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PREFACE 


'  GiVB  heod  to  .  .  ,  teaching/  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earliest  and  happiest  days.  In  our  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  aometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  teachiag 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Church  for  that  great  work, 
this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  English  Versions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
trustworthy,  and  accessible. 

As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occxuring  in  the  Bible,  and  which  do  not  explain  themselves,  will  receive  some 
explanation.  The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  ocourring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  aa  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies  ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  and  to  mention  only  one,  is  the  article  in  the  first 
volume  on  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  Afl  to  trustworthiness.    The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 

except  where  the  article  is  very  brief  and  of  minor  importance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  may  be  relied  on.     So  far  as  could  be  ascertained^ 

^  those  authors  were  chosen  for  the  various  subjects  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 

that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it     Then,  in  addition 

'  to  the  work  of  the  Editor  and  his  Assistant,  every  sheet  has  passed  through  the 

I  hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 

Tliese  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  kind,  if  such  should  be  dis- 
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DICTIONARY   OF   THE    BIBLE 


A. — This  Ict(«?r  is  uwhI  in  crUiral  notes  on 
Cbe  text  of  OT  and  NT  to  denote  the  Codex 
AlexandriiiuH,  n,  MS  of  tho  Greek  Uiblo  writt^in 
apiuiretitt^v  in  V-izyyt  c.  A.v.  iu'J,  placed  in  tlie 
inmiry  ot  the  I'ntriarch  of  jVlcxandria  in  Ji/DS, 
prcHentfjd  Ijy  Cyril  Lucnr,  Vatriarcli  of  Con- 
fttanticopic  (lormorly  of  AlexAndria),  to  CKart««  i. 
in  1028.  and  now  in  tlis  UritUk  Mm«ei)m.  U  ruii- 
Ullift  the  wludti  I«i]>).!  Bxrept  Gn  14^*-"  I5'*.»'» 
10**.  1  K  [1  S]  ]-2'*-I4'.  Ps  49(50)>'-79(80)».  Mt 
1>-26V  Jii  O'^-S'-',  -2  Co  4"-12'.  Tlio  Psalter  is  mtro- 
dace<l  by  a  lutter  of  Atlianaidos  to  Marct-'Uinus, 
the  Hypotheses  of  Eu.t<?t)iijH,  and  various  tallies; 
and  ifi  cuucliidcd  by  a  collertton  of  Citnliules  from 
OT  and  NT,  ami  a  Christian  Morning  Hymn. 
Rer  is  followcit  by  two  Epistles  of  Clement  (wanv- 
injj  l*^  2"-*i,  both  ai.iwentjir  still  in  eocleaiuticaJ 
utw  at  the  tiiiiu  u  ben  thia  MS.  vaa  written.  Lwt 
of  all,  Tnurki.><l  an  extra-caconioal,  came  eighteen 
PmIhis  of  Solomon  ;  but  this  part  haa disappeared. 
Its  ri'Hdin^-B  in  OT  con  be  most  readily  atcer- 
taincd  from  I'rofessor  Swete's  edition  of  too  LXX. 
Its  NT  text  was  publiahed  by  Woide  in  178e,  by 
K.  11.  Cowper  ill  I860,  and  by  E.  11.  Hansell  in  a 
parallel  U-st.  iStW.  The  whole  MS  wna  poblwhcd 
in  Ajihoto^a^ptiic  facsimtle  by  the  Curators  of  the 
Britiah  Muaemn  in  1879.  J.  O.  F.  Mubrav. 

M  [Aleph],  tho  fiivt  letter  in  the  Heb.  alphabet. 
Thb  symWl  in  crit,  app.  denotca  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  n  MS  of  tlie  Greek  Bible  discovered  in 
Uie  monastery  of  St  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  by 
C.  Tiicficndorf,  1844  and  1859.  It  was  written 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  4th  cent. 
Fonr  icrihes  at  least  were  employed  on  it.  The 
fcribe  who  copied  Tobit  and  Judith  wrote  also  Bix 
canctd  leaves  in  the  NT  containing  Mt  16*- 18" 
34»-2(r',  Mk  Ui^-Lk  1»,  1  Tb  *2'*-5»,  He  4'*-S\ 
beside*  varions  headlines,  titlea^  Bubucriptions, 
and  section  numbers.  Thin  scribe  Tischendorf 
further  identilitH)  with  the  writje  who  wrote  tlie 
NT  in  CodtfX  B,  Vaticauus  {whit-U  soe).  The  MS 
fthowB  mark»  of  re\i»ion  dne  to  various  handx  from 
the  4th  cent,  to  the  12U)  runt.  One  of  tliuae,  k*, 
7tb  cent.,  Jeclarcs  in  a  nuto  at  the  end  of  3  Kd  (Kzr- 
Nehl  and  at  the  end  of  Kst,  that  he  ha<^l  co7n]iaTed 
tho  MS  in  the«e  books  Mith  a  veiy  ancient  copv 
tranMiribed  by  AntoninuB  tho  Confessor,  and  col- 
lated Arith  Origen's  Uexapla  by  the  holy  martyr 
Pamphilod  when  in  prison  at  Cii-sarea.  The  cor> 
r«elions  introduced  by  him  in  tbetra  books,  though 
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of  an  Origonir  charnGter,  certainly  do  not  emltudy 
the  complete  ilexaplaric  text. 

TbfTC  seems  to  bo  nu  clear  evidence  to  show 
either  where  the  MS  waa  ^\'Titten,  or  boM'  it  passetl 
into  the  {Kwsetudon  of  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine. 
While  in  Uieir  poesoit^ion  it  fell  into  dec-ay,  and 
long  ago  the  oatude  BheetM  were  cut  up  for  book- 
binilin;;  pnrpoiwa;  and  TiMuhendorf  wiu  ronvinee<l 
that  the  nheeta  he  rescued  in  1844  were  only  wait- 
ing their  turn  for  use  in  the  oven.  It  is  not  sur- 
prwinj^'.  therefore,  that  the  MS  is  now  far  from 
complete.  It  contains  portions  of  Gn  23.  24  and  of 
Nu  5.  0.  7  :  1  Ch  V^-\^\  2  Ea  9»-«''  [V.n  y*-Nchl. 
Est,  To,  Jth,  1  Mac,  4  Mac  (3  Mac  jierhaps  lost), 
ts,  Jet,  La  1-2*.  J  I,  Ob,  Jon,  Nali,  Hab,  Zep)i, 
Haf:,  Zee,  Mai,  Pa,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Wis.  Sir,  Job. 
The  NT  ia  complete,  and  La  followed  by  tho  Epistle 
of  Ilamaboa  aud  part  of  tho  Slioplierd  of  Hermaa. 

Tho  text  liaa  been  publislied  m  facsiniilo  type — 
(1)  in  1840,  *  Cod.  Krid.-.^UK'.,'  cunLaiuiiig  tlte  uheeLi 
of  OT  HBOured  in  1844;  (2)  iit  1862,  'Coil.  Sin.,' 
containing,  hosides  NT,  the  rest  of  OT,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verw-n  Ipublished  in  an  apmndix 
in  I»*ii7).  Tischendorf  also  pnblbtlied  the  Vl'  C«xt 
in  ft  handy  volume  in  1803.  The  OT  rcadinRs  uv 
moot  easily  a(M3eiisible  in  Swete's  edition  of  the 
LXX  (Camliridge.  1887-95,  cd.  2,  18ft»-ft>. 

J.  O.  V.  MtniRAV. 

h. — A  aymbol  uaed  in  OT  criticism  by  Dillmann 
to  tucnifv  tiie  Priestly  elements  of  tho  Hex.,  moio 
usually  known  aa  P.    See  Hexateuch. 

V,  H.  Woods. 

A  is  frequently  nscd  in  AV,  and  somottmcs 
retained  in  KV,'in  constructions  that  are  now 
obiiolete.  It  is  found  both  aa  an  adj.  (or  ludef. 
art.)  and  as  a  prep.  1.  vl.  as  an  adj.,  is  a  worn- 
down  form  of  the  Old  EnglijiU  mJj.  an,  'one.' 
(1}  In  mtHleni  Eng.  a  is  used  Imfore  a  con- 
sonantal sound,  ftn  before  a  vowel  sound.  In 
the  En|^.  VSS  of  llie  Bible  this  usage  is  not 
invariaUe.  See  An.  (2)  A  is  found  qualifying 
abstract  nouns  without  nHectiug  their  moajimg : 
Wis  12»^ '  thou  art  of  a  full  power '  (RV  '  perfect  m 

iiowor');  12"* '  to  be  of  a  goml  hope'  (RV  'of  good 
iop«'};  S  Co  lO*  'having  in  a  remlinesa'  |RV 
'being  in  readineHs');  2  Mac  13"  'commanded 
thoT  should  bo  in  a  reaiJineMi.'  Ct.  Guylforde, 
I''/i^ri/rnatff-  7  :  '  alwaye  in  .i  reilj'neHtie  to  not  forth 
when  they  woU.'  On  the  other  hand  it  is  Bomelimen 
omitted  where  it  is  required  for  individualising : 
Sir  39*^  'at  time  convenient.'    (3)  In  Lk  9^  'about 
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An  t'it^ht  (layH  (KV  about  cif^lit  dnys)  vStex  these 
BAVingH '  tlic  art.  in  u»e6  as  in  '  a  t:ooii  many ' ;  tto 
I  Sine  4"  '  therii  npr*;  slain  of  tbL-iii  upon  a  three 
tlioiuMuid  men'  (UV  '  about  three  thousand  '). 

2.  In  other  cxpre«mon«  A  is  h.  prep.,  being 
a  ■vrom-dovm  form  of  an  or  on,  ami  stsncJs  (or 
the  modern  'at,'  'in,'  or  *on.'  2  Ch  2'"  'three 
thousand  and  six  hundred  overscvni  to  net  the 
people  a  work'  jRV  'awork');  1  Co  9'  *who 
goeth  a  warfare  (RV  'serreth')  any  time  at  his 
own  cliarges*'  Jth  7'  'horsemen  .  .  .  and  other 
men  tliat  were  afoot.'  Most  frequently  with  a 
verbal  noun  in  'ing' :  2Ch  I  if  'wherevriOi  Baasha 
waM  a  hiilltlin^'  (AV  of  Ifill,  later  cdd.  'was 
buildinc,'  RV  '  had  builded ') :  I  Es  0*  '  Being 
still  a  building,  it  in  not  yet  fully  ended '  i  Lk  8** 
•She  lay  a  dvin;;.'  The  full  form  on  or  on  re- 
mained side  by  aide  v>ith  this  wom-down  form  ; 
Ac  la"  'David  .  .  .  foU  on  sleep' :  Mt  4'  *He 
waa  afterward  an  hungored  '  (RV  '  He  aftorward 
liunuerwl.'  'An  hungered'  oceura  nJ&o  Mt  12'-  ■ 
25^n-«-«  Mk  2«.  Lk  0»,  and  in  all  these  places 
RV  leaves  it  uudianged). 

LmDUTiitB.— Rvnldca  the  occeaary  odd.  of  th?  EiW'  Bible, 
SkMtt,  Et!/moL  Kct.  of  (Ac  Utt^f.  Lang.t ;  Uiimy  awl  ilruller, 
ihM.  Did.  on  Uui.  I'rincipln  (cftUod  the  Oi^oHt  Kng.  /Ket.) : 
Whitney.  Crnturv  Vict.:  Wriithl,  BiU*  Ward  Boo»;  Mlchle. 
Bible  Wordf  and  thn4t* ;  Mnj  hrw,  5rbc(  Gianarf  ^  B\Ut 
ITmlf :  Trrr>rJi,  Srlrf.i.  GltuMtrj/ ;  boffetliar  with  the  Ooncxird- 
BDOCt  to  8liakcHt)«aiT,  Uilton,  rl'^  ;  AOd  tlic  Clarendoti  Preae 
&Dd  Pitt  Prcw  dbl.  ol  l)t«  Eng.  Vi-orlu  or  tho  perirxl 

J.  llAsrnios. 

AARON  (T^::«,  LXX  'Aaptir).— In  the  narratives 
of  tlie  ExoduH,  Aaron  is,  after  Moses,  the  roost 
proruinuut  ligure.  Often  appearing  as  the  colleague 
or  representative  of  the  tjreal  leader  and  lawpver, 
he  IB  in  particular  the.  privxt,  and  the  head  of  the 
IsraelitiKh  priesthood.  We  nuiKt,  however,  dislin- 
guiah  l>et\veen  our  different  authorities  tn  the 
Pent.,  for  in  the  priestly  narrative  Aaron  not 
unnaturally  oerupl*!8  a  fiir  more  im]Kjrtaat  place 
than  in  the  earlier  acconnt  of  J  E. 

In  (IK,  AiU~on  in  first  introiIua;d  aH  Mokcji' 
brother,  and  with  tho  title  of  the  Levitt,  in  Ex 
4"J,  where  J",  winding  Mowji  on  liia  niinHion  to 
the  Uraelik-s,  appoints  him,  on  account  of  hie 
Ituency  in  speech,  to  be  the  spolceRman  of  Moses  to 
the  people  tw. "■'•).  Aaron  meets  his  brother  in 
the  mount  of  God  ;  together  they  return  to  K^^it 
and  ansemblc  the  elders  of  the  Iiiractites,  before 
whom  Aaron,  instructed  by  Moses,  delii'cra  God's 
message  and  performs  the  appointed  signs.  The 
|i«cple  believe ;  but  when  >ia<U!fl  and  Aaron  ro- 
t|uc8t  Pharaoh  to  grant  the  pooj>le  temiKirary 
leave  of  absence,  the  king  refu-iie.'f  to  listen  to  them 
(Bx  4-6^),  III  the  account  of  the  plagut;-*  Aaron 
occupies  quite  a  Bulwrdinatc  place,  being  the 
silent  companion  of  his  brother.  It  is  Moacs  who 
is  sent  to  Pharaoh  and  announcca  the  coming 
plagues  (Ex  7'*"-  S**-""-  i)''- ""f-  [J  mninlyj— with 
10*  contrast  111"  '  he  turned '].  Aaron  is  merely 
called  in  four  times  along  «ith  Mo^es  to  entreat 
for  ihuir  r«ni«val  {H'-^  y"  iO'*).  Indeed  it  seems 
probable    that    the    meutlou    of   Aaron   in    thuMe 

Iia>tftages  is  due,  not  to  the  ori^nal  narrative  of  J, 
>ut  to  the  editor  who  eonibiii»d  J  and  E  ;  for  in 
eacJi  ca»e  Morc.s  atone  answers,  and  in  his  own 
name ;  in  8**  9"  10'*  his  departure  alone  is  men- 
tioned, while  in  8"  it  is  Moses  alone  who  prays  for 
the  removal  of  the  frogs.  In  tho  history  of  the 
wanderings  the  fiftasageA  relating  to  Aaron  are  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  E,  where  indeed  Miriam 
is  described  as  tlte  sister  of  Aaron  (Ifi^).  With 
Hur  be  assists  Monies  in  hulditiL'  up  the  rod  of  God 
to  ensure  the  defeat  of  Anmlek  (17>o-i3  {j;),  ^nd 
together  with  tho  eldern  hi-  in  rHl)i_*d  to  Jutliro's 
sacrifice  ( 18"  E),  At  Sinai, wlnle  priests  and  people 
remain  below,  Aanin  nccompantes  Moses  up  the 
mountain  (19**  J),  together  with  Nftdal^  Abihu, 
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and  seventy  elders  of  Israel  (24"-  ^") :  anil  when 
Moses  with  Joshua  alone  is  about  to  approach 
stUI  nearer  to  God,  Aaron  and  Ilur  are  temporarilv 
appointed  supreme  judj;;e3  of  the  i)eople  (24"- " 
£).  Moses'  absence  bemg  prolonged,  Aaron,  at 
the  iieople'a  request,  makes  a  golden  calf  as  a 
viKihle  symbol  of  J",  for  which  he  afterwards 
weakly  excuses  himself  to  Moses,  throwing  tho 
bhini«  u|K>n  the  ]M?-opl<«  (32^-»- ""'").  At  a  later 
jieriod  Aaron  with  Miriam  opposej*  Mosea,  on  the 
ground  that  tbi'y  alwj  are  recipii-ntw  of  divine 
revelations,  Miriam  being  apparently  regarded  as 
tho  leader  on  this  occasion,  smce  the  punisluacnt 
falls  upon  her  (Nu  12  E).  Some  further  jmr- 
ticulars  relating  to  Aaron  arc  to  lie  learnt  from 
Dt,  in  passages  an|MLrently  based  on  the  narra- 
tive of  i?E  i  namely  the  intcrccKsion  offered  by 
Moses  on  his  account  after  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  (Dt  0*) ;  the  choice  of  Levi  ilb  the. 
priestly  tribe,  probably  in  conKcqucni-e  of  tho  zeal 
shown  by  them  against  the  idolaters  (!(>'»*■) ;  the 
death  of  Aaron  at  Moserah  (site  unknown),  and 
the  aacceseion  of  his  son  Kleazar  to  the  priestly 
office  llO"-',  tho  itinerary  probably  from  E,  cf.  Nu 
o[iaf.  i«.  uff.)  ii'jip  ijLftt,  |»jissjige  is  iniiwrtnnt  as 
showing  that  tho  trailition  uf  a  lieroditary  priest- 
hood in  the  family  of  Aaron  was  found  even 
outride  the  priestly  history-.  Cump.  Jos  24"  E, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Pbinehos,  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron. 

It  i»,  however,  in  the  priestly  tradition,  where 
the  inatitution  of  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship 
is  descrilied  at  length,  that  Aaron  tigurea  most 
[jromiutintly  as  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
jiriesthuod,  and  becomes,  iudeod,  with  Moses  the 
joint  leader  of  the  [tenple.  P  records  several 
details  re'»|>efting  Aaron's  family  :  he  is  tlie  son  of 
Amram  and  Jwhebed  (Ex  8*').  and  tlirce  years 
older  than  Moses  (i6.  V,  Xu  3S*}.  His  wife  was 
Elisheba.  his  Kon.H  Nadab,  Abihu  (cf.  Kx24'-''E!), 
Eleazar  [cf.  Jos  24"  El,  ajid  lUianiar.  See  Ex 
0**  etc.  A  sliglitl)'  difTerent  representation  of 
Aaron's  first  ctHiimissioti  is  given  mi  Ex  O*-?**  P, 
from  that  in  the  p^irallel  narrative  Ex  4-6'  JE. 
Here  Aaron  is  apjxiintcd  the  siwkesman  of  Moses, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  Pharaoh  (see  7'),  and  it  is 
before  the  king  that  Aaron  works  a  wonder, 
tuminu;  his  rod  into  a  serpent.  l''rom  this  point 
onwards  the  iutportance  assigned  to  Aaron  in 
P  becomes  vorj'  marked.  He  regularly  co- 
c[)eratcs  with  Mo»us  at  the  time  of  the 
Kgyp.  plagues,  usually  bringing  these  to  jiass  by 
niL'an*!  of  Iuk  rod  in  acrordnnce  witli  Moses' 
instructions  (Ex  7'*''  S"-  '"'1.  Many  coinuiouds  of 
God  are  addressed  to  both  leaders  alike  (Ex  y"'" 
12'",  Lv  11'  13'  14»  15',  Nu  2'.  cf.  P"**); 
Ihiqr  are  consulted  bv  the  people  (Nu  9"  15**,  cf. 
13^),  and  against  lx>tn  of  them  the  murmurings  of 
the  poople  ore  directed  {Ex  16»,  Nu  14»,  of." 
W-*^  cf."  20*).  Ail  this,  however,  dues  not 
prevent  distinct  and  charuct(.>riHtic  parts  being 
aHsigned  to  each  of  tbem.     Thus  the  nrst  phuw  is 

fiven  to  Moaes  throughout.  He  receives  the 
ivine  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  respecting  the 
nppiintmcnt  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  |)rieat- 
hood  (Ex  28'"*  29**1,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
tho  tabernacle  soli^mnly  consecrates  them,  and 
oflers  the  np|H>intL-d  sauritiires  (Ex  20,  Lv  8.  9). 
Aaron,  vn  the  other  band,  is  .Hjtecially  '  the  priest' 
(ExSl"'3fi'»38'i,  Lv  W,  Nil  18*),  who  stays  a  plague 
by  an  offering  of  Incense  (Nu  HJ*'-*'j ;  to  his  charge 
the  tabernacle  ia  committed  (ib.  4»- "»•»"•»),  and 
to  him  the  Levites  are  given  in  exchange  for  the 
firstborn  {ib.  3*'-).  Aaron  is  di^tinguibned  from 
his  sous,  the  inferior  priests,  bv  the  anointin<; 
which  he  roceives  (Ex  29^,  Lv  8'-.  cf.  Ex  2tH^, 
Lv  4'-«-«*  6»=  16*  2I"*-'*,  Nu  35=*):  — poasages 
which  speak  of  hia  sons  oa  being  also  anointed 
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nrobftblT  belong  to  tliu  later  odditiotui  lo  the 
Pri«sUy  Code  (Ex  28"  30»>  4D'»,  Lv  7",  Nu  3»). 
Between  the  family  of  Aaron  and  tlio  rc»t  of  thu 
Levites  a  eharn  ilistinction  ia  drawn  4»eo  enp. 
N'u  3.  4).  In  this  rvnnection  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  main  iiortion  of  Nn  16  Korah's  com- 
panions in  bis  rcbGllioD  are  called  '  princes  of  the 
congrefratioo '  (16*).  i.e.  not  all  Levites  (cf.  Nu 
37*) ;  their  complaints  aro  directed  ajj^ainsl  the 
exclttsivQ  claims  of  the  tribo  of  Levi,  and  oil  mur- 
niurings  are  tiDally  wlenceil  by  the  niiraciilon« 
budding  of  the  dnI  of  Aamn,  the  rfprewKntative  of 
the  house  of  Levi  (Xii  17'").  But  certain  addi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  iiiude  to  tlie  chapter  to 
emphasize  a  different  point,  and  in  tlicbe  paaas^ea 
Korali's  companions  are  teganled  as  wholly  Levitts, 
who  protest  against  the  superior  claims  of  the  house 
of  Aanni  (Nu  l8»-".io-»."-*B).    So«  further,  PlUESTS  ; 

also  Aabonites,  Aation's  Hod,  Kobah, 

For  failintr  to  show  due  Iionour  to  J"  at 
Moribah  Kadesli,  in  the  fortitfth  year  of  the 
wanderings,  Aaron  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
promised  land  (Xu  flO*-").  Shortly  afterwards, 
accompanied  bv  Moses  and  hla  own  son  Eleaxar, 
AarcA  ascendeu  Moant  ifor,  on  the  border  of  the 
land  of  Eflom.  and  after  Wing  (wlemnly  ntrii»pe»l  of 
his  pricwtly  garments,  which  were  put  on  Eleazar, 
died  there  al  the  a^:e  of  123  [Nu  ^O"*  33*^  P). 
The  site  oi  Mount  Hor  ia  uncertain,  the  traditional 
identilicacioo  with  Jcbel  Nohi  Harun,  S.W.  of 
Petra,  beinfi:  very  doubtful  {see  DiUm.  on  Nu  2(F) ; 
the  itinerary  of  T  (Nu  SS***}  namen  six  stages  be- 
tween MoMcroth  (Dt  lO'MaseTahi  and  Mt.  Hot. 

In  the  ohler  literature  outside  the  Pent.,  the 
niifvion  of  Mosok  and  Aamn  in  K^pt  in  allndetl  to 
in  Jo»  24*  E,  and  1  S  12^  *  (a  paKsaye  which  has 
alTinities  with  E).  MioAh  (6*)  names  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Moeea. 
Aaron,  and  Miriam,  but  Aaron  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  prophets.  H.  A.  White. 

JUROMITEB  (fViQV  •»  '«ons  of  Aaron').— Tbi.K 
phrase  mii;ht,  according  to  Seui.  idiom,  denote 
either  the  members  of  a  class  or  guild  (comp.  sons 
of  Korali,  K>ns  of  Asaph,  sons  of  the  prophets),  or 
members  of  a  family  couuix-tod  by  blood  k.in»hip. 
As  used  in  OT  it  was  understood  iu  the  latter 
seofee.  all  the  pricstH,  at  anyrato  from  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  tracing.'  tlieir  descent  from 
Aaron,  as  the  head  and  founder  of  the  Tsraclitish 
priesthooil.  The  tonu  does  not  occur  earlier  than 
the  pritwUy  portionK  of  the  I'ent.,  where  in  certain 
gronps  of  laws  the  epithet  Aaronitcs  is  often  given 
to  the  prie«rts  (mo  eap.  Lv  1-3,  and  comp.  6* 
'  Aaron  and  his  ium» '),  and  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  Aaronite  priests  and  the 
l.ieN'itcs  who  wait  ojton  them  (»«c  «sp.  Nu  3'" 
Itt"  IS'"').  It  i*  doubtful  wlietlier  any  mention 
of  the  Aarouites  or  M;eil  of  Auron  was  to  be 
found  in  the  original  H  (Law  of  Holiness), 
tiie  present  text  of  Lv  17'  21i-"«-**  22^*-'" 
being  probably  due  to  the  K.  The  Chrooicler 
divides  the  priests  into  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamsr,  assigning  sixteen  courses  to  the  former 
and  eiyht  to  the  latter  ;  nnd.  probably  without 
good  authority,  be  connects  the  former  with  the 
Zadokite  priests  of  Jerus.,  and  the  latter  with 
the  family  of  Eli  (1  Ch  24).  though  the  name  of 
one  of  Ell's  sous  (cf.  nino  1  S  2^'-)  would  itiiggtwl,  a 
eonnexion  between  thi>i  family  and  Phiiiehas  tlie 
MQ  of  Eleaxar  (Jo«  24").  Throughout  hit»  work 
Che  priests  are  freiinentlr  termed  the  Aarouiks 
[«Hu  of  Aaronl— vi/.  I  Oh  t)**-"  15'  23=*-"  21'", 
ft  Ch  13»-  '*'  20"  20«  31"  35'*,  Neh  10"  12".  In 
I  Ch  IS*'  27"  the  hou.se  or  family  of  Aaron  is 
placed  on  a  level  uith  the  other  tribes ;  and 
simQarly  in  Kfme  tate  Psalms,  by  the  side  of  tlie 
House  of  Israel  and  the  House  of  L<evi,  the  priestly 


cloas  is  deecril>ed  as  the  House  of  Aarou  (Ps  US^"*^ 
U8M35i»).  H.  A.  WuiTE. 

AARON'S  ROD.— Aaron's  rod  Is  the  centre  of 
interest  in  an  imiKirtant  incident  of  the  do»ert 
wanderings—time  and  plaoe  are  both  uncertain — 
as  recorded  by  the  priestly  narrator  (P),  Nu  17**" 
(Ueb.  text  n*").  The  passage  shoold  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  more  complex  narrative  in 
ch.   16,  to  the  events  of  which   the  incident  in 

?uefltion  forms  the  sequel  (see  Driver,  LOT&Ot.]. 
a  obedience  to  a  divine  command,  12  rods,  repre- 
senting the  12  princes  of  the  tribes,  each  with  the 
name  of  a  prince  engraved  ujton  il,  togtither  with  a 
13th  rod  (cf.  Vulg.  fueruntque  wgfe  duodecira 
absque  virga  Aarou)  to  represent  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  Dcaring  the  noma  of  Aaron,  were  de]»osited  by 
Moses  Imfore  *thc  testimony,'  i.e.  before  the  arlt. 
The  following  morning  it  was  found  that  '  tlie  rod 
uf  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and 
put  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  bare 
ripe  almonds'  (17'  liV),  by  which  it  was  miracn- 
loufily  pro\-ed  that  J"  bad  Himself  selected  the 
tribo  of  Lc\-i  to  bo  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the 
priestly  prerogatives.  The  standpoint  of  the 
narrator  in  tlius  difTcrent  from  that  of  a  later 
stratum  in  the  foregoing  section,  which  repi^scnts 
a  party  of  Leeitr-f  in  revolt  against  the  cxchisivB 
priesllioudof  the  sous  of  Aoron.  'Aaron's  rod  tliat 
budded'  was  ordered  to  be  pnt  back  to  its  former 
place  '  bf/ore  the  [ark  of  the]  testimony '  ( 17"*}  as  a 
token  to  future  generations  of  the  divine  choice. 
A  later  Jewish  tradition,  at  variance  witJi  this 
command,  and  with  the  express  statement  of  1  K  8*. 
is  found  in  He  9*,  and  in  tatar  Jewislt  writers,  thai 
the  rod,  like  the  pot  of  manna,  hod  a  place  M'itli 
the  tables  of  stone  fcithin  the  ark. 

A.  R.  8.  Kennedy. 
AB.— See  NAMES  (Proper),  and  TtMK. 

ABAOUC. — ^The  fonn  in  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  appears  in  2  Es  1". 

AB  ADD  OH.— Til  is  word  is  found  in  ths  OT 
only  in  the  Wisdom  Literature.  When  it  first 
a|>pear3,  the  old  view  of  Sheol  as  a  place  where 
the  family,  national,  and  social  distinctions  of  the 
world  above  are  reproduced,  had  l>ceii  partially 
di.spJnccd  ;  and  in  some  mea.'>urc  the  higher  (concep- 
tion bad  guinf<d  avoeptaiu-e,  whiuh  held  that  in  Slieol 
at  all  events  uiorul  dlKtinetions  were  |mriimounl, 
and  that  men  were  tnmted  there  according  to  tltcir 
deserts.      In  Job  31*^  Abaddon   (iiigs)   bears  tlic 

fencral  meaning  of  'ruin,'  'destruction.'  (But  see 
)illm.  and  Dav.  inloc,)  In  the  other  instances  of  ILa 
ttcourrencc,  however,  it  is  fipeeialiw/l,  and  designates* 
Ibi-  place  of  tliu  lout  in  Slieul.  Thua  iu  Job  M*,  Pr 
15"  27*'  (miK,  in  Ker6  pjs)  it  occui-s  in  conjunction 
witli  'Sheol'  (Si»i»}.  and  in  Ps  88"  with  'grave' 
("up).  Again,  in  Job  2!^-^  a  further  development  in 
to  be  observed.  In  this  i>assage  it  is  linked  with 
death  (mo),  and  [tersonilied  in  the  same  way  as  we 
find  K-7^  in  Dn  4"  and  Hadue  in  Kev  6*.  and 
atr  and  c-po  in  the  Talmud.  The  word  is  fonnd 
unce  more  in  the  Bible  in  Uuv  0".  In  thin  passage 
it  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  prince  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  explained  liy  the  word  'Avo\- 
Xiwi»=*  Destroyer.'  In  the  LXX  paw  is  always 
rundured  bv  AviiXtta,  except  iu  Job  31"  whore  LXX 
impUvB  u  dilTtrcnt  text.  The  first  two  meanings 
above  given  are  found  in  the  Aram,  and  lat^jr  Heh. 
I'inally,in  the  latter  in  thf^'Iuiiok  llauiineleuli,  f.  15, 
II,  Abaddou  becomes  the  Iuwe»t  place  of  liehenna, 

K.  U.  Charlks. 
ABADIAS  CAfSaJmT).  1  Ks  fl**.- Son  of  Jezelus,  of 
thesonsof  Joab,  retnme<l  with  Erni  from  captivity. 
Called  Obodiah,  sou  of  JehicI,  K/r  H". 

H,  St,  J.  THACKWtAY. 


ABAGTHJl  (KCi^,  Kst  !"•),  one  of  tlic  seven 
cluunberlains  or  oiinuclm  acnt  by  Aliaaucrus 
(Xerxes)  tu  fetch  the  quoon,  Vaithti,  to  liia 
banquet.  TIiG  name,  which  \n  apparently  Peraian, 
IB  proiiaMv  akin  to  the  nainyj*  Hijjtha  (I'*)  and 
UiLttian  ('-^' }.  i'or  the  derivation,  bmjdAna  = '  GoiS's 
gin,'  liBS  been  8iigffe6t«d,  bnb  cannot  be  regarded 
as  oortam.  In  the  L.VX  the  namci  of  the  chamber- 
lainB  are  quite  different  from  Uie  Hebrew. 

\\.  A.  WniTK. 

ABANAH  (.ij;h.  Kerfi  iffp.  AV  Abana;  AVni 
Aniana.  UV'in  Anianah  ;  £  K  B").  Thin  \  river  of 
Danift.Hcus.'theChrysorrboasof  theGrcekaiisidtinli- 
fiod  with  the  Baradti,  to  whose  -waters  DamwcuH 
owes  her  life.  Ki^iD{^  in  the  uplands  near  Baalbec, 
it  drains  the  hollow  Qi  the  bosom  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
'Ain  et  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebttt^ny,  swells 
the  stream,  M'liich  then  plunges  down  Ibe  deep 
pictureaque  gorge  of  Wady  Bantda.  About 
14  miles  N.  tV.  of  Damascus,  in  a  beautiful 
n>mantio  Hpot  in  the  heart  of  tlie  hilin,  risen  ilm 
niighlv  fountain  el  Fijeh  (Gr.  trtrffi,  a  ftpring) ;  a 
river  born  ia  a  moment,  which,  after  a  brief, 
foaming  course,  joins  the  liarada,  more  tliiin 
doubling  its  votuuu.  It  then  flows  along  the 
Inittoni  of  n  deep  winding  valley,  hhodea  by 
l*cautiful  and  fruitful  treeit ;  bare,  yellow  rorkii 
loweriuL'  high  on  either  liand  abovo  the  green. 
Alwut  half  Uie  wator  iit  led  captive  along  the 
eastern  bank  towarda  the  city,  the  Beyrout  roa<l 
pocran^  bctiveen  the  utreams,  Juat  where  tho 
precipitous  clilTs  advanot)  as  if  to  close  the  gor|;;o, 
it  escapes  from  tho  mountains,  and,  throwing  it»ul£ 
out  fanlike  in  many  branches,  watera  the  plain, 
t^npplicA  the  city,  and  draina  off  into  thn  iiortliern 
two  of  the  marshy  lakes  eaittivard.  One  bnincb  in 
called  Kakr  Banias,  a  remmiscence  of  the  ancient 
n&iue.  \V,  £wi>'0. 

ABARIU  {DTSJ??). — A  plnral  form  of  tho  word 
signifying  '  iiart  beyond  *  ;  and  with  rcitpeut  to  tlie 
Jordan,  on  tno  K.  nde  of  it.  It  in  used  as  a  Proper 
name  preceded  by  vi  '  mount'  [Nu  27",  Dt  K^), 
and  by  "^.^i  *  mountains '  (Nu  33").  It  is  also  found 
with  "J  [see  IVE  abarim]  (Nu  21"  33").  In  all 
these  places  the  dcf.  art^  is  used  witli  Abarim,  but 
in  Jcr  '2^^  (UV  Abarim,  AV  '  the  passages ')  the 
def.  art.  is  not  uaod.  For  the  geo^.  i>Oi<itioii  see 
Nebo.  The  LXX  translate  A.  by  tA  Wpa*-,  except  In 
Nil  33*^,  Dt  32"  where  tbey  have  tA  (t6}  ' \^a{>tl»i,fi\. 
For  Ezk  39",  and  a  very  doubtful  uw«  of  thi»  word, 
?ee  Smend,  in  loc.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

ABA6E,  ABASEMENT.  —  Abase  Is  three  times 
used  in  AV,  and  retaiued  in  HV  to  trantdato 
^  *h&}>h(l,  otherwise  rendered  '  bring  low '  or 
■  make  low,'  *  bring  down '  or  '  bow  down,' 
'  humhte ' ;  and  once  to  tr.  "VV.  I*  31*  '  he  will  not 
lie  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abase  himself  (  —  be 
cost  down)  for  tho  noise  of  them.'  tn  NT  it  is  five 
times  used  to  render  rv-wu-bw,  changed  in  liV  into 

*  hamble,'  except  in  Ph  4^^  '  1  know  how  to  bo 
abased,'  and  2  Co  W  '  Commit  a  sin  in  abating 
myself.'  Abaseiiicnt,  meaning  humiliation,  occurs 
In  Sir  20"  '  Tboro  is  an  a.  Ijewiuse  of  glory  ;  and 
there  is  tiiat  liftetfa  up  his  head  from  a  low  estate.' 
Cf.  Sir  20*=  RV  '  A  wicked  women  is  a.  of  heart' 
(AV  '  abateth  the  courage').  Noti{.'e  that  'abase- 
ment'and  'basement'  (a  mod.  word)  are  distinct, 
both  in  derivation  and  meaning.     J.  IIastinus. 

ABATE. — Thia  verb  occarB  only  six  times  in 
AV  (all  in  OT),  and  yet  it  tranmlattw  hvo 
dillerent  Heb.  words.  The  meaning  of  the  F,ng. 
word  is,  however,  the  same  throughout,  io  iexscn, 

*  Tlis  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
[\bnlc<l  ^  [Driver :  '  neither  had  his  freshneat  lied  '] 
(Dt  34'!.      '  It  shaU  be  abated  (ICV  an  abatement 


shall  be  made)  from  thy  estimation*  (Lv  ZV% 
(See  Estimation.)  *The  waters  were  abated' 
(UV  'decreased')  (Gn  8>).  RV  tr.  still  another 
Heb.  word  'abated'  in  Nq]1'(AV  'was quenched'). 
The  word  Is  also  found  M-ith  the  same  sense  in 
Wis  10»*.  Sir  25«  1  Mac  5»  1 1«    Cf.  Shakespeare— 

'  Abut*  tby  run,  klntc  tby  manly  nun.* 

-Utnry  iT  til.  iL  24. 

And  Walton,  'Lord,  abnt«  my  great  affliction,  or 
increase  my  patience,*  Lives,  iv.  288. 

J.  Hastings. 

ABBA. — The  Lrauslitcratlon  (d^^a)  of  the  Aram. 
word  for  'father';  we,  for  example,  the  Tar^.  of 
Onk.  (perliapa  of  the  1st  ctat.)  at  On  ltf»  (cf.  G. 
Dalman,  Gram.  d.  j'ud.-paitisi.  Arafnniif.h,  9  40,  c. 
3).  It  occurs  three  times  in  the  NT,  and  always 
in  direct  address,  viz.  in  our  I»rd'B  prayer  iti 
Gethsomane  as  given  by  St  Mark  (14"),  and  in 
the  '  cry*  of  the  Spirit  as  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Ko  8",  Gal  4»). 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  form  and 
use  of  the  word  have  occasioned  divers  opinions, 
the  merits  of  winch  our  present  knowledge  docs 
not   always   enable  us  to  iironounrH    n[K>n    with 

S<»itiveneHa.  It  lias  betjn  nwld,  for  iuatance  [xm 
ohn  Lighlfoot,  i/oric  JJebr.  nd  Mr.,  /.r.),  that 
whcu  »p(3t  with  the  double  b  and  final  n,  the  word 
refers  to  phy«oal  fatherhood;  accordinj^ly.  our 
lord's  choice  of  that  form  is  thought  to  inaicate 
special  closeness  of  rolationsbip.  But  the  frequent 
nse  of  Abba  Himpty  an  a  title  of  honour  in  the 
Mishna  and  Tosefta  seems  to  disprove  thU  opinion 
{SchUrer,  UJP  %  'i%  n.  3(1 ;  ct  Jg  lV\  2  K  2",  Mt 
'l'A%  On  the  other  band,  it  has  been  asaert^d  that  in 
Syr.  tho  word  with  the  double  6  denotw-i  a  spiritual 
father,  with  a  single  h  tho  natural.  But  tliis  dis* 
tinction  a!M>  hocids  not  to  be  sustained  bj'  nsa^e  (see 
Payno  Smith's  i*x»«m,*.w.).  Again.it  is  noteworthy 
that  tlio  Gr.  equivalent,  i  xanj^,  isapitended  to  the 
term  in  all  three  instancos  of  its  occurrem-e.  The 
second  Fvangelistjimioed,  in  other  ca.>*K«Hoiurtiinos 
iutiuduues  the  Aram,  terms  used  by  our  Lord  (see 
541  71I-W);  but  in  those  coaes  the  liddetl  Gr.  trans- 
lation is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  phrase  dis- 
tinctly marking  it  as  such.  Moreover,  tne  Apostle 
Paul  makes  the  same  addition  of  A  irar^p  in  both 
instances.  Had  the  term  '  Abba,'  then,  beeome  a 
quasi  proper  name?  Indications  are  not  wanting 
tiiat  it  had  already  taken  on  a  degree  of  con- 
\'entioDnl  sacrcdncss ;  servants  were  forbidden 
to  use  it  in  addressing  the  head  of  the  houHo 
(nnrachoth  166,  cited  by  Delitrsoh  on  Kotri.  I.e.). 
It  suems  to  have  been  the  favourite  appellation  of 
God  employed  by  •lesus  iu  prayer  (of.  Mt  1  !•*■■• 
2ti>^*s,  Lk  IIP'  22*'  23",  Jn  ll«  12="-*»_  n'-"-_=^»»). 
This  would  greatly  promote  its  use  in  Christian 
circles ;  and  tliough  tiie  second  worti  was  probably 
added  primarity  by  Gr.-speaking  Jtwa  in  explana- 
tion uf  the  first,  usage  doubtless  soon  gave  the 
phrase  the  force  of  an  intensified  repetition  and 
the  currency  of  a  devotional  fornium.  Merely 
im{>as8ioned  repetition,  indeed,  ordinarily  adheres 
to  the  same  term  (as  rt'ywf,  KOpit.  Mt  7";  *i\ti, 
iJVei,  27") :  autih  oxpressions,  therefore,  as  j-oi, 
d^ijc,  Rev  r  (cf.  2  Co  1*):  *Ameu,  So  bo  it'; 
'  ttallelujab.  Praise  the  Lord,'  are  diwcr  ana- 
loguea.  Rabbinical  examples  are  not  wanting 
of  similar  combinations;  see  Schoettgen,  Uorts 
Heir,  on  Mark,  /.c.  J.  U.  Thaver. 

ABDA  (tt-pi'l,  'servant,  ae.  of  the  Lord':  ef.  namoa 
Obadiah,  Abdeel,  Ebed.— 1.  'E^pd  li,  'A/Sati  A. 
'  KSpni/i  Luc.  Father  of  Adon  i  ram ,  master  of 
Solomon's  forced  levy  (1  K  4")-  2.  'A;33<it  B, 
'ASJcdj  Luc.  A  Levite  descended  from  Jeduthun 
(Noh  U").  Called  Obadiah  (I  Ch  9'«1. 
'  C.  K  BtmxEV. 


ABDEEL 


ABIASAPH 


IBDBBL  CJW^WK  father  of  Sliplemiah  (.ler  36"), 
one  of  those  oracrod  by  King  Jehoiakim  to  arreac 
Jeremiah  and  Banich.    Sejtt.  omits. 

ABDl  (n^ff,  porham  for  .i^u  *  servant  of  Yah,*  cf. 
Palmyr.  *'3;). — 1.  umnilfaMier  of  the  inuucian 
KU.an.  I  Ch  fi«.  2.  Katlicr  of  Kisli,  2  Ch  29". 
S.  A  .lew  who  had  married  a  forei-rn  wife,  Ezr  10" 
=  Aediaa,  1  Es  tf"^.  H.  A  WHITE. 

ABDIAS  (2  Es  I").— Obodioh  the  prophet. 

ABDIEL  (Syi^i  *  eerrant  of  God ').— Son  of  Gani 
(I  Ch  5").     See  Genealociy. 

ABDON  {•^■^S  'scr\-ilc').— 1.  Son  of  nillel.  of 
rirathon  in  Ephraim,  the  loat  of  the  minor  judges, 
Jg  12»*-".  2.  A  foiniJy  of  the  trihe  of  Benjamin 
tlweUing  in  Jenut.,  1  Ch  H**.  3.  A  Oibeonite 
fiunily  dwelling  in  Jenis.,  I  Ch  8*  9**.  4.  A 
eourtier  uf  JosiaJi,  Q  Ch  31* ;  in  S  K  22"  his  name 
in  Achbor.  G.  A.  COOKK. 

ABDON  {[^'^S.').— A  Levitical  city  of  Asher  (Jos 
21",  1  Ch  ir*).  now  (V.  d.  \e\deyAlHkh  E.  of  Achzib 
on  the  hills  (SlVr,  vol.  L  ilieet  iii.J. 

C.  R.  CONDER, 

ABEDNEOO  (^i;  13:^;  ^3j=Mrh.  ^j  *»ervaiit  of 
7iebo*;MKitzig,Gratx,!»chnuler}.— SeeSHADRACH. 

ABEL  (S-i,  'A.dfX).— The  second  son  (twin?)  of 
Ailnni  find  live,  by  occupation  a  herdsman  (Gn  4'), 
otfcicd  to  Goil  a  more  ('■xcvthmt  Bncrilico  than  Cain 
(lie  It*),  and  out  uf  jeutoney  was  stain  by  hi;)  cider 
brother  (Gn  4'.  See  Cais).  The  currenletyuiology 
i'yy}  breath,  vanity)  has  been  disputod  by  the 
Awrriologists,  who  connect  the  name  with  abia, 
ftbnl,  '(!on'(cf.  Asurltanipal) ;  bnt  while  this  may 
weU  be  the  root,  it  does  not  follow  tlmt  it  gives  the 
otymolo['y  in  the  mind  uf  tho  writer.  Tlicro  would 
li»ve  lieeu  no  point  in  naming  the  yonnRer  brother 
•  wn'  (Kmnz  Delitzpuh),  and  it  is  better  tosuppoite 
that  the  proper  name  was  here  designed  to  saf^gest 
the  idea  of  tiie  Bhort.-lived  or  powdbly  the  shepnenl 
(cf.  S3;).  The  representntion  of  A.  as  a  Khepherd 
coincides  with  the  (YT  tradition  of  tho  superiority 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  ground  of  the  aort^pUmcc 
of  A-'s  olToring  (Gn  4*)  ia  not  ila  iwnfnrniily  to  a 
revealed  command,  nor  its  character  of  btoo<i,  but 
the  spirit  of  tnie  piety  which  was  exprej<»»l  in  liix 
L'inng  to  God  his  best,  vii.  the  firstlings  of  the 
tloiik,  and  of  these  the  fattest  portions.  Cain's 
knowledge  of  God's  acceptance  of  A. 'a  oftcring 
implies  a  visible  sign,  probably  the  kindling  of  tho 
sncriftce  by  fire  from  heaven  (cf.  1  K  ia*l.  In  NT 
Abel  appears  as  the  Hrst  martyr  (Mt  23*^},  and  as 
n  huro  of  faith  (He  11*),  while  his  death  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Christ  as  calling,  not  for 
foTgiTeness.  bnt  for  vengcjinre  {cf.  Westcott  on  He 
12*^.  The  character  and  tlio  fate  of  A.  reflect 
the  Jewish  consciouaneMof  the  enduring  lUvision  of 
mankind  into  the  two  classes  of  the^reopte  and 
the  cnL-mic»  uf  God,  and  of  the  pcnwcutiona 
endured  by  His  chosen  people  at  the  handji  of  their 
enemies  (cf.  1  Jn  3*'}. 

LtrauTrBt— Schndcr,  COT;  Dfllmuin,  Ociwfii;  Delltnob. 
Cmetit  i  mad  LiUntore  of  SACftinca. 

W.  P.  PATERSON. 

ABBL  {'^39),  'mea«lnw.' — The  name  of  various 
riaoe*  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  situated  by  cultivable 
Unds.  In  one  ptusage  (1  H  &^)  Xheil  stands 
apfarentlv  for  Eben  ipV),  '  stone '  (see  RV,  A Vm, 
I.aX.  ana  Tar.),  applying  to  a  'great  stone'  at 
Uettuhemesh  of  Judah. 

1.  Abel-bcth-maacah  (AV  maaohab)  (Ti'S  S^^ 
'^.*v).  'AK'!  uf  tlic  KoUHc  of  Maaolifth '  in  L'pjwr 
Ooiilee  (2  S  20^*-  '»■  "),  now  AbU  Knmh,  '  Abel  of 
whenU'  on  the  plateau  of  the  mountojns  a  little  W. 


of  Tell  el-^uiiji  (Dnn).  It  waa  taken  by  ihc  Syrians 
in  tho  lOth  cent.  B.C.  (I  K  \f^,  2  Ch  IG'I,  and  by 
the  Assyrians  about  B.C.  733  (2  K  Iff™}  (5 117',  vol.  1. 
sheet  ii.). 

2.  Abcl-choramlm  (c'3V  ''J?),  'meadow  of  rine- 
3'ard8'  (.Jg  11**),  on  the  .Moab  plateau  near  Minnith. 

3.  Abel-malm  (c;?  S^tj),  •  meadow  of  waters '  (2  Ch 
16'),  the  same  as  No.  I.  The  mountains  in  this 
re^oo  are  well  wftterod,  and  tho  site  noted  for  corn, 
oa  its  mridem  name  shows. 

4.  Abol-mcholah  [.ijino  >3ij),  'meadow  of  the 
dance,'  or  of  the  *  circle'  (Jg  T"*,  1  K  4«  W%  in 
tlie  Jordan  Valley  near  Bethshean.  In  the 
Onomasticun  [s.v.  Aliel  Mnula)  it  ui  platwd  10  Rom. 
mileKfmmSfylhopoIis  [Bethshean),  which  points  to 
tlie  prtwunt  'Aln  Ihtweh,  or  'sweet  spring,'  near 
wliirli  is  a  mined  mound.    See  SWT,  vol.  ii.  sh.  ix. 

5.  Abel-mlzralm  rc^s;:  ^3i«),  'meadow  of  Kgj-ptinns* 
(Gn  &<>"],  or  (with  different  points  Vftc  for  "n^) 
'  moumiiig  of  Egyptians.'  There  ia  a  play  on  Uie 
word  in  tliis  passage.  It  vas  between  Egypt  and 
Hebron,  yet  is  described  as  *  beyond  Jordan.  It  is 
dithcult  to  suppose  that  such  a  route  would  be  taken 
to  Hebron,  nor  was  tlie  region  beyond  Jordan  in 
Canaan.  The  site  is  unknown  (wo  Atad).  [See 
I>elitz9ch  and  DiUni.  in  loc. ;  Driver,  Ceut.p.  xliif., 
and  Taylor  in  Expos.  TimeJ  (1806),  vii.  40"/.] 

6.  Abcl-ihittim  (D^n  ^9^1,  'meadow  of  acacias' 
(Nn  33**),  in  other  passages  ShitUm  only  (which 
sec).  Th(!  place  is  descrilwd  as  in  tliu  ]<lains  of 
Moab.  The  Jordan  plain  E.  of  the  river,  oniioaite 
Jericho,  is  the  site  now  called  G/tOr  el  Seiseoan,  or 
'  valley  of  acaciae.'  The  plain  is  well  watered,  and 
still  dotted  with  acacias.     (See  JSKP,  vol.  i.} 

C.  R.  CONOER. 
ABHORRING.— In  Is  66''  'abhorring'  means  a 
thiiif,'  tlint  is  abhorred,  an  abhorrence:  'They 
t«hall  Ik)  an  n.  unto  all  tlei-h.'  The  ^ame  Heb. 
word  ^i^trr^^  is  tr.  'contempt'  in  Dn  12^  '  Some  t« 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt'  (RVni  'abhor- 
rence'). J.  Hastinqs. 

ABI  {■5«,  probably ='(my}  father'* j  hXX'A^oO)  is 
the  name  of  a  <iueen-motlier  of  the  Sth  cent. 
(2  K  18»)  who  is  called  Abijah  in  the  parallel 
jMasage  2  Ch  29'.  The  rending  in  Kings  is  the 
most  probable,  AW  wo-s  daughter  of  Zechariah 
(*  cf.  Is  8-),  wife  of  Abaz,  and  niutlicr  uf  llozi'kiah. 

G.  K.  Grav. 

ABIA,  ABIAH.— Sea  AJIIJAH. 

ABI-ALB0N(j^3H-3»«,  A  ' Artr\pvp).—A  member 
of  '  the  TliirU','  or  third  division  of  David's  heroes 
(2  S  23").  In  the  parallel  paa.-mi;e(l  Ch  11")  wo 
find  '  Abiel '  (Sw-ss) ;  this  is  undoubtedly  right, 
and  is  aupitorted  by  B  ([faSJa^ofX)  and  Luc. 
{[Va\<r]afiitfs).  KJoeteriuann  lias  further  conjectured 
that  the  final  syllable  '  twn '  (p3)  of  Abi-albon  is  a 
corruption  of  'Beth'  (ri*2),  and  belongs  to  the 
following  wonl  (-nsipn).  Wellhausen  and  Budde 
restore  .4.bi-baal  l^wsu).    See  Ajibathite. 

J.  1'.  STF.XMXa. 

ABIASAPH  (icrw  MMi-''i.fu;/A  = 'father  has 
gatliervd'),  E.X  0^  =  EBIA8APH  (it:?ti  'Ebh-y(uaph 
=  'fath«r  ha.s  increa-sud),  1  Cli  fi^^^O";  cf.  further 
1  Ch  2ti',  where  Asaph  occurn  by  error  for  one  of 
tho  two  jireceding  f<»Tns;  see  Berthean,  1./. 

The  vTklence  (or  tfa«  &]temiiUr«  fomts  naj  tto  Uiiu  Hinf 

For  AbUuBid)— Hvb.  t«xt  and  Tu^.  at  £s  0** ;  uid  powlUy 
Vulgr.  MftfciMjut)  In  ftll  pUc«S,  Kind  LXX  ('.\J»<v#  or 
'li&mntp)  in  all  pUoat  azcapi  cod.  B  tii  I  Ch  (^;  btil 
Vulf .  Knd  LXX  sn  imUv  unl3ii|rumi«. 

For  Ebyunpb — Sam.  at  Kx  <l>* ;  llttb.  Uxt  in  nH  ikumvm  Ld 
CbranJcIei.    Agslnst  ths  tniddle  h  at  Ab4iu»|>h,  hnA  Uwro- 

fore  io  tsiroar  of  Ebj-uaph,  are  it>p  Syr. '-  O'lf^^  *'*|    Ex 


*  On  Uu  iDMDlngs  ot  this  nuD*  uid  the  toUowlns  names  be- 
glanfair  with  Abl.  ho  furtticr  art.  NAMn.  Psorsa. 


ABIATHAK 


ABIATHAB 


6^  I  Ob  «»;  -t7v  .m*^*!   1  Cb  e>?  &i>)  ud  LXX,  B 

The  evidoncc  thus  preponderates  in  favour  of 
Ebiaeaph. 

Ebiii>aph  is  the  name  of  a  di%'ision  of  the 
KoraJiiUt  l.«v'iteM,  anil  is  iiirnttunitd  Dtily  in  thu 
genealogies  of  P  and  the  Chronicler.  According 
to  1  Ch  9"  26'  (in  the  latter  pasaage  rea<l 
Elnasaph  for  Asaph ;  see  above),  a  section  of  the 
division  actod  as  doorkeepers.  On  the  diflScnlties 
which  arise  when  Kbiasoph  in  the  j;enealogies  is 
(crroneouftlv)  regarded  as  an  individaol,  sec  the 
article  in  Smiths  DS.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABIATHAR  Ctc;??  '  father  of  plenty,'  for  yc^if, 
or  'The  Great  one  is  father'  [BUhr]).— A  land- 
holder (1  1C  2^)  of  Analhoth  in  Benjamin,  a 
priestly  city  {Jo&  21"),  whence  also  spning  the 
priest-projihet  Jcreniiali.  Ho  was  son  of  the  liiuh 
priest  Ahijah  or  Ahimelcch,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  1  S  22^,  where  it  is  iuitdicd  that  he  aluno 
escaped  from  the  inasi?;ncrc  of  the  priests  at  Nob. 
Accordin;;  to  the  Hob.  t*'xt  of  I  R  23",  he  joined 
David  at  Keilah,  in  which  caso  22*  would  ho  pro- 
leptic,  and  23'-*  mijiht  be  explained  by  supposinj; 
that  David  conid  iminire  of  tne  Lord  by  a  prophet 
II  S  28<).  (.ff.  Gsd  (22>):  but  according  to  the 
LXX  'he  went  dowTi  with  David  into  Kcilah,' 
apparently  from  tho  forest  of  llarcth ;  and  thia 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  story.  David 
felt  a  special  appeal  to  his  atTebtioiiA  in  the  yoanc 
priest's  position  :  '  I  have  occasioned  the  death  of 
all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  house.  Abide  thon 
with  me,  fear  not ;  for  he  thst  seeketh  my  life 
seeketh  thy  life.'  The  friendship  thus  ccmiintod 
by  a  common  dBnj:;er  was  remcmhcied  long  afL<:r- 
wardu  by  Solomon  when  commuting  A. 'a  death 
sentence  into  degradation :  *  thou  bast  been  uClUctcd 
in  all  wherein  iity  father  was  afflicted.' 

The  ndhenion  of  A.  was  of  signal  service  to 
David,  ina.<«mnch  as  he  broaght  with  him  an 
ophod,  which,  whether  it  were  the  high  priestly 
ephod  containing  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (so 
Jerome,  i,>ii.  licb.  in-loc,  and  Joa  Ant.  VI.  x'lv.  G\ 
or  a  sacred  image,  was  at  all  events  a  recognised 
nif-thod  of  'impiiring  of  the  Lord'  (1  S  14^,  LXX, 
UVni).  In  this  way  A.  was  able  to  continue  to 
David  (1  S  23*  3)/)  the  services  rendered  before 
hv  his  father  {i  S  22").  Dean  Stanley  mentions 
{Jewiik  C'h.  Lcct.  3G)  a  Jewish  tradition  that  tho 
power  of  thus  inquiring  of  the  Lord  expired  with 
A-  J  and  posaibly  in  virtue  of  lliis«  power  he  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  David's  t-ounsM^llun  (I  C'h  27"). 

In  David's  flight  from  Al>»><ilom  wo  lind  A. 
loyal,  and  only  prevented  by  David's  rcoitcst  from 
shnring  his  ma-ster's  exile  :  and  his  son  Jonathan, 
with  Ahimaaz,  iisf'^l  to  convey  from  the  priests  to 
the  king  secret  intL-lligence  of  Absalom's  plans. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  words  of  Solomon, 
'Thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before 
David  my  father'  (1  K  2*j,  refer  to  the  attempt 
made  by  Zaxlok  and  A.  to  carry  the  ark  witli 
David  on  hix  flight  (Sljinlevl,  or  to  the  commis- 
sion given  hy  David  to  7.at\ok  and  A.  (I  Ch  IS"*'*) 
to  Buperintend  the  carrying  of  tho  ark  by  the 
I.evitee  from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mt.  Zion 
[l*ord  A.  Her^'ey).  On  both  these  occn-iiona  A.  is 
not  so  prominent  aa  Zodok  (see  esp.  2  S  Iff**- ", 
where  (Jriitz  reads,  '  A.  went  up '  for  *  atood 
still,*  cf.  Jos  3'*).  The  reference  is  much  more 
general,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  ark 
as  the  symbol  of  J"'s  pre^enp«  aecompHnying  the 
host  to  battle  (see.  e.g.,  Nu  31*,  Jos  (<•*',  I  S  4', 
2  S  H");  The  attempt  made  by  Zadok  and  A. 
WHS  an  instance  of  this  custom,  and  not  a  new 
departure ;  and  David  refusea  to  punnit  it,  not 
bocause  it  was  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  tlio 


ark,  bat  as  being  himself  unworthy  to  claim 
the  special  protection  of  J'.  It  may  here  bo 
noted  that  a  conjecture  has  been  made,  ttmt  as 
Zadok  niinistorcd  at  the  tabernacle  at  liilwon 
(I  Ch  IG"),  so  A,  may  have  been  the  custodian  of 
the  ark  on  Mt.  Ziou,  On  the  defeat  of  Absalom, 
Zadok  and  A.  smoothed  the  way  for  the  king's 
restoration  (2  S  19").  A.'s  loyalty  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  proof  to  the  end ;  na  united  with  Joab 
in  tending  his  influence  to  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  Adonijah.  Both  priest  and  chief  captain  were 
[K>s»ibly  actuated  by  jealousj-,  the  one  of  Zadok, 
and  the  other  of  !«naiali.  But  while  Joab  was 
executed  in  accordance  with  David's  dying  in- 
structions, A.'s  life  was  spared  in  consideration  of 
his  old  loyalty;  'So  Solomon  thrust  out  A.  from 
beinL'  priest  unto  the  Lord ;  that  he  might  fulfil  tho 
wora  of  the  Lord  which  He  sjMvke  concerning  the 
house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh*  (1  K  2**). 

With  thedepusiliun  of  A.  the  direct  high  priestly 
line  of  Eieazar  came  to  an  end.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  this,  sioc-o  it  has  been  commonly 
held,  on  the  anthority  of  Chron.  end  Jowphus,  that 
tho  high  priests,  from  Eli  to  A.  inclusive,  were 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  and  that  the  lino  of 
Elcazar  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Zadok. 
Let  us  examine  the  evidence  on  which  this  state- 
nient  refits. 

Tho  Chronicler  mentions  as  priests  in  David's 
time,  'Zadok  of  the  eons  of  EleaEar,  and  Ahime- 
lech  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar'  (I  Ch  24»-«),  tliis 
Aliimeloch  being  son  of  A.,  accordinj?  to  v.".  Now 
'  Ahimelech.  son  of  A.,'  is  ijuite  uiihistoricol.  In 
2  S  IS",  1  K  1",  Jonathan  la  son  and  representa- 
tive of  A. ;  and,  moreover,  A  did  not  lose  the 
odice  of  high  priest  until  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  mifitjiku  originated  in  2  S  if,  where,  hy  a 
very  anciunt  error,  '  .Ahimelech,  son  of  A.,'  is  joint 
priest  with  Zadok.  Tho  emendation,  'A.,  son  of 
jVhimelech,'  found  in  the  Syr.  version,  is  adopted 
by  Goscnioa,  Wollhauscn,  and  Driver,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  The  Chronicler  not  only 
copies  the  mistake  (1  Ch  IS'*),  with  the  obvious 
blunder  '  Abimolech,'  but  treats  this  Ahiniolcfh  as 
a  real  personage.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  JosephuR  in 
hi*  pai-apbras«!  of  1  Ch  24  (Ant.  n.i.  14.  7)  mentions 
A.,  not  Ahimelech,  and  yet  ho  accepts  {viiL  1.  3, 
V.  10.  4)  the  descent  of  A,  from  Ithamar,  and  further 
dUtinctly  asserts  that  durin"  the  high  priesthood 
of  Eli  and  his  aoccesaors  the  defendants  of  Elenzar 
were  merely  private  individuals.  The  Chronicler, 
on  the  other  Liand,  i^^iores  Eli  and  his  descendants, 
and  in  1  Ch  6'-^*-  **•"  gives  what  seems  intended 
to  bo  a  list  of  high  jiriests  from  Aaron  to  the 
Captivity  in  tho  line  of  Eleazar.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Chron- 
icler will  not  think  tho  snggt'^tJon  unreasonable, 
that  here  we  have  an  attempt  Imlh  to  vindicate 
tho  unbroken  succession  of  the  high  prie-nts  of 
his  own  time,  and  to  evade  wliLVt  he  would  liaye 
eonsidererl  a  stumbling-block  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory. Thus,  if  A.  wore  tho  lineal  successor  of 
Eleazar,  would  not  his  deposition  l»e  a  breaking  on 
God's  part  of  the  promise  to  Phinehas  of  on  ever- 
lasting priesthood!  (Nu  25").  Yet  the  unhiaseed 
reader  of  I  S  2"  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  promise  to  Phinehas,  and  a  no  lens 
plain  assertion  that  tho  promise  wajt  conditional : 
•  I  said,  imlccd,  that  tliy  house,  and  the  house  of 
thy  father,  ehould  walk  before  Me  for  ever;  but 
now  the  I.«rd  wiith,  Bo  it  far  from  Me,'  ete. 
Theso  wunis  cannot  refer  to  the  general  promise 
to  Aarwn's  family  in  Ex  2ff,  for  God's  purpose  in 
l)mt  respect  was  not  altered  ;  the  Aaronic  descent 
of  Zadok  being  undisimted.  It  is  iutorcsting  to 
obsen-e  that  the  Chronicler  does  not  say  that  Eli's 
family  haii  usurped  the  high  priesthood,  aa  Josenhus 
insinuates;  and.  Indeed,  audi,  a  usurpation  coutd  nut 
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have  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  cftrlier  his- 
tory iiad  it  ever  occturod.  Tiio  Chronicler,  on  the 
uLlicr  hand,  prorides  an  explanation  of  another 
tttumbliQg  •  block  —  the  dual  high  prieatbood  of 
Znduk  and  A.  in  David's  reign— by  tiie  statenieut 
witli  nliidi  1  Cti  2i  oi>ens,  (bat  •Eleaa'-ar  anil 
Ithaniar  Bxet-uted  the  jiriesta'  office.*  Tbia  aeeinH 
an  CKceltt-'nt  preceilent  for  a  dual  prieetliooil,  but 
labaars  under  two  difficulties:  Lnt,  that  it  is 
{{nite  unsupported  by  the  Pent,  and  JoHh.,  in 
^vbich  Klt?azar  alone  is  hiph  prieet  after  Aurun's 
deotb ;  and,  secondly,  that  aJtliough  Zadok's  name 
always  comes  first  when  the  tvtb  are  mentioned 
toother,  yot  A.  was  the  chief  until  the  rei^n 
of  liolomon,  when  Zodok  waa  prcmated  to  his 
place  (l  K  2").  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
prieata  who  aerve  in  Ez«kiel's  ideal  temple  are 
always  styled  '  the  sons  of  ZaJok '  [40*  «"  M" 
•tS**),  as  if  they  could  claim  no  higher  antiqaity. 

A.  is  mentioned  in  I  K  4'  as  still  joint  priest 
with  Za4lok ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or 
may  refer  to  the  beeinnin^  of  Solomon's  roi^,  jnst 
M,  in  2  S  23,  Aaahel  ann  Uriah  are  enuriii-ratfd 
among  David's  mighty  men.  There  is  a  dillicultY 
connocteil  wlUt  the  mention  of  A.  in  Mk  2°*  KV, 
where  Christ  is  made  to  sa^  tliat  David  ate  the 
nhcwbread  '  when  A.  was  hish  priestj'  ^irj  'A^dOap 
ipXitpiuf,  B,  K,  Vulg.  (*  Bub  A.  pnncipe  sacer- 
dotutti ').  Tbo  words  aro  omitted  by  D  and  some 
Old  Latin  MSS,  while  A,  C,  1,  33  insert  roC  before 
ipvUp<vt,  '  in  the  days  of  A.  the  high  pritat,'  i.e. 
in  nis  liftftime,  but  not  noceasarity  during  hia  high 
pritMlhoud.  N,  J.  D.  WHtTE. 

ABIB  (s'syrr,  alwnya  with  art.,  /lipt  t&p  Piaw, 
menn*  novorum  or  n(»r(inim/r«yiff»,  Ex  13*  23" 
34",  Dt  iff).    See  TlJUi, 

ABIDA  (BT3t!  'niy  father  had  knowledge').— A 
son  of  Midian  (Gn  25*  AV  Abidab,  1  Ch  l^\. 

UIDAN  ir;"f  'father  is  jndge*)  is  a  name  that 
occuni  only  m  P.  According  to  this  document, 
Abidan,  son  of  Oidconi,  of  the  tribe  of  Geujaniin, 
was  one  of  tlio  twelve  'princes'  who  represented 
their  rt'^pective  tribes  at  the  census  and  on  certain 
oUier  occaaiuns,  Nu  1"  2»  "*•"  10". 

G.  B.  GraV. 

ABIDE.  —  In  AV  and  RV  '  abide '  is  used 
both  tran-itivoly  and  intranMtively.  1.  As  a 
tmna.  vm'b  in  two  senses  ;  (a)  to  await,  be  in 
store  for,  a.s  Ac  2tf^  *  Bonds  taid  afllictions  abide 
mc';  cf.  Pa  37'  (Pr.  Ilk.}  "TLicy  that  patiently 
abide  the  Lord.'  [6)  To  wiUiMjuiO,  endure,  as 
Jrr  lU"  'The  nntioii»  shall  not  be  able  to  abide 
His  indignation':  Mai  3^  'Hut  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  Ilio  coming?'  Cf.  'They  cannot  abide 
to  hcAT  of  altering.'  Pref.  to  AV  lOlI  ;  *  Nature 
cannot  abide  that  any  place  should  Ix)  empty,' 
11.  Smith  (IS93},  Serm.  U7.  3.  As  an  intrans. 
verb  in  three  senscii :  («)  to  continue  in  the  place 
or  in  the  state  in  which  one  now  is,  as  Ac  27" 
'Except  thf.m  abide  in  the  nhip';  Jn  12'*  'Ex- 
cept a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die, 
it  abidoth  nlone  '  ;  1  Co  7*  '  She  is  happier  if  niie 
BO  abide ' :  2  Mar  7"  '  abide  a  while,  and  behold  bia 
groat  power.'  (6)  To  dwell,  reside,  as  Lk  8"  '  And 
wore  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 
bat  in  the  tomba';  Ps  01*  '  I  will  abide  {RV 
'  dwell ')  in  Thy  tabernacle  for  ever  * ;  Jn  S** 
'And  the  bond-Hcrvant  abidctb  not.  in  the  house 
for  ever:  the  son  abideth  fur  ever';  Jii  IS"  'Ho 
tliat  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  liim.'  (i)  To  last, 
endure  itf!^\t.  iu  the  face  of  trial,  cf.  1  (A),  above),  as 
1  Co  3'*  'If  any  man's  work  abide';  Pa  llff" 
'Thou  hast  estnbiiHhed  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.' 
Abiding,  as  an  mlj.,  is  uwd  by  RV,  He  10»  >a 
better  poaseasion  aad  an  a.  one,*  and  13'*  'an  a. 


city';  aa  a  noon  it  is  found  1  Ea  S^'  'they  hare 
given  us  a  sore  a.  in  Jewry.'  J.  HASTlKas. 

ABIEL  Ov'ZH  'father  is  God').— i.  Son  of 
Zeror,  of  the  tribe  of  Benj.,  waa  father  of  Kiah  and 
Ner,  and  consenuuntly  grandfather  of  Saul  and 
Abner,  I  S  9'  14",  Acoorrting  to  I  Ch  8»  =  9"  Ker 
was  father  of  KiHh  ;  in  this  case  Abiel  would  have 
been  great-grandfather  of  Saul.  Hut  the  statenmnt 
in  Ch  i.i  an  error,  very  possi  b!y  duo  to  transcrip- 
tional causes ;  vU/.  Uertbuau  on  1  Ch  8".  2.  The 
najne  of  one  of  David's  'thirty  men*  (2  S23")  = 
1  Ch  n*».  The  form  (Abl-albon)  nnder  which  this 
man's  name  now  appears  in  t  he  Heb.  text  of  Soinne! 
is  due  to  textual  corruption;  Wellhausen  (on  2  8 
23'')  eupiwwjs  the  original  form  to  have  been 
Abibaal  j  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  form  (Abtel)  preserved  in  Chron. ;  of. 
Driver  on  2  S  23".  G.  U.  GitAY. 

ABIEZER  {•rsi'ys  'father  Is  help').  —  1.  The 
namo  of  a  clan  (loci's  Jus  17*  (P  or  R) ;  •)^(t  Jg 
0"]  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Jg  0"). 
Consequently,  in  genealogical  descriptions  of  the 
tribal  relations,  Abiezor  api>eara  nj  a  ran  or 
descendant  of  Manoaseh,  Jos  l7^  1  CU  7",  Nu 
2ti**  {V  I  in  this  last  pnasage  the  name  is  written 
lezer,  lisf m.  LXX  *Ax»^iV)-  The  most  distiogiiished 
member  of  the  clan  wa.t  Gideon,  who  desuribes  it 
{cf,,  however,  Moore  [Intern.  Critvnl  Cmrttn^nt- 
tiry]  on  Jg  0'"]  as  'the  pooroiit  in  Manasseh,' 
Jg  0",  cf.  3'.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  the  clan 
waa  settled  at  Ophrab  of  the  Abiezritea  (Jg  tf**, 
cf.  v."),  which  perhaps  lay  near  Shechem.  In  any 
case  it  would  DO  an«ife,  from  P's  Ktatemcnt  that 
Abic7.cr  waa  a  Eon  of  (iilead  (No  26*" :  cf.  1  Ch  7^, 
but  cf.  Jos  17'),  to  infer  that  the  elan  was  ever 
hHllled  un  the  E.  of  Jurdon ;  cf.  Dillmaun  on  Nu 
2G".  2t  AUezer  the  Anathotliite,  i.e.  man  of 
Anathoth  in  Benjamin  (I  Ch  27'=';  cf.  Jer  I'), 
waa  one  of  David's  heroes,  2  S  23"-=!  Ch  U*. 
According  to  1  Ch  27"  he  waa  the  acting  military 
ullicer  of  David' Ft  army  in  the  Dth  month.  Ablesrite 
lA  Lbo  gcutilic  form.  G.  B.  G&AV. 

ABIGAIL  and  (2  S  17°  RV)  Ablgal  (lleb.  gener- 
ally V}'5C.  3  timea  ^i'5B,  once  each  '?:3'3»<,  V}3ij 
'  father  is  |oy,'  or,  perhaps,  if  the  '  be  not  original. 
'  has  rejoiced.'  —  1.  The  discreet  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  Hearing  of  her 
husband's  dismissal  of  David's  me^wngera,  and 
rcfufial  of  their  ru<inesU  unknown  to  her  husband 
alio  wt;nt  to  meet  David  with  provisions  for  hini 
and  bis  men,  and  in  this  way  ho  gainL>d  David's 
favour  that  lie  abamloued  his  intended  raid  on 
Nabal.  Some  ten  doys  after,  Nal>al  died,  and 
subnenuently  Abigail  become  David's  wifu :  this 
was  otter  David's  former  wife,  Miclial,  had  been 
given  to  Palti.  but  apparently  at  about  the  same 
time  that  he  also  married  Ahinuam  the  Jezrwliteis. 
Together  with  Ahinoam.  Abigail  shared  Ihivid's 
life  at  Gath,  suffered  captivity  (from  Zikla^j)  by  the 
Amalnkites,  and  was  speedily  rescued :  later  she 
tivL-d  snl\\  David  at  Hebron,  and  there  bore  a  son, 
— Chileab(2S  3'j  ur  Djinirl  (1  Ch  3')  by  name,— 
1  S  25  :  alw>  27^  3'P- '"  2  S  2'  3^,  1  Ch  3'. 

2.  A  sister  of  Zemiah — and  according  to  1  Ch  2" 
also  of  Da\-id — who  through  her  union  with  Ithra 
the  Ishmaelite  (se«  art.  Itura]  became  mother  of 
Amaso.  The  words  in  2  S  17"  (rn]  na),  which 
oasert  that  f^he  waa  a  daughter  of  Naho^ih,  are 
probably  am  intrusion  from  v."  {em  p  =  the  son  of 
Nalioshi ;  cf.  Wellhauson,  i.t.  G.  B.  GiiAV. 

ABIHAIL  (Heh.  Vo'Ji!  'father  is  might').— 
According  to  the  Massom  the  name  is  rea4l  V^aa 
(with  .1,  not  nj  in  I  Ch  2»  2  Ch  11":  but  thiw  ut 
probably   the   result   of   a   pro-Mas«orutic    tran- 
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wrilitional  error.  1.  Mentioned  only  in  Nn  3*  (P)  in 
(lio  nlirtise  *Zuriel,  eon  of  Abihail '  (see  ZuRlRl.). 
a.  'Wife'  vi  Aliiwliur.  J  Ch  2*.  8.  Danglittr  of 
Eltab.  son  of  Jesiw,  and  ooiisenucntly  a  niece  of 
lMvid*».  The  only  psBsage  (2  Cli  1 P')  vrhere  she  is 
mentioned  in  si lylitiy  corrupt ;  but,  according  to 
ilm  niust  nroLul>te  ememlation,  Abiliail  was  tliu 
tnotlicr  of  Uclioboam's  wife  Mahaln.th.  Accordinj' 
to  anotbcr  intArprutation,  Abiliail  was  wifo  of 
l<eholK>am  ;  but  tbii*  in  not  tbe  natural  sense  of  tlie 
lleb.  text,  and  is  out  of  hamtony  wilb  the  context  ; 
vv."-  ■*  imply  that  only  one  wife  hae  Iwcn  mentioned. 
♦.  In  thiB  ca*p  the  name  occurs  only  in  1  Ch  O"-* 
in  a  Gadit«  gcncnlofrv ;  tin's  Abibail  was  apnareatly 
aclattrettidvnt  in  CUleod.  8.  Father  of  Estnor,  and 
uncle  of  Mordecni  (list  2"  £P).  For  the  curious 
variunt  of  hXX,  which  gives  tlie  regular  hXX 
equiraJeat  of  Abluadab,  it  i»  dURcuIt  to  account. 

G.  B.  Gray. 
ABIHD  {m-^K  'he  ia  father'),  second  son  of 
Anion  by  Eliabeba  (Ek  6°.  Nu  3'  26",  1  Ch  6^ 
a4'| :  accompanied  Mosea  to  the  top  of  Sinai  (Ex 
24'-'):  admitted  to  the  priest's  office  (Ex  28'}; 
slain  for  ollering  strange  lire  {Lv  H)'- ',  Nu  3*  20", 
1  CU  LM>).  W.  C.  Allbk. 

ABIHDD  (-"I'W  'my  father  ia  majcdiy ').— A 
Itcnjamile,  son  of  Bela  (1  Ch  8*).    See  GenhaI-OOY. 

ABIJAB  (nrjii  'Jah  is  my  father').—!.  King  of 
Jndah  O-Titt,  2  Ch  13*-").  He  ia  called  Abljom 
(Vulg.  Abiam),  1  K  14"  15^-»-»-  Nestle  explains 
this  as  equivalent  to  cp'SH  'father  of  thopcoplo'; 
bnt  fiince  Abijab  ib  rcatl  by  tliirUcn  of  Keunicotl's 
and  do  Howsi'B  MSS,  »upportu<l  by  the  LXX 
'Affio6,  Abijam  ia  probably  a  mistake.  As  beiBp 
til©  eldest  Bon  of  Maacah,  tlie  favourite  wife  ot 
Itchoboam.  his  father  appointed  him  *  to  be  chief, 
even  the  prince  among  his  br«threu ;  for  ho  was 
minded  to  make  him  king '  (2  Ch  1 1^).  Hie  mother'B 
nanie  is  variounl  v  given  aa  Maac-ali  the  daughter 
of  Abii-lialom  (1  fc  15')  (Absalom,  2  Ch  U**-''),  or 
Micjiiali  tbe  dauL'ht^'r  of  Uriel  of  Giheah  {2  Ch  (3*). 
See  Maacah.  Ho  reigned  alwut  two  years,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  pral»ably  no  reign  the  account*  of  which 
in  Kinipi  and  ChrouicleK  aiu  so  dittcri'imnL  a.<i  that 
of  Abijah.  In  Kings  there  ia  noUiing  related  of 
him  except  that '  he  walked  in  all  the  fins  of  his 
father,'  and  that  '  there  -was  "war  between  Abijam 
and  Jeroboam';  nnti,  in  the  history  of  Asa,  an 
incidental  alluaion  to  '  things  that  Abijah  had 
dedicated '  for  the  temple.  In  fact,  as  in  the  easo 
of  Jchoram  (2  K  8'*),  he  waa  spared  by  God 
merely  on  account  of  tlie  divine  promise  to  David. 
But  in  Chronicles  not  only  ia  there  much  additional 
historical  matter,  but  Abijah  eeems  to  be  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  liu  in  made  the  utlerer  of  a  Rort 
of  manifeBto  of  thu  theocratic  princijjlea  of  Judah. 
The  deHultory  warfare  implied  in  Kings  becomea 
in  Chronicles  one  decisive  pitched  battle  fought  in 
tlie  territory  of  Ephraiiu,  in  which  Abijidi'a  army 
of  400.000  slay  5lio,0w  out  of  the  80<J,uOO  mar- 
slialled  by  Jeroboam.  The  battle  is  prece<tcd  by 
on  oraUoa  Epoken  on  Mt.  Zemaraim  by  Abijali. 
After  stronglv  alHrmtng  the  divine  right  of  tbe 
Davidic  line,  lie  dwells  on  the  preWous  imjiiety  of 
Jerolruam's  rel»ellion  against  Uchoboam  wiion  tbe 
latter  'was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and  could 
not  withstand  them  ;  anri  now  ye  think  to  withstand 
tlie  kingrtnm  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of 
havid.'  Tliegodsondpriestaof  Judah  and  Israel  are 
Bharply  contrasted  :  'Wliofloever  cometh  to  conse- 
crato  hluiself  with  a  youac  huHiKik  and  Hwrn  nuiof, 
the  same  ma^  bo  a  priest  oi  tbein  that  arenogoriB.' 
The  ceremonial  of  the  daily  worship  at  Jenisaleni  is 
niinntely  dos<.^riI«-d,  and  tiie  loyalty  of  Judah  to 
J*  is  twice  affirmed.    The  battle  wlucb  follows 
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FHails  like  an  echo  of  the  heroic  age  of  larael. 
'JerolKjani  caused  an  ambnsbment  to  come  about 
behind  them.  .  ,  .  the  iirieKtH  simndud  with  the 
tnunpets  (cf.  Nu  10"  31%  Joa  6^),  then  tbe  men 
of  Judali  gave  a  atiout  (cf.  Jos  6**) ;  and  oa  the  men 
of  J  udah  aliouted.  it  came  to  pass  that  God  itmote 
JeroWxuii  and  all  Israel.'  Three  cities  of  Israel 
were  taken  :  liethet,  Jcthanah,  and  Ephron.  The 
lotit  two  are  ntberwiita  unknown,  unlcKS  Ephron 
or  Ephrain  (RVm)  be  the  «aino  as  Epliraim  (2  8 
13^,  Jn  U").  Bethel  must  aoon  have  been  re- 
covered by  Baasha  {2  Ch  10*).  After  this  wo  are 
told  that  Abijah  '  waxed  mighty,  and  took  unto 
himself  fourteen  wives.*  Presumnbly  most  of  his 
thirty-eight  children  wore  bom  before  he  came  to 
the  throne.  The  (Chronicler  mentions  as  his  au- 
thority for  this  reipn  the  commentary  (Midrosh) 
of  the  prophet  Idao,  who  waa  also  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Relioboaiu. 

2.  Samuel's  second  son,  who  with  his  brother 
Joel  judged  at  Beeraheba  (1  S  8-).  Their  corrupt 
admintstratioa  of  justice  waa  one  of  the  zeasoaa 
alleged  by  tlie  elders  of  Israel  la  justiftcatton  of 
their  demand  for  a  king.  The  RV  retains  the 
spelling  Abiah  in  1  Ch  6"C 

3.  A  iHin  of  Jeroboam  I.  who  died  in  ckildhuod. 
flif*  mother  having  gone  diKgidwKl  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah  to  inquire  if  he  should  recover,  receivijil  the 
heavy  tirhngs  of  the  future  annihilation  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboani,  and  of  the  immediate  death  of 
her  child,  '  tAken  away  from  the  evil  to  come*: 
'  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and  Imry  him ; 
for  he  only  of  Jeroboani  shall  come  to  the  grave, 
because  in  him  there  in  found  nome  good  thing 
toward  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam' (1  K  14''). 

4.  1  Ch  2-4"'.  One  of  the  'heads  of  fathers' 
houses '  of  the  sons  of  Eluazor,  who  gavo  his  name 
to  tbe  8th  of  the  24  coureea  of  prieeta,  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  whom  is  ascrilied  to  Dand  (1  Ch  24', 
2  Ch  8").  To  this  course  /acliarian,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Lk  1').  It  i^ 
probable  that  this  clan,  and  not  an  individual,  is 
indicated  in  the  lists  of  priest*  who  '  m  vnt  up  witli 
Zorubbabcl '  (Neb  12*}.  LXX  omits  this  and  other 
naniM  in  Neh  12  (they  are  supplied  by  k  =■•»-),  and  in 
the  list  of  priefits  who '  wjiled  unto  the  covenant '  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (10^)  ('A^iui,  B,  «).  Of  tbe 
21  names  In  Neh  10.  13  oi^cur  in  nearly  the  same 
order  in  a  list  of  22  in  ch.  12,  while  three  otheraare 
very  bimilar ;  and  of  the  nnnies  in  these  two  lists 
0  are  found  in  the  names  of  David's  conrses.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  'the  book  of  the  ^encalo^  of 
tliem  that  came  up  at  the  first'  (Neb  7,  Lzr  2) 
mentions  only  four  faniiliee  of  priests,  nor  do  there 
ceem  to  have  been  more  in  the  time  of  Ezr  flO""-). 

8.  A  son  of  Beeher,  non  of  Benjamin.  1  Ch  7". 

6.  KV  retains  '  Abiuh,'  1  Ch  2**.  Wife  of 
Hezron,  oldest  son  of  Perez,  son  of  Judah.  She 
was  probably  daughter  of  Machir  (2"). 

7.  Wife  of  Ahaz,  aad  mother  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  20'),  named  Abi.  2  K  I9-.  Iler  father 
Zccliariah  is  pojtsibly  mentioned  In  la  S-. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitb, 
ABIJAH.— See  ABtJAn. 

ABILENE  CAfiiX^v^),  Lk  3'.— A  tetrarchy  about 
A.D.  2»j  in  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  vi.  10,  xtx.  v.  1, 
XX.  vii  1 ;  iVars,  11.  xi.  6),  the  cap.  IwingatAbila 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Hermon.  The  ruins  of  Abda 
surround  a  small  village  on  the  right  l«nk  of  the 
river  at  Sdh  JKdrfy  Barada,  '  the  market  of  ttic 
valley  of  the  Ahana  Kiver.'  The  name  has  given 
rise  to  a  local  tradition  (ItaNcd  on  the  Kurau)  that 
Cain  here  buried  .\bel,  whose  tomb  is  hIiohti  at  a 
large  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  tup  of  a  rlilT  to 
the  south.  It  ia  also  preserved  in  the  Latin  text 
of  Luciua  Venia,  on  toe  N.  side  of  the  rock-cut 
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paange  ol  the  Rom.  road  W.  of  the  town.  The 
region  of  Abilene  is  also  noticetJ  in  a  Gr.  text 
found  in  1ST3  al  Iturkush  on  iJcmion,  Bho>^ing 
that  tho  duitrict  included  the  Antilcbanon  anu 
llermon,  N.W.  of  Damascas.  There  is  a  ceme- 
tery nt  Abila  of  Horn,  rock-cut  tonibi)  on  the  left 
of  the  fctrcttiii,  M-liich  here  forms  a  cascade.  Thej' 
are  ndurned  with  ha-i-ielief  liiii^t^,  and  there  are 
neveral  UimlMttones  with  Gr.  texU,  giving  the  names 
iif  Lucius,  Arehelann,  Phedi^tus,  Antonin,  and 
I'hil&nder.  N.  of  t)ie  river  and  E.  of  the  town  ore 
fonndatious  of  a  imiall  Itoui.  tumplc. 

UnkAm>.— TU-lnnil,  PtUiutinit,  n.  fiKT ff. ;  Roblnwn,  tattr 
BR,  pp.  4TP-M4:  I'orUr,  (Hani  Cttitt  </ finjAan,  p.  S62(. ; 
Schfirar,  njPl.  li.  336-3S0:  Conder,  Tmt-Wartin  Pal.  p.  127; 
Fnmr,  Zrittehri/t  dca  eUvinAtn  I'aUMinn-  r«rKiia,  viil.  40 ; 
SWPSpmM  Papen;  Vfmddlngtim,  tnterif.  Ortt.  ft  Lit  de  ta 
5|rri#.  $,v.  ■  Abdifc*  C.  R.  CONUKK. 

ABILITY.— Both  in  OT  and  NT  abilitv  oceura 
Id  two  Bcnses,  which  maet  be  distingfimhed.  1.  Jt 
signifies  nuUerial  cajmcity,  resourcee^  wealUi,  as 
Exr  2*  'They  gave  after  their  a.  (Heb.  'ace  a« 
his  band  may  reat-h')  into  the  treaRury";  Lv  27* 
*  According  tu  Uie  a.  of  him  that  vaueti  shall  the 
priest  value  him."  Cf.  LXX  of  Lv  25*'' "  with  Ac 
U*  below ;  and 

'Ont  of  my  luui  wkl  low  ftbDlly 
I'll  lend  fou  somcUtlne.* 

— ShokespMre,  T.  S,  lil.  4. 

Thif*  is  the  moaning  aIi<o  of  Ac  II'"  'Then  the 
iliK-iptc«,  every  man  according  to  his  a.,  dcter- 
inined  to  eend  relief  nnto  the  bret-hron,'  though 
the  original  is  a  verb,  *ro*(ii  tvnopuTi  tit,  meaning 
*acv.  as  each  prospered.'  2.  It  ai^'nifies  personal 
ra]iai>i(T,  strength  of  l»dy  or  oi  rnind.  Thim 
Da  I* '  Such  OS  liad  a.  (73)  in  them  to  stand  in 
the  king's  palaoe' ;  Mt  23"  '  He  gave  talents  .  .  . 
to  every  inan  according  to  his  several  n.  {Vivafux),' 
So  Wis  I3'%  Sir  3"  AVm.  In  motiern  Eug.  n.  ia 
ntniuDt  conlined  to  nientnl  cnpruuLy,  thuugh  one 
hvars  it  locally  uwd  of  ph^miuil  i«>trengtTi.  In 
the  »Rn»e  of  wealth  Iho  laU^e^t  (-xample  found  is 
in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefidd, 

J.  Hastings. 

ABIHAEL  (^(*?*3(!>  J>erhnps  =  '  father  U  God,' 
bnt  tho  force  of  tho  a  i»  uncertain)  was  one  of  the 
JoktonidA  or  (8.)  Arabianft  {i^ee  art.  Joktan), 
On  10*  fJ),  1  Ch  I»  Nothing  furUier  is  kinjwn 
of  this  tribe,  but  it  is  markuorthv  that  another 
nauie  of  the  wune  riecnliar  foniiatfon,  viz.  vvssk, 
haM  been  found  on  llie  S.  Arabian  inncriplions ;  see 
D.  H.  Miiller  in  ZDMG  1883,  p.  18. 

G.  B.  GraV. 

ABIMELECH  (nVi^'Stf  'Melech  [Molki  or  Molecli] 
it  father').—!,  A  king  of  Gcrar  mutitioin;^!  iu  cuu- 
nexiou  with  the  Ui.slory  of  Abraham,  Gn  20^'^ 
2r--«  {both  E),and  of  Isnac^  Gn26'-"-*«  {both  J). 
With  all  tlieir  [Miints  of  ditr4;rciice,  it  apiiears  im- 
(losedblo  to  rvtii.st  the  L-onrlniuon  that  we  have  in  J 
and  £  two  variant*  of  the  same  story.  In  botli  the 
|ifttriarch  renorts  to  the  same  method  of  defence  to 
jirotect  himself  from  the  same  danger  (20"  •US') ;  in 
Ivti)  A.  is  righteously  indignant  at  the  <lcceit 
practiwd  upon  htm  (2i>*'  26""):  in  both  a  troatv  ia 
Lntered  into  Mith  A.  121*"-  2ij=«-):  in  iKJth  Phiool 
(2I«'96*(  and  iJeershcba  (21"  26»j  are  mentioned. 
In  oil  prolmbility  J  lias  preserved  the  earlier  form 
of  the  tradition,  ace.  to  which  ItMiac.  and  not 
Abraham,  was  the  patriarch  concerned.  The 
Mumllel  etOT^-  in  Gn  12'"  ■"  (where  riiarooh  of 
Ecrpt  takes  the  place  of  A.  of  G«rar)  U  alw  from 
a  Jahwistic  source,  but  Kcnrcely  from  the  some 
pen  as  26'-».  If  the  title  J*  be  adopte<]  for  the 
latter,  w«  may  designate  the  other  J^  wh»'th«r  we 
accept  or  not  of  Kaenen's  theory'  that  he  (Hlited  a 
Judaan  reoension  of  J. 

Lrmurma.— Couim.   ol   Dillm.  sod  Dsl.  oa  Gtn.  IL  bU.; 

Coma,  mtuttL*  b*t;  wud*bow,  sal  4.  A.r.  n,  iss; 


KnuLuch  u.  Soda,  Otnttit  i  W.  B.  Sultb,  Ofi/C*  116;  Kucaeu. 
UceattueA.  234,  U2. 

2.  A  king  of  Gath  aco.  to  title  of  Ps  34<.  Here 
A.  is  poAAibly  a  mtntake  fur  AchiAh  (cf.  1  S  21"'*), 
It  Iwtter  known  Phil,  name  being  i!u)>flLitutod  for  n 
less  familiar  one,  or  it  may  lie  that  Abimelech  is 
Icua  a  penonal  name  than  a  title  of  I'hil.  kings  like 
Kgyp.  Pharaoh  (see  Ox/,  lleb.  Lex.  a.v.). 

3.  This  A.  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the 
judgtw  (ho  in  Jg  liy,  but  proluibly  not  by  editor  of 
0  nor  in  1  S  12^).  Ace.  to  .Jg  S"  (U)  ho  was  a  soil 
of  Gideon  by  a  Shechemite  cxincubinc.  Upon  bis 
father's  death  ho  gained  over  *  his  mother's 
brethren'  in  Shcchera,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hired 
troop  of  *  vain  and  light  fellows '  murdered  all  his 
70  brothers  except  the  youngest,  Jothani,  who  con- 
trived to  escape.  A.  then  ascended  the  throne 
and  araumed  tho  kingly  title  (9'*^).  Jotluun,  leav- 
ing his  place  of  concealment,  spoke  at  Mt.  Gerizini 
his  well-known  parable  {vv.'"),  which  was  calcu- 
lat«d  to  BOW  duisension  amongBt  tlie  Shechcmitea, 
who  were  partly  of  Can.  and  [>artly  of  lar.  blood. 
After  throe  years  both  sectiotw  were  weary  of 
the  rule  of  A.,  who  seeni.o  to  have  taken  up  hU 
reitidence  elwjwhero  (vv."'').  Gaal,  thu  leader 
of  the  Israelite  faction  (see,  however,  Moore  on 
Jg  9"),  made  (rach  headway  in  Shechcm  that 
USebul,  the  governor,  an  H<iherent  of  A.,  was 
obliged  to  feign  compliance  with  his  designs.  All 
tile  while,  however,  he  was  keeping  A.  secretly 
informed  of  tho  revolutionary  movcmonti  and  sug- 
ceating  methods  of  cheeking  it(vv.*"").  Atlengtl) 
A.  advanced  to  attack  the  city,  and  Gaal  was 
completely  routed,  and  after  his  defeat  Gxpolled 
by  Zebnl  (w.*^"").  In  a  second  day's  li-^lit  A. 
raptured  Shecheni  and  put  to  the  sword  all  tin: 
inhabitants  that  fell  into  his  hands.  A  number 
hating  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  El-berith, 
he  burned  the  building  over  their  head*  (vv.**-^). 
Sometime  nfterwanlH  A,  root  his  dnatli  M-hilo 
iM'j-ieging  Thebex.  Bein"  strut-k  down  by  a 
rnill-*tone  which  a  woman  flung  from  the  wall,  lib 
ordered  hLs  armour-bearer  to  kill  him  in  order  tu 
e;«cape  the  disgrace  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  (w.**^*). 

The  above  is  a  reasonable  and  in  general  self- 
consistent  narrative,  but  there  are  not  a  Uvr  points 
of  detail  where  the  course  of  cventa  is  Involved  in 
i-onxidurabk'  obscurity.  Zebul  upon  any  theor;^' 
jtlay^t  a  double  part,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  there  wh-i  to  the  last  a  complete  under- 
standing l>otwcen  him  and  A.  Kittel  thinks  there 
was,  and  sappo3cs  that  Z.  was  put  to  death  liy  the 
ShecJiemitei*  after  they  discovered  his  trcatliery. 
Wellhauacn,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  he  per- 
islied  along  with  the  Shcchcniites,  A.  having  come 
to  regard  him  as  the  real  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
and  refusing  to  be  propitiated^  by  the  oirering  of 
Gaal  as  a  scape-goat.  It  is  tnrther  dmibtfui 
whether  A.  himseli  acted  in  the  int«re«t«  of  the 
Can.  or  of  the  Isr.,  bat  at  all  events  Wellhausen 
rightly  remarks  that  'the  one  permanent  fnut  of 
his  activity  was  that  Shecheni  was  destroyed  as  a 
Can.  city  and  rebuilt  for  IctbcI'  (cf.  t  K  la'-*). 

The  fitory  of  A.  in  -Ig  9  is  the  natural  ficqucl  of 
the  version  of  Oidfon"*  hiM..  contained  ia  8*"-  (note 
aim  how  tho  sentiments  of  JothamV  parnble  agree 
with  8**-  *•,  unletJK,  indeed,  these  latter  two  ver-sen 
are  ati  Sth  cent,  interpolation}.  The  narrative  i-» 
one  of  the  oldest  in  OT,  belooffing  to  the  ttAme  typu 
OS  the  naiTntivtm  concerning  tne  minor  judges.  It 
is  free  from  Dctitcr.  touches  and  turns  of  expression, 
and  may  In  itii  present  form  date  from  the  earliest 
Veara  of  the  niuuarchy.  Its  purpoM  Is  to  show 
bow  the  murder  of  Gidoon's  sons  was  avenged  on 
A.  and  the  ShechemiteH,  wbo  were  practically  his 
accomplices  (tf",  cf.  vv. '•  "•**).  liudde  ailrinates 
the  pretervntinn  of  the  story  to  £,  who,  howevar. 
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liimBelf  compoiteri  the  Jotham  purablo.  Moore 
conHtdtTH  tliut.  it  i»  p(»usiMe  to  di^si'Dtanglti  tnu 
narratives,  (A)  vv. "*•*'**'•'*'■,  r»j),'niilo  with  wliiuli 
are  vv.'«,  (Bl  vv.»-<*.  Tlie  iitni  <>i  iiivm  lie  wouUi 
amign  to  E,  the  serond  to  J.  Tlii^^  M-heme  lias  the 
ftdvaotace  of  removing  a  ^ood  many  diflic)i]tie« 
lirescnt^  by  tho  ctioptor  in  lU  prcecot  fonn. 

LrfiaATriE.-ComtI!,  «iiiW(.a  66;  WUtle^wr.  LU.  a.  A.T. 
as,  82,  282;  Ifriver,  tor  ir.T ;  \VeUh»ii*en,  Camp.d.  tlrx.  S27(!., 
8U8.:  Bwltk-.  Huht.  14,  Sam.  117ff.:  Klltrl,  Uitt.  itK  Oeb.  11. 
Ull.,iaD.,6:in.,&5g.:  Moor«,  Jud^f*.  237  0. 

ft.  A  priest,  the  son  of  AWathar,  at*c.  to  1  Ch 
18",  where,  however,  the  reading  of  MT.  '  Aftime- 
lech  the  son  of  Ahiathar,*  b*  ohvionsljr  a  mistake 
for  *  Abiathar  the  »on  uf  A/iimL-luch  '  (cf.  2  S  8"  and 
notes  on  it  by  Dudde  in  liaiipt's  Saertd  like,  of  OT^ 
and  by  Kittelin  Kautzi<ch'aX  T.).     See  Abiathar. 

J.  A.  SfiLBIE. 

ABINADAB  (37;*=*!  /  father  is  Reneroos'j  LXX 
always 'A^araJdjS  (A  'AtuvaH^),  except  at  1  S  31', 
where  B  (but  not  A)  reads 'lwi-o^,d). — 1.  Owner  of 
the  house  Mhitlicr  the  ark  was  broayht  by  the 
men  of  Kirjatlj-jearim  after  tho  catafttrophe  at 
Beth-Shemvsh  (1  S7'lr  whence  it  waa  flubsetiuontly 
remove<l  by  David,  2  S  6*S  1  Ch  13^  During 
ita  stay  Iii^fh  it  was  ke|>t  by  Eb>n2ar,  son  nf 
Ablnauab.  2,  The  second  &on  of  Jeeao,  specially 
roentionctl  in  the  narrative  of  1  S  16  as  not  being 
the  elect  of  J"  for  the  kincdom.  He  acconi- 
liaiiied  his  brothers  EHab  and  Shanimah  to  join 
Snul'H  army  aj^ainat  tlie  Philistines— 1  S  16*  17", 
1  Ch  2'^  3.  A  son  of  Saul  shun  in  the  buttle  of 
RIt.  Gillxia.  1  S  31*=  I  Ch  10*.  Otherwi-ne  men- 
tioniMlonly  in  the  t^encalof*ieB  of  ChrunidDH,  1  (?h 
8«  ff*.  Hilt  cf.  art.  Isiivt.  4.  On  Abinmlab  in 
1  K  4"  lAV,  not  RV),  mw  Bex  Arisadar. 

G.  B.  Gray. 

ABINOAM  (2Vl';»i  'fatlieris  pleaMintne^^').  tho 
father  of  Barak,  is  mentioned  both  in  tho  sonp 
(J;X  5")  and  the  prose  narrntive  (.Ig  4*'-'=)  of  the 
ranipai^n  of  Barak  aod  Deborah  a<'ain!*t  thu 
Caaaamtea.  G.  B.  Gkay, 

ABIRAW  (0T3K  *  my  father  is  the  Exalted  Onc'K 
—  X.  The  son  ol  EHab,  a  Reubenite,  who  with 
Dathan  (which  see)  conspired  a;;riinst  Moses 
(Nu  16''--^,  Dt  11«,  Ps  ItlU'^).  2.  The  firstborn 
son  of  Hiel  thu  B^ithelite,  on  whom  tho  curso 
fell  for  rebuilding  Jericho  (1  K  15^}. 

G.  HARFORI>BA'rrEftSBV. 

ABI8HAG  (i^'St;,  mcinlng  uncertain  ;  nosstbly 
•father  baa  wandered ').— A  very  benutiful  younc 
Shunammitess  who  was  broutrht  to  comfort  David 
in  hiti  extreme  old  a;*(i,  according  to  the  advice  of 
his  sen-anta,  1  K  1^-".  After  David's  death, 
Alnsliog,  OS  hia  father's  widow,  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  Adonijali;  tlie  nt^nest  was  tefu»cd 
by  Solomon,  Mho  api>e«rt>  to  have  9e*in  in  it  a 
renewal  of  Adunijiih'n  claim  to  the  throne,  1 
K  2"  «  i  tf.  W.  K,  Suiitb,  Kinship  nnH  Mnrringt, 
p.  89f.  G.  B.  Gray. 

ABISHAI  (V'a*!,  but  -(^h  2  S  10",  1  Ch  2'"  !!» 
lyu  lyii.is  '  My  father  is  Jesse').— A.  appears  from 
I  Ch  2"^  to  have  been  tho  eldeat  son  ot  Zeroi&h, 
I>avad's  sister.  More  inuK-tuous  than  the  orafty 
Joftb,  biiteiiiially  imiihu-alili'.  'hard'  [2  S  3"  IB^*}, 
the  first  mention  of  Abixhiu  (I  S  Llf)  prH>*entH  him 
to  us  asalreadvone  of  the  most  daring  and  devot-ed 
of  David's  fi,tl  lowers.  He  volunteers  to  jro  down 
with  David  to  Saul's  oamp  by  ni;;ht,  aTiu  is  only 
prevoDted  by  David's  veneration  fox  the  kiu^'  a 
sacred  office  from  smiting  i>aul '  to  the  earth  at  one 
stroke.*  We  next  find  him  (2  S  2'*-*')  with  hLs 
two  hroUicra  at  that  butttc  of  Gibeon  which  had 
Buch  fatal  rcaulta,  tin^t  to  Aaahel,  and  ultimately 
to  Abner,  in  whose  trcacheruu.'t  murder  by  Joab, 
AbiHltai  (diared  as  joint  aven^r  of    bloiMl    (2  S 


3*-»).  The  victory  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  otct 
Edoni  <ef.  2  K  14''),  which  is  ascribed  to  DaWd  in 
2  .S  8'=  (SyiiausJ,  and  t«.  Joab  in  I's  GO  title 
(1  K  ll'"-'"),  is  attributed  to  Abi.shai  in  1  Ch  18". 
In  thu  war  that  was  caused  by  Hanun'ii  iuHult  to 
David's  envcvys,  Joab  ^ve  Abishai  command  of 
the  second  division  agaLiiHt  the  Ammonilwi,  while 
ho  himself  opposed  tho  Syrians  (2  S  lO'*  '•). 
Abiahai's  charaeter  is  well  brought  out  in  the  stoiy 
of  David's  flight,  whun  he  retort!)  the  abn<io  of 
Shimei  in  true  Oriental  style,  and  is  impatient 
to  slay  the  offender  at  once  (2  S  lO*-").  Nor  could 
Shimci'fl  subftcqncnt  abject  aubmiit.«iion  induce 
Abiifhai  to  forgive  the  man  that  had  '  cursed  the 
Lord's  annintwl '.  (19='}.  In  the  battl*?  with 
Ab«Ucm,  Abixliai  slsared  the  command  of  David's 
army  with  Joab  and  Ittai  0!*^'^")-  In  2  S  20« 
the  name  Joab  should  probably  be  sulistitutod 
for  that  of  Abi.shai  (so  Jos.  Ant.  vil  xL  6,  the 
Syr.  vers,,  WoUhausen,  Thenins,  and  Driver),  and 
V.'  read  as  in  tho  LXX:  'And  there  went  out 
after  him  Abishai  and  Joab's  men,'  etc.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Ahiatiai  connived  at  the 
murder  of  Amasa  by  Joab,  2  S  20**>  (so  Jusoplius). 
Hit4  special  exploilx  were,  rescuing  David  from 
iHhbi-Twnob,  2  S  21'^,  and  Rlaviiig  three  hiuulreil 
men,  23".    These  feat«  earned  for  him  the  first, 

flacc  'of  the  three  in  the  second  rank'  (1  Ch  U'*, 
tVm),  the  other  two  being  probably  Joab  and 
Benaiah  ;  the  first  three  being  Jaahobeam,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammoh. 

Abishai  probably  died  before  tho  rebellion  of 
Adonijah.  If  he  ha<l  been  alive,  he  iniuit  have  been 
mentiuned  among  the  leaden  of  either  nidt^. 

N.  J.  D.  WUITK, 
ABI8RAL01C.— See  art,  Absalom. 

ABISHUA  (pr'^it,  meaning  nncertain;  perhaps 
'father  is  wealth.' — 1.  According  to  the  genealo- 
gies of  Chron.,  where  alone  the  name  occurs, 
Win  of  Phiuchaa  and  fath«r  of  Itukki,  1  Ch  fl"-" 
Exr  "•;  cf.  1  Es  8'  and  art  AcisuE.  2.  A  Ben- 
jarnite ;  presumably  the  uume  wan  that  of  a  clan, 
since  other  names  in  the  context  are  certainly  clan 
names,  I  Ch  8*;  cf.  Nu  26""-.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

ABISHUR  [-"s*';!!  'father  is  a  wall').— A  Jerali- 
meclitv  det^ribed  as  '  son '  of  Shammai ;  Abihail 
was  his  wife,  oud  Alibou  and  Molid  his  children 
(1  Ch  2«-). 

ABIS8EI  (AV  Abiaei).— One  of  tho  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Ea  ]'},  called  in  1  Ch  U*  AbisHUA,  and  in 
1  Es  8*  Abisuk. 

ABISOE  (LXX,  B  'Aduaal,  A  'Xfiieovai)  I  Ee  S*, 
A\'  Abiaum,  is  identit-id  wiUi  Ahi>hua. 

ABITAL  {Sc-JK  'father  is  dew'),  wife  of  David, 
to  whom,  during  his  residence  in  Hebron,  she 
boro  Shephatiah,  2S3^  =  1  Ch  3'. 

ABITDB  (xtt'^f),  1  Ch  S'l,  and  ABIUD  {'A^toCS), 

Mt  1".      See  GENEALOGY. 

ABJECT,  now  only  an  adj.,  was  formerly  also 
a  Rulmu  and  a  verb.  As  a  Bubst.,  meaning  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  abji*ct  is  found  iii  Pa  35" 
'  The  abjecte  (D-jj,  RVm  '  smiters ')  cathercd  them- 
selves together  against  me.'  Cf.  T.  Bentley  (1582), 
*  0  AJmi''htie  God. :  which  raisest  up  the  abjects, 
and  exaltest  the  miserable  from  the  dunghill,' 
.VofiM.  Matr.  iii.  328;  G.  Herbert,  'Servants  and 
abjecta  llout  me,'  Temple  :  SacrUiL-c,  3tJ. 

J.  Hastinos. 

ABNER,  xsv  (U'^i;  1  S  U^"),  'my  father  la 
Ner,'  or  'is  a  lamp.'  Saul'?!  first  oousin,  accord- 
ing  to    1  S  14^-"    (the    more    probable  aci<oiml), 
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liis  BOD  .Toasiel  wiui  caiitAJn  of  Benjuniio  in  David'i 
reign  U  Ch  27«).  N.  J.  D.  Whitb. 

ABODE.— 1.  The  pust  tense  of  AntDR  (which 
see).  2.  Id  Jn  14^  I'  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  willi  hint ')  a.  is  tr.  of  the  Hame 
wonl  (jMM-4)  which  in  Jn  14^  ia  rcixUntNl  Mansion 
(which  Me).  J,  HASTINGS. 

ABOMINATION.— Four  separate  Ileb.  words 
ant  thus  reoderod  in  OT  (soinotimcs  with  the 
variation  abi/minabU  thinfj),  the  aiipltcation  of 
whivh  i8  in  many  respoota  very  dilfereiit,  (IJ  The 
coniiuonest  of  these  ^vords  is  t^u^n,  which  expreaiea 
moHt  ^oiicrnlly  tlte  idea  of  sometliing  loathed  (cf. 
the  verh,  Mic  3*),  osp,  on  religions  grounds :  thus 
fin  43**  '  to  eat  food  with  the  Hebrews  is  on 
abominntion  to  the  Ecyjitiana/ — a  strong  ex* 
pression  of  the  excluaiveneu  with  which  tlie 
Egyptians  \iewed  foreicDcrs,  esp.  auch  as  had  no 
re^LTd  for  their  religious  scniples ;  thuM,  on 
account  of  their  vencratiuu  for  the  cow  (which  waa 
sacred  to  Isis),  they  would  not  uih)  the  knife  or 
cooking  utensil  of  a  Grtck,  which  niiglit  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  the  fleah  of  a  cow  as  food 
{Hat.  ii.  41);  tin  46**  'every  shepherd  is  an 
ttbomirutiion  to  the  Egyptians, — ehephorda,  viz., 
were  ranked,  it  secm-i,  with  the  ^oukAXw,  whose 
occupation  was  deemed  a  degrading  one.  who  from 
livinc  with  their  herds  in  reed  cottages  on  the 
marshes  were  callexl  marshmtn,  and  wlio  are 
depicted  on  the  monnmcntfl  as  dirty,  unshaven, 

Iworlv  clad,  and  even  as  dwarfs  and  deformed  (cf. 
>cl.  'ad  toe.  ;  HirrhWilkintwn,  Ane,  Eg.  1878,  I. 
2SS  f.,  ii.  444 ;  Wic^lcmann.  Ilerodotsacettu  Buch, 
iSOO.  p.  371  f. ;  Erman,  Life  in  Anc.  Eg.  p.  439) ; 
Ex  8^  <-^>  the  Israelites  are  represented  a^  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  '  the  abomination  of  the  Egyplinnx '  in 
Egypt  itself,  with  allusion,  probably,  to  animals 
which  the  Egyptians  abstained  rttigiously  from 
oacriHi'ing,  though  they  were  sacrificed  freely  by 
the  Hebrowfl,  as  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  (sis, 
the  hidl,  unless  it  was  pronounced  by  the  prie«t«  to 
he  KaOapls,  or  free  from  the  sacred'nmrks  of  Apis 
(Hr*rodotU8'  statements  on  this  point  are  not 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  monumenta,  but  there 
Nueiraa  to  bo  some  foundation  for  them),  sheep  at 
Thebes,  and  goata  [according  to  Wiedemann,  nu 
error  for  rams}  in  Mendes  (fidt.  ii.  38,  41,  12,  4fi ; 
cf.  Birch- Wiik.  ii.  4m,  in.  I0«  f.,  304/. ;  Wiede- 
mann, i.e.  pp.  180-182,  183,  187  f.,  100  f.,  218  f.). 

Two  special  usages  may  be  noted  :  (it)  the  phrnso 
Jehovah  i  abomination,  of  idolatry  or  practice 
conneotcd  with  it>  or  of  charuftera  or  acts  morally 
dispieaeing  to  God.  Dt  7=  12='  17'  lS»22»23'»tfl) 
25«  27"  (cf.  24\  Lk  16"),  Fr  3°  IP**  IS"  lfi^»-=« 
16'  17"  20**-*'  (comp.  in  a  Pha'n,  inBrription,  an, 
Orivur,  S'tmucl,  p.  xxvi,  the  expression  *'iVsh- 
toreth's  abomination,'  of  the  violntion  of  a  tomb) ; 
(6)  «ap,  in  the  plur.,  of  heathen  or  imninrnt 
practicea,  principally  in  H  and  Ezk,  as  Lv  is™»-=»> 
*■ »  20»'.  Dt  13"  i»'t  17*  18»- «  20^  Jer  7"  32».  I  K 
U«,  2  K  10'  21'- ",  Ezk  5»- »  7^  *■  •■  •  «••  »»• "  etc.  (43 
times  in  Er,k),  rarelv  of  an  actual  idol,  2  K  23"  (of 
MiliHini),  Is  44'»,  anil  perhaps  Dt  32'*. 

\2)  y^yJ,  the  technical  term  for  stale  •taerilicial 
ITexh,  which  has  not  been  eaten  within  the  i»re- 
eeribed  time,  only  Lv  7"  W,  Etk  4'*  (where  the 
prophet  proteBts  that  he  has  never  partaken  of  it), 
and(plur.}  Is  65*.  For  distinction  this  mi^hc  Lo 
rendered  re/ufe  meat ;  the  force  of  tlie  alluMinn  in 
Ezk  4'*,  la  eS*,  in  particular,  iu  enlirulv  lost  by  the 
rendering  'abominable  thing'  of  AV,  ItV. 

(3)  I'ijf,  iJie  technical  term  for  the  ttenh  of  pro. 
hibiteu  animals  (see  article  Unclean),  Lv  7*' 
ipo-u. ».».«. «  icf.  the  corresponding  verb,  v.»»-  >»■  *» 
20*) :  this  sense  of  the  word  cives  the  point  to 
Ezk  8>",  Is  66'^    xsf  would  Lo  best  represented  by 


but  nncle  oeconltn*,*  lo  1  CIi  S^^H"*"*.  Jos. 
Fbltows  Chrtmicles  in  A  n(.  TI.  iv.  3,  but  Samuel  in 
VI.  vj.  6.  The  lati^^ungc  tiscd  of  him  by  David, 
'Art  not  thon  a  valiant  man,  and  who  is  like  to 
thee  in  Ifirael!'  (1  S  2ti") ;  'Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  i^reat  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel  T' (2  S  2?^)^  is  not  inrouHistent  with  tlje  re- 
corded facts  of  Abner'fl  life,  altliou^Oi  the  one 
ppeeoh  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  banter,  and  the 
other  possibly  dictated  by  motives  of  policy.  Aa 
captain  of  the  host  (1  S  14"  17"),  Abner  sat  next 
Saul  at  the  banquet  (I  S  20"),  and  lay  near  him  in 
the  camp  (26"- ').  A  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qa. 
Meh.  in  loe.\  states  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was 
Abiier's  moliier.  On  Saul's  death  Abner  secured 
for  iHhlNinheth  tlie  allegiance  of  all  tlie  Iribi's 
except  Judah  (2  S  S*'*).  Ho  placed  the  feeble 
king  nt  Mahanaim,  while  he  himself  conducted  the 
war  wich  David  west  of  Jordan.  One  of  tlie 
fafttUes— that  of  the  jiool  of  Gibeon— is  detailed  on 
Account  of  its  fatal  results.  Ilere  we  liave  evidence 
of  Ahner's  c<miparutivo  Uiildnoas  of  character.  It 
is  posxibie  that  tlio  preliminary  enoonoter  of  the 
cluuupioDS  of  the  two  armies  was  suggested  by  him 
in  onler  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  rival  hout>es 
without  unDOcessary  bloo<li«hed.  Then  we  have 
his  reiterated  relnctanoo  to  slay  Asahel,  and,  fmally, 
his  protest  against  the  nnnaturalncss  of  the  war: 
•Shall  the  sword  devonr  for  ever?  .  .  .  How  long 
shall  it  be  ore  thou  bid  the  people  return  from 
following  their  brethren ! ' 

As  the  war  proceeded  in  David's  favour  '  Abner 
made  hiinaelf  strong  in  the  house  of  Saul '  (2  S  3'). 
This  rendering  lencu  some  plausibility  to  lahbosh- 
eth's  insinuation  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
oronn  by  a  liaison  with  the  late  king's  concubine 
[ef.  2  S  IV  10",  I  K  2*»-»).  The  indi;,niation, 
however,  with  which  Abner  rejK'lled  the  chargo, 
and  the  absence  of  self-seeking  in  his  subseeuent 
conduct,  support  the  [laraphrase  of  AV  and  RVm, 
*BhnwF>il  hirnsolf  strong  for  (a)  the  house  of  .SnuL' 

Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  accusatir)n  alienated 
Abner,  who  forthwith  deelare<l  that  be  would 
accomplish  J"'8  will  by  making  David  king  over 
all  Isrucl.  He  entered  at  once  into  negotia- 
tions both  with  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
benjamin.  David,  on  his  part..  usUiK^Iv  dcmandnd 
lu*  a  preliminary  Uie  restituticm  of  Miehal,  who 
wuula  be  at  once  a  link  with  the  house  of  Saul 
and  a  living  memorial  of  Darid's  early  prowess. 
Uliboilieth's  sha-lowy  authority  was  made  use  of 
to  carry  out  thU  condition.  Abner  was  now 
lioapiiADly  enteruuned  by  David  at  Hebron,  and 
had  scarcely  depart  d  tofuMil  his  engagements  to 
David  when  Joab  returned  from  a  foray.  Asahel's 
death  was  still  unavt-ngud  ;  here  was  a  plauHible 
pretext  for  ridding  himself  of  a  dangerous*  rival ; 
so  Joab  secretly  n*rallefl  Abner,  and  with  the 
eonnivnnec  of  Abishai  troachemusly  muniered  him 
in  the  gate  of  llebron,  a  city  of  refuge.  The 
enonuity  of  this  crime  called  forth  from  David  n 
bitter  curse  (2  S  3*)  on  the  penH-'lrator,  and  was 
never  forgotten  by  him  {I  K  2*-*'».  Abner  was 
buried  in  Hcbrmi,  amidst  the  tniuentBtionn  i>f  the 
nation.  The  king  himself  acted  as  chief  mounier, 
and  bononrcl  the  dead  warrior  with  an  elegy  which 
liithily  exprwees  the  strange  irony  of  fate  by  whir^h 
the  princely  Abner  died  a  death  suitable  to  a  pro- 
fane aiul  worthless  man.  (lleb.  '  was  A.  to  die  [i.e. 
ought  he  to  Imve  died!  as  Nabal  dioth*')  The  dimuay 
caused  br  Abner's  death  (2  S  4')  seems  to  prove 
that  neitlier  Islibosheth  nor  his  subjects  in  general 
luul  realised  Abner's  defection.  The  inevitable 
crisis  was  hastened,  and  bv  a  curious  chance  the 
head  of  the  murdered  I^h1)o<>heth  was  burietl  in 
Abner^s  grave  (2  S  4").  Wo  learn  from  the 
Otronieler  tliat  Abner  dedicated  certain  spoil  for 
Uie  repaira  of  the  tabernacle  ( 1  Ch  26**),  and  that 
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dctc^totion,  or  {/(testable  thing  (cf.  dftcst  lor  the 
verb,  Dt  "*).  Koto  tliat  in  JUt  U'  abomination  is 
R;;ipi,  not  the  technical  |^^  need  in  Lv  11. 

(4)  piX",  nilii!il  in  olymulog)'  to  {^),  but  in  augtr 
coiiiinwIuJiiiuhLexcluRivL'ly  t«tibj«utBconneototlwitli 
iiIuUtr\-,  and  chivflr  n  rontvmptnous  deHignatiun 
oi  heaUien  deities  them^elveti:  tintt  to  Hooti'^'nnd 
becnmerfs/M^aitofw  like  that  which  they  loTed'(Baiil 
of  Peor,  named  just  before) :  more  freqiiently  in 
Mi-iters  of  the  age  of  Jcr  nnd  Ezk,  \'iz.  lit  flU'"'"', 
Jur4'7»'  (  =  32«)  IS*'  16'*.  Ezk  C"  7»  U'*-*'  •Jti'-f-^ 
37",  1  K  il^'MUcom  tlie{/e/<rjfa<Kmof  the  AmiuOD- 
itop,'  v.''T,  2  K  23'»-"  (no/  of  Milcom),  v.**;  also 
I»s  66*,  Zee  »'.  In  AV,  KV,  where  this  word 
Oi'cun*  beside  ^y:^  (No.  1),  as  Ezk  5"  7*"  (and  Ezk 
37",  even  where  it  standa  alone),  it  is  rendered  for 
distinction  detestable  tkivf^;  and  either  this  or 
Uetcstntion  would  bo  the  most  tniitablc  En^;. 
eiiuivalent  for  it.  S.  K.  Dkivkk. 

ABOVIHATION    OF   DESOLATION,    THE    (t6 

&vi\vyfta  ttJi  is>^iJ<:>fitu}i\  Mt  24",  Mk  13'*, 
'  »[iokcn  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,'  the  appearance 
of  >^'hich.  '  fllAnding  tV  rin^  u-^itf  (Mt),  or  Ur^y  ov 
iu  (Mk),'  id  iiiL'nlioncd  by  Chn»t  as  the  bIj^oJ  for 
tlic  UighL  of  Ointstiaits  from  Judiea,  at  the  time  of 
the  &i>|ii'oaching  destruction  uf  Jerus.  The  (jr. 
phrase  is  borrowed  from  Da  9^  LXX  ySWXi^wi  tw 
iprttuLfftur  (»o  Theod.),  U"  I.XX  ^S4\fytia 
/pTjftukTtut  (Theod.  pS.  ^ipaptanipof},  12"  I.XX  ri 
ti£i\w/ieL  T^f  tproiwvftjs (Theod,  f«.  (>. I :  cf.  8" (LXX. 
flieod.)  iiaftafirU).  ipif^LMrtux.  The  Heb.  in  the  firat 
of  theRo  pa-ssa^'es  is  ffjb?  cvptf,  in  the  second  pptfp 
c;ir9,  in  the  third  c?*:*  ppc',  in  the  la«t  c^f  t*^. 
\~'p^  \s  the  word  explained  under  AnoMiXATlON  (4), 
oa  being  often  the  contemptuous  diwiynation  of  n 
lieathen  god  or  idol,  cst-^  and  zz^  are,  however, 
ditiicijt.  c?tfo  elsewhere  {only  Ezr  O"-*)  means 
horrified;  c^b  means  iisuallTc/»o/ate  (na  La  I**"), 
lliouKh  it  might  also  (as  pti-p.  of  DC?*,  Exk  26"  27» 
al.)  rnt-'au  Iwrrijicd  nit  well;  in  l)n,  however 
{fUppoHin;;  the  t«xt  to  be  sound),  the  exigencies  of 
llic  H<.%nse  have  obH};ed  many  eommentatom  to  MUp* 
iioeo  that  the  I'oel  conjiig.  ha^  a  trans,  force ;  hence 
ItV  9=*  'one  that  maUth  desolnte' ■  U"  'and  they 
bliall  profane  the  Kanctuar^',  even  the  fortrew,  and 
hhall  tAko  away  the  cnntfniial  burnt-otl'cring,  nnd 
Ihcy  shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  nmkcth 
(h'jtiilatf,' ;  12"  'from  the  time  that  the  continual 
burnt-offering  uhall  be  taken  away,  and  the 
aloraination  that  maJxth  desoiat«  set  up' ;  bo  8" 
ccf  tT?>7 'the  transgression  that »jMi/:«(Arfcio/'t*e' (the 
foiTU  c^fc*  miijht  ]uat  he  a  ptcp.  Poel  mth  the  o 
dioppcd  ;  t>L>s.-K.  ^^  00  R.  1.  02.  2  K.  6).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  unecrtainty  as  reganla  cc*"  (or 
ccro),  the  general  t»enao  of  *11"  ana  12"  is  clear. 
Kn  11"-**  deals  with  the  hi-itorj-  of  Antioclms 
Epiplianca,  and  v."  refeni  to  the  dcttecration  of  the 
temple  by  the  troops  of  Antioehu»<,  the  subsequent 
Euspenaion  of  the  daily  bumt-ofrerin;j  and  other 
rehffioua  ser^'ices  (whicli  lasted  for  three  years), 
mid  to  the  en'rtidn  on  15  Cliislev,  u.c.  IftS,  of  a 
Miialt  idol-aliar  l/^oiA^f)  upon  the  Altar  of  burnt- 
olVerins  (I  Mac  l»-»").  12^'  (like  8")  in  anothi:r 
reference  to  the  same  events.  It  is  remarkable, 
now,  that  in  1  Mac  1**  the  idol-altar  w  ciLlkd  by 
exactly  the  Hune  name  that  is  ueod  in  the  Uk. 
of  Lta — t^naihuifffo*  paXvma  iprjfMMtijt  irl  t4 
ffwriaoT-^pto*'  (cf.  <&').  uu  ^'^  is  very  dirticult :  but, 
as  tbe  reference  in  NT  is  ralhor  to  11"  and  12", 
it  need  Dot  here  be  further  considered ;  LXX, 
Theod.,  however,  it  may  bo  noted,  have  xat  iirl  rb 
itpbv  fi6i\vyfui  TWf  </n7MbW€w^.  Of  the  perplexing 
expression  c=e  ppv,  dow,  a  clever  ftn<r  plausible 
trxpinnalion  han  been  suggested  by  Nestle  (ZATIV 
1884,  p.  248;  cf.  Cheyne,'  Oiitjin  nf  thr.  PmUr.r,  p. 
106;  licvan,  Dan.  p.  193),  viz,  ihixi  it  in  a  con- 
temptuous ftUusion  to  crc  '7y3  h'lnl  of  )uaivtnt  a 


title  found  often  in  Phcon.  and  (with  i-cv  for  c-or) 
Aram,  inscriptions,  and  the  Scni.  equivalent  of 
the  Gt.  KtL'i :  at^cording  to  2  Mac  6^  Antiuchna 
desired  to  make  tho  temple  a  sanetaary  of  7,ri>t 
'0\iVirtor,— a>^  his  uoins  show  (Nestle,  Marginrtlicn, 
p.  42,  w}io  cites  Itabelon,  Le*  Itoia  de  Syric,  pp.  xiv, 
xU-iii),  his  patron  deity,— who  in  the  Syr.  vers,  of 
the  saine  paaaape  is  actually  called  I'M?  "Jpn  Baal  of 
heaven.  Upon  tliis  view,  we  are  released  from  the 
necessity  of  searching  for  a  meanin;^'  of  ccc  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  context ;  the  ^ki^ 
(wltli,  iKtH.'iilily,  an  image  connected  with  it)  erected 
by  the  Syrians  upon  the  Altar  of  inimt-oiTering 
was  termed  derisively  by  tho  Jews  the  'desolate 
jiboniination,'  the  '  alwrnination '  being  the  altar 
(and  imago?)  of  Zetis  (Baal),  and  'desolate* 
[shAmeTJi)  being  just  a  punning  variation  of 
•  heaven  "  [shamaim).  The  Gfr.  trs.  of  Dn  and  !  Mac, 
in  BO  far  as  they  supposed  the  fixprcf-Binu  to  mean 
(mXirffta,  tp^fuLvKin,  no  doubt  understood  the 
idolatrous  embiera  to  involve,  by  tte  erectiou,  the 
duflortion  of  the  temple  by  its  naual  wor&hipners, 
and  ultimately  it's  actual  'desolation'  (see  1  Mao 
4*).  IP'  and  8"  (the  pobst.  with  the  art.,  the 
ptcp.  'nitbout  it),  and  fitill  more  (if,  as  h  protvible, 
the  reference  be  to  the  samo  idolairou-s  nnbliim) 
y^  (the  Rubst.  plur.,  the  ptcp.  sing. ),  are  giammatic- 
uUy  dtfUcuIt ;  but  tS\e  text  in  these  pa^-sagea  il 
perhaps  not  in  it«  original  form  (cf.  Bevau). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the 
prophecy  of  Christ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  woulil  be  most  naturally  under- 
stood (cf.  Spitta.  Ofcnb.  dcA  Joh.  493-49G)  of  some 
desecrating  emblem,  Hiinilar  in  general  chaiiicter  to 
the  altar  or  image  erected  by  Antiovhus.  and  of 
which  that  might  bo  regarded  as  the  prototirpe : 
but  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  this  is 
recorded  by  history ;  tho  order  which  Caligula 
issued  for  the  erection  in  the  temple  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  to  which  divine  honours  were  to  be  paid, 
lieing  not  enforced  (Jos.  Ant,  xvill.  viii.  S).  Tho 
three  mot^t  usual  explanations  are— (1)  the  Roro, 
ctandard«,  to  which  sacrifices  were  oflered  by  tho 
Rom.  soldiers  in  the  temple,  after  it  had  been 
entered  by  Titus  (Jos.  BJ\i.  vi.  1) ;  (2)  thodcsecri^ 
tion  of  th<^  temple  by  the  Zealots,  who  seized  it  and 
made  it  their  stronghold,  shortly  before  the  city 
wasinvefted  by  Titus  {ib.  iv.  iii.  G-fi.ef.  \-\.  3fnil)} 
(S)  theidpsolation  of  the  tcmplc-site  by  the  heathen, 
at  tlie  time  of  its  capture  by  Titus  (so  Meyer). 
The  tcnii  standing  (nhieh  points  to  some  concrete 
object)  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  second 
and  third  of  thexe  explanations ;  it  is  some 
objection,  though  not  perhaps  a  fatal  one,  to  the 
first,  that  it  places  tlie  signal  for  flight  at  the  very 
last  stage  of  the  enemy's  suoceeses,  when  even  the 
dwellers  in  Judica  (in  %iow  of  whom  tlie  wonU  are 
Biiokon]  would  seem  no  lonpertoneed  the  waminc. 
The  eroclion  of  the  imperial  statuo  in  tho  Temple 
wa-H,  however,  only  averted  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  earnest  repreMntations  of  thi)  procurator 
I'etronius  and  of  Kinj^  Agriinra.  I.,  and  atterwards 
by  Caligula's  own  untimelv  (leath  (Schiircr,  ilJP 
\.  ii.  liyf.ti  tlie  emperors  order  caused  great 
alarm  among  the  Jews,  who  even  after  his  dealh 
(A.tr.  41)  continued,  to  fear  leat  one  of  his  succeason 
should  revive  and  enforce  it  (Fflciderer,  Dtu 
Vtvliriat,  pp.  403^07;  Mommsen,  /'roil'ncM,  iL 
196  IT. .  2m3  11. ) ;  hence  (as  even  the  tirnt  explanatioD 
menttone<l  aln^ve  leAvea  Bomethiug  to  be  desired) 
it  may  not  bo  an  unrvaaoDable  conjecture  *  that 
the  language  of  the  original  prophecy  was  more 
general,  and  that,  during  the  years  of  a^tAtion  and 
tension  which  nrecede«l  the  final  struggle  of  A.D. 
70,  it  was  moclitied  so  oa  to  give  more  definite 
exprossion    to    such    apprehensions :    tho    mosc. 

*  The  wrilAT  !■  Indebud  for  thb  vupEMtion  to  hb  friend.  Prof 
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ioniKim,  wiiioti  in  Mk  13'*  is  the  best  reading  (m 
BL ;  90  KV, '  Btaiiiiingwlivre  he  ouutit  not '),  woiiJd 
also  It'od  itself  oioro  rendily  to  this  expUnaiion 
Uian  to  any  of  those  previously  mentioned.  •  The 
Buppotiltiun  (Weiets)  that  tho  army  of  the  heathen 
Romaua  is  referred  to,  iavalves  an  unnatural 
Kpplivntion,  both  ot  the  expresnimi '  aliomination  of 
dwoUtion,'  and  of  the  verb  'staadint^.'  In  the 
puallel  passage  of  Lk  (21**)  the  phraseology  of  the 
earlier  lynoptists  seems  to  have  been  not  only  (as 
In  »o  ni&ny  oilier  ca»e»)  re-cost,  but  also  colonreil 
by  the  bveat  ('when  ye  see  Jcnu.  encircled  t/fi 
armit*,  then  know  that  her  desolation  hath  drawn 
iiif*h ') :  a  paraphrase  «uch  ns  i\uA,  however,  cannot 
fairly  1x4  ile4*ait»d  an  authoritative  interpretfttioa  of 
the  exprettHion  uited  in  Ml  and  Mk.+ 

s.  R.  Dmm. 

ABOUT.— As  an  adv.  nbout  is  used  in  AV  in 
the  following  obsolete  expressions: — 1.  To  lend 
about  or  ^o  about  =>  roam  about,  circuitously. 
The  verb  la  mostly  =37,  whlcli  simply  means  to 
'turn':  Kx  13'*  '  <)od  led  the  people  alKitit., 
tlirou<;h  the  way  of  the  wilderness  * ;  Jos  10*  '  Tho 
border  went  alnrnt  (RV  'tumcii  nliout')  enstwanl' ; 
1  S  15*" '  Ho  set  him  w^  a  place,  and  is  jione  about 
and  paased  00*;  Ec  3''  'I  went  about  iKV 
*  tamed  about,'  i.».  considered  my  past  life)  to 
cause  my  heart  to  despair.'  3.  To  go  about  ^  hero 
and  there,  up  and  do^^*n:  Jer  31^  *  Hov  lon^  wilt 
thou  go  about  {KV  'lilther  and  thither').  U  thou 
bacluTuiing daughter?'  3.  To  go  about = to  seek, 
attempt :  Ja  7"  *  Why  go  ye  anoat  to  kill  Me  ? ' 
RV  gtvea  •seek*  in  .In  7'*-  »,  Ac  21",  Ho  H>», 
'masay'  in  Ac  S4*  titi",  and  keep^t  'go  about*  in 
AelP.  i.  To  cji-^t  aboat=to  turn  round  :  Jer  41'* 
*So  all  the  people  .  .  .  cost  about  and  returned.' 
fl.  Thereabout=about  that:  Lk  24*  'They  were 
much  perplexed  thereabout.'  J.  HjLj»Tia>GS. 

ABBAHAM. — The  narrative  of  1  ho  patriarch 
Abraham  is  contained  in  On  ll'-^S"*,  and,  as  it 
stands  before  us,  consists  of  a  series  of  con- 
secutive stories  or  scones  from  tho  patriarch's 
life.  It  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  compiote 
biography.  It  may  be  doabted  whether  tho 
compiler  of  the  Hex.  hud  any  intention  of  pre- 
serving all  the  ^extant  traditions  resjiecting  A. 
HiH  ptir[K>Ke  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  aeJoct 
from  tho  traditions  current  among  the  Hebrews 
Btich  narratives  as  would  best  illuatnite  llie  origin 
of  tlie  Isr.  nation,  and  would  beat  set  forth  how 
the  divine  Providence  had  shielded  the  infancy  of 
the  chosen  race,  uiul  had  predestined  it  both  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Can.  and  to  bo  a  blessing 
among  the  nations  of  tlic  earth.  As  would  be 
natural  under  the  circiiniHtaiitcH,  the  traditions 
relating  to  A.  have  special  reference  to  facred 
localities  in  Pal.  j  bat  unfortimatelj'  they  do  not 
afford  anv  very  precise  dnta  fur  determining  the 
age  in  wliich  he  lived.  The  compiler  gives  n«  a 
picture  of  A.  which  ho  derived  apparently  from 
thrte  groups  of  tradition.  We  will  first  brielly 
■ummarise  liie  narrative,  and  then  indicate  the 

•  Hiow  cntici  who  (u  Kdm.  J'lut  (J  fiaz.  w.  {37-230 ;  cf. 
HotOmuin.  Z/iUuUcomin.  i.  i!<9t.,£int.  funt  3'7^,  |i.  .1831.,  with 
tiic  RfBreocei)  rssMcl  Mt  W^**.  Mk  li^*-^.  m  an  tod«pmltot 
J««rish(or  J«wUb-Cbri«Uao)ftpockl3m»r  ortgiiutuif  ibortly  bofon 
A.O.  70.  which  bsi  bMQ  iDcorpcntca  with  onr  Lord's  ducouiM, 
curt,  ot  cxmrt»,  adopt  ttlll  more  nwLUr  the  ntn*  ex[ilan&tioo ; 
bul  11  it  (UIAcaK  to  think  ttet  even  uif«c  vcnvK,  UiaoKh  par- 
tlculsr  phmMS  may  bava  beea  m^llflod  in  tb»  omnM  of  onU 
tnimiUoo.  sn  viUiout  s  nbttundal  bads  in  tbo  words  of 

I  Bouwt  <D«r  Arm<t>r<jt.  1806.  P^  U.  93.  100  r,  141  f.), 
tNXinc  Mt  S4f  <-Uk  ISHS-)  M  ruroly  (wAfttAloetGAl,  tup- 
pons  ttM  nrfcmiti*  lo  be  to  the  tutur«  Antichmt.  who  u 
mqovBtlj  dMdibcd  (on  the  bub  of  2  Tb  dO  •*  nttlue  in  the 
Taopl*.  uid  rtcnlrine  dlrine  honours  (e.g.  hy  IranaoB,  v.  SA.  1. 
90.  4  :  VM  (urthvr  pMsacM  In  B^^uwet,  p.  lOt  f.)  ;  but  (t  nujr  be 
duubUd  vthvUicr  Uif  rie<«  of  Ml  Zi*^'-,  upon  which  thii  «x< 
liUiuUion  dependi.  Is  oorrvA. 


portions  which  belong  to  the  aeporato  sources  of 
tradition,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
results  of  critical  analysis. 

Abram,  >uhor,  antl  Haran  are  sons  of  Tcrah. 
Their  home  Ls  in  L'r  of  the  Chaldoee  (On  ll*'*), 
whero  Uuran  dies.  A.  mai-ries  8anii,  who  was  his 
balf-xixter  {Gn  sS)").  A.  and  his  wife,  with  their 
nephew  Lot,  Haran's  son,  accompany  Tcrah,  who 
migrates  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  joumcyH  to 
Haran,  where  Terah  dies  (Uu  11"-  «,  Jos  24»). 
Tcrah  is  said  to  have  had  Canaan  in  view  when  lie 
set  out  upon  his  journL-y  (Gn  11*^}.  A.  in  U.inui 
receives  the  divine  commaiid  to  quit  his  country 
and  kindred,  and  accompanied  by  Lot  enters  the 
land  of  Con.  He  traverses  the  whole  country : 
and  we  are  told  in  particular  of  Shocbom  and 
Bethel  being  places  at  which  he  halted,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  built  an  altar  to  J "  [Gn  12''').  DhVen 
by  a  famine.  A.  ioumeys  to  Egypt,  where,  in 
covrardly  fear  for  liiii  ov^-n  life,  he  says  tliflt  Sarai 
is  his  si.ster,  and  does  not  acknowtcdgo  her  as  his 
wife.  The  princea  of  ICgj'pt  bring  tlie  report  of 
Sarni's  l»cauty  to  Fhnraoli  kiii"  of  Egypt,  who 
fl4;nds  to  fclcii  her,  hoe  her  placed  iu  bis  own 
harem,  and  loads  A.  witli  preeent-s  on  her  account. 
The  intervention  of  J"  alone  delivers  tho  mother  of 
the  promised  race  from  her  peril.  Pharaoh  learns 
of  the  wrong  he  is  doing,  through  the  plague's 
which  befall  his  house.  Iu  great  dudgeon  he 
summons  A.,  jiutly  reproaches  him  for  the  decep- 
tion, and  dismisses  bun  and  his  bulouginga  from 
Egypt  (12i^-»). 

A,  and  Lot  return  from  Egypt  to  the  district  of 
Bethel ;  Imt  tlieir  possessionA  in  flocks  and  herds 
have  greatly  increased.  It  proves  impossible  for 
two  such  largo  droves  to  keep  close  together. 
Constant  disputes  break  out  between  the  retainers 
of  the  two  cliiefs.  It  is  evident  that  they  mast 
separate.  A.,  though  the  elder,  prui>o«e8  the 
separation,  and  olli'r>t  Lot  the  choice  nn  to  the 
region  to  which  he  ednill  go.  Lot  chooses  the  rich 
patfttire-land  of  tho  Jordnn  valley,  and  departs. 
A.  remains  on  the  soil  which  has  l>ccn  promised 
him,  and  receives  as  a  reward  for  his  unselfiahnesa 
a  renewal  of  tho  divine  prediction  that  his  de- 
scendants shall  inhabit  it  as  their  own  (13).  A 
removes  to  Hebron  (13"),  and  while  he  is  cncam^icd 
there  war  breaks  out  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
IiikmI.  The  kings  of  the  towns  in  the  .Ionian 
valley  relwl  against  Chedor  ■  Lauiiier  (Kurlur  ■ 
Lagamar),  the  great  Elamite  king,  The  king  of 
Elam  with  his  Tassals,  the  kings  of  Shinor,  Ellasar, 
and  Goyyim  (!),  march  against  tlie  rebels,  defeat 
them  in  a  great  battle,  and  retire,  carrying  otf 
many  pnsoners  and  rich  booty  frum  Sodom  aud 
Gomorrah.  Lot  is  one  of  the  captives.  A.  i^  no 
sooner  apprised  of  this  than  he  arms  lux  318 
ret&inerii,  and  summons  to  his  aid  Manire,  Eithcol, 
and  Aner,  the  three  chieftains  of  the  Hebron 
diMtrict,  with  whum  he  is  confederate.  The  com- 
bined force  overtakes  the  victorious  army  at  Dan. 
in  the  N.  of  Canaan,  surftriscs  them  by  a  night 
attack,  Touta  them,  and  recovers  Ixit  and  the 
other  prtsonerti,  and  all  the  booty.  On  the  way 
back  A.  is  met  in  the  plain  of  bhaveh  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  ojiil  Melcliizodok  king  of  Salem.  Mei- 
chizedek  solemnly  blessos  A.  for  his  heroic  deed ; 
and  the  Heb.  patriarch,  in  rcrogniliun  of  Mel- 
chizcdek's  priestly  officii,  gives  him  a  tenth  of  tiie 
snoil.  On  tho  other  hand,  he  proudly  declines 
tne  offer  which  the  kinc  of  ^>o<lom  makc^,  that  A. 
should  receive  tho  spoil  for  himself;  he  askaonly 
for  the  shore  that  would  compensate  his  con- 
federat,eA,  Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Ancr,  and  their 
men  (14). 

A.,  Mho  by  ronAon  of  his  childlessness  cannot 
entertain  ho|>es  of  the  fultiliitcnt  of  the  divine 
promise,  receives  in  a  sjiecioi  vi.tion  oasarouuc  uf 
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tlie  ^ent  future  of  tlio  Tina  tliat  shall  Djiiiii;'  I'rom 
him.  By  tho  gracious  c-oniicsccn.sion  of  the 
Almighty,  a  covenant  U  made  by  Nu-rilicc  V>o(wotin 
tlie  patnnrck  and  God  ;  and  tlnririK  tlio  Juf^hi, 
wben  a  de«p  sleep  has  fallen  n[>on  A.,  ho  loams 
the  future  dcstiuy  of  his  dc«ccndnnts,  and  tbc 
virion  U  ratified  by  an  outward  eymbol  ( 15  ■""■  """). 
Sarai,  who  had  qo  hop*}  of  having  chiJ<iren,  ^ler- 
Buadeti  A.  to  take  Uagar,  ber  E^'p.  m&idscn'ant, 
na  K  concubine.  Hajjar,  finding  bersielf  with 
child,  is  insolent  tuwanlti  Sural,  who  tliereupon 
treat^  Iter  bo  burslily  that  Ha^ar  (lees  into  the 
desert.  She  is  there  fltopped  l>}'  an  an^el,  and 
sent  back,  comforted  by  the  promue  rospecting  the 
child  that  is  to  be  born.  This  is  lahmacl  (Iti). 
Bat  lahmael  ia  cot  the  promised  son.  Thirteeti 
iDoro  yvnrs  elapne  before  God  appcunt  again  to  A., 
and  A^in  promiacA  that  his  deaccndnnUt  will  be  a 
mighty  nation.  In  pledge  of  the  fulfibnent  of  bin 
M-ord,  be  changes  Abrum'H  name  to  Abraham, 
Sarai'B  to  Saroo,  and  ordains  that  the  rito  of 
circumeiaion  ahall  bo  the  sign  of  Ibo  covenant 
between  Uod  and  the  house  of  Abraham.  The 
promiBe  that  Sarah  abaU  have  a  son,  and  the  com- 
mand lo  call  his  name  Imac.  prenan^  uk  for  Dtc  long- 
expected  cnnsummation  (17).  But  it  ia  not  to  be 
jeU  Another  great  scene  intervenes,  to  try,  as  it 
were,  the  patriarch 'a  faith,  and  make  proof  of  tho 
character  of  the  fatherof  the  Heb.  race.  J",  accom- 
panied by  two  angels,  api>eara  In  human  form  to 
A.  U  he  alt^s  iM^ore  his  teut  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre. 
A.'m  otfur  of  bojipitulity  bt  accepted ;  and  as  the 
three  strangers  partAke  of  the  meal,  the  one  who 
is  J"  prumisen  to  A.  a  son  by  Sarali,  who  overbuani, 
and  langbn  tncrodulouBly  (18'"").  The  two  angels 
proceed  to  Sodom  and  Gomomih  ;  .1"  remains  with 
A.,  and  discloses  to  him  the  ap[iro«ching  destruc- 
tion of  'the  cities  of  the  pinin.'  A.  p(itlielicnl!y 
intercedes,  nnd  obtains  the  assurance  that  if  but  tan 
rigbtPOUA  be  found  in  the  city  it  should  be  spared 
fur  tlmir  nake  (18'*").  J"  leaves  A.;  and  then 
ensues  the  descriptioii  of  the  d«struftion  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  tlie  vividness  of  wbtch  Is  euhaiiced 
by  the  brief  reference  to  A.,  who  in  the  morning 
looks  forth  from  the  hill  country  of  Hebron, 
where  he  had  stood  daring  bis  colloquy  ^ntll  J", 
and  sees  thence  the  reek  of  the  emoVe  rising  as 
fr<im  n  furnace  (10*).  Strangely  out  of  place 
Ihougli  it  seems,  we  find  interpoited  at  this  [Hiint 
the  stor)'  how  A.  journeyed  to  the  Houth-Iand  or 
Nepeb,  and  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Gerar,  where 
Abiractech  was  king,  and  how  A.  once  more  fears 
for  his  life  on  account  of  Snrnh's  l»eautv,  renre- 
MntiR  her  to  be  bis  sister,  and  t^mixirarily  lo^^s  tier, 
when  she  ia  token  to  Abimelech  s  harem.  As  in 
the  ^ryi>.  story,  Sarali  is  kept  from  liarm  by  a 
iipfx:iaJ  visitation ;  Abtnietech  is  waniv^  by  Crud, 
releases  Siirnh,  and  rebukes  A.  f'-O). 

At  length  the  long-promised  non  is  born  to  A.  of 
Rarah  ;  he  in  rircnmrised  the  8th  day,  and  reeci\*e8 
the  name  of  Isaac  ("21''').  Sarah  takes  offence  at 
the  sight  of  Isbmael  playing  with  Inaac  ;  and  A.  ip 
instructed  by  God  to  yield  to  Sarah's  demand,  and 
dismiss  both* Hagar and  I^ihrnnel  from  histcnt(2P). 
A.'s  prosjierity  and  Rucces^  induce  Abimeleeb  to 
Kevk  alHancfl  with  the  patriarch.  A  covenant 
lietween  them  is  struck:  the  well,  which  Abl- 
nn"lH(ih'«  wervantH  hwd  taken  by  fonv  fown  A,,  is 
re.itored  to  him.  and  receives  the  natue  of  Beer- 
ShebsL.  A.  dwells  for  some  time  in  Phil,  territory, 
eucojuitwl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  (*2i^**). 

Some  yeius  latt-T,  when  It-aaa  lias  grown  to  be  a 
lad,  comes  the  last  trial  of  A.'s  faith.  God  ordei^s 
bim  to  sarrilice  bia  only  son  ujion  a  lofty'  liitl, 
distant  throe  days'  joumev  from  bin  plnwi  of 
enciunpment.  He  does  not  liesilJite,  All  is  done 
in  porfiTt  obe<lit'nce ;  the  knife  is  raised  to  slay 
Isaac,  when  a  voice  from  heaven  is  beard.    God 


wishes  not  a  hair  of  the  lod'a  bead  to  sutler ;  He  ia 
?atiefied  with  this  proof  of  the  patriarch's  absolute 
trust  in  God,  his  readiness  to  sacrilice  that  v\bii-b 
was  most  precious  m  bia  eyes.  A  ram  i*  wicribced 
in  the  stead  of  Isaac ;  and  tlie  holy  covenant 
between  J"  and  A,  is  ratitied  anew  {2i;'"). 

Then  Sarali  dies;  and  A.,  whu^ie  seed  is  to 
possess  the  whole  land,  has  to  purcliose  a  burial- 
(ilaee.  The  field  and  cave  of  Maclipclah  at  Ucbron 
IS  the  portion  of  ground  which  be  biivs  with 
nil  duo  lormality  from  Ephron  the  Uittite;  and 
tboro  he  buries  Sarah  (23). 

reeling  his  days  drawing  to  n  close,  A.  caufteii 
his  steward  to  swear  not  to  let  Isaac  lake  to  wife 
one  of  the  daughter)^  of  the  land,  and  ^nds  bim  to 
llaran,  where  he  finds  Uebekah,  and  brings  her 
l>ack  to  be  Isaac's  wife  (24). 

It  is  Strang  next  to  read  that  A.  takes  Keturah 
to  bo  bia  wiie,  and  beeornos  the  father  of  aii  sons, 
the  patriarchs  of  Arabian  tribes  (Sj^**).  But  at 
the  age  oi  175  be  dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Mnehpelali  I'ii5^-"J. 

Tho  foregoing  outline  shows  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  remarked  above,  that  the  life  of  A.  in  the 
Bk  of  Gn  is  not  no  much  a  consocutive  biography 
AS  a  aeries  of  scenes  derived  from  groups  uf  Heb. 
tradition,  and  loosely  strung  together.  How  far 
the  three  main  groups  of  patriarchal  iuirrati%'e — 
the  J,  E,  and  P — overlapped  one  another  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  fact  that  tbe  existing  account 
is  derived  from  diltcreut  sourcea  sulliciently 
explains  some  of  the  chief  difHcoltiea  and  dis- 
crepancies that  strike  the  ordinary  reader. 

J.— Ttio  iwmtiv«  of  J  opmrn  with  A.  tieinr  fti  Bsmo,  snd 
miKiutin;  with  I^ot  to  O&n.  at  Utv  oouuiuuid  orj*. 

It  m<:ntion«  A.'a  notnsdic  movntwciU  in  Oui.,  uid  the  kIIjuv 
ftt  BaUisl  and  Shectum.  It  records  tho  sfponUon  ot  A.  sod 
Lot,  *nd  A.'s  sojourn  ikt  Rvbron. 

ItdeaoiliM  A.'s  Joorosy  to  Zgyyt,  ooit  hUrvtnrn  to  tbeS.  ol 
Clin. 

It  oontMis  ths  prtxslsee  made  to  A.,  and  the  oovensnt  In  dL 
15.  It  F«oorda  t^«  suurlics  with  Hb^,  Uagv't  IIi|;ht,UKl  tbe 
llrth  D(  Isliniacl, 

U  fivtt  the  Itmg  «pio  n»Trativ«  uf  thv  viiit  of  Lhr  Uir»«  men 
|oA,;  A.'6interce«loii:  and  the  weithrow  of  the  dlltsof  Uie 
pill  in. 

li  narrst«)  the  birth  ol  Isaac,  uid  the  tnlxdon  ut  A.'i  Bervmt 
to  llanui. 

J  =  isi*  *.i5*-  Ml*  lab-W  15.  10*  »»  18.  19  (bxc,  V.»)  21.  tpar* 

E.— The  iMU-ntJve  of  B  n|>MU  wltti  A.'e  WandvriiiK  to  ■■»!  fro, 
with  Lot^  In  Cut.  It  rvproduovm,  jterheM  from  tome  ttpuate 
murxv.  «n  tMxtrunt  of  the  war  tietweeo  Ch«dor-lAotnvr  »nd  tbe 
rvbcl '  dti«ft  of  the  plain,'  A.'b  rescue  of  his  nejOtew,  ud  He]* 
chiccdck's  blc«iliiu, 

It  deeuribe*  tlie  lilntinir  pronounced  upon  the  p»trlju^  is 
cli.  IS.  It  rtuurds  A.'s  etijount  at  0«rar,  *ocI  the  peril  to  wlilch 
SoTfth  wne  «xpceed  kC  the  court  of  Ablroelecli  (SC>J.  It  oontkina 
lui  iK'ooiutt  uf  Clw  Inrth  of  ItMK? ;  ukI  the  tneiitiun  of  thr 
bonljihmcnt  ot  ll«(,''*r  utd  lehouel  tmplioi  tliAt  It  kIio  Included 
an  aci^'uiit  of  InliuiMrt'e  hirth.  It  rcoordi  cheaJliniKje  ol  A.  with 
Abimelech  el  Ikenbebo.  And,  eo  br  ss  A.  is  ooDoemed,  ooa* 
dud««  wiUi  the  elury  u(  Lhe  Mwrriflne  of  Imuc. 

K  ~  14.  (powlUy!  1£.  (partioUy)  20.  SID'S  22. 

P.~The  nomtlve  of  I'  b  s  ihmv  ekelvton  outliae  of  facts.  A. 
U  Tenh's  eon.  Temh,  nltb  A.  bis  son  and  Lot  his  ti«ph««r, 
Ic3vc  Ur-CiLHlim,  siid  imt  Mit  for  Can. ;  Uic.r  »Uy  nt  [tnran. 
u-hi^n^  Tfruh  ili^r*,  HlkS  jrvars  ntd.  A.,  T&  j-ean  old,  anronipcinj«Hi 
hy  lyjl,  J<ii>niv>^  to  C«in.  A.  ectUc*  near  Manirw  ;  hfl  ^utt  E. 
to  the  Jordan  ralltjr.  A.  nuu-rlra  llA|nr  t«n  yi-ars  Xtlmt  rnter- 
itigCan. ;  Isbmael  is  bom  iti  A.'s  WOi  tear.  In  lits  Wih  year 
(3od  tnakMaocxrenant  with  falm,  and  onUlns  therJwoIdrruTn* 
oision,  dianfi'lni;  fals  oamo  to  Abraham,  ao-l  8aini*s  to  Sarah. 
A.  lanirhe  at  th«  idea  of  Hamfa  havinc  a  eon  ;  and  the  ann  to  be 
bom  to  him  la  to  be  ualleil  Inao.  In  his  lOUtli  ycu-  A.  tua  a 
son  Imao,  who  Is  droiimeisK].  Kuah  dlos  at  Hebron  127  yoars 
old.  nmJ  A.  porchaaestheoaveol  Slaohpelah  foraburyinff.place. 
Up  hiinii4<ir  dies  «t  the  age  of  1T&,  and  Is  buried  by  lauc  and 
tshnuM.-!  In  the  cave. 

paaias-  lllh  IX  Ifil'X.  10.  i«  ITU'  199SI>*L  *»S.l  it.'". 

Tbe  combination  of  tbe  Oma  strata  ol  tnditinn  has  only  in  a 
few  irattonnn  led  to  appnrmit  Inoonsistcni'irs.  TiMi  J  namtlve, 
vrhicb  makes  llamn  A.'s  native  country  (Un  IS.  S4),  contains  no 
alluaion  to  (L'r-Cnsdlm.  J's  narratlre  contains  the  stAvy  of  A.'s 
oowaidiCG  in  EfO'pl ;  it  is  E'snarretive  wblch  contains  tho  story 
nt  his  oowanlict?  at  the  court  of  Abimr4ech.  Thi)  nsrratirea  of 
J  and  E,  which  n>cak  ol  Sarah's  beauty  attracting  the  notice  ot 
E^yndaju  and  Phllisttnc*,  do  not  mention  the  n^M  ol  A.  and 
fninui.  AcoordinfT  to  J,  A.  vory  prob.  bad  diod  bofor*  the  ntum 
of  the  semmt  with  llsbeknh,  sine*  i'3M  should  prob.  bo  r*ad 
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for  «K  Id  U*'  ;  f»r  wv  oui  tiuilly  lupfMMo  Uwt  Immt^i  mounUn^ 
for  lib  notbtr  would  hk*«  luUd  h>r  tbrmt  yean.  Tta*  uuDllon 
of  A.'s  nurrhtsw  wlt<li  Kclnnh  io  tbq  tuU.  m.  b  dcriTcd  Iroiu  » 
dlflerant  tourc*. 

The  foil,  are  the  chief  diflicaUiefl  arising  from 
the  Abraham  narrative  : — 

1.  The  iloniA  t]f  A.'s  People. — From  the  fact  that 
Tcrah  la  said  to  have  lived  at  Ur-C«3dim,  and 
tliat  L'r  luiA  been  identified  bjr  Assyriologista  vrilh 
Uni,  the  mudrru  Aliij^Lelr,  m  S.  Uah.,  the  con- 
alttnon  has  very  vuiniuooly  been  drawu  that  A. 
migrated  first  frum  Choidca.  This,  liowi:vi:r. 
depends  npon  the  cxirrcctnoss  of  the  idenUficatiun 
of  ITr-Caaoim  iirilh  Uru,  which  luu  been  much  difi- 
piit«d  on  the  gnmndSf  (1)  that  the  genealogy  ol  Gn 
ll><*brin^  the  Sem.  race  a«  f or  as  Meaopotamia, 
from  which  the  next  movement  tn  the  directioti  of 
Can.  would,  be  to  Haran ;  (2)  that  the  name 
CoMlim  was  appliLii  to  an  ^Vxmcman  tribe  ;  and  (3) 
that  it  dot^  noi.  aptiear  in  connexion  with  S.  llab. 
until  much  lat*r  (upon  the  whole  contToveray  see 
Kiltel.  Hisl.o/ Hefjrr;u^,¥.Tie.  tr.  i.  180f. ;  IHlhiiann, 
Gcncii*,  p.  214  f .  As  to  the  pualtiou  of  Ur-Candini, 
Bce  art.  UK  op  tub  Cuaidki^).  The  common 
early  Hob.  tradition  seema  to  be  expressed  in  Gn 
24,  acvonUoK  to  whi^h  A.'a  kindred  were  tlie 
dwellera  in  N.  Mc-^^jutamia  ;  and  it  ia  this  belief 
which  also  ii>  reiterated  in  the  Htury  of  Jiurob.  Cf. 
'  A  Syrian  {i.e.  Araiumau)  ready  to  perish  v,iui  my 
father'  (I)t  26").  Wliether  Lr-Cosdira  is  to  bu 
jilaet^  in  N.  Meso[Ktt4i.niia  or  in  Ckaldea,  the 
i<iiprL%»iun  remains  that '  J  '  tietieved  A.'s  home  and 
kindred  to  have  been  in  llnmn. 

2.  T/iC  Character  of  Otc  Snrrntivt  retntcd  in  Gu 
14. — There  amtcars  to  be  no  ren«on  to  question  the 
hist,  probability  of  an  Elamitc  campaign  such  as  is 
here  describorl.  Thcru  ia  nothing  iutierenlly  im- 
probable in  the  event  as  has  sotiietiiue?,  in  aonie 
iinarten*,  been  asaerterl.  A.  did  not  duftutt  the 
Klamite  army  in  a  pitched  battle ;  he  made  a  night 
attack,  fell  upon  an  unauspecting  foe,  and  recovered 
iiriaoDera  and  bangage,— a  very  difl'crent  exploit 
from  the  con<iueat  of  Daraascns^  which  late  legend 
aaugned  to  hiiu.  The  j>r)miti%-e  wvajtiou  of  Chedor- 
Laocuer  has  been  claiiued  by  HODie  AssyriolugiHtt* 
for  an  approximate  date  of  2150  (m  Hummel,  Bitb.- 
Ass.  Gtsch.  p.  3) ;  and  the  invasion  of  W.  Asia  by 
an  FtamitJ?  will  naturally  be  aiwociatod  with  the 
Hlaniit^-  empire  of  that  remote  time.  But  upon 
what  principle  the  events  of  A. 's  life  con  be  carried 
back  to  the  22nd  cent.  B.C.  has  not  yot  been 
Katixfoctorily  exptiiincd.  Uiblical  chronolo^jy  doc» 
nut  suggest  the  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years 
between  A.  and  the  ICxodus. 

3.  The  PromUct  ni'idt  to  A.  are  fonnd  eight 
lime«repeati-d,(i.)Gn  l-J'-*(ii.)  lafOii.)  I3'Miv-)  15 
(v.)  17  (vi.)  IS  (viL)  21>^  (viii.)  22>*.  The  promises 
fall  under  throe  main  heads,  (a)  the  land  of  Con. 
shall  be  possessed  by  the  seed  of  A.;  (6)  the  seed  of 
A.  shall  Iweomo  a  mighty  nation  ;  (c)  A.  shall  have 
a  sun  bom  of  Sarah,  and  the  son  is  to  be  called 
Isaac.  The  nuinWr  of  limt'M  that  the  promise 
appeant  xt,  du^  tu  tht  eom]iilers  having  helGcted  thii4 
as  Uie  ino^t  conspicuous  feature  in  the  narrative 
of  A.  in  each  of  the  aonrces  of  trudition.  The 
seemingly  strange  fact,  that  the  narrative  in  ch. 
17  khould  Lake  no  notice  of  the  mention  of  the 
same  jituiuiMi  in  ch.  15,  Is  at  once  accounted  for 
uhcn  It  lA  wiM  to  be  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dilferent  narratives  overlap  one  anuther. 
The  pruiiiiHctf,  coutainud  in  the  difTeruiit  traditions, 
st^emod  to  the  compilftr  bo  importiuit  in  view  of  the 
general  purpose  oi  his  book,  that,  at  the  dak  of 
considerable  repetition,  he  has  incorporated  them 
all.  These  promi.ses  ever  ranked  among  the 
reliifiou?  privileges  of  Israel  (Uo  0*).  They  pro* 
i-launi'd  God's  otivcnont  with  His  people,  according 
lo  wliich  He  required  of  them  simple  obedience  and 


justice  (Gn  18'*) ;  they  abfO  announced  that  through 
Israel  all  nations  ahoold  bo  bleaacd. 

4.  The  Saerijiee  of  Staac  marks  the  crowning 
event  in  the  life  of  A.  Obviously,  it  must  rank  as 
the  8ur]ia<iiiig  act  of  the  ]:atriarch's  faith  in  God. 
But  a  ililTicnity  arises  in  some  minds  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  act  which  God  at  first  commands 
A.  to  do.  Even  though  Ho  never  intended  A. 
eventually  to  execute  the  terrible  oommand.  still  is 
it  cousistent  with  divine  goodness  and  juHticu  tu 
issue  an  order,  to  obey  which  seemed  to  have  the 
ri:Kutt  uf  pluctog  blind  trust  in  a  puKitivc  command 
above  the  reasonable  recognition  of  the  natural 
demands  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice?  But  there 
are  two  considerations  which  cnt  tlte  ground  from 
beneath  thu*  objection.  (l)\Ve  are  t«ropted  to 
assume  that  in  the  patriarchal  oarTatiro  tne  voice 
of  God  is  an  audible  oxtcmat  communication.  Bnt 
then,  as  now,  God  speaks  in  diflbrent  ways,  and  by 
conscience  most  directly.  The  f]iiostion  put  by  A.  a 
consdenoo  was  whether  his  complete  trust  in  God 
extended  even  to  the  readinem  tu  surrender  his 
only  sou  :  tt  hos  in  the  truest  sense  a  word  of  God 
to  A.  (2l  That  the  answer  to  this  questioning  was 
given  in  the  shape  of  human  sacrifice  on  a  mountain 
top,  illuiitrateB  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  imperfect  development  of  th«  mural  conscious- 
ness in  that  remote  ^riod.  Human  saeritiue  waa 
frequently  practised  m  Hem.  races.  If  tJiu  wur- 
shipjKtrs  of  other  Sem.  deities  were  ready  to 
(incniice  their  firstl>om  to  tlieir  gods,  viiiA  A.  to  lie 
I>ehind  Assyria,  Ammon.  and  Moab  in  devotion? 
The  moral  standanl  of  the  age  wonld  not  l>e 
shocked  at  a  deed  too  fatally  common.  The  ideas 
of  mercy  and  justice  were,  in  that  period,  low,  and 
needed  to  be  rnLsed.  To  propitiate  the  Deity  by 
child  murder  was  ri^ardud  as  tlic  height  of  n.digii>iis 
devotion.  The  nanotive,  therefore,  fulfils  the 
twofold  object  of  giving  tlin  cro\vning  proof  of  A.'s 
absolute  faith  in  J" ;  and  farther,  of  demonstrating 
the  moral  superiority  o(  faith  in  J"  over  tlie 
religious  ciiatoms  of  other  .Sem.  races.  J''  forbade 
the  aacritiue  of  tbc  lirslbom  :  J"  upheld  the  in.stinct 
uuplanted  In  hmuau  nature  which  shrunk  ia 
horror  from  the  act.  He  taught  that  J'  liod  no 
tdeasure  in  the  inllictiun  uf  sutTering  uptm  the 
innocent ;  that  the  chanu-ter  of  J"  waa  raiwd  above 
that  uf  the  heathen  gods  by  higher  love  and  truer 
justice. 

ii.  A.  IN  THE  History  of  Iskakl.  —  The 
attempt  tios  been  made  to  deprive  the  story  of  A. 
of  all  hist,  value,  and  to  rcpn3»ent  tlie  p»triarch 
cither  OH  a  mythical  personage  or  as  the  typical 
imjiersonation  of  the  virtues  of  the  religious  Isr. ; 
but  as  yet  no  evidenci)  has  l>een  fuimd  to  connect 
llie  name  of  A.  with  that  of  a  tribal  dt-ity,  while 
the  eodoavouT  to  find  in  his  story  a  philosophical 
description  of  abstract  qualities  seems  to  pre- 
suppose a  stage  of  literary  development  to  which 
the  materials  of  the  Hex.  can  make  no  claim,  and 
to  desiderate  a  literary  unity  which  tliose  materials 
emphatically  rontrailict. 

On  the  uLliLT  Imnd,  it  cannot  be  dented  tlint 
recollections  of  the  nomadic  sge,  committed  to 
writing  (in  the  form  that  Iiels  come  donn  to  us)  in 
a  post-Mosaic  era,  and  evidently  i^trongly  coloured 
by  the  teaching  of  the  uropht-ts  uf  J  ,  ore  likely 
to  Imve  preserved  the  tust.  facta  of  the  remote 
post  in  a  form  in  vi-hich  personal  details  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  racial  movements,  and, 
fur  simplicity's  sake,  tlic  dcstinien  of  a  future 
nation  are  anticipated  in  the  features  of  family 
experienee. 

According  to  this  \-iew,  A.  was  the  leader  of  n 
great  nonuidic  movement  of  the  Hebrews  (Gn  10" 
M'^),  who  migrated  from  M<«iopotamia  into  Cnnnan. 
Those  Hebrews  penetrated  as  far  as  K^^j't  (tin  1-2), 
but  for  the  moA  port  mtabUahed  themselves  in  tha 
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S.  of  Canaan,  and  in  Uebron  and  Bcer&heba  formed 
friondly  relationships  witb  the  dwcUcrs  of  the 
land  t*Jn  14.  21^).  Tha  story  of  Lot  seams  to 
indicnto  that  the  peoples  of  Amnion  and  Mo^tb  had 
uri^iimlly  iKtoiigvd  to  tbu  Heb.  migratiun  wliic!li 
was  led  by  A.,  and.  lia%-ing  separated  tbeniseives 
from  their  comrades,  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  liepliaini,  the  i^mim,  and  the  Zanizummim 
iDt  2"-  •'*■"). 

Again,  it  is  iniposublo  to  reaist  tbe  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  references  to  Isbnmcl  and  the 
allusion  to  Keturali  conttiiii  an  Isr.  t>i<.'tiirc  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Arubian  tribeM  and  cIhjih  io  the 
Hob.  stot:k  rather  than  the  record  of  iieraonal 
historj*.  The  E^jyp.  origin  of  Hagar  (Gn  Ifl' )  and  of 
Isliuiaer**  wife  (Gn  21")  will  then  indicate  that  the 
new  Kt'ttlers  received  into  their  community  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  an  Kgyp.  element  at  the 
time  when  they  dispersed  thronghout  N.  Arabia. 
The  fact  that  •  the  sons  of  Nahor^(Gn  22»'-»*),  *  the 
Bon»  of  Isbmafil'  (CJn  25"'"),  'Lhesona  of  Edom ' 
(Gn  SO'^-I"),  form  groujw  of  tutli't,  and  tbat  '  the 
aonaof  Kettirah*  tlinn  fonn  a  half-ffroup  of  «■«:,  is 
on  additional  nkti  of  the  probability  that  the 
record  ia  not  only  that  of  Uie  donieatic  life  of  n 
family,  but  also  that  of  the  political  distxibalion  of 
n  mce. 

While  this  consideration  muitt  modify  the  aecept- 
aneo  of  a  nnifurm  literal  hiBtorieity  fur  the  narra- 
tive of  A.,  it  in  not  ineomi^Atible  with  the  view 
that  in  A.  we  have  the  great  leader  of  a  raeial 
nioveineiit,  and  onn  who  left  his  mark  npon  hi«i 
fcllow-tribe?men.  not  only  by  the  eminence  of  his 
superior  pift3,  but  by  the  distinctive  features  of  lus 
reri;;ioua  life,  the  traditional  feature^  of  which  were 
the  devotion  to  one  God,  tliu  abaudemment  of  llu- 
polytheism  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  adoption  of 
circumcision  us  the  symbol  of  n  imror  cult. 

iii.  A.  IS  Tim  TncoLooY  of  OT.— The  scattenwl 
reniini.'ii'enpeH  of  the  pntvi/irch?  were  eolleeted  and 
ronipiled,  even  more  for  tho  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  fundamental  principles  o(  the  lur.  revelation 
than  vntii  the  object  of  retailing  any  exhau»<tive 
hioffraphy. 

llie  religion  of  Iwael  dates,  according  to  OT, 
from  .\.,  not  from  Mof^iw.  A. *»  servnnt  addresses 
J  "  as  the  God  of  hia  miwter  A,  (Gn  24") :  J*  is  to 
Isaac  the  God  of  A.  (Gn  26") ;  to  Jacob  Ho  is  '  the 
God  of  A.  and  the  fear  of  Isaac'  (Gn  31").  A. 
never  speaks  of  J"  a&  the  God  of  hi»  fathers.  A.  ift 
the  founder  of  tlie  reli;;ion ;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family  which  hod  J"  for  itn  God.  There  is  no 
deaignatioa  of  the  God  of  Israel  winch  can  go 
farther  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Heb.  faith 
Llian  tho  often-rupcutud  title  *  the  (lod  of  A.'  (cf. 
L   Pi  47»). 

The  Mf«ry  of  A.  reflectJi  tho  belief  in  the  free 
•rrace  of  Goil  whieli  cho»e  tlie  jxitriarrh  and  brought 
liim  from  n  di.stnnt  land,  and  in  spite  of  his  failures 
loved  him  and  mode  His  covenant  with  him. 
The  call  of  A.  and  the  promim^  iiindu  hiiu  tJuus 
rcpre.'VL-nt  the  KIcttion  {iK\irr/i}  of  Isrsiel.  A.  osthe 
chuiieu  MTvant  is  the  pru|pbct,  tho  iiiKtrtimcnt  oj 
J'^s  piirpiwo  (Gn  20').  He  i^  the  friend  of  God  (Is 
41*.  2  Gh  at'.  Cf.  Arab.  KIKhalit).  CckI's  mercies 
towardB  him  are  a[>iK'ale«l  to  by  tho  propbetw  of  the 
faptivity  (Is  51',  Kxk  33")  as  the  ground  of  con- 
fidence tnnt  J'  would  not  forsake  the  heirs  of  the 
promises  made  to  A. 

The  unique  relation  in  which  A. ,  in  Isr.  tlicologr, 
itood  to  the  God  of  revelation  is  indicated  by  the 
rcf.  of  tho  prophets  to  A.  as  '  the  one'  (aeo  Is  Bl'-^ 
Ezk  .13"-*,  ^tal  2«1.  In  the  Ilk  of  Sir,  A.  is  spoken 
of  aa  '  great  father  of  a  niiiltitiide  of  nationx  ;  and 
there  was  none  found  like  liiiu  in  glory  ;  who  kept 
the  law  of  the  Mo«t  Hi;:h.  and  w&a  taken  into 
covenant  with  Him  :  in  hi.s  tlesh  he  established  tho 
covenant ;  and  when  he  wa-^  proved  he  wa?  found 


faithful'  (44"^  =°).  In  tlieso  words  are  aummariseil 
tho  chief  poinu  npon  which  tlie  later  Jewish 
literature  esp.  insisted  in  any  reference  to  th»life 
and  character  of  A.  He  wa«  the  founder  of  the 
race  ;  ho  was  uredited  with  a  jierfect  knowleilj^e  of 
thoTorah:  he  was  the  institutorof  circumcision: 
be  was  tried,  and  in  virtue  of  his  faith  was  declared 
righteous. 

IV.  A.  IN  THE  Theolooy  OF  NT.— In  NT,  A.  ia 
referred  to  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  word*  of 
Jolui  the  Baptist  in  Mt  3»,  Lk  3»,  and  of  St.  Paul,  Ho 
9^  rebuke  the  popular  Jewish  Biip[)usition  tbat 
descent  from  A.  carried  with  it  any  special  claiui 
upon  divine  favour.  Our  Lord  »peak»  of  A.  as  one 
with  whom  all  the  partakprH  of  tlivine  redemption 
shall  bo  privileged  to  dwell  (Mt  8^') ;  and  as  or  one 
who  is  noth  cognisant  of  thin^  on  earth,  and  is 
also  entrusted  with  tho  special  charge  over  the 
souls  of  the  blest  (Lk  10^).  Gur  I»rd  employj*  thft 
imagery  of  current  religious  belief ;  A.  is  tho  tynical 
representative  of  'the  right»xnis'  who  have  been 
redeemed  ;  he  is*  the  father  of  the  faitlifut.'  Henco 
He  says  (Jn  S**),  '  Yonr  father  A.  rejoiced  tocee 
My  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  Heobtaine'l 
a  viaion  of  tlie  moaning  of  the  promises,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  hoj*  of  their  future  fulfilment. 
Christ  was  the  consuiniuation  of  all  the  aupirationK 
of  A.,  tho  father  of  the  race.  According  to  tliu 
Jewish  tradition  [Berethith  liabba  44,\VUn«che),  A. 
saw  the  whole  histor}'  of  hia  descendants  in  thu 
uij'sterious  I'laion  recordeil  in  Gn  l.')'*-.  Thus  ho 
is  Huid  to  have 'rfjoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  law' 
(Wcstootton  JnS"). 

The  subject  of  the  fnith  of  A.  seems  to  havo 
formed  a  stock  aubjoct  of  di»euH«ian  in  tho  Jewish 
synat.-ogue.  It  ia  alluded  to  in  1  Mac  2"  '  Was  not  A. 
found  fnitliful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  reckoned 
unt-o  him  for  rightooiuneaa  ! '  The  '  locus  clajBucus  * 
for  the  subject  was  Gn  15';  and  the  question 
propounded  by  tho  .lewish  teachers  tnmcd  u]ton 
tlie  nature  oi  the  faith  which  was  co^mted  to 
A.  for  righteousness.  To  I'hilo  tho  whole  liutory 
of  A.  was  merely  (\n  allegory  descriptive  of  the 
truly  wise  ni£.n  whose  inner  nature  is  mode  one 
with  the  diiine  hy  tcacliing  (dtJOHrraMa),  as 
Isaac's  by  nature  (.^iiiWit).  and  -lacoira  hy  discipline 
(dffFfi^i).  In  rUilo's  trfiilinent  of  trie  subject. 
'  faith,'  which  frees  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  was  'the  queen  of  virtnca' {d«  ^AroA. 
ii.  p,  30) ;  and  Philo  refers  to  Gn  Id'  at  least  10  times 
(see  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  158,  and  Uylc,  PhUo  and 
Hoty  Scripture,  p.  £5)  for  tho  purpose  of  indicating 
the  supremo  excellence  of  A.'s  faith. 

Itabbinical  Judaism  did  not  adopt  the  symbolical 
and  abstjact  explanation  wliich  satisfied  the  Alex. 
philosopher.  It  regarded  A.  aa  inoe^rable  from 
A.'s  seed,  and  the  tailh  of  A.  as  consisting  in  the 
fnltilment  of  the  law. 

AgHinnt  thin  Rabbinic  int^rpretAtinn  St.  Paul 
directs  bit  arjruiiiient  in  lio  1'*  and  Gal  3.  Faith 
wttli  thu  iifHJstlo  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole 
.spiritual  life,  and  he  lays  htrci^s  on  the  faut  that  the 
niciiliuii  of  A.'b  faith  precedes  the  institution 
of  circuincixion.  The  faith  of  the  patriarch  was 
not  due  to  the  rite ;  it  wa.<«  only  ratiliud  und  con- 
firmed by  it  (cf.  Ro  4"*"  and  the  notes  of  Sanduy 
and  Hendlam).  The  same  Bubject  comeR  under 
diaenssion  in  the  Ep.  of  St.  James;  and  there  the 
apostlo  of  the  ctrcnmciHinn  wifeguards,  as  it  were, 
the  Christian  position  from  a  porvemion  of  the 
Pauline  teaching.  With  St.  James  'the  faith 'of 
A.  is  not  so  much  the  motive  ])ower  of  epiritnni 
life  as  the  Rettlcd  belief,  the  genuineness  of  which 
cau  only  be  tested  by  action  (JaS"",  see  Mayor,  in 
locX 

Vet  another  reference  to  A.'s  faith  is  found  in 
He  II''",  where  the  patriarch  is  dcwribeil  oh  having 
been  'enabled  to  H-ork  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
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Goil'ii  ctMinKei  by  his  tnut  in  tlie  unMeen '  ( Wiistcott, 
in  toe].  The  ttiree  foalurt-j^  of  the  natriarcii's  lifu 
which  the  writer  of  the  E|>.  selects  for  the  ijlut*- 
tTBtion  of  this  'faith,'  ore  (1)  sclf-snircaUer,  in  the 
departure  from  his  home  (v.") ;  {2)  poticncc,  in  the 
pu^rim's  expectation  of  a  fnture  ahidiitg  plnce 
IVT."'");  (3)  inllueiu-e,  siiu-e  hi»  faith,  alluuting 
SonUi's  £aith,  led  Co  the  fultilment  of  the  uromiM) 

X<ater  Jewish  teaching,  dwelling  on  the  same 
theme,  sAjv.  '  In  like  manner  thou  findest  that  A. 
cmr  fathi-T  inherited  this  world  and  tho  world  to 
come  solely  by  tho  merit  o£  faith  whereby  he 
believe<1  on  the  Lord'  [Mcehiita  on  Ex  14'^). 

V.  Jewish  Tbadition.— It  was  natural  that 
Je^viab  tradition  should  bo  busr  with  regard  to  the 
ffreat  founder  of  the  people  ot  Ifirael.  From  the 
nict  thnt  A.  received  the  divine  call  in  L'r  of 
the  Chftlde*.'?,  nnd  wr  in  Heb,  meant  '  flame,'  the 
elrunge  »lury  \va4  InveuteU  of  h'vt  huvloi;  been  cahI 
into  a  fiery  furnace  by  Ninirod.  This  Ie|;end 
appears  in  vaiious  forma.  One  of  the  best  koo^v'D 
i»  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan 
on  Gu  1 1"  '  And  it  was  when  Nimiud  had  coiit  A. 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  because  be  would  not 
worsliip  ht<  idul,  nnd  the  tire  hod  no  power  to  hum 
him,  that  Harati'H  heart  became  doubtful,  saying, 
If  Niinrod  overcome,  1  will  be  on  hid  nide ;  but  if 
A.  overcome,  I  will  be  on  his  side.  And  w*hen  all 
the  people  who  were  there  »aw  that  the  fire  had  no 

Giwer  over  A.,  they  said  in  their  hearts,  U  not 
aron  the  brother  of  A.  full  of  divination*  and 
cliHrms,  and  has  he  not  uttered  .spells  over  the  tire 
that  it  !>liuuld  not  burn  Iiis  brother  1  Immediately 
there  fell  lire  from  the  high  heavens  and  conaumctl 
him  :  and  tiaran  died  id  mj^lit  uf  Terali  hU  father, 
where  he  was  burne<l  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in 
the  furnace  of  fire  which  the  Chalda^juia  had  made 
for  A.  his  brother'  (Etheridge's  tr.). 

Another  versdon  of  the  atoiy  appears  in  JitrtsKxth 
Jiabba,  where  A.  refuses  to  obey  Nimrod's  command 
that  he  iliould  worship  fire  ;  and  sa^gestB  that  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  worship  water  that 
woenches  fire,  or  the  clouds  that  give  the  rain,  or 
ttiewind  that  driven  the  clouds;  finally,  he  exhorts 
Nimrod  to  womhip  the  one  God.  Niinrod  caosea  A. 
ict  be  thrown  into  a  tiery  fomace ;  but  God  delirera 
him  from  it<>  tiamea.  For  other  instancos  of  the 
Kabbinir  Ln-atincnt  of  A.*a  life,  see  Weber,  S^atem 
der  Altetjuatjfn}.  rnlastin.  TheoioqU,  I^ipzig,  18S0. 
In  Pir^  AhlwtK{y.  4)  it  is  said,  'With  ten  tempta- 
tions waa  A.  our  father  tempted,  and  be  withstood 
Uiem  all ;  to  show  how  great  wa«  the  love  of  A. 
onr  father.'  For  the  ways  in  which  the  Rabbins 
reukoned  up  these  ten  temptations,  see  Taylor, 
Sayinga  oftlu  Jewish  Fathers,  p.  94. 

The  facta  that  A.  came  from  Uorao,  that  he  won 
bis  vidonr  at  Hobah,  near  Damascns  (Gn  U^'), 
and  that  bis  sen'ant  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (Gn 
10*),  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  tliat  A. 
oonqnered  Damascus.  So  Josephnn  relnt<-»  that 
'NiooUina  of  Pamaecos,'  in  the  -1th  book  uf  his 
Ustoty,  says  thus:  'A.  reigned  nt  Damascus,  being 
4  foreigner,  w  ho  came  with  an  army  out  of  the  land 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  Now  the  name  of  A.  is  even  still 
famous  iu  the  country  of  Damascus ;  and  they  show 
a  village  nametl  after  bini.  The  habitation  of  A.' 
[Ant.  I.  vii.  2).  A. 'a  native  country  having  been 
ChakUe*,  he  was  credited  by  the  Jews  with  a  know- 
Isd^of  secret  arts  and  magic  (cf.  Philo,  de  prrnm, 
ti  pm,  t  Jos.  Ant.  I.  vii.) ;  and  Josephus  records 
!'iv  tradition  that  A.  firrt  introduced  into  Kgypt  the 
Ijk'xvledge  of  arithmetic  and  ni>tralogy  whicn  he  had 
brooght  with  him  from  Chaldira  (Ant.  L  viii.]. 

fw  III*  pT—errttUoB  ol  tht*e  and  other  IpRcndi.  mc  Cnd. 
pmbplffr.  Vtt.  Ttt.,J.  A.  rUrtc,  lota.  1  flTSS),  tnd  Bccr. 
UtaJCOSSO).  7%«fV«toin(nrf</>l.(nr«teilIiTjftTnM,'Tfvti 
tad  ModlBi,  Cwnb.  1(82)  dMcms  •■padal  mcauon  u  su  BpKX. 


(>ppar«ntlr  ol  KRyp.  od|riii)  ol  apocalvplic  clionKlw.  lint  dhii- 
boirod  bv  Origan,  Ltffimut  .  .  .  Jvjtttun  tt  ini^itatia  angrit^ 
miper  AonUunni  taiuU  el  infti-ifu  ditr^ptMUu,  «ta.  tin  Le. 
UoiD.  SAX  uid  rBCootly  br<jueht  l>«'If)n>  tii«  node*  of  ■tudtots  In 
a  moot  inU'reating  lonn  by  tive  ItAnusA  editor. 

vi.  Thk  Namk  •  Abkaham.'— The  attempts  to 
discover  the  etymology  of  ibis  nume  can  hardly  as 
yet  be  said  to  nave  been  successful.  According  to 
one  very  prob.  explanation,  Abram  represents  a 
contracted  form  of  Abiram  or  Abarain,  just  as 
'  Abner '  probably  stands  for  '  Abinor '  or '  Abuner ' ; 
while  Abraham  may  have  been  a  local,  or  an 
Aramaic,  dialeciidvl  variety  of  pronunciation. 
Abiram  was  a  fairly  common  name  (cf.  Nu  15'- " 
20",  t  K  IG^jin  Ueb.;  and  it  iseaid  to  be  a  recognised 
proper  name  in  the  Ass^t.  Inscriptions,  under  the 
form  of  Abu-ramu  (so  Sohrader  and  Sayee).  Tlie 
analogy  of  other  proper  names,  like  vVbi-meIek, 
Abif-'l,  Abi-jah,  makes  it  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  tho  name  Abram  can  rightly  bear  the 
meanings  traditionally  aasignod  to  it,  *  Lofty 
father,'  or  'the  father  of  the  lofty  one.'  For  (I) 
it  stands  to  reason  that  no  child,  however  lofty  its 
descent,  would  have  been  called  '  father,' or  'the 
father  of  a  god,  whether  Mulech,  or  Jah,  or  Ram  ; 
(2)  the  feminine  namea  Abi-gail,  Ahi-tal,  show  the 
impowtibility  of  this  explanation.  Hrobuhly,  there- 
fore, the  right  meaning  of  tho  name  ia  '  luim  (the 
lofty  one)  is  father,'  as  Hiram  would  mean  'Ram 
is  brother.'  of  the  owner  of  the  name.  Even  so, 
tho  origin  of  the  longer  name  Abraham  remains 
stilt  unexplained.  The  derivation  of  the  name  in 
Gn  17*  is  only  a  [lopular  word  •play,  connecting  tho 
termination  -rttluim  with  tho  Heb.  pan  '  multitude.' 
Halivy  (Rco.  £t.  Juiv.  1887,  p.  177)  ventured  to 
propo»o  that  Abraham  represents  err  t^i;  'the 
chief  of  a  moltltude,'  the  hrst  part  of  the  name 
being  derived,  not  from  ab,  *  father,'  bat  from  abir, 
'  chief,'  and  the  second  part  from  A<tm  (root  /uimah), 
'  multitude.'  For  this  theory  there  does  not  appear 
to  he  much  nrohabLlity.  The  deriv.  of  the  longer 
n&me  must  De  left  uncertain,  althongh  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  it  in  to  l>e  found  in  the  variant 
pron.  of  proper  names  in  diffi'rent  1ocalitif>s  or  in 
aiflcrcnt  clans  of  the  mime  people.  Thua  cm  may 
be  a  dinlecticAl  form  of  m-i ;  anu  Abraham  the  same 
in  meaning  as  Abram,  just  as  Abiram  is  tho  same 
in  meajLiDg  as  Abram  (cf.  Ox/,  Heb.  Lex.  p.  4,  and 
Baethgon,  Bettrdge  zur  Sem.  ltd.  Gei(.h.). 

Lrmurrnx.— Besides  thavork«m«Qtlone<l  above,  tK«  reader 
is  Rlemd  to  Ihe  Cotom.  on  Geneali  by  DeUUsKih,  ftrid  LHIlmAnn ; 
to  tbc  Hlitorics  ol  Inwl  by  Evrsld.  Bcius.  ukI  KIttcI :  to  the 
works  on  OT  Tbeolofy  by  Oeblor,  Schalts,  and  DUIcuuib.  Var 
il1aat>mtiontratnAsi7T.souroe«,«MSft]rQe,Pafnarr'A<i//'at.(l^S>); 
Tomkini,  3Vni«f</^6raAam<tll76):  Bohrkdvr.  OOr3<l%S5>. 

H.  E.  RylE. 

ABRAHAM,  BOOR  OF.— A  work,  consiatinK  of  300 
flTixoi.  bearing  this  name,  is  found  in  a  list  of 
Je^tiah  npourjphal  writings,  preserved  from  a  much 
earlier  period,  in  an  appendix  to  the  ChoHoynmhia 
Cinnfxniiiiiriu  of  Niuephorus  (c.  800  A.D.).  fhia 
Vint  IS  printed  in  Credner's  Geach.  des  Kanon^s,  1847, 
OS  well  us  in  !jchuri;r's  HJP  II.  iii.  126.  The  so- 
called  S'jnopsis  Athctna*ii  presents  the  same  list, 
omitttnK,  however,  the  number  of  o't/^m,  which 
is  attached  to  each  book  in  the  Stichomotry  o( 
Nicenborus.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  the  book  from 
whicn  Origen  quotes  as  to  a  contest  between  the 
angels  of  righteousness  and  iniquity  with  regard 
to  the  salvation  uf  Abrotiom  {In  Luc.  Horn.  35) ; 
and  Jamcji  is  prob.  correct  in  identifying  this  Book 
with  the  Testament  uf  A.  {Texts  and  Studies,  ii.  2, 
p.  27fr.).  An  AjMC.  of  A.  h  lucntioucd  by  £pi- 
phauius  as  used  by  the  Ophites. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSCH.— A  term  used  of  the  abode 
of  the  righteous  dead,  defining  it  as  n  position  of 
blessedness  in  intimate  n««ociatiun  with  the  father 
of  the  faitlifu),  'the  friend  of  God,'     In  Scripture 
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il  occars  ouly  in  the  iiarablc  of  the  Kich  Man  and 
l.azfl.nis(Lk  IG''*-"),  wheto  it  aiijicard  both  in  tlio 
hiugulajT  {K6\Tas'A3padn)  and  iu  the  plural  ^siiXifw 
'A^paifi],  Taken  truin  the  practice  ol  reclining  at 
tnble,  Hu  Ihiit  lliu  head  of  thu  guest  leant  back  upoD 
the  boram  of  hi»  neif^hboiir,  the  place  of  Jiiitinctiim 
belonging  to  him  uho  vrus  Heated  in  this  way  next 
t  he  host,  the  figure  expreawa  tho  ideas  of  nearest 
fellowBhip  and  high«et  honour.  In  the  llAlibin. 
literatnre  the  phrase  (•O'zh  cttik  W  ip-n)  wiis  applied 
to  the  place  rcscn-cd  for  tho  pioua  dej^ai-ted,  into 
\rkich  tticy  parsed  lninicdi&t«ly  aftor  death,  eind  in 
which  they  dwelt  free  from  tlie  woea  of  hell  (cf. 
4  Mac  13").  lb  was  a  Jtwiah  Miuf  that  tho 
intennediate  state  contained  two  distinct  coinimrt- 
ineuLa— a  plaw  of  relative  preimnitorj-  reward  for 
the  goo<.l.  and  a  pluco  oi  rdutivo  preparaton' 
l^«nnlty  (or  the  evU  (cf.  Bk  of  Eaoth  22.  2  Es 
,™ff-  etc.).  Some  of  the  Jewish  Ifoo^ks  speak  of 
certain  recej>l«clea  [prt^Hpt uaria)  into  which  the 
!*<inU  of  the  tailhful  dead  were  taken  (Anoc.  of  Bar 
30*  2  Kh  4»»-*'  7**  etc.).  And  in  tho  thiwlogy  of  the 
3ra  i-nsnt.  and  onward*  it  w-aa  tauyht  that  the 
rir(;nincise«]  itlioiild  not  he  8ubjc«t  to  liell.  It  \\&n 
u  saying  of  Itabht  i^vi  (of  the  3rd  cent.),  that  in 
the  world  to  come  Abraham  would  ait  at  tlio 
entrance  to  hell,  and  suffer  no  circumcised  Isr.  to 
pan  into  it.  It  haa  been  nsunllv  Kii|>])0)iKd.  thore- 
lorc,  that  in  KT  the  phrase  '  Abmlmm'ti  bosom ' 
refers  to  the  iDternie<I.  state,  and  designates  a 
dii-idon  of  the  underworld,  where  the  good  enjoy 
a  preliminary  measure  of  ble»scdnc«8.  In  this  case 
it  in  identitied  with  Paradii^e.  tlie  Itfwer  Paradise  as 
dist.  from  the  heavenly,  or  in  tnken  to  doschbo  a 
condition  of  peculiar  honour  in  the  Hades-Paradise. 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this  idea  of  two 
i«eparate  localitiex  within  thti  underworld  came  to 

itrevail.  It  >v]ui  ilm  idea  of  the  later  and  mediieval 
ludaiKm.  Rut  whether  it  woa  in  circulation  so 
early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  doubtful.  There  seems 
reason  to  l>elievc  that  tho  older  Judaism  spoke  only 
of  a  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  righteous  dead,  and  a 
Gthinnom.  [Gehenna,  llelll  for  the  wlrktHl  diuid, 
identifying  the  latter  with  Sheot.  If  so,  '  Abraliam's 
IxMOni  in  the  jiarabto  woTild  not  be  the  name  for 
a»i»eciftl  coiuiKirtiiientof  H!uie.x,  orfornn  iiiteniiwl. 
Cf^ndition  of  blessedness  distinct  from  and  nre- 
liniiniiry  to  the  final  state  of  perfect  fehcity.  And 
in  the  parable  itself  it  is  only  the  rich  man  that  is 
expressly  described  aa  'in  Hades.' 

Lmniirriiit.— Wctatfin  on  Lk  icttss;  Llirtitfoot.  tlor.  tttb. 
p.  iib\,  vtc  ;  Fritnu.'he  u.  Criuun,  Ji^*0.  Oandb.  lu  d*n  AfK>ery- 
pAm.  on  i  Mu:  Vfi*\  Schanr,IIJP  It.  U.  IBO:  Haiuburvcr, 
KB;  W«b«r,  Stfrtem  drr  alUyn.  patost,  Thfol.  p.  3£S ;  Mtfjtr- 
Wcin,  irom.B  p.  bi3,  etc. ;  Salmoud,  Ckrisl.  Duet,  nf  Imuwr' 
ttUitff,  p.  S4S. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
IBRECH  Ci''3«).— A  word  called  out  liefore  Jo.*eph 
as  he  passed  through  the  land  of  Egypt  in  his 
official  cftpacity  of  prime  minister  to  tlie  PlmrnoJi 
(Gn  41*^).  ItH  exact  aigniliciiliim  ii^  not  a  matter 
of  agreement  aiimiigsi  scholnrs.  The  I., XX  f  Ai^/iiiffr 
(nwpttffStP   a&roO    K^ipv^)  and    the    Vulg.    {dmnante 

(irfrroTie,  vt  omnes  eumm  en  genu  ^ecterent)  arc  not 
iteral  or  direct  translation i*.  The  Tare,  of  Onk. 
interiirets  it  as  '  fatlier  of  the  king,'  on  tnc  ground 
pof»ihly  of  Gn  45\  Jewish  Bcliolara  -who  have 
derivwl  it  from  Heb.  refer  it  to  the  root  n;  bend 
the  hfc,  in  the  Hijdi.  Iinv.,  where,  for  (lie  u»<nal  n, 
an  H  has  been  sutotitntod  (ef.  Jur  25^).  I-uiImr 
regarded  tlie  cam  fts  hofielcKs.  in  saying,  MVas 
ahreeh  liei^se,  loasen  wir  iliu  Ziincker  'Kiichen  bisz 
an  den  jiingnten  Tag'  (Ges.  Tha.  n.  10).  Of  the 
many  prutioMid  EL'yp.  fand  Coptic)  deri^Titions,  we 
need  note  only  tlie  following: — (1)  Abrek  [avpfK] 
r/innt  inctinarf  (Ilonsi,  Etymot.  axiypt.  p.  I,  in  Ges. 
Thcs.  p.  10) ;  (2)  rt/>-rcx-»',Aearfq/"/Aeic)M(Harkavy, 
Deri.  .Sffypt.  Zeitwhr.  1809,  p.  132);  (3)  ai-ret, 
iT^lpiM  thou  (Cook,  Speaker's  Cmn.  in  loco,  p.  4S2) ; 


(4)  di(H)-re^,  thy  comiHundnvcni  u  t/ie  objat  of  our 
desire,  i.e.  'we  ore  at  thy  service'  (Itenouf,  PrO' 
Cfci/infja  Soe.  Sib.  Ai-ch.  Nov.  1SS.H,  iiji.  5-10).  Gn 
tlie  other  hand,  several  derivations  are  suggostetl 
from  the  Asiatic-Sum.  side :  (1)  Sayco  oomjMres  it 
with  on  *  Accadion' a&riX:,  a  seer,  appearing  also 
in  tlie  Scm.  form,  on  an  unpub!i-»he<i  tablet,  of 
abrikku  {Itibbert  Lectures,  18S7,  p.  183,  n.  3);  (2) 
rJolitwch  compares  tho  Assyr.  abm-nhicH  (fem. 
ab{f\)rnkkntii),  a  tUled  personage,  possibly  grand 
vizier  U'aradies,  p.  225  ;  Heb.  lytng.  p.  26  ;  I'roleg. 
p.  145;  and  Aasyr.  Worterbuch,  p.  68  f.);  (3) 
Schroder  di.'wentfl  from  Delitweli  [CO'n  i-  139); 
(4|  HaI6\'y  derives  it  from  pttrnku  {.Rev.  d.  Etudex 
Juives,  1885,  p.  304).  Bui  of  all  the  snggested 
sources  of  this  much-ubused  word,  the  Heb.  and 
the  Assyr.  above  mt-atioiicd  seem  to  carry  with 
tliem  the  least  number  of  difUcultieB.  [The  text 
of  tin  41*"-  does  not  Indicate  that  there  wa.s  any- 
I  hing  more  than  a  salute. )  It  itf,  in  cither  event,  an 
Egyptianiscd  Sem.  word,  jirohahly  carried  down 
into  E<n*i>t  iluriiig  the  centuriun  of  Hyknos  rule. 
Tliifl  opinion  receives  sui>iK>rt,  too,  from  tlio  evidence 
of  the  Tel  el-Amrimn  mlilutH  that  there  had  been 
for  many  centuries  before  Joseph's  ilay  free  inler- 
uatioualconunanieatioii  between  Kgyjii  and  Asia. 

Ika  M.  Pkice. 
ABBOAD.  —  In  ita  modem  meaning  of  'in  (or 
'  tu ')  another  country','  a.  is  not  used  in  AV 
or  KV.  The  nearest  approach  is  Jn  11*^'  The 
children  of  Gud  ttiat  are  scattered  a.'  On  the 
other  bond  a.  is  used  in  senses  now  ■vrhoUy  or 
nearly  obsolete.  1.  It  eignlhes  specially  outside 
one's  own  dwelling,  the  opp.  of  'at  home.'  Lv 
18*  'Whether  she  ue  bom  at  home  or  bom  a.*; 
La  1*  *A.  the  Kwr.rd  bereavelli,  at  home  tliere 
is  as  death';  Jg  12V  'Thirty  dan^htent  he  sent 
a.,  and  thiKv  daughters  he  brought  in  from  a.  for 
his  «ms ' ;  iJt  23^"  '  Then  shall  be  gu  a.  out  of  the 
camp';  Lk  8"  '  Neitlier  anvthing  hid  lliiit  shall 
not  be  knoMTi  and  come  a.'  (ftV  'to  light') ;  SirSB' 

•  A  drunken  woman  and  a  gadder  a.'    Cf.— 

'  When:  ojt  be  Uy 

lle  tiilirbl  not  come  abroad.' 

—air  T.  Miw.  A  Slrrr^  Jegt. 

2.  On  the  ontaide  of  anj-thing :  \.v  13"  'If  a 
leprosy  break  out  a.  in  the  skin.'  3,  In  the 
pcncral  sense  of  ojienly,  freely,  widely  :   Mk   I* 

*  But  ho  went  out,  and  began  to  publiMi  it  muoli, 
and  to  blaze  a,  the  matter' ;  Ko  10"  '  For  your 
obedience  is  come  a.  unto  all  men  ' ;  5"  '  The  love  of 
Goil  is  hlied  a.  in  your  hearts.'         J.  Uastini;s. 

ABBONAH  (■'>}'i?U).— A  stntion  in  the  joumeyinga, 
occurs  only  Nu  33=*'' ",  AV  Ebronah. 

ABSALOM  [trtV?**.  in  1  K  15'»o^^FZi(Abiahalom. 

'fdlinT  is  jieace"),  the  tliird  son  of  iJuvid  (2  S  y^ 
1  Cii  3^).  lie  first  comes  into  prominence  in  con- 
nexion M'itli  the  story  of  his  nislcr  'I'liniar  (2  .S  13). 
Afticr  the  fuul  outrage  done  to  the  laltcr  liy  Aniiion, 
David's  eldest  son,  A.  detenuined  u[ion  revongc, 
but  concpnIe<l  his  pnriHJse  for  two  years.  At  tho 
end  of  this  period  he  gave  a  feast  at  the  time  of 
shccp-sh caring,  and  incited  the  king  and  his  sons. 
l)a*-id  declined  for  himself,  bnt  permitted  Amnon 
and  his  brothers  to  go.  While  tiic  fcAst  was  at  its 
heipht,  the  Mor\iints  of  A.,  iii>on  a  signal  given  by 
their  msster,  fell  upon  Amnon  and  hIcw  him. 
Having  tbtis  avengtid  theart'roiit  jmt  ujkiu  bissister, 
A.  tied  to  tho  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Talnial,  the  king  of  Geshur,  where  he  remained  for 
three  vears.  Then  Joab,  perceinng  that  DaWd 
longtnf  for  n  reconciliation  with  his  fcon,  contrived, 
through  the  mediumuf  'a  wist  woman  nfTekoah,' to 
procure  a  reversal  of  the  virtual  sentence  of  bnnlsli. 
meat,  and  A  retnrned  to  Jeras.,  but  >vas  not  [>er- 
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niittcd  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  kin};.  This 
iinnatnral  condition  of  things  continued,  for  two 
yean,  when  A.  applied  to  Joab  to  use  his  interiMt 
at  ooart  to  prucnre  a  fnll  recfjncUiation.  UaviiiV 
KGoerul  had,  hu»t-vtjr,  for  tmuw  reason  )>econio  lean 
nearty  in  the  luntterj  and  declined  even  to  meet 
A.,  until  the  latter  rewrted  to  the  expedient  of 
unk-rinK  Im  servants  to  eot  firo  to  JoaVs  barley 
lield.  When  the  ovkner  of  the  field  came  in  person 
to  demand  on  cxplouatiou  of  thid  injury,  ho  yraa  ai 
lun^Hh  iwrauaded  to  intercede  w-itli  the  king  on 
Whalf  of  Iiis  Hon,  and  liitt  mediation  proved  succeu- 
(ul.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  David,  tiy  liiA 
injudioious  mingling  of  leniency  and  tieverity,  hud 
completely  forfeite<rtlic  cnnlidence  of  his  Kon,  and 
H  was  doubtless  from  thiH  occoftion  onwards  that 
A.  began  to  hatch  the  plot  that  proved  fatal 
to  htm,  and  which  liEUi  gained  for  his  name  an 
unenviable  immortality.  He  t4K>k  advantaj^e  of  a 
misanderstandin^  that  seemx  to  have  cxistetl  be- 
tveen  David  and  the  men  of  Judnh,  und  itet  him- 
self sedulotuly  to  piin  the  conBdenuc  and  niroction 
of  all  visitors  to  the  court.  In  partieular,  thoso 
who  come  to  have  matters  of  lav  decided  were 
flattered  by  tlie  attentions  of  the  heir -apparent, 
who  abo  was  careful  to  drop  hints  that  tno  king 
miuht  do  far  more  to  expcthte  Uie  admtnistrution 
of  juBtie«,  and  that  if  ho  (Absalom)  were  only  jud;,'e, 
a  very  different  state  of  things  would  he  inaugur- 
ated. Thus  he  '  Htole  the  hearto  of  the  mun  of 
InmeL'  Ho  wan  j^Tuatly  helped  in  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  his  Rcheme  by  the  extraordinary  penwnol 
diamis  be  txnM»>ed  (2  S  U^^|. 

How  lony  tliis  preparatory  KtAge  loatcd  Is  un- 
certain. The  /orty  years  of  2  o  15^  manifestly 
cuinut  Ik.'  correct,  and  should  pcrbn|itt  be  Tcad/our 
years.  When  at  Icn^rt^h  he  judp;d  tliat  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  his  relwllious  enter- 
prieCi  A.  obtained  leave  of  aV^^enuo  from  lii» 
lather,  on  pretence  of  having  to  go  to  llebron  to 

gy  a  TOW  he  hod  made  during  his  sojoiim  m 
lihur.  His  euuBsaries  were  at  work  throuj^thout 
the  M-hole  land,  pret^mng  for  A  general  rising,  and 
his  adherents  became  dsuly  more  niuueroiu.  At 
the  %'iiry  outset  be  gained  over  David's  fnnujut^ 
oounacUor  Ahithoitherthe  Gilonite,  who  may  \\a\  ■- 
had  reoaona  of  hia  own  for  det^erting  the  kin. 
(see  Bathsueba).  So  alarming  were  the  report:^ 
which  reached  Dovid,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon 
the  capital  and  save  himself  and  Lis  household  by 
llt>;ht  tu  the  eastern  Jonlanic  territory.  He  wa.t 
arcumpunie<l  by  the  faithful  Cherethites  and  I'ele- 
thite«,  tu  M'hom  w«re  nddt>d  on  this  occibiion  a  body 
of  Oittitos  who  had  proWbly  formed  i>art  of  David  s 
followers  in  the  old  days  at  Ziklag.  The  offer  of 
Zadok  and  Al>iathar  to  accompany  him  with  the 
ark  was  declined,  and  Huafani  the  Architc  was  also 
directed  to  remain  at  Jernsalcm  and  do  his  utmost 
to  defeat  thn  counsel  of  Ahithophcl.  nj^on 
Alwalom's  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  Hushai  played  the 
part  of  rebel  so  skilfully  that  he  gaineu  the  com- 
plete coDlidence  of  the  aspirant  to  the  throne. 
Ahtthopbel  lirst  of  all  counselled  A.  to  take  a  step 
which  would  make  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
father  irreparable  (2  S  Ht^^'^),  and  then  advised 
that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  pursue 
and  destroy  David  before  he  could  riiily  around 
him  asv  coiuiderablo  number  of  troo{>g.  Hu.*ihsi 
couniielled  delay  and  ctiutioua  meaKure»,  and  his 
advioe  was  fnllonetl,  to  the  rhagrin  uf  Ahithophcl, 
who^  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  went  and  set  bis 
house  in  order  and  banged  hiniJtclf.  The  two  sons 
of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  despatched  by  Huahat 
witli  in l«;l licence  to  Duvid  of  what  hud  transpired 
at  Jerusalem.  The  young  men  wcix- hotly  pursued, 
and  narrowly  e->*cn[H.-d  luplnrv,  but  evodiug  their 
panniers  by  strutuj;em  reached  David,  who  the 
•uae  night  with  bi«  wliolo  company  passed  over 
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Jordan.  At  Mahaiiaiiu,  Barzillai  the  GUi«adite  and 
others  supplied  him  liberally  with  provisions.  Ere 
lon{f  a  snrlicient  numlwr  or  (roujw  nna  assembled 
to  justify  the  king  in  ioinlng  battle  ivith  the 
forces  of  A.,  which  by  Inut  lime  had  also  pasaeil 
the  Jordan.  The  deceive  battle  was  fought  in 
'the  wood  of  Ephraim.'  David,  yielding  to  the 
wish  of  his  Buppurters  timt  lie  should  nut  c3:poiKi 
hia  life  by  takuig  the  field  in  person,  arranged  his 
army  in  three  divisions,  commanded  re9]>ectivelv 
by  Joab,  Abiahoi,  and  Ittiii  the  iiittite.  To  eaeli 
oi  these  three  generals  he  gave  the  charge,  '  Deal 
gently,  for  my  Bake,  with  the  young  man,,  even 
with  Alwaloin.'  From  the  verj'  lirst  tlie  tide  of 
liattle  set  strungly  against  the  rebel  army,  «"bich 
lust  heavily  in  the  engiigcmont,  and  Ktill  more 
heavily  in  its  retreat  through  the  forest.  Absalom 
himself  was  hurried,  by  his  nude  undur  an  oak,  and 
boeomiuK  entnnulud  by  the  head  in  the  fork  of  a 
brnucb,  hung  detenceluss.  In  this  situation  he  was 
discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  at  once  informed  Joab. 
The  roy&l  general,  who  appreciated  the  situation 
more  justly  than  his  master,  nn hesitatingly  pierced 
the  hapless  youth  to  the  heart.  Having  thun  dis- 
posed of  the  rebel  leader,  Joab  recalled  his  troops 
from  the  puranit  of  the  vanquished  army.  When 
news  of  the  issue  of  tite  battle  was  brought  to 
Da\id,  bo  forgot  everything  «l8«  in  griuf  at  hia 
son's  death,  and  exclaiiuint  again  and  again,  '  O 
my  sun  Almalom,  my  tvm,  my  wm  Alisatom  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absulum,  my  sou,  my 
soul'  This  conduct,  natural  enough  from  one 
point  of  view,  might  have  had  serious  results  but 
for  the  sturdy  conimon-w;n»e  of  Joab,  who  jHiintud 
out  that  the  king  hod  to  think  of  his  sohtiers  as 
well  as  his  son.  The  rcnionstmnco  wa.t  sulhciently 
rough  in  its  expression,  yet  David  recugtiised  its 
wisdom,  and.  stifling  his  emotion  for  the  time, 
came  out  and  thanked  his  troops  for  their  gallant 
service  in  the  Beld.  A.  was  buried  near  the  scene 
of  his  death,  and  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  great 
heap  of  Blones.  According  to  2  S  14'"  hti  had  three 
*on«,  and  a  daughter  nuniwd  Tarnar.  Thu  latter  ie 
witli  much  probability  identitled  with  Maacoh  of 

1  K  ir,',  the  viif.  i.f  HHlinlMiatn  {v-i.  -1  S  3*,  2  Ch  1 1*'-). 

':js  must  have  predeceased  their  father,  or  else 
itnt  tradition  la  followed  in  2  S  18'*,  where 
v\L-  ato  Luld  that  A.  had  no  son. 
The  stury  of  Absaluiu  funns  ]iart  of  the  section 

2  S  9-33  and  1  K  1-2,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  poosages,  comcjt  fmm  a  single  jMin.  Its 
dominating  aim  is  to  trace  the  progrciisof  Solomon 
to  the  throne.  Hence  it  has  to  explain  how  the 
three  sons  of  David  who  seemed  to  have  superior 
claims,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  failed  to 
secure  the  succession.  The  style  is  bright  and 
flowing,  the  descriptions  are  graphic,  and,  with 
fill  tlic  WTiter's  evident  itartialily  for  David  and 
Solomon,  the  historical  character  of  tlicao chapters, 
down  even  tv  the  miinitesl  details,  is  eatablL»bed  by 
proofs  that  are  amongst  the  strongest  in  the  O.T. 

LiTVRATfRS. — Driver,  /itT'Wudfen,  [i.  ITST. ;  Bwldc,  RiMer 
H.  Stjm^tl,  \'p.  HT-Ui ;  W«Utnuii«ni  CtmpaiilUtn  du  SualnthM, 
tic,  t>p.  2&!j-l'4S.  sl0O  au.  <i/l#r.  aitd  Jud.  SOf. 

J.  A.  Selbcb. 
ABBALOM  IN  APOCIt.  CABttnriXuftot,  'AfdXv^tot 
A). — 1.  A  was  the  father  of  Mattathias,  one  of  the 
captains  who  stood  by  Jonathan  the  Maceabeo 
when  tlie  main  part  of  hia  anuy  flod  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle  o^'oinst  tin.'  Svriun^  at  llaxor  in 
Northern  Galilee  (1  Mae  1P'=Joh.  Anr.  xiil.  v.  7). 
It  iA|M^rhatiH  tlit^  same  Absitloin  wIuish  s^m  Junatlutn 
was  sent  ny  Simon  the  Maccabee  to  secure  Joppa 
after  his  brother  Jonathan  bad  been  imprisoned 
by  Tryphon  (I  Mac  13"— Jo«.  Ant.  xiii.  n.  <). 
2,  According  to  2  Mao  11",  one  of  two  envojra 
sent  by  the  Jews  to  Lytdas  when  he  began  to  treat 
with  tiiem  for  peace  after  hU  defeat  at  Bethsuron 
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(Beth-xur)  in  165  B.C.  In  1  Mao  4»*'-=Jo*l  Ant. 
xxt.  Tti.  5,  nomentinnifimiuIeafuvertureH  for  peace, 
but  Lvfiias  is  stated  to  liu%'u  wittidrawn  to  Antiocli 
for  reinforcementa.  It  is  protmble  that  the  author 
of  2  ^[ac  iiiLii  tiiade  some  confusion  U.'Lween  the 
lirst  ii\[iu(lition  of  Lvxias  aiid  a  eucuiid  iur&sion 
two  or  three  years  later,  when,  after  f;iiining  a 
victory  at  Itcth-zur,  ho  modo  tRrms  witti  thu  Jews 
in  coiisequcnct;  of  troublcn  in  Syria. 

H.  A.  White. 
ABSALOM'S  TOMB.— StiuJERUSALEU. 

AB0BU8  ('A^ot^ot,  1  Mac  16"-")  was  the 
f&tbcr  of  l*tolcniv,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  the 
MoccAbee,  by  wlioni  Siiaon  was  murdered  at 
Jericho. 

ABUNDANCE.— ThiH  word  is  used  with  grejU 
fret'dotn  in  AV,  Lraiinlatiny  aWut  twenty  Hob.  and 
nearly  n-s  many  Gr.  words.  Each  occurrence  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  orig.  word.  Here  it 
is  neoessary  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  obe.  use 
of  a.  to  eijjnify  superjiuitr/ :  Mk  12**  *  All  they  did 
cost  in  of  thoir  a.'  (KV  *supertluity,'  Gr.  ri  ir<^<r- 
e-tiJop,  as  opp.  to  O^TT^piifftt,  '  deficiency,'  suid  of  the 
mdow ;  BO  Lk  21*):  fe  lOS**  'Their  land  brought 
forth  frogs  in  a.'  (RV  'swarmfHl  with  frous,'  tuth. 
ri^;  mKx  8^  and  cf.  Gn  l=»-==  9'):  2  Co  12' 
*thruii(;h  the  a.  of  the  revelabionti '  (Gr.  ii9tppo\^, 
BV  '  exceeding  greatness"). 

ABUSE.  ABUSER.  —  i.  In  NT  kbu»e  >»  u^d 

twice  (as  tr.  of  naTtxpdoitai)  M'heu  the  meuiihiK  ib 
not  u.  but  '  use  to  the  full '  re^rdleas  of  oon- 
Bequeucea  (see  Thayer,  N.T.  Lex.):  I  Co  7^' 
''Iuo»G  that  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it'  (RV 
ni.  'uging  it  to  the  full');  9" 'that  I  a.  not  my 
power  in  the  gospel '  (RV  *  eo  as  not  to  use  to 
the  full  my  right  in  tlm  gospel'}.  2.  In  OT  a.  is 
found  thriee  {as  tr.  of  S^j;)  with  n  person  as  obioct. 
In  1  a^l*  ond  1  Ch  10*  the  mcauin};  ia  in»ult  or 
dishonour,  as  in  Milton,  Sam.  Ag.  \.  3G— 

•I,  ilnrk  in  lif^t,  vxiwwd 
To  doily  fraud,  eoiit«nipC,  abuae,  sad  vrong.* 

But  in  Jg  1!P  it  is  the  old  sense  of  defile  or 
ra.i*i8h  ;  '  "rney  knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  tlie 
night.'  Cf.  Fordyce,  Serm.  to  Youmj  Women 
(1767):  *  Ho  thatabuses  you,  diakonours  his  mother. ' 
Hence  in  I  Co  (?  d/wefoMinji.  'one  that  Hob  witli 
ft  mule,'  is  tr*  '  abusers  of  thcm-ietvcs  with  man- 
kind' (RV  'men');  and  RV  gives  the  name  Ir. 
ftt  1  Ti  1^. 

J.  Hastings. 
ABYSS.— The  translation  (in  RV,  not  in  ,\V) 
of  fl^i'ffffot,  a  word  compounded  from  a  intensive 
and  iSwiT^f,  Ionic  form  of  fiv06i,  depth  (2  Co  11="), 
and  connected  (see  Curtius)  with  ^atfij,  deep,  and 
the  Eng.  bath  ;  primarily  and  cltisitiuilly  an  adj.  = 
mnj  dtcp,  or  ereu  battomtcss ;  ajiplicd  to  the 
yawning  gulfs  of  Tartarus  (Eur.  Ph<zn.  16051 
and,  metaph.,  to  a  sea  of  cAlamLty  (.'Esch.  Suppl. 
470) :  in  tirofane  Greek  used  as  a  subst.  by  Piog. 
Laert  only  (iv.  5.  27),  on  an  epitaph,  'the  black 
ftbysa  of  Pluto.'  (Comp.  Job  41»  LXX  rif  TdpropoF 
T^i  ASCffffcv.)  Once  (perhaps  twice)  in  LXX  it  is 
an  adj.  (Wis  10'*  the  bottomless  deep  of  the  Red 
Sea:  poRwibly  also  Job  36"  metaph.  =6tf(jnrffe:jf*) : 
elsewhere,  LXX,  NT,  and  cccl.  Gr.,  a  subat.  ;  in 
LXX  the  trans.,  with  few  exceptions*,  of  tfh6m, 
the  tumuUtwus  tpater-deep  (some  thirty  times), 
and,  onco  each,  of  mtsulah,  sta-deep  (Job  41*'), 
of  fUloA  (Is  44*^),  the'd^pjlvod  (of  Euphrates) 
and  of  r^iiiabh,  apaciaus  pCtce  (Job  30"  if  subst.). 
Primarily  in  LXX  it  signifies  (with  teh&m)  the 
\oatera  beneath,  W  which  the  earth  was  at  fin*t 
covered  {Gn  I",  Ps  101*-»),  but  on  which  it  was 
ait«rwui-ds  made  to  rest  {Jon  2";  sec  Ps  24^),  and 


from  which  ita  aprings  ami  rivein  wetit^d  up  (Gn 
7"  4^,  Dt  8' :  cf.  Rev  !»'  iftp^ap).  Not  unnatiir- 
ally  it  denoted  also  the  upper  eeas  and  rivors 
connected  with  the  subterraneous  waters  (Ps  lOT"* 
106°),  the  original  notion  of  tumuUuousness  in 
tih&m  (Ps  42')  being  ovurlaid  by  that  of  depth  in 
a^wrffM  jSir  24",  Jon  2<,  Ps  SO").  Secondarilu,  from 
the  notion  of  subLt:rraueousness  and  depth,  it  ia 
tlie  place  after  d^nth.  but  Li  never  in  LXX  the 
uutual  translation  of  SheU  (though  this  etymologt- 
^^\\y  =  dei}th.  Pa  71*;  cf.  Ps  80"};  in  this  sen..e. 
iipparently,  it  is  not  juinliliable  to  eliminate  alto- 
;:ether  the  connotation  of  raijing  waters.  [Comp. 
the  contrast  with  h^nven  in  On  7"  (TT^^ii  ABi^aov) 
with  that  in  Ps  13»'  (Slieol)  and  in  Ro  lO'" 
(&&vaaoi)i  also  Job  W^  I,XX.  and  Job  2ti»-' 
(nSttToi).]  The  relation  to  Sheot,  with  its  dull, 
hliudawy  nujnotuny  and  evcu  uiistTV,  voupled 
with  the  OT  idea  of  Sheol  as  a  pit  aangeoH  (Is 
24''''''),  and  with  pre-NT  apocalyptic  usage  (Enotli 
10"  ehasm  vf  fire;  aP"  nrwoji  ./  iKt  anfjeU;  18^' 
abyss),  prepared  for  the  NT  u.ie  of  the  word.  It 
occurs  only  twice  outside  Rev  :  in  Ro  10^  it  is 
simply  the  abod4  of  tka  dend;  in  Lk  8**  it  Li  tlio 
prison  destined  for  evii  spirits.  In  seven  passages  of 
Kev  (chs.  9.  11.  17.  20)  it  is  a  prison  in  whiih 
evil  powers  are  confined  ['JO^**),  and  out  of  which 
they  ran  at  times  he  let  loose  (IP  17'),  but  is  not 
tiie  lake  tif  firr.  (20^- '") ;  nor  is  Sataji  regarded  as 
himself  cast  into  this  prison,  but  only  to  lie  so 
cast  (20>-»)  for  1000  yaare,  J.  Massik. 

ACACIA.—Bee  Shittim. 

ACCABA  (B  'A«<H9a,  A  I'a^,  AV  Atfaba),  I  Es 
S^.^Uis  deaocndants  returned  among  tbo  '  temple 
Kcrvants' miller  Zerubbabel.  Called  ilagab  (s}?), 
Ezr  2« ;  Hagalia,  Neh  7^. 

ACCAD,  ACCADIANS.— Accad  (or  Akhud\  with 
Babul,  Erecli,  and  Cainuh,  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  Innd  of  Shinar.  These  four  con- 
stituted the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
(Gn  10"^).  The  LXX  reads'-YX"**-  ^"^"'  Bsb.-ABsyr. 
inscriptions  are  the  source  of  all  our  information  on 
this  name-  It  was  at  first  suppoaed  that  A^Mdii, 
occurring  so  fn^quuntly  in  tne  inscriptions  in 
connexion  with  Sumer,  referred  only  to  a  district 
or  province.  But  it  is  now  known  that  there  was 
a  city  of  that  muue  (Hilpreclit,  Freibrief  Neb.  L 

col.   ii.  1.    fiO).     Its   form  ia    "^  '^;:[C^ 

and  ia  lead  al  Akkad  [ov  'non-Sem.'  A^nde],  city  of 
Accad,  the  uamc  under  whieJi  the  city" was  for  long 
centuriojj  kno^vn.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  first 
historical  ruler  of  all  Babylonia,  Sargon  i.,  whoso 
activity  dates  from  3800  B.C.,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Naltonidu.i  (555-538  H-C),  an  inficrit*- 
ttou  discovered  in  tK8l  on  the  site  of  Sipiwr. 
Frequent  references  to  two  Sippnra,  'Sippar  of  the 
Sun-god'  and  'Sippar  of  Anunit,'  indicate  some 
Strang  fortunes  in  connexion  with  this  site.  The 
worship  of  Ishtar  of  Accad  uas  replaced  by  that  of 
Anunit  of  Sippar.  lu  very  early  times  Sippar 
was  the  chief  seat  of  sun-worship,  and  Accad  of 
laht&r  worsliip.  Gradually  there  was  a  political 
abiiorjiLion,  and  all  reft^rences  stKm  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  of  tho»e  two  cities  lying  close 
together,  Sinpar  with  its  Sun-god  becime  Uia 
more  powerful,  and  praoticaJly  absorbed  Accad. 
The  worship  of  Ishtar,  however,  did  not  lose  ita 
identity,  but  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
Sippar  of  Anunit  (McCurdy,  Hist.  Prophecy  and 
the  Monuments,  §  94).  It  is  possible,  but  still 
unproved,  tlmt  tlie  city  uf  Accad  lay  oppoaitc  to 
Sippar  ou  the  leit  bank  of  tli«  Euphrates.  Ita 
exact  site  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  thouf^ht  to 
have  been  located  near  Ahu-hnbha,  alwjut  hftcen 
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milea  weat  of  Baghdad.  DeliUsch  conjectures  that 
it  mar  have  beun  one  of  the  two  cities  which  bore  the 
name  of  Scpharvalm,  but  McCunlv  locates  this 
double  t-rity  in  N.  Syria  ig  MQ).  The  AVolfe  cxpedi- 
lion  to  Babylonia  in  lSS4-.'Sf.  (cf.  Rr/n}rt,  nn.  24.  2o) 
locateditut  ^n&ar,  on  ihe  Eujihratce,  N.W.  of  the 
rittiuiof  Babylon.  It  wm  [trobably  the  capita]  cily 
vf  nt4t  AkJ;rt-cli.  (CoiiBult  for  greater  ftunesa  the 
literatnre  named  below.) 

From  ancient  tlmea  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  and 
tb&  kin|;s  of  AsKyria  who  ruled  over  this  territory, 
uppended  to  their  names  mr  !ium^i  u  Akkadi, 
king  of  Burner  and  Akkad.  Now,  what  was  the 
origui  of  this  double  title'!  It  waa  probably  not 
itKUcative  of  the  two  remons  of  Babylonia,  S.  and 
N.,  aa  kings  M-ho  rtUed  only  over  S.  BAbylonia 
claimed  it.  It  wa»  alw  claimed  by  conquerors 
who  had  not  advanceil  farther  S.  tlian  Nip}jur  {cf. 
AVinekler,  Untertftth.  s.  altorUnt.  Ue$.  65  IF.).  It 
fteem«,  Uien,  that  *  Snmer  and  Accad,'  in  the  titles  of 
kinf?4.  may  have  been  no  more  titan  a  claim  to  the 
fuicient  ttirritor^'  and  city  of  Arcad,  with  additional 
territory  (cf.  McCiiniy,  %  HU).  fFor  other  riows 
cif  the  <ine»tiun.  cf.  "Schrader,  Knlinsrhriften  u. 
GfJirhifht^f.  p.  533  f.;  Delitzsch,  Prtrat/iM,  p.  198; 
Tiele.  tlfJich.  Babyl.-AssprUns,  part  i.  p.  76 1.) 

Upon  the  identification  of  these  names  witli 
mtccific  localitiea  ha?  been  built  up  the  theory  of 
tno  BO-collcd  Siuueriona  and  Accadiaus.  To  the 
oonflideration  of  tliia  theory  wc  wilt  now  turn  uiir 
oCtentioD. 

It  ia  mjuntained  by  a  certain  school  of  Orient-ol 
hi«toriaD«  and  Hngniets,  that  the  lower  Meaopo- 
tamian  valley  wa*  at  an  early  day  populated  ny 
the  Accadi&D»,  who  were  urijpnallv  related  to  the 
>^iiineriana.  They  spoke,  it  is  aoia,  an  agglutina- 
tive lugiuge.  In  tho  mid.it  of  these  pcopk-s 
Sem.  tribes  settled  down,  and  adopted  the  buiguagr: 
and  oustom^of  thulr  forc&cttlerH.  Steuby8ti.>p  the 
Sem.  Iangiiagt.1  gained  ascendency,  and  aooat  1200 
tLC,  the  native  ton;^e  dicil  out,  except  ae  a  ausred 
and  literary  vehicle,  in  which  capacity  it  serred 
until  a  lat«  date.  It  is  claimed  that  those  earty 
iion-Sem.  peoples  reached  a  hi^h  do-rive  of  civilisa- 
1  ton,  that  they  left  many  traces  of  their  culture  in 
their  nionuincnt«  of  art  and  lancua^,  and  ttiat  wo 
ran  readily  int«rpret  them.  This  suppoMd  pre- 
hifltorio  peoplo  and  their  langnage  are  termed 
nmonc  £ng.  AwyriologiBts,  'Accadiaii.i,*  among 
Krencn  ana  German  '  Sumerians,'  derived  from  tho 
mipposedly  moeb  unjwrtant  localitiea  M'here  the 
mo3t  ancient  inscriptions  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  Kchool 
which  maintains  that  tlie  Seinitcit,  whom  we  know 
as  possessing  the  cuneiform  ctmraotcm,  were  the 
inventors  of  theae  last  and  the  dovelopen  of  8em. 
ctiltare,  and  that  the  so-called  'Sumcrians'  and 
'Accadians'  are  but  figments  of  an  over-zoalDns 
»ci«nlific  spirit.  A  few  only  of  the  points  can  bo 
noticed.  \Ve  find  in  the  iuscrijitions  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  M'ord-liRts  which  gire  a  twofold,  and 
fometime^  a  threefold,  explanation  of  cuneiform 
idco^ams.  These  ideograms  aro  found  in  all 
BtogCB  of  the  Bab.-Assyr.  lan^iage.  In  these  lists 
one  column  of  explanationit  gives  us  regular  Sem. 
wordx,  and  another,  words  somewhat  unfamiliar 
in  •ound,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  non-Scm. 
'■rigin.  But  careful  scrutiny  shows  that  these 
■trange  words  yield  to  Sem.  roota,  and  that  even 
the  most  unfamiliar  are  simply  mode  up  of  possible 
wurd-forms  of  the  same  idiom,  dkgulsed  according 
to  regular  ascertainable  methods.  Again,  «'Iiat 
can  M  said  of  so^aJlud  bilingual  or  unilingiml 
texts?  In  both  cases  we  meet  with  an  nbiindanco 
of  these  disfruised  Sem.  worda,  ami  of  Soin.  gmm- 
luatical  coniit ructions  and  modes  of  thought.  Tho 
evidence  of  the  slight  remains  of  prehistoric  art  in 
I    Babylon  is  iiol  decisive.    Again,  the  Sem.  Baby- 


lonians never  in  any  way  speak  of  or  allude  to  any 
such  people  as  the  sapposcd  Sumerian?  or  Accadiunx. 
Stilt,  the  same  langtuge  was  uM.>d  in  Babylon  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  its  history,  with  no  name, 
nor  even  a  tradition,  of  that  ituppoRcl  great 
find  inlluciitinl  uataon  who^e  heritagi.'  fell  to  the 
Semites.  Other  iieoples  who  come  into  contact 
with  Uto  Babylonians,  and  M-bo  exorcised  conuder- 
able  influence  on  them,  e.g.  the  Elauntes,  receive 
frequent  mention,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
alluuon  to  an  Accadian  race.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  new  diBcoveries  may  remedy  this  defect,  but 
it  is  certainly  umaztng  that  what  is  osmimed  to 
have  been  thu  nio&i  inlluentiat  factor  in  early  Bab. 
civilisation  is  eniiiuly  unmentioned.  ^Vlien  we 
find  that  Sem.  dotunientii  date  from  as  early  a 
I>eriod  as  the  eiirlie<4t  so-called  ' Accadian,'  and 
that  this  hypothetical  language  was  nsed  along- 
side of  the  regular  8cm.  for  nearly  3O0O  years,  we 
are  inclined  to  aak,  '^Vhat  does  this  mt:aat' 
In  an  exniuLnation  of  the  langtinge,  we  find  many 
Sem.  woiiIm  and  values  which  ul  lii-sl  tiight  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  explanation.  But  it  is  a  fact 
Uiat  the  number  which  do  admit  of  it  is  COn* 
tinuallr  incrcaeing.  Out  of  305  phonetic  values, 
Trof.  Delitzsch  namen  106  which  ho  regards  as 
dcmonftrably  Sem.  {Asst/rische  GramTwitik,  %  25). 
Prof.  McCuiiiy  adds  more  than  40  others,  running 
Rp  the  list  to  about  ISO  values.  It  is  not  iiui)Os- 
siblo  that  further  investigation  may  greatly  in- 
crease the  nnmbor. 

Hut  do  not  the  inncriptions  from  Telloh.  which  are 
plainly  ideographic,  furniali  conchndve  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  Accadian  theory*  So  one  might 
expect;  but  we  are  already  finding  in  them  actual 
Sera,  words,  disguised  tmaer  the  lormh  which  axe 
found  in  later  buingual  texts.  Besides,  it  is  found 
tlmt  the  oldest  kings  of  *Urof  tho  Chaldcc^,'  the 
founders  of  the  first  Bab.  kingdom,  knew  how  to 
write  Sem.  as  well  as  'Accadian'  inscriptions, 

[NoTK  ny  Editor. — Professor  Price  has  been 
permitted  to  state  hi*  view  of  this  qniytlion  unre- 
Bcr\-cdly,  For  he  is  himself  an  ncc-omplished  stndent 
of  Assyriology,  ond  be  has  the  supjiort  of  some 
eminent  scholars  (see  especially  McCurdy,  JJijtort/, 
PropJucy,  and  the  Monumtntt,  i.  87  It'.).  But  t^e 
Kditor  thinks  tt  necesKarv  to  any  tliat  the  wnight 
of  authority  is  undoubteulyon  tlie  other  side,  lead- 
ing As^Tiologists  everj'wliere  having  come  to  the 
ooncluaion  tlmt  the  view  M'hirh  Professor  Price  com- 
bats iasiubatantially  true.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever, consult  tlio  literature  which  Professor  Price 
has  given  below,  representing  both  sldca  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  arlicloa  As£YK1A  and  Bauvloma.] 

Lnsiufinia— fichrsder,  Zur  Frag*  niuA  d.  Urtpr,  d.  ailbab. 
iiultw.  US3:  UttupUAkkatlittltf  und  Summseht  KtiUchrift- 

(«BtU,  ISSK.J i>i*  StamrUeh-AkkadittJu:  Spratht,  FcrA. 

Sim    Or,    Oamg.   li.    m>.    24»-«87:   />>'    .SunwrtaAm 

voL  L  p.  SI4f. ;  Zhnmem,  B9^t»ni»M  Piutpsalmtn,  IMs, 
p.  7ir. :  nonuno],  On.  Bab.-AM.  lasS,  MOir. ;  Title,  Bab.- A*. 
(Jm.  IBSer,  S8;  Uslirv,  Apirfu  ffrtmm«tkal  dt  FAUagnpkie 

at.-bah.  183S ; MiUnau  dt  eritimi4  *(  thiaioift  ntitiff 

aux  pniptei  fAsuKfroM,  ISM :  DvUtaaeb,  At.  Gramtnatit,  IM), 
i  U :  ML-Ouidv,  Prmb.  and  JUf.  SnUto,  Jan.  ia»I,  pp.  es-81 ; 
i/(ft.>r«rA.   end   Mm.  IBM.  L.  H  n-%!>:    Horamet, 


SvmrrUck*  /.^aMlAaU,  UM :  Mveml  ArtiolM  la  £ntscAri/t  Jfitr 
Auynotoj/U,  by  BaiArj,  Oujiwd.  uid  othen. 

In  A  M.  Price. 
ACCEPT.  ACCEPTABLE,  ACCEPTATION.  —  i. 

Besides  other  rueanini;*,  accept  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  'receive  with  favour':  Gn  4'  'If  thou  doest 
well,  shalt  thou  not  l>e  accepted  7'  Di  33'>  '  BlesA, 
Ix>rd,  his  substance,  OJid  a.  tlie  work  of  his  hands.' 
It  is  then  sometimes  followed  by  'of:  Gn  32" 
'  I  will  a]ipea*e  him  with  the  nresent  .  .  .  per- 
advcnture  ne  will  a.  of  mo '  (ItV  'accept  me ')  ( 
2  Mac  13**  'And  the  king  acceul*d  well  of  Moc- 
cabrctis.'  *  Accept '  or  *  accept  tue  jierson  '  is  often 
the  translation  of  Beb.  c-;^  vvj  '  to  lift  up  tlie 
fue,'  i.e.  to  look  favourably  on :  Job  42f  '  The 
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ACCEPTANCE 


ACCOMPLISH 


Lord  aiflo  acceptotl  Job'  j  Pr  18'  'It  is  not  good 
to  &.  the  person  of  tLe  wicked.'  This  Ileb.  idiom 
ha£  be«n  tr.  into  Gr.,  and  is  found  in  ttic  >"!  od 
TMdwof  \afifidfu.  always  in  a  bod  sense,  '  [inr- 
tiaUty/  'respect  of  iit'tsoni.'  Lie  20^  *  Neither 
accQfitest  tlion  Lhu  iierson  of  any '  ;  tial  2"  '  God 
nceujiteth  no  mna'a  person.'  Tlien  thiH  phrase  is 
turned  into  vpcffitnro\Tinim>s  (Ac  H>"  'rMpottcr 
of  persoiu'),  wpoju-K oXi^uTrritu  (Ja  2"  'hare  respeot 
Co  persons,'  HV  *of  persons'),  and  rpmfuTroKnn^la 
Vreapect  of  pen«ons^  Ho  2",  Eph  &,  Col  3", 
Ja  2'),  tliTce  worda  foiind  nowhere  but  in  the  NT 
and  (thence)  in  et-cle^.  writem.  The  EiiKii.sh 
*  ac«-pl  the  pt-'niDU '  itt  derived  from  the  eecK-H.  I>at. 
aeeeptare  pernottam.  2.  ARc?]>t:ible  in  U(W<1  in  tlia 
iwnrte  of  '  lavourahle  ' :  Is  40*  '  In  an  a.  tiine  have 
I  heard  thee ' ;  til'  '  To  proclaim  the  a.  year  of  the 
I^rd '  [i.e.  the  year  of  Jehovah's  favour).  3.  Ao- 
ceptation=fftvourfiblc  reception,  is  found  in  1  Ti 
I'^i^'worthy  of  all  a.' 
Lithratviul— Llv'iULwb  oa  Gal  2* ;  SMtdajr  ukI  RcKdUm  on 

J.  Hastings. 

ACOEPTANCB.— .^n;^;;^  and  cos;nate  \rurd»  arc 

u.'ied  in  S»;ri]tturo  to  denote  Iho  relation  of  favour 

and  approval  in  whidi  one  man  may  tttand  to  other 

men,    ajid    espeeially    to    tJod.      Of    the    various 

IifiraseK  einpluyMl  to  convey  Uio  idea,  tboiie  of  niOHt 
requent  ot-eurrence  are  in  OT,  Kir)  '  to  raise/  and 
ifn  *  to  associate  with,  have  plijasure  in,'  and  in 
NT,  €to.pf<rroi,  •  well  plea«inc.'  The  conditions  of  A, 
with  God  apiiear  in  OT  pnrtlv  as  ceremonial,  partly 
as  moral  ami  religious.  I'urrficationsand  sfieritiees 
(which  mm;)  are  uei-C2t;>ary  in  view  of  human 
t|j:norHnec  and  sin.  Bui  the  Hacritice«  muat  1k) 
offtired  in  a  spirit  free  from  greed  or  deceit.  To 
enforce  the  moral  di^jmsitiou  which  most  accom- 
pany every  oflerinc,  if  one  of  the  ffeeaX,  functions  of 
the  prophets.  ^Vhen  the  covenant  has  been 
cetabliahcd  between  God  and  I.uraul,  entrance  into 
it  becomes  a  condition  of  receiving,  and  cHjiecially 
of  liaving  a  joyful  assurance  of,  the  divine  grace 
and  favour.  Similarly  In  NT,  A.  is  hhI  fort  h  at*  only 
in  Jesus  Chriiit  and  for  His  sake  (F.ph  l^  1  P  2-'') ; 
and,  aa  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  presents  ns 
with  living  pictures  of  what  is  accvptnole  to  God 
under  the  old  covenant,  so  Jeans  is  Himself  the 
Itclovi'd  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  plvastHl 
(Mt  3"  17"),  and  the  type  of  all  that  GimI  n^rr-iveN 
and  approves.  A.  Stkwakt. 

ACCESS.— This  word  (not  found  in  OT)  occurs 
in  NT  in  Ko  5',  Eph  a"*  3'»  as  the  rendering  of 
Tpofl-aywY^.  The  Gr.  word  may  exjiress  either  an 
actnal '  bringing  near,'  or  '  introduction,'  or  merely 
a  'means  of  nccesw,"  or  'a  right  to  appnmc]i,'  In 
otass.  Gr.  the  idea  suggested  might  l^e  that  of 
'  introdnction  to  the  prasonco  -  chamber  of  a 
monarch.'  The  OT  associations  of  the  kindred 
verb  trpcaiytiv  seem  to  connect  the  wonl  rather 
with  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Isr.  sCond  to  J', 
and  to  give  the  U:\in  a  Hj>ecial  appropriateness  in 
describing  the  mlniissioii  of  Gentiles  into  a  new 
covenant  relation  with  God  (7i>  x'^P^  ravnjr, 
Ro  5',  cf.  Eph  2"),  cf.  Ex  19"  and  I  P  3";  and  the 
approach  ol  Cliristian  worshiiiimrs  to  the  Fath»T 
(Eph  9"  3'*),  cf.  Lv  1»  eU'.,  Lv  A^\  Mai  1",  Ezk  44" 
ete.  This  la^t  idea  is  M-orke<l  out  in  detail  in  He 
lQi»-a  Our  'right  to  approach  *  or  'our  introduc- 
tion '  is  uniformly  dti-rribed  by  St.  Paul  (cf. 
Jn  H*J  as  given  us  by  Christ. 

J.  O.  F.  MURBAY. 

ICCO.  AV  Aoaho  ('iit).~This  city,  included  in 
the  lot  of  Ashcr  (Jg  1"),  was  never  t«ke.n  by 
Israel,  [vno^^n  at  different  times  as  Pioloniaut 
(1  Mac  and  NT),  St,  Jean  d'Acre,  Accaron,  Aeon, 
etc.,  the  old  Heb.  \2^  'Arcu  survive^  in  the  Arab 
'Akka.     JosephuA   calls  it    'a   moritiuie  city  of 


Galdeo'  {liJ  II.  X.  2).  It  was  important  as  coili- 
niiinding  the  coast  road,  and  affording  easy  access 
to  the  great  routes  crossin"  the  plain  of  E-wraelon. 

From  thepromontory  of  Carmel  the  shore  swoops 
northward  with  a  beautiful  inward  cun-e,  formin^j 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  on  the  northern  extremity  ol 
which  the  city  fitands.  From  Sits  en-A'tikurafi,  in 
the  north,  the  mountains  recode  some  miles  from  the 
coast,  leaving  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  Ixiunded  on 
the  eouth  by  the  Carmel  range.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Kishon  {el  Mnkatta)  and  Nahr  Nriam/in,  the 
anciontCelufi.  The  plain  furnishes  Uaifa.Xa/Jireth, 
Tiberias,  and  S^afcd  with  half  their  supply  of  fruit 
and  veji^ctables,  sending  also  much  to  lieyrout. 

Of  the  IO,0«>y  or  12,ti<K)  inbabiliints,  two- thirds  are 
Moxlem!!,  (lie  reiuaindur  being  Greek  and  CatboUo 
Christians,  with  a  few  Jews  and  Pertitana.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  provincial  governor,  under  wlioni  are 
the  districts  of  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  anil 
Safed.  The  cluef  trade  is  the  export  of  grain 
broaeht  by  camels  from  Ilaurdn.  About  1000  tons 
of  oil  from  the  olive  groves  of  Galilee  are  also 
annually  exported.  Entered  from  the  south  by  a 
single  gate,  it  ik  drfi.:niltKl  to  landward  br  a  douole 
rampart,  to  bc-awanl  by  a  strong  wall.  Tlie  ancient 
inner  harbour  hiLs  dij»nppeared,  and  the  outer  is 
usyd  only  by  smaller  vt-swiU,  the  neighbouring 
anchorage  of  Haifa  being  more  safe  and  con%-enient 
for  larger  shins. 

t'ow  cities  Iiavo  had  a  stormier  history.  Allied 
with  Sidon  and  Tyre  in  the  days  of  Elulens  against 
Sli&lm&neser  iv.  (Ant.  ix.  xiv.  2),  it  was  taken  by 
Sonnachurib,  and  mven  by  Ksarbnddon  to  the  kin;* 
of  Tyre.  Held  in  .RUcitjsHion  by  IJubylun  and 
Persia  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  2i)l,  on  the  division  of 
Alexander's  kingdom  it  fell  to  Ptolemy  Sotcr.  It« 
strategic  value  was  proved  in  the  Syro-Egyp,  wan, 
Butraved  to  Antiochus  the  Great  {B.C.  2iS},  it  was 
immediatclyrecovertd  by  Egypt.  Simon  Macc^b^us 
defcattni  and  drove  tlm  Inrce-n  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
PtoIemaiHintothBrity  (1  Mac  5";  Ant.  Xtl.  viii.  2). 
Alox.  ltala»*  took  it  by  treachery,  and  there  niarrie<l 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I'hilometur  (^n/. 
xm.  ii.  I,  iv.  i,  2).  Dcmetriu«  Nikalor  gave  it  to 
Jonathan  'for  the  necessary  expenfics  of  the  temple' 
( I  Mac  ly"*).  Here  Jonathan  was  pcrHdiotwly  taken 
hyTryphou(./1ni.xul.  vi.2).  Ilcsiegwl  by  Alexander 
JannaiUs,  relieved  by  Ptolemy  Latliynis(,i'lM^.  xiu. 
lit.  4],  it  was,  rttptnrp<l  by  Chsopatra,  who  gave 
it  to  the  Syrian  niormrehy  {Ant.  Xin.  xtii.  2). 
Tignuies  the  Armenian  having  taken  the  city, 
at  once  retired  {Ant.  xill,  xvL  4;  BJ  1.  v,  3). 
Foiling  to  the  Parthians  (Ant.  Xiv.  xiii.  3;  BJ  I. 
xiii.  1),  it  nnaJly  passed  under  the  power  of  Home, 
and  was  raiscdto  ttie  rank  of  a  colonyi  with  tho 
title,  '  t'olunia  Claudii  Ca-saris  PtolemaiSi.'  Uerod 
built  here  a  u'ymnnsLUtn  (liJ  l.  xxi.  11).  it  ta 
la^t  mentionciF  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  visit  (Ac  2P).  W.  EwuiO. 

ACCOMPLISH.— The  primary  meaning  of  a.  istn 
bring  to  a  successful  issue.  But  tho  only  examples 
of  thisintheAVaroPstW*.  Prl3>*,  I  Es"l",.Ac2l\ 
Sunirtimtrs  a.  simply  means  to  'do,'  'perform': 
1  K  5»,  Jth  2".  Is  55"  *  it  (God's  word)  shall  a.  that 
which  I  please.'  It  is  occa-vionally  used  in  the 
olwolote  sense  of  '  to  complctu  a  period  of  time  ' : 
Jer.  25"  'when  seventy  years  are  accompHslH-d  *-,  !i«. 
40'  'her  warfare  is  accomplislied * :  Job  M"  'till 
he  shall  a.,  as  an  hireling,  his  day."  From  this 
arises  its  most  frequent  meaning,  to  bring  to 
an  ideal  or  divine  cumuktcneaB,  to  fnllil :  i/t) 
prophecy  (once  only),  2  Ch  36" ;  (6)  God's  wrath. 
La  4",  Ezk  0"  7"  13"  2(A " :  (*;)  Christ's  work, 
Lk  0«  12"  18"  22",  Jn  1»».  The  RV  has 
sought  to  reserve  this  meaning  for  Uie  word 
'  fulfil,'  but  unsuccesafiUly. 

J.  Hastinos. 


ACCORD,  ACCORDrNOLY 


ACHAN 
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ACCORO,    *'-CORDINGLY,   ACCORDING  TO.— 

1.  'Of  i  "li    is  uaoil  in  tim  apuciul  nemB 

of  urxth'  '   "■}--nrij  in  Lv  iV  'That  wliirU 

growcth  ui  iu*  (ttee  ITS)  own  a.,'  «nil  in  An  12'" 
'which  opened  to  thorn  of  his  ovrn  a.'  From  the 
Gt.  in  both  pnssa^cji  |at>r^^rot)  wo  ^et  uur  woriL 
'auUnnaticnlly."  In  2  Co  8"  'of  hw  own  a.  he 
went  unto  you,'  the  (ir.  {avBalptro%)  in  lit.  '  »i\i- 
eliciaeo,'  of  his  own  free  choice.  2.  In  Iti  SO" 
*Acc.  to  their  dewis,  «cconlin;^Iy  hti  will  repay': 
'  ace.  to  '  and  *  Rcconlingly '  are  tninalfttiona  of  the 
s&mo  Heb.  word,  and  have  the  aanie  ineaninj;.  3. 
In  Ezk  -li"-  ^  '  ace.  to '  means  '  con-wpondin^  t«-' 
i.  As  verbal  adj.  'according'  U  fonnd  only  in  Wis 
18'*  •  an  ill  B.  cry '  td<ri/^^«r«,  BV  '  in  disoord ') :  cf . 
In  Mtmoriain — 

■  That  mind  mkI  aoul,  Moordintr  w«U, 
U&y  DuUte  un«  mudc' 

J.  Hastings. 

ICOOB  ('Acx^^f,  1  Mac  8").— Kuiio]i;miui,  the 
son  of  John,  the  tun  of  Acco.i,  wns  one  of  the 
enroys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judon  MaccalxruK  in 
161  B.C.  AccoB  repr«Bent«  the  Heb.  Hakkox 
(jV?).  which  wna  the  name  of  a  prieetly  family 
(1  Ch  '2-V^,  Err  2");  Eiipolemus,  therefore,  may 
well  ha%-e  boen  of  priestly  dceoent. 

U.  A,  Write. 

ACCOUNT.  —  Aa  a  suhst.  a.  is  either  literally 
the  number  uoanted,  aa  £c  7"  *  CotmtiDg  one  by 
one,  to  lindout  the  a.' ;  onuetaphoricaUy' reckon- 
ing'  (Gr.  XiVyot,  'word'),  as  Ko  W*^  'Every  one 
of  ns  shall  give  a.  of  himnelf  to  God.'  As  a  verb 
a.  b  lued  in  rare  or  obs.  meanings.  1.  To  estimate, 
M  Vt  2^  'That  also  was  a*'  a  land  of  pant«*; 
Ilo  a"  '  W<?  arc  a**  as  sheen  for  the  alauchtcr ' ; 
lie  1 1»  '  a^  that  God  waa  able' ;  He  1 1*  IlV  'a^ 
(AV,  'esttirminj;')  the  rupruuL-h  uf  Cliiist  stouter 
riches.'  Cf.  1  Mac  G*  *Ht:  made  a.  {i\oyiffaTo)  that 
he  ahould  die.'  Then  it  is  sometimes  (ollowcd  by 
'  of,'  as  I  K  10"  '  It  (silver)  was  nothing  accounted 
of  in  the  days  of  Solomon ' ;  1  Co  4'  '  Let  a  man 
so  a.  of  us  as  oi  the  mini8t«r8  of  Christ.'  2.  To 
'  reckon '  or  •  impute,'  as  Gal  3*  *  It  was  a**  (KV 
'reckoned'}  tu  him  for  ri^Uteonsness.'  3.  To 
*eeem,'  or  *  be  reputed,"  as  Mk  10"  'they  which 
area**  (Gr.  ol  SoKoinrrtt)  to  rule  over  the  Geniileii'; 
m  Lie  22»*.  Cf.  Gal  2»-«  'those  of  repute'  (Gr. 
«t  0CHCoFn><t).  J.  UASTUfGS. 

ACCURSED.— In  AV  c-v:  h^tftn  U  tr.  'accursed ' 
in  Jo-t  tV  "l"'-^,  and  'a.  thinj,''  in  .Toa  O"'-*'  7"^- 
U.O  W22»,  1  GhS'.  In  all  the*«  place*  RV  give^ 
*dflVotcd'  or  'd.  thing.'  For  the  h^rem  is  not 
aconrsed  from  (fod  no  that  we  may  msjte  what 
eeoolar  n«e  of  it  wo  pleaao,  bat  devoted  to  God,  and 
not  to  be  u»cd  by  us  al  all.  A.  is  aino  the  tr.  of 
i^$ttta,  anrtthfma,  in  Ro  9"  1  Co  IS*  Gal  l*^".  In 
these  passages  KV  simply  transliterates  the  Greek. 
See  Curse.  J.  IIastinos. 

ACHAIA  ('Axafti),  when  Greece  was  frf>»,  was  the 
strip  of  land  bordering  tiro  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 
8.  ;  bnt.  by  tim  Homans,  the  miitie  Avhaia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  country  of  Greece,  becanse 
the  Atlia'ftu  League  hod  headtd  Greek  re«i»taoce  to 
Itome.  Comiueicd  and  united  with  the  province 
of  Macctlonia  in  B.C.  140,'  Aohoia  was  in  li.C.  "JH 
made  a  Mpamte  provtnf»! ;  and  ThcHiialy,  JEtalin, 
Aoamania,  and  some  jxirt  of  Kpinis,  to^'cthor  wit  h 
Eubcea  and  the  wwstem,  central,  and  southern 
Cyolodes,  were  includwi  in  it.  ft  wa**  governed  by 
an  official  with  the  title  Proconsul  (Ac  18'^),  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Senate  from  among  the 
*Thi*  l>--t.  hoU]'fli«]>iir«d  for  a  tiiB««iooe  1S4T,  is  now  gener. 
tU;  •<1nii'tnl :  but  A.  wu  trratnl  mora  esnly  Uun  •om«  pn> 
'rtttfo:  aUicos  (b4u1  Delve,  which  w«X  Sicvon  (wMcb  rvcrivtil 
pan  ot  the  tnTibonr  al  (xninth),  Spvta  (wbicn  «u  fm  from 
uuMion  and  hcttd  of  the  ElvullierDUkoiies}  RecMii(  ipsdslly 
isvtiiaUe  lenas :  sm  1  Use  1S». 


ex-pnctors  ;  and  not  less  than  five  vcars  must  have 
elapsed  between  hiti  pnctorship  and  his  prucomtul- 
ship.  Corinth  w&s  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
the  prQoonKul'H  ordinary  rcwdence  (Ac  18").  As 
the  severity  of  taxation  wax  a  Hubject  of  romjdatnt, 
Tiberius,  iu  A.D.  15,  reimiled  Aeliaia  with  Mace- 
donia and  M<L-sia  under  the  administniiion  of  an 
iiuperial  ie^atux  ;  but  iu  '14.  Cluudiuit  made  it  again 
a  senatorial  and  proconsular  province.  Either  at 
this  or  some  lat^ur  time,  ThcDsaly  wa^  divide<l 
from  Achaia  and  united  with  Macedonia,  and 
K]iinis  with  Acarnania  wim  made  a  ^ivjuiirate  pru- 
curutorial  )>rovinco  (a*  Ttoloniy  III.,  g  13.  4^40,  and 
i  14,  dcwnbim  llieni}.  On  'iiKlh  Novyml^r,  a.D.  07, 
Nero  at  the  Isthmian  games  declared  Greece  free; 
but  within  a  few  years  Vespasian  again  made 
it  a  )^enn.toria.l  province ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
empire  lasted,  it  was  governed  by  a  proconKuI, 
nndur  whom  were  a  U^hia  and  a-qturttor.  The 
proconsul  and  his  Itfjntna  were  m^'tihirly  annual 
ofliciitlx,  and  so  was  the  iiniL'ittur  alwiiyx,  but  on 
imperial  legatux  governe<I  tor  a  much  longer  term 
(two  nileil  from  A.D.  15  to  44).  In  ordinary  Gr. 
UBOgo,  the  terra  'Hellas'  corresfwjnded  opproxi- 
mately  to  the  Rom.  sense  of  Achaia  ;  and  in  that 
way  EKKdi  is  mentioned  in  Ac  20*.  But  there  was 
a  wider  sense  of  the  epithet  '  Greek,'  according  to 
which  Macedonia  could  be  thereby  dt^ignateil ; 
and  thus  Aclmia  and  Macedonia  taguther  cuuKtitute 
the  Gr.  lands  in  Eunj])*?,  and  aresomytim'js  coujileil 
as  a  ciowly  connectwl  pair  (Ac  19**;  cf.  Ro  IS**, 
2  Co  0»,  1  Th  1«). 

The  cxisteneo  of  Jewish  Rottlcmcnts  and  ayn- 
agognes  in  Corinth  ami  Athena,  the  two  greatest 
cities  of  Achaia,  is  attested  in  At;  17"  IS^' ;  and 
is  BHg^stcil  elsewhere  by  the  rapid  foundation  of 
new  ciiurches  in  Achaia  (1  Co  2',  Ac  IS").  The 
presence  of  Jews  is  proved  in  Kparta  and  Sicyon  as 
earW  as  B.C.  13&-138  through  the  letters  adareesed 
to  tnose  States  by  the  Rom.  Senate,  1  Mac  Iff" ; 
and  in  Hieotia,  j^^tolio,  Attica,  Argos,  and  Corinth 
by  a.  letter  of  Agrippa  to  Caligula,  I'hilo,  t^^.  ad 
Gaium,  §  36  {Mang.  li.  ^7).  Jewish  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Athens,  Patne,  and  .Kgino. 

LmuLATraa.— Tb«re  U  s  good  article  on  AchAl^  in  Pouljr. 
Wbaowft,  RS:  kcsIm  Msrqusrdt,  Hom,Staaiti<erw.  1.  p.  321  f.; 
Xommawi,  fravimcH  »ff  Rom.  Xmp.  {Rom.  Hftfh.  v,)«ti-  vtl. 

W.  M.  Uamsav. 
ACHAI0U8  CAxarKir].— The  name  is  Roman  (see 
ConiNTH).  and  appears  to  have  been  perjictuated 
in  the  family  of  L.  Mnmmius,  who  earned  it  by  his 
conquest  of  Corintlt  and  Achaia.  n.C.  141).  The  A. 
of  1  Co  \^  may  have  been  a  freodmon  or  client  of 
the  Mummii'  In  company  with  Stephanas  and 
Kortunatus  he  had  apt)eared  at  Kijho^us,  and  had 
'  refresJied  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and,  he  adda, 
of  the  CorinthiuUH  al»o  ;  tltey  thus  *  su]>]>lied ' 
sunietliing  which  '  was  laeking '  on  the  part  of 
the  Corintliiiini*.  This  suggests  thot  they  were 
distinct  from  U)  the  bearers  of  the  Cor.  letter 
(1  Co7')toSt.  Paul;  and  from  |i2)ol  XX<J^(1  Col"). 
who  hod  more  recently  brought  bock  to  Ephesus 
the  di.^uieting  news,  under  the  freah  impression 
of  whidi  1  Co  was  written.  (See  Stkpiiaxas, 
I'ORTUNATCS,  CnU)S  ;  CoRINTniANR,  FlILST  EPIS- 
TI.E  TO).  A.  RODERTSOM. 

ACHAN  (i?v,  in  1  Ch  iP  VV.  Sept.  'Avrf^  prob. 
the  correct  form  of  the  name,  cf.  *  Volley  of 
Achar').—X  man  of  the  tribe  of  Jtidah,  son  of 
Carmi,  also  called  {Jos  22''"}  son  of  /emh,  who 
was  his  great-grandfather.  After  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  he  coveted  and  took  a  portion  of  the  spoil, 
which  had  been  dfvot^ed  to  utt4>r  Afsl  nictton.  TIiim 
sin  in  the  devoted  thint;,  invoIviTig  the  breach  of  a 
vow  n)a<le  by  the  nation  as  one  liody,  brought 
wrath  upon  all  Israel,  and  their  first  attack  up-ju 
AX  was  repulsed  with  the  loes  of  tliirty-aix  muu. 
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Invetitigatioii  was  made  by  lut  to  discover  wlio  Usud 
sinned,  and  Aclmn  was  singled  out.  He  made  full 
ctinfcMlon  of  hiu  pitlt,  and  the  titulcn  treaourc  was 
found  tiid  under  his  tent.  Instant  execution  fol- 
lowed. Not  only  Achan  liimmjtl,  Init  his  t<.;nt,  ULi 
guodn,  Lb  8poil,  hiii  cattle,  and  his  rliildren,  wt-re 
tn-ken  to  the  valley,  afterwards  tnlleil  Ihu  vnlley 
of  Acbor.  There  tlioy  stoned  him,  and  nit  that 
bcloURed  to  him,  afterwards  consuming  the  whole 
with  fire,  and  raising  over  the  ashes  a  great  heap 
of  stonoa.  This  act  of  vengeance  ia  represcntea 
oa  boiog  in  eome  measure  an  expiation  of  the 
crime.  'The  Lord  turned  from  the  lien-ent'ss 
of  His  anger.*  Tlie  suppomiii^n  that  h'w  Umniy 
were  uocesBories  to  his  crime  finds  no  sapnort  in 
the  narrative.  The  langaage  of  Joa  7**  ('all 
l^m&l  Btoned  him  with  atones,  and  the^  bnraed 
them  nith  fire')  haa  been  regarded  as  implying 
that  Aclian  alone  sulTt^red  the  doatb  ponalty,  the 
pluraJl  number  referring  to  the  oxen,  aaaea,  and 
t<heep,  and  that  iiin  mius  and  daughters  were 
brought  tu  the  valley  merely  aa  spectators,  tliat 
they  might  have  a  terrible  warning.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  text  will  bear  tliia  construotion,  and  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  act  of  judgment  reoordod  ia 
lather  to  be  explained  by  refereneu  to  the  stajje  of 
moral  development  which  Israel  hud  rtruvhed  at 
the  time  (Joa  7'-^).  K.  M.  IIOVD. 

ACHAR.— The  form  in  1  Ch  2*,  2  Es  7"  of  the 
name  ACHAN  (wh.  tux). 

ACHBOR  {•f^zii  *  mouse'  or  'jerboa').—!.  An 
Kdomito  (Gn  3(j").  2.  A  courtier  under  Joniah, 
niontionwi  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  b^  the 
king  to  Uuldah  the  prophoicss ;  son  of  Micaiah 
(2  K  22'*-  ").  and  father  of  Elnathan  (Jer  2«"  om. 
LXX,  36").     Called  Abdon  (2  Ch  34»). 

C.  F.  BURNEV. 

ACHIACHARU&  CAxtix^pot  B.  *Axfi\apoi  k,  ip-pic 
Aram,  and  Heb.,  irnKSyr. ),  the  nephew  of  Tobit, 
was  governor  under  Sarclicdonus  -  Ksarhaddon 
(To  V*  etc.),  or,  according  to  the  Ariuiuiie 
text,  *  Rah  ovur  all  that  wha  his  (tlie  king's), 
and  Shalit  over  alt  the  land  of  Aitayna';  of. 
Dn  2*^.  The  nearest  Hebrew  name  i»  Ahiliud 
C'T^'i).  *  C*'  8'.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

ACHIAS.—An  ancestor  of  Exra  (2  Es  l>),  omitted 
in  EzT  and  1  Es. 

AOHIM  ('A x^^m).— Perhaps  a  shortened  form  of 
Jehoiachim,  an  ancestor  of  our  fjord  (Mt  1"}.  See 
Gekkalooy. 

ACHIOR  ('Ax"ip,  i^M'^n  'brother  of  light').— 1  In 
LXX  Ku  34="  for  Ahihud.  3.  In  Jth  (5*  etc.), 
a  general  of  the  Ammonites,  spokesman  for  the 
Jewish  cause,  and  afterwards  convert  (ch,  l-l).  3. 
In  Vulg.  To  11"  by  mistake.  F.  C.  PonTKE. 

ACHIPHA  (B  'A-xti^i.,  A  *Axi^.  AV  Aclpha), 
J  Eb  0-". — His  children  were  among  the  'temple 
survauta'  or  Nelhiriini  who  returned  with  Zenib- 
babet.    Called  Hakupha,  Ezr  2",  Neh  7" 

ACHIBH  (e^'jv.  'Artofi<)--T]ie  king  of  Gath  to 
whom  David  fled  for  refuge  after  the  massacre  of 
the  pricst«  at  Nob.  Tinding  himself  reoogniBod 
OS  the  &laycr  of  (totinth,  David  feigned  nifwiness, 
ojvii  so  escaped  from  the  Phil,  court  (I  S  21^^). 
{ Tliia  incident  belonL-s  to  one  of  the  later  documents 
of  Samuel.)  In  1  h  27'  (beJonginc  to  the  i/waldic 
or  earliest  document)  A.  is  called  *  tho  son  of 
Maoeh'  (possibly  =  'son  of  Maacah.'l  K  2*),  receives 
Pavid  with  his  liand  of  600  men,  and  assigns  him 
the  city  of  Ziktng  in  the  S.  of  Judnh.  Despite  the 
wislics  of  A.,  the  other  Phil,  princes  refuse  to  let 


David    take   part  in  the  final   campaign  against 
SttuJ.  J.  l\  STKSfSixa. 

ACHHETHA  lit(t;r\}i,  'EK^drara],  tlic  cap.  of  Media, 
iiu^nlinncd  Ezr  6*  a»  the  \iUwk  where  Stute  di>eu- 
nient«  of  the  time  of  Cjtus  M'l're  preserved.  The 
Arain.  form  of  the  name  emploved  in  Ezr  (LXX 
'Afiti&d)  closfly  resemble*  the  Pehlevi  '.ttron  {Bttttde' 
hfsh,  p.  23,  i.  4),  derived  from  the  Ola  Peru.  hung, 
matana  {Hehistan  Inscr.  11.  xiii.  8),  derived  by 
Uawlinson  from  ham  and  fjam,  with  the  meaning 
'moeting-place.'  This  Old  I'ers.  form,  accommo- 
dated Ui  Lite  (ircek  prunuucuiliun,  gave  rittu  to  the 
name  AgbaLana  or  Eclmtana  (To  fl*.  Jlh  I'"*),  an<l 
purvives  in  the  modern  Hamxuliin  {34'  8'  N,  48'  S' 
£),  the  cap.  of  the  province  of  Persia  bearing  the 
same  name,  with  M-nich  the  ancient  cap.  of  Media 
is  ordinarily  identified.  Hamodan  lies  at  tho  foot 
of  Mt.  Elwcnd,  •  whence  it  derives  a  copious  water 
supply,  and  in  a  plain  thickly  besprmkled  with 
vineyards,  orcharda,  and  gardcne,  but  whose 
elevation  is  6000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  enjoys  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  Persia'  (Curzon,  Pergia, 
i.  566).  This  is  clearly  the  EcbaUna  of  To  6", 
\v|ier«  it  is  represented  as  lying  itiidway  between 
N'ineveh  and  Khagw;  and  al»u  of  Straoo,  xi.  523, 
M  bo  knows  of  it  as  the  summer  re.tidence  of  the 
I'arLhian  kings;  for  wlueli  its  elevation  and  con- 
sequently cool  climate  auitod  it.  But  the  luicient 
cap.  of  the  Median  empire,  built,  according  tu 
Herodotus  (L  US,  99),  by  the  first  king  iJeioccs 
[c.  700  D.O.},  'with  wall.>i  uf  grciit  size  and  strength, 
rising  in  circles  one  within  tlie  other,'  each  wall 
I»eing  coloured  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  seven 
planets,  is  to  be  sought,  ace.  to  Sir  H.  Kuwlinson 
[JUGS  X.,  art.  2,  ond  ad  l.e,  Herod.),  not  at 
Haniadan,  but  at  Takbt-i-SuJayman  (30"  25'  N, 
47'  10'  K)  in  Adherbijan,  the  ancient  Atropatene, 
dislingiiislied  from  Media  Magna.  The  Armenian 
historian,  Mosos  of  Chorene  (iL  84,  ed.  Whiston). 
speaks  of  the  '  second  Ecbatana,  the  seven-walled 
city ' ;  and  in  the  very  learned  paper  quoted, 
Kuwlinson  (1}  identifies  that  citv  with  the  Gazaka 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ganzak  of  the  Aruieniaos; 
1^)  idcntlficx  Ganzak  with  the  Shiz  of  Mulmniuiedan 
writers;  and  [31localise.s.ShizatTakht-i-Suluymnn, 
ivhere  a  conical  hill,  surrounded  by  ruins,  which 
enclose  n  Sake  that  has  attractLtl  tho  ob«>rvation  of 
ancient  and  modern  travellers,  corre-'*ix>nds  with 
the  description  of  Ecbntana  given  by  Herodotus,  as 
well  as  with  what  that  historian  tells  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  surrounding  country  (i.  110).  Hama- 
(lan,  which  ties  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  would 
nut  admit  of  beiu"  fortified  in  the  way  described  ; 
and,  though  search  has  been  made  by  numerous 
explorers  (see  Polak  in  MitChcUunyen  tier  M'iener 
UcograpK  GeselUcJia/t,  lsia3,  art.  I),  no  traces  have 
been  discovered  of  buihlin^^  such  as  Herodotus 
mentions.  The  description  m  Jth  (1^"*),  to  wliich 
no  historical  value  attaches,  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  city  as  tliat  of  Herodotus  ;  and  another 
rncord  of  the  impression  <ir(;ated  bv  tlie  strength  of 
its  fortifications  is,  acconling  to  llawlinson,  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  Var  in  the  2nd  Eargard 
of  the  Vendidad.  D.  S.  MAiiGOUOtrrH. 

ACHOR  Vallky  (1^3?  p?B  '  valley  of  trouble,' 
Jos  T*^"^  15',  In  So'*.  Hns  2"*).— In  the  last  passage 
the  name  may  i>erhftp«  not  bo  geographical.  The 
valley  was  near  Jericho,  but  its  exact  [lOKition  in 
not  quite  curtain.  It  appears,  however,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  border  of  Judali,  to  be 
probably  WAdy  Kelt,  a  deep  ravine  close  to  tho 
site  of  tho  Jericho  of  tho  Chrifition  era.  The 
sireoiu  becomes  a  foaming  torrent  after  rains, 
and,  issuing  into  the  plains,  runs  between  steep 
t>ankH  south  of  modern  Jericho  to  the  Jordan 
(.S'lrPvol.  iii.  all.  xviii.).  C.  K.  Condek. 
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ACHBJUi{.-i??U  'anklet,'!  ChZ*"  A  V  Achaa).— The 
dAu;;ht«r  of  Qileb.  She  wa>i  promised  in  niarriAge 
tiy  neT  fotlier  to  the  man  U'lio  sliould  eaptura 
Dwbir  or  KiiiAth-eepher.  Othniel,  the  brother 
(nephew?)  of  Caleb,  iiaxtiniilinhed  the  fent,  and 
tiiiiained  the  promiiied  reward.  As  the  bride  woh 
lacing  ooaduct«d  to  her  bcme,  she  lighted  otf  ber 
)u<M  and  besoujjiht  her  father  to  adu  '  spriog-s  of 
writer'  to  tlie  dowry  ol'  a  soutb  Iwid  (Ne^;cb), 
which  he  had  already  ^iveii  her.  In  resiiuntie  he 
i^uiled  ber  'the  upper  Kpriuga  and  the  nether 
Bi>raigB  '  (Jos  16'«-",  Jg  l'^"'*).  R.  M.  Boyd. 

ACHSHAPH  {i»'3(!).— There  were  perhaps  two 
townn  in  GalUe«  of  thid  name.  1.  Noticed  with 
tiloces  ill  Upper  Galilee,  may  bethep^eaent£^&'e»d/ 
6.  of  the  LeoDtes,  on  the  moimtiuns  of  Naphtali 
<Jo(i  1 1'  12").  a,  A  city  of  Asher  (Joa  19"},  noticed 
with  other  towns  near  the  ooaat,  is  more  probably 
the  modem  £l-yas\f  near  Acre.  This  ia  aiao 
noticed  by  the  Mohiix,  an  E^yp.  traveller  (14th 
cent.  A.D.)  on  hia  way  down  tlte  eotut.  The  loss 
of  the  letter  caph  in  this  name  mav  be  eompared 
with  the  well-known  caso  of  Acuzib  [2].  See 
StyPviA.  i.  8heet«  ii.  iii.,  and  Clmbtis.  Voyage 
(Tun  Eyt/ptUn.  C.  K.  CoNDEO, 

ACHZIB  ( 315*1).  — i.  One  of  the  22  towns  of  Asher 
(Joa  10=*  B  "Exofo^,  A  'Axftif,  in  Jg  1"  B'A*x«f«£, 
A  'A«^irM^  It  is  idcntilied  as  £z-Zib  on  the 
coast  between  Acre  and  Tyre,  near  where  the  level 
line  of  fiund  is  broken  by  the  promontory  of  Itas- 
en-Nakurah.  The  present  viliagd—a  mere  huddle 
of  j,'Iaring  ]kat8  on  one  of  the  highest  eniinent^its  of 
the  Kuidj  Bea-wall — hoa  notUiii},'  to  iudicat'C  that  it 
was  once  a  place  of  bonie  note.  It  is  mentioned  in 
•Ik  1"^  among  the  towns  and  district;!  that  Israel 
failed  to  conquer.  A.  was  called  Aksibi  by  the 
Avjr.,  and  Ecdippa  by  the  Greeks  and  Itomana. 
JoMphua  and  Jerome  refer  to  it.  The  Riibbin. 
wrtten,  hedfrinc  the  Land  aa  they  did  Ihu  Hook, 
roarkea  ont  three  dielriet^,  indicated  by  A., 
Antioch,  and  Mesopotamia.  The^  inDlined  to  the 
view  that  A.  was  on  the  oatsido  of  the  first 
boundary  line.  All  within  was  Holy  Land,  whore 
bread,  wine,  and  oil  could  Ite  founu  ceremonially 
clean,  and  where  tho  dates  of  tbc  months  and 
their  fasta  could  l>e  accuiately  known  in  time 
for  obsen'ance. 

2.  Another  Achzib  (B  K(tfl$,  A  ondts),  situated 
in  the  Shephelali  or  '  low-land '  of  Judah,  is  men- 
tioned alonK  ^rith  Keilati  and  Mareshnh  in  Jg  15", 
and  with  Mareshah  and  AdoJlom  in  Mic  1".  Thia 
neighbourhood  suprg&rits  a  possible  identific-ation 
with  'Ain-Kezbeh  near  Adullam.  The  name 
appeura  u  Kezib  (S'l;,  Xatr^O  in  Gn  3$^,  and  an 
Koz«ba  (K?ib,  B  Iwxijfla,  A  Xi^^v^d)  in  1  Ch  4». 
Some  literary  int«re»L  attacheH  to  Mic  1",  where  it 
is  Kaid  that  'the  houii>e«  of  Achzib  sliall  i>e  a  lie 
(Achzab)  to  the  Icing^t  of  I.irael.'  The  rexemblance 
M«ms  to  imply  a  play  on  the  word.  Occurring 
in  a  paaaaj^  of  vehement  reproach,  such  derlBion 
correnponds  to  the  spitting  on  the  jiiround.  which 
OriuntalK  resort  tu  when  greatly  excited  and 
provoked — as  an  expreanoo  of  uttermost  nausea 
and  contempt.  0.  M.  Mackic 

ACgOAINT,  ACQOAIKTANCE.— Acquaint  as  a 
reflexive  verb,  meaning  to  make  tho  acquaintance 
of.  is  found  in  Job  22-i,  Ec  •«.  Cf.  Shnk.'s 
Temp.  II.  ii.  31) :  '  Misery  acquainta  a  man  with 
Btraoge  bedfellowa'  Acquaintance  i?  both  ain^. 
and  unr,.  Pa  55^  'But  iC  was  thou,  a  man  mine 
ennai,  my  piide,  and  mine  a.'  (UV  'my  familiar 
fnend');  Lk  23*"  'And  all  hifl  a.  and  the  women 
that  followed  him  from  Galilee.'  AcquiLtnLe-d, 
meaning  '  to  be  familiar  with,'  occuni  Pit  139^, 
UsaC'a.  with  grief.*  J.  Hastinus. 


ACROSTIC.— A  poem  60  comjtudcd  that  tJie  initial 
lett-eni  ot  certain  recurring  periods  (liiica,  distichB, 
eto.)  follow  home  detiuit«  arrangement.  In  the 
OT  all  tho  recopnised  acrostic*  ure  alphal«lical, 
».*?.  the  initials  make  up  the  Heb.  alphabet.  They 
are  Tsa  0-10.  25.  34.  37.  III.  112.  lUl.  14.%  Pr3l'^-^', 
La  L  2.  a  4,  Sir  51"-».  See  also  Hob  14-2'. 
The  periods  asaigne<l  to  each  Iett«r  may  consist 
of  one  lino  (Pas  Ul.  112).  two  (Ptw  IH.  145,  etc), 
three  (La  3,  etc,),  or  even  sixteen  lines  (Pa  119); 
or  the  lines  may  vary  in  numljc-r,  a*  es]i.  in 
I.a  1  and  2,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Psolmn. 
Whore  the  period  consists  of  several  lincJt,  the  initial 
letter  ia  sometimes  repeated  with  each  IJiic  (La  3) 
or  distich  {Pa  119).  In  other  respects  the  acrostica 
vary  veir  much  in  style  and  subject,  and,  though 
usually  fate,  undoubtedly  belong  to  very  diHerent 
daI«A.  Tims  Vha  37  and  119  from  their  didactic 
ttlyle  are  evidently  lat«,  while  the  Jutiwistic  I'a  2.^ 
ia  comparatively  eajly.  The  acrostic  character 
of  these  poems  often  tlirows  indirectly  an  inter- 
eating  liglit  on  their  liistoiy,  showing  us  unmi»tak- 
ubly  the  hand  of  the  re^iaer,  who  sometimes  did 
not  scruple  to  disturb  their  alphabetical  character. 
The  moet  striking  example  of  Ihif4  in  in  Pd  9-lU, 
originally  one  njjihabi-lieal  pjuilm  of  usually  fonr 
linea  to  each  letter.  Tliia  thu  reviser  cut  into  two, 
in  Pa  9  adding  vv.*""*  as  an  appendix  (comp. 
Pa  25"  34=*),  and  omitting  two  or  three  verses 
after  T.'.  In  Pa  10  the  verses  represented  by  &-x 
were  omitted  to  make  room  for  the  initortiou  of  a 
very  curious  and  ancient  fragment  in  vr.^". 
Somewhat  idmilar,  but  less  Wolent.  alterations 
occur  in  Pwi  25.  34  and  37.  Thus  in  Pa  25  tlie 
insertion  of  '.iVk  by  the  ElohiMtic  revtaer  (see 
Hrxatkuch)  in  v.*  ^ves  K  in»r.ead  of  3  as  the 
initial  letter.  It  would  seem  also  that  v.u  )]as 
been  substituted  for  a  p  verso,  or  clao  that  the 
latter  has  been  omitted.  The  oniif^ion  of  the  ] 
verse  in  Pa  145  appears  to  )>e  accidental.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  when  thu  p^talma  are, 
from  tlieir  style  and  poiiitiun  in  Iho  P»aiter,  likely 
(o  be  of  late  dat«,  there  is  little  or  no  interference 
witli  tholr  alphabetical  arrnn-^ment.  The  trans- 
IMsition  of  the  letters  u  and  s  in  La  2  and  3  cannot 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

Dickell.  Ztitath.  fur  Kathnt.  Theol.  (Innfllimck) 
1SS2,  p.  326  fT.,  has  shown  that  the  conclusion  of  Sir, 
(if  which  the  original  Heb.  in  now  li>»t,  vian  alpha- 
l>fticftl,  the  lett«r8  3-ji,  vv.^^^,  being  evident  at  once 
from  the  Syr.  vendon.  It  has  also  been  matatainetl 
that  Nah  l'-2''*  wan  originally  alphabetical;  hot  if 
90,  the  text  has  been  bo  altered  \xy  revision  or 
corruption  that  ver>'  few  traces  of  this  remain. 

Some  critics  claim  to  have  discovered  a  name 
acrostic  in  V&  UM,  the  initials  of  1-4,  after  omitting 
the  introductory  words,  spelling  jycr ;  but  this 
coincidence  can  hardly  Iw  considered  canduMive. 

r.  H.  Woods. 

AOTS  OF  THE  APOBTLES.- 

i,  Iiitnjilwciiori. 
li.  Tuxt  and  TmiimiuoioiL 
Ul.  U\»nry  HlAory. 
Iv.  llodwn  CritidBD. 
V.  PuinoK  and  ContABta 
rl.  Aiuujrtls. 

vIL  Authonhlp  aDd  Date. 
y\\\.  Tb«  Acti  and  Jowphu*. 
\x.  Tito  Blatortcal  V«lu«  of  t>ie  Acta. 
(1)  i  Priori  Objc«rtit>n». 
n\  Tbe  Acu  Mill  St,  raul'i  Ei^ntiea. 

(5)  Tho  An:h»olo(HctU  Bvidvncc. 
H)  Tht  Period  orTnuwilion. 

(B)  Th«  EArl.v  Coiamunitj'  in  Jcnunlem. 

(6)  The  Sp*Khc«. 
a.  Sources  ot  the  AcU. 
x\.  OonoIuMlon. 

ill.  Litentun. 

i.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  6fth  book  in 
the    English    Canon,   is  uniqao  in  its  character. 

*  Tfae  venet  vn  numbered  Ln  thii  vticle  At.'twrdlni;  Co  Ui« 
licb.  Ullfle. 
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While  we  have  (oar  separate  naiTati%-es  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  anj  a  very  considerable  number 
of  letters  hv  dillcrent  apostlci,  it  is  the  only 
luKtory  of  tliA  early  Church  that  can  niako  any 
chiim  to  be  iiutlK-utic  Sotuo  Hxitera  indeed,  ifucii 
an  Koltzniann  [JinndkvntTiicntar,  p.  307).  BUg^'e^t 
that  it  in  to  be  put  on  tlie  level  of  other  wurkn 
written  in  the  second  cent«ry  recordinjj  the  dee*i« 
of  the  apostles  ;  but  such  a  position  lb  qnite 
untenable.  Even  if  some  of  tncm,  such  as  tho 
Acta  of  Paul  and  Thccla,  mny  rest  on  an  historical 
boa^,  that  ia  the  most  which  can  be  adniittcd. 
The  greater  number  ol  tbem,  most  notably  the 
Clementine  Romances,  for  which  there  wa»  once 
tliumed  almoat  an  equality  with  tho  Ants,  are 
now  decisively  thrown  to  a  later  date.  The  Acts  ih 
the  sole  remninin^  hiiitoncal  vrork  which  deaU  with 
tho  be^'innini^H  of  Church  history;  and  thiM 
amongst  oiber  causea  has  mode  it  a  favourite  mark 
of  modern  criliciiim. 

ii.  Text  and  Tkansmission.— Although  our 
RUthoriticR  for  the  trnn^niis.'^ion  of  tho  Acts  arc  in 
the  main  Mnillar  to  thu»r  fur  the  GoNpi;!^,  they  am 
fewer  in  nuni1>er.  Like  the  (•o4{>el^,  it  ix  contained 
In  the  five  leading  l'ncial!»(K  A  IJC  D),  in  the  VuIr., 
in  tlie  IV-^hitta  and  Harclean  Syriac,  in  tho  two 
chief  Coptic  VSS,  nnd  there  are  quotations  from  it 
in  the  leodinc  I'athers.  Two  sources  are,  however, 
defective.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Ciiretonian  nnd  Sinaitic  SyTiac,nordowe  even  know 
whether  sut-h  a  text  cxistod  ;  and  tho  Old  I<atiii  !■« 
T«ry  iitodequiit^ly  re[irL'«.'iit«d.  On  th«  other  Imnii. 
we  possass  one  other  I'ncial  of  considerable  im- 
portance, namely,  the  Codex  Lonilianus  (E)  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Oxfonl,  a  bilingual  MS.  of  the 
Acta  only.  In  later  Minuscules  it  is  i^enerall^ 
found  forming  ono  volume  with  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

The  inadequate  representation  of  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  absence  of  an  old  Syri.-»(;  text  arc  to  bo 
regretted,  owing  to  (be  fact  that  tho  jwrtirular 
textual  phenomena  which  they  exiiibit  meet  n^  in 
hame  uutlioritic*  of  the  Acta  in  a  v<!ry  conspicuoiis 
form,  namely,  what  Li  called  tho  Wettcrn  text  (by 
Sandfly  and'Headlam,  Jlomatu,  p.  Ixxi,  th«  S  text ; 
by  BlnsB,  Ada  Apostolorum,  p.  24,  tho  /J  text). 
Inis  is  ropresentm  move  or  less  definitely  by  the 
two  biliuyual  MSS.  1)  K,  hy  the  ninripnnl  rea^inj;s 
of  the  Harclean  Syrioe,  by  the  Old  Latin  so  far  as 
we  can  recover  it  (Co«!ex  Cigas,  Floriacensis,  and 
similar  friicrmonta,  with  the  Vann  MS.  Latin  321, 
edited  by  Nl.  Berber),  nnd  by  Western  Fathers, 
esp.  Irena'ufi,  lertnllian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer, 
Augustine,  V'igiliuii,  Bedo  {some  having  a  mixed 
text).  The  dioraot^ristics  of  Uiia  text  are  wuU 
known  ;  it  adds  paaiogea  of  considerable  length,  it 
paraphrases,  it  sometimes  seema  to  corret;t  the 
HhorLer  text :  and  all  these  chanict'Cristics  appear, 
but  in  a  very  much  mure  marked  form,  in  the  Artn  ; 
it  BonietinieB  gives  a  difTerent  aspect  to  a  postage 
by  the  variations  from  the  shorter  text,  sometiiU'-» 
its  variations  give  additional  and  apparently 
aathentic  information.  The  problem  of  Uic  ori;^-in 
of  thia  text  has  cau-sed  in  recent  years  a  t;onaidi*r- 
able  amount  of  discu^ion.  Some  few  critiiv,  nuch 
oa  Bornctnoiin  (1S48),  have  been  bold  enough  to 
consider  it  the  original  test ;  but  that  opinion  hns 
found  few  followern,  Rt-ndel  HnrriK,  in  180L, 
sLarteil  a  seritfa  of  niodern  dlrtcuf^ions  by  suggesting 
that  the  variations  of  Codex  Ueuo  were  dne  to 
Latini»>ation,  and  implied  the  existence  of  a 
bilinKoal  MS.  at  least  oa  early  as  150  A.v.  Ho  almj 
found  signs  of  Montanist  influence.  His  main 
theory  was  adequatelv  refuted  by  Samlay  in  the 
Guardian  (18lh  ondiJ'jIh  May  1S02),  wboascritied 
Ihe  recension  sugges-toil  by  the  Western  text  to 
Antioch.  Knnufay,  in  1S02  {CkurvK  in  Ikntv.  Emp. 
p.  161,  «d.  2)j  fotud  evidence  of  a  Catholic  reviser 


who  Lived  in  Asia  before  the  year  )50,  a  locality 
which  hod  already  been  suggested  by  Lightfont 
(Smith's  DB*  i.  p.  42),  while  WH  suggest  N.W. 
Syria  or  Asia  Minor  {Gr.  Test.  ii.  p.  IDS). 
L)r,  Chaiw,  in  1803,  attacked  the  problem  from 
another  »ide,  accepting  Antioch  as  tho  locality, 
and  lindin^  the  principal  cause  of  the  variations  in 
retranslation  from  the  Syrinc,  a  position  he  failed  to 
make  good.  Lastly,  T>r.  Blaaa lias  BUgceflted  that 
tho  author  issued  two  editions,  and  that  Doth  forms 
of  the  text  are  duo  to  himself  personally,  the  one 
reprosonting  a  rouL'h  draft,  the  other  n  romion : 
again,  a  theory  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  {soe 
Cliase,  Crit.  Sev.  18»4,  p.  300  ir.  ;  Blaas'  reply 
liegiuH  in  ffermathtna,  N'o.  xxi.  p.  1*22). 

A  deTniite  solution  of  the  proldem  has  not  been 
allAined,  nor  has  it  yet  Iteen  atlackt^l  in  a  rtwily 
scientitic  manner.  A  careful  study  of  the  M-SS.  I> 
and  E,  and  their  relatione,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
oliininatc  their  imiividual  iiecuiioritiea.  But  in  all 
probability  the  Folutiun  lies  in  the  direction 
snggestctl  by  WH  (p.  122  f.).  If  we  conipnru 
the  phenomena  presented  hy  the  text  of  apocr. 
writmgs  we  find  juat  the  same  tendency  to  varia- 
tion, hot  in  an  even  more  exaggemted  fonn. 
Topular  literature  was  treated  witli  grwit  freedom 
by  copyists  and  editors.  Immediate  e*iilicntion  or 
oonvemence  was  the  one  thing  considered.  Doting 
tho  Urat  seventy  yeara  of  tlieir  existence,  i.e.  up  to 
the  year  A.i>.  tM>,  the  books  of  NT  were  hardly 
treat***!  aa  canonical.  The  t*xt  was  not  fixed,  and 
tliB  ordinary  licvnce  of  parnphnuiea,  of  interpro- 
tAiion,  of  aaditions.  of  glossee,  waa  allowed.  Thcj*i' 
could  be  exhibited  most  eoflily  in  early  and 
popular  tran-ilations  into  other  tongunges.  It  wae  a 
process  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  continue 
until  the  book  was  treated  aa  canonical,  and  its 
text  looked  on  oa  something  sacred.  Although 
Rome  whole  cla.')s«!*  of  rcading-i  may  be  dno  to  ono 
delinite  plaee  or  time,  yet  for  the  most  part  they 
represent  rather  a  continuous  process,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  theory  which  atlpmp(.H  to  tie 
all  variations  down  to  a  special  locality  or  ii  definite 
revision  will  now  be  made  good. 

In  one  point,  however,  WII's  conchistons  wlU 
require  mtMiitii'Atimi.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  WeMt<;ni  authorities  represent  ultimatelv  an 
independent  tradition  from  the  Archety|H>.  It  is 
finite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  in  any  single 
reading,  which  is  clearly  not  Wentem  in  its 
charac-t<.'r,  they  may  preserve  a  better  tradition  than 
tho  MSS  whose  text  wc  should  usually  follow.  We 
must,  in  other  words,  diatingTiish  Western  rcaflings 
from  readingH  in  Western  authorities.  I*'or 
exmnple,  'EXXij^at  read  by  A  U  in  U**  may  be 
correcL 

iii.  The  T-iterary  HISTORY  of  the  Acta  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  numlter  of  books  of 
NT.  In  the  ln.st  quarter  of  tJie  swund  century, 
when  wo  begin  to  have  any  great  extent  of 
Christian  literature,  we  lind  it  iletinitely  cited, 
(rented  as  Scripture,  and  assigned  Lo  St.  Luke. 
Thl<«  is  the  cave  usp.  with  Irenreus,  who  cites 
iiASHagcs  BO  continuous  as  to  make  it  certain  thai 
he  had  the  book  Wfore  him  sulwtantially  as  wo 
have  it,  hut  with  many  of  tho  readings  we  call 
Western.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  them  in 
internal  evidence  for  the  apoRtoiic  authorship,  and 
ia  followed  in  thia  by  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
(Iren.  Adv.  H<Er.  i.  23.  I ;  iii.  12.  12,  13.  3,  U.  I.  15.  1 ; 
iv.  15.  1).  The  book  is  also  ascribed  to  St  Luke 
by  Tyrtuilian  (7?e  Seiunio,  10)  and  Clement  of  Alex, 
[Sfrtmi.  v.  12.  §  83,  p.  696,  cf.  Sanday,  UL.  n.  6tS  f.) : 
while  anduuht«d  quotatiouH  appear  in  Folycrates 
of  EphesuB  (Ens.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  24).  in  tho  letter 
concerning  tho  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (lA. 
V.  1).  and  a  |ios.sihle  one  In  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
\ih.    iv.    23}.      By    tliia    date    the    work    is    an 
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integml  portion  of  tiio  Canon  iti  idl  Chiirclies,  and 
tUero  are  no  m^ns  of  luiy  iliirorvnot;  of  opinion.  Nor 
U  tbero  any  reason  for  arguing  tltat  bet-auHe  our 
knowle<lj;e  of  it  IwRins  BudJenly,  therefore  the 
book  dQildenly  appeared  in  the  4.'«non.  Wo  have 
no  UocUWe  evidence  earlier,  because  wo  have  no 
boutu  to  contain  that  cndence.  Moreover,  the  wide 
area  over  which  our  cvidc^nce  extends  seema  to 
imply  that  the  aitcription  to  St.  Luke  is  a  j>euimiu 
tradition,  and  not  a  mere  oritiai.1  deduction. 

For  an  earlier  iHjriod  the  industry  of  critioa  haa 
collected  a  number  of  parallels,  on  which  indeed. 
for  the  mo»t  part,  do  great  stress  can  l>e  laid  ;  but 
two  litica  of  ar'ninicnt  enable  U3  to  take  the  book 
farther  buck.  Tho  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Acta 
and  St.  Luke'fi  Gospel  must  be  ailmittod  as 
nxtomatic,  and  it  in  iiuite  clear  tbatTatiaa,  Justin, 
and  Slarcion  were  ac<{uaint«d  rtith  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  Now,  the  existence  of  St.  Luke's  GokihjI 
implii^  the  exiitonco  of  the  Acts,  and  tliLs  *"on- 
clniiion  is  supported  by  a  numWr  of  piirjiHHls 
iKitween  the  Act4  and  Justin,  wliich  would  not 
pi?rhap9i  bo  by  themsclvca  of  great  weight  (Ac  1" 
~Ap.  I  flO.  2»=/>»a/.  68,  l^=Diat.  16.  \V^=Ap. 
ii.  10.  '2&^~niai.  3fl,  70).  The  use  of  St.  Lake  by 
Mnn-iun  (.■Icii.rly  corrie*  the  Acts  liack  to  the  early 
I>art  of  t  he  second  oen  tnry ;  but  we  can  go  still  oarlior. 
Anionj:  the  aixxttoHc  Fatlicni  there  are  saggcatioufi 
01  contfurt  with  Baniabas,  HeTTn&s,and  Clement  on 
whiuh  little  stress  can  be  laid,  while  l*apiaa  ahow« 
lilnuclf  acquainted  with  the  pcreons  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  ;  out  in  Ignatius  ami  rolycarp  (Ac  2*= 
Fol.  1,  10"=Fol.  1,  20»=Fol.  2,  7"=I*ol.  6,  8=^ 
=  Pol.  12.  l^^Ign.  Mag.  6,  G»=Iffn.  PA*/.  W, 
\\)^=\^n.  SmvH.  3)  there  are  resemluiuicm  wliiuli, 
althouj^'h  Hliglit,  are  so  exact  aa  to  moke  the 
hypolhesi*  of  literary  obligation  altnot^t  necewnry, 
lu  Uoltzuiaun  even  seems  to  think  [Einlcitung,* 
isgs,  p.  406,  'there  are  still  more  noteworthy  resem- 
htaD«'«  with  JuKtin,  Puljatrp,  uiiU  I;;natiua  ).  Thta 
la^t  evidence  in  of  increasing  importance,  as  nut 
only  the  gpnoinencs!»  but  alM>  tJie  early  date  of  the 
letters  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  is  becoming  dnily 
better  established,  and  these  quotatiomt  almost 
compel  OS  to  throw  back  the  writing  of  the  Actn 
into  tho  Ist  cent. — this  is,  of  course,  provide*! 
we  accept  the  literary  unity.  If  we  accept  the 
elaborate  distinction  of  sources  (see  §  x.)  which 
has  become  fashionable  lately,  no  c\'idence  at  an 
earlv  dttte  i»  %-a)nable  except  for  the  words  quot«il. 

The  luHtury  sulMetpient  to  tlia  tiecond  century 
need  not  detain  us.  Home  few  heretics  appear  to 
liave  left  the  work  out  of  the  Canun,  anil 
Chrj'BOHtom  complains  that  it  was  not  much  read 
in  Itu  time ;  but  it  is  always  with  bim  aa  with  all 
other  Church  writers,  one  of  the  accepted  bookn. 
Its  place  in  the  C'nnon  varies.  Tho  ordinary 
|K)sitiun  it*  imme<linlely  after  the  Gospels  {Eifv,  Act. 
Citth.  Pnnl.  or  AV».  Art.  Pavl.  CtitA.),  and  thiii  is 
(he  place  it  occupiee  in  almost  all  Gr.  MSS,  from 
llie  v''atican  onwards,  in  the  Mnratorian  Fragment 
and  later  lists,  in  Syr.  and  Lat,  MS.S.  The  order, 
Jb'ti'.  J'ftui.  Act.  t'ftih.,  is  that  of  tho  Sin.,  sonic 
MintLsculeSt  MSS  of  the  I'eshitta  of  the  5th  and 
ilth  cent.,  the  Codes  KuldenMs  and  Vul^.  MSS 
from  the  13Ui  cent.  A  third  order  H  Exw. 
Paul.  Cath.  Art.,  which  is  found  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons.  ft5.  the  BohairioatKl  iterhaps  the  Sahidic 
MSS,  in  Jerome'a  BiMe  and  Spani.'^h  Vnlg.  MSS. 
The  only  point  uf  importance  in  the  order  would 
be  wbi'cfi<.-r  there  was  an  early  tradition  grouping 
the  writin^-s  of  St.  Luke  together.  There  is  vorv 
Uttlo  evidence  of  tliis.  In  (*oine  case«  St.  Luke  a 
was  plared  fourth  among  the  Goitpuls,  but  this 
happened,  as  a  rate,  in  uutltorities  which  do  not  put 
the  Aets  next :  for  example,  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanas  and  some  Coptic  authorities.  There  seems, 
bowover,   some   evidenoe   fur   thinking   that  in 


Origen's  time  tho  order  of  the  Gospela  was  Jn 
Mt  Mk  Lk,  an<l  that  these  were  followed,  by  the 
Acta.  In  the  case  of  Irenwns,  however,  our  oldest 
evidence  for  Asia  and  the  West,  we  Had  the  Gospel 
already  septLrated  from  the  Acts  and  deliuituly 
grouped  with  the  other  Go9IK;l-^  (Zalm,  Qeachichti 
(Us  SeutcH.  Kanojis,  ii.  313-3S3). 
\y.  MouKRN   CRiTictSM.— I.    By  for  the  moat 

firevalent  opinion  concerning  the  Acts  has  always 
leen,  and  still  is,  thnt  which  ascribes  it  to  .St.  Lukq 
the  companion  uf  St.  Paul.  This  is  tho  opinion, 
nut  only  of  those  critics  who  ore  claased  as  ortho- 
dox, but  of  Benon,  whilst  it  has  recently  been 
maintained  \Titli  great  \*igonr  by  Uumsiiy  and 
Btass.  It  is,  of  course,  com|iatihle  with  very  vary- 
ing estimates  of  its  historical  authority.  While 
Kenan  considers  it  valuable  mainly  ns  n  witness  to 
the  ojiiniuns  and  ideas  of  the  author's  own  time, 
Kaiosay,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  for  St.  Luke 
a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians— i.e. 
amongst  those  who  have  good  material,  who  use  it 
well,  and  who  write  their  history  with  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  tnio  course  of  oventSi.  Kvon  he, 
however,  admits  that  for  the  earlier  portion  its 
value  isdepttudimt  on  the  valtieof  the  sources  used. 

2.  As  i*oon  as  Baur  began  to  dev«lup  his  theory 
of  (riiurch  history,  it  heuune  apparent  that  it  was 
inconsistent  wit  li  tlie  Acts;  ana  partly  arisinjj  from 
ft  comparison  with  the  history  recorded.  In  the 
Galatinns  and  for  other  critioal  reasons,  but  partly 
owing  to  a  ditTeroot  tt  priori  conception  of  what 
was  the  natore  of  the  devclopnif^nt  uf  the  early 
Church,  an  opinion  has  widely  prevailed  that  the 
Acts  presents  us  with  a  fancy  picture  written  in  tho 
second  c*uitnry  in  the  interests  of  the  growing 
Catholicism  uf'the  day.  This  has  liet^n  the  view  oi 
Baur,  Suhwegler,  Zeller  (to  whom  wo  owe  by  far 
the  fullest  investigation  on  this  side),  UilgenfeUt. 
Volkmar,  Haiisrath,  llotstcn,  Liiisius,  Davidson, 
van  Miuieii,  and  others.  But  in  ttie  extreme  form 
in  which  it  was  hehi  it  is  gradually  tieing  given  up. 
Neilhi-r  the  late  date  nor  the  exaggerated  view  of 
the  dilFLTeDces  of  parties  in  the  early  Church  is 
really  tenable.  The  nnhiatoricat  character  comes, 
it  is  now  said,  rather  from  defective  knowledge 
and  insight-,  not  from  dolibcrste  purpose,  and  tuo 
writer  ^vrote  as  he  could  rather  than  as  ho  would. 
Uo  represents,  in  fact,  the  opinions  of  liis  day,  those 
of  '  Ileathen  Christianity  develop'mg  into  Catho- 
licity' (Hamock,  Hixt.  //  Du^mt.  Eng.  tr.  1.  5«). 
Moreover,  few  would  care  for  a  inueli  Inter  dale 
tlian  100  A.D.  '  The  aothor»hip  by  St.  Luke  would 
lie  juMt  conceivable  if  some  time  about  the  year  80 
were  taken  as  the  terminus  ad  qtum'  (Uoltzmann, 
n»ndL-omm.  p.  312). 

3.  The  school  of  Banr  bad  the  great  merit  of 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  Acta  is  on  ortiiitic 
whole,  that  tlte  writer  hod  a  clear  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  dcvelopeil, 
and  wrote  with  that  idea  always  licfore  him. 
In  the  last  t^jn  years  n  scries  of  writers  have 
attacked  the  iiue^iiion  of  the  sources  of  the  book 
(see  §  X.)  in  a  nminm'r  <]uite  inconsistent  with  thi«. 
Thcv  liave  inmgined  a  mimber  of  writers  who  have 
gradually  compiled  the  book  by  collecting  and 
piecing  together  scraps  of  other  books,  and  by 
altering  or  catting  out  such  juinsages  in  the  same 
as  seemed  iueuuslstent  with  their  imrticulnr 
opinions.  This  view,  in  anything  like  an  ex- 
treme form,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  work. 

A  B:ufficient  amount  haa  been  said  about  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  pursue  our  sui^»*«quent  in- 
vestigations from  the  point  of  view  which  we  con- 
uder  moHt  pmbable. 

V.  Pmtpo.si;  AND  CoxTKNTs. — Tlie  pnriioiwi  whidi 
the  writer  of  tJie  Acta  had  before  him  may   be 
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Salhered  from  \nn  own  preface,  carre^poDiiing  as  it 
oes  with  the  i>lnii  nn<L  nrrnngcmeat  of  thi;  work. 
Tlii*re  is  inilpoil  a  sli^^'lit  olisciirity.  He  liepns  by 
referring  to  his  [(ruvUms  Iwok  in  tho  wonis  t6v  h^k 
wpCiToy  XAycc,  and  very  clenrly  8iini5  up  the  content? 
of  the  work  as  being  wtpi  rdfTwf  iI-f  ijpjaro  6  'l>)<ri>Ci 
rtKuy  T(  jcai  SiBiitrKtir ;  but  he  iiuver  gives  the  eucoud 

fiort  of  the  sentence.  Ibi  purport,  however,  nmy 
K  galhured  fruui  tlio  following  venie».  Tlie 
apuittlcH  were  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  power,  and  wcru  to  Iw  witn^JUiefi  of  the  Lord 
ill  Jenualcm  and  in  all  Jtidii-a  and  Sauiaria,  and  to 
tiie  uttermost  pnrtfi  of  the  eJirth.  In  other  wardtt, 
the  subject  of  Ine  book  is  (1)  the  divine  oreilentiuin 
of  the  apostles  as  exhiliited  in  their  poieer,  and  (2) 
the  cxt^'nt^ion  of  the  gospel  in  the  stages  marked 
by  the  words  JcrossitcTn,  Judoca,  and  .Samaria,  the 
Q(t«rmost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Whon  we  exajiiine  the  fltnietnro  of  the  book,  wo 
tind  that  it  aliiio&l  exactly  corresponds  with  the^e 
words.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  tnethiHl.  The 
writer  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  tliii  apostles  and  the  members  of  the  community. 
Then  comes  the  gift  of  the  Uojy  Ghost,  and  ln<j 
immediate  outburst  of  power.  Then  the  preaehin;; 
in  Jerusalem.  Id  this  we  notice  that  all  signs  ol 
the  apostolic  power  and  all  points  which  lead  to  the 
bpruttd  of  the  gospel  are  specially  noted.  An  in> 
stance  of  the  first  is  the  stoi-y  of  Auaitias  and 
Supphira  ;  of  the  la«t,  the  way  in  which  Uie  difTi^rent 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  t,hurch  are  continuallj' 
iimphnsised  (•2*'-  *'  4*).  In  ch.  6  there  is  clwirly  a 
new  start.  The  appointment  of  the  seven  is  dwelt 
uri,  both  because  of  the  immediate  exhibition  of 
l>ower  {6'),  and  because  of  the  immense  results 
which  fuUowi^l  from  the  preaching  of  Stephen  and 
the  persecution  which  followed  bia  deatlu 

In  B*  tliu  Hccund  stage  of  progress  is  entered 
npon.  Thu  wi»rd  spreads  to  Samaria  (S***).  The 
extension  of  the  gospel  is  8u;:gi'.sted  by  the  story 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunnch  (S-*-*).  In  »'■**  comiw* 
Saul's  conversion,  an  event  of  extreme  importance 
lor  the  writer's  purpose.  In  0*'  is  given  another 
summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Church — by  tliis 
time  thranghout  all  Judaea  and  Galilee  and  Sam- 
aria. A  series  of  incidentu  relating  to  thn  mis- 
sionary  work  of  St.  Peter  now  follows  (9*'-lI>*), 
selected  as  containing  the  first  definite  signn  of  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentilca,  'Apa  «ai 
Toil  Wcetfiy  6  0tin  r^  jj-trdvoiar  «if  i'wV  (tvKtv-  In 
11"  we  reach  a  further  stage.  The  word  is 
preached  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch, 
and  the  Church  of  Antioch  is  founded— the  word 
I«ing  pre,%ched  there  to  tho-ie  who  are  not  Jews. 
In  12'' again  the  spread  O'i  the  word  is  dwelt  on. 
Another  stage  in  tlie  narrative  is  ended. 

We  get  in  13'  or  12^  what  is  clearly  intended  to 
be  a  new  departure.  The  amount  of  preparation 
shows  us  the  im]x>rtftnce  that  the  author  attached 
to  the  first  setting  out  of  Panl  and  Barnabas  to- 
gether, and  from  tins  time  onwards  the  narrative 
jtrocceda  very  delinitely  forward  until  the  time 
when  St.  Panl  rL^ches  Kumc.  We  may  aj:ain 
mark  stages  in  the  narrative — 13*-U'* — commonly 
called  the  first  minsionary  journcv  of  St.  Paul ; 
in  which  we  notice  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
exhibition  of  SCfofut  on  the  port  of  tlie  apostle. 
In  15'"^  comes  the  apostolic  council ;  then  15"- 
21"  the  farther  missionarv*  enterpri-ie  of  St.  Paul. 
Here  we  notice  how  it  is  always  the  [xiints  of 
departure  which  are  dwelt  on,  as,  for  example,  the 
first  preaching  in  Europe  and  in  great  and  im- 
jiortaut  towns.  Then  21"-28'*  the  scries  of  events 
which  ultimately  lead  St.  Paul  to  Home.  Here 
the  great  fulness  of  detail  arises  partly  from  the 
betttr  knowledge  of  the  author,  partly  from  the 
important  chanict<!r  of  the  events,  —  St.  Paul 
preaches  before  rulen  and  kiogs,  Lk  21'",— portly 


liecauBc  they  ore  all  events  wluch  help  in  taking 
Uiu  gospel  to  Rome.  There  the  author  leaves  St. 
I'mu  preaching,  Viecause  he  has  then  act-oniplished 
the  ])urpo<o  of  hia  narrative.  Rome  is  typical  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  definite  puint  iw  reachetl, 
and  the  narrative  is  definitely  concluded.  (For 
argnmcnta  iii  favour  of  Uie  deOnite  conclusion  of 
the  work,  we  Ughtfoot  in  Smith's  DJi^  i.  27,  as 
against  KaniHay,  6t.  Paul,  u.  23.) 

The  above  skcU'h  of  the  plan  of  the  work  has,  Hi 
any  rate,  the  merit  of  being  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  author's  puriiose  by  an  examination  of  his  own 
longoage.  The  fault  of  other  views  is  that  they 
exaggerate  point*  of  minor  importance.  A  soriesof 
writers  from  Sch  neck  on  burger  (1841)  onwards  have 
seen  in  the  work  a  book  of  conciliating  tendency, 
based  on  the  parallelism  between  .St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  and  this  new  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form 
has  been  the  prevailing  one.  It  has,  as  will  1>e 
suggested,  this  umch  truth,  that  the  writer  would 
pass  over  for  the  most  part  iucidente  of  a  less 
creditable  character ;  he  did  not.  however,  do  so, 
as  this  theory  implies,  because  be  wished  to  con< 
ceol  anything  (he  gives  us  quite  sufficient  binta 
of  the  existence  oi  dilTcrente  of  opinion,  IS^-^'- 
21*"-).  but  because  they  did  not  help  in  the  aim 
of  his  Work.  He  looks  upon  Christianity  as 
a  iKtIity  or  society,  and  it  is  the  growth  of  this 
society  he  depicts.  The  interna]  history  is  looked 
at  in  so  far  ns  it  leads  to  external  growth.  The 
view  of  PUeidercr  and  some  others  is  that  the 
liook  was  written  from  an  apologetic  point  of 
view  to  defend  Christianity  against  Judaism 
and  {mganiam.  With  this  oujcut,  like  the  latiir 
Christian  apologists,  the  writer  depicts  the  Roman 
uuUiurilius  VLH,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, while  be  represente  the  attacks  as  coming 
from  the  Jew».  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  ; 
but  the  obvious  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fact  that 
the  author  was  narratin;^  things  as  tJiey  liap{)ened, 
while  he  gives  no  hint  that  his  work  is  intended  to 
1>«  apologetic.  It  is  addressed  to  a  believing  Chris- 
luui,  not  to  any  outsider. 

vL  Analysis. — A  certain  amount  of  discussion 
hiiH  taken  jdoce  as  to  whuUier  the  Act^i  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  main  part*.  All  such 
diflcuasious  are  thoroughly  fruitless.  There  are 
quite  cJenrljr  definite  stages  In  the  narrative,  and 
(lie  writer  is  systematic.  Wu  must  observe  the 
structure,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  sui:h  divi- 
sions as  seem  convenient — remembering  that  the 
divisions  are  not  the  writer's,  but  our  own.  The 
following  is  suggested  a.-i  a  convenient  analysis  on 
the  lintw  of  the  previous  summary*.  The  speeches 
arc  italicised  i — 

IxrmoDt'cnos. 

11-11.  Tbs  ApoMoUc  CoTnmlnion. 
Tui  CmmoH  n  Jbuhalbm. 

J>^s<.  Tht  najua*  o(  the  ftpottlot  Kud  the  cotnpkUoa  cl 
llKlt  iiiuiiber. 

is-a.  SvteeS  ^  PtXxr. 

St'U.  the  xin  or  lb«  Uoljr  Splilt. 

<S"t7.  IncKAW  of  tin  dlsdplM. 

S>-*i.  Mmllnf  of  tbe  Impoient  rruui.    Sfitt^\  t^  Ptt*r. 

4i'39.  ImpritoruuMilolPclernndJohn.  Sp»tu>  iff  PMtr 

b^oit  tit*  Saivtudrin. 
=**!.  Fraytr  qf  tht  Church  on  Lkeir  rrJfOM, 
B-£it.  Communion  of  the  «iu-ly  Ohureh  —  PnmitTM. 
Aiinnlui  and  UapiiliinL. 
lT-411.  Second  Imniiaonment  ol  P«t«r  otmI  John.   Svttth 

q/OamaiM. 
fit '.  The  appointment  of  the  Bev«n. 
M*.  Tlif  preochlnc  ol  Btepheo. 
71-M.  The  tpMCh  qfSt^htii, 
M-S^.  DtaUi  oi  8t«[^bleu  luid  jK-iwcutloa  of  th«  Chorota. 

TUK  OlII'KCU  IX  Jl.'l>JCl  ASD  SAMAKIA, 

S-t-^.  I'hiliplQSoniarU.  Simon  Mk^ub. 
a>-w.  PhJtip  uvd  the  Ethloptui  euuuBh. 
C^'M.  Convenlon  ofSkul. 

SI,  EvtCTiBfon  of  Uw  Chun*. 
>^^.  L'ctcrKCLj-ddaiuid  Jo'PiA. 
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Iffi-ia,  Convctaloa  at  Canultua.    Sp»ecA  of  PtUr. 

Tns  CiiciKU  ur  AwnoGii. 

1I1*4S,  ybtuulatic^n  of  the  Churah  In  Antloch. 
*■■*.  Oollfction  (or  the  poor  in  JcruMlcia.     Mi»on 

of  i*aul  uid  Dunabu. 
1S>'1*.  PmeouiioB  ol  Qtrad.  fttm  Ihrairn  Into  pri«oa. 
■»B.  Dtuth  of  B«nxL 
K  Propvas  of  th«  Cburob. 
l«K.is).  BaroKbu  and  8&ul  smt  forth  from  AnUoch. 

FiuTT  Uiano<iAar  Joeuncr  or  Paci.  Aito  BAkXAa<uL 
U<-».  CTtmiii.    Eljmu  and  Swirlus  Pauliia. 
U^.  AnUoch  Id  PuhIuw    ^mmh  ((f  i*a«(  to  tAt  Jtim. 
141-''.  lomlHin. 

••».  Lvstn.    5>«c-A  «./  PotJ  to  the  OmtiU$. 
»'*.  VUt  to  Ilrrty  and  rvtitm  JoURWj  to  Antioch  on 
th«  l>roiil«)». 
Ul-M,  Hie  BpoatoUo  coutidl  to  Jerusalem.    Sfueha  of 
POtr  and  Jame:    Utter  tv  tJ»*  Chunim. 

flacoxB  Motiovarx  Jovxvst  or  St.  Paul. 
Ur«-10S.  TbeChurobes  revliJtcd. 

MO.  Joartici'  Into  Europe.    PhtUppL 
iri-U.  ThMaJoninand  Bena^ 
'•M.  AtlUDC.    5kwMAof /\ni(fntA«  Jr«a|Nimu. 
Wi  U.  Oorinth. 
»».  Rtftam  to  Antloch  ia  SjrU. 
O.  Yiatt  to  JeniMlKm. 

TDihs  UunoxutT  Jovurn. 
1S».  Vbit  toOakttv 
«-M,  Apollo*  al  Ephatui. 

191*1.  piiui  «i  Ephcflui.    Katiirbano«  in  th«  Lbcsln. 
SQl-*.  Jonmej  In  Macedonia  and  Urewa. 
Mr  Ttoaa. 
tt>ni*.  Joumcv    to  Janinalam.     Spt€iA    Is   ttdm   oj 
Bpnenu  at  MiUtu*. 

Paul  tx  JnoaAit  k. 

S1>T-M.  PlnarbaDOM  arla». 

«-2S".  Paul  beton  bb«  Sanftadrio. 
I^U.  Paul  aent  to  CiaaarM. 

941-v.  Paul  Mid  FoOx.    SptfcA**  of  TrrtuOuM  and  /"Ruf. 

35-90.  Paul  and  PMtua.    Sr**eh  bifen  AgHpfO. 
ST-ESK.  Joomey  to  Roue. 

pAn.  n  BoaoL 

S>'~».  iDtcrrlow  mHUi  th«  Jews.    Paul  bectm  to  pnach. 

vii,  AUTHORSRTP  AND  Date.  —  The  following 
ftrgnmcnts  enable  ns  to  [ix  M-itli  a  conMtlera1)Ii> 
Approach  to  ceI'^amty  ihc  authorship  of  the  Acts. 

(1)  It  is  quite  cortftin  that  it  '\»  written  liy  the 
tathor  of  the  third  Gospel.  This  is  sliown  hy  the 
prefni-*.*.  whioh,  like  that  of  the  Gospel,  is  addressed 
lu  Tht^^'phtluH,  and  <>hoW8  that  the  authur  claims 
to  bavo  written  anch  a  Guhih-I,  and  hv  the  identity 
of  style  between  the  two  liooks  (ihe  be-Ht  and  most 
recent  demonstration  is  that  of  Friedrich).  This 
fact    oiny   be   t&ken    as   admitted    on    all    side^. 

(2)  The  presence  of  certain  portions  written  in 
tho  lirst  ]ierson,  seems  t^o  impij''  that  the  writer 
woB  an  eye-witueii^4  of  some  of  tho  events  he 
dttscribtis,  and  a  cumpaniau  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
Acts  there  are  certain  paosagofi  which  are  tech- 
nically known  as  ihe  'we'  BectionB,  \Ki.  IG'^^"'' 
eu*-'**21'-«27'-28".  Hewi  tho  writer  speakn  in  tin* 
first  person.  Moreover,  these  aectiunH  and  altio 
the  accompanying  incidents,  in  which  Iho  writer 
does  nuL  taJce  part,  hut  at  which  he  was  probably 
present,  are  presented  with  ji^eat  falncse  and 
exactness  of  detail,  nnd  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writ«r  was  an  eye-witness.  So  far  there  ia  general 
a^^eement.  But  two  explanations  then  liccome 
fiossible.  Either  the  author  of  these  sections  woa 
the  author  of  the  Act«,  who  changes  the  person 
when  he  becomes  himself  one  of  the  companioux  of 
St.  FaoJ,  or  these  passages  are  one  of  tho  sourei^s 
which  the  compiler  of  ihe  work  mnkes  uho  of.  All 
probability  is  in  favour  of  tho  first  view.  The 
atyle  of  the  'we'  sections  is  that  of  the  author. 
It  ia  perfectly  Ime,  indeed,  that  the  author  works 
up  Lis  sources  in  hiu  own  nlira^eology,  as  may  tie 
aeeoby  a  study  of  the  third  Oos pel ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  a  writer  so  artistic  as  the 
author  of  the  Acts  certainly  is  should  have  left 
tlieac  exceedingly  incon^;niotis  first  persons.     So 


keenly  lia«  tins  been  felt,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  author  introduced  these  Boctious  ui  the 
(trst  person  to  give  an  appearance  of  genuinenetu 
to  his  narrative— ft  mig^estion  which  ritfuteft  both 
itself  and  i^onie  other  ihcoriuti.  An  exnniinaliun 
of  the  M'ci]>e  of  these  sections  lends  itself  to  the 
same  view.  The  first  section  bcKins  at  Troas 
jlii'*)  and  continues  to  Philippi  (16'*);  the  second 
bepina  at  Philippi  {20^]  and  continues  over  the 
wliulo  period  to  tho  end  of  tho  book,  the  third 
person  being  occasionally  adopted,  a.s  in  16'*,  wliun 
the  event  recorded  coueernti  only  i>t.  Paul  and 
some  of  his  companions,  and  not  the  whole  |Hirtv, 
nor  the  author  personally.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  that  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  them 
sections  joined  the  party  at  Ti-oas  and  w*ent  to 
Philippi;  thataft«rnn  interval  of  some  years  ho 
again  joined  St.  Paul  at  Piulippi.  perliups  his 
native  place,  and  accompanied  him  first  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Borne.  If  any  other  hypothesis 
he  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  acc:ounl  fur  the 
cxoeediiigly  fragmeuttuy  character  of  the  sections. 
Un  the  other  side,  it  is  nrgmnl  that  the  '  we ' 
sections  are  no  much  more  historical  in  their 
oharacter  than  some  of  the  other  sections,  and  so 
much  iulk-r  in  detail,  that  they  clearly  betray  a 
different  hand,  lint  the  difference  is  ne%-er  greater 
than  would  be  found  in  passing  from  the  work  of 
an  eye-witness  to  the  worV  of  one  who,  although  a 
con  tern  pornry,  is  not  an  eye-witness.  It  is  urged, 
o^ain,  that  the  work  cannot  be  from  the  hand  of 
a  cuntemporarj'  iHiciiniiD  of  the  inexactness  and 
iuconuctncaa  01  Che  knowledge  of  apostolic  tijiies 
which  it  exhibits.  iJut  this  is  really  begging  the 
wholequestion.  We  have  no  right  to  argue  tTiat  a 
book  is  late  because  it  Is  unhiatorical,  unless  we 
have  objective  reasons  for  stating  that  it  is  so,  whioh 
overpower  the  positive  eWdence  for  the  early  dale. 
Tho  balance  of  probability  ia  in  favour  of  the 
anthor  of  the  Act^  being  identical  with  (he 
author  of  the  *  we'  sectionii,  and  tliereforu  of  being 
a  coni]ianion  of  St.  PanI,  but  a  c<irapanion  who 
joined  the  apostle  somewhat  late  in  his  career, 
and  who  therefore  could  only  bare  a  Kcond-hand 
acquaintance  with  earlier  event*. 

(3)  Tho  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  Nicond  century  is  that  the  author  wa»  Luke,  a 
companion  of  Kt.  Paul ;  and  this  exactly  mri^- 
Bponds  with  the  circumstances  already  de*<:riU-d. 
fet.  Luke  is  the  only  companion  of  St.  Paul,  so  far 
OS  our  knowledge  goea,  who  fulfils  the  conditionn. 
The  Acts  conid  not  have  been  WTitton  by  Timothy, 
for  Timothy  was  a  companion  dnring  an  inte^^'al 
when  the  'we'  sections  cease  (Ac  17'*);  nor  by 
Titus,  for  we  know  from  Gal  S'  that  ha  was  vfilu 
St.  Paul  earlier ;  nor  by  Silu^,  who  \va.i  at  the 
council  (Ac  IS'').  St.  Luke  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  of  Uie  earlier  Kpifitles,  hut  he  is  in  the  later. 
Corroborative  evidence  uf  the  Lucan  authorship 
has  been  found  in  the  medical  terms  used  (Col  A''*, 
LkS**,  Ac2t*«etc.). 

(4)  The  argument  in  favour  of  tho  Lucan  author- 
ahip  of  both  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  based  on  a  chain 
of  coineidencfcd,  baa  lieen  put  very  strongly  by 
Bp.  Lightfoot.  (a)  Tradition  gives  to  the  Oospi'l 
the  name  of  Si.  Luke,  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
(A)  Internal  but  unoblnusivu  evidence  nhows  its 
Pauline  character.  It  dwells  particularly  on  tho 
nniverHalilyaiid  freedom  of  the  gospel  ;  and  it  refers 
to  less  obvious  incidents  in  onr  Lord's  life  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  ll»=Lk  22«  1  Co  l5»^Lk 
24**).  (c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  certainlv 
written  by  tho  same  person  as  the  Gospel.  (r?i 
An  independent  line  uf  argument  shows  that  it 
was  written  by  n  coni[>anion  of  St.  Paul,  (e)  It,  too, 
is  Pauline  in  its  character  (so  far  as  wo  are  at 
liberty  to  use  that  word).  It  representJi  the  »anie 
universality  and  irwdom  of  the  gospel^  and  the 
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sKnie  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  hut  mote  in  the 
coucrete  (»ee  Ilamsay,  St.  Pant,  pji.  12-1-12^). 

(0)  Tht>  halurice  ofar^^ument  lit  clearly,  then,  in 
favour  of  St.  Luke  n»  author  of  the  Acts.  There 
is,  however,  still  room  for  dnuht  ah  to  (he  tiniR 
when  it  was  written,  (n)  One  theory  plac«s  it 
ftlmost  inuuediatcly  after  the  close  of  lliu  narrative, 
■nd  just  hefore  tlie  oatbreak  of  the  Ncroiiian  i>erse- 
catiun.  The  Ijook,  it  iit  uigud,  c-oiiit»  to  an  uurujit 
concluKion,  and  the  only  cx|ilanatioQ  is  thnt  it  is 
unfiniflhed.  An  has  Iwim  pointed  out  above,  there 
is  no  reul  rcwon  fur  tutyinj;  the  book  is  untininlicd. 
The  arrival  of  St.  Fouf  in  itorac  formed  a  «uitoble 
conclusion,  and  the  endine  is  similar  in  chnmcter 
to  the  ending  of  tho  Gospel.  In  the  extreme  fona 
this  argument  ia  unt<nable,  but  it  is  still  quite 
jtoftHtMe  to  hold  that  the  nftrrative  ooncluded  here, 
Wrauae  not  Jiiaiiy  more  evtnia  had  occurred.  Mnre- 
uver,  it  niij^lit  lie  held  thiit  [be  tone  in  relation 
to  tho  empire  represented  the  period  before  rather 
than  ufter  the  Neronioii  perRecutiou.  Thewirly  date 
la  Atill  held  by  Hbuis,  and  the  arguments  o^'ouiat  it 
ore  not  rery  stronif. 

(1)  The  ar({uiric>]it  for  a  lator  date  is  gcnerallv' 
>wi.Hod  oil  Lk  21»  as  compared  with  Mt  24"*,  Mk 
IS'*.  It  ia  f<tat<Hl  Uiat  lliQ  form  of  the  pronliecy 
there  ruporded  lias  Won  motUBed  by  the  knowlcdiro 
of  what  happened  at  the  itiege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Gofjjcl  therefore  was  written  after  thnt  event,  and 
the  Acts  somewhat  later,  under  tlio  t'laviana.  Tho 
criticism  of  Bloss,  however,  has  very  considerable 
weiuht,  that  there  is  little  in  tho  prophecies  r«- 
eonled  by  St.  Luke  which  yoes  mufli  Iwyond  the 
language  of  On  fH" ;  and  tlte  reawjn  piven  for  a 
Inte  datu  can  hardly  Iw  conudered  demonstrative. 
Neither  can  that  of  Bomsay,  vho  thinks  tliat  the 
Gospel  must  have  been  ^^T^tt^in  just  after  Titus 
was  asaociatod  in  tho  empire  with  his  father,  so  as 
to  explain  the  incorrect  date  of  Tiberius  {Lk  3'). 
No  ar^'iiments  are  certain,  and  the  Lanisiia^'c  of  Lk 
21*  would  in  any  raj's  iw  quite  com|iatil>le  with  a 
dat>e  Komu  time  ricforc  A.D.  70  ;  bat  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  amount  of  perapcctive  contoined  in  the 
book  \(*  hardly  compatible  with  the  earlier  date, 
jnst  as  the  relation  of  tho  third  Gospel  to  the  other 
two  siicf;c8ts  the  later  dat«,  and  a  period  shortly 
after  7n  i«  the  most  probable.  Whwtlior  we  can, 
OS  Uani'tay  Mnjj:'»e»*t*»,  press  the  irpiinw  of  P,  luid 
argue  that  a.  third  treatise  was  in  contemplation, 
is  very  duiibtfiil. 

Th«  toIlov.in)r  luv  <latM  la^rcstM  hy  various  wTiC«r»,  uid  are 
lor  tliv  auni  t«rt  Ukkvn  from  UulUuiiiiia:— 04-70  (Uue,  A.  Moler, 
8cb»w>k«ntnirsv,  Ultxlir,  Onui,  Nda^on,  BIjucX  a  60  {KwkM, 
Ledihr,  Blwk.  Romui,  Merer,  WtlM,  BKtnMr),  T&-10a  (Wenit, 
SpfttoX  00  (KteUia,  Uwifrold),  05  (HUdrmfokl).  c  100  p'olkmu). 
llO-lSO  (ravidcrcrX  Tnijan  uid  Uadmo  (Scfawcidtr,  Zeller, 
Orvrbook,  I>kvl<liion,  Keim,  ELtumtfa),  1»-U0  l^tnwtmui, 
UcUboom,  run  Muiicn). 

Ins  anrumr-nu  for  a  litt«r  date  ore  prtvco  mort  fully  anionic 
rcucnl  wriicrv  \ty  lloltzmiiiin  {EinUUma.*  ISSS,  p.  40S}  m 
Mlawa:  — (1)  AcquainlAni^e  with  tho  Pkuud*  BplnJe*  (RoDi, 
GaIiOot,  E]>h.Th(«,iuid[Icb>,&lMivriUiJD«ophiu.  (2) Detlbentto 
oorractlon  of  lh«  nAtratlvf  ol  G(J  lir-«  in  Acta  tOUO,  of  OaI 
l'»  In  lii-u,  of  ual  2"  in  Acta  1&»m».  (a>  UnbUtorimO 
kCDount  of  aprAlcini;  nitti  tmiifiii-*  {Xc  Z*-">,  of  St.  PaiiI'i 
relAtiom  vritb  Die  Uw,  &ni1  leiicii'Ury  nnrmtlTn  rjcta  u  thnt 
of  the  ileAth  irf  Ainiptia.  12**.  (*)  The  writer  i*  con  torn  ponr)-  Id 
UmBM-llh  Die  litcnu-y  Activity  •>(  Pliitvch  u  ibown  bf  Ibo 
MfttUel  Uvea;  km)  of  ArriAR  Arid  l*M»BniAS  (nuntlvea  of 
Journey),  also  ot  thv  ir(,i.*^M  of  diUcmit  mpoadn.  <G}  Ataio- 
•pliere  ot  th«  (Inthnlio  Church ;  twrallHiiaii  nf  St.  Prtcr  And  St. 
niul ;  bmoes  «f  the  birnrchlcu  view  of  tho  Church,  And  evp. 
Ui«  ncntncntoJ  thMirj-  of  lAj-inc  en  of  hands.  {«,)  R«*cin- 
lilAnoM  wiUi  th«  futoral  E]tiaUr».  C>  Itnportoniw  HidKned  to 
tha  polltlis]  Ride  ol  UhriRUAnitr  ;  th«  Itonm  BnitlTt  sIwajtb 
rcfireaeotcd  at  tavounble  to  Chrutionitj'. 

It  ia  very  difficalt  to  deal  with  .nome  of  thpse 
objections  ipiite  seriously.  Even  if  the  use  of  the 
Pauline  Epitttles  were  proved,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  tnnt  has  to  do  with  the  Into  date  of 
the  Acta.  The  contradictions  with  the  I'auUne 
Kpistles  are  lar^rcly  dcjifiidcnt  on  li  priori  views  of 
Church  history,    ^mc  i>oints,  as  tho  rcsembtoncQ 


to  Plutarch,  are  purely  faneiful.  The  political 
point  of  view  is  exactly  that  of  St.  roLnl's  EpiitileB. 
Une  {loint  requires  2>erhnps  sliglilly  fuller  investi- 
gation :  anil  the  remaining  pnintu,  hi  far  as 
they  are  Berioun,  will  be  beat  dealt  with  in  an 
independent  sur^'ey  of  tlie  historical  character  of 
the  work. 

viii.  TuK  Relation  of  the  Acts  to  Josephus 
jiresonts  to  us,  under  the  auspices  of  modem 
critici-sm,  a  curious  double  problem.  While  older 
critics,  like  Zellur,  coutuuted  thcmKclvcu  witli 
pointing  out  historical  discrepancit^,  later  critics 
since  Keim  {Gwch.  Jaru,  iii.  18(2,  134,  and  Atu  dem 
Urchristenthum,  187S,  18}  have  att«mptod  to  show 
ttiat  St.  Luke  mode  use  of  Josephus.  The  crucial 
passage  is  that  concerning  Thcudes  (Ac  5'*^).  In  his 
speech  Gamaliel  Ismadetorefer  to  a  rebellion  under 
a  leader  of  that  name ;  but  according  to  Jos.  this 
took  place  at  lca.st  ten  years  later,  under  Cufl)iiii8 
FtuluH,  and  long  after  ttiat  of  Judas  the  Galila^au. 
So  far  the  prob^m  was  simple,  hut  it  is  now  main- 
tained that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  misappre- 
1  lemsiou  of  a  passage  of  Josephus,  In  one  paragraph 
be  speaks  about  Theudas,  in  the  next  of  tlie  Smts  tif 
Jnd<u  v/Oaiilte,  and  this,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
urigin  of  the  mistake.  The  two  passages  ore 
■luoted  thus — 


Act«5»- 

dficnj    fi^K'Sit    \iytM 
tUai  Tiva  iavT^w  .  .  .  Ht 

intiQorrti    a^r^    J(«\i>Cir- 

ffO**,  K.T.X. 


'TovSan  i  roXiXaiot  if  rati 
Ijftipait      T^i      aTvypaifi^t 


Jos.  An(.  XX.  V.  If. 

Oft Jat  .  .  .  TtiOn  T^ 

rXriJTOP      ix^""     •      ■      • 

«.r.\. 

tKriv  Iwwiuw .  .  .  if'  aCiroOs, 
1^lt    .   .    .   ToWoj^t   ... 

wpit  TOlVott  ii  Koi  al 
vaiitt  'loiiia  toU  FaXiXalov 
dinjvdyjaaj'  too  rb*  Xaic 
air6  Vufialuii  irovr^yar- 
Tof  KLfiiffou  7-qt  'loi/^o^as 
ri/i*p-eootTOi. 

Now,  whatever  plausibility  thiacamjioriBon  may 

have  at  fir»t  sight  ii^  very  much  diniini^died  when 
we  rcmemlier  that  the  two  [HLssages  in  Jus.  do  not 
immediately  follow  one  another,  but  are  sejtaratod 
by  an  interval  of  20  lines  or  more.  Kor  when  we 
come  to  examine  them  do  we  lind  any  dose 
resemblance  in  the  language.  Tlicro  are  words 
coniniun  to  both  accounts^  but  they  are  none  of  them 
cliaracteristii; ;  it  ia  not  easy  to  df-Hcrihe  a  revolt 
without  UBing  tho  word  d.inyrr^^rai  in  some  fonn, 
while  the  details  are  dilTeront  in  tlie  two  accounts ; 
the  Acts  give  4<KK>  men,  Jos.  gives  no  number. 
This  is  recoffnised  by  Cleraon  {AA',  1895,  p.  839), 
who  is  of  opmion  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  hod 
read  Jos.  but  forgotten  him.  Is  tliis  retiemblance, 
or  fancied  resemblance,  supported   hv  any  other 

? assays'!  Keim  and  the  author  of  ^upf.rnnlural 
Ifliffum  have  collected  a  large  number  of  pariLltel 
passages,  but  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  bring 
conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  ot 
Zc-ller  (Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  232)  on  the  di»erepancy 
between  the  Acts  and  Jos.  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa  ia  quite  sullieient  to  prove  inde- 
nendenco ;  and  this  argument  has  been  very  well 
uroughl  out  by  Schiirer.  Whatever  the  difTerences 
between  the  Act.>»  and  .Icr.  prove,  they  are  only 
conceivable  on  tho  BUpjxwition  of  intfependenee. 
Moat  of  these  do  not  aft'ect  oar  estimate  of  the 
historical  clmrooter  of  the  work  j  the  difficulty 
about  Thoudns,  even  if  it  jidmits  of  no  solution, 
mny  rasit  doubts  on  the  historical  character  of 
(Tumaliel's  speech ;  it  dotw  nol  really  Hlluct 
the  (|uostion  of  the  Lucau  nuthorahip  of  the 
Acts. 
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ix.  TUKllisTOKiCALVALtKOFTUE  Acts.— 1.  A 
firiori  ObjMtiong. — In  invtistiguiing  the  liititoriciil 
vaJne  of  ttiu  AcU,  n'i>  inu^t  lir^t  uf  all  clour  the 
il^TOJind  liy  jmlt ing  on  ime  side  a  nnnibpr  of  <i  priori 
(ilijectioiii.  Tu  Miy  iJiat  lht>  iloeuiuunt  is  iin- 
UuttoriciU  becaiL-*e  it  aaiTates  miiaciiloua  events,  or 
liecAOM  it  contains  accounts  of  angels,  is  simply  to 
W'^  tiie  quoAtiun.  Even  if  wo  were  quite  certain 
tbiit  such  evonta  were  imposaible  and  never 
iKx-iimMl,  we  liavc  almniiant  evidence  lor  knowing 
Utafc  the  L-nrly  (UiriatiatiK  Imlicvuil  in  tlicm.  St. 
l^Ktl  olaiuid  [liin^Ktlf  tu  tiavo  worked  wliat  were 
believed  Iwlb  by  btm  and  litM  rvodera  to  be  iniracltat 
(Itliuai,  Ac4a  Apostoioritm,  \>.  8f.).  Again,  all  Ruub 
rjittienltiea  as  ariiie  from  an  d  priori  tbeorT  of 
Church  history  must  be  banished.  To  deny  docu* 
iiients  because  tbey  contlict  with  one's  theories,  is 
Ui  argue  in  a  vicious  circle.  Althou};h  there  arc 
few  aeriouA  critii^  wbr>  now  accept  t.he  Tubingon 
tlieories,  yet  imiuy  of  their  a^umptionA  liave 
acquired  a'traditJonal  hold  on  the  minuH  uf  writens, 
and  coDscioa«Iy  or  unconsciouiily  alTcct  their  arj.'u- 
luents.  SiuiiTorly,  objeotions  Dased  on  the  hier- 
archical or  sacramental  tendencies  of  a  book  assume 
Lliat  wo  van  tlnd  the  beginning  of  such  tendencies 
in  the  Chiiruh  ;  wliich  we  clearly  cannot  do. 

Aluclt  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ku|iiK>»cd 
liarallelisms  between  St.  Peter  aud  St.  I'aul. 
Acvonling  to  Uoltzinann,  tlie  stronge»t  argument 
for  the  critical  iKiAition  is  the  CArreMpundunce 
Iwtween  the  ft«l»  of  St.  Pet«r  and  tiie  uther 
»|Mjstle«  on  the  nne  aide,  and  those  of  St.  Pniil  on 
the  other.  Itoth  begin  tlicir  ministry  with  tlie 
hcaluig  uf  u  liuiiu  man  ;  both  work  imraclus,  the 
une  with  bii4  ^liadow,  the  other  with  napkins. 
Ucinuns  Uee  in  the  naine  of  8L.  Peter  and  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  moet«  Simon  MagiiB  ; 
St.  l*nul  EljTnas  anrl  the  Ephcwan  niagicin.ns. 
Itoth  raine  the  dead.  Both  receive  divine  honours, 
Uoth  are  supported  by  Pbari.4ccs  in  the  council. 
SL  Paul  is  stoned  at  Lyittra,  Stephen  at  Jeruaalem. 
St.  Paul  is  made  to  adopt  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Peter  of  St.  Paul,  and  w>  on.  The 
value  of  mich  an  argument  is  one  which  can  only 
de|Mmd  iiiKin  individual  feeling.  It  is,  of  couriM*, 
I'orfi-'ctly  true  that  thoy  Iwth  occupy  prominent 
jilaces.  that  they  are,  in  faet.  the  writers  heroes; 
but  that  doefi  not  prove  the  unbLstorical  oliaracter. 
We  mav  well  refer  to  P]utar<:h's  Uvea.  Booause  the 
writer  nnda  parallels  lietween  the  lives  of  two  men, 
it  does  not  t>rovc  Diat  his  narrative  is  ficrtitiuna. 
But,  further,  although  thvre  are  resemblances,  there 
are  very  considerable  differences  as  well,  and  the 
resembfancea  arise  largely  from  the  positions  in 
which  the  apostles  were  placed.  There  is  nothing 
unnatural  in  the  i>oiDt«  of  similarity,  and  they  are 
balanced  bv  many  points  of  diUerence. 

Lastly,  all  arguments  against  the  Lncan  author- 
ship, or  the  hwtorical  character  of  the  work,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  clearly  has  a  definite 
pinn  and  purpose,  are  quite  henide  the  nmrk.  The 
cistinrtion   Mtween  a  history  and  a  chronicle  is 

}'ust  this,  that  a  history  has  a  plan.  The  M-riter, 
rom  perwjnal  knowledge  or  other  sources,  forms  a 
conception  of  the  course  of  events,  and  writes  his 
histutV  from  tliat  [uint  of  view.  In  tlic  nrewnt 
case  tlie  writer  witihes  to  illustrate  and  (u^'v.Til.-c 
the  steps  i)V  which  the  Christian  Chtirch  lias 
dorelopwi.  I'rom  that  point  of  view  ho  selectM  his 
materials  ;  from  that  point  of  vic-sv  he  describes  the 
events  and  the  periods  which  nro  tohiiu  imjiortant  j 
from  that  point  of  view  he  emphasizes  the  careers 
of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  Paul.  His  \iew 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  Imt  1>eoauiu>  a 
wnt«r  haa  a  view  he  is  not  necessarilv  unhistorical. 
Wo  hoi»B  to  mhow  that  the  merit  oi' St.  Lake  lies 
in  having  brought  out  just  the  point  of  view  which 
ways  im[iartaut,  and  that,  although  there  are  points 


in  which  ho  is  perhaps  iucorreet,  substantiuiiy  hia 
history  is  trae  aud  trustworthy. 

2.  ikt  AcU  ami  St.  I'ttttfa  Epijitles. — A  coniuder- 
able  portion  of  the  luuTativo  of  the  Acts  ia  eon- 
teni[Hirury  with  certain  of  St.  Paul's  KpistleK. 
Here,  tlu'^n.  we  have  some  opportimity  of  controlling 
the  narrative,  and  here  we  liave  to  meet  a  very 
curious  combination  of  arLiiment^  It  is  now 
maintained  that  the  Acts  is  late,  and  its  narrative 
unuullientic  becAune  of  difTerenfes  from  Su  Paul's 
Kpislles,  and  then  tliat  theae  KptisLles  are  ita  souruea. 
To  prevent  these  arguments  i-ontlicting,  we  have  to 
KUppo.«e  a  delilterate  falsiKcation  of  the  narrative 
of  (^alatians  by  the  auUior  of  tlio  Act«,  and  an 
extraordinary  <'apacity  on  his  part  to  conceal  his 
obligations.  The  parallols  quoted  are  v«ry  slight, 
but  most  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Epistles  of 
t))Q  captivity.  Even  here  they  bavo  little  value  as 
ini£tivnig  lite-rary  obligations;' but  if,  a»  we  believe, 
St.  Luke,  the  autlmr  of  the  Acts,  was  St.  Paul's 
companion  in  captivity,  and  iio»sibly  acted  as  his 
anuuiaenais,  it  is  natural  that  Ids  phraseology 
should  he  influenced  by  that  personal  contact. 

Then  sre  three  -ptmigtM  which  demand  a  oaore  exact  com- 
pwiaoo. 

(a)GklliT-u=Aa  0)M*. 

<0  o&isur.  sAG  is»m. 

(a)  If  we  examine  the  Arrt  panwatt  we  notice  quite  deBnltelv 
oertikla  dlwrepondea  The  Acts  contain  no  refen^noe  to  the  vUii 
U>  AnUs ;  ««  ahoold  not  nther  from  t>ie  EutmUv«  that  thne 
yean  had  ehpMd  before  the  vltlt  to  J«niMlem :  wbf le  Ute  sum* 
inent  thst  be  wai  unknown  hy  (ue  to  the  Oliurcliet  Uut  •rare  (a 
Judc*,  Is  sDppoaed  to  be  utooDslateiu  with  tlie  fAct  thU  he 
t>r««cfa«d  la  the  wjJMeogti«»  of  Jenualcm.  But  how  fw  do 
tlMM  ili*crci«noiea  take  uaT  It  b  uuUc  clear  Uutt  St.  Luke 
■elects  what  be  requirei  for  hit  purpoee,  uid  it  In  poatlblc  tiut 
tic  know  ot  the  jouruer  Co  Arablu  uid  did  not  think  it  ucvcecMy 
to  reeotd  It ;  nor,  eirdn,  doee  be  give  exsct  Indiwllonj  of  the 
ttmc  rUp-Mnl.  Tlicre  i>  no  avceaaary  lnoorobl«n':>' ;  bjt  <U1I  Uie 
obrluiu  ini]>rcMtou  created  by  the  nsnotlve  is  that  th«  wril^r 
did  iiol  lirioiT  uf  the  Arwhtui  Jnumey,  nor  of  the  tenjiih  ut  Iuug 
which  hod  4:liL}M«d  before  the  JeruuJeiu  riiit,  nod  the  two 
tionmtivca  glvo  s  eonicnhitt  diflorcct  Iniprcuion.  8t.  I^uil 
wUhee  to  emphulM  bla  lodopvndence  of  the  apottJca ;  St.  Luke 
wtihes  to  *bow  that  Sb  Psu  wu  nocivcd  by  Uieni.  ButMCh 
hints  at  the  other  side.  8L  Psnl  oleorty  implies  that  lis  was 
received  by  thou;  St.  Luke  oe  dearly,  thai  tliere  was  wme 
hestotioD  about  doing  bo.  and  St.  Luke*!  language  mokoe  It 
plain  that  eren  U  he  bod  imadicd  in  ■)-iu^opica  In  Jcnuolcat 
Ite  hod  not  preached  in  Jiid»a.  The  aocount«  mro  different  and 
to  all  appcumnoo  Independent,  they  rvpreseut  different  poUile 
of  Wew,  tbey  aupplemont  one  another ;  they  a»  not  Inoou- 
■iatenu 

(fj)The  aome  may  he  nJd  in  the  main  (mncemlnff  the  next 
iinrratlve  (Gal  2'-l'>=!Ac  161-*).  xhe  vrry  coietul  examination 
of  Usbtfoot  (Galatiafu,  p.  lOf*)  reprMeata,  on  the  whotc,  a  very 
fair  urtarical  ooneluilon.  No  Miitible  penon  will  Hod  any  dio- 
oreiMaoy  If  St.  Paul,  eivinc  his  internal  motive,  atatoi  chat  he 
went  bv  reTelation,  ami  St  Luke  givta  the  ektcmal  motive^ 
It  la  quite  natural  that  Bt.  Luke  should  ^ve  the  yuVAic  hiaton-, 
Kt.  Paul  the  pdnt«.  What  la  mare  Important  to  notice  la  the 
incidental  teallinooy  tliot  each  account  gi*t»  to  the  other.  W« 
iritlier  Irom  tit.  Paul  his  mat  desbe  to  be  on  eood  tenm 
with  Che  XbiMag  opcaUea— tf  be  ia  not.  he  leora  be  will  run  in 
vain  and  labour  in  vain ;  we  nthor  that  they  receive  him  In  a 
fn^tirily  manner— t}iey  glvo  him  the  right  hand  of  feltowaliip; 
iilii.odirh  they  ore  looked  tjpon  bv  aome  of  their  tolloweN  aa 
Iwiiiu  onto^niatlo  to  St.  Paid,  St.  Paul  doea  not  think  ikx. 
Agom,  from  the  Acts  *■  (ather  that  the  conduiJon  waa  not 
carried  out  wttboat  nwA  dlanute,  and  pn«uninl,ly  wma  not 
ociaepCabte  to  oil ;  and  wa  eqnally  leather,  oa  we  would  tram  St. 
I'vul.  tliac  Chooe  who  hod  oouMd  tbe  diaturhonoe  hod  doliued 
ttiat  they  repnaaatod  the  oplakma  of  the  chief  apoaUaa. 

It  hM  been  aaauned  that  Ao  IG  refers  to  Xtir  aame  event  oS 
QqX  2110;  tut  tlita,  alUionvh  oommonlv,  la  niit  univenally 
ocoepted.  Uliy,  It  ia  naked,  doee  St.  Paul  oniit  all  rrtannce  to 
Uia  riait  raconfad  in  Ac  Il^t  Tfait  u  ^  cenuin*  difficulty.  It 
hna  been  auneated  tlut  there  ha«  btva  a  aiMmnrcftient  In  the 
AcU,  and.owinir  to  a  oortfuajon  of  aourocOiOneot  tJie  lut'T  vi*iu 
l>aa  bftn  duplieolwl.  The  anrumcnl  aiptlnat  tJila  ta  that 
lUmalMM  la  mirvaonted  as  the  comjiaitI<»i  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
he  had  loft  mm  at  t  U^r  date.  A  mistake  in  ohronoto^  la 
pm)«hle,  liub  not  a  m!«take  as  to  the  oomnuilonahip.  On  the 
other  til<li;.  tUinmy  (St.  i'aui.  u.  48)  Identiflrs  the  vialt  ot  Gal 
ZMB  with  UiAtiif  Ac  11=>o.  lli>  liiya  fTMLtatrDea  on  the  difflcMliy 
Involvcd  in  luppoaiiif  that  SU  I'aul  omitted  all  refmnce  to  thu 
joiimcy.  Riit  the  reoaonasiven  by  LivhtJoot— that  tim  apostles 
wrr«  nut  in  iamaolam,  aniT thai  therefore  thure  waa  no  noed  tor 
Ibo  yritiX  to  be  mentioned— «re  a«oepu^i  liy  Hort  {Judaittit 
CAn'atumify.  p.  Oi)  as  auffidoiit.  We  muat  refer  tlw  roodor  to 
RaniM)''a own  book  forthediaousaaon  ot  Iho  aubjeet,  but  can  only 
say  tJub  lis  baa  not  succsadsd  tn  Donvtuoi&v  ua    A  Wsooabls 
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cfitldRo  imut  My  Uist  Uiq  two  mkrntU«  ca  w«  Ar«  vuiuiilvrinu 
nftr  to  tlra  mru  cvenU ;  that  the  fenoountx  they  cciiitAin  or* 
Indepenilcnt  Miid  mipploineutaTy,  Lnit  nul  contRuiitiUirr  (»«c  the 
diaeusuou  tif^twriin  Auiiliiy  kii<l  RunaAy  in  Espmnlar,  Fab.  }SOC>, 
Had  (oil,  nuDitirn). 

{f)  Thfl  thirrt  point  necrt  nM  •Ict&in  i»  lin;;.  It  i«  noftivly 
thit  St.  Luka  (liMM  nut  rrtMrU  n  iiunitiva  concern Iuk  St.  Peter 
nentionod  by  SL  Pau!.  K«  ni^y  luvt;  It^tn  ij^rtamitof  It;  he 
■nay  havo  thotight  th^t  It  did  not  anawcr  his  purpow ;  ho  nuj 
•V«a  hav«  tlinui;ht  it  Itcttcr  to  omit  on  incMtnt  which  he  Mz 
wfts  diacrreditkble.  Wh&t  is  important  to  notice  u  that  the 
n*miUv«  iii  OalaUKiw  provM  oondunvftr  th&t  cha  atandpoiac 
o(  the  AcU  la  correct.  It  vnta  ()aiUi  impowible  that  St.  Puil 
couW  aocuae  8t  Peter  ol  hypi>cri«y  unlp««  he  tuA  already 
adopted  his  view,  '  It  !■  clear  rrom  Ual  S^iK  that  Peter  then 
and  for  Ion;  before  occ^i^^kS  in  prindjile  the  itandpolnt  o( 
FWttl'(Hamack,  lHat.  t(f  Bngma,  Eng.  tr.  rol.  i.  p.  90). 

An  oxaniination  of  these  narratives  proves  tlie 
indepeudunce  of  ilm  Iwo  account:*,  and  each 
corroborates  tbo  other  in  variotis  points.  When 
w6  turn  to  the  general  narrative  in  the  Acta  and 
compare  it  with  that  which  can  be  gathered  from 
Ihu  Kpbitles,  wc  llnd  three  characteriaticB— inde- 
pendence, broad  resemblances,  and  subtle  points  of 
TOntaot-  All  the  Kpiitttes  which  correspond  to  (hu 
«ame  period  will  fit  into  the  nanatlve,  while  th^ 
minato  coincidences  which  hare  bticu  bruu^hb  out 
by  Paley,  whose  armimont  \a  not  out  of  dale, — 
more  particularly  that  concerning  tlia  collection 
for  the  saints,— ure  very  substantial  evidential 
vaJnc. 

3.  Tht  Arcfueatogical  Evidence.— A  great  tesb  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  writer  in  the  last  twelve 
chaiitera  is  yiven  by  tlic  evidence  from  archawiogj'. 
Its  strength  and  value  are  »o  great  that  wo  need 
only  refer  to  it.  The  invest ications  of  the  lant 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  tended  more  and  more 
to  confirm  the  accuiacy  of  the  writer.  In  almost 
every  point  where  wo  can  follow  him,  even  in 
niinut«  details,  he  is  rij^ht.  Ho  knows  that  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  visited  Cyprus  it  was 
eovemed  by  a  procounul ;  this  was  the  ease  only 
between  the  years  B.C.  '22  and  some  lime  early 
in  the  2iid  cent.  ;  then  a  change  wa.i  mailp, 
probably  in  Hadrian's  reign.  He  knows  that  the 
maLdAtratOJi  of  I'hilippi  were  called  trrftaTijvot. 
and  were  attended  by  lictors.  but  that  tnoMj  of 
Thessalonica  were  xaXtrd^j^oj.  He  knows  that  Dertju 
and  Lystra,  but  not  Iconium,  are  cities  of  Lycaouia. 
The  subject  has  been  worked  out  in  considerable- 
detail  by  Li;;htfootnnd  Kamsav,  and  it  ts  suflicicnt 
to  refer  to  tiiem.  It  ia  enougli,  too,  to  refer  here 
to  the  very  complete  invent i;jation>t  of  the  account 
of  St.  PanVs  voyage  and  shipwreck  made  by  James 
Smith  {Vot/aff*  and  Shi/n^rftk  of  St.  Paul).  Wo 
need  not  enter  into  details,  us  thcv  are  admitted. 
Wiiat  we  must  emphasize  is  the  W'oring  of  tliis 
evidence.  It  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
tatter  portion  of  the  Acts  the  writer  had  good  and 
accurate  sources  of  inforinution.  It  is  ((uitu  im- 
possible that  ho  slioiild  be  correct  in  all  the«a 
points  unless  he  had  good  material,  or  was  himself 
conversant  with  tlie  events.  But  it  also  proves, 
however  wc  think  ho  acquired  the  information, 
that  he  was  acc^irate  in  the  use  of  his  sources.  It 
is  quite  inconcoiTablo  that  a  writer  who  is  so 
accurate  in  a  large  number  of  small  and  di^cult 
points  could  have,  as  is  maintained,  naed  Jose]>hus, 
and  used  him  with  iacrediblo  inaocurauy.  This 
endenre,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  nrovo  that 
the  writer  is  nece-isarily  aw  tnistwortliy  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  history,  where  his  sonrces  of 
iitfurmaticn  were  less  fjood.  It  docs  goggcat  that 
he  would  i^ct  as  accuiutu  infommtion  aa  possible, 
and  rcprtMluco  it  correctly. 

4.  We  pass  backward  to  the  transition  period, 
which  be^iii-H  with  the  preaclunu  of  Stephen  and 
e-Ttcnd^  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  council.  This 
is  clearly  the  most  important  period  in  the  history, 
Rnd  we  have  few  means  of  controlling  it.  Wo 
have  little  independent  e\ndence,      Wliat  wo  can 


point  to,  in  the  iiret  place,  is  the  not uratness  of  tliu 
whole  history.  There  were  the  germs  of  imiversal- 
iHUi  iti  ChriHlianity,  hut  ihc^ie  nccili»i  iipportunily 
tfj  dcvu-htp ;  and  llio  whole  hihtory  shown  that  llie 
expansion  arose  from  the  natural  reaction  of  events 
on  the  Chrifltlann,  not  from  any  delibcrat*  purpose 
or  from  any  one  dclinite  event,  Toke  first  the  per- 
secution. ZcUcr  (Eng.  tr.  vol.  i,  p,  220)  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  corly  chapters  the 
Saddacees  arc  the  persecutor?,  in  the  later  the 
Fhariseea,  iJut  thia  incon»ii>tcncy  is  thoroughly 
natural.  At  lir^t  the  ijadducecs  oppose  the 
Christians,  because,  Win^:  the  ollicial  hierarchy 
reapunMible  to  the  Rumans  for  the  urdi^r  of  the 
country,  they  fear  disturbances;  the  Christians 
art)  merely  a  sect  of  devout  and  xenluus  •Jawa  in 
favour  with  the  Pharisees.  But  when  once  llie 
universalist  elemeut  inherent  in  Christianity  is 
made  ajii>arcnt  by  the  teaching  of  Stephen,  the 
devout  and  zealotia  Jews  are  offended,  the  Pharisees 
take  up  the  persecution,  and  it  becomes  a  reality. 
We  may  notice  again  tnoidentally  how  it  is  the 
entrance  of  the  freer  Hellenic  spirit  in  the  perion  of 
St4>phen  which  first  brings  out  Uits  univtfrHalislic 
element.  The  perseeutiun  leads  qnite  naturally 
to  a  dispersion  ot  the  Christiana,  more  particnlarlj* 
of  those  associated  with  Stephen,  and  consequently 
to  the  spread  of  Chriationily,  In  all  that  follow* 
St.  Peter  takes  the  lead,  a  iKKiitiou  which  is  quite 
in  accordance  willi  what  wu  kuow  from  Galatians 
{aov  above,  g  ix.  2).  The  stages  work  out  gradually 
and  naturally,  the  prcsKtiru  of  faith  and  imLhuoiasm 
leads  the  preachers  of  Christianity  onwards.  Fin«t 
come  the  anmaritans,  then  'de%"out  men'  who  are 
yet  not  circumcised ;  then  tlio  preaching  to 
Cjcntiles;  then  the  growth  of  a  definite  Chrtstiati 
community  in  Antioch,  i.e.  a  community  which 
the  outer  world  clearly  recognised  as  something 
diiitinct  from  Judaism,  and  which  would  naturally 
aji^jear  firg.t  in  a  place  removed  from  otd^r  aaooia< 
tions  ;  then  the  iintL  teLurded  juurnny  of  St.  Paul, 
witli  its  unexpected  and  far-reaching  developments, 
and  its  subtle  corruboratlonit  in  tlie  Koinaiis  (10"). 
Naturally  euouuh.  there  gradually  arises  a  Judo- 
ising  party  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  older  apostles 
find  tfiemselves  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
two  parties.  The  j>o»ition  which  is  uscrilicd  to 
them  by  the  Acts  is  always  recognised  by  St.  Paul, 
and  he  claims  equally  to  be  recognised  by  them  ; 
while  botli  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul  recognise  the 
extreme  party  as  claiming  their  authority  although 
without  entire  justifiration  (Ao  15^,  Gal  2^). 
The  whole  story  as  told  in  the  Acts  is  natural  and 
consistent,  and  gives  a  ninth  more  credible  account 
of  tlie  development  of  Christ  ianity  than  any  modem 
one  constructet!  on  li  priori  ideiLs. 

5.  The  Early  Commvniiy  in  Jerxualem, — The 
Crst  section  of  the  Ac  (l"-5")  has  been  often 
treated  as  the  least  historical  portion  of  the  book. 
It  is  less  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  attacked. 
It  is  rather  the  cose  that  it  has  bcon  set  on  one 
idde  ('  the  idealised  picture  of  the  JeruBalem  com- 
munibv.'  tloUxmann).  And  the  examination  of 
it  is  ditficult,  for  we  have  little  that  is  definite 
with  which  to  compare  it.  The  theory,  however, 
put  fur^^ard  is  that  this  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author's  own  time,  and  from 
that  aspect  we  can  examine  it.  We  know  Imw  the 
writer  of  the  Clementine  Ifomiiics  reproduces  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  the  clootrine  and 
the  organisation  of  his  own  time — he  represents 
St.  Pettir  OH  ajipointitig  bi.shiipH  in  every  ohnrcli. 
Now,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  of  the  Acta  lived  forty 
years  later,  and  at  a  time  when  liotli  the  doctiiue 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  were  much 
more  developed ;  yet  wo  find  absolutely  uo  traces 
of  this  either  in  the  speeches  or  in  the  narrative  oJ 
the  first  five  chapters. 
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To  work  Una  out  in  detail  would  bo  l)eyoiid  the 
Bcopo  of  tbu  i^rejMiDt.  ariiulf,  buL  it  may  ho  UIus- 
lr&L«d  iu  iK)ini5  points.  Tlio  L'hiistulo/fy  in  tliruu^h- 
out  primitive.  Out  Lord  i-t  r-allud  'lijo'iiCi  X/kcrr^t  li 
Naftfpibot  (2^  3"  4'"),  a  iiiiniB  uliirU  uccura  in  lIk; 
Gospols,  but  elsewhere  only  twice,  wben  St.  Paul, 
in  the  later  chnpters  of  the  Acts,  la  referring  to  liia 
earlier  life.  So  again  tbu  next  iihiase  tliot  meuU 
us  is  rati  &iov  lU'*-  '*  4^- '"),  whiefi  oc-curs  tiowJieru 
else  in  NT  of  our  Lord,  and  d^wliure  is  uihhI  of 
Uim  in  tbo  tJidaeJi^,  which  clearly  r«prc»enUi 
very  early  tradilion.  A;;ain,  wo  notice  how 
very  markedly  ]K^uaT</t  Ik  not  a  personal  namOi  rttf 
9/>O€tx*ipi<rt*^>'0f  irftiy  S/>.  *iyfa.  (3^),  kv^ov  aCrrtf  Koi 
Xpurrir  6  Otit  iirol-ntrtw  (2^").  One  moro  phraM  we  may 
notice,  d^Try6r(3'*fi"),  which  ocean  cUewhere  in 
Hebrtjua  twice  (2"  12^),  and  nowhere  else  in  NT. 
We  (iml  nowhere  the  expression  \A6i  0eou.  Whereas 
St  Paul  'placarded'  Cbrint  eriualied  (Gal  3*), 
we  Gnd  here,  aa  we  might  ux{wct,  that  St.  Peter 
has  to  take  towards  the  death  of  Chriat  a  purely 
defensive  attitude  (3").  We  have  no  reference  to 
Christ's  pre-extt»t«nce.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  re- 
preeentation  of  nhat  must  have  been,  and  what 
we  have  independent  evidence  to  show  was  ttn; 
earliest  Chriitiian  tuidiini:  altout  Christ:  —  (lie 
proof  tliat  He  was  the  Me^Hiali,  atrorded  by  His 
resarreetion,  of  which  tlie  apostles  were  witnesses, 
and  by  the  Scriptures.  Simitar  ia  the  relation  to 
ibe  universal  cliaraeter  of  the  Gospel.  We  are 
lohl  that  the  Actn  was  written  from  a  universali»^t 
point  of  view,  and  the  etatemcnt  is  quite  true  in  a 
sense;  but  we  find  that  St.  Peter's  speeches  are  not 
alTectcd  by  it.  tiod  rai.<ted  np  Je.in8  to  give  re- 
penCanco  to  Israel  (3"):  Ye  are  the  sohh  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  covenant  |3^).  There  are 
elements  of  univensalifm,  Xtwi  they  are  incidental. 
The  promise  is  to  Uraul  lirst  (3*) ;  so  (2*)  '  to  you 
is  the  promise  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  tbowj 
that  are  alar  off' ;  3^ '  in  Israel  all  the  families  of 
Uio  earth  hIlbII  be  ble^seil.'  The  standpoint  of 
these  chaptera  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  There  is  the  germ  from  wtUch  future 
development  can  come,  but  the  development  is  not 
there.  One  last  point  wo  may  mention  in  this 
connexion  is  the  etchatoitxfy^  It  is  thoroughly 
Jewish  and  nrimitive,  'ttiat  He  may  send  the 
Christ,  wlio  liath  been  appoint«i  for  you,  evwn 
■le.'iuft :  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  the  restoration  of  all  thin;;*,'  3"^*'; 
the  Mcsi>ianio  kin^^om  is  called  tlio  Kiupol  d.»a.- 
^vfcitft.  There  is  nothing  about  thu  personal 
resurrection,  which,  of  course,  ia  a  point  which 
would  nut  trouble  the  primitive  communit  v  in  the 
iir»t  yt-ars  of  its  existence;  and  it  ia  ditricult  to 
onderatand  how  a  tireek  writer  who  had  »een  tlie 
Neronian  peraeontions,  and  knew  the  necdft  of  a 
later  generation,  conld  have  invented  this  primi- 
tive idea  of  things. 

If  wo  pass  to  tlie  organisation,  of  the  com- 
monity,  again,  it  is  quite  unlike  the  conception 
which  we  hliould  exj»ect  from  a  Gentile  Chnstian 
of  forty  or  liftv  vtars  laii?r.  It  is  jwrfectly  true 
that  stress  18  laid  on  the  unity  of  the  primitive 
community,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  ezaf^rated 
nith  a  purpose;  but  no  object  could  be  ^uned  hy 
the  representation  which  is  given  of  its  form 
and  character.  There  Is  no  trace  of  any  later 
Drg&nisaliun,  nor  mention  of  prc-^byterH.  The 
ChrisUajLS  have,  in  fact,  not  yet  m-en  ai»t  out  of 
the  ■Tnngoi:;ue».  They  nre  repilar  in  their  worship 
in  the  temple  (Ac  2**,  Lk  24»).  They  take  part 
in  the  morning  and  evening  sncritffcs.  'flicy 
observe  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer.  They  join  in 
lh«  synagogue  worship  (G"  !p).  They  are  not  only 
conforminij  Jew*,  tbcv  aro  devout  lAc  21^  22'^|. 
They  do  not  yet  realise  that  they  are  neparate 
Itou  Jodaism.  They  are  hut  a  seut,  tlte  sect  of 
vou  I. — 3 


the  SQ.;wjtQ.'iw.  (Ac  24^).  One  more  point  may  bo 
noticed,  the  eommuiiiLy  uf  goods ;  tlie  exact 
character  uf  this  it  '\»  unneccts  lary  to  diitcusH  here. 
It  is  sulHcient  to  point  out  tliat  no  rfjison  has 
t>een  sug^cNted  to  explain  why  it  Hlinuld  have  so 
much  ouipha^is  laid  on  it,  or  why  it  uhuuLd  have 
been  invented  if  it  were  not  historical. 

it  haa  been  said  timt  we  have  little  evidence 
for  coiTcctiug  this.  Thu  archa'olugieal  evidence 
which  we  found  in  ch.  13f.  heix-  fails  us.  But  we 
have  a  few  indirect  hint^i.  The  ponilion  of  the 
Twelve  we  may  gather  from  1  Co  &*  \iji^;  of  St. 
Poter  from  1  Co  IS*,  Gal  '2?;  of  St.  John  from 
tiai  2" ;  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  from  1  Co  U'. 
A  certain  amount  of  incidental  evidence  is  ^ven 
by  the  Ebionito  traditions  concerning  the  position 
oi  St.  James;  and  tliey  corrubjKind  with  ^^llat  is 
aug":(t8ted  by  tlm  later  itsrtii  uf  the  Acti>,  where 
we  Ijave  an  account  of  tliy  NUt«  of  airairs  hy  one 
who  is  preauiJKibly  an  «ye-witne«». 

It  is  oleor  tlmt  these  early  chapters  give  a  picture 
of  the  primitive  community  wlilch  isnuiteditTerent 
from  what  existed  within  the  experience  of  tlie 
writer,  and  wlLich  is  in  itself  piububte.  Is  it  then 
likely  tliat  this  should  be  the  re.tult  of  the  historical 
ima^itmtinn  ol  llu;  writer,  or  is  it  not  morw  pro- 
k'tltlu  thnt  it  tx  hi>jtorical  in  character  and  l»i&cd  on 
written  evidenry*  We  have  no  reawn  to  doiiht 
that  we  ]io->!ie»K  an  historical  account  of  the  wurdu 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  samo  ■witnesses  who  recorded 
these,  either  by  tradition  or  in  writing,  would  be 
equally  likely  to  record  the  spccclies  and  acts  of 
the  leading  apa^itle  of  tlic  infant  Cburcli. 

fl.  Tka  Speeches.  —  One  more  jtoint  under  thin 
heailing  demands  investigation,  namely,  the 
speeches  Are  these  genuine  records  of  speeches 
actually  delivered,  or  were  they  written  by  the 
historian  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day!  We  may  notice  two  points,  to  begin  with. 
They  are  all  very  ^liort,  tuo  ^hurt  to  have  been 
delivered  as  tliey  e>tund,  and  for  the  muHt  part 
the  dtyle  in  which  they  are  written  is  that  of  the 
historum.  They  are  clearly,  therefore,  in  a  senwj 
his  own  compositions.  Hut  the  ^amc  can  also  l>e 
said  of  a  conaidorahlo  nimibcr  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Gospel.  We  can  compare  St.  Luke  s  account 
in  thift  cose  with  th.it  of  oihrr  anthoritii]tt),  and  we 
Und,  indeed,  a  slight  moditication  side  hv  Mdo  with 
general  accuracy  ;  we  find  the  style  of  tlif  author, 
but  the  matter  of  the  uuthuritv.  On  the  other 
liand,  there  in  no  reason  for  thinking  dt  priori  tlmt 
the  fipecches  cannot  be  historical.  As  tias  just 
been  pointed,  out,  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
apOHtles  Would  impress  thcmselvce  on  the  growing 
communitv,  and  would  be  remenil)ercd  as  the 
words  of  tlic  Ix>rd  were  rcmcmbcn:d. 

Putting  aside  ti  priori  consiilcrations,  we  must 
08  far  as  possible  examine  the  oharaoter  of  the 
speeches  tnemBolves ;  and  we  must  first  see  what 
light  St.  Paul's  Epistles  throw  on  the  subject. 
According  to  1  Co  IS"-  the  main  snbjects  of 
St.  Paul's  preaching  wore  the  death  and  rcHnrrec- 
tion  of  ChriKt,  an  proveil  by  the  Scriptures  and  as 
witnessed  to  by  the  apoHtle.'*,  and  other  incidental 
alliLsions  in  the  Eptstlea  Hupport  this  (1  Th  1" 
4").  Now,  ii  wo  turn  to  St,  Paul's  speech  at 
Pisidian  Antioch  addressed  to  the  Jews  ( 13"-*^),  we 
lind  that  the  vrriter  has  exactly  realised  what  was 
necessary  for  the  situation.  The  basis  is  scnptuiAl, 
and  the  central  fart  clearly  is,  the  proof  of  thi* 
TCRurrcction.  Just  at  the  end  we  have  a  dclinit-cly 
Pauline  touch  introduced  (v.").  This  shows  that 
the  writ«*r  elearly  grasps  the  RituHtion  ai  it  i« 
hinted  at  by  the  apostle  tn  his  oum  letters,  and 
as  was  exactly  in  necordnnco  with  the  demands 
of  the  situation  ;  and  this  is  compatible  either  with 
his  ]>ei[ig  a  writi^r  u»ing  a  ffood  source,  and  ro- 
jirodaciug  accurately  a  speech  which  ho  liadji  in 
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tlial  Miuroe,  or  with  liis  being  a  companion  of  the 
ai>osOc,  who  knows  the  apoetle'it  tireaehing  wt>U. 
and  fi'xvcn  a  typiml  «]M;tK;h  snowing  the  yencrnl  char- 
acter of  his  Rr;;iim«nt.  It  in  very  (lifliciilt  to  ron- 
ceivo  of  it  at*  a  f'tur  fU  force  of  hiMtorirul  iina^ina- 
lion.  And  this  ftr;j:ument  bucomoe  stronger  when 
it  tH  found  that  it  i»  ajiplicable  to  all  tke  speeches 
in  the  book.  We  have  already  touched  od  thoae 
of  St.  Peter,  and  huvu  ttcou  how  clearly  they  re- 
produce an  catty  ata^  of  doctrinal  development. 
Whatever  diHicuItios  thoru  may  b«  in  the  ttjiutich 
of  Stephen,  it  certftinly  doea  not  bear  the  marks  of 
beinu'  a  rhcLoricft!  composition.  The  fliweohes  of 
St.  Paul  from  tirst  to  last  aro  singularly  hnrtnoni- 
0118  wiMi  tliti  situation.  The  transition  in  tone 
from  liiat  we  have  already  examined  to  that 
addreswd  to  tho  heathen  at  Iconfum  or  to  that  at 
Athens,  is  mont  marked.  \Vhen  wo  come  to  the 
later  »pe«jhe8  addre»8«i  to  tlie  Jews,  to  Felix.  Krn! 
to  Agnppo,  what  M'e  noth'e  at  once  as  very  exlrii- 
ordinanr  ia  the  repetition  of  the  narrative  of  the 
convcrfiion.  Now  that  is  comprehensible  on  the 
8nppo«ition  that  the  norratirc  was  repeated  on  two 
ociiu^ions,  biit  in  not  to  if  wc  ore  dealing  with 
rhetorical  exercinea.  But  St.  Luke  waa,  on  our 
supposition,  with  St.  Panl  during;  all  these  ovents, 
and  would  therefore  have  accurate  knowledjre. 
Thcac  s]>eechc8  titcn,  althoii'jh  MTitton  in  the 
author's  stylo,  are  clearly  authentic  ;  and  we  may 
argue  in  tlie  same  way  about  the  other  speeches, 
olfof  which  are,  in  dilVercnt  «ay»,  suitable  to  the 
oci-Jisiun  on  which  they  claim  to  hu.ve  bt-eu  delivered. 
The  pTB(«>n«!of  tlmauthnr'w  band  in  IheBpcccbiM 
cannot  W  denied.  Their  literary  form  is  due  to 
him.  IIo  niuy  possibly  have  summed  up  in  n 
typical   i^pccch   the  characteriatica  of    St.  Paul's 

Sreacliinjj:  before  certain  classes  of  bearers.  Some 
etatU  or  illu-stratloiu)  may  be  due  to  bint,  such  as 
the  nientiuit  of  Thuudas  in  Gamaliel's  speech,  or 
that  of  Judas  in  Petcr'n  lirst  speech.  But  no 
theory  which  does  not  admit  (ho  poesession  of  i;:ood 
evidence,  and  the  acqnaintAnco  of  the  author  with 
t]ie  events  and  persons  that  ho  is  desoribinc,  is 
coiiaistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  speechee. 
They  are  too  lifelike,  real,  varied,  and  adapted  to 
their  circum^tanceA  to  be  more  uusubBtantial 
rhetorical  exercii*e«. 

jt.  Sources  of  the  Acts.— tintil  recently,  critics 
■eem  to  have  contented  themselves  witii  either 
vftRUc  indications  of  the  sources  of  the  Acts,  or  a 
complete  denial  of  the  positibility  of  discovering 
them,  at  any  rate  in  the  carli^T  portions  (Weii- 
siicker,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag,  Flleidcrcr,  Bnur, 
Schwepler).  Kecently,  liowever.  the  problem  has 
been  attacked  by  a  numlwr  of  schoiars,  mostly  of 
inferior  rank,  who  do  not  sectntoliaveattaineaany 
sacoesH,  and  whot^e  method  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  sulMtantial  results.  Of  these.  Sorof  considers 
tliat  Timothy,  the  UTitcr  of  the  *  we '  sections,  has 
combined  a  genuine  WTiting  by  St.  Luke  and  a  St. 
Peter  source.  According  to  r'eine  there  was  an 
orifjinnl  JeruMilt'in  Christian  source,  which  was  used 
in  tbp  Odt^i't?!-!  and  )!xtHmlpd  to  ch.  12  of  the  Acts, 
lint  which  knew  nothinf;  of  the  missionary  jour- 
neys of  St.  Paul.  The  latter  portion  is  partly  duo 
to  the  Re<Iaeior  (R),  partly  to  other  sources.  Snitta 
distin^-uishes  an  A  source,  the  work  of  Luke,  wliich 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  Acta,  t\.w\  ih 
also  uKcd  in  th<>  CiOHpct.  and  a  It  source  of  Jewish- 
Christian  ori},'in,  which  runs  ]>arallel  with  the 
first  through  the  whole  of  the  Act*.  Van  Mancn 
distingiii^^hcB  a  third  document,  which  contained, 
however,  onlj'  the  'we'  sections,  and  these  very 
much  edited,  a  Paul  biography,  and  a  Peter  bio- 
gra[ihy.  The  most  elaborate  theory  is  tliat  of 
C.  Clemen.  He  distinKuishea  an  '  t'rL-iiristliche 
Prwiigt,'  an  *  Krste  tlemeindcgt^schicht*?.'  and 
'ZweiteGemeinde^pwchichte,'  and  HiHtoria  Helleni- 


Btamni,  which  has  been  worked  into  an  Hi.storia 
Petri;  this  was  combined  with  an  Hi^ttoria  Pauli 
which  included  the  'we'  Rcel-ions  (Itinerarinm 
Pauli)  by  a  R  who  was  free  from  jiarty  bijis, 
then  came  a  Judnising  R,  and  then  an  anti- 
Judaiaing  K.  JUngst  distinguishes  an  A  source, 
apparently  the  Mork  of  St.  Luko;  a  B  stmtcc,  thu 
Work  of  an  anti-Jndaisor  and  a  It.  It  may  be 
added,  tliat  Uitli  Clemen  and  Jiingist  consider 
that  the  original  sources  have  Iwen  very  much 
rpArrnngcd  by  the  dtflerent  redactors,  and  the  true 
seiiucnco  of  events  destroyed. 

A  very  few  words  arc  necessary  concerning  these 
theories.  The  statement  of  them  \^  really  a  bqIU- 
cient  condemnation.  There  is  no  harmony  in  the 
results  obtained ;  and  the  method  is  so  d  priori 
and  unscientiTio  that  no  result  could  be  obtained. 
The  unity  of  style  of  the  book  and  it*t  artistic 
coMinleTeiiewt  nialte  any  theory  iiiipoiciible  which 
considers  that  It  arose  from  piecing  together  bits 
oi  earlier  writings.  Somewlmt  more  on  right  lines 
are  the  atteiupts  of  B.  Weiss  and  HUgeufcld,  in  the 
fa<c:t  that  they  do  not  consider  that  more  tlian  one 
situree  is  ntted  in  any  separate  pa<txag<-.  Weiss 
thinks  there  was  one  early  liiMton'  which  coutaine<i 
an  account  of  the  early  conimunity,  of  Stephen,  of 
Philip,  of  the  journeys  of  Peter,  of  the  council. 
Hilgenfeld  has  threo  sources,  A  Ac  l^-S*"  »"~" 
121*  B  Ac  ti-8«  C  y*  n"-^i  and  both  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  distinguitih  what  is  due  to  the 
source  and  what  to  thu  author,  the  method  being 
for  the  most  part  absolutiily  arbitrary. 

A  studji  of  St.  I,ukt?'M  fJn-tpHl  4iowft  us  tliat 
the  work  is  quite  cerlainl}'  a  Jit<?rary  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  one  author,  that  this  author  made 
use  of  materials  partly  written,  partly  probably 
oral,  and  that  he  reproduced  them  probably  largely 
in  his  own  style.  If  wo  compare  a  section  from 
this  Gospel  Avith  the  parallel  onu  from  SL 
Mark,  which  clcJirly  represents  very  nearly  the 
original  source,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference, 
altnough  one  not  affecting  the  main  sense,  is 
of  a  ciiaracter  which  would  make  ic  quite  im- 
ro&siblo  to  arrive  at  one  document  from  tlie  other. 
We  may  notice,  again,  that  allhough  there  is  a 
certain  uniformity  of  style  runniny  through  the 
whole  Gospul,  yet  the  character  of  tlic  source  used 
RPt'mK  to  a  certain,  although  undefined,  extent  to 
have  modified  it. 

Now,  in  the  Acts  there  ia  admittedly  n  certain 
difference  in  style  between  the  earlier  chapters  and 
tbi!  later.  The  later,  like  tlie  ]>rohiguu  to  the 
Gospel  and  Acts  and  the  'we'  sections,  being 
written  in  a  purer  Greek  style,  the  earlier  Iwine 
more  Aramaic  in  character.  Stated  vaguely  ana 
generally,  this  is  true,  although  no  investigations 
have  yet  mode  it  dcrmitc.      The  utmost  it  is  at 

i^resent  safe  to  assert,  is  that  there  appears  to 
>e  adifferoncc  In  style  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which 
suggests  n  wTitten  source. 

Starting  from  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was 
St.  Luke,  we  mn<tt  nwribe  to  him  the  eoncention 
of  the  history  as  a  whole,  and  nresumably,  there- 
fore, all  the  framework  whicli  is  part  of  that 
coDoeption,  Uie  object  of  the  author  lacing  to  mark 
the  atA^  in  the  progreM  of  Christianity.  For  tbe 
whole  of  the  last  section,  from  20*  onwards,  the 
author  was  either  an  eye-wilne.'^s  or  in  close  con- 
tact with  those  who  were  such  ;  as  also  in  the  seo- 
tion  16^*"*",  and  here  we  have  the  fullest  and  moat 
detailed  accoont.  For  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  St.  Paul's  journeys  he  could  clearly  have  access 
to  the  very  best  infoniiation  ;  and  it  is  to  l>c  noticed 
here  that  generally,  although  not  invariably,  the 
inforamtion  is  per^CL'tly  accurate,  so  far  as  it  eon 
l>e  teated.  btit  not  no  full  as  in  the  lat«r  sections. 
Ftir  the  htoriea  concerning  Philip  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book  it  is  not   necessary  to  go   Iwyond 
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persuDol  iafunuatioo ;  Ikcro  is  no  Bi^ni  of  great 
vxactacati  of  knowledge,  and  the  incident  rccoril<Hl 
31*  will  exiilain  bow  tliat  infurmution  woa  ac- 
quired. Fur  tlie  onrliur  hixtory  of  St.  Paul  a 
floorco  IB  not  roi)uireil ;  St.  Luke  hod  heard  the 
story  told  at  least  twiire,  prnljaldy  inmrh  oftener, 
and  there  is  Just  that  vogncne**  concerning  chrono- 
lo;srf  whirh  ta  almost  invariably  the  characteriatiu 
ufioionnation  dependent  u|)on  oral  tradition.  Of 
Mime  othpr  Bei;tion-<i  it  is  difhcult  to  >t|iuik  dulinitvly. 
l-'or  the  council  tliu  author  would  hu  able  to 
supplement  inforniiition  gaineil  from  St.  Paul 
hy  informntion  gained  in  Jems,  It  hoa  been 
hiDt«d  that  there  is  probably  a  vritten  source 
behind  portions  of  the  first  five  chapters ;  we 
cannot  define  ita  Umita  in  theitc  chapters,  nor  say 
whether  or  no,  aa  is  possible,  it  included  some  latur 
narratives,  such  as  tlio«e  of  St.  Petor  (0"-ll"  and 
12''*) ;  it  probably  did  nut  include  chH.  6-7.  No 
investigationii  have  been  made  which  authorise  uh 
to  speak  more  certainly  than  this :  but  it  has 
been  suggested  (see  Blaas  on  1'2"-")  that  these 
chapters  Imd  Home  connexion  uith  St.  Mark.  It 
is  doabtful  whether  any  certain  concluAionf;  are 
poisilde,  although  a  more  scicntilii:  and  nicire. 
comprehensive  Mudy  of  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and 
Acta  may  jwrhapH  lead  to  some  result. 

xL  CONXLUsiuN'.— It  Qov  oulj  remains  to  sum 
up  the  conclusion  of  wb&t,  owing  to  the  variations 
01  opinion,  has  neceB&arily  been  a  aomewbat  coa- 
troveriial  article. 

1.  The  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  the  work  of  iliu  soino  ix-rson  ;  and  all  tradition 
and  argument  suggvst  that  tiie  author  wati  St. 
Luke,  tlie  (N>nipiinu»n  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  He  wrote  the  (iuspel  to  d«ftoril»e  as  apcnrately 
as  he  could  the  life  an<l  preaching  of  Jesus ;  he 
wrote  the  Acta  to  describe  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  He  had  formed  a  clear  iden  in  his  nilnrl  of  the 
steps  and  course  of  thia  growth,  and  urrauged  hi?* 
work  w  as  to  bring  out  the.se  points,  Tlie  object. 
he  had  in  view  would  inllucnrehim  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials  and  the  proportional  importance  he 
would  ascribe  to  events  ;  but  it  would  be  taking  far 
too  artificial  a  view  of  his  work  not  to  allow  some 
influence  to  various  less  prominent  ideas,  and  even 
to  the  accidental  canoe  of  the  existence  or  non~ 
existence  of  infunnatiun  on  dilFurf^nt  {lointH.  TIih 
extent  to  which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  would 
be  in  Komo  mcasare  dejwndeut  un  nis  oppor- 
tunilips. 

4.  Altbou^'li  he  hml  a  definite  aim.  and  con- 
etraoted  a  history  with  an  artistic  unity,  there  is 
no  reason  for  Ibiiiking  that  the  bistury  i»  tht^rcfitrn 
untrustworthy.  He  narratwi  event!*  a.-*  he  l>elieveil 
they  Imppcncu,  and  he  give:)  a  thoroughly  con!>istent 
bidtorr  of  tlie  period  over  which  it  extends. 

5.  The  exact  degree  of  credibility  and  accuracy 
we  con  ascribe  to  him  i«  dei>ondent  on  his  sources 
of  information.  From  ch.  12  onwards  his  source 
waa  excellent  :  from  ch.  "20  onwards  he  was  an  eye- 
vitnesB.  For  the  preiiou*  period  be  could  not 
in  all  oases  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  yet 
he  was  personally  aei|tiainted  with  eye-witnesses 
tfarcmghoat,  and  may  very  prohably  have  bad  one 
or  more  written  uocum'ents.  In  any  cane,  lii& 
history  from  tho  verj*  beginning  ebow-H  a  clear  idea 
of  historical  per»pe<:tive,  and  of  tiio  stages  In  the 
growth  of  the  community,  even  if  certain  charac- 
t«riatic»  of  tho  priuiitivc  Church  In  Jemsaleiu  have 
been  exaggerated. 

UnRjkn-UL  —  (1)  7'Ae  Tfxt.  ~  BotM«a  thv  Koorrel  works 
tf  Ifachcre'lDrf,  Suit  rnrr,  Mitl  WLttoott  u)d  Bort,  tba  foUow- 
tar.  sttianf  otbtu*,  rpvcl&l  works  nruty  bt  montioOMl :— J.  D. 
HnMlls,  Curat  in  tvr.  Syr.  Aetorum  vIp-Ml.  176&;  F.  A. 
ioaoBuin,  Attn  J^cMt.aif  Co4.  CaatahriffititjfU/tdim  momuwU, 
Wl;  BeUKim,   Die    ApotUifftwekiehta  tmd  dia  OffnUmrwig 


B«tu«r,  Iai  J'alunaieM*  dt  tttwy,  IbSa;  aUr.  da  ta  fUwua  dt 
thAtX.  ft  pAtto. ;  J.  Bondcl  lUrrk,  Study  of  Cod.  Buqm,  TaU 
nnA  StMditt,  \L  i  lOl ;  P.  Ooivea,  thr  CpprtanittJu  TaM  dw 
Actn  ApfU  pcomm  of  th«  Oymnulum  ol  Bcbomibwf  st 
lt«rUn.  tEi9S;  W.  SuicUt.  Guardian,  tStli  ami  tSth  Hu  imt; 
K.  U.  OhMc,  0/d  Syr.  EU:tne>U  in  tkt  TmH  oT  CW.  Boat,  ISOfl : 
P.  BluB,  SK.  19M,  p.  sa,  Utrnmtkena,  xxi.  p.  121,  IStt;  a 
n«r]K«ri  Un  Aneien  UxU  Latin  de*  Ada*  d£t  avdtrwt  ntnmve 
daiu  im  MantiicrU  pfovenant  d*  fttpigtuiH ;  Tiri  da  nation 
tt  rstraiU,  IbtU. 

m  OmnimUari^.  —  CbrytotiUmi  (o&.  407),  B«^a  (o6.  TaSV 
Calvia  (Ob.  IMI),  Orotlus  (UM),  B«ii).t:l  (i;43>,  OUtisuwui  (USt, 
«d.lv.by£bntriLlM»,Ua7er(iaaa,«>l.  vll.t>v  Wrndt,  18«8, Eiur. 
tr.  br  OliMv  Diid  Dlokna),  de  WeUe  (183d,  sd.  iv.  by  OnriMtt, 
ISTol  AUonl  (IU8.  cd.  vi.  ISaS),  Wordnronlt  08&7.  «1.  iv.  1887). 
BMt^DieientmSKUteMimm\dditApoaebindndiUOtn), 
Cook  In  tbt  Speaker'a  Com.  0i&l\  Sdmn  (isas),  Luthudt 
xad  Z^Uer  In  Stfuk  umI  Z^dtlef*  Kmn.  Oaao.  cd.  li.  ISM), 
T.  E.  PKffe  (1S86),  Kdltmuuin  In  Har,d.komnuttt»r  ram  Ifnan 
Tr4titmtnl(ltlSJS,};  BiMm,  Acta  ApOft.  riet  twnu  ad  Ttuaphiiun 
Ciber  alter  OfOS):  tUndAll.  Act*  of  Avotlt^  omj). 

(3)  Oftterat  Jntrvdtietiom.—a.  KatKlwjii  (IMS-Gl.  mad  uaJn. 
Ircim  ft  dlSennt.  point  of  view,  186t>,  cd.  Ul.  I15M),  tUiua  nuO), 
F.  B!e«k  (IbOt.  Ko^.  tr.  1800),  Ad.  HilgcnfvM  (1876),  11.  J. 
lloltxnunn  (\ia^.  ed.  Hi.  IXH},  Q.  Balmoa  (IBSfi,  cd.  vll.  ISU), 
B.  WemilSSSJiae-  tr.  Um% 

(4)  Special  Tttatiaas  on  Vu  Aeli.~J6hn  Ligbttoot.  Ittbrfte 
attd  Tatmudieat  BxercilMiana  en  Ote  AaU  of  Iha  ApoHUt 
0A78};  l*KleT,  Ham£  Patdinae  (1770,  taX.  br  Uirka  ISSfl};  VjoWtr, 
IHa  ApotU^athtMe  OSM,  Kng.  ir.  IKTA);  J.  U.  Uohtroot, 
OalaU^nt.  laos,  pn.  81  f.,  SSf.,  loor.,  £70(. ;  Sup^rwUtire} 
Rttigi'm,  vol.  iil.  (IBTT);  J.  D.  LbbUoot  In  Smith's  i>ll«i.  SS. 

<!i)  WarkM  on  Early  CAunA  Z/Wory.^NMUwler,  Pjtanntng 
und  Lfiluny  (1332,  cd,  y.  ISCS,  tlnn-  tr.  IMS,  184fl);  Bour. 
I'auJtni_\H*b}:  Oanvbeore snd  Uoi«K,n,St.  Pou/,  td.  U.  (ISM); 
Kfttchl,  lUe  Hntiidkmo  4tr  AtLkoUtcliteken  Kirtha  (kL  U. 
IK&7>;  LecJiler,  lnu  ApoalaHaeJu  %tad  Ka<AapMtoliacka  Zaitatur 
(1U7,  tsi  II.  ISaS,  Krar.  tr.  ISSS};  EwmJd,  Geaeh.  daa  Apoat. 
Zeiiattera  (Kn^.  U.  Hutarjf  ef  Irraat^  roL  vi.);  Ronan.  /.A* 
Av6trta,  p.  x.  (U6SX  Xtf*  EvangUaa,  p.  43&  6677):  Fkmu-, 
Llfa  and  U'onfc  t^  Si.  Paul  OSn).  Early  Daya  4/  Ciriatianily 
(IbiS) :  Uwin,  Mfa  and  EpiatUt  </ SU  Pa*U (U7S) ;  W«in«ek<<r, 
IHU  Apoitoliaeha  Zaitaitfr  (IS&O.  2iid  «L  ISW,  Sng-  tr.  18M) ; 
IflcidcTvr.  UrohriaUnthvm  (1887) ;  Biunsav,  Tka  CkwreA  in 
th4  Itanu  Euipirt  ntfOS);  II<Hrt.  Judaiatic  Chriariantty  (ISM); 
lUnmjr,  Si  J'a*U,  (Ac  TVaraUrr  and  the  Uoirutn  CUitan  (1865). 

{0>  Monograoha  on  Spaeiai  PoiitU.—Juavt  Sniilb,  VoyoM 
andShipmekttf  St.  i*a tU (184S,  «d.  iv.  UBO);  J.  B.  Ughtfoot. 
Euayi  on  'Svpematarat  Ratigie»,'  pp.  SOl-WK,  Dbooverlas 
illuitntlnc  the  Acts  of  tb«  ApcMIss  <^9);  J.  Ftlddricll,  Zhw 
LuJcat'Etnttstiiuin  and  di$  IpotUtsfi»tkieAU  W*rkt  dauttUn 
i'rrfataara  (IBM) ;  Th.  UountMn  und  Ad.  BMnsok,  JTer  Apoa' 
UOttaehiehU,  xxvui.  IB:  ^KUuiMitidrMU  dn*  UnWM  Praua- 
tiw^fun  Akadvmit  dar  WiaaanaJii^  m  Bartin,  p,  «n  (tftH). 

IT)  Tha  AeU  and  Jm.  (wa  CsrC  Qsmu,  Dta  Cknnudogia  dar 
PauJiniaeAen  Bri^a,  p.  Oft,  n.  U);  Kelm,  trtatAieht*  J«au  twi 
Sazara,  lii.  pp.  134,  ««)  {\€tt\  Slid  'ios.  iin  Nnirn  Teslti- 
Xiwnl' in  A*u  arm  l.'rakriHanlthttm,\.  p.  1  (l&rtt);   KnlUnintin, 


Z.iur  W.  Th.  1K73,  p,  BA,  1977,  p.  &3A;  Krenkel,  it.  Itl73,  n.  441 : 
ScKilrer,  ib.  ISTfl,  ]>.  674  ;  Tfiv  Kuthor  of  'SuuemAlurnl  Rcilgion,' 
Fortniffhlty  Rrvicv,  xxIL  p.  4D(L1S?7;  Kr<mkel,  Jnt^Aua  u. 


Liusaa,  Lcipaiit,  ISM ;  BoiUKt  tn  Thaol.  lAUg.  ISBS,  ooL  ADl. 

S)  £;irur«M.— Sorar.  Dla  fiMsfatAmy  dar  ApoaUim*^  l^KI 
i«,  Eit\a  •orkantm.  VlbatUtfartia\g  a»»  '    ' 


ApvatUytMh.    1801; 


Lukaa  {n  Erana.  -nnd 
Spltta,  Dia  Apatlalgcach.   ihra   Qiutln 


undd^rtn  •jrar/tUMtitAar  Wfrf  nsOl);  ran  Usnen,  PavJua  I., 
bia  Uandainaer  ditr  ApoaUln  hSH);  C  Ckn;eii.  J>w  CKromh 
hyfe  dar  PatiUuiaelian  Brt^t  (ISM),  and  SK  (I6t«,  p.  89;>; 
Johfton  JOiwn,  Dia  (iuenen  drr  ApoitabftaeMeItU  (isfe);  Ad, 
HitcmleM,  i>ta  ApoM^taefiicfita  naeh  Aran  tiuMmimr^en 
unfartiuJU,  Z.  fur  IT.  7%.  ISte,  pp.  A6,  IIW,  3S4,  «^S1. 

A.  C.  IIkaplam. 
ACUB  (WAhq^^,  a  •A»oi''m).  I  Es  G".— Hia  Bona 
were  among  the  'temple  »ervanta'  who  returned 
with  Zcrub.     CalleU  Bakbuk,  Kzr  2=".  Neb  7". 

ACDD  ('AniJd.  AV  Aeiia),  1  En  6*.— His  aons 
were  among  the  '  temple  servants '  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  Zembbabel.  Called  Akkub 
{sips- =  •  cunning'),  Ezr  2";  omitted  in  Neb  7. 

ADADAH  (■■^71?).  Jos  15" —A  city  of  Judoh  in 
the  Negcit.  Tlie  site  may  be  at  the  ruin  'Ad'adah 
iu  tlie  de»ert  auuth-eosb  01  Beertdieba. 

ADAH  (-"'iv)-— !•  One  of  the  tw-o  wives  of  I^amech, 
and  mother  of  Jabal  nnd  Jubal  (Gn  4"-  "|.  The 
name  posidbly  denoted  'brightness'  (cf.  Arab. 
fjh>'ilAt),  l..ainech'3  other  wife  being  named  *Zillah,* 
or  'Sliadow,'  '  Darknes.«».'  Tbc-^e  natiie*  have  l»een 
cited  to  support  the  view  of  the  mythological  basia 
of  Ltie  Geneiiig  narrative.  But  the  name  maysimply 
denote  'adornment'  (Lenormnnt,  Le*  Orifftnet,  p. 
183  i.).     According  to  Jos.  (Ant.  I.  ii.  2)  L&meuli 


36 


ADiatM' 


ADAil 


had  77  SODS  bom  to  him  of  Adah  and  Zillah. 
2.  Daughter  of  EIod.  a  llittit€,  and  one  ol  the  wives 
of  Eiiau  ((in  36>) ;  mother  of  Khphuz,  and  aiiceH- 
iresB  of  Edomito  tribes,  Tenian,  Z^pho,  Gataiu. 
Kenaz,  Anialek.  In  On  'JO^*  (P)  llie  daujtliler  of 
?!.lun  the  }-)ittite,  uliom  E^^aii  laki!^  Ut  wife,  i» 
named  Boseinath.  Tlie  names  in  On  30  have  snlTertMl 
in  the  procu-ss  of  redaction,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  confusion,  Joa.  C^"'-  n.  i.  2),  though 
iuentianiii(;  Eitau's  o^c,  and  therefore  referring  to 
lin  20",  given  Adah  and  OhoHbanLah  C^^i^dfirj)  us 
the  naniCH  of  K^tau'H  uiv(.;.s.  Vur  a  ilisru^aiun  on 
thunsniv,  see  Uai^lhgetiit  JScUraae,  v.  140. 

H.  E.  RvLE. 

ADAIAH  (n:y,  'Jehovah  has  adorned').—!.  A 
ntan  of  Bosoatli,  tho  niatcroal  grandfather  of  king 
Jo&tah,  2  K  titiK  2.  A  Levitc  descended  from 
Gcrshoro,  1  Ch  G**,  called  Iddo  in  v.^'.  3.  A 
son  of  Shimei  (in  v."  Shema)  the  IJynjamiie, 
]  Ch  8^'.  4.  The  8on  of  Jerohnm,  a  prient,  and 
head  of  a  family  in  .Innisal«rn,  1  Ch  9".  5. 
The  father  of  Moaaeiah,  a  captain  who  holm-d 
Johoiada  to  overthrow  the  uBurpation  of  Athnliah, 
and  sot  Joosh  on  the  throne,  2  Ch  23'.  6.  One 
of  the  family  of  Bant,  who  ttjok  a  stranKu  wife 
durinytliv  Kxile,  Ezr  llf,  7.  Another  of  a  difTcrent 
family  of  Baui,  nlio  hud  cumniittcd  tlic  saniu 
olFunce,  Ezr  H>*.  6.  A  descendant  of  Jud&li  by 
I'harez,  Neh  11".  9.  A  I.evite  of  the  family  o"f 
Aaron;  probably  the  aonio  a«  (4],  Neli  11'^. 

K.  M.  BOVD. 

ADALIA  (Kf-iH.  T^t  9»),  the  fifth  of  tlie  aone  of 
HiiniBti,  pnt  to  death  by  the  Jews,  In  llio  LXX 
the  name  is  diHerent,  and  the  M.SS  vary  between 
Bn/yrd  II,  Bap^^  n  A,  Ba^d.  li.  A.  \N'H1TK. 

ADAH. — i.  Nnme. — The  word  d-i(j  in  originally 
ft  common  noun,  dtnotinj;  cith«r  a  Ijutnau  bein;^-, 
fin  2*;  or  (rarely)  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman, 
On  2^ ;  or  mankind  coUeclively,  Gn  1".  The 
root  ciK  is  variously  explained  aa  (a)  rwiAc, 
prntlure,  by  analo;;y  with  tho  Awyr.  ad&mu 
{Dclitzsvh,  Assfjr.  Worterburk ;  Oxf.  Heft,  Lex.). 
Man,  lliercfori!,  aH  nd/tm,  i*  one  made  or  produced, 
ft  ereatnrc,  or  potMjibly  a  maker  or  producer;  (6) 
to  be  red,  a  .■tenso  in  which  tho  root  frcqitently 
occurs  ill  Hell.,  c.y.  the  ncnount  of  Edom  in 
Gn  25*.  and  is  also  found  in  Arab,  and  Eth. 
and  (T)  in  Assyr.  This  etymology  would  point 
to  tho  term  having  oric^natc'd  among  nifn  of  a  red 
or  mddy  race,  (lesenius  notes  in  support  of  tlii» 
view  that  the  men  on  Epyp.  monnruents  are  con- 
stantly r»]treiMjnted  as  rt;d.  Dillmajiu  on  Gn  1.  2 
ftlso  t>ui;i;c»ts  a  connexion  with  (c)  an  Eth.  root  — 
pltojtant,  well-fomied,  or  {d)  an  Arab,  root-fo 
attach  oneself,  and  so  gregariona,  Booiable.  It  has 
also  been  sucKested  that  adam  ia  a  derivative  from 
adajnak,  ^ound,  and  describes  man  aa  earth-bom, 
•yiryp'^i.  The  statement  of  Gn  2',  that  man  wa« 
formed  from  the  dust  of  the  adaniah,  indicates  that 
thiti  connexion  whh  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  bvtt 
it  ean  hardlv  Ixs  the  original  etymology.  It  is 
ai^iilirant  tfiat  A.,  as  a  term  for  man  or  man- 
kind, is  by  no  means  nniverwil  in  Sem.  tangnapes. 
It  oceoTft  in  Pbicnician  and  Sabaean,  poiLMbly  in 
Assyr.  (so  Soycc,  Gntm.  p.  2,  and  aeeording  to 
JfCM,  p.  104,  18  tltc  euninion  Bab.  word  for  nmn  ; 
ef.  Del,  Assyr.  ii'orterbuch).  Of  course  the  nmne 
A.  hiiM  iH-rn  iiiloptcd  b^  all  Setn.  translations.  It 
U  |K>.xHihlt-  that  Edom  le  a  dialectic  variety  of  A. 

li.  A  dam  as  Common  nnd  Proper  ^oun. — The  first 
man  i»  necesMuily  ^/i«  f/ian,  and  in  hia  caao  the 
generic  t«rm  ia  cnnivulont  to  a  proper  name.  In 
use,  adain  naturally  {Inctuates  lietween  a  cumniun 
and  proper  uoun.  Thus  in  P'n  acoount  of  the 
Creation,  Gn  I'-S**,  he  describes  (hti  c-rpation  of 
aiM,  hiMnkind,  in  both  text's ;  but  in  hin  Tirst 
genealogy.  Gu  5^"^,  qik  la  uaed  as  a  proper  name. 


J  gives  an  account  of  the  Creation,  Fall,  etc.,  of 
citi!i  'the  man'  (in, 3"  c^KJ  'to  the  man,'  t>hould  be 
rvad  instead  of  C"t»c>  '  to  Adam '),  and  in  4"  uses  eii» 
without  the  article  a^  a  pru]>er  name. 

iil.  The  jVfiTTfifHY*  cunreminf/  Ad^tTn.  —  P,  in 
Gn  l'"2*"  by  itwelf,  Hiniply  dewcribe.H  tho  creation 
of  the  human  speeies,  aa  of  the  other  species  of 
living  creatures,  and  says  nothing  of  any  particular 
individualti.  But  it  !•)>  only  in  the  vnxe  of  man  that 
tho  two  itexca  are  »i»ecitii;ii,  and  Dilhiianu  nmin- 
tain.s  that  "2p;i  iri  is  not  to  bo  taken  foUectivvly, 
'  male  and  female,'  but  as  *a  male  and  a  female. 
I.e.  tho  lirst  pair.'  Gn  o'"^  which  is  possibly 
from  a  different  stratum  of  P,  shows  that  the 
individual  Adam,  the  ance.stor  of  tho  nations 
mentioned  in  OT,  and  especially  of  Israel,  is  in 
some  way  identified  with  the  human  species,  whose 
creation  ifl  de-Hcribed  in  Un  1.  This  idcntlQcation 
seems  to  imply  that  the  human  epeeies  originally 
consisted  of  a  single  j>air  ;  but  P  doen  not  deOnitely 
commit  himself  to  tiiis  ])OKitiiiii.  Man  is  cn>ated 
last  of  all  things  on  the  siune  (sixth)  day  lui  the 
beasts,  but  by  a  separate  act  of  orestion  and  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  he  receives  a  special  blessing,  aeeord- 
ing  to  which  lie  is  given  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  (lie  vpgelnbtc  creation  in 
assigned  to  liiiii,  to  provid«  him  Willi  food.  While 
it  i;*  flxprefsly  said  of  the  light,  the  heavens,  earth, 
and  Hca-*,  the  vegetable  world,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  birds,  tisli,  and  other  animals,  that  JIoil  saw 
that  they  were  good,  this  is  not  soporotely  stated 
conceniLng  man,  but  is  left  to  be  inferretl  trom  the 
general  statement  that  God  saw  that  cvcr^'thing 
He  had  ma*l«  wan  very  good. 

In  J,  Gn  2"'-**  while  tht'  earlh  i.s  still  a  life- 
]h.>w  waste,  the  man  i*  created  out  of  the  dust,  and 
Jeliovah  animates  him  by  breathing  into  his 
nostrils.  He  i»  set  to  take  care  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  is  allo\ve<l  to  eat  freely  of  its  fruit. 
excvpt  the  fruit  of  'the  tree  of  tho  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.'  Tlie  animals  are  created  as  his  com- 
panidiiR  and  as^^iHtniitH ;  but  thesie  proving  inade- 
quate, tho  woman  Eve  is  fa**hioncd  from  his  rib  as 
he  lies  in  a  deep  sleep.  Thev  live  in  childliko 
inno<-ence  till  Eve  is  tomptw  W  tho  Serpent, 
and  Adam  by  Eve,  to  Cflt  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Whereupon  they  Ixx'omo  conscious 
of  sin.  Yet  they  have  become  like  the  Elohim, 
and  might  eat  of  tho  tree  of  life  and  b<*come 
iiiiniortal.  Hfince  they  are  cursed,  and  driven  out 
tjf  Kticu.  Man,  henceforth,  is  to  win  his  fmsten- 
ance  with  grievous  toil  from  soil  which,  for  his 
sake,  has  been  cursed  with  barreuiiCKs.  The  only 
later  OT  reference  to  Adam  is  at  the  head  of  the 
genealogies  in  1  Ch ;  in  Dt  32"  and  Job  ai" 
adam  is  a  common  noun. 

iv.  Siifnijicance  of  the  Xarraiires.  —  In  botli 
narratives  man  is  sliarply  marked  ofT  as  a  created 
being  from  CJod  the  Creator;  and  is  not  connected 
with  Him  by  a  chain  of  inferior  gutis,  demi-gods, 
and  ln^roeSj  as  in  the  Egj-p.,  Assyr.,  and  Cliald. 
liynnslies,  and  in  other  mythologies.  Yet  man 
bus  a  certain  coramtmity  of  nainre  with  fSod  ;  he  is 
mailein  I  lis  image  (I'),  and  receives  his  life  from  the 
hrenth  of  Jehovah  (J).  Similarly,  man's  connexion 
with  the  animals  is  implied  by  nis  creation  ou  the 
samis  day,  liiR  Hei>Hrnte  status  by  a  distinct  act  of 
creation.  He  is  lorti  of  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  the  croMin  of  cnyition  (!').  So,  in  J, 
the  animals  are  made  fur  his  bunetit ;  and  the 
garden,  vdth  certain  limitations,  is  at  his  disposal. 
Woman  is  also  secondary  and  wiljordiimte  to  man, 
and  the  caujie  of  his  ruin,  but  of  identical  nature. 
The  fornmtion  of  a  single  woman  for  the  iiiaii 
implies  monogamy.  Man  is  capable  of  immediate 
fel«ow»hip  uilli  God.  Siji  is  not  inherent  in  man, 
but  suggested  from  witbmit;  it  is  at  once  followed 
by  item  imnisltment,  wliiok  extends  not  only  to 
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the  hotiiKn  mce,  hut  to  Bniniate  ami  inaniinate 
natorc.  CominiTe  E\'E :  ami,  eii't'cially  for  the  Baby- 
loniAD  and  otiicr  parallels  to  tlic  Biblicnl  narrntive, 
CosMoaoNY,  Edf.n'.  W.  U.  Bennett. 

ADAH  iff  THE  NT.— AiJara  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  NT  in  a  merely  hislorii-jil  fasliiun  ;  in  Jiulu 
V.'*,  where  wo  ivaA  of  '  Knoch  the  tMrventh  from 
A.,'  and  in  Lk  3*",  wliere  the  jjcnealojjy  of  Jeans  is 
traced  up  to  hiiii,  and  A.  Iiimself  is  'fAc^onof  God.* 
The  oxtenAion  of  tlie  genealof^  beyond  David  or 
Abraluuu  (us  in  Mt)  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  univer- 
HilUt  sympathy  of  the  Pauline  evangelist.  There 
are  two  otiier  iiaaaages  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  thu  OT  >ttory  of  the  firHt  man,  with  a  view  to 
regulnting  certain  qitestionK  itliout  thu  rehitionK  nf 
men  and  women,  esji.  in  puhlit*  \vorshii>.  The  Urat 
is  I  Co  n**-,  the  other  I  Ti  a'"-.  The  use 
mode  of  A.  in  these  pasMigc!t  may  strike  a  mmlem 
rtMuler  ft»  not  vury  couelusivi: :  it  han  the  form 
ratlier  tlmn  the  power  of  what  may  have  gugRented 
it^ — the  (similar  use  uf  piirt  of  tiiu  OT  ntory  hy 
Jesus  to  cKtahlixh  the  true  law  of  marriage  (Nit 
19*^.  corop.  Gn  2"). 

Much  more  si^ificant  than  those  almost  inci- 
dental references  is  the  place  occupied  by  A.  in  the 
tlieoiogy  of  St.  Paul  {Ito  5'^=i.  1  Co  'l^-  «*•}. 
The  ajtostlo  institutes  a.  formal  comparison  and 
contract  t>etwecn  A.  and  Christ.  'As  in  A  alt  die, 
even  k>  in  Chriiit  hhall  all  l>e  made  alive.'  '  A»  hy 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  hy 
MB,  and  AO  death  jiaaneil  u))on  all  men,  fur  that  ail 
Kiuned  '  :  ho,  thouL'h  the  Kuiiteuoe  ia  nut  foruiully 
completed  (Ro  d"),  righteousoeas  entered  into 
the  world  by  one  man,  and  life  by  ri(;hteousness. 
'  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the  »econd 
man  is  of  heaven.  .  .  .  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
tmase  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  ima;;e 
of  the  heavenly.'  In  some  scarce  A.  and  Christ 
answer  to  each  other;  each  is  the  head  of  humanity, 
the  one  to  itn  condemnation  and  death,  tho  other 
to  ittf  juHtihcation  and  ht'e.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  pntwliat  St.  Paul  says  about  A.  on  a 
footing  with  what  lie  says  about  Christ.  He  has 
expcnencc  to  so  upon  in  the  ca&e  uf  Ciirt»t ;  his 
diofijtel  eonceming  Him  has  a  certainty  and  scoite 
of  Its  own  quite  ind«]kendent  of  the  harmony  he 
linda  in  wxne  iioinU*  lietween  the  mode  of  man's  re- 
demption ami  that  of  his  ruin.  Of  tlie  two  passages 
referred  to  above,  it  mny  be  said  tbat  tUe  oue  iu 
Ito  deals  directly  with  the  work  of  A.  and  of 
Christ,  and  its  enccts  upon  men  ;  the  one  in  1  Cu, 
with  tlie  tiatur«  of  A.  and  of  Chri.-it,  a;*  related  re- 
s|>ectivclv  to  tho  actual  and  the  ideal  iTondition  of 
man.  All  wo  are  told  of  A.  is  that  he  sinned 
{rapdirrvfia,  Ko  5",  implies  the  fall),  and  that  his 
"in  involvwi  tiio  nr>r]ii  in  death.  In  such  a  stnte- 
ment  then?  in  ohviuusly  a  link  wanting  to  an  ethical 
interpretation  :  is  it  supplic<l  in  the  dilhciilt  words 
i^'  t^  wi^tt  iltuipT  or — in  that  all  (have)  sinned?  That 
this  aorlst  may  (^ammaticaJly  considered]  be  a 
collectivu  historical  aori^t,  Kumminj'  up  tlie  a^in'e- 

S.le  evil  deeds  of  men,  is  undoubted  ( Burtun,  A .  T. 
ood*  and  Tenjia,  §  55) ;  but  to  take  it  bo.  and 
make  (J;iA^o»  refer  merely  to  the  personal  sins  of 
men,  ia  to  dissolve  tho  connexion  with  A.  on  which 
iHe  apostle's  ar^ment  depends.  To  say.  a^'uin. 
I  Hut  all  men  die  becauiw  involved  in  the  guilt 
•if  A's  Btn  (Ommur  peeearunt,  Adamo  peeeantt, 
Uengel),  i«  stUI  to  leave  the  mumi  link  aniissing. 
To  aay  tlut  all  die  but-ause  of  inhrtrited  depravity, 
which  seems  the  only  other  jrossihlu  sng^'estion,  is 
to  offer  a  phy-icul  rnlhpr  than  a  moral  connexion, 
thnuph  one  which  m.'^y  Iw  assented  to  and  appro- 
priated by  the  indindunl,  and  in  that  way  becotne 
nioraL  ft  SGom.<(  prol>able  that  St.  Paul,  although 
b«  is  nut  CAoliciL  mx  the  {xiint,  would  have 
wccptoil  thia  view  ;  what  he  ia  concerned  with  ts 


the  solidarity  or  moral  tmitv  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  thia  there  is  unaoubtedly  a  physical 
bnaift.  Deredity  is  tho  modem  name  for  tho 
ori;:anic  connexion  of  the  generations  ;  and  as  the 
fact  Vf&f.  fiuuiliar  to  the  npustle,  it  is  natural  to 
sup]K>se  that  he  found  in  it  tlio  connectin':  link 
ln^twreii  lliB  peri*onal  sin  and  doom  of  A.  and  that 
of  his  whole  posterity.  A,  in  other  words,  was  to 
him  not  only  the  type,  but  the  ancestor,  of  men  as 
dinners  ;  it  m  in  A. — or  because  of  A.  in  us — that 
wo  are  lost  men.  But  A.  is  a  '  type  of  him  that  is 
to  come.'  This  idea  (ace  Weias,  JioTmtru,  p,  'JiS  n.) 
is  found  alrto  in  thoUabhinsit^eiuadmodum  homo 
primus  fuic  prtmua  in  peccato,  sic  McAsias  crit 
ultimuH  atl  auferendum  peceatnm  jpeniLuK :  and 
again.  Arlamus  pONtremus  e^t  .Mu.H.mas).  He  is  a 
type  only  in  tho  sennt)  that  alike  from  A.  ami 
f^hri.it  a  ]«3rva*iive  influeni^e  should  proceed,  ex- 
tending to  tlic  whole  human  race.  We  are  what 
A.  was  and  became,  in  virtue  of  our  vital  relation 
to  liim  ;  wc  are  to  become  what  ChriKt  wa.t  and 
became,  in  virtue  of  a  vital  relation  to  Him.  Thia 
is  the  side  of  the  subject  treated  in  1  Co  15.  It 
can  hardly  Iw  said  to  throw  light  on  man's  original 
state,  or  on  the  apostle's  conception  of  it.  The 
first  A.,  in  virtue  of  our  connexion  with  whom  wq 
are  what  we  are  before  we  become  Chri'^tinns,  was 
a  living  aoul,  psj'chical  rather  than  tipiritual,  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground — in  other  word^t,  he  was 
man  as  nature  presents  him  lo  our  eipcni'nce  ;  thu 
last  A,  o  ^•waupdin.at,  u}iij»e  iiusgo  we  i^liall  fully 
liear  when  this  corruptible  has  put  on  incorrnptlon, 
und  thiH  mortal  has  put  on  immortality,  was  und 
is  life-giving  dpiriU  It  is  too  much  to  say,  in  face 
of  Ito  5'^  and  the  whole  sense  of  the  NT,  that 
man'.i  mort/ility  iA  !i*.>re  traced,  not  to  Adam's  act, 
but  to  his  nature.  His  act  is  not  (*jK-'i:ifilly  in  viinv 
here  any  more  than  Christ's  redeemnig  nct>,  and  his 
nature  IS  indeed  conceived  as  weak,  and  HahJo  to 
tt^mptation;  bntitts  not  less  capable  of  immortality 
than  of  death  ;  and  it  is  the  sin  of  our  (irst  father 
to  whjcli  death  as  a  doom  is  invariably  referred  by 
St.  I'aul. 

LmKATViuL— Coploiu  dlfcunloiuof  all  the  qucftioiu  mrotved 
may  ba  found  <aot  to  mention  DomnunttuiM)  in  Se^-^ohlaa,  31.  T. 
Thtvtoav,  U.  p.  4ii  B. ;  Bnns,  St.  itntTi  Omeeptian  iif  ChrU- 
liana f.  c  vIL  :  Wciiot.  LeArbuckOir,  JHU  rAraTd^  X.T.  |  07 
For  Jcnrbti  poinU  ot  vunauxlon  wiUi  St.  Puil'a  Iccudiini;,  wx 
WcliCT,  Die  L^rtn  4m  Talmvd,  oc.  Kv.-rvil. 

J.  Denxey. 
ADAM  rrrv(o-:¥  'red').— In  the  Jordan  Valley, 
'far  oir'  from  Jorirho.  and  l>eside  Zarcthan.  The 
latter  {»ee  ZAICKTnAN)api>unrstohavu  Ix't-n  near  tho 
centre  of  tho  valley  (see  Jos  3'"),  and  tlie  uj>ual  site 
for  Adam  is  at  tlte  present  mined  bridge  (built  in 
the  13th  cent.  A.ti.)  at  tbo  DAmieh  ford,  called 
Jisr  ed'DAmieh,  about  half-way  np  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  Jordan  being  narrow,  with  high 
hanks,  might  have  been  dammed  up  in  this  vicinity 
by  anestcnsivt:  fall  of  the  cliff.    i»(f'/*vol.  ii.  sh.  %v. 

C.  R.  CONDKH. 

ADAH,  BOOKS  OF.  —  Romance,  with  ethical 
intent,  ac«umnlated  around  all  the  jirominent 
wurthieo  of  OT  narrative,  among  both  Jews  und 
Christians:  and,  naturally,  no  one  received  more 
attention  than  Adam.  Tuis  process  of  embellish- 
ing and  'imiiroving'  OT  story  l>egnn  Wforu  NT 
tituL-s.  The  ralin.  speaks  of  a  Bk  uf  Adnm,  and 
sut-h  legendary  lure  fumi-thed  suitable  pahulum  for 
MobumuiL-daiiixm.  Tho  Aputtotic  VonstUtitiotts 
(vi.  IQ)  mention  an  aitocrvphal  'ASifj..  Fpipbanius 
[Ifarr.  xxvi,  S)  tells  or  a  Gnnstio  work,  Jltv-lationM 
of  Adam,  and  the  Decretum  tiu!a«ii  prohibits 
Ohristians  from  reading  the  two  works,  Penitf.ntiu 
Ada! anii  De  Jilvibtt*  Ada:.  The  Cypriote  Syncellus 
(^th  cent.)  makes  quotations  from  a  Bi6i  'ASifi 
which  closely  resemble  the  Itk  of  Jubilees.  The 
.lewish  Bk  of  Adam  is  IukI;  but  it  probably 
lumishod  matter  for  stUl  further  elaboration  in  the 
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following  Ctiristion  works  which  still  surtive.  1. 
The  Etniojne  lik.  of  Adam,  imb.  bj  Dillmann, 
Gdttingen,  IS53;  tr.  aI»o  V>y  Maljin,  Ijondon,  l&Si 

2.  A  Syr.  work,  resembling  tho  foregoing,  eutttk-d 
The  Treasure- Cave,  od.  by  CetolU,  Leipzig,  1883. 

3.  The  JIi'77170'it  Kal  woXinia  'AJd/i  kuI  K^ut.  ed.  by 
'nfithundori,  Apocai*fpstt  Apocruyfifft,  l**66  j  antl 
condensed  V>T  Ki^nseh,  Buck  aer  Jubilaen,  pp.  4tiS- 
476.  4.  '  VitA  Ada.'  et  Evip,*  a  Lat.  rendering  of  the 
same  material,  ed.  by  W.  Meyer  in  Transactions  v/ 
Munu-h  Academy,  \o\.  xiv.  1878.  9.  The  "Tattji- 
iiiBittnm  Adiuiii,'  which  ban  lieen  niibliHliM]  by 
Kenan,  Syrioc  text  with  French  it.  in  Jovrn. 
Asiatiqut'  \\i^.  S.  The  sacred  book  of  Ibc  Man- 
daitea  is  cidled  tho  Bk  of  Adam,  but  bad  little  in 
commoa  witlt  tho  foi'e^oiiig.  Edd.,  Norberg's, 
1813;  Petcrniiuin'is  Berlin,  1807. 

LtTRlUTtTRH.— l''abri«uJi.  Cwltx  p»eva»pigT.  !'«(.  Tut.  L  1-M, 
n.  \-tS\  Ilort,ttrt.  -Adaiit'ln  Hniith  utd  Woe*.  iKet.  ^  Ckr. 
Atar- ;  Schiirvr,  tlJl'  11.  ill.  81,  U7t. :  Z6ckl«r,  Avocr.  do 
AT.iK^%\2MU*,l>UffotUtd.  KorCr4|^i(n-JtuX<m,  iiiitS,p.l3fl. 

J.  T.  Mahsuall. 

ADAMAH  (^?7<«),  Jos  19",  'red  lanfla.'— A  city 
of  Napliuili  juenlioned  next  to  Chinnereth.  Prob- 
ably the  ruiu  'Adituth  on  the  plateaii  north  of 
B«thshean.    So*  A*  If'/*  vol.  i.  ah.  vi. 

C.  K.  CONDKH. 

ADAMANT  is  twice  (Ezk  3».  Zee  7")  iiaetl  in 
AV  iimi  ItV  tsA  It.  of  V5(^  ahiimir,  winch  is  else- 
where ren.lerwl  either  '  brier'  (U  5"  7»-w»  y'»  10'' 
27*  32'=')  or  'diiiniund'  (.ler  17')-  Uiamond,  which 
aroHe  from  adamant  by  a  variety  of  flpellin^' 
{adamant  or  adimant,  then  dinmnnt  or  diamond), 
has  displaced  a.  as  the  name  of  tho  precious  stone, 
a.  being  now  umkI  rbotoricalty  to  nxprpjut  extreme 
hardness.  Seo  under  art.  Stonf^  (Prkcious). 
'AJi/uti  occurs  in  LXX  at  Am  7^- "ft"  as  tr.  of  Tytj 
'ptammet';  tbU  ih  the  orij^in  and  meaniuif  of  a. 
in  \\»  only  oceiurence  in  Apocr.,  Sir  16^'  A  v.  See 
i^UUUET.  J.  ilASTUJOS. 

ADAMI-NEKEB  (3;;;n  'pn^),  Jos  ll>u,  'rod  lan<U 
tho  po^.'— A  eity  of  Naphiali.  It  in  duabtfut  \i 
the  names  should  not  be  divided  (sieu  Nekkh).  The 
site  ii  probably  at  the  prewnt  v-illaj^e  Efi-IXitnieh 
on  the  plateau  iiortb-eajit  tif  Tnbor,  where  the 
liasaltlc  wiil  in  rediiish.  The  sitti  of  Nokub 
[SfiyMeh)  is  not  far  off.     See  SWP  vol.  i.  ith.  vi. 

C.  R.  CoNDEru 

ADAH  (i^»t  Ezr  6'\  Est  3'- » S"  9'- ""■,  1  Mac  7*'- ". 
2Mac  lo^".  Est  10'"  13«  Iff"). -The  12th  month  in  the 
iat«r  Jeniah  Caleudai".     Sec  Time, 

ADASA  CAaeurd).— A  town  near  Bothhoron  (1  Mac 
7*-**,  Jo.-*.  Ant.  XII.  X.  fi),  now  the  niin  'Adajtth 
near  Cibeoti.     SPIV  vol.  iii.  »h.  x*ii. 

ADBEEL  <V|<j-;((),  the  third  mx^  iif  Isbnmel,  Cn 
25",  1  Ch  1=*,  «i>onyiii  of  tho  N.  Arftb.  tribe,  wbit-h 
a{>pcant  tn  cuneiform  in^crip.  as  Jdiba'U  or  IdihVnl, 
and  which  Imd  it«  aettlenientn  S.W.  of  tlio  Dend 
Sea  (Sayce,  //CJf  202;  Schroder,  KAT^  H8;  Oxf. 
Jleb.  Lex.  t.v.),  J.  A.  SELBtB. 

ADDAN  (r:>i,  'A0a\ap  A,  [Xflpa]tifla\a»  B,  1  Es 
S'*).— CVrtain  of  llie  inliabitaiit*  of  this  place 
joined  the  boily  of  the  retiirninj»  t^xilett  in  the 
timo  of  /enihmbel,  but  they  were  unable  to 
jirovo  their  true  Tsr,  dewent  by  sbtjuinj;  to  what 
jrreat  clan  or  family  they  belon;red  f  Kzr  2*).  Prob- 
abiv  lliey  were  not  adiuitted  to  the  privileges  of 
foil  citizcnsbiii.  The  nmiie  doe»  not  nitpcor  in  the 
later  lista  in  Ezr  10,  Neb  10.  Some  rc^iml  Chcnib 
Addan  aa  one  nnine ;  v.**  auygt^tft  thut  Cherub, 
Addan,  and  linmcr  were  three  villnj^iM  in  one  dis*- 
tl-jct  in  Babylon,  from  which  the  fiiinily  of  N'ekoda 
came.     In  Neli  7"'  the  name  ai>pears  as  A  tioos. 

11.  A.  Wbitb. 


ADDAR,  1  Ch  8'.— See  Ahd. 

ADDAR,  AV  Adar  (^f),  Jos  IS*.— A  town  on 

the  biirder  of  Judnb  south  of  Beerahebo.  There 
i;^  a  niin  east  of  I.Jaza  which  bears  the  name  Vltfar, 
bnt  this  Deems  pcchapa  too  far  west. 

C.  R.  CONDEU. 
ADDER.— See  S£R1'£.ST. 

AODI  VA6i«l).—Aa  anceatorof  Jesus  Christ,  Lk 
3".    See  GKSKAUKjy. 

ADDICT.—'  To  a.  oneself  to.'  now  used  only  in 
a  bad  Heii»e,  was  formerly  neutral,  and  in  foiintl  in 
a  good  sense  in  1  Co  10"  *they  have  n.  them- 
aclveato  the  miDistr^of  tho  saints'  (UV  'they  have 
set  themselves  to  minister  unto  the  oaints ').  Of. 
i/«(.  Card.  (1670) : '  The  greatest  part  of  the  day  ho 
addicts  either  to  study,  devotion,  or  other  spirituiiL 
excrulses.'  J.  H.WTiNQS. 

ADD0(A'AMii,B'E33*6-).— Tlieffrandfatherofthe 
projtbet  Zeebnriah  ( 1  Es  6'}.  Tlie  name  lit  similarly 
spelt  in  LXX  of  Ezr  5'  [A'A33*j,  B'Aiw).  See  iDDO. 

ADDON  itrat),  Xoh  7«^.    Sec  Addas. 

ADDUB.— 1.  i'AiSodi)  1  Es  5".— His  wns  were 
aniuntj  the  children  of  Solomon's  servanU  wlio 
returned  with  Zenib.  ;  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  lists  in  Ezr  2,  Neh  7.    2.  See  Jaddi/s. 

ADIDA  ('AaiSd).— A  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Job. 
Ant.  xiu.  vL  5)  fortilicd  by  Simon  tho  llaBmonmaii 
(1  Mac  12*  13^»).     The  saiuo  as  Hadid. 

ADIEL  (^iT'm,  'ornament  of  God'). —  1,  A 
Simeunito  prince  who  attacked  the  tthepherds  of 
Gedor,  1  Ch  *=""•.  2.  A  prie-Kt,  I  Ch  U'<  3.  The 
father  of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer,  1  Ch  27^. 

ADIN  (i'-iv  'luxurious'!),  Ezr  2"  S»,  Nch  7»  10". 
I  Es  5'*"  8^.  Tlie  head  of  n  Jewish  family,  of 
which  Kimu  membere  returned  nitli  Zerub,,  and 
with  Ezra. 

ADINA  (>ti*?l()t  a  Reabenite  chief,  one  of  David's 

miyhty  men,  1  Ch  11**. 

ADINO  {[Kcthibh  y-njr^]  'sxp-i  u-iy  'Adino  the 
Eznite,'  B  'AStwuv  i  '.Kciaraio^,  A  'AitiP  a  'Affwfoot). — 
The  Kerfi.  is  cleai'ly  an  attemjtt  to  introduce  some 
sense  into  the  nienninglesa  h<thtbh.  The  present 
Beb.  text  of  2  S2;t*  must  Iw  corrupt,  the  true  readiiiL' 
being  preserved  in  the  ijorallel  possajro  1  Ch  ll"* 
'  Josnoiteam,  tho  son  of  a  Hachmonite,  he  lifted  up 
his  spear.'  The  last  clause  (i.Tii  n»  -mt'  i«n|  was 
corniiit'cd  into  i:v;m  uny  ttvi,  and  then  taken  erru* 
neuualy  as  a  nropor  name,  bi-in;^  treated  as  an  alter- 
native to  trio  precedinjj  '  JosheSi-basshebeth,  a 
Tahchemonite'  {see  JASIIOfiLAM).  B  ha*  the  addi- 
tion  ofrr*!  /ffWffBTo  Wf*  ^n^alaw  nOrot ;  but  this  le  not 
found  in  A,  and  is,  a.^  WellhaufM^n  has  pointed  out, 
derived  from  the  LXX  tr.  of  Cb  (cf.  2  S  23'*.  where 
B  renders  the  aanie  words  by  iirnupt  rh  h6pv  oiVoO). 

J.  F.  Stennixo. 

ADINU  (A  'ASliKH,  B  'Aa^ftiM,  A V  Adin),  1  Ea  5'*, 
willed  Adin  (A  'A6i>,  B  'AMw)  1  Es  8".— His  de- 
scendants retumei!  with  Zemboabel  to  the  nuniher 
of  ioA  (I  Iv.H  Ti'*,  Ezr  2")  or  (i55  (Neh  7*').  A  second 
narty  of  ."SI  (Ezr  8*)  or  231  (1  I-:s  8"*}  occompanietL 
Ezra.  They  are  mentioned  among  'the  chiefs  of 
the  |>rople  who  joinetl  Neh.  in  a  covenant  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  (Neh  10"]. 

H.  St.  J.  TllACKRRAV. 

ADITHAIM  fc-o-ti).  Jo«  J5»*.— A  town  of  Judah 
in  the  Shciiholah.    "The  site  is  unknown. 

C.  K.  COKDER. 
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ADJURE. — The  jiriiijitive  meanin;;  of  a.  (from 
late  Lut.  niiJHntre)  ia  to  put  tmder  uutli.  Tlii»  in 
itM  meanin;,'  in  Jos  (y*  *  AztJ  Joshua  adjured  tbem 
al  thai  time,  Mtjin^.  Cursed  be  the  man'  (BV 
'  vharccd  them  with  an  oath '].  and  1  S  U^  '  Saul 
had  a*'  thu  people.  Haying,  Curved  be  the  man.'  Cf. 
».*  'thy  fiithcr  sti-aitly  cliarjrwl  the  |»copIe  with 
lUi  oath.'  But  tlie  word  is  aUn  nw\  in  early 
writ«r)t  in  the  Minne  of  to  charge  solemnly,  without 
the  artiinl  ail  ministration  of  an  oath.  Thus 
Cnxton  ( t4t!l3):  *  Ka^^ael  dc«ired  and  adjureil  Tliobie 
that  ho  bbold  abydo  with  hym.'  Thia  is  the  incan- 
ind;  of  a.  in  the  other  places  of  the  Uiblo  where  it 
ia  fonnd  (I  K  2-2^'^,  2  Ch  18".  Ml  2fi®  Mk  5',  Au 
19").  RV  given  'a.'  (for  AV  'cJmrgo,'  Ueh.  Mp) 
at  Cu  -2'  3=  5^»  8*.  and  at  I  Th  b'"  (Gr.  *w>pWfw). 
Adjnratloo  (not  in  AV)  ia  found  in  RV  at  Lv  5' 
(.i^V.  AV  '  swearing')  and  Pr  28«  {^^v,  AV 
'oundng')'    See  Oath.  J.  Hastinqs. 

U)LAt  (S^V,  'Mai),  the  father  of  Shujdiat,  one 
of  David's  herdsmen,  1  Ch  27*. 

JU>]ffAH  (.-^itt),  'red  lands.'  Gn  1(P»  U=-9. 
Pt  2tf",  Ilos  IP.— One  of  the  citiw  of  the 
Cioear  or  '  Round.'  It  i»  not  noticed  as  over- 
thrown in  the  ft(^count  of  the  destruction  of  Swlom 
and  Gomorrah  ((Jn  19|,  hut  ia  included  in  thi^ir 
calastTophR  in  tlio  two  later  pawagcft.  The  »ite 
ia  unknown.  It  might,  be  the  same  as  tliu  uity 
Adam,  which  we.  C.  R.  Cosuer. 

ADHATHA  (mot-iv,  Est  V*),  one  of  the  wise  men 
or  couusellorft  of  Ahasuerus.  The^e  seven  royal 
advisers  (cf.  Kzr  7'^},  who  were  granted  admbiusion 
t«  the  kuiff'fe  prcttencu,  and  ttaw  his  face  (cf.  '2  K 
25"),  are  tierhaps  to  be  compared  mtlier  with  the 
supreme  I'eraian  judc^  (Herod,  iii.  31)  than  with 
the  represcniativcsorthe  six  families  which  took 
part  with  Dnrius  apainst  the  pwudo-Smordis 
(Herod,  iii.  841.  The  name  is  poB«ibly  Persian, 
arfnutf^i^'ODrcstrainod.'  In  the  LX.K 'only  three 
names  arT>  piven.  H.  A.  Wuite. 

ADMINISTRATION  in  the  general  sense  of  ser- 
vice is  now  obsolete.  But  it  is  round  1  Co  12^  '  there 
are  differences  of  adnkinistrations'  (i.e.  different 
kinds  of  Christian  service,  RV  'ministrations,' 
the  liKeitM  AT  word).  In  2  Co  9".  thouph  the  Or. 
ia  the  same  [iiaKoria,  aing.),  tho  mcaninc  ia  not 
service  ^nerally.  but  the  performimce  of  service 
(RV  ogam  *  ministration '  from  Ccneca  Bibie). 

J.  HASTtKnS. 

ADiriRE,  ADHIRATION.— These  words  occur 
in  AV  as  the  e\preKii<in  of  Kimplo  wonder, 
without  indiulini'  s[inniI»ation.  2  Th  1"  'When 
he  shall  cunie  to  Iw  jilorifjftd  in  hi.s  saints,  and  to 
be  aduiirvd  (RV  'marvelled  at*)  in  all  them 
that  believe' ;  Jude  v."  'having  men's  jwrsons  In 
ftdmiration*  iGr.  BaviUiorrn  *poa<awa,  RV  *ahow- 
hi];  respect  of  persons');  Rev  17*  '  Wlien  I  saw 
her,  I  wond«rctI  with  p-eat  a.'  (UV  'with  a  preat 
wonder').  Cwnporo  the  version  in  metre  of  Ps 
1(15'  '  Remember  his  marvellous  works  that  he 
hath  done,'  is  rendered — 

'Think  an  the  works  that  he  ti&th  done, 
Whi«t)  adnUntion  br«c<L* 

J.  Hastings. 
IDNA  {ii;y  'pleasure').—!.  A  contemporary  of 
Eira,  who  inarried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  U)*).  2. 
The  head  of  tho  priestly  house  of  Harim  in  the 
time  of  the  high  priest  Juiakim,  the  son  nf  .Tenluia 
(Ueh  li2").  H.  A.  White. 

APMAH.— i.  (nrir)  A  Manassite  ofKccr  of  Saul 
wbo  deserted  to  Dnvid  at  Ziklaj^  (1  Ch  12*').  2. 
(nriB)  An  officer  in  Jcliosbaphat's  army  (2  Ch  17'*). 

J.  A.  bRLiirE. 


ADO.— Mk  5^  'Why  make  ye  this  adoV  (RV 
'  Why  make  ye  a  tumult  T ').  The  older  form  is  at 
do,  where  '  at '  is  the  prep,  before  the  inhn.,  found 
chiefly  in  northern  ling,  and  supposed  to  como 
from  the  ScuiidiuiLviiin.  '  Wc  have  other  things 
at  do,'  Toumcic^  MijsterUs,  p.  181.  'At  do '  was 
coutract«<l  into  'ado,'  and  then  looked,  upon  as  a 
subat.    Cf.  hhaks.  Tam.  o/  Ukr.  V.  1 — 

'  IaV»  follow,  to  sn  tho  nd  ol  ihli  uOo.' 

While  throwing  it  out  of  Mk  5",  the  RV  introduces 

'  ado  '  into  Ac  •20'" '  Make  yc  no  ado  (AV  '  Troulile 
not  yourselves'),  for  Ids  life  is  in  liim,'  though 
the  dr.  {dopv^ita^t)  is  the  aauie  in  both  places. 

J.  UASTtNGS. 

ADONIBEZEK  (ptf  'j^l.—Tlie  name  a«  it  stands 
in  Jg  1*'  nuwt  mean,  lirzrk  (an  otherwise  un- 
known deity)  is  my  lord.  The  town  of  l^zek  (which 
see)  will  then  altio  bavo  taken  it^  name  from  that 
of  the  god.  Tho  chief  of  a  Can.  kinf^dom  inS.  I'al., 
he  wad  defeated  by  the  trihe  of'  Judfih,  taken 
prisoner,  and  mutilated  by  having  liis  thnmiNt  and 
great  toes  cut  oil.  \\\»  IxMtHt  was  that  hu  \\bA 
similarly  treated  Mvunty  kingH.  The  mutilation 
was  intended,  white  [ireservini;  tho  captive  as  a 
trophy,  to  rendi^r  him  innijwilile  of  mischief. 
According  to  I'lntarch  (/,i/<; «/ /y*.),  the.\thenians 
decreed  that  every  prisoner  of  war  should  lose  his 
thumbs,  fio  that  while  fit  to  row  he  should  1m  unlit 
to  handle  H|x-ar.  Ilaunilml  im  accunnl  (Valer.  Max. 
is.  %  exU  2)  of  mutilating  prisoner^!,  *prii/ut pcttitm 
parte  succisa.'  These  may  be  slanders,  but  they 
prove  how  conceivable  such  mutilation  was  even 
then,  and  what  was  its  object  at  all  times. 

A.  C.  Welch. 

ADONIJAH  (Tftii).— 1.  Tho  name  of  thp  fourth 
son  of  David  (2  S  3»,  1  Ch  3^).  After  the  death 
of  Absalom,  Adonijah,  who  was  next  in  onler  uf 
birth,  naturuUv  rtigardml  hiitiHctf  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  His  expectation  wiw  cloubtlesfl  shnred 
by  tJie  nation,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time 
encouraged  by  liis  father.  The  situntion  had  been 
altered,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  Bath- 
#hcba  into  tho  royal  harem,  and  by  tliu  birlli  uf 
Soliimun.  The  inituonre  and  the  ambition  of  this 
latest  uf  David's  qu<.>enii  rcuderwl  it  certain  that 
Adonijah  would  encounter  a  dangerous  rival  in  his 
younger  brother.  It  was  probably  his  knowledge 
that  intrigues  against  his  intercsta  were  U-ing 
carried  on  in  the  harem  that  led  to  the  prcniutun; 
and  ill-Btarrcd  attemot  of  Adonijah  to  heiKu  the 
crown  before  his  fattier's  death.  The  narrative 
(1  K  1  And  2)  is  from  the  same  jwn  as  the  section 
ill  2  S  which  contains  the  Mtnry  of  AlL>(nlom'8 
reltelUon,  and  is  evidently  thu  nork  of  one  who 
hail  aooens  to  tnistworthy  Miiircc.H  of  information. 
There  are  soverai  features  of  reatmhlance  be- 
tween the  two  nanntives;  and  the  two  chifif 
actors  therein,  Absalom  and  Adonijati,  wem 
to  have  rescmblLtl  one  another  in  diNposittun 
and  even  in  bodily  characteristics  (cf.  1  K  1'"" 
with  2  8  U^  16').  At  firrt  Adoniiah's  enterprise 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  lie 
attached  to  nis  cause  such  important  and  in- 
tluential  supporters  a«  Joah  the  conimandcr-in- 
ohief,  and  Alimthar  tho  priest.  In  companv  with 
these  and  many  mentbors  of  tho  royal  family  and 
the  king's  house,  .4.domiah  held  a  great  feast  at 
Kn-Roget,  where  the  linal  arrnng<!menta  were  to  1»e 
matle  tor  his  coronation.  Rut  he  lin^l  reckoned 
witlmut  hi.i  hnnt.  Oni;  whom  he  hni\  not  invitpd 
to  the  banquet  was  destined  to  checkmate  the 
conspirators  ere  their  plans  were  msturcd.  Nathan 
the  prophet  seems  to  nave  occupied  much  the  same 
position  at  tho  court  of  David  as  Isaiah  afterwards 
held  at  that  of  Hezekiah.  Seeing  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  tost,  Nathan  hn^tened  to  Batli- 
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ith«bn,  whose  fears  Iid  easily  a^'iikenctl  by  poinling 
out  t)iu  dnnger  to  wliicli  li^r  own  lifu  and  tliat  of 
Solatnon  would  be  expo««d  if  the  attempt  of 
Adonijah  should  Hucct>t!d.  HathRhiiluij  who  HueiiiH 
to  have  already  obtained  from  David  a  promiso 
that  8uloiiion  nhonld  snoceed  him  on  the  tJironi.', 
iramcdiatvly  eotight  an  interview  with  the  a^nA 
kinc,  and  informed  him  of  what  was  tranKplnng 
nt  En-tiogol ;  while  Nnthnn,  in  acconlnnce  with  a 

fjrKarrangcd  iilan,  t--amc*  in  opportunnly  to  conlirm 
ler  sLojry.  Tbw  proiihot-couii-ttUor  played  hi-s jiart 
with  ooiiMiumiiate  sVill,  notably  when  (1  K  I*^)  he 
expressed  surprise  that  the  kin<;,  if  lie  had  aanc* 
iioned  tliu  action  of  Adunijah,  had  not  taken  his 
old  frieudft  and  veunsellurit  into  hiit  confidence. 
Yielding  to  the  rej>re5GntationH  of  the  queen  and 
I  he  prophet,  David  renewed  his  oath  to  Oathsheba 
in  favour  of  her  aon,  aod  took  prompt  measures  to 
MccQio  the  accession  of  tlie  latter.  At  such  a 
juncture  the  wipport  of  the  royal  Imdrgnard  waa 
nil-important,  and  fortunately  their  loyalty  waa 
beyond  suspicion.  Tlieir  commander  was  oraered 
by  David  to  escort  Iheyuuthfal  Sotumon.  mounted 
upon  his  father's  mule,  to  Gihon,  and  to  have  him 
anointed  king  by  /adok  the  priest  and  Nathan 
the  prophet.  Tim  commiMiou  was  executed 
amidst  the  eatbuainHm  of  the  j)eople,  who  rent  the 
air  wilkahoutaof  'God  wive  King  Solomon  !'  The 
unwonted  notae  reached  the  cunt  of  Ad»nija)i'» 
guetttH  nt  En-Kogel,  cauxtng  astonishment,  which 
]taK!ivd  into  conHt<^*rn.ition  u'lien  Jonathan  the  wn 
of  Abiallmr  hurried  in  with  the  news  that  David 
had  i-liCTsen  Sijhmion  ic  suceeed  liim.  The  com- 
jmny  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  Ailonijah  himself 
was  80  much  alarmed  that  he  fled  for  piotpntion  to 
the  altar.  Solomon,  however,  a'n'ecd  to  spare  hirt 
life  on  eondiliuu  of  future  loyalty.  If  Ailonijah 
difiplayed  no  cousvicuous  M-isdom  in  hitt  attempt  to 
scizu  the  crown,  Jiiif  next  act,  which  cost  him  hie 
life,  ie  hard  to  explain,  except  on  the  priuciplc. 
Quern  DcKSVttlt  ptrdert  print  aenuntat.  After  tlie 
death  of  hts  father  be  actually  requested  Solomon 
to  bestow  upan  liim  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Sliunammite,  the  utaideu  who  hod  attended  upon 
David  during  his  declining  years.  And  on  advo- 
uatu  fur  him  in  thta  delicate  matter  he  chose 
Bathsheba !  No  one  who  i«  acquainted  M-ith  the 
notions  of  Ka.st^'rn  courts  can  wonder  at  the 
roBontmcnt  of  Solomon,  or  that  he  construed  this 
re<i^uest  as  an  act  of  treason.  Considering  the  re- 
lation in  which  Ahislrag  had  stood  to  l>av1d,  tlte 
jHionle  wouUl  ei-rlainly  inftir  (hat  Adonijah  in 
taking  her  for  hi8  wife  still  asserted  hL»  right  to 
the  crown.  {Comnare  the  story  of  Abner  and 
Uhlw^hetb  in  2  S  3-,  and  of  Absalom  in  2  S  IG".) 
Speedily  was  sentence  pronounced,  'Adouijali  hath 

rken  this  word  ngainnt  his  own  life ;  surely  be 
II  bo  put  to  death  tlii»  day'-,  and  the  sentence 
waa  immediately  e.xct;uted  by  the  eapLoin  of  the 
guard. 

3.  Ono  of  tlie  Levites  who,  accordinf;  to  the 
Chronicler,  waa  Kent  bv  tlehoHbapliat  tu  teach  in 
the  citidM  of  Judnh  (-2  Ch  17';.  8.  One  of  the 
'chiefa  of  the  people'  who  scaled  the  covenant 
(Xuh  iO").  Same  as  Adonikam  (Eir  2'*  8",  Neh  7'"). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ADONIKAH  (C3Uiti  *niv  I-erd  has  arisen').  Ezr 
2"  8'\  Neh  7'^  1  Es  V*  SY  The  bend  of  a  Jewiali 
family  after  the  Exile  ;  in  Neh  10'*  Adonijah. 

H.  A  WlUTE. 

ADONIRAH,  ftDORAIHcyrtc,  ^^^K|.— The  latter 
name  o<!c«rK  2  S  20-',  1  K  12",  and  ia  probably  a 
eorruption  of  Adoniram.  The  LXX  sup]«>rt8  this 
view,  reading  'ASwupaji,  2  S  *»-*,  I  K  4«  6'*  (Heb. 
ornit),  1  K  12'*  (13  'Apa/x,  A  ' A6ufC(>ti^),  and  in  the 
parallel  2  Ch  lO^'A&fjftipaa  (HeU.  et^r,  Hiwloramk. 
A.  was  'over  the  levy,'  that  is,  be  Buperintendwl 
Lhu  levies  employed  in  the  public  worka  during  the 


reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Keho^KMim.  He  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  rebellions  Isr.  when  aent  to 
thorn  by  Rehoboam  (1  K  IS'-"). 

J.  F.  StENN'KG. 

ADONIS.— Strictly  not  ft  name  but  a  title,  \\t}f 
'Ad6n,  'Lord,'  of  the  god  Taminuit  (which  sec). 
Is  17»  KVra  'plantings  of  Adonis'  (o-;?;^)  'f^j 
ni('£  na'anuirifm,  text  ^pleasant  planta')  and  the 
tieiting  of  'vine  dUps  of  a  stranger'  (strange  god). 
Is  muutioucU  as  the  result  of  Laving  'forgotten 
the  God  of  thy  Rolvation.'  So  Ewald,  Lagarde, 
Chiiync.  Willi  '  planLin-^'s  uf  Adonid,'  cf.  the  Gr. 
'\6uiinia%  Kvrot,  quick-growing  plants  reared  in  pots 
or  ba-skets  (Plato,  Phadr.  27ti  II),  and  olFerod  to 
Aphrodite  at:  emblems  of  her  lover's  beauty  auil 
earlv  death  (Theocr.  15.  113). 

Thomean'mgof  na'awwnJwia,  however, doubtful. 
Na'aniaii  haprmnbly  the  name  of  a  god ;  cf.  the  name 
of  the  Syrian  general  (2  K  5'),  and  Ar.  Nn'ninn, 
a  king's  name  (Tehrizi'a  fiehnlia  to  Ham/Lta).  The 
riverBolus  ianoweallediVaAr  jVn'nffU2n.  Lagarde 
{Stm.  i.  32)  quotes  .Arab,  name  of  the  red  anemone, 
Shitka'ifyU-n'Nit'juiin,  exnUining  an  'the  wousil 
of  Adonis '  ]  but  see  Welniausen,  Skizzrn,  iii.  p.  7. 

C.  r.  BuRNEy. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (p;j  'j^  'Lord  of  righteousness,' 
AV  Adonl-iedec),  kmg  of  Jeru»aletn  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  imdcr 
.loshna.  Aft«r  the  Cibeonitcn  had  succeeded  in 
makin"  a  league  with  Israel,  he  induced  four 
other  kings,  those  of  Hebron,  .larmutli,  Ijichish, 
and  Eglon,  to  unite  with  htm  against  the  invaders. 
I'irst  they  attacked,  as  traitors  to  the  common 
cause,  the  Gibeonites,  who  appeale<l  to  Joslina  for 
help.  Hy  a  rapid  night  marcli  from  Gilgal,  Joshua 
came  uni^xpcetedly  upon  the  allied  king!),  and 
utterlv  routed  tliem  [JnsnuA,  HETii-HonoN]. 
Adonf-zedek  and  his  usKiclates  sought  refuge  in  a 
<iavc  at  Makkiidah.  but  were  taken  and  brought 
before  Joshua-  The  Heb.  chiefs  set  their  feet 
upon  their  necks  in  token  of  triumph.  They 
Mere  then  Hlain,  and  their  Inidics  hung  up  until 
the  evening,  when  they  were  Inkcn  down  and  tlung 
into  the  cave  where  th«v  had  hid  thenisctvea,  the 
mouth  of  wiiich  was  filltd  up  with  great  stones 
iJos  lO^-").  In  Jos  10*'-  LXX  reads  'ASuiviSi^tr, 
and  some  have  identitie<i  the  latter  with  Adonioenek 
of  Jg  1».  (See  Kittel,  //ij(.  of  Jleh.  i.  :107  ;  Rudde, 
JiicAt.  u.  Sam.  GSf. ;  WeJlh.  'Einicit*  [Ulet'k:  182.) 

K.  M.  liOYD. 

ADOPTION  {uloBtaia.)  is  a  word  ui^cd  by  St. 
Paul  to  designate  tlie  priviletjn  of  Buuship  iKsLowcd 
bv  God  on  His  people.  \Vhll«  Jesus  Mimself  and 
the  New  Testament,  writers  all  speak  frequently 
ail  J  emphatically  of  our  bleasings  and  dutic-*  as  sons 
cir  chiluren  of  G*<xl,  no  other  ot  them  employs  this 
special  term,  which  occurs  in  five  places  in  the 
Epi.^tlea  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  4»,  Ko  S"' »  t>*,  Eph  1«). 
It  rtcnms  to  express  a  distinct  and  definite  idea 
in  that  apo^itle'K  mind  ;  and  tiince  adoption  was, 
in  Itoman  taw,  a  t<H!hnical  term  fur  on  act  tliat 
had  specific  legal  and  soeial  elTect-M,  there  is  much 
prohaoility  that  he  had  wjmf!  reference  U\  that 
in  his  iise  of  the  word.  The  Komans  maiiitftineil 
in  n  vcrj'  extreme  way  the  rights  of  fathem 
over  Ih^ir  children  as  practically  despotic:  and 
lhe!<e  did  nut  cenAO  wlum  tite  oons  came  of  age,  or 
had  famiUen  of  their  own,  but  while  the  father 
lived  could  only  be  terminated  by  certain  legal 
l^roceedinga,  analogous  to  thoeo  by  which  alavea 
were  isold  or  redeemed.  The  same  tenii  {manci- 
fnitw]  wottippliod  to  a  pr()cess  of  tliis  kind,  whether 
a  man  parted  with  his  son,  or  his  ulttve,  or  Ms 
goods.  Hence  a  man  could  not  be  trant^ferred 
froiri  one  family  to  another,  or  put  into  the  potrition 
of  a  MOn  to  anV  Koman  citizen,  without  a  formal 
legal  act,  whicli  was  a  ijuasi  sale  by  his  natural 
father,  and  buying  out  by  the  peraon  who  adopted 
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Iiini.  It  ho  was  not  in  Ui«  ptiwisr  of  a  nAtiimi 
father,  but  intlcpendeDt  {sui  Juris),  ns,  e.y.,  if  his 
father  wero  cicail,  then  he  could  only  be  put  in  the 
pince  of  son  to  another  by  a  solttmn  act,  of  the 
t>o%*ereigii  |ieople  nAaeiiible'l  in  their  rQltgioas 
cApaeity  (coTnitia  curutta).  For  each  fainilj-  had 
its  own  rclipotu  rites,  and  ho  must  be  freed  by 
pttbUc  authority  from  the  obligation  to  fulttl  those 
(if  one,  and  taken  bound  to  observe  tiioso  of 
anotlier.  That  trausoctiun  was,  however,  properly 
oallod  arrogatio,  while  adajuio  Ktrictiv  dcniiteil  the 
tAkiiig,  Inr  one  man,  of  a  mui  of  anutlier  lo  be  \\\» 
son.  Thia.  though  not  requiring  an  act  of 
legialatioo,  had  to  be  re^'iilarly  atteHted  by  wit' 
iie«aea;  and  in  old  form  one  struck  a  pair  of  ftcalcs 
with    A   piece    of   copper  as  an  emblem  of    the 

ftrintitive  nroce«s  of  sale.  Adoptinn,  when  Uiua 
c},Tilly  perlormed,  put  a  uinn  in  every  rwiiect  in 
the  postition  of  a  Bon  by  birth  of  him  who  had 
adopted  him^  no  that  he  poH(i(>sHed  tlie  uaiue  ri^litA 
and  owed  the  aame  obli<;ations. 

Xo  such  le;;al  and  complete  transference  of  filial 
righto  and  dntJeit  Rcein!!  U>  have  existed  in  the  law 
of  Iwnel ;  thougli  there  may  have  been  many  cases 
of  the  informal  adoption  known  among  us,  as  when 
Mordecai  took  the  orphan  Ksthcr,  his  nncle'H 
daughter,  tu  Ite  his  {Est  2^).  The  failure  of  heirs 
was  provided  for  by  the  lovirate  Jaw. 

Kow,  ainee  St.  Paul  repreM!ut«  the  Clirj«tUin'H 
adoption  as  carrying  with  it  certain  definite  prin- 
le^j'os  which  would  not  be  involves]  in  ^ach  an  act 
as  Mordecai's,  and  hince  he  may  welt  have  been 
acqutinted  with  the  Konion  practice  in  thi^  matter, 
it  seenu  probable  that  ho  maj  have  had  it  in  view. 
(Sec  Dr.  W.  E.  iJall  in  Contemp.  Rev..  Aug.  18DI). 

The  carbeHi  Inatiuice  of  hhi  nse  of  the  word  is  in 
hl»  Epistle  to  the  Uahitiajui,  in  a  paaaage  in  whioh 
Kvcral  nanieH  of  human  relations  are  ojaed  to  illua- 
tratA  Lhoae  between  Gnd  and  man,  and  where  tlie 
aposUe  eiqpressly  nays,  '  I  speak  after  the  manner 
oi  men'  (3"),  i.e.  I  use  a  hmnan  analog'  to  make 
luy  argument  plain.  The  term  that  lie  lirat 
employs  after  thin  reitinik  iq  Uiat  rendered 
covenant,  or  tefltauient  (^afi^oj),  hero  probably 
in  the  >;rcn(!ral  sense  of  difipo^ition,  without 
empharis  on  the  peouliarities  either  of  a  covenant 
or  of  a  testament.  In  virtue  of  this  disposition. 
which  wus  one  of  promise,  given  to  Abraham  and 
Ilia  Boed,  the  blessing  comes  to  all  who  ore  united 
to  Christ  by  faith  ;  for  the  promise,  St.  Paul 
argnea,  was  not  to  tlie  physical  doRcendanta  of  the 
batriaicb  as  a  multitude,  but  lo  a  unity,  the  one 
\fe.«»)ah,  who  was  to  gather  all  nattonti  to  Himself. 
According  to  thi»  diMjKMtiliun  of  ftod,  believeni  are 
sons  and  heirs  (3*-").  But  before  their  faith 
in  ChrLst  they  were  kent  in  ward  under  tlie  law, 
which  w-a«  not  intondcu  to  add  a  cimdilion  to  the 
covenant  of  protniae,  but  to  brin^'  their  latent  sin  to  a 
hea<l  in  traiiKgreasiona  (3'").  so  that  they  might  not 
aeek  to  be  justified  bv  works,  but  niiglit  accnjit  the 
blceaing  as  of  (iud'a  free  grace  through  Chtist,  who 
became  a  cunte  for  us  that  He  might  redeem  a;;  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (3'*-  ■■^■").  TIiia  neemsto  Iw 
clearly  the  general  line  of  the  argument.  But  tho 
position  of  men  under  the  law  appears  to  be  repre- 
MUted  by  St.  I'oul  in  two  dilferent  ways,  sometimes 
as  bond-aervants  under  the  cnr«e  (S**-"  4''"),and 
somcLimcfl  as  children  under  age  (4''').  The  ox- 
jilanation  of  thic  may  bo  found  in  thocon»tideration 
that  St.  I'nul  never  uipant  to  deny  that  Abraham, 
David,  uud  other  believem  in  OT  liinex  were 
really  JostifiPti  ine«  Ito  ■4'*');  M-hile  aa  many  as 
were  of  the  works  of  the  law  were  under  the  cnnje. 
The  former  were  like  children  under  age,  not  yet 
mjoying  tl»e  full  privileges  of  ponship  ;  tlie  latter 
w««  like  bond-scnants.  To  both  alike  the 
Ueadng  broiishi  by  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  tlio 
tima  u  calica  adoption  (Gal  4^].  and  this  iteems  to 


iralicntt)  that  St.  I'aul  holdr^  the  aonship,  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  to  be  founded  on  tlio  covenant 
promiie  of  God,  and  not  on  the  natnral  relation  to 
(jod  of  all  men  as  such.  We  must  not  therefore  lower 
the  meaning  of  adoption,  in  his  mind,  to  the  confer* 
rin?  of  tho  full  privil^es  of  aons  on  those  who  are 
children  by  birth.  It  ia,  as  the  whole  context  shows, 
a  pui^iliunbcfitowcd  by  a  disposition  or  covenant  of 
<jod,  and  through  a  redemption  by  L'limt.  This 
prtdiabty  led  St.  Paul  to  the  iwo  of  tho  word  ;  for 
the  Koman  adoption  wn.s  uffeuied  by  a  li»gal  act, 
whic-h  involved  a  quiLsi  bui  iiig-ont.  He  alsii  plainly 
rcj^ards  it  as  like  the  adoption  uf  Human  law  iii 
tbi.>4,  that  it  ^ives  not  merely  paternal  care,  but  the 
complete  rigute  of  sonship,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  »  Son,  and  the  inheritAnoe.  No  doubt  thin 
legal  analog  may  be  picsted  too  far  ;  and  Sts  Paul 
plainly  indicates  that  wimt  he  uicaus  hi  really 
»ometliing  far  deeper  ;  for  it  is  founded  upon  a 
spiritual  union  lu  <>(Hi'ti  Son,  which  lit  dewribed 
aA  '  putting  on  Christ' (3-'');  so  that  our  adoption 
is  not  a  mere  fnmml  or  legal  act,  though  it  may  be 
eum  [lared  to  sueh  in  rospeot  of  ita  authoritative  and 
abiding  nature. 

Some  theologians  of  different  schools  (e.,17. 
Turretin,  Schleiormacher]  havo  inferred  from  tlie 
connexion  between  redemption  and  adujition,  in 
(iai  4^,  that  ailoption  i»  tlie  (Kj^itive  |iart  of  the 
I'omplete  b|ps»ing  of  justification,  of  which  re- 
dtimption  or  forgiveness  is  the  negative  port.  But 
this  is  a  verj-  precarious  inferenw ;  and  the  two 
terms  are  so  dinerent  in  their  meaning,  that  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  adoption 
a  blo&aing  distinct  from  our  having  peace  with  (iucl 
and  acee&s  into  His  favour,  which  no  deserilieK  in 
Uo  5'  as  the  pobilivo  fruiti^  of  our  justiiication. 
These  blessings,  indeed,  cannot  be  iie|mratMl  in 
reality;  ihey  are  only  different  aspfet^>  of  tht*  one 
grrait  gift  uf  life  in  Christ  ;  but  in  order  to 
understand  clearly  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
NT,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  thcni  oeparatuly. 

'i'lie  next  place  where  St.  Paul  iipeaks  aliout 
adoption  is  in  Ko  8"-".  Ht-re  he  is  speaking  of 
the  believer's  new  walk  of  hnlineas,  and  he  has 
said,  '  \i  by  the  npirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
bofly,  ye  shall  live'  (8").  In  proof  of  this  he 
a.'MiertH  that  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  are  tho  sons  of  God '  (8") ;  and  "then  ho  proves 
this  in  turn  by  saying,  '  Vc  received  not  tho  (or,  a) 
i^nirit  of  Iwndnge  agam  unto  fear,  but  yu  recHived 
tilt'  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.'  The  line  of  reasoning  Ik  I  he  name  as  in 
Galatians,  hut  put  in  the  inverse  order.  The  pro- 
uiwi  of  lifo  in  pruvud  bv  the  fact  of  our  being 
yonsof  God  ;  and  that,  again, becuuKc  tht>  spirit  that 
He  haf<  giveu  us  w  llial  of  adoption,  enabling  us  to 
address  God  as  our  Father,  and  tiO  (8'*}  wilnussing 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  fhildrcu  oi  (Jod.  In 
this  possiblv  there  may  be  miiiio  allui^ion  to  the 
witneiuies  which  were  necessary  to  the  solemn  act 
of  »loption  according  to  Roman  law  and  custom. 
Then,  an  in  the  earliur  KpiKtln,  it  i-s stated  that  this 
adoption  carrier  with  it  all  tlio  right«  of  true  son- 
ship,  '  If  children,  tlien  lieiri*.'  etc.  {H'*).  St.  Paul 
next  proceeilt*  to  contrast  this  glorious  prospect 
with  tnc  present  sufferings  of  tho  peoplu  of  God. 
These  aaiTerings  are  shared  by  alt  creation ;  and 
the  delirerance  is  to  be  at  tiio  rcvoalinu  of  the  sons 
of  God  (B"),  when  creation  itaulf  shaTl  tUtare  the 
liborly  of  the  glory  of  tho  sons  of  God  (3"].  So  in 
8^  he  says,  '  we  wait  for  our  ndojitinn,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.'  It  is  the  resurrection 
of  life  at  the  coming  of  tho  l^r>l  tbat  is  un- 
doubtedly meant;  and  that  is  called  here  the 
adoption,  because  it  will  be  the  full  revelation  of 
our  sonship.  Now  are  w-e  eons  of  God,  as  St.  John 
puts  it ;  but  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  wlutt  we  shall  be ;  but  when  it  shall 
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apiJtiar,  we  aliall  be  like  Him  (1  Jn  3''^).  AiioIIilm' 
sinking  parallel  i^*  to  l>e  found  iii  Diir  Lord'K  wonli^, 
ail  rHWinfeil  by  St.  LuUh  (iSf*-*'),  of  Ih^we  tbat.  ar«; 
ftcpountt-il  Murtby  to  attain  to  thv  rt-KiUTisclioii 
from  the  deAt),  '  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,  fur 
they  arc  e<|ual  unto  the  an;:eh,  and  arc  soas  of 
liou,  being  Biinituf  the  rcsurructiun.'  As  salvaliuit 
U  sometiiiifs  spoken  of  as  a  thtiij;  perfect  here  and 
now,  and  soint^times  aa  only  to  w  coninlettxl  at  thK 
laatt,  80  Bt.  Paul  spvaks  of  adoption.  It  l)clon(r«  to 
the  believer  really  and  certainly  now,  buti>enectly 
only  at  the  resurreotion. 

En  Ro  9*  St.  Paul  mentions  *  tho  adoption ' 
first  among  the  privileges  of  Israel,  whicli  he  there 
enanierat4».  '1  uta  ifi  lu  accordance  with  ttie  fact 
tbat  the  nation  aa  a  whole  in  called  in  tJie  UT 
God's  Kin,  and  individual  members  of  it  HU 
children,  sohh  and  daii;;bt«ni.  Tbn  term  impliH,-* 
further,  what  u  also  tuutiht  in  OT,  that  they  bad 
this  relation,  not  tlirouKh  phyaical  deKcat  or 
creation,  but  by  an  net  of  f^ro^ioua  love  on  God's^ 
part.  And  in  9"'',  St  I'aol  teaches  that  not  alt 
the  children  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  children 
of  Ciu^l,  but  they  wfio  are  of  the  promii>ti,  i.e., 
as  he  nut  it  before,  they  who  accept  the  promise 
by  faitn.  It  i«  not  necejwary  to  m:ppo»e  that  St. 
I'aol  speaTis  here  of  another  adoi>tion,  q  nito  distinct 
from  tho  Christian  one ;  it  in,  indeed,  an  earlier 
and  leas  perfect  phase  of  it,  but  he  regards  it  as 
essentially  tlie  same ;  since  tlie  gofipel  was  preached 
before  to  Abraham,  and  justilication,  tliouijh 
founded  on  the  actual  redemption  of  Clirist,  was  by 
anticipation  applied  to  liim  and  many  uchurii 
before  Christ  came. 

The  toBt  place  where  Sl  Paul  uses  the  term 
adoption  la  Eph  P,  where  ho  sa)*:*  that  God 
et^^rnally  (oreordoined  believers  unto  adoption  ns 
sons  throujjli  Jesus  Christ  unto  HiuiHetf.  This 
riTfers  lu  the  eternal  tmipuse,  in  iiccordanco  with 
which  t.!od  doea  all  His  work»  in  time,  and  corre* 
B-pondH  to  what  he  had  said  in  Ilo  S^,  that  '  whom 
lie  foreknew  He  also  fbreordainod  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  Uo  might  be  the  lirst- 
bom  among  many  brethren.*  I'be  conforiuity 
here  mentioned  probably  includea  moral  Ukenesa; 
but  tho  ultimate  end  is  stated  to  b«  tbat  there 
might  be  many  brethren  of  Chri.'»t,  among  whom 
Tie  is  the  firstborn.  Our  Lonl,  aci-unlhij;  to  St. 
Paul,  i\  in  a  peculiar  sense,  God'ti  Son,  Hin  own 
jiroper  Son,  bejiotten  before  all  creation  (Col  I"), 
onci  the  grace  ot  adoption  mnkea  believers  truly  His 
brethren  and  joint-hetrs  with  Hini,  theuKh  lie  boa 
ever  and  ia  aJI  things  the  pre-eminence  n»  Son  of 
Cod  from  eternity,  by  nature  and  not  mi;rety  by 
grace. 

For  a  fuller  aceount  of  tho  Biblical  doctrine  of 
Divine  Sonship,  see  GoD,  Sons  of  ;  Children  op. 

LnnaATrftR.— Comni.  on  thv  Pnuline  Enn.  by  CWIviti,  Merer, 
AlfonJ,  Ellioott,  Liuhtfoot.  Baiid*y-UiiAaLun ;  vrorks  on  NT 
■nicrjlogv  by  SohmM,  WcIm,  D«>«chW,  Bovon;  studies  in 
I'auline  Thvologjr  bj  Pflald«rer.  SaJMUer.  Brucv-  (Seo  XJt. 
uiidcr  Gon,  80XS  or  ;  OHILbUCf  OP.) 

J.  S,  CASDLI-Stt. 

ADORA  {'ASupd)  in  Idnm^a  (Ant.  xiii.  ix.  1}, 
noticed  in  1  Mac  1 3^.    The  same  as  Adoraim. 

ADORAIH  (c'iM^),  2  Ch  n«.— A  city  of  Judah 
fortiticd  by  Kebohoam  on  the  S.  W.  of  his  mountain 
kingdom,  now  Diint,  at  the  edire  of  the  mown- 
taina  W.  of  Hebron — a  sumll  villag»>.  SiVP  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.  C.  li.  CoNDEit. 

ADORAM.— See  Al>oxiRAM. 

ADORATION.— Under  this  term  mav  be  con- 

venienLly  cunsidcred  certain  [ihoHeH  of  worMbin, 
The  word  itself  liocts  not  occur  either  in  AV  t.ir  H\  . 
but  both  tbu  disposition  of  nund  and  heart,  and 


tlio  ini[\»iiid  i.\iin  .■j.viitns  of  that  dii^jMinition,  which 
are  alike  denote^l  by  it,  receive  abundant  illus* 
Lralion.  From  om;  of  the  actionM  exprt^snive  of  A., 
—namely,  lifting  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  either  in 
order  t"  indicate  that  the  worshipper  was  dimib  in 
the  ifnrred  presence,  or,  more  comnmnly,  to  kiu  it 
and  then  wave  it  towards  the  atntuo  ol  the  god, — 
the  term  itself  Is  often  snpposetl  to  be  derived 
{ftdmiirtntex  orihwi  Buis  dexicmm,  Atiul.  Met,  iv. 
28;  cf.  I'liny,  Ntf  xxviii.  5;  Min.  Felix,  Od.  ii.). 
This  proctic-e  of  kisj*ing  the  hand,  accompanied  by 
certain  otlter  gcnturen,  wai*,  nnmng  the  Komantt,  tho 
special  meaning  of  adoratio  as  distinguishwl  from 
oratio  or  prayer.  It  was,  in  antiquity,  expressive 
of  the  deepest  respect,  and  is  aJuideil  to  in  Job 
31",  posaifply  alM  in  1  K  W,  Ps  2",  Uoa  IS". 
Adi/i-art  is  liowever  a  comiKiuml  verb,  meaning, 
lirnt,  '  to  address,'  then,  '  tii  «iilri?Ji.t,  to  supplirattf,' 
and,  finally, '  to  worship.'  That  A.  should  embrace 
at  onue  a  rangv  of  feelings  and  a  series  of  actn  is 
explained  by  a  very  simple  cunsidenition.  The 
most  profound  and  must  intense  feelings  are  iui^t 
tlioec  which  act  or  gesture  expresses  lietter  tlmn 
words.  It  is  only,  therefore,  to  a  limited  ext<;nt 
that  A.  finds  expression  in  laugumgc,  and  then 
only  in  language  of  the  moi^t  general  and  Ica^t 
objective  kmd.  A.  ii^,  in  the  tirst  place,  tho 
attitude  of  the  sotiI  which  is  called  forth  by  the 
loftiest  thoughts  ond  reaiitations  of  God.  Uefore 
His  perfections  tho  soul  abases  itself ;  it  seeks  to 
get  beyond  earth  and  earthly  things  and  to  enter 
mto  ifis  nearer  prcBt-Qce.  A.  beloiigs  ihiia  to  the 
mystical  side  ui  religion  ;  it  includes  tho  awe  and 
reverence  with  which  the  wml  fwU  ituelf  on  holy 
ground.  It^a  appropriate  exiireiwions  lire  therefore 
those  which  convey  the  feeling  most  adeqimtely, 
even  though  when  tried  by  any  objective  standard 
they  mi^ht  be  prononnoed  meaningless.  We  dis- 
tinguLth  generallv  between  A.  and  those  parts  of 
Prayer  and  Wor.'*iiip  wliiih  arc  directed  tow.ti-ds  a 
wmcial  end, — from  confi^awion,  sumdication,  tliankR- 
;iiving.  Hymns  and  Prayers  of  A.  K<!t  forth  the 
inajenly,  purity,  and  holiness  of  God,  Hi;?  ineffable 
perfections,  and  the  soul's  loving  contemplation  of 
them.  Tho  adoring  heart  is  '  lost  in  wonder,  love, 
and  praise.'  In  the  Psalms,  nature  in  all  its 
departmentA  in  repeatedly  ojilled  it]>an  to  praise 
and  glorify  Gotl.  St.  Paul,  cjiufjht  iip  even  to  the 
thinriipaTen,  knowing  not  whether  tie  was  in  the 
bo«ly  or  ajHirt  from  the  boily,  iiud  hearing  un* 
speakable  words,  is  an  example  of  that  self- 
abandonment  of  devotion  which  is  implied  in  the 
highest  form  of  A.  PuMibly  a  similar  meaning 
attaches  to  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  he  was 
'in  the  ppirit'  on  the  I-ord'.'*  day.  Not  only  are 
aii^cltt  cutlud  uiK>n  to  blesH  the  Ijord,  but  A.  in 
reprciicnted  as  tlie  essence  of  the  lieavonly  life.  In 
Ih  A  a  scene  of  heavenly  A.  is  deiiicted  ;  and 
similar  seenes  are  set  forth  in  tho  Bk  of  Rev 
(l»n  jM*  711-13}.  j\_  ig  hprQ  distingnishe*!  from 
service,  as  something  even  more  truly  funda- 
mental, even  that  from  which  tho  only  acceptable 
Bcrvioo  springs. 

trcol  in  the  only  legitimate  objert  of  A.,  liinre  in 
Him  only  perfection  dwell>i,  and  He  only  must  be 
the  HUpreme  object  of  love  and  reverence.  His 
wnrwhip  must  be  spiritual  (Jn  4**),  and  such  wor- 
ship accorded  to  any  other  is  imiforraly  branded  as 
idolatrv.  Christ  is  adored  becatise  'God  woa  in 
Him '  f'2  Co  S"),  and  because  God  '  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  aud  Is  Utmself  glorified  when  the 
confession    it    made    that  'Christ   ia  Lord'  (Ph 

As  reganls  the  attitudes  ami  acts  expressive 
of  A.,  these,  as  already  stated,  HymlKdisud  the 
feeling  experienced,  and  "varied  therefore  with  the 
kinds  and  degrees  of  emotion  indicated.  liumilitv 
was  naturally   expressed  by  pro&tration,  kneel- 
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ing,  or  umply  bejidiiiK  head  or  body ;  sub- 
mutaion  and.  reverence,  by  the  folded  hundfl  and 
ilowncast  eyes;  wonder  and  awe,  by  tlie  uplifted 
liojidfl  »itli  |ialniii  turned  uuiworuj ;  invuiatioii 
And  »tui)[tlivn.tiuii,  by  hnnds  and  arma  outtitruLchLnl ; 
dtiN^nckncH  and  entruity,  by  c)a!t[K:d  hands  or 
niix'tiny  palms.  Amon^'  [bo  Hebruw*,  xtitndinij 
was  th«  nioro  usual  attitnde  in  public  [imyer,  an  it 
is  among  the  Jews  to  this  day  ;  it  indic-ates,  per- 
bape,  inoro  a  conscionsnesB  of  tlio  presence  of  other 
men  nnd  less  self-abandonment  tnnn  kneHiny  [ct. 
the  Parable  of  the  Pbarbieti  and  the  l^iblican), 
which  therefore  was  more  appropriate  to  private 
devotion.  Solomon,  ll  js  trin^,  knclL  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temiile  (1  K  8»',  2  Ch  6").  Exra  iHzr 
»•)  and  Daniel  (Du  6"t  likewise  fell  upon  Uieir 
knees ;  and  St.  Paul  knelt  in  pniyer  with  the 
ciders  of  Ephesua.  In  all  tlie^  in«tancos,  however, 
the  idea  ctniveyed  is  latbcr  that  the  spectators  were 
overlookin;;  or  UHsi-ttinK  at  an  act  of  private 
devotiun,  than  tlint  they  were  taking  part  in  public 
or  common  prayer.  In  one  instance  [2  S  7'"=  I  Ch 
l'**)  Vi'O  tend  of  iriUing  an  an  attitude  of  prayer; 
bnt  thifl  prolxiltly  ia  a  form  of  knoidin);,  the 
liody  being  thrown  back  «o  aa  to  r^Hl  upon 
the  heels,  as  in  other  cases  (1  K  18*^)  it  was 
thrown  fonv&rd  until  the  head  was  placed  between 
the  kneeft.  To  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  person 
{■Tfi^Kvrrifrtx)  woA  an  act  of  extreme  reverence, 
}^nera1lv  ftrroiiiimiiviny;  supjiUcation  (1  S  25**,  2  K 
4",  Esl  ;i^  Mt2S".  Mk  5»,  Lk  H",  Jn  U»).  Froe- 
tratton  Wfore  a  liutnan  patron  or  l>euefiii'tur  waa 
on  Oriental,  not  a  Roman,  custom,  and  hence  St. 
I'ctcr  declined  to  receive  it  from  Cornelius,  in  whom 
it  indii-atfd  a  mi^pprebensioa  as  to  tho  quality  of 
the  aiMstlo.  Of  hand:^  lifted  to  heaven  we  read  in 
Is  1^,  1  Ti  2".  The  coDsccrnlion  of  love  was 
denoteil,  an  we  have  aeen,  by  the  kiAH.  Mo<iea  and 
JoMhuft  were  eammanded  to  reinovu  their  MiminU 
(Ex  3*,  Jos  5"),  because  the  presence  of  Uud  made 
bolf  the  ipround  on  which  they  stood.  In  all  these 
insiance*  it  is  easy  to  discern  now  tho  outw&rd  act 
expnased,  and,  in  uxpreaoln^r,  tendnl  to  int«iii»ify  in 
thebeoitof  the  w*orHliippeT  the  feeling  with  which 
it  was  BsaociaLed.  A.  Stewart. 

ADORNIHO  (mod.  adornment)  occnra  in  I  P  3* 
*  Whose  a.  let  it  not  be  that  outward  n.  of  plaiting 
(lie  hair.'  The  latest  u&e  of  n.  as  a  suhttt.  i&  in 
H.  Mote's  Sevrn  <'h.  (1600) :  '  Her  pranking  and 
odomings'  {Oxf.  Diet.).  J.  Hastings. 

ADHAHHELEOH  l^^rrtt).— 1.  A.  nnd  Annmnic- 
lech,  the  i^ods  of  Sephan-aim  to  whom  tho  coUmistM, 
broDght  to  Samaria  from  ^ephan'aim,  burnt  their 
chiltken  in  the  fire  (2  K  17").  Adrammcloeh  has 
been  identified  with  a  deity  frequently  mentioned  in 
AMyrionrecDrda  whose  name  is  wriUen  ideographi- 
f«JIy  AK.  HAR.  and  an.  nin.  in.  This  nonie  has 
Iweu  conjectu rally  rewl  'Adar';  and  if  this  con- 
jeetnre  be  ri^bt,  *Adar'  may  be  identified  with 
' Adrammelecn '  (i.b.  'Adar-prince'  or  '  Adar- 
Molech ').  '  Adar '  is  a  name  of  Accadian  ori;;in, 
■i;,mifying  'Father  of  decision'  {or  judgment). 
'Adar'  was  aclivo  in  sending  tlie  waters  of  the 
Dcluue.    (Cf.  Sebrader,  K.W,  on  2K  17"). 

3.  (2KI9",  Ifl37')Dientiimed  withSharezerasone 
of  the  unrderem  of  Kenoaclierib.  In  In  (/.c.)  and 
in  all  tho  ventions  of  Kings  (/.r.)  the  two  murderers 
ore  de-scribed  as  the  *on*  of  JSennocherib,  but  the 
K<thlhh  ot  Kinjpi  oinils 'hiM  sons.'  A  Babylonian 
cliTonicle,  rcferrinc  lo  the  murder,  snyrt  simply, 
■  On  the  twentieth  of  tho  month  Tebct,  E>cn- 
noclicrib,  kin;^  of  Aanyria,  waji  kilK-d  by  Uh  stm 
(iinjr.)  in  an  inwurrection.'  (Sec  E.  Schmdur,  tiiiiiu. 
Khriftlirhf  Bihliuthrk.  vol.  ii.  p.  281.  iind  C.  il.  W. 
Jubns  in  ErposUory  Timai,  vol.  vii,  p.  23Sf.,  and 

W.  E.  BaBNEU. 


ADRJLMyTTIUH  {' ASpaninTtci')  v,&»  on  ancient 
city  of  the  country  Slysia,  in  the  Kora.  province 
Aota,  with  a  harbour,  at  the  top  ui  tho  gulf  Sinus 
Adrami/ttenHj.  The  population  and  thu  name 
were  moved  »omc  difttitnro  inland  during  th«; 
.Middle  Agcii  to  a  into  M'hicli  ix  now  calle^l  Kdremid. 
It  niu.-*t  have  been  a  city  of  -.Tcat  imitirtjince  when 
Ppr(;Hnio.H  vms  the  capital  of  the  kind's  of  Asia ; 
antl  hence,  when  Asia  became  a  Itom.  province, 
Adramyttium  wa«  selcctetl  na  tho  metropolis  of 
the  N.W.  district  of  Asia,  where  the  assizes 
{amventtu)  of  that  whole  diNtrict  were  held. 
It«  ships  mode  trading  voyagea  ulung  the  coattta 
of  Atiia  and  tut  far  aft  >iyria  (Ac  ^') :  and  n 
kind  of  uintmuut  exported  from  tlic  city  was 
highly  esteemed  (Pliny,  iVif  xiii,  2.  5j.  Its 
imj>ortanco  04!  a  tnidiug  centre  is  shown  by  ita 
heme  one  of  the  cities  whore  citto/thori,  the  uTcat 
commercial  coinage  of  the  cast,  were  struck  be- 
tween I'iS  and  ti7  B-C.  It  suirured  Krcally  during 
the  Mithridatto  wars,  and  rnthur  declined  in  im- 
portance ;  but,  even  s^  late  oji  tlio  .^rd  cent.) 
under  ('aracallo,  it  still  ranked  auflicicntly  high  to 
Ktrike  alliance  coina  with  Ephoaiia  (implying  cer- 
tain reciprocal  righta  in  respect  of  religious  foati- 
vals  and  games).  W.  M.  Hah-say. 

ADRIA  (Ac  27",  UV  Sen  f,f  Adria).— The  sea 
'^amidttt'  which  the  hhip  carrying  8t.  Paul  waa 
uriven  during  fourteen  daya,  before  it  stranded  on 
Melita.  After  pos.'iinK  Crete,  tho  voyoKera  en- 
counlereil  a  vinjltunl  *  northeaster '  (ilV  Eurn* 
qtiUo),  before  which  they  drifted,  and  running 
under  the  island  of  Clauda  (ItV  Cauda,  nuw  liozo), 
they  were  afraid  of  Itoing  carriiU  t*>wurds  the 
quicksands  (RV  Syrtisi  dreaded  by  llm  marimir 
on  the  African  cooiit ;  but  eventually,  on  thu  four- 
teenth  tluy,  deachftil  laud,  wlifirn  they  ran  (he  ship 
aground  on  on  island  called  Mulita.  Tbe  sea  wliiuli 
they  traversed  is  termed  6  'ASpiat.  Tbroe  questions 
nrt.ie— {I)  a»  to  the  form,  ('J)  as  to  tho  orijiin,  and 
(3}  as  to  the  range  or  connotation,  of  the  wonl. 

1.  WH  prefer  the  asjiiratod  form  'Aiplat;  hut 
while  lioih  forms  ot'i'-Ur  m  ancient  wrilerw  (tkie  tho 
variatioiia  in  I'anly-Wijw.  RE  s.v.),  onr  choice 
must  depend  on  the  probable  derivation  of  tbe 
name. 

3.  There  were  two  towns  of  similar  name— Atria 
or  Iladria,  in  Piceuum  (now  Atri),  an  inland  toAvn 
haviuguorelatiou  to  the  .-\<iriatic  (except  indireclly 
tlirouuh  its  pott  uf  Mutrinum),  and  Atrin,  a  town 
of  early  commercial  importance  near  tlie  mouth  of 
tbe  Poj  with  which  the  name  ia  as.soeiated  by  snoli 
antborilies  as  Livv  (v.  33),  Strabo  (v.  I),  nnd  Pliny 
(//A'  iii.  I9U).  This  town,  still  called  Adria,  u 
descriKsl  by  Lii-y  and  others  as  a  Tuscan  settle- 
ment, but  by  Jnstinlxx.  1.9)  as  of  Or.  origin;  audita 
cnrlyreliilionswith  Greece  are  (aa-Mouimst-'n,  in  CIL 
V.  I.  p.22<>,  pointsoutJyctmorecHrtainlyattesteilby 
iHiiattid  vases  of  (ir.  style  found  in  no  small  num- 
ber there,  bnt  not  eUewhere  in  that  district  of 
Italy.  The  Picentiue  town  was  in  imperial  times 
called  Hadria,  and  earlier  coina  belonging  to  it 
are  inscribed  IIAT.,  while  in  inscriptions  from  thu 
town  on  the  Po  the  fir^t  letter  is  represented  by  A, 
nut  by  JI,  and  Momnisen,  for  that  ruuion,  boa 
latterly  preferred  the  form  Ati'in. 

3.  AB  Adriaa  waa  early  u!ieil  in  the  aenae,  to 
which  Adriatic  has  again  lioon  conlinod,  of  tho 
branch  of  the  sea  t>etwecn  Italy  and  lllyria,  it  w-as 
not  unnatural  so  to  vnderatand  it  in  Ac  27,  esp. 
OS  an  island  olT  its  lUyrian  shore,  iliJita  [now 
Melcda),  might  have  been  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wTct'k.  Uryiint  {Diss,  on  the  wind  Kuroctydun), 
Macknight,  and  others  adopted  this  view,  whii:h 
Home,  on  their  authority,  have  accepted,  althuucli 
Gcalicer  hnd  pronounced  it  ridiculoua  and  hardly 
wortE  refuting.   Its  chief  champion  ia  W,  Falooner« 
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vhose  DiiUKrtatuin  on  St.  PauVs  Vot/itfje,  pulilUlieU 
in  1817,  was  reissued  in  1870  by  the  w-ritcr'H  nephew, 
Judf;e  Falconer,  witU  copioun  ailditionaJ  notes 
caiitrovertine  {though  with  little  real  euccess)  the 
arguments  oT  Mr.  Smith  of  Jorttanhill,  in  support 
of  the  tradition  which  regards  Malta  av  the  scone 
of  Nhipwreck.  and  tftkes  Adriafl  in  tbo  wider  sense 
of  the  waters  between  Cret«  and  Sicily  ( Voyngf. 
and  SKipwruk  of  St.  Paul,  1848).  The  htatorv  of 
the  strangely  varyini;  usage  is  well  indimtetl  by 
Partsch  in  Pauly-WiM,  s.v.,  and  by  MUllor  in 
hLi  ed.  of  Str&bo,  pp.  328,  335,  338.  At  fintt  the 
iiiiuie  strictly  belonged  to  the  inner  portion 
adjoining  the  mouths  of  Uie  Po  and  the  coast  of 
the  Veneti,  while  the  lower  or  south  fKirtioa  waa 
known  i\»  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  tli«^se  names  soon 
lKM:ame  interchan;;(--ahle,  or,  if  a  distinetion  was 
dra^vti.  it  wa«  that  of  two  ba*tinft — thy  inner  aa  far 
as  Mount  GarKaniis  Wing  more  strictly  'tlie 
Adrias,'  the  outer  tlie  Ionian  Sea.  Stmbo  expressly 
recoffnises  this  distinetion,  Imt  indicates  that 
Adna«  had  now  l>ecorae  the  name  for  the  whole  (ii. 
123,  vji.  137).  Itut  while  Adrin.s  comca  thus  to 
iiuduile  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Inttcr  term  in  its  turn 
obtained  an  extension  to  the  »en  lyiii^  l)etwt;i<ii  the 
weet  cootits  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  whicli  ia  callwl  by 
Stmbo  the  Sicilian,  and  was  alw  termed  tlie 
Auflonian  Sea  (ii-  r25),  and  the  name  Adriaa  now 
received  a  corresponding,  but  even  p"eater,  exten- 
uon.  A  very  clear  light  is  thrown  on  the  range  or 
connotation  of  '  the  Adrias,'  oa  used  in  Aot«,  by 
the  stnUMut:nts  of  Ftoleniv,  who  tlomriithed  (not 
•immediately,'  aj»  Sniitli  lias  said  [p.  127),  but) 
sixty  or  RevtTnty  yeara  afUT  St.  Luke  (he  was  alive 
100  A.D.),  and  who  jiresent-!*  nn  nwige  wliich  must 
!«  presume*!  to  have  liei-ji  nut  only  c\ist*^nt,  hut 
current  and  j,'enerally  accepltfl  for  aome  eonsiiier. 
able  time,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  work. 
Ptolemy  places  the  Adriatic  to  the  east  of  Sicily 
(lit.  4),  to  the  RouUi  of  Achaia  (tii.  14),  to  tliu  we-sl 
und  Boutli  of  the  Peloixiniiesus  (iii.  IQ),  nnd  to  tlie 
^SL'st  of  Crete  (iii.  15),  thus  giving  to  it  precisely 
the  extent  which  Strabo  assigns  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  We  meet  the  same  wider  range  in  earlier  as 
well  as  later  WTiters.  The  only  nrpiment  of 
weight  wlduceJ  by  Judge  Falconer  in  op|«fiition  to 
the  case  thus  ostablisherl,  is  that  clitCM'liere  {iv.  3) 
lUolemv  places*  MeltlA  (Malta)  in  the  African  Sea, 
wliicli  bonnds  Sicily  on  the  south.  Hut  it  is  too 
mnrh  to  construe  this  aa  llioii<'li  Pt«letny  'dis- 
tinctly nnd  nnc^uivorally  r^rhntrd  \\m  inliLiid  from 
alt  SCR-'*  but  thnt  of  Africa.'  The  alleged  '  »?xcluHion  ' 
iaaincrc  inference  by  Falconer  from  the  '  inclusion'; 
not  at  all  ncce.-*Miry  where  Melila,  l^'ing  between 
the  twfi  M'jis  called  Afrtean  and  Sifiliuu,  nughl 
easily  be  a>^o<:iftttd  with  cither.  At  any  rate,  the 
main  qnestinn  conti^ms  not  the  mere  gcugrnphical 
aanignation  of  Melita  as  such,  but  the  meaning  t*> 
be  attached  to  'the  AdrinA' aa  the  sea  whldi  the 
vessel  traversed  on  il«  voyage.  And  hore  most 
commentators  agree  in  holding  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  current  usage  of  the  time  when  St.  Luke 
wrote,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole  expanse  of 
waters  between  Crete  and  Sicily. 

WiLiJAM  P.  Dickson. 

ADRTEL  {S(cT)i*).— Son  of  IJarriUai,  a  native  of 
Abel-meholah  in  tlie  Jordan  Valley,  aliout  10  miles 
S.  of  Uethshcan.  He  miuTted  Alcnii»,  tiie  eldest 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  should  have  been  given  to 
David  an  the  slayer  of  Goliath  (1  S  IS").  Michal 
(S  S  21*)  is  0  mistake  for  Murab. 

J.  F.  Stknninq. 

ADUBL  ('A3ot)i\,  Hcb.  ^m-ik,  S^t.  S-miK},  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Tobit,  To  1'.  A  variant  fonu  of 
■^ei^,  1  Ch  l".  J.  T.  Marshall. 

JU)ULLAI(  (dV?!^).  now  7rf-V/-m«'  'Feast  of 
vater,'   or  'Jd^'et^tt/eh  *  Feast  of  the  hundred' 


Adullftmite  ('5^?  'native  of  Adnllani)  m  anplie 
to  HiraJi,  the  friend  of  Judali  (Gn  3S').     At  tli 


(see  Clcrmont-Gonncnu  and  Conder  in  PEF  Mem. 
iii.  301-67;  Conder,  Trnt  Wark,  p.  27fi  f.  j  Smith, 
O'eoijr.  n.  '2'2&),  in  the  valley  of  Klab,  is  fretjuently 
referreJ  to  in  the  OT.  *  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Cnnnanites  (Gn  38'),  in  the  district  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judali  after  the  connncst  (Jos  12"). 
It  was  fortiiied  by  Kchoboam  {2  Ch  IT),  and  is 
mentioned  later  on  by  Mlcah  (1").  After  tlie 
Captivity  it  was  re-[M*opled  by  the  Jews  (Nch 
1 1^),  and  continued  to  T>b  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Mnccal>eeii  (2  Mac  12*'). 

The  Cave  of  Adiillam,  famous  tlirou";!!  its  osHOcia- 
tioQ  with  the  early  history  of  David,  has  usually 
tiecn  isupposud  to  have  hml  no  connexion  with  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  has  been  located  by  tradi- 
tion, an  well  a.-*  by  inuny  travellers,  in  the  Wady 
Kharuilun,  abinitsix  miles  sou  Ui-eost  of  Bethlehem. 
The  moct  recent  autliorilies,  however,  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  an  entindy  suitable  site  for  it 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  Ihnt 
tlierc  is  no  reason  for  scpnrnting  the  two.  Half- 
way between  Shocboh  and  Keilnh,  and  10  miles 
north-weftt  of  Hobron,  some  caves  have  been  found, 
the  iioaition  of  which  suits  all  wc  arc  told  about 
DiLVid'H  )itrongbold,  and  wliiult  are  at  once  ceiilial 
and  di^fenwible.  It  may  l«e  re;iarded  as  practicAlly 
settled  that  the  Cave  of  Adullain  wa»  nut  for  from 
wh'-re  I)avid  had  his  encounter  with  Guliatb. 

led 
tlio 
lime  of  the  conqttest  Adnllam  was  a  royal  city, 
and  if  it  was  ho  m  iliroli's  tiiue,  he  was  probably 
king.  W.  MuiK. 

ADULTERY.— See  Cbimes,  ojxd  MARitrAGr. 

ADUMHIM,  The  Ascknt  of  C0T7?  "^'7),  Jos 
IF  18'',  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
l»etween  Judali  and  IJenjamin,  is  the  «tcep  pass  in 
which  the  niad  Oincends  from  ileric-ho  to  •lurusalL-ni. 
It*!  name,  7'til' at  ed-Dumm,  iit  t^iiU  the  xame — 'tite 
ascent  of  blood'  or  'red,'  nnd  is  mo.tt  probably  duo 
to  the  red  marl  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  iiass.  In  this  pass,  notorious  for  robberies  and 
murders,  is  the  traditional  'inn'  of  Lk  li>",  nnd 
near  by  the  Chattel  Rouge  or  Citerno  Itougc,  built 
by  the  crusaders  for  protection  of  pilgrims  from 
Jeniisalem  to  the  Jordan.  A.  liE.NDKlssoN. 

ADVAMTAOE. — This  is  one  of  our  numerous  niiR- 
Bpelt  Kng.  words,  Itcompsfrtnnawin/,  'In-fore,' with 
tile  surtix  affe.  Hence  it  has  no  connexion  with 
Ijit.  prep,  ad  (though  the  misspelling  is  found  aa 
early  as  1523),  and  the  meaning  16  nut  simple  profit, 
but  Hupprichrity.  In  this  seiisc  it  is  found  in 
I?o  3'  'What  a.  then  hath  the  Jew?'  nnd  2  Co 
2".  to  which  IIV  mida  2  Co  V  12''- »».  In  .Joli 
35',  Jude  V.'* 'a.' should  be  'profit.'  And  ho  tUo 
verb  '  to  advantage,'  now  obeoiete,  wliich  is  found 
in  Lk  1)^,  1  Co  IS** '  what  advantagetli  it  me!' 
ia  rightly  turned  into  '  proht '  in  ItV, 

J.  ilASTIMGS. 

ADVENT.— See  Farolsia. 

ADYENTURE.nowolw.  asaverK  iflfound  Dt2S" 
'  The  tend(?r  nnii  delicAto  woman  among  yon  which 
would  not  a.  (Intrans.^  venture)  to  set  tlie  sole  of 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicatone^ns  and 
Lcndemcss':  Jg  9"  'For  my  father  fought  for 
you,  and  a-*  (transit.  =  risked)  his  life*;  Ac  llH' 
'desiring  him  that  he  would  not  a.  himself  (JoOfoi 
lavTi>¥,  'give  himself)  into  the  theatre.'  Cf. 
Shaka.  Two  0.  of  Vcr.  III.  i.  120^ 

'  LwiMJ*?  would  sdreotun  It* ; 

and  for  the  Intrans.  nao  Rom.  and  Jul.  V.  Hi.  1 1— 

'  I  am  altnoat  ^mi<l  to  atmnd  slonp 
Here  ill  cliocliiirohyuU;  jrctl  wlU  wlTcatuce.' 
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•  At  All  JiiW<.'iitnr«  '  rtceurn  \Vii  **'■' '  we  are  born 
nt  all  ft.'  (aiTooT^fJiwt,  KV  '  by  nitre  clminre')  ftiid 
*Rt  all  nil  ventures,'  Lv  20"  m  {~)p,  in  tho  usual 
pbriiAe  ci*  -13  ifiQ).  Cf.  T.  WUson  11^^53) :  'which 
Mliowte  (bboot)  ...  at  all  avcututes  liittlo  miMio/ 

J.  Hastisgs. 

ADVERSARY.  —  Bc^idoa  the  ireneml  »en»e  of 
opponent,  a.  ocxmrH  with  the  npci^inl  nurnning  of  Bn 
opponent  ut  law  (d^TiJiKoi),  Lk  li**  '\Vht>n  thou 
uoesl  with  thino  wivursAiy  to  the  ma;iif Irnto ' ; 
SUS^Lk  18^,  Id  llie  foil,  pftwiages  it  is  used  as 
the  tr.  of  Hoh.  [pp  SdtSn,  Nu  tK'-,  1  S  '2tf*,  2  y  lU^', 
I  K  a*  ll»*-=^=».  Cf.  1  V  G"  'yoor  a.  (Gr.  ii^i5.«i) 
*  Um  devii.*    S*m  Satan.  J.  Uastixgs. 

ADVERTISE,  '  to  f,nve  notice.' '  infonii,*  Nu  24" 
'I  will  n.  thpi!  what  this  penptn  sIiaJI  do  tu  thy 
I»eo]>tti  in  the  hitler  days ' ;  und  Ru  4*  '  I  Ihoiipht 
to  a.  thee'  (KV  'disclose  it  unto  thee').  In  the 
lost  pUAsaj^e  the  Ilvh.  is  *  lUK-over  the  »!nr  '  ([]«  iji). 
See  Eah.  Advertisement,  in  thu  nenac  of  precept, 
admonition,  oi'ciir»  in  the  heading  of  Sir  20. 

.r.  Hastings. 

ADVICE,  ADVISE,  ADVISEMENT.— *  To  take 
ndvice'  in  mod.  Kn^.  in  to  eoniiult  with  aiiothnr 
and  TttcoiTQ  I1L8  opinion.  But  tn  Jg  It^"  n-"'' 
S  CU  25"  'to  take  a.'  means  to  eonsult  with 
oneself  and  pive  an  opinion;  Jg  19*  'consider  of 
it,  take  a.  (KV  'take  counsel')  and  speak.'  So 
Slutka.  2  Henry  Vl.  II.  ii.  67— 

*  Antl  ttiftt's  not  sudiknl;'  to  be  pcrform'd : 
Hut  with  adrloe,  and  nkat  Kcrvcy.' 

Advise  in  the  BnnBo,  not  of  giWng  advice  to 
another,  hat  of  deliberiLLing  with  oncH^f,  \b  fount! 
twice.  2  S  24"  'now  a.  (KV  'adviae  tlieo")  and 
ficc  what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent 
me,'  and  I  Ch  21'=  (KV  'consider').  'Well 
adviftc4'  in  Pr  13'*,  '  but  with  the  well  advised  is 
wi&loni,'  means  not  those  who  have  accmitf-d  good 
advice,  but  lliose  who  are  cautious  or  ueliWrate. 
Cf-  Baeun,  Etuuiys,  *I«t  him  be  .  .  .  adviHed  in 
his  answent.'  Advisement,  now  obs.,  occun* 
1  Ch  12*"  'the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  upon  a. 
(i.«.  after  deliberation)  sent  him  away' ;  2  mac  U^ 
•When  they  hod  taken  long  a.  thereupon'  (KV 
'  when  these  proposals  liod  been  loni-  con»ii)<^red ']. 

J.  Hastings. 
ADVOCATE    <ra/)d«\^T«}.  only   1    Jn  2<.      See 
SriuiT,  Hni,v. 

AEDIA8  (B  'K-^lM,  A  -W-»,  I  Eb  0".  — One  of 
those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their  'Btran;^e' 
wives.  The  conuspontiinj;  name  in  Ezr  10™  is 
Elijah  (n.'^M,  "HWo).  The  lorm  in  1  E«>  is  a  cormp- 
lioD  of  tiie  Cr.  (UAU^  read  as  dkHAl\),  and  baa  no 
Uob.  equivalent.  U.  St.  J.  Tiiaokehav. 

jENEAB  (AiWai)  is  the  name  of  a  juiralytie  at 
Lydda  who  was  cured  by  Peter  {Ac  U"-**).  Wo 
ftnd  the  name  tised  of  a  Jew  in  Joa.  Ant.  xtv. 
X.  22.  A.  C.  Headl.im. 

JENON  (Mpi^f,  'aprinrcs')  is  mentioned  only  in 
Jn  3^-'  uti  near  to  Salt-m  (which  see).  As  the 
name  *»prini;t)'  is  cotnuiun,  its  locality  must  Ite 
fixtnl    by    that  of  Snlem.     KiumbiuH  and   Jeninie 

Silaoo  .fenon  8  milo*  wiutli  of  St^ythoiKtli*,  now 
iiiaan  ;  and  the  name  SAlini  in  Mittl  to  attach  to  a 
mound  some  tf  or  7  mites  south  of  lieisan.  wiiile 
thrce-qanrters  of  a  mile  wutli  of  it  are  seven  springs. 
'  lti%'nlctA  oliio  wind  about  in  all  directions.  .  .  . 
I  have  found  few  plaors  in  Pnlcftttne  of  which  one 
waiW  Ml  truly  »ay,  "  Hero  ia  much  wtitcr'"  (Van  de 
Velde.  ii.  p.  34.'>.  etc.).  The  rliief  dilIic;uUy  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  identification  is  th«  naming  of 
Salem  (Jn  3^)  as  a  well-known  to^vn,  Bagcestin;; 
tM  well-known  Salim,  east  of  Shechem,     Conder 


has  pointed  out 'Ainftn,  bearing  the  name,  situated 
in  tne  Wftdy  Fftr'ah.  *  Here  wua  once  a  large 
villaije,  now  uomjdetely  overthrown.  A  great 
Dumber  of  rork-cut  cist.eni8  are  obwjrved  on  the 
aittj'  {b'urvty  McHioirs,  ii  p.  234).  A  little  to  the 
tKiutli  of  'AintUi  ia  a  succestiioa  of  springs  with  tiat 
meadows  on  either  aide,  where  great  crowds  might 


gather  by  the  bonk  of  thu  eupiuus  perennial  titre:am 
nhaded  by  oleanders.  Here  were  '  miiiiy  waterB' 
{.In   ;(■'   KVmt.       !t  is  aecewible  bj-    roads   from 


all  quartcri<,  and  is  situated  b}'  one  of  the  main 
roaxls  from  Jeru.<v.  to  Galilee,  the  road  pasi^ing 
Jacobs  Well  (Jn  4")  which  onr  Lord  may  have 
takou  to  meet  the  Baptist  in  view  of  tiireatoneti 
misunderstandings  ana  jealousies  of  this  disciples. 
Kor  a  full  dewription,  fiee  ("onder's  Tvjit  IK»ri.  ii, 
pp.  .^7,  r»8.  *riie  distance  is  about  7  mileM  fnun 
Snlim.  which  has  Iweu  uiade  an  objection  to  this 
identiiicHtiini ;  but  there  i»  no  nearer  town  of 
imix>rtaiice  by  which  to  deaoribe  it6  situation. 

A.  Uendkkson. 
iESORA    (Aiffupd).   Jtb    4«    (AV    Esora).  —  A 
SoinaritaQ  town  noticed  with  Bcthhoron,  Juricho, 
and    Salem   {Sdltm].     Possibly    'A»ueh,    N.E.    of 
.Sheclium  {.SU'F  vol.  ii.  sli.  xi.).      C  K.  CoKDEB. 

AFFECT,  APFECTION.-In  ita  literal  sense  of 
'  to  net  upon,'  ailect  t»ceunt  imeo.  La  3°'  '  mino  eye 
afl'ecteth  mine  heart.'  In  Sir  13"  the  meaning  is 
to  a.>ipire,  '  Atlect  not  to  be  made  equal  unto 
him  in  talk.'  Uesides  these,  obaorve  Ual  V-  "*, 
wlit^ru  the  meaning  is  to  have  atlcctioii  for,  be 
fond  of.  Gal  4"  'Tliuy  wialously  a,  you,  but 
not  well  jGr.  fjj\(Kii-if  i/ftit  ov  na\wt,  Rv'  'They 
zealously  seek  yon  in  no  good  way');  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might  a.  them'  (liV 
'seek  them").  Cf.  Kingham,  Xenoph.  'Alwaies 
soure  and  cniell.  so  that  Souldicrs  ottcctcd  bim  as 
children  doe  tlieir  Schoole master.'  He-tides  these, 
a.  occurs  only  Ac  14^  '  made  them  evil  ii"!  *  {KaKiia) ; 
2  Mao4«  'not  well  a""  (dXXirptoi),  KV  'ill  a*"."); 
13*  'well  a*"'  ((il^in-if*).  AfTectlon  in  old  Eng. 
i-f  any  bent  or  dispoitition  of  the  mind,  goo<i 
or  hati,  OS  Col  3'  'set  your  a.  (Gr.  Af»a«tT«,  RV 
*sct  your  mind't  on  things  above'  Ilonce,  totr. 
rdOoi  and  the  like,  aome  adj.  is  added,  aa  Col  3' 
'  inordinate  a.'  [tir.  viffm,  lEV  '  jMiM^ion ') ;  Ko 
1"  '  without  natural  a.'  {tir.  Acropyot).  Hut  in  the 
pla.  alffctionB  means  pawsions,  a«  (lal  &"  '  the  flesh 
with  the  a.  (Or.  iriDijfta,  KV  •  passions')  and  luats* ; 
Ito  l**  'God  goye  them  up  unto  rile  a.'  (Gr.  irdfli? 
ari^ci,  KV  'vile  jioRsions').  Cf.  the  dillerfnee 
between  'passion'  and  'passions.'  RV  gives  'atlec- 
tiona'  in  a  good  [i.e.  the  mod.)  sense  at  2  CoO" 
(AV  '  bowoh),'  which  see).  Affeotloned  is  found  in 
the  neutral  sen.'MJ  of  ' ditiposcd '  in  Ko  12'"  "kindly 
a.  {Gr.  ^tXiirTopyoi.  KV  'tenderly  a.')  one  to  anothpr.' 
Cf.  Fuller.^/«//if^.(/.  'He  (Luth'cr)  was  very  lovingly 
allectioned  towards  his  rttildreu.'     J.  HASTINOa. 

AFFINITY.— In  I  K  3>  'Solomon  nuule  a.  with 
Pharaoh* ;  2  Ch  18'  '  Jehosliftplmt  .  .  .  joined  n. 
with  Ahab';  ami  Ezr  t>"  'Should  we  .  .  .  join  in 

a.  with  the  |>eople  of  tliese  attoniiitutions?'  a.  Lias 
the  H[H>rinJ  sense  of  relatiouMliip  by  marringt>,  being 
distinguished  from  eonsanguinity  or  relationslup 
by  Hootl.  Cf.  Selden,  /,/ikw  of  E%tg.  (16-lf<|,  '  Many 
that  by  a.  an<l  consanguinity  were  become  Englisli- 
mcn.'     .See  M^RitrAGE.  J.  UaSTISGS. 

AFFLICTION  is  now  used  only  passively  ;  the 
state  of  being  afflicted,  misery.  So  Ex  ^  ''l  have 
surely  seen  the  a.  of  my  people,'  and  nliiewhcn!. 
But  it  is  aUo  in  the  Bible  us«d  actively,  a«  1  K 
22"  '  feed  him  with  bread  ot  a.  and  witli  water  of 
a.,  until  I  come  in  peace'  {i.e.  bread  antl  water  that 
will  afflict  him).  Cf.  More,  'Let  him  .  .  .  purge 
the  spirit  by  the  a.  of  the  Ueah.*      J.  Hastings. 
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AGAIN 


IFFBAY.— Sea  CRIMES  AND  PCSISHMBNTS. 

AFOHE  and  it«  compounds.— AfoF«=  before,  is 
used  aa  prep.  Is  18'  'aiore  ihe  harvest':  vm  adj. 
2  Es  5"  '  the  night  a.' ;  and  a-i  adv.  Ito  I*  '  whicli 
be  bod  piomiBcd  afore.'  Aforehand  ta  aiiv.  =; 
beforehand,  in  antid]KLtion,  occurs  Mk  14'*  'Sho  is 
come  H.  to  anoint  my  budy  ' ;  and  Jth  7'.     Afore- 

ftromlBCd  ia  now  found  2  Co  9*  KV  'yuur  a. 
Kninty  '  {wfionr^YftXtJfoi).  Aforesaid  oociirR  only 
2  Mac  4»  14».  Aforetime  =  formurly.  aa  Dn  C" 
'(UanicI)  prayed  ...  a"  ho  did  a.'  Aforatimc  is 
happily  introduced  by  KV  at  iJt  B'"-'*-*  Jos  4'», 
1  Ch  4*  Jn  9«  Ro  3*  Kph  2'-",  Col  3'.  Tit  3», 
Fbilem  v.",  1  P  3',  for  various  AV  exftresaiona, 
^anftrally  aa  tr.  of  o';;7  or  riirt.  Tho  a  in  tliefuj 
words  in  a  worn-dowu  form  of  the  old  Eng.  prep. 
an  or  on,    Sec  A.  J.  UASTLNas. 

AFTEB,  AFTERWARD  ('Aft«r,  orfdaally  a 
comi>ar.  of  of,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  ir6,  Skr.  <ipa,  with 
comptir.  fluUix  -ter,  liko  -thor  iu  "eitlier,"  eto.-= 
fanla«r  oHV  —  MuRKAV)  is  found  in  AV  and 
RV  in  al]  the  uiodt-rn  astages  aa  adv.,  crep.,  and 
r<inj.,  both  of  pLice  and  of  tini«.  The  only 
uxjiinples  demnndin^  attention  are:  1.  some  [>aK- 
8(i"es  where  afl«r  nmnnn  'arcordinj;  to/  9A  in  tin 
I*  'And  God  wiid.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  onr  likeneiw' ;  csp.  the  follutving  (whore  Gr. 
is  Hard),  Ito  2*  'after  thy  hardness  and  impeni- 
tent heart';  1  Co  7*  'after  my  jndj,'m(!nt' ;  2  Co 
11'^  'That  which  I  »peak,  1  spt^ak  it  not  aft«r  tho 
Lord  ' ;  I'^th  4"  '  The  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
crcatLsi  in  ri^htooamiusH' :  2  I'  3'  'Scoffers, 
walking  after  tlioir  own  hista'j  Gal  4"  'be  who 
■ntui  of  the  bondwoman  was  bom  after  the  flesh' ; 
Tit  1*  *tlic  acknowledging  of  the  truth  which 
is  after  (RV  'accor^inj^  to'}  gudUuuaa';  and 
He  4"  (where  Gr.  is  ^i-}  *Iest  any  man  fall  after 
(KVin  'into')  the  wuue  exanip!i>  of  unl>elief.' 
2.  Where  after  means  ■  in  proportion  to ' ;  I's  28* 
'give  them  after  the  M-ork  ot  tlieir  hands';  Ps 
9^  (Pr.  Bk.)  'Comfort  u»  agrun  now  after  the 
time  that  Thou  hast  plagacd  us.'  So  Pa  51'  (I'r. 
Uk.).  Cf.  Litany,  *  Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins,' 
and  Wynlifa  tr.  of  Mt  16"  '  Ife  Bflial  yelde  to 
every  man  after  his  works.'  3.  Whuri*  aft«r  iu 
used  for  aftcrwardx,  as  1  K  17"  '  Make  me  thereof 
a  little  cake  tirHt,  and  bring  it  unto  ine,  and  after 
(RV  'afterward')  make  for  tlice  and  for  thy  son.' 
So  lie  il».  2P2*. 

Afterward  is  the  older  fonu  ;  when  the  AV  was 
mode,  'afterwords'  was  coming  into  nae.  Skent 
says  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  moch  earlier 
than  Shakespeare's  time  (but  Orf.  THct.  gives  one 
l3i*>.Hiidoiio  i:n5).  AV(Camh.ed.)hiw  afterward 
GO  times,  afterwards  13  times.  J.  IIASTINCS. 

AGABUS  ('A7aj9oi,  of  uncertain  derivation ; 
prolsibly  from  either  3;ij  '  a  locnst,'  Ezr  2*",  or 
3)V  '  to  love'),  a  (-hristian  propliet  living  at  .leru- 
salem,  Ac  ll''-**  SP"-".  Tliough  the  prophets 
were  not  essentially  predicters  of  the  future,  t!ie 
case  of  Agabns  shews  that  their  functions  some- 
times included  tbe  actual  prediction  of  coming 
events.  At  Antioch,  a.d.  44,  A.  foretold  a  famine 
'  over  all  the  w*0Fld '  in  tlie  days  of  Claudius.  Only 
local  faniinoB  are  kno^^-n  in  this  reign,  though  some 
were  so  severe  as  nHce*wirily  to  affect  indirectly 
the  entire  i^niiiirB  (Suet.  Climd.  xviii. ;  Tar-  Ann. 
xiL  43;  Euseb.  Chron.  Ami.,  cd.  ScliAne,  ii.  252 
et  ai.).  Rotli  Huetontiui  and  Eusehlns  date  a 
famine  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  CJandiiw,  A.U.  45; 
and  since  Jadiea  as  well  as  Gr(>ece  Bulfercd,  it  is 
prolmbly  this  to  which  Agahu!*  rt^ferrcd.  JoMphus 
Kpi;ak»i  of  its  severity,  and  of  means  tnknn  ftir  iU 
relief  {Ant.  m.  xv.  ',i,  XX.  ii.  0  ami  v.  2j.  The  oilier 
prophecy  of  AyiiUus  (a.d.  TiO)  fnlhjwed   the  OT 


method  of  symbolism,  and  has  a  c1oa«  jutrallel  in 
Jn  21",  He  foretold  to  St.  Paul  Iiih  imprisonment 
in  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  therebv  divert  him  from 
the  journey.  Nothing  more  is  Known  concerning 
Aga]tu>i,  tliuu}^h  tliere  are  tmditions  that  he  waa 
one  of  tlie  ttuvunly  dindiilen  of  CUrist,  uiul  that  hu 
suffered  martjTdom  at  Antioch. 

K.  W.  Mors. 
AOAG  (Jjtt,  Nn  24'  :«!  'violent  (•) '  Aw^vr.  offAffu, 
'dinpleasuro'}. — A  king  of  tho  Amalettitos,  con- 
quered by  Saul  and,  contraryto  tho  divine  command, 
wvvcd  alive,  but  put  to  death  by  Samuel  (1  S  15). 
From  the  way  in  which  tbe  name  ls  used  by  Balaam 
iNu  24^),  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  name  of  any 
one  individual  prince,  but,  like  Pharaoh  aiitong 
tliR  Egj"ptian»,  and  (powihly)  Abtmelivli  amoni:  llie 
PhiliHiiiieH,  a  diini^naiiim  or  title  l>urue  by  all  the 
kings, — perhaps  by  ibo  king  of  that  nation  wliich 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Kneucker 
and  Dtbcn>,  without  any  rcaitonablo  ground,  insist 
upon  taking  it  as  a  neraonol  name,  and  make  its 
use  by  tbe  writer  of  Na  24>  a  rominiseenn!  of  tbe 
Ntory'from  Saul's  tiDLC.  J.  MACrHEItsON. 

AGAGITE  (•))!)).— A  term  of  n-nroach  used  to 
doaig)iato  Haman,  tho  enemy  of  the  Jews  at  tlie 
Persian  court  of  Aliosuenis  (Est  a'-'"  S*-"  9«).  In 
Jofiepbus'  version  of  the  story  M  «'-  XI.  vi.  5),  Haman 
is  described  as  '  by  birth  on  Anmlokitc'  In  Est  3' 
iui>tead  of  Agagi'te  the  LXX  reads  Bovyaxov,  and 
in  0^  &  tiaictd^,  while  in  tho  other  poa^agrji 
j^imply  the  name  Hainan  occurs.  Thus  in  tlie 
LXX  the  word  Agagite  doeJi  not  occur.  Some 
have  ar^ed  (c.f/.  Sertheati  in  Oimm.)  that  the 
tlosignation  was  used  to  indicate  to  a  Hebrew  wliat 
'Mi^edonian'  would  to  a  Greek,  anri  that  it  meant 
Amalekite  in  the  eenso  of  a  contemptible,  hateful 
person,  but  not  as  Implying  that  Haman  had  any 
genealogical  coonexion  with  Amalek.  Tho  pro- 
motion cif  a  foreigner  to  such  a  poMtiou  in  the 
empire  at  Haman  occupied,  even  under  the  re;j;ime 
of  the  most  despotic  monarchs,  mnst  Have  been 
quite  an  excej)tional  occurrence.  Apart  fmm  an^ 
other  indication  of  Uamau's  foreign  extraction,  it 
\H  scareelv  safe  to  base  an  assumption  of  itiich  a 
kind  on  the  possible  meaning  of  a  mere  appellative. 
Others  (e.y.  v.  Orelli  in  Herzog)  thijik  that  the 
connexion  of  this  adjective  mtb  the  jiroper  name 
Agag  is  extremely  doubtful. 

J.  Macpher-son. 

AGAIN. — ^The  nrojier  meaning  of  again,  'a 
second  time,*  is  well  seen  in  Rev  19*  'And  n.  (Gr. 
3ci>rra4»',  KV 'a  second  time')  they  said.  Alleluia'; 
Jn  0»*  'Then  a,  called  they  (RV  'so  they  culled  a 
second  time,  tir.  iK  2<it//]oi>)  the  man  that  was  blind '; 
Ac  II'  'But  the  voice  answered  me  a.  (Gr.  ^k 
irtripov,  RV  'a  second  time')  from  heaven' ;  Ph  4" 
'ye  sent  once  and  again '(Gr.  8Ji,  ttrirc,  as  in  Lk  18" 
'  1  fast  ticiee  In  the  week ').  Bnt  the  oldest 
meaning  of  a.  is  'in  the  omKuito  direction' (now 
generally  expnesaeti  by  'bacK.'),  and  of  this  there 
are  some  interesting  examples  in  llie  Itible  :  Jg  3" 
'Ho  hmi&elf  turned  a.  (KV  'back 'J  froru  the 
quarries';  Lk  10"  *whon  I  come  a.  (RV  '  l>ack 
again*)  I  will  repay  thee';  Pr2^™  'None  that  go 
unto  her  return  a.  :  2  S  22*  '(I)  turne<l  not  a. 
until  I  houl  consumed  thoni';  Lk  0^  'lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  a.'  (RV  'never  de&pairing') ; 
Gn  24'  'Must  I  ueiMls  bring  tliv  son  a.  unto  tho 
hind  from  whunce  thou  earnest?  ;  Mt  11*  'go  ami 
nliow  John  a.  (^go  back  and  t*how  John)  those 
things  which  ye  do  bear' ;  Ro  fl*'  AVni  '  who  art 
then  that  answerest  again?'  Cf.  P»  It)*  (Pr.  Bk.) 
'  It  {the  sun)  goetb  forth  from  the  uttermost  i>«rt 
of  tlie  heaven,  and  runneth  almost  unto  the  end  of 
it  11.' ;  and 

•Turn  neain.  WWUinjton,  thrioB  Lord  Mavor  ot  London  !' 

J.  Hastings. 


AGAINST 


AGE,  AGED,  OLD  AGE 
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AGAINST. —1.  In  its  primitive  mcoDing  of 
'opposite  to'  against  ia  rarely  fotmd  alone,  usual!}' 
'over  a.,'  as  Ut  1'  'in  the  plain  ov«r  a.  t]io  Ked 
Saa';  but  wo  lind  Gn  15"*  'nnd  ]aid  each  piece 
one  ft.  Hiiotlier'  (I^V"  *ea<:h  ImU  over  a.  the  otlier'); 
1  Ch  25' •  Thfsy  rasl  lots,  ward  a.  ward";  Ezk  3' 
*  I  have  ma*le  ihy  face  strong  a.  tlieir  faces' ;  osp. 
Nu23*  'Take  all  the  bends  (KV  ' chiefs')  of  the 
Iieople,  and  hnof;  them  up  before  the  X>ord  a.  the 
sun'  (UV  'unto  tbu  Lun)  ticforo  the  buu ') ; 
and  1  H  25**  '  Dai'id  and  his  moo  come  down 
a.  her'  {i.e.  oppUHito  her,  ho  ax  to  niixit  her). 
8.  From  the  muming  'op^xito  to'  of  place,  easily 
arisea  'opposite  to'  of  time,  of  which  wo  have  nn 
example  in  Ko  2"  '  treasurest  up  unto  thynclf 
vrrnth  a.  (Gr.  V»,  ItV  'in')  the  day  of  wrath'; 
1  Mac  5".     Cf.  Si<enser,  Frothalamion — 

'Agniml  the  UrTdkU  dji^r.  which  U  not  loti([.' 

3>  Tn  thi«  sense  a.  ifi  foand  aji  a  conjunction 
in  tlrree  places.  Gn  43*  'thcv  made  ready  the 
present  a.  Joneph  came  at  noon^  ;  Kx  7",  2  K  18". 

J.  Hastings. 

AGAR. —The  sons  of  Agar  are  mentioned  (Bar  3=*) 
along  irith  the  merchants  of  Midian  and  Teman, 
as  ij^orant  of  the  war  that  leads  to  the  secret 
haunt  of  WL-Mlom.  They  are  called  HagarcDea 
(which  wc),  I's  83«;  and  HaCTitcs,  1  Ch  e"^"  27". 
Their  country  lay  east  of  Gilcad. 

J.  T.  Maiwhall. 

AGATE.    See  ililiNCRAi^  and  Precious  Stove& 

AGE,  AGED,  OLD  AGE.— Kc^pcct  towards  the 
aged  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  claim«  of  kin- 
fthip,  wealth,  or  public  olUce,  linA  alwavH  iM^n  a 
characteristic  feature  in  Oriental  life,  tn  mtidern 
Syria  and  Egypt  it  has  a  foremost  place  among 
social  duties,  taking  mnk  with  the  regard  paid  to 
tlie  neighbour  and  the  gueat.  Any  fauure  to  ahow 
this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  voung  ix  Hevcrely 
frun'ned  down  as  unmi^emly  anu  unnatural.  In 
Itimei  the  gmcrnl  cu-stom  was  atienictlicned  by 
the  command  in  the  law  of  Mo«cs,  'Thou  Khalt 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head*  (Lv  10*^).  This 
beautiful  bond  between  youth  and  age  may  be 
described  as  a  threefold  cord  of  wisdom,  authority. 
and  aflection. 

1-  Wittdom. — Where  there  ia  a  scarcity  of  WTitten 
record,  personal  cxpcrioncc  becomes  the  one  book 
of  viadom.  As  it  m  pnt  by  the  Arab,  proverb, '  He 
that  ia  older  Chan  yuu  by  a  day  is  wiser  than  you 
\rf  a  year.'  There  is  a  similar  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  ex[>erien<.-e  when  thev  say,  '  Consult  the 
patient,  not  the  physician.*  llence  the  difUdence 
and  rei>pe<:tfnl  waitmg  of  the  Touth  Elihu,  '  Days 
•hould  t>[xrak,  nnd  multitude  of  years  sliuuld  teach 
wisdom  '  |Job  ^2?).  Similarly  the  taunt  of  Elipbaz, 
'  Art  thou  the  finit  man  thatu'a.i  bom? '  {Job  15^), 
and  hi»  claim,  '  With  \Ki  ore  th<;  grey-headed  and 
very  agod  men'  (Job  15*").  Thus  altw  Moses, 
though  powrenwed  of  the  learning  of  the  Ejryptiami, 
reoeives  helpful  ad%-ice  from  Jetliro;  and  later  on, 
the  tragedy  of  the  divided  kint;dom  in  the  days  of 
Rehoboau  turns  upon  the  dilference  of  opmioD 
between  the  old  and  yotmg  adviierB  oi  the 
king. 

2.  Authority.  —  It  vrns  natural  that  the  voice 
of  experience  and  wisdom  should  also  be  the  voice 
of  authority.  It  was  the  tide-mark  of  Job's  pros- 
pi>ritY  that  the  ftged  rose  up  before  him.  From 
the  dignity  conferred  on  the  father  as  lord  of  the 
house  and  head  of  the  family,  the  title  soon 
paaeed  into  one  of  public  ofhco.  The  old  men 
oecanie  the  *  elders '  of  Israel  and  of  tlie  Christian 
Cbtueh.  SiniilarJT  among  the  Arabs,  the  family 
of  tbe  rulin;,'  tthc-Lkli  (old  man)  bore  the  title  of 
•beikhs  from  thfir  ^oiith^^ui  extension  of  the 
ten^  meaning  that  la  seen  also  in  Uia  oorresp. 


ccclcaiaatioal  term.  When  the  Lord  sought  to  set 
forth  the  high  meaning  of  dUcipleship  with  rcijard 
to  oumity.  ttlauder,  immorality,  and  murder.  He  at 
onco  reached  a  point  that  H«umeU  Iwyund  the  ideal 
when  He  alluded  to  the  laM-  revered  by  age  and 
authority,  and  derlarcd  that  evi>n  it  must  be 
vitaliseii  and  tronsti^reil  (Mt  S-'^'^^K 

8.  Mutual  Affection.— T^^a  teaching  of  the  Bible 
on  age  appeals  as  much  to  the  hcJtrt  as  to  the 
bead,  aiiu  many  alfectionate  intcri:»t«i  are  made  to 
clustiur  around  the  rehitiomthip  of  old  and  young. 
In  the  language  of  cndcuinicnL,  '  tlie  beauty  of  old 
men  is  the  grey  head'  (l*r  2lt^),  and  'The  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory '  (Pr  16").  The  preaeace 
of  the  aged  in  a  community  is  regarded  as  a  oicn  of 
peace  nnd  goodwill,  ju^t  as  the  rarity  of  old  age 
and  of  natural  death  indicates  a  state  of  blood-feud 
and  party  atrifo  (Job  22"*).  John,  wlio  in  youth 
came  to  Cluist  with  a  petition  of  sclli^hufiui,  livex 
to  Kuy  in  hisuhl  age, '  (irimter  joy  have  I  none  thiin 
this,  to  hear  of  uiy  children  walking  in  the  truth  ' 
(3  Jn  v."*).  The  women  of  It'ethlehem  iu  their 
rejoicing  over  the  child  of  Buaz  and  Buth,  bring 
the  expression  of  their  joy  to  her  who  would  feel  ii 
most,  and  say,  '  There  la  a  (ton  born  to  Naomi  '  (Ku 
4").  In  the  same  spirit  the  aucd  aiKistk-,  in  his 
appeal  to  Philemon  on  l>bliaH  of  OnuHlinu:),  given  a 

f predominance  to  love  over  laiv,  faying,  '  I  rather 
■eseech,  beingsach  an  one  a«  I'anl  the  agtxl '  (Philem 
v,'').  The  lost  and  softest  fold  of  this  aflectionale 
relationship  is  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  it«  claim 
upon  the  protection  of  the  strong,  It  was  the 
absence  of  thiit  that  made  Moses  ^nd  apart  and 
unique.  Barzillai  is  too  old  for  new  friendships 
and  fresh  surroundingR.  The  limit  is  set  at  thri*e- 
score  and  ti^n,  and  excess  of  that  is  increajte  of 
Borrow.  Jacob's  retrosjiect  U  over  days 'few  and 
evil.'  There  are  duj*a  in  which  there  im  no  pleasure. 
Along  with  the  recognition  of  long  life  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favour,  thu  apostle  can  say,  'To  dit:  ia 
gain.'  La.<4tly,  when  h*uirt  nnd  lte.oh  fail,  the 
prayer  is  maifo  to  the  Almighty,  '  When  I  am  old, 
lortuikQ  me  not'  (Ps  71'*). 

Along  wtJi  thin  devotion  totheoldand  reverence 
for  the  pa^t,  the  Bible  koupti  a  lari^  si>ace  for  the 
fact  of  reaction  against  routine,  andthe  superseding 
of  the  provincial  nnd  prejwiratory.  Elihu  occupies  it 
when  he  aava  with  the  intensity  of  cpiBram,  *  There 
ia  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  breath  of  t1ie  .'Mmiglity 
giveUi  them  understanding.  It  is  not  the  grt-At 
that   are    wise,   nor   the    aged    that    understand 

I'udgment'  (Job  32'"*)-  Cf.  '  A  new  cnmniandrnent 
give  unto  yon'  (Ju  13**),  Tlie  old  existed  for 
the  younc.  not  the  young  for  the  old.  As  the 
wisdom  of  the  man  of  years  grew  into  the  teach- 
ing of  the  historical  past,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  new  was  really  the  old,  and  that  the  latest 
bom  might  ha  the  most  mature.  The  very  rever- 
ence fnr  t-ho  wisdom  of  the  past  set  the  limitation 
to  its  autliurity.  The  well-worn  garment  had  to 
Ihj  protected  avaiuHt  the  loml  preduniiimnce  of  the 
new  patch.  The  old  Wttles  were  ont;e  new.  Hence 
along  with  the  exlmrtaliun  to  seek  the  '  old  paths  ' 
wo  have  the  announcement  that  'old  things  are 
passed  away.'  Furtlier,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  the 
centuries  along  which  the  Word  of  God  walked 
with  tJio  quc!»tionInKs  and  sorrows  of  men,  as  the 
light  forced  the  darkni'ss  into  (telf-oon^K-iousacss, 
and  the  klngilom  uf  God  L-aiim  nearer,  it  i-ould  not 
but  liupjien  that  the  niiguut  form  would  fometimen 
appear  to  blw^k  the  way,  and  tliiipute  the  passage 
of  the  truth  fur  which  it  existed.  The  appeal  to 
the  Burning  Burdi  is  always  for  some  newer  name 
than  the  God  of  the  fathers.  Ucnce  in  the  course 
of  revelation,  as  the  purpose  of  divine  grace  grows 
laminomi,  the  inDnite  spirit  chafes  agsinst  the 
liniite^l  form,  and  a  tii^ttJiAte  i»  inovokcd  towantfl 
regimental  wisdom   and    macadamized  morality. 
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•f  iW  hnok  makes  men  think  of 
H«M»  in  Israt^l  the  ukt^tiiL  of 
i|  of  the  omnipre.'K'nt  {]a«t : 
the  insoripcioii   uf   rvligiuMri 
■tV  tiM  nnknow-n  god,'  and   tlio  unrest 
<***  w^wi  |<^Uoaophy  to  'some  new  thing'  (Ac 

n*  KU»  wittteesee  tbrougfaoat  to  this  vital 
wMm«iIu|i  hetween  the  new  iin<l  the  old  ;  for  its 
Ih^  ecane  b  a  re^titiou  of  Ihu  lirat — th<a  n«w 
cveatare  etejtping  into  the  new  heAvons  and  new 
MUtK  axtd  m  the  elenial  sen-ice  Iwhitid  the  veil 
new  notes  ani  heard  in  the  song  of  Mo<kh  and  tho 
Ijimb.  As  long  as  tho  power  of  vision  rcmaina 
hmitcd,  it  is  essential  to  the  sublime  that  some- 
thinz  of  hlue  hazo  and  Iwumlli^AAncKA  should  lie 
on  iLe  horizon  hoth  of  life  and  landM-H|H.-. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

jIGEE  (K:it]._Tho  father  of  Shainuiub,  ou«  of 
'  the  Tlivee'  ("2  S  23").  We  should  prob.  read  'tfie 
Ilararite'  here  in  conformity  with  v."  and  1  Ch 
11**,  the  Jonathan  of  v."  [aa  ciucrnded)  being  tliu 
grandson  of  Agee.  "VVellliauscn,  however,  prefirrM 
tho  rending  'Simge"  (I  Ch  U")  to  'Shamniali'  uf 
2  S  23",  and  would  restore  'Khage'  here  for 
'Ag«u'j  on  this  view,  Jonatban  (v.**)  would  Im*  llie 
broUier  of  hliammali.  J.  F.  Stenninx. 

iGGABA  t  A  B»*'"* 'AYVojJd,  B  om,  AV  Oraba), 
I  Es  5»,— In  Ezr  2«  Hngabah.  Neh  7**  Hagnba. 
The  aonrcc  of  the  AV  fomi  is  doubtful. 

AGGAEUS  (A  V  Aggeu»),  1  E»  6'  7',  2  Es  l«  for 
Uaggai  (whioh  hqo). 

AGIA  ('A7(d.  AV  Hagla),  1  Ea  a".-In  Ezr  2", 

Noh7»HntliL 

AGONE.— I  S  30"  'Three  days  agone  1  fell  Kick.' 
This  ii  the  torlior  t'orni  of  llio  past  part,  of  the 
verb  o^dn  or  ngon,  '  to  piusn  hy,'or 'go  on,'  Only 
the  part,  is  found  aft<'r  ISfx),  and  after  Caxton's 
day  this  lonyer  form  gradually  gave  place  to  ago. 
Chaucer  [Trvittts,  ii,  -tio)  says— 

■  or  thix  world  ttw  bytli  tl  lOl  ft^ao.* 

J.   IlA-STIXr.S. 

ACONT.^In  the  sense  of  groat  tnniblo  or 
distress,  agony  ia  used  in  2  Mac  3'*  'TIiltd  was 
no  amall  a.  tLroujLihout  the  whole  city'  ((-f.  3"-"). 
In  Canonical  Scripture  the  word  ia  fonnd  only  in 
l,k  22*'  of  our  Lord's  Agonj'  in  tbo  Garden.  And 
tliKro  ii  se^ni!^  to  have  been  introdnoed  by  Wyciif 
iltrertly  fniui  the  Vnlg.  agonia,  just  as  the  Lat.  of 
tho  Viilg.  was  a  trauRl iteration  of  the  Gr.  iytapta 
fon  which  see  Field,  Otium  A'flry,  iii.,  ad  loc.). 
Tindale  (1534),  Craniner  (1S30},  the  Geneva  (1557), 
tho  lUieims  (1.1S2),  tho  AV  (1611).  and  tlio  RV 
(1881)  all  have  'an  agony'  here;  VVyt-lif  himself 
Iioa  simply  'uguny.'  J,  Hastimcs. 

AGREE  TO.— In  the  sense  of  'as.sont  to/  with  a 
person  as  object,  a.  is  found  in  Ac  0*  'To  him 
tliey  a.'  ^ela0T}fftw  aiT^.  In  Mk  U™  it  is  used  in 
the  obsolete  sonse  of  'agree  with'  or  'coiTe»|Kind 
with,'  'Thou  art  a  Galiliran,  and  tliy  ppeech 
agreeth  thereto'  [bfteti^ti,  TU  ;  IIV  following  cdd. 
omits  the  clause).  J.  ilASTlKCS. 

AOHICOLTURE.— Agrienltnre,  which  in  its 
wider  sense  embraces  horticulture,  forestrj*.  and  the 
pastoral  indu.otry.  is  here  reatrict^id  to  the  art  of 
arable  fanning  —  Inchiding  not  only  ploughing, 
hoeing,  etc.,  but  reaping  and  threshing.  As  the 
savage  pha»ie  has  l»een  followed  by  the  pastoral,  m> 
tlie  jMiatoral  baa  been  followed  by  the  A*',  in  the 
history  of  tho  progressive  people.1.  The  first 
important  advance  Dp<m  the  primitive  stage  took 


tho  form  of  the  domesticAtion  of  wild  anuuals,  and 
this,  by  bringing  nian  iuto  closer  and  more 
delitierate  contact  miLU  Che  soil,  cont^iiiied  the 
promine  of  further  r'r(>gress.  The  doitiei«tiailion  of 
wild  plants  natnrnlly  sncceeded.  and  the  neolithic 
man  is  known,  not  only  to  have  reared  cattle, 
goete,  and  swine,  but  to  have  cultivated  wheat. 
Barley,  and  millet,  which  he  ground  with  mill- 
blones  and  converted  into  bruud  ur  pap. 

While  the  Aryau»  were  &tUI  vuluaJty  in  the 
pastoral  t(ta{ji>,  the  A*"  art  Wiis  being  actively 
developed  in  Egypt  and  j\.tutyriu.  lu  the  Xile 
Valley  nature  Wuntifully  jtaved  the  way.  Tho 
inundations  of  the  Nile  ereute  nn  admirable  bod 
for  the  seed  by  reducing  the  irrigated  soil  to 
a  'smooth  black  paste,  and  tlio  monnmcnis 
exhibit  the  people  as  improving  from  the  carlic.-'l 
tiniKu  their  gri^ut/  natunil  ad  vitn  I  ngf -h.  Tho 
early  trailitioim  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
band,  were  enscntially  nomadic.  The  association 
of  Cain  with  A.  (Gn  4)  impHea  ft  disparagement 
of  the  calling,  Abraham  is  rcprosontod  as  a,  pure 
nonind.  And  althou;;h,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
bibtories  of  isaao  iGii  *20'^)  and  dacoU,  the  be> 
giunings  of  A.  would  naturally  have  a  place  in  tlio 
prinutive  period,  it  ia  only  alter  the  conquctt  of 
Tan.  that  the  Juwi^  taku  rank  as  on  A^  ]>eople  ; 
and  even  then  the  tni)e»  uf  the  tnms-Jordantc 
plateau,  who.>te  territory  wok  unKuitahle  for  tillage, 
continued  to  depeud  on  cat  I  It- rearing. 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Pent,  in  reference 
(o  the  .settlunieat  of  Can.  doubtlcKn  embodies  some 
anoieiit.  laws  and  custams  regulitting  the  Ceuuic 
of  the  soil,  although  other  enactments  mu.-4t  lie 
regarded  as  of  later  origin,  or  even  un  the 
unfu)tilled  aspirations  of  the  exilic  age.  To  the 
last  class  prolmbly  belong  the  institution  of  the 
Bablmtical  year  (Ivx  23",  Lv  26*),  tlio  produce  of 
which,  or  its  '  volunteer  '  crop,  was  rcwrved  for  the 
poor,  t1id  stranger,  and  cattle  ;  and  that  of  the  Tear 
of  jubilee  (Lv  25^1,  in  whi<:h  the  diwpo.'uieisiied  heir 
reHUUiiH]  puHMeuviuu  of  his  anceHlral  acreu.  .^niong 
the  enactments  of  a  greater  antiquity  and  valiility 
may  lie  mentioned  tLie  law  agaiuHt  the  n<mnval  of 
landmarks  (Dt  W*),  wliieli  wa^i  injidc  urgent  by 
the  fact  that  ttie  arable  lands,  unlike  the  vine- 
yards, were  not  divided  by  hedges  (I.s  6*). 

Tlio  climate  of  Piii.,  ctwing  to  the  renmval  of 
forests,  must  now  \te  much  Ic-ts  humid  than  in  early 
times.  The  summer  is  niiiili^»s  nud  warm,  the 
winter  and  early  spring  are  rainy  and  colder. 
During  the  dry  season  the  heat,  cm).  in  the  low 
country,  is  excessive,  and  rapidly  hum!!  up  all 
minor  vegetation;  while  any  surface-water,  as 
from  springs,  is  evident  in  tho  spots  of  unwonted 
verdutu  which  it  induces  on  tho  parched  landscape. 
tn  autumn  the  ciKtenis  are  nearly  empty,  and  the 
ground  has  become  very  hanl.  The  liufibaiidnian 
murtt  RonMequently  wait  for  the  niin^  before  he  can 
start  ploughing.  The  rainy  season  begins  alwut 
the  end  of  Oct.,  and  is  diviffed  into  three  periods — 
early  rains  (n';iD),  which  prepare  the  land  for  tho 
reception  of  the  seed,  hea^T*  winter  rains  (cfi), 
saturating  the  ground  and  tilling  the  cisterns,  and 
late  raiuH  (r^-p^c),  falling  in  spring  and  giving  the 
crops  tho  necc-warj"  moisture.  Snow  is  often  seen 
on  the  higher  lands  in  winter,  and  bail  is  not 
infrequent.  The  coldoBt  month  i»  February,  the 
warmest  August. 

Tbo  soil  of  fal.  varies  widely  in  texture  and 
appearance.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is  formed 
niOHtlj'  from  cretaceous  limestone  or  decomposing 
basalt  roeks;  in  the  raaritinm  plain  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  there  are  more  recent  furuialiouM.  Like 
the  sedentary  aoils,  whera  of  KutKcient  depth,  the 
alluvia]  depuaitcS  are  naturally  fertile  ;  and  under 
the  intcuMve  and  careful  cultivation  of  ancient 
times  the   fertility  was  proverbial   (cf.    Ex  3*-  •', 
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Jer  ll»  Tiw,ilm>,  Uiit,  lib.  v.  c  6).  The  Icssi-ned 
prodoclivtfn*'«a  of  moitfrn  times  U  due  in  jmrt  to 
Uie  dimininhttl  raitifnll,  but  niAinly  to]Hjliticai  aiitl 
sodoj  clian>;r«.  The  hifrh  fanning  of  ajititjiiity 
took  soveral  forms.  Low  wails,  built  alon;; 
liill-slopes  to  prevent  '  soU-washio^,*  gnvo  rise  t« 
flat  termce*.  Various  methods  of  irrigation  were 
praeti«d  (tin  2",  Vr  21»,  la  30"  33*-*').  Cooala 
conveyed  tlm  water  from  tlie  natural  floiircea  to  tbo 
fields,  or  niaKT-vifhf'dU  iiiit;|il  be  umkJ. 

Uihcr  A**  iniiirtiVL'intjnlM  were  tlic  removal  of 
atones  from  the  lieb]8,  and  tbo  ntiligntion  of  the 
lull  rofidiie  of  Atubble  and  weeds.  Ordinary  dtiui.', 
mttle  in  dan{;liiIU  by  treading  in  stmw  (la  2.V*), 
wan  aino  in  coiniuon  use  ',2  K  0").  A  bare  fallow 
u-oiiJil  ltd  occa-tiMri.illy  allowed  to  raiae  the  tempo- 
rary fertility  of  tliu  w'jil. 

The  number  of  Crops  under  ooltiration  was 
large.  Tho  mojit  imiHirtant  wa«  wlieat  {19^:1). 
The  wpply  exceeded  tlio  requirements  of  tlic 
country,  and  it  was  po-wiblc  to  ciiport  it  in  con- 
idderahle  qunntirie^  (Kak  27"l.  Second  in  im- 
portance was  Irfirley  f'njp'),  wluch  wa»  extensively 
uHi'.i  aa  fooil  {K«  3'»;.  esp.  by  tho  poorer  ola«eea. 
Spelt  (nw?)  was  fretinuntiy  crown  on  tbe  borders  of 
fields  Millet  t^i).  beanii  (Va),  and  lentiU  (D'cny) 
were  eultivatcd  and  uwd  na  food  (Exlc  -I*.  2  H  l?**). 
I'lax  (r'^st  waa  grown  (Ex  a"^,  acii  probaLly  alHo 
cotton  ^on;^. 

Amon^'  the  wtatvitory  rejiulationn  relntin-j  to  the 
en^,  the  nioit  nute»vorIliy  art- : — the  prohibition 
Agamst  sowing  a  field  with  mixed  seed  tLv  lU'-*),  a 
rmulatton  implyinj^  cotisiderablo  botanical  know- 
Irage :  Uiu  provixion  for  dainaf*eB  tn  cose  of 
pastnrin;;  u  Iwa*!.  in  a  neighbour's  field  [tjL  22*); 
IwrmiKKion  to  the  wayfarer  to  pluck  from  the 
■^tjindinir  com  enough  to  witisfy  hungvr  (Dt  23=) ; 
fpsfir^-atinn  (or  the  Btranger  and  tlie  ]KKir  of  the 
comers  of  tho  fifld  [I-v  19»i,  and  other  proviaion^ 
dictairal  by  humanity  (lit  '2-4"). 

The  A-  uf  FkI.  ha»  n"t  ailvanocd  or  changed  in 
Any  im|K>rtaut  particular  since  OT  timos.  In 
eoDscquenre  we  can,  apart  from  llihlical  notiren, 
largely  reconntraet  the  A*^  picture  of  the  ]mu«1  frtmi 
the  Si'rian  condilions  of  to-day.  An  additional 
Murcv  of  information  has  of  recent  years  been 
opened  up  in  the  Kyyi».  lui'm^lynlncs,  and  et*p.  in 
the  repreitentation.t  uf  A*^  n]tenilionn  found  in  the 
Egyp.  tonibn  ;  and  in  order  tho  better  to  bind 
tf^ther  this  material,  we  nhall  now  follow  Ute 
proccmt  of  enltivntioa  of  one  of  the  common  cereal 
eropsfromM'ed-time  to  harvest,  giving  some  account 
of  the  implements  employed  and  of  the  dangiTM 
incident  to  the  growing  crop«.  The  ywir  nf  the 
agrlcuJturint  wan  well  filled  np— from  the  middle 
of  Oct.  to  tho  middle  of  Apr.  with  ploughing, 
•owing,  harroM-ing,  weeding ;  from  the  middle  of 
Apr.  onward  with  reaping,  carrying,  threshing,  an<I 
storing  the  grain.  The  interval  between  tlire.'^hiti^ 
u>d  sowing  was  occupied  with  the  vineyard  [>rn- 
dace.  It  appears  that  the  m;ed  wan  ootnutimeH 
■onTi  without  any  previous  cultivation,  and  iifter- 
wards  ploughed  in  or  otherwise  covered,  viiile  at 
other  ttmea  the  seed  waa  ncnttered  on  ploughed 
Und,  and  covered  by  a  rude  harrow  or  t»y  oroas- 
ploughing.  The  former  method  was  common  in 
Esypt,  where  the  grain,  deposited  on  moist  ground, 
migut  be  covered  by  dragging  bashes  over  it,  and 
afterwards  trolden  down  by  domestic  animals  (ef. 
Is  32").  Whcro  cultivation  preceded  sowing, 
various  implements  were  used.  From  the  Kgyp. 
monuments  it  in  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  uf 
tbc  Plough — tho  8(arting-in>int  being  a  forke<i 
bnadi  tiseil  a.i  a  hoe,  which  was  afterwards 
Improved  into  a  kind  of  mattock,  and  finally  was 
enluged  and  modified  m>  as  to  bo  dra\m  by  oxen, 
ths  plough  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  tho 
daoght  was  sometimes  from  the  shoulders,  some- 
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times  from  the  fureheml,  or  eveu  from  the  horns. 
In  some  cases  men  with  hoes  may  have  pulverised 
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(I)  EI-KntMkKh.  gTMVcd  III  workiriEbj' the  left  liknd:<?)«)-«l»r, 
Ui«  tundJ«  or  aUtl  ;  (3)  vl-Lurulc,  ihe  beam;  (4)  cl-nfcUll,  a 
nippurU  MPunHl  It*  ft  wnin- :  (•,)  «l-«K«ril)r,  Uie  oonpUne*: 
<0)  «l-wuat»li.  the  poia  ;  (7)  el-alkub,  tba  plouKtuhan. 

the  snrface  after  the  plough,  as  in  KgypU  (See 
Wilkinuon's  Ancient  h'j'fpti<tju,  2\ui  fteriea,  vol.  i. 
wooilcut  42i.i  The  old  lleb.  plough  was  of  venr 
simple  conHtruetion.  consijiting  of  a  wooden  grounu- 
work  (1  K  iU-'i  with  iron  wearing  parts  (Is  2*.  ef. 
1  K  13="}.  It  hmloneitilt  to  guide  iL(Lk9"),  leaving 
the  other  hand  free  to  um!  the  ox-goad  (i^). 


The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  i.e.  the  ox-ktnd, 
for  the  Jews  did  not  mutilate  ihcir  animals  (Am 
6"),  or  by  asses  (is  ^*),  but  not  by  nn  ox  and  ass 
together  (Dt  23").  On  thin  M>i1  a  rnattock  was 
MHnctimes  necessary  (I  S  13^).  Ttic  unit  of  square 
measure  was  the  area  plougheil  in  a  day  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  (177). 

The  season  of  Soiring  was  not  one  of  joy  (Ps 
120*;.  owin^'  to  thn  i;nri!rtainty  of  the  weather  (Mto 
fl'*,  Pr  a)*),  and  tliu  toilMiiueneM  of  the  work  in 
a  hard  and  rocky  Mitl.  A  Ntart  was  mode  with  tha 
pulse  crops,  barley  followed  a  foitnight  later,  and 
wheat  after  another  montli.  Usually  the  sower 
mattered  the  seed  broadcast  out  of :%  hai^ket,  bub 
by  careful  fanners  the  wheat  wa-s  phiced  in  tlio 
fumiwh  in  rows  (U28*).  The  summer  or  Bpring 
grain  was  rnvm  between  tho  end  of  Jan.  and  tlie 
end  of  Feb.  In  a  season  of  excessive  drought  the 
late-sown  seed  mtted  under  the  clods  (Jl  P^  ;  in 
a  wet  season  the  early-sown  grain  grow  rank  and 
lodged,  and  the  hiinijandnuui  waa  aeconlingly 
counselled  to  make  sure  of  a  crop  by  attending  to 
both(Eo  IP). 

Between  sowing  and  reaping,  the  crops  were 
exiMiseil  to  severu  dangers.  Of  these  tlie  chief 
were  the  easterly  winds  prevalent  in  Mar.  and 
Apr.  (Gn  4P),  hailstorms  (Hag  2"),  the  irrup- 
lion  of  weeils  —  esp.  mustard,  tliiHtlcs,  tares, 
and  tliorus  [Jer  12'*).  the  depredations  of  erows 
and  sjMirrows  (Mt  13*\,  of  fungoid  dbieases,  esji. 
mildew  (\il2ii''^),  and  of  injurious  insectM,  esp.  the 
palmer-worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  locust.  These  names  do  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  refer  to  the  different  stage*  in  tho  lifo 
history  of  the  locust  {Paehytyttu  miiratoriHt],  but 
the  first  three  are  probably  apecitic  names  for 
gronps  of  pests.  The  crn|i«  w«ro  idso  in  danger 
from  the  inroads  of  cattle  lEx  S-J"),  and  as  harvest 
approacheii,  from  tiro  (Jg  15*). 

The  commencement  of  Harvest  natorally  varied* 
not  only  with  tho  season,  but  according  to 
elevation.  ex[>u8ure,  etc.  On  the  average  it  began 
with  barley  (2  8  2P| — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  about  the  middle  of  A]>r.,  in  the  coast 
plains  ten  days  latoi*,  and  in  the  high-lying 
districts  as  much  as  a  month  later.  Wheat  was 
a  fortnigiit  later  in  ripening,  and  the  barley  and 
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wheat  tian-eat  laAtnd  about  heven  woeks  (Dt  \fP). 
The  hax^'UHt  wan  tlio  occiLtioii  uf  fe^tivUiL-H  wlik-li 
in  tliQ  latf.T  let:islftt»in  Wf.To  Iirmiylit  into  irlnso 
ronnexion  with  tlio  ruliy:i(>urt  hi^lury  vf  Ibv  |h.h>ii1l'. 
Tho  rrons  were  cut,  as  in  Et;>'|'t,  witli  tlie  Aiclde. 
(See  Wilkinson,  op,  nit.  wo(Kk:ut.'*  420  ftnd  -tSU.) 

Little  value  was  put  u|K»n  llie  Straw,  which  w«h 
cat  about  ft  fo4Jt  below  tins  eara  i.li»li*J4").  Tiiu 
reaper  left  the  Ki*^!"  '(^  IianOfuU  iH-hiiid  him  (.Ifr 
V),  anil  the  hinih'r  tie<l  it,  into  Hh^'iives  {l«n  37^1, 
whicli,  however,  vero  not  ff-t  wp  a«  fhorkn.  Th» 
Kj_'yptiftns  n-iunlly  cut  thoptraw  quite  <iIom)  under 
the  ears,  vhile  some  crops,  such  ns  dhurah,  vere 
'simply  plncked  tip  by  the  roota.     Tlia  nteihod  of 
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nulling  tho  corn  ivas  probaMy  also  ^mctised  in 
I'al.  wln-n  the  t-mps  were  lijjlit  (Is  l.^i-  In  O'P 
tliere  are  flnnarently  two  kinds  of  Sickle  referred 
to— ^■'^nnd  9fT-    The  wooden  sickle,  toothed  with 


tlDor,  and,  nwording  to  ono  sjHttm,  cattle — four  or 
live  haiikct!«L-«i  tu;;ether — were  driven  round  and 
rniinil,  until  n  mure  or  Icas  conii>lete  delnrhment 
uf  llio  grain  waa  fliVeti'd  (Hiw  !<'">.  To  facilitate 
the  prorewi,  tho  straw  waa  repeatedly  turned  over 
by  a  fork  with  two  or  more  prouyti.  A  well-known 
picture  givea  a.  Tcprc^cuiAtion  tif  thin  t4V»>iem  as 
iinciently  pmelisea  in  Eyypt,  iielewnrtfiy  being 
the  fact  that  the  oxe-n  are  uiiumzzkHl  (cf.  ])t  25*). 

The  KTmii)  furUu-r  Hhuwn  haw  tke  cxen  were 
yoked  to^-ettjer  that  tht-y  niiyht  walk  riiiind  moro 
Vppilarly.  (S^-e  Wilkinwon,  op.  rit.)  Oi  tlic  thrcsh- 
ing-macnine  two  kinds  were,  and  still  arc^  employed 
in  l*alestine. 


niuntnto-itAaiixL 


One  (rfo  or  puj)  consisted  of  an  oblong  Ixmnl, 
whose  under  aiile  wa-'^  ruu^'h  with  nutehci^,  nail»,  and 
sharp  stone  chips,  and  which,  being  wei;;!htod  down 
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flints,  supposed  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  to  be  an 
imitation  of  tho  jawbone  of  an  ox,  waa  used  in 
Syria  as  veil  as  in  E(:ypt. 

The  rpiipurM  were  tl'ie  owners  »ni3  their  famiHi's, 
nlon^  with  Itired  Ifthourers  (Mt  if^),  Uio  Inttcr  of 
whom  probably  followed  tlie  hnn'est  from  tho 
plains  to  the  mountains.  The  workers  (juenchcil 
their  thirst  fmni  vt-sscls  taken  to  tho  harve^l-lield 
( Uu  2"),  and  ate  bread  Hteepwl  in  vinegar  (2"),  and 

{larrlu'il    curn   {I.v   23'*),    tlie    latter   iirciiared    by 
mint;  nm^ttxl  and  then  nibbi^d  in  the  hand. 

The  Threshing  u-mallv  toyk  place  in  the  fielilit.. 
a  cufitom  miLilo  pns.-'ililc  fiy  the  rainless  weather  of 
har\e«t.  'J'hu  Threshing-floor  (p:t  eonaihteJ  of  a 
round  open  epucu,  pruhably  of  a  {leniiaiti^nt 
character,  and  preferably  on  an  eminence  wliere  it 
wiw  exjH»>eil  In  the  free  aweepof  air  currents.  For 
brinjnnj^  in  the  wlieares,  carta  were  eni]>loyed  in 
old  times  {jVni2").  ThreHlitng  was  ponormcd  in 
various  ways.  Small  quatitiUea  of  produce,  aUo 
pulse •erojiA  and  ciiinniin,  were  Waten  out  wilh  a 
Htick  |Ku  2'').  In  dealing;  with  lar<;e  quantitien 
of  gmia,  the  Bheavea  wore  spread  out  over  the 


by  irtone«  and  by  liie  driver,  not  onlv  shelled  out 
the  com,  but  lacerated  the  straw  {Is  41",  Job41»*). 
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The  other  kind  of  machine  was  the  thret-hinfj- 
waggon,  ri^zz,  (Is  28"-  "J,  now  Milduu  tieen  in  i'al. ,  out 
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rtlU  oominoD  in  E},'}'[iC.  It  ooosUted  of  a  low-built, 
lonr-cornered  wac^'on  frame,  iiuide  which  wmv 
aUiMhed  two  or  tbrue  uttrallet  nvolving  cylinders 
or  roller*.  Each  of  the  roUer-t  was  Arniwl  wiUi 
Uiree  or  four  sharpened  iron  discs.  Tht-ru  was  a 
M>at.  fur  cJiu  driver,  aod  it  was  drawn  hy  oxen 
yoked  to  a  |K)te. 

After  the  thrrahing  came  the  work  of  Winnowing 
(Job  21*',   Fb  SS").      The    luiiiuro    Ivft    by   the 

Erevious  oi)«ratiou,  oonsi^itin^'  of  corn,  chali*.  and 
roken  btraw,  viaa  tumud  about  and  shaken  witli 
a  wcHxlen  furk  \U  30^),  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  tlie  winds  to  sei>arate  the  ;;:rain  from  the  li;;htor 
niiitcrla].  This  often  Ufecssitatcl  tii;;ht.  work,  as 
the  winds  u^uulty  blow  trum  Ulo  iu  uUe  oftomoon 
till  bvfuru  sumiae. 
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At  the  later  stage  uf  the  winnowing  proceas  the 
Turk  wat  Iuas  needed  l\tau  the  fan  (tji;),  a  kind  of 
fthovel  ;  or  the  ^raiu  lui^-ht  bu  scooped  up,  as 
ftbown  in  some  Efiyp.  r«pre«entation»,  by  two 
[■iecea  of  wood.  The  chaff,  after  bcinj;  sepArated, 
was  burned  (^[t  3"),  or  left  to  be  scattere^l  by  the 
winds  (i'ti  \*).  from  the  heavier  iinpuritie^  Ibo 
i-om  was  cleansed  by  iteves  (.t;^)— an  operation 
•itecinJly  necessary  iu  vi^w  of  tiie  mode  of 
ibreHhin;;,  after  whteh  it  noA  eulleclcd  iuU>  lu.rL'u 
heape.  To  prevent  thieving,  the  owner  nii(;nt 
sleep  by  the  threfthtng-lloor  (Itu  3'')  until  the 
removal  of  the  ;:Tain,  on  wagons  or  other'uiae,  to 
the  bum*  or  ^nranaiiea  (Lk  12**).  It  was  often 
ftbored  In  pita  (Jer  41*},  the  o|ienin^s  of  which 
were  carefully  covered  up  to  protect  them  from 
robbers  and  verniio.  The  straw  remaining; 
from    tlie  thraahing  was  used  for  cattle  fodder 

LnvK*nnuL— On  the  ftmenl  flu^]cet :  Ben>inc«r,  HfbrAiteiu 
ilnA'Cob^w;  8Ude,  GttoK.  d.  IoUj  In:  Md.  \.  Buoh  vii.; 
l,M^urUthtai,Jahrhae\fr',Vavvik..L*hTlHtehder  AnhtK)b>gi«-, 
TbouMon.  Land  atut  Ao«t:  FgHowl  Aria  itijior;  ZfiUeAii/t 
«l<a  D0VUe^*n  Faiiutina-VertinM,  ltd.  Ix.,  'Acksrboa  uod 
TTiicfziicht';  Imdaed  Uttorf.  ataUitvaUM  «nd  otfa«r  pubb.  ol  the 
pkL  LxplM .  8oc.  Ob  b^n).  A&riculcur* :  WUkUuoo,  AfoniuYa 
atid  Ouitimw  vf  tht  Anetent  Sg^itilianM  (End  Sorlu).  On  tbe 
itoacti:  8o)iuro»cher.  *I>«r  uwAScb*  rau^.'  In  Eld  nil.  of 
ai)atyr*-taxi\t*i  X*H»^hi\fl.  OnUisTlircabiiiir-inuhln*:  WcUsuln, 
'  Dl»  tyr.  DrcsCliUlel.'  Li  ButlMi't  Z«iuch,  /.  JUhftoiogic  (1873), 

J.  \V.  PATEltSON. 

AORIPPA.— Sec  Hcrod. 

AGUE.— See  Medicine. 

AQUB  iyvfi  LXX  paraphrases  arbitrarily; 
Vulg.  congrt^an^).  —  Mentioned  onlv  in  I'r  3(>'. 
llle  name  of  un  otherwise  unknown  llcb.  ui^u,  sou 
of  Jakch.  The  word  has  been  unUer.stood  from 
very  early  times  aa  a  tieeudgnym,  ujwd  symboli- 
atlly.  So  Jerome,  following  the  Kabbia  of  hln 
utne.  In  tliiii  case  it  mi^'ht  be  interpreted  aa  akJu 
to  the  Syrifto  A;«(r(i='bipelinfi*  [of  wifidom),  or 
aecivwl  from  B«b.  mr,  and  understood  oe  '  eot- 


iector'  [01  |.;ovc:L>^.;.  Ct.  fuiiii  fhp*  in  Pa  »1>,  Pr 
6^  The  (lesehptton  of  Agur  in  Pr  SO*  i«  not 
e!u<y  to  understand.  With  the  Maseoretie  point- 
iii;^,  tlie  verM)  may  be  literally  rendered,  'The 
words  of  Agur,  aon  of  Jakeli,  the  prophecy :  the 
oracle  uf  the  man  to  Illiiel,  to  Ithiel  and  UcaL' 
This  Bouad»  uii[>06sib]e.  The  conjunction  of  the 
words  7/m-tia  (—propheey)  and  rt^'iim  (—oracle)  i:> 
uaprecedentt.-d ;  tlie  Ubc  of  the  articlu  with  masta 
IB  mcxplicable ;  and  the  worda  wliiuh  follow  have- 
no  prophetic  character.  Consequently  Maua  htu* 
W-ca  undemtood  a»  the  name  of  a  country  {m 
Del.  i  and  see  RVm  Jakeh  of  Mtuata)  \  cC  uu 
25'*.  Similarly,  Lemuel  would  1>e  uudenttood  to 
bo  kinj,'  of  Mft««i,  Pr  31'.  Che^'no  [Jub  and 
Saloirum)  and  St.rack  (Kurtgcf,  A  ojnm. )  render 
masixi  as  'prorhecy.'  Both  the  wmntry  and  the 
age  of  this  unknown  philowopher  are  nurely  con- 

i'ectnral.  Ue  may  have  been  one  of  the  'men  of 
lezekiah,'  Pr  25*.  Uia  name  is  probably  to  be 
ojwociated,  at  compiler  mther  than  author,  v^Hlh 
the  gnomic  ulturoucus  iu  Pr  30=-31' ;  81"*'*^ 
forming  a  aepoxate  section.  The  chief  mono- 
graph on  the  anbjcct  is  Miihlau,  De  Frov.  Affuri 
et  jCtm,  oriQxna  (1^9),  and  a  full  disciuaiun  of^the 
Bubjeet  is  to  be  found  in  Delitxsch's  Coma. 
in  low.  W.  T.  Davison. 

AH,  AHA. — i.  '  Ah  *  is  used  to  express  grief  (esp. 
in  face  of  coming  doom),  except  m  P&  3o*  *Ali 
(RV  *Aha'),  so  would  we  have  it,'  where  it 
expresMA  tlte  exiiItftLion  of  an  enemy,  and  Mk 
I&»  'Ah  (RV  'Hal'),  thou  that  destroyest  the 
temple,'  where  it  expresses  moeking.  The  RV^ 
has  introduced  'Ahl'  into  Lk  4"  for  'Let  us 
alone'  of  AV  (Gr.  'Ea,  wliich  may  be  either  tJie 
imperat.  of  the  verb  tuu;  (v  let  alone  or  an  tude- 
pendeutinterjeetion,  formed  from  the  soiunl).  Aha 
(a  combinatioQ  of  a,  the  oldest  form  of  'ah,'  and 
fut)  exprcMes  malioions  aatisfaction,  except  in  Is 
44'*,  where  it  denotes  intense  satisfaetiuD,  but 
without  malice,    '  Aha,   I  am  wariu  :    I   fuel  the 

fire.'  J.  ilAJSTlNGS. 

ARAB  (3NnM,  'AxoeC^,  Aasyr.  A-ha-^ithbu)  signlGes 
'  father's  brother.'  <Cf.  analogous  uses  of  the  same 
element  rue  'brother'  iu  Kyr.  proper  names.)  The 
meaning  of  the  compound  is  probably  'one  who 
closely  resembles  his  fathor.'  The  f.-ither  In  this 
r.-i^e  waa  Oinri.  the  founder  of  the  d^-nnetr,  and 
from  him  the  son  inherited  the  military  traditions 
and  prowess  which  characterised  his  reigu.  A. 
married  Jezebel  ('7v;'>4),  daughter  of  Ethboal,  king 
of  T\Te  (the  Ithobalo^,  priest  of  Astartu  mentioned 
by  Menander,  quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Apion,  i.  IS). 
I'^his  was  part  of  the  jiolicy  of  close  aJlianee  with 
Pha>nicia,  begun  by  Solomon,  and  cemented  by 
Ouiri.  This  Vinil  of  uniun  was  designated  by 
Anios  fl')  a  'covenant  of  brethren,'  It  waa  un- 
duubteilly  founded  on  reuiprocal  commercial  in- 
terest which  tiubsbitcd  for  CMmturies.  the  com,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  products  of  Canaan  being 
exchanged  tor  other  commercial  products  of  the 
great  mercantile  ports  cf  Pboemcia  (of.  Ac  12*). 

Whatever  commercial  advantages  might  accrue, 
[•irael's  national  religion  was  destinea  to  suffer. 
A  temrile  and^altar  to  liiuil  were  erected  in  Samaiia 
ns  well  as  an  AHlierah-pnti!.  To  8n[tersede  Israel's 
national  deity,  J",  b}-  the  Tyrian  Baal,  seemed  an 
easy  tfl.sk.  To  a  snperticial  o>«erver  the  dillerence 
between  the  worship  of  Ephraim  and  that  of 
Samaria  rai^ht  appear  trilling.  Both  Baal  and  J" 
were  wornhipixid  with  similar  sacrihcio]  accouipani- 
menU.  Mur^^over.  iiorUiem  Israel  had  for  centuries 
1>ecD  exposed  to  all  the  influences  wtiirh  tliuir  more 
highly  civilised  Can.  neighliours  had  introduced 
(Jg  S""  ").  and  even  the  very  name  Baal,  '  Lord," 
was  current  in  tlieir  speech  as  an  appellation  of  J* 


(HosS"-"*).  Yet  tliurc  wji»  one  ducp  djstiactton 
which  marked  oS'the  J*  of  AIoEuusni  from  the  IduU 
of  the  Caiiiianittts.  The  rcligioa  of  Mo»aUm  was 
pure  vt  sensu&l  taint.  The  cotiiunution  of  Ashcmh 
with  J"  in  the  ii(iv»  of  Jof^iah  (2  K  ^3')  wo*  a  corrupt 
pnu'tice  dim  tit>  fiyroi^n  innovation.  So  aUo  wiye 
the  dcba-oiii;;;  accoiupaniinent-'^  of  worship  refern-tl 
tu  in  Am '2'.  And  the  Ur^ntious  cult  of  Uojui  and 
Ashtorcth,  eetab)i»hed  hy  thu  inltiionce  of  A. 'a 
Vhojn,  v\ife,  would  certainly  have  it«  temple 
attendnntit,  proimbly  Tyriao  ^edr-fhim  and  ifedi- 
sKotK.  Thfse  featnrca  of  worship,  however,  liad 
become  perilotuily  familiar  to  N.  Israel,  owing  to 
tlieiT  clofie  contAct  witlt  Cnn.  nfij'hlHnirK  Aix^rd- 
iugly,  iia  we  can  niadily  iufvr  frum  tlie  hinguaKQ 
of  Elijali  in  1  K  10,  nataonal  feelln);  wua  not  deopT)' 
or  jwrmnnently  r<)ii»e<l  even  by  the  influence  of  liis 
Btimnfj  nersonality  and  by  the  occmrence  of  a 
prolon^iea  droiijxhtof  more  than  two  vears'  dura- 
tion (I  K  17*  la^),  which,  according  to  5lenander  of 
Ephesns,  extended  to  Ph(enicia.t  In  all  pro- 
bability, Lite  military  (Ie.o[ioti»m  wioldcd  by  the 
homw  uf  Dmri,  in  al  hance  with  a  powerful  northern 
State,  was  able  to  subdue  any  )tniuulderin;r  einberit 
of  diBcontent.  Rut  an  act  of  cruel  injustioe 
awakened  tht  dormant  spirit  of  the  poople.  Like 
many  Oriental  monarchti,  A.  displayed  a  tasite 
for  architecture,  which  Tvrian  inttuencc  stimulatcil 
nnd  fostered.  He  built  a  palaeo  for  himsrsif, 
adorned  with  wooilwork  (probably  codai)  and 
inlaid  ivory,  in  Jezreul  <l  K  21'  Sa").  To  this  be 
desired  to  ntt4u:h  a  Kultahle  domain,  and  for  tLt> 
puTiiose  endeavoured  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
excnangc,  the  vineyard  of  one  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  Na1>oth.  But  N'alioth  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  an  ancestral  inheritance.  Wliat  A. 
could  not  nccompllBb  by  legal  means,  he  waa  in< 
duccd  by  the  promptings  of  Jezobol  to  compass  by 
fraud  and  judicial  murder.  Thiit  act  arouneil 
imiinlar  hatred,  and  the  senae  of  outrnjjcil  Roeial 
oriipr  found  oxprewnion  in  thp  dcnnnciation  of  do4»tn 
pronounced  by  Elijah  (1  K  2I""=")  against  the  kin;; 
and  his  unKcnipulnns  queen  {'^ob  Nauotu  and 
EUJAH).  The  incident  is  instruct ivo  to  the 
student  of  Ileb.  religion,  as  it  illinftmteit  the  con- 
traxt  in  the  attitude  of  Phcun.  an  compared  with 
Ueb.  rcli}non  towards  social  morality.  Tn  the 
words  of  W.  K.  Smith,  'the  relipion  of  J"  put 
morality  on  a  far  rounder  bani.t  than  any  ottier 
relifiion  did,  because  the  ripbtcousncag  of  J*  as 
A  God  who  enforced  the  known  laws  of  morality 
was  conceived  as  absolute '  {Pmphctji  of  Isr.  73). 

It  is  mote  than  doubtful  whether  A.  really  com- 
prehended the  relli^ious  iKHues.  He  regarded 
Elijah  as  a  miMihievuuH  fanatic.,  'a  troubler  of 
Israel' bent  on  wretkirjj  the  imiwrial  scht'mes  of 
acgrandi-iemcnt  Ijased  on  nlHance  with  Phtunioiaat 
the  extiense  of  Syria.  Elijah,  like  many  another 
since  his  day,  earned  tho  title  of  unpatriotic, 
because  he  placed  righteousness  and  religion  before 
the  exigencies  of  jiolitical  statecraft. 

The  military  career  of  A.  exldbit*  him  as  a 
waiTior  of  considerable  prowess.  Ilej*pectinfj  his 
wars  with  Syria  we  hare  only  the  brief  record  in 
1  K  20-2"J.  In  1  K  20  wo  arc  plnnsed  in  mcduts 
rt9.  Samaria  has  been  for  some  time  closely  in- 
x'csted  by  the  Svrian  army  under  Henhadad,  or 
more  probably  ifadadezer  (DaiUtiri),  if  we  follow 
the  Assy r.  annals  (Stade).  Of  tlte  defeats  sustained 
Inr  larael  prior  to  this  siege  we  have  no  infonna- 
tion.  BLMihndnd  (Hnd:ide7er]  made  an  insistent 
demand  of  tliB  Isr.  kinji,  in  the  thwnerate  extremity 
of  the  latter,  that  Syrian  envoys  snould  search  the 
royal  palace  and  the  bouses  of  A.'b  servants.    This 

■  Wp)1hauwn's  njectlan  of  Uu  S><  (iB  Bcb.)  Is  obsncteristk 
&r  his  tuch  Aprion  mvthod. 

I  This  took  p1»c« daring  Uw  niga  of  Ethlunl  (lihnlnto"').  athI 
lAsUd,  sooordiog  10  U/vuHjoAvi,  «n«  jrssr.  Or  Phaenieitk  thl&  m&>- 
bave  tvro  tra«. 


wai  rt'fiwed  by  A.  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  Ilia  people  and  their  elders.  To  tlie  arrogant 
menace  of  the  Syrian,  the  king  of  Isr.  replied  in  the 
]>roverljial  pbni.sc,  '  Let  not  him  who  girds  on  the 
armour  lioast  ns  he  who  put^  it  olF.*  Itenhadad  at 
once  ordered  Uu!  engineii  of  war  (LXX  *  linCM  of 
circuniviLlliition ')  tu  bo  |>lnceil  against  the  city. 
But  beyon<l  thi«  he  took  no  further  precaution,  and 
rwi^od  himself  ^vitll  careless  ease  to  vuluptuuas 
carousal  Mi-ilh  his  nobility  and  feudat«ry  kings. 
Meanwhile  A.  mustered  hts  army  of  7000  men, 
otHccred  by  232  territorial  commanders,  and 
attacked  the  S^Tians  vith  crushing  ctfcct  (1  K 
2lJ'*'").  inflictinga  totJihiverthrow.  In  flu;  fnllowinff 
spring  the  Syrian  mon!ir4_'h  again  took  the  lield  with 
a  well-npiwinted  army  of  overwhelming  RUi>eriority. 
The  Sj'riana  attribut^ed  their  previou.s  defeat  to  the 
fact  tXiiiX  the  God  of  Isr.  was  a  God  of  the  hills 
(where  cavalry  and  chariots  could  not  so  well 
o|Kjrnte*).  If  Ihey  could  draw  the  forces  of  ^V. 
into  the  valley  near  Aphek,  all  would  be  well. 
But  the  l^attlc  that  followed  utterly  falsilied  their 
expectntionR.  The  Syrians  were  put  to  utter  rout, 
nnd  Kavcd  themselves  l>y  precipitate  flight  to  Ajvliek. 
Benhndad  and  his  followers  went  as  supjdiantH  to 
A.,  who  judged  it  politic  to  receive  them  with 
friendliness.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  (he 
Syrian  king  cfmceded  to  Isr.  special  r^uartcrs  (streets) 
in  DantAJuniR,!  a  privilege  which  corrosiionded  with 
a  i!«inubir  right,  which  Omii  was  compelled  to  oon- 
cedc  to  Svna  in  his  own  capitJtl,  Samaria. 

With  the  defective  Biblical  rocorda  before  na,  it 
is  not  easy  to  eK)dam  the  complaisant  attitude  of 
A.  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  But  the  key  ttf  the 
solution  of  tho  mystery  is  given  to  us  in  the  As-syr. 
annala.  From  these  wo  leam  that  nliout  this  time 
a  new  disturbing  factor  was  bi'giiinitig  to  appear 
in  \V,  Asian  politico.  Evt'r  since  tho  time  of  Saul 
thear^nnof  Val.  foreign  iKditic.-*  had  been  circum- 
scribed within  the  rcgionofthpHittite.  Syrian,  and 
Can.  borders,  and  the  interference  of  I'-i.'Tpt  had 
only  Wen  occasional.  Since  tho  days  of  TiglnMi- 
pileser  I.  (c.  D.c.  1100)  the  military  power  of  A.ssyria 
had  been  dormant.  But  iluring  'the  time  of  Omri 
there  ware  vivid  cifjins  that  Askyria  was  at  length 
awakening  from  its  century  long  ulunibi'r,  under 
the  energetic  nile  of  AWnrnnzir-pal.  During  tho 
reign  of  liis  successor  Slialmane'mr  (Siilmftnu- 
a&mdu)  U.,  who  reipned  from  800-S25,  it  began  to 

firesB  more  heavily  on  tlie  lands  near  tho  Meditcr. 
lordcr,  and  to  extend  its  boundaries  towards  the 
Hibtite  States^.  About  the  year  8.5"  the  jiowi-r 
of  this  monarch  tlirealent-d  seriously  the  Pal. 
region.  The  king  of  Syria  would  be  among  the 
lirst  to  feel  nppn'hension.  Tlie  immediate  elVerl,  of 
Shalmaneser's  advance  wan  to  put  an  t^nd,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  the  wars  Wtween  Syria  nnd  Ahab. 
.•^nd  in  the  negotiations  described  in  1  K  2U-^''-  ^  it  is 
pretty  certain  thst  the  ndvonoc  of  the  Assyr. 
jwwer  from  the  N.E.  formed  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion  lietween  the  two  kingi^,  and  that  Benhadad 
was  glad,  even  upon  diwulvantagt-ons  terms,  to  get 
rid  of  a  burdensome  and  exhausting  war,  in  order 
that  all  his  forces  might  Iw  reserved  to  confront 
tho  formidable  Assyr.  foe.  The  attack  was  de- 
livered in  the  yL-nr  n.C.  854,  when  the  battle  of 
Karkar  was  fauj;lit.  A  conaidemble  nujnber  of 
Statt!H,  incluiling  Itiraul,  but  not  including  Judali, 
Kdom,    or    Moab,;    had   united   with   Hadiulezer 

*  Welniaw  that  the  Iinv«llt«a  alvn  iiontBNWtt  ch&riuta  In  e»n- 
sfdentOe  number,  trom  th«  t^xiircM  etaU-tnrnt  nt  lli»  iiwinolilb 
tnscriptfnn  at  ShalnuiTiF» r  ii.  Unn  01,  VI.    Ct,  1  K  SS. 

f  Ewald  (0«f.  rJ.  V.  /«r.  iU.  4t{8  n.)  tnuuUt*'*  Uie  H«h.  tij 
'l>lsoei  of  abode'  (compAfint:  the  ArsD.  maktUtak),  t.«.  pvniu- 
aent  smhawflnrlil  re9l>Jpni-«.  But  this  cxpluMitiaii  U  very  far- 
fetbhed.  LXX  rcnden  i£*tw(, '  stmis.'  ror  otliar  lnt«r}irvUi- 
tlotu  •««  Tbenliu,  ad  Uk~ 

I  In  tl]«  QUe  of  Moob,  the  rHwon  adduotd  by  Pro!.  B^ym  I 

tboblr  the  ritftil  one.  M««b  sent  nn  conUiij:<tit,  tieo&Hse  tliat 
!n In  I       """ 
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Itftte  was  then  in  nvolt  Sfrnlnst  XsmeX  (UCV  p.  3P3). 
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(  =  l)adiJri  =  Itynhada«I)  to  resUt  the  AsajTians. 
Tlio  account  of  the  whole  campaign  may  be  read 
in  Ihe  nionoUili  iTi3ori[^>tion  qiiot«l  in  achradcr's 
COT^i.  IS3  H.  In  lines  dl,  92  we  read  that  A.,  king 
of  iHToel,  sent  a  contingent  of  2000  diartotn  aad 
10.000  men.  The  total  dpfeAt  «f  ttm  allied  kind's, 
though  prnhnhly  ohtaineil  with  heavy  loss  to  tlie 
AKtrynan!^,  sutriced  Ui  break  ap  the  alliance.  A. 
novr  fuUowed  the  (tliort->iif;ht«d  jwlicy  of  i«olattou 
in  presence  of  the  fonniduhle  Asnyr.  power— a 
policv  which  in  the  fallowing  century  Kphrulm  and 
Jadali  in  turn  pursm-d  with  Latcful  rt-'MulLt,  Tlio 
con^cq uunc-c  waA  a  r<.'ncvvs.t  of  the  wtint  butwe<;n 
Syria  and  liuiiel,  which  had  itecn  for  itontu  yearn 
tfiupended.  We  may  infer  from  the  scriptural 
aeoount  that  A.  t-ook  the  initiatiTo  by  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  Uanioth-gilead  from  Syria.  Pro- 
bably the  allied  kincsof  l«r.  and  Jud.  vudcavoarcd 
to  proHt  by  the  weaKQOsa  of  Syria  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  (uMatned  by  the  latti^r  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar.  In  1  K  22  we  Iiave  a  \ivid  por- 
IraynJ  of  the  draniatie  scene  between  Micaiali,  »on 
of  hnlah,  and  the  prophets  who  pruphe:jitxl  in 
favour  of  imnicdiatc  war  with  Syria  (see  RIicaiah). 
For  Nficaiab  the  result  wan  iiiturirtuuiueut  a^  the 
penally  for  hia  outj*poken  delivenince  of  tlie 
uirinu  mataagu.  Undeterred  by  the  gravity  of  his 
prophecy,  A.  and  JehoMhaphat  went  forth  at  the 
uead  of  Uieir  retipectivo  forces  to  battle.  But  A. 
raeolved  to  accure  bin  nerson  against  the  Syrian 
arehen  by  appearing  in  Via  chariot  divested  of  the 
ordinary  inntgnia  of  royalty.  This  precaution, 
liowever,  did  not  avail  hint  against  the  ohuuce 
arrow  of  a  bownion.  which  pcnetmted  between  the 

t'ointsuf  hL<<  hrea>'riiliit>-.    Thn  king  of  Isr.  slowly 
lied  to  dealli,  and  dimi  alMiut  HUtuMt.     Hia  body 
mu  conveyed  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  bnriod. 

Id  tlM  tongoitiir  Moounl  of  tfa«  Syrian  wan  of  A.  we  liavp 
bloptcd  the  wquKnoe  of  evraU  toamanmnAtA  lijr  Schnulor 
{COTi  L  1800..  who  civn  the  Aoyr.  text  and  tr.).  Ed.  Mover 
fCtaMft.  d»  Att£TikumM,  I.  aOS\  wad  raccntlr  hylBtLytx  (/IVK  321), 
ME),  «luob  pUcm  Uw  l«tUe  of  IjCi^rliu-  near  the  cI(i«d  cf  A.'i 
UlB.  On  tfa»  nUier  tuuid,  Wcllhaiunn  (ut.  *  Im*! '  in  Hnegtt, 
JMt.)pUceitbe  baUJc  of  ttftrku-  and  Uio  •Jlisaoe  with  (or,  la 
kadouiu  It,  TaMal&cc  *  tn}  .Syria  in  \i\f  limp«  that  premoo  the 
flyiten  wu«  ol  A.**  rriEii-  Itiit  thii  view  impowi  mat  dllll- 
cnltha  on  th*  chratiAlofn  of  th«  itcriod.  Pton  tb»  Ajn>T. 
OukoQ  of  Rulcra,  ootnpitcia  with  grcftl  cw  Htd  nraddon.  mid 
■In  frotn  the  A»rr.  Aiuuk,  we  obtain  the  fwtowlng:  flxed 
dMe*;— 

Battle  or  Karfcar  (la  wUch  A.'aeoatinffent  takes 
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Tribute  of  Jvbe. 'aon  Of  Omri'  .  .    848    ., 

Now,  It  w«  place  ihc  battlo  of  ^tarirar  btfwe  tbe  Brrtan  wmn  qI 
A.'a  relcn,  hi«  dfath  cannot  bv  plaoed  Mrlter  tWi  i.e.  8*7. 
AooonliactT'.  in  place  ol  the  14  jtmn  aarigncd  "by  Scripture 
to  Uw  rainii  of  Ahanah  and  Jsbonun  w«  can  only  allow  a 
manmuin  of  jf  n  yean !  On  thi  other  hand,  bv  adoptin;  Uie 
Mtrnrtio*  wMch  w«  bare  advocated.  Qit  ditScuIliea  are  coo- 
■nanbly  ndtMxd.  A. 'a  death  may  then  be  placed  In  tbo  year 
ax.  H&S.  KamphauMn.  in  hli  valuable  ireatbe  on  Uie  OhrooO' 
lo|[j  of  the  lleb.  Klnga  (p.  M]>,  luggorta  that  A.'a  name  baa  beeo 
oonfuad  wtlh  that  of  his  suoceaor  Jeboram  \a  tlw  Anyr. 
Anmla ;  ami  Kittel,  Ld  hia  Uin.  tff  the  Btbmn  fOcrau  ed.  ii. 
tSSX  Mma  di^Kwed  to  aoc«pt  thb  view,  fim  aeainit  thia  pri>- 
oeadhn  w«  must  amphatioally  protest.  UlblioaJ  ecleiiai  will 
Dtno'  mako  aure  prosreM  U  we  reject  or  modily  archatolocical 
vrldaooe  in  tba  tntvrwta  of  a  chnmoloirical  theory.  Th«  theory 
Mnat  be  oonlDnaed  to  the  erldeitoe.  not  rite  mtM.  (On  the 
■nbtel  <rf  Uab.  chrooolooy  aee  the  writer'a  rrmarka  In  ScJtraflsr'a 
COf^  U.  «n>~824.  and  abo  In  C.  U.  IL  Wrixbt'a  BOiU  JieoiUr^ 
MmmmL) 

That  A.'(>  rule  was  lirm  though  despotic,  and 
maintained  thi;  military  tradition.^  inaugurated  br 
Omri,  is  indicated  by  the  Moabitc  Stone,  whim 
infuruK  us  (Unea  7.  S)  thnt  Oniri  and  his  son  nilfd 
over  the  land  of  lilchdcba  (conquered  by  the 
former)  for  40  years.  It  was  not  till  tlie  con- 
doding  part  of  A.'s  reign,  when  hi>  was  occupied 
with  hi.t  Syrian  warn, that  \i(iah  roK©  in  insurtfetion. 
The  Uifltorian  must  not  fail  to  take  dtw  note  of  the 

*  Thalai^  DOn  tinfonb  (8000  obariota  and  tO,MMBii=B)fumtilied 
*r  A.,  aecDfding  to  the  Asn'r.  reoorda,  rvodcn  the  theory  o( 
""•"'i**  atnnaly  icnprooahle. 


Judaic  tendency  of  the  narrative  in  1  K  18-22, 
which  paintA  the  life  of  A.  in  Kombre  hue^.  \Vhen 
more  than  a  century  hnd  passed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  po.sterity,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  Kpkrainiitc  prophet  liosea  {!*)  expresses  a 
strong  condemnation  of  Jehu's  deeds  of  blood.  In 
Mic  0^",  on  Uie  other  liand,  we  aee  clwtrly  reflected 
the  Judaic  eelimate  of  Omri's  dynasty,  which 
dominates  the  accotint  in  1  K  lS-22. 

OWKN  C.  WhITEHOUSE. 
AHAB  t^iir^tf,  3CI^).~Son  of  Kolaioh,  a  fol^  pro- 
phet conteuip.  ^hith  Jer.     Ue  is  said  to  hiiw  l>een 
'  roasted  in  the  fire '  by  the  king  of  Bab.  {Jer  liQ"*-)- 

AHARAJi  {Tit!^).— A  ^n  of  B«nJ-  (1  Ch  8') :  per- 
Imps  a  corruption  of  oyr^  (Nu  26"*j.     See  AHIRAU. 

AHARHEL  (Vrr;.-:i!).— A  dcscendantof  Judali  (I  Ch 
4").  L.\.X  d^tX^of'  Vyixdfi  implies  a  reading  371  'Ptj 
=  brother  of  licehab. 

AHASBAI  Cs^ri?).— Father  of  Eliphelet  (2  S  23"). 
ftiid  a  mcmlier  of  the  family  of  Maocah,  settled  at 
lIcLh-Maacah  [20"*),  or  a  native  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Maacali  (l(y-').  In  the  paralleL 
ppiiaLre  (1  Ch  11**-*)  we  find  two  names.  *an  "hk, 
V'r,  Uopher;  both  passages  probably  represent 
eormptions  of  the  real  name. 

J.  ¥.  STENNlNfl. 

AHASUERUS  [CST}f'nii)._A  name  which  up[)ears 
on  Fcra,  in^tcriptiona  a»  KhMftjdritA,  and  in  Aram. 
witjiout  «  prohthetic,  as  riK'pn  (Schrader,  C07'^ 
ii.  6.1).  TliH  monarch  who  bears  this  name  in 
Ezr  4'-  was  formerly  reckoned  by  EwaJd  and  others 
to  be  the  Comlrt-ses  of  profane  history  wlio  sue- 
ceoded  Cyrus.  Iti."*  generally  recognised,  however, 
bv  modern  critics  that  he  mu-st  Iw  identihed  with 
Aerxes  (485-40.')),  who  ia  buyond  all  que-stion  the 
Ah«*uoruji  of  the  hk  of  Est.  See  XkkXES.  The 
A.  of  i>n  0',  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede,  is  a 
personage  whose  identity  is  as  ditKcult  to  e^tntilish 
OS  the  existence  of  '  Darius  the  Meflo  *  i»  prublu- 
matical.    {Cf.  Driver  /,OJ"6I5n. ;  Sayce if CW 543. } 

J.  A.  SELniK. 

AHAVA  (tCQIt)-— Tho  name  of  a  toivn  or  district 
in  IJabyhmia  (Err  8''- "'■"J,  and  of  a  Rtrcani  in  the 
neijitilxjurliood  (v."-***").  Qa  the  lunkK  of  this 
Rlninm  Ezra  encjiniped  for  throe  davs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hU  journey  to^IemsaJcm.  lie  was  thus  able 
t'U  review  hia  large  company,  and  to  make  good  the 
athsencc  of  lycviteN  by  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
chief  of  the  wrttlKmnnt  at  Coj^iphta.  Before  com- 
mencing the  march,  Kzra  instituted  a  wleniii  fast, 
and  then  took  mea.snres  for  the  safe  custoily  of  the 
treasures  and  rich  gifts  which  were  in  his  possea- 
Non.  Ewald  conjectured  that  the  river  Aliara  or 
Peleg-Ali&va  was  the  same  as  the  PallacopaA,  a 
stream  to  tlie  S.  of  Itabylou.  liavvliii.'K>n  iduntilies 
it  with  the  la  (see  Herod,  i.  170),  a  river  (lowing  li^ 
a  town  of  tlie  fuime  name,  now  called  Hit,  which  ts 
about  eight  days'  jouniey  from  Babylon.  It  seems, 
however,  more  prob.  that  Rxiii  mode  IiIn  rendezvous 
near  Ui  llabylon  itself  ;  in  thnt  ca.'w;  we  niiiy  supjHwe 
that  file  .\hava  nns  one  of  the  numerous  canals  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (cf. 
Ryle,  and  Ucrtli.-Kys.  ati  Coe.).  In  1  Es  S*"*  the 
rircr  is  called  Thuras  (Qtpdt). 

H.  A.  'White. 

AHAZ  (ti?i(  'he  hath  grasped,'  LXX  'Ax^f.  Jon. 
'Axdi>it,  NT'Axaf  [WH'Axo*J).--Son  and  successor 
of  Jotham  Idngpf  Judah.  Uis  name  is  probably 
an  abbreviateil  form  of  Jeho-ohaz  {'ot;''-''*),  since  it 
appears  on  the  As^yr.  inscriptions  as  la-u-ha-zi. 
The  date  of  bis  accesi^ion  has  been  lixe<l  at  735  B.C. 
His  &iiQ  at  this  time  U  Kiven  as  twenty  (2  K  Ifl") ; 
hut  thu  is  barely  reran«:iluble  with  the  other  ohrono- 
logical  data,  which  allow  nix  teen  yearK  to  hi« 
rsigUf  and  state  the  age  of  his  son  Hexekiuh  at 
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his  acofnnon  a^  twenty-five,  rince  it  wouW  make 
Ahaz  a  father  at  the  a^  of  eleven.  The  flitliciilty 
ia  iacreaaed  if  we  Buppoec  that  the  eon  possi-ci 
tbroui-'h  the  lire  by  Abu  was  hia  firstborn ;  nrnl 
if,  TTiih  several  authorities,  we  allow  only  eit,'ht 
ye&ra  to  liia  reifin.  it  i»  quitt  insujiorablr.  Thero 
CAn  be  little  Uouht  llmt  tliu  ligures  need  correc- 
tion. Fur  twenty  thvru  in  n  i<li|rht]y  supported 
various  readinj-,  twi-nty  •  five,  and  tliiit  may  be 
ri^jht.  It  JH  poKsiLle  that  the  age  of  Ilezekiah 
stiDulil  Iw  reducf<l,  nlnce  Ahaz  seetnii  from  In  3" 
to  have  been  still  youthful  at  the  beginning  of 
hi«  reign.  The  date  of  hi»  death  is  probably 
71-1  B.C.,  though  many  place  it  728-727  0.0  (see 
Chronolocy  of  OT). 

Quite  early  in  hia  reirrn,  Rezin  king  of  Syria, 
and  IV-kah  kinp  of  [»ratd.  formed  a  <;ui3iti<m  with 
the  oltject  of  furring  Jndah  into  an  alliance  against 
Assyria,  Arrurdiiiy  to  our  oldewt  autliuritie*  they 
met  with  little  sufces*,  tIiou''h  the  Syrians  vreeted 
the  port  of  Klath  from  Jndali,  and  Isaiah  bade  the 
k in c  have  no  fear  of  'these  two  tails  of  Btaokini,' 
firebraadB.'  To  confirm  the  wisdom  of  hia  coan»cl, 
be  invited  him  to  ank  any  .tign  from  God.  Ahaz 
wae  too  panic-stricken  to  listen  to  cool  reaMin, 
and,  under  the  pretext  that  ho  would  not  tonpt 
God,  refused  the  ])n»nWred  wpn,  wherenpon  the 
prophet  gave  him  tlie  sij.ii  of  Immannel.  The  king 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Tigtath- 
pileaer,  who  gladly  accepted  such  an  op|)ortQnity, 
and  relieved  Ahaz  of  his  foes.  But  the  rulief  wan 
pQTchaitcd  dearly,  Judnh  could  form  no  alliance 
with  a  great  etupin*  like  Agsyria ;  it  could  only 
become  tributary  to  it,  even  if  the  tribute  was 
disgnitied  under  the  name  of  a  present.  And 
tribute  meant  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes, 
wUoh  was  alrc-ady  one  of  the  most  glaring  of 
Jndoh'a  sins.  Further,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  nation  should  keep  free  from  entangle- 
ment in  the  politif-a  of  targe  empires,  ninoe  olher- 
wiae  it  lost  its  independence,  and  made  even  int«ni.il 
reform — whicli  was  the  most  pressing  necessity 
—more  difficult.  The  policy  of  A.  illustrates  the 
]*>w!ltiTig  weakncM  of  the  politicians  of  Judah, 
and  wa*  shortsighted  and  diBostrous.  If  Isaiah's 
advice  had  been  followed,  A.  would  have  wft-urei'l 
the  same  rcHult  without  its  di^fidvatitages,  »inv<^  in 
her  o^v^l  iKtc-rcsts  AsHvria  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  vanquish  the  coalition,  while  Judah 
would  have  r^tnined  her  independence. 

Wc  next  find  A.  at  Damaflcu?,  where  herendcrc<l 
homage  to  Tiglath-pileeer.  While  there  lie  saw 
nn  altnr  which  pleased  him,  and  fcent  the  pattern 
of  it  to  the  priest  Urijalv,  with  ini<tructions  to 
huild  qno  like  it.  On  hiH  return  lie  otTered  on  hiit 
new  altar,  and  ordered  it  to  be  u»ed  for  the  Kncri- 
fices,  whilti  the  old  bmzen  nltAr  wan  UKed  for  the 
king  to  '  inr^nire  by.*  \V.  K.  Smith  has  carefully 
distuMwd  tins  innovation,  and  reached  the  Tesuit 
that  it  '  lay  in  the  enaction  of  a  i>cnnanent  altar- 
hearth,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  rule  that 
in  ordinnry  rases  this  new  altnr  should  serve  for 
the  Muud  ritual  as  well  as  for  the  fire  rituiil' 
UiA^  4fi,'Wfl).  The  importance  of  this  consists  in  the 
fact  thai  the  alteration  aecms  to  have  been  a 
permanent  one.  For  the  other  cluinges  introduced 
by  A.,  see  2  K  16"". 

In  character  A.  wae  weak  yet  obstinate,  frivolous 
and  something  of  a  dilettante,  as  we  gather  from 
his  interest  in  his  new  altur,  and  from  the  aoaoeia- 
tion  of  his  name  with  &  dial  or  step-clock  (see 
Dial).  He  was  alsw  suiM-rMtitiouH,  and  probably 
a  polytheist.  Wliile  no  blame  need  attach — in  the 
pre  -  Peuteronomic  period  —  to  his  worship  at 
ntunerouB  local  eanctuarteR,  and  while  he  was 
evidently  a  very  2ealous  worshipper  of  J*,  vet 
the  fact  that  he  passed  hU  »on  tnrough  the  hie 
reveals  the  dark   superstition  to  whiuh  he  was 


a  slave.  And  the  terrible  picture  of  the  condition 
of  Jiidnh,  pnintcd  in  Is  2-.°i  and  other  prophtwies 
of  tliintimo,  is  clear  as  to  the  idolatry',  drunkenness, 
luxury,  oppression,  perversion  of  jujitice,  grasping 
avarice,  and  shomelessneas  tliat  poisoned  the 
Datiunal  life. 

So  far  the  account  has  Iieen  drawn  entirely 
from  2  Kings  and  Isaiah,  Kinco  they  nro  our  only 
truntworthy  Kourc(.*s.  In  SC'liron.  thu  narrative  hat 
been  Ihorouplily  worked  over.  The  hiRtory  of  the 
Syro-F-phraimitifih  invasion  is  told  quite  difiercntly. 
Inhere  is  indeed  no  bint  of  a  coalition,  the  two 
armies  act  independently.  The  Srrian»  carry 
away  a  targe  numocr  of  captives,  and  I'ckah  slayt 
I20.iK)0  in  one  day  and  carries  away  20O,UU0 
cjiptivefi,  who,  however,  are  sent  hack  at  the 
advice  of  a  prophet.  The  invasions  have  no 
political  motive  ojssigned,  they  are  a  punishment 
lor  the  king's  »in,  while  tlie  figures  are  tilt^gether 
incredible.  Tig  lath- pileser  is  called  in,  not  to 
crush  the  coalition,  bat  to  help  him  against  the 
Philistines  and  Edomitcs.  He  did  not  help  him, 
however,  but  apparently  came  against  him,  and 
was  bought  off  with  tribute.  The  religioua  apos- 
laxv  of  A.  comes  out  in  much  darker  colouro, 
and  the  account  is  really  in  contlict  with  the  ohler. 
Me  bums  his  children,  and  not  his  scm  merely,  in 
the  fire  ;  closes  the  temple  and  destroys  its  vessels, 
though  we  know  that  he  took  great  interetit  in  it« 
services;  and  worships  the  goils  of  Damascus 
bccaufie  of  the  success  of  the  Syrians  in  war, 
tliouch  when  A.  ■visited  DamascuH  their  power 
had  [»een  utterly  broken.  Of  all  IhiM  tins  older 
history  says  nothing,  and  it  ia  impossible  to  re- 
concile these  later  additions  with  the  earlier 
narrative,  and  they  ore  so  characteristic  of  the 
chronicler's  method  of  re-writing  histtiry,  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  supcrnuous. 

A.  S.  Peake. 

AHAZIAH  On;iPi(  or  n;ini{  *  J"  hath  grasped '}-— I. 
King  of  [i«rael,  non  of  Aliah.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  two  years ;  but  b-h  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  tlic  I7th  year  of  Jeho»dmphat  (1  IC  22^1,  and  his 
brother  Jehoram  sncceeded  him  in  JehoRhnphat's 
lath  year  |2  K  3'),  the  dnration  of  his  reign 
wonlu  not  much  nxcend  a  year.  The  chTonoIogic;al 
Hiat*inent  in  2  K  l",  wtiiffh  would  imply  a  reign 
of  neiirly  ten  years,  is  jiroliably  an  iiitt:ruotatiun 
(Griitr,  etc.) ;  it  is  not  found  in  B.  and  is  misplaced 
in  A.  The  Moabit*  Stone  datew  the  revolt  of 
Mesha  as  taking  ploce  after  *  half  the  days  of 
Omri'a  con ' ;  but  the  Bible  account  (2  K  1'  3')  u 
nmre  probable,  which  makes  it  a  consequence  of 
tht)  death  of  Ahab,  who  was  a  comparatively 
jKjwerful  monarch.  In  any  case  we  do  not  read  of 
any  clfort  tc  9Ufipre»s  thi.4  rising  until  the  reign  of 
Jhliorani.  It  i^  t>o»Mtble  that  Aha2iah  was  engaged 
in  preparations  for  war  when  the  accident  occurred 
which  remilteit  in  hi^  death.  Hu  Huenis  to  have 
inherited  from  hia  mother  her  devotion  to  Bool,  for 
in  his  extremity  be  sent  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  of 
naalzebub.  the  oiieciol  Baal  wor^thlpped  at  Kkron. 
The  story  of  hi»  fatal  misaion  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  Elijah.  It  is  &uHicient  hero  to  note  thot 
his  tnrice  repeated  summumi  of  the  prophet  ia 
choractcrietic  of  the  eon  of  Ahab  ana  Jexebel ; 
suggestive  a.1  it  in  of  the  callnu.xness  of  his  father, 
and  the  obr^tinacy  of  his  mother.  See  .Jehosha- 
riiAT  for  the  maritime  alliance  between  Ahaziah 
and  that  monarch. 

a.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  youngest  son  of 
Jehoram.  He  woa  made  king  by  '  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerasalein*  (cf.  2  K  23*},  necAuae  all  his  elder 
brothers  had  been  carried  off  in  an  incursion  of 
Philietines  and  Arabians  (2  Ch  21"  22').  His 
name  ia  variously  (riven  as  Jehooliax  (2  Ch  21'' 
2S'-«)  and  Azariali  ('J'J').  The  latter  is  probablv  a 
blunder,  AJiariah  being  read  by  some  fleb.  MBS, 
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LXX,  Pesli..  Vnl;.'-;  nnd  Jchoaliaz  is  nmrely  a  tmns* 
pcwition  of  AlinaiaU  (cf.  Jeclioniali=JohoiMhiD). 
ItXX  lias  Ahazinh  in  21'%  and  omits  the  nniDe  in 
25".  The  otbcT  vomons,  except  Vulg.,  nli»  ij^ora 
the  cliarti;e.  lie  bc>,'n.u  to  rui^n  in  tliti  1 1th  {'Z  K 
9*)  or  I'ith  (2  K  S*^)  vear  oT  Jorani  of  I&rael, 
tieinK  ilien  22  years  ofd,  and  reigned  one  j-ear 
(2  h.  B^).  The  rendin;/  -forty  and  two'  in  2  Cli 
2?  itt  ftt>*iird,  since  his  lather  was  40  years  old  at 
hill  death.  Pc«h.  hero  has  *22'  and  LXX  '2U.' 
'I'he  evil  influeoL-c  which  Atlialiab,  the  qmsen 
mother,  had  exercij»eil  over  her  liiisl«uiii  continuwl 
unthcckeil  in  lli«  n-iyn  of  her  son  (2  K  8",  2  Ch 
aa*-*);  vet  in2  K  12'"  we  read  of  '  hallowed  thiugB' 
which  h«  hud  dedit-aled  apparently  to  J". 

There  i**  an  irreconcilaolo  distrennncy  lietween 
Kings  and  Cliron.  as  to  the  death  of  A.  Joram  of 
Israel  having  renewal  the  attack  on  Kamoth- 
giteod  in  uhicli  Ahab  had  faileil,  waa  joined  hy  hi.^ 
n«phew  A.  The  town  was  cairlnrul  (2  K  9"),  but 
Joram  ret.'ctved  wounds  which  c«nii*elled  hini  to 
retara  to  Jwreyl,  It  i»  implied  that  A.  also 
rotumc<t  to  JernsAtern,  for  he  '  went  down*  to  see 
Joram  ot  di-zrvel  (cf.  1  K  22^)  (Ewald  evades  the 
difficalty  by  ruadin;;  in  2  K  8=* '  now  Jorom  went,' 
etc.,  omittin;;  'Mith,'  wliich  Ls  adoptetl  in  2  Ch  22^j. 
Aecoirling  to  Kin^e,  on  seeing  Joraiti'a  fate.  A., 
poisaed  by  Jdiu,  *  fl«d  by  the  way  of  the  ganien 
nou»e'(or  *Ueth-Imt;gan,'*Stadu,  etc.),  was  mortally 
woundt^d  *  at  the  a^u-'ent  of  Gnr/  and  died  on  reorh. 
ing  Me'jTtddo.  Hirt  Iwdy  was  carrie<l  to  Jerusalem, 
and  •  buriiKl  with  hi«  fathers  in  the  eity  of  Dand.' 
Meanwiiik  the  *  brethren  o(  Ahaziah,'  if,'Tiorant  of 
the  revolution  in  Juzrt:i:l,  had  ftdluwcd  bini  from 
Jerusalem  lo  visit  Jor&ni'H  children  ;  they  were 
met  by  Jehu  on  the  road  Wtween  Jexreel  and 
Satnana.  nnd  were  itlain.  This  Beenifi  a  consistent 
Htory;  hut  when  the  Chronicler  came  to  deal  with 
it  he  found  two  r-tumbling-blockn.     First,  he  haA 

f'Tcnously  infonjiei]  ua  that  A.  had  no  brethren 
iringj  therclore  '  the  brethren  of  AltoiJah'  become 
in  hi*  record  'the  princeM  of  Jndali,  and  the  soni* 
of  the  brethren  of  Ahaziati' attending  their  muter 
in  Samaria  or  Jezrvel ;  secondly,  Klngif  implies 
thai  A.,  an  idolater,  wma  buried  in  the  royal 
sepulchres.  Now  the  Chronicler  always  carefolly 
exclades  IdolateTs  {e.g.  Jchornin,  Joaah,  Amaziab, 
Aha:f)  from  '  the  sepnlchre.4  of  the  kin^a,'  and 
Lhcrefuic  he  ninke»  A.,  whu  wa^  hiding  in  Saiziaria, 
tie  killed  and  buiiud  there ;  that  lie  U  buried  at  nil 
Wiug  for  tlie  Hake  of  his  good  father  Jeh<^aptiat. 
Enough  has  been  wid  to  show  that  here^  &a  else- 
where, the  Chronicler,  if  mora  edifying,  is  not  so 
reliable  oa  the  curlier  writer. 

N.  J.  a  WutTE. 
AHBAN  {f;7tf  'brother  of  an  intefligeniiont!').— 
A  Judahite,  »on  of  Abii>har  (I  Ch  2*). 

AHER  fTV  'another'}-— A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  7"), 
pexbapa  iuentioal  with  Ahlrajn  ofNn  20**. 

JUD  {'^ft  '  brother' ;  *  br  many  conaidcred  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  Aiima'h,  wb.  nee)  occurs 
in  BIT,  and  conse<)Ucntlv  in  AV  and  KV,  twice  :  ( 1 ) 
a  fiodite  (1  Ch  5'*):  (2)  an  A*herit«  (1  Cli  7^). 
But  the  reading  'm  in  neither  cawj  free  from  doubt ; 


tAov  'A33riJX  for  TiKnan  p  -nn  113,  most  Tiavo  had 
something  very  like  tin  before  them.  The  other 
VSS  trcAt  'ntt  as  an  apiKiIlativtj.  In  1  Ch  7"  for 
mm  '(w,  LXX,  B  hiu*  Aj£'<»«a'i  A  'Axfc^pA  'Ovi. 
Probably  in  the  original  continuous  Heb.  te:tt 
■ome  com|Miund   name   in  "Hk  was    read    (T  •TrrK), 

*  fnt   a    fuller   diacuMloo   of   tlw   mmnlnit   of   thia   nune 
ufl  the  following-   aatatm   tMgiminf  with   Ahl,  Me   Sahib, 


follon-eil  by  anotliur  name  of  wltlch  the  letters  run 
On  •'ii'Ti-a)  ore  a  miLtihited  burvival. 

G.  B.  Gray. 
AHIAH.— See  Aiiijah. 

AHIAU  (a|$T!«,  meaning  doahtfiU,  according  to 
some.  '  mother's  brother '). — One  of  David'ii  lierocs. 
lie  waa  eon  of  Sharar  (2  IS  23"),  or  Saciir  ( 1  Ch  1 1"), 
the  Uararite.  (J.  B.  Gbay. 

&H1AN  (i;n(«  'fraternal.'  IJ  'Ua^lfx,  A  'A»I» ; 
thcae  forniit,  together  with  the  divergent  text  of 
the  Syr.,  render  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
name  oncertain}.— Ahian  wa«  a  Manoasite,  ntid  la 
deiicribed  an  'son  of  Shcmida'  (1  Ch  ""') :  but  the 
name  i*  Kcaroely  tlint  of  an  individual ;  note  iu  the 
context  Abiezer  and  Shcchcm,  and  cf.  Nu  2tP"*-. 

0.  B.  tiRAY. 

AHIEZER  Oiv^,  'brother  is  lielp).— 1.  Son  of 
Annni.tliiiddai,  one  of  the  tribal  princes  who 
leprcsunteil  Dan  at  the  census  and  on  certjun  other 
occasions  (Nu  1"  2"J7«-"  ia«(I»)).  2.  The  chief  of 
the  Iknjnmite  archers  who  joined  David  while  ho 
waa  in  hiding  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  12'''). 

G.  n.  Gray. 

AH1HUD  (-ni-np  '  brother  is  uiajcnlv.'  In  the  form 
-ir.-n»r  (I  Ch  8")  the  imeond  n  is  prottably  an  error 
for  .1). — 1.  Ai;c.  to  F,  Ahilmd  the  wm  n!  .Shelomi 
wan  the  prince  (m-v:)  of  t1ie  tribe  of  Asber,  who, 
with  similar  repreMentatives  of  ttie  oilier  tribes  (on 
\V,  of  Jonlan),  was  appuinted  by  Mo^es,  at  the 
divine  command,  to  divide  Cnniian  into  hereditary 
|K>rtion!*(Nu34"(l')).  2.  A  IJenjarnite.  Probably 
the  poiisage  1  CUS*-',  the  text  of  »hieli  in  Homewhat 
corrupt,  means  that  Khud  begat  AhihtKl,  and  that 
AhihuiL  and  his  'brother'  Ciuea  were  ancestors  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ueba.  G.  B.  GSAY. 

AHIJAH  {'yr^  or  w.-nd  'brother  of  J*"}.^1. 
High  prioiit  in  tho  reign  of  Saul,  and  iiaunSly 
identified  with  AhimelecU  [Joaeuhtui  '  Abimo- 
lech")  of  1  S  21.  22  (so  Ewald  Jh>it.  of  Isr.  \\. 
p.  41d,  n.  3,  'iiince  Melech,  King,  uniy  be  applied 
also  to  God').  He  aocomtanit^d  Saul'n  army  as 
poaMCwor  of  the  enhod  oracle  (L  S  1-i');  hut  when 
an  occasion  aruEte  tor  its  use,  Saul,  with  his  usual 
precipitate  self-reliance,  interrupted  tliR  prii-st 
while  in  the  very  act  of  consultation  (vv."-'^).  Tliia 
temerity  seems  to  be  ufterwuida  tacitly  reprovol 
by  Abijali  (v.**):  'Let  ili  draw  near  hither  unto 
CiimI.'  rim  I^XX  reading  in  v."  '  Bring  bitlier  the 
epliod.'ctc,  i«  followed  by  Jom.  {Anl,  VI.  vi.  3  :  '  He 
Iwwle  the  high  jiriost  Xa^irra  -H)*-  Apxu^Tit^w  croKiiv 
vpo<priTfutiy^),m\*\  accepted  by  most  mwlems,  Tho 
phraee,  '  bring  hither,'  seems  appropriated  to  tlie 
ophod  (1  S  23>'  3U') ;  and  when  the  oracle  is  again 
consulted  (l-i*'),  the  LXX  i6%  JiJXovt  ,  .  .  3ot  A^ii. 
rirra,'  Valg.  'da  ostensionem  .  .  .  da  sanotitatem,' 
appears  to  point  to  tho  Urlm  and  Tliummim  which 
were  attached  to  the  ephod.  Un  the  other  hand, 
the  ark  Reenm  to  be  uned  nfl  an  oracle  in  Jg  2>>^', 
1  Ch  W,  and  it  often  accomiuiuied  the  bosC  Lo 
battle.  Aq.,  Sym.,  and  Vulg.  follow  the  Kccelved 
text. 

We  next  read  of  this  high  priest,  when  David, 
fleeing  from  Saul,  cornea  to  ui<)uire  of  the  Lord 
by  hia  means  (1  S  22'^),  as  he  had  oft«D  ilono  before 
C'JsL^).  The  tnbtirnaclo  am>cara  to  have  Wen 
transferred  to  Nob  from  Shiloh  when  the  lattor 
was  dnsulated  (I'd  7S".  Jer  "'J-^*  2d»-"),  probably 
ju»t  niter  the  death  of  Eli  (to  whom  '  the  priest— 
Shiloh,'  1  S  14*,  refent).  Ahimelech's  alarm  at 
the  appearance  of  so  ereat  a  man  [22^')  unattended, 
was  altaved  by  David's  plausible  explanation ;  and 
he  actually  gave  the  fugitive  the  sbewhread  of  the 
prtestA.  and  the  sword  uf  Guliath,  which  had  been 
suspended  as  a  votive  oll'i^ring.  Cnfortunately, 
there  waa  a  witness  of  the  pricbt's  wull-meuut  zctU, 
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Do^  the  Eiloiuite,  wlio  was  |jerfornii»^'  some  vow. 
Nut  lunji  ailvr,  riavitl's  wumt  ttUtiL'ijiatiuiiB  (iK*-) 
were  reuliseil.  Ahimelerli,  vitli  the  eiyhty-five 
(LXX,  305;  Josepliun,  385)  prieiaUi  of  'his  futlier'd 
house,*  was  cliarsrwi  with  coospiracy  by  Saul, 
and,  notwitbEtt&Ddin);  his  amazeil  proteetationa 
of  innocence,  oumlcmncd  to  iii<jt4int  denlh.  Doeg, 
who  dill  not  tiharo  the  tnutitiona.1  reverence 
felt  by  tiie  king's  ^'imnl  for  the  |irieHts  of  J", 
carrietl  out  the  bluoily  onlur  with  the  unnatural 
oruellj'  of  liiti  race.  Ahiatliar  alone  eHcap^d. 
The  jndgment  on  Ell's  huuse  waa  being  von- 
SDmmated. 

2.  The  Shllonite.  of  Shiloh  (I  K  H-),  is  the  pro- 
phet of  tlie  rise  ontl  fall  of  .Jeroboam  1.  In  1  K  1  J* 
wo  find  the:  younp  rnlcr  thinking  out  his  plans  of 
re1>elHon  in  a  lonely  walk,  when  he  ia  met  by 
Ahijah,  who  comt^i  to  conwcrale  am!  control  his 
aiiibitiuuB  ile«iy;ci«.  The  ]>raphet  (LXX,  RVj  had, 
doubtless  by  divine  command  (cf.  Is  2U',  Jer  13'), 
clad  himself  witli  a  new  gnrmeaU  This  he  renda 
in  twelve  pieces,  and  giHng  ten  of  them  to 
Jeroboam  promises  him  the  reversion,  on  Solomon's 
ilualh,  of  the  kingdom  over  ten  tribti),  and,  con- 
ditionuUy,  'a  »aru  houjte'  like  that  of  David, 
rej>eatin^'  at  the  uime  time  the  divine  judgment 
which  had  Iwpn  already  (w.""^  !>')  revnah-d  to 
Solomon,  ikroljnbly  tlirou};)!  Ahii&h  himi^elf.  Years 
pa.why;  Jeroboam  has  renlised  his  ambition,  but 
not  the  ideal  set  before  him  by  the  prophet.  Hit* 
eldest  son  falls  siek.  The  kin^;  bethinus  him  of 
the  true  seer  now  [60  years]  old  and  blind  ;  but, 
fearing  lest  his  dt-fcution  nii^iit  cliuit  an  advcr^iu 
answer,  he  sends  liis  wife  [Aiio]  di«j^i»ed  as  a  poor 
woman,  with  a  poor  woman's  olFering  ['  loaves,  two 
caket)  for  his  children,  CTftpes,  and  a  jar  of  honey']. 
A  divine  revelation,  however,  has  already  un- 
masked the  deception.  Ahijah  [sends  his  lad  to 
utoct  her  and  bring  her  in,  treats  her  ^fta  with 
pcorn]  antioijtateH  lier  with  the  'heavy  tidings'  of 
the  extirpation  of  Jeroboam's  house,  tliediitiiersion 
of  Israel,  and,  bitterest  of  all,  the  death  of  her 
child  ('Thy  maidens  will  come  forth  to  meet  thee, 
and  will  say  to  thee,  The  child  is  dead  .  .  .  and 
they  will  lament  for  the  child,  saying.  "Ah  Lord  I" 
.  .  .  and  the  wailing  came  to  meet  her'].  The 
BCcond  (ircck  act*ount,  from  which  the  details  in 
brackets  are  deriveil,  \r  found  in  B  after  IZ",  and 
places  this  event  before  Jeroboam's  accession — an 
impoenble  place,  —  introduces  Ahijah  as  a  new 
character  {2  K  14').  and  also  ascribes  to  Shemaiah 
a  symbolical  prophcey  simitar  to  that  of  Ahijah, 
but  spoken  at  Shcclicm  before  the  rejection  of 
liehoboam,  14'***  Li  omitted  in  B,  but  found  in  A, 
etc.,  supplied,  according  to  I'leld,  from  Aqitila. 
These  facts  and  the  want  of  connexion  in  1)^-^ 
lead  W.  II.  Smith  to  conclude  that  '  both  par(j<  of 
the  story  of  Ahljnh  are  a  fluctuating  uncertain 
clement  in  (lie  text' (07"^^  119).  Ewald  also  says 
that  14*-  "^  '•  are  later  additions  [Hist,  of  Jsr.  iv. 
p.  20,  n  3].  Jos.  {Ant.  VUl.  xi.  1}  gives  the  vccsua 
10  a  different  order. 

Aliijah  was  one  of  the  historians  of  Solomon's 
roign  according  to  2  Ch  O'*. 

£  1  K  4",  one  of  two  brothers,  Solomon's  scribes 
or  secretaries.  Their  father  Sliislm  (Scraiah, 
2S8"!  Sheva,  2S  2o» :  Shavaha,  I  Ch  I8'«|  hold 
the  Fame  post  under  David.  4.  I'ather  of  king 
Uaaslia,  1  K  15"-»  '21",  2  K  D».  5.  1  Ch  2»  (LXX 
o.StX'tAt  ai/Tov),  youngest  son  of  Jerahmeel,  or  hiit 
iirat  wife,  if  we  read  with  Berthenu,  'of  or  from 
Ahijah,'  D  having  drop[ied  out.  See  next  verse. 
6.  I  Ch  8^  one  of  the  'heads  of  fathers'  houses' 
of  Geba,  anon  of  Ehud,  fur  which  read  'Abihud,' 
v.»  (Pe«h.,  Griitz),  or  '  Ahoah '  (v.*).  In  the  bccin- 
ning  of  the  verse  read 'nonielv'  for  'and.'  The 
tuxt  is  very  obscure.  See  (.Kl'M.  7.  1  Ch  ll"", 
the  Pclouitc,  ono  of  David's  mighly  men ;    but 


Kennioott,  eto.,  rejul  in^twul  '  FJiam— GiUjnite,' 
frt>m2S;23".  8.  I  Ch  2fi».  (In  David'M  lime)  '  of 
the  Leviies.  Ahijah  was  over  the  ti-ensuries.' 
LXX,  followed  by  Bertheau,  etc.,  rea^is,  'the 
Levitcs,  their  brethren  (i.e.  the  sons  of  I>adan, 
v."),  were  over,'  etc.  9.  Neli  10"  (RV  Ahlah), 
one  of  *the  chiefs  of  the  people'  who  sealed  to 
the  covenant  under  Nuliuniiah. 

N.  J.  D.  WiirrE. 

AHIKAM  (ci^r^  'my  brother  b.^  ari-ten').— Son 
of  Shajdiun,  a  courtier  under  Joitiah,  myntioned  as 
one  of  the  deputfltion  sent  by  the  king  to  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K  22"^  ",  2  Ch  34™).  and  later 
as  namg  his  influence  to  protect  Jeremiah  from  the 
violence  of  the  populace  during  the  reign  of 
Jfihoiakim  (Jer2G"l.  He  was  father  of  ficdaliah, 
the  governor  of  tht*  hind  of  Judah  apj)OLntcd  by 
NubuchadneMar  (2  K  25^  td.). 

C.  F.  RtrRXBY. 

AHILQD  (TV-fT,  perhaps  a  contraction  of  'nq 
-vh'  'chUd'B  brother').— 1.  (2  S  b'«  20^*,  1  K  4% 
1  Ch  18"}. — Father  of  Jchoshaphat,  the  chronicler 
under  David  and  Solomon.  3.  (1  K  4^-)  Father 
of  Uaana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat 
ofliLcr!*.  C.  K.  IlUllSKY. 

AEIMXAZ  {XSPi'V^  'my  hrnther  is  ■wrath').— t. 
Son  of  Za«)ok.  He  was  a  reinarkablv  swift  runner, 
whose  stylo  was  well  knowTi  (2  S  18=^),  and  as  such 
he  played  an  important  part  on  the  occasion  of 
Absalom's  robe.lhou.  As  hod  been  arranged  by 
Dnvid  {2  S  ITj"- ■•■"■Wj,  lie  and  Jonathan,  eon  of 
AbiiLtlmr,  'stayed  by  Kti-rogcl,  and  a  maidHorvant 
uxcd  to  go  and  tell  them,'  from  the  ^>riest«,  the 
iilnns  of  Absalom  which  bad  been  divulged  by 
Ilnsliai,  '  and  they  went  and  told  King  David.* 
This  roost  have  occurred  more  than  onec  (2  S  17"). 
Details  of  their  last  and  most  critical  adventnre 
are  given  (l"""").  when,  aided  by  a  woman's  craft, 
(bey  suwopfied  in  conveying  the  news  that  saved 
David's  life.  Aftor  the  battle,  Aiiiniaaz  offered 
bis  Ber\'ices  as  messenger  of  ■victory;  but  Joab, 
fearing  that  the  odium  of  being  the  6r«t  to  tell  of 
Absalom's  death  might  injure  the  young  man's 
prospects,  refused,  out  of  kindness,  to  allow  him 
Ut  run,  and  entrusted  tho  duty  to  the  Cushite 
roiirior.  Ahimaaz,  however,  saw  a  way  out  of  the 
dillicuUy;  Joah  yielded  reluctantly  to  Ills  impor- 
tunity, and  Ahimaaz  '  ran  by  the  way  of  the  Plain  * 
(the  floor  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Gn  n'"  etc.) ;  and 
by  superior  swiftness,  and  also,  as  is  implied,  by 
taking  an  easier  route,  'overran  the  Cushito.'  Bo 
did  not  belie  David's  description  :  '  He  is  a  good 
niiin,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings,*  for  by  an 
ailrnit  supprcxno  vcri  ho  auhieved  \\i*  purpose,  and 
k-ft  to  tb'-'  Cu«hite  the  ungrateful  oRico  of  lireaUIng 
the  king's  heart.  Wereftil  nnthing  more  of  Ahimaax 
after  this.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
high  priest,  since  Azariah  his  son  (I  Ch  6*-*)  seems 
to  have  snccoeded  Zadok  (I  K  4'').  2.  (I  S  14"J 
Fadier  of  Ahinoain,  Sauls  wife.  3.  (1  K  4")  One 
of  Solomon's  twelve  coiinnifsariatollieers.  Ho  bad 
the  district  of  Naphtali  as  the  hold  of  hiRojicralions. 
Since  he  alone  of  the  twelve  has  no  father  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  son  of  Zailok ;  but  he  surely  would 
have  succcoded  his  father  in  the  lilgh  priesthood. 
Ahimaaz  married  Basemath.  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters.  Another  of  tlie.ie  oflicerf)  made  asimifar 
alliance,  whi<:h  indicat'Uii  that  they  hiild  n  high 
rank.  N.  J.'  D.  WiUTE. 

AHnHAN  (p'nij :  on  the  form,  see  Moore  m  cited 

below).— 1.  The  sons  of  Anak  or  Armkitos  {see 
Akak)  are  frequently  mentioned,  chiefly  in  D  ;  but 
the  special  names  Aliiman,  ShcNhai,  and  Tabnai 
occur  only  in  J E(Nu  13^.  Jos  15'*)  nnd  Jg  I'",  cf. 
v.*.      According    to    tlieso    pasHagua,    Ahimaji, 
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Slicshai,  and  Talmai  were  'itonii'  or  'chiltlren  of 
Anak '  (?3p^  "33  or  'pn  "I'V :  for  the  Intter,  cf.  n-V 
nm  2  S  SP*-"),  wlioae  father  whb  Arba  (Jos  15", 
pcrhapfi  P).  But,  nn  a-  matter  of  fact,  neichi^r 
Anak  (=long-neckefl)  nor  Arba  (  =  four:  witli 
Kiriath-cir^  cf.  Becr-.TA<^'0  are  pensonal  names 
(Koe  Moore,  Judge*  1**).  There  ta  therefore  no 
reAAon  to  doubt  what  tlie  context  of  the  above- 
cited  mubo^  ftu^gests,  viz.  that  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talnioi  are  the  aajues,  not  of  individuoU,  bat 
of  clann. 

A.,  then,  woa  a  clan  resident  in  Hebron  (the 
more  familiar  name  of  Kiriath-arbji)  at  tha  time  of 
thellcb.  conquest,  and  driven  thence  b^  Caleb.  The 
c-lan  mav  liavo  been  of  Aramaic  orij,pn,  since  the 
names  oi  Shcshai  and  Talmai  are  of  an  Aram,  type, 
and  the  name  Alilmon  ban  annto^^  in  Aram,  as 
veil  n»  Heb.  See  further,  Driver,  Dcut.  p.  23  f.; 
Moore,  JudtJ'V,  p.  24  f. 

2.  The  name  of  a  family  or  divi»<Ion  of  door- 
keepers, 1  Ch  9".  Tills  name  is  absent,  not  only 
from  tlie  briefer  list  in  Neh  11",  but  also  from  the 
lunger  list  in  Eir  10**  (  =  1  Es  5").  It  is  jossible, 
therefore,  that  the  name  {jC-nM)  tu  Cbron.  is  simply 
due  todittoffraphy  from  the  following  word  ctjib 
( —their  bretlircn) ;  if  thift  lie  ho,  it  mity  have  Iiecn 
faoilitated  by  association  with  the  Anakitea  (see 
No.  I),  tJiB  preoedinK  name  in  Cliron. — Talmon— 
eloeely  resembling  in  sound  the  Anahile  Talmai. 
Ilut  tne  genuineness  of  the  name  is  defended  by 
JCertheau  ;  cf.  the  f&vr  names  in  v.'^  and  the  four 
divirwnt  buggested  by  w.**'*.  G.  B.  GUAV. 

lHmELECH(^V--iTe'brotherofMele-Ii(Molechr). 
—  1.  The  son  of  Am  tub.  and  grandfwjn  of  Fliintduia. 
He  either  succeeded  his  brother  Ahiiah  in  tlie 
{iriestbood.  or  was  the  same  person  under  another 
name  (1  S  U*-'*J.  On  the  supposition  that  they 
are  identical,  the  main  facts  resaitlin^  him  ( 1  S  iJl'*" 
22*")  arc  given  under  AllIJAH  ;  8eeatM>  liOKO.  In 
2  S  8"  and  1  Ch  24*  it  iii  j-enerally  supposed 
that  the  nasnee  of  Abiathar  and  Ahimelech  have 
been  transposed  by  a  copyist,  po  that  vrc  need  not 
reckon  another  Ahimclcch,  ^andaon  of  the  tirBt. 
2.  A  Hitlite,  who  joined  David  when  a  fugitive, 
and  became  one  of  his  captains  ( 1  is  20*). 

!;.  M.  BOVD. 

I.&Ilf  OTH  (nta'Ti)*,  apparently  '  brother  is  daath  ')■ 
— Mentioned  only  in  the  geneulogj'  of  I  Ch  &^ 
(Heb.  v^").  where  he  appears  as  eon  of  Elkanuli  and 
brother  of  Amasai.  For  a  discussion  of  the  text 
and  purpose  of  the  genealogy,  see  Bertheaa ;  cf. 
also  Mahath  (v.»).  G.  B.  Orav. 

JIRINADAB  (s'ljT*!  'brotlieris  generous'].— Son 
of  Iddo,  on(>  of  the  12  oOiixrH  np[>uinted  by  Solomon 
for  the  victnallin^  of  the  roval  houseltohL  He 
was  stationed  at  Alahanajm  (1  K  4'*). 

G.  B.  Gray. 

AHINOAM  (C7l>rf  'brother  is  pleasantness').—!. 
Pauciiter  of  AJiiniaaz  and  the  wile  of  Saul  ( I  S  14*). 
a.  Ahinoam  the  JezreeHte»s  wna  one  of  the  two 
women — Abigail  lieing  the  other — whom  David 
married  after  Miehal  had  been  taken  from  him. 
A.  and  Abigail  wore  both  with  David  while  he 
Mojourned  with  Achish  at  Gath,  and  were  sub- 
aequenlly  at  Ziklag ;  from  the  latter  city  they  were 
carried  u'tf  by  the  Anialukites,  but  rescued  by  David 
and  his  mnii  (1  S  3i>"*).  After  Saul's  death  A.  and 
Abigail  went  up  to  Hebron  with  David,  and  there 
A.  cave  liirth  to  David's  firstborn,  Amnon  (1  S  26" 
S7»  30»,  2  S  2»  3".  1  Ch  3').  G.  B.  Gbay. 

ABIO  (V*nK|— I.  Appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Abinodab  (No.  1),  and  brotlier  of  Uzzah  who 
drove  the  cart  on  ^^hich  the  ark  was  placed  when 
rcnoved  from  Abin».UVn  hniiw'  (2S  ti'-*.  I  V.h  13^). 
Ia  all  tliree  caaes  the  LXX  reudara  the  word  oi 


&St\^  aC^ov,  which  merely  involve*  a  difTerent 
pronunciation  of  tht  wuue  consonants — v.7(t ;  this 
may  be  right,  but  on  the  wliolua  propernnme  seemn 
more  probable  in  the  context.  3.  (LXX  Ait\^ 
(A  d6t\<f>ot)  aifTcO,  1  Ch  8"  ;  dUrX^&t  (A  dSe\,f.ol,  1  Ch 
1>^)  ]  A  eon  of  Jelel,  and  brother  of  KiKh.  the 
father  of  Saul.  3.  Another  Aliio  is  mentioned  in 
ihe  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (I  Ch  8"|.  Here  also 
the  LXX  has  ct$c\^^  (A  d2f\^2)  aiVoC,  and  in  this 
case  is  prol*aMy  right.    Cf.  Borthenu,  in  ivco. 

G.  H,  GRAY. 
AHIRA  (nTf).— Son  of  Enan,  oneof  the  litrihal 
princes   who  reprewnted    Napht-ali  at  the  ccnsuo 
and  on  certain  other  occasions  (Nu  1"  2=*  T'*'" 

AHIRAM.  AHfRAMITES  (aym,  nrrwi?  ^brother 
is  exa!t«d').— Tlie  eponym  of  a  llenj.  family — the 
Ahiraniite*,  Nu  26*  {V).  The  name  A.  occurs  in 
the  corrupt  forma  'n*i  (we  Elll)  in  Gn  48"  (P),  and 
rnnv  (see  Ahakau)  in  1  Ch  8' ;  in  defence  of  the 
originality  of  the  fonn  Aliiiam,  see  Grav,  Stud,  in 
JJeb.  Proper  Names,  p.  35.  G.  li.  GuAY. 

AHIfiAHACH  {it^yrif  *  brother  ha«  supported'}.— 
A  Danite.  father  of  Oholiab  (AV  Aholiab),  Ex  31* 
3ir"  3S^  ( I'J. 

AHI8HAHAR  {^'nf  (pauEal  form)  'brother  is 

dau'n '}  is  described  in  the  Benjamito  genealogies  as 
one  of  the  'sons  of  Bilhan,'  1  Ch  7^.    See  under 

UlLUAN. 

AHIBHAR  (WT^  'my  brother  has  sung.'). — Super- 
intendent of  Solotnon  a  hotisehold  (1  K  4'). 

AHITHOPHEL  ('j;hn(!  'my  brother  is  folly'— 
0.r/.  llch.  Lex.),  was  a  native  of  Giloh,  a  town  in 
the  BO utli -western  part  of  the  hi^'lilnuilH  of  Juda?a. 
ifh.'ntiEied  uncertainly  with  a  village  llircc  mile)> 
north-west  of  Halhul.  He  was  a  very  influential 
counsellor  of  David,  his  reputation  tor  political 
sagacity  being  unrivalled  ;  but  he  wa.s  destitute  of 
principle,  a  man  of  craft  rather  than  of  character 
(2  S  1C'S-17=»,  I  Ch  27").  lie  joined  the  rebellion 
of  A1'»talom,  possibly  through  ambition,  possibly 
out  of  symjMilhy  with  the  re-sentnii^nt  of  his  trilw 
of  .ludafi  at  tim  decline  of  itJt  tribal  pre-eminence. 
It  is  supi'osed  by  some  that  he  was  aim  thu 
grandfather  of  Batlisheba  (cf.  2  S  23^  with  II'); 
but  the  identification  of  her  fatlter  with  tlie  son 
of  A.  is  open  tu  question,  though  certainly  posdble. 
The  policy  he  advised  was  that  Absalom  should 
take  ]>o*weit»ion  of  his  fnther'd  huruiu,  thus  showing 
that  no  panlon  could  be  expected  from  David,  and 
lliat  ho  sliould  proceed  at  once  in  pursuit  of  liin 
father.  When  Hosliai'e  counsel  of  delay  prevai]e<l, 
A.  recognised  the  necessary  failure  of  tlie  enter- 
prise, withdrew  to  Giloh,  and  hanged  himself 
(2  S  17*).  There  is  no  other  cose  of  deliberate 
suicide,  except  in  war,  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
niitl  the  parallel  in  tlii3  NT  is  the  case  of  Judas 
Allusioni*  to  A.  have  \m<m  found  in  P»  41*  5fi"*" 
.'i9"  and  elsewhere;  but  these  must  not  be  treated 
OS  designed,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
them  as  to  the  authonthip  of  the  psalms.  The 
Talmud  and  Midrashim  occasionally  refer  to  him. 
In  the  latter  he  is  classed  with  Balaam  as  an 
iiiatauec  of  the  ruin  which  overtakes  wiiidom  that 
in  not  the  gift  of  Heaven  ;  and  in  the  former  {Baba 
baUtra  1.  7)  the  great  kiutou  of  his  life  is  said  to  be. 
'Be  not  in  strife  with  the  house  of  David,  and 
break  olF  from  none  of  its  rule.'        li-  W.  Muss. 

AHITOB  {B  'Ax«T<5^,  A  'Axn*-,  AV  Achltab), 
1  Es  8^ — jVn  ancestor  of  Ezra,  sen  of  Amarias  and 
father  of  ISodduL  [Ahituh). 

U.  St.  J.  TUACKJOtAY. 
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AHITUB  (3^'Ct;  'brother  is  goodness'). — I.  Son 
of  l'lunfh&.4  aii<i  ^Kndson  of  Kit,  the  father  of 
AJiiiueltH'h  ur  Altiiah  the  priest  who  vaa  put  to 
acath  »-v  Saul  ( I  S  14'  22^  ^     2.  Ace.  to  2  S  8"  (  = 

1  Ch  IS^*)  the  father,  ace  to  1  Oh  »"  Neh  11"  tliu 
gmndfather,  of  Zadok  tiiu  jirirat  who  was  con- 
teniuorary  with  David  nnd  Solomon.  It  i»  very 
doautful,  however,  whether  thin  A  does  not  owe 
his  ejciitence  to  a  copjriet's  error.    The  text  of 

2  S  8"  should  probably  run  ^Ss•.^lr;3  -/i*3ir  pnsi 
sis'nM-;^ :  'And  Zadok  and  Aliinthar  the  son  of 
Ahimeli'i:lt,  iho  eoa  of  Ahitub'  (so  Wullhaosen, 
BiiddiN  Kittel,  Driver).  3.  Still  more  exposed  to 
suBpicioti  is  the  existence  of  another  A.,  lather  of 
miother  Zadok  (I  Ch  6"-",  I  E«  8',  2  Ea  1').  ♦. 
An  ancestor  of  Jnditli,  Jtii  S',  AV  Aoitho. 

.1.  A.  8ELnrK. 

AHLAB  (3^.7»t).  J'A  I".— A  city  of  A»her.  The 
fiito  is  suji^iosed  t-u  be  that  of  the  later  GukIi 
Halab  or  Gi^chjJa  (Jo*.  -Life,  lU ;  ly'ars,  XI. 
xxi.  1),  uow  Et-Jish  iu  Upper  Galilcu  ;  but  this  in, 
of  conrwj,  micortaiii.  See  Neubaiier,  6Voj.  T<il. 
S.V.  Gushliolab;  and  Rcland,  Pal.  Jtliutr.  p.  817. 

C.  It.  CONDEK. 

AHLAI  C^nu  •()  that!'  cf.  Ps  119»}.— 1.  The 
daughter  (?)  of  Shi-j^Ium  (1  Ch  2*1,  cf.  v.").  2.  The 
father  of  Zalmd,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
a  Ch  U"). 

AHOAH  (rAfTu).— Son  of  Bela,  a  Benjamito  (I  Ch  8* 

=  n;ri(  of  vj).  See  Ahijaii  (6).  The  patronymic 
Ahohtte  occurs  in  2  S  23*. 

AHlIHAlC7>nii).— Ade8rendantofJudah(lCh4"). 

AHUZZAH  {am  'posseaBor/  AV  Ahuzun].— A 

man  of  Judah  {1  Chi"). 

AHOZZATH  (rrnti  •  possession').— 'The  friend*  of 
AbiiiiL'W-h,  the  I'liilittinc  of  Gerar,  mentioned  on 
the  o«ca.sion  when  the  latter  made  a  leapao  with 
Iwiae  at  Iteersbeba  (Gn  26").  The  pofiition  of 
•  king's  friend '  may  possibl}^  have  been  an  official 
one,  and  the  title  a  technical  one  (cf.  1  K  4^ 
1  Cb  27»).  The  rendcriiij;  of  the  LXX  gives  a 
different  conception,  that  of  '  pronubua '  or  friend 
of  the  Urido^rmini  (Ox^fa^  o  cu^t^ytiryii  ai'rraO).  For 
the  fuui.  tenniiiaiion  -ath,  cf.  the  Phil,  name 
'Goliath'  [see  Driver's  tmte  on  1  S  !7*)  and  the 
Arabian  name  '  Geuubatb '  (I  K  11"]. 

H.  E.  Ryle. 

AHZAI  (lijti  for  rr:m  'J'  hatJi  grasped.'  AV 
AhMAl}.— A  priest.  Neh  n''=Jahiepah,  1  Ch  »='. 

AI  Cv:).  Jos  T*-"  S'-»  lO'-a  12»,  Ezr  S*.  Neh  7» 
(Jer  4t>>,  a  clerical  error  for  AR),  culled  Hal  in 
Gn  12"  13'  AV  ;  and  Aija  {k;h  'At/t/A]  in  Neh  \l". 
In  Is  (1(P}  Aiath  (n^V). — Tlie  name  nieann  '  heap,' 
nnd  it  is  not  enumerated  as  an  inhabited  place 
after  the  conqncst  until  about  B.C.  7<HI,  bnt  seem.'* 
to  have  been  inhabited  after  the  Captivity.  The 
situation  is  defined  ns  cast  of  Bethel,  beside  Beth 
Aven,  with  valleys  Co  the  north  nnd  west  (Joa 
gii.  iaj_  'I'ljy  gj^p  •which  ngrecK  with  Ihuse  con- 
ditions is  found  at  H(tii/6n,  immediately  south  of 
a  L'onnpiL'uons  stone  mound  calknl  Kt-Trll,  'the 
mound.'  There  is  a  deep  ravine  to  the  north,  an 
open  valley  to  the  west,  and  n  lint  plain  to  S.  and 
h.  This  site  is  2J  niiica  S.E.  of  lirtlicl,  and  on 
the  road  thence  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  It  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  with  rock- 
cut  tomliH.  See  SIVP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  Some  MSS 
read  Aija  for  Gaza  (i.e.  n-y  for  rr(y)  in  1  Ch  7*, 
which  appears  to  be  the  correct  rendering- 

C.  R.  COSDER. 

AIAH  (n;v).— 1.  Son  of  Zibeon  (Gn  30"  (AV 
AJah!.  1  Ch  1").  2.  Father  of  Riziwh,  Saul's  con- 
cubine [2  S  3'  21'-  '•• "). 


AIATH,  Is  HP  ;  AIJA,  KoU  11=".— See  Ax. 

AIJALON  U\h:v),  AV  AJalon,  Jos  10"  ID* 
2  Ch  28'";  Aijalon.  Jos  2l-\  Jg  1»  12".  1  S  ua. 
1  Ch  C»  S",  2  Ch  11"  (in  Jg  12"  a  place  of 
the  name  is  noticetl  in  Zebulun,  other«ide  un- 
known).— This  town  in  Dan  was  in  the  Shepheloh, 
beneath  Uie  ascent  of  Bethhoron.  It  is  the  mcKlem 
tillage  of  Vaio.  The  name  appears  to  mean  '  place 
of  tho  deer.'  The  town  is  clearly  noticed  in  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Jerusaluui,  in  tia-  Tel  cl- 
Ainarna  corre»iH>nilence,  as  Aialuna.  It  was  known 
to  the  Jews  in  the  4th  oenL  A.D.  {Onajrutiticon, 
s.v.  Aialon}  as  less  than  2  Roman  miles  from 
EmmauH-Xiuonolls,  on  the  road  U^  Jenisalem.  Thii 
agrees  with  the  situation  of  Vfl.[o  and  'AmwAs. 
See  StVP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xrii. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

AIJELETHRASH-BHAHAR,  Ps  !£2  (title).— See 

PSALNS. 

AIM.- To  '  luin  at,'  in  the  sense  of  'conjecture,' 
'make  guesses  at,'  occurs  Wis  13'  *  For  if  they 
were  able  to  know  so  much  that  they  could  aim  at 
(iTTcr}(d^ofiat,  RV  'explore')  the  world.'  Cf.  U. 
.Smith  (I5U3),  'No  mar^'el  if  he  did  aim  that  his 
death  was  near  at  hand.'  J.  Hastings. 

AIM  (y,  usually  spelled  'Ayin,  and  represented 
in  traiuditcratiou  by  ')  in  the  sixteenth  lettor  of 
the  Ucb.  Alfbadet  (wh.  see),  and  so  is  used  to 
introduce  the  sixteenth  part  of  Ps  110.  See 
Psalms. 

AIN  {\'S '  an  ej-e,  or  spring '). — 1.  On  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  as  given  Nu  34^'.  It  lay 
west  (S.W.  T)  of  Ribloh.  It  is  almocst  impossibfe 
now  to  describe  the  boundary  tlicre  given. 
Riblah  lias  been  idcntifit-d  with  the  village  still 
bearing  that  name,  20  mile*  south-west  o(  Hums 
(Kmcsa)  and  Zedad,  with  SadlVd  some  341  miles 
oast  of  Hiblah  ;  oth«r  points  arc  unknoH-n.  Robiu- 
Gcin,  following  Thomson,  places  Ain  at '^in  ei-'Asy, 
tho  main  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  nliout  15  miles 
south-west  of  Kiblali  {KesmtvJia  (1S52),  p.  53S). 
Conder  identities  this  vrith  Uazor-Enan  {iteth  and 
Mvah,  p.  7  ff.).  A  description  of  this  fountain 
of  the  Oroutes  will  be  found  in  the  passagca 
referred  to.  On  the  whole  qnestiun,  st-e  under 
Palestine,  and  other  places  named  with  Aiu 
LQ  Nu  34^^-^';  also  A.  B.  Davidson's  EzeJdei,  pp. 
351,  3S2. 

3.  Jos  15"  19'  and  1  Ch  4*».  Hero  Ain  and 
Riumon  sliould  apparently  bo  read  as  one  name, 
Atn-Riuimou  =  En-l;immon,  which  sec. 

A.  Uknukkson. 

AIR  [D-!;p,  diip,  aipa.p6i)  is  the  lirst  of  the  three 
diriaions — '  the  heaven  above,'  '  the  earth  beneath,' 
and  'the  water  under  the  earth.'  lis  lisnal  sense 
is  the  atmosphere  resting  nptm  the  earth,  with 
special  terms  for  the  highest  heavens  and  for  air 
in  motion,  as  wind,  breath,  etc.  As  the  locality  of 
air  is  above  the  earth,  so  its  language  is  tliat  of 
the  supernatural.  As  the  cmbltuu  of  the  iusub- 
stantiai,  and  the  antitlic'tis  of  'desh  and  blood' 
(Kjdi  3"*},  it  is  regarded  as  tlie  dwelling-place 
of  powers  which,  though  under  God,  ore  over 
man. 

Satan  tR  dcscrilted  as  '  the  prince  of  tho  power  ot 
the  air'  (E[ph  'i'),  and  the  war  of  the  Lord  is  there 
lifted  out  of  all  tribal  provincialism,  and  declare<l 
to  be  a  world-wide  conflict  between  elemental  good 
and  c\il.  For  safety  and  success  in  this  battle  '  the 
whole  armour  of  God'  is  needed.  In  Dt  32*^  the 
heathen  goila  nre  called  SAaihim,  the  term  by  which 
mixlem  JewK  denote  the  malignant  spirits  that  aro 
considered  to  itifust  the  air.  The  fear  of  oficnding 
them  makes  the  unedacat«<d  Jewish  woman  say» 


AKAN 


ALCIMUS 


H& 


■  By  your  leave '  I  when  tlirowinf;  ont  wnter  from 
her  aoor-«top  ;  and  the  ilivnd  of  their  conjugate*! 
power  tnftkes  tho  Jewa  walk  quickly  in  the  funeral 
procwmon.  The  same  cniwratition  pa«*ed  into  tha 
Chrirtian  Chnrrli  with  revard  to  the  ofHcacy  of  tho 
passing  t>ell.  The  Jews  in  the  synagogue-worship, 
when  repenting  the  solemn  watchword  of  Israo), 
'Heu*,  O  Ixracl,  the  Lord  thy  Gorj  is  one  l>onl,' 
prolong  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  lov  'one,'  as 
It  proteation  against  tiie  hostility  of  the  air-jMiwers. 
8oe  Demon.  G.  M.  Mackif.. 

IKAN  ti£l^>'— A  descendant  of  Esan  (Gn  30^). 
The  D*mo  appeoiB  in  I  Ch  l**^  as  Jakan. 

AKATAN  CAKari^,  AV  AcaUn),  1  Ea  S**.— Father 
of  Joanne.",  who  retunicd  witli  Ezra,  called  Hak- 
kfttan.  Ezr  8"_ 

AKELDAHA  (Ac  1"  WH  'A«\«a/.4x.  TR  'AwX- 
Safii,  AV  Aocldania). — The  iMjjmlar  name  of  'the 
fiold  of  hlood,'  bought  with  tuc  money  paiil  to  nnd 
returned  by  tho  traitor,  Mt  27'"".  Tho  language 
of  Ac  1"  fic«ms  also  to  imply  that  it  was  so  named 
as  tlic  •'(.■enu  of  hU  Buicidu.  It  in  not  inijMimible 
that  A  8pot  so  dcKlcd  woold  lie  eagerly  M>td  and 
bought  in  the  cirrnmstanoes  de-'tcnl>eii.  Such  a 
plare  most  have  alwaTs  been  ncwdctl  (Jer  2*!*'), 
and  at  the  time  this  *  neld*  'was  purchased,  owing 
to  the  nmltitndo  of  'strangers'  dwelling  in  and 
irisiting  Jerusalem,  there  may  have  been  urgent 
need  for  a  larger  place  of  burial,  and  a  dilliculty 
of  procuring  land  Tor  such  a  purpose.  The  placu 
had  been  pru^iou^ly  known  aa  *  the  pottor's  hold,' 
andsepniR  10 W identified  with  'the  tiott^fr'i^  housi-' 
of  Jer  IS*  19^,  which  was  iii  the  vafl«y  of  tlm  mm 
of  Hinnom,  the  scene  in  earlier  times  of  .Nfoleeh- 
wonhip.  and  snbfleqnently  defileit  as  a  place  of 
borial  (Jer  7**,  2  K  23'^).  The  traditional  site 
b  atil]  known  as  Hakked-Dunim  (in  the  12tli 
rant,  called  Chaudeuiar,  a  ninnifcHt  corruption 
of  the  original).  It  is  situated  half-way  up  tho 
hill,  to  the  south  of  tlio  Pool  of  Silonm,  on  a  level 
spot.  *  It  is  now  a  partly  mined  building,  78  ft. 
long  ont«ido  and  57  ft.  wide,  erected  over  rock- 
eut  caves  and  a  deep  trench.*  OriginnJIv  there 
bad  been  tombs  cnt  in  a  natural  cavo,  whicti  forms 
the  inner  or  soutliem  port ;  and  thuu^^h  these 
bare  been  broken  tip  to  enlarge  the  i-pace,  six 
•  locnll '  remain  on  the  vre-Mtern  sido  and  two  ou 
tho  eaal«m.  A  deep  trench  has  been  cnt  in  front 
of  the  original  rocK-tombs,  30  ft.  deep,  21  ft. 
wide,  and  63  ft.  long.  The  wall  built  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trench  Is  about  30  ft.  hicb.  A 
stone  roof  thrown  over  tlie  trench  joins  tuo  hilt 
face  {J'EFSt,  18U2.  p.  293  ff.).  Am^ftreotly  there 
was  a  clifT  hero  with  a  natural  cave  in  the 
face  of  it.  This  may  have  Iwcn  used,  as  caves 
fToqnently  are,  as  a  potter's  workshop.  But  the 
name  of  the  gate,  '  Harsith/ Jer  Id'''  'the  gate  of 
potsherds,'  would  rather  indicate  that  the  site  of 
the  potter's  workshop  was  close  by  the  gate,  and 
not  across  a  valJev'  from  it ;  his  work  would  al&o 
require  a  sopnlv  oi  water  to  bo  at  hand  ;  nor  can 
the  Valley  ot  llinnom  be  said  to  Iw.  conclnKively 
identified.  According  to  Euatsbins,  Ak^ldania  was 
on  the  north  of  the  city  :  Jerome  {by  a  slip  or  of 
dedgn)  places  it  on  the  south.  From  the  seventh 
century  (Arculph)  it  has  Uien  pointed  out  on  the 
preaeotly  accepted  sit-e.    KralTt  {Top.  Jer.  p.  193) 


tavB  h*  saw  clay  dug  st  Hakked-Dumm  ;  but 
Scuiuk  denies  that  ^Kittcr'a  clav  ia  found  there,  and 
sajn  that  only  a  kind  of  chalk  used  to  mix  with 


day  is  got  higher  up  the  hill  •  bnt  even  if  it  were, 
day  ia  not  usod  where  it  is  found,  but  Arhere 
fM»lities  for  its  use  are  greatest.  The  ownership 
of  the  spot  haa  been  more  valued  in  later  times  than 
vhea  porchAMd  by  the  chief  piiesta.    In  the  12th 


cent,  the  Latins  got  it  from  the  Syrians,  in  the 
lt}th  cent,  it  wasin  tliepos8e>N»ionof  the  Armenians, 
in  tho  t7th  cent,  of  the  Greeks,  nnd  it  passed  again 
to  the  Armenians,  who  at  the  close  of  that  century 
paid  a  rent  for  it  to  the  Turks.  More  strange  la 
the  virtue  attached  to  its  soil  of  qaickJy  consuming 
dead  bodies,  because  of  which,  not^rithstandinu  tt« 
history,  270  ahiploails  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
to  form  the  Canipo  Santo  at  Komc,  and  seven 
shiploads  to  Pisa  for  a  like  purpose.  Schick  cal- 
culates tho  accumulation  in  it  of  bones  and  small 
atones  at  10  to  15  ft.  deep.  A.  Hbxdi^kson. 

AKKOS  ("A*-.:.!.  A  i  'Ax^iin,  B ;  AV  Accoi),  1  Ea 
5*j=  Hakkoz  (wh.  see). 

AKKUB  (??K).— 1.  A  son  of  Eliocnai  (1  Ch  3>*]. 
3.  A  Invite,  one  of  the  porters  at  the  E.  gate  of 
the  temple,  the  epunym  of  a  family  that  returned 
from  the  Exile  ( 1  Ch  9".  Ect  2",  Neh  7*  1 1"  12=*). 
colled  in  1  Es.VDacubi.  3.  Thennmeof  a  family 
of  Nethtnim  (Err2*»).  called  in  I  Es  fi"  Acud.  4. 
A  Le\ito  who  hclrx-'d  to  expound  the  law  {Neh  8'). 
LXX  omits.     Called  in  1  Ls  &"  Jaoubui. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

AKHABBIM  (c'3-;pv  nVn5),  Nu  34',  Jg  1».  l.esa 
correctly  Acrabbim  Jos  IS"  AV,  'The  Scorpion 
Piuw.'— The  name  riven  to  an  ascent  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Dead  bea,  a  very  barren  region.  See 
Dead  Sea.  C.  R.  Cokder. 

AKRABATTIHE  {'Airm^arr/ri?)  in  Idumira(l  Mao 
5^,  AV  Arabattlne). — The  region  near  Akrabbira. 

ALABASTER.    See  Box,  Minerals. 

ALAMOTH,  P8  4«{tit]e),  iCh  IS",— See  PSAIJUS. 

ALBEIT.— Albeit  is  a  contraction  for  'all  bo  it.' 

nnd  means  'id(l)  thouL;h  it  bi\'  Pra|n:rly  it  nlmuld 
bo,  and  sometimes  is,  nillowed  by '  tlint ' ;  but  when 
regarded  as  a  single  word  (^^nlthou^h),  'that*  is 
omitted.  It  occurs  only  in  Ezk  13^  'a.  I  have 
not  spoken,'  and  Philem"  'a.  I  do  not  say  to 
theo '  (RV  •  that  I  say  not  nnto  thee') :  but  is  more 
freq.  in  Apocr.,  Wia  11»  SuaW-"  1  Mac  12»  lfi» 
2  Mac  4",  J.  1I.VST1XCS. 

ALCIHUB  {D'p.'^t'  '  ^"^  "^^"  "r>'  grcciaed  into 
'AXKi^iof,  '  valiant,  and  nbbreviatetl  into  D'j;,  whenre 
*[dx((/urr,  Jos.  Ant,  Xll.  ix.  A,  and  'Idn^ur,  ib.  XX. 
X.  3)  waa  the  son  {Baha  hnthra  i.  ,13),  or  more  pro- 
bably the  sinter's  son  {Midrash  rabba  A3  et  al,),  of 
Jose  boa-Joescr.  tho  famous  pupil  of  Antigonus  of 
SoeliD.  He  was  a  native  of  Zt:ruboth,  of  Aiirunic 
descent,  bnt  a  leader  of  the  Syrian  and  IlelUmi/in'' 
l>arty.  By  Antiochns  Ku]Mitar  he  waM  nominated 
to  the  high  priesthood  (n.G.  162),  but  was  unable 
to  exercise  its  fanctions  on  account  of  the  bi- 
flnence  in  Jems,  of  Judas  Maccaliieus.  Retiring  to 
Antioch,  ho  gathered  around  him  '  the  Inwlcjw  and 
ungodly  men  of  Israel'  {1  Mac  7*).  by  which  is 
probably  meant  sutth  members  of  tho  HcUouizing 
party  as  bad  been  driven  from  Jerus.  by  the 
successes  of  Judaa.  As  soon  as  Pemetjina  Sotor 
hiul  eMtablifihed  himself  at  Antioch,  the  party  of  A. 
charged  Judaa  with  treason,  and  secured  the  king's 
favour  for  thcmselvea.  Demetrina  was  penraaded 
to  renominate  A.  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  to 
send  an  army  nnder  Bacchides,  governor  of 
Mesopotamia,   with  orders  to   in-stall   A.   and   Ut 

Siuniitli  thu  Maccabees.  The  murcli  of  Bacchides 
oes  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  ;  and  at 
.Jems,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  l^aaidim 
were  ready  to  support  A.,  ostensibly  becanse  of  his 
priestly  descent,  out  really  pw"liap*i  becanae  of  their 
suspicion  of  the  dynaatio  designs  of  Judas.  Sixty 
of  their  leaders,  amongst  whom  is  said  {Midrtuh 
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rabba)  to  bftve  Iwen  Jose  ben-Joesor  himself,  were, 
liovover,  sooD  after  put  to  death  tOKether,  by  the 
order  of  the  joint.  repreBentatives  of  the  SjTian 
king ;  iLDd  on  thu  iiart  of  lloct^hideji  farther  cruelties 
foUowfxL  The  eliect  wa«  to  reduce  the  j>eoiile  to  a 
condition  of  suUcn  stibmit^-'^ioti ;  itnd  Bncvhidiv* 
returned  to  Antioch,  tearing  a  Huflkicnt  force  to 
maintain  A.  in  his  priestly  and  vice-refial  di^tiity. 
For  a  very  Bliort  time  the  nupport  of  the  h;rri'*ii 
troope  cnaUcd  him  to  carrj'  out  his  IIclIeoizinR 
policy.  But  a  reaction  soon  took  place  in  favour 
of  the  party  of  Judas  who  forsook  tbo  retirement 
in  wiiicli  he  had  reiiiained  during  the  presence  of 
Bacohiden  in  the  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  tlie  cMiltyint'diHtnuts.  A.  went  in  person  to 
tlie  kin^,  and  by  means  of  lai'jje  presents  ftecured 
the  despatch  of  n  necnnd  fori-e  untler  \icjinor,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  goveniortdiip  of  Judii-a. 
Nicanor  at  firat  formed  on  alliance,  and  apparently 
an  intimate  friendship,  with  Juda<«.  But  A.,  di.H- 
pleased  at  tlie  neglect  to  inntall  him  iu  hi»  office, 
returned  again  to  Demetrius,  who  eent  strict  orders 
to  Nicanor  to  netxe  JndRA  and  bring  him  at  once 
to  Antioch.  Jadas  nmnaf^  to  c«caj>c  from  an 
attempt  to  overcome  him  by  treachery;  and  the 
two  armies  mot  at  Adasa,  near  IJcthhoron,  on  the 
13th  of  Adat  (March,  B.C.  101).  Nicanor  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  the  Syrian  army  was  almost 
anniliilated.  Another  army  waii  collected  hy 
t>emetriu!i,  and  Bcnt  into  Judiea  under  the  com- 
mand of  ^cchidea.  JudoM  vas  defeated  and  alain 
at  the  Imttle  of  Elcnita,  and  Bnechideti  proceeded  to 
occnpy  Jerua.  This  time  Bocchides  remained  in 
the  countrj',  and  etl'ectually  protected  A.,  who  was 
at  last  able  to  discharge  without  liindrauoe  his  high 
mestly  duties.  His  chief  object  oppcara  to  Iiave 
>een  to  abolisli  the  Reparation  of  Jew  from  Greek. 
With  tlmt  viL'w  he  commanded  the  duMtniction  of 
*  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  thu  limnctimry,'  and 
also  of  'the  works  of  the  prophets.'  The  former 
baa  been  identifie<l  with  the  Sore^,  or  low  wooden 
breastwork  before  the  steps  leading  between  the 
courts  ;  but  the  atlit^ion  seems  to  bo  rather  to  the 
wall  itself,  marking  the  limits  beyond  which 
Gentiles  and  the  uncJeau  were  not  allowed  to  rmjM. 
This  was  one  of  the  separatist  chanicteriMlics  of  the 
teiuple,  aturibed  in  tru<.Ution  itometimeti  to  Huggai 
and  Zechariah,  somtilime»  to  tlic  memben>  of  ttiu 
Great  Synagogue.  But  Iwfore  the  de.struction  was 
completed,  A.  died  [b,c.  160)  of  paralysis.  I'ss  74. 
79.  80  have  been  iiiteriireted  as  relleclmg  the  senti- 
ments of  pious  Jews  during  his  prie-sthooiL  But 
the  licat  authority  for  the  perio<l  i-n  1  Mac  7***  9''", 
though  cautious  use  may  bo  made  also  of  2  Mac 
U'^r  and  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  5,  XII.  x. 

IC.  W.  Mors. 
ALEHA  {tp  'AXd/iwf  A,    AX^/^wi  h),  1  Mac  5»  — A 
city  in  Gileod.    The  site  is  unknown. 

ALEMETH  (n?^s).  —  1.  A  son  of  Becher  the 
Benjiimitfl  ( I  Ch  V,  A V  Alameth).  2.  A  de.<«^endfint 
of  Saul  (1  Ch8«9'-). 

ALEPH  IK).— First  letter  of  Ueb.  Alphabet. 
See  ALrHAUKT.  Psalms,  and  A. 

ALEXANDER  ("AWfai-aiwi).— The  name  occurs 
five  tiniL's  in  NT,  and  apparently  belongs  to  aa 
many  di.Htinct  persons. 

1.  Mk  13^.  A  son  of  SlMoy  of  Cyrene,  and 
brother  of  RUFV.s  {»ee  tlu^i^e  nameii).  A.  and 
KnfuB  are  evidently  expected  to  1k3  familiar  names 
to  the  readers.  Very  potwibly  they  were  Christian 
Jew*B. 

2.  Ac  4*.  '  Annas  tlie  high  priest  toa3  thtrt,  and 
C'lUaphus,  and  .fohn,  luid  Aiexnmkr,  and  as  many 
OS  were  of  the  hindrcd  of  tlie  Iii;;h  prii?>t'  (KV). 
Of  this  A.  nothing  further  is  known.    Thu  sug- 


gestion of  BaroniuH,  I'«ar>!on,  and  Liglitfoot,  that 
lie  was  the  well-known  Alabarch  (on  tlii*  title  see 
Schilrer,  JIJJ'li.  ii.  28<,t)  of  Alexandria  and  brother 
of  Pbilo  (Jos.  ..^11^  XVIII.  viii.  1,  cf.  xix.  v.  1), 
'  licoroely  needs  )H;rious  dincub^ion  '  ( EdL-nilioinj). 
Pliilo  was  of  higli  and  wealthy  birth  {Jos.  XX.  v.  2), 
bnt  Jerome's  statement  {de  Viris  JUustr.  xi.)  that 
lie  wa«  'de  gencre  sacerdotum*  is  unsnpported.  by 
any  evidence. 

'6.  Ac  \M°.  '  And  toma  of  the  moltitode  in- 
strncted  A.,  the  Jews  putting  him  fonvard.  And 
A.  beckoned  with  the  hund,  and  wuuM  have  made 
a  defence  unto  the  [>oopl«.  But  when  they  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  Jew'  .  .  .  etc.  etc.  (R\ni|. 
The  Jews  were  a  natural  and  UKual  obJEvt  of 
the  religious  animosity  (cf .  ltf>&av\<n  v.",  ami  Ho  2^), 
which  on  this  occasion  they  had  done  nothing  to 
I'ruvoke.  A.  is  put  forward  by  his  co-religionist*  to 
clear  them  of  complicity  with  St.  f'aul,  but  the  cn- 
ruged  mob  will  give  no  Jew  a  hearing.  The  absence 
uf  uny  r(r8iiggeatia(cf.  v.")  that  A.  wimwell  known  at 
Kphe-ius ;  he  may  even  have  Itcon  one  of  the  i(rf&T<tt 
or  Tcx*''"Q»  of  V.*,  and  thus  identifiable  with  No.  S : 
hut  tliLt,  although  it  \»  staled  (by  Ewald,  apud 
Ni^sgen,  in  loc.)  that  Jews  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  forbidden  trades,  lacka  evidence. 

4.  1  Ti  l'*-*".  Mentioned  with  llVMliXAKUS  (cf. 
2  Ti  2"]  as  one  of  the  unconscientious  teachers  who 
)iad  'made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.'  St. 
Paul  '  dulivere*!  them  unto  SatJin  (cf.  1  Co  5*,  ami 
see  Satan).  There  is  no  atrong  reoMin  to  identify 
tlm  A.  with  No.  S. 

3.  2Ti4'*.  This  A.  (1)  was  a  smith  (xa\Kevt). 
The  word  originally  meant  a  worker  tn  copper  ;  but 
as  other  metals  come  to  1>o  more  commonly  worked, 
it  became  applicable  (Lid,  and  S.  g.v.)  to  workers 
ir(  any  metal,  esp.  iron  ((In  4=^  LXX,  see  also 
Traiies).  This  maki«  possible,  but  bv  ni)  means 
proves,  the  identity  of  A.  with  No.  3,  i/  the  hitter 
i-ould  l>o  shown  to  ne  one  of  the  craftsmen  of  Dcract- 
riua.  (2)  A.  bfld  'done'  {^i-tStiiam)  St.  J*»iil  many 
c\ils;  in  particular  ho  bad  greatly  withstood  (Wai- 
irrivnj,  cl.  Ac  13")  hia  words.  (3)  Timothy  is 
cautioned  against  a  tike  experience.  TIlIs  last  [>oiDt 
locates  A.  with  Tiniotlny  at  Eplitisua,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  (21  also  refers  trt  Minietliing  llmt  had 
taken  place  when  St.  Paul  wa--}  lost  tliere  (I  Ti  1*). 
If  (2)  refers  to  henOcat  teaching,  our  preuent  A. 
nii^'bt  he  identilied  with  No.  4.  But  (2)  is  equally 
coMipaiiblc  with  Jeicuh  hostility  ;  and  if  tto,  we 
migut  eumbinc  (1)  and  (2)  with  the  objeetuf  identi- 
fying him  with  No.  3.  In  any  cose  No.  5  is  the 
only  po.<utibIe  link  Iwtwccn  3  and  4.  For  niiccimens 
ctf  Uie  many  pQ)<:sible  conjectiiri^  on  the  wiiole  sub> 
ject,  see  the  comm.  m  toe.  and  Holtzmann,  Pastor- 
(ilttrie/e,  p.  255  s^.  If,  wit-li  nmny  critics,  we  regard 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  as  non-I'auline,  we  might 
follow  the  last-named  writer  in  regarding  Ac  19" 
OS  the  basis  of  the  notice  in  2  Ti ;  but  in  reality 
the  two  jMLssages  have  nothing  in  common  except 
till!  name ;  the  malicious  personal  antagnntxm 
which  is  »o  pix)itiinunt  here  b  unLunteil  at  there. 

A.  KOBERTSON. 

ALEXANDER  III.  ('.AX^farSpoi,  'defender  of 
men'),  knon-n  as  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Philip  U., 
king  of  Macedoiua,  and  of  Olympios,  a  Molossion 
princess,  and  waa  bom  nt  Pella,  II.C.  3ul>.  He 
tiucc&edcd  his  fatUi^r  in  B.C.  S'Mi,  and  two  years  later 
set  out  on  his  eastern  exiKKlilion.  The  battles  of 
the  GranlcuK  (B.C.  ;{34)  ami  of  Issutt  {D,C.  Xi^)  mode 
himmoBterof  S.W.  Ai'ui.  Egypt  was  next  subdued, 
ajui  .Alexandria  founded  In  B.C,  331.  The  discon- 
tent of  his  army  thwarted  his  designs  ujwn  India, 
and  in  n.c.  323  he  died  at  Babylon. 

For  Alexander's  connexion  with  the  Jews,  the 
princijial  aiilhorily  ts  Jiw.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  3-6.  Tlie 
utory  luns  that,  whilst  lie  wa-*  ln'sicging  Tyre,  A. 
sent  orders  to  the  Jews  to  transfer  Lliulr  allegiance 
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U)  him,  and  to  Rnj)iily  liiin  witli  provUiooB  and 
aiucUtariea.  TUe  hign  priest  refused  on  the  j^Toimd 
of  his  oath  of  hdelity  to  Darius.  A.  dcstroyt-d 
Tyre,  took  Gaza  [B.C.  332}  after  a  two  months' 
siege  (Uiodor.  xvii.  8;  Arrian,  iL  26,  27^  an»l 
marched  a^jainst  Jerus.  Tho  Uigli  priL'st  Juddim 
(Neh  \'2."),  or  Striiun  the  JuF<t  (I'twvi  60),  van 
taught  in  a  dream  what  to  do,  and  led  out  the 
pric^tt*  and  the  jieopic  to  meet  him.  At  Sapba 
|n;x  *be  wfttA:hea':  kD0\vn  also  as  Scopus,  Joa. 
IVtira,  V.  ii.  3,  an  uminenec  near  Jf^nu.  whence  city 
nnd  temple  were  all  vi>il»lL*i  the  priest  and  the 
king  met.  A.  bowed  Ixtfure  the  mvine  name  on 
the  priest's  tiam,  and  to  the  jiruteDtntionii  of 
Parmenio  replied  that  in  a  dreAin  at  Diunt  he 
had  Mjen  sunh  a  fij^iire  as  .Itiddua'R,  ond  hail 
>»oen  protnimxt  huccu:*^  ami  gutilanco  on  the  way. 
Kscorted  hy  the  priests,  he  enterwi  Jenis.,  sacri- 
lieed  in  the  temple  under  the  direction  of  the  hiyh 
priest-,  and.  when  ahu\Mi  the  Book  of  Dan.,  inter* 
nret«d  of  himj>etf  »ti'ch  pn&'iages  as  8=>  and  IP. 
Itefure  leaving  the  i:ity  lit;  guaranteed  to  the  Jewa 
ill  ali  hia  duiiuniun»  pmtectioa  in  the  uimges  of 
their  fathers,  and  iinniuuity  from  taxation  in  their 
sabbatical  yeaiv.  How  much  of  this  story  is  legend- 
ary,  it  is  impossible  to  deotdc.  It  ia  fuund  in  the 
Tumud  M  well  as  in  Jo^eplniB.  TUe  >*ilfncc  of  the 
olaasical  liiatoriana  {Arrian,  Cartiu-s,  PlutariJi,  nnd 
the  Epitomi-ita)  is  inconcluMivc,  ns  Uiey  are  gener- 
ally silent  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  Jowm. 
The  ]}0»iitiun  and  the  Htujiected  ntritnde  of  Jernii. 
make  a  visit  on  the  part  of  A.  proWble  in  view  of 
his  coatempI.ite<l  expedition  against  Kgypt.  And 
though  imuginnlion  nns  clenrly  been  at  work  with 
the  details  of  the  narrativi;,  the  bafnnct' of  prol>a- 
btlity  iK  in  favonr  of  its  snl>stantial  hiuturtcily. 

By  A.  I*a)u»tinu  wan  inidurhtd  in  the  proWnre  of 
Coile- Syria,  nhtch  extended  from  ]<ebanun  to 
Egypt.  The  govi>nior  vroj*  Androniatlms,  who  choM 
as  fits  residenoe  the  tOMn  of  Samaria,  because  of  it.t 
central  |)u>itioD,  and  |>o»sibIv  alnu  of  the  atnunitie?* 
of  the  neiyhWurhood.  At:ajn«t  him  the  Kamuritiina 
rose  in  ruvojl,  prompted  by  jcalouny  of  the  privi- 
l^ed  Jewit,  by  riMcntincnt  at  the  estiibliiihtnent 
amongst  theui  of  the  iteal  of  govemmunt,  or  by  the 
opportunity  ufTordt^^l  by  the  absence  in  Egypt  of 
«iK*h  of  tlicir  com luit riots  as  were  most  favournhly 
di9]Kvsed  towards  A.  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viii.  6].  Setting 
lire  to  the  honse  of  Andromnchns,  they  burnt  him 
alive.  The  newsi  maehcit  A.  just  after  he  )iad 
received  the  enhmi^don  of  Egj'pt;  aiid,  hastening 
back,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
(Cart.  iv.  8.  10),  and  removeil  the  rest  of  the  people 
from  their  city,  planting  a  colony  of  Macedoniuns 
in  their  ntead.  From  that  time  Shecheui.  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  became  the  religious  centre 
of  the  Samaritans.  Coins  of  A.  Iiavo  been  found 
coined  at  Asbkelun  ami  Aeco  [Pt4)leniai!)),  andal^o, 
if  Milllcr's  idea tilii-at ions  are  cumiot,  at  ('a^aarea, 
ScytbopoliR,  and  Rahhah  (Millter,  Numutmatyjut 
tC  Alcxnndre,  StUV-SOH) :  but  it  nnnnot  Im  inferred 
with  eonfidtfnce  that  thesw  towns  were  made  by  him 
Rub-cji(iifnl>*  of  distrirt-s  as  siioti  coins  were  issued 
by  the  Dindochoi  long  after  the  death  of  A.  Not 
noir  were  large  nnm1)or«  of  the  Samaritans  i^^ttled 
liy  liim  in  the  Thebais  (Jon.  Ant.  xi.  viii.  0),  and  of 
Juwn  in  Alexandria  (i6.  XIX.  v.  2:  Apion.  ii.  4)  and 
in  the  Kgy)>.  villngeA  (noe  the  evidence  of  papyri  in 
Miihaflj'.  Ptolciaie-g,  8(3,  n.l.  but  many  of  the  latter 
fepT)«*r  to  have  willingly  enrolled  tliLMnntelves  in  bin 
army.  When  he  was  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Bel 
In  Babylon,  his  soldiers  were  ordered  to  asAist  in 
removing  the  rubbb^h.  The  Jews  are  .laid  to  have 
refoBed  on  the  gronndnt  that  any  dealing  with 
Idolatry  was  forbidden  them,  nnd  that  their  Scrip- 
tares  predicted  the  permanency  of  the  dentraction 
of  the  t«mplu  of  Bel.  They  were  threatened  nnd 
I    ponuihed  in  vain.     Appealing  to  A.,   they  were 


exempted  from  llie  tofik,  In  virtuo  of  the  original 
stipulation  that  they  'bhould  continuu  under  the 
laws  of  their  fathers.'  The  iniadent  again  la  of 
doubtful  authenticity  ;  but  it  is  in  agrvument  with 
uU  the  traditions  of  the  kindly  attitude  of  A. 
towardn  the  Jews. 

In  the  Biblical  Itooks  A  is  expressly  mentioned 
only  in  1  Mac  V''  (5^  though  several  passages  in 
Don.  are  frequently  interpreted  aa  ollndrng  to  him. 

LtnciLATrKK.— The  ■onrccti  of  A.'s  htttor?  iu«  FKvnln««l  \a 
PrvttnAii,  lliti.  Bttayt,  2ni)  Mr.  £!<■.  5,  to  which  add  PftUl}*, 
ItR  art.  '  AlrswidpT,'  uid  Mohikfiy,  PiiUmita,  whero  in  f  U 
vridoncn  b  ndductd  in  favour  o(  Vm  noval  auginBtlon,  that  A.'a 
fri«n<ljthip  to  Uh  Jtnm  wu  duo  to  bi«  dwin)  to  luw  them  Ma 
kind  u(  inbcllimiOf  dvpaitaianl  to  hia  ormr.  For  (ii«  rabtrinjicol 
tnuliUona  *ea  Daranboorr.  BUl.  4*  la  PaC  L  41  (t. ;  Ilamliuiinr, 
AJSK.44-47.  ]*nyma,GH*/i.Ali'ji.anGmtm^HMiabaijf,ll&:), 
and  (fetch,  dc*  UMmifrnxu  (Gotba,  1&77)  m  ol  apedal  vaJuc. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ALEXJLNDER  BALA.8  Mas  either  a  natural  son 
of  .\ntiochu!i  Kpiph.incs  (Joa.  Ant.  xiii.  ii.  \ ;  lAv. 
Epit,  fiO;  Strabo.  xiii.),  or  a  lad  of  Smyrna  who 
(datmed  sncli  »l«s«!nt  (JiiRtin,  xxxv.  I ;  Appian, 
5yr,  67).  In  the  latter  (more  likely)  cohb,  tialas  waa 
Ilia  proper  name,  and  itd  etymology  is  unknown ; 
in  the  former  case  the  name  may  be  connected 
with  the  Aram.  K^?9  'lord.'  He  also  assumed  faia 
reputod  father's  title  of  Epiplmues  (1  Mac  10^). 
Ho  waa  set  up  as  &  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Uometriua  Sotor,  whoso  desjioti:iin  tuul  alienated 
his  subivcts  and  otiended  \u»  neighliours,  by  the 
three  allied  kingfi,  Ptolemy  FhiloniKtor  of  I'.gyjit, 
Attains  II.  of  I'ergnmuni,  and  Arinrathes  V,  of 
Capjiaiiocia.  Tlie  Kmnans  al«o  RHp|K>rted  his 
olaini!)  (I'olyhius,  xxxiii.  14.  16),  in  accordance 
with  their  policy  of  promoting  ci\il  strife  within 
kingdom.s  that  might  become  formidnbli?.  He 
Kdcuretl  the  hein  of  Jnnatliati  (D.C.  irt.1)  by  nomi- 
nating hifii  hign  priest,  and  after  »oniu  reverses 
defeated  I>«nH'.triu»,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Bulo* 
thereupon  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ftolemy 
Philotuetor  (for  a  fuller  account  of  whoso  rclationt< 
with  Balos  see  Mahall'y.  Emp.  of  PtoUmiea,  g§  2(t&- 
'IVi),  and  ap[>ointed  (0.0.  1^0)  Jonathan  with 
sjieciiil  houuurx  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  2)  vrparrf^ix  and 
fupti&pX'n^,  milil4iry  and  civil  governor  of  the  i>ru- 
vince,  although  Syrian  ctommandantjf  were  retainei) 
in  Bov«ml  of  the  principal  fortrcTwcs.  Hbi  kingdom 
now  estfl-hlishcd.  liatai  provml  himself  an  incajuilde 
ruler,  negligent  of  State  nflhir.'*,  and  given  up  to 
self-indulgcnco  (Miiiler,  Ft\iffm.  Hist.  Orae.  ii. 
pncf.  x\*i,  n.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  50;  Ju.stin.  xxxv.  2). 
iJemiitrinH  Niuator,  »on  of  Dem.  Soter,  invaded 
tlie  coinilry  in  S.C.  147,  and  was  nii]>iiorted  by 
Apol  loniuH,  governor  of  C<cl«-Syria.  But  Jonathan 
defeated  and  slew  ApolloniuA,  and  waa  rewarded 
on  the  part  of  BaJas  by  tlui  gift  of  Ekron.  Boloa, 
however,  was  deserted  bv  hi»  own  soldiers  and  by 
the  people  of  Antioch.  Ptolemy,  hi»  faihoriii-law, 
entertnl  Syria  on  the  pica  that  Balu^  was  plotting 
nguinstt  him,  and  took  up  the  cau-^e  of  Demutrius, 
to  whom  he  transftirred  his  daugtiter  Cleu])atra  in 
marriage.  Balas  hastened  from  Cilicia,  where  he 
hud  l>een  trying  to  qnell  a  revolt,  bub  was  d«;fpated 
by  I'tolcray.  He  was  cither  slain  (B.C.  UH)  in  thu 
Imttle  (Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  t.  340),  or  he  fled  to 
Abie,  in  Arabia,  where  lie  waa  nssASi-iQated  (Miiller, 
/.r.  :  1  >Inc  11").  The  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
BuIhs,  and  tiie  consisttmcy  of  their  alliance,  appear 
in  1  Mac  10**,  RV  *  They  were  well  pleased  with 
Alexander,  because  he  won  the  first  that  spake 
words  of  peace  iinto  them,  and  they  "were  con- 
federate with  him  always.'  His  nece.ssitiefl  and 
Ilia  unconcern  made  Juihca  almost  autonomous. 

Alexander  Epiphanet,  I  Mac  10' -A.  Balas. 

II.  \V.  Muss. 

ALEXANDRIA  (4  'AXe$d*'£^m),  the  Hellenic 
capital  of  Egypt,  waa  fotiiided  by  Alexaniiir  the 
Great,  B.C.  3^.      Under  the  early  Ptolemies  it 
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rose  to  iniport^nce.  And  became  tlin  entnorlniQ  of 
Lhe  cuintiiurcti  of  Um  Kaxt  and  uf  lliu  WcsL. 
Oblong  in  tiliripe  and  rounJed  &t  tlic  ex(rumiti(^s, — 
Slralw  ooiii]>.irecl  it  to  the  chlamvs  nr  i'li>ak  uf  Uie 
Maceiionian  cavalrv, — it  occupied  ilie  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  lay  Mtween  the  eea  and  the  Lake 
Marcotis.  An  artUicuLl  luolc  connected  it  \ntlt 
ihti  ixload  of  Phoroa,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
mule  were  i-uiumodious  harbours  which  received 
t  ht)  Mhijwi  of  Kurupe  and  Asia.  The  L&ke  Mareotiv, 
wliirli  WOK  joined  by  a  caiial  to  the  Canot>tc  uiouth 
of  th«  Nile,  brought  Lo  it  Lliu  couimeicti  ui  the  Ea^t. 
The  beauty  of  the  city  was  jn-overhial.  One-third 
of  it*  extent  was  occupied  wiLh  royal  palaces  ntid 
open  public  grounds;  and  it  had  a  system  of  wide 
regular  streets  with  noble  colonnades.  Ita  jxipula- 
t.iou,  wliieh  ainoiintcd  to  about  8lK).rj(>0  t^ouln  in  its 
tlourihhtng  pi?.riud,  ctmniHtAxl  (rhtu-Uy  uf  Cgyptioitu, 
OreekM,  and  flcM'x,  >vho  occuiiietl  iM.*i>arate  quarterii. 
The  KeKioJud.Toniin.whicli  lay  in  the  north -caetern 
portioD  of  the  city,  wat  surrounded  by  walla.  A 
special  },'ovemor,  colltxl  the  Alaliarch ,  presided  over 
it,  and  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  acconlinjr 
lo  their  own  laws.  The  Jews— the  niorccnai-y  rate 
OH  tliey  were  called — were  not  popular  with  their 
fellow-cltixenii,  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
mlcnt,  Greek  and  Koman,  who  ret:ogntBed  tha  value 
of  their  services  to  the  commercisi  prosperity  of 
the  city.  \Vlten  A.  became  part  of  the  lUiuiaii 
Empire,  u.c.  3u,  and  a  panarj-  of  Home,  tlie  im- 
portant com  trade  with  Italy  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
Jewisli  meri^lianta. 

The  Layidif  were  cmnificent  patrons  of  learning, 
and  it  was  their  ambition  to  make  their  capital 
a  place  of  intellectual  l-eaowu.  They  collectud 
within  Us  walls  the  lartre^t  library  of'^antiquitj^, 
part  of  which  waH  housed  in  the  temple  of  SarapiM 
m  tJie  Eg^-ptian  (Quarter,  and  another  part  in  tlie 
masciim  which  was  vituated  in  tlie  nrncliiuDi  or 
lircek  quarter.  To  the  musenm  wns  attached  a 
6tair  of  professors,  who  weie  Balaricd  by  the  State. 
It  had  a  liaiiiiueting-ball  in  which  the  professors 
dined,  conidors  for  peri|iatetic  lectures,  and  a 
theatre  for  public  dixputations.  The  chiuf  subjects 
of  study  were  granuuar,  rhetoric,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  geography.  The  sulioul 
of  philosophical  thought  which  lUtimately  arose 
was  ccIectiL-,  a  patchwork  of  earlier  systems,  and 
it  clo.'wd  itfl  career  bv  dethroning  pliilosophy  in 
favour  of  religious  tradition. 

For  the  student  of  (Christian  tlicology,  A. 
occupies  an  impnrtant  place  in  the  hi«tury  of 
religions  development  as  tha  cradle  of  a  school  of 
Ihotlgfat  in  which  the  earliest  attt-miit  waM  matle 
to  bring  the  leaching  of  the  OT  into  relation 
with  Ilellcmc  ideas.  It  was  in  A.  that  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  were  Hrst  translated  into  Greek. 
This  translation,  although  it  aften^'ards  became 
'  the  first  apostle  to  the  nations,'  was  not  made 
with  a  nuFuuunary  purpuHV,  being  intended  lu  alTurd 
a  knowledge  of  the  Iiivr  to  the  iminerous  Jews  who 
had  grown  up  in  ignorante  of  the  Heb.  hinifjuage. 
Dut  Jtaving  of>ened  u]»  their  treasures  to  the  curious 
Greeks,  it  Dccame  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  explain 
and  to  defend  them.  It  was  the  claim  of  the  Jew 
that  the  Ucriptures  are  the  solo  eonrco  of  a  trnc 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  human  duty;  but  when 
he  became  familiar  with  Ureek  literature,  it  wa>i 
imjiosHilile  to  deny  that  there  also  were  found  noble 
doctrines  and  excellent  counsels.  The  Alex- 
andrian Jew  offered  an  Awlogiii  for  Ins  exclusive 
claim,  which  was  repealed  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 
lived  throiLgh  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  and  almost 
to  our  own  time.  I'lnto  and  l^ythugorus,  he  said, 
and  oven  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  wisdom  from 
the  OT  Scriulures..  Arixtubulu-i,  a  JcwLih  courtier, 
who  lived  aUmt  the  middle  of  the  second  centun* 
n.c.,   writer:   'Plato  took  our  legislation  as  his 


model,  and  it  iK  certain  that  he  knew  the 
wliole  of  it;  the  same  is  txue  of  Pytliagoras.' 
In  order  lo  gain  venerated  authoriiy  for  this 
attsertiun,  the  Jews  com|>otied  versea  in  the  name  of 
the  mystic  poets  of  antiquity,  in  pniise  of  Moses 
and  of  Juaaism,  In  his  commentaiy  on  the 
rentatcueh,  Ariatobulna  introduces  OrpUeus, 
and  makes  him  say  that  he  cannot  reveal  thu 
i'ltiii  whom  clouijs  conceal;  that  the  water-l>om 
MuMC«  aluue  uf  morlida  received  knowledge  front 
on  high  on  two  tablen,  Another  writer  ot  I'*gvi>t 
who  wa.s  a  contemjKjrary  of  Ari.HlobiiluH,  the  autbor 
of  the  third  of  the  Sibylline  Hooks,  introduces  the 
Sibyl  of  Curaic,  who  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  guide  of  all  mortals; 
and  she  olTers  the  coming  Mcsj^ianic  snlvntiou  to 
nil  nations  if  they  will  turn  from  their  idols  to 
»crvc  the  living  <>ik). 

Having  tliUH  cstabHsheU  lo  their  own  satisfaction 
that  Cenlile  wisdom  come3  from  the  Scriptnres,  the 
JeM-»  next  proceetled  to  place  it  there  by  the  help  of 
the  magic  M-and  of  allegorical  interpretation,  llius 
interpreted,  the  narratives  of  i>cripture  easily 
yielded  up  Platonic  and  Stoic  dogmas.  The 
Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  began  with 
Ariatobulmi  and  culmiuatvd  in  I'hilo,  was  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  clothe  Creek  p!iih>>iup)uca] 
ideas  in  BcHnture  language,  and  thus  to  confer 
ujKju  tbem  the  authority  of  divine  revelation.  It 
n'aa  to  Platonism  and  Stoicism  thai  the  Jewish 
scholars  must  naturally  turned  :  for  in  the  lofty 
uionotheism  of  the  fumier,  and  in  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  latter,  they  seemed  to  hear 
echoes  of  Isaiali  and  Solomon.  It  was  through  the 
iulluenucof  Platonic  and  Stoic  couceptioua  that  tiie 
Sophia  and  the  Logos  assumed  such  importance  in 
the  .lewifdi  Alexandrian  philotiuphy.  In  the  Heb. 
Soriplnres  they  had  been  ]tt*r»onitii!d,  but  they  Mere 
now  hyiio.sti.ti zed,  and  became  intermediaries  be- 
tween tlie  creature  and  the  Most  High  God. 

The  Jewibh  jihUosophy  of  A.,  which  was  not 
confined  to  A.,  hut  spread  through  the  whole  of 
the  Greek-speaking  Piasimra,  exercised  a  certain 
inlluence  uitun  the  Greeks,  who  were  drawn 
towards  Judaism  by  its  accent  of  certainty  about 
God,  whicli  was  always  wanting  vvvn  m  the  loftiest 
tUeologj'  of  their  own  philoBophers.  Its  main 
inlluence,  however,  lav  in  its  llellenizing  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  enabled  to  appropriate  Hellenic 
views  of  life  without  conscious  apostasy  from 
JudaLsuj.  The  extent  of  the  inlluence  of  Jewisli 
Alexandrian  philuf>ophy  on  the  writera  of  the  NT 
has  Ifeen  variuunly  eMLimatexl.  There  are  striking 
KimilaritieH  betwefin  the  l^rminolngy  and  Hnme- 
times  Wtu'con  the  tho»ghl*i  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  those 
of  Philo.  But  the  similarities  are  probably  dne  to 
their  common  knowledge  of  the  current  teaching 
of  tlie  Greek -speaking  synagogue.  On  the  other 
liand,  Uie  direct  prax:tieal  spirit  of  the  N'T  writers 
otrent  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dreaiuy  intel- 
lectnalism  of  Pliilo's  allegories. 

The  name  of  the  cit^'  of  Alexandria  does  not 
occur  in  the  NT.  Mention  is  mode  of  a  synagogue 
of  the  Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem  (Ac  6*].  Apollos 
is  dcserilxjd  as  an  '  Alexandrian  by  race '  (Ac  18**). 
St.  Paul  sailed  on  two  occasions  in  Alexandrian 
shipB,  whicit  probably  belonged  to  the  com  trade 
(Ae27''2S")- 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  his 
companions  visited  A.,  in  some  resiwcts  the  most 
prouusing  missioiiarv  field  in  the  world.  As  rogords 
St.  Paul,  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  lie  may  Tinve 
been  deterred  by  what  occurred  in  ("orintli  (I  Co 
1^^),  where  Apollos  followed  him,  and  bv  his  preach- 
ing produced  an  unhanpy  diviition  without  intend- 
ing it.  St.  Paul  may  Iiavt^  felt  that  hia  simple  pre- 
sentation of  Chrii^t  crucilied  wt^iild  be  unwelcome 


■  mon','  hearers  ancastomed  to  the  word  of  wisdom 
in  trofK)  nnd  ollefrory.  If  wo  weru  to  nccejit  the 
view  of  those  critic;*  who  hold  that  A|>nllns  wTOte 
the  K|>i!itlc  to  Iho  Hebrews  to  tliu  .k-wish  rhriii- 
tians  of  A.,  it  would  be  easy  to  explnin  St.  Panl'n 
coadact,  as  it  would  have  been  contranr  to  his 
costoni  to  v'uat  a  ('huruh  which  a  fuUuw-labourer 
luui  already  made  his  own  {2  Co  lO''). 

According  to  KuHebiun  [liJi.  ii.  16),  St.  Mark  wati 
the  firat  who  waa  ncnt  to  Ktr>'I''''  ^'I>*^"^  Ii*  pretirhed 
the  gospel  which  he  had  written,  and  c^tablisheii 
choTches  in  A.  'The  mnUitude  of  believciB.' 
he  adds,  'both  men  and  women,  lived  Uvca  of  the 
most  cilrcmc  and  philosophical  asceticism/  The 
statement  of  Kusebius  about  St.  Alark.  which  he 
introduces  with  the  formnla  'thev  Bay,' and  cod- 
ue<-ls  witli  fanciful  legends,  nas  clearly  no 
aatliority.  His  d»•^uJ^iI^li^ln,  however,  of  the  i-har- 
aoter  of  tlie  early  Alexuudri«n  Church  is  pirobably 
correct.  Purine  the  second  und  ihird  centuries  of 
our  era  Alexoudriu  was  the  iritellcc-toal  capital  of 
Christendom.  In  tUo  Alexaadrian  heretics  Bast- 
lides  and  Valcntinuii,  and  in  tlie  Church  l'ather.i 
(Tleniunt  and  Ori^eu,  wo  observe  how  the  spirit  of 
Jewiffh  Alexandnan  philosophy  passed  into  Chri^- 
liaaity.    See  Piiri.osoruv,  Kki.jg!on. 

Ln-KRAniUL — Stnbo,  Gtog.  xvU. ;  EuaeUut,  Prmar,  Scona, 
n  :  Pair.  t:r.  xkI.  ;  Or.  SyS.  iil. ;  Mhne,  &M.  DarUdtL  d.  Jud.. 
Atrx,  nri,-PkHo:  ;  Fkuly-WiMnim.  KB\  Dnmunoiid,  /'iUJv- 
JiMbVM;  llftuinth,  limti  nf  ApattUt. 

J.  GtDB. 

ALGUM  TREES.  ALMUG  TREES  (QT^i^  •at^um- 
tnim,  2  Ch  JP  »'"■  ";  a-iz^v  'atmugqim.  X  K  lu"- ", 
LXX.  £<''.\o  irei'-MTO :  Vulg.  lifjua  thi/ina,  iigna 
pinea). — Celsius  (llierobot.  i.  1 7 3)  state*  that  some 
doubted  the  identity  of  the  al;^m  and  the  almug. 
Tblfl  doubt,  however,  is  not  justified  by  the  tranti- 
poealioQ  of  the  letters  In  the  two  niiniea.  Such 
tran»po.4ilion  is  extremely  common  in  Heli.  proper 
nanie'4  [e.g.  JUhum,  cr^,  N'eh  I2\  w  calleil  in  v." 
of  the  same  chapter  Uarim,  c-^h}.  AVe  are  lold  that 
nlj^m  tree*  were  brought  from  Ophir  (2  Ch  'iH"'). 
Alniug  trceii  M'cre  also  brought  from  Ophir  (1  K 
lo").  Thcue  passages  are  perfectly  parallel,  and 
plainly  refer  to  the  same  tree;. 

But,  in  2  Ch  2*,  Solomon  inRtruct*  Hiram  to 
seDd  'tvdar  Iroos.  Ar  trees,  and  al^nim  tnie»  (AVm 
nlmuggim]  out  of  Lebonou.'  Did  the  term  oleum 
in  Leuanon  f>\)£T\xly  one  tree  and  in  Oj^hir  another! 
This  is  possible.  Cellar,  in  Eni;.,  is  a|)pHed  to 
voriouB  species  of  Cupreatiu,  Ahiea,  ./uawertM, 
iitid  Larix,  as  well  as  to  Cednu  Libani.  Fir,  in 
Kng.,  la  applied  to  Rurcral  iipcH!i(*s  of  Abia,  and 
the  Scoteli  tir  is  Pin  an  sylvistrU^  L.  Spmcu  in 
uMd  in  KuTOpe  for  Ahitj  fxcelta,  L.,  and  in  the 
United  States  for  three  species  of  Abiet:  A.  Vnnn- 
ikiuvt,  Mich.,  A,  atba,  Mieb.,  and  A.  nipra,  I'oir. 
Instanoea  of  this  might  easily  be  moltiplied.  If 
we  accept  this  Eupi*osition,  the  passa^  is  amply 
explained.  Uut  it  aHbrds  no  duo  to  the  name  of 
the  tteo  gniwinfT  in  I-ebanon.  If,  on  the  other 
haad,  tlie  tree  which  Solomon  requesled  Hiram  to 
tend  was  the  same  as  that  brought  from  Ophlr, 
was  Lebanon  a  station  for  it  T  This  is  also  possible. 
We  do  not  know  where  Ophir  was,  nor  what  the 
tree  was.  It  would  be  quite  rash  to  say  thai  it 
could  not  ^row  in  both  localities.  Tlie  cedar, 
mentioned  in  the  same  clause,  j;rows  in  Lebanon, 
Amsjiuo,  Taurufi,  the  Himala)-as,  and  the  Atlas. 
ItisalMj  uncertain  what  jfr  itt  alluded  to  in  the 
(lasMge.  There  are  Hrs  in  Lebanon,  and  al^o  in 
NOrne,  at  least,  of  the  localities  proposed  for  Ophir. 
It  is  possible  thnt  the  onknown  tree  had  a  range 
which  included  Leljnnon  and  (Jnhir. 

The  conrlitions  for  anv  candidate  for  the  algiim 
or  almnu  tree,  imiKjrlwl  from  Oiiliir,  are— (II  that 
it  ahouju  be  a  woihI  of  Kullicient  value  to  tmikc  its 
ifli[)ortatUHi  from  so  distant  a  country  as  Ophir,  be 


it  Arabia,  India,  v-.  i...  j:,.-i  i  ■;..[  ■(  Africa,  pro- 
litable ;  (2)  that  it  t^lioaJd  Uo  suitable  for  ni>;:9 
tfrrncM  (m.  hiijhivai/s  or  sluirs,  more  properly  a 
st'tirc/i.«e,  2  Ch  tt").  and  lyrj/ji/Zarj  (m.  a  prop  or 
rtils,  more  properly  buiintraae,  I  K  10"),  anci  for 
harps  ojiii  psalteries.  Fifteen  different  candidates 
have  been  proposed,  amonj;  them  thjine  -wood, 
deodar,  Jir,  hukm  {Oesufpina  Sappan).  The 
majority  of  scholars,  fotluwiug  the  opinion  of 
(HTtAJn  Knbbis,  incline  to  (he  rtd  snrulal  wood 
{Pierocnrpu.t  Srtntalin<tt  L.),  u  native  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Ceylon,  There  ia  not,  however,  a  particle 
of  direct  evidence  in  its  favour.  Against  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  now  in  oommene  only  in  small 
billets,  nnsuitabto  for  staircases,  balnstradea,  or 
oven  the  construction  of  harps  and  pMilteries.  It 
is,  however,  possiblu  tJiat  larger  Eticks  might  hare 
been  cat  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  imcertainly  which  mnflt  ever  remain  as  to 
the  identity  of  thij  tree  Intended,  and  with  the 
probability  that  a  considerable  number  of  trees 
which  grew  in  Lebanon  are  now  extinct  there 
owing  to  denudation  of  forests,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Lebanon  algnm  may  have  been  a  different 
tree  with  the  same  name,  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
on  interpohition  of  the  poaance  '  out  of  I^banon  " 
(2  Ch  2«).  G.  E.  Post, 

ALIAH  (T.'^V).— A  'duke'  ol  Edora,  I  Ch  l"  = 
Alvah,  Gn  36". 

ALIAK  d.-l?;').— A  descendant  of  Eaan,  I  Ch  l*5« 
Alvan,  Gn  36^. 

ALIEH.— See  FOREIGXER. 

ALL.— There  are  few  words  in  the  Enp.  Bible 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  so  often  missed  as 
the  word  'all.'  llie  foil,  examples  need  special 
attention.  1.  When  joined  to  a  pcra.  pron.  ail 
uKUully  follows  thu  prou.  in  mod.  u«»gc,  in  early 
Kng.  it  often  precedes  it.  It*  ^S"  '  All  we  like  tiheep 
have  gone  astray ' ;  but  Ih  e-l"  '  Wo  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf.'  2.  All  Btands  for  'all  people'  in  1  Ti  4» 
'tliat  thy  profiting  may  a|)pcar  to  all.'  3.  Follow- 
ing the  dr.  (waO.  all  is  uwd  with  a  freedom  which 
is  denied  to  it  in  mod.  Kn^;.  In  He  7',  'without 
all  cnntradicCion,'  a]l=any  whatever.  Cf.  Sbaks. 
Macbeth,  III.  ii.  11  — 

'Tilings  without  sU  ranedjr 
Should  b«  iritbout  ngord.' 

In  Col  !">  'unto  all  pleasing'  is  a  literal  tr.  of 
the  Gr.,  and  means  *m  order  to  please  (God)  in 
every  way.'  Similarly  all  is  used  for  'every'  in 
Dt  22*  '  In  like  manner  ahalt  thou  do  .  .  .  with  all 
{UV  '  every  *)  loat  thing  of  thy  brother's ' ;  Kev  18" 
'all  manner  of  ve^oels  of  ivorj*,'  and  even  without 
the  word  'maimer'  in  the  same  verse,  'all  thyine 
wood.'  4.  All  means  'altogether'  in  1  K  U"  "till 
it  he  all  gone ' ;  Nah  3'  '  Woe  to  the  bloody  citv  ! 
it  in  all  lull  of  lies.'  Cf.  Caxton  (1483)  'The  laiy 
wento  outc  of  her  wj*ttc  and  was  al  dcmonyak.' 
This  i.<;  the  meaning  of  'all'  in  '  All  hail,'  Mt  28", 
literally, '  bealU>gt;LherM-hole,  or  in  iiealth.'  S.  Alt 
api>ears  in  some  ititensating  phrases.  All  along: 
1  S  28*  'Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on 
the  earth '  (KV  '  his  full  length  upon  the  earth '} ; 
Jer  41'  'weeping  all  along  as  he  went,'  t.e. 
throughout  the  whole  way  he  went;  cf.  'I  knew 
thftt  all  along,'  i.«.  throughout  the  whole  time. 
All  In  aUi  1  Co  15™  'that  God  may  Ite  all  in 
all'  (Gr.  wAttra.  iv  wafftf,  nil  Otinqs  in  all  [persons 
and]  ihiruf»).  Cf.  Sir  43"  '  He  (Cod)  i.^  all '  (t6  wav 
irruf  Avrct),    Different  is  Shakii.  {Ham.  I,  iL  196) 

"Thke  htm  for  all  tn  bU, 
I  Bh&ll  not  look  upvn  lib  like  N:iLiii.* 

where  all  in  all  is  *  altogether.'  All  one :  1  Co  1 1' 
'that  is  even  all  one  (UV  *oac  and  the  aam« 
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thing ')  as  if  slie  were  ihnreu ' ;  Job  »"  RV  '  It  is 
oJI  one'  (Hub.  r.vjv;((),  i.e.  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer 
vnce.  All  tho  whole  ucvuni  in  I'a  96^  l*r.  Bk. 
'Kin<:  unto  t)m  LoKD,  alt  the  whole  etirt}i '  [AV 
ami  KV  *  all  tiic  earth ').  This  rudundunry  is 
found  in  varioQii  fonnH  in  old  En^.t  as  *  the  whole 
all,'  'the  all  wliole/  'nil  and  whole.'  Fop  all: 
Jn  21"  'for  oil  (snotwithstnndintil  there  wore  bo 
many.'  Cf.  Tindolo'B  Ir.  of  Ac  IC'  *for  all  tliot 
wd  are  Komnns.'  Once  for  all:  lie  lO'^  (Ur. 
44>iwai)i  this  in  the  oalv  occurrcDco  in  AV,  and  it 
uivea /wr  all  in  ital. ;  but  KV,  which  omits  the 
itAlicii  here,  yives  the  Winie  tr,  af  this  ft»lv.  in  He 
7"  9".  Jiidw  ',  and  ill  map',  uf  Ko  6".  In  ]  <_'o  15» 
it  is  tr.  'at  once'  in  both  v'SS.  All  to  brake:  Jfr 
9**  'And  a  c-ertain  vvuinan  cast  a  piuco  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  ALimi;loch'B  bead,  and  all  to  brake 
(RV  'aud  brake')  hta  akiill.'  This  is  the  moat 
intcrestinyof  tlio-te  phrases  in  which  the  word  'all ' 
if>  found.  Till:  meaning  i»  not,  '  and  all  in  order  to 
hrcak  lii.-f  skull';  the  verb  is  in  the  pait  tense. 
The  '  to '  in  not  the  nign  of  the  inl'in.,  it  gtten  witli 
tho  verb,  like  the  Ger.  wr,  to  ni^nify  ojninder,  or 
in  pioc«8.  So  we  find  to-hnrst,  to-cut,  to-rend,  to- 
rive.  et^'.  '  All '  wax  prefixed  to  this  emphatit:  verb 
to  give  it  Kreater  emphasis.  Hence  '  all  to-brake ' 
means  *nlto;^ethcr  broke  in  pieces.'  Cf.  Tindale'» 
tr.  nf  Ml  1'  'lent,  they  tread  thcin  under  their  fof^t, 
and  the  other  turn  ft;iain,  and  all  to  rent  vou."  Sir 
T.  More  says  [iVorks.  1557.  p-  >22-l)  'She  fel  in 
hand  with  liym  .  .  .  and  all  to  ratvd  liini,' 

J.  Hastings. 
ALLAMMELECH  (^SV^)— Perhaps  *  Kinu's  oak,' 
a  town  of  Aslicr  probably  near  Acco  (Jos  10**).    Tho 
site  is  not  known. 

ALLAR  (B  'AXKifi,  A  *AXi/>.  AV  Aalap),  1  Ka  5". 
— One  of  the  leaders  of  those  Jewi>  wlio  could  not 
RJiow  their  peiH^ee  a»  Iht.  at  the  return  from 
captivity  nnilur  Zerubbaliel.  The  name  seems  to 
corrcapond  to  Imnicr  in  Err  2**,  Nch  7",  one  of  the 
placet  from  which  these  Jews  returned.  In  I  Ks 
Chemh.  Addan,  and  finntcr  appear  as  'Ctoraatha- 
lan  lending  theoi  and  Allar.' 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ALLAY,  not  found  in  AV,  i»  introduced  In?  RV 
into  Ec  10*  '  yieldin;!  allayeth  (AV  '  pocineth ') 
great  otTences.'  The  meaning  seema  to  be  that  a 
sjtirit  of  conciliation  puts  an  end  to  ofTonces  more 
canipletely  than  a  stron;;  arm.  Cf.  Shaka.  i  Henry 
VI.  IV.  i.  SO,  'allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.' 

J.  Hastings. 

ALLEGE  owurs  but  twiee.  Wis  18==  'a'"" 
{uTfo^i-ii/rat,  RVbrinjiinj;  to  remembranne')theoalh!» 
and  coveiianL-*  made  with  tlie  fathers' ;  and  Ac  17* 
'Opening  and  a""«  that  Christ  muHt  needs  have 
sntlcrwl,'  where  it  has  the  old  meaning  of  adducing 
proofs  {itaparidi/upoi),  like  l^t.  alhgare,  not  the 
mod.  sense  of  asserting.  Allegiance,  nut  in  AV,  is 
given  in  RV  at  1  Ch  12*  tt»  tr,  uf  rnpy^o  '  Kept  tlunr 
a.  to  (AV  '  ICcpt  the  ward  of)  the  hoii.«e  of  Saul.' 

J.  IIastinos. 

ALLEGORY.— i.  History  or  the  Word.— 
The  eubstantive  dXX?ryo^o.  with  its  verb  i\\irr>fKvu, 
is  derived  from  dXNo,  tomething  tlse,  and  iyoptCu, 
[  tptak  :  and  is  defined  by  Hernclitus  (Heraclides  ?] 
— probably  of  the  firat  century  A.U. — as  follows; 
d\Xa  ftiv  ^yoptinav  Tphrm  Irtpa  Si  wv  \iyti  tTTmaivciiv 
fwwyi'ifiufx  dXXrryop/a  iroXfrrai  :  '  The  mode  of  8))eech 
whi{:h  sayH  cither  things  (than  the  mere  letter)  and 
liLnta  at  diirerent  things  from  what  it  exnressus, 
is  called  appropriately  allegory'  (c.  5).  Neither 
Bubcitantive  nor  verb  is  found  in  the  LXX;  and 
the  verb  alone,  and  tliat  only  once  (Gal  4=*),  occur» 
In  tliB  NT,  The  word,  whether  sniwtantive  or 
verb,  anjiearsto  bu  altogether  Iate4>reek.  Plutarcli 
(fiouri»hed  80-120  A.D.)  tclts  us  (De  Aud.  Poet.  19 


E)  that  ib  was  the  eqnivalent  in  his  clay  for  the 
more  old -fashioned  iiwl^ata.,  tiic  t/ec/xr  sen^e  (or  the 
figure  expre^-<ing  it),  wliitli  wan  u  Mjiccial  feature 
in  the  Stuie  pbiloDOpliy,  with  it«  dtpartla  {trcatvtenl, 
maniftulation)',  and  t'icero  had  not  long  before 
introduced  oAXirfOfda,  in  its  Greek  form,  in  two  or 
three  jiaiuvigeH  in  h'm  wnrtcs  le.g.  Orator  27  j  Ad 
Aide.  ii.  30);  while  Pliilo  had  frooly  used  snb- 
stantiveand  verb  early  in  the  tirst  century;  ami 
the  verl)  it  used  in  Josephus  {Ant.  IVotcia.  4)  of 
some  of  tho  wTitings  of  Moses. 

ii.  DiSTixcTiVK  Meaniso— The  provinces  of 
allegory,  typo,  symUil,  parnhle,  fable,  nietnphnr. 
analoyy,  mystery,  may  all  truwcli  uiion  one 
another  ;  bnt  eacti  has  its  sneciality,  and  the  saute 
thing  can  only  reveivu  the  uiirerent  names  as  it  is 
viewed  from  the  different  points.  AUesory  diflcra 
essentialtfj  from  type  in  tliat  it  is  not  a  prcumuition 
of  future  development,  and  tliut  ther»  is  ni>  ucces- 
snry  historical  and  real  correspondcncu  in  the  mni:i 
itlea  of  the  original  to  the  new  application  of  it: 
from  »ymbul,  in  that  it  is  not  a  lower  grade  nattir- 
mlly  KJindowing  fortli  a  higlier ;  Cn^m  piirahlo,  in 
that  it  iH  not  a  picture  of  a  single  ronipfic^t  (mtli, 
but  a  trans]iarency  through  which  the  different 
details  are  seen  as  different  truths,  and  in  that  it 
is  not  neceaiarily  ethical  in  its  aim :  from  fable, 
in  that  its  lessons  are  not  confined  to  the  Aphcre  uf 
practical  worldly  prudence;  from  tnetapliur,  in 
that  its  interpretation  is  not  immediate  and 
obvious,  but  has  to  be  sunght  out  Lhrougli  the 
milium  of  verbal  or  phenomenal  parallels;  from 
nnalogv.  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  reason 
BO  mucli  aa  to  the  imagination ;  and  from  mystery, 
in  that  it  does  not  await  a  new  order  of  things  to 
be  specially  inanifoiitcd  and  truly  discerned.  All 
these  tropes  may  indeed  be  cioxstud  under  the 
allegorical  or  the  figurative,  so  far  as  they  all 
(Htiut  to  a  senm)  dilTerent  from  that  ronlatned  in 
the  mere  letter.  But,  conventionally  anil  in 
]irftctice.  allegory  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  In  the 
nn}i:<ij}eci^c  sense,  it  has  to  do  with  the  genoral 
relaMonA  of  life  in  its  external  reftemblance«.  one 
thing  being  niirroretl  in  another  aoccirding  to  out- 
ward appearance,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the 
one  coti  serve  as  the  figure  of  the  otlier.  In  other 
words,  the  thing  put  before  the  eye  or  ear  repre- 
sents, not  itself,  but  something  else  m  <or»e  toat/ 
like  it.  Thus  tho  fish  was  early  used  aa  an  allegory 
of  Christ ;  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  syinbof, 
or  a  type,  or  a  parable,  or  any  of  the  hgtires  aliovQ 
oompareil.  The  reaeialdance  was  both  far-fetche<t 
and  outward,  being  evolved  from  the  several  lett«ra 
of  the  word  Ix^vt  a.s  tlio  initials  of  'ItjutoCj,  X/M<rr4T, 
OfoO,  TJit,  Zon:^p.  Of  allegorj*  proper,  mure  or  less 
elaborated,  we  have  within  the  bounds  of  tho 
sacred  books  very  little,  [n  the  OT  may  be 
Instanced  tho  allegory  of  the  Vine  in  tlie  BOth 
Psalm,  and  in  the  NT  tlio<te  of  the  Door,  the 
Shejiherd  (Jn  10),  amj  the  Vine  (Jn  15).  In  tlie 
more  confined,  the  ferhniral  anrl  historical  sense,  it 
denoted,  especially  for  Alexandrian  Greeks  and 
Jews,  the  si/gfrm  of  tnta-prctation  by  which  the 
most  ancient  Greek  literature,  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  OT  writings  (and  subseijuently  the  NT),  in 
the  other,  wore  assigned  their  value'  in  progKirtioa 
as  tliey  meant,  not  what  tliey  said,  but  sumethiug 
else,  and  could  be  made  the  clothing  of  uosmo- 
l<»gi(!al.  ptiilosojdiical,  monil,  or  religious  ideas. 
Tliis  leads  us  to  the  third  and  Final  division. 

iii.  ALi.RfiORiCAi,  iNTKRi'KiiTATiON.— The  ten- 
dency to  allegorize  has  its  foundation.*  in  huninn 
nature.  Constantly  and  unconsciously  wo  read 
into  the  creations  of  other  men,  as,  for  example, 
into  n  pninling  or  a  mctn,  our  own  tboughtS)  ri^n- 
ceptioMs,  and  emotions,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
peranaited  that  they  were  not  the  original  thoughts, 
conceptions,   and    emotions  of  the  creator.     Ur, 


■Cain,  vrhcn  any  lit«ratare  has  »o  dueplv  inwrought 
lUeU  into  the  liearta  and  Uvea  of  a  people  as  to  have 
beixune  a  s&orcd  and  inseparable  cotuttituent  of 
their  nature,  and  when  time  has  nevertheless  so 
far  changed  tlie  curri-nt.  nf  t1inu(;ht  as  to  tnukt; 
that  lit«rature  apparc-iitly  inconsiHteui  with  tho 
new  idea,  or  inaaequato  to  express  it,— then  tlie 
choice  for  the  people  lies  hetween  a  ruluDtu  hreadi 
with  what  is,  by  this  ttiuc,  part  and  [Htrud  of 
BbCTaMlvea,  and,  on  tho  other  hiuid,  forciiir;  the 
oU  laiifni&};o  to  be  a  veliichi  for  the  new  lhou;^ht. 
EtenOD  the  tendency  tonlk'j^'or}*,  whicli  inintiigfnoiia 
to  human  nature,  becomed,  in  the  abscnee  of  his- 
torical critictJim,  also  inttrUabie,  except  to  the 
indifferent  iconoclftst,  if  Biich  there  be.  Allegory 
proved  the  sftfety-valve  for  Ureek.  Jew,  and 
Christian.  During  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  in- 
teJlectoal  movement  of  the  lifth  century  !t.c., — in 
■pite  of  tlie  sevure  crilicft.1  di^provAtton  of  Plalo, 
whose  mind  was  t>et  on  higher  things, — Homer, 
the  'Bible  of  the  Greeks,  wa«  aaved  for  the 
edncate<l  by  allegory ;  with  the  ntories  he  told  of 
the  Kodd,  ii  he  was  not  allegorical,  he  waa  impious, 
or  they  were  iinmoroL  Heuce,  from  Anoxogorud 
onwards,  the  actions  of  the  Honierio  goda  an4l 
heroes  are  lUlcgorieit  uf  tho  forces  of  nature  ;  and, 
In  HeracIitDs(nrst  century  A.D.),  tlie  'story  of  Areit 
and  Aphrodite  and  Huphifstas  is  a  picture  of  iron 
subdued  by  fire,  and  restored  to  ita  original  hard- 
ness by  Poseidon,  that  is,  by  water/  Or  else  they 
are  the  morements  of  mental  powers  and  moiul 
Wrtnes ;  and  so,  in  Comutos  (also  tirst  cent.  A.u.), 
when  CMysseos  tilled  his  ears  that  ho  might  be 
deaf  tu  the  sung  uf  the  Sireiut,  it  is  an  allegory  of 
the  righteous  fitling  their  senses  and  powers  of 
mind  with  divine  words  and  actions  that  the 
paMiona  and  pleasures  which  tempt  all  men  on  the 
sea  of  life  might  knock  at  their  doors  in  vain 
{Hatch.  Ilibbtrt  Ltcturta,  1888,  pp.  02.  Oi). 

Botallegorizing  was  Jewish  as  well  as  Greek,  and 
Palestinian  as  well  as  Hellenistic.  Kotli  sectiun.s 
of  Jews  Uited  allegory  for  apologetic  puriM>scs, 
but  not  with  identical  aims.  The  Pal.  Jews 
allegorized  tho  OT,  fmding  a  hidden  sense  in 
sentences,  words,  letters,  and  (In  tho  centuries 
after  Chrirt )  even  vowel  -  points,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  for  the  non-oh«orv.ance 
of  laws  that  bad  become  imjjracti cable,  or  to 
justify  tniilitiiinal  and  tiflcn  trivial  increment,  or 
to  delend  Cod  against  apparfnt  inconsistencry,  or 
the  writers  or  historical  characters  against  impiety 
or  Inimor&tity :  or,  generallv.  for  homiletical  pur- 
poses. Thtie  Aldba  (fiiBt  ana  second  centuries  a.o.  ) 
daimed  to  hare  saved  by  allegory  the  Son^  of 
Song*  from  rejection.  Allegory  was  a  consider- 
able element  in  tho  Pal.  Uaggadu  (or  inter- 
pretaiion),  and  there  were  detinite  canons  regu- 
lating its  use.  The  Uelleniatiti  Jews,  whotte 
metropolis  of  oalture  was  Alexandria,  and  who, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  NT  limes,  constituted 
the  majority  of  JeM's,  directed  their  apologetic 
towards  educated  tTrccks,  for  philosophical  pur- 
poses, and  allegorir-cd  the  OT  to  prove  that  ttieir 
aacrod  hooks  weru  iirithiir  tiurlianius  nor  immoral 
nor  impious,  that  their  religion  had  the  same 
lationalc  as  Greek  philoraphy,  and  that  Moees  hod 
been  the  teacher,  or,  at  alt  events,  the  anticipator, 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
The  Uellenietic  thinkers  desired  to  be  Greek  philo- 
Mwhcrft  without  ecai^ing  to  bo  Jewlsli  religionists. 
Tdos  the  Alexandrian  vVristobulus  (second  cent, 
ac).  reputed  to  be  the  earliest  known  Hellenistic 
allagorizar,  in  hu  commentary  on  the  Pent,  ad- 
dressed to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sought  (as  Clement 
of  Alexandrin  says)  to  *  bring  Peripatetic  philo- 
•o[4ix  out  of  MoAcs  and  the  I'ropheta.'  But  the 
npnaeDtatiTo  Alexandrian  atlcgori7cr  was  Philo 
(wdyizi&nt  ceataryA.0.):  he  redoced allegory  to 
vou  I. — 5 


a  system  of  his  own,  witli  canons  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pal.  Haggddists.  hut  freely  used,  and 
adapted  to  philoKOjtUical  ends  bv  means  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  Processing  to  retain 
the  literal  sense  as  carrying  in  itself  moral  teach- 
ing, he  nevertheless  maue  the  all^orlcal  so  tran< 
scendently  significant  (as  tho  soul  in  the  body]  that 
1<uUi  literal  and  moral  wore  continimlly  over* 
wlielmod :  Wfurc  the  writer's  determination  to 
extract  tlic  allegorical  at  all  co^ls  and  in  ony  sense 
that  at  the  timis  Kuite<l  his  mood,  tho  facts  often 
ili^ppcarwi,  the  nnrrntivu  wa»  turned  upside  down. 
and,  in  the  handling  of  the  characters  of  OT 
story,  the  unities  were  entirely  ignored.  So,  when 
it  is  said  that  Jacob  took  a  stone  for  his  pillow, 
what  he  did,  as  tho  archetype  of  a  self 'disciplining 
soul,  was  to  put  one  of  the 'incorporeal  iniclligences 
of  that  holy  ground  close  to  his  mind  :  and,  under 
tilt*  pretext  of  goiny  to  slefip,  he,  in  reality,  found 
rcp[.)H<<  iu  the  intelliguuce  which  he  had  cliuwn  tliat 
on  it  he  might  lay  tiie  burden  of  bis  life.  Again, 
Joseph  is  made,  in  one  aspect,  the  tjrpe  of  the 
sensual  mind,  and,  in  another,  of  a  conqueror 
victorious  over  pleasure. 

We  Bud  the  Alexandrian  method  employed  upon 
the  OT  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Wisaom  and  its 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  manna  in  tlie 
Pent  {\&^-)t  and  of  the  high  priest's  rube  as  the 
imaee  of  the  wholo  world  (18**). 

The  early  Chrittiatia  therefore  found  this  current 
and  acknowledged  method  of  interpretation  to  their 
hand  in  the  arpumonta  they  drew  from  the  OT 
against  the  unbelieving  .Jews;  and,  in  particular, 
St.  Paul  and  the  Pnutinitits,  iu  their  elFons  to 
torn  the  law  itself  ngainxt  the  law-worshipping 
Judaisera.  But  not  tul  txj^t-apoKtolie  tiine»,  cuJT 
minating  in  the  times  of^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
andOrigen,  does  the  allegorical  method  show  itself 
in  any  luxuriance.  The  method  of  Jesus  and  the 
sneakers  and  writers  in  NT  ia  tj-pioal  rather 
than  allegorical,  and  Palestinian  rather  than  AJcx- 
andriao ;  and.  In  any  cose,  is  self-restrained  and 
free  from  the  ohsiraoterisUc  extravagance  of  rabbi 
and  philosopher.  St.  Paul,  in  his  application  of 
tho  method  to  the  command  as  to  oxpu  threHhing 
f  1  Co  9^),  to  the  rock  ( 1  Co  10*|,  and  to  t]ie  veil  of 
Moses  {2  Co  3"*-),  is  both  PaloBtinian  and  Alex- 
andrian in  disregarding  the  original  drift  of  tlio 
paHHHgi^H  and  incidents,  treating  it  as  nothing 
(I  Co  D*^)  in  comparison  with  the  typico- allegorical 
interpretation  ;  bat  be  ia  Pal.  in  iHung  hoinilelical 
in  his  aim  and  not  philosophical,  and  in  having 
persons  and  events  in  his  perspective  rather  than 
nhstrQct  truth.  In  Gal  4"*-  he  openly  alhmia  that 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  Ishmuel  and  Isaac,  tariv  aWij' 
yopoLfttra,  i.f.  are  (1)  spoken  or  written  of  in  the 
Scriptures  allegoritally,  or  (2)  interpieted  allc^ori- 
cally  (with  his  approval)  in  his  owu  dav;  and,  in 
treating  them  (somewhat  after  Philos  manner 
upon  the  same  subject)  as  representing  two  dilVerent 
covenants,  one  of  the  present  and  the  otlier  of  tlio 
future  Jerusalem,  he  approximates  tu  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophical  practice  of  allegorizing  con* 
crete  things,  pursoiix,  and  events  into  abstract 
ideas ;  but  only  approximates ;  for  not  only  is  be 
clearly  historical  and  t\-pica.t  in  his  baus,  and 
homiletical  in  his  aim,  out,  if  i7-iwt«x«»  refers  (as 
some  think)  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
according  to  the  Ilabbinic  Gematrio,  he  is,  even 
here,  Palestinian  rather  than  Alexandrian  in  bis 
method  of  interpretation.  In  tho  £p.  to  O^e  Hebraoa 
the  influence  oi  Philo  and  Alexandria  comes  out 
more  definitely.  The  writer  is  an  'idenlbst  whose 
heaven  is  the  home  of  all  tranRcondental  realities, 
whose  earth  is  full  of  tlieir  symbols,  and  these  ore 
moat  abundant  where  earth  is  iiifwt  aawed— In  the 
temple  (or  tabernacle)  and  worahip  of  his  people.' 
Ha  IS  Alexandrian  in  his  frequent  con  trasts  between 
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the  Invisible  (IP),  iniperiahable  (8'  9=*  12*),  arche- 
t}*iMJ  world  (8*),  and  tiie  visible  (H')»  periahatle 
(XT"]  world  of  HjijHiarancc  (H*),  tlio  impeofeot  copy 
((rMr<>Ma)  of  tlio  former  (9^  8^) ;  or,  again,  between 
Judoiuu  an  the  Hliaduw  [<rK<a}  and  Curistianity  o^ 
tlio  nearest  earthly  approxinialion  {tU^^v)  to  the 
hcavealy  snbetance  (ru  firovpdvta)  [3*10');  and  the 
allcpjry  of  Melchtz«<lek,  haxttd  not  on  tiie  hiittori{\a] 
personage  ao  much  as^  on  the  nature  of  the  two 
psa^ng  aUosions  to  him,  combined  vrith  the  tdgnili- 
c&nce  of  the  great  silence  elsewhere  in  tbc  OT 
as  to  hiH  birth  and  doitcent,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
names  Melchizeak-k  ami  Salera, — all  theae  together 
Iwing  made  th«  fmmdjiLion  of  a  logieal  construction 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  as  an  einlxMiiinent 
of  the  preconceived  idea, — can  hanlly  be  cuiiKuIereil 
without  regard  to  Pldlo's  treatment  of  Melchizedek 
as  an  allegurv  of  bis  apparently  impersonal  Lo^os. 
And  yet,  witli  the  expression  In  the  1 10th  Pealm  be- 
fore U8,  *Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melfhizcdek,'  we  must  allow  Pr.  Westcott  a 
certain  margin  of  juHtilicution  when  he  muinlains 
that  the  treatment  of  Melchizedek  in  tyjMcal  rather 
than  allegorical ;  thoagh  he  appeam  tn  he  too 
Hweeping  when  be  affirms,  '  There  is  no  allegori,*  in 
thin  epistle.'  J.  Massib. 

ALLEMETH  (n;Vs),  AV  Alemoth,  1  Ch  6"; 
Almon  (i''E7i-),  Jos  21". — A  Levitical  city  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  is  noticed  wlUi  Anatliulh,  and  m  the; 
present  'Atvitt  on  the  hilla  N.  of  Anathoth.  StVP 
vol.  iiL  sheet  xvii.  C.  It.  Condeh. 

ALLIANCE.— The  attitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
forei(^  nations  x-aiied  greatly  at  difTerent  periods 
in  their  history.  In  early  times  alliances  were 
entered  into  and  treaties  concluded  without  the 
aligliteet  scrujile.  Even  intermixture  with  alien 
races  was  m  tar  from  being  tabooed,  that  it  waa 
one  of  the  principal  means  bv  which  the  land  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  secured.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Juilah  married  and  had  children  by  the  daughter  of 
ft  Cii[iajinite(f;n  38"),  the  tradition  emtioilying  the 
liistory  uf  thu  idan  in  a  personal  narrative.  Ayaiii, 
the  condemnslion  of  Simeon  and  l.cvi  (Gn  S-***)  is 
evidently  due  to  the  violation  of  a  treaty  previously 
entered  into  with  Shet^hem  (cf.  the  story  of  the 
Gibcouitea,  Jos  9*,  2  S  21^). 

Kor  the  earliest  period,  then,  it  may  bo  held  that 
treaties  with  CanaAnitisli  clans  were  frequent 
and  general.  On  the  other  hand,  they  played 
an  ImportAnt  [tart  In  the  internal  history  uf  the 
Mehn.'ws.  Israel  was  by  no  means  at  first  so 
homo;rcneons  aa  in  often  Bupimsed :  the  tribcR, 
practically  independent  of  eacii  other,  were  gradu- 
ally knit  together  by  eirrnmslflnees.  Common 
dangers  led  to  common  action  on  the  part  of  two  or 
more  of  them :  the  leaders  conferrca  together,  or 
the  chief  uf  the  strongest  clan,  or  of  the  one  moat 
immediately  tlireatened,  assumed  the  hpad))hi]>, 
and  the  way  wji*  prepared  for  a  cIobb  confcderatitin. 
The  times  of  the  Jndgea  fnniish  ample  evidence  of 
thifl,  and  the  monarchy  had  no  other  foundation. 
A  very  curious  alliance,  and  one  that  proves  both 
the  looseness  of  the  Heb.  ooofedenicy  and  the 
readiness  with  which  relations  were  entered  into 
with  forpignere,  la  that  between  Da^id  and  Achinh, 
king  of  Giilh  (1  S  27*).  Under  it,  David  was  pre- 
pared to  light,  on  behnlf  of  the  Irnditinnal  enemiea 
of  his  race,  against  the  Beiijainite  kingdom  of  Saul. 
That  he  did  not,  wa-s  apparently  due  wlely  to  the 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity  entertained  by  tnc  lords 
of  the  Philistines. 

When  the  monarchy  liccame  settled  and  com- 
paratively jKiwerful  under  Solomon,  treat  iea  with 
toreigners*  in  the  stricter  sense,  liccnme  ftpnnent. 
Holouion  himself  formed  an  alliance  with  Iliram, 
king  of  Tyre  (1  K  5).  and  it  is  most  probable  that 


eome  of  hia  marriages,  and  especially  that  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  cemented  a  political  union. 
The  frequency  ^ith  wliieli  ruliels  and  outlawn 
sought  a  refufje  in  Egypt  made  such  a  union 
dcHirahle.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  memorials  of 
the  capture  of  Jems,  by  ShiHhak  of  Kgypt  disprove 
the  conjecture  that  his  attack  on  Rehoboam  was 
made  in  mpport  of  Jeroboam.  After  the  secession 
of  the  ten  triboa,  Israel  and  Judab  both  sought 
foreign  assistance  against  each  other.  Asa,  onbemg 
attao1ce<l  by  13aaaha,  bribed  Itenhadad  of  Syria  ta 
di&solve  the  alliance  he  had  previously  formed  with 
Inrael,  and  to  join  him  in  his  war  ttitli  that  country. 
It  wait  nut  until  the  rei^mi  of  JehuHhuphat  and 
Ahal>  that  the  two  countries  found  theui^elves  in 
accord,  and  fought  side  by  Hide  against  the  heathen. 
Their  union  was,  of  course,  purely  political :  it  tuul 
nothing  to  du  with  rclit^ious  or  sentimental  con- 
Hideratlons.  Ahab  could  alno  form,  or  maintain, 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Plurnicia,  and  build 
an  altar  to  Baal  as  the  Kuurdian  and  avenger  of 
the  treaty  (1  K  16").  With  thn  entrance  of  the 
AfiKyrions  on  the  Fceno,  a  new  i<eriei4  of  alliances  is 
begun.  Jehu's  tribute  to  ShalmiLneser  was  that  ol 
a  vassal  rathor  than  an  oily,  and  Menahem  seems 
to  have  bribed  Tiglath-pileser  to  aid  him  against 
his  own  subjects  [2  K  15").  At  this  jmint,  how- 
ever, the  prophetfl  Iwgin  to  inveigh  against  these 
alliancHjji  (cf.  enpecially  Hos  8',  In  30"),  and  the 
national  excliuiveoess  is  finally  perfected  by  Ezra 
and  his  school.  J.  MiLLAft. 

ALLIED  {Neh  13*  only)  has  the  special  meaning 
of  connected  by  marriage.     So  Rob.  of  Glouc. — 

'  And  Hldf ,  ttut  It  iru  to  hiin  rreat  prow  imil  bonoar 
To  b«  in  ■uoh  miukgc  nlieJ  lu  Uiu  e[u|>LTuiir,' 

J.  Hastings. 
ALLON,  —  1.  (B  'AXX*i»,  A  'AiXiJ^,  AV  AUon}. 
I  Es  5^.  —  HiH  deAcendanta  are  the  last  named 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerubhabel.  Be  may  be  the  same 
OH  Ami  ('^  'Uftei\,  the  lost  named  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezr  2",  or  .4mon  [t^v  'Hfuin),  Neh  7"; 
but  the  (»ght.  preceding  uamus  in  1  Es  have  no 
parallela  in  the  canonical  books,  so  that  the 
identification  is  doubtful.  Fritzwhe  conjectures 
t-Joi  AWwk,  meaning  'etc'  2.  A  Simeonite  prince, 
I  Ch  4".  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ALLON    BACOTH  (ms?    |SV<,  AY  A.   Baohnth. 

'oak  of  weeping'),  where  Del»ornh.  Kelwkah's 
nnrw,  was  buried,  was  at  Bethel  (Gn  So").     See 

Bethel,  Oak.  C.  R.  Conder. 

ALLOW. — Two  distinct  Lat.  words,  nllaudan, 
to  praise,  approve,  and  atlocnrf,  to  place  (the 
latter  through  the  French  a/ot«r),  assumed  ia 
Eng.  the  same  form  'allow.'  Consequently  in  the 
fi%'e  occurrences  of  this  word  in  AV  tiiere  are  two 
diatinct  meanings.  1,  To  approve:  Ro  7"  'Fur 
that  which  I  do.  I  a.  not'  (Gr.  ytruaKu,  hence  KV 
'know  not');  Ko  H'^  'Hanpy  is  he  tliat  con- 
denineth  not  himself  in  that  thing  wliicli  he 
f,rih'  (RV  'approvoth'):  I  Th  2*;  and  Lk  11^ 
'Ye  &.  the  deeds  (RV  'consent  unto  the  works') 
of  your  fathers.'  Cf.  Pa  1 1'  Pr.  Bk.  '  The  Lord 
ao"*  (AV  and  HV  Hrietli')  the  righteous.'  2. 
To  place  before  one  so  as  to  fee  and  admit  it,  to 
acknowledge,  nccept :  Ac  '2-1'°  '  Whiiih  they  them- 
selves also  a.'  (Gr.  Tpco-fi^x'^Mtti,  BV  'look  for,'  m. 
'accept').  Allowable  (not  in  AV  or  RV)  is  found 
in  Pref.  of  AV='worthy  of  approval.'  Allowance 
JR  alflo  in  Pref.  AV— approval,  and  hna  been  intrc- 
iluced  by  RV  at  Jer  S2"  in  the  mod,  sense  of 
'  portion '  ( AV  '  diet ').     Cf.  I  Es  V. 

J.  HASTINO.q. 

ALMIGHTY  is  used  in  OT  as  tr.  of  '^  48  times 
(all  the  occurrences  of  that  word)  of  wli.  3!  are 
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in  Job.  In  NT  it  is  xM&i  as  it.  of  mrroxpiTup  10 
UmeB  ifiil  Uie  occarreuceti  of  ttial  word),  of  vrh.  9 
are  in  Rer.    It  is  alao  heq.  in  Apocr.    See  God. 

J.  Hastings. 

AL  HOO&D  iTj^t*),  the  Crat-nameU  son  of 
JoktKi,  Gn  Kfi*,  1  Ch  1*  The  context  Boenu  to 
imply  tliat  somo  tribe  or  ULatnct  of  8.  Arabia  is 
mo&nt,  but  tlie  naine  bu>i  not  hillierto  been  klunti- 
fied  with  certainty.  The  first  element  has  been 
variously  exjilaiDefl  as  the  Ar&b.  article  (thin  is 
perhaps  inteniknl  by  the  Mjuworotio  niin^tafttioD  ; 
80  DUlmann  on  Gn  lU"),  as  thu  Si'tn.  Si  {'  God ' ;  sc 
UaJivy ),  and  as  the  Arab,  di  | '  family ' ;  so  Gloser, 
SkiKMi,  ij.  425).  The  second  clement  fioems  clearly 
to  be  a  derivative  of  the  vurh  ttxuid  (to  love),  of  the 
swne  atem  as  tho  noiue  Wadd,  a  god  uf  the 
MinieanB  and  oth«r  Arabian  races.  As  a  word 
that  con  be  read  Maudad  ia  applied  in  inscriptions 
to  the  Gebanites  in  their  relation  to  the  kinss  of 
Ma'ln,  GlasdT  ^ucccsts  that  Lho  name  should  be 
rendered  '  the  faiuily  to  ^vhom  the  office  of  Mandad,' 
i.f:.  some  prie-Hthuod  of  Wadd,  *  was  assigned,'  and 
that  the  tribe  Hhould  be  identified  with  the 
Gebanit«8,  whom  he  places  in  the  3.W.  comer  of 
Arabia.  Oihem  have  Huppo»ed  the  word  to  be 
corrupt,  and  have  corroctea  it  Al-Murati,  the  well- 
known  name  of  a  tribe  of  Yemim. 

D.  S.  Makgolioctb. 

ALHON.— See  Allemetu. 

ALMON-DIBL&THAIU  ln9:pWi^B.  Nu  33**- ^ 
— A  station  ia  the  ioumvyiu{^  prub.  identical  with 
Beth-diblnthaim,  Jer  4B".  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Diblathaim  is  a  double  cake  of  figs ;  its 
application  to  a  town  may  indicat«  tho  appear- 
ance of  the  place  or  noiKhbourhood.  Conder 
snggoets  '  two  discs '  with  reference  to  some  altar- 
stone  or  dohuen  (cf.  Helh  and  Moab,  p.  2C2). 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

ALMOND  (np;'  afUAtd).  ShAkfd  is,  like  many 
names  of  plants,  axed  fur  both  the  plant  and  its 
fruit.  Thus  in  Ec  12*  nnd  Jer  1",  the  reference  is 
to  Uie  tree,  while  in  Gn  43",  Er  25»-"  S"**-*, 
Na  I"*,  the  rGfercnce  ia  to  the  fruit.  The  Arab. 
name  for  the  almond  is  lauz.  The  same  word 
occuTB  once  in  OT  (Gn  30"),  where  it  ia  wrongly 
tTanslat4.-d  in  AV  Hasol.  The  Heb.  eq^aivolont, 
11^,  is  nndonbtedly  another  name  for  the  almond, 
probably  the  more  ancient  one. 

ThesJimond,  Amtjgdalus  eotnmunu,  L.,  boloc^ 
to  the  order  Rosacece,  tribe  Amy^dalem,  and  Is 
a  tree  vitli  an  oblong  or  tiphericaJ  oomua,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  br&ocJies  are 
•onewhat  straguliag,  especially  in  the  u-ild  state. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolAte,  tmrrate,  m-ut*-,  three  to 
four  ioebes  long,  and  most  of  them  foU  during'  tlie 
winter.  About  midwinter  the  bare  tree  is  HtLdtlenly 
<x)ver6d  with  blosMims,  an  inch  to  an  incli  and  a 
half  broad.  Although  tho  petals  are  pale  pink 
toward  tlieir  base,  they  are  osually  wbiti«h  toward 
their  tips,  and  the  general  oifcct  o'f  an  a]in<jiad  tree 
in  blossom  is  white.  As  there  are  do  leaves  on  the 
tree  when  the  bloftsaiOA  come  out,  the  whole  tree 
■ppeais  a  mass  of  white,  and  the  otVect  of  a  largo 
number  of  them,  intcntpersed  among  tho  dark- 
trroen  foliage  and  gulden  fruit  of  the  lemon  and 
orange,  andthe  feather^'  tops  of  the  palms,  is  to  give 
itn  indescribable  charm  to  the  January  oud  Febru- 
ary landscapes  in  the  orcbardo  of  the  large  citie-s 
of  Pal.  and  Syria.  Soon  after  bloasounng,  the 
deJJcate  petals  begin  Lo  fall  in  soft,  »<nowy  showers 
on  the  ground  under  and  around  the  IreuH,  and 
their  plane  is  taken  by  the  yuung  fruit;  and,  at  tlic 
same  time,  the  yotmg  leaves  begin  to  open,  and 
the  tree  is  covered  with  foliage  in  March.  The 
yonag  fruit  consists  of  oa  obluug,  Outtcuud,  dowuy 
pod.  which  often  attoios  n  length  of  two  and  a 
ualf  to  three  inches,  and  a  tbickncss  uf  two-thirds 


of  an  inch.  This  pod  Is  called  in  Arab,  kur'aun- 
el4au3,  and  just  before  ripening  it  has  a  crisp, 
cQciimberdike  consistence,  and  a  pleasant  acid 
t&ate.  which  are  greatly  liked  by  the  people. 
It  is  hawkud  about  tho  streets  during  the  months 
of  April  aud  May,  and  eaten  with  great  relish, 
eHjHKisJly  by  children.  At  this  stage  the  shell 
of  the  nut  is  yet  soft,  and  the  kernel  juicy, 
with  a  slight  smack  of  peach  •  stone  flavour. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  succulent  flesh  of  the 
outer  envelope  loses  its  juice,  and  dries  around  the 
hardening  shell,  to  which  it  forms  a  shmnkon, 
leathery  envelope.  Tho  kernel  acquires  firmness, 
and  in  early  summer  the  nut  is  riM.  It  is  then 
from  an  iucii  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Almonds 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a  favourite  luxury  of 
the  OrieutjUs  (Gn  43").  They  make  a  delicious 
confection  of  the  hulled  kernels,  by  beating  them 
into  a  paste  with  sugar  in  a  tnortAr.  This  paste, 
moulded  into  various  shapes,  is  called  Hariaet-tl- 
laus.  The  half  kernels  are  spread  over  several 
sorts  of  blancmange,  called  mahailxbtyeht  and 
nosA/iirfyeA,  and  mughli.  Almonds  are  also 
sugared  as  wttli  a». 

There  are  BUvural  epecies  of  wild  almond  in  PaJ. 
and  Syria.  (1)  The  wild  state  of  Amt/'jdahu  com- 
munis, L.,  a  stunted  tree,  with  smarier  bloHBomji 
and  pods,  and  small  bitter  nuts.  Somo  of  the 
varieties  of  this  have  leaves  less  than  an  inch  long. 
(2)  A.  Orientalii,  Ait,,  a  abmb  with  apinesoent 
bnuM^es,  small  Kilvery  leaves,  and  bitter  nuts, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  (3)  A.  lydmdu, 
•Spach,  a  shrub  with  intricate,  stifT,  Hpiny  branches, 
linear-tanceolate,  green  leaves,  ana  a  bitter  nut 
half  on  inch  long.  {4)  A.  rpartioitUs,  Spach,  a 
shrub  with  few  linear-lanceouite  leaves,  and  bitter 
nuts,  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long.  AH  of  these 
share  more  or  less  the  pcouliarittcs  of  fiowering 
and  fruiting  which  belong  to  Uie  cultivated  al- 
mond. 

The  Heb.  word  for  almond  signifies  the  '  waker,' 
in  allusion  to  its  Wing  the  first  tree  to  wake  to  life 
in  tlie  winter.  Tho  word  also  oontains  the  signifi- 
cation of  'watchin;^'  and  *  hastening.'  In  Jcr  I" 
tho  word  for  '  almond  tree '  is  tfUikia,  and  the  word 
for  '  I  will  hasten '  (v."),  ahOk^d,  from  the  same 
root.  Tho  almond  was  tJio  emblem  of  th;  divine 
forwardness  in  brin^^g  God's  promises  to  pass, 
A  similar  instanoe  m  the  name  of  another  rosa- 
ceous [tlont  is  tho  apricot,  which  was  named  from 
pracoeia  {eariy)  on  account  of  its  blossoms  appear- 
ing earlv  in  tho  spring,  and  Its  fruit  ripening 
earlier  than  its  congener  the  peach  (Pliny,  xv.  II). 

The  usual  interpretation  of  £o  1'2° '  the  almond 
tree  tdinll  lluuritih,'  ia  that  the  old  man'H  hair  aliall 
turn  wliit*.^  like  the  almond  tree.  To  tliisGesenius 
otijects,  that  the  blu»Kuni  uf  the  almond  is  pink,  not 
M'liite.  He  prefers  to  translatu  tbo  word  for 
flourish  by  spurn  or  reject,  making  the  old  man 
reject  the  atmoml  because  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat  it. 
Hut  this  ubjeetiuu  has  no  force.  Tho  pink  colour 
uf  the  almond  bloiisom  Li  very  tight,  uitunlly  mainly 
at  the  base  of  tbDj>etal.i,  and  fades  m*  tiiey  Q[>eu, 
and  the  general  cliect  of  the  tree  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tanoe  is  snowy- white.  The  state  of  the  teeth  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (v,*),  *  and  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few,'  and  *  the  sound  of 
the  grinding  la  low.'  We  may  therefore  retain 
the  Leautlful  imagery  which  brings  to  mind  the 
mlver  hair  of  tho  age*!,  and  draw  from  the  snowy 
blossom  the  promi«o  of  the  coming  fruit. 

C.  E.  Post. 

ALM80IYINO.-L  The  History  of  t/ut  FTorrf.— 
This  is  mteresting  and  instructive.  The  Gr.  word 
t'XfijfiwivTj,  from  which  alma  Ia  derived,  is  one  of 
thoMO  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  use  of 
the  Gr.  language  by  Jews  imbued  with  the  religious 
and  ethical  ideas  of  OT.     The  LXX  (incladiug  the 
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ApO(!r.)«a|^U«ithe  greutcat  variety  of  exunples 
oi  the  senses  trivea  to  it.  In  tmine  pasMigen  it 
appeam  imposMiulu  to  dbitiiiguiMh  its  ineiuilng  frnin 
tuat  of  fKtot ;  bat  rXct^^ioatV?),  as  derivctl  from  the 
adj.  i\r/!ubrr,  which  dencribcs  a  m(?rriful  rnan,  who 
18  Iiinwulf  aa  it  wore  a  ooncrotc  oxmnpic  of  mercy, 
properly  denotes  tho  exhibition  of  the  fjnality, 
rather  than  the  inward  feeling.  It  is  ased  of  God 
both  in  the  sing.  [Is  1*^  2S",  Sir  17*,  Bar  4")  and 
in  plur.  [i*8  i03  (Sept  102j ',  To  3"].  A  deep  sense 
iiiat  God's  ffoodnefm  hod  been  and  wonld  be  itrovi>)i 
in  deeds,  is  Hpceially  cbarnctoristic  of  revL-aled 
religion  ;  and  tbe  need  for  expressing  this  may.  in 
port  at  leoat.  hare  been  the  motive  fur  coining  the 
imclassical  term  which  we  are  considering.  It  is 
used  of  men,  also,  to  signifv  (1)  the  showing  of 
IdndneM,  the  practice  of  worKs  of  mercy  (Gn  47^, 
Pr  ia«  20^  i>l=",  Sir  7'«  etc.):  and  (i!)  tjarticular 
works  of  mercy  (Pr  3>,  Dn  A^  [Kng.  4"],  Sir  :j,V 
[Sept  32*],  To  1=^  "  etc. ).  By  the  time  at  k-aat  that 
the  books  of  Sir  Jind  To  wei"e  writtfii,  it  had  ooine  to 
be  a  tiuite  upecifie  description  of  deed.'i  uf  eompaiwon 
to  the  poor.  The  iiuportancn  whicti  this  class  of 
actions  )md  acqnireti  for  religions  minds  is  thus 
marked  bvthe  adoption  of  a  special  word  to  denote 
them.  Tnc  LXX,  however,  docs  not  snpply  any 
clear  instance  of  tlie  tranafercnce  of  the  word  to 
the  aotnal  ^fta  bestowed. 

Tlie  LXXemploysitnaan  equivalent  not  only  fur 
ipij (mercy  K  but  Bonietimes  for  words  denoting  nght- 
eooaness,  piy,  ng^v,  nirj*  (Dn  4**).  The  thoaght  may 
saggeet  itself  that  we  have  here  signs  of  a  tendency 
to  regard  A.,  after  the  manner  of  tho  Talm.,  as  the 
chief  and  most  typical  of  the  works  whereby  that 
righteousiieas  may  be  acquired  wliich  makes  man 
acceptable  with  God.  But  this  ii  more  than 
doubtful.  It  occurs  several  times  where  righteous- 
ne«s  is  predicated  of  God  (la  1"  28"  59").  In  one  or 
more  of  tlie  following  passages,  where  words  for 
righteousnes-s  are  tr.  m  LXX  by  i\tTjticcCfij,  a 
liunian  quality  may  be  in  view  (Pa  33  TSepL  32]', 
Dt  fi»  24",  Ps  24'[Sf^t.  23]").  But  in  each  caao 
a  dilicrunl  intorpnilatuin,  at  least  of  the  LXX,  13 
pos»iblo.  Thy  conceptiuii  of  rigliteouain-'-y)  in  OT 
IS  a  large  one,  and  not  wholly  dehnite.  Lender  one 
aspect  it  wears  almost  the  character  of  mercy. 
And  it  ipay  tiavo  been  from  a  more  or  less  clear 
consciouaness  of  this  that  the  renderings  just  re- 
ferred to  were  adopted.  >'either  in  tlie  Apocr. 
nor  in  the  LXX  of  tlia  canon,  books  do  tliure 
appear  to  be  exomiilea  of  the  use  of  SiKtuocvvij 
for  'almsgiving,'  tliough  it  is  true  that  eXeti- 
/wffiVi)  and  iiKatoff^vr}  are  coupled  at  To  2"  12*- » 
in  a  manner  wliich  shows  a  strong  association 
of  ideas  between  thoni.  We  have,  however,  an 
indication  of  ttiis  lEabbinic  usage  in  tho  best 
ann|»orted  reading  of  Mt  0'. 

In  NT  the  wotil  in  used  in  Mt  and  Lk  and  in  Ac, 
but  always  in  the  sense  L'itlier  of  A.  or  of  alms — 
the  actual  gift  (for  tho  latter  see  Ac  3- '). 

The  Lat  Fathers,  from  TertulHan  and  Cyprian 
onwarda,  and  tho  Old  Lat.  and  Vulg.  VSS  employ 
the  word  eleeitwsyno,  transliterated  from  the  t^r.  : 
only,  however,  in  those  eases  wlicre  thoy  hiul  no 
exact  or  convenient  Lat  equivalent  i<rom  Lut. 
eocles.  usage  come  the  various  derivatives  in  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe  (Eng.  almtj  Fr. 
avm/hte.  Germ.  Almosen,  Ital.  limogina). 

U.  Jewish  Teaehin/f. — Some  ronsideration  of  this 
is  neceastuy,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  the 
teaching  of  NT  on  the  subject  Evidence  of  the 
importance  which  A.  hitd  acquired  for  religious 
minds  among  tlie  Jews  of  tlie  2nd  or  3rd  cent  B.C. 
has  already  come  before  its  in  tho  fact  that  a 
special  name  was  assigned  to  this  class  of  actions. 
They  had  become  one  of  the  common  and  acknow- 
ledged observances  of  tho  religious  life,  a  matter  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  religious  man  in  the  sonae 


regular  and  careful  manner  as  prayer  and  fasting, 
with  which  we  tind  A.  joined  (see  To  PS*.  Sir  7*^, 
and  cf.  thu  conduct  of  tho  earnest  proselyte  Cor- 
nelius, Ac  10^*).  It  is  ro;;;ardcd  as  a  specially 
cllicacinuA  meann  of  making  atonement  for  sin 
(Sir  3'*-  ••  16'*),  and  obia.ining  divine  protection 
from  calomity  (Sir  29"  40»*,  To  H^"-  ") ;  the  merit 
thereof  is  an  unfailing  possession  (Sir  40^^} ;  the 
religious  reputation  to  bo  won  thereby  is  held  out 
OS  an  inducement  to  tho  practice  of  it  (Sir  31  [LXX 
S4]"). 

Such  features  in  the  estimate  of  A.  are,  if  possible, 
still  moremarkeii  in  the  Talm.  .where  ^i^f,  righteous- 
ness, is  a  recognised  name  for  A.  The  perform- 
ance of  worlu  of  mercy  is  set  forth  a»  a  means 
vrhercby  man  may  be  aoooonted  righteous  in  the 
sight  01  God,  like  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  coramami- 
meuLs  of  thu  Law.  It  is  even  more  meritorious 
than  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  exactly  prescribed, 
but  lE>ft,  aK  to  its  extent  and  amount  at  least,  to 
the  individual.  It  mtiat  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  Itabbinic  teaching  on  A.  tends  to  Helf- 
righteousness.  It  has  a  better  side.  Thesuperiority 
of  those  deeds  of  kindness  in  which  persona!  eyni- 
pathT  is  shown,  and  which  involve  the  taking  of 
tronfile,  over  the  mere  bestowal  of  gifts,  is  clearly 
in«i«te<l  on,  and  there  are  sayings  which  strikingly 
enjoin  conaideration  for  the  self  -  resjiect  of  Iho 
reuipieatfl  of  bounty.  (See  F.  Weber,  Sygtem  d. 
altiijnaqoqalen  Palmist iniscAen  Thcologic,  p.  273f., 
and  A.  Wiinsche,  Xeit*  Seiir.  s.  Erldut.  d.  Evann. 
ati3  Talmud  u.  Midrasch,  on  Mt  6'-*,  Lk  11" 
12W.) 

iii.  The  Teaching  of  the  AT.— In  tho  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (as  reeordud  in  Mt),  our  Lord,  after 
setting  fortli  His  New  Law  as  n  true  fulUlment  of 
the  Ancient  Law  (5""**),  proceeds  to  treat  of  certain 
chief  religious  observances  from  a  similar  point  of 
view  (0'-") ;  and,  in  full  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
thouglit  of  the  time,  that  one  which  He  takes  first  is 
A.  It  may  seem  stmnj^e  that  He  docs  not  mora 
directly  correct  th«  (^rrnntuUH  notions  of  merit  and 
justification  which  had  already  become  nsHuciiittMl, 
in  more  or  \&s  definite  form,  with  such  works ;  and 
that  He  speaks  of  a  divine  reward  for  them  without 
adding  anv  warning  against  misunderstaniUng,  He 
content't  Himself  with  requiring  purity  of  motive, 
indiHcreitce  to  and  even  avoidance  of  human  praise, 
and  self-forgct fulness.  But,  in  truth,  if  we  learn 
to  test  the  quality  of  the  motive  for,  and  the 
manner  of  performing,  each  deed,  with  reference 
only  to  the  judgment  which  God  will  pronounce 
upon  it,  that  temper  of  mind,  that  faith  aud 
humility  and  sense  of  personal  failure  ami  sin, 
which  suone  are  consistent  with  tho  principles  of 
the  gospel,  will  beseoured.  Another  ver>' signili- 
cant  Haying  of  onr  Ix>rd  on  A.  is  given  Lk  11*'.  He 
there  enjoins  it  as  the  true  mi-auR  of  purifj-ing 
material  objects  for  our  UHe ;  it  i(*  a  counterpart  to 
the  ccremoniat  washiugs  of  the  Phari.'H'es.  Lk  12" 
is  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the 
word  <  \r77/io<ri>i7  Is  used.  But  libcrahty  in  giving  is 
frequf-'ntlv  inculcated  or  commended  (Mt  fi*"  W, 
Mk  1(F,  1.k  6»»-»  14'*  16*  IS").  In  the  Acts  tho 
.Jewish  u-se  of  the  term  ia  illuatrated ;  it  docs  not 
occur  there  in  any  Chriittian  precept.  But  that 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  at 
Jerus.  in  the  first  days,  as  there  picture*!,  which 
has  been  called  communism,  is  more  properly  an 
example  of  abounding  charity. 

InChristendom  during  many  centuries  the  duty  of 
A.  (primarily,  nu  ilaiiht,  from  a  dc.<iire  of  obeying  the 
commands  of  Christ)  received  great,  and  sometimea 
exaggerated,  attention.  The  danger  now  is  rather 
that,  through  fear  of  the  ill-effects  of  indiscriminato 
A. ,  the  disponition  to  give  and  the  habit  of  doing 
so  sbuuld  be  discouraged.  A  practice,  however, 
enjomud  as  this  one  is,  must  permanently  hold  a 
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high  jilace  in  llie  ChrisMaa  rule  of  life.  It  is  the 
function  (t(  iniKlem  economic  and  social  knowledge 
only  to  make  ita  exercise  more  wise  and  Iwne- 
ficial.  V.  H.  StaKTON. 

&LM06.— See  Alguu. 

ALOES,  LIOM-ALOES  (c*^;^  'ahO/im,  rtSritj 
'aMlothi.—Tlie  word  Aloea  is  used  four  times  in 
the  OT  and  once  in  the  NT.  lu  Nu  24"  the 
Heb.  word  is  c')r^,  the  LXX  axijral,  and  the  AV 
Lign-Atitet=Lifinum.  Aloa.  In  Pb  4r>"  the  Hel>. 
is  rfiS,i|i,  the  L.VX  ffTO«TT},  and  the  AV  Aloes.  In 
Pr  7"  the  Ueb.  ia  d-Vci*,  the  LXX  t4v  6t  oIkov, 
>nd  the  AV  Atou.  In  C&  4>*  the  Ueb.  i«  rMnv^, 
the  LXX  dXiitf,  uul  the  AV  Alou  (RV  agroca 
with  AV  in  a]]}. 

It  in  clenr  that  in  the  pounagus  in  No  and  Pr 
Lhe  LXX  haa  followed  a  different  reading  from 
the  MT,  and  has  arbitrarilT'  translated  the  same 
word  atafte  in  the  Ps  and  olotK  {aloe]  in  Ca.  In 
face  of  the  ivracticnl  identity  of  the  words  'ohAlim 
and  'oAd^fA,  it  U  fair  to  reject  the  various  capri- 
eiooA  renderings  of  the  LXX^  and  assume  that  the 
word  haa  the  same  meaning  in  all  the  four  OT 
pannages.  In  the  liuit  three  of  tlie^ie  patMigcs, 
and  in  the  NT  (Ju  19*),  the  reference  \a  plainly 
to  the  aroma  tic. 

Celsius  [ilierobot.  i.  135)  arcuea  that  thU  sub* 
stance  ia  tlie  AqvUaria  AgaUocKa,  the  Lignum 
Atou  or  Alcu  Wood  of  commerce.  This  wood 
yms  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  descrilxid 
under  its  Arah.  name  'M  in  uontudcrable  dL-tail 
by  Avioenna  (ii.  2!}1),  in  hrief  as  folJuw» :  '  Wirad 
and  woocty  roots  are  brouj^lit  from  China  and  India 
and  Arabia  ;  and  some  of  it  i^  dotted  and  hiackish  ; 
and  it  is  aromatic,  styptic,  and  sliphtly  bitter ; 
and  it  is  covered  with  a  leather^'  bark.  The  beat 
variety  ia  from  Mandalay,  and  comes  from  the 
interior  uf  India.  The  uisxt  beat  ia  that  which  is 
called  Indian,  which  comes  from  the  moantains ; 
and  it  has  thta  advantaffs  over  the  Mandalay 
variety,  that  it  does  not  i^reed  maggots.  Some 
persons  do  not  dLsiinr^sh  between  the  Mandajay 
and  the  l>ett«r  kinds  of  Indian.  Among  the  cood 
kinds  of  'ud  ore  the  Samandury,  which  cornea  from 
China  on  the  borders  of  India,  and  the  kuniar}* 
from  India,  and  ilie  kukilly,  and  Lhu  kotlmury, 
and  of  inferior  f^gtecies  the  Hillav  and  the  \lahilay, 
and  the  Ijiw.Afy  and  th»>  linbt^^*.  To  Hum  uj),  the 
\tieX,'^d\s  that  which  sinkN  in  water,  and  that  which 
floaJte  is  had.  It  is  said  that  the  tmnks  and  roots 
of  the  'tiff  arc  bnried  until  the  woody  fibre  decays, 
leaving  only  the  aromatic  substance.'  Avtccnna 
follows  this  description  with  a  detailed  account  of 
th«  medicinal  and  other  properties  of  the  alo&s 
wood.  Ue  alludes  to  the  wood  aI»o  under  the 
heading  AgfatUQji,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
i^f^XXaxop  of  the  Greeka,  and  the  Agall<jchum  uf 
the  Bomons.  The  snbetanoe  is  now  known  to  the 
Arabs  bv  the  names  'id-es-foltb,  '^d'Cn-nadd, 
'^-(i-bai^Ktkr,  and  eJ'vd'el-hom^ri. 

The  order  Aquilariaoco;  supplies  several  trees, 
which  produce  commercial  aloe.s  woml.  The  most 
noted  of  theae  ia  A'/vi/iria  Agallocha,  Kuxh.,  a 
native  of  Nonhom  India,  whicb  grows  to  a  height 
of  I9()  ft.  AquUaria  secundnria-,  of  China,  pro- 
ilacea  some  of  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Avicenna. 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood  of  the  species  of  Aquilaria  is  developed  by 
dvcay,  a  process  which  iiiliaAtened  by  Imrying  the 
wooo,  aa  ahove  olludGd  to  by  Avi».'nnii..  While 
we  have  no  ]ioHitive  proof  that  the  aloes  wood  ia 
ll«!  aromatic  intendeil  hy  the  Ueb.  original,  there 
b  no  food  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The 
iimilanty  of  'oftAlvth  to  i.-f6.\)<vx'>*  ia  sufficient  to 
cctablislt  a  strong  probability  in  its  favour,  and 
b  the  aliMDoe  of  any  other  probable  candidate 


i[>  may  be  received  with  a  fair  meatfare  of 
ounfidenco. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  above-mentioned 
plant  haa  no  connexion  nhilologically  or  botani- 
cally  with  Exoaicaria  «<7a?/ocAa,  D.C.,  of  the  order 
of  Kuphorbiacea},  an  acrid,  poisonous,  non-aromatic 
plane.  Nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  ulliuinal 
Alois,  of  the  order  LiUoces,  a  plant  nut  allmbsd 
to  iu  tlie  Bible. 

There  remains  the  ditficully  of  the  passage  in 
Nu  24*  '  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
trees  of  lign-aloes  (o'Vcif)  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  {^'n^)  beside  the 
waters.'  The  LXX  has  rendered  the  word  cicn'al 
as  if  ^mttcn  c^ink,  which  means  tcnU;  but  besides 
the  irregularity  and  iuuoniiiatency  of  thu  LXX  in 
the  translation  of  the  wortt  in  the  other  pOJtsiigeH 
iu  the  or,  it  would  ho  straiigu  that,  in  a  triple 
parallelism  of  the  intensive  and  cHmacteric 
onier,  beginning  with  gardens  and  ending 
with  the  prince  of  trc©«,  the  royal  cedar,  the 
word  tents,  ioiitca<l  of  a  kind  of  trees,  should  be 
interjected.  We  may  dismin  this  as  wholly 
ImprobablQ. 

We  have  alao  to  remember  that  the  same  nojuea 
may  be  used  for  more  Than  one  object  in  nature. 
Thin  is  point4_'d  out,  in  dutaii  iu  our  iirticli)  on  the 
/l/<7«7rt.  In  Lhe  Eug.  name  Aloe,  for  the  plant,  now 
uiider  coneidenUion,  and  for  the  otllcinal  Aloes,  we 
have  an  instAcce  of  two  very  dilToreut  plants,  of 
widely  diverse  properties,  beaiiug  the  same  name 
It  in  tlien  quit^'  pos-iible  that  tho  trtQ  of  Numbers 
might  bo  totally  diircrent  from  the  arvmatic  sub' 
stance  of  the  other  passages.  In  Eng.  the  labiate 
UHDUM  Melissa  in  called  balin.  Impatteiu  is  called 
(MtUam.  Populua  baUamifera,  L.,  var.  cnudicana, 
is  called  balm  of  GiUad,  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  balm  of  Gileoil  of  Scripture,  and  the 
word  balm  is  applied  to  many  diverse  substances. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  tlie  anppoai- 
tion  that  the  tree  of  Nuniliers  is  tliat  which  pro- 
(Iur(>d  LhetiubHtanceof  the  LiLhL>r  piutsa^«».  It  in  trne 
that,  the  tree  is  one  of  tronicol  Arabia,  India,  or 
China.  But  Balaam's  propliuey  was  uttered  in  full 
^iew  of  the  tropical  valley  of^  the  Jordan,  where 
the  climate  would  have  made  it  quite  poKiiblu  to 
cidtivato  these  trees.  There  la  nothing  to  forbid 
the  idea  that  thiM  and  oth&r  trees  not  now  known 
in  Pal.  were  cultivated  in  the  then  weJilthy  and 
]K>pnlouR  Jimian  Valley.  At  least  twenty  -  five 
distinctly  tropical  wild  jilantaaro  indigenous  mthta 
valley.  In  describing  hi.i  bride,  Solomon  compares 
her  with  a  garden  in  which  were  pomegranates, 
camphire  (henna),  spikenard,  saffron,  calamns, 
cinnamon,  ^vith  nil  kinds  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  all  tho  i^hitif  spices  iCa  4'*'  ").  Halaam  might 
havti  looked  over  such  a  plantation  when  he  mado 
his  triatich. 

On  the  other  baud,  it  is  not  neceKftary  to  assume 
that  ho  aaw  the  trees  to  which  he  alluoes,  or  that 
either  he  or  the  Isra<elit«a  were  familiar  with  them. 
In  the  climax  he  mentions  tho  ecdar,  doubtless  the 
ccdur  of  Lebanon.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  had  ever 
seen  one.  It  is  certain  that  tho  Israelites  had  not. 
Hut  it  watt  a  w^U-Urmwu  troe,  oiid  suitable  for  the 
eoinpari»on.  The  alhi.«ion  to  the  'cedar  trees  be- 
Riiie  the  watem*  shou'iithat  the  picture  in  ideal  and 
poetical,  aa  cedars  grow  in  dry  places  on  the  lofty 
mountain  sides,  and  never  by  water- courses.  The 
aloe  tree  might  have  been  equally  well  known  by 
ritputation,  although  unfamiltar  both  to  Haloamand 
iliti  It^nielitc^  personally.  It  i.t  riuite  certain  that 
the  Bpice  trade  waa  very  active  through  thu  tSyriaii 
and  Arabian  deeerta  in  ancient  times,  ana  the 
pplces  and  aromatios  tberefore  far  more  familiar 
tu  the  people  of  the  border  lands  of  Pal.  and  iiyria 
than  now.  So  that  whether  the  plants  of  Nn 
W  and  Ca  4'*-'*  were  cultivated  or  not,    they 


were  well  knonn,  and  comparisons  based  on  them 
welt  anderstood.  G.  £.  Post. 

ALOFT  IB  found  only  in  1  Ea  B"  'and  now  is 
all  larael  a.' ;  H Vm  *  exaltrxi:  with  a  ref.  to  Dt  28" 
'thott  shalt  be  above  {same  Gr.  word  io  LXX 
iwAfu)  only,  and  thou  Bbalt  not  be  beneath.' 

J.  Uastikos. 

ALONG.— In  Jg  7"  wo  read  '  all  the  ehildron  of 
the  east,  lay  a.  in  the  valley  like  gTaaslioppers 
(RV  "lociiaLs")  for  multitude,  and  in  v."  'the  t«nt 
lay  a.'  The  name  verb  (  =  to  fall)  la  used  iu  Ueb., 
and  the  Em».  jihrase  was  prob.  intended  to  have 
the  same  meaning;  in  Itoth  phrases,  andlang  (Ger. 
gntlang).  at  length,  oil  the  length.    Cf.  Jth  13". 

J.  Hastincs. 

ALPHA  AND  OHEGA.— This  phra.sc  ia  found  in 
Rev  1*  21*  22^^  In  ttie  Unit  passage  it  ia  uiicd  of 
God  the  Father,  in  the  other  two  of  the  Son.  In 
the  Til  it  «Tonply  appears  in  Hev  1".  This 
phraae  calls  for  treatment  in  two  reapecta ;  (1)  as  to 
itxform,  (2)  a»  to  its  meaning. 

1.  That  the  form  of  the  piiraee  was  familiar,  or, 
at  all  events,  caaily  intelligible  from  the  outset,  is 
cloar  from  later  Heb.  analogies.  Uub  before  we 
tonch  on  these  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  kindred 
idiom  Ih  found  in  contemporary  Latin  literature. 
Thus  in  Martial  v.  26  we  und : 

Quod  alpha  dixi,  Cotire,  poennlatomm 
To  nuper,  aliqua  cum  jocarer  in  charta ; 
Si  forte  bilem  mont  hie  tibi  versos, 
Dica»  Hoebit  beta  me  togatorum. 
Cf.  also  ii.  57,  and  'i'houdorut,  HE  iv.  8,  ^fjxU  p^r 
ixprfaifit&a  ry  iX^  Mx?^  "^^^  <^*  Amongst  tlie  later 
Jews  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing  was  often  ex- 
presfled  by  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Thn8{Schocttgcn,  Bor.  Heb,  in  loc.)  rm  was  a  name 
of  the  Shechmab,  because  it  embraced  all  the 
letters.  Ace.  to  the  Jalkut  Hub.  fol.  17.  4  Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  n  lyi  'ko  from  aleph  to 
tau ;  aeo.  to  fol.  4S.  4  Abraham  observed  the 
whole  law  from  atepfi  to  tan;  and,  fol.  128.  U, 
when  God  blosws  IwrcI  He  does  it  from  aUph  to 
tau  (i.e.  the  initial  and  closing  letters  of  Lv  26*^^".  in 
which  the  bleitsings  on  Israel  are  pronounced),  out 
when  Ho  cnrscft  iRiacl  He  does  so  from  vav  to 
mtm  (see  Lv  26"*^j.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  title  'Alpha  and  Omega'  is  a 
Gr.  rendering  of  a  corresponding  Heb.  expnasion. 

S.  The  thought  conveyed  in  this  title  u  essenti- 
ally that  of  Is  44",  p-mK  ':ki  ps-in  '3k  '  I  am  the  first 
and  I  am  the  last'  (cf.  41*  43'*).  The  phrase  thus 
signifies  *  the  Eternal  One'  It  is  thus  expounded 
hv  Aretas  (see  Cramer's  Caitna  Grtrea  in  Jv'T  on 
Hev  1':  'A.\<pa  iii  rb  ipx^"   ttyai,  Sri  xal  ri  iXipa 

aifTuiw.  dpx^"  ^^  <c<i^  T^Xot  rJi  cCk  h»  ifvo^ci  Ti>  vpiiirot 
ffiffiatineffiu    nal  ri  (trxiToi  ;   3*4  roO  rpH/roi   84,    Td 

i»eifiXOt    il'l'04'lTai,     til*     Ka.1    Sii    TOW    ^ffxiTflV    tA    ATt^\tt''' 

TijToi.  In  Tertullian,  Monog.  5,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing interesting  cx|H»iitiuti :  Hie  nt  duos  Grteciir 
litt«ra8,  sunmmni  ec  ultiniam,  sibi  induit  dominiu*. 
initii  et  finis  concurrentium  in  s«  figuras,  uti. 
qnemadmodum  A  ad  H  unqne  volvitnr  et  run>uft 
(]  ad  A  repUcatnr,  ita  ostenaeret  in  se  esse  et  initii 
decoraom  ad  finem  et  finis  recnranm  ad  initium, 
ut  omnis  dispositio  in  oum  desinons  |>cr  qucm 
coGpta  est,  per  scnnonem  scilicet  dei  qui  caro 
factus  est,  proinde  desinat  ^uemadmoaum  et 
coeptt. 

Cf.  also  Cyprian,  Ttitim.  ii.  1,  6,  22 ;  iii.   100; 
Paulinusof  Nola,  Carm.   18.  W5;  30.  8»  j  Praden- 
tius,  Cathem.  ix.  10-12. 
Corde  natus  ex  Parentis,  ante  mnndi  esordium 
Alpha  et  R  cognominatus.  Ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Omninm  quiu  sunt  fuertint  qua'que  post  fulura 

BtUlt. 

Although  in  Rev  1"  Uus  title  is  used  of  God  ttie 


Father,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son  ia 
Patristic  and  subsequent  litorature. 

K.  II.  Chart.es. 

ALPHABET  ia  a  word  derived  from  alpha  and 
beta,  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  Greek,  in 
which  they  are  meaningless,  being  adaptations  of 
the  corresponding  Scm.  Icttcr-namca  nicph,  an  ox, 
and  bcth,  a  house.  This  etymology  discloses  much 
of  the  history  of  the  A.,  which  onginati;d  among  a 
Sem,  people,  by  wJiom  it  w-is  tran8niitt«d  to  tlie 
Greeks  and  hv  them  to  tlie  Komaii^,  whose  A., 
with  a  few  trilUng  mod ili cations,  we  Htill  use. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  the  alphalwts  in  the 
world,  some  2i)0  in  nurolwr,  are  deHnended  from  a 
primitive  Sem.  A.,  usually  styled  the  Phuin.  A.,  or 
the  A.  of  Israel. 

The  universal  belief,  or  possibly  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  rejwrted  by  Plato,  Tncitns, 
Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  was  that  the  Plit^ni- 
cians  had  obtained  the  A.  from  Egypt.  This 
seemed  so  probable  that  after  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  had  been  recovered  and  deciphered,Topeatod 
attempts  were  made  to  show  how  the  transmission 
might  have  been  elTocted.  This,  however,  proved 
to  bo  no  easy  task.  At  the  time  of  the  Heb. 
Exodus,  tlie  hieroglyphie  picture-writing  was 
already  a  venerable  sj'stem  of  vast  antiquity. 
Existing  inscriptions  make  it  possible  ta  traoe  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  2nd  tlynasty,  some  60O0 
years  ago,  when  it  already  ajipears  in  great 
perfection,  arguing  a  prolonged  period  of  ante- 
cedent development.  Setting  aaide  a  multitude  of 
idiiugntiihic  picture -signs,  there  are  about  400 
jtictorial  phonograms,  01  which  4[>  had  emerged  out 
of  the  H^Mlabic  stage,  and  had  attained  a  sort  of 
alphabetic  character  ;  that  is,  they  either  denoted 
Towels,  or  were  capable  of  being  associated  with 
more  than  one  vowel  sound.  Of  these,  25  wore  in 
moro  universal  use  than  the  rest,  and  it  was  mainly 
out  of  these,  as  we  shall  ace,  that  the  letters  of  the 
A.  were  developed. 

To  a  French  Egyptologist,  Emannel  de  Koug^, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  prob- 
able method  by  which  the  Scm.  A.  was  evolved  out 
of  tlie  Egyp.  wTiting.  De  Rougi  jiointed  out  that 
the  immeiliatc  prototypes  of  the  i'hcen.  letters 
were;  not  to  be  found,  as  had  been  i^uppoined,  in  the 
pi^^Lurinl  Hii^ruglyptiH  of  thi!  inomitnriitK,  ur  in  tJko 
well-known  cuiwivu  Hieratic  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
but  in  an  older  and  more  deformed  Hieratic  script 
whitli  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire, 
— a  form  of  writing  so  ancient  that  it  had  already 
fallen  into  dt.4asc  before  the  Heb.  Exodus.  This 
obscure  and  dittiotilt  script  is  chicfiy  known  to  us 
from  a  single  MS.,  now  in  tlie  National  Library  at 
Paris.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Papyrus  Pnsae, 
haWng  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  M.  PrisMa 
d'Avennes,  who  ohtalnod  it  at  Thebes,  where  it 
was  found  in  a  tomb  as  old  as  the  1 1th  dynasty. 
It  is  therefore  older  by  many  centurios  than  tuo 
time  of  Moses,  older  tlian  the  invasion  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  and  older  probably  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  Abraham. 

Forty-five  of  the  Egj'p.  Hieroglyphics  had 
acquired,  as  we  have  seen,  a  semi-alphabetic  char- 
acter, and  De  Roug^  contended  that  the  Hieratic 
representatives  of  21  of  the  most  suitable  of  these 
Hieroglyphs  were  selected,  and  employed  by 
some  Sem.  people  as  the  prototvpcs  of  tuo  A.  they 
constructed,  only  one  of  the  22  letlera  being  due  to 
a  non-Egyptifui  source.  Tliese  Hieratic  characters, 
traced  fruni  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  are  given  in  col.  2 
of  the  table,  and  the  comtsiKinding  Hieroglyphs, 
which  face  the  other  way,  will  be  found  in  col.  1. 

The  oldest  Scm.  forms  with  whit;h  we  are 
acquainted  arc  sliowu  in  col.  3.  In  lonijiaring 
tlicm  with  their  as.<iumed  Hieratic  proti>type!)  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  ore  not  uoatcm- 
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EVOLUTION    OP  THE    HEBREW   ALPHABETS- 

EQVPTIAN. 

ISRAEirTlC. 

ItRAM^AH. 

HEBREW. 

Namei. 
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porary  forms,  hut  nxo  sejiarat^d  by  at  least  ten.  or 
more  probably  hv  twelve  centurieH,  n.  periiki  iluring 
whioli  considerable  dtUcreiices  of  lonii  moat  almost 
necessarily  liave  ari>icn,  in  addition  to  which  the 
HieraUc  foriiiK  arc  cursuve,  freely  traced  on  papyruK 
with  a  bnish,  while  tho  Sein.  lutt«ni  aiu  lapiuury 
types,  en^ared  with  a  chisel  apon  stone  or  bronze, 
which  wonld  entaU  djH'erenoes  of  fonn  similar  to 
tliose  which  exist  between  oar  printed  capitals 
A,  B,  E  and  the  script  forms  a,  b,  e  of  oar  modern 
bandwritiUK-  This  alone  would  account  for  the 
alterations  m  the  ^liapuij  of  Guch  letters  as  dalcth, 
httk,  rcaA,  or  mem,  the  cliaage  from  a  caraive  to  a 
lapidary  tv]>«  caueing  the  charnctera  to  become 
mure  re;^il;ir  in  size  and  inttlination,  bold  uurvea 
being  simplitied,  closed  ovaU  heooming  triangles 
or  Bqnarcs,  and  the  cur\'ed  sweeping  tails  betom- 
inff  straight  and  rieid  lines. 

I'or  21  of  the  22  letters  of  the  Scm.  alphabet  De 
liong^^  has  found  a  prub.  Hieratic  prototype,  in  18 
caaaa  taking  the  normal  Kfyp-  Cijuivalcat  of  the 
Bern,  sound,  and  in  3  instances  only,  aUph,  beth, 
and  cnijin,  having  recourse  to  a  Ices  usual  homo* 
phone.  In  one c&se  he  huJa.  The  pocnliar  guttural 
breatiiing  deDotod  by  the  Scm.  letter  'at/in  did  not 
exist  in  £gyp-  Bpticch.  For  this  letter  no  £gy[>. 
prototype  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  Mas  an  invention  of  the  Semites,  the  lymbol 
Ol*eiu{;  regarded,  ait  the  name  suggests,  as  the 
picture  of  an  'eye.'     (See  No.  16,  col.  3.) 

How,  when,  or  by  whom  the  Sem.  A.  wah 
thus  evolved  from  trie  Kgyp.  Hitsratii^  it  ih  im- 
possible to  say  with  precision.  The  po»i«ible  limita 
of  dat*  are  believed  to  lie  between  the  23rd  and 
the  ITtli  eenttiries  B.C.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
devulujmiunt  was  effected  b^  some  Scot,  people 
who  wera  in  commercial  intercourse  wttn  the 
E^'ptiann, — possibly,  it  han  bcnn  conjueturod,  the 
Semites  of  o.  Arabia,  puseibly  the  Hvk8u»,  if 
theso  Sliopberd  kings  were  Semites,  an^  not,  as 
is  now  gappoeed,  of  Mongolian  race,  hardly  the 
Hebrews,  »T»o  eeem  to  be  excluded  by  the  limits 
of  date,  but  moat  probably  a  Pho^n.  trading 
colonv  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh  in 
the  fielta.  On  the  Kgyp.  moimment«  they  are 
called  Fenekh  (Pha-niciunK|,  and  aUoCliar  or  Chal, 
5  name  used  to  desi^Bte  the  coast  triben  of  8^-rin. 
The  native  land  of  the  Char  was  called  Kaft, 
whence  part  of  the  Delta  was  called  Caphtor,  or 
the  'greater  Kaft.'  If  the  A.  arose  in  Caphtor 
it  would  easily  nprcad  to  Fhfenieia,  and  then  to 
the  kindre»l  and  neighbouring  races. 

The  art  of  writm*;  must,  however,  have  been 
knou-n  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  thoir 
history.  Iliram,  wc  arc  told.  TUTOt*  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  and  Uavid  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab.  From 
the  list-s  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  luloni,  preserved 
in  On  30  and  1  Chi,  we  gather  that  the  Edomite^, 
at  the  time  when  their  capital  was  taken  by  Joab 
in  the  reign  of  David,  jjoaaessed  state  aiinali^,  going 
tiack  to  a  remote  period.  The  list  of  the  ent-ainp- 
ments  of  the  Israelites  in  the  I)et$ert,  given  m 
Ku  33,  cannot  have  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  ;  while  it  ia  the  only  incorporated  docu- 
ment in  the  Pent,  which  we  are  expresNly  told  wa!» 
written  down  by  Moses,  and  ita  geoyr.  L-orret-tnuas 
lias  been  cunon»ly  confirmed  by  recent  researcbes. 
The  eeiiMUH  uf  the  cun^n-galion  prc^orvod  in  Nu  1—1 
and  90  is  alw  manifeBtIv  a  verj'  ancient  written 
record  which  hoR  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 
All  thew  documents  were  presumably  written  in 
the  primitive  Scm.  A.  But  the  discoveries  of  the 
la.1t  few  years  have  led  scholars  to  believe  that 
non -alphabetic  MTitlng  of  anntlier  kind  waa  nfied 
in  Pal.  long  before  tno  Exodus,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Klm-n-Alen,  tin?  recent  excavations  at 
I-acliiwIi  Riid  the  discoveries  at  Tel  e!  -  Aiuania 
proving  that  the  govcniors  of  the  Syrian  cities 


corresponded  with  the  Egj-p.  kings  in  a  eursive 
form  of  the  Babylunian  runeiform. 

The  oldest  knowti  fonnti  of  ibo  Sem.  letters  are 
sho«Ti  in  col.  3  of  the  table,  wliero  tUeir  names  and 
their  approximate  phonetic  values  may  aI»o  bo  found. 

Tiiirlcen  may  be  reproacnted  by  lettern  in  our 
own  Alphabet.  These  are  beth,  gimei,  daleth,  he, 
ztijjin,  kapk,  lamed,  mem,  nun,  famekh,  pt,  resh,  and 
tau,  which  correflpond  to  our  letters  L  g,  d,  h^  t,  A-, 
If  m,  n,  i,  p,  r,  and  t.  The  other  nine  letters  rcpre- 
xont  sounds  which  we  do  not  exactly  possess.  Of 
these,  two  are  called  'liuguals,'  or  'empliatics,' 
namely,  ftth,  a  gutturaJiseu  t,  which  is  called  the 
emphatic  dental,  and  tutU,  a  gutturalised  »,.  called 
the  emphatic  sibilant.  The  Tetter  koph  waa  not 
our  7,  but  a  k  formed  farther  back  in  the  throat, 
and  lii're  represeuteil  bv  k.  There  are  also  four 
*  faacal  breaihs,'  'aleph,  he,  hcth,  and  'ayin,  of 
which  'ahph,  ihe  lightest,  was  a  slightly  explosive 
coniKiuant,  heard  in  English  after  the'word  No  I 
when  uttered  abruptly,  and  nearly  eiinivalent  to 
the  apiritut  Unis  of  the  Greeks  ;  'at/in  was  a  sound 
uf  the  same  kind,  but  harder  iX^an" aleph,  approach- 
ing a  (J  roIle<i  in  the  throat  j  ^h,  called  the 
'  fricative  faueal,'  was  a  continuous  guttural, 
r'.^i^mbling  tiie  ch  in  the  Scotch  lodi ;  and  As  waa  a 
fainter  sound  of  the  same  kind,  ajiproaching  our 
A.  The  primitive  sound  of  shin  waa  probably  that 
of  our  Bh,  but  was  subject  to  dialectic  variation. 
Yod  and  vau  were  semi -consonants,  or  rather 
consonantal  vowels,  nsually  equivalent  to  y  and  v, 
but  paHtuDg  readily  into  i  aiid  u. 

N'oue  of  the  bem.  A. a  have  possessed  sjinbola 
for  the  true  vowels,  which  are  now  denoted,  not 
by  letters,  but  by  diacritical  points,  a  notation 
essentially  non-alpliabatie,  and  not  of  any  great 
antiquity.  The  vowels  in  non-Semitic  A.e.  such 
aa  dreuK,  Zend,  Anncnian,  Licorgian,  Sanskrit, 
and  Mongolian,  have  boon  dovcloi)<.Ml  out  of  char- 
aoters  reprewnting  the  Scm.  breaths  and  semi- 
consonantd.  Thus  the  Gr.  aiphft,  whence  our  A, 
was  obtained  from  'aleph,  the  tpiritua  Unia ; 
cpsilon,  whence  our  E,  ia  from  /te,  an  aspirate  ;  eta 
and  our  U  from  AeM,  the  fricative  faueal ;  iota 
and  our  I  and  J  from  t/oti,  a  gemi-consonaiit ; 
omicr/m  and  omega,  and  our  O,  from  Vm/i'ti..  tJio 
spiHtw  aaptr ;  while  vjmlon  and  our  U,  V,  W,  Y, 
and  F,  came  from  vau,  a  semi -consonant. 

Besides  the  absence  of  Bvmbols  for  the  vowels, 
most  of  the  Sem.  scripts,  Ueb,,  Syr.,  and  Arab., 
agree  in  being  viTittcu  from  rigiit  to  left,  tlio 
tiirection  following  the  example  of  the  prototype, 
the  Ui>t;ratic  of  the  Papyniit  Priiwe,  whereas  in 
tliu  non -Sem.  scripts  tJie  direction  has  mostly 
been  changed.  The  Sem.  A.s  have  also  adhered 
to  the  primitive  '£i  letters,  none  of  \vliich  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  any  additional  notation  required 
being  ofl'ectod  by  diaeritJcal  iKjints,  whereas  iu  other 
t^cripts  new  forms  have  been  evolved  by  differentia- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  our  own  lutl-ers  V,  U,  W,  Y, 
and  F,  which  are  all  dliflerentiated  forms  of  the 
same  symbol. 

The  pictorial  character  of  the  Hieroglyphs  had 
disappeared  in  the  Hieratic  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse, 
and  lience  it  isno  matter  for  surprise  to  find  tltat 
the  I''gyp-  symbols  were  runameti  by  the  Semites, 
on  the  ftcrologie  principle,  by  word;*  signihcant  in 
Sem.  speech,  the  new  names  "being  duo  to  a  resem- 
blance, real  or  fanciful,  between  the  form  a*Bumed 
by  the  letter  and  some  object  whose  name  Wg&n 
with  the  letter  in  question,  as  in  our  nursery 
picture- bookn,  in  which  O  is  an  orange,  S  a  swan, 
and  B  a  butterfly.  Thus  the  first  symbol  was  no 
longer  ahom,  the  'eagle,'  aain  ^Qrp-,  but  became 
'aleph,  the  '  ox,'  from  the  resembuuice  to  the  front 
view  of  the  head  and  horns  of  that  aninfal  ;  and  the 
13th,inpLeadof  Iteiug  m«/'(X-,  the  'owl,'  became  mem, 
the  '  waters,'  what  bad  been  the  ears  and  beak  of 
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Uie  owl  coming  to  resemble  the  iindiilatioiui  of 
waves  (sec  coL  2  and  3).  Tlie  Sem.  iiameH  are 
aometimes  more  easily  explained  by  the  Etryp. 
foniia  of  the  Papyrus  Pri&se  than  by  tbose  in  the 
tildeat  Sem.  inscn|iUon.s.  The  Sum.  namca  aru 
usaaJlTinleriJreteilaafutlows:  Wir/jAnieansau'ox'; 
AfM  ei^iiiesa  'hon^e' ;  aiid  ffimct,  a  'camel,'  the 
Hieratic  form  resemhting  a  rocambunt  uainul,  with 
the  head,  neck,  t>ody,  tail*  and  saddle,  of  which 
nnly  iho  head  and  nock  are  prcser\'«d  in  the  oldest 
Huiii.  letter :  dulcth  means  a  *  door,'  not  a  bouse 
door,  but  the  curtain  forming  the  entrance  to  an 
Eastern  tent ;  he  8igniiies  a  '  wmdow ' ;  tMiu  is  a  nail, 
peg,  or  hook  for  hanging;  things  ou  ;  zayi'n  probably 
dcnoti?!!  'weajMinit';  A^fA,  a  fence  or  'palisade': 
Uth.  irom  a  root  meaning  curvature,  is  mtppoaed 
to  liavo  been  a  picture  ol  a  railed  (make  ;  yvd  i» 
tlie  '  hand ' ;  kapk  tbe  '  palm '  of  tJie  hand,  or  tlie 
bent  band;  lamed  is  an  *  ox -goad';  mem,  the 
'waters';  nun,  a  *  lish ' ;  famcith  it  nrobably  a 
prop  or  supjiort;  'nyin  is  the  *cyo  ;  pe,  tlic 
•  mouth  '  i  icade  \»  jirobahly  a  *  javelin,"  or  iKsrbaps 
a  hook  ;  ^/>A  is osually  supposed  to  mean  a  'knot*; 
FcfAisthe'bead' :  «Am,  the' teeth' ;  (au, a ' cross,' 
or  sign  for  marking  beasta.  U  will  be  notioed  that 
nix  of  these  names,  gimtl^  k9,  yod,  nwa,  pt,  and 
mmekhy  must  be  very  ancient,  being  most  easily 
explained  by  referenoe  to  tlie  Hieratic  forms. 

The  early  history  uf  the  A.  bos  to  be  recon- 
structed from  insnriptiunn,  many  of  which  liave 
only  been  diiW50%'ered  m  recent  yearH.  Among  tlie 
monument-^  of  the  nldf^r  stage  of  t.hi;  Pbipn.  A.  the 
gruut  tn»rription  of  McKhii.  kins  of  Muub,  nuika 
hiiit  in  impurlaiice.  la  18(>8  Mr.  Klein,  of  the 
C.  M.  3.,  visited  the  site  of  Dibon,  the  andent 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab.  Here  he  wad 
flbowQ  a  block  of  basalt,  wiUi  an  iiucription  in  34 
lines  of  writing.  The  interest  exciteil  by  thiH 
discovery,  and  the  rival  elForts  of  the  European 
oonsols  to  secure  the  trcaimre,  unfortunately  aroo&cd 
the  jealouMv  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  stone  was 
broken  into  fragments,  sume  forty  of  which  have 
been  recovered,  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
early  Sem.  palfeogmphy.  In  thin  inscription,  which 
most  bo  roferrea  to  the  mirldip  of  the  Ittli  pent. 
B.C.,  Meslia,  in  Inn^ninge  closely  akin  to  Bib). 
Hebrew,  civcs  an  account  of  the  wara  between  Israel 
anil  Moau,  narratins  more  esp.  those  events  in  his 
own  reign  which  tooK  jdace  aft^^r  the  death  uf  Ahab 
in  853  B.C.  Tbe  year  850  B.C.  has  Inien  generally 
accepted  by  eeholars  as  nn  apnroxim&te  daio  for  tln^ 
record.  Somewhat  earlier,  though  of  less  historical 
importance,  are  some  inscribed  fragments  of  bronze 
vessels,  obtained  from  Cyprus  in  1870,  which 
proved  to  be  portions  of  two  bowls  containing  dedi- 
cations to  Baal  Lebanon.  They  miLst  have  been 
carried  off  to  Cyprus  as  n  part  of  the  6[>otlH  from  a 
temple  on  Lebanon.  The  writing  on  one  of  the 
bowls  proves  on  palieographical  grounds  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  date  oh  the  Aioaliite  inscrip- 
tion, while  tliat  on  tbe  other  bowl  oxhibit^  more 
archaic  forms  of  several  letters,  and  may  probably 
be  older  by  n  centnry,  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
lOtii  ur  the  liegiuulng  uf  the  lltU  cent.  B.C.  It  is 
froni  these  bowls,  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of 
Uie  Honbite  Stone,  tluit  tbu  A.  in  oul.  3  baa  been 
constructed. 

Tt  is  called  the  Israelitic  A.  In  order  to  avoid 
confnsion  with  a  much  later  A.,  which,  having  been 
flrat  known  to  scholars,  neurped  the  name  of  the 
Heb.  A.  It  cannot  be  too  curehiU^v  remembered 
tiiat  at  sncee&sive  periods  in  their  bititory  the 
Hebrews  employed  two  A.s,  identical  in  all 
•nentia]  particulars,  but  wholly  nnlike  in  tbe 
external  ap[»«arance  of  the  lettera.  From  tlie 
earliest  penod  of  which  we  |K*8se*8  any  knowledge, 
down  to  the  captivity  in  liiibylon.  this  Pho:n.  A., 
of  vhicb  the  ouleat  monuiuoata  ore  the  Aloabite 


Stone  and  the  Baal  Lebanon  liowls,  must  also  have 
liHen  tJie  oont^-niponiry  X.  of  the  HebreM*s.  This 
was  ingeaiouoly  proved  by  Cfesenius,  long  before 
these  monuments  were  discovered.  He  contended 
that  tbu  earlier  UH>k.s  of  the  OT  could  not  liave  been 
written,  as  wa^t  lurmurly  supivatsd,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  tlie  Heb,  A.,  since  many  obvions 
corraptioni?  in  the  text  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  urrorn  of  copyists,  who  confounded  letters  which 
arc  much  alike  m  the  old  Pbom.,  but  are  quite  dis- 
similar in  the  square  Hebrew.  For  example,  in  the 
list  of  David's  mighty  men,  recorded  in  U  li  '23™, 
wo  have  the  name  Ueleb,  which  in  the  i>araUel 
passage  in  1  Cb  II'^  api^ears  as  Heled.  One  of 
these  readings  is  obvion^y  corrupt,  ami  the  corrup- 
tion can  only  be  due  to  the  original  record  having 
iHwn  written  in  the  older  or  l'hii>n.  A.,  in  which 
the  letters  Iteth  and  daUth  ditl'er  so  bligbtly  as 
often  to  be  hardly  distinguiahable,  wherea-s  in  the 
later  or  oqaare  Ileb.  A  the  tetters  :  and  n  are 
unmistakably  distinct.  Hence,  bo  argned,  the 
record  must  bo  prior  to  the  Captivity,  when, 
according  to  Uio  Itahbinic  tradition,  tbe  new  A. 
was  introduced.  When  Gcsonius  wrote,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  older  Hcb.  A.  woa 
scanty  in  the  extreme,  Ixiing  limited  to  a  few 
engraved  gems  in  the  Phocn.  A.,  supposed  to  be 
Heb.  betwoM  of  their  bearing  names  apitanmtly 
Jewish.  Now,  however,  all  ooubts  have  oeen  set 
at  rest  by  the  accidental  disoovery  in  1880  of  Uie 
famous  Siloara  inscription,  engraved  in  a  recess  of 
the  tiiimet  which  iiii?rce«  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  and 
brings  water  from  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin  to  tlie 
Pool  of  Siloom.  Tbe  iuacrtptiun  which  rcL-urdx  Uiu 
coastraction  of  tlie  tunnel  is  in  six  linesof  writing, 
manifestly  later  iu  duto  than  the  Muiibite  inscrip- 
tion, though  of  the  sametfpe.  On  polit'ographical 
grounds  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
AlanjLsscb,  B.C.  6d5-d41,  though  it  i.M>os">hIe  that 
it  may  be  as  early  aa  the  reign  of  Hczekialt,  and 
may  refer  to  the  oondoit  conatruoted  by  him  at  the 
end  of  tiie  8th  cent,  as  recorded  in  2  K  20^  and 
^  Ch  S'^*".  This  A.  is  of  siwoial  interest,  as  in  it 
most  of  tlte  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  must 
have  been  a»nirHi»fd.  This  older  A.  lingered  long, 
being  emiiloyetl  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees  and 
on  tiiose  of  the  Hnsnioncean  prinixs.  It  ftiirxives  as 
the  sacred  script  of  the  few  .Saniaritan  families  at 
Niiblils,  wbofttUl  worship  in  their  tt-niple  on  Mt. 
Geriztm,  and  keep  the  1  assovcr  with  the  ancient 
rites.  With  this  exception,  the  old  Fhcen.  A.,  tha 
parent  of  all  existing  A.s,  has  become  extinct. 

This  earliest  type  of  the  Sem.  A.  grodnally 
posses  into  einotber,  somowliat  more  cursive,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sidoninn,  its  chief  repre- 
eentatire  being  tbe  great  inscription  on  the  nmgni- 
licout  basalt  sareopbagus  of  K.shmunazar,  king  of 
StdOD,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  asnigned  to  tbe 
end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Out  of  this  Sldonian 
type  was  evolved  the  Aram.'cno  A.,  which  was 
ifestine<i  to  replace  the  Pheen.  after  the  decadence 
of  the  Phmn.  power.  The  great  trade  routes  from 
the  Red  Sea  and  Eg>'pt  to  liiibylon  passed  through 
I>amaacus,  lioiuatb,  and  I'archcniis}),  and  trie 
trade  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Aranufan»,  tbe 
people  of  N.  Syria.  Hence,  on  tlie  political  decline 
of  the  Phcen.  cities,  the  Araimean  language  and  A 
became  tlie  medium  of  commerciaT  intercourso 
tbroughont  W.  ABia.  At  Nineveh  in  the  Tth  cent. 
It.C,  and  at  Babylon  in  tbe  6th,  tlio  Hidaiiian  type 
begins  to  bo  replaced  by  tho  Aramn-an,  whose 
continuous  development  may  be  trucod  from  the 
5tfa  to  the  Ist  cent.  n.c.,  lirst  on  the  coins  struck 
by  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the 
aid  of  mortuary  inscriptions  and  papyri  from 
Egyi't,  which  carry  on  the  record  after  tho  con- 
questa  of  Alexander  hnd  put  an  end  to  the  Perjtian 
satrapies.    An  inspection  of  col.  4  in  tho  table  will 
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flhow  that  the  chief  characterisLica  of  tbe  Axamican 
A.— due  evitiently  to  the  free  use  of  tbe  reed  pen 
and  papyrua— are  a  progresalve  opeoiiiK  ol  the 
cIOKu  liMps  of  the  letten  beth,  daUth,  feth,  'ai/in, 
kopk,  and  re»h ;  wliUu  Ac,  van,  tayin,  luth,  and 
iau  tend  to  lose  Ihoir  distinutire  bars.  At  tlie 
saiDO  time  tbe  script  continually  becomes  mure 
ouiiuve  in  character,  the  tails  of  tlic  letters  curving 
more  and  more  to  the  leftt  M'bile  the  introductitjn 
of  lintures  led  to  a  distinction  between  tiie  tinal 
and  the  medial  or  initial  forms  of  certain  letters. 
These  changes,  while  they  mode  writing  easier  and 
more  rapid,  at  the  name  time  made  it  less  legible. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Bab.  exile, 
the  anoieat  A.  of  Israel,  though  retained  on  the 
MscoabaiaD  coins,  and  powibly  in  oopiasof  the  law, 
waa  padually  abandoned  for  Ihe  more  enrage  bnt 
far  inferior  AramieaD,  which  had  become  tbe 
mercantile  script  of  the  W.  provinces  of  PersJa.  A 
Jewiiih  tnulition,  prcserred  in  the  Talm.,  attributed 
thii«  change  to  Ezra ;  but  there  con  be  no  doubt  that 
both  tteripLH  were  for  a  time  employed  concurrently 
— the  Aramiean  by  the  mercantile  claa-tes  and  the 
returning  exileA,  and  the  older  A.  by  thoao  who, 
like  the  Samaritans,  had  bucu  left  behind  in  the 
land. 

The  older  Phoen.  style  had  fortunately  been 
traniiinittod  to  the  Grcoks  before  the  Aromiean  de- 
formation had  taken  place.    Consequently  the  Uoni. 

A.  which  we  have  iiihcritfd,  boinj;  a  \Vual«ni  form 
of  the  Greek  A.,  has  retainod  in  such  letters  aa 

B,  D,  O,  Q.  R,  E,  F,  n  those  loops  ami  barn  wlia-Ki 
disappearance  in  the  lleb.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  othor 
A.B  dc«ecnded  from  the  Aiiunoean,  has  contributed 
to  make  them  -m)  illegible.  Oar  own  capitals  are, 
in  fact,  mnch  nearer  to  the  primitive  I'ha>n.  or  lar. 
A.  than  any  of  the  existing  Sem.  A.s,  and  it  is 
to  tliiii  retention  of  the  archaic  forma  tliat  they 
owe  their  cxct'llence  and  general  aaperiority.  The 
closed  loopof  Dand  Kand  theiipjterlooiiofB  repru- 
dnee  the  closed  triangles  of  the  earlier  Spin,  atiript. 
which  were  lost  by  the  Arama-an  deformation,  and 
are  consequently  much  superior  to  the  formleas 
Khanes  113  which  we  have  in  modem  Hebrew. 

Wlii-n  the  Scieucidaii  viiipirn  had  come  to  a 
cloHe,  Lliu  Arnmiran  broke  ui>  into  national  scripLs, 
the  A.  of  Eastern  Syria  develcpinK  at  liozra,  Petrn, 
and  the  llanran  into  tlie  Nal>at-!tan,  which  was 
the  parent  of  Arabic,  while  the  Aramiean  of  N. 
Syria  developed  at  Edessa  in  to  SyrLao^  and  tbat  of  S. 
Syria,  at  Jerus.  and  Bah.,  into  what  is  coil  cdHebrcw. 
The  early  form  of  square  lleb.  used  at  Jems,  in 
tbe  time  of  our  Lord,  with  which  Ue  must  Himself 
have  b(?en  familiar,  and  in  which  probably  the  roll 
vraH  written  which  He  reail  in  the  eynagoLnie 
[Lk  4''),  is  fpven  in  col.  5  of  the  table.  ThU  A.  has 
been  obtained  from  monuments  of  the  Herodian 
period  foond  in  Galilee  or  at  Jcrus.,  all  of  which 
must  be  anterior  to  the  siege  by  Titus.  Those 
infloriptions  arc  chiefly  from  tombs ;  hot  one  of 
them,  of  special  interest,  is  a  fra^nncnt  of  one  of 
tbe  notices,  enjuining  isik'nco  and  reverent  be- 
haviour, set  up,  Oil  we  learn  from  Josephua,  when 
the  temple  waa  rebuilt  by  Herud. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Heb.  A. 
during  the  period  of  the  dispersion,  from  the  Ist 
cent,  to  the  lOtb,  when  it  practically  a»(umcd  its 
present  form,  have  been  gathered  from  regions 
curiously  remote.  Some  are  from  the  Jewish 
Catacombs  at  Home,  many  from  the  Crimea,  others 
from  the  Jewish  cciiictcnes  at  Vienne,  Aries,  and 
N&rbunne  in  Gaul,  at  Turlutta  in  Sfiain,  Veiiona  in 
Italy,  from  Prag,  Aden,  Tillis,  and  Derbend,  anfll, 
not  least  in  importance,  the  wTiting  on  sonic  cabal- 
istic tiowls  found  at  Babylon,  dating  from  the  4th  to 
the  7th  cent.  A.D.  {see  col.  (i).  The  earliest  exist- 
ing codex,  the  A.  of  which  is  given  in  col.  7.  dates 
from  the   beginning  of  the  10th  cent.,  when  the 


letters  had  pmcUcally  assumed  their  modem 
form.**  tliough  not  tbeir  modem  a«pect,  the  useless 
ornamental  amces  in  our  printod  books  <col.  8) 
being  due  to  tiie  avhoola  of  lleb.  caligrapby  which 
aru»u  in  tlie  12th  cent.  The  tiquaro  Hub.  of  our 
printed  Bibles  is  thus  one  of  the  most  modem  of 
existing  A.s,  and  waa  not,  an  waa  formerly  bc- 
lievud,  tlio  most  ancient  of  all.  The  forms  of  these 
Wttera  are  thus  neither  legible  nor  venerable. 
Their  adoption  waa  almost  a  matter  of  accident. 
There  were  two  styles,  the  Spanish  and  the 
German,  and  the  latter  was  osal  in  the  Mimster 
printed  Uiblo,  the  types  bcinc  imitated  from  tho»e 
in  MSS.  tlten  in  fashion.  The  result  ia  tliat  our 
eyes  are  fatigued  with  the  fantastic  and  vicious 
ealigrapUv  of  tbe  14lh  cent.,  a  period  when  the 
odious  black  letter  was  developed  out  of  tJie 
beautiful  Caroline  minuscule,  to  which  in  our 
printed  books  wo  have  now  fortunately  reverted. 
So  in  Ueb.  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  liave 
reverted  to  the  far  superior  forma  of  earlier  times, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tho«o  in  use  in  tiie  Sth  cent. 
The  earlier  forms  are  better,  because  the  letters  are 
free  from  uawlesa  urnamenuil  lIuurisheH  which  are 
BO  trying  to  the  eves  of  students  and  comiKiBitor«, 
and  are  rnor»  leginh;  and  more  distinct.  As  in  tbe 
case  of  our  own  vicious  black  letter,  some  characters 
are  assimilated  so  as  to  be  dilScult  to dlstinguisli — in 
particular  zl  beth,  z  kaph  ;  i  nun,  1  giirtci  ;  1  daleih, 
1  rea/i ;  1  kaph  tinal,  t  n"^  final ;  1  vau,  I  zayin  ;  or 
of  0  ganxekh,  and  □  t}t£m  final;  while  n  n  and  n 
stand  for  h,  A,  and  t. 

Six  of  the  Heb.  letters  gradually  acquired  an, 
alternative  softer  aspirated  sound,  and  the  harder 
primitive  sounds  are  now  deuoted  by  an  internal 
point  (DagtsK  Utia)  3  1  *t  3  b  n,  representing  the 
sounds  b,  g,  d,  k,  p,  t,  the  same  forma  "ivithout  the 
DagesK,  or  with  a  superscript  liii^  called  Haphe, 
standing  for  M,  gh,  dli,  M,  jfh,  th.  Tbe  lett«i 
shin  also  split  up  into  two  suuada,  distingnished  by 
diacritical  jKiints,  o  approaching  the  Bound  of  our 
/,  and  c*  that  of  onr  bK. 

The  vowel  points  are  late  and  of  little  authority. 
The  Greek  transliterations  of  lleb.  names  in  the 
Sept.  and  in  Josephus  suifict]  to  prove  lliat  there 
were  no  vowel  points  in  the  copies  of  the  Heb.  Scriji- 
tnres  then  in  use,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome  the  Heb.  vocalisation  waa  only  knoivn  by 
oral  teaching.  Tbe  Hob.  pointe  were  suggcetod  by 
those  which  had  been  introduced  intoSyrioo  in  the 
Gth  and  Gth  cent.  A.li.  They  merely  represent 
the  traditional  prontmciattoD  nseil  in  the  syxxa- 
uoguea  of  Tiberias  in  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  [See  art. 
Lanouaue  op  OT.)  Isaac  TAYLon. 

ALPH£Ufi,  'A\'paXot  (Westoott  and  Hort,  Tntrod. 
g  4U8,  os^uiuing  tliat  the  name  is  a  transliteration 
of  the  Aramaic  'C^a.  write  it  with  the  rough  breath- 
ing, 'A\<paios),  occun  four  times  in  tho  Gospels  and 
once  in  Acts.  As  thus  used  it  is  tbe  name  of  two 
difTercnt  tuen. 

1.  Tho  father  of  the  Apostle  Alatthcw  or  Levi 
(Mk  S'*),  not  elsewhere  named  or  otherwise  known. 

2.  All  tbe  otlier  re(erencet)  are  evidently  to 
another  man  (Mt  10>,  Mk  :J>»,  Lk  8",  Ac  1"),  who 
is  rupreseuted  as  father  of  James  tbe  apoatle,  second 
of  that  name  In  the  list. 

A  considerable  controversy  has  long  been  carried 
on  as  to  whether  tlu.i  A.  may  be  identified  with  the 
Clopas  of  Jn  Itf»  and  tho  Clcofias  of  Lk  24'".  This 
question  bas  been  of  hpecir.!  interest  as  involved 
in  tlie  diincui«sion  regarding  James  anil  the  Bretlimn 
of  the  l.<ord  (wit.  see).  Ewald  boldly  asHumes  that 
the  Clo|>iis  of  John  and  the  Cleopas  of  Lake  are  one, 
but  mauitainfi  that  tlio  identification  with  Alpha;na 
is  an  onreasonablc  confounding  of  a  purely  Greek 
with  a  purely  Hebrew  name  (Hist,  of  larofl,  v'u 
3U5,  note  4).     Meyer  affirms  tho  identity  of  the 
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Clopas  of  John  witli  tlie  Aramaic  'th},  the  Aiphn-nii 
of  lh«  Synoptics.  And  Alford  (on  Mt  lO'j  roj,'ard» 
th«  two  Greek  names  as  simply  two  different 
ways  of  expreflsLa;;  the  Hebrew  name  'oVo.  It 
seems  better  to  distinguish  the  Clcopos  of  Lake 
from  the  Clopas  of  Jolin.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
CleonoA  is  5imply  a  nhurtcnv<l  fiirra  of  ('leii|)atcr 
(KVwvuT^t),  like  Antipaa  fur  Aotiimter.  Li^^htfuot, 
indeefi.  while  ulmitling  this,  atill  favours  the 
iilentilication  of  the  two  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clopas  may  iR-ith  the  hifihest  probability  be 
regarded  aa  a  simple  tran^litcmtion  of  the  Aramaic 
HnlphoL  Clopas  (oa  in  the  Crock  text  and  RV, 
not  Cleopas  aa  in  the  AV)  is  represented  in  Jn 
19^  as  tlie  bnsband  of  one  of  the  Marys  who  stood 
beside  the  cross.  If  we  assume  tliat  four  womun 
are  there  referred  to,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
relationship  betwenn  tlie  vite  of  ClopsA  and  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  synoptic  ptiss(ic«s,  however, 
all  mention  among  tJie  women  at  the  cross  this 
SUM  Mary  as  the  mother  of  James.  There  is  no 
reason  for  sapposing  that  tliis  Jameii,  hod  of  Marj-, 
is  any  other  than  James  the  bod  of  Alpha>ns.  Ilui 
tbeaaaninptioo  that  Clopas  was  huHband  of  Mttry 
and  brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  UMial  (u>.Hiimptioii 
that  Mary  wos  the  suiter  of  our  Ixinl's  motlicr,  are 
eqoally  gronndlees,  and  have  no  support  whatever 
mm  may  stateraont  in  our  Gospels.  There  seems 
DOTCOsoo  for  nappORins'  that  James  the  little  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  Eusebios,  indeed,  mentions,  on  the  autho* 
rifcy  of  HefiQsippos,  that  Syracon.  who  nucceeded 
Jomea  In  ^e  bishopric  of  Jemsalein,  wa^  son  of 
Oomu*  the  brother  of  Joseph  ;  but  SyTneon  is 
eviiUntly  rct'aidi-ii,  nwt  u»  a  brother,  but  only  oa  a 
relative,  probably  a  cousin,  of  his  predecessor  James. 

LtraoATDSB.— B«*ld6B  tb»  worlts  nterjti  to  In  the  Uit,  •«« 
Ltglltfnot,  (MiUUiii;  lOUtetl.  Ixtadnn,  ISO;  p.  SAT;  Mftrnr,  TU 
]hiatU  iff  St,  Jama,  1BII2.  p.  xri  f.  8m  sin  mi  lutvTcsUng  KHil 
cMvsr  but  perrvM  uots  la  Kelm,  /wiu  tftla»ara.  tii.  3T(l. 

J.  Macprersox. 

XLTXR.— t.  Altar  is  the  invariable  reiKieringin 
the  OT  of  :J!5*  (Aram.  13^5  Err  V^),  and  in  the 
NT  of  0voiaffT^ptof.  In  AV  it  aUo  occnrs  as  the 
rendering  of  ^jri?  (Ezk  43'*»).  RV  'upper  a.',  and 
of  Str*!  (Exk  43'"'' "  —  Kcthib  V-init),  RV  'a. 
hearth.*  In  the  NT  /5(tf;i6t  is  found  once  (Ac  17") 
in  the  sense  of  a  heathen  a.  This  distinction 
is  *8TT  clearly  brouL'ht  out  in  1  Mac  I"  '  they  did 
saciince  upon  the  idol  altar  (Hrl  rdf  jSw/tAO  which 
was  upon  the  altar  of  Goil  (r.  Oi^iaantplou).  Simi- 
larly the  Vulg.  and  early  Lat.  Fathers  avoid  the 
BM  of  ara,  preferring  iHarui  and  aitare.  Another 
designation  is  met  with,  viz.  \^^,  prop,  'table,' 
Bsk  4l=*  -M»,  Mai  i'-  ".  It  would  also  scam  that 
tlM  Appellation  ■'^;;,  prop.  *  high  place,'  may  in  .some 
eases  De  itned  to  express  '  a.,  as  Jer  7"  (I.XX  rtv 
fht/iAf  rau  1&,^0),  2  K  23"  (but  here  text  is  <ioubt- 
ful),  etc.  c-;?^  Is  flS*  is  wrongly  rendered  in  AV 
•a*  of  brick';  RV  'npon  the  bricks.'  In  one  or 
two  phMHiS  in  the  OT  nzp  of  the  pre&cnt  MT 
seents  on  alteration  from  an  original  n^y?-  So 
clearly  Cn  83",  and  mont  probably  2  K  12'".  On 
the  other  liond,  nats  fibnulcf  perhaiM  be  restored  in 
8  K  10-  (Stade  in  ZATW.  v.  pp.  27S,  2S»f.). 

ii.  ALTAR.S  IN  Phehistoric  TlM ls.— According 
to  the  primitive  cencoptiona  of  the  nomad  Semites, 
the  presence  of  a  deity  waa  implied  in  every  spot 
that  attracted  them  by  itji  water  or  shade,  and  in 
every  imposing  landmark  tliat  guiii«d  them  in 
their  wanderings.  Every  well  and  grove,  every 
mountain  and  rock,  had  itM  prnHiding  deity.  The 
humble  offering  of  tlie  M'or«liipi»er  could  be  cast 
into  the  well,  exposed  upon  the  rock,  or  hung  upon 
the  lacrcd  iree.^  It  was  tlitis  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  nutjum  thercm  residing.  A 
groat  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  it  was  con- 
*  Lit.  'piM*  o(  slsugfiitfr.' 
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ceived  that  the  deity  could  not  only  reHido  in  such 
objc<!t8  of  nature's  own  creation  as  thoKe  above 
Hp';eitied,  but  could  he  pemnaded  'to  come  and 
take  for  hU  embodiment  a  structure  sot  up  for  him 
liy  the  worshipper'  (AV.  R.  Smith,  Jld.  San.  p. 
189).  The  consideration  of  this  all-important 
advance  Iwlongs  elsewhere  ;  it  is  suirioicnt  to  note 
hero  that  recent  rese-arches,  esp.  those  of  WoU- 
hauwn  and  W.  U.  Smith,  have  abundantly  proved 
that  the  heathen  Semite  regarded  the  stone  or 
cairn  which  he  had  himself  erected,  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  a  deity,  a  Beth-el  (^V'n'S,  cf.  On  28'*;  for 
tho  significance  of  this  passage,  see  FlbLAR),  a 
name  which  passed,  through  the  Phccnioiana  as 
intermediaries,  to  the  Greeks  [fiaerir\tor)  and 
Romans  (bcetultu).  Such  a  stone  was  termed  by 
the  Arabs,  in  the  days  before  Islam,  nusb  (pi. 
anxSlt),  a  word  identical  in  origin  and  signification 
with  the  Heb.  n;W  (AV  'pillar').  Bewde  it  the 
victim  was  slaughtered ;  the  hlood  was  either 
l>oured  over  the  stone,  or  with  part  of  it  tlie  stone 
wua  Bjuearod,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  its 
base,  the  essential  idea  in  this  primitive  rite  being 
that  in  this  way  the  blood  was  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  deity  who,  for  the  time 
iK'ing,  had  taken  up  hi:^  n,lHNle  in  tho  stono. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  same  primi- 
tive ideas  were  ehorod  by  the  ancestorR  of  the  Heh- 
rows.  Among  them,  too,  the  nuab  or  nmzsiba  mnst 
have  been  tho  prototype  of  the  sacrificial  a.  '  The 
rude  Arabian  usage  is  the  primitive  type  out  of 
which  all  the  elaborate  a.  ceremonies  01  the  more 
cultivntedSemitAS  grew  *(£</.  t^fSem.  Istod.  p.  1&4. 
See  also  SacRIPICB).  Even  in  hist,  lirnKS  we  lind 
among  the  Uebrewsa  survival  of  tho  primitive  rit4ial 
above  described.  In  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Michmoah,  Saul  is  shocked  at  the  unseemly  haste 
of  his  warriors  in  eating  fl«ab  *  with  the  blood,' 
and  orders  a  great  atone  to  be  brought  at  which 
the  Wosts  might  be  duiy  »]a.in  and  their  blood 
poured  out  at  the  extemporiued  altar. 

Tho  next  important  step,  the  advance  from  the 
a.  ns  a  sncTod  stone  to  rec^ve  the  blood  of  the 
victim  to  the  a.  as  a  hearth  on  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  burned  in  whole  or  in  part,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  isACmriCE  (which  see,  and  «. 
Smith,  Hei.  Sem.  p.  358  tf.). 

If  the  above  is  a  correct  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  a.  among  the  we.stem  Semites,  the  difler' 
untiation  of  pillar  and  a.  must,  as  regardjt  the 
inhabitants  01  Pal.,  have  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
historic period.  This  seems  the  ob^nous  conclusioti 
from  the  existence,  even  at  the  present  day,  of 
immense  numbers  of  mepalithic  monumenta,  the 
so-cnlled  menhirs  and  uotmeuB.  These  chorao- 
teristjc  rcmaimt  uf  antiquity,  so  numerous  in  Moab 
and  in  the  W.  Hauran,  muut  undoubtedly  have 
pinyed  an  important  part  in  the  religious  rites  of 
those  who  reared  thorn,  and  whom,  for  the  present, 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  of  a  SHm.  stock.  The 
'oup-hoUows"  on  the  table-stone  of  tho  dolmonn, 
connected  in  many  cases  by  a  network  of  channels, 
must  have  been  destined  to  receive  the  blood  of 
the  victim.* 

iii.    Pre  -  Deuteronomio    Altars.  —  A   very 

marked  distinction,  as  in  well  known,  exi!<ts  be- 
tween the  attitude  to  saoriBce  of  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  narrativee  respectively  in  our  present  Pent. 
The  latter  (P)  limits  sacrifice  to  the  great  central 
a.,t  while  tho  former  (JE)  relates  numerous  in- 

*  Sm  Comler'B  rtport  on  Uic  dolmen-fleldi  of  Mosb  In  P.B.F. 
Qu.  St.  1862,  p.  TGfl. ;  aim  in  Utth  Oful  Moab,  ctu.  vlt.  and  vilL; 
6'yr.  Slant  Cart,  pp.  <2.  43,  70.  AnoUiw  ricti  fl«ld  bos  Iwen 
ileacritwd  tiy  Schuin«oh«r,  Tha  Javlan,  p.  ICIB.;  Acrot* 
Jordan,  p.  (KIT.  Cf.  Pormt  uid  Ctiipicz.  iiwl.  d*  fdrt  dam 
FAntiqutid,  Iv.  p.  875  fl, 

t  Tlw  dimcult  ■ectloti  (Jo»  8S1WU)  ttxmM  b«t.  cxplalnwl  u  »n 
cDdesvoar  to  r«duca  &  nsnaUv*  ortgliuUr  <rritUu  from  cb* 
■Undpolat  ot  JS  to  so  bppuvol  bsrmear  wiui  Uie  fundunenul 
poAiust*  ol  P. 
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RtoBces  of  Racrifice  l)ein<;  olTcred  and  af  enetod 
frum  tlie  earlicwt  tinmH,  and  in  many  dilTuniiit 
places.  NooJi  i-i  reproaent«d  as  buildiii)^  an  a.  on 
quitting  the  ark  (Gn  8*) ;  Abraham  erected 
ttevoral,  viz.  at  Sliechem  (12^),  Bethel  (12^),  Hebron 
(]3"),  niid  on  a  aiiecial  ucc&aion  in  'tb«  land  of 
Moriab'  (22<*).  Isaao  [26*)  and  Jacob  (36^)  do 
JikewiBQ.  Even  Moeea,  accortlinK  to  this  routoo, 
erects  an  altar  at  Itcnhidim  (Ex  1^"],  and  anothur, 
accompanied  by  twelve  pillars  (nHaKyi,  at  Horeb 
<24*J.  JE  therefore  clearly  known  nothing;  in  its 
nurrativu  parts  of  the  exclusive  legitimacy  of  a 
«enli-at  a.  With  this  position  the  law-co*le  which 
it  contains,  tJie  sO'CaDcd  Book  of  the  Corenont 
(see  Driver,  LOT  29  If.),  is  in  complete  accord. 
In  the  iocus  dassuru4  (Ex  2(t=*i  a  plurality  of  a* 
is  clearly  nanctioned  :  *i«  every  piart  {\W)  where 
I  reconi  My  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  bless  thee.'  And  the  saiue  holds  t^oo^  throogh- 
out  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  time  of 
•Josiah.  A;:ain  and  a^ain  do  we  lind  a*  built;  up 
and  clown  tlie  eonntry,  either  by  the  rooogni&od 
rt>]i(;iou)t  Icmiers  UiomaclvcB,  or  with  their  express 
«aiiction.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a  few,  Jodhoa 
bnilds  an  a.  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Jo«  8^)  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction  of  Moses  himself  {l)t.  ^7"), 
Gideon  at  Oplirah  (Jg  6'*),  and  Sanmel  at  Hanmh 
(1  S  7").  Sanl,  we  have  already  seen,  extemporised 
an  a.  at  Michmosh,  which  the  Mstorian  informs 
ua  woB  tlte/>«f  that  Saul  built,  implying,'  that  thiji 
monarch  had  the  merit  of  erecting  several.  Dand 
erected  an  a.,  by  express  divine  comiuanid,  '  in 
the  tbreshinu  •  floor  of  Araurmh  Lho  .lebusiLo' 
(2  S  S^i"-  "i.  Elijah,  too,  complains  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  altars  of  J"  a»  an  act  of  eacrile^ 
U  K  lO'^- ''),  and  had,  but  a  little  before,  repaired, 
with  liis  own  hand,  the  a.  of  the  Lord  upon  Mt^ 
Camicl.  These  examples  are  enfiiciciLt  to  show  that 
in  prc-Dvut.  IhtocI  a  plurality  of  a*  was  regarded 
OR  a  matter  of  course,  tiiere  boin^'  not  the  slighteat 
hint  of  disapproval  on  thf  i>art  of  the  narrators,  or 
of  any  idea  in  the  mindn  of  the  ai:t«r«  in  the 
history  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
any  diiine  command. 

Vrcim  the  oldest  hist,  records  of  the  Hcbrewa, 
therefore,  it  in  evident  that  local  ftanctuaricB 
abouiidud  throughout  the  countrj- (see  llinii  Tlace, 
and  ctip.  1  Sam.  ])nsrim.),  the  mofit  ctwcntial  feature 
uf  which  was  undoubtedly  the  a.  on  whicli  sacri- 
fice was  olfcred  to  the  national  God,  J'.  Of  the 
fonn  of  these  pte-Deut.  altars  we  have  no  precise 
information.  No  doubt,  as  wealth  and  culture  in- 
creased, the  a\  CBp.  at  Bethel  and  the  other  sjeat 
sanctuaries,  would  become  more  ami  more  elabo- 
rate ;  bnl  in  more  primitive  tiiuc§  tliey  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  A  heap  of  earth,  either  by  it-'^lf 
(2  K  5'')  or  with  a  cosing  of  turf  (see  Dillnmnn  on 
Ex  2C^),  a  few  utone^  piled  n|ion  each  other,  are  all 
That  was  required.  Simpluiiy  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  law  in  the  fundamental  i>assage,  Ex 
SO*'"'',  It  in  there  eiijuincd,  moreover,  that  no  tool 
shall  bo  lifted  to  hew  oi'  dress  the  stone  (cf.  Dt  27', 
Jos  8",  I  Mac  4^).  In  this  many  niodeni  iuventi- 
gfttors  hare  neen  a  survival  of  the  primitive  idea, 
already  explained,  of  a  numcn  inhalnting  the  altar- 
stone,  who  woidd  l>o  driven  out  or  perhaps  injured 
by  the  proeeM  of  drowing  (Nowack,  Archaol.  ii, 
it ;  Benzinger,  Arch&oi.  3711}.  Another  injunction, 
(hat  the  worshipper  (for  the  command  is  not  ad> 
drvascd  to  the  pnc^ita;  should  not  ascend  by  steps 
{lor.,  cit.),  is  also  a  plea  for  sinipUcity.  The  a.  mu.'tt 
not  Ite  of  fiiK'h  a  lieigbc  as  to  prevent  thft  wor- 
mhipper  standing  ou  the  ground  from  manipulating 
hi«  offering.*  The  evoHiou  of  the  injunction  by  a 
sloping  ascent  was  an  aftertliought. 

*  Cf.  tho  eorlv  lumtlvv  1 K  T*'-  when  Joab  li  raprescatrd  u 
KTupinic  tiiv  kornsof  the».(»e«N>l(nr,v.XuKl»ttti«nrni^tiTne 
vUnuinfTbjr  iheriilaof  th«  ik    Also  S  £&•«  'twomulw'  bunleu.' 


Tq  what  extent  the  atill  exifiting  dolmenii  fna 
above)  may  have  Iweii  u<wU  ax  a'  in  tbiu  puriod  it 
is  im]x)^ible  to  say.  In  Che  older  narratives,  how- 
evur,  there  are  not  a  lew  ioKCances  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  a  singla  stone  (1  8  U'*— v.'^  ia  a  later 
insertion— 14")  or  of  the  native  rock  as  an  a.  (Jg 
IV*  and  eap.  13"- •"  where  i-kti  v.'*  la  identilied  with 
W;?C  v.*).  The  aito  of  David's  a.,  we  can  scorely 
doubt,  was  tlie  Sakhrah  rock,  now  encloMsl  in  the 
Ko-nilled  moiique  of  Omar,  The  'ntone  Zuheleth 
which  iu  by  Ln-Itogol '  was  also  an  aneient  altar- 
stone  (1  K  1*).  Solomon,  finally,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  converted  the  '  middle 
of  the  court '  into  a  huge  a.  (1  K  8").  Eor  Solo- 
mon's brazen  a.,  see  Tkmi'LE.'  This  a.  was  re- 
movfld  by  Ahaz  (2  K  Ifi"*'"*)  to  make  M'ay  for  the 
stune  a.  (noto  njy  v.")  which  he  caiixBd  to  be  bniU 
after  the  model  of  the  great  a.  of  Dania-sciis  (c^Si^-t, 
cf.  V."*  in  HV).  AliHz'u.,  rather  than  the  brazen 
a.  of  Solomon,  was  in  its  turn  the  model  for  the 
a.  of  Ezekiel  (cf.  O'^-'^j. 

Of  the  other  a*  made  bv  Ahaz  we  know  nothing, 
nor  of  thOM  act  up  by  later  kings  (2  K  23"  loc. 
eit.).  As  to  the  a.  to  Baal  which  Ahab  erected  in 
Samaria  (1  K  Id"),  M-e  may  awmme  that  it  re- 
.■t^'iiililcd  tlio  a*  erected  by  his  Pham.  neii^hlfours 
t<t  the  same  deity  (cf.  Perrot  et  Cliipiez,  ilwt.  de 
VArt  dan*  I'Antiq.  ill.  lig.  iy2  and  paasiv*). 

iv.  Post-Dkutehusoiiic  Altaiis.— The  sanctu- 
aries and  a*,  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
oldest  law-codo,  ceaw>d  to  be  legitimate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  code  of  Deut.  (Dt  I2ff.).  The 
central iHHtion  of  the  cultus,  which  was  tlia  cliief 
aim  of  the  Dout.  Icgi^tation.  ecemn  to  have  been 
attempted  under  Hezekiah  (2  K  IS^),  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
local  bCimotK  was  never  un/ait  a^ccompii  until  after 
the  discipline  of  the  Exile  (I  K  2t^,  2  K  15»}.  In 
thiory,  however,  the  a',  whether  'upon  tlio  hills 
and  under  every  green  tree,'  or  at  places  which  had 
Ijcen  tMjat*  of  wonsliip  since  the  conquest,  were  no 
longer  legitimate  ;  for  SAcriHce,  as  now  for  the  first 
lime  otlioially  diHtingnished  from  slaughter  (Dt 
12"),  could  only  be  ottered  with  acceptance  on  the 
n.  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jcni.salem.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  or  Conde'r  hai  Anggesieil  (»ee  ref. 
above),  it  is  to  the  reforming  zeal  of  Josiaii  that  we 
owe  the  fact  that  not  a  single  dolmen  has  been 
met  with  in  S.  I'al.  (cf.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  p.  60). 
The  history  of  the  a,,  tlierofore,  from  this  time 
forward  is  merged  in  the  history  of  the  temple.  It 
muat  sufUcG  here  to  note  tliat,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cabIo»  ttte  retuTDcd  exiles  built  tlie  a.  ou  its  lurmcr 
i^ite  (Ezr  3^),  which  a.  coutinueil  in  use  until  its 
desecration  by  AntiochuM  Kpiphaiiea  ^1  Mac  1**|. 
Hanng  by  thi>t  act  of  sacrilege  oeen  rendered  unfit 
f(ir  further  use,  it  was  taken  down  and  another 
built  in  it«  stead  (1  Mac  4**"-).  The  a.  of  Herod's 
temple  was  the  last  built  on  Jexvish  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  Joft.  (irnr*.  V.  V.  6)  it  was  built,  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  prescription,  of  unhewn  htimcs. 
One  other  a.  meet*  us  in  the  history  of  Hit  Jew's; 
this  iw  the  a.  ureet«d  by  Onias  tT.  in  his  ttfnijde  at 
Leont4i]K>Us  in  Egypt  (Jos.  }Vars,  Vll.  x,  0;  Ant. 
XIH.  iii.  31),  founding  on  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Is  10'». 

The  a.  of  bumt-offoring  and  the  a.  of  incenae, 
which  play  so  imjjortant  a  part  in  tlie  ritual  Icgiii. 
hitlon  of  the  PnuaU'  Code  (P),  will  be  di-K'usscd 
in  detail  in  the  article  Tabersacle.  See  also 
Temple. 

V.  The  Altar  a8  Aff\xuM.  —  An  important 
function  of  the  a.  among  the  HcbrewB  remains  to  be 

*  W.  R.  Sialth'i  vl«w.  that  Mt  l«  vm?  doubUul  whether  Uten 
■ma  In  the  Ont  tsmple  any  otbcr  btaaen  a.  Qima  tlt>  two  brmau 
pilloTfl,  Jwbtnftfid  Bou,'iiDoCsap|(ort«db]rfundeatev|idtioaeL 
tt  1>.  bcaldci,  dUBoult  to  ■»  why  onl}-  one  of  Uie  two  pUlan 
shonl'l  Imve  rukd,  on  thla  theory,  the  hiixMlons  o(  an  a.  a«ujpi«d 
lo  It  <,IUL  Sam.  L  pp.  SU-aw,  and  Noie  L,  iauS.). 
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noticed.  The  earliest  legislation  presupposea  and 
conGrniB  the  Banctity  of  tlie  &.  as  an  asylum.  Tiio 
riuht  of  twylum,  however,  is  tbere  limiu-d  to  caaeft 
ot  acciilental  liomii-iile  (Ex  21^-").  This  use  of 
the  a.,  which  in  uot  ranf]nt;il  to  tlia  Sem.  peoplea, 
ia  also  a  Rur\'ival  ol  the  primitive  idea  of  tfie  a.  as 
the  teniporary  abode  of  a  deity.  In  clasping  the 
a.,  tliu  fui^tivu  waA  plncing  himself  under  the  Uu- 
oiediate  prutdcliDu  of  the  deity  in  nucsttian.  In 
thiit  coDiicxion,  as  well  a.^  in  re;;ard  to  an  bii- 
jiortant  jmrt  of  the  luUy  •  41cvuIu|k*iI  a.  ritual 
(cf.  Lv  i'"-),  the  horns  of  the  a,  are  e»t«emed 
the  uiuht  fiatred  i»art  of  the  whole.  It  iw  difficplt. 
however,  to  t«ee  how  these  could  have  formed  nart 
of  the  more  ancient  a.  as  prescribed  in  the  Itoolc  of 
the  Covenant  (see  above);  yet  their  presence  is 
UDpIy  attested  in  later  time*  (cf.  Am  3",  Jer  17^ 
and  the  incidents  reconJod  in  1  K  1*^  2*).  The 
origin  and  primary  AigniticAnre  of  the  horns  are 
still  obeciiru.  Must  recent  writers  seek  to  trace  a 
connexion  between  them  and  the  worship  of 
J*  in  the  form  of  a  young  bull  (Kuenen,  Jiei.  of 
Itr.  1.  326 :  Stade,  Ifenringer.  Nowook).  In  any 
caae  they  are  uot  to  he  regarded  oa  mere  appeiiu- 
a^es,  hut  ai  an  integral  part  of  the  a.  (t^eu  fJill- 
mann  on  Ex  SPJ.  The  view  tlmt  tht-y  were 
originally  projections  to  which  the  victimn  were 
bound,  has  no  lietter  support  than  the  cumipt 
passat^e,  Ps  118^  (for  which  see  Comm.),  The 
comnariRon  of  the  '  horns '  of  the  Ucb.  witli  tlio«o 
of  tne  (-ireek  a.  (f6t4pa<rt  ^nit)  seemsi  mis^leadinj;, 
since  the  latter  rather  resembled  the  volutes  of  tim 
lonit'  capital  (cf.  art.  rtrrj  in  Ihirember"  et  fSaglio, 
IHctionnain  etc,  tigs.  410,  41S,  422).  The  famout^ 
st«la  of  Teima.  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
*  horns '  rising  from  the  corners  of  the  a. ,  and 
carved  like  those  of  an  ox  (see  Terrot  et  Chipiez, 
op.  cit.  tome  iv.  p.  30:2,  Eng.  tr.  [see  below]  vol.  i. 

LmDLATrRX. — or  tiui  earlier  UtctBtore  tha  lUndftrd  work  b 
John  ^wncer*!  De  tfgibui  Uth.  rUualQms.  etc.  1686.  OF  th« 
nodcni  works  th«  mort  bnponaoc  an  th*  worb  an  notnrw 
MiUqaitk*  by  D*  Wette,  EwkM  (Eng.  tr.  1878),  Kow«ck  (tltlf. 
HUadk«  Arehdcbjrit,  18M,  Dud  li  SicnUlarthQniftr,  |  7Sfl.), 
uk]E«()xiucm(/M.  J  rdUMcvfa,  1804,1  ».tH«BttJ«ML  iUtliff- 
ttlflnwr,  ttc),  snd  tba  inor»  nneru  trcatlMs  of  W«lltiuiMn 
(jSkitmn  mid  VsrarUiUn.  i\L,S^tarab.  BtitUntAvng,  ISit;}, 
ftod.  In  putlculsr,  W.  H.  Smltb's  RtUfion  t^  lAi  fiemib*.  loW 
(Sad  •(L  ISB&X  ^*  inideiit  tbould  also  convult  Uio  MantUnl 
work  of  Pvrrot  and  Chiplex,  UUtvirt  da  CArt  data  FA  nlimiUi, 
lOOM  Bi.  fkfnifu,  Ir.  Jwlit,  «lc.  (Bag.  tr.  Uiit.  of  Art  in 
f&»nie^  S  vols.  IBSS,  UU.  i^  A.  in  JutUa  ttc,  t  voU.  1$00>. 
A.  li,  S.  KliSXEDY. 

AL-TA8HHETH  [nj^V^^,  AV  Al-taschith),  Pss 
67.  OS.  59.  65  (titlMl.    See  Psalms. 

ALTOGETHER  is  now  only  an  adv.,  hut  was  at 
first  an  .idj.,  tieing  Kimply  a  atronj^r  'all.*  As  an 
ndj.  it  is  found  in  Ps  'Av  '  Verily  every'  man  at  his 
beet  state  is  a.  vanity  * ;  Is  10*  '  Are  not  my 
princes  a.  (RV  'all  of  tiiem')  kinfj;!','  and  perhapi* 
rln  16".  Of  its  useas  an  adv.  uotieuuhlu  exauipU>.>> 
are  Jcr  30",  where  'I  M'ill  not  leave  i\vni  a.  un- 
pontflhed  ^  is  nvon  in  RV  *  I  will  in  no  wise  leave 
tbee  tuipanisHed ' ;  Ac  26^,  where  '  both  almoet  and 
l'  isin  RV  •  whether  with  little  or  with  much '  after 
the  Gt.  ;  and  1  Co  6">,  where  '  not  a.'  (Gr.  oi-  irdrrwi) 
is  taken  by  commentators  in  two  directly  opn. 
nosBs,  eitlier  'not  wholly/  or  'not  at  all  ;  RV 
givea  the  first  in  text,  the  second  in  marg. 

J.  Hastinos. 

ALDSH  (ctV^e).— A  station  in  the  joumeyings, 
oecon  only  Nu  SS'*- ».    (See  SiKAi.) 

XLTAN  (Hi's)-— Son  of  Sholial,  a  Horite  (Gn  36«». 
The  name  apifears  in  1  Ch  1^  as  Alian  [\-::)i).  U  is 
elearly  the  same  as  Alvah  ('iiSy)  in  Gn  36^,  which 
appears  in  1  Ch  1*^  as  Aiian  (n;^s),  one  of  tlie 
'dukes'  of  Edom.  Knohelcomparojt  thunnuie  with 
that  of  a  Bedaui'in  clan  Alawin^  said  by  Burckhardt 


to  be  dwelling  north  of  the  Golf  ot  Aknbali.     See 
Uillm.  in  he.  U.  li.  KYLE. 

ALWAY,  ALWAYS.— Alway  (i.e.,  'all  the  way*) 
is  origioiillv  the  accUH.  of  duration,  'all  the 
time':  while  always  is  the  gcnit.  of  occturence. 
*  at  all  Cimea'  And  although  by  IGU  this  dis- 
tinction was  vanishing,  there  are  aouie  undoubted 
instances  in  AV.  Cf.  Mt  23"  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
olway,'  with  Ro  1*  *  1  make  mention  of  you  always 
in  my  prayers.'  RV  gives  alway  for  always  at 
Ac  24"',  2  Th  l» :  and  always  for  alway  at  Col  4* 
apparently  capriciously,  for  these  changes  oblite- 
rate ihe  distinction  noticed  above.  When  the  dis- 
tinction was  tost,  always  drove  alway  out  of  uae. 

J.  11AST1»U8. 

AMAD  (137E],  Jos  19"  only.— A  city  of  Ashcr. 
The  site  is  doubtful ;  there  ore  several  ruin&  called 
'Amud  in  this  region. 

AMADATHU8.  Est    12<    le"*-".     See  Hamme- 

DATn.K. 

AMAIN  only  in  2  Mao  12^  'the  enemieB  .  .  . 
ded  a.'  (so  R\ ,  Gr.  elt  ^<rri)*-  Ap^i^av).  The  mean- 
ing is  'at  once,  precipitately.' 

AHAL  (S?;).- A  descendant  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7*. 

SeeGENKALOGY. 

AMALKK,  AMALEKITE8  (p^?«.  'pV?;^,).  —  A 
nomadic  .Arabian  triltf,  iicrnpying  tlie  ^^'ide  desert 
region  between  ^>iimi  on  the  suulh  and  tlie  suuthem 
borders  of  Palestine  on  the  norLli.  Tliia  dintrict 
corroiipoDds  to  what  is  now  called  the  wildemesw  of 
£t-Tiii.  The  Amalekites  are  rcprcMenlcd  as  per- 
petually at  feud  with  the  Urachtes,  tlioiigh  such 
closely  oounectcd  tribes  as  the  Kenites  and  Kenlz- 
zites  appear  from  the  first  as  friendly,  and  ulti- 
mately as  pcacefni  settlers  in  the  midst  of  the 
possessions  of  Israel. 

References  to  the  Amalekites  appear  very  early 
in  the  OT  history.  In  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Chedorlaomer  of  £lau)  nnd  hi»  cnnfe^ler- 
atee  in  Gn  14.  'the  country  of  che  Ainalekttei' 
near  Kadeeh  is  dewrihod  an  the  scene  of  one  of 
thoee  deaolatin^  wars.  Hengstenliciv.  followed  by 
Kurtz,  maintains  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  Amalekites  were  in  existence  in  tlie  days  uf 
Abrahnm,  hnt  only  that  this  country,  lying  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  "the  land  of  the  Ani'oritcs,  iiftcr- 
warda  known  as  '  the  Gelds  of  the  .Viiiale kites.'  waa 
at  that  early  period  overrun  and  dc-itrovcd  by 
Chedorlaomer.  Had  there  been  no  other  Idntso'f 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Amalekites,  this  ex- 
planation might  pertiaps  lie  acce]ite<l.  But  m'c  ftnd 
tiga.\n  in  t)iB  diant  of  Ralaani  [S'n  '24^)  that 
Amaiek  is  descrilied  as  'the  first  of  the  nations,' 
which  seems  almost  certainly  to  mean  a  primitive 
people  to  be  reckoned  amonff  the  very  oldest  of 
the  nations.  Most  recent  acuolars  ara  agreed  in 
assigning  to  the  Amalekites  a  high  antiquity. 
This  is  the  cancluslou  in  which  such  paseagee  as 
those  referred  to  would  naturally  lead.  The  only 
rcHAon  why  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pnt  any 
other  interi>retation  upon  theee  words  Is  the  idea 
that,  in  Gn  36",  the  descent  of  the  Amalekites  is 
traced  from  Amalck,  tlie  grandson  of  Esau,  and 
their  origin  thus  brought  down  to  a  later  period 
than  that  of  Abrnhani.  It  is  exceedingly  hazardouit 
to  build  any  ar^niiuent  of  thi.H  sort  on  an  occ.ij*ional 
statement  m  a  genealogical  table  reproduced  fnnn 
some  unknown  source,  seeing  tliat  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  point  of  view  of  the  original 
compiler  muv  have  been.  In  many  oases  such 
genen,Iogical  lists  seem  intended  to  set  forth  simply 
certain  inierrdations of  Lril>es,  ^n  iliat,  tliouL'h  terms 
iudicatliig  personal  and   faiiiily  relatiomillipa   are 
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lued,  the  Doinea  do  not  always  belooc  to  penuiofl  liiti- 
lorically  real.  All  that  we  need  iiiiuenitAnd  by  tliix 
intrmluRtifin  uf  an  Aiimiek,  tw.m  nf  Kliphnz  by  a 
concubine,  is  that  Tiinim  the  Hnrito,  tlie  coiiculjine 
referred  t^,  pepreseiit--*  the  importation  or  incor- 
poration of  a  foroign  and  inferior,  probably  a  iier%'ile, 
uleiuent  into  the  pure  Edomito  Htock,  tfiu  Horittta 
being  one  of  tho  tribes  fomiiitg  that  federation, 
embracing  tJte  Ainalekites,  cunqucroci  by  CJiedor* 
laomer. 

The  region  in  which  the  Amalckitcs  first  appear 
in  history,  near  KadL'Kli,  lies  ju^it  al>ont  a  day's 
joiinxcy  south  of  Ilcbron,  on  tho  undulating  slope* 
and  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  held 
by  tno  Anioritcs.  It  rcav  bo  supjKtfied  that  a 
branch  of  tho  tribe  had  settled  there,  or  had  begun 
to  oDi^age  in  agricultural  punuits.  When  driven 
forth  rri)m  tlieir  |>08se*«ion»  by  the  conqueror,  they 
MO  doubt  returned  to  their  old  wandering  inodeii  of 
life,  and  rejoined  tlieir  brethren  who  moved  about 
throogli  the  wide  extent  of  the  great  desert. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  liiraeltteB  and  the 
Anialekitca  took  place  in  the  noutliern  part  of  the 
Sinaitic  peuliuula.  At  Ruphidiiu,  a  broad  plain  to 
the  nortu-wcat  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  Anialekit^s 
came  out  against  the  IiraulitUM,  ami  a  battle  nuHued 
which  lajit«4l  throughout  the  whole  day.  Joshua 
ontniimnded  in  the  light,  and  Moses  on  tbe  bill  top 
held        "         '       '•       '  •-    "•  •         " 

frvim 

(Ex    17*-''). 

acted  in  a  peculiarly  bitter  and  exasperating 
Tiianner  towards  the  Israelites,  harassing  thcni  ou 
tlivir  rtuir,  and  cutting  ufT  the  weak  and  the  wpAry 
(Pt25"'"*).  In  con*eq_uence,  tho  Ainatekitea,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  uf  the  other  Can.  and 
ncighlMuring  tribets,  wore  pl&oed  under  the  ban,  so 
that  J"  Hitn»elf,  as  well  aa  His  people,  is  rcpre- 
nonted  att  solemnly  swearing  eternal  feud  agamat 
them. 

The  defeat  of  the  Anialekitcs  eWdcntly  put  the 
fear  of  tlte  Israelites  u|H>n  the  robl^r  Doiiiad  tribeti 
of  the  desert  for  a  tiine,  ho  that  they  were  un- 
molested during  their  advance  to  Sinai,  and  during 
their  year's  encaniptnent  there,  an  well  as  during 
their  Bubsaquent  march  uorthword  to  tho  southern 
borderof  Palestine  at  lvadc«h.  It  was  the  intention 
of  tho  Ismclftes  to  enter  I'alcstine  from  the  south, 
and  so  from  this  point,  juat  outside  of  tlte  soulhnrn 
Iwundary  of  I'alvjftine,  spies  were  sent  to  examine 
the  land,  and  to  bring  hack  u  rt-jmrt  os  to  wliether 
an  entrance  from  that  point  wom  pu-taible.  and  if  so, 
how  best  the  invading  forces  might  conduct  the 
campaign.  Thette  Bpiea  on  tlioir  return  reported 
that  the  AnialekiteR  dwelt  in  the  land  of  tbo  south 
in  tho  valley,  i.n,  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
region  aflerwanls  occupied  by  Judah  and  Sijueou 
(Nu  13*  U*),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  lowland 
CAnoanltes  and  the  blgliland  Uittites.  Jebuaitef, 
and  Amorites.  Tho  Anialekites  are  represented 
as  the  leaders  of  the  ronf^dpniile  Caniuinites  who 
resiiitod  the  entrance  of  thy  I»nielitea  into  the  south 
uf  Palestine  (Nu  H"**).  Tliey  were  evidently 
at  that  time  of  considerable  importance,  and  must 
Iiave  been  for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  those 
territories  only  a  little  woy  nortli  of  the  district  in 
which  we  find  their  ancestors,  or,  at  least,  a  brancti 
of  the  same  great  nation,  settled  in  the  days  of 
Abraham. 

The  bitter  opposition  shown  by  the  Amalekites 
to  tbo  Israelites  at  Sinai  and  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine waa  distinguished  fnmi  that  of  the  other  trilies 
by  this,  that  they  were  really  at  the  head  of  the 
confederated  clans  already  in  pussesstoo  of  the  land, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  invaders 
was  to  determine  the  whole  future  of  tho  rivals, 
tho  success  of  the  one  necessarily  meaning  the  utter 
destruction  cf   tho  other.      'Il  was  the  hatnxl,' 


Bays  Ewald  {HiMtofyof  Israei,  L  250),  '  of  two  rivals 
dii<pntine  a  splendid  prize  which  the  one  had 
previously  nossesscd  and  still  partuilly  posacBsed, 
and  the  otlier  was  trying  to  get  for  bmiself  by 
ousting  him.*  The  bitterness  mnst  hav«  lieun  in- 
tcn.sified  by  tlie  secession  to  the  ranks  of  I^^roel  of 
Huch  branclics  or  families  of  the  Anmlekite  stem  as 
the  Keuites  and  KenizziteB.  These  two  families, 
with  jethro  and  Caleb  respectively  at  their  headi 
were  the  ancient  allies  of^  Israel,  and  ultimately 
settlers  in  tlie  land.  The  defeat  of  the  l»raclit^ 
may  have  secured  for  the  Anialekitcs  and  tlieir 
immediate  neighbours  peace  ami  prtjsperity  through- 
out a  whole  generation.  When  they  were  again 
attacked  it  was  by  a  people  already  in  possetwon 
of  the  northern  regions,  now  pressing  southward. 
How  far  they  were  interfered  with  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  is  not  rocorded,  but  it  would  appear  that 
even  after  Uie  Iwraelitish  occnpati^m  of  the  country 
the  Amidekites  in  considerable  numbers  mointaiDeu, 
possession  uf  tbe  plateau  and  hilly  regions  in  th« 
exti'otiie  south. 

In  the  tiine  of  the  Judges,  however,  we  meet 
with  the  Amalckites  In  the  company  of  the 
Miilianitcs,  as  nomad  tribes  roaming  about  amons 
their  old  dcuert  liaunts,  and  pursuing  their  old 
tactics  of  harassing  peaceful  asricoltorista  When 
the  crops  sown  by  the  iKtaelites  ware  ripening, 
the  Amalekite  marauders  descended  and  reaped 
the  harvest,  so  that  the  unfortunate  inltabltanta 
were  impoverished  and  dwoouroged  (Jl'  6*).  They, 
along  with  the  Ammoniteai,  wc^re  allies  of  the 
M (Ml bites  in  their  confiictwitli  Israel,  and  no  doubt 
siitfered  in  tlie  defeat  uf  tlie  Moabitca  at  the  hand 
of  Ehud  (Jg  3"). 

During  Oiis  same  neriod,  it  would  seem  that  a 
branch  of  the  Atnolekite  tribe  bod  (secured  a 
settlement  in  Mount  Epbraiin.  Pirathuu,  tho 
reiidence  of  the  judge  AWon,  some  15  miles 
.•ioiith-wesnt  of  Shechcni,  bore  the  name  of  '  tho 
Mount  of  tlio  Ainolekites,'  or  had  in  it  a  hill 
so  called  [Jg  12").  The  settlers  who  i^ad  thus 
L-iven  their  name  to  the  hilt  belonged  in  all  proba- 
bility to  a  branch  of  the  Amalekitei^,  who,  about 
the  time  that  some  of  their  bretliren  settled  In  tlie 
soutli  of  Palestine,  in  what  was  afterward  assigned 
to  Judah,  pressed  farther  to  the  north,  and  secured 
poaacssions  among  other  Canaanite  tribes  in  tlie 
viiry  ccntrii  of  tho  land.  TliLt  is  more  likely  than 
the  suggestion  of  Bertheau,  that  these  Amalekites 
of  Kphroim  were  romiiants  uf  thti^u  expelled  by  the 
men  of  Judal)  from  their  scutlteni  settlement'*  in 
the  days  of  Joshua.  They  hod  evidently  been  some 
considerable  time  in  possession  before  localities 
caiuo  to  be  popularly  known  by  their  name.  This 
%*iow  is  further  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Deborah 
in  her  eong  |Jg  5'*),  'ont  of  Ephraim  came  they 
down  whose  root  is  in  (not  affainjit,  as  in  AV) 
Amalek.'  Tho  land  of  Ephrnini  was  the  territory 
once  posBesscd  by  the  Amaloldtes. 

In  ths  early  years  of  his  reign,  Suul  was  conimis- 
siooed  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites  and  their  king  Agag  (I  S  15).  Thb 
was  intended  to  be  the  execution  of  tho  scnCence 
posacd  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Mose*  (Ex  17", 
Nn  24»,  Dt  as"-"").  No  living  thing  belonging  to 
the  Amalekitcs  was  to  bo  spared.  Thu  great 
battle  was  evidently  fought  in  the  soutli  of  Judoh, 
ivi>  the  pursuit  is  described  as  extemling  from 
Havilab  in  Arabia,  far  to  the  east,  to  Shur  in  the 
west  of  the  de«ert  on  the  Ixirrler  of  Egypt.  When 
worsted  in  battle  they  evidently  piiK»*tftl  over  tlia 
southern  boundary  of  rale-stine,  and  betook  them- 
selves  to  their  ancestral  haunts  in  the  wild  desert. 
During  tho  period  of  tlieir  residence  as  a  settled 
pPDple  in  Siutthcrn  Judah,  they  had  a  capital 
citv.  Ir-Atna!ek,  'the  city  of  Amalek'  (1  S  15*). 
Kouber  bonds  of  the  yet  unsultdued  uoiaa«l  Aiuulck- 
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ites  of  the  desert,  daring  the  time  of  David's  stay 
aiuong  the  Phllixtincs,  backe«l  Ziklag,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Siitit-on,  outside  of  the  fioutncni  boundary 
of  '.luHah  (1  S  30).  These  were  overuken  hv 
DiiWd,  and  only  400  yaung  men  on  swift  iraniulH 
succeeded  in  making  their  eeoape.  The  reference 
to  the  AmoJekites  in  2  S  8",  in  the  list  of  spoils 
dcvlickted  to  God  by  D&nd,  is  probably  to  this 
Kimv  incident.  From  this  time  onward  the  Amolok- 
itofl  ft<?ciii  to  liAvo  been  r^arded  as  no  longer 
fomiiduhlo ;  and  even  aa  nudcrs  from  the  deacrt  wc 
find  DO  furt]i«r  trace  of  them.  The  last  nientiun  of 
them  in  the  OT  ucvum  in  1  Cli  4*^,  in  Um  dayn  of 
Hezekiah.  There  it  is  said  tliat  '  the  reninaat  of 
the  Aniiklckitoa  that  e«caped,'  nod  who  had  con- 
tinued \a1\  that  day  in  Mount  Seir.  were  smitten 
by  600  of  tiie  SimeoniteR,  who  took  ptB-fession  of 
their  land.  That  the  Amalckitos  are  not  men- 
ti<ini"d  in  Gn  10  ia  rcj.'arded  by  DiUraonn  its  proof 
timt  ticforc  the  time  of  the  writer  they  had  smxk 
into  innigniticancc. 

Out«iin»  of  the  OT  we  have  no  reliable  accoant« 
of  the  Amalvkites.  In  tlie  works  of  the  Arabian 
tistoiians  very  extensive  and  detailed  reports  are 
ffiven  of  the  profrrese  and  achievements  of  the 
Amftlekit«8 ;  but  these,  as  Noldeke  has  convincingly 
shown,  are  credible  only  in  so  far  as  they  arc  based 
cm  ilie  etatcmenta  of  the  historical  books  of  our 
own  canonical  Scriptures. 

LimATims. — A  Tory  admlnbl*  ukI  coraprabeD^ra  skctoli  li 
glvcB  b7  D«rthf«a  in  Schenkel,  BfbtOmktm,  L«tpi.  1H9,  voL  I. 
111-tI4.  Sw  aXm  DilljnuiD.  Con.  on  Otntaf*,  oa  chi.  x,  xnil 
yxxri.:  E"«l'l,  itiM.  (/  Itnut,  Eng.  tr.  1S7^  vol.  I.  IWf.. 
ittOt.l  KurtE,  liUiorvo/Ou  OU  Onauinl,  Bng.tr.  lUe,  Ul.  48- 
40 :  KdldckQ,  Vtlmr  di»  AwuMeiUr  umI  Hi»<m  ondtn  Saahbv- 
MtAcr  dtr  /fTMliMT,  18H. 

J.  Macpbebson. 
AMAM  (c?t!).  Jofl   15*  only. — An  unknown  city 
of  Judali,  in  the  desert  south  of  Beershcba. 

AVAJI.— 1.  {'A/iar  A)  Is  mentioned  in  Tobit's 
(hHug  words  as  the  persecutor  of  Aohiachanis, 
To  U".  t*o«J.  R.  however,  ha»  'AW/t ;  m  HaSd^; 
It&Ja,  Nabod ;  Syr.  Ahab.  Possiblr  the  aHiurion 
la  to  Hainan  and  Mordccu.  2.  £st  12*  16"=- '^ 
See  Haman.  J.  T.  MAUsnALL. 

AHANA  (r>^.),  Ca  4*.  Probably  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Abana  or  Amana,  being  connected 
with  ilenuon  and  l«banon  ;  or  else  Mount 
Amanus  in  the  north  of  Syria. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

IJURIAH  i^yix,  '"VW!  'J'  litttji  promised').— 
1.  2  Cb  1U'\  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Juhoitha- 
pitat,  appointed  bvnini  chief  justice  *  in  all  matters 
of  the  irf)nt,'  an  ^ehadiiiii,  '  the  ruler  of  the  hotiae 
of  Judnh,'  WBM  '  in  all  tht;  king's  matters.'  (Is  tluM 
a  precedent  for  the  joint  rule  in  later  times  of 
ZembWlN't  and  Joahna!)  2,  3.  In  a  genealogy  in 
1  Ch  fl»-»»- •*•-«>  Eir  "'-*,  beginning  with  Aaron  and 
ending  irith  Jehozadak  at  the  Captivity,  which 
HBema  as  much  intt:iulL-d  to  bo  a  list  uf  the  high 
priests  u  1  Ch  3'"-'*  In  of  the  kinpt  of  Juduli,  and 
which  ap|)earH  to  be  the  basis  oT  Joi^ephus'  very 
corrupt  liiits  [Ant.  viii.  i.  3,  x.  viii.  6),  the  name 
A.  occurs  twice — (a)  1  Ch  ft'-"  grandfather  of 
Zfldok,  and  therefore  a  younger  contemporary 
of  EIL  Of  this  man  wc  have  no  other  rceord  ;  see 
AUIATIIAK.  (^)  1  Cb  6",  Ezr  V,  1  E»  H\  2  Es  1« 
(Amarifts  in  Apocr.),  son  to  thu  Azariah  who  is 
■aid  to  have  ministered  in  Sotomon'u  temple.  If, 
•A  is  probable,  this  remark  applies  to  the  previous 
Axanah,  iheu  tJiis  Amariali  may  be  the  same  as 


No.  1.  But  great  uncorlainty  Jiangs  over  these 
li»t«.  In  Ezr  7'*  six  names  are  omitted,  perhaps 
by  homoiotelcuton ;  in  1-he  full  li^t  important 
names  {t.rj.  .Ichoindn,  Zcchariiih,  tlur  Azarinhn  iTun- 
tcmjwrary  with  Izziah  and  Hczekinh  re»iiectiv«Iy, 
Urijah)  are  omitted;    the  succession   'AjnariuL, 


jVhitub,  Zadok '  o<:curs  tnice ;  only  thrcQ  high 
priests  arc  given  between  Amariali  under  Jehoaho- 
phat,  and  Ililkiah  under  Jo-^iuti.  4.  A  priest  clan, 
lonrth  ill  tiie  litit  of  22  in  N'eh  12  (v.^),  who  'went 
U[)  witli  Zembbubel'  '  in  the  days  uf  Jeahua,*  and 
in  the  list  of  21  (v."),  'in  the  days  of  Joiakim,' 
and  fifth  in  tlie  Hit  of  those  who  sealed  to  the 
covenant  under  Nehemiali  (Koh  10").  This  clan 
b  probably  identical  with  that  of  *  fmmer,*  the 
sixteenth  course  in  David's  time  (1  Ch  24"},  and 
one  of  the  four  families  of  prioMts  mentioned  in 
'  the  book  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came  up 
at  the  Urst'  (Kar  2"  NtUi  7**,  Menitli  1  E»  5»*, 
A'ZfifiyfpovS),  and  in  tlie  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  10**); 
nee  Abijah,  No.  4.  5.  1  Ch  23*»24*»,  a  KohatMte 
Invite  in  David's  time.  6.  2  Ch  31",  a  Lcrito  in 
Hezeldah's  time,  one  of  the  dx  assistants  to  Kore, 
'  the  porter  at  the  cast  mte,  who  was  over  the 
freewill  otferinf^  of  God.  7.  Ezr  10*=',  a  man  of 
Judali  of  the  !<on9  of  Uani  (1  Ch  9*),  one  of  tliose 
who  '  had  taken  Htranue  wives.'  8.  Nuhll*,  aman 
of  Judah,  anccfttor  to  Athaiah,  who  waa  one  of  those 
'that  willingly  otlered  themselves  to  dwell  in 
Jems.'  9.  Zcph  1',  grcat-paud father  of  the  pro- 
phet, son  to  Uezekian,  perhaps  the  king. 

N.  J.  D.  WuiTE. 
AHARUB  (A  'Afiofilat,  B  'A^^eJaj),  1  Ea  8*.— An 
ancestor  of  Ezra  in  the  lino  of  high  priests,  father 
of  Abitub.    Called  Amariah,  Ezr  i*. 

AMASA  (Kip-;^  'burden'  or  'burden  bearer'J.-^l. 
T)ie  son  of  Ithm.  an  Ishmaellie,  and  nf  Abigail  the 
sister  of  king  David.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  S 
17°),  who  made  him  leader  of  his  armv.  Joab,  at 
the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  compfetely  routed 
him  in  the  forest  of  Ephraun  (2  S  IS'-").  David 
nut  only  pardoned  him,  but  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  army  in  place  uf  Joab  (3  S  19").  When 
he  cams  to  leojl  tliu  royal  forces  against  Shcba  and 
his  rebel  host,  ho  was  troachcTouslv  blain  by  Joab 
at  '  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon '  (2  S  20»-J>).  2.  An 
Ephraimite  who  opposed  the  bringing  into  Samaria 
of  tlie  Jewish  prisoners,  whom  Pekali.  king  of 
Urael,  had  taken  in  his  campaign  againat  Aliaz 
i2Ch2S'3).  R.M.  BOVD. 

AHABAI  {■jrV7l.— 1.  A  Kohathite,  I  Ch  6»»,  the 
cpon>'m  of  a  family,  2  Ch  29".  2,  One  of  tlie 
prie»'ts  who  blew  trumpets  on  the  occasion  of 
David's  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerus..  1  Ch  15**.  8. 
One  of  David'a  offloers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12",  pos- 
sibly to  bo  idcntilied  with  Amaaa,  No.  I. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AMA6H3AI  ('V^,,  perhiijH  a  mmbinntion  of  the 
reading  -iroi',  *cs;')  — AV  Amaahal,  Neh  U".  A 
priest  of  the  famUyof  Immer. 

AMASIAH  (n:99!^). — One  of  Jchoshaphat's  com- 
mandcra,  2  Ch  17". 

AMAZED.— Amaze  has  a  much  wider  range  of 
moaning  in  oldEng.  than  in  modem,  tn  conformity 
with  its  derivation  {a-irmzc)  it  e^p^esse5  confusion 
or  perplexity,  the  result  of  the  unexpected ;  but 
this  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  emotions.  1. 
FeaR;  Jg  20"  'When  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again,  tlic  men  of  Beujamln  were  a.'  2.  AWE  :  Mk 
10"  'And  they  were  in  the  way  going  up  to  Jems. ; 
and  JeKU.>^  went  Ix-forB  them,  and  lliey  were  a.  j 
and  OS  they  followed  they  were  afraid.'  3.  EXCITED 
WOXDER:  Lk  6*  'they  were  all  a.'  (Or.  Iturraats 
tXaitii'  iwafrat;  RV  'amazement  took  hold  on 
all').  4.  Dki>rkS.sI0N  :  Mk  14»  ' (Jesua)  began  to 
be  sore  a.,  and  to  be  very  heavy.'  Amazement 
occnrs  twice  in  AV,  the  BxnreMiitin  in  Ac  3"^  of 
great  joy  ;  in  1  P  3*  of  great  tear. 

J,  Hastings. 
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AMAZIAH  (n-w:i!,  '•Tsci').— 1.  The  name  of  a 
king  of  Jndah  wlio  succeeded  his  father  Jehoaflh 
ujion  the  assassi nation  of  tin;  latter  (c.  800.  B.c.|. 
Tnu  chiei  interest  of  biJi  vcign  centres  in  hiK  wart* 
witb  Edom  oud  with  Israel  (2  K  U,  2  Cli  2.")).  In 
the  first  of  tbeae  campait^ns.  Edutn,  which  hml 
revolted  from  Jndoh  daring  the  rci^  of  Jehoraui, 
the  son  of  Jehosbaphat,  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt',  aod  thecapit&t  Sela  or  Petra 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (2  K  14').  Elult-d 
by  this  success.  AiiiQziah  cliallonged  to  a  conflict  bi« 
neighbour  Jeboaith,  the  ^-randiKon  uf  Jehu.  Tlii» 
powerful  monarch  Khowed  uo  anxiety  to  try  con- 
clasionfl  with  Iiie  presaniptuoUK  rival,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  well-knowti  parable  of  the  thistle  and 
the  cedar  (w.*''").  Anm/iah,  however,  stung  by  the 
moral  of  this  parable,  refused  to  listen  to  the  well- 
meant  advice,  and  ru-'sherl  blindly  upon  his  fate. 
At  the  battle  of  llcth-sliemeah  the  forces  of  Jutiah 
were  utterly  routed,  and  the  king  himself  taken 
prisiiner.  •lehoaah  foHowt^l  up  liiii  victory  by 
capturing  Jerusalem,  partially  destroying  its  walls, 

Caginj;  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and  carrring 
k  hostages  to  Samaria  (*t.'^*'*).  How  long 
Amaziah  survived  this  humUlating  defeat,  it.  is  not 
eaqr  to  decide.  The  btatement  {'2  K  14")  that 
he  outlived  Juhoaiih  tifteiin  years  can  hardly  be 
correct,  and  there  seem  to  be  sutticicnt  reasons  for 
considerably  reducing  the  number  of  years  (twenty- 
nine)  aasigiied  to  his  reign  by  the  chronological 
system  noonted  in  the  Books  o'f  Kings.  Ilis  mh^n 
appears  to  iiave  .sj-nchronised  almost  exactly  wirli 
that  of  Jehoash,  as  that  of  liis  successor  did  wiUi 
the  TL-ipu  of  Jeroboam  n.  There  is  not  a  little 
plausibility  in  the  conjeoture  of  WclUmusen,  that 
the  runxpiracy  wbicli  issued  in  the  murder  of 
Amaziah  at  Laehish  had  its  origin  in  the  jKipulnr 
diiiKatiiifaetian  with  his  wanton  attack  upon  Israel 
which  coiit  Judah  so  dear.  The  <lcath  of  Amaziah 
should  probably  be  dated  c.  78U  B.C.,  the  year  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  his  son  Azariah  or  Uzziah 
asctnded  the  throne. 

itt-midt^s  the  (itriclly  historical  dt^tails  which  hu 
Iwrrows  from  2  Ktn;;s,  the  Chronicler  adds  certain 
jiartieulars,  the  i)ar|ioHe  of  whose  inserttun  is 
evident  (2  Ch  'iS"*-"").  (On  these  additioos  see 
Graf  />iV  qesckichttichtn  BucJicr  da  A.T.  p.  1570"., 
and  Driver,  LOT,  p.  4W.) 

2.  The  pri&st  of  Jui'ubuam  II.  wlio  opposed  and 
attempted  to  silence  the  prophet  Amos  when  the 
latter  delivered  his  measage  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  (Am  V'".  See  Amos).  3.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4^).  4.  A  descendant  of 
Merari(lChe«). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

AMBASSADOR.—Tbrce  Heb.  words  are  some 
iime.'t  tr.  'aniKissador*  in  KV  of  OT :  1.  Hj^5,  a 
general  term  for  messenger,  used  for  (a]  messengers 
of  private  men  (2  K  5") ;  [b)  meuengers  of  God  = 
angels  (see  ANCEL)  ;  (r)  messengers  of  kings  or 
ruler* =ftmbas8ador8  (2  K  19«,  2  Ch  Sf)^).  though 
sometimes  tr.  •  messengers  *  in  RV  (Dt  2*,  No  20'*]. 
3.  ^Tf,  apparently  a  synonym  of  1  {Pr  13" ;  cf.  25"), 
henco=lu;rald  or  inwiscBger  from  court  (Is  18' 
57*),  and  metaphorically  an  'ambassador'  of  J' 
(Jer  49'* ;  cf.  Ob  v.').  In  Joa  9*  tlie  reading  of 
RVm  is  to  bo  preferred.  3.  rVs.  properly  on 
interpreter,  and  so  used  in  Gn  42®;  cf.  Job  33'' (T); 
hence  tr^  in  Is  43"  (in  theocratic  sense)  'inter- 
preters' RV  text,  'ambassadors'  raarg.;  in  2  Ch 
32"  * ambaaaadoTS '  text,  'interpreters'  marp. 

Ambassadors  were  not  permanent  otticiaJs,  but 
wfire  chosen  from  attendants  at  court  for  special 
occasions  (see  2  K  19*).  Their  evil  treatment  waa 
regarded  then  as  now  hs  a  grave  insult  to  kiug  and 
people  [2  S  10'"*).  In  the  A]joor.  the  general  term 
a-j-yeXoi,  'mcsBeuger,'  is  often  used  even  in  dcalini.'^ 
with  courts  (Jthi"  3',  1  Mac  l**"'"),  but  during  the 
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Maceabrean  period,  when  embassies  were  frequently 
sent,  the  ordinary  Gr.  M'ords  for  *  ainbasf^ors '  ara 
employed:  vpt<Tf!tvr^t  (1  Mac  IS''  14="-^),  T/jejSnis 
[I  MaoiJ"  11"  13"),  and  ir^^.r^C'ra.  (2  Mac  U").  The 
word  Tptopela,  '  remlwLs«<agn'  (RVAp<«rr,),  occurs  in 
2  Mac  4».  In  KT  (Lk  14"  2  Co  5=*.  Eph  e*^)  the 
D8C  is  metaphorical.  6.  W.  Thatcher. 

AH BA5SAGE,  mod.   embatrv ;   in  AV  only  Lk 

14".  but  RV  Hdd.f  Lk  10'*  (.AV  'message')  where 
the  sumo  Or.  word  {jrpt<rfitla)  i»  used.  Thumeanin;^ 
is  not  a  mcs.-tage  M-nt  by  ambassadors,  but  the 
ambaasadors  Uiemselves,  In  I  Mae  14=*  the  mean- 
ing is  '  message '  (Gr.  Xiytn,  RV  *  words  *). 

J.  Hastings. 
AMBER.— Sec  Minekai.8. 

AJf BOSH,  from  in  (which  becomes  rm  before  A, 
whence  um)  and  boKus,  a  hiiiih,  wooil,  thicket,  is 
usvd  in  various  shades  uf  meaning.  1.  The  abstract 
state  of  lying  in  wait  in  order  to  attack  an  enemy 
secretly.  Jos  8"  '(Joshna)  set  them  to  lie  id  a. 
between  Bethel  and  Ai.'  2.  The  place  where  the 
a.  is  set,  or  the  position  thus  assumed.  Jos  tP  *  Ye 
shall  ri&e  up  from  the  a.' ;  1  Mac  U**  KV  '  And  they 
rose  up  u^uiuat  them  from  tli^ir  a.'  3.  The  meu 
that  form  the  a.  Jos  B''-*  '  the  a.  arose  quickly  out 
of  their  place ' ;  Jer  Gl  ''■'  *  prepare  the  ambunhes '  (lu. 
'liorsin  wait'].  The  mod.  military  term  is  am- 
buscmle.  Ambuahment,  meaning  a  liody  of  troopH 
disposed  in  ambush,  is  nseil  in  2  Ch  13"'":  also 
aTT^tishmgnfs  in  2  Ch  '2(y^  (RV  *  Uffs  in  ivait'; 
hut  RV  gives  ambuahment  in  Jos  8"  for  *  lie  in 
ambuKh,'  and  lu  Jg  Q^  for  *  lying  in  wait '). 

J.  ilASTINGS. 

AMEN. — Thifi  word  found  its  way  liodilv  from 
the  Jlelf.  (;?)*)  into  the  Hellenistic  idiom  through 
the  LXX,  and  strengthened  itit  buhl  latiT  on  by 
its  more  copious  use  in  the  version  of  Symmachns. 
It  is  derived  from  ]5i«  he  propped,  in  Kiphul  (re- 
flexive) hf.  uxis  firm.  So  the  adverb  '\:i^,  firmiy, 
came  to  t>e  used,  like  our  surety,  for  coiiUrmation, 
in  rarious  ways. 

( 1  ]  It  ia  nsea  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  as  one's 
oim  lefiat  has  j'tisl  be^n  satd  [tliis  anxwerinff  sense 
l>cmg  apparently  the  orig.  one,  Nu  a^)=*«o  is  it,' 
or  'bo  sliall  it  be,'  rather  than  the  less  compre- 
hensive '  so  bo  it,'  thiiiigh  '  so  be  it '  is  oocaaiouall^ 
the  prominent  meaning  (Jer  28").  The  word  is 
limited  l«  the  religious  atitiusphere,  licing,  ou 
hnman  lips,  an  expression  of  faith  tliat  God 
holds  the  thing  true,  or  will  or  can  make  it 
true.  Thus  after  the  *  oath  of  cursing,'  recited 
in  Nu  C°,  there  is  added,  both  in  the  orig. 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  of  SjTn.,  'The  woman 
.shall  sav,  -'Vmen,  Amen,'  the  word  being  douhlcd 
for  empliasia;  where  the  LXX,  however,  has  the 
inadequate  t^octo,  y4yoiro,  so  be  it,  as  is  the  case 
in  nineteen  out  of  tlie  twenty-three  parages  where 
the  Heb,  word  occurs  in  this  connexion  :  of  the 
rest,  three  have  dMi)*",  and  the  fourth  dXTjSwt,  It  is 
put  also  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  at  the  end  of 
each  curxf  uttered  on  Mount  Ebal  (Dt  27).  At 
the  close,  likewise,  oi  public  prayers,  tluinksgicinga, 
benedictions,  or  d<Kcclog\es  tne  people  used  to  say 
Amen  (Neb  S",  Amen,  Auien] ;  not,  apparently, 
however  in  the  services  uf  the  temple,  where  the 
response  was  difTeront  (Edersheim,  Temr^e  Servict^ 
p.  127),  but  eertainly  in  the  Wiirviet'.'*  ul  the  svnu- 

fogae  (I'e  41",  e.jf.,  an<l  SchUrcr,  lUP  U.  ii.  78,* 82). 
hat  this  ctutom  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  to 
the  Christian  ossembties  wo  gather  from  1  Co  14'^, 
where  St.  Paul  speakn  of  rA  d>tiip,  the  (cnstomanr) 
omen  uttered  bv  the  listeners  at  the  close  of  the 
extempore  tlianKwyiving, 

(2)  It  wuseUin  cunliniiation  of  onc'yown prayers, 
th&nkiigivings,   beoedictions,   doxologiea.      Before 
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KT  tliti  w'oni  urcnrs  only  at  the  end  of  a  private 
prater  in  To  S*,  anil  at  the  end  of  a  personal 
■■criplioa  in  t.he  liuft  Tcrsea  of  3  and  4  Mao.  The 
IwrMJiial  daxulu>:ii:al  or  tMcription&l  naage  is  muth 
more  froqueni  in  NT  [e.g.  Ko  I"  9*),  and,  ontside  8t. 
Paul  and  the  Anoc.,  it  is  tlie  onJy  NT  usa^.  In 
St.  Paul's  Epii-tlea  the  M-ord  somctiraea  cont-ludes  n 
prayer  for,  or  a  hcncdiotion  upon,  his  readers ;  bnt, 
except  in  Ko  15^  and  Gal  ti",  it  is  a  later  addition. 
Soinvtinics,  aa  in  Kev  7",  it  is  nppaientty  intm- 
ductory  to  a  doxolog}',  but  is,  in  reuiity,  conlinna- 
tory  01  a  previous  doxology.  So  also  in  Kev  22"  it 
\»  a  iwlieving  aectplftnce  of  tho  previous  divine 
aflirnmliou. 

{3u)  It  is  used  once  at  the  dote  of  on  q^rmation  of 
one's  own,  to  confirm  it  solemnly  in  faith  :  Kev  l'. 
where  It  is  the  trustful  climax  of  the  more  limited 
ra/.  lycfi  {the  hare  personal  confirmation):  'Yea, 
Verily  [IIu  shall  so  cornel.'  {^^)  i'^ic  use  of  Amen 
to  introtiuec  one's  oiiMi  words  and  clothe  Uiem  with 
aolemn  allirmation  may  t>o  callc<I  an  idiom  of 
Christ:  it  iM  a  use  confimnl  entirely  to  Him  in 
sacred  literature.  But  tlm  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelists in  tiiis  matter  is  not  uniform.  Tho  Synopt- 
ista  give  invariably  d;*i)i'  \^u>,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
■u  invariably  umV  ^t^'J'  ^^<^-  Again,  Matthew  is 
richest  in  the  phrase,  usin^,'  it  thirty  timex ;  Mark 
]esi  rich,  u.sing  it  thirteen  times ;  Xuko  least  so, 
ntiligitonlysix  times;  elsewhere  he  j^ivus narrower 
substitatea  (dXiffui  thrice,  /v'  iXtiStlat  uucu,  psI 
OMo).  or  more  usually  the  simple  \^n>.  The 
■ignal  difTerence  in  Luke  may  be  due  partir  to  the 
non-n«brflic  stamp  of  hinreauiBrs.  The  double  amen 
of  introtitwtion  in  John  has  it«  paraJlel  elsewhere 
in  the  double  amen  o£  eonciunottt  instances  of  which 
haTQ  already  boon  cited.  Uat  tho  invariablcncas 
of  the  doubling,  as  opposed  to  the  invariableni^ss 
of  the  bin(j;lti  amen  in  the  Synopliiitii,  can  be  put 
down  only  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  tboQ;^h 
he  need  not  U*  unhisturieal  m  all  or  even  in  maiiv 
of  hi«  in'*iunp(!s  ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nil 
the  savings  in  question  arc  peculiur  to  John  except 
13"  u'Mt  Lk)  and  «  (it  all  Synopp.,  hut  Lk  A^« 
only).    Sec  Uogt;  in  JQJt  Oct.  18M. 

But  Christ's  uniqueness  In  using  it  an  a  word  of 
introduction  runs  parallel  with  the  uniqueness  of 
it»  connutntion  wlu-n  Hcdocs  um;  it,  (a)  ft  in  n«v<'r 
the  eiprc'Ssaion  of  His  own  (acccptin*;  or  expt-ct^iiit) 
iaXih  ;  it  is  rather  an  oxpreKHion  calling;  for  faith  : 
this  view  is  supiiorted  by  the  in%-anabte  accompani- 
ment A/yw  i'luv.  '  He  makes  good  the  word,  not 
the  word  Uim '  (Cremcr,  iVortcrbiich,  8th  ed.  pp. 
145,  ]4t>}.  (^)  Consequently,  in  IJis  mouth,  it  has 
generally  to  do  with  liis  Oivn  j^crson,  either  {a)  as 
Messiah,  or  [A)  as  demanding  faith  in  His  Mc^ah- 
ahip  in  spite  of  outward  appearaneeji  and  misLiiken 
riewB :  It  jKiintd  not  merely  to  intellectual  or 
eventual  verity,  but  to  the  Tact  that  either  the 
thing  is  tnte  in  Bim  or  He  will  make  it  or  keep  it 
true.  So  it  is  the  amen  of  fulJUment  in  Uim  or  by 
Blm,  or  the  amen  of  paradox,  or  both  (cf.  Mt  o^* 
18^  21"  2*i^^,  and  other  pa&aages  cited  in  Cremcr). 
It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  liow  the  evan"elLit-» 
preferred  U>  leave  ii^ijr  untranslated ;  for  Luke'ti 
rOCoaaional  iXrjdut,  like  LXX  y^woiTo,  is  but  a 
I  partial  equivalent  fur  what  Chrut  meant  hy  the 
word.  See  Xe^^tlo  in  Erpai.  Times,  viii.  (1897)  100. 
(4)  In  cluM*  relation  to  ChriHt'n  usage,  so  under- 
stood, is  the  use  of  amen  as  a  Tiame  or  descrifttioa 
ci  Cbriat  and  of  God:  of  Christ,  Rev  3^*,  'the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness'  ^cf.  2  Co  1^, 
where  the  yea,  the  promise,  is  in  {.'hrist,  and  the 
Atnen,  the  ratification,  is  through  Him):  of  God, 
Is  66"  (twice),  '  the  God  of  the  amen/  i.e.  of  faith- 
inln«aa  and  truth  (if  tho  Heh.  mlverbial  jxiints  bo 
eorrect:  see  Chayae  on  the  passa^);  LXX  (in- 
■idaqa&t«lj} :  t6*-  fftiw  Hp  dX:qtfi>>6y  (cf.  i.\f}&i96i  and 
4#4r,  Rev  3^'").  .T.  MASfiFE. 

vot-  I.— A 


AMERCE. —IJt  22"  'They  shall  a.  hiui  in 
(Driver,  'they  shall  fine  him'}  an  hundred 
sliokela  of  silv'cr' ;  and  2  Ch  3(3'  RV  'and  a'  (AV 
'condemnetl ')  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver.'  In  Ex  21'^,  Aui  S"  KV  trautiluti:H  the  name 
verb  (o^;v)  'fine.'  J.  Hastinqs, 

AMETHYST.— See  Stones,  (PnEcious). 

AMI  ('CH  =  i\a«  Neh  7»*).— The  head  of  a  family 
of  '  i>olomon'B  servants,'  Ezr  2^'. 

AMIABLE  {=tovfJif,  and  now  used  only^of  per- 
sons) is  applied  to  God's  dwulling-place  in  Ps  M' 
*  How  tk.  are  Thy  tabernaclea,  O  Lord  of  hosts  '(RVm 
'  lovely ' ;  as  at  Ph  4*  Khuiuw  Bible  lias  '  what«oever 
amiable,*  AV  '  wliatso^v^^r  things  are  lovely ').  Cf. 
Howell  ( 1044) '  They  keep  their  churches  so  cleanly 
and  amiable.'  J.  UASXtNGS. 

AMITTAI  {'yiiti  'true').— Father  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  2  K  14*,  Jon  1'. 

AXITY t/riendti/  relatianx  between  two  nations, 
I  Mac  12'»(RV  'friendship').    See  Alliance. 

AMMAH  (T?ti),  2  S  2*«  only.— A  hill  near  Giah, 
in  tho  wildcniesH  of  (iibcon.  It  was  proltably  to 
the  east  of  Gilwon  above  tlie  Jordan  Valley,  but 
ibu  name  litui  not  bcmi  recovered. 

C.  R.  CONPER. 

AMMIC5j;='my  neople."  LXX  XoAi  mov).— Tho 
name  which  la  to  be  applicable  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  rcfltoration ;  Lo-ammi  { =  notmy  people),  the 
name  ^ven  in  the  hrcst  instance  by  Ilosea  to 
Gomcre  third  child,  but  in  tho  prophetic  frajiment, 
Hoa  I*'"  [in  Ueb.  2**'J,  referred  to  the  people  of 
Itirau],  is,  according  to  the  author  of  the  fragment, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  name  Ammi  of  exactly 
opposite  import,  in  sign  of  the  changed  relatioa  of 
the  people  to  J".     See  Lo-Amhi. 

G.  B.  Gkay. 

AMMIDIOI  {WkinUliot,  A, 'AftMfSsiCM ;  in  Swcte's 
text  with  tho  hard,  but  in  Frituvche's  with  the 
soft  breAthins;  AV  Ammldolj. — Of  the  threa 
j>aranel  lists  (fcxr  2=Neh7  =  l  Ls  5)  winch  give  tho 
mnulies  which  retnmwl  with  ZeniblinlMd  from 
captivity,  that  in  1  Ea  (6*")  alone  mentions  the 
./Uuniidioi.  It  has  been  suegosted  that  the^  are 
the  men  of  Ilunitah  (Joa  l$**n9cn,  A  Xafi^arn).  It 
may  Iw  questioned  whether  either  the  Chadiasai  or 
Ammidtui  were  mentioned  in  the  original  lleb. 
iist-*),  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these 
alone  Ih  IIim  gentilic  form  used  ;  otherwise  tlirottgh- 
ont  the  litit  we  have  equivalent  expreamoiis  of  the 
Heb.  ...  "Ja,  .  .  .  vw,  e.g.  viol  <frdp«(v.»),  al  it 
BtToXiJ.  G.  B.  GiUV. 

AMHIEL  (Sk'ss  'kinsman  U  God').— 1.  Son  of 
Gemalli.  und  spy  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Nu  13"  Pj. 
2.  Father  of  Mncbir  (.-we  art.),  2  S  S)**-  17*^.  8. 
According  to  tlic  Chronicler,  the  sixth  son  of  Obed- 
cilom,  who  with  his  family  constituted  one  of  the 
courses  of  doorkeeiK-rs  in  tho  time  of  David ;  to 
them  was  allotted  charge  of  the  S.  gate  (of  tlie 
temple)  and  tlio  storehouse  (I  Ch  '20,  esp.  vv.'-'*). 
Prei^umably.  therefore,  Ammiel  wiw  the  name  of 
a  division  of  the  doorkeepers  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler— c  b.c.  300.  Cf.  Driver,  i,or  500  f. : 
Graf,  Die  Geadiicht.  Jiueh.  d.  A.T.  213-247,  esp. 
242  f.,  240  f.  ;  Gray,  Stvd.  in  Hcb.  Prt'jKr  .Names, 
ch.  iiL  p.49fr.    ft.  1  Ch  3*.    Seo  Ei.iam. 

G.  II.  Gray. 

AHMIHUD  (-n-TCH  'Idnsntan  is  ciajeaty ')•—!• 
An  Ephraimite,  father  of  Elishama  (see  art.),  Nu 
l»  2"  "*»•»  10^  (P).     Presumnbly  identieal  with  A- 

•  For  fuller  diKussion  o(  t^e  mcaains  of  Xhl»  rmme,  iid  tbe 
roUowlng  n&BiM  bc^nnlciB  with  Ammi,  see  Kajisb,  PaorEiu 
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Mn  of  Ladan,  1  Ch  7".  2.  A  Simeonite,  father  of 
Shemnel  (»ee  ftrt.),  No  34"(P).  3.  A  NaphtaJile, 
father  of  IVdahel  (see  art.).  NttW^tl').  4.  Acc«ni- 
ing  to  tlie  KcrK  of  2  S  13^  and  the  AV,  A.  waa  the 
Dame  of  tlie  father  of  David's  con  temporary,  the 
Q«ahurit«  king  Talmai.  The  Kethibh,  followed  by 
UV,  reads  -nn-ny— tlie  closely  similar  letters  n  and  t 
replacing  ^  and  i.  Between  the  two  readings  it  ia 
difficult  to  decide ;  for  wliilo  the  f^eri  is  better 
supported,  the  KethUth,  as  a  name  occurring 
nowhere  dso  in  OT,  ih  the  lianlor  reading,  fi.  Hou 
of  Omri,  father  of  Uthai  (I  Ch  »*). 

G.  B.  Gray. 
AHHIROB  (Tn-9B).— See  Aumihud,  No.  4, 

JLHMIHADAB  (2-yiZ  'kinsman  is  Kene^ou^*  or 
iteiiiapB  'niy  people  ih  genurouii,'  B  'Afieiraliiff, 
A  '&MtPa9i^  i  in  NT  Mt  V  (and  Lli  3»?1  'Afu^aS^^, 
whence  tbo  najne  to  AV  of  NT  i»  spelt  Aminadab). 
— 1.  According  to  the  gonealojiy  in  Iliitli,  wliii-h 

fives  David's  ancestry,  Animinaclab  was  son  of 
tain  and  father  of  Nahahon  (Ru  4'"-=  1  Ch  2",  Mt 
1*} ;  as  father  of  Nah^^hon  ho  is  also  mentioned  in 
Nn  I'  2"  7'"  10'*  (V).  Through  lii«  daiijrlitcr 
Eliaheba  he  beiwuiio  father-in-law  of  Aaron,  Kx  0" 
(P).  2.  A<xinriUng  to  1  Ch  0^  A.  was  son  of 
Kobatb  and  father  of  Korali ;  hut  in  uthor  state- 
ments about  Kohath'n  children  {eg.  Ex  6'»,  Nu  3", 
1  Ch  0^)  A.  is  not  mentioned  ;  moroover,  cUewhero 
Izhur  apjR'ars  as  son  of  Kohaih  and  father  of 
Kuraliir.x  O'*-"',  1  Ch  G'").  There  can  lie  little 
doubt,  LhiTcfore,  that  A  has  necidentally  rvplaccd 
Izhar  in  X  Ch  6"  ;  thi«  may  have  arisen  in  eonij'ilinfr 
the  list  fniru  a  fulkr  list  of  the  Kohathites  which 
menttonod  the  connexion  of  A.  (No.  1]  with  them. 
3.  Aooordins  to  ihe  Chronielor  (1  Ch  IS"*- ") 
another  A.  was  chief  of  a  I.Hvitical  house  in  the 
(lays  of  David  ;  he  is  de«ftril*d  a*  a  aon  of  Uzziel, 
wlio  wa**  one  of  the  sons  of  Koliath  ( I  Ch  6'}. 

G.  B.  Okay. 

AMMINADIB  {^m  'CC)  occurs  in  AV  snd  HVm  of 
a  very  obscure  pa*«i"e,  Ca  fi*' '  my  soul  made  iitu 
tike  tlie  chariots  of  Ajnminadib.'  ItV  and  AVm 
do  not  regard  the  term  as  a  pr.  naiiip,  but  render 
'niv  soul  set  me  on  {\IV  among)  the  elmriots  of  my 
willinK  (HV  princely)  people.'  In  Kautzwh's  tr. 
of  CT  the  possace  isomitte*!  from  the  loxt,  and  is 
rendcreil  in  a  lootnoto,  'Mein  Verlnnfren  [vor] 
sotzstB  mich  auf  die  Wagen  meines  \'oIIce!«,  eines 
Ktllen,'  witli  the  remark  that  it  is  <iuitc  unin- 
teUi^iiblH  in  its  present  fontoxt.  The  pjeat  variety 
of  interpretation  and  exegc-sis  of  the  words  will  lie 
found  exhibited  in  KoiiasMr,  v.  301  ff.  :  ef.  Hitzij;. 
ti.  Hohe  Licfi,  H2i.,  and  comm.  of  I>litz.'*rli,  Ewald, 
Udttcher,  Zockler,  OelUi,  etc.  See  Song  or  S<)Nr.s. 

J.  A.  Semhe. 

AHHI3HADDA]  {^-n  'kinsman  i»  Shaddai,' 
sec  God).— A  Dnnit*^,  father  of  Ahiezer  (see  art.), 
Nul"2'-»7"-"  liPlP). 

AHMIZABAD  (t?:^lt  'kinsman  (or,  my  people) 
has  made  a  jiretmnt'). — Son  of  Kenaiah,  for  whom 
he  appears  at  times  to  have  oflieialed  :  but  the 
Ktaieincnt  in  th«  only  ptsssge  (1  Ch  27")  where  he 
is  mentioned  is  obsnire.  G.  B.  Gray. 

AHHON,  AMMONITES  Ccri;.  fv:ir-:f',  in  tbo 
infteri]ttionjj,  Ilit-Aiiiiinui).  —  A  people  occupying 
territory  tai*t  of  the  Jordun,  Ijctwcen  the  Aniou 
on  the  south  and  the  Jahlxik  on  the  north.  The 
land  lying  farther  to  the  south,  separated  from 
them  I'y  the  Amon,  wax  the  possc*wion  of  the 
Moal'ites.  Before  the  arrival  or  the  Israelites  at 
the  plains  of  Moab,  the  Ammonites  hnd  been  driven 
Itoek  from  the  Jordan  lianks  by  an  Aniorite  tribe 
from  the  west  under  Sihon.  These  Amorites  estab- 
lished a  kingdom,  can'ed  out  of  the  Ammonite  terri- 
tories, with  UeshboQ  as  their  capital,     in  thin  way 


a  >«trip  of  land  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
%'arying  in  breadth  from  2U  Ut  30  miles,  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  belon;:;;ing  to  the  Ammonites,  and 
was  aasignod  to  the  trannjordanic  tribes  of  Beuben 
and  God.  The  original  territories  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, extending  from  the  Amon  to  the  Jabbok, 
and  reaehing  to  the  easteni  hank  of  the  Jordan, 
lia<l  in  earlier  years  been  held  by  a  giaut  race 
called  ZaimEUmmitn  (Dt  2'^"),  to  whom  it  8>eems 
that  Og,  king  of  Bawhan,  alwo  belongwl  (Dt  3"). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  children  of  Aminon,  an 
account  is  given  in  Gn  19*,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted by  soma  as  genuinely  blstorieal,  and  by 
others  ai  a  reminiscence  of  a  certain  family  lola- 
tioiuihip,  cohiunKl  by  bitter  hostility  and  national 
hatred.  The  latter  position  is  niaintainetl  bv  such 
di^tin^itshod  and  niodrnite  cxegi;t<>5  as  Dillmann 
and  Bertheau  ;  but  by  them  the  mvLh  is  rcgardetl 
as  historicaHy  justified,  and  indeed  sug^tod,  by 
the  lustful  cliaracter  and  irregular  habits  of  the 
Aiunmnites,  On  the  other  hand,  I)elit)»ch  perti- 
nently asks  how  snch  an  origin  can  be  assigned  to 
the  narrative,  seeing  tliat  uioir  sunposod  descent 
front  Lot:  is  made  the  one  ground  tor  exccptjonat 
treatment  of  the  Ammonites  and  Mn.ihitefi  <Dt 
•»■ ").  The  HttJry  of  their  origin  oertaiidy  does 
not  afford  occasion  for  contemptuous  or  liowtile 
tn^atment.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  their 
unbrothcrly  conduct  towards  Isi-ael,  which  caused 
such  delay  and  hardehip  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance 
into  the  prumiseii  land  (f^t  2ii*).  It  appears  to 
Delitracli  that  the  lewdness  and  moral  corruption 
which  characterized  their  later  history  resulted 
fniiD  their  tainted  origin,  rather  than  suggested 
the  story  of  that  origin  as  given  in  our  Scriptnrsa. 
In  any  caKe,  wu  muKt  regard  thin  nutice  aa  indicating 
a  clow  relatiousliii)  l«itween  the  Ammonites  ami 
the  Israelites.  That  such  a  f.innly  connexion 
rcnily  did  subsist  between  the  two  nations  is  oon- 
tirmpd  hy  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  namw  of 
M4>abit-e  and  Ammonite  persons  and  places  that 
have  come  down  to  us  arc  easily  understood  by 
the  u«e  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  From  this  circum- 
stance Kautz^ch  quite  fairly  concludes  that  these 
nations  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
but  must  have  a  [Oace  given  them  among  the  cacea 
allied  to  the  Ilebn-ws. 

Tbo  name  by  wliieh  they  were  first  known  was 
'children  of  Ammon.'  Only  in  the  literature  of 
very  late  afjes  do  we  find  the  name  Ammon  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  |>cup1e  (Pa  S3''].  In 
(his  very  late,  proliabty  Maccauean,  psalm*  [the 
only  p^aoe  in  OT  ouUido  the  Pput.  in  which 
Lot's  name  is  found),  a  list  is  given  of  ten  tribes 
confederated  in  open  and  violent  opposition  to 
Israel  at  the  ro-dedication  of  the  temple,  in  which 
llie  nanies  of  Amnion  and  Moab  occur.  It  is  Uien 
said  of  al]  thoie  confederates  that '  tbev  have  holpcn 
the  children  of  LoL'  This  latter  designation  is  do 
doubt  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabitos.  Tim  meaning  nf  the  name  Bunfl  Ammi, 
literally  *sonf*of  mv  people,'  points  to  derivation 
from  parents  l>oth  of  whom  were  of  one  race. 

The  statement  in  Nn  21«  that  '  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Amnion  vras  strong."  t  comin"  after 
a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Amorites  by 
the  Tspaelitcs  as  reaching  to  that  Itorder,  is  under- 
Klood  by  K&utZM;h  and  others  as  indicating  the 
reason  why  the  Israelites  did  not  cjiny  their  con- 
quests farther  east,  and  a«  iherc-fore  opposed 
to  Dt  2",  wliich  makes  Israel  avoid  coufllct 
with  the  Ammonites  la  consequence  of  a  divine 
command.  Tlio  earlier  passage,  however,  may 
be  read  as  gi^Tng  the  reason  why  Sihon  and  hia 

•  Bee  Ewnld,  UUtoru  nf  hraei,  i.  812,  uwi  CbtjTw.  OrMn  nf 
Uta  Praltrr,  IfiOl.  p.  07. 
f  blUtnana  sind  amtiy  others  nsd   hon  TV  '3^'m'  (or 
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Amorites  had  not  {>iislied  their  conquests  hcyoud 
(his  Btripof  land,  nilh  the  posMBtniuu  uf  whivh  they 
bad  re6t«d  satiBfied.  The  Ammonites  had  retreatx^ 
bcJore  the  Amoritcs  within  the  natural  fortresses 
of  their  inland  mountain  region.  But  chough  they 
bad  thun  under  compuhuon  ahandoncd  the  truitfut 
Jordan  Valley,  the  Anitiionitefi  never  t^ea-neJ  to  look 
Upon  the  whnli'  svvet^{>  of  countrj'  down  to  the  river 
L  iMokit  as  n;;litfu1ly  theirs.  Boino  300  yenra  Rtt«r 
tlio  oonint'st  of  the  bind  by  the  Isr.,  the  kin;^' 
of  the  Aiiinnniitcs  inado  the  uureoAoiialile  claim 
that  they  ^honld  restore  to  hira  the  country  that 
had  been  taken  so  loc^  before,  not  from  his  fore- 
fatherA,  hnfc  from  their  Amoritc  conq^ncrors  (Jg 
11'*).  This  the  Israelites,  under  the  bravo  (Jilcod- 
ite  chief  Jephthah,  rcfusod  to  do,  inflicting'  upon  the 
Amninnitca  and  their  allies  a  moat  humiliating  and 
l«mahui};ilefeat.*  Frovioiutothi8,foreit*liteenyearSj 
iibe  Ammonites  hod  h&tasBDd  thoae  tvlio  ooonpiea 
tite  coveted  district;  nnd  so  Buooeesful  had  they 
been  in  this  that  they  were  encouraged  to  venture 
across  the  Jordan,  and  there  held  in  terror  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Judah,  Bcniamin,  and  Ephroitn. 
While  this  is  reported  primarily  and  mainly  to 
shovr  the  depth  to  which  tho  iBraclitca  had  eunk, 
it  also  aflbnis  proof  of  the  proweiA  and  milit.ar>' 
importanci;  of  the  AiiiniuniUwi. 

%\'hen  we  next  hear  of  them,  in  the  earlv  yeans 
of  king  Saal,  the  children  of  Ammon  ^orm  a 
iiowcrful  nation  under  a  capable  ruler,  kin^ 
rialuLsh.  One  of  the  Urnt  distinctions  in  hattlu 
(Cained  by  Saul  Mas  Ids  defeat  of  NahoAh  ami  the 
Aton)anit««,  and  the  dctivcranoc  of  tlic  inhabit- 
ants of  JatMMh'gilcoff,  to  whone  city  tlioy  had 
laid  9tei;e  (1  S  II).  The  LXX  text  here  rcad-t 
that  thw  eonllict  took  place  alioiit  a  month  afUir 
Said  hod  ascended  the  throne.  Diirinjj  the  earUer 
part  of  the  reign  of  Da\id,  hnstilitiea  between 
IhucI  and  Ammon  ceased,  because  in  tho  timo 
of  bia  trouble.  Kohoah,  either  this  name  mon- 
arch or  perhaps  hi^  sncoenor,  'rIiowmI  kindne^to 
David'  (2 S  KP).  On  the  death  of  DiLvid's  friend. 
messengers  were  sent  to  condole  with  his  eon 
Hanun,  who,  sunpectiiig  that  tlie^  M'cru  spies, 
treated  them  infamously,  ao  that  Da%id  was  obliged 
to  enter  up>on  a  war  to  wipe  out  the  initult  thai 
hod  been  put  upon  hia  ambaasadora.  Tlie  scn^e- 
\vm  oondact  of  the  Aimiionitc  monarch  nvidi>ntly 
atmkened  amon^  the  l.-tratditcs  all  the  old  bittrr- 
nen,  so  that  in  Uie  hour  of  vit'tory  ]).'i\'id  anr]  hin 
man  lost  all  control  of  thc:ii»<elvej:<,  and  inllictcd 
upon  the  rajiqaidhed  children  ol  Ammon  the  most 
cruel  and  re^'olting  barlKLritioti  (2  S  12**").  Their 
capital.  Babhath-Ammon,  woii  tskcn  by  Joab, 
I>avid'8  com mandcr-in -chief ,  though  lie  gave  the 
honour  to  the  king.  This  city  (in  Alaccahean 
limes  known  by  the  name  of  rhiladelpbia),  one  of 
the  dtien  of  the  Decapotis.  Iny  about  20  uiUes  cost 
of  the  Jonlau,  ju&t  outside  tho  eofitern  l>order  of 
the  territory  of  Gad,  at  the  aonthem  spring  of 
the  Jobbok. 

After  tho  division  of  tho  kin;idom,  the  country 
that  hod  been  taken  from  tho  Anununit*:^  imtur- 
aUy  foU  with  tho  rest  of  the  trauajordanic  terri- 
to^  to  the  nation  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
Anunoiiitefl,  however,  eujou  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  dividi>d  kingdom  to  a«sert 
OfTBln  their  independence.  Tlieyalttoicnnod  eagerly 
with  the  AwtyriauA  in  their  attocK  on  Guead, 
obtainintr  inerooso  of  territory  as  the  reward  of 
their  »ervicc ;  nnd  Fubscf]UPntly,  when  Tiglath- 
HlcHT  defeated  the  UeuWuiUs  and  GadtCes,  the 
Ammonites  seem  to  have  liccn  ollowtxl  to  reoccupy 
portH,  at  least,  of  their  old  territory  on  the 
bonks  of  tJie  Jordan  (2  K  15*  1  Ch  'o'").  T!ie 
cmdty  which  they  practised  in  the  war  ayaiasi, 
*  Aoc  to  Kima  modem  critic*,  bowem,  Jg  Ills  td  is  « iftt«  in- 


Gilead  as  allieu  of  the  SjTian?  is  described  as  having 
been  cummilLed  with  the  object  of  getting  their 
borders  enlarged;  and  for  this,  and  for  tlzeir 
malignant  exultation  over  Israel's  fall,  they  aro 
denounced  by  the  prophet*  (Am  1",  Zeph  2'-*, 
Jer  4U'-',  Ezk  SI*-").  We  have  a  detailed 
account  {2  Ch  20)  of  hoi<tilitie9  btrtvvecn  the  Am- 
monitett,  at  the  head  of  a  pOM-erful  cimfederaoy, 
and  tlie  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  under  Jehosha- 
phaL  Great  prepamtinns  had  been  made  for  this 
campaign,  which  was  intended  to  be  decisive;  but 
BURpicions  of  treacherj'  among  the  allies  turned  the 
onus  of  tho  i)anic-&tric*kcn  hosts  agaimit  one  another 
in  n  great  shiugliter,  so  that  tho  children  of  Judah 
did  not  rcquiru  to  <Iraw  a  swunl. 

After  nearly  Itm  vuurs  wo  ngnin  find  the  Am- 
monites at  war  with  Judnh  (2  Cli  27*).  when  they 
were  tliorou^hly  bcut«n  by  Jotham,  and  laid  under 
a  hca\'y  tribute.  During  tho  ymm  in  which 
Judah  was  tottering  on  tlie  ver"o  of  overthrow, 
tho  Ammonites  ap]>ear  among  the  vassal  tribes 
usod  by  Babylon  to  harass  and  idundcr  those  Oiat 
had  revolted  from  her  sway  (2  K  24*).  After  the 
overthrow  of  Judah.  Baalls,  the  king  of  the  Am* 
nionites,  entertaining  still  the  old  unconquerable 
Hiinaty  towards  the  Jews,  aont  IsUiuael,  a  man 
rumuU'ly  connected  with  tho  royal  family  of 
Judah,  who  had  I)een  reHideiit  in  the  comitry  of 
Aiumuu,  to  murder  the  pupulur  and  successful 
governor  Gedaliah,  under  w-hom  the  Jewish  colony, 
consisting  of  those  who  remained  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  had  begun  to  prosper  (2  K  2.1^*'.  Jer  40^*). 
In  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  tho  Ammonites  were 
active  in  their  opposition  tothe  Jewa,  nmlicioasly 
endeavouring  to  liindor  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  ro.itoration  of  ibe  temple  (Nub  4). 
Tlirue  'hundred  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Judas 
Mnccabieus,  ttie  Ammonites  joineil  the  Syrians 
ngninst  the  •TeWH.  The  Jewish  leader  went  ttirough 
Gilead  and  inl1ictc<I  a  crushing  defeat  u])on  the 
Aninionitcs  and  titcir  confederates  under  tlioir  com- 
mander  TiniothcUH  (l  Mac  6^).  Tlie  Aniiiioiiiteit 
are  referred  to  by  Ju.'itin  Martyr,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  Christian  cent.,  as  even  tlieu  a 
numerous  people;  hot  not  more  than  a  centory 
Uter  Origen  speaks  rnguely  of  them,  as  of  Moabites 
and  Edomitcs,  claiinng  them  all  with  tho  Arab 
tribes ;  and  witli  this  doubtful  allu^sion  they  pass 
altofflithor  out  of  history. 

The  Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  notorious 
among  the  nations  for  their  nmelty.  Tlieir  religion 
waa  a  genuine  rcHectiou  of  thiit  iiifuinons  niitiouul 
characteristic  Th^  chief  deity  was  Molech  or 
Miloonul  K  IT"). 

Ammonitess  (r-psj),  woman  of  Ammon,  1  K  14""", 
2Ch  12"' 21*. 

LiTJiKATUHB.  —  Kkubneh   In  ni«Iim,    lian/twarUrtiucS,  1M4, 

fp.  U,  M — Ml  wlialratlo  ui<l  •.-uiiipc>;hciisivc  Bkdtdi.  S«« 
>ll)nisnn  aud  Delltnoh  on  Gn  tU^  in  t^iMr  GotninanUilM ; 
BirkM,  Hitlvry  of  Itntt,  II.  l»tidon,  lS7i!,  rr-  2W,  Sffl,  SfiS  IT. ; 
Ut  ISTS,  p.  2i,  etc. ;  EbrkTd,  Apoit^Uu,  EOiit,  l-^^^:.  IL  U9-U1. 

J.  MACPnERSON. 

AMHON  (i>37tt). -1.  Eldest  son  of  David  W 
Ahinuimi  the  Jczreclttctn.  Ucdishonoured  his  hall- 
sister  Tnmor,  and  was,  on  tliat  ac<«unt,  slain  by  her 
lirotherAb(ialom42.S3^l3i'-)-  In  2  S  13»kfliBcaUed 
Aminon(p:*0|t),  supjHtsedby  many  (on  the  analog  of 
Arabic)  to  be  a  diminutive  fonn,  puri>oseIv  usm  by 
Ah^Alom  to  express  eontemut;  ]x>ssihl v  It  is  only 
a  clerical  error.    2.  Sou  of  Shimon  (1  Ch  4'*). 

J.  F.  Stevxino. 

AMOK  (p'-oy  'deep').— A  priestly  familv  in  the 
limn  of  Zerubbabel  and  of^Joiak'im,  Ke)i  VJ?-  ■• 
SoeGEXEALOOV. 

AMON  (|'C(j,  It*  '  o  skilled,  or  master  workman,' 
Pr  8«  RV}.— 1.  One  of  th«  kin^^  uf  Judah,  sou  and 
successor  of  Manosseh.  Two  {•antHeJ  nccounts  of 
his  reign  are  given  in  2  K  2l'*-=*  and  2  Ch  SS*-** 
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IIU  name  occurs  in  tbti  <;eDealogica]  It^  of  the 
liDUse  of  D»vi<I,  1  Ch  i"*,  and  in  tliAt  of  the 
aiict!Stry  of  our  I^nl,  Mt  1'*.  It  ia  also  iimii- 
tioned  in  connexion  with  his  eon  Josiah  in  Jer  1' 
25^  Zejih  1'. 

A.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  a^o  of  twenty-two, 
nnd  hin  rtngu  liuitoti  two  fears  (mi-<KJ9  UX'.}.  U 
haa  beott  suiipoi^ed  that  his  name  mny  have  hatl 
some  connpxiun  with  Lhu  E^yp.  divinity  Amoii 
(seeTHKIiKS),  and  may  lhu»l«'an  illiistrntioii  of  the 
extent  of  his  fnther'a  hputhi:n  symjmlhieH.  Thuro 
in,  however,  no  other  evidericu  tliat  in  his  culti- 
vation of  foreign  forms  of  worship  Manaswh  wjia 
definitely  inllnenced  by  Egypt,  and  tho  namo  A. 
may  /jui'te  well  bo  Uebrew. 

All  that  we  know  of  A.  is  that  during  his  short 
reign  he  repeattid  all  the  idolatrous  practices  of  hU 
fatner'a  earUer  years.  Ho  had  iMien  nnaH'octod  by 
M&nas8eh*B  tanfv  repentAO'T-u  and  futilij  attempts 
at  reform,  and  wlieu  lie  came  into  _power  ho  gave 
(nil  Bcoj*e  to  tho  heathen  proclivities  with  wTiieh 
his  youthful  training  liad  imbned  him.  Tiie 
state  of  mattt^rii  under  A.  may  bo  inferred  partly 
from  the  fact  that  '  he  walked  in  all  the  way  tlial 
hi))  father  walked  in,  and  served  the  idola  that 
hia  fatln-r  si-rvcd,  and  wor>hipped  them '  (2  K 
21''),  partly  from  tiie  evils  that  were  found 
roropemt  at  the  time  of  Joniah'H  refnmiation  (2  K 
23*-",  2  Ch  34"),  and  partly  from  the  description 
which  the  i^rophets  Zephanmh  and  Juremiah  give 
of  the  religioufl  condition  of  dudah  in  the  be^ii' 
King  of  Johiah"8  reign  [Zeph  !*-»  »**  3'*,  Jer  2-0). 
An  Ashcrah  stood  in  tlio  hntu>e  of  the  Lord : 
incentHi  wok  htimt'd  Lu  Ihud  ;  the  sun,  muiiii,  and 
titar»  were  wornliipped ;  idohitroufl  prieat-s  were 
maintained  :  and  the  iiami^t  of  Malram  whk  held  aH 
sacred  as  that  of  J".  Perhaps  even  human  racH- 
fioe  vaa  not  discontinued.  Idolatry  in  religion 
was  accompanied  by  lawleiw  luxurv.  and  by  the 
corruption  of  moraU  in  every  pait  of  society.  The 
rulera  vci'-Tv  violent,  the  ludgcs  rapacioua,  the 
propheti!  treafheroiii^,  and  the  priests  profano. 

A.  wfu«  4iiin  by  condpirators,  and  wan  buriod  in 
the  new  burial-place  in  the  garden  of  Uzzn,  where 
his  father  ii1m>  lay.  He  wax  not  the  victim  of  a 
popular  revolt,  but  of  a  palacL*  intrigue  ;  for  the 
people  slew  hia  murderers,  nnd  set  his  son  Josiah 
on  the  throne.  It  iii  jws^ible  that  tho  plot  against 
A.  mny  1ihv«  been  runiieettrd  nith  some  attempt  at 
religioua  Reform,  like  the  revolt  of  Jehu  against 
Jehonun  of  Israel.  If  thi»  wrh  ho,  the  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  the  popular  rcai-tion  in  favour 
of  idolatry  was  strong  enough  to  delay  the  revival 
of  J"'s  worship  for  nearly  twenty  years.  But  the 
record  is  bo  meagro  that  this  must  remain  mere 
matter  of  conjecture. 

I.irm*-niiK.— Ftr  the  lut  r«)Dt,  mm  Kittcl.  BUt  of  Btb.  IL 
376 1.  Then  is  »  retdiog  hv  oim  ot  th«  bojids  in  th*  Alox.  US  of 
tha  I.XX  whlcliKivet  iwcKo  yean  lutcftd  of  (to  m  the  l«ngtli 
«t  A. 'a  rciifn.  Toll  hfts  htta  aafeiu]«d  &■  ituthantlc  by  Oftori^, 
Dulte  or  Uiuichcatcr  (Tha  Tima  (/  Z>amVr,  Umdon,  1U6),  on 
CTOuitils  q(  prophettcal  chToni>]og7,  in  wnicli  h*  ia  phrt\y 
uipvorud  by  Ebi«rd  <SK,  1817.  iiJ.  ess  tt.X  For  tho  other  ildc, 
fee  T^ieniu*,  JMf  OOcAcr  d*r  Kdniyt,  in  loe,,  and  ih*  aatM  in 
ewaU  iGaOiiehU,  &  S.  8.  nt> ;  Eag.  U.  Iv.  206X 

9.  A  governor  of  Snmaria  in  the  davs  of  Ahab, 
mentioned  in  1  K  22'«  (js?}  and  2  Cfi  18»  (fax). 
The  prophet  Micaiah  wiu<  given  into  his  cuBtody 
when  Ahab  set  ont  with  Jehoshaphat  on  his  fatal 
attempt  against  Riunoth-gileiid.  The  LXX  has 
M>me  Bingular  variations  on  this  name.  In  1  K  he 
apjioars  as  ^fivp  rlu'  ^acrtX/a  r$i  vii\tut  (or  ace,  to 
another  rpailing  'AfitiCiv  rby  Spxovra].  In  2  Ch  he 
iii'Eti*ip(aim  2t;iftvp)  dfixoyrn.  Josei-hus  calls  him 
'Axd^w.  (See  ZATW,  1885,  S.  173  IF.)  3.  'The 
children  of  Amon'  (i'^v)  are  mentioned  in  Neh  ""^ 
among  '  the  children  of  .Solomon's  servants,'  in  tho 
list  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Bab.  Exile 


with  Zerubbshel  and  Jeshua,  In  the  parallel  list 
in  Eir  (2^')  the  namo  appears  as  Ami  (•55),  4. 
Amon  (god).    See  THEBES. 

James  Pathick. 

AHORITES  {-T^tin  'tho  Amorito*).— The  namo 
has  been  supposed  to  signify  'mountaineer';  but 
the  two  Eleb.  words  \'mer  and  'Amir,  by  which  the 
i<igniiication  is  supp<>rtcd,  mean  'summit*  and 
'  tower,' mil  '  niountiiin.'  In  the  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
tcxte,  as  well  tut  in  tho  Tol  cl-Amama  tablets,  the 
nameij^wTitten  Amarrft, '  tlie  .Aniorite,' the  country 
being  Amurri  ;  the  Egj'p.  form  i?  Araur,  '  Amorite"* 
Syria  and  Pal.  were  known  to  tho  Semites  of 
Habybnia  as '  the  land  of  the  Amohto'  aa  far  back 
as  tho  time  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  (d.c.  380Uh  and  the 
Sumerian  nnmo  Martn  (which  has  been  eonneeted 
with  that  of  tlie  Phten.  city  Marathus  and  moun- 
tain Brathyl  is  probably  a  mmUficalion  of  Amurra. 
Aceonlini*  to  an  early  Bab.  geognipliical  list 
liV'AI  iL  50.  5U),  Sanir  {the  Senir  of  Dt  3")  waa 
a  synonym  of  Subartuiu  or  northern  Svrio.  In 
Sumerian  times  'the  land  of  the  Ajnorit^s'  was 
also  known  as  Tidnim  or  Tidann. 

In  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Aiuama  tabIctH(li.C.  1400) 
and  of  tho  Xineteeiitb  Kgj-j).  iJj-naitly  (B.C.  1300) 
'the  land  of  the  Amoritts'  dctiutexf  the  inlona 
region  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  IVl.  of  lator 
davd.  In  3iuiny  panMigefl  of  the  OT,  however,  tho 
Amoritefl  appear  as  the  predominant  population  of 
Canaan,  and  accordingly  (a-s  in  tho  cnneifonu 
injieriptions)  give  their  name  to  tho  inhabitanta  of 
the  whole  eountrj*  (sec  2  H  21',  Am  2"- ").  The 
Hintes  of  Gn  '.W,  Jon  9'  II'*  are  Amorites  In  Gn 
48»  2  S  21";  the  JuhuKitra  of  J.*  15«  18".  Jg  1" 
19".  2  8  5"  24'"  are  Amoriles  in  Jos  10»-«  (cf.  Erk 
10*);  and  the  Hittiten  of  fhbmn  in  Gn  23  take 
the  place  of  the  Amoritea  of  Mamre  in  Gn  14**. 
Strictly  spiw.king,  however,  according  to  Nu  13", 
while  the  Amah-kites,  or  |le<lawin,  dwell  in  the 
desert  to  the  south,  and  the  Canaanltos  in  the  coa-st- 
lands  of  Phojnicia  and  the  valley  of  tho  Jordan, 
'the  llittitesand  the  J«buisites  and  the  Amorites 
dwell  in  the  mountain».' 

Amorite  kingdoms  also  existed  to  the  sonth  and 
eodt  of  Palestine.  In  early  ilayR  we  hear  of 
AiTioriles  to  t)ie  soutli-we-'t  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gn 
W,  uf.  Dt  V-**).  but  at  the  time  of  the  lixodus 
their  two  chief  kingdoms  were  those  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  on  the  eaatern  side  of  the  JorJan  (I>t  31*, 
Jos  2'").  Og  rule<l  in  [la.«han.  Sihon  more  ttf  the 
HOUth,  where  he  bad  driven  Lhu  Moabiten  from  the 
fertile  lands  between  the  Jabhok  and  the  Amon 
(Nu  2I'»-«1.  T1»B  overthrow  of  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  tlie  occupation  of  their  territories,  were  among 
the  lirst  aehievninpnts  of  the  l3raetiti«h  invaders  of 
Canaan  (Nu  21'^"**).  A  fragment  of  an  Amorite 
song  of  trinmpli  oi-er  the  conquered  Moabites  is 
given  in  Nn  21"*',  where  it  is  turned  against  the 
conquerors  themselves. 

^V  hether  Che  Amorite  kingdoms  were  tlie  result  of 
comjuest,  or  whetlier  tlio  Aninrites  represented  the 
original  pouulationof  the  country  ea^itof  the  Jordan, 
wc  do  not  know.  A  still  more  dilticiUt  problem  is 
tho  relation  Iwtween  the  Amorites  and  llittites  in 
southern  J'alestine.  That  tho  two  peoples  were 
interlocked  there,  vre  know  from  the  statement 
of  Ezk  (Itt'I  in  regard  to  the  double  imrentogo 
(Aniorite  and  Hittite)  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  norlTi, 
in  '  the  land  of  the  Amorites'  of  the  cuneiform  and 
Egj-p.  iufecriptions*,  the  interlocking  wa»  due  to 
Hittite  conquest.  Before  the  reign  of  Tahutmes  III- 
of  the  EighLeentli  Eg\p.  DvriaHty  (B.C.  lol>*-1449). 
tJie  Amorite  strongholit  of  Kadosh  on  the  Oroiit«i 
hiwl  been  captured  by  the  Hittitcs,  and  had  become 
their  soathem  oapital.  The  Hittites,  however, 
were  intruders  from  the  north. 

On  tho  Egyi).  monuments  the  Amorites  arc  de- 
picted as  a  toll  race,  with  fair  skiiui,  light  (also 
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black)  hair,  and  blue  ej'ee  (Tomkiiis,  Jrl,  of  tfte 
Anthropoiogieat  InjtitiUc,  xvtii.  3,  v.  224).  Tliey 
tbos  resembled  tbo  Libyans  (the  Berbers  of  to> 
day),  aud  betuiii;:ed  U>  tlie  %vLite  race.  The 
same  type,  with  profileA  rcscmbliiij^  those  of  the 
Ainoriteii  on  the  K^rj'^i.  nionumcnUt,  la  BtUl  met  with 
ID  Pal.,  eepecially  in  Uie  extreme  e^outh.  The 
tall  elatare  of  thu  Ainnriteft  impreRMed  ths  Ittrael- 
itefl  (Nu  13«-»»,  Dt  2^*"  9*,  it  tlie  Aaakim  are 
to  be  n^rarded  as  Amorites}.  Amorites  from  time 
to  time  Kttled  in  Ejiypt,  and  became  natoralised 
subjects  of  the  Pharaoh.  Thas,  in  the  reign  of 
Taliutmos  III.,  the  ewonlbearcr  of  the  kinj^  and  hi» 
brother,  a  priest,  vcro  aona  of  an  'Amorito'  and 
hifl  wife  Karuno. 

Ld  the  age  of  the  Tel  ebAmama  oorresiioiidenoe, 
the  EtiTP*  governor  of  the  'land  of  the  Aniuriles* 
VU  Abd-A*herah  (written  AlxJ-Asirti  and  Abd- 
Aarotn),  who,  'v^-ith  his!  son  Kzer  (Aziru),  mode 
saoeeesfiil  war  af^ainst  Kib-hadnd,  ttie  governor  of 
Phomlcia,  eventually  drivin;;;  him  front  bis  cities 
of  Zeniar  and  (iebal.  Azirii  aecms  to  have  been 
aa«Lst«d  by  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  Aram-naha- 
raim  (MiLanni).  In  tome  of  hbi  deRpatches  to  the 
Pliaraoh  he  describes  the  Hittltea  &Jt  advanciD^ 
•outiiirard,  and  as  having  captured  Tnnlp  and  other 
Ejjyp.  towns  in  nortliprn  Syria.  The  kiiigiloiiia 
of  Ug  and  (prolxibly)  Silion  did  not  as  yet  exist, 
•the  lield  oi  Bashon*  (Ziri-Basaaa)  being  under 
the  ICyyp*  governor  Artama-Samas.  One  of  the 
letters  is  from  the  king  to  tlie  governor  of  '  the  city 
of  the  Amorites/  and  orders  certain  Amnrite  rebeht 
to  be  sent  in  chains  to  the  Pharaoh,  whose  names 
are  Sarm,  Tuya,  l-.V^ya,  Yiavari  (or  PiMVM'il,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Manya,  Dfi-^artt,  riihtuia,  nnil  Niinniiiklit>. 
About  a  centnry*  and  a  half  later,  Mereii['tali,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Kamscn  n. ,  built  a  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites  [Anast  iii.  Jiev.  6).  and  one  of 
tbo  chief  olliciah  at  his  court  wa«  Bcn-Marnna,  the 
son  of  Yupa'a  or  Vau  *  the  great.'  from  Ziri>Basana. 
But  wc  do  not  know  whetlier  Baahan  was  at  Uic 
time  nnder  Amorile  rule. 

LrrcBATnut.  —  Sbvc«,  'Tb«  W)i<t«  Rnca  if  AjicI«ciI  FalMttne,' 
Id  Ui«  £jrpof.  July  i>^S  :  liataa/tht  (J;'fl^1'l '. 

A.  U.  Sayck. 
IHOS  (Etej).- 

t.  The  Prophet. 
U.  Tht  (•rftj.hwy. 

1.  Authcnlidlaf. 
S,  Ctinli-iiU. 
S.  TbooIocYt 
4.  Style. 
III.  Uteraturc 

J.  The  Prophet.  —  This  is  the  name  of  the 
prophet  \vhot«  book  in  our  Bibles  *  occupies  the 
third  place  amonpit  the  Minor  Pruphuta.f  The 
Or.  and  Lat.  Falher»,  being  for  Ihe  most  i>art 
tinacquatnted  with  Heh.,  frequently  con/onndL-d 
his  name  with  the  (jnite  dilferunt  one  of  IttaiabV 
iatlicr,  Amot.     Oar  prophet  has  no  namesake  in 

*TIta  mjttm  order  b  ohsonrcd  in  our  cdlUoni  of  Ui«  Itcb. 
Bfldr.  but  in  Uie  LX3>  Amo»  loUuw*  Uomk.  Tbc  lainc  li  ibc 
OMi  in  the  S)Tbc  IJ^t-s  ot  Uw  PnpbatM.    Oivg.  H^x.  hjih- 

t  Hm  nun*  hu  been  very  r&iioiuiljr  CKpUincfL  JeiosK,  la 
Ui  p«clu:c  to  Joel,  uni)«rfi4nd»  it  u  iDMnUigr  v*4  uAo  btan  a 
toad,  but  In  the  pnfaoe  to  Amoa  h*  nukM  It  equlvalont  to  Ih* 
ynpff  rAfif  U  torn  a4ututer.  BukUiu  g\ttM  the  kltematlrps 
'  'SfiU,  tearing  th4  people  a*md«T.  A  lUbblnkai 
-'.-ru  tbM  '  tht  proptwt  WW  okJIed  Amos  Iwcauw  be 
■.      .  -  Ucb.  'ama»)  at  tcn|rue>'  And  rvpnaealM  tfae  Lnrd 

u  «vin)i.  - 1  Mnt  Amoc.  uul  tticv  wiled  hlra  itarmiurwr.'  Thc- 
■kUi»  ucrlb«cl  tb«  nn«  phyvIcKl  laaniiity  to  Uoaes,  loJah. 
i«S  Jcreniftl).  GtPcniui  {TKe*.  VHi)  iru  cUfpowd  tc  iwk  &ri 
tigirp'  etymoIofTTi  ocnnparlnf:  luch  btmiilar  Kfryp.  fcraut  tm 
JiNorM,  ^ntatti.  Bui  the  unml  t'tulMbIc  view  1>  thai  wblrli 
lnc«*  H  to  the  verb  'awutt  ( •=  to  bvAr),  »ii(l  looks  on  it  ft*  tii««n- 
BV  imnUm-btQrtr  or  IntrdfMii.  Tlie  alU'ioiX  «(  expUmUon  1b 
«wiiMl  loo  for  wbea  it  ii  »ugffe«t«d  lh«t  tho  dud*  m-w  bnpoMd 
W  Ibi  diiM'a  p«r«Qt«  be<»un  of  tho  htAwy  lo«l  ot  povtrtj 
VMCfc  Im  «■«  dooHHtl  to  cftrrj . 


the  OT.*  It  is  ahno-tt  certain  that  he  was  a 
Juda^an  by  birth  :  Am  1'  is  not  absolutely  de- 
cisive, but  taken  ini  conjunction  with  1^^  it  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  eoutbcm 
kingdom.  The  attempts  which  liave  been  made 
to  prove  bis  northern  orij,'in  from  the  »iK:lling  of 
certain  words  (■*"'  5"  6*^  ^"  S')  muat  be  pronounced 
failures.  He  owne^I  a  nmall  Hock  of  a  jieeuliar 
breed  of  sheep,  ugly  and  short-footed,  but  valuable 
for  their  excellent  wool  Icf.  2  K  3*,  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  vol-fd  (Am  1')  occurs]. 
These  he  pastured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokoa, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.    (See  Tekoa.)    Part 


of  his  livelihood  was  derived  from  tbo  Ughlly- 
■  "    ■      "      "  ,7").     Hij 

own  account  of  himwlf  (T^**")  gives  ua  the  impreS' 


estiHjmed  fruit  of  a  few  syeumoru  trw»  (""j, 

"  " "        J*.  Uj 

aion  that,  though  poor,  he  Mas  indeiiendent,' and 
able,  when  occasion  demanded,  to  leave  Itia  Sock 
for  a  while.  This  is  more  probable  than  the  sup- 
position thnt  he  brought  his  bheep  with  him  from 
Tekoa  to  Bethel.  It  ifl  extremely  likelj  that  hia 
father  hod  followed  the  same  occupation,  for  in 
the  East  avocations  are  hereditary.  The  omission 
of  the  father'fi  name  in  the  superscription  of  the 

Iirophecy  would  (teem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
Hjloug  to  a  rlistinguirthcd  family  (contrast  Is  1', 
.ler  V,  K7k  P,  Ho«  1',  Joel  I'  etc.).  A  worth- 
less JewLxh  tradition  makes  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoa  (2  S  H)  to  have  been  his  grandmother. 

In  his  day  it  was  still  common  for  those  who 
appeared  as  prophclH  to  come  fortli  from  cireles 
ttliere  the  prat-ticca  and  influences  cherished  were 
of  s^ich  a  nature  ks  to  prepare  men  for  this  higii 
office.  But  he  was  doing  bin  ordinnrj-  work  when 
the  impulae  came  which  brought  him  to  Bethel, 
the  ecclcFiiaBtieal  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom,  there 
to  dcDouaee  the  eins  of  Israel.  God  calk'U  him,  with- 
out any  intermediary  (7^*;  cf.  GaJ  P),  and  tho  caU 
came  with  a  eonhtraining  force  which  left  no  choice 
but  to  follow  (3*).  Extemsl  nvpnlR,  no  doubt,  had 
their  influence.  It  i*  iinpo^siblu  to  rend  the  book 
without  feeling  how  deeply  A.  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  westward  movement  of  the  Assyr. 
colossus,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
campaigns  prosecnted  in  this  direction  by  Salma> 
naaaar  in.  (785-77.'*  B.r.),  or  by  A.-wunla'nil  (773- 
756  B.C.),  hod  excitc^l  his  alarm.  Tho  note  of  time 
1',  *two  years  bpfore  tho  earth(^uake, 'does  not  afford 
much  help  in  dating  hh  mi-<u.ion.  Zee  U'  assigns 
this  carthquokc  to  the  reign  of  Urziah  of  Judah  ; 
and  Jerome,  on  Am  P,  makes  l)old  to  identify  it 
wiUi  tho  one  which  Joiicphua  {Ant.  ix.  x.  4)  asworts 
to  have  occurred  as  a  puuixliment  of  I'uiah's 
HAcrilege :  S^uando  iram  Domini  nou  solum  ptena 
iijnB,i|iii  HfU-TdHguit  fuit,  »ed  etterrru  iiioluBi'MitHndit, 
ijuem  Hebrti'i  tunc  accidiHHecoiumemorant.'  Am  1' 
fixea  t!ip  proplmt'-H  nctiWty  in  the  i»eriod  when 
Jeroboum  ii.  of  Israel  was  contemporaneous  with 
Uzziah.  Tliia  period  extended  from  77.'5  to  750 
B.C.  The  tone  of  the  prophecy  leaves  little  doubt 
that,  when  it  was  dctivered,  the  bulk  of  Jeroboam's 

*  Our  Englikh  nitilM,  affnelrK  In  tbU  with  tho  tnftjorltr  c4 
taodem  Vi$§,  mt^nlion  •  fVcondlAios.  This  ii  in  Bt.  Luke'i 
&rcoiint  r>r  tl)ir  c<^r^<^<^tr}'  ''f  Jooi^h,  th«  pUtMlre  tether  of  our 
I>jr<l.  Lk  s^.  There  ii.  howtvor,  torn*  unc«rtsintj^  as  to 
whether  tho  correot  form  U  not  Amos.  Tht)  Gr.  'Au*(  Is  not 
dedstvc,  iluco  ll  U  tuftd  In  the  I.XX  inditrerentljr  tor  jncM 
(Ifl  It>  ft.nd  c<oy  (Am  V),  prcciwly  u  Jcroioa  hu  Atiwt  In 
both  ouco.  T)ie  rcahitta  aim  fitila  to  hirlp  tit.  mMr«iu  il 
trsnSIllerKt«8  tlio  iiruphct'i  nuns  ,£DQ10^  ukI  that  of 
lioUah'a  [athrr  t  Oi^l.  U  I.k  P»  It  coioblnc«  the  two  fortni 
«Q.SCa\  DfOUxHT-h  and  KklkliiNon,  In  their  fUb.  Xno  TeHa- 
m^nU,  A«Mm  in  hvonr  of  Amox,  both  flvlii^  poK.  Tli« 
igiiMlion  i*  not  Important.  In  ssy  cue  we  kn«w  nothios  eon- 
oeraing  the  pcraon  nuncd,  uid  It  b  not  ponlbk  to  do  mon 
UiM  etate  the  negftUi'e  cottcIuHlon  th»t  he  cannot  bare  been 
Mtlier  tbo  prophet  ol  Tekoa  or  the  father  o(  bMlob,  eeetog  be  l« 
rrmnved  from  Joseph  by  on  lourvbl  at  odI;  ictbd  {anvnuions. 


splendid  achievement-'*  had  already  heen  wrought. 
The  mlnifltry  of  Amoo  ^hutild  tliereforo  hv  dated 
about  '(JO  B.C.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made, 
on  the  ground  of  internal  eridcnce,  to  bring  it 
down  a  quarter  of  a  cycntury,  and  dat<i  it  about  734. 
This,  however,  would  require  aa  to  sot  naido  Am 7"-*\ 
a  eertion  wliidi  liears  every  mark  of  veTisiinill  lude. 
Buthel  was  tlie  principal  scene  of  his  preflthinf;, 
perhaps  the  only  one.  When  he  had  delivered 
several  addretssett  llmre,  AuiuKiah,  thu  chief  priest 
of  the  royal  s&nctuaiy,  sent  a  messai;o  to  the 
kin^',  who  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  present, 
accusing  thu  preacher  of  treason,  and  at  the 
aatno  time  ordered  the  latter  to  quit  the  realm. 
Evidently  there  was  some  reaaon  to  fear  that  the 
op|ircs5cu  poor  might  lie  stirred  up  to  revolt  against 
their  lordii  and  maj-ttir!?.  The  thrents  of  coming 
judgment  would  dinturh  many  liPiirers,  The 
denunciation  of  cruelty  and  injuitticD  would  awake 
many  echoes.  Yet  the  priewt's  language  e^"inco!» 
all  the  contempt  which  a  highly-pla<,-ed  official 
feels  towards  an  interfering  nobody,  a  fellow  who, 
as  he  thinks,  gains  a  precarious  livoHhood  by 
prouh<>»yitiv:.  Jcroliuuni  docK  nut  w;c;m  to  have 
paid  luui'hTieed.  In  the  Hah.  Taliu.  Pcsnehi/n,  fol. 
o7b,  it  is  said :  '  Huw  is  it  proved  that  Jeroboam 
did  not  receive  the  accusation  brought  against 
Amo»7  .  .  .  The  king  answered  (in  reply  to 
Amnziah],  God  forhid  that  that  righteous  man 
should  liavo  said  thie  ;  and  if  ho  hath  said  it,  what 
can  I  do  to  him?  TLic  Shcchinnh  hath  said  it  to 
him.'  The  conversation  is  lictitioua;  but  Araoa 
doubtless  withdrew  anmoleetcd,  after  diaclaiiuiuj^ 
any  ofhi-ial  and  {>ennanent  standing  as  a  prophet. 

{iredicting  Amaziah'H  uLtifr  dcxtrucLion  tieoause  of 
da  impious  hindrance  of  the  divine  word  ("'*'"), 
and  completing  the  delivery  of  his  own  mcsrisage  to 
Israel  (S.  9).  On  reaching  homo  hu  douhth-ss  put 
into  writing  the  suhstauL-e  of  his  speci-liea,  and  the 
roll  thiia  written  is  the  earliest  book  of  prophecy 
that  has  come  down  to  us, 

Conix'minjj  his  subsequent  fortunes  we  nre 
entirely  in  the  dark.  A  late  Chri&cian  tradition, 
originating  probably  in  the  6th  century  of  our 
ora,  affirms  that  Amaziiih,  the  priest  oi  Bethel, 
struck  him  freouentlv,  and  trcaelierously  abused 
him,  and  finally  Amaziah'a  son  killed  him, 
Btriktug  him  on  tlio  furuhcad  with  a  cinb,  becauMe 
he  had  rebuked  him  for  the  aiioKtasy  of  wondnp- 
ping  the  two  golden  calves.  The  prophet  (uirvivcd 
long  enongh  to  reacli  his  own  Innd  [another  version 
adds,  *at  the  end  of  two  ilays'J,  and  was  burieil 
with  his  fathers.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  reached  Tekoa  in  ucaco,  rcHunied  his  shep- 
herd life,  and  eventually  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Jcromo  and  Luschius  ollirm  that  liiti 
s«pQlchro  was  still  !>hown  at  Tekoa  in  thoir  days. 
*\\Jiun  Mnuiidrell  wtw  in  the  n«ighlK)urhood  in  1  j37 
ho  wa-*  told  that  the  tomb  was  in  tlio  village  on 
the  mountain.  The  Roman  Church  places  Amos 
nmongsl  the  martjTS,  and  commemorates  him  on 
the  aist  March,  the  Gr.  Church  on  the  I  Jth  June. 
Amongst  the  Jews  his  freedom  of  speech  gave 
oH'enec  even  after  his  death,  for  the  Koh.  Itub. 
btaniea  Amoa,  Jeremiah,  and  Eijclesinates  for  their 
fniilt-liudinir,  aiuj  t<tatCH  Ihitt  this  in  The  reason  why 
tJiu  8M[ierseriptioti»  to  their  books  run,  *The  worJa 
of  Amos,'  etc.,  and  not,  'The  words  of  God.' 
II.  TuK  PnoniFCY. 

1.  The  Authftiticiifj  oi  tlio  writing  M-hich  bears 
his  name  has  never  been  scriou&Iy  questioned.  As 
to  its  intcffrifr/  there  U  good  ground  for  tliinking 
that  the  following  pOBSSges  are  later  additions : 
II.  :i  2*-  a  4"  5'- » (P  ^-  ''^.  Emendatiom  of  the  Mas- 
aorctic  text  havo  been  suggCKted  for  the  tinder- 
mentioned  poAsage-H,  and  most  of  them  merit  careful 
consideration:  !"•»  2"  S*- "•'»->»■"  41.S.J  fifc«.ii.». 
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2.  The  Contents  may  bo  summarised  tbias :— Chi. 
1  and  2 1  Thk  IXTRODUcnoN,  which  t<jucbcs  on  the 
sinR,  hrst  of  the  neighbonnng  nations  and  then  of 
laracl,  and  announces  their  imminent  punLihment. 
Chs.  3-(j :  The  FIB.ST  Main  Division  ok  tiik 
BOOK;  3-4' jI  J/iiio/oryZ>wcOT(r«e, addressed chiclly 
to  the  ruling  clafiflea;  4^"  A  Continuation  of  the 
sfiwK  Speech,  now  directed  to  the  people  in  general, 
detailing  the  judgments  by  which  God  haa  sought 
to^  bring  them  l>Bck  to  HuiiseU,  and  sharply 
pointing  oat  that  a  more  decisive  stroke  w*a8  at 
hand  -.h-.A  Secoml  Addtxts,  in  which  are  contained 
lamentations,  reproofs,  exhortations  to  true  rcli^oa 
as  opiwsed  to  false,  threats  of  ruin  and  captivity  ; 
0 :  A  Woe  vpitn  the  L  uxii  rityiia,  iheScif-ConJident,  and 
the  Proud.  Clis.  7-9  :  TitE  iJECOHO  MAIN  DIVISION 
OP  TRK  Book  ;  '''■  Three  Visions;  '*-^'  Th^  .ynrra- 
tiveaf  the  Kxpulsionvf  Amos  \  8'"'-4  J'wurM  Vision^ 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  being  occupied  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  extortionate  traders,  the  self- 
indulgent  rich,  the  superstitious  pilio'inis:  0:  The 
C'vncludinfj  Vision :  The  hievitabU  I'uniahment  of 
Wrona-docTs:  The  Jiffssianic  Future. 

3.  Till]  disLinguiKliiiig  cliaractiTiKtitai  of  this 
prophet's  3'hrotofft/  arc  quite  unmistakable  : — 

(1)  His  Idea  nf  Hod. — Amos  was  an  unoora* 
promising  monothciat.  There  is  not  a  rerse  in  hie 
writing's  that  admits  the  existence  of  other  deities. 
But  his  conviction  of  the  divine  unity  woe  not 
tho  result  of  philosophic  thonght  and  argument. 
It  was  an  immediate  certainty  springing  out  of 
hia  deep  sense  of  J'"h  right«oii^neH.s  nearness, 
greatness.  So  near  and  so  mighty  did  He  seem 
rhat  th«re  was  no  room  for  other  t,'<^ids,  and  hence 
tlmre  is  no  dixcusaion  of  their  claims.  J"  is  all- 
powerful  in  Heaven  and  Sheol,  on  Carrael  and  in 
thu  depths  of  the  sea,  in  Ca])htor  and  Kir,  and 
Edom  and  Tyre.  His  might  is  shown  tn  tho 
control  of  human  history  (chs.  1  and  !2,  passim ;  S" 
iV*  9^),  and  e»p.  in  Ills  guidance  of  the  fortunes  of 
[ftrael.  Kvery  niovement  of  tho  national  life, 
spiritual  and  external,  has  been  under  His  tinnd 
('J'"^').  In  all  the  affairs  of  men  there  ia  no  such 
thing  OS  chance  ;  it  U  His  purposes  that  are  con- 
stantly being  wTonght  out ;  calamity,  as  wcU  as 
nrospt'rity,  comes  from  Him  l''i''%  'Shm  implies 
liis  dominion  over  Nature,  the  completeness  of 
which  comes  out  in  such  sections  as  4^'^",  where 
every  natural  calamity  and  scourge,  dearth, 
drought,  mildew,  locust,  pestilence,  is  traced  to 
the  direct  exercise  of  His  will.  Tt  scarcely  need 
be  added  that  the  irersonnlity  of  GocI  was  clear  to 
the  prophet's  mind.  Hence  it  ia  that  ho  does  not 
shrink  from  anthropomorphism  :  J "  steps  forth 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  like  an  amied 
warrior  (7') ;  in  pity  for  His  people  He  changes 
H  is  purtMjBes  (7'  ete. ). 

(2)  Tne  relation  ficttpren  J'  and  Israel.  —  In 
common  witli  all  hiscountrymon,  Amos  l>elievod 
that  J"  was  in  a  peculiar  fiense  their  Gwl,  and 
they  His  people.  liut  they  regarded  the  bond  as 
a  natural  and  indissoluble  one,  like  tlint  which 
was  conceived  to  exist  between  other  nations  and 
their  dQitien,  no  that,  provided  they  paid  His  dues 
in  the  form  of  sacrifices,  He  was  hound  in  honour, 
and  for  His  own  Rake,  to  protect  anil  bleiw  thi-m. 
The  _prophet,  on  tho  tuntiarj-,  insisted  that  the 
relation  waa  a  moral  one,  not  merclv  dissoluble, 
but  certain  to  be  dissolved  if  they  felt  below  liia 
standard  of  moral  requirements.  It  ia  in  the 
insistence  on  this,  and  in  the  statement  of  these 
moral  re<{uirements,  that  the  splendid  ori^nnolity 
of  Amoa  ia  moat  clcurlv  evinced.  Ceremonial  wor- 
ship lia.s  no  intrinsic  value  (5"'") :  the  only  genuine 
f^irv'icu  of  I^ikI  ('onHiMbt  in  justice  and  righteousnean 
(5^) ;  when  iramomlity  and  oppression  are  practised 
hv  His  worshippers,  (^i>d  Hhrinas  from  contact  with 
tfiem    as    from    a    defilement :     inhumanity    and 
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anbrothurlinciis,  nay  even  the  failure  to  resjxjct  the 
KntinienUi  of  olhera  ( l'-2*|,  are  hateful  to  Hira 
when  heathens  are  guilty  of  them,  and  much  more 
BO  whun  I^ael  is  (3'-').  As  to  tho  Ulcgitimalc 
metlKHls  of  worehip]>in;;  the  Lord,  he  has  but 
little  to  toy  ;  3"  4*  8'*  sliow  tliQ  9Com  with 
which  he  regarded  them.  But  it  in  the  spirit,  not 
the  metliiHl,  whinh  tiadii  in  him  bo  stem  an  anta- 
goniftt.  Uia  main  eontention  is  that  ritual,  aji  a 
tubstUuie  Atr  the  socint  virtUMy  is  an  altoniiuatioD. 
Tnie  reliiiiun  oun<iiHta  in  doing  ^ood  and  abstainin" 
from  hanu.  As  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamci,  etliiciu 
coDfiideratioDd  are  paramount.  Ri>;Uteou;!!iiL-.>«  is 
the  keynote  of  the  iirophcvy.  The  word  Love 
does  not  occur.  Thiit  bent  wfut  duo  primarily  tu  hin 
•pprehcDHion  of  the  divine  cluiracter.  God,  to  him, 
wan  the  Ciod  of  KighlvoumieKii  rather  than  of  Love. 
Not,  of  couree,  that  the  seiwe  of  the  Divine  Love 
is  absent ;  ch.  7*"^  ib  a  picture  of  tho  placabtencsfl 
which  yield*  to  the  prophet'.i  intercession,  even  at 
the  moment  when  the  ittroke  of  jjanishment  w 
falling^.  but  in  this  panicular  Amos  standa  far 
below  Hoflca.  Tho  circunutancefi  of  the  time 
helped  to  fix  his  \-iew.  Jeroboaju'a  victories  had 
bniufiht  wealtl)  and  jtower  to  the  up]ier  classes,  hut 
had  left  tlm  pour  worvu  oil'  thau  of  old.  Tlie 
basest  advantage  was  taken  of  this ;  the  wicked 
meanneM  of  the  nowerfiil  provoked  Amoe  to  con- 
tempt ('.f).  WitJioat  beio}^  what  is  now  called  a 
fiocialUt— for.  indeed,  he  wbs  in  no  respect  a 
thoori§t — he  felt  deeply  the  rottenness  of  tlie  social 
state  ;  the  dignity  ot  maa  waa  being  tmmple^l  on  ; 
the  prevalent  luxury  wus  founded  on  opjinMsion, 
and  was  t)a])[iing  the'life  of  thuve  who  pmrti^d  it. 
Ho  attacks  thin  luxury  unsparingly  (ti*") ;  even 
the cnstom  uf  reolinin;;  at  meaut,  recently  introduced 
from  tho  fortlier  East,  ia  twice  relinked  (S**  6*). 
Tho  peasaut,  aa  well  as  the  prophet,  may  be  felt 
here. 

{3)  TKc  Coming  Judgment. — The  Book  of  Amos 
ia  the  cnrlitRtt  writing  in  which  the  term  '  The 
Day  of  J" '  is  used.  Most  probably  it  was  current 
oo  the  people's  Hp«.  They  ima^'ned  that  when 
the  Lord  aro^  in  judj^iont  it  would  be,  not  only 
for  the  cetablialiment  of  His  rule  over  tho  whole 
world,  but  al*o  to  llioir  great  benefit;  oil  their 
sulforings  would  come  to  a  perpetual  end  ;  dumiuiou 
aa  large  aa  David's  would  be  restored  to  Israel. 
Amon  &aw  that  tbiti  *  Dny  '  threatened  to  be  on»  (d 
judgment  on  Israel  itself  (5^*),  and  its  coming 
appeared  so  inevitable  that  he  speaks  of  it  as 
already  present.  Uidike  hin  prcclecc»!»onf,  ho  looks 
on  the  result  as  totally  destructive  of  the  common- 
wealth ta**-"  3'"-"  43.J.U53T  6  pasxxjH,  V  tt^"*- ')• 
Kepentance  would  have  averted  thiit  (-1),  but  the 
opfwrtunity  has  pa»»ed.  The  yreat  world-power 
which  will  serve  a*  God'a  inHtniment  is  floiii>tIc«* 
Asiy ria.  but  t  he  prophet  Mtojni  xhort  of  the  mention 
of  it*  name  {H^  6'*).  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the 
weakness  under  which  the  Eastern  colossus  then 
laboored,  but  believed  that  it  would  etond  firmly 
on  its  feet  again. 

(4)  Ths  Metrianie  pitture  in  fl**".— One  of  the 
weightiest  reuont  for  regardinj^  thi«  as  a  later 
a<ldition  in  its  incongrnousneMS  with  the  Virions  of 
Judgment  which  have  preci^de^I.  HsIiowhuh  tlie 
land  entirely  pureed  of  tlio  sinners,  the  rich 
oificials  who  had  abuned  their  power.  The  Davidic 
kin^dom  is  restored,  no  ntress,  however,  being 
laid  on  the  person  or  charaeter  of  the  prince  at  its 
head.  The  ancient  bounds  of  tho  empire  are 
re-«atAblished,  fonM;^ers,  evpecially  the  bnted 
Bdomites,  bcinfr  reduce<l  anew  to  subjection.  The 
Inaelit«  exiles  havu  been  brought  home,  and  hav« 
lehoilt  the  waste  cities.  Apriculture  and  vine-grow- 
ing flourish  to  n  mirncnlous  degree  on  a  soil  of 
immenMi'ly  increa-sed  fertilitv.  Israel  has  reached 
ua  saitlily  paradise,  and  will  never  be  disposscsBod. 


This  is  a  picture  which  would  have  commended 
iiaelf  to  the  men  who  heard  Amoa,  as  his  genuine 
predictions  did  not.  One  point  there  in  in  common: 
everything  is  human  and  earthly,  there  is  no  trace 
of  ejtpeotation  of  a  future  life. 

In  so  early  a  writer  as  Amoa  it  ia  surprising  to 
meet  with  so  few  signs  of  sympathy  with  tho 
modes  of  tliought  and  cxpremion  which  wore 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  higher  religion  of  the 
OT.  At  7"  ho  appeam  to  share  in  the  common 
idea  that  other  lands  are  unclean  to  an  IsratOite. 
At  ^  ho  adopts  tho  widespread  myth  of  a  dan- 
gerous aerueiit  iuhalHthig  the  Beo,  the  creature, 
perhai)s,  wiiich  the  dwellers  on  the  Mwliterranean 
coBMt-huids  conceived  of  ait  swallowing,  each 
evening,  the  sotting  sun.  At  5P  (a  disputed 
pasKago)  there  is  probably  a  mythical  idea  Involved 
in  tho  mention  of^tho  constellation  of  'The  Fool.* 
(See  art.  OitioN. )  At  6"*  (another  disputed  paaaa^} 
the  (fUper.Htitious  dread  of  pronouncing  tho  divine 
name  amidst  inanspicioua  surroundings  is  referred 
to  without  reproof. 

4.  There  was  a  lime  when  Jerome's  verdict  on 
the  Style  of  Amos,  imperitus  xermone,  aed  rion 
snir.ntiA,  was  generally  acquiesced  in.  Now, 
however,  it  is  H«n  thai  the  Chri»lian  Father  wao 
prejudiced  by  Ms  Jewish  teacher,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  as  little  deficient  in  style  as  in  know- 
ledge. In  point  of  fact,  he  is  very  little  inferior  to 
tho  beat  Ox  writers.  His  language  is  clear  and 
vigorous :  bis  sentences  are  well  rounded.  Hia 
imagery,  mainly  drawn,  as  was  to  be  exitcctod, 
from  rural  life  (titrcsiitng -sledges,  wajr^oit,  harvests, 
gracKliojJiMfrs,  cattle,  birda,  lions,  GsTung),  is  vivid 
and  telling.  He  knows  hew  to  use  the  refrain  (i\, 
and  thi;  imetir  ]am«nt  [5*j  ;  he  is  skilful  in  working 
up  to  a  dinmx.  Two  or  three  solecisms  in  Biielling 
may  well  be  set  down  to  transcribers.  An  Eastern 
aliephcrd  is  nob  necessarily  uncnltivared,  though  his 
culture  be  not  derived  fruui  Ijuiiks.  TliU  flheplicrd'a 
outlook  was  a  wide  one  (].  2.  0') ;  liisa|>|irehcnsion 
of  the  meaning  of  events  unnininiunly  ctuor ;  hia 
knowledge  born  of  retlvctiou  aud  the  touch  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  bolilness  of  his  style  was  an  expreaaion  of 
tho  boldness  of  the  man  (ind  his  thoughts.  It 
reqnired  no  small  courage  for  a  Judn?an  to  enter 
Israelite  territory  for  the  expre«fl  purpose  of  inter- 
ferini*  in  Lite  r^li;^ioua  and  social  life  of  tho  nation, 
denouncing  everything  an  eomipt,  threatening 
swift  and  utter  ruin,  rfor  is  that  all.  No  speaker 
ever  ran  counter  to  the  most  cherislie*!  ainvietions 
of  Ilia  audit^ifH  more  daringly  tlian  the  prophet  who 
.told  them  that  the  destinies  of  other  nations  are  as 
really  guided  by  God  as  those  of  His  chosen  people ; 
9^  ia  almost  a  contradiction  of  3*.  His  courage  was 
derived  from  his  eouvicdon  of  the  reality  and 
dignity  of  bin  miHAion.  When  the  Lord  God  hath 
BiHikcn,  the  man  whuhL'arsUim  cannot  but  prophesy. 
And  whoever  elM)  may  fail  to  hear,  tho  prophet 
does  not;  he  is  of  tiie  Privy  Council  {a'-',  cf. 
Gn  18").  That  is  the  starling- {loint  of  Hebrew 
prophecy. 

I.in[SAn>iui.— CiJvla,  PnOaet.  fn  Dvad.  Pr«ph,  Mtn.  1910; 
J.  lU'rtMKll,  Adn.  PetlM.  to  Praph.  Amei  tt  /on.  1070;  J.  C. 
llaniiU'nf.  •*»««  Prfpli.  BxpotU.  1703:  L.  J.  UhU»d,^nfiot. 
<id  tac  qtiad.  Am.  Ym%  J.  B.  Valcr.  Amf  ttterf.  h.  •fiUtn, 
1^10;  i\mhf>X  Di^mtatia  d*  JniMo,  1828;  Ew&ld,  DU  Propk. 
dtt  Altm  Btmdta,  ItM:  Uendanoa,  Mintr  PnpAeta,  1S*.'>. 
1)158:  B»ur,  Drr  ProvA.  Amat,  1347:  OBndon  Iv  Tht  SvmJui'm 
Cottuiumtart^unB;  Hltng-Hteiner.  Dte  Xvi-tf  Kl.  ProM.  1831 ; 
W.  B.  Sniith,  TV /'AjiAcM -^ /jmu^,  ISflO:  UDthduin,  *VeTMeh« 
m  Amrw,'  In  ZA  TH',  IBSS ;  (iunninff,  J)4  Godiprakm  van  Aikm. 
1685:  DftviilMn,  Exporilor,  llur.  und  Sept.  11*87;  K«il,  iMc  Kl. 
J^roph.  ItUH;  Orelb.  Di*  ZvAf  SI.  Pni^  1388 (tr.  hjr  Banks); 
Bttcbmsiin,  Prmantioami  tv   dn    KL  Pr.    Heft  »,    19»: 


r  p.  Am.  u.  if.  am  txtnukUt,  laW ; 
OuUm  la  KwjtiKih's  A.f.  law  ;  C'-rnllt.  D«r  Itr.  Pnphii, 
ISWiO.  A.  Smitli,  ThMBk.f^tluTmlwtPr9fiuU,Vi06-,Vmtn, 


Joet  and  Amiot,  ldC7:  ImI  but  noc  I«ait,  well  dHerrln;  to  be 
InuisloUil  iDto  En^.,  Vftlcton,  Atnat  «n  Iloteat  iOOL 

J.  Tayloo, 

AMOZ  (p3i(],  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (2  K 
19=1,  Is  1>,  et4;.),  to  bo  carefully  dutingoished  front 
Aiiibs  {sScn)  the  prophet.    See  Auos  (p.  85''  n.) 

AUPHIPOLIS  ('Am^toXii).  —  Amiibipolis,  men- 
tioned in  Ac  17'  aa  n  Bt^S^  io  St.  Faut'e  inission- 
S limey  from  Philippi  to  TboMalonica,  wsu*  a  city  of 
acMonia-  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Stryinon.  about  3  mile?  from  tlie 
(lea,  closer  to  wliicb  lay  its  seaport  £ion.  The 
river,  on  Ittaving  l^ko  Cercinitiu,  winds  in  a  semi- 
circle round  Die  liHse  of  a  terraeed  bill,  ou  which 
the  tOMrn  wa»  built,  protected  by  the  river  on  three 
eiflo8>  and  by  a  wall  along  the  landtvanl  chord  of 
the  arc.  It  was,  as  TbucydideM  (iv.  1(12)  fwiys, 
conspionoQii  {wtpt^v-^s)  toward  Kea  and  hind  ;  and 
this  is  probnUy  the  import  of  i\s  name,  '  the  all- 
around  (visible)  city '  (Cfaiwcn,  in  loc,  who  suggest* 
the  jiarallul  of  Umbstadt  in  Upfmr  Hcmhc].  IUi 
iniportanoe,  alvendy  marked  by  its  earlier  name 
'Nine  Ways'  ('V^nria.  AAal).  mnile  i\»  i>ciN»eR»iun  kucnly 
cx)ntesteil,nlikeon  military  and  mercantilefronnds. 
The  Athenians  fo«niie<:l  a  i-olony  under  Hafivon  in 
D.C.  43"»  which  ^re)»ented  a  history  of  chequered 
fortunes  and  varied  interest,  in  its  surrcnacr  to 
Brastdae,  the  B^'htanderita  walls  between  Brasidas 
and  Cleon  in  wnicb  both  fell,  ite  refusal  to  submit 
ajjain  to  the  mother-city,  its  repeated  attempts  to 
assert  '\\.»  independence,  till  it  passed  into  the  yo»- 
spMMion  of  tliH  Maeedonians  under  Pt^rdii^'im  and 
Philip,  and  cvontually  into  that  of  tlie  Koninns. 
By  these  A.  was  constituted  a  free  citv,  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  JirU  of  the  four  ditttricts  into 
which,  in  li.C.  IC7,  they  divided  the  province  (Liv, 
xlv.  18.  29).  The  Via  Egnatia  passed  through  it. 
It  waH  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Puputit  (Tafel, 
Thcssnl.  p.  4S)8  f . ),  and  is  now  retircsentfid  by  a 
village  called  Ncttchori,  in  TurkiPii  Jrniboei  (see 
plan  in  I>eake,  N.G.  ii.  191).  Zoilus,  the  earpini? 
critic  of  Homer,  was  a  native,  and  wTotc  a  history 
of  it  in  tbrQc  books  (Soidn-i,  c.r.). 

William  P.  DicicsoN. 

AMPLIATUB  (*A;jTVaros,  KV  corructly  with 
M  A  H  F  G.  VuIr.  Boh.  Oris.,  for  TR  'A^^X^aj. 
HELP,  AV  Ampllas,  tlieabhrBv.  form). —A  Chris- 
tian grwled  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  Itt")  as  the  '  beloved 
in  the  Lord.'  It  ia  u  very  eumuion  Roman  slave 
name.  (Ligbtfoot,  Fhiiippiam,  p.  172;  CIL  vl. 
4Smi,  oIM,  etc.) 

Home  further  intcri7st  attaches  to  the  name.  It 
occura  in  one  of  tlie  eartiuHt  ehnmltcnt  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Doniitilla,  in!u:ril>ed  in  large,  bold 
letters  over  a  cell  belonpns  to  the  end  of  the  let 
or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  A  later  iuBoription 
in  the  Mime  chamber  also  contains  the  same  name. 
The  simplicity  of  the  earliest  inscription  su<;gci«ts 
a  slave,  and  the  prominence  aH&igneu  to  the  cmme 
suggeittti  that  it  belonged  to  Home  jiruminent 
member  of  the  early  Itonmn  Chiircb,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  huuHehold  of  iJnmitilla. 

IjnSRATlfBE.— Do  noMil.  Bvil.  Arch,  rhrit.  Spt.  III.  toL  t1. 

Ui   ■■      "  —  ^-  ■■ 


iliullam,  Itomant,  p.  424. 
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AHRAH.  —  {DT9ff  *  the  people  is  exalted  '). 
J.  A  I-eiite,  &on  of  Kohath  antf  grandaon  of  Levi 
(Nu  :!"•>*,  I  ChO->").  He  married  JocJiebcd  bis 
fathers  sister,  by  whom  he  Wgat  Aaron  and 
Moses  (Ex  6"-»|  and  Miriam  (Nu  28W,  1  Di  6^). 
2.  A  son  of  Bani  who  had  contracted  a  marriage 
with  a  'strange  woman'  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Kzr  I0»*). 

Amraniltes,  The  f'rpiT).  —  A  branch  of  the 
Koliiithite  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  name 
occurs  iu  tlitt  account  of  the  census  taken  by  Mo^tOM 


(Nu  3"),  and  a^ain  in  the  Chronicler's  account 
of  the  organisatioa  of  the  Levitcs  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Ch  ae*-).  W.  C.  ALLKN. 

AHBAPHEL  {Vc-??(i),  mentioned  as  'king  of 
Sbinar'  (Gn  14').  Schrnder,  who  suggested  that 
the  name  waa  a  corruption  for  '  AnirH]>hi '  (•^■^^(f}, 
was  tlie  first  to  identify  th lit  king  witliKliammtuabi, 
the  6th  king  in  the  Ist  Dvnasty  of  Babylon.  The 
cuneiform  iiig{;ription9  infonu  us  that  Kunnimnrabi 
was  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  Babylonia  ;  that  ho  re- 
plied against  tlie  supremacy  of  I^lam  ;  that  he  over- 
threw  hifl  rivij  Eri-aku,  king  of  Larsa;  and,  after  con- 
quering Bumcr  and  Accad,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
united  Kingdom  of  Babylonia.  Hereigned  5.1  years. 
Winckler  gives  the  date  of  hia  reign  aa  2264-2210  : 
Sayoe  [Pair,  Pal.  p.  12)  gives  23-At  as  tlie  date  of 
his  uniting  Babylonia.  But  the  cbron.  in  uncer- 
tain. The  name  in  given  by  Hommcl  aa  Chammu- 
rapaltu  {Geseh.  d.  Aforgeiiiandcs,  p.  fi8),  and  it  has 
tiometimes  been  tran.^cribed  aa  Clmmmu-raga.<i. 
Mr.  Pinches  cunHidt>rB  Amraphcl  to  bo  a  Scm. 
name=Amar-apla  =  Amar-|iaI  ('I  sec  a  son'),  or 
Amra-apla  =  Amrniial  ('see  a  son  '). 

It  \K  clear  that  the  idcntiTication  is  not  free  from 
difficulty,  flo  far  as  the  Biblical  account  is  con- 
cerned. (1)  The  date  of  Khammurabi,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  Wincklor  and  Snycc,  etc.,  is 
400  years  earlier  than  the  cent,  to  which  Gn  14  is 
goncrally  ascribed.  (2)  A.  is  described  as  '  kin*!;  of 
Shitiar' ;  and  Shinar  has  gont>nilly  been  identilied 
with  Sbunier,  the  S.  jMirt  of  Babylonia.  Kbnin- 
murabi,  wliilo  subject  to  the  Kuzeniiiity  of  Klam, 
wa8  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  liabylonia.  but  not  of 
•SbumerorS,  Babylonia.  TliiadiilJcuIty  lias  l>eeu  met 
by  the  ossuniptiun  that  Shinar  is  to  lie  understood 
to  denote  in  Gn  all  Cbaldn^,  of  wbicli  Babylon  was 
the  capital.  No  great  exactitude  in  geog.  terms 
can  be  expected.  Shinar  (Sangar),  iu  the  iti»criii- 
tions,  seems  to  besitnateil  in  .Mcnopotamia.  Possibly 
Hcb.  tradition  confufied  the  Shinar  of  Mesoiwtamia 
with  the  Sbumor  of  S.  Babj-Ionia. 

It  seems  best  at  pre^^out  to  eunpcnd  judgment 
upon  this  much  disputed  identilicntioa,  Tue  resolta 
oi  Assyriological  research  in  illustration  of  Un  14 
are  still  mucli  disputed. 

Jos.  {Ant.  I.  ix.)  tran<«eribes  the  name  as  'Attapa* 
'f'ii^r,  although  the  LXX  has '.4/up^a'\. 

H.  E.  KvLE. 

AHULET&  (0-5*0^  Is  3*.  AV  ear-ringa].  —  1. 
Origin.  The  connexion  with  lahrmh,  to  mutter  as 
a  snake-charmer  (Pa  58*),  jmints  to  Nimutbing  tlmt 
has  had  whispered  or  chanted  over  it  worda  of 
power  and  protection.  Cf.  Heh.  har^omt  magician, 
and  its  connexion  i^ith  A«»y/,  thograving-|»enof  the 
leamied  uTit<?r,  and  the  Arab.  '  talisman  '  similarly 
aiwociated  with  the  (nUneon  or  long  robe  of  the 
aacred  dervish.  The  same  idea  of  power  throneb 
secret  lore  and  sanctity  is  excmplitied  at  tne 
present  day  in  Jerua.,  where  cnicillxes,  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  and  rowiriea  are  laid  on  the  pavement 
at  the  door  of  the  Chinch  of  ibe  Holy  Si-imlchre  eo 
OS  to  give  them  tluK  holy  vahiH  in  thu  markeL 

2.  M''.nTi\ug.  The  central  meaning  of  the  a.  is 
something  that  faith  may  clasp  an  a  pro|diylactiD 
againiit  known  and  unknown  dnngcra  It  a»stimcH 
a  euiinexion  between  bulineK<i  and  healing,  betweeu 
piety  and  pra-menty,  the  fir^t  l>uing  appriK:iated 
tor  the  sake  oTthe  second.  It  is  a  tc^^tiniony  to 
the  senae  of  sin,  for  it  is  only  tliat  which  la  want- 
ing in  holiness  that  refiuires  to  be  covered  or  pro- 
tected. Hence  the  Arab,  proverb  aays,  'The  eye 
of  the  8un  needs  no  vcU.'  Its  light  is  pure,  and 
therefore  no  protection  is  required. 

The  a.  unites  the  protector  and  the  protected ; 
what  laya  a  duty  on  divine  power  lays  on  human 
weakness  a  corrH-oiioniHng  devotion.  Fulness  of 
consecration  makes  fulness  of   claim,     llencc  to 


AMULETS 

the  Oriental  inind  familiar  with  this  ftinnlet 
faith,  the  Morda  seem  very  natural,  *Be  strong 
in   tlic   Lord,  and   in   the  |»ower  of   His  might.' 

•  I*erfecl  love  cd-Mttth  out  fear.'  'I  can  do  all 
thinj^it  in  Him  that  ftrrnj^thL-ncth  uie.'  Thuit 
the  a.    h»w!  a  Ime  word  of  i>ower,  for  it  t-eaoheH, 

•  When  1  am  dovot^l,  I  am  enduc'l.'  ByaFimilar 
vehicle  the  nnostle  reat-hes  the  cxperien«j  which 
aOTft,  'AVhcn  1  am  vreak,  then  am  1  stroag.' 

3.  ClajisificatioH.  This  corre«ponda  vnlh  the 
dangers  and  tlie  t>oint^  of  contact.  Tliere  is  an  a. 
Jiir  tAe  htart  (illunt..  I)  worn  almost.  iinivurMally  in 
theEaitt.  It  i^a  loclvct  8u»pended  over  tlie  hreaat, 
and  consists  sometimes  of  a  Hmall  metal  case  of 
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With  thtfi  may  be  clasMd  the  neck-amnlet.  See 
Crescent.  Sunilarly,  there  were  a'  for  the  nose 
anil  month  for  the  dan^orB  hy  inhalation  ;  for  the 
cnr  and  the  tcmptnlionB  of  fn-arinj; ;  for  the  cj'e 
and  ^vliat  meets  it«  vision  (illust^  3,  7,  8).  And 
fo  the  veil  for  the  head  and  face,  and  the  sheet 
enveloping  the  whole  fij^ureof  tliet^nental  woman, 
now  tiie  fonnaliti(^9  of  mode'Hly,  were  duu)>tle*« 
once  fall  of  snperstitions  lueaninj,'.  Sec  Veil. 
Amulet  articles  ainuni;  the  Jews  arc  cliiefly  the 
fringeH  of  laiveand  RniaH  tallith:  thunirznyn  ;  the 
paper  with  Pa  121  nnd  rerlain  A1irai'a<1ahra  for- 
mulae, whirh  the  Itahhi  puts  in  the  room  where 
there  is  an  infant  less  than  vt^hi  days  old  ;  and  the 
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1,  TiiB  *8bid(l  of  I>»Ti<l,'of  'Solouioti'a  8«al,'n  Uviiurite  ».  uDOng  the  Jew*.    2.  Evtraot  Irom  Jcniah  Diith-A.,  which 

Ei^M,  nmlft  r*  131,  the  iiAinu  of  the  Ihttrlantu  mad  thdr  wlwa,  vrtib  a  fnrnMilft  at  «ft*:h  eMe  forbkltUn;  th«  unmooh  of 
Uth  or  uiiy  witrli.    3.  Cnast-a.  (fufitoh}.    4.  ^e-o..  km'TI  In  Ui«  bnjut  UiUiililv-Ulioomaiiieiiton  the  D0««  o(  tJia^yptian 
«u»uui.    &,  0-  (.Mi-Tiia,  Aiid  bUck  or  red  haad«l^    7,  8.  A*  lor  nose  uid  4«n,  worn  ty  K«<lji%vln  women,  alonic  with  iMukl«oe, 


gold  or  i«il\Tr.  but  more  froq.  of  a  heart-shaped 
■heatli  of  cloth  ornamented  with  a  def^iirn  in  ^'old 
thrcAd.  This  ninv  contain  for  the  Moslem  a  few 
Mords  from  the  Koran,  called  a  hejub,  cdverinjr, 
lirolectiun  ;  and  if  for  a  Christian,  a  picture  of  Die 
Viixia  and   Child,  called  a  taubckt   *penit«Dce.' 


phylacteries  of  the  hrow  and  nnn.  St'c  I*nyT^ 
ACTEKV.  AuiulctH  nrn  also  used  for  the  jirutection, 
not  only  of  aitimtdH  hucrh  h4  caini^l.t  and  fioi^ci,  huC 
even  fnr  newly-huilt  Iiouaes,  such  protection  nauatly 
takinj;  thu  form  of  a  roughly-drawn  human  hand 
in  bl&ck  or  red,  or  of  a  cactus  plant  or  aloe  hunj; 
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by  tlie  rooto  from  the  arch  of  tbe  doorvay  and 
kept  slivb  by  the  moiitture  of  tbo  air  jlllust.  5  and 
6).  G.  M.  Mackik. 

JUfZl  {T?u).— I.  A  Meraritc,  1  Ch  fl*".  2.  A 
priest  ill  tbuaeooud  teriiplu,  Nub  U".     H&i  Oexe- 

ALOGV. 

AN. — 1.  An,  called  the  indof.  orticJo,  !s  the  old 
Eng.  form  «f  the  num.  adj.  vne.  As  early  as  115U 
tliQ  n  is  found  drorped  beioro  a  CDnsonanC,  and  at 
tbo  date  of  the  Av  the  usage  had  become  general 
to  employ  a  before  a  consonantal  sound  (inclndiny 
u  and  eu  pronounced  yu),  and  an  before  a  vomJI 
sound  {including  »i1ent  h).  Some  hesitation  is 
found  when  tlio  art.  jirecedes  a  word  bejrinninj- 
wth  trh.  Thus  we  hnd  'an  whole'  in  Nu  lu- 
(od,  of  1011),  but  'a  whole'  in  Nu  li'*;  'an 
whore'  in  Pr  '23^  (ed.  IGU).  2  E.i  Id*  (ed.  1611), 
but  'awhoro*  elaewhere.    Again,  the  cd.  of  ItUl 

r'v&a  *8UL'h  an  one'  in  Job  U',  Sir  6'*  lO"  20'", 
Mac  6";  bnt  'such  a  one'  in  Gn  4IW  Ru  4', 
Pa  60"  63".  Sir  2tl»  I  Co  6»- ",  2  Co  10"  12=- ', 
Gal  6^,  Pliilem'.  Later  edd.  gire  'each  on  one' 
in  all  thefic  pas»Q;;:c8. 

Mr>ro  varied  is  tlie  usa^  when  the  art.  precedes 
A.  In  the  ed.  of  Itill  (the  later  edd.  have  made 
many  changes)  wo  And  'a  habiUtioii,'  .Ter  33^', 
bnt  '^an  hab.'  in  Ex  lfi>.  Is  23'*  34"'  and  other  live 
places  :  '  a  hair '  in  1  K  1",  Lk  21",  but  '  an  hidr ' 
in  r>n  3",  Mk  2V\  Ac  27" ;  ' »  hairy.'  Gn  27",  but 
*  an  hairv.'  Gn  25*.  2  K  1"  i  'a  hammer.'  Jer  23», 
but  '  an  liaiTimer,"  Jg  4'^ ;  and  m  with  many  other 
words.  The  explanation  of  this  in  consistency  prob- 
ably is,  not  that  the  usage  for  a  or  an  wan  not 
fixed,  but  that?  there  was  no  ftxeil  pronunciation 
of  A.  On  the  whole,  an  is  found  mure  frequently 
tlum  a  before  word^  Iwginning  with  A. 

2.  In  *au  hungered'  (*a  hungered'  in  not  found 
in  AV  1611),  whu-h  occurs  Mt  4'  la'-'afr*'--^**-**, 
Mk  2",  Lk  6^  the  on  is  not  the  indef.  art.,  but  tb« 
prep,  an  or  on.    See  A*.  J.  Hastlnos. 

JUIAB  (2^  'grapes').— A  city  of  Judah  in  the 
Negeb  bills  (Jos  II"  15*),  inhabited  first  by  the 
Anakim.  Now  th»  ruin  'Atu:i/  near  Debir.  It  in 
noticed  as  still  e.  village  in  the  4tb  cuut.  a.d. 
(Onomasticon,  s.v.  Anabj.     SfVP  vol.  iii.  sIl  xxiv. 

C.  R.  CONDEIL 

ANAEL  ('AFa1;^,  bnt  ^»n  Syr.  and  Hob.,  and 
Vmmi  Anim. }  wa.1  brother  of  lobtt  and  father  of 
Aohiacharua,  To  1". 

ANAH  (f^u).  — i.  A  daughter  of  Zibeon,  and 
mother  of  Oholibamah,  ooei  of  Esau's  wives,  Gn 
3(]t.M.is.i>  (H)  The  mention  of  a  davghfer  in 
this  genealogical  list  has  been  used  to  prove  that 
kinship  mnnngst  tlio  Horit>eH  wna  traccil  ihron(.'li 
women  (W.  K.  Smith  in  Juitmal  of  PhUitlotjy,  ix. 
p.  M).  As  ia  pointed  out,  however,  in  KVni.  Honic 
ancient  authorities  (including  L.\X.  Sam.  I*€«h.) 
read  son  instead  of  daughter,  which  would  idcntif>" 
this  A.  with  2.  a  son  of  Zibeon.  Gn  30"  (R).  I  0\ 
1*^*'.  8.  .\  Horito  'dnkc,'  brother  of  Zibeon, 
Gn  3G»»  at),  I  Cb  l»  If  we  take  A.  as  an 
eiwnj-ni  mllK-r  lUnn  n  personal  name,  and  tliink  of 
relntionships  bi?l.«twi  clans  rather  than  inilividnaU, 
it  ia  quite  possible  t<>  reduce  the  above  llin-e  refer- 
ences to  one.  This  can  lie  done  all  the  ninn? 
readily  by  adopting  with  Kautwoh  in  Gn  36'  tlu! 
reading  ir?  'tne  lloritc'  as  in  v.*  instead  of  MT 
'inp  'the  llivitc'  In  regard  to  No.  2  the  note  is 
ATtponded,  *  This  is  A  who  found  the  hot  springs 
(A V  t  Ito  mules)  in  the  wildwrnesa,  as  he  fcil  the  nKKt;s 
of  Zibeon  bis  father'  (Gn  S6**),  For  the  Ileb.  ccin 
which  is  a  S.v.  Xry.,  LXX  offers  the  unintelligil>le 
TAr'la^ik,  Sam.  ha«C'C't''T'tlic  Kmim'fanalmriginal 
race  of  giants  mentioned  in  Gn  14',  Dt  S'"-  ")>  aJid 


AI^AWIM 

is   followed    by  Onk.   and    Psend.-Jon.      It  waa 

simply  the  context  that  gave  rise  to  the  conjeotora 
accept-ud  by  Luther  ami  AV  tliat  the  word  meuu 
muJes.  The  Vulg.  tra.  [aqu/u  cuiulita)  prub,  is  correct 
(so  Kauta»ch,  'die  heiiwen  Qacllen'},  and  'the  hot 
springs'  mny  nosHihty  be  identiried  with  Callirrhoti 
to  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sen.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  interpretation  is  that  no  root  for 
the  wonTcon  bo  discovered  which  would  suit  such 
a  meaning  (Ox/.  ££eb.  Lex.  a.v. ;  cf.  Dillmnnn  and 
Delitz«clt  on  Genesis,  I.e.),  d.  X.  SivLDlE. 

ANAHARATH  (rnQHj],  Jos  19",  mentioned  with 
f^liiun  {'Af/un  Sh'ain)  and  KabbiUi  {R4ibft)  on  the 
east  «iae  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Iitsachar.  It 
h  the  modern  rn-*W«raA  of  Jezreel  in  the  Valley 
cf  Jtixreel,    SWP  vol.  it.  sheet  ix. 

C.  R.  Con  DEB. 

ANAIAH  {-Tja,  '  J'  hath  an.Hwerwl  'J.  —  1.  A 
Lcvite  Neh  8\  called  .(\jianiait  1  Eh  !^.  2.  Ono 
of  tIio»e  wlio  sealed  the  covenant  Neh  10^. 

ANAK,  ANAKIU  (PU>^  spjv,,  'E>^«-i>i).— It  is  often 
mill  that  Anak  is  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  llie  Anakim  were  regarded  as  na%'ing  their 
descent.  But  the  name  Anak  occurs  without  the 
article  only  in  the  descriptive  phrase  '  sons  of  Anak ' 
IJt  V,  Nu  1.3**  'And  there  we  saw  the  Nephilira, 
the  sons  of  Anak  of  the  Neuhilim.'  If  wo  have 
any  account  of  a  perwn  csJled  A.,  tliis  is  the 
account ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ancient 
Nenhilim  or  demigods.  (See  NiiPHU-iM).  But 
proDably  here,  as  in  all  the  other  places  (Jos  IS"-^* 
21».  Jg  1»  Nu  13S3"),  we  have  a  descriptive 
phrase  for  a  race  of  men,  rather  than  tbe  name  of  an 
anc4:stor.  In  these  other  places  the  article  is  used. 
We  have '  the  Anak,'  or  '  tbe  Anok,'  the  word  being 
used  collectively,  and  denoting  the  race,  just  as 
do4>K  the  plural  Anakim.  If  a  progenitor  for  tins 
nice  is  mentioned,  he  ia  Arba  (which  bo«),  and  not 
Anak. 

The  Anakim  were  of  the  giant  race  (Nn  l^*, 
pt  l^ai"-  n-»3-»-=i  gi-s).  Thev  had  their w^at  notably 
at  Hebron,  but  also  fartlicr  S . ,  and  near  the  Moditer. 
coast  (Jos  14"""  11"'°).  They  seem  to  have  been, 
however,  rather  a  race  of  men  than  an  indw[K!ndent 
people  or  group  of  peoples.  Politically,  they  were 
Amorite  or  Perizzite  or  Philistine,  as  the  c^iae 
might  be.  The  wars  in  which  Jof>liua  and  Caleb 
coiig^uoro<l  them  were  not  separate  from  their  wars 
ngamst  the  Can.  peoples.  Presumably  tJio  Anakim 
were  relatively  uiiintellectuul,  wuro  subordinate  to 
the  Amorite,  and  were  for  that  very  reason  the 
more  fomiiiiabtH  stA  fighters  agaiiii^t  r  cnminun 
enemy.  For  additional  particulars  see  GlANT  and 
Kepuaim,  W.  J.  Beechsr. 

AMAUIH. — The  Ananiim  {d*!JJ]^,  ^Evttierutfi,  Af»«- 
fitTitlfi)  are  stated  in  tho  ethnographiLal  li-st  Gn 
10'^,  1  Ch  1",  to  have  been  descendaula,  or  a  tribe» 
of  Mixniim,  i.e.  Egypt,  They  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  The  attempts  to  discover  thin  people 
in  one  or  other  of  the  races  representcil  on  the 
Egyp.  monuments  havo  been  baaed  on  some  more 
or  less  striking  similarity  in  the  name.  Ebers 
identities  them  with  tbo  Aoinn  or  Noamn  (Ano- 
mnima),  i.t,  cowherds,  who  are  included  among  tho 
tribes  ruled  by  the  Pharaohs  ]  oth  or  14th  cent.  u.c. 
They  occupv  the  seconii  phit-e  in  tho  procession 
(after  the  Kutu  or  Lutu),  and  are  reprcj^ented  M 
rncldifih  men  of  Sem.  type,  as  is  Hhuwu  by  the  head 
of  the  man  who  represents  tbem  in  the  grave  of 
Seti  I.  They  immigrated  into  Egypt  before  the 
llyksos  from  Asia.  Their  capital  Mas  on  tho 
Buculic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and,  in  addtlion  to  being 
cattle  rearers,  they  were  imiiorters  of  Asiatic  pro- 
ducts to  Egypt  (see  Kichm,  HlVB). 

J.  MlLLAfi. 
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AM AMHE ££CH  CiS^JV^'-A  Kod  wo»hippe<l  along 
with  Attranuuelccb  witii  rites  like  those  of  Molccb 


a  Syrian  city  iletlroyeil  by  Shalnmnt^wr  (Unb. 
ChroniL-Ie,  col.  i.  Hoe '.28,  in  Winckler,  KfUiTurhr. 
Textbueh,  Ci.Bal6vy,ZA,il40l,4it2).  Winckler 
{AT  Untersuchungen,  p.  97  iT-li  doubting  tbat 
Syrian*  would  be  settled  in  Samcirta,  a  district  so 
neu-  their  own  land,  tokea  Sepliarraim  aa  a  false 
rvadio^,  or  false  editorial  corrtiction,  iutroduced 
from  2  K  IS**,  for  Sii>ar  (Sipp&r},  tbo  weU-known 
city  of  Northern  Babylunia. 

The  firvt  {lart  of  tht;  word  Anammelech  contatnN 
pcrbn]--^  the  name  of  tho  Bab,  j^xl  of  the  aky,  or  of 
n  third  of  the  eky,  Ann.  The  whole  name  l.i 
taken  by  Schradur  {KAT*.  mH3,  p.  2H4)  to  moan 
*Anu  is  prince,'  but  the  meaning  ia  doubtful. 
Possibly  tlio  writer  of  Kinijs  meant  by  the  name  to 
identify  the  Bab.  Anu  with  tbo  Ammonite  Molcch 
— Anu-Molecb.  \V.  E.  Barnes. 

MAN  (ru.  cf.  Sabean  \ivg).~i.  One  of  tboeo  who 
sealed  the  co\*enant,  Neh  10*.  2. 1  Es  5*=  Llanan, 
E*r  2*,  Neh  7". 

AHANI  C^ut— TJJZ)-— A  fton  of  Elioonai,  1  Ch  3»*. 

ANANTAH  (.TJJIt  'J'  hath  covered').  N«h  S^.— 
The  father  of  Slaai'eiah,  and  grandfather  of 
Azariuh,  who  txHilc  pH.rL  in  n-huildinc  Lbe  walU  of 
Jems.     He  waa  probably  a  prieat.     Cf.  r.**. 

ANANIAH  (n:«^  Neh  11").— A  town  inhabited 
by  Benjaniitus  afUT  the  Captivity.  According  to 
]tobin»on,  the  present  Beit  Hnnina,  a  viltago  2  miles 
N.  of  Jenuuilcm.  The  position  near  Kob  and  jVna- 
tboth,  antl  ea«t  of  Gibeon,  renders  thu  identificatiDU 
probable.    See  EloN)  and  SWP  vol.  iii.  !«h.  xiv. 

C.  K.  COXDKR. 
ANANIAS.— A  'disciple'  who  lived  in  L>omn»cns, 
and  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vLsion,  bidding 
Mm  go  and  baptize  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Saul  hod  been 
prenued  for  his  coming  by  a  viaion.  A.  hesitated 
at  nrat,  knowing  Saol's  reputation  as  a  persecntor ; 
Imt,  being  encoumged  by  tho  Lord»  went  and  laiil 
hU  hand*  u|>on  SaiD,  who  received  his  sight,  arose, 
and  was  baptized.  Such  is  the  accoitnt  in  Ac  IJ'^'". 
Tn  St.  T\tul'»  5|iecch  to  the  multitudo  at  Jems. 
(Ac  22"")  we  are  told  that  A.  was  a  man  '  devout 
according  to  the  law'  and  one  'to  whom  witness 
waa  borne  by  all  the  Jews  that  dwelt'  ut  Bamos- 
ona  i  and  mmuh  further  words  of  hia  to  St.  Paul  are 
given  in  whinh  he  Ktieakii  of  Chriut  as  '  the  Junt 
One.'  Tie  ia  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  speech  to 
Agrippo. 

Tb«  mditi<ni8  ftbout  htm  snr  not  of  «  T>1miUift  kitx].  In 
Piftudo-linmthciu'  tUt  at  th«  Ti  <li»cIpWa  (uiJ  otoo  lli  thn  Itlppo. 
Ivlcao  list)  ha  ocean  Bftli  in  order.  aRur  Tbaddaus  uid  bcfun 
Slvpbfln,  uid  la  frprtaenUtl  m  DUhop  of  Dudmcui  In  the 
Bk  of  Um  Bm  br  Solomon  of  Boan(lSS2>,  (c.  xl\%.  od.  WolIU 
Bude»),  A.  U  numbercil  uuana  the  Mvait}'.  He  wu  Uie  di«ci]ilg 
of  Im  BnnUal.  and  Ungbt  m  Uonuucua  sad  ArUU.  Uo  wiu 
aUin  by  Pol,  tlu  g«nenU  of  the  wmr  of  AntM,  ufl  wm  \aiA  in 
ttM  cfauicb  whidi  ti«  l>uUt  M  ArWL  Th«  Ur.  Meneta  (OoL  1} 
«v  that  ha  <Ud  man;  txtrtt  In  D&muuuji  uid  EIratlietopolla 
(btinff  biabop  of  the  former  place),  uid  wu  tomionlAd  with 
woumflg  And  bumlns  bj  Liitdui  tho  Prefect  (Rom.  Uut. 
Udnius),  And  wu  flnallr  out  tnit  of  Uie  c4lr  uhI  itoncd.  Tlii: 
Swaliaii  Menologr  wldi  that  hn  vnm  orduned  b^  Peter  arHl 
Aodfvw.  and  sira  &  plinura  of  him  belnif  Kooed  hy  two  men. 
The  Abyinton  CmlaiidAr  commciiuirataa  hln  on  tfae  Mh  of 
TMtcmt.  In  the  Kom.  Uftrtyrokm'  Im  WMUn  oa  Jaa  S5 ;  to  tbc 
AnacBUn  on  Oct.  I&. 

Tbe  full  Gr.  beta  of  hia  auulyrdom  have  never  been  printed. 
bm  the  BaUuidkte,  under  Jan.  Sa,  five  a  IaU  VS  of  tben.  In 
wbM)  tbe  aoene  ol  bis  preachlnB  U  aaM  to  twre  been  Betlia- 
lann M BitaitabrL near EleuUicropoUa  BeiiUketxtoturebecn 
aaoDit  the  peraonal  dlMJplei  of  the  Lord,  and  baaa  t-elter  claim  to 
fltaad  la  the  Urt  of  tbe  vaventy  dlaciplee  xiutn  meet  of  Lhoee  who 
«pp«at  Id  tbe  wock  of  Pacado-Dorouwus. 

31.  IC.  James. 


ANANUS  (*A»aWar=Heb.  n-lid  *J'  l»*tl>  been 
prncious *).—!.  A  son  of  Einmer  (I  Eb  9'']  =  HaiianI 
of  ICzr  10*.  a.  A  Bon  of  Bobai  (I  Ea  0™)=Hananiah 
of  Kzr  10^.  3.  Ono  of  thone  who  fltood  at  Ezra's 
right  h&ud  at  the  reading  uf  ihe  law  fl  Eh  9**)= 
Analah  of  Neh  8^.  4.  A  Levite  (1  E»  ^]-Has&n 
of  Neh  8^  S.  The  name  which  the  angel  Itapltoel 
gave  as  that  of  his  father,  M'hcn  ho  introuaoed 
hiinnelf  to  Tobit  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Aznrias  {To  6'=*- ").  6.  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jth  8').  7.  Tho  hustmnd  of  Saptihiro.  Ho  fell 
down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
aamo  fate,  three  tiouni  afterwards,  befell  hiH  wife 
{Ac  5*'-)'  The  intention  of  this  narrative  is  some* 
times  inimindemtood  as  regards  both  the  oflenne  of 
the80  persons  and  the  oaose  of  their  death.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  anpposo  that  a  rigid  system  of 
communism  was  enforced  in  the  JeruBalem  Chnrch, 
iind  tliat  A.  and  Sappliira  by  'keeping  haek  part 
of  the  price'  violated  a  rnlc  they  had  pledged 
themsclvca  to  otiey.  St.  Peter's  woril^  Rntlice  to 
refute  this  notion  :  *  Whiles  it  remained,  did  U  not 
retiuiin  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  eold,  hyw  U  not 
in  tk'j  fttjtoer  f '  Bat  it  was  inexctwable  hypocrisy 
to  retain  part  of  tho  price  and  protend  to  surrender 
tho  whole.  'They  \\'i5hed  to  serve  two  masters, 
hut  to  appear  to  servo  only  ono'  (Meyer).  As  to 
the  /«^(  of  their  sudden  death,  even  Baur  and 
WeiTsdckcr  atlmit  lliat  a  genuine  tradition  under- 
lies the  narrative.  As  to  its  aituw^  whatever  tliis 
may  have  been  from  a  aecondnry  point  of  view, 
tht^re  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  Antn  it  in  traced 
to  ifie  deliberate  will  and  inlcntion  of  St.  Peter. 
(Note  esp.  v.*  and  cf.  the  paralloi  case  of  St.  Paul 
and  Elyiuas  in  Ac  13'^) 

LrrxKATrnL— B>ar,  PauAu,  t.  iatt.',  Kmnder,  Planttno  if 
ChrUtitinily.  Bolin'D  tr  I.  *7  IT.  :  W<;isMcker,  Apott  Agt,  i.  U, 
tti  I, :  Conun.  of  Alford,  Ueyer,  eta. 

6.  See  preceding  article.  9.  The  high  pnest 
before  whom  St.  Paul  was  bronght  by  Claudius 
Lysias  (Ac  SS"'-).  &nd  whoso  outr.tgeous  conduct 
upon  this  occa.sion  provoked  the  apostle  to  apply 
to  hinj  the  eonteniptnons  epithet  ot  *  whited  wall.' 
The  same  A.  »h(irt)v  aiLi.'rvvurdB  appeared  at 
Cietiarea  anmngttt  St.  Paul'd  accusers  before  Felix 
{Ac  24'"-).  He  WHS  the  son  of  NedetKC^us,  and  held 
tho  high  priesthood  from  c.  47-50  a.d.  He  owwt 
hia  appointment  to  the  oftice  to  Herod  of  Cholcis. 
During  his  administration  there  were  bitter 
quarrels  between  tho  Jews  and  tho  SamarilanH, 
and  these  seemed  on  one  occn.sion  tiUely  to  lead  tu 
his  d(!pnK[tiun.  On  account  of  a  miiijsar.re  of  some 
(.■alilii-nns  by  the  Samurilnmf,  tho  latter  had  been 
attacked  and  many  of  their  villages  plundered  by 
the  Jews.  A.  wa*i  accused  of  complicity  in  these 
acts  of  ^-iolcnco,  and  was  sent  by  Qua(lratna,  tho 
governor  of  .Syria,  to  stand  hia  trial  at  Borne. 
Powerful  inllucncQ  was  at  work  at  the  iiuperiaJ 
court  on  the  side  both  of  tho  Samaritans  and  tlie 
Jewfl ;  tut,  thanks  to  the  cfTortg  uf  tliB  younger 
Agrippa,  Claudius  gave  his  decinion  la  favour  of 
the  high  priest,  and  A.  returned  to  discharge  the 
functions  uf  an  ofljce  which  he  ditigraced  oy  his 
rapacity  and  violence.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
fur  tiiiu  to  send  his  servants  to  the  threshing -Uoora 
to  take  tho  tithes  by  furce,  while  he  defrauded  tl»e 
inferior  prieata  of  their  dues,  and  left  Komcuf  theni 
to  die  ofstAtvation.  His  own  eml  was  a  miserable 
one.  His  dvinpathics  had  alwavs  JM-cn  with  tho 
Romans,  antl  he  had  t  hus  incurruJ  the  hatred  of  the 
nationalist  party.  When  tlio  great  rebellifm  broke 
out  which  ondof]  in  tho  siege  and  dcjttruction  of 
Jems.,  A.  concealed  himself,  but  was  iliscovered, 
and  murdered  by  the  fanatical  populace. 

LiTXRAn-ni. — SfM.  AM.  ix.  *.  S.  vi.  U.  3,  ix.  II.  3:  Wan  n 
xviLB;  Sdtiinr,  iftfi'i.  U.  ITS,  isa  t.,Sll,  it.  I.  IS-l.  SOOII. 

J.  A.  Seldib. 
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IKAMIEL  ('Aj>apt'4\)^  one  of  Lbe  iLDcestors  of 
ToWt,  To  P.     A  Gr.  forra  of  Sjcjje;. 

AHATH  (niJt),  the  father  of  Shampar,  Jf;  3'^  5*. 
'Aoftt  is  the  uaine  of  a  K<JiliJess  worKiii|i]>i;<l  in  I'al., 
cf.  Jg  1=°.  Jofi  15",  Is  10* ;  it  ia  fuuiid  ou  Egyptiaji 
moDumcDta  from  the  18lh  dynasty. 

G.  A.  COOKB. 

ANATHEUA.    Sw  Accitrsed. 

ANATHOTH  frfnja^).— 1.  A  town  in  Benjamin 
ungned  to  the  Lovites  (Jos  21",  I  Cb  G*"),  namtKl 
from  (po«sihty  plural  of)  'An&tU  or  'An&t,  a 
Cbaldfeon  deity  worshipped  amonL'  the  Canaanites 
(Sayce,  Hibbert  Lut.  p(..  187-I8y ;  Vogii6,  Mci.  41  ff. ), 
now  called  'A  n/ittu  It  is  situated  2*  rnilnH  nortli  -eoat 
«f  jBruxalein  over  tliB  Bhoiilder  o?  S<iopaa.  There 
are  atiU  twelve  or  fiileca  houses  on  the  spot,  and  the 
reuiuinti  uf  what  wbk  iippareiitly  a  haudbume  uhurdi. 
l''rom  it4  commanding;  [Msition  it  hoa  a  ^ne  \\t\v 
nortliword  and  oJso  ea«tward  over  tlie  broken  hills 
of  the  wUdemcss.  atrctchlng  down  towards  tho 
north  cod  of  the  Salt  Sea.  It  was  the  homo  of 
Ahiathar,  1  K  2";  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  thirty 
raiitaina.  2  S  'IX"  ;  of  J»hu,  one  of  liis  mi{^hty  nit.-n, 
I  Cb  IS^,  and  of  Jfreriiiah  the  propliet,  ^er  P. 
It  was  reorcnpied  after  the  Exile  (Ezr  2",  Neh 
7**,  I  Ea  5").  A  quarry  at  'AnAta  still  supplies 
biilldiDg  stone  to  Jentsatcni.  The  vision  of  the 
dreary  wildcni&w  to  the  east,  and  the  scorehin;:: 
of  its  dry  winds  which  Jeremiah  was  familiar  with 
in  Ills  native  town,  have  imprinted  themselves  on 
hia  pruphe('-ii*.4.  To  vne  standing  upon  !Sl^uiiiui, 
Anathulh  is  lying  at  hiis  feet,  Is  10^. 

2.  A  personal  name — (i)  the  non  of  Becher  n 
Ilcnjamito,  1  Ch  1\  Possibly  this  and  Akmeth 
following  are  namo^  of  towns  in  which  sons  of 
Hecher  dwelt.  (A)  Neh  1(H',  possibly  stands  for 
'men  of  Anathoth'  (T"}, 

Anathothite  ('f.nwri)  ia  tho  uniform  designation 
in  RV  of  an  inlmbilnnl  of  Anathoth.  AV  oflers 
such  varianta  as  Anetothlte,  Anothothite,  Anto- 

thite.  A.  IICNDERSON. 

ANCHOR.-See  Shi?. 

ANCIENT  has  now  a  narrow  range  of  uHice.  In 
AV  it  ia  freely  applied  to  men,,  as  Kzk  0*  '  then 
they  began  at  thw  a.  men  ' ;  Y.ix  V^  '  many  of  tlio 

E nests  and  Levjte-s  ...  a.  {KV  'old'}  men.'  Cf. 
uttrell  (17(H),  'Sir  Samuel  Astry  (being  very 
antient)  has  resigned  his  placo  of  elork  ;  ana 
I'enn,  L}fe  (1718),  'This  A.M.C.  aforeseid,  is  an 
jVnciont  Maid.'  Following  tho  Hub.  (ond  LXX) 
a.  is  used  as  a  8ubst.,  as  Is  3'  ^  the  judge  and  the 
prophet  and  the  prudent  and  the  a.  ;  but  esp. 
in  tlie  phir.,  as  Ps  119'**  '  I  understand  more  than 
thca»'  (ItV  'aged').  In  the«e  plaees  'the ancients' 
are  mostly  a  dennit«  vIhmh,  the  Elders  of  Inrael,  or 
of  some  trilje  or  city.     See  Eldkoi  is  OT. 

Wriyht  (Word  Book^  p.  30)  pointe  out  that 
'the  ancient'  is  u»ed  for  tlie  plur.  iu  the  Pref.  of 
1611  ;  it  is  probable  that  in  Job  12'*  we  have  an 
in-stonce  of  the  winie :  'With  the  ancient  (KV 
'with  agod  men')  is  wiadum';  while  Sir  39'  is 
unniistakaUle,  'seek  out  the  wLsdoiii  of  all  the 
ancient '  (vdvrui'  difixaluv^  KV  '  oncient-s'}. 

J.  HASTIN03. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS  (t?\'  p-ni-).  —  A  common 
Syriac  expression,  used  three  times  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  Dnniol  ("'*■  "■  '^),  at  first  without  the  article 
(wrongly  inserted  by  AV  in  v,*),  and  meaning 
simply  'old,'  'aged,  (see  RV).  The  expre«siorii 
has  no  reference  to  tho  eternity  o(  God,  and  does 
not  bear  n|N>ti  the  qnustion  of  the  date  of  the  book, 
na  if  it  carrif^d  a  contrast  to  the  Neto  Divinities 
intrndnccii  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  Itisarepre- 
Mutation  natural  to  the  fearless  AnthTopomorptuni 


of  the  Bible*  which  never  hesitates  to  attribute  to 
the  Deity  the  form  and  features  of  man.  The 
object  is  to  convey  the  impreaaon  of  a  venerable 
and  majestic  aspect. 

P'Pl',  aw-icHt,  w  i>roj»ciIy  an  Arsni.  word :  in 
Heb.  it  occurs  once  only,  in  the  lato  passage  i 
Ch  4".  A.  S.  AOLEN. 

ANCLE  (Ezk  47')  and  anole-bones  (Ac  3').— 
Thi3  is  tho  6|>cllin^  of  AV  after  Coverdale  and 
Tindale.  Camb.  Bible  and  RV  spell  nvkh.  In 
old  li^g.  the  »p<i:lling  Ls  Inditterent.  Shakx.  has 
even  anckle.  liciiides  tlie  above,  RV  gives  '  ankle 
chains'  in  Nu  31*"  (AV  'chains'),  and  m  Is  3'"(AV 
'  uruatneiita  of  the  leg«').  J.  Hastixos. 

AND  U  used  in  AV  both  as  a  copulative  and  as  & 
condiiional  conjunction.  1.  As  a  copul.  conj.,  the 
Oxf.  Diet,  points  out  the  use  of  and  to  cxiireM  the 
ctfttKqticnce,  as  Gn  P  '  Ciod  said,  Let  there  ue  light ; 
and  tlicrc  was  liuht  * ;  Lk  7'  'I  say  unto  one,  Go, 
and  hegoeth';  Rit  8*  'Speak  the  woni  only,  and 
my  servant  shall  Ijo  healed  ' ;  Lk  10"  '  This  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live.'    Cf.  Scottish  Paraphrases  35^ — 

'  My  broken  body  thtu  1  i;ivti 
For  yaii,  (»r  &1) :  tAkc,  cat,  uid  lie*. 

Thns  nnd  in  often  more  than  a  mere  copula.  It 
even  has  an  adversative  forca  in  *  he  answered  and 
Haid,  I  go,  sir:  and  went  not'  (Mt  21*).  2.  In 
middle  Eng.  aiid  wna  used  conditionally  {  =  */),  a 
usage  which  Skeat  and  others  believe  to  have  been 
iKiiTowtfd  from  Iceland.  Cf.  Bacon,  E»snija,  Mt  is 
Ihc  nature  uf  extreme  self-lurcni,  aa  they  will  »cl 
iin  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
cgges.'  Of  this  nse  of  and  Wright  point-i  to  Gn 
44",  Nu  6*  OS  examples.  When  and  meant  if,  it 
waa  often  spelt  an,  and  was  often  strengthened  by 
adding  if.  Honce  we  find  and,  an,  an  if,  nnd  (f, 
all  =  i?.  In  AVwe  have  Mt  i;4«' (Lk  13"j'Butand 
if  (KV  'But  if)  that  evil  servant  t^hall  aav  in  his 
heart":  Lk  20"  '  But  and  if  (RVBut  if)  we  say'; 
I  Co  7"  *  Bnt  and  if  (RV  '  Hut  if ')  thou  marry ' ; 
1  P  3'*  'But  and  if  (so  RV)  ye  sufler.'  Except 
I  P  3"  (dU*  ei  Kai),  the  Gr.  is  always  ihy  Si. 

J.  Hastings. 

ANDREW.— The  firBt-called  apostle,  brother  of 
Simon  IV-ter :  their  father' .s  name  v:as  Jonas  or 
Juhn,  and  their  native  city  was  Itcth^taida  of 
Galltoe.  Their  mother's  name  is  traditionally 
Joanna. 

Name. — The  name  Andreaj{*A»5p^fti)isGreek.  It 
is  nsnally  believed  to  occur  first  in  Herodotus 
^vi.  iUG),  where  it  is  the  name  of  tlie  great-grand- 
father of  Clcistlicncs  of  Sicyon.  It  occurs  also  in 
U:d  Casaius  (Ixviii.  3*2),  in  the  form  'AoS^tlai,  as  the 
name  of  a  rebel  Jew  in  Creto  in  Trajan's  reign. 
There  are  other  instances  of  the  name,  but  it  is 
not  very  common. 

Refkhkxces  to  him  zs  NT.— In  the  Bynnptiata 
the  call  of  Peter  and  A.  while  they  were  ii^hing  is 
narrated  by  Mt  4"'»  and  Mk  P""".  It  took  place 
at  the  Sea  of  GolUoo.  The  narrative  in  no  way 
implies  that  this  was  their  first  meeting  with  the 
liord.  The  name  of  A.  next  occur.1  m  Mk  l*", 
where  Jc»us  enters  the  house  of  Simon  and  A.  and 
heaU  the  mother-in-law  of  Pet«r.  Next  in  the  list 
of  tho  Twelve,  where  Mt  and  Lk  place  him  after 
Pet«r  and  Wfore  James  and  John,  while  Mk's 
order  is  Peter,  James  and  John,  Andrew.  In 
•Mk  13'  he  i«  coupled  with  Peter,  James,  and  John 
in  the  Question  put  to  our  I.ord  about  the  time  of 
the  End.  His  name  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
Synoptifitfl.  In  St.  John's  Gos^l  he  is  much  more 
riromiucnt.  In  ch.l  A.  is  a  tliseiple  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  liears  the  words,  '  lichuld  the  Lumb 
of  God,'  follows  Christ,  and  sjteiids  a  day  with 
Him.  He  then  brings  his  brother  Peter  to  Christ, 
and  may  probably  have  hod  to  do  also  with  the 
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call  of  fliilip,  who  was  of  the  same  city,  tn  ch.  6 
it  in  A.  who  volunteers  inforniatian  about  the  lad 
with  the  loares  and  lliibcs,  on  the  occ&sioD  of  the 
feedinu  of  the  live  thoasoad.  In  ch.  12  the  Creeks 
who  JWiie  to  «*ee  Ju^iw  ft|>|ily  to  Philip;  I'hLlip 
tell*  A.  :  and  tJie  two  ttdl  .le-un.  f  u  Ac  1  A.  occurs! 
fur  ttie  la!>t  time,  in  the  li^t  of  the  apostle.'*,  fcilluw- 
int^  Jstnen  and  Juhu,  imd  preceding  FUiiip  (ati 
in  St.  .Mark). 

SunsF-QUKNT  Tbaditions.— In  the  2nd  oent.  A. 
was  tliu  liuru  of  one  of  the  romances  attributal  to 
Leui^ius,  a  IJot-ctic  writer.  Wu  have  a  faitljc 
comprchdiMivc  ahridpuvnt  of  this  book  in  thu 
Mimcula  Andreae  of  tirt'gury  of  Tours,  bettldcs 
»ome  opiBodcK  and  fraciuenu  of  the  orij^inal  Gr.. 
in  part  j'et  nnuditiMl.  The  falleHt  diccuiwion  of  lliy 
literature  is  in  I.ipMtuK,  Apvknrpkcn  Aptatcl- 
gtichicMcn  (i.  543-022):  Bee  al.io  liutinet's  ed.  of 
some  late  tir.  Encomia,  boKcd  on  the  l^oucinn  Acts, 
in  AnaUcta  BoHandiana  (xUt.,  and  separateljr). 

Brtcflr  inminBrisKl,  lh«  lltemtutv  conristsof  :— 

(l>  A  rta  A  ttdnat  it  ifntlAan  (or  ilattAttu},  ed.  br  Tlidicnikrf, 
Aei.  Apf-i.  AjMMyt.  M«ttlievorMftUtiiwtoA  copoVe  lo  the  Und 
at  the  Anthropopbaei  Chriit  senda  A.  to  r«Bcue  Utn :  and  then 
UBuim  Uh;  tfulM  utm  smrub  ftnd  xnkv  A.  uul  hl«dladpt(«(who 
wrm  lo  b*  AexBOdcr  mxI  Rufiu)  to  the  oouolrr  la  quenlan. 
Matthew  it  rvacued.  mad  A.  is  torment^  by  tb6  mvj^w  nalivta 
(or  MverU  daya.  He  thMfoanaeaft  flood  looTcrvbelni  tbedty; 
tbr  n»uU  U  a  fciMtfal  oonveraion.  The  tnoat  InleresdBg  |iu-t 
ol  the  itonr  li  perhaiM  tba  aocount  ol  a  niimda  dons  by  cur 
Lonl,  whWih  A.  narntt**  during  the  voyagv.  W«  bav«  tbia 
Itfnd  bi  Cthlo|4e,  ^lite,  *oA  AagloSuton :  the  buC-iMunad  !■  a 
Mctica]  ^-mton  b;  Cvncwulf ,  the  Korthumbriaa  poet.  pnHrvcd 
la  tba  (amous  VeroeJll  Oodex. 

(S)  Aela  Pttii  •*  AndrM*.  ed.  Tiichcndorf  in  Apf>eat)fw» 
Afoaypkiu,  Imperfect  In  Or. ;  extant  (ai  Acta  ot  Si  Jude)  in 
euik>iili:.  and  c»ni|>letc  !n  Olil  Sbtvonlc.  U  conuiu  a  rv«tl«(k- 
Udn  of  our  LoT<l'«  tayias  aboat  the  cainci  paaaliw  throa; b  a 
fitoUi:'!  tj*.  It  is  i.-xix'vdloflydoobtful  wbetber  this  belonged 
bo  the  i>riK^niil  l<euclan  norel. 

(3)  Mirturttta  Attdrtiu.by  Onmory ottonn.td.  Bonnet. In  the 
Snd  loL  of  Greforjr'a  woriu  u  tha  Jtonumeata  titmaniaf 
Jf iftenra.  Thtt  mttst  he  coupled  with  the  Ur.  Kruximia.  which 
towt  iiiDch  the  laiiie  KTouiid. 

The  M.-pnp  nf  A.'f  pn-achtnk'  !•  l*ld  )n  the  laixl  ot  Xho  Anthro- 
pophagi O'} miiilonia).  ItMn  in  Araui>ft,  SiiiOTM-,  NicoA,  Nicn- 
tDMrn,  Itv&mlium,  Thraoa,  Macvdouiu,  ouil  Vutno  in  Acluua, 
uhenr  Ihr  nkArljrrlom  takefl  place. 

The  tmlitioui  of  the  martynlom  at  Patna  are  (airly  eon- 
fllant.  A.  is  cmoillsd  by  the  pro<on«ul  Aeyew  or  AruMtek, 
becaixe  by  his  preacbins  ha  bu  iaclticvd  the  pnx'oiuul  s  wilr 
UatuiiilU  lo  tB»T«  her  buihftnd.  VttiSi  reoantly  th«  tiuii 
sutiionlf  for  tba  martynlom  was  takes  to  bv  a  cvrlain  Kplitiv 
of  the  )>rie«U  and  dMOOaa  of  Achala,  fl?tt  pubUshrd  by  Wooa 
in  1740.  anil  then  br  Tiacbendorf.  Bowerer,  M.  Max  Bonnt-l 
luji  proved  in  ut  ortKle  in  tlio  Bgntntiniatkt  ZtUtehri/t  (ISM) 
tlMt  this  ia  a  tr.  from  LaL  into  Ur.  The  neareat  aiwroat:!^ 
which  we  as  yet  poeiMi  to  the  Or.  orijirlnal  is  in  tha  il(rae\drt 
and  fficcnnia.  oouplad  with  touM  quotations  made  liy  Au|{u»- 
Lirie  arul  otlier*. 

So  much  foe  our  knowlodn  of  the  l>eudan  Acta. 

Ve  pCaaeas  Acts  o(  A.  fu  CopUo  (tmgmcntary]  and  Blhioplc, 
soBH  ol  widch  ooupla  this  ajxJsUe  wiLn  Barthoiomew  and  with 
Paot.  Th«  Arts  o(  A.  anrl  Borthciloincw  seem  to  b«  modelled 
«)  thoas  of  A.  and  Matthew.  Ttiueu  ot  A.  and  Paul,  wlilch 
art  incomplete!,  and  cxutt  only  In  Coptic,  givo  an  acconnt  ot 
PmnTa  dncsot  titto  Hadsa  by  way  ot  tbe  aaa,  of  his  ntnni, 
and  of  how  a  ScukhBus  (liaai^)  was  enployed  by  tlie  two 
apostJas  to  obtain  antranos  for  them  iulo  a  oily  which  the 
j«w«  had  abut  a^nst  them.  Tho  Bgyp.  Acts  of  A.  a«ai|fn 
onidfUton  and  stonin([  as  ths  manner  ol  his  dtaLh. 

Other  trsdiUons  mwr  tie  nientiooecl:.  Orif«n  (ap.  B*i*.  HE 
111.  1)  makes  A.  prwdi  araoni^  Uis  Bcythlana,  that  Is.  on  the 
Black  S(« ;  cT.  tha  Lsucian  Aota.  At  Sinope  an  ima^  ol  A., 
■aid  to  ham  been  niads  In  bis  litelime,  was  Ion;  pmcrved ; 
and  aUo  the  seat  where  ho  taught,  which  was  of  whit«  mitrtiip. 
It*  was  rvfardcd  as  the  aunsUs  of  Byzantium,  wlmre  he  or- 
daiiMd  8ta^^  as  flr«t  bUhop. 

Uprina  bclMrvss  tlial  Um  i^cend  of  the  pretachln;  In  Achaia 
amsv  from  a  cnnh)«ion  between  Iho  T#uric  bmncii  n|  tlir 
Aobaaaa  oa  tha  K.  ^bore  of  the  illjM:li  Sea,  and  the  Achaani 
Id  Ihs  K.  ot  ths  IVlopoanese. 

A.  amaan  as  the  author  of  a  pnpel  oondemned  in  the  ao- 
Otfled  CModSin  necrs*.  No  tnuw  of  tt  is  to  l>u  (ouiut  claewhere. 
Then  am  rvferenots  to  him  In  tha  Ciemsntin*  BeoogQiUons 
0.  50.  wbi-rr  he  anxwcra  the  8adduoe«t ;  ii.  08  «9f  V  H*  appear* 
as  IqtiaUUff'  in  the  '0/«i  x«i  uutittt,  and  bi  tb*  Apoatoiic  Con- 
etttuliooa.  Re  aim  npires  in  the  Acts  of  Potyxeaa  and 
Xanthippe.  His  rriics  were  redieoDrered  in  JustlnUa's  tttne 
alCbaalantinopIr;  and  remained  Iher*  anttilSlO,  when  Cardinal 
l^lsr  of  Capua  bronxht  thera  to  Amalfl.  They  ar«  nid  to 
lMa«  beera  beouBbt  fiYim  Patnw  to  ConatAntino;iiti  in  S&T  or 
by  Ariemlus.  Ilii  cross,  or  part  of  it,  ia  in  SI.  retefa  at 
aadoMd  io  on*  of  the  four  gnat  piirs  ol  tha  dome. 
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Thv  A))}Mnci])rla(Jon  of  Die  decuisale  or  saitJre  ctms  to  St. 
Andrew  is  ol  very  late  date.  In  the  IStli  cent.  (t.g.  in  a 
ttaliie  at  Amiens)  he  conunoiily  lioiil*  the  upright  cross. 

Uocumenta  rrlating;  to  the  trvuilAUon  of  the  ami  ot  St. 
.indrew  into  ScoUktitT  by  Su  Rei;utiu(who  is  vartoualy  traced. 
In  lbs  4lb,  Sth,  and  9th  oanL)  may  be  seen  in  tha  Oolkodist* 
under  Oct.  IT, 

Uis  festival  In  the  Lat  and  Gr.  Churchei  ia  on  Vtrt.  90: 
te  occnrs  io  the  lAt  JTarryiiitm,  and  In  the  Kalcodar  ol 
UanbafTCL 

LrnauTViUB.  —  Limiui,  Bonnet,  Tischendorf,  n.M. ;  >taUa, 
ConJiieU  of  tM  Itolt  AjmtUt*;  voa  l^emm,  A'opt.  Apoisr. 
ApotUiaeUn. 

M.  li.  Jambs. 
ANDR0NICD8  ['\yifAvim).'~\  Chn.Hti(ui  meted 
by  Ht.  Fau]  in  Bo  16'  together  with  Jnniaa. 
lliev  are  deHcrihed  as  being  (1)  'kinsmen  of  St. 
HuuJ,'  probably  ituijlyiii^  '  fellow •countri'nien.' 
The  wor<l  18  u»ed  in  thia  Bcn»u  in  I^o  tr.  tt 
would  Iw  unlikely  th«t  wo  many  ns  arc  nionlioncd 
in  this  eliuiiter  (vv.'-"-*')  should  be  kJnsm'.'n  in  h 
more  literal  acuKC.  (2)  Titev  are  ciilh^d  by  St. 
Paul  hia '  fellow- prisoners.'  Tficv  may  have  shareti 
with  the  apostle  aomo  unreeunU^it  impriwHinient 
(cf.  2  Co  11%  Clem.  Hum.  ad  Cur.  v.),  or,  like  him, 
been  impriaonud  for  Uhrinra  »ake.  It  is  tuilikely 
that  the  term  ia  used  in  a  mul-aphorical  sense. 
(3)  They  wtre  'diBtiTiii;nishcd  aiuou;^  the  apostles,' 
a  phroKo  wliich  probably  means  tliat  t)iey  were 
dis-tinpiislit'd  nienibcra  of  the  af>03tolic  boity,  the 
Tt'ord  Ai'O^TLE  (whioh  see)  being  used  in  ita  wider 
sense.  (4)  They  were  Ohriatiana  before  St.  Paul, 
M»  that  they  beloii^ed  to  the  earliest  day.t  of  tlm 
Christian  comiuunity.  The  name  is  Greek,  aiiil 
like  ttioHt  oilieri  in  thin  chapter  wan  borne  by 
nicmbent  of  the  iniiierial  household  {CIL  vi. 
5325,  0326.  11, (KM).  It  would  hare  been  common 
in  the  £a«t.  (See  the  Commentflrie*,  ad  Iw. 
For  later  traditioiifi,  which  a<ld  noUiiiij*  hi^turieal, 
See  Acta  Sancturuin,  May,  iv.  4.) 

A.  C.  Hradlam. 
ANEM  (=];■),  1  Ch  5^  only.— A  town  of  Issachar, 
noticed  witli  Knnioth.  It  appears  to  answer  tu 
Engnnnini  (which  scoj  in  tlie  parallel  list  (Jos  21*), 
but  roi;:ht  pcrhapa  represent  the  viUaye  of  'Anin 
ou  the  hills  west  of  the  plain  of  EHdriu-dun.  Thi» 
place,  which  ia  well  watered — whmu-t;  |i«rhajis  ita 
name,  'two  springs '^ia  the  Anea  of  the  fourth 
eentnry  A.P.(OHOrw«ftrfm,«.y.  Anieland  Ik'thana), 
which  bad  eood  baths,  lyiii^  In  Koman  milefl  from 
Ctpnarea.  Eiisebins,  however.  idei]tiLies  this  site 
with  Aiier.    iilVI*  vul.  ii.  sheet  viiL 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ANER  (-a?,  LXX  A^dr.  Sam.  o^is).— One  of  the 
three  Auiorite  chieftains,  the  other  two  being 
Mnm^re  and  KhIicoI,  who  wuru  bound,  in  virtue  m 
their  'covenant'  with  Abraham,  to  render  liini 
aspiatance,  when  lie  was  Roioumirifi  at  Hebron  (Gn 
I4W.  wj,  Aa  Mamro  is  an  old  name  for  Hebron  [Gii 
23")  and  Eslicol  is  the  nam©  of  a  volley  not  far  from 
llebpon  (Nu  13^),  it  is  nataral  to  suppose  that 
Anor  also  was  the  name  of  a,  locality  which  gave  ita 
name  to  a  clan.  XKIImann  {in  fo^.)  compares  ye'ir, 
whiuh  ia  the  name  of  a  rajige  of  hillR  in  the 
vicinity.  H.  E.  Ryi-e. 

ANER  (-ui;),  1  Ch  Q^  only.— A  town  of  Manaasoh, 
we&t  of  Jordan  (not  notieed  in  the  parallel  ]m»!?ago 
Jos  21^).  The  site  is  doubtful.  I'osaibly  JiUAr, 
north-weH  of  Shechem.    Hil'I'  vol.  ii.  !*Ii.*xi. 

C.  H.  CONDEtt. 

ANGEL  (^ij;:;  mnfak,  Sept.  iry*^**  w«l  other- 
wtHo). — i.  The  word  ia  frequently  nsed  of  men  in 
the  sense  of  *  messenger,'  especially  in  the  plnr. 
Gn  32«,  No  21",  Dt  2«,  Joa  6".  In  the  sense  of 
'anitrel'  the  term  is  ehiefly  used  in  the  sing,  in 
earlier  writing,  butphir.  Gn  19'- "(J),  and  'ongeli 
of  God.'Gn2S"32ME).  In  Inter  books,  particu- 
larly  the  poi^tinal,  tlio  plnr.  m^curs  oft*>ner.  Job  4", 
Pa  78«  91"  103»  IM*  148*.  and  in  such  hooka  as 
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Zee  and  Un  ]>Iumlitj*  is  iiiiplii'd.  So  in  Job  1" 
2';  in  (III  32'  lliuy  are  a  '  aitu^'  iir  liat^t,  nntl  in 
Dt33'  'myrittds';  cf.  Pb  OS".  In  thowritiny  V 
(Friests*  Coilti}  no  mention  U  mailo  vf  uxitjub. 
Like  the  existence  of  God,  the  existence  of  angels 
u  preenpposed  in  OT,  not  a^isert^d.  They  are  not 
satd  to  TuivQ  Ijceo  created,  rather  the}'  ore  alluded. 
to  as  existing  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
Job  38'  (Gn  I*  -.,  e(.  3»  1 1').  When  they  appear,  it 
is  in  buinan  form:  they  are  callod  '  mvu,'  Gn 
183.  w.  n  gou^  jos  5«  Ezk  S»-  »-  ",  Dn  3«  10"-  '■  ; 
the  'nuin  Gabriel,'  Dn  tt»  (cf.  Lk  24»,  Ac  1'"),  and 
apart  from  the  Beraphim  (Is  G')  are  nowhere  in  OT 
represented  aa  winged  (Rev  8"  14<^},  Uiotigh  Philo 
so  deacribea  them  (Tre;M>$>i«CiTi).  In  NT  tliuy  are 
called  'Bpirits'  (He  I"),  hut  not  so  in  OT,  where 
even  Gi)d  is  not  yet  called  spirit  (Jn  4"*).  To 
Mohammed  the  oiif^d  Gabriel  v>as  thu  '  boly  opirit.' 
When  thov  aj'lJear  tliey  (^jfeak,  walk,  touch  n»en 
(1  K  10"),  fake  lioJd  of  tlioni  by  the  band  (Gn  !»'*), 
and  also  eat  with  tbera  (Gn  16*,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  of.  Jp  S*  13").  The  statement  P»  'S* 
that  'men  did  vat  the  food  of  angels'  (lit.  tlie 
mighty,  I'e  Kt3^',  JI  3"),  a  fitxitemcnt  repeated  in 
Wis  lii-^,  '2  Eb  l"*,  can  hardly  be  more  than  poetical 
(.-olouring  of  the  fact  that  the  manna  came  down 
from  heaven,  a»  the  parnlleli>*m  both  in  i'a  78'^  and 
Wis.  shows :  cf.  .Jg  0"^,  P»  liM». 

iL  In  a  nmnticr  of  pashagea,  e.ff.  Gn  16^''* 
22". ".  1*.  Ex  3',  Jf  2'-  *  G^  0"-"  13^  mention  is  made 
uf  'the  angel  of  Jehovah.'  AV  the  'I.ipku'  {Jl; 
and  in  others,  e.tj.  Gn  il'-"*"  31"-".  of  '  the  angel  of 
Cod '  (E).  Similar  jiassagea  are  Gn  18.  32^"*^  com- 
pnicd  with  IJos  12*,  Gn  W^  ".  According  to  the 
general  grnramaticat  rule  the  rendering  'anangcl 
of  ilie  Lord  *  is  inaccurate,  though  some  inatancea 
may  bo  doubtful ;  so  '  the  angel  of  God, '  neceaaarily 
Gn  31",  and  even  21",  cf.  v.'»  The  anj^el  of  the 
I^rd  appears  in  human  form,  Gn  18,  or  in  a  flame 
of  fire,  Ex  3'.  or  Kpeaks  to  men  out  of  heaven  in  a 
flrcani,  Gn  31"-".  It  lias  been  disputed  whether 
'the  angel  of  the  Lord'  bo  one  of  the  onj^cU  or 
J'  HimActf  in  Aclf-manifcAtation.  The  manner  in 
wliich  ho  speaks  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  latter  view  ib  the  right  one  :  tlie  angel  of  the 
I^rtl  in  a  tbeophany,  a  helf-ntanifttMt-atioii  of  Gotl. 
In  Gn  31"* "  the  anj,'el  of  God  wtys,  '  I  nm  the  God 
of  Bethel ' ;  in  Ex  3"  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord  says, 
*I  am  the  God  of  thy  father'  .  ,  .  'and  Mosos 
waa  afraid  to  look  upon  God';  of.  Jg  13*^.  In 
Gn  16'"  the  angel  of  tlio  Lord  sayB  to  Haga,r,  *  I 
will  grentlv  luuUtply  thy  seed,'  and  21"  *  tliu  angel 
of  God  failed  to  llagar  out  of  heaven  .  .  .  lift  up 
ttiH  lad  :  f«ir  X  will  umkB  birii  a  grwit  nation.'  The 
angel  identifieB  hiNi.'-tilf  with  God,  and  claims  Ui 
exercijw  all  the  prerngativcw  of  God.  Those  aliw 
to  whom  the  angel  appcnra  identify  him  with  God  : 
Gn  W  Hagar  'called  tbo  name  of  J"  that  had 
gjiokeD  Co  her,  thou  art  a  Gml  tliat  sec^t'  (all> 
seeing);  Gn  IS  thu  mi;,'i;I  is  called  'tha  Lord"; 
Jgfl"  it  L5<  !<Aid  'tiieaii:;vl  of  the  l«rd  came,'  but 
in  w.'**  '•  he  i»  caJknl  directly  'the  Urd" ;  Jg  13^^ 
Maiioah  says,  '  We  sliall  Btirely  die,  for  wo  have 
aaen  Ciod.'  And  to  name  but  one  other  passage, 
Gn  4S'*-  ••,  Jacob  say«,  'The  God  Wforo  wtiom  my 
fathers  did  walk,  the  God  who  hnth  fed  mc  all  my 
life  long,  the  angel  which  hath  redeemed  mc  from 
nil  evil,  l)lc39  the  Imls.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  diHtingnishcs  bctweitn  birusulf 
and  the  I.rf>rd,  just  aa  the  Ixird  di-Htingititshes  be- 
t.M'een  Him.-4tdfand  the  H.ngel.  Thit  latter  saya  to 
Hagnr.  Gn  10"  'J"  hath  heard  thy  nflliction  :  cf. 
Gn  22".  Nu  22"  'The  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
llahuun,  and  lie  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  in 
^[al  3'  the  'angel  of  the  covenant'  i»  diHereiit 
from  J',  and  yet  ho  iis  J'  who  comcth  to  His  temple. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  aavs,  Ex  23*'-  ^  '  I 
■end  an  angel  before  thee,'  and  '  Mine  ongel  shall 


go  before  thee'  (Ex  32»*  335).  But  how  tln*c  last 
iia&suges  are  to  be  tnterjiretcd  appearji  from 
Ex  331*-  "  (14")  •  My  fact:  (I  mvself)  t*hall  go  with 
thc«'  .  .  .  'if  thy  laco  (thuu  tliyiiolf)  go  not  with 
UM,  caiT}'  ns  not  up  hence.'  The  'angel  of  II  is  face' 
(pretience]  is  not  an  angel  who  sc«m  liiii  face  or 
stands  before  it,  bat  oao  in  whom  Uis  face  (pre- 
8cnce)  is  retlccted  and  seen  ;  cf.  Ex  23''  'My  name 
(fulness  of  revealed  Ucing,  la  30^)  is  in  him.'  The 
iiept.  rendering  of  Is  U3"  'not  an  auiba*aador' 
(reading  iif),  'nor  an  angel,  but  Himnelf  (Heb. 
Hiji  face)  aaved  them,'  ia  scarcely  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  The  mere  manifestation  of  J"  creatoe 
a  distinction  Ivetween  it  and  J',  though  tliH  identity 
remains.  The  form  of  manifestation  is,  so  to 
tipeak,  something  unreal  {Dt  i^'-^),  a  condesccn- 
sion  for  llic  purpose  of  assuring  thoM  to  whom  It 
is  granted  that  J"  in  Uis  fulness  is  present  with 
them.  As  tlic  manifc»tation  called  the  angel  of 
the  I^fOrd  occurred  cUielty  in  redemptive  hiotory, 
older  tbiHtlogians  regarded  it  as  an  adumbration  or 
premonition  of  the  incarnation  of  tho  Becond  Ter- 
M>n.  This  idea  waa  i\i»i  in  no  fur  a»  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  was  a  mnnifostation  of  J"  on  the  earth  in 
human  form,  and  in  no  far  a.s  anch  temporary 
inanifcEtations  might  seem  tlic  prelude  to  a  per- 
manent redemptive  self-revetation  in  this  form 
(Mai  3'- ')  I  but  it  was  to  go  beyond  thr  OT,  or  at 
any  rat«  liuyond  the  understanding  of  OT  «Tiler», 
to  found  on  the  manifestation  distinctions  in  the 
(•odhend.  The  only  dUtinetion  imjdieti  is  that 
between  J',  and  J"  in  manifestation.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  so  fullj-  repreecnted  or  expre.=.ped  J'  that 
men  hod  the  assurance  that  whun  he  b]>oke  oi 
acted  among  them  J"  was  speaking  or  acting. 

ili.  As  'mcMtengers'  {rnaTakim)  sent  to  men> 
anf|;uls  usually  appear  tungly,  but  in  Gn  1*J  two 
vi»it  Lot ;  Gn*2S>^  *  tlio  angels  of  Gi>d'  ascend  atid 
descend  njwn  the  ladder,  arul  Gn  32'  *  tliu  angvln 
of  Got! '  meet  Jacob,  who  nays,  '  thU  is  God's  host ' 
[lit.  camp) ;  '  and  ho  colled  the  name  of  the  place 
Mahanaim '  (two  camps,  or  as  UVni  plur.,  com- 
jiftnies).  In  .lob  1*  2'  the  *«onsof  Go<i  *  who  preaent 
tbem»Blve*i  to  rejjort  uimjh  their  ministrations  ara 
niinicrous.  SometiniL's  the  i>lur.  is  uswi  inde- 
linilely,  aa  P»  78"*  'evil  angels,  »I"  '  He  «hall  gi%'e 
Uis  augela  charge  over  thee,'  Job  33'^  '  the  de- 
stroyers'  :  cf.  2  b  24'*-".  Angels  do  not  usually, 
at  least  in  early  writuigfl,  mediate  the  phenomena 
of  the  pbysieiil" world,  uiey  operate  in  the  moral 
.iml  redemptive  sphere  ;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
MtiiteH  with  pestilence,  2  S  24  ;  and  with  death, 
2  K  19*  i  and  Satan,  on  sjKJcial  permisMon  of  God, 
snts  the  lightning  and  wbirlwinil  in  iiiution  against 
doll,  and  smites  liim  with  sore  boils,  1"'-  "  2*.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  apoeticnl  and  realistic  conception 
of  the  special  providence  of  God,  though  with 
reminiscences  of  early  history,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  juLgel  of  the  Lonl  encamps  round  about  those 
that  fear  him,  Ps  34",  ouu  tlirusta  dou'n  their 
enemies.  Pa  35*'  •,  and  that  the  aneeta  bear  up  in 
their  hands  the  righteous,  Ps  flf",  cf.  Nu  20'*. 
More  literal  is  the  statement  that  they  intcriiret  to 
tho  individual  the  meaning  of  God^s  afflictive  pro- 
vidences in  his  life,  Job  33^  i  and  so  Job  5'  the 
idea  is  hazarded  that  they  might  interest  tbem- 
selves  in  tlie  alllictions  of  men  and  hear  an  appeal 
from  them,  or  jwrhaiw  intercede  or  mediate  In 
their  behalf.  In  Ezk  and  Zee  the  nngcU  interpret 
divine  visions  gi%'en  to  men;  but  see  under  §  v. 
Passages  referring  to  the  intenr'enlion  uf  angels 
are  !«ncU  aa  these  :  2  S  24",  1  K  19»- ',  2  K  l'»  19", 
Ezk  \fl.  In  some  of  these  Mwea  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  angelic  manifestation  be  not 
tho  anycl  of  the  I^rfird.  The  ijosaagcs  1  S  29", 
2  S  14"*  10^''  are  al.-*o  somewhat  obscure.  The 
first  nas.<«age,  where  Arhtxh  snys  that  David  is 
good  m  his  sight,  might  lie  rendered  'as  nn  angel 
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of  God,'  thut  is,  probably  in  valour  (Zee  l^j, 
M-iidoni  i2S  !-!'"•*),  ond  moral  rectitude;  in  the 
otliura  the  natural  rendering  is  'u  tlio  angcI  of 
Uod.'  The  art.,  however,  m  comparisons  often 
deaiKnatee  Uie  class,  wbUe  oar  idiom  yjsiea  the 
indu.  art.  *an  angel,'  or  the  plur.  'the  aiigula'  of 
God.  The  |>oint  in  the  comparii'on  is  the  pene* 
tration  and  n'lMdom  of  the  Euigel,  and  refereucu 
mieht  be  to  some  (>ocb  ideal  being  as  is  spoken  of 
Job  15'^-  *.  If  allusion  vrere  to  the  historical  *  angel 
of  the  Lord,'  the  original  features  of  tlie  phcnonio- 
nuu  would  have  somewhat  faded  and  the  coDccption 
been  generalised. 

iv.  It  bolougs  less  to  the  Ajihoro  of  rodoiuptivo 
history'  tlian  to  tlie  ooiiceptioo  of  the  luajeaty  of 
J"  the  Kin^  (Is  6*),  when  C^xl  is  repTQitent*»  aa 
anrrounded  by  a  vourt  in  heaven,  by  raoltitudes  of 
ministers  that  do  Hik  plen-iure,  and  armies  that 
«xecut«  H'v*  coniniandR.  lie  hna  a  'counrU'  (Yc 
Pi  SB*,  cf.  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  Ucv  i*] ;  a 
'congregation'  (tjj  P»  82',  Sijj  Ps  89*)  snrronnds 
Rim,  'bostM'  whuareHiH  niinitit«r»(UEl^.  I  K  22'", 
pa  103*""  148').  These  euiKtrhuman  beinj^s  arc 
called  '  sonn  of  Elohini '  (Job  1*  2',  cf.  Dn  3*),  or 
'K»n»  of  Elim,'  Pa 29'-"  89*.  bnt  powdbly  simply 
'Elohim,'  Fs  8»  97»,  and  •EUm,'  Ex  15".  The 
rendcrint;  'sons  of  God'  is  jmssible,  and  Ps  8? 
'  ttona  of  the  Most  High,'  if  said  of  angels,  would  be 
in  favour  of  it ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  word 
Elini  (D'Sm)  seems  nowhere  an  honorary  plur. 
applicable  to  a  fiin)-le  being,  but  alM-ays  denotes 
alTiot  plurality.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  thnt 
the  right  rumluring  in  not  *  sons  of  God,'  but  *  sons 
of  the  Elohim/  'sons  of  the  Elini,'  that  is,  mem* 
bers  of  the  claas  of  beings  called  Elohim  am)  Elim, 
JQSi  as  'sous  of  the  propliets' means  members  of 
the  prophetic  order  or  guildit  (cf.  sing.  Da  3"). 
The  names  Elohim  and  El  are  prehistoric,  and 
their  clywolo;.'y  is  quitu  unknown;  they  uru  also 
the  names  for  'God,'  and  these  lK.'ings  around 
God's  throne  are  no  doubt  conceived  of  in  con- 
trast with  men  as  slmring  in  an  inferior  way  some- 
tiling  of  divine  majesty.  They  arc  also  called 
'Holy  Ones'  (c*ini5;i,  though  tlie  term  'holy,' 
originally  at  least,  dhl  not  describe  moral  char- 
at-ter,  hut  merely  exi>re»ted  close  relation  to  God. 
Cf.  nt  Hy,  7^-  14",  Vh  Vifi,  job  fi\  and  often.  The 
OT  ajtHUiiiuM  the  exiKtynitj  uf  these  IwingM,  and  the 
belief  g«n.!S  Uick  beyond  the  hixtoric  [wriod.  In- 
tereelin;:  attempt*  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
origin  01  the  idea.  It  has  Iwen  Bug^eatcd  that 
these  beings,  subordinate  to  J"  and  Hu  scrvante, 
ore  the  gods  of  the  nations  now  degraded  and 
reduced  to  a  secondary  placo  by  Uie  incmasing 
prevalence  of  the  raonc>thci»tic  conception  in 
Uracl  (Ko>dent,  ThT,  1878).  There  ia  little  or 
nothing  in  OT  to  support  this  thoorv.  Israel 
pTviliohly  Hpemlnt«d  little  on  the  gotw  of  the 
tuilionn,  except  of  those,  Buoh  as  Egypt  and  Uaby- 
loD,  with  whom  they  came  into  contact ;  and  though 
J*  be  greater  than  all  f:ods  (Ex  IB"),  He  nowhere 
r^KBrda  them  a<i  Hit)  ministeni,  but  manifests  the 
strongest  hostilitv  to  them,  e.n.  those  of  Egypt 
Ex  12",  In  10',  Ezk  »>".  of  Babylon  I»  2I»  4^' 
and  generally  Xeph  2".  The  monotheism  of  Israel 
did  not  subordinate  the  gods  to  J"  as  His  miniaters, 
but  rather  denied  their  existence,  and  described 
tbera  a*  vanities  [nonentities),  Ps  96*-',  Jer  lO*^  ''. 
The  fact  that  J"  is  comfiarcd  or  contrasted  with 
the  son«  of  Elohim  in  heaven,  Ps  80**,  and  also 
with  the  Elohim  or  gods  of  the  nations.  Pit  86" 
96*- '  97",  i«  certainly  rvmarkable,  but  scarcely 
nifficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  ;  aa'd 
if  in  later  times  the  idea  finds  expreasion  that  God 
had  inibjerteil  the  nations  to  tho  nile  of  angels, 
while  the  rule  of  Israd  was  re«rred  for  Himself 
(Dt  3a»-»  in  Sept.,  Sir  17",  Dn  lO"-*  12'.  cf. 
TVt  4"  29*».  !»  24"),  this  U  hardly  an  old  idea 


that  the  angels  were  the  gods  of  the  nations  r»- 
appe&rine  in  an  inverted  form,  but  a  new  idea 
suggested  to  Israel  by  its  own  religions  superiority 
to  tno  nations,  and  perhaps  its  way  of  explaining 
heatlienism.  Another  viovr  goes  back  to  wuuc  was 
presumably  the  oldest  phase  of  Shcmittc  religion 
tor  an  explanation.  Men,  consciouH  of  being  under 
the  tnlluvnce  of  a  mutUtudu  of  external  furoes, 
peopled  the  world  with  spirits,  whose  place  of 
abode  they  thought  to  be  groat  Atones,  ombnigc- 
ous  trees,  fountains,  and  tho  like.  GrnduAuy 
theae  varied  spirita  camo  to  be  regarded  as  po&sess- 
iug  a  certain  unity  of  will  and  action,  and  by  a 
further  concentration  they  became  tho  servanta  o£ 
one  supreme  will,  and  formed  the  host  of  heaven. 
Such  (i]>ecu  la  lions  regarding  |H>sjiible  processes  of 
thought  among  the  family  out  of  whidi  Israel 
Hprang,  in  iwriods  which  prec«<le  the  dawn  of 
hwtorj-,  are  not  without  intercut ;  they  lie,  how- 
ever, outside  OT,  which,  as  has  been  said,  assumes 
the  existence  of  J"'a  heavenly  retinue.  The  God 
of  Israel  is  aUivo  all  things  a  living  God,  who 
inlluenccs  the  allalra  of  the  world  and  men,  and 
rules  them.  If  He  iibcw  agents,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  'miniettcrs'  that  surround  Ilim.  lliie  va 
true  (thnach  denieJ  by  Kosters)  even  in  the  oldest 
period  of  the  literature,  Gn  23  and  ^'2,  Jos  &^'  and 
is  G,  where  one  of  the  seraphim  ministers  pmifica- 
tioD  and  forgiveness  to  the  pro[i<tiot ;  and  the  same 
appears  in  tno  scene  depicted  in  1  K  '22"^.  The 
idea  is  oven  more  commuu  in  the  later  literature : 
Pa  103"- ".  J*'8  hosts  are  also  ministers  who  do  His 
pliwisnre,  Ps  148*.  In  Job  1'  2^  it.  is  the  son«  of  the 
Elohim  who  present  themselves  to  rL-jM^rt  upon  tho 
coDditioD  of  the  eiirlh  nod  men  ;  in  :i3'^  the  inter- 
preting migel  is  one  among  a  thou^atid  (6'),  cmd  4*' 
nia  'servants*  ore  also  his  'aogels*  (mettsengers). 
Naturally,  however,  as  the  idea  of  niini»tertng 
hosts  belongs  to  the  conception  of  J"  as  noveroign, 
some  of  the  breadth  xvith  which  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressed may  bo  due  to  the  poetical  religious  iroa* 
ginntion,  as  when  God's  warriors  are  represented 
OS  miyhty  in  strength,  Ps  103*;  as  *  heroes'  with 
whom  Ho  descends  to  do  bottle  with  the  nations, 
Jl  3",  Zee  U^;  as  m^Tlads  of  chariots,  Ps  OS^; 
and  as  chariots  and  horsemen  of  tire,  2  K  S'*- ", 
Is  66",  Dt  33",  Pn  7".  (On  the  otlier  hand.  Hab  3», 
God's  chariots  ami  horKcs  are  the  Ktomi  clouds.) 
In  particular,  these  ho«i*i  accompftny  J'  in  Hii*  self- 
revelation  for  judgment  and  sjilvalion,  I>t  33". 
Zeo  14*.  Jl  3",  and  in  NT  this  trait  is  transferred 
to  the  »artfi«M*  of  Christ  (Mt  25").  It  is  leas  cer- 
tain wliether  the  divine  name  J*  (God)  of  hosts  be 
connected  with  theae  angolio  luMtt^  ;  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  title  correlative,  oxprcsfing  the  nmjesty 
and  omniimtcnco  of  J'  (S«|]t.  often  warToxpdTwp). 
Kinnlly,  to  men's  eyes  the  myriads  of  starH,  clothed 
in  light  and  movmg  ocroiw  the  heavens,  seemed 
animale<l,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  identify 
them  with  tho  angelic  ho»t — an  idcntiti cation  mode 
easier  by  the  belief  that  man's  life  was  neatly 
under  tlie  inllucnce  of  the  stars  (Job  3S").  In 
Job3S'  the  morning  stjirs  ore  iilcntical  with  the 
sons  of  the  Elohim.  Cf.  Jg  5**,  Is  U"  24"  40*, 
and  on  *  host  of  heaven '  2  K  17"  21»,  Jer  W, 
Zeph  1*.  The  idea  that  the  stars  ore  angels  re- 
ceives large  development  in  the  Rook  of  Enoch, 
f.7.  18"'",  and  even  Itev  D*-  "  a  star  and  the  angel 
of  the  abyaa  are  identified. 

V.  About  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  after  the 
Kcturn  a  manner  of  thinking  appears  which, 
though  from  the  phraseology  u*»ed  it  might  eoem 
a  development  in  nngelology,  is  really  rather  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  hypostntising  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  the  older  period,  aa  that  of  the 
Judges,  J"  rules  His  people  throiigli  His  Spirit, 
which  inspirea  the  leaders  who  judge  and  save 
.  IjiiacL     And  in   the   older  prophets  the  Spirit 
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operates  within  the  prophet,  who  is  enabled  to 
conceive  J"'b  purjiows  and  oi>erations  in  thought 
aiiil  fxprcx*  thciu  in  hinyua>;u'.  liut  iu  Ezk  40  ih:«i. 
'a  iiiun  '  ucc-umpunii^  the  pruphet  anU  explfun^  to 
htm  Iii»  virion.  Thi^  '  niun  '  m  the  prophetic  spirit 
oUj(.'cti:%-i»e\l.  Kvuu  beforo  tliis  time,  in  MioUi's 
vinion,  1  K  2?',  'the  apirit'  who  comes  forth  is 
tlie  spirit  of  propiiccy  pyrsonilied.  Tho  procoM  is 
carried  a  step  lunher  in  Zee :  not  only  is  the 
prophetic  spirit  hvpostatised  as  'tho  an^cl  that 
apake  with  mc'  (l"^- "'2*),  but  tho  operations  of  J" 
among  the  nations  arc  personified  an  horsemen  and 
chariots.  That  wliich  in  the  oldi^r  proplietA  wan 
an  inwanl  K|iiril  and  tfwnghU,  hoM  l>ecuui«  an 
•  an^iel,*  and  symbolical  agencies  which  tlie  '  angel ' 
interprets.  But  Ihai  tiiuvh  of  tliis  at  least  is 
niuru  reli'.'ioiis  Bymboli^m  than  strict  an^ology 
appears  from  tho  virions  in  1"  5'- '.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  the  (spirit  of  God— not  only  as  spirit  of 
prophecy,  hut  in  general,  as  God  in  operation, 
controllin,i;  l.Iic  (leiitinies  of  the  nations  and  of  Hib 
peoplu^thnt  IK  chietly  t(ymU)li^>d  in  Zoo.  This  is 
inofit  broadly  set-n  in  eh.  4,  which  is  stninyely 
misread  when  the  seven  lampH  are  unpnoBea  to 
represent  the  li^ht  shed  by  iivvX*  people,  their 
smrituRl  life.  I'Tic  seven  lamps  are  the  (seven  eyes 
or  tho  Lord  (4'"),  and  the  seven  eyes  are  the  seven 
DpiritH  (tho  manifold  spirit)  of  (iod.    To  bo  com- 

Sired  is  Hev  1*,  whera  tlte  salutation  comes  from 
od  and  Christ  mid  the  seven  spiriU  ;  Kcv  4'  '  there 
were  seven  lampw  of  IJre  burninj:  before  the  throne, 
which  aro  the  seven  spirits  of  God ' ;  and  Hev  5' '  a 
lamb  having  seven  eyes,  which  arc  the  seven 
spirits  of  Cod  scot  forth  into  all  tho  earth.'  Zee  4 
13  an  exirtmsion  of  3',  and  its  pvirposo  is  to  sjtw- 
boliso  that  Spirit  of  God  which  goes  out  over  all 
tho  uartli,  controls  the  history  of  the  nations  la 
this  interost  of  His  people,  and  secures  the  com- 
pletion of  the  t^mpltf,  which  the  Lord  sliall  eiitnr 
and  abide  in,  when  Ho  removes  the  iniipiity  of  the 
land  in  one  day  (3*-'J— not  by  might  nor  by  pnwer, 
but  by  My  Spirit  (4").  The  two  olive  trees,  '  sons 
of  oil  (cf!  Is  r>*  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil  =  an  '  oily'  hill), 
stand  beside  tho  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  i.e.  in 
heaven,  cf.  0',  and  cannot  Iw  Josliua  and  ZctuIj- 
babel.  Whether  the  dimlity  of  the  trees  exprcsiies 
some  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind  olismre  to  us,  or 
whether  it  be  merely  part  of  the  symmctT^'  of  the 
symbol,  may  remain  undecided.  Other  writings 
of  tills  p4:rioil  irive  prominence  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Jl  S™,  and  show  a  tondoncv  to  hypoatatiso  it. 
Is  63»*"  4S'«,  Gn  1',  Eik  *>  &.  V%  Vm\  The 
'an^lof  tlie  Ixrd'in  Zee.  has  tho  same  double 
aspect  B»  I'Uewhert',  and  as  tho  angel  of  the  cove- 
aont  in  Mai.  cf.  1"  with  3'"*. 

vi.  Two  further  devi-htpuionts  complttlo  what  is 
said  in  OT  of  angels — ( 1 )  a  moral  distinction  appears 
anioni;  tho  an^cla ;  and  (2)  a  ditilinction  of  rank. 
The  first  distinction  U  not  carried  far,  and  the 
second  naturally  fultoMs  from  the  idea  of  an  ormy 
or  host.  In  the  earliest  (Kjriod  an^'els  seem  morally 
neutral,  they  aro  wi  much  tho  UR-»M:nger»  of  Gad 
and  the  metfinm  of  His  relation  to  the  world  that 
their  own  character  doe»  not  come  into  question. 
They  have  aLwaya  something  of  the  meaning  of  an 
inijiersonal  phenomenon,  Jehovah's  operations  or 
Itrovideiico  made  visible  anil  sensible.  Of  eonr-se 
Iho  angel  of  the  Lord  being  Jehovah's  '  face,'  and 
emlKMJyiiu^  His  'name,'  cxiiibits  also  His  moral 
nature,  Kx  23™'*".  But  'evil'  ancela  arc  angels 
who  e\eciite  iiidgniBnt,  Pa  7S^,  Job  330.  The 
spirit  fi-om  God  who  troubled  Saul  is  called  '  evil ' 
merely  from  tho  eUectw  wliiuh  he  produces,  I  S  16". 
In  1  K  22  even  the  jiersonified  spirit  of  prophecy 
becomes  '  a  lying  apint,'  just  as  etfpwhere  J"  Him- 
self deceives  the  prophets,  Ezk  14".  In  writings 
of  the  a  1^0  of  the  Cajitivity,  and  later,  however,  a 
being  apl»eara  called  tho  Baton  (opposcr,  accuser), 


one  of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim,  who  dtsplavs  hos- 
lility  to  the  .saints  and  people  of  God,  Job  1*  2', 
Zeu  3.  Even  in  thi.-su  buokM  he  hiis  as  ynt  little 
(Kirsonal  reality.  He  is  a  voice  '  bringing  sin  to 
remembrBJire'  Iwforo  God.  The  Boeno  Zee  3  is 
greatly  symlKiHcal.  Tho  evil  conscience  of  tlie 
people  and  their  fear,  suggested  by  their  miserable 
condition,  that  their  sins  still  lay  on  them,  and  that 
God's  favour  had  not  yot  returned  to  them,  aro 
f^'mboliscd  by  the  accusmg  Satan  ;  while  the  angel 
of  the  l>ord  ts  God's  oun  voice  assuring  them  of 
His  graeions  favour.  There  is  perluips  an  advance 
on  (he  idea  of  Satan  in  Job,  tliuugh  even  there  ho 
liiidH  no  place  in  the  dt^noueinHiit.  nf  the  dmmiu  In 
two  ways,  perhaps,  the  conception  of  evil  angels 
iwcame  clearer ;  find,  it  was  natural  that  the 
accusing  angel  should  take  on  something  of  the 
nature  of  his  olllce,  ami  au^icHr  as  thu  oneuiy  of 
the  saints  and  of  Israel.  Tltts  step  seems  alreaily 
taken  in  Job,  Aiul,  M.'Condly,  there  was  alwayn  a 
greater  ditfincltnation  to  a.'«cribu  moral  evil  in  men 
to  God.  In  no  part  of  OT  is  God  representetl  as 
the  primary  aulhur  of  evil  thoughts  or  actions  in 
men  ;  if  Heinstignte  them  to  ovil,  it  is  in  punishment 
or  aggravation  of  evil  they  have  already  committed. 
But  at  a  later  time  the  instigation  to  evil  freely 
ascrilwd  in  earlier  times  to  God  (1  S  2ti",  1  K  22*') 
ia  attributed  to  Satnn,  cf.  2  S  24'  with  I  Ch  21'. 
Kurtlier  development  hardly  appears  in  OT.  Thu 
'serpent' of  Gn  3  is  identilied  with  Satan  in  Wis 
2="  anil  in  NT.  In  Dt  32^',  Ts  lOO"^  mention  is 
made  of  'demons'  (cnp).  which,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  false  gods  to  which  children  were  sacri- 
ticed,  1  Co  K/*".  In  Asayr.  shidu  ia  tho  namo  given 
to  the  inferior  deities  represented  by  tho  duH- 
colossu.<t.  i'opuior  imagination  puopletl  the  desert 
with  demons,  Is  IS"  34",  among  wLidi  was  a  ni^bt- 
.spectre,  Lilith  ;  and  to  the  same  category  [tossibly 
bulungs  Ajwzel  (AV  H(.<apegoivt),  to  whom  the  live 
goat  woH  consigned  on  the  Day  of  AtoDenient  (cf. 
Zeofl").Lvlfl9-^'''» (Enoch  10*),  although  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  These  demons,  however,  do  not 
belong  to  the  angel  ic  hoRt,  and  lie  oiit.aide  the  moral 
world.  Relatively  to  G<m1,  tho  sjigels,  though  the 
purest  Ijeings,  are  imperfect,  Job  4""  15"  24*. 

In  Dn  10'*-  "■  ^  the  various  countries  have 
their  guardian  or  patron  angels,  Michael  being 
the  prince  of  Israel  (Jude  ',  Rev  12^] :  later 
theology  reckoned  aoveaty  of  these  angels  (Dt 
32»,  Gn  46").  And  in  Is  34  the  universal  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  appears  laid  at  the  door  of  its 
rulers,  whether  angelic  or  human,  and  tho  judg- 
ment of  (!od  falls  un  'the  host  of  the  high  ones  on 
high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth ' 
(vv."-^];  ami  many  interpret  1*8  58.82  of  the  same 
angelic  rulers.  Apart  from  the  idea  anggwste^l  in 
S  iv.,  several  things  led  to  tltis  conception  of  patron 
and  ruling  angela.  First,  there  was  a  tendency 
towards  removing  God  far  from  any  immediate 
(.'outiLct  witli  the  earth  and  men,  and  to  introilucu 
intcrme^liaric-^  between  them  wh«  moiliated  His 
rule.  In  Dn  He  no  longer  sjieaks  to  men  directly, 
but  only  bv  tho  intervention  of  angyls.  who  e\-on 
interpret  His  written  word  to  men  (l»*  **''■).  And, 
secondly,  there  was  a  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
c;oncoptions  such  as  tho  '  spirit '  oi  a  nation,  and  a 
further  tendency  to  locate  these  personified  forces 
in  the  aui)crsen.sible  world,  from  whence  they  ruicil 
the  destinies  of  men.  Tho  itisucs  of  the  contlicts 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Jndah 
with  one  another  on  earth  are  all  determlneil 
by  tho  relationa  of  their  *  princes'  in  heaven  :  and 
this  idea  is  a  ruling  one  in  the  Apoc.  It  belongs 
to  a  ditlerent  class  of  conceptions  when  convicts 
are  referred  to  between  Gou  and  other  powerful 
beings.  Such  beings  aro  '  tJie  Sea,'  '  Kahab,* 
'Tannin' or  the  Dragon,  the'Seri«nt,'  'Leviathan/ 
etc..  comp.  Is  ei"-'".  Ps  SDi"-",  Job  0"  26'-"  (Pb 
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8?',  ta  30').  Pti  74*»-",  U  27'  (Job  40»-",  P«  6S").  .'ob 
V",  Am  »»-»  (Kzk  29*;*  a*"");  al80  Job  25'  'Ho 
m&ketU  peace  in  UU  high  plfLces.'  These  po^eAges 
cont&in  remmlM.'ences  uf  Cobinic  or  Cretiliun  tiiytTi», 
vjctorieji  of  GckI,  the  principle  of  light  and  order, 
ovur  the  prioiev&l  daxknefis  and  raging  watery 
cliaos.  Tliey  are  referred  to  in  order  to  magnify 
Ihe  power  of  God,  and  to  invoke  it  usainst  some 
foe  of  Hiii  ptiuple,  which  in  ita  reUilliou  uid 
mcnacin};  attitude  recaJU  (Jod's  anciuut  eoemiee, 
and  may  iw  dencribod  uriiier  their  iianiea  (Is  27'). 
In  Gn  U^"*  *the  nous  of  the  Elohim'  can  hardly  l»e 
BDythinp  bat  a  part  of  the  hvavi-nty  host,  who  fell 
throtiL'h  tore  of  the  daughters  of  men.  as  was 
already  understood  by  Jonephus  (cf.  To  3*  6").  The 
paaMge  haa  no  other  points  of  contact  in  UT,  but  ia 
pttMj  uupUfieti  in  hnoch  G-15.  etc.;  and  there,  aa 
well  as  in  NT,  the  idi'a  uf  the  fallen  kiiuuIm  ap{xum 
ODUibineil  with  what  ia  imid  of  the  impriaounieut  of 
angelic  rulers,  la  24="  (2  P  2*,  Jude  "). 

Banks  among  the  an;,'ela  appear  in  Dn,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  aomc  of  them  receive  names. 
la  OT  and  NT  only  two  are  named — Michael, 
prince  of  Israel  (lOi*"  W,  Jude  ",  Itev  12T),  and 
Uabrid  (l>n  S'*  9",  Lk  !»»•»).  Michael  ia  named 
•  the  archangel,'  Jude  ».  and  )  Th  4'"  *  tho  arch."  is 
■ipoke-n  of,  though  not  named.  Seven  Mich  angelic 
prilioes  aro  anoken  of.  To  12*^  '  I  am  lUphoel,  one 
of  the  aeven  nolvangelH';  in  Knoc:h  anil  2  £9  5^ 
Uriel  is  named  na  fourth.  The  number  seven 
alreaily  ajipeam  in  £zk  9*,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
lo  refer  a  to  Pera.  intluence.  In  Bah.  writings, 
(cradea  among  the  celcKtial  huinga  ore  referred  to 
(Scbrader,  HidUnfahrt  <Ur  htar,  pp.  lfJ2,  103),  one 
class  of  wliom  Lenormant  callei  arclvtntjea  cHattes. 
Aocording  to  Jewish  tradition  the  ntuues  of  tho 
angels  came  from  liabylon. 

rii.  There  ia  little  ndvanoe  orer  Daniel  in  the 
•ngelology  of  the  Apocrypha.  Raphael  accom- 
paniee  Toiiias  as  a  guiuc.  As  one  of  toe  seven  holy 
aneelft  he  *  preKent«  the  prayer«  of  the  aalnta'  (To 
IS"*,  cf.  Rev  K'),  and  aays, '  I  lUd  bring  the  memorial 
of  your  praver  before  the  Holy  One'  (12").  A 
'good'  anpji  i»  Biiuken  of,  Tu  6^",  2  Mm;  ll«. 
Raphael  binds  the  demon  Asmodieus,  To  8',  and 
the  sentence  of  jud^ent  on  thutie  who  bring 
i*l»«  accusations  agaust  tlie  innocent  is  received 
and  executed  by  the  angel  of  God  (bus  "-^) ;  the 
aneebi  are  '  blessed,'  and  are  colled  on  to  praise 
Um,  'Lei  all  Thy  angelii  and  Thine  elect  blciw 
I'hee '  (To  8*^) ;  and  the  ainii  of  men  cannot  be 
luddcn  before  God  and  Hin  angeln  (2  Eh  16**). 
Neither  is  there  in  principle  any  ^oatduvelopmunt 
in  NT.  (1)  The  angels  form  an  innumerable  htwt. 
Lk  2»-",  Mt  2ti»',  He  I2«  Rev  6";  they  are  thu 
anniea  of  heAven,  Itov  12^  19"».  [2)  They  are 
beinfB  eloriuuB  in  appearance,  Lk  2*,  Mt  28*.  Ac 
W^  and  in  rank  are  'glorieo,'  Jude  «.  (3)  They 
rainiirter  in  the  aatnta.  He  1»  Mt  2»  4",  Lk  22^, 
Ac  6"  8*  12^;  they  are  the  medium  of  re%x'Iation, 
Ber  1'  22^*.  and  carry  the  Baints  into  pttra«li»e,  Lk 
1«",  cf.  2  K  2".  (4)  As  in  OT  theophany  G(h\ 
was  BUjTuiuidcd  bv  ant:;e1s,  ao  they  accompany  the 
Bon  of  Man  at  lli^  jniruutia,  Mt  16"  2o'»,  I  Th  4'«, 
a  Tb  r  iMt  13"-*  24").  In  two  or  three  points 
there  seems  an  advance  over  OT.  (a)  The  angeJe 
are  snirit?,  He  1".  (b)  Baton  in  do  longer  i«ulateii, 
but  has  a  retinne  of  angels,  Mt  25^,  Rev  12^.  (c) 
Uanks  in  the  angelic  boat  are  more  diKtinctly 
mggested.  Col  2'",  Eph  3»  <I  Co  15*  Epb  1"). 
(tf>In  the  Apoc.  ongela  are  associated  with  cosmic 
or  elemental  forces,  as  fire  and  water,  which  tbey 
direct  or  Into  which  tbey  are  changed.  Rev  14>°  16', 
ef.  Ps  104*.  Chri»tians  are  made  lUODg  with  Christ 
better  than  (be  angeU,  M-hom  they  sliall  judge. 
He  2",  1  Co  G'.  Angel  wornhip  ia  oondemnetl,  Col 
2",  Rei-  19"22^».  cf.  Dt  8^,  Mt  4"».  The  wcond 
likene  Cooncil  decreed  that  Xar^(a  ought  not  to 
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Iw  otFered  to  angola,  but  allowed  hoxiKtia.  The 
lienae  in  which  the  Sadduceca  dunied  ungels  and 
Njiirits  (Ac  23*>)  is  not  quite  dear.  The  •Sadduceea. 
received  the  written  ticripturus,  but  disallowed 
the  oral  dereloproente  upnetd  by  the  Pharisees 
and  soribea ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  re- 
pudiated only  that  more  modem  luxuriant  angd- 
ology  current  in  their  day,  without  questioumg 
the  ancient  ongelopbanios.  The  great  historiou 
and  ritual  writing  P  contains  no  reference  to 
angela :  the  Tvrak  contained  the  revelation  of 
Gocl'ti  M'hole  \if\i\,  and  exprettiwd  all  Hitt  relations 
to  the  world  and  men  ;  Hj^^ecial  intervention  of  God 
waM  nut  now  needed.  And  UiiH  may  have  been  the 
poaitiou  of  the  Sadducees.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  Sadducean  inclination  to  freethinking, 
inherited  from  the  prcMuircalm-an  Gr.  period,  it  is 
poasibie  that  Uicy  interpreted  the  ongeluiiUanieH  of 
the  written  Scriptures  receivcil  by  tliein  in  a 
rationaliatic  way  as  i>erJtoiiilicd  natural  forces. 

I^TSkATTRa— Roaten,  'IletoatatMn  tier  Anfdolofl*  ooder 
brael,'  ThT,  tS7A,  eU-..  ;  Xohtit,  Di*  JOditeU  Anntioiogit  «. 
iXimMiA/oou,  Lci]>i.  IMS ;  Weber.  Syttrm  lUr  AUwjmagvifaUn 
J'aiaa.  ThtiHi-ji^,  Leliifl.  ISSti.  Se«  also  Ftillor.  Excuraui  oa 
AnifeMogif  and  Dfvu^tabij/f ;  SptaJtar'a  Apocr.  vol.  1.  p.  171S. 

A.  IJ.  Davidson. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  8EYEN  CHORCHES— If  these 
angels  are  men,  they  cannot  be  leti.t  than  bishops 
ruling  their  several  cborcbes.  In  favour  of  this 
we  have— <1)  Mol  2'  3',  where  tJie  words  may  be 
used  of  men ;  (2}  the  -n3>  tr^,  who.  however,  was 
not  an  ol&cer  of  the  synagogue,  but  one  of  the 
cougrcj^otiou  called  up  fur  the  urciiHion  to  pronounce 
the  prayer ;  (8)  the  settled  choructer  of  episcopacy 
in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Ignatins.  Against  it  are — 
(1)  A-n,<\9t,  never  used  oi  men  in  NT,  except  Lk  9". 
Ja  2"  of  ordinary  messengers:  (2)  the  figurative 
character  of  the  Apoc.  generally,  and  of  this  part 
in  particular.  There  arc  acvcn  angela  for  seven 
churches ;  and  from  the  Saviour  walking  in  a 
figurative  tal>eroaule  each  of  tbem  receiver  n  letter  in 
figurative  form,  and  full  of  figurative  promises  and 
threats.  Whatever  be  said  of  the  'Niwilaitaas,' 
'  tliat  woman  Jezebel '  {2")  can  hardly  be  other  than 
figurative.  Even  if  tho  allusion  is  to  a  living 
propbetees,  ite  form  ia  figurative;  esp.  if  we  rend 
riiir  yvyatKd  aov — thy  wife  Jcz«l>ci ;  (3)  the  relation 
oi  the  augets  to  the  churches  i»  one  of  close  identi- 
fication in  praise  and  blame,  to  an  extent  for  which 
no  human  nder  con  be  rUHpunaible;  {4)  Mettled 
monarchical  government  of  churches  in  At^ia  con 
hardly  date  liack  to  the  Neronian  perseoutioD,  or 
even  to  Domitiaa's. 

The  imoKeiy  is  suggested  by  the  later  Jewiali 
belief  in  angels  as  guardian^  of  nations  (t.g.  Da 
12')andof  men  (Ac  12''),  like  the  (7eni»  of  paganism. 
As,  however,  this  belief  is  nowhere  definitely  con- 
firmed by  Scripture,  the  angels  are  best  regarded 
OS  personifications  of  their  clmrchc!). 

H.  M.  OWATKIN. 

ANGER,  as  a  verb,  occurs  Ps  10&*  'They  a"* 
him  aleo  0£*vp:i}  at  the  waters  of  strife,'  and  Ho 
lU"  '  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  a.  {wapofTftu)  you.' 
And  twice  in  .'Vpocr.  :  Sir  3"  'And  he  that  a*** 
(RV  'provoketh  )  his  mother  is  cursed  of  God'; 
19"  'he  a**"*  bini  that  nourishetli  him';  to  which 
UV  adds  Win  6»  'The  water  of  the  sea  shall  be  a*^ 
(AY  '  rage')  agalnat  them.'  J.  HjUTE.vas. 

ANGER  (WRATH)  OF  GOD.  —  Anthra|>opatliL- 
cally  descriWi  in  OT  by  terms  derived  frum  the 
pbyrical  manifestations  of  human  anger,  '•,>f,  f^yO, 
f^Tij,  Tp]^  115,  etc. ;  in  NT  by  the  terms  ipvij, 
dvtiAt,  anger  or  nTath  may  be  defined  generally 
as  an  energy  of  the  divine  nature  called  furtb  by 
the  prasenoe  of  Jaring  or  presumptuous  trans- 
greeeum,  and  expressiDg  the  rt^actiun  of  the  divina 
oolineM  against  it  in  iht  punishment  or  destruction 
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of  llie  tranagrv&sor.  It  ia  the  *  zea] '  (mnp)  of  God 
for  tito  raaintcnanco  of  Hi»  holiucas  uud  honour, 
niid  of  tlic  ciidi  of  His  tiL;ljtcoii.'iiic8»  and  luve, 
when  ihow.  nr«  thrcatciteil  by  llic  in^jnilitudu, 
rebtjtlion,  and  wilful  diiwlwdieDoe  or  teiui^rity  of 
the  creature.  In  this  light  it  nnpears  both  in 
the  OT  {pagsim)  nnd  in  the  NT  (Mt  a^,  Jn  3»«,  Ro 
1^",  Eph  Efi,  Ucv  19**  etc.),  and  is  uniformly  repre- 
Bented  as  soraetJiiog  verv  terrible  in  its  elVt-ets.  It 
if)  spoken  of  ns  *  kindlim'  hy  the  sinit  and  proroca- 
tionaofmen  (Iix4'*,  No  11'-^  Dt29=",2  S  G^  la  5» 
etc ),  as  *  poured  out '  on  men  ( !*a  "Jffi,  I«  42*,  .Fer  44" 
etc.);  iU  'fierceness'  U  dweu  ujjon  by  psalmists 
and  prophets  (Ps  78°  88^'.  Is  13'.  Jor  26"- »» 
etc.) ;  it  uuras  down  to  the  loweBt  Sheo!  (Dt  32"*). 
Similarlv,  in  NT,  God  is  represented  as  '  &  con- 
BuminK 'tire '  (Uo  lli*;  cf.  Mt  S^  13«  2  Th  1" 
2*).  At  the  fijime  time,  this  n.  is  not  piciurod,  as 
in  hcnthcn  rt;l:gious,  as  the  mere  outburst  of 
capricious  passion,  but  tUwavs  ap]>eare  in  union 
mill  the  idea  of  the  divine  holiness  [that  principle, 
as  Mnrtensen  says,  '  wliich  ^^uards  the  eternal 
distinction  l>etwetm  Creator  and  creature,  between 
Uod  and  man,  in  tho  union  elTected  botweon  them, 
and  preserves  the  divine  diffnity  and  majesty 
from  being  infringed  on/  and  wtiich  on  its  [wsitive 
side  is  in  God  the  iiilluxiblo  determination  to 
ujihold  at  all  costs  the  interests  of  righteousness 
and  truth) ;  and  as  directed  to  the  maintonunce  of 
the  moral  ordur  in  tht  world,  and  sperially  to  the 
upholding  of  tho  covertnt  relation  with  Israel,  an 
aspect  of  it  which  manifests  its  close  altianco  with 
righteousness  and  lov«.  As  in  the  hnnian  sphere, 
BO  in  the  divine,  tlie  keenest  provocation  to  e.  is 
that  which  lies  in  wounded  or  fmstratcd  love,  or 
in  injury  done  to  the  objects  of  love  (Nu  32"* ", 
2  K  17^-'*,  K7k  23.  Am  S',  I'a  7"  etc.}.  A. 
in  God  haa  thus  always  an  ethical  connotation, 
and  innntfcAtu  lUielf  in  Knl>ser\nency  to  endtt  of 
right eoui^ni-ss  and  mercy,  by  which  also  its  mcoaura 
or  limit  is  proscribed  (Jor  10^).  In  its  action  In 
providence,  it  uses  as  its  instruments  tlie  agencies 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  passions  and  ambitious 
designs  of  men  (cf.  Is  10*  '  O  Assyrian,  the  r<Ml  of 
mine  a.'),  and  allltcts  thedisoliedientond  rebellious 
with  the  calamities  of  war,  famine,  jicstilcncc,  and 
with  enU  gencnillr  (I>t  28'*",  Am  4*"  etc. 
Bee  analysis  m  RitKchl,  Rn-ht.  ttnd  Ver*  ii.  p.  V2ii). 
So  far.  accordingly,  as  the  Itihlical  representa- 
tions are  corcemeii,  the  dinne  a.  or  wrath  is  not  to 
Iw  weakened  down,  or  explained  away,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  theologians  (e.*?,  Origcn,  Augustine, 
Turrelin).  into  a  mere  'anthropomorphism,'  or 
geucruJ  c.Ki'rcKsiiin  for  Gwi'saverHion  loHm.and  His 
determiimtion  to  punish  it ;  but  is  nitlier  to  lie  re- 
vanted  a>  a  very  real  and  awful  affection  of  the 
divine  nature,  fitt«d  to  awaken  fear  in  the  minds  of 
men  (1»b  2"-"  He  \(F).  When  we  look  to  the 
historical  development  of  this  doctrine  in  Scripture, 
we  find  nothing  to  modify  materially  the  rcpro- 
•entations  just  given.  No  real  distinction  can  be 
predicated  between  the  earlier  and  later  descrip- 
tions of  the  divine  wrath  in  OT,  except  that,  as 
Kitsclil  iiointa  ont  {Rfchi.  und  Ver.  ii.  p.  127).  they 
tend  in  the  prophets  to  l:>ecomemoree«rli«tolaginiij 
(se«  TiAY  OP  THK  lx)R[>:  cf.  Ho  2',  Rev  6"). 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the 
dirine  wTnth  were  not  also  manifested  continuously 
tliroupli  history  in  the  punishment  of  those  whoso 
evil-doing  ca]U  it  forth  (Ps  ""),  The  later  reprc- 
scntations  in  the  Scripture  arc  every  whit  aa 
Btrougly  coni-cived  as  tliose  of  an  earlier  date.  When 
H.  Scliultz  &iM.'aksof  '  the  improssion  of  the  terrible 
God  of  the  Semite!*'  in  the  earlier  ages,  and 
says,  '  the  ancient  HHhrRws,  too,  tremble  before  a 
mysterious  wrath  of  God '{0.7".  Thcolopy,  Li.  p.  175, 
Eng.  tr.),  he  .ftrangely  forgets  that  the  paasage* 
he  cites  are,  on  his  ovm  hypothesis,  from  Che  reiy 


latest  parts  of  the  Pent.  {Lv  lO",  Nu  1"  1S»: 
cf.  Ex  12'*  30",  Nu  8'»— all  from  P).  Tho  Book 
of  Oenesui,  remarkably  enough,  has  no  men- 
tion of  the  vrrath  of  God,  thougli  it^  vnuivolent  is 
there  in  repeated  manifestations  of  (tod  s  judgment 
on  sin  (expulttion  from  KUvn,  cumingof  the  ground, 
flaming  sword,  the  Flood,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
etc.).  Ritschl's  view  of  the  Biblical  development 
has  features  of  its  own.  He  rightly  conceives  of 
wrath  as  connected  with  the  ilivim:  holiness,  but 
would  interpret  the  latter  attribute  as  expressing 
originally  only  the  notion  of  God  as  tho  exalted, 
powerful,  unapproachable  One,  to  draw  near  to 
whom  would  mean  instant  destruction  for  the 
creature ;  and  sees  Uie  peculiar  manifestation  of 
wrath,  accordingly,  under  OT  conditions,  in  a 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  Wolcnt  destruction  of  the 
life  of  those  who  had  violated  the  obligations  of 
the  covenant  {Eccki.  ttnd  Ver.  ii.  pp.  93,  125,  136, 
130).  We  can  only  urge  in  reply  that  there  is  no 
stage  in  the  OT  revelation  in  which  the  ideas  of 
t ranscendenoe  over  the  world,  and  of  moral  per- 
fection, are  not  alreaily  unitod  in  the  mnceptioti  of 
holiness.  The  instances  wliich  most  re^ulUy  KuggeKt 
on  outburst  of  destructive  energy  apart  from  moral 
considerations,  are  those  in  winch  indiriduals  or 
companies  arc  smitten  for  what  may  secni  very 
slight  faults,  or  acta  of  inadvertence  [e.g.  1  S  4'*'*', 
2  n  2^1-  But  even  in  these  ini^tjinccs  a  careful 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  the  moral  sanctity 
of  the  divine  charact^-r  which  is  the  ground  of  tKe 
special  Bwfulnesn  with  wliich  it  is  invested. 

When,  finally,  we  pass  from  the  OT  to  tlie 
NT,  we  find  tnat  the  notion  of  God's  wrath  ia 
not  essentially  altered,  though  the  revelation  of 
love  and  ^racc  which  now  fills  the  virion  places  it 
comparativply  in  the  liack ground.  The  Marcionite 
view,  which  would  represent  thi:  contrast  between 
the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  GikI  of  the  NT  as 
that  bt;tween  a  wrathful  avenging  Deity  and  a 
loving  Father  who  ia  incapable  or  anger,  ia,  on 
the  KKTo  of  it,  incorrect.  The  pitying,  fatherly 
character  cf  God  is  not  absent  from  OT  (Ex  iM*-*, 
Ps  lOS'*!,  but,  even  there,  is  rather  the  primary 
basis  of  God's  iielf- revelation,  to  which  the  mani- 
festation  of  WTath  and  judgment  i^  nuliordinato.  He 
is  'slow  to  a.'  (Ps  103'  tt  it!.),  and  '  fury  (w.)  is  not 
in'  Hini  (Is  27*).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatherly 
love  of  Go<l  in  NT  does  not  exclude  the  aspect  of 
Him  08  *Jndge'  {1  P  l*-"),  and  'a  consuming  fire' 
(He  12»1,  whose  wrath  is  a  terrible  reality,  from 
which  Christ  alone  can  save  us  (.In  3",  Ito  l"-i* 
5",  I  Th  1'"  etc).  In  this  connexion  Kitschl 
Ijittours  luird  to  sliow  that  '  wrnth '  in  NT  has 
(as  in  OT  pmnhuts)  uniformly  an  eschatological 
reference,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  present  con- 
dition. He  goes  even  further,  and  challenges  its 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  system  at  all. 
'The  notion  of  the  affection  of  wrntli  in  God,'  he 
Bays,  'has  no  reli^ous  worth  for  Christians,  hut  ia 
an  unfixed  and  lomiless  thcologoumenon'[A'CGAf. 
und  Ver,  ii.  p.  151).  tt  is  no  doubt  true  Uiat  the 
eschatolagital  aspect  of  wrath  is  iiromihent  in  NT; 
and  that  for  the  reason  already  ^iven  the  wrath  of 
God  tlLroughont  recedes  into  the  liackgrnund,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  an  attribute  in  reserve  (Ko 
2^,  3*1 ;  but  many  indications  wnra  us  that  it  ia 
onltf  in  rescr^'e,  and  is  still  there  in  its  unchanged 
character,  and  rests  with  its  heavy  weight  ujion 
the  disobedient  (Jn  3*.  Eph  2-");  nay,  that  in  a 
most,  tca!  scnfie  its  elTecta  are  manifest  in  thu  terrible 
retrihutimis  for  sin  exacted  fnim  men  even  here 
(Mt23^^,RoI«-",Ac8'-"etc.).  And  if  the  objec- 
tion is  urged,  as  it  will  be  by  many,  that  the  attri- 
bution 01  wrath  or  anger  to  Gotl'(otlior\nso  than 
aa  the  reflection  of  tho  sinner's  distrustful  thooghta 
regarding  Him)  ia  an  unworthy  mode  of  oon- 
oeption,  and  derogates  from  the  divine  perfection. 
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it  mar  at  least  vriiix  e<]UjU  justice  be  replied  that 
&  Kuier  of  the  universe  who  wil»  incnpiiblo  of 
being  moved  with  an  inUins4^  monU  injignnlion  At 
■in,  and  of  putting  forth,  when  occasion  required, 
»  de«t4t>yin>;  ener;;y  against  it,  wouJd  bo  lacking 
in  an  esecniial  clcmi?nt  of  moral  perfection :  nor 
would  either  the  rigbicouancas  or  the  mercy  of 
BDch  a  Being  have  any  longer  a  substantive  value. 

UmuTtiK.— Wcbcr  r<nn  Home  CoUw,  186S;  Ritachl  Dt 
JralMl,  l&0»,  Itfcht  und  Fm-.  il.  pp.  a»-l48:  Oehlvr  Tiuaitiav 
tif  O.T.  i.  pfh  m-iea  (Eug.  tr.):  Scbult*  O.T.  Thtt)logy,ii- 
m.  ie7-m:  n.  W.  Stnoo  7VU  Ruttmftian  nf  ifan~-&i.v. 
'TlM  Anper  o<  Ood' ;  DftU  Th»  AtonmmU,  LmsL  VUI. :  Xiu 

jfundi.  rr-  tab-tan.  j.  orr. 

ANGLE  oci^un  only  fut  a  Kubnt.,  Is  IQ"  'all  they 
UiAt  caata.  into  thcbrook»';  Hab  l>^ 'Thoy  taka 
np  all  of  thorn  with  the  a,'  In  Job  41^  the  only 
otber  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word  (■•!?:},  the  tr.  u 
•book'  (UV  'fish  hook').    See  Fishing. 

J.  llASTINOS. 
Ai4GL0-SAX0N  VERSION.— Seo  VuusiOMS. 

ANIAH  (cTJii  *  lament  of  people'). — A  man  of 
ManasMb  {1  Cb  7"*).    See  Ge^nealooy. 

AMIM  (O'JV),  Jos  IS^  only. — A  town  uf  Juilali, 
jn  the  mountains  near  Edhtomoli.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  it  iit  the  pre^t^iiCi  tluuble  ruin  of  Ghtuvtin, 
weit  of  £shCemoh.  The  ileb.  and  Arab,  ^tturnl 
letters  uro  equivalent.  In  tlic  4tli  cent.  A.U. 
{Onomastieon,  s.v.  Annb  and  Aatemoc)  Anca  or 
Aneni  is  noticnd  an  a  large  town  nuar  Kiihtttmoh  ; 
ami  there  were  two  plac-os  so  called.  It  is  identi- 
fied l«.v.  Anim)  witn  the  town  now  in  question. 
All  the  inhabitant!*  were  then  Cbristinns.  See 
SWP  voL  iii.  sliect  xxiv.  C.  K.  Condek. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.— See  Natural  HisruHY. 

UTIftB  {S»it9op,  aiutMitm).— Thore  can  be  no 
reuonable  doubt  that  S.ry)6<ii'  is  tbe  olaaiical  name 
of  Auethum  graveotetiJi,  h.,  which  is  tnuulated  in 
EV  (Mt  23")  anUe.  There  is  the  direct  evidence 
of  Itabbi  Eliezer  (Tract.  Maascroth,  c.  iv.  G]  that 
tlio  acodfi,  leavoH,  and  the  Htt:ui  uf  diil  are  'isubjuut 
to  tithe.'  DitI  'm  in  the  Tnlm.  sfinbntK,  It  in 
known  in  Anib.  by  the  co^^nate  nnme  thibiih, 
and  b  much  cultivnted  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  The 
seoda  of  it  arc  us<>d  in  cookery  ne  a  condiment, 
e»p.  with  beanti  and  other  seeds  of  the  pulse 
kind,  and  their  Uavour  la  greatly  Ukea  \sfy 
tbi)  natives  of  Egypt,  Fal.,  Syria,  and  tbe  East 
generally.  It  is  also  uw>d  by  the  naiiven  ua  a 
ramiinative.  Avivunna  K{iBakM  tbuH  of  itu  virtues 
(ii.  258):  *caUnant  for  grilling,  carminative 
diminishea  BweUinir,  and  it5*inlusiun  is  buraelii-iiLl 
as  a  woab  to  Indolent  ulcers.     ltd  oil  la  useful  in 

J'oint  affections  and  neoral^tias,  and  lUoo  as  a 
iy(inottc  ItA  juice  calnu  pain  in  the  ear.  Eaten 
for  a  long  time  it  injures  tlie  sight.  The  plant 
and  it«  «^d  are  ^mlavtogoguea,  but  are  esp.  uttefut 
in  over-diKtenMon  of  the  Ptomarb  and  Uatultiucy. 
It«  oil  if  uIk)  lK;n<:>ti(-.ial  in  ba-murriiuidti.' 

IHll  is  sn  annual  or  biennial  herb,  of  the  order 
Umbelliierie,  with  a  stem  one  to  three  feet  high, 
raacll  dissccttd  leaves,  small  yellow  flowers,  and 
flattened  oval  fruits  about  one-nfth  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  lighter -coloured  wing- 
Uke  border,  and  a  ntin^ent,  aromatic  odour  and 
tut«.  It  is  found  wild  in  cornlielilx  in  ceutritl  and 
Bonthem  Eunipu  and  Eg}'pt,iH;rbaps  escaped  from 
cultivation.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity. 

Tbe  opinion  of  tbe  translators  of  AV,  in  favour 
of  anise  {Pimpinelta  animtm,  L.),  is  hardly  to  be 
weighed  a^nin-^t  the  direct  evidence  abnvc  adduced 
for  the  identity  of  dill  with  6.rf)0op.  UV  givea  dill 
in  the  margin.  G.  E.  Po&T. 


ANKLE-CHAINS  [rfn^,  Arab.  aalatU,  AV  'oma- 
uienta  of  the  leg;s,*  Is  3**).- The  prophet  refers  to 
the  practice  of  joining  the  anklets  by  a  short  chain, 
to  produce  a  stilted,  allected  gait  in  walking. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

ANKLETS  (D'p^n,  Arab.  khaltkJtU,  Is  3".  AV 
'tinkling  ornaments.')— Tbe  ref.  is  to  the  metal 
tu-ial«  and  Isangles  of  bracelet-like  design  worn  on 
the  ankles  of  Oriental  women,  cap.  of  the  Boiiawin 
and  follabin  class.  The  munioal  clink  of  ^o 
anklets  and  their  uruanmntA,  which  to  the  vearied 


peasant  on  the  rongh  mountain  path  Ims  the 
refreshment  of  the  bells  to  the  baggage  animals, 
is  here  alluded  to  as  a  social  vurgartsin  when 
affected  by  the  ladies  of  the  upjicr  cItuuHui,  and  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  an  ortiliuial  and  iinhcaltliy 
tune  of  life  G.  M.  M.VCK1B. 

ANNA  ('Airra,  the  same  name  as  tbe  Ucb.  nfc 
Hannah,  from  a  root  meaning  'grauo'). — 1.  The 
wife  of  Tobit:  'I  took  to  wife  A.  of  tbe  seed  of 
our  own  family'  (To  1"*).  Sue  ToDIT.  3.  A 
prophetesB,  tlie  dangbter  of  Plianucl,  of  tbe  tribe 
uf  Asher  (Lk  2*").  This  genealogical  notice 
makes  it  clear  that,  tbouuh  Ashcr  was  not 
one  of  the  t-en  tribes  which  rcturuod  to  Pales- 
tine after  tlie  Babrluninn  Captivity,  individual 
members  of  the  tribe  had  dnne  bo  ;  and  furth<.-r, 
tlmt  Anna  l>elongod  to  a  family  of  suflioient  dis- 
tinction to  have  prewerred  it-s  genealogy.  In  the 
H-ome  cx^nnt'xion  it  is  inCeroBttog  to  notice  that 
the  trilie  of  Aeher  alone  is  celebrated  in  tradition 
fur  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  their  fltnoiis  to  be 
wedded  to  the  high  priest  or  king  (for  autboiitiea, 
see  Edemlicim,  Jttua  the  Mtsisiah,  vol.  i.  p.  200). 
Of  Anna's  jnftrsonal  history  a]l  that  we  know  is 
contained  in  tbe  brief  statement  of  St.  Luke.  She 
lind  lieen  married  for  seven  years,  and  at  tbe  time 
spoken  of  was  nut  merely,  as  the  AV  suggests, 
Mghty-four  years  old,  but,  according  to  the  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  RV,  '  hod  neen  a  widow 
even  for  fourscore  and  four  years ' :  so  that, 
supiKisine  bur  to  have  been  married  at  fourteen, 
she  Would  now  be  about  a  hundred  and  Bve. 
Throut;buut  bur  long  widowlinnd  she  bad  'departed 
not  from  the  teuiufu,'  not  in  the  msnso  uf  actually 
living  there — for  that  would  have  been  impoBsibte, 
moiit  uf  all  for  a  woman— but  as  takinf^  part  in  oU 
the  temple  services,  *  worsliipping,  Mritii  fastings 
and  supplications  night  and  day.'  It  was  thus 
that  she  sought  to  give  oxpru-^tion  to  the  longing 
wliii'b  was  filling  her  henrt  for  the  coming  of  the 
promised  Meesiui,  nnd  at  length  her  fnith  and 
luttience  were  rowardeil.  In  the  child  Jesus  she 
was  allowed  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  God^fl  promiM 
to  IIls  ancient  people,  and  henceforth  was  able  to 
announce  to  all  like-minded  with  herself  the 
*  redemption,'  as  diRtinguished  from  the  political 
dellvcronve  of  Jorusolcm.  G.  Milliuajj. 

AJiNAB  ('Aj't^i,  |)n  '  merdful.' Josephua'AMj^),, 
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— 1«  Son  of  Seth.  np^uiiileU  liii^U  priest  A.D.  C 
or  7  by  tbc  legate  l^mriiuui*,  anu  tleposcJ  A.D  15 
liy  tho  procurator  VnJeriuji  (Jrntug(Jo«.  Ant.  XVlll. 
ii.  ] ,  2).  He  thii«  lu^t  ollire,  but  not  power.  '  They 
Bay  tlmt  tliift  ettlur  AniinitTi  wa.^  in<Mt  fortiiniite  ;  for 
bo  had  five  sons,  ntxl  it  liappent^l  U>at  Miey  iiil  hehl 
the  ottlco  of  hiuli  priest  to  Ood,  and  hv  had  himnelf 
enjoyed  that  aignity  a  long  time  formerly,  whirh 
had  DQver  bapiicned  to  any  other  of  our  high 
priesin'  (Jon.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  I).  W'u  k-ani  n\»o  fruiu 
ijU  John  (18'')  that  Joseph  Caiaphiu*.  Ui^h  prit^t 
A.D.  ll^Stt.  was  his  »on-in-]aw.  Tim  imiiu'njH- 
wealth  of  the-w  Sadduccan  aristocratM  waa,  in  part 
at  least,  derived  from  'the  hooths  of  the  sonn  of 
Annas,*  which  monopolised  the  sale  of  all  kimlit  of 
nmtcrialu  for  8acniii.>e.  Thcso  booths,  according  to 
Kderaheim  [Life  OTwf  Times  of  t/ie  Mfssiah,  iii.  5), 
occupied  part  of  the  temple  court;  Dorenbourg 
{Es$ai  sur  Vhistuire,  tie. ,  de  la  Palestine,  p.  4(55  i«|q. ) 
with  more  prohahility  identifies  thcin  vvitli  four 
liootliH  on  the  Mount  of  OHve-t,  a  bnini^h  eHtiibliHh- 
ntent  of  which  itii},'ht  hnve  boen  lieneath  the  teiuplo 
porohea.  It  was  the  sons  of  Annaa  who  made  God's 
liooM  'a  den  of  robbers ' ;  and  the  Taluiudic  curse, 
'  Woe-  to  the  houise  of  Annas  1  woe  to  thoir  nerpuul- 
like  ht.H.sin)^!' (or  whJHperint;»)  (Pck.  57a],  alnio>t 
ri>-cchoes  the  Saviour's  duiiunciatinuK.  •To!(cplm.'<, 
too  {Ant.  XX,  ix,  3-4),  given  a  vivid  jvicture  of  the 
ioaolent  rapncity  ami  violence  of  the  younge-r 
Ananua.  Moreover,  'forty  years  before  tho  de- 
stmction  of  the  tomplo  tho  Sanhotlrin  banisbed 
itself  from  the  chamber  of  hewn  stone  (n'ljii  n^^), 
and  established  ibtclf  in  the  booths'  (n^~>~)  (Di^ren- 
bourp,  p.  46ii),  subaeqaently  aiu\'inu  'from  the 
booths  to  .Ierti.>ialeni '  (Rosh  ha-Sli.  31a),  perhai>s 
when  tlie  huulha  were  detitroyad,  three  years  before 
the  dextrurlion  of  the  temple,  iu  the  same  year 
in  which  tliu  younger  Anaiius  was  murdered. 
Such  and  so  powerful  was  the  faction  of  which 
Annas  waa  tho  head.  The  NT  eoiiHist<;ntly 
reflectK  (his  .state  of  things,  Jesus,  when  arrextecl, 
i.H  bruuf^ht'  to  Annna  tir»t  (Jn  18").  He  takes  the 
h-'odin^  pEtrt  in  tho  trial  of  the  apostles  (Ac  4"}. 
That  Annas  is  styled  '  the  high  priest '  ( Ao  4',  and 
probably  J n  18"*'*)  is  not  remnrkahle,  since  it  is 
ijuitc  in  accordance  with  tho  usage  of  Josephus. 
who  applies  the  title,  not  only  to  the  actual  holder 
of  the  ottice,  but  oIm  to  all  his  living  predecesaora 
i  Vit.  38  ;  BJ  II.  xii.  G  ;  IV.  iii.  7.  9,  10  ;  iv.  iv.  3). 
And  in  Itoth  Jos«phiifl  and  NT  the  more  in- 
Ituential  members  of  those  familieK  fruui  whic-Ii 
liigli  iiriests  were  chosen  are  all  vailed  dpxitptU. 
But  the  phru»e  '  irl  i.ffxifpit>n  'Ari'a  xal  Kai'd^,  in 
the  high  priesthood  of  A.  and  C  (Lk  3*),  seem^ 
uuparalleled.  Ewald  (//./.  vol.  vi.  p.  430,  n.  3) 
conjectures  that  it  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
tht:  author  wrot*.', '  they  had  become  memorable  in 
this  aj<i^(-iation  through  the  history  of  Chri-''t's 
death.'  The  chief  interest  in  Annas  centres  in  the 
notice  of  him  in  Jn  IPl,  whieh  is  complementary 
to  tho  narrative  of  bt.  Lnke^  and  corrects  ah 
apparent  mistake  made  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark.  The  first  two  evanyclifit*  obscurely  indicate 
two  stages  in  tho  trial  of  Jesus  (Mt2(J^' 27',  Mk  14" 
15'),  hut  they  transfer  the  events  of  the  morning 
meeting  of  tlie  Sanhedrin  to  tho  previous  night. 
St.  I.uke  avoids  this  apj>arent  mistake,  ami  leaves 
room  iii^}  for  such  an  informal  inquirj'  as  that  of 
Annas  really  was. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  man,  and  the  unscnipulouaness  of  the  whole 
proucodiiig,  it  seems  unnt-fcwwry  to  suptHMte  that 
Annas  was  either  dejsuty  (sag8n)of  the  high  priest 
[I.ightf«xit,  7'emjile  Aem*"*,  v.  1)  or  president  (m-vi) 
of  the  Sauhednn  (Baronius,  Anna/s,  followed  by 
Scldcn,  de  Sueetju.  Pontif.  i.  12)  or  chief  examining 
judge,  r"  P'»  3(1  (Ewald,  //./.  vol,  ^-i.  p.  43IJ>. 

The  interview  of  Jesua  with  Annas  is  described 


Jn  IS^"'".  It  could  have  only  one  iasue.  Jesus 
was  sent  as  a  coudemned  prisoner  for  a  more 
formal  trial  l>eforo  C-aiaphas  and  the  Sanheilrin,  as 
described  by  tlie  Syuoptuils,  but  mendy  itiiplied  hy 
St.  John.  (Tliia  is  ul>!»cured  iu  tlie  Keceived  text 
(if  v.**,  and  stilt  more  in  the  AV,  wliicli  renders 
the  aorist  as  a  pluperfect ;  oS»  is  reocl  by  U  C  LX 
!.  33.)  We  have  seen  that  the  Sanhedrin  at  thia 
time  met  in  the  headquarters  of  the  .\nnas  faction. 
Ml  tliat  it  may  have  been  when  passing  through 
the  court  from  the  apartments  of  Annas  to  tho 
council  chamber  that  '  the  Lord  tumtid.  and  looked 
upon   Peter,'  Lk  22"  (Woatcott  on  Jn   IS").    2. 

1  Ea  9»',  Bce  Hakim.  N.  J.  D,  Whitb. 

AMNIS  ('Af'df  B,  'Acritd  A,  AV  Ananias,  RVm 
AnnJas).— The  eponym  of  a  family  that  returned 
with  Zembbabel  {1  Es  C).  Omitted  tn  parallel 
passages  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  J.  A.  Skluie. 

ANNUS  (A  'AfroLC,    R  'ArnovO,  AV   Abub).— A 

Levil«,  1  Ea  9«  =  Neh  8'  [BaniJ. 

ANNUUS  (A  -Awowoi,  B  omita).  1  Es  8«  (47. 
LXX).^The  name  does  not  occur  in  Kzr  8" ;  it 
may  be  duo  to  reading  'inxj  (AV  *  and  with  him)* 
there  as  um.  U.  St.  J.  TllAOKERAY. 

ANOINTINO.— 1.  The  application  of  nninienta  to 
tho  skin  and  hair  as  an  act  of  the  toilet  is  on 
ancient  custom  [  tho  oldest  prescription  extant  is 
for  this  pur|io'K<,  and  professes  to  date  from  about 
u.c.  4200.  Among  the  Jews  a.  was  a  daily  practice 
(Mt  0"),  the  oil  bomg  ajipli&d  to  exposed  parts  (Pa 
104"),  Nootliing  the  skui  burnt  by  the  sun.  Tlie 
lilKjcts  of  oil  are  more  enduring  tlian  those  of 
water,  lieni-o  a.  was  practised  after  liathing  (Itu 
S',  Ezk  lO**).  It  was  a  mark  of  Iukut}*  to  use 
apecially  scented  oils  (Am  &],  sucii  as  thoao 
IiuzLkiul)  kept  in  his  tn:a.furL--liuusb(2K  20*^).  As 
a.  was  u  sign  of  joy  (I'r  27"!,  it  was  discontinued 
during  the  time  of  mourning  (Dn  1(F);  so  Joab 
in8truct«d  the  woman  of  Tekoa  to  appear  un- 
anointed  liefore  David  (2  S  14').  On  the  death  of 
IJathshebn's  child,  David  anointed  himself  to  show 
that  Ids  mourning  had  ended  (2  .S  12**).  Tbc  ecssa- 
tion  of  a.  was  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  displeasure  if 
Israel  proved  rebelliouii  [Dt  28*,  Mic  G'"),  and  the 
n-storatiou  of  tho  L-UMtom  was  to  b«  a  fign  of  God's 
retuniing  favour  (Is  61').  Anointing  is  used  as  a 
BymUd  of  prosperity  in  P»  92'",  Eo  ir. 

3.  Before  paying  visits  of  ceremony  the  head  was 
anointed;  BoIS'aomibadeRuthanoiut  herself  before 
visiting  Itoai  (.1^).  Oil  of  myrrh  was  used  for  this 
puri>OHC  in  the  hnrcii)  of  Ahasuenui  (Est  2'*).  On 
monuments  in  Eg^'tit  the  host  is  seen  anointinchis 
guc^t  on  his  iLrrival  ;  and  the  sumo  must  have  been 
inistoinary  in  Pal.,  as  Minion's  failure  of  liospitality 
in  this  respprt  is  coinuiented  upon  by  our  Lord 
(Lk  7**).  This  custom  is  referred  to  in  Ps  23'. 
The  Isr.  showed  their  goodwill  to  tho  captives  of 
Judah  by  anointing  them  before  sending  them 
bock  at  the  command  of  Oded  (2  Ch  28'*).  Mary's 
anointing  of  our  Lord  was  aceording  to  this  custom. 

3.  Before  battle,  shields  were  oibnl,  that  their 
Kurfaces   might   ha  slippery   and    shining  (Is  21*, 

2  S  I"  RV).  This  practice  is  referreti  to  several 
times  by  clnasical  authors,  and  ia  iu  use  to  this 
day  among  some  African  tril^es. 

4.  As  a  remedial  agent  n.  was  in  use  among  tho 
Jews  in  pri;-<"'liri»tiaa  times;  it  was  practised  by 
t]i«  apuslles(Mk  6'^),  n^commended  by  St-  James 
(.5"),  mentioned  in  tho  {tarable  of  th«  (Jooil 
Samaritan  (Lk  VJ^),  and  used  as  a  type  of  God's 
forgiving  grace  healing  the  rin-siok  soul  (Is  1', 
Ezk  16*.  Kcv  3").  In  postapost,  times  tho  oil  waa 
supposed  to  owe  its  virtue  to  its  consecration  by 
prayer,  which  might  be  done  by  any  Christian  ;  thus 
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ProovJns  anointed  Sevoms,  and  healed  him  (Tertnll. 
ad  Seap.  iv. ).  By  the  Srd  cent,  consecration  of  the 
oil  couM  only  bo  done  by  the  bishop  (Innocent, 
Deccntio,  viti.};  slthongli  any  Christian  might 
apjily  tlie  holy  oU,  and  the  oil  from  the  church 
latniiHwoA  of t«n  taken  ftirttiiii  {rur]M>Kr>  i^^hryK^itiitom 
•n  Sit  32).  Oil  waa  alito  conHeorati^ti  by  being 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  martyrs  {ib.  Uumii.  in 
Martyr,  iii. ).  Br  the  5th  cent,  the  priest  oJono  could 
anoint  (Labbu  A:  Coiia&rt,  CvtycUia,  ix.  410,  §  10). 
Thia  a.  was  intended  as  a  means  of  cure  even  on 
lale  aa  tlie  days  of  Bode  (in  Marvi,  i.  c  £4).  The  a. 
«f  the  djdng  waa  a  heretical  practice  of  the  Mar- 
coeians  (Irenscas,  i.  21.  6)  and  the  Hcmtleonitcfi 
<£piphanin5,  adv.  Iftcr.  xxxvi.  2)  for  purpoKc«  of 
oxorcism.  Theodorct  says  that  tho  Arehontiei 
*1m  nae  oU  and  water,  but'apnarently  in  a  ditlerent 
uay  {rrt^dXKown,  see  JJar.  Fab.  Compend.  i.  11). 
In  the  Horn.  Chorch  by  the  I2tb  cent,  tho  idea  of 
liualiuj;  had  Iteoome  obHo1et«,  am]  the  a.  waa 
restrioted  to  llie  dying  (Council  of  Florence,  1439) 
and  applied  before  the  Viaticum  (Ist  Council  of 
Mninz,  Can.  xxvi. ).  It  is  callefl  extreme  unction  by 
lingo  dc  St.  Victors {SummttSententiar.  vj.  13),  and 
its  plate  as  one  of  the  seven  Micramentfi  of  the 
Itom.  Church  was  decided  by  tho<'ouni^il  of  Trent. 
Calvin  catlit  it  histrionka  htfpocrins  (Intt.  vL  10, 
I  IH). 

The  ceremonial  of  anointinp  the  leper  whpn 
cleansed  was  not  reme<lial,  but  a  kJ{^  of  reconsccra- 
tion.  In  Scripturo  the  application  of  any  soft 
material,  as  moi^^tencd  clay,  to  a  blind  man's  eyea, 
is  culivtl  anointing  (Jn  9"). 

8.  ^Vm  in  Egj*pt,  the  application  of  uiJitinenta  and 
Hnieea  to  the  dead  body  was  I'liHtumary  in  Pal. 
(Mk  16>  Lk  23*»,  Jn  19«) ;  hut  they  were  only 
rxtomally  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  decompoi^i- 
tion  (Jn  1 1**).  In  later  times  the  a.  of  the  dead 
with  holy  oU  is  recommended  (Dhmys.  Arcopag. 
tie  EnlfJi.  IlicrarrJi.  vii.  §  8). 

6.  Holy  tilings  were  by  a.  dciilicatcd  to  Cod  even 
in  ancient  time.t.  Tlnm  .Jaroh  consermti'd  the 
(rtoae»  at  Bethel  (Gn  es'^  35") ;  and  God  recog- 
nised the  action  (31").  In  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
other  conntries  dedication  by  oil  was  practimd,  and 
IB  continued  in  the  Rom.  and  Gr  rituals  for  tho 
consecration  of  chorches.  The  tabernacle  and 
Ita  furniture  were  thus  consecrated  (Ex  SO*  40'", 
Lv  K"),  and  the  attar  of  burnt-ofTering  was  re- 
con»«Tat<Mi  after  the  nin-onViring  (Ex  29*).  Some 
periwiie  hoitlin  htmorttrut  were  anuint«tl  with  oil 
(Lv  2'  et<r.);  but  no  oil  was  to  be  poured  on  tho 
nn-oirering  (Lv  5",  Nu  5'»),  It  ia  not  mid  that 
the  tomple  waa  coiutccrated  by  a.,  bat  there 
was  holy  oil  in  the  priestti*  charge  at  the  time 
(1  K  1*),  as  there  wa.^  in  tho  days  of  the  second 
templed  ChO*). 

7.  Priojits  were  set  Apart  by  a.  In  the  caw  of 
Asiron,  ami  itrolnlily  all  hiu'h  priei^tA,  this  was  done 
twice  :  lir«t  by  ponnng  tho  holy  oil  on  liis  head  after 
bis  robing,  but  before  the  sncnlice  of  consecration 
(Lt  8",  l'«  las') ;  and  next  by  sprinkling  after  tho 
Micrilice(Lv  S*).  Tho  ordinary  prict*l3  were  only 
Burinklad  with  oU  after  tho  apiiltcution  of  t1ie  blouil 
Of  the  CAcririce.  Henco  the  lii^h  priest  in  called 
the  anointed  priest  (Lv  4'' '  and  B-^).  Tim  holy 
oil  fortbis  purpose  wail  mode  of  olive  oil,  cinnamon, 
crxaniB,  llowing  myrrh,  and  the  root  of  the  sweet 
cjvne  lAcoruji  Calamus).  It  was  to  be  used  only 
fur  these  ceremonials,  and  it«  unauthuristd  c<ini- 
jN.ttndiDg  was  strictly  forbiilden  ( Ex  3i>^).  In  Egypt 
thuro  were  nine  wicrud  oils  for  cercinnninl  use. 
A.  in  the  oniinntion  uf  preslij-ters  and  deacons 
came  into  use  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  woa  not 
praotiscd  in  the  early  Church. 

B.  Of  designation  to  kingship  by  a.  we  have 
example*  in  Saul  (1  S  HM)  and  David  [1  S  Iti"). 
Thia  act  vma  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ; 


so,  when  David  was  anointed,  thu  -Spirit  dcstiended 
on  him,  and  departed  from  Saul ;  and  Uazaol  waa 
anoint<Ki  over  Syria  by  God's  command  (I  K  1 9"*}. 
Kings  thus  designated  were  calletl  the  Lords 
anointed.  David  thu.'*  speaks  of  Saul  (1  SS6"J  and 
of  himself  (Ps  2^).  ThM  jiassage  is  used  by  the 
apostles  OS  prophetic  of  Christ  (Ao  4"). 

9.  By  a.  King»  were  installed  in  ofllco.  Davtd 
woe  again  anointed  when  mode  king  of  Jadah,  and 
a  third  time  when  made  king  of  united  IhtooI 
(2  S  2*  5*).  Solomon  was  anointod  in  David's  life- 
time, and  he  ruferM  to  the  a.  in  his  dedication 
prayer.  It  is  not  i«fti<i  that  tJiose  who  succeeded  by 
right  of  primugunitnro  were  anointed ;  but  when 
tite  Kucceiwion  was  disputed,  Jchoiada  anointed 
Joash  (2  K  11").  Jehoabaz  the  vovinger  son  of 
Josiah  was  anointed  (2  K  23^)  in  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Jchoiaktm  (see  SS"-*").  Kings  of  other 
lands  were  anointed.  Tliis  was  early  known  to 
tho  Israelites,  aa  we  learn  from  Jotham's  parable 
iJg  9").  The  kings  of  Egypt  were  anointed,  and 
tho  a.  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  godn 
(DUmichen,  Jii^t,  In^hrift,  \.  12);  hence  they  ore 
called  the  'anointed  of  Uio  goda'  The  king  of 
Tyre  ia  also  called  the  '  anointed '  ( Ezk  28").  Jeh  n 
was  anointed  as  beginning  a  new  dynasty  (2  K  0"). 
Zedekiah  is  referred  to  as  anointed  { 1  Ji4>').  British 
kings  were  anointed  in  prc-Saxon  days  (Gildas, 
lie  ejxidio  BHt.  i.  10),  as  were  the  Chriatianisea 
Saxons ;  but  the  firrft  ln(^ntio^  of  a.  at  coronation 
uhiewhere  in  Europe  ia  in  A.D.  630  in  tho  Aet« 
of  tho  Gth  Council  of  Toledo.,  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  800,  wail  tho  hrst  emperor  anointed  [by  Pope 
I.eo  III.).  A.  is  now  a  part  of  tho  eereniuniol  of 
coronation  in  most  C'hriHtian  kingdunis. 

10.  A.  is  used  metaphorically  lo  mean  settins 
njHirt  t*i  the  prophetic  oHire ;  bo  Elijah  ia  told  to 
unuint  Eli»ha.  Tim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
literally  done  (1  K  19").  In  Ps  H>5>*  the  wonls 
anointed  and  prophet*  are  uaod  as  synonyms.  The 
Servant  of  the  I^rd  calls  hituself  anotnl<»i  to  preach 
(U  01^),  and  Chriat  tells  the  (wople  of  Nazareth 
that  this  prophecy  i«  fuJlilled  in  Ilim  (Lk  4"'). 

11.  Similarly  in  a  metaphorical  sense  any  one 
chosen  of  God  is  colled  an  anointed  one;  thus  the 

ratrinrch.t  are  called  God's  Messiahs  (Ps  105'^),  and 
srael  as  a  nation  (I's  HIS  llab  3'»,  Pa  89*^  "), 
being  promised  delivertince  on  litis  account  (la 
10^',  1  S  2'^J.  C)TUfl  is  also  called  a  Mvwtuih 
(Is  45').  Tiie  name  Chrut  is  the  Gr.  equivalent 
(if  the  Heb.  iVt»naA  =  'anointed.'  The  anointing 
of  Ps  45'  is  taken  in  He  1*  aa  prophetic  of  the 
Saviour's  anointing. 

In  this  sense,  as  a  chosen  people,  believers  are 
8ai<l  to  lie  God's  anointed  (2  Co  1^,  I  Jn  2^  ").  the 
unction  bring  the  gift  of  tlie  lluly  Spirit.  In  iMMt- 
aiKKit.  times  thi^Mu  words  gavo  riso  to  tho  prm-lice 
oi  anointing  with  oil  at  lNX]ftism.  This  was  done 
by  way  of  «xor(!wm  Iwfore  the  washing  in  the  E, 
t'iiurcli  in  the  days  of  Cyril  (OttecK.  Mystng.  \i.  D), 
as  it  seems  from  St.  Aiignstlne  to  have  been  tho 
practice  in  Africa  (siee  Tr.  44  I'a  Joannis,  g  2,  refer- 
ring tonnointtug  the  blind  man's  eyes  before  the 
washing).  ButTertullian  jmtcthea.  after  the  wash- 
ing (/Jb  raturr.  Cami*,  §  viil),aii  doeaOptaruK,  who 
says  that  Christ  was  anointed  by  the  ilove  aft«r 
baptism  {de  St-Miffm.  Donat.  it.  76}.  Coon  these 
texts,  quoted  above,  counled  with  the  'sealing' men- 
tionctl  in  E]»h  1"  4**  nnJ  2Co  I**,  the  jMist-aitoatolic 
Clniix-h  basv)l  the  ceremony  of  coniiiniation,  la 
connexion  with  which  in  the  W.  Church  another 
anointing  Ixjcauie  customary  in  the  5th  cent. 

LiTRRATDns:. — UcsuIm  Um  rofrrenc^  (flvoR  kborc,  set  for 
toller  dcUllaooaMrabir  UieibbuvotwttoDs-l,  Pspj/rv*  Ebm, 
p.  00 ;  Emuxn,  >f^vp(«a,  188£,  p.  310.  4.  UarUme,  lU  Ani.  Ee^ 
Hit.,  RoQcti.  1700. 1.  T ;  DbIIwui,  dt  fhwhva  Latinumm  Satfra- 
menlU,  GcDFva,  IdSD;  J>eer¥twm  Kuffmii  IV.  dt  Stpt.  ii«L 
Sacmm.,  LouvkIii,  1&&7.  0.  Amol>iui.  adv.  timt,  I.  SlU;  Fsbci- 
cdus,  d9  I'rmpL  CAWaC.,  UsliiMUdt,  1704;  I^mmwIm.  vtt.  tt. 


T.  TbuodultuK,  £pi»c.  Auivi,  COfil.  d<  Pntb.,  «d.  Ui|rn«,  193 ; 
Ivo  C»rno«ii»i9.  Dteni^  vL  121.  A.  MACAUSTBB. 

ANON,  ft  contraction  for  *in  one,'  U  used  in  AV 
lor  'in  one  moment'  {KV  '  ntrsi^tway ').     Mt  13^' 

*  a.  with  joy  rcceivoth  it ' ;  Mk  1*  *  a.  they  t«Il  liini 
of  her'}  Jth  13*  *a.  after  she  went  fortli'  (KV 
'  after  a  littlu  while  she  wunt  forth '). 

J.  ilASTINCS. 
AMOSCA^wf),  1  EsS".— One  of  the  descendants  of 
Uaani,  who  a^Teed  to  put  awav  his  '  strange '  wife : 
corresponding  to  Voniab  {^It),  Ezr  10**. 

ANOTHER. — A.  i»  'one  other,*  Imt  Konietinies 
the  iilea  is  'n  different  one,' of  which  there  ia  a  fine 
iiistiiiice  in  Gal  1"  '  I  marvel  thut  ye  are  bo  noon 
removed  from  liim  that  called  j'ou  into  the  urace  of 
Christ  unto  a.  gospel'  (C"r-  If^por,  RV  'a  ditrerent 
jroepel,'  but  v."  'which  is  not  a.'  Or.  dl\.\o ;  cf. 
a  Co  1 1*),  lu  2  Ch  l!0^  •  every  one  IioIimkI  to  dcf  troy 
a.';  moil,  Kng.  would  say  'the  other';  so  KV  in 
tin  IS*",  Kx  t>l'»  37»»  etc.,  but  not  in  Zer  11". 

J.  Hastinos. 

ANSWER.^!.  Ab  a  Ral«t.  a.  is  used  in  the  scnBe 
of  npotti^.'-y  or  defence  (Gr.  A.iro\ayUx)  in  I  Co  U*  *  mine 
a.  (UV  'my  defence')  to  them  that  do  examine 
me';  2  Tl  4'*  'At  my  firet  a.  (KV  'defenco')  no 
man  stood  by  mo ' ;  I  P  3"  '  Kcady  alwayn  to  girc 
an  a.  (KV  'give  a.*)  to  every  mini.'  Compare  the 
uao  of  a.  as  a  verb  in  Ac  24'"  'I  do  the  more 
p.hoerfiilly  a.  for  niy»elf'  (KV  *!  do  cheerfully 
make  my  defence').  Ac  25"*'"  20'- =,  I.k  12"  21". 
2.  In  Ro  II*  -whiit  Bfiith  the  a.  of  God  onto  him  V 
a.  means  oracle  or  divine  response  {Gr.  xpi^w- 
Ti<f/iA»,  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  NT, 
bat  it  is  found  m  2  Mac  2*  xp^f^'^'^f*"^  yirt^Qivrot, 
'being  warned  of  God' AV  and  RV;  see  Sandav 
and  Ueadlain,  Jiomarts,  pp.  173,  313).  3.  In  1  P  3»' 
•the  a.  of  a  cood  conMCieace  toward  God,'  a.  ia 
prob.  intended  to  mean  defence,  as  above:  but 
the  Gr.  in  not  AvrtXoyia  bat  iwtfu'i^rtjtKa,  and  in  what 
predse  senM  the  apostle  uses  that  word  is  dis- 
puted J  RV  gires  '  interrogation,'  with  two  alterna- 
tive.^ m  the  marg.  'inquiry'  and  'ajipeal.'  See 
Thayer,  A**.?". /^u:.  jt.e.  4.  Asaverha.  iReftcn  tineil 
when  no  question  has  been  aaked.  The  iniwt  strik- 
ing iuHtancc  in  Ac  C,  where  St.  Peter  'answers' 
Sapphira,  not  only  before  she  had  opened  her 
month,  Imt  l)y  askinp  her  a  question.  B.  In  Gal 
4*  'For  thia  Agar  in  Mt.  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and 
a*^  to  Jems.,'  a***  to  =  oorreBponds  with  (Gr. 
fivrcToixtt—lit.  '  belongs  to  the  same  row  or  column 
with '),  AoBverablc  oecura  in  AV  only  Ex  SS'" 
'a.  to  the  hnnfrinps  of  the  court,'  i.e.  '  (!tirre*i[M>nd- 
ing  to' :  hut  UV  neids  Kzk  40'*  *«.  unto  (AV  'over 
against')  tbo  length  of  llio  (:«(«»,'  45'  4K"-"'«'. 
Cf  Bunyan.   IToiy    War  (Clar.   Press  cd.  p.  92). 

•  Tliis  famous  town  of  Mnnsoul  had  five  Gates,  in 
at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go:  and  tliesu 
were  made  likewise  answerable  to  the  Walls.' 

J.  Hastinhs. 
ANT  (^^?J  nbnAlSh,  nipfivi,  fmmica).  The  ant 
Is  tncntiontd  only  trtice  in  the  Hihie.  Once  (Pr 
(fl)  with  reference  to  the  tndwjitrf/  of  this  inject, 
and  again  (Pr  3()"}  with  reference  to  its  icisdnm 
AVtil/uresiff/it.  There  has  never  been  any  difipnte  as 
to  the  industry  of  the  ant.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
lAnlii,  lierj.  fjjid  Wa-ips,  p.  27)  Bays,  'They  work 
all  day,  and  in  warm  weather,  if  need  be,  at  night 
too.  I  once  watched  on  ant  from  six  in  the  nmm- 
jug,  and  she  worke^l  without  intermis^iuii  till  a 
quarter  to  ten  at  uight.  I  hud  ])nt  lier  to  a  saucer 
wmtaining  larvie,  ami  in  thin  Itine  she  had  carried 
offnolcjis  than  187  to  their  nests.  I  hnd  another 
ant,  which  1  cmjiloyod  in  my  experiments  umler 
tontinnouH  ebdervation  several  days.  When  I 
fitnrtml  for  I^ondon  in  the  morning,  nnd  again 
when  I  Ment  to  bed  at  night,  I  used  to  put  her 


into  a  small  bottle,  but  the  moment  slie  was  let 
out  she  began  to  Mork  again.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  away  from  hume  for  a  week.  On  my  return  I 
took  her  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on  a  little  heap 
of  larvie,  about  three  feet  fruai  her  neat.  Under 
these  circumstance*  I  certainly  did  not  expect  her 
to  return.  However,  though  kIic  had  been  six 
days  in  continement,  the  lirave  little  creature 
imracdintely  picked  up  a  larva,  carried  it  to  her 
neat,  and  after  half  an  hour's  rest  returned  for 
another.' 

With  reference  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  ant  there  ban  been  much  dincusnion.  Although 
not  exjtresMly  stated  that  the  '  meat'  which  the  ant 
•prepares*  in  the  suimuer  is  for  winter  use,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  hucli  is  the  meaning  of  tlie 
passage.  The  Greeks,  Romans.  Arabian  natural- 
ists, and  Jewish  rabbis  conilrm  thi'i  opinion.  Vet 
many  naturalists  and  commentators  have  dii^pnted 
this  fact>  and  say  that  the  ^\Titer  adopted  a 
popular  error,  and  that  the  ant  docs  not  store  tho 
«eed.i  which  it  takes  in  such  quantities  to  its  nest 
OS  food,  but  only  as  a  lining  to  it.s  burrows,  or  for 
some  other  unknown  rea-mn.  They  argue  from 
twoconsidcrations— (1)  that  the  ant  is  camivorona, 
and  tioe  no  use  for  the  seeds  which  it  aonumiilatea 
in  ita  nest ;  (2)  that  the  nnt  hytwrnatctt.  and  there* 
fore  doen  not  need  food  in  winter.  Both  of  these 
prupositions  are  partially  true  and  partially  false. 
All  ants  cat  ilesh  grpodily,  hut  thoj-  art  all  piiaKion- 
alely  fond  of  many  things  besidea.  £iir  John  Lub- 
bock has  shown  that  ante  derive  a  very  irajmrlant 
part  of  their  pustenance  from  the  sweet  juice 
secreted  by  aphides,  a  product  hardly  to  be  called 
anliual  food  more  than  honey.  In  tho  words  of 
Linn«;u3,  *  tho  aphis  is  the  cow  of  ants,*  Other 
kinds  of  insects  are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 
Manv  ants  keep  flocks  an<i  herds  of  anhidea.  The 
a]>hitlcs  retain  the  spcrution  until  the  ants  are 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  ants  stroke  and  caress 
them  with  their  antcnnro,  until  thej'  emit  the 
sweet  excretion.  The  ants  collect  the  egg»  and 
larvm  of  these  apliidcs,  afore  them  with  their  own 
during  the  lung  winter  sleep,  that  fliey  may  be 
hatched  in  the  spring,  and  supply  them  nx'ain  with 
their  favourite  food.  Here  llii*u,  says  Lubbock, 
'our  ants  may  not  perhaps  lay  up  food  for  tlie 
wioter,  but  they  do  more,  for  they  keep  during 
MX  months  the  eggs  which  will  enable  them  to 
procnre  food  during  th'o  following  summer — a  cose 
of  prudence  ancxampled  in  the  animal  kingdom.* 
Rut  it  is  also  true  that  ants  eat  many  articles  of 
purely  vegetable  food.  Tho^  »>f  Palehtiae  and 
Syriii  rertJiinly  cab  all  kinds  of  cake,  swectmeata, 
more  or  less  fruit,  breatl.  meal,  and  seed."*.  In  the 
nL'ighboorhoodof  every  threshing-flnor and  granary, 
onuof  stables,  there  are  always  immcDM  numbers 
of  ants,  which  abstract  surprising  quantities  of 
grain,  and  store  tliem  in  their  nesits.  They  often 
L-arry  the  graiaM  many  feet  or  yards  away,  along 
wcll-lw-aten  r<ntd»,  which  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction  from  the  heapsof  jrrain.  Similar  fact*  have 
been  observed  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  India.  Tho  Mishna  lays  down  rulei  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  grain  so  stored.  Maimoni<lea 
has  diBcuseed  the  question  as  to  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  or  to  gleaners,  deciding 
In  favour  of  tho  latter.  The  ants,  however,  riitlcr 
from  hiiu,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  stoi-e  belongs 
to  themselves.  I  am  assured  by  native  peaaanta, 
well  qualified  to  knew,  that  th(<  anfj^  eat  the  grain 
during  tho  season  of  non-prmluction.  After  the 
lirat  rains,  the  ants  bring  out  their  larvie  and  the 
stored  grains  to  l>e  sunned.  Indian  ants  do  the 
aamo.  Many  of  these  grains  are  more  or  lesa 
gnawe*!,  or  the  edible  ports  entirely  consumed. 
It  wan  the  opinion  of  .Xldrovandns  and  others  of 
Che  ancient*,  conHrmed  by  Iho  French  Academy 
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(Addison's  Guardian,  lo6,  157)  and  of  N.  Plache 
{NcUum  disfd.  i.  1:28),  that  the  a.Qtfi  systomatiutily 
bit  off  tlie  head  of  the  grain  to  prevent  ita  germina- 
tion. I  thiuk  it  iinneuBHsary  to  asoriba  to  the  antH 
to  luuoli  i»t4.-tli^'ence  •■  would  be  implied  in  this 
extraonlinary  mejumre,  but  it  is  no  way  iuiprub- 
able  that  the  head  would  l>e  the  first  part  attacked, 
■a  it  is  the  ftofteat  portion  of  the  grain,  and  the 
moct  accc^btc,  being  nDco\*crcd  by  the  silicioos 
i'nvvh)j)c,  IL1  wt>ll  afl  the  swefitoHt  tnorite]  of  the 
whole.  I.ubbuck  ttillt)  us  of  a  Texan  ant  llmt 
clean  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  round  the 
entrance  to  ita  neat,  to  allow  certain  grains  kuo'A'n 
OS  ant-ricc,  and  no  others,  to  grow  there. 

Thus  the  ania  'are  exceeding  vriac.'  Many  of 
their  nests  also  are  inarvclK  of  con5itruction,  m>me 
oompoeed  of  gallorieM  and  cliamhent  uuderground, 
9ome  built  in  the  form  of  mounds  or  huts  above 
the  surface.  These  are  grouped  in  towns,  con- 
nected by  surface  road*,  sometimes  arched  over 
at  pl»4*ps  and  by  underground  tnnncU.  No  less 
than  5S4  species  of  insects  are  found  in  association 
with  ants,  serving  them  in  various  vayn,  aomo 
obvious,  others  not  clear.  liut  that  they  arc 
tolerated  by  thr  aiitn  for  reaiamH  known  to  Ihetn- 
telves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  aat«  will  iiuuie- 
diately  attack  and  drive  out  or  kill  any  living 
cmtures  which  they  do  not  like.  Many  of  the 
iiuecte  furnish  some  form  of  food,  as  in  the  com 
of  the  aphides.  Ollicrs  rid  the  ants  of  parantea. 
Others  teem  to  be  congeuioi  to  them  fur  reaaona 
yet  to  be  studied. 

In  adilition  to  these  insecta,  not  of  their  own 
famil}',  ants  make  slaves  of  other  antA.  This  i.<t 
not  done  by  the  capture  of  R<iult  prisoncn,  hut  by 
rniils  organised  for  the  pnrpOise  of  stealing  th«> 
eggs,  larvie,  and  pup«?  trom  the  nests  of  other 
ipeeica.  These  infant  captivca  ore  taken  to  the 
nests  of  their  nbductors,  and  raised  aa  alaveB. 
Tliese  felaves  do  all  or  moat  of  the  doiucatio  work 
of  their  mn-stem,  who  reserve  thenweives  for  the 
noble  art  of  war. 

Ants  also  have  accurate  methods  of  divi^iion  of 
labour.  To  the  younger  ones  are  as-signed  some  of 
the  lighter  tasks,  while  the  oUer  ones  engage  in 
the  more  serious  and  laliorions  work.  In  some 
oSBea  individuals  are  apijointed  to  oolloct  honey 
azid  stor«  it  in  large  sacs  in  their  bodies,  to  Ik 
diitributed  to  their  idle  masters,  who  do  not 
tronble  thenutelves  to  leave  their  neats. 

Lubbock  tbos  sums  up  the  evidence  that  ants 
'are  exceeding  wise':  'The  anthropoid  apes  no 
doubt  approaeh  nearer  to  man  in  bodlty  xtniuture 
than  do  other  animals,  but  when  we  rxtnxider  the 
ttahita  of  ants,  their  social  orgaoiaatiou,  their  largo 
oomniunitieis  and  elaborate  babitationn,  their  roud- 
vays,  their  i>OBsession  of  domcstio  animals,  and 
even,  in  some  oaaes,  of  slaves,  it  must  be  udrniLU^^I 
that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in 
tlia  Mftle  of  intelligence.*  G.  E.  Post. 

IKTELOPE.-See  Ox. 

AKTHOTHIJAH  (n;oh;y,  AV  Antothljah).— A 
man  of  Benjamin  ( 1  Ch  8").    See  Gexealooy. 

INTHROPOLOGY.— See  Mak. 

ANTICHRIST. —See  MAN  OF  SIX.  ARTILI- 
BANaS.  — See  LedaiTON. 

AHTIOCH  CArriAxeio}.— In  Svria,  under  the 
Seleupidt.  there  apficar  to  have  been  at  least  five 
{ilaoea  which  at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed  this 
title :  Hippoa  on  the  hills  above  the  E.  Hhofe  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  ("A.  ^  rf>6%  "Imr.^),  Omlara  (cf. 
Stephanns,  JJe  Urbitut;  Keland,  Pal.  774),  Gerasa 
\m.  £.  GiJead  ('A.  ^  »^At  t^  Xpwopi^],  all  of  them  in 


the  Decapulis,  and  perliape  tXso  Aoco  or  Ftolemais 
(Head,  Hist.  A'um.  07i);  hut  Uie  Antio<:h  in 
Syria  was  A.  on  the  Orontea,  distinguislied  as 
'A.  1}  Tf»At,  or  ^1,  Ai^^it,  and  entitled  ftifrpianMt 
(ib.  «56). 

Under  an  Eastern  people  like  the  Arabs,  the 
natural  capital  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  But  when  the  Grooka  poured 
Into  the  land  after  Alcjcander,  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  idiuuld  ehlAitlish  the  centre  of  their  £«rern- 
jueiit  nearer  liio  Muliterran(fan  and  Asla^lioor. 
Accurdingly,  when  the  t?elcucid  Empire  was 
founded,  beleuuus  Nikator  (Jos.  c.  Apton,  ii.  -1) 
selected  a  site  120  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strabo, 
xvi.),  where  the  Orontes,  uow  £l-'Asi,  and  the 
great  roa<U  from  the  Euphrates  and  Cuele-Syria 
break  the  loug  Syrian  raDKO  and  debouch  upon  the 
cooMtk  The  projet.-teil  Euplirates* Levant  raUway  i* 
to  pasn  by  the  aame  way.  Tiic  valley  is  tolerauly 
wide,  and  both  fair  and  fertile.  The  city  waa 
built  partly  on  an  inland  in  the  river,  but  mostly 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  latter,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
ML  Silpius.  By  the  time  of  Antioclius  Kpiphanea 
(175  D.O.)  it  consisted  of  four  quarters  [rtrpdwoXix, 
Strnlm],  divided  by  the  long  cotumn«il  iitret'.t> 
which  waa  a  feature  of  every  Greek  city  in  Syria, 
and  by  a  second  which  cat  tins  obliquely.  Temples 
and  other  large  public  buildings  were  erectett  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Scleucida  and  their  lloman 
Boooeaaors.  Daphne  waa  a  neighbouring  grove 
sacred  to  Ai)ollo  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  li.  1 ;  Pliny,  JIN 
V.  18;  2  Mac  4").  Under  tlio  Seleucida  the  city 
develoiKsd  a  mi.\ed  populace,  essentially  fickle  and 
turbulent,  who  fre<(uenLty  nwcagainttt  thtiir  rulcra. 
There  were  Jews  in  Antioch  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  for  Selencus  Nikator  gave  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (Jos.  Ant.  xti.  iii.  1).  Many 
others  must  have  fled  or  been  carried  captive  to  A. 
during  tlie  Mnccabisan  period  (i6.  Xii.  Xlil.  nfmsim). 
The  Antiochenes  expelled  AJexander  HaluA,  and 
uireretl  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who. 
however,  persuaded  them  to  receive  Demetrius 
Nikator  [ib.  Xlli.  iv.  7  ;  but  cf.  I  Mac  IP").  They 
besieged  the  latter  in  his  palace ;  but  with  the 
help  of  Juuatban  Maccabotua  and  3000  Jews  he 
regained  the  city,  yet  soon  after  was  obliged  to 
yield  it  to  Alexander'^  sou  Antiochus  aud  his 
general  Tryphon  {Ant.  Xlll.  v.  3  ;  1  Mac  lI""-). 
Under  the  Selencids  A.  remained  till  Ii.C.  S3,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Tigrnnes  of  Armenia.  When 
Pompey  overthrow  the  latter,  he  made  A.  a  free 
city,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Prefect,  and 
capital  of  the  Rom.  province  of  Syria.  M.  Antonius 
oruered  the  citizens  to  relea^te  all  the  Jews  whom 
they  had  enslaved,  and  restore  to  them  their  [ws- 
seoeions  (^n/.  XIV.  xii.  6).  When  Puni|»cy  fell,  A. 
sided  with  Caesar,  and  after  Actium  with  Augustus. 
Doth  of  the  latter,  as  ncll  as  IIero<i  the  Great 
{Ant.  XVI.  V.  3}  and  Tiberius,  ciubellinhcd  the  town 
with  theatres,  ballut,  and  ittreeta.  The  harbour 
of  A.  M'as  Siilcucia.  The  [>opulation  waa  very 
vigorous.  They  revolted  several  times  against 
Rome :  and  after  the  disastrous  earth(|uakefl  of 
A.D.  37  and  subsequent  years  thpyquiukly  retttured 
the  town.  Art  and  literature  were  cultivated  m> 
OS  to  draw  the  praise  of  Cicero ;  but  with  the 
energy  and  brilliance  of  this  people  there  wtLS 
ever  mixed  a  noiorioiis  insolence  and  scurrility. 
A  large  number  of  Humaus  settled  in  A.,  and 
the  Jewish  community  speedily  crew  in  numlwrs 
and  in  intiucuce  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant« 
(Jos.  BJ  II.  xviit.  5),  who  protected  them  in  the 
iirist  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome,  but  afterwards 
displayed  a  bitter  hate  against  them  [tb.  vn. 
v.  2(. 

It  was  when  A.  was  filled  with  these  rich  and 
varied  elements  of  life — Joaephos  calls  her  the 
third  city  of  tlie  Empire,  next  to  Rome  and  AJex* 
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andria  {DJ  ill.  u.  4) — that  she  entered  the  history 
of  Chriiitinjiity.  ADtio«h«&n  Jews  and  proselyte 
Greeks  mujst  have  come  under  the  inAiience  of  the 
mKwtlt's'  ininiatrv  ia  Jonia.  Nicutiia  'a  proitlyte 
ol  A.'  was  oin;  of  llift  neven  di'fi<'on.^  [  AcO^).  I'jion  I  lie 
[lenu^'culum  that  aroHU  about  8U-phen,  the  diftdplefl 
were  scnttered  as  far  north  as  A.  (Ao  11""),  and 
omoDc^  theiQ  Buiue  men  of  Cypmc  and  Cyrene, 
who  bo^an  to  preach  to  Greeks  (many  ancient 
authorities  give  '  Grecian  Jews,'  but  surely  Grueks 
arc  ucout, — for  uthenvii^e  the  diKtinctiun  made 
l>etvi'ei>n  the  Cy|»riiitf.s  ami  Cyn^nians  anrj  tJie 
other  prcaclier^  in  U*' ia  nioanirifilev*}.  To  them 
at  A.  the  Church  at  Jems,  sent  Barnabas,  who, 
after  seeing  the  aittiation,  went  ami  fetched  Paul 
tliither  from  Targns.  For  a  year  they  worked  to- 
gether in  the  church,  teaching  ;  '  and  the  disciples 
were  called  Chriatiana  first  in  A.'  The  wit 
of  the  place  was  alwaya  famous  for  giving 
namcfl.  I'rophetfl  arrived  from  Jerus.  predicting  a 
famine  ;  and  wheu  this  camH  to  jhuw,  tlie  Church  of 
A.  provHii  onne  more  the  vigour  of  the  population 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  hv  sending  anpplicB 
to  Jerus.  hy  tho  hands  of  iJBrnabas  and  Sanl 
iib.  '^■*').  These  returned  to  A.,  and  aft«r  their 
ministry  '  in  tlw  churdi '  they  were  sent  forth  by 
the  port  of  Seleucia  to  Cypnm  on  Paul's  first  great 
miBcdonory  journey  {13') ;  and  from  this  to  A.  they 
returned,  with  their  rej»ort  of  faith  among  tlic 
Gentile*  (W"-).  When  Jew*  came  down  to  teach 
the  neceBMily  of  circumcision  for  tho  latter,  the 
Church  nt  A.  «?nt  Uamaha*  and  Foul  to  Jenu.  to 
claim  for  them  freedom  from  tho  law  (I5"'-};  and 
a  dopulation  from  Jenw.  retuni«i  with  tlie  two 
ambassadors  (!.'>="''-).  After  ministering  for  a  tiraii? 
in  A.,  Paul  and  liamaluu  Bet  fortb  on  their 
secouu  joiiriM-y  hy  the  Cilicinn  galea  (Ramfuiy)  to 
l.yHtroUS**):  Poul  returned  (IS*") ;  and  A.  was  the 
Htflxting-point  of  his  tliird  journey  (lA.*).  which 
also  was  taken  into  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Syrian  and 
Cilician  gates,  one  great  line  of  tho  mlvanee- 
ment  of  Chriftiauilv  wcrtward.  A.  was  not  only 
the  first  Gentile  Cfiurch.  Imt  may  be  called  the 
mother  of  all  the  rent.  This  pre-eminence  she  ooa- 
tin  ued  to  enjoy  ;  for  tt  was  probably  her  miMaonary 
originality,  ralher  than  tho  trotlilion  which  made 
Peler  her  bishop  for  two  years  (uf.  Gal  2"), 
lliat  gave  her  Patriarch  precedence  of  thow  of 
Kome,  Constantinople,  Jema.,  and  Alexandria. 
A.  was  the  birthplace  of  Araimianus  Marccllinus, 
John  Chry&ORtom,  and  Evngriun.  As  long  oa  she 
remained  part  of  an  empire  with  its  centre  in 
Kurope,  A.  i.-onliijued  the  virtual  capital  of  Syria. 
WhRO  the  Arabs  c&me,  alic,  the  city  of  the  I^vant^ 
yielded  to  the  city  of  tho  Denert ;  mui  though 
with  the  Crusailers  eha  became  once  mon;  the  pivot 
of  the  West  in  Its  bearing  on  Syria,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Principality  of  A.  (from  Taurus  to  Naiir-el- 
Kebir},  she  lell  away  again  when  they  left,  and 

Sive  up  to  I>!uiiai'cus  even  her  Christian  Patriarch, 
ow  Antaki  (Turkifilil,  or  Anta,kiyob  (Arab.),  she 
is  a  meagre  to«-n  of  GOUO  inhaMtanta.  Besides  the 
roinii  of  Justinian's  wall  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  of  importance. 

LiTiaATnU[.-<B«ldM  the  uwient  ftuthoritiu  nlwrndr  olted). 
RtUjid,  PolittluuL,  naff.,  wh^rc  Jen.iiic*»  error,  tliat  A.  vnw 
H«naUi  (Comm.  on  Aihm  OJi.  ..r  Ribl.-»b  {Vomm.  on  Exbk.  iTh 
iaiUteduKlopnoMHj;  O.  O.  Mfillw.  AiUiovitatet  AiUiochma 
(pMiafftn,  1SW>;  Nari«,  Anmu  H  fpooAn  a>renwwrfoniim: 
Olbtwn  And  Hommani.  jMunm:  BdiQrw,  BJP  1.  I.  W7.  II. 
fOirim :  VMtou*  IWMof  St  Pml.  is»p.  Con.vbcai» »nd  Ilo«*^.n«  ; 
LBWin,  Fatii  .foeri.  ptufim  ;  UaniMv.  Church  in  tJtf  Jtom.  Emp. 
du.  H.-Tlt.  xvl.  On  A.  nndiT  tli<-  Mo*lemi.  ««  th«  <-xttwfB 
frpni  Ai«b.  gcotfiwtheim  la  Quy  I>-  Str*nco,  I'aif^int  vnder  tAe 
Xatbm*,  m>.  M.-r?.  On  the  A.  of  th«  Crrwdcn.  Rev. 
Cotonita  FniuffM  de  Syrie  <ii«Jt  M,ne  rt  ISint  titcUa;  cf. 
alw  BwjMnln  of  Tudela's  TratxU.  A.a  lira,  ajiri  n^rtnndurv 
de  la  Drocqulirt'B  In  liSS;  nod  on  th«  modem  city,  bdc 
Oic-nriL-y,  Kuphratn  SasptdUtOHi  MmI  Oeoim  tbnith.  Auvrian 
DiMCOv^ria.  ^    j^    SMITH. 


ANTIOCH  IN  F16IDIA  ('Am6xc4a  n«ri5(a,  hidtq 
correctly  rendered  '  Pisidian  Antioch ')  is  dehned 
by  Strabo  (pp.  569,  557,  677)  a*  a  city  of 
Piirygia  towaids  or  near  Pisidia.  It  waa  prob- 
ably c)ne  of  tlie  .sixteen  Antioclw  foiiiided  by 
SthmruM  Nikator  (301-380  ;  Appian,  Si/r.  57),  and 
named  after  his  father.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
to  be  oolonista  from  Magnesia  on  the  Mniander ; 
but  troditionB  cloiininf'  Greek  origin  for  Phrygian 
cities  were  fashiuuable  and  untrustworthy.  In 
190  n.C.  it  was  declared  free  by  the  Uomaus  ;  and 
its  history  is  unknown  until  in  30  D.C.  it  was  made 
by  AntouT  ]>art  of  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  (aa 
we  le^rn  ?rom  Appian,  Civ.  v.  75,  cf.  mrabo,  p. 
5G9)  i  on  whose  death  in  25  it  passed  into  Rom. 
hands  as  part  of  the  provincw  Galatia.  At 
some  time  earlier  than  6  B.C.  ICIL  iii.  D974] 
Augustus  mado  it  a  eohnin  with  Latin  rights 
(Digest,  fiU.  15.  U,  10)  with  the  name  CtBsarcia 
Antiocheia,  the  admin ii4trative  centre  of  the 
aoutheni  half  of  the  pronnce,  and  the  milit&ry 
centre  of  a  series  of  eolunia  ( Lystrn,  Parlais, 
Cremna,  Comama,  Olbom)  foiimlwf  to  defend  the 
province  against  the  unruly  and  danjierous  Pisidi- 
ans  in  the  fastn&sses  of  tho  Taurus  mountains. 
The  region  or  district  to  which  .^Vntioch  belonged 
is  colled  Phrygia  hy  Strabo  (and  also  tn  Ao  16* 
18**,  according  to  the  South-Galatian  theory,  hold 
by  some  scholari,  fUsputed  by  others).  Pisidiaa 
Phrygia  by  Ptolemy  v.,  5.  4,  Pisidia  hv  Ptolemy  v., 
-t.  11,  and  hy  Inter  authorilie«<,  snowing  that 
fO'adually  that  partof  Phrygia,  which  was  included 
m  tho  province  Galatia  and  spparateti  from  the 
great  moss  of  Phrj-gia  (which  wai  part  of  the 
province  Asia),  was  merged  in  Pisidia.  Thus  the 
name  Antioch  toward.*!  Pisidia  (Strabo,  A.l».  19),  or 
I'isidiiLn  Antioch  [to  diatinguiKJi  it  from  Antioch 
rui  the  Mu-undcr  or  Carinn  AntiochJ,  K«ve  place  to 
the  name  Antioch  of  l'iRidia(PtoIoniv  v.,  4.  11,  and 
some  MSS.  of  Ac  13^').  The  inlluence  of  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Antioch  radi- 
ated over  the  whole  repon  connected  politically  with 
the  city  (Ac  13*).  Antioch  (as  Arundel  Jiecovered) 
is  situated  aliuut  2  miles  £.  from  Valowatch 
on  tho  skirts  of  the  long  ridge  called  Sultac-Dagh, 
in  a  strong  situation,  about  3600  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  overlooking  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  which 
stretches  away  S.E.  to  the  Limnai  (Egenlir 
hake),  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Antliios.  The 
ruins,  whieli  arc  impressive  and  of  great  extent, 
have  never  as  yet  been  carefully  examined.  An- 
tioch was  n  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Men 
Askafin^ ;  but  tlie  large  estates  and  numerous 
temple -slaves  nUed  by  the  priesUi  were  eonti.-M!at«d 
by  the  Romans.  Jewish  colonist'*  were  always 
favoured  by  the  Scleucid  king^,  who  found  them 
good  and  tniety  supporters;  many  thoiisands  of 
Jews  were  settled  iu  tho  cities  of  Phrygia  (Joa. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.f.:  Cicero,  pro  fUtfco,  28.  Gtt-8); 
ami  a  s^'nagogue  at  Antioch  is  mentioned  Ac  I3>*. 
The  innuuuce  ascribed  to  the  ladies  of  Antioch  (Ac 
13**)  is  characteristic  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor 
gpnerally,  whi^ro  wonum  enjoyed  great  considera- 
tion, and  often  held  otliee  in  the  cities  (see  I'arla, 
Quatcnua  feminte  tea  pmblicaa attigertnt,  1891). 

LrmuTTini.— AntinohliiflMirrthMl  hr  Anuulel,  iMaosMriaifa 
At.  Hin.  L  B81f..  snil  bj-  HuiUton.  iUteanAn  it^  At.  Mbi.  ). 
4?2f,  ;  tr*  iilw  lUmnT,  C'Aw«A  in  Horn,  titnp.  pp.  S&-3&,  St. 

I'avi.  pp.  TO-KTi :  itiMlvtiuBto  Krliclv*  iti  Pnuly-l*  ksows,  Sntf 
clnji. ,  itnil  mXhtyr  a^ns[rsk\i\\lra,\  iliotiitimnMi :  nuny  innnrljiiwoa  in 
atcrrttt,  Epiffruj'hie  Joumfft  in  Af.  Jtfi'n.  p.  laifl.,  1to(f«  E»- 
jmitition  in  At,  Min.  p.  SlSft.  :  Kilter,  lirdkuntt*  von  Atifn^ 
xxL  p.  469,  oollccto  iJl  tha  ou-lier  MXxninU  ci(  tniTellera.  8m 
thfl»rtteteonCALiTU.  Vf,  M.  KaUSAY. 

ANTIOCHIAWS  {'Aruaxt't,  2  Jfac  4>'").— The 
efforts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  spread  Gr. 
culture  ami  Gr.  cdwtoma  throughout  his  dominions 
wore  diligently  furthered  by  a  sectiou  of  the  Jews. 
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The  lender  of  this  HeUeaizing  party,  Jaaon.  brotliur 
of  Uitf  high  priext  Onia8  ill.,  ufTered  &  lar^e  sum 
of  money  to  AntinrhnA  to  imiiiut!  the  kmc  to 
transfer  the  hiu:h  prie^thooil  to  himself,  ami  ruon^ 
with  certain  other  favmim  to  allow  thn  inhnliitAnt-s 
of  Jerasalcni  *  to  be  enroUod  aa  Antiocliiaiii*,'  that 
is,  to  gnuit  them  the  titles  and  privUe^ca  of 
citueuH  of  Antiorli.  What  was  the  preciM  natare 
of  tfaedesirutl  privih;^L'«  wudo  not  kiioM-.  Antiuthiu 
ftcoeded  to  the  pro[>oiial  of  <1aM>ii,  and  Btiortly  nft^r- 
vards  a  Jiartv  of  '  Antiochiuni^'  frutii  Ji:ru»aluii) 
waa  sent  by  him  as  a  sacre^l  dcpntntion.  to  <x>nvcy 
a  contribauoD  of  money  for  the  festival  of  Heracles 

at  1^  H.  A.  Wamt 

ANTIOCHIS  CAmaxit,  2  Mac  4"').  a  concubine 
of  Aniiu<-hii!i  Hpiphaiii.'»i,  vlto,  in  aocor<laiu-e  with 
an  old  Urivntaf  ciutom,  aflugned  to  her  for  her 
maintenance  the  rerenaes  or  the  two  Cilician 
cities,  Tannis  and  Malluis.  This  grant  tmvo  rise 
to  diaturbanoee  amoni;  the  inliahitanta  of  the  two 
cities,  but  we  are  not  told  what  means  were  taken 
by  Anlioctiui)  to  allay  tlieir  discontent. 

II.  A.  Whitk. 

IHTIOCHUS  CKyrioxof,  I  Mac  J2"«  14^ ;  cf.  Jos. 
Ant,  XIII.  V.  8),  tin:  fatliur  of  Nunieuiun,  who  was 
one  of  the  envoys  «eut  (c.  144  D.C.]  by  Jormtluin  the 
Maocabee  to  renew  the  covenant  made  bv  Jitilfu 
with  the  Romann,  and  to  eater  into  friontlty  rula- 
tionttwith  the  Spartans.  H.  A-  WhiTK. 

AMTIOCHUS  I.  {'\rrloxot,  'tho  opposor").  sur- 
nnmod  Soter,  'deliverer,'  was  bom  U.c.  324,  Hon  of 
of  Scleucuit  Nikiitur  and  of  Aimiiia,  a  ]>rincLt(M  uf 
So^diaoa.  He  («uc<-eeded  hiit  latbcr  (B.C.  280)  on 
the  throne  of  Syria,  but  duriiij^'  the  nineteen  yearH 
of  his  reii^  was  concemtxl  chiclly  with  thu  prose- 
cation  oi  hi»  claims  to  the  throne  of  MafX'Oontn, 
vith  the  miiintcnonce  of  his  empire  against  Kelt** 
nnd  ea-Hteiu  revolts,  and  with  the  repression  of 
tlic  Uuutii  who  hod  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  Uc  M-as 
alain  by  one  of  the  hitt^ir  in  l»attle  (ac.  261).  Thu 
pOMsesnun  of  Co-lt*'Syria  was  a  ntatter  of  disputu 
iictween  Iiliil  and  Ftoleiny  l*hil&delphut((Ut  Syrian 
War),  bnt  it  reniiiinwl  ondtT  the  wivenupity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  S.  diitrivta  do  not  Hiii)eHr  to  have 
been  invaded  by  Antioohaa.  It.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHQa  II.  (Htirnumnl  TIih^m;,  'a  god') 
BUcceede>l  Iiih  fiither,  A.  I,,  an  kinu  of  f?yria  in  I).c. 
SOI.  His  kingdom  was  invuile<T  soon  afl(?r  Iiih 
accession  by  the  ^onernlB  of  rtolemj  rhilailelphus 
(2nd  Syrian  War),  who  occupied  Wveral  of^  the- 
principal  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Peace 
waA  conelnded  (D.u.  250),  prolxibly  ou  condition 
that  A.  should  put  away  his  wife  Xaodice,  ititurry 
ileronioe,  daujjliter  of  iHolemy,  and  tninsfer  the 
succusflion  to  her  i^sue  (Athen.  iL  45).  In  a  short 
time  either  Laodice  was  rec-alled,  or  A.  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  her;  hut,  in  niistrust  or  revenue  for 
the  insult  (tawu^d  ujion  luT,  she  plotted  Oj^ainst  A., 
caused  him  (ac.  21tl|  to  he  poisoned  and  Berenice's 
infant  to  be  put  to  dt'ath,  and  Recureil  the  throiiL' 
lor  her  son  Stdeiicus  (Auji,  ^i/r.  6o;  Justin,  xxvii.  I ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  1).  There  are  ttiumg  evidences 
that  A.  omferrL-d  uixm  .several  citie-**  of  A»ia  Minor 
a  dcnioomtic  com^tiiution  and  the  rights  of  auto- 
nomy. >liA  immainc  wa»  given  him  by  the  Milt^-?- 
ians  in  iirratitude  for  hie  victory  over  their  tyrant 
Timarchus  <App.  Syr.  Go).  The  Jews  in  "thcso 
cities,  and  notiiblv  in  Ephesns,  shared  in  these 
right)  of  cittzonCliip ;  and  this  was  the  ca^M-, 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  cities  rebiult  doriii}; 
the  Hellenic  age,  and  in  the  reorganisation  of 
older  citiea  efTect'ed  rliiefly  hy  A.  II.  See  Arrian, 
i.  17.  10  and  18.  2;  Jos.  Ani.  xu.  iii.  2:  Apitm.  ii. 
4 ;  DilleuK'rjrer,  SyUoge  fnscript.  Grac.  nn.  IGO, 
171.    Dn  11'  b  traditioiuLlly  interpreted,  of  Anti- 


ocltus  (Jerome,  ad  iJan.  \\%  bat  the  latter  pari  of 
the  vcr.40  is  almost  hoi)oleeiely  oormpt. 

K.  W.  Mosa. 
ANTIOdHUS  III.  (*the  Great')  vc&a  the  Hon  of 
St'lfnirrua  KalliniiTUH  (n.C.  248-'.!;2fl),  and  Kuw-efMled 
to  the  throne  of  S^Tia  on  the  death  of  hU  brother, 
Selencus  Keraunus  (ac.  223).  luimetliatelj;  after 
Ilia  acisessiou  he  made  war  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  two 
suocoBsivc  campaigus  he  li^  his  army  as  far  as 
Dora,  a  few  mile^  to  the  N.  of  Ciesarca.  A  truce 
KusjiendecL  huHlilities  for  a  lime  (Polyb.  v.  60; 
Justin,  XXX.  I,  2),  during  which  he  put  down 
Molo's  rebellion  in  Media.  In  B.C.  21S  he  again 
drove  the  Egyp.  foroes  southwards,  and  himself 
wintered  at  Ptolemais ;  but  the  next  year  he  wan 
completely  defeated  at  Itaphia  [Folvb.  v.  51-87; 
StraM>,  xrL  759),  near  Ciaza,  and  left  l*toIemy 
Phitopator  in  undiflpute^l  possession  of  Ckele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  The  following  yearn  he  8^«nt  in 
warfare  againul  AcIiuju-h,  whom  he  took  in  D.C. 
214,  and  in  Farthia  and  Bactria,  where  his  sao- 
cesses  gained  for  him  his  surname.  But  on 
Ptolemy's  death,  in  ac.  204,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Pftilip  of  Macodon  for  the  jiartttion  of  Egypt 
between  the  two  i*owera  (Liv.  xxxi.  14).  In  Judiea 
ho  found  a  party  among  the  Jews  alii;nat«d  from 
Kgypt,  and  with  llieir  hi;lp  ho  extendctl  his  king- 
dom to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  But  an  invasion 
uf  his  dominiomt  by  Attalus,  king  of  Purgamutt, 
checked  his  farther  progress;  and  in  his  absenre 
Scopas,  an  Kgyp.  general,  overran  Judiea,  and 
recovered  the  lost  territories.  A.  hastened  to 
oppose  him,  and  at  Paneas  (Ilttynoi',  a  grotto  uf 
ran,  whirh  gave  itR  nniae  to  the  district),  near  the 
Hource  of  the  Jordan,  puned  a  decisive  victory 
(D.c.  ](Hi),  M'hich  mmJo  him  a^a  master  of  all 
Pal.  (PolyU  Xvi.  IS,  XXviiL  1  ;  Liv.  xxx.  19;  Jos. 
.4  nt,  XII.  iii.  3).  Judiea  was  thus  tinally  connected 
with  the  Seleucid  dynasty.  Syrian  trrparrrroi,  or 
military  governors,  were  apiKuntcd ;  and  regular 
taxes  were  iin[iosed,  and  leased  to  contractors  in 
the  sevwral  towns.  A.  f urt  her  guamntee<l  the 
inviolability  of  the  temple,  and  provideil  by  ample 
grants  for  the  [K-Tformance  of  its  services  (Jo)«. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.  4).  With  a  view  to  pacify  Lydia  and 
i'hrj-gia,  he  sent  there  2000  Jewi'sh  families 
from  Mesopotamia  with  grants  of  land  and  ini- 
mnnity  from  taxation.  The  intervention  of  the 
Koinitns  prpventcil  any  furthi^r  rxpttilition  agaimit 
Kgvpt:  ami  a  treaty  wa»  ma<le  hy  which  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  took  in  marriage  A-'s  daughter  Cleo- 
}>Htr&,  who  was  promised  as  her  dower  the  three 
prox-iuces  of  Ccele-Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Pal.  {Pol.yb. 
xxviii.  17  ;  App.  .Syr.  0;  Liv.  xxxv,  13;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  iv.  1).  The  transfer  of  the  provinces  thcm- 
^elvca  npijeora  nut  to  havr  taken  place,  though  the 
<)ueen  for  a  time  shared  in  their  revenue.  Judjea 
was  prolmhly  ofwu]iied  l>y  Syrian  nnd  Egj-p.  i^arri- 
sons  side  by  side ;  and  the  people  were  Kulijected 
to  a  twofold  tyranny.  A.  retained  tlie  nominal 
sovereignly;  but  in  ac  IM  he  left  Pal.  in  order  to 
rondnct  an  expedition  against  Asia  Minor  (Liv, 
vxxiii.  19),  and  Ixranir'.  involved  in  a  long  war  with 
Hume.  IIu  was  tinally  dt-fuuliMl  iu  the  battlt:  of 
Magnesia  (D.C.  100),  and  three  years  later  was 
kille<i  in  nn  insurrection  at  Elvmais.  Dn  11"'*  is 
traditionally  interpreted  of  him,  and  he  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mac  1^*  8".  The  sUteraents  in  the 
latter  passage  should  l>e  compared  with  Ann.  Syr. 
3ti  nnd  Liv.  xxx\'ii.  44,  66.  R,  W.  Moss. 

ANTI0CHU8  IV.  EPIPHANES  CEn^arii,  'iUus. 
trious' :  also  named  ^luari^t,  '  miuliuftn,'  Polvb. 
xxvi.  10  ;  itiKfj^hfiot,  '  victorious,'  and  Ot6t,  on  coins 
and  in  Jus.  AiU.  XU.  v.  fi),  second  son  of  A.  the 
Great,  was  for  14  years  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and, 
after  exiwlling  Helitnlonts,  succeodwl  his  own 
brother   Seleucus    Philopator   tn    ac.   176.      Hia 
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policy  vraa  to  spread  Greek  culture  iTac  Hist.  v.  S) 
chrout^h  his  dominions,  and  to  knit  the  varioos 
IKK)|iI(ni  into  a  compact  ood  BinBle-tmrpofleJ  unity. 
£>oun  aft'cr  tu5  occvatiioa  he  won  colled  upou  to 
settle  a  di»putu  at  Jcrius.  between  the  higU  priest 
Oniaa  ill.  and  his  brother  Jason,  tbe  leader  of  the 
Hollcnixing  parly.  Uniaa  wan  driven  from  Jems. 
(2  Mac  4''*);  ami  Jasi>n  Mcnred  tbe  lii^b  priei^tLood 
by  the  pa\Tnent  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  the  promise  tharouybly  to  Hellt'nize 
the  city  {'2  Mac  -t"-^*,  1  iMn«  1"^'";  Jos.  Ant.  Xll. 
V.  1).  A.  soon  after  visited  the  city  in  person,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  (2  Mac  -1^). 
In  B.C.  171  Jaxon  1VIU  himself  supplanted  by 
MenelatlB,  who  otfered  lar>,xr  bribcH  ;  but  thu  next 
year  he  waa  encouraged  by  &  rumour  of  tlie  kin;:'!* 
death  in  K;:ypt  to  b^iege  Jems.  {'2  Mac  5").  The 
tidinga  ruudiud  A.  aa  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
second  jirofjMiions  tauniMiign  in  Egypt,  and  at  once, 
'in  a  hirioti»  mind,'  lie  marchca  against  Jerus. 
The  city  was  taken,  many  thousanda  of  the  people 
were  maasaered,  and  the  i«mpto  was  robbed  of  lia 
tKOsnres  (1  Mao  !»■",  2  Mac  5"-"  ;  Joa.  Ani. 
XII.  V.  3;  Apion.  ii.  7).  Philip,  a  Phrygian  of 
spemally  harbaroas  temper  (2  Mao  5"),  was  left 
Wirmii  an  governor  of  Jcrus.,  and  A.  proceeded 
with  the  spuiiri  of  the  temple  to  Antioch. 

In  B.C.  lOS  A.  fwt  out  on  hia  last  expedition 
against  Kgypt,  and  wajt  approaching  Alexandria  to 
besiege  it  when  he  received  from  the  Komaius 
ppTcniptory  orders  to  refrain  from  making  war 
upon  the  Vtolemies  (App.  Stjr.  60  ;  liv.  xlv.  12 ; 
Pulyh.  xxix.  II;  Justin,  ixxiv.  3)  Relnctantly 
he  withdrew  from  Egj'ut,  and  vented  his  rage  upon 
Jems,  (see  I>n  11*}.  ApoUonins,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  revenue,  was  dutached  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  with  instrutJtions  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  colonise  the  city  with  LJreeka 
(2  Mac  6**,  I  iMac  !**■»«).  Availing  himself  of  the 
Sabbath  law,  Apollonins  chose  that  day  fur  entranou 
into  Jems.,  and  met  with  no  elTcctivo  resiHtance. 
The  men  were  killed,  except  a  few  who  took  refuge 
with  Judna  Maccabaana  in  lUght,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  The  city  was  set 
on  fire,  its  walls  thrown  down,  and  their  nmterials 
useii  to  fortify  anew  the  old  city  of  David,  whivh 
thenceforth  uninterruptedly  for  26  years  was 
occupied  by  a  Syrian  gairison.  Menelaua  ftill 
reiuained  high  priest,  but  it  is  difSoult  to  onder- 
Btond  -what  Tii«  duties  wore,  as  the  daily  sacrilicea 
are  said  to  have  ceased  in  the  month  of  tiivon 
(June). 

A  dwrree  was  then  promulgated  by  A.  through- 
out hi«  kingdom  tlmt  in  religion,  law,  and  tustum 
'all  should  be  one  people'  [I  Mac  I*' ;  Polyb. 
xxxviii.  18).  In  Judaea  alone  the  edict  aeems  to 
have  met  with  Rerions  opposition.  Accordingly 
th«  obaer^'ance  of  the  Saboath,  circumclBion,  and 
abstinence  from  unelwin  food  wore  specifiDolly  for- 
bidden ander  the  penalty  of  death.  Upon  the 
altar  of  hurut-oti'enng  a  smaller  altar  was  built, 
and  on  the  25th  of  Chislev  (Deo.  ItlS)  sacrilico  waa 
offered  upon  it  to  the  OljTBpio  Zeus  [1  Mac  I**, 
2  Mac  6»:  Jos.  Ani.  xu.  v.  4:  ace  Dn  11".  The 
phrase  in  Dn,  c?W?  j-'^b^  may  have  other  refer- 
once,  and  is  not  witiiout  lingui-stic  difliciUty ;  but 
its  oldeat  interpretation,  in  the  LXX,  is  ^i4\vytta. 
/pijtuiatm,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  cxpreaaion 
in  1  Mac  l**>.  The  courta,  too,  of  the  temple  were 
polluted  by  indecent  orgies.  At  the  same  time  the 
worship  of  Zeus  Xenioa  was  instituted  in  tlm  Sam. 
temple  on  Mt.  Herizim.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  introdiired  into  tho  various  towns,  and  the 
Jews  compelled  lo  take  part  in  them  (2  Mac 
ff).  A  monthly  search  was  maile  (I  Mac  1");  and 
tlie  iw>fW('ssiuii  'of  a  cony  of  tlic  l>ook  of  the  law 
waa  imnicliable  by  dcatli.  Similar  nuausurfji  wltu 
tikkeu  in  all  the  cities  frequented  by  the  Jews  in 


the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  even  in  Egypt  (2  Mao 
A'-').  Tho  eitect  upon  the  better  Jews  was  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  heroism,  which  tdiowud  itaelf  at 
first  only  in  an  inflexible  rcfuiud  to  renounco 
Judaism.  'They  chose  to  die  .  .  .  and  they  died' 
(1  Mac  !■») ;  and  2  Mac  6"-7"  records  with  licence 
certain  instances  which  arc  further  claboratod  in 
4  Mac,  and  of  which  Philo  makes  use  in  Quott 
omnis  prob.  lib,  §  13  (Mang.  ii.  450).  Open  reost- 
ance  occurred  firat  at  Modin  {JAuittp  or  M«<Sfe(M). 
a  mountain  village  E.  of  1-ydda  and  N.W.  of  Jerus. 
When  tbe  king's  coiumiHHiuuer  csune  to  see  that 
the  edict  uas  obeyed,  Mattathias,  the  head  of  the 

Iiriestly  Ha«munjpan  family,  refuw>d  compliance, 
Lilled  the  officer,  and  fled  lo  the  hills  (I  Mao  a^*"; 
Jos.  Ant.  XU.  vi.  2:  a  tradition  ascribes  the  first 
rising  to  an  outnigo  attempted  upon  a  Jewish 
bride).  His  examptu  wa»  iuuLatiHl  by  many  otliers 
(I  Mac  2'*) ;  but  a  great  slaughter  of  Ihcm  took 
place  through  their  n^fo.vil  to  dt-fend  ihemselvejs on 
a  Sabbath  (1  Mao  2"").  Mattathiaa  i>er8i:aded 
his  followers  that  the  law  of  tbe  Sablmtu  did  not 
ovurridu  the  right  of  defence,  and  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  jVsitUeans  {'AffiSaZtn,  DTKJ  Pasidimi. 
liis  bands  trover&ed  the  country,  harassing  tho 
Syrians  with  a  guerilla  warfare,  everywhere  do* 
Btroylng  tho  symbols  of  idolatry  (I  Mac  2**^). 

Towards  the  end  of  B.C.  167  Mattathias  died, 
and  WHS  surcmiled  in  the  military  chieftainship  of 
bis  party  by  lus  non  Judos  Maccalucns  {wh.  sec). 
After  pUTHumg  for  a  time  with  invariable  success 
bia  father's  practice  vi  cuttiriK  oil  xmall  companies 
of  the  enemy  by  surpri.sc:>,  Jmlas  found  his 
followers  stronvr  and  expert  enough  to  be  tmsled  in 
larger  ent4:ri)riHi!M,  In  Lurn  he  routed  an  army  of 
.Syrians  and  Samaritans  under  the  eommand  of 
Apollonius,  and  a  greater  host  at  Itethhoron  under 
Seron,  tho  general  of  Coole-Syria  (1  Mac  S"*"** ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  vii,  I).  When  news  of  tho  revolt  of  Judn^a 
reached  A.,  ho  hiiD^lf  was  obliged  to  sot  out  upon 
an  expedition  into  Puithia  and  Armenia,  where 
im^umuiLion  was  spreading  and  tlie  taxea  were 
withheld  (Tac.  fflst.  v.  8;  App.  St/r.  45;  Muller, 
Frtigm.  ii.  10).  But  he  left  Lysios  behind,  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  his  sun,  with  orders  to 
deix»pulateJHdiea,(lMBo3"'*'';  Jos.  ^n^  xu.  vii.2). 
Ly^iaA  at  once  despatched  a  large  hotly  of  troops 
under  tho  command  of  Ptoluioy,  NicAuor,  and 
Oorgias ;  and  with  them  came  merchanta  to 
purchase  tho  expecte<l  Jewish  nlaves  (I  Mac  S**^'). 
At  Kmmau«{'E/i^cioit^  the  modem  Amw&s),  Jndos 
inflicted  so  signal  a  defeat  upon  Gorgias  that  the 
Syrian  troops  fled  out  of  the  country  {i  Mac  4*'). 
In  u.c.  165  Lysiaa  in  person  led  a  still  larger  army 
against  Judas,  bat  was  completely  dereated  at 
Btithzur  ( I  Mao  4*^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  XU.  vli.  6).  Judas 
regained  posseasion  of  the  entire  country  exixtpt 
the  citadel  in  Jems.,  and  on  the  25tli  of  ChiMev 
tlie  daily  socriflces  were  restored  (1  Mai!  4°',  2  Mao 
10* :  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  viL  6  and  7;  Middoth,  i.  6; 
MeaiUnth  Tannifh,  U  17,  20,  23).  Meanwhile  A- 
tiau  been  bafQcd  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  in 
Elymois  (1  Mac  iP)  the  temple  of  Nauaia  ('the 
desire  of  women,'  Dn  II**,  identified  with  Artemin, 
Polyb.  xxxi.  11;  with  Aphrnditt*,  Apj).  Syr.  60; 
or  more  probaldy  with  Adonis  or  Tanimuz),  lt« 
retired  to  Hnhylon,  and  thence  to  TalKu  in  Peraio, 
where  ho  became  mad  and  died  (n.c.  I6-J). 

LiTKBATCSi.— Liv.  xU.-x]v.;  Polyb.  uvL-xxxL;  Km.  Syr.  4S, 
60;  Jiiitin,  xxiv.  3,  are  the  prlnoim  eiutlcftl  kuibonttoa.  Dd 
ll«'iii  |g  |^.|ii>r«]|y  iiitciprvtfd  nt  A.  iv.  (Jerome,  «d  Dan.  a.  U), 
■ml  hn  U  «iii>]KNM>(I  to  havr  liMti  In  thv  Ihoucht  t>l  Ui«  writer  of 
It«v  13>.  Trio  UMillaiA  AntiiK^Ata  Is  l^jfeDdtrr,  poat-IUmudie 
in  (Utv,  KTul  of  liiUe  worlti  u  hUtoTy.  Derenbourie,  titit. 
!>9-^,  oxtnu-ta  Iron)  Ui-jiUuth  TartnUk,  wlilch,  with  I  iu)d  I 
Mac  wid  Jus.  AnL  zii.  v.,  la  Uie  ualy  Jewlih  Murre  of  va]ii& 

R.  W.  Moss. 
ANTIOCHUB    V.    (Ei^iraVw/),    'bom    of    a  noble 
father ')  succoedod  hia  father,  A.   Epipbanes,   in 
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B.C.  104,  at  the  ftge  of  0  (App.  Hyr.  4tl,  M)  or 
of  11  (£aiH:li.  t'Krvn.  Arvt.  i.  348)  yeara.  lipiph. 
tuul  appointed  IiU  fuster-brother  {2  Mac  Q=")  Fhilip 
1L1  hin  Mn'n  ffu&nluui  (1  Mae  6^  "  ;  Ju^  A  nt.  xil. 
ix.  2)  J  but  Ly«a«,  tlie  govemor  of  the  provmces 
from  the  Eiiphrates  to  Ef^ypt,  aMiamed  tliut 
fanctfon  (1  Mac  3**).  In  B.C.  163  Lysiaa  nnd  A. 
led  an  oxpedition  to  the  relief  of  Jems.,  which  wud 
being  besieged  by  Judas  Moccah.  (1  Mac  0"^;  Jos. 
Ant.  xn.  ix.  3).  The  aruies  met  at  Bcthzachari&a, 
Kitne  9  miles  to  the  N,  of  llcthsura  (U«thzur), 
where  Judas  wan  dufciitetl  (Jns.  Ant.  XII.  \\.  4; 
Wars,  I.  i.  6  ;  1  Mac  6").  [2  Mac  IS'"-  '^  on  the  other 
hand,  tepresents  Jadas  as  victoriotut,  but  ia  cloirly 
unhifltoncal.]  A.  took  Bethsnra,  and  proceedcil 
to  lay  siege  to  Jcnia.  Within  the  city  scarcity  of 
food  wae  soon  felt,  as  the  year  was  a  Sabbatical 
one  (1  Mac  fi'*);  and  news  that  Philip  was 
npprottching  Antioch  was  received  by  the  besiecers. 
Peace  wa^  made  on  the  cnnditton  that  the  Jenfl 
shoahl  be  luft  undisturbed  in  their  national 
cufttoms  (1  Mao  »>*•,  2  Mac  13*};  but  A.  violated 
this  coadttiou  by  destroying  the  city  fortUieatiotie 
ond  imprisoaing  tlie  high  priest  (1  Mao  6*^;  Jos. 
Ant.  XU.  ix.  7).  Philip  was  conquered  with  ease  at 
Antioch ;  but  in  B.C.  J(j2  A.  himself  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  bi»  cousin,  Demetrius  Sotcr,  and 
imt  todeatli  (1  Mao  7*.  2  Mac  U^";  Joh.  Ant.  XU. 
X.  1:  At'U.  Nvr.  47;  I'olyb.  xxxi.  19;  Vw.  EnU.m). 

K.  W.  Mosa. 
ARTIOCHUS  TT.  (Rumameil  'Evi^oKfii  iniwvaot  on 
coini',  but  tfeAt  in  Jos.  Ani.  XlU.  vii  1)  wa>«.  a  son  of 
Alexander  Bala-s  (App.  Syr.  GS)  and  CIeoi«atra. 
In  B.C.  143,  while  stul  a  child,  he  was  brouuht 
from  Arabia,  where  he  bml  remained  with  nis 
father's  captor,  and  set  np  by  Diodotus  {Tryphon, 
wh.  see)  as  a  claimant  Lo  the  throne  of  bj'ria, 
then  held  by  Demetrius  Nikator.  Tryphon  eoourcii 
the  support  of  the  Sj-rian  ^'enerals,  axia  of  Jonathan 
iwli.  see),  who  was  appointed  to  the  civil  and 
eoolesiastical,  tiiinon  to  the  nuUt&ry,  headship  of 
Pill.:  and  A.  was  acknowIed^ed  as  kin;::;  by  the 
greater  part  of  Syria.  The  succosa  of  Jonatlmn 
in  aubduing  the  whole  country  from  Tyre  aiui 
Damaseos  to  K<^pt  aroused  the  jealousy  or  the 
fear  of  Tryphon,  who,  by  xtratiigBin,  imprisoned 
and  ufterwards  put  him  to  death  (b.c.  143).  The 
next  year  (or  noflsibly  later  ;  see  Jos.  Ant.  Xill. 
vii.  I ;  1  Mac  !#' ;  App.  Syr.  67,  ti8  ;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
]  ;  but  the  endcnce  of  coins  is  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  date)  Tryphon  procured  the  aKuasination  of 
A.  by  Kurgt^imH  (Lir.  Kpit.  5.'3),  aud  assumed  the 
crovm  01  !S.  Syria  in  his  stead.  K,  W,  Moss. 

JUITIOCHUS  TIT.  (snmamed  ^Hrytu  from  the 
place  of  his  education,  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Euseb. 
Chron.  Arm.  i.  319;  also  tCctli^i  in  Joe.  Ant.  Xlll. 
rilL  2 ;  and  tAtpyi-rtft  on  coins)  was  the  second  son  of 
I>emctrius  Soter.  In  B.C.  138  he  expelled  Tryphon, 
and  without  further  onposition  obtained  the  throne 
of  Syria.  At  lirist  lie  confirmed  to  Simon  im- 
munili*.-«>  |,rranted  by  former  kin^«i,  and  adde^l  the 
rijjlit  of  coining;  money  (I  Mar  lo^'") ;  bnt  after. 
wards  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  principal 
foitreaaea  (1  Mac  IS*"').  Simon  refused  to  pive 
them  np,  and  defeated  the  kin^^'s  oHlcer  CcDdehn>ii.<i 
(1  Mac  10'-":  Joa.  Ant.  XUI.  vii.  3).  hi  B.C.  13fi 
A.  in  persim  led  an  anur  into  Judsca,  and  besiei,'e<l 
Jems.  The  siege  lasted  for  many  months,  in  the 
oooTBe  of  which  A.  sent  sacrifices  into  the  city  at 
the  Fea.'»t  of  Tabernacles  {Jos.  A  nt.  xilI.  viii.  2),  but 
allowed  no  provi«ion«  to  pftss  his  line*.  Peace  was 
at  length  made  on  termH  which  restored  the  Syrian 
■apremacy  (Jos.  Ant.  Xill.  viii.  3),  without  unduly 

firoTokin;:  the  intcn'cntion  of  Komo  (16.  XJIL  ix.  2). 
n  B.C.  120  Ilyrcanos  (wh.  sec)  accompanied  A. 
in  an  exiMnlitinn  a£;ainflt  the  I'arrliinns,  but  tlie 
nail  year  the  iduQ  loll  in  battla  with  Araacea  VIL 


(ib.  XIII.  viiL  4  ;  App.  Syr.  08;  Justin,  xxxviiL  10; 
Liv.  £:pU.  55).  11.  W.  JIoss. 

ANTIPAS  (Antipator).— See  under  Uerod. 

ANTIPAS  ('Ayrlrail—Oniy  mentioned  in  Rev  2", 
in  the  Kpistia  to  the  Church  of  Pergumum,  in  the 
following  terma :  'I  know  where  thou  dwellest, 
where  the  throne  of  Satan  is ;  and  thou  boldest  my 
name,  and  didst  not  deny  my  faith,  even  (or  and) 
in  the  dftya  of  Antipas  (uomtnative),  my  witnejv*, 
(my)  faithful  one,  who  was  slaiu  amun^  you, 
where  Satan  dwclletti.'  Some  authorities  in.sert  4y 
a/f  ('in  which')  after  Lhu  word 'days' ;  and  two 
versions  take  the  word  AntiiMU  as  a  verb,  d^rtirat 
('thnii  did.nt  contradict');  but  there  is  no  pro- 
oabitity  that  this  is  corroot.  WH  think  it  not 
nnlikefy  that  'Afrlra.  in  the  f^en.  should  bo  read. 

Various  oll^orical  interpretations  of  the  name 
oro  current,  ono  making  A.  the  wtth<itander  of 
all,  and  identifying  htm  with  Timothy;  another 
descending  as  low  tia  Ant.ipa.-t'^  Antipntio.  Hut  the 
name  miu^t  in  all  likelihood  be  Lhat  of  a  real  uian, 
aad  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Antipatcr. 

AolimB  doM  not  ooear  ia  ths  UaU  of  the  70  diadsln 
rPiei»l-DoR>tfafli)8,8olonana(BanXl)ut  AndrvsiaedAratus, 
th«  GOnuiMntator*  on  tb«  Apoctiyfma,  fpo&k  ot  tuviag  nwl  the 
ftots  of  hii  martrnlom.  Theao  sre  to  l>c  found  la  the  Acta 
SAnelarutt%,  Auril  It  {A)iril,  torn,  il  jtp.  i.  i,  ukI  HffQ.  Th«y  are 
rbetorlokl  and  Ul*  In  their  nrawnt  form,  And  sire  na  par- 
twuUn  <4  tits  isiiif*  lile.  Tnoy  rvprewot  him  m  iMliie  out 
iiiUi  ft  heolad  bimiea  bull  in  ihe  temple  of  Arwniia^  by  nrder 
ota  cumdowgovsniordunair  IiaiaiUaa'BpeTMculioa.  Hftvnu 
npp&rvnthr  Bubop  of  Pemmun.  Aooordfnv  to  on«  Idnn  of  hit 
Ac-U  (auoi«)  br  the  BolwadMU  from  s  S^aiaritm\  h«  prayed 
thot  tooM  ninrlag  (rom  toottuKhs  mhchl  U  rvlicrotl  ftt  hla 
tomb.  The  bull  in  wfalob  ho  fuffetwT  wsa  ibown  »l  Oon* 
BUntinojile  <Cedrtiiiua,  MO,  »d.  Vu.).  In  Uw  Ethiu)tlo  caleiul&r 
his  dA.v  la  the  leth  of  HiyasU.  M.  R.  J  AMfiS. 

AKTIPATER  ('Airfrarpot).— A.,  son  of  Jason,  was 
one  of  two  ambaissadcTs  sent  by  Jonathan  to  the 
Itomans  and  to  the  Spartans  to  renew  '  the  friend- 
ship aud  the  confodemcy  *  (I  Mac  12'*  14^). 

J.  A.  SliLIlIK. 

ANTIPATRIS  iWyrlTarpti).  Ac  23".— A  cit^  at 
the  foot  of  the  Judn-nn  hills,  on  the  ronit  from 
Jerusalem  to  Oe«area;  founded  byHorod  thcGrcat. 
The  various  notices  of  its  iio-tition,  in  relation  to 
places  near,  are  fully  explained  by  placing  this 
city  at  the  larpe  mined  iiionnd  alxjvc  the  source 
of  the  '.'Vuiati  liiver,  north-en.'it  of  JaH'a.  This  site 
w  now  called  lids  el'Ain,  'the  Bprint.;-he.a<i ' ;  llio 
(ircek  name  having,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  been 
lust.  Thn  ruimi  include  the  slivll  of  a  lari^e  medi- 
aeval castle,  which  is  iirolHibly  that  called  Mirabel 
in  the  12th  cent.  Hor  a  full  dtscus-tion  of  tills 
question,  9eeSiVPvo\.  ii.  sheet  xlit,  Jowphnshas 
been  wrongly  supposed  to  place  Anti[<atris  at 
Caphar  Saba,  farther  north  (Ant.  Xill.  xv.  1, 
XVI.  V.  S :  Wars,  t  xxL  0).  C.  R.  Coxdeu. 

ANOB  Ocv).— A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  4>).  See 
Genealogy, 

ANYlIi  (DB9,  a  stroke,  blow). — The  word  occurs 
with  thiM  meaning  only  in  Is  41*.  The  au'vil  of 
the  East  is  a  boot-shapeil  piece  of  metal  inserted 
in  a  section  of  oak  or  walnut  log.  larger  or 
smaller,  it  is  uncd  by  tiusmlths,  shoemakers,  Kilvcr- 
smiths,  and  blacksmiths.  The  det<cri])Mun  of  the 
mutal  worker  in  la  41"'*  ia  one  that  might  have 
Itcen  taken  from  the  Arab  workshop  of  the  present 
day.  As  the  Oriental  artisan  ha»  only  a  few  simple 
tools  at  his  command,  his  work  lacks  tho  precision 
and  uniformity  attained  in  the  West  by  elaborate 
machinery.  Ilenco  vivacious  comment  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  a  feeling  of  triumph 
at  times  when  the  article  turns  out  according  to 
Mimple.  The  act.  of  wf.lding  on  the  anvil,  to  wldch 
this  prophet  aUudee^  ia  esp.  a  moment  of  noisy 
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cntljusinjam  and  mntasJ  enconrngement  between 
the  smith  and  his  fellow-workman  on  the  otticr 
side  of  the  anvil.  They  then  call  oat  to  each  other 
to  fltriku  more  rapidly  and  vigoroiii^y,  lie-fore  tlitt 
metal  cooIm,  crying  ^shuldl  shidW  \  the  ArabJL' 
etiatvaleul  of  Isaiah's  ' hnzak' \  'be  of  good 
oours«e  1 '  Then  the  t«nn  a]»plied  to  the  soldenng 
— 'ioA*!  Arab.  '(at/j/iii'\  that  is,  'good' I— is  at  once 
a  call  to  cease  from  further  hamnieriDg,  and  a 
declaration  that  the  work  ia  sati»factory. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 
ANY. — I.  lleing  proliably  composed  of  «rt  one, 
and  dim.  cudiog  y  (old  Kng.  ifj),  '  any '  meanH  '  one 
al  all,'  'one  of  whatever  kind.'  Of  thix  ori^. 
meaning  gmxi  exaimdw  are  Ph  4'  'Who  will  show 
ns  any  good  ? '  2  P  3*  '  not  willing  that  any  should 
perifih.'  2.  Any  is  not  now  nscd  in  the  eing.  with- 
out 'one,'  '  more/  or  the  like,  but  we  find  Jor  23'* 
•Can  any  hide  himself  in  «ecrct  iilarfts  that  T  Rhall 
not  see  hint  ? '  lC/.k  7"  '  neither  bliall  any  utrenglheii 
himself;  w>  Zee  13",  Jn  S"  etc.  3.  Any  thing  as 
an  adverb  =:' at  all,'  *in  any  respect,  is  found 
2Cb9*"it  (silver)  was  not  any  thing  (RV  'was 
nothing')  accounted  of;  Gal  5*  'neitlier  eticuni- 
eision  availeth  any  tiling'  (RV  'anything');  Nu 
17" 'Whosoever  Cometh  any  thiiiu  near  unto  the 
(abemacle  of  the  Lord  fihall'die'  (KV  'Every  one 
that  oometh  near,  that  cometh  near  unlx>  the  tab. 
of  the  Lord,  dieth');  and  even  (Ac  '.iS'*)  'neither 
.  .  .  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all'  (KV  *hnvo 
I  fiiuned  at  all').  <.  Any  ways— in  any  respect, 
mod.  '  aiiywi(H\'  occurs  Lv  '20*  '  if  the  people  oi  the 
land  do  any  nays  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man ' ; 
Nu  30'*  '  iJf  he  sUail  any  ways  make  tlmm  void ' 
(RV  '  if  he  fthall  make  them  null  and  void ') ;  2  Ch 
32".     Cf.  I'r.  Dk.  *A11  those  whu  are  any  ways 

aillk-tcd..*  J.  Hastings. 

APACE. — 'Apace  meant  fint  of  nil  'at  a  foot 
paoe,'  »,<!.  slowly.  Dut  before  1611  it  had  acquired 
the  opp.  meaning,  *at  a  quick  pace,'  and  in  that 
sense  only  is  it  used  in  AV,  It  occur»  2  8  18" 
•And  he  came  a.*  (tSSti  ii^:i):  P»  fifl"  'Kings  of 
armies  did  flee  a.'  (piv  p^T,  RV  '  flee,  they  iToe ') ; 
Jer  46* 'their  mighty  onpR  .  .  .  are  fled  a.'  Also 
in  P8  5S".  Pr.  Bk.  (and  RV,  v.')  '  like  water  that 
runnelh  a.' ;  and  Sir  43'^ '  He  makcth  the  tmow  to 
fall  a.'  (nartiTireiv*  xiifo).    Cf.  P«  in  Metre  92^— 

■  When  those  thftt  lewd  Mut  wiokcd  mn 

■rrtne  quickly  up  tUce  gnu. 
Ana  woriwrv  of  iniquitjr 
do  flourith  aU  aiwc*.^ 

'O&Uop  AporCO.  jrou  florr-tDOtcd  lUcdi. 

ShmiuL  Kom.  and  Jul.  Ul.  2. 1. 

*BbwI1  wcoti  bar*  irr»ce,  stmt  veadB  Ho  (rrow  atioco.' 

KirK  /i/.ll.  4.13. 

J.  Ha-stinus. 
APAME  (*Ard^»i).— Daughter  of  Uartacus,  and 
OOncubinu  of  Darius  I.  ( 1  E^  4*"). 

APES  (c'cV,  K'6phtm,  vHIijkm,  simiae). — Animals 
of  the  simian  type,  imported  by  rliH  niHri-hant 
navy  of  Solomon  (1  K  10=^,  2  Ch  «■').  Tlitre  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  kind,  or  even 
family,  of  apea  is  intended.  Mnnv  kind.*  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  sliips  uf  Aiua 
and  Africa  constantly  brought  then,  as  ttiev  do 
now,  various  sitecies  of  apes  and  monkeys.  Aria- 
totle  divides  the  simiaus  into  three  gruujts — the 
K^fiot,  the  iriOijKOi,  and  the  KV^OKipaXoi.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  traiwlators  of  the  LXX  did  not 
understand  r^^d*  to  he  tJie  equivalent  of  ^phSm, 
for  they  have  translated  the  latter  viOtjKot.  As  a 
naturalist,  Sntouiuii  would  no  doubt  have  wished 
Rpeciiuens  of  as  many  kinds  as  possible  of  so  curions 
an  aiiLtual  as  the  ape,  and,  refjis  nd  rxnnplttr,  it 
would  have  been  fashionable  among  liis  oourtiera 


to  po3sc^  tJiesc  grotesque  mimics  of  hamanity. 
licnco  the  fit«ady  market  for  apos  as  well  as 
peacocks  and  ivory.  G.  K.  Post. 

APELLES  ('AircXX^i).— The  name  of  a  Christian 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rg  l6'^  and  described  as 
the  'approved  in  Christ.'  It  was  the  name  borne 
by  a  didtinguiahed  tragic  actor,  and  by  members  oi 
the  household.  Most  commentators  quote  also 
llor.  Sut.  \.  6-  100,  Credat  Ivditus  Apdla,  non  ego. 
See  Lightfoot,  ^hUij}f/Utns,  p.  172 ;  Saiiday  and 
Headlam,  Rinnans,  p.  425.  For  later  tniditions, 
uhicli  are  valuelesa,  aea  Ada  Hancl.,  April,  iii.  4. 

A.  C.  Hkadlah. 

APHfREMA  {'Aifieipetia],  1  Mao  11K~^A  district 
taken  from  t>amuria  and  added  to  Juilma  by  De- 
mclrjuBSoter(/ln(.  Xlll.  ir.  9),  probably  that  round 
the  city  Ephraim.  C.  It.  CoNUEtL 

APHARSACHITES.— See  next  article. 

APHARSATHCHITES  (K-;rn»{  £zr  4",  probably 

the  same  as  the  Apbarsachites,*  KtrT^n;  Ezr-A'  6*). — 
A  colony  of  the  A.'^^>Tinns  in  Samana ;  an  easteni 
people  bubjtyjt  to  tlie  jVHByrians.  Eviuld  [II. I.  lv. 
1878,  p.  21ti)  identifies  them  with  the  llafufraicrp'oi 
iHeroiI.  L  lul),  a  tribe  of  the  Medes,  dwelling  on 
the  borderland  betwoou  Media  and  Pcrfeix 

J.  Macpuerson. 
APHARSITEfi  t Jt:p-ij!je  Ezr  4').  —One  of  the  Datjona 
trauspi)rt*.>(l  t<i  Saiimria  by  the  Asyrians,  Other- 
%vi^  unkrinwn.  By  many  (e.7.  Ewald,  H.f.  iv. 
210)  supposed  to  Tie  Persians;  cio  >vith  tlie 
prosthetm  K  in  tlie  Heb.  form.     Others  have  con* 

Iecturally  ideutilied  tliem  with  the  ParrhaAiaes  of 
\  Metlifl.  J.  MacpHEHSon. 
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APHEK  (pnt '  a  fortress ').~This  was  the  name 
of  at  tca^t  four  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  whodc  king  was  slain  by  Joehna  (Joe 
12'"),  where  wo  ahoultfreod  with  the  LXX,  'the 
king  of  Apliek  in  Sharon.'  This  is  probably  the 
L'ity  raeutioned  in  I  S  4'.  The  Israelites  were 
at  Ebene^er,  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen.  With 
rommun  consent  Miziieh  i»  IiK;ate*J  at  Nfhtf  Snmwf/, 
litit  Shen  is  unknown,  t«>  Ebenezer  and  Apiiek  still 
await  idcn  till  cation.  Kakon,  in  the  plain  of  Sharoti, 
a  strong  position  commnnding  the  mnin  entrance 
to  Samaiia,  would  suit  ailuiiruWy,  but  no  echo  of 
the  aueient  nauie  has  licuii  heard  in  the  district. 

2.  A  city  in  the  terriUiry  of  Asher  [Jos  13* 
19*")  from  which  the  Conaanitcs  were  never 
expelled  (Jp  I"  —  where  it  is  ■written  P'*l!). 
Apparently  m  the  vicinity  of  Acbzib,  its  position 
is  uncertam.  A  possible  iucntilicatioa  is  'Afka  ou 
the  Adcuin,  A'aAr  Ibrahim,  but  this  seems  to  be 
too  far  north. 

3.  A  upot,  generally  suppoced  to  be  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  whence  the  Phi!b*tine8  advanced  to 
the  Imttly  nf  Gillwa  ( 1  S  9»').  Wi-lllmu*«n  and  W. 
R.  Smith  give  reasons  for  thinking  this  iih-nlical 
with  1:  and  G.  A  Smith  now  agrees  {FKFSt, 
1R;i.>,  252).  If  the  identity  is  cbtabli.Mie*!,  the 
I'hili.stines  assembled  in  Sharon,  and  approached 
Jezrcel  by  way  of  IJothan.  If,  however,  they 
moved  from  Shunem  to  Aphek,  against  Saul,  the 
place  must  be  sought  in  some  '  fortress '  westward 
of  Jezreel ;  the  fountain  near  which  Israel  waa 
encampeil  being  most  likely  'A  in  Jalud.  at  the  N. 
base  of  Gilboa.  FvkA'a,  on  the  mounuin  itself, 
is  hardly  possible. 

4.  The  scene  of  Benhadad's  disastrous  defeat 
(I  K  20*-»').  This  place  was  in  the  nif^A^i-,  i^'C, 
the  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  prottably 
identical  with  Fik,  ou  the  lip  of  the  valley  east^vard 

■  K<MUn  Uiinki  that  A|>lur«xcbil«a  of  Etr  S"  tfi  ii  sii  flfflc-U 
liUe  nhiuli  the  uuUiaratf"  Km  uUatalieD  (or  Uw  name  of  ft  trib* 
or  eeuDUjr  {HtrwUt  ti  iwr.  SO  (.). 
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of  ^ai'nt  €i-IJus»,  overlookuig  the  Sea  of  GiLlilc«. 
Ftl^  U  iufit  tho  Hell,  vfoni  wilhoat  the  idltml 
alojih  :  iiut  occasionally  one  he&n  Uio  oativeti  call  it 
'Ajik,  when  tho  ancient  name  appears  entire.  From 
tliu  Bcl^e  of  the  valltiy  (fOMtwartl  Htri!tchi'!4  the  plain, 
fnUhor,  of  JtiulAn,  where  the  preal  battlti  was 
foucht.  llere  the  Syrians  ngain  atiflered  defeat  at 
the  himdA  of  Joaab  t*^  K  1:j>-'^), 

LmKATvuL— V.  B.  Smith,  (ytJC*  m.  S»,  435;  Wdlb*a»n. 
Caatp.  d.  a**,  n.  SM.  tfut.  ji.  M;  6.  A.  Smilh,  RiH.  Omg. 
Index,  and  i»p.  CVrt.  iiev.  (tSDS),  p.  MOL  W.  EWTNO. 

APHEKAH  [-itJCV)-— A  city  not  vot  clearly  Idcnti- 
Ged.  it  may  kia%-c  been  in  tno  nionntAinH  of 
Judah  (Jos  15"],  but  is  prohatly  tlie  fUttnu  place 
as  Aphek  1.  W.  EWIXQ. 

APHERRA  ['K4^p(A),  I  Es  5><.— Hu  descendants 

were  nnioii^;  the  *  sons  of  Solomon's  serraata  *  who 
returned  with  2cmbbaboI.  Thifi  name,  with  the 
fire  preceding  and  two  mtcceeding  nanios,  h&a  no 
equivaJcnt  iu  the  parallel  VmXm  of  fUr  and  Neb. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
APBIAH  [C'cif).— One  of  Saul'a  ancestors  (1  S  9^}. 

APHiK  (p-(i<).'Acity  of  Asher  (Jg  1"},  the  same 
as  Aphek  )L 


APBBAH.— See  Betu-le-Aphrab. 

APOCALYPSE.  — Keo    REVKLATTOtf. 
LYPSE  OF  BA8UCH.-S..*«  Baruch. 
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APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.— No  attempt  to 
Btutly  i'hristianity  in  its  Qriprins  con  ilinpi-nw;  with 
a  knowlerige  of  this  Htoratnre.  If  wo  wi»h  to 
lecuunLruct.  the  world  of  ideuji  and  a^pirationH 
which  tilled  the  heart  of  an  earnest  Jew  at  tlie 
beginning  of  tho  Chriotian  era,  it  is  to  this  litem- 
toie  that  ve  most  have  rccoar«3  for  mntcnals. 
Although  in  its  hitlior  aspects  Christianity  in- 
finitely transcends  the  Jtiduinm  that  prefpdwd  it, 
yet  in  othvrH  it  in  a  genuine  huttoric4il  development 
from  such  Judaixra.  Chriittianity  came  forth  fnim 
the  bosom  of  FhariKnic  Judaif<ni,  and  in  Apoca- 
lyptic-- lileratnre  this  form  of  Ja<iaism  found  Jtw 
essential  utt»?rance.  The  value,  therefore,  of  «acli 
literatnre  iftohnons,  Vrom  such  writinprs,  further, 
■wo  Bee  how  the  preat  I'harbaic  movement  arose ; 
how  it  in  its  turn  had  been  a  transforniHtion  ami  a 
development  of  movements  alreaitv  at  work  in 
the  pnijihetic  i»eri«d.  Thas  Jewish  Apocalypwet* 
not  only  supply  a  hintory  of  relij^ions  beliefs  in 
the  two  pre-Christian  centnries,  hut  th«v  also  Itll 
up  the  otiierwise  imavoidable  gajj  in  tho  history-  of 
Jewish  thought,  and  constitute  the  living'  fink 
between  the  proi>)ictic  tvachinics  and  ideals  of  the 
OT  and  their  fullilment  in  Chrixtinnity. 

Apocalyptic  took  the  place  of  Prophecy.  The 
Psaunist  exclaims  with  grief :  '  Wo  see  not  our 
■igns :  there  is  no  more  any  prophet :  neither  is 
there  among  na  uny  that  knoweth  how  long'  (I's 

Bat  the  Immediate  snroesKir  of  Propliecy  was  not 
Apocal}rptic,  but  Scrihism.  The  task  uf  the 
aerihes  waa  to  stady  the  law  and  apply  it  to  the 
altered  cireumstaooes  of  tlie  time.  As  a  result  of 
tiirir  study  and  teaohing,  ftirael  was  firmly  entab- 
Ushed  in  itA  adhesion  to  the  law.  But  Scrihism 
could  Dot  satisfy  the  a-opirntiona  of  the  nation.  In 
one  aspect  we  mi;;ht  de.->cril»e  it  as  an  unproductive 
ape  ot  critifisTQ  following;  a  productive  age  of  pro- 
phetic genius.  Its  chief  task  was  to  t<tudy,  dis- 
crimuiatc,  and  systematise  the  products  of  past 
spiritoaJ  genios.  For  over  engngod  in  distinguish- 
ing  and  criticLsing,  it  aci^uired  the  habitn  of  caution 
and  fear  as  it  lost  t-liosc  of  courage  and  love.  Ita 
maxims  were  mainly  negative.    Its  highest  service 


waa.  Dot  to  iuHnirG  and  lead  into  new  paths  of  duty 
and  goo<ine>*a,  but  to  eontino  every  entlinaiasm  and 
ai'.vs  Kpiritual  foroo  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
traditional  routine,  and  to  close  every  avonno  of 
danger  with  a  Ilaming  sword  and  the  unvarjang 
prohibition  :  '  Thou  shalt  not.' 

But  Stirihisin  had  aniither  side.  In  times  of 
oppression  especially,  its  ellbrts  were  diructed  to 
tinding  an  antiwer  for  hearts  that  were  asking  in 
their  anguish  when  God  woiUd  visit  and  redeem 
His  people.  By  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  pro< 
phetic  accounts  of  an  ideal  futuro  lor  Israel  could 
not  bu  literally  fulhlled  after  thu  tall  of  the  ancient 
State,  they  easily  found  materials  in  (he  moss  of 
unfullilled  prophecy  on  which  to  build  their  hopes 
anew.  By  Byml>oiiaing  what  wtta  literal  and 
literalisiug  what  was  ugurative,  by  rorious  re- 
arrangements and  readjustments  of  tho  resulting 
products,  they  were  able  to  depict  tlie  future  in  a 
certain  chronological  sequence,  and  arrive  at  tills 
desired  consummation.  By  sach  means  Scrihism 
in  some  measure  kt^pt  alive  tlm  hopes  of  the  nation. 

It  was  to  this  side  of  Seril)mm  tlial  AiK>calyplio 
was  naturally  related,  alttioMgh  at  tlie  same 'tune 
it  was  t«  a  certain  extenta  revolt  ngainst  the  other 
and  chief  pursuit  of  Scribism.  The  higher  ideals 
and  larger  outlook  of  Apocalyptic  faile^l  in  duo 
coarse  to  find  room  within  the  narrow  liniiu  of 
SeribtBm ;  and  whereas  the  anxious  scrupuLoHities 
of  the  Iatt4>r  were  luoumpatible  with  miything  but 
the  feeblest  inspiration  and  vigour,  ilie  former 
attested  bevond  doubt  the  reappearance  of  tipirilual 
genius  in  tne  field  of  thought  ami  ant  ion. 

Our  conception  of  Apoealyptie  will  become 
clearer  by  ob«jr\ing  wherein  it  agrees  with,  and 
wherein  it  diirers  from,  OT  prophecy. 

1.  I'rophei-j'  and  Apovatyptiu  agn^e  in  this— |I) 
That  they  both  claim  to  bu  u  eotnmunication 
through  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  character  and 
will  and  purposes  of  uod,  and  of  the  laws  and 
nature  of  Hia  kingdom.  This,  it  is  neodless  to 
add,  man  could  not  attain  to  by  hini^clf. 

I'J)  Hut  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  were  related, 
licit  (Jiiiy  in  their  primary  postuTate,  but,  at  least 
in  thu  case  of  the  later  prophets,  in  similaritr  of 
inaterialH  and  inBthod.  i'hus  tho  eHchaLologica] 
element  which  later  attained  its  full  growth  in  the 
writings  of  Daniel,  Knooh,  Noah,  etc.,  had  already 
stron;;lv  asserted  itself  in  the  later  prophets,  sucii 
as  Is  24-27,  Joel,  Zee  12-14.  Nofc  only  tlm  bn- 
crinnings,  therefore,  hut  a  well-ddineil  type  of  this 
iittitnture  hiul  alruady  ONtablialied  itself  in  OT 
prophecy. 

2.  But  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  differ  in  the 
following  respects : — 

( i)  /'ropAf-cy  stiil  believes  thnt  thin  world  is  God's 
world,  and  tfuit  in  thiji  tcorld  I/is  gttudncss  and 
truth  will  yet  Ac  Justified.  Hcuee  the  prontiet 
addresses  bttnself  cbielly  to  Mie  present  and  ita 
concerns,  and  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
future  his  prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the 
present,  and  the  future  which  lie  denictB  is  regartled 
as  in  organic  connexion  with  it.  y'/w  Af>ofal;/ptio 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  ttlmost  wholly  dtspairi 
fif  the  present;  hia  main  intertsta  art  tupra- 
mundane.  He  cherishes  no  ho|ie  of  arousing  hia 
cont«m poraricH  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct  and 
pisrHonal  ajtiteals;  for  though  Uud  sjKike  in  the 
past,  'there  is  no  more  any  prophet.'  This 
pessimism  and  want  of  faith  in  the  present,  alike 
in  the  leaders  and  the  led,  limii-ed  and  defined  tlio 
form  in  which  tho  religious  ardour  of  the  former 
should  manifest  itself.  They  preserihed,  in  fact, 
as  a  necBimity  of  the  age  and  as  a  condition  of 
suocessful  e^rt,  the  adoption  of  jixendonytnfw* 
authorship.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Aiioealyptio 
writer  approaches  his  countrymen  with  a  work 
whioh  claims  to  be  the  production  of  some  great 
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figure  in  the  paat,  surh  as  Enix-h,  Musea,  [uiiah, 
Daniel,  or  llarurli. 

Thus  fur  two  characUiistica  of  Apocalyptic  have 
uniorged— the  tranBlerercc  of  Lnttrest  Irom  the 
proaent  to  tlic  fuiurt',  from  tho  miindane  to  the 
RUpra-muDilajic,  oud  the  adoptioa  of  pseudon^'mous 
anlhoriiliil). 

(2)  Another  featnru  of  Apocaljptio  an  (listin- 
Kvished  from  Prophocy  wiis  iiupo«Hl  ujjon  it  Ly  tlm 
uccessttics  of  the  tiinRj  i.e.  its  iTidj-Jiniidy  widr.r 
view  of  th«  world's  hixton/.  Tlius,  wficrcas  anuibQt 
I'rophcoy  bod  to  deal  luth  temporaiy  reverses  at 
tlte  h&nds  of  some  heathen  {wwer,  Apocalyptic 
aroM  at  a  time  when  Israel  liod  been  BUbjcc't  for 
eouturies  to  the  i>waT  of  one  or  another  of  the 
j;reiit  worlii-|;ower«.  llcnce,  in  order  to  linrmonise 
Huch  dilliciilLius  witli  GixI'b  rigbtcoui^ness,  it  had  to 
take  account  of  the  rdie  of  Mich  empires  in  the 
counsels  of  God ;  lo  recount  th«  away  and  down- 
fall of  each  in  turn,  till,  finally,  the  lordahip  of  the 
world  po&sed  into  the  hands  of  Israel,  or  toe  final 
judgment  arrived.  The  chief  part  of  these  ovonta 
iMiloogod,  it  is  trae,  to  the  post ;  but  the  Apocalyptic 
writer  represented  them  as  etili  iii  tho  future, 
arranged  under  certain  artilicial  categories  of  time, 
and  us  definitely  dHtemiitii^d  from  the  beinnning 
in  the  connseU  of  (iud,  and  revealed  by  Him  to 
His  aerranta  the  prophets  DeUrminitm  thut 
became  a  IfAuling  r/utraeieriitie  of  Jewish  Apoca- 
lyptic ;  and  accordingly  its  conception  of  history, 
na  disCingitished  Jrom  that  _  <^  Frophxy,  mxu 
mechanical  rather  than  organic. 

(3)  Agahi,  rro|jhecy  and  Apocalyptic  difTer  in  the 
harsher  ircAimetit  dc;ilt  out  to  the  iieatlien  in  the 
final  judjiuienU.  Israel's  repeated  opprcneioiui  have 
at  luat  afr.'et'Cd  the  judgment  and  iiiHiKht  of  iti! 
uTitors.  Tho  iron  has  entere«l  into  their  soul. 
No  virtue  or  ^oodnexs  can  belong  to  their  heathen 
oppT«6sorH,  and  nothin^jlmt  eternal  destruction  can 
await  the  enemios  of  Israel  in  the  time  to  come. 
TheTuthIesHt.-iuclEy  they  had  e^^perieuced, inspired 
them  witli  a  like  ruthlcsatiesa  towards  the  faithless 
nation  Rnilthefftithleftsititlividual:  and  expressions 
dcauriptive  of  the  fiiLure  lot  uf  suuh,  whicii  in  pro- 
phetio  writincB  botl  been  limited  in  their  scope  to 
the  present  life,  or  were  merely  poetical  exaggero- 
tioiui,  were  accepted  by  Ajtocafvi^lic  writers  05  true 
of  the  future,  and  often  Inteniilied  because  in- 
mfficicnt  to  bfttisfy  their  merciless  hatred.  Thus 
it  was  in  this  ptiriod  that  tho  ductj-ine  of  the 
future  and  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked  was 
definitely  formulated,  and  came  to  possess  an  un- 
q^ncBtioned  aiitliority.  It  is  true  that  in  later 
times  o-''  we  dis(!over  from  the  Talmud,  the  severity 
oi  this  dogma  was  considerably  moderated,  but 
only  in  favour  of  Israelites.  No  elnglo  mitigation 
of  the  awful  horrors  foretold  as  awaiting  the 
wicked  wna  extended  to  tho  hapless  Gentile. 

Tlie  foregoing  will  make  the  object  of  Apucar 
lyptic  ca.'*y  of  eomprclieiiKion.  This  object,  in 
anort,  wa»  to  kuIvu  the  ditlJcultiea  connected  with 
a  belief  in  God's  rlglitcousnesa,  and  the  BufTering 
condition  of  His  servants  on  earth.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  postulated  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  righteous,  and  this  postulate  was  accepted  and 
enforced  by  tho  law.  But  the  expectations  of 
material  weUbeing  Mtuch  had  thus  bu^u  authenti- 
cated and  fostered,  had  in  tiie  centuries  imme<liululj 
preceding  beeu  fal^ilied,  ood  tliuH  a  erave  eon- 
tradtctiou  had  emerged  between  the  oM  prophetic 
ideals  and  tlic  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
boLvreen  tho  uromises  of  God  and  the  bondage  and 
pcrwMSUtion  tliey  had  daily  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  their  i>agan  oppres.<>ora.  The  diHiculties  thus 
arising  from  this  conflict  between  promise  and 
experience  may  be  shortly  resolved  into  two,  which 
concern  rcjipectivoly  the  |>osition  of  the  righteous 
as  a  community  and  the  position  of  the  righteooa 


nmn  i%»  an  individual.  The  OT  pruplieu  lind 
cuucornyd  thumsulvcs  chiefly  with  the  fornKT,  and 
pointed  in  the  main  to  the  restoration  or  '  resiir* 
reclion '  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to  Israel's 
ultimate  possession  of  the  earth  as  a  reward  of 
her  righteousness.  But,  later,  with  the  growing 
claims  of  the  individual,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  these  in  the  religious  uixd  iutellcclual  lile,  the 
latter  problem  jirc^'sed  'il»t:ll  irresistibly  un  ilie 
notice  uf  rvligiuuu  tliinkeni,  and  made  it  ini]<otisib!e 
for  any  conception  of  the  divine  rule  and  righieons- 
ness  to  gain  aooeptance  which  did  not  render 
adequate  ftatisfaotion  to  the  claims  of  the  righteous 
individual.  Thus,  in  onler  to  justify  the  righteous- 
ncs«  of  God.  there  was  postulated  the  resurrection, 
not  only  of  tho  righteoos  nation,  but  alao  of  the 
rightcoiJis  individual.  Apocalyptic,  therefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  alike  in  resiHiet  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  individual,  the  ri"Iitc-ousiie)«  of  God 
would  be  fully  vindicated  ;  and,  in  order  to  jaetify 
its  contention,  it  skctchud  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  origin  of  uvU  and 
its  course,  and  the  consummation  of  all  tilings. 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  presented  a  Semitic  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  nghteoud  aa  a  nation  should  yet 
possess  the  earth  cither  in  an  eternal  or  in  a 
temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny  of 
tho  righteous  individual  should  he  finally  deter- 
mined  according  to  Ills  works.  Fur  thuiigli  amid 
the  world's  disorders  he  might  perish  nntimely,  he 
wuuld  nut  fail  tu  attain  through  the  resurrectiuo 
the  recompense  that  M-as  hi-*  due,  in  tho  Messianic 
kingdom,  or  in  heaven  it*elf.  The  conceptiooa  aa 
to  tho  ribcn  life,  its  duration  and  choiacler,  vary 
with  each  writer. 

The  chief  Apocalyptic  writings  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  this  Uictmiiary  are — 

1.  Apocalypse,  of  Baruch,  a  comiwwite  work 
written  cA)-'iAi  A.D.  in  PnleKtine,  if  not  in  .Icrus., 
by  four  Pharisees.    PreserA'e<i  only  in  Syrlac. 

2.  Ktliiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  written  originally 
in  Heb.  by  at  least  fire  l^^aaid  authors,  200-04 
U.C.,  in  PalcAtine.  Preserved  in  Ktliiopic  and 
partly  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  or  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Envcht  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Chriatiau  era.  Pre- 
Eer>'ed  only  in  Slavonic 

4.  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  a  comjK>site  work  written, 
1-100  A.D.,  by  Jowiali  and  Christian  authors.  Pru- 
Btiivcd  in  Kthiupic  and  partly  in  I^atin. 

5.  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  originally  in  Helirew 
by  a  Fal.  Jew,  proliably  40-10  B.C.  Preserved  in 
t'thiojiic,  and  luirtialiy  in  Hebrew,  Sj'rioc,  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

6.  Asxumptif'jv  of  ifoses,  written  in  Palestine, 
probably  in  Heb.  or  Aram.,  14-30  A.D.,  by  a 
Pharisee.     Proservod  only  in  Ijitin. 

7.  Testaments  of  the  X/I.  Batriarrhs,  a  com- 
pojsit«  work  written  origiriallj'  ui  Hebrew  by  two 
Jewish  authors  belonging  to  the  legalistic  and 
apocjilj'ptic  sides  of  Pharisaism,  130  B.C.-10  A.U., 
and  interpolated  by  a  succession  of  Christian 
writers  down  to  tho  fourth  century  A.D.  Pre- 
eier\-ed  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Armeuion  ver- 
sions. 

8.  I'ialms  of  Sotimwn,  written  originally  in 
Heb.  by  a  Pharisee  (or  Phariwies),  70-40  B.C. 

■9.  SutyUtTie  Oraciat,  written  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters by  Jewish  and  Christian  outhors,  180  U.C.- 
350  A.D. 

LiTtimTTRE  — nilgcnfeld.  Die  JUdiirhe  ApohUfptO:,  \^7; 
Drvmrsioad,  TSt  Jeieirh  MtuiaA,  1^77  ;  Sin*nd,  '  JiwLah  Apoc»- 
lypUo'  In  ZATW  (1880>  ppc  iS£-UO;  Schiinr.UJP  u.  Iii. 
""Il-  R.  U.  ClIAItI.ES. 

APOCRYPHi.— Tho  title  'The  Apocrypha,'  or 
'  The  Apocrypha  of  the  OT,'  is  applied  by  fjigliBh* 
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vpeotdng  Protestants  t«  the  foUowiDg  ooUoction  of 
books  and  part«  of  books  : — 

>oou.  unuv. 

L  IKnAna 1  Ei 

U.  S&dna Z  Sa 

BL  TtoWt Tr» 

Iv.  JodUh Jib 

V.  TlM  rest  of  the  ch^t«n  of  the  Book  of  Eatluir 

I*.*.  1IH-1«MI Afl.  Kst 

vL  Th«  Wlidcan  of  BoltmoD Wii 

vU.  TIw  WWom  ol  Jwut  ttia  Ma  ol  Sincb,  er 

beletiuUcuB Sir 

vUl.  Dwucdi  .       ,        .  Bof 

(Cfa.  vL  sThe  Ei^a  of  Jmrni-J  .       .  Ep.  Jar 

U.  Tbe donaot  the TltrM  II0I7 Cbilami  ,  Tbim 
[i-f.  Tha  Pny«r  ol  Aariu  uid  the  Soag  cf 
tbe7bra«.J 

X.  Tlie  llirtor;  of  Stmnnt Sua 

xl.  t>i«  lIiirtot7  ol  tbt  bo<tn>otlon  of  B«l  And  tht 

Un|(an Bal 

lix.  X.  ukI  id.  ve  the  Additiou  to  Uia  Boole 

ol  DwiUd] ,       .  A(L  Dd 

slL  TbcPnurerolMaouwa IV.Hui 

stU.  I  Maa»b«w 1  Um 

kIi-.  s  UBcaibe«s Z  Uao 

BoLb  the  cullcutioa,  and  the  use  of  tbe  vrord 
Apocrvpha  as  iu  title,  arc  duttincttrcly  Protestant, 
Ibuu^n  Imvtni;  ruotA  in  the  history  of  thu  OT 
C&non.  Tbe  ■.nllwction  consists  of  the  excess  of  the 
Lnt.  Volp.  or«r  tlie  Hob.  OT ;  and  tliiu  excee»  is 
due  to  the  Gr.  LXX,  from  wliich  the  old  Lat. 
V8  was  made.  The  diiferenco  betwoen  the  I'rot,  and 
tlie  Botu.  Caih.  UT  roos  back,  then,  to  adilferenoe 
between  Pnl.  and  Alex.  Jews.  Tbe  matter  is 
cuiu[>licttted,  however,  bv  the  fact  that  the  Valg. 
vas  revised  nfter  the  HeS.  hv  Jerome,  and  that 
the  extant  MSS  uf  tli^  LXX  diliur  much  in  contents 
and  order.  For  clenmesj*  und  for  rt'fiirence  in  the 
Inter  diiicuflHiDn,  tbe  folluwint'  tabltss  are  given. 
They  represent  tlie  uflicial  VuJ<;.  (ed.  I6f)2) ;  the 
two  chief  MSS  of  LXX  ;  the  Canon  of  Cyril,  aa  a 
reptvwDtative  of  the  viw  of  tbe  E.  Church  ;  and  the 
Hebrew.  Thehooksof  our  A.  are  printed  in  italics, 
other  nncan.  bonks,  not  in  the  A.,  In  capitolii. 


these,  1  and  2  £e  are  not  in  Luther's  Bible,  and 

2  Ea  is  not  in  the  LXX.      On  the  other  hand, 

3  and  4  Mac  ore  comnioulv  present  in  the 
LXX,  but  arc  nut  found  Ui  the  Vulg.  and  A.  The 
»aiae  is  true  of  Fh  151.  Further,  tlie  many  more  or 
tem  significanC  variations  of  LXX  from  tieb.  OT, 
in  text  and  order,  do  not  appear  in  this  comparison, 
for,  Dwint;  to  Jerome,  the  Vulg.  foUows  the  Ueb. 
In  the  can.  books,  the  LXX  only  in  the  case  of 
books  nut  extant  in  Hch.  Thu  A.,  tJiun.  can  be 
said  only  in  a  general  way  to  represent  the 
ditFereucu  betwcun  the  Hub.  and  the  Ur.  UT.  The 
books  of  the  A.  are  treated  in  this  Dictionary 
individually  under  their  titles.  Under  the  headinj; 
Apocrj'pha  two  mattcm  require  consideration  :  tiie 
history  of  the  use  of  the  word  * Apocr\fpfta^  in 
reference  to  books ;  and  Che  biKtory  andsigniticanoc 
of  the  collection  now  so  caUc^d.*  With  theae  the 
present  article  will  deal  in  the  following  order : — 

L  Tlic  word  Afuoryjhn- 

1.  Th«  Biddia  Boohs  of  Judilnn. 

2.  Tha  words  $HUuim  kndAuonfnk 

S.  The  HftMsn  Books  of  Cbriatiamtr,  tad  tb<  word 
Apooryfkn. 
IL  The  Apocarpba  in  Jodslsm. 

1.  •&%  Ongin  ol  the  OoUwtbn. 

a.  The  Woric  ol  tbe  fteribes. 

b.  Th«  A.  tn  retation  to  lh«  Ha0osnptu. 

t.  It*  Um  ukI  R«Utlan  to  the  Osnoo. 

a.  In  HelkDlstla  Judxiim. 

b.  In  PalestioUn  JudnLnn. 

S.  Its  RvIatJoa  to  tJie  Bellsioos  Tendniolcs  sod 

f  artiM  of  Judaism. 
Hi.  Tfai!  Apocrj^ha  In  Chrifltlonitr. 
1.  In  Uu)  I«eirT«sURi«nt. 
S.  la  tb9  Gwteni  Ohuroh. 

a.  Originsl  tTaigo. 

h.  Sobalsrijr  Tli«0f7. 

e.  Hsnusonpta. 

d.  Version!. 

t.  Th«  lAter  Crock  Cbun^ 
S.  In  the  Wc«t«n)  OliurdL 

(I.  Romiui. 

6.  Proloitjuit. 
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Put 

J<M 

Jt 

Ru 

t.  ICl) 

MSm\~1£xr\ 

tEslaNebl 

r-B 

JtK 

Ert  \Ad.  IQMS"] 

Job 

I*r 

Eo 

OS 

Vtt 

»t 

h 

JtrfU  J3<tr) 

iMlJd.  S!>tMnrM 

ISAM 

HiWl 
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After  the  NT,  m  so 
Appesdlx.  In  nnslt  type 
ind  with  new  paging : 
Pr.  Man 
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Cod.  Vat,  (B>. 

Cad.  AUx.  (A). 

reot 

P«Db 

.ra« 

Jos 

■'ff 

■'r 

lUl 

Re 

WK 

1-4  E 

I.  SCh 

1.  SCh 

1  A 

XU 

3Bit-Ea4-Neh] 

la 

f^[Ull 

Pr 

Jer   fwith  Bar  Ls  By, 

J»r\ 

Ho 

Btk 

Cs 

Dn  Md.J 

Job 

Est  {Ad.*\ 

ITft 

To 

Sir 

Jth 

eotUd."] 

iSt 

To 

8&t-Kir+Nehl 
LSiros 

xa 

1.  <Hjlo 

l» 

Pa  UM  snd  14  Cuatldes, 

Jct 

o(  which  one  is  Pr. 

Bar 

JTwitl 

U. 

Job 

£p.  J*r 

Pt 

Kzk 

Ee 

Dn  lAd.] 

Cs 
Wit 

•The  Jrf 

Sit  sre  in 

Sir 

their     oritf^ 
vlj.    I">«-in 

ktlcr    VM: 

AlU'r  the   ^n   ktood 

ll»-l!?t  betor«  11; 

IS"? 

uriicitully. 

ftflfr    3'«: 

isa-u 

litis 

Puuu  or  SotOMOX. 

ISI.M 

sfterSi^ 

• 

t  0  sr«  rmm  OT.   Tbt 

others— if  dj^nfjl^at. 

iVutw    ttimirtit,    Bmt- 

^istMt.  snd  the  Uomlay 

Myvm. 

CTBtU 


l-S.  Pent 

0.  Jo« 

T,  Jg-ttu 

&  1.2K 

d.  S.  4  K 
la  1.  SCh 
11.  1.  S  Bs 

15.  eatMd.n 
13.  Job 

U.  Ps 

16.  Pr 
1«.  Bo 

17.  Cs 

la.  xit 
19.  )■ 

sa  Jer  Bar  la  Sp.  Jer 
■n.  Bek 

£».  Dn  [Ad,T\ 


Cs.  12  bbtoriokl.  ( 
pocUoaL  Bad  6  prophM. 
Icml  Nioka  Tbe  nuiubor 
ef  Ibe  Ueb.  Can.  to 
reduced  by  yAi\\r^  Ba 
lo  Jg  anil  la  to  Jer. 
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L  *TO¥mh'(Ltw)— 
1-5.  Pent 

U-  'Kuhiln]' (Prop  bete] — 

a.  'J'Wwwr* 
«.  Joi 
T.J» 
S.8 

0.  K 

b.  'latUr* 

10.  la 

11.  Jer 
it.  Bzk 
IS.  XII 

UL  ■Kethubim'  Cnit^o> 
rnipha>— 
11.  Pa 
13.  Pr 
IB.  Job 
17.  Ca  *! 
1*1.  Re 

ID.  U  y'UfvtOotb' 
Sti-lfti  [ 
21.  EnJ 
S.Dn 
91.  Bn^Ndi 
H.Gb 


Boa»e  devlatioaa  from 
thl>  order,  whifb  in  Ih&t 
of  Um  printMl  edd..  an 
found  in  tbe  oaM  or  tha 
'latter'  propheu  and 
tbt  Htflogjmphft  in  Tal- 
mudk:  llxta,  wbicti  amy 
be  more  origlnAl.  Out 
tlie  three  diriiioni  and 
the  oontMita  of  each. 
rnnalD  fixed. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  our  A.,  1  and  2  Es  and 
Vr.  Man  are  regarded  also  by  Rome  as  a*'.     Of 


'  in  thii  article  Aporryplia  (A.)  eignlfles  thia  oolleotlonj 
.dpocrvpAa  {A.)  tbe  booka  origliimUj  so  called ;  i^XKfTplul  (fit*} 
ie  ueod  In  either  eenao. 
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i.  THE   WORD   'AFOCltYPHA-'-The   word 

d,n&Kiiv<t>oi,  nieaiiiug  '  latlilen,'  waa  do  doubt  at  tirbt 
H])]>licd  tu  liuokii  in  quite  a  lUt^ral  kclim:,  as  the 
iWiu(^atioii,  wlietlier  by  tlio^e  who  liiil  them  or  by 
tlioHe  frum  whntn  thi.>y  wqw.  hidden,  uf  l>uokH  kept 
from  tbe  gmbHc  Tho  lildin^'of  a  book  wati  en»y 
vhcn  cojiiEss  were  few.  It  mi>,'lit  be  done  upon  two 
opposite  grounds.  An  cxclui«ire  eect  might  htdo 
its  fiocrcd  books  in  order  to  keep  from  outaiderm 
tbe  secret  laws  or  wisdom  which  they  contftincd  ; 
or  the  religioua  authorities  of  a  community  might 
bide  books  judged  by  theui  to  be  uaelesa  or  harm- 
ful. Th«  twu'^ounuR  mit^ht  indeod  anproai^b  eftch 
other  in  tiie  eoKe  of  buokn  judf^ed  unlit  fur  public 
une,  not  because  of  the  error,  but  bccauite  of  the 
depth  and  dii&cidty  of  their  cunt-ents.  Indeed,  a 
book  judj^ct.!  wholly  erroneou:t  and  harmful  \vc 
hbould  expcet  the  authorities  to  diMtroy  rather 
than  to  hide.  A  certain  value,  or  at  lea.st  a  certain 
doubt,  mhuuld  naluniily  tic  attachi^d  to  hooka 
hi<lden  in  this  (>eni*e,  while  their  peculiar  value  ia 
the  nuuion  for  their  being  hidden  in  the  fnniier — 
whieb  in,  in  all  probability^  the  more  original  nenee 
of  the  Greek  word. 

From  the  place  of  secret  books  in  Judaism  and 
in  Christianity  wc  may  thereforo  hopo  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  mhiec  antf  use  of  tho 
word  ;  and  we  nhall  lind  ita  firot  and  pro|M]r  nppli<A> 
tion  to  be,  not  to  the  liooka  of  our  A..  Init  to  the 
(i-hiclly  apm-alyptical)  literature  commonly  desig* 

1.  The  UiDDEN  Books  of  Jl-uaisbi.— Eaoteric 
doctrines  and  books  do  not  belong  properly  to  the 
IriT.  rcli^non.  Their  home  is  in  heathenism,  from 
which,  however,  they  gained  a  foothold  from  time 
to  time  in  JudaiHin.  The  occult  lore  connected 
with  Morcerv  aad  niaftc  turktMl  beneath  the  aurfaee 
of  old  IwraeVn  relij*iou8  life,  but  «aj*  condenined  by 
law  aiul  prophet.HtDlIH'"-,  Lv  11F\  T.h  S'*  ly^'ote.). 
No  priestly  religion,  indeed,  can  be  without  u 
partly  csottrie  priestly  tradition  respecting  rites, 
their  form,  and  perhaps  their  meaning.  Uutit  waji 
B  eharacterintie  of  Judaifim  that  \t  waa  bafl>eil  upon 
a  priestly  law  made  public:  and  orieuly  adopted  by 
the  people  (Neh  it-10).  Yet  Judaism  aid  not 
ewapu  from  the  charm  which  inyntery  exerts  over 
the  nuinan  mind.  It  was  Cfip.  in  the  after  do- 
velopmentH  of  OT  wisdom  literature  under 
Hellenic  inllucncc,  on  the  one  tdde,  and  of  OT  |iro- 
phetie  literature,  under  Pers.  and  Bab.  inlluuuce, 
on  the  other,  that  tlie  itiea  of  the  Kuperior  religion?, 
value  of  hiddeu  tilings,  niyHteriouHlvdiscIoHod  to  the 
favoured  few,  took  poseession  of  tlie  Jewish  mind. 
Even  .FesuB,  son  of  Sirach,  the  Palestinian,  find* 
it.  the  chief  task  of  the  wise  man  to  disi.-over  the 
*apocrvphii,'thehiddenlhlngs,  of  wisdom  and  oft;  od 
(U"  3&^ ' ),  ond  think.-i  that  tho  hidden  things  of  the 
world  ore  greater  than  tlie  manifest  (43").  '  Apoc- 
rj'jiha '  was  for  him  a  word  of  honour  (yet  Kue 
3Ji*-w  and  24»'").  But  it  wn.s  eep.  in  Hel.  circles 
that  the  lo*-o  of  hidden  things  was  cultivated. 
rhilo  preecnta  the  results  of  his  deepest  study  and 
reflexion,  and  of  hit)  highest  insight,  tn  the  form  of 
an  exposition  of  the  Pent.,  making  of  this  a  hidden 
book,  which  only  the  initiated  could  understand. 

There  was,  however,  another  way  in  which  the 
love  of  hidden  thingw  and  reverence  for  antiquity 
could  be  atljui^ted.  Inttte^td  of  hidden  me-nningn  in 
openly  giiiblisbeil  liook.f,  it  wu-t  iKiKHilile  to  Uiink 
of  private  teathiiigH,  by  tlie  side  of  tho  public, 
c'onunittcil  bj*  mtriareh  or  ]>rophet  to  the  few,  and 
handed  on  to  tneprcscnt  in  a  j»ecret  tradition,  or  a 
hidden  book.  Tliia  was  the  proeeduTc  of  those 
Pal.  Jews  who  were  interesteil  in  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  and  in  prttjdifcy.  Tlie  begiuningn  of 
tlie  production  of  hiilden  book^4  along  thin  line  can 
be  eaidlT  traced.  If  a  prophet  committed  the 
record  ot  openly  spoken  prediction*  to  the  keeping 


of  hia  diaciples,  to  await  the  time  of  tJicir  fulJilment 
(Is  S'"),  it  would  not  be  gtrauge  if  he  should  give 
them  fuller  knowledge  for  which  tUo  public  was 
not  prepared.  The  Bk  of  Dan.  i.i  represented  as 
haviu"  ueen  '  shut  up  and  Hcated '  by  ita  author, 
until,  long  after  il.f  writing,  the  time  camo  for  ita 
publieiitioii  (Dn  IS*-").  Thin  may  well  be  called 
'the  fundamental  passage  for  the  conception  of 
npocrypha."  Daniel  appears  as  the  publication 
of  a  oook  hitherto  hidden.  The  justification  of 
the  claim  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  mysleriea 
of  Israel's  future  which  it  contains,  and  in  the 
niyateriouA  manner  in  which  the  revelation  is  made 
in  vihions,  through  ani'elti.  It  w  iudee<l,  in  j>art, 
an  interpretation  of  llie  hidden  sense  of  Jer  25" 
29"  (Dn  9),  but  the  interijretation  ia  given  by  an 
angel.  The  way  was  prejiared  for  Daniel  bv  the 
later  prophets,  in  whom  the  vision  of  hidden  things 
plays  an  increasingly  imjwrtant  part.  ICxekiePs 
vision  (ch.  t)  became  the  favounto  and  fruitful 
study  of  Jbw.s  who  love^l  iiiyjitiirics.  Zee  con- 
taiuH  similar  material.  But  the  chinf  development 
of  aiJoralypliwLl  literature  followcii  Daniel.  (Jreat 
numbers  of  bookn  were  put  forth  during  the  cenr. 
before  and  the  cent,  after  Christ,  to  the  name  of 
natriarchs  or  prophet*,  as  booka  that  had  boea 
hidden.  They  contain  esp.  disclosures  of  the 
mysterioa  of  the  Rpirit  wnrhl.  of  the  future  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  auode  ami  fortunes  of  the  dead. 
In  one  of  theno  IxHiks  the  tradition  is  related 
that  Exra  waM  in!<pired  to  dictate  to  liia  scribes 
the  sacred  books  that  had  been  burned  at  tho 
destniction  of  Jeroa.  'In  forty  days  they  wrote 
ninctv-four  books.  And  when  the  forty  days  were 
ended,  the  Moat  High  spoke,  saying:  The  earlier 
books  tJiiat  thou  Siaat  written,  pu'ltlitdi  openly,  and 
let  the  worthy  and  Uie  unworthy  read  them  ;  but 
the  lost  seventy  tliou  HJialt  kee]*,  llmt  thou  niavest 
deliver  them  to  the  wi»e  of  thy  ]«>(iple  ;  for  in  lliero 
is  tht'  fliiring  of  nnder^itanding  anil  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  tlic  stream  of  knowledge '  (2  Es  14**"*^). 
In  the  70  esoteric  books,  valued  more  highly  by 
tiio  wTitor  than  the  24  biK)kA  of  o[ien  M^ripture, 
we  have  the  original  concwptiou  of  apucrifpha. 
The  character  of  these  books  may  be  accurately 
known  from  those  that  have  Bun'ived,  e.g.  Enoch, 
Assumption  of  Moses  [in  part},  the  Apoc.  of 
llanich,  and  2  Est  Itself.  Their  material  is 
lart;oly  foreign  to  lar.  traditions,  and  was  com- 
monly felt  to  bo  BO.  Yet  traditional  it  muat,  in 
the  nature  of  tha  cofle,  have  been,  and  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree  the  free  invention  of  the 
writei's.  That  ita  source  iti,  in  an  important 
iru-aaiire,  to  be  f<mnd  in  the  Bab.  and  Pern,  re- 
ligions, is  highly  probable. 

If  we  a«k  in  vdiiit  cireles  of  Judaism  these  books, 
or  the  writings  or  traditions  that  lie  behind  them, 
were  cuTrent,  various  lines  of  evidoneo  jwiiit  to- 
ward the  obscure  sect  of  the  Essenes.  They 
IKiMMCiiscd  a  secret  hire  and  hiilden  iMKjks,  and  took 
oath  to  tlist'lose  none  of  their  dortrines  to  othera. 
and  '  ti»  preser\*e  equally  both  tlie  Ixioks  of  their 
siM:t  and  the  names  of  the  angelH*  (Jos,  BJ  II. 
vii).  7).  In  regard  to  the  contents  of  their  secret 
1>ooks  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Jos. 
says  that  tho  E»«n&s  derived  from  tho  study  of 
'  the  writing!^  of  thu  aneients '  (can.  ?)  a  knowledge 
of  the  heating  prnpertic!^  uf  plants  and  sbones  (g  6), 
and  that  by  rejuiing  'the  holy  books'  they  were 
able  to  foretell  future  things  (§  12).  Ho  also  aa. 
cribea  to  thetn  an  etalmrate  duutrine  uf  the  prc- 

•  ZJin,  Gt»A,  rf.  FT  Eownt,  I.  134,  ct.  124 !.,  who,  howeTt-r. 
doM  ntii  put  this  ofeMTViUinn  tn  iu  nfttuntl  tiM. 

i  Stttiix  Ui«  dtffcrcn  t  i.p|iliatti(>ti*  ifi  vcn  U>  tlio  titln,  1  uid  S  E>, 
tn  LXX,  Vulg.  And  Enc  A.  Slill  oUwt  r>i)ntuakinc  appeftr  fn 
coTtdln  MSS.  MiaundGntAD'liDff  would  be  kvof(lc<l  hy  c«llinir 
1  Ef  I^Vulf.  3Ef:  LXX  ]  EalUrmJc  Bsru,md  t  fiiI=>Vulir. 
4  B>]  th«  AiM>cal)in«  ol  Exra  <t.c.  pn>i>ntjr  cb.  ^14),  or 
4BB-. 
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existence  of  souls,  ant)  of  the  lot  of  good  ami  bad 
mhiIh  after  death  (g  U).  When,  therffore,  «o  tind 
in  tiouki  like  Enoch,  the  AMQtnptio  Mosts,  and 
4  Ezr,  disclosares  of  tlie  secrets  of  nature  &n<t  of 
hUtory,  lists  of  an^t-'l^t  dtttcriptions  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  uf  tlitiuxiiuriencvnof  thu  &oul  aft«r  death, 
beads  other  Etueiiic  marks,  such  aa  the  praise  uf 
aaoeticutm  and  the  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
•econd  tcniple,  the  opinion  8eem9  not  unfonnded 
that  'their  secret  litcrntiire  waa  perhaps  in  no 
email  degree  made  use  of  in  the  Pseudcpigrapha, 
and  has  tUioujfh  them  been  indirevtlv  liundt-d 
down  to  ui'  (SVellhau^n).  To  attribute  tli« 
ftpoeatjrpCical  literature  exclusively  to  Es^eniein), 
howHTur,  as  JewiMli  scliolarn  wibIi  to  do,  ia  without 
historical  juBlificalion,  It  is  true  that  a  rela- 
tioushiii  of  Ew*miam  u-ith  Zoroa.it rianiKm  is  prol>- 
ablo  ( Li^htfoot,  Colossians ;  Choyne,  Expository 
Timeji,  ii.  i»2-8.  24K  M  ;  Hampton  Leet.  pp.  417-*2r. 
4-lo~40);  and  Ziiroaatrianirtm  treasured  secret 
buokff,  aunic  of  which  certain  Chnatian  Gnontins 
claimed  to  po«)W)(a.  It  is  probable  al«o  that  the 
f<)rei>^  (hfatlien)  character  of  the^e  books  wan  felt 
by  uis-ny,  «ince  Judaiem  never  (jave  these  books 
oiKcial  Banction  ;  and  no  RpocRly[>»G  after  Dn  wao 
preserved  in  llebrew.  Nevertheless,  the  foreij^ 
elements  hero  dominant  itiach  far  back  into  OT 
literature :  and,  on  the  other  band,  Easenlstn  wan 
much  more  closely  related  to  Phartioifmi  llian  to 
ZoroajitriaiiiHrii,  wing,  in  the  fimt  plane,  'only 
PliaHsni''ni  in  the  sujterlative '  (Schhrur).  If  the 
Easenea  are  to  be  understnod  hintoriraliy  an  Blniply 
more  oonnstent  pruteptants  apiinst  the  hi^li- 
prieeifaood  of  the  JSIaccaba-un  princes  than  tin; 
Phariaeen, — carryin;;  their  protest  tc  the  point  of 
tefiuting  all  p«u-ti(-i(>tLltun  in  tho  templH  c^ervice. — 
then  in  the  Husidiwuis  of  1  Mac  *2*=  V^'  we  have 
the  roots  of  both  Pharisai.'iTn  and  Esseniflm,  and 
the  Book  of  Dn  wonld  ntnnd  near  the  bcRinning 
of  each.  The  Mc.«;<ianic  hope  is  the  i;eiiuini-ly 
Jewish  element  in  the  niK>cidyi>!*ed.  That  this  had 
a  far  lari^er  place  in  tiie  mind  of  tlie  Plmri»^u« 
during  the  two  cwnturie-'i  preeedinn  the  deMtmclion 
of  .lerun.  than  it  had  after  that  event,— an<l  e<p. 
after  Akil>a'.i  death, —is  evident  to  all  hut  Jewi*h 
Kcliotani,  who  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  whole  po-^t- 
exilic  period  by  the  Talmud.  The  apocalynticfti 
literatnre  in  (Question  via»,  then,  in  alt  probaniliry 
valued  and  cullivateil  by  Fharisfes,  certainly  by 
some  cirr.lea  of  Pharimwy,  a^^  null  as  by  Esstriu-Ji. 
Indited,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  rabbinical 
Judaism,  genns  of  it  enrvived,  ana  afterwards 
came  to  new  life,  in  the  late  Jewish  Kabbala,  or 
•ecret  philosophy  (I'Jth  cent.). 

It  iaa  fitrikint,'  fact  llmt  while  oflieial  Judaism 
Tejeeted  tbe»e  hiil<len  1x>ukH,  aad  declared  for  the 
exeltuive  recognition  of  the  24  )x>oka  of  the 
Cuion.  it  yet  proceeded  to  claim  for  itself  the 
pcMMssion  of  an  oral  law  which  Moses  delivered  to 
Joiihua  when  he  gavBthe  Pent.  op<-nly  to  Israel,  and 
which  passed  on  through  the  hands  of  the  elders, 
the  prophets,  the  men  of  the  Great  S^-nagogne,  to 
Kn  unbroken  BUccciwiion  of  Bcribe-s  (t'lrke  Alxjth), 
mitil  it  cume  to  writing:  in  tint  Miiibnit,  and  then 
in  the  Talmud.  By  tlm  thei>ry  of  a  secret  traditiim 
the  Krribi3  sought  to  tn^'e  their  law  the  authority 
of  Mose",  and  yet  aecount  for  its  late  appearance. 

2.  TiTK  WOKDS  'GKNI-ZIM'  AHV  '  HlZO.MM.'— 
The  designotion  of  the^e  hidden  books  in  Ueb. 
we  do  not  know.  A  llcb.  synunym  for  i.-wbtpvipoi 
b  OTi« ;  but  this  word  and  "the  verb  ua  are  u»ed 
in  theTalm.,  not  of  the  weret  Iiooks  juxt  dei<crilH^I. 
bat  asualty  of  a  hiding,  hv  the  sutboritie-H,  (vf 
book«  judgetl  unlit  for  un)>lio  use.  A  (>osfiibte 
exception  is  the  rFiMirtwl  'liiding'  by  Hezekiah  of 
a  liook  of  inmlical  lore,  in  order  that  the  sick 
m)|;htcalt  rather  upon  God  (Mii^hna  PeAach  iv. !)). 
Ihii  it  was  commonly  lucd  with  reference  to  some 
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book  of  the  Canon.  Thtu  a  wom-oat  roll  of  ft 
sacred  scripture  was  'hidden,'  perhaps  because, 
though  unfitted  for  use  in  the  s^'n-i^^oj^'vc,  it  nan 
vet  bacnsl  and  not  to  ho  destroyed  (MiHhna  Sabtt. 
IX.  0 ;  Sauh.  x.  0).  But  the  woid  wum  couimunly 
used  in  reference  to  the  tjuestion  whether  Home 
hook  should  be  withdraivn  from  tlie  class  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  Thus  there  were  ItahbU  who 
wished  to  'hide'  Pr,  because  of  its  contradio- 
tioRB ;  Ca,  because  of  its  secular  character ;  Ec, 
l>ecause  of  its  heresies.  But  the  objections  were 
in  every  instance  met.  The  case  of  Km  was  mora 
xeriuuH,  and  it  ix  not  improbahlu  that  it  was  put  in 
the  claxs  of  <jKnu:im  fur  a  time  among  certain 
circlej*.  thongti  we  liavn  only  the  evidence  of  some 
Chri-itian  lists  of  the  Canon,  which  claim  (or  seem) 
to  follow  tlie  instructions  of  Jews  (esp.  Mclito.  See 
l>elow). 

If  there  oxlfitod  at  any  time  a  class  of  books 
calleil  gtnusimj  the  Talmudic  u.sc  of  the  word 
wuulil  lead  tia  tu  expect  that  it  woulil  nmtain 
the  books  nearest  to  the  Canon  in  authority  or 
common  esteem :  books  which  once  stood  within 
tliB  circle  of  sacred  writing.i,  or  made  a  fair  claim 
to  stand  there ;  in  otlier  words,  books  like  tlie 
antiUgomena  of  early  Christian  use.  If  there  were 
such  a  claMi,  Sir  and  1  Mac,  if  nut  To  and  Jth, 
ahould  stand  in  it ;  but  the  word  is  never  applied 
to  these  books  in  extant  writingt).  This  is  not,  in- 
deeil,  a  proof  that  it  was  not  Mi  used  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen  augr^e^Hts  that  it  was.  He  says 
that  the  Jews  had  Jiidden  Suh  and  oth(-r  b(M>K!4 
from  the  people,  while  Jth  and  To,  they  bad  told 
him,  tbcy  did  not  i)a*8ess  even  among  their  hidden 
bowks,  or  njnxrtjfiJuM  {Ep.  ad  Afric.). 

For  writings  Lliat  stood  wliully  outside  of  the 
circle  of  sacred  boukti,  esp.  for  the  books  of  heretics 
such  as  the  Bamaritanf,  the  Kurlducciyt,  and  Chrts> 
tians  [0T9  '?i;p),  the  Itabbis  had  another  name, 
hxzonim  {3'j^sri  0*^?),  lit.  'cxtomal'  or  'outside' 
iio'uka.  'I'he  danger  to  Judaism  of  the  reading  of 
liiese  books  led  Akiba,  who  Itad  himself  been 
attraeted  by  them,  to  nrohibit  their  u*e.  '  Who- 
ever reads  in  the  aepnnrim  hizonim  hat  no  part 
in  the  worhl  to  come.  BookH,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Sir  and  other  such,  which  were  connKiKod 
after  the  ago  of  tlio  prophets  bud  been  closed,  may 
Iks  read  jiiBt  as  one  reaiii  a  letter.'*  Sir,  then, 
iind  other  Hiicrli  Ixtokn,  an;  not  fyizonim  in  Akiba's 
v'kw,  ihu  correctness  of  which  is  evident  from  the 
free  use  of  Sir  by  Babbin  in  Pal.  for  a  L-t:ntury  and 
a  half  after  Akiba,  and  in  Babylon  still  later. 
But  it  appears  that  the  maintenance  of  a  middle 
class  of  iiooks  between  saored  and  pnifane  invuls-ed 
daneers,  and  it  was  Qnally  decided  that  'he  who 
rcMU  a  verse  which  ia  not  out  of  the  2-1 
books  of  sacred  scripture,  bis  offence  is  as  ii  he 
had  read  in  the  aephnrim  ^izovtm'  (Midr.  r. 
Num.  S  H,  and  at  Kobeleth  12",  cf.  Jer.  Sabb.  IG). 
It  is  possible  that  this  pracLicnl  transfer  of  books 
like  ^ir  into  the  cta^s  of  hizonim  may  liave  ob> 
seurwl  the  c\idence  of  their  having  once  been  iu 
the  class  of  (jr.nu2im. 

a.  TiiK  ifiDDEN  Books  or  Chklstiakitv  and 
THK  WoKK  '  APocRypHA.'— Christianity  was  at  its 
lieginoing.  even  Uwi  than  Judaism,  a  religion  of 
mvfteriea,  to  be  hidden  by  the  few  from  the  many. 
Christ's  words  in  Lk  10=",  Mt  11»  {'hidden' 
from  the  wise,  revealLMl  to  babes),  wero  a  direct 
contradiction  of  esoteric  religion.  If  there  aru 
aporrypha,  bidJen  things,  tht-y  are  to  be  made 
known  [Mk  4".  Lk  8'\  cf.  Mt  13'^ 

In  Chrint  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  had  become 
manifcHt,  and  the  myfteriea  of  the  coming  of  Uis 

•  For  thli  rendcrififc-  In-  GrscU  ©f  *  ocMTopl  W«  (Sanh.  X.  I, 
*nt1  tlm  BjiU  util  Jer.  Talm.X  •«  Bulil,  (.■i>Mii  finrf  Text  t^OV, 
p.  8  ;  and  rf.  Unnliurser.  Heul-Sn^yr.  ii-  t'.s  II.    The  Jer.  Tiilin. 
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kingdoin  were  disclosed  by  its  realiaation.  Yet 
UlU  fftiU)  gained  a  alow  mid  hard  \ictorT.  In  tM'o 
ways  tliu  luvc  of  myKtcrics  aud  t>f  the  iKKtka  tbat 
uODtninetl  tliciii  vi-aa  fostered. 

(a)  The  ChrbitiiLii  religion  inuile  H»  start  in  Ibc 
Jewish  world  in  cJoso  connexion  with  tbu  Meswiaiiic 
idean  a»  tliey  hod  been  developed,  enp.  in  the  apoca- 
Ij'p^es,  from  Dii  onwards.  JuM-iftb  Cnristians  clung 
to  the  Jewish  nfjocalypiic  litcratnre,  modifyinp 
indeed  its  references  to  the  person  of  the  Mt.'ssiah, 
making  room  for  His  earthly  life  and  death,  but 
feeling  the  le^a  need  of  radical  ciianges  because  the 
proper  fiitlilment  of  the  Me^iaiiie  Tiopea  was  con- 
iiecttiil,  not  with  Ute  rirvt,  but  with  the  second 
comliij;  of  Christ.  This  led,  uaturally,  less  to  the 
production  of  new  Cliritstlan  reveliiiiunii  than  to 
the  keepiuL'  and  Chriittian  cditiD^  of  the  old. 
Jewisli  patnarclis  and  proijheta  were  in  this  way 
mode  to  testify  to  tlie  tmth,  and  to  forecast  the 
fnturc,  of  ('bri»tianity.  Thusi  the  Book  of  Knuth 
and  the  Apoc.  of  L.zm  were  u»ed  aa  aulhentie 
rcvelattonH  by  many  Chnrrh  Fathers,  Jewish 
apocalypses  of  Abrnhani,  Mose>i,  Klijah,  Is,  Jer, 
Biimefi,  and  others  in  prent  nnml)ers.  in  part 
extant,  but  eliielly  known  to  as  only  by  name, 
were  treasnrcd  by  early  Ciiriatinnity. 

Kvoji  when  apocalypses  in  the  names  of  Christian 
aiWBtU's  were  put  fortii,  their  material  was  of 
neeessily  largely  traditional  and  Jewt)^h  in  ori^'in. 

The.'fe  books,  then,  Jewish  unci  Christian,  are  the 
earllenl  amcryjtfut  of  Christianity  (cf.  the  lists 
below).  They  are  books  usually  put  forth  as 
harint;  been  hidden  (the  pseudepijrraphic  form), 
and  always  contain  acconnta  of  bidden  things 
ndracuJoualy  diaolosed.  In  the  latter  &cnse  even 
the  Apoc.  ot  St.  John  is  called  'a*''  by  Ureuory  of 
Kyssa  (Or.  </«  Orttin.  iL  44}  and  by  Epimiaiiius 
iHiEr.  51).  The  cultivation  of  siieb  '  lii<iden ' 
books  by  no  nieana  belonged  at  firut  to  heretical 
Beets,  but  waa  characteristic  of  early  Christianity 
in  general.  It  was  opposed  chiefly  by  those  who 
fell  under  Gr.  inflncnce :  but  among  liicm  another 
sort  of  myMlery  took  the  plm^tt  of  ttic  Jewish 
apocalyptic,  namely,  the  Gr.  (^irj^is. 

{h)  As  Jewij«h  Christians  made  Christianity  Ief<» 
the  fuH'ibnent  than  the  reatlinnaLion  of  Jewish 
hopej*.  so  Hel.  Christians  made  it  lijss  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  exiatence  than  a  new,  supreme 
mystery.  Christ  was  made  the  ecntral  fipure — in 
one  case  in  Jewish  eacliatology,  in  the  other  m  Greek 
eosniology. 

tit.  Paul's  lan^jrua^e  in  1  Co  1  and  2  discloses  the 
existence  in  Cormlh  of  those  who  valued  a  hidden 
wisilom  more  than  his  gospel  of  Ihu  erueiUt.-d  (i^hiist. 
And  later,  at  CoIot*we.  St.  Paul  urt^es.  a-wiist  an 
(sutpiitially  GiioHtie  teinJencv,  aa  the  won!  of  (Jotl, 
'  the  mystery  which  huth  been  hidtkn  from  the 
■gea  and  from  the  fenerations,  but  nuip  hath  been 
manifested  to  his  eaints'  (I*).  The  mystery  of 
God  19  *  Christ,  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wituloni  and  knowledf^'u  hidden  '  (dwi^piifnai,  '^].  The 
special  Cotos&iou  gliosis,  with  ita  worship  of  un^els, 
ita  asceticism,  Ite  visioas,  and  it^  secret  doctrines, 
reminds  ua  of  BMenhnn.  The  Htron^est  intluenee 
on  the  development  of  a  secret  Christian  rnosis 
eaine,  however,  fn;ni  Alexandria;  Ctuosticisni  ueing 
indeed  'nothing  but  a  Christian  Ilcllcnisim '  (Har- 
nack), 

Aa  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  furnished  one  wav  of 
cennoctinc  the  nnw  faith  with  the  old,  Uel. 
allegorical  inteqiretation  supplied  anothur  ready 
means  of  rinding  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the 
OT  ;  thus  making  of  it,  luj  Philo  did,  a  hidden  book. 
But  the  alleporical  method  was  capable  of  a  further 
Ute.  The  Gr.  Christian  was  less  concerned  to  find 
Christianity  in  the  OT  than  to  find  (Jr.  ]»hilo.wphy 
in  Christianity.  It  was  not  an  unnutuml  cllort, 
oftur  St.  Paul,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with  hinj, 


to  set  the  OT  wholly  BMda,  and  to  apply  aJIej^ory 
to  the  person  and  history  of  Christ.  Gnosticism, 
indeed,  based  and  pushed  ita  claims  on  iht;  pround 
of  api>.-4tu]ic  authority,  and,  ^^itb  itei  ■'ejection  of 
the  OT,  it  was  even  the  lirat  to  feel  the  need  of 
new  authoritative  scriptures.  But  it  establisfaed 
ita  poidtion  (1)  by  rutiuiriuu  an  allegorieol  inter- 
pretation of  the  comnionly  receiveti  ajKMtoIic 
writinR*,  makinfj  them  boolu  of  hidden  imjwrt  j 
V2\  by  claiming  to  poneu,  besides  the  o]ien  apos- 
tolic writincs,  a  secret  apo«t«lie  tradition  tlliLsilide* 
and  Valcntmos  claim  to  derive  their  secret  gnosis 
from  pupils  of  St.  Paul ;  t!ie  (Jphitc<<,  from  a  pupil 
of  St.  James,  etc.);  (3)  by  the  production  of  great 
numbers  of  books,  cbielly  ^osjieU  and  ai;ts  ol  the 
various  apostles;*  {4}  by  the  thiiui  (like  that  of 
Hel.  Judaism)  to  immediate  proj^hetic  inspiration, 
so  that  prophets  and  apocalypses  played  in  some 
Gnostic  communities  an  important  part,  though  few 
tra<-ea  of  Gnostic  apoi^Iypevos  remam. 

Hel.  GnosticUm  stands  as  the  extreme  con- 
trast to  the  Jewish  ajmcnlyptic  tumlenoy.  It  re- 
nounced the  OT  on  which  the  Apocalypse  rests, 
and  rejected  the  coming  of  Christ,  tlie  resurrection, 
and  the  earthly  kinpiom.  in  which  the  Apoc 
centres.  Yet  twi'th  make  of  Christianity  a  mystery, 
and  claim  for  the  books  that  unfold  the  mystery 
es]ienial  i^anctity.  From  these  two  sources  came' 
multitudes  of  a*^  books  into  Christian  use.  They 
were  called  A.  by  thos*?  who  valued  them,  for  the 
word  contained  no  neceiwary  diMparagemcnt,  but 
deiicribed  the  character  of  the  Iwoks;  and  they 
were  by  no  means  condemned  at  the  outaot  M 
hereticiil.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  directly  cited  by 
Judo  (vv.'**'^),  who  also  uses  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  (v.').  Front  such  books  may  have  come 
othur  citations  and  references  which  arc  not  found 
in  known  books  (see  Urigeo's  view  below).  Tlia 
Book  of  Enoch  was  uttod  aa  a  genuine  and  sabred 
book  by  the  En.  Baruabiu,  Irenieus,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  ot  Alex.  Tertallian  says,  imleed, 
Dial  it  was  not  received  by  mme  Christian.^,  ile, 
however,  defends  Ua  reception  {i.e.  among  the 
iMioks  of  sarred  Scripture)  by  np[>ealing  to  Jude; 
and  explains  its  absence  from  the  Heb.  scriptures 
by  saymg  that  the  Jews  rejected  it,  as  they  did 
otluT  books,  becMiBC  it  siioke  of  Christ, — an 
cxplanatiou  not,  indeed,  whollv  nnliistorical. 

Clement  of  Alex,  uses  Aas.  AIos.  and  4  Ezr,  and 
aliso  many  other  prophetiu  A.  unkuouu  to  us. 
He  waa  a  warm  defender  of  the  ^aluc  of  secret 
tradiLions,  and  used  not  unlr  Jewi^Jt.  and  even 
heathen,  but  Christian  Ke4Tet  )iooks.  He  believed 
in  a  RRcret  tradition  entni-^t^H!  by  Christ  to  His 
diwiplos,  and  valued  it  highly  {Strom,  u  II.  13.  U  ; 
V.  0(C-4),  Some  of  these  traditions  were  preser\-ed 
in  secret  books,  among  which  he  cites  certain  a*" 
go»i»cls  and  acts.  TJiough  he  knows  tbat  heretics 
nuiKe  a  tmd  use  of  such  iKwks  {.Strom,  iii.  ^0),  yet 
hUi  view  of  .'I.  as  a  whole  is  extremely  favuurable. 
Origen  is  more  dip"criniinating.  He  linrU  a  use  for 
A.  in  NT  inlerpretfltion.  In  I  Co  2",  2  Ti  3". 
He  11".  Mt  23^"  27"  he  buds  references  to  a'' 
books,  and  enys  that  *not  all  A.  current  in  tlie 
name  of  holy  men  ore  to  be  received  on  account  of 
the  Jews,  since  they  perhaps  invented  Gomo  for  the 
destructiuB  of  our  true  Scriptures  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  fal.<e  doctrines;  but  not  all  are  to  be  re- 
jet'teii,  Kince  soniejterlain  to  the  denioii«tralion  cif 
our  Scriptures'  iConiment.  on  Mt  23*">.  Origen 
seems,  however,  to  have  l>een  influenced  in  his  n«e 
of  tlie  word  by  the  Jewish  (^cnMsim,  for  in  his  £/'Wf. 
ad  Afrxc.  he  speaks  of^  Sua  as  made  a"  by 
Jewish  authorities,  though  tlie  Christian  Churcn 
did  not  so  regard  it.  Jth  and  To,  he  says, 
the  Jews  do   not    posses  even  among  their  A. 

*9«)  Ltpofas  In  Smith  nnd  Wan>,  DiA.  t^  CAriifian  fiicy., 
.  urts.  '  GoapcU'  and  '  AcU  uf  ApiMtIc*.' 
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These  books  aro  not  'secret'  in  tbe  proper  nense, 
Kod  can  be  CAlle<t  A.  only  iu  the  acnse  of  bcinK 
wiLhdra.n'D  from  publicity,  ftud  so  from  canonicity. 

Tba  dibnca  of  A.  proper  becune  tuore  umI  more  &  mark  of 
b«m7.  Una  Orlg«n  fn  Prot.  in  Cant,  uvubs  for  their  cx- 
dtnloB,  baouM  otiht  cunnpt  tntUttona,  oomtu^  to  Inm  Utb, 
wli'tcta  Uia;  oinuun.  Tliey  mra  loog  eurrvnl  In  Or.,  but 
found  no  pcmunuit  plaov  la  Uie  UuC,  UtouKti  the  UnuatAl 
V6S  mirircil  MKiM  of  tbooi,  uid  oos  bMun«  oiUTDnC  in  l^t, 
tboufrh  Vnlg.  tUd  sot  Bin  It  recoEiilUoD  H  £flO^ 

fhiUutrr  at  BretoU  <oii  R*r««c>,  i.  Sas-3B1  i.v.)  condcami 
ttie  'twra«r  wUch  wmpU  otilv  vl.,  i.*.  lucrvbt  of  iiropbeu  uul 
spoaltei.  Ml  tan.  •oriiilurc*' :  but  he  »oulrl  allow  J.  to  tw  rtod 
'  tor  lb*  nk*  of  nwonrra  bj-  tiiv  jivrfvcL,'  oal  iu  tlw  uliumli,  Mnd 
BOtbrftD. 

PnteUtianua  (tr»ct  iii.)  uvuca,  from  the  K«a«Tally  kocc]]l«d 
»c>.-OUBl  of  tiM  rcttor&tion  of  tlift  rah.  ImmIm  ti;  Kzm  m  4  Kzt  14, 
lor  Um  ralu*  ot  lb*  70  tccnl  buolu  nlao,  indiitlinK  4  Ku- 
itwU.  JbNpJ^aruu*  alco  finUfica  hi  Ute  huuv  n-li:n:ii(»  the 
toe  ot  ranoas  a**  booki,  wLidi  he  Ihuilu  were  Inuubtnl  by  Uie 
B«v«at7  la  addiUoa  to  (iw  canonioal. 

Tbs  coorictioOi  howtvar,  ipudually  pnvaUw]  that  lh«  culUv»- 
Uen  of  Mcrel  'booka  waa  (laiignroua,  Mlh  bocauao  of  lh«  crrort 
thaf  oontftiiMd  and  bacatua  of  tba  •ectuiaalni  thoy  foatetvd. 
Hham  eould  'bt  no  Oatbolic  Chunrh  ao  long  aa  aecti  oould  ebtim 
to  pMnaa  tlUior  osw  rev«latk>u  or  a  aacrvt  apoatolio  Indltjaa. 

SacMt  doctriow  and  boolw  waro  cut  off  by  tbo  two  priaciplea. 
that  ralkl  iiupltattfon  in»  Itnltad  to  tha  apoetoUc  aga,  and  tlut 
oo^  tW  boDka  gvaetally  r«oaJv«d  In  the  eburohM  warn  renuiaaly 
aportoUo.  Ko  doubt  a  Moaa  of  tha  uachiirtiaa  oharactor  of 
the  books  In  quotioa  worked,  tofaUiar  with  tha  nowiny  coo- 
vfclhiB  Itkat  th«!r  poaaearioo  waa  oncathollc,  to  oring  about 
thair  ooodunnstMO.  Tha  grftdually  prw«ailinz  CsUiolic  prin- 
ciple (fiNKf  uMjtw,  fluid  wemper,  mod  ab  omnt&ua)  kouUI  ){i*9 
to  tbe  verjr  word  ap«erffySus  tlio  meanin|[e :  I«Jm,  •j*urigu», 
bentiiaO. 

Tba  pnndpZa  tlut  only  what  the  cliurcbaa  geserullr  rvcelve 
bapoaloUo  (a  found  in  the  Jfuiodrrian  jVogrnwnf  (2nd  oeiiC). 
i««Mrut>taiida«arl/  in  Iba  line  ot  Uiia  nowiny  OathoUclam. 
He  oppoae*  the  tlMory,  which  Citnu  Alex,  defenda,  of  tba 
■>l«t«nca  and  value  of  secret  trBdlUonaCi-  ti.  t,  IB.  S.  1,  S.  1, 
]4.  ^  li.  IX  Aod  condemns  the  'counUen  multitude  of  aM 
aitd  MNirtoua  wrltinri'  wlildi  tbe  UarooalaDij  apDcaling  to 
I>n  IV.  daiu  to  poeaeea,  Uit  which  Uivv  roally  tatrioate  for 
tbemauraiL  if cpuijfpitf  alao siwaks  of  'the  lo-oalled  A.'  ((.<. 
ao  Qkllid  bjr  the  hcntio*  IketnaelveeX  *ad  aaja  tbat  'eoni« 
of  thaot  wara  written  In  hla  own  time  by  oertabi  herellca '  (Kiu. 
UBlf.  es.  8).  TertuUiau  chargta  the  nerctica  with  adilliiK  to 
fti?rtptur» ' aecrcti ot  A.,  {iiM)ihemoa»t»it\m' (Hour.  CamtfSS); 
and  wfit«»  a  TJcoroui  polemic  aKKinrt  the  tinoatic  claim  to 
pnwnw  a  aecrct  tiwlition  Cpnner.  tt-tJ),  U*  applira  the  wonl 
^taypktu  to  an  apoa  which  he  rtfudB  aa  qnirioua  (Staeph«nl>i 
but  not  to  Enoch,  which  h«  (m  wpII  as  frennuc)  rcfrards  sk 

Snuina  (■!<  pudie.  10,  do  antmo,  2).  Cfrit  of  JcroM.,  in  his 
tcdiaUca  (ir.  S3-A,  ah.  .1M  a.d.X  tMtm  the  wonl  of  all 
Jewish  books  cxDcpl  the  a  which  an  opaaly  read  in  the 
churches  Cyril's  Insitt^noo  that  the  A.,  C.S.  tbe  books  not 
read  In  the  cburdici,  an  not  to  bo  Rad  even  in  priratc,  ia 
t>  kdkwUjr  almnl  B^cnintt  t)i<>  distinrtion  at  three  dasses  of  books 
— ihnan  raad  in  church,  thoer  read  privately,  and  thoaa  wlioUjr 
ralecMd.  lYiisdistlDotioa  Isasolil  as  thi>  Muratoriaii  Fracment, 
which  Dots  the  Shepherd  In  sgcfa  a  middio  clua.  It  la  inipUed 
hy  (tty[tn,  in  hla  rtlaorimlnation  ainon^  A.  It  la  de0iut«ly 
fonanlaccd  by  jltAnnanur,  who,  ia  hia  Bttb  Ewbar  Latter 
(867  A.B.).  givea  tbe  oamo  A .  oniy  to  th«  third  claaa  of  books 
writtaa  by  hervtiia  m  pleased  their  latic.v,  and  put  forth  u 
old.  lo  Iced  antny  the  simple.  Athaiuisiui  i^vcs  no  list  ol 
theae  A.,  hut  lattr  lists  t«ach  us  the  current  undcntAudlng: 
of  Ihewotd. 

The  Chrvnoffraphji  ^  IfionAorvM  (patriarch  of  Constantinople 
8D0-S1SI.  In  a  rerlaed  form  wulcli  orkinatcd  tn  Jems,  about  UD, 
oontAlns  a  suchoaatfte  list  Df  Hlblicnl  books  which  hu  Inner 
lauks  (jt  a  mLicI)  cstrUerdate  (Zohn.  'perhapa  U.*(ore  000).  It 
o>ntains  111  the  can.  books  of  OT  and  of  h'T;  (2J  the  anlUc- 
romws  of  OT  and  of  NT;  (3)  d.  or  trr  and  of  NT.  Under 
tlve  last  heedlAjf  the  following  list  Is  givan :— JeoorvpAd  ^ 
OT:  (l>  En<xh.  4^}  I'atriarcbs.  (31  t^yrr  of  Joa«ph.  (4)  TcAa- 
OB'tit  of  Moae<,  (S)  Amimption  of  yoeea,  (e)  Abram,  (7)  Uldail 
hi¥t  ModMl,  (8)  Klllib.  the  prophet,  W  Zephaolab.  the  propfcct. 

ili>)Zacbarlab,  tstacr  of  John,  ;il)  Psrudeplgra^iaof  Banich, 
tat«kkuk,  EseUel.kod  Daniel.  ApoerypSaoJ ST  :(l>  itlnerurv 
of  Paul,  <2>  ItlB.  Of  Peter,  (3)  Illn.  of  John,  {4)  IUd.  ot  Thmiiaa, 
n)  Doaptd  BOOordlnE  to  nMMnaa.  (t)]  Teecbliij;  of  the  Ajxiatln. 
^,  8)  Clement's  (two  Epistles],  (0}  [Lplstlas]  of  l^'naUus,  of 
rulycarp.  and  of  Hennas. 

Of  the  A.  of  OT,  Koa.  1.  i.  4,  &  are.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
a«taot  -.  No*.  I,  7,  a.  0  are  cited  an  Ki^iiuine  '  by  Urlcvu  or  Kiue 
still  older  CAnrob  Father.'  Tliey  arc  all  Jewish  apocalypiea, 
i.*.  A.  \a  the  carllvat  acuae.  but  Uic  wonl  now  camea  an 
ad»«f«t  Judgment.  This  list  is  repeated  In  the  ae-callad 
S^mtftU  V  AUumtuiti*.  Similar,  but  In  aotne  deKrae  Inds- 
imnlcnl.  la  the  cummsf}'  <^  AAa  the  aftonj-mous '  Hm  ^f  tijttg ' 
aa.  books,  wlilch  tony  rvprviient  the  views  of  the  tfaatem 
Qmnd)  In  Uic  Tth  cenL  Atti.'r  tiib  can.  tinuks  foUons  tho 
Intennadiate  class  ut  '(Avsc  ouliitlt  of  (As  tixtu':  and  thni 
*«wryaAa'  aa  follows :— I'l)  Adam,  (2)  Enocli,  (3)  Ljunech,  (4) 
VWtoRta,  (5)  Prayer  of  Jim-pb  («}  KIdad  and  Uodad.  fT)  Tksta- 
■MAaf  Maees,<K)  Aeeumptlcio  of  Uoses,  (B)  Pnalms  of  SulAinoA, 
(UQApoc  ot  Elijah,  aiJ  Vlsioo  of  lulah,  (IS)  Apoc  of  Zepb- 


aiilah,  (13)  Apoo.  of  Zachnriob.  (14)  Apoc.  ot  Em.  {lb)  History  of 
James,  <1<I)  Apoc  of  Petor,  (17}  Itinenry  and  Teachings  of  the 
AiKHlk'i,  (I»)  Ktiistle  uf  Bumhoa.  (10)  AcU  of  Paul,  QO)  Apuc 
of  Pau:,  (t:i)  DidasoaUn  el  Clement,  (22)  Dtdaaoalia  of  IgnaUtia. 
(23)  Oidoecalia  of  Polycwp,  <81>  Gospel  ace  to  Uoraabas,  (26) 
(loonicl  aoG.  to  Matthew. 

With  retenaioa  to  theae  lista,  it  Is  to  be  noticed  that  they 
Hintaia  bi  ganeral  Jtixt  thnu  bonks,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
wbidb  wen  put  fi>rifi  iu  tlio  Onl  pU<;o  as  j1.  In  the  proper 
arnsa.  Not  Uie  appll<»tion  liiitth«  intcrprttation  of  the  word 
b  obnogwl,  in  acoonlance  with  a  changnl  catimatc  of  Uw  boolUL 
Onoa  vaJuM  by  aonift  as  even  riprr<an.,  they  are  now  set  afHut 
not  only  from  tbe  Canon,  but  frviu  iJie  class  of  books  Umt  am 
irmxl  for  nriirat«  nwlitif^.  NvvnrthrlnM,  thpy  still  etend  lo  a 
recognised  (.lass  by  thcnuclvca  uiirlcr  tha  old  (iUa  ^porrypAa, 
and  are  distinct  not  only  fmm  w-ciilar  or  ht^Dthcn  books,  but 
from  lat«r  heretical  litcntorv.  The  ifrcat  part  tbey  played  In 
early  Church  history  has  ao  moch  reoo^ition. 

The  Latin  Church  was  ftirtber  remorod  from  the 
traditional  use  of  the  word,  &nd  it  is  not  tstranga 
that  we  find  there  various  novulties  in  it«  appUca- 
tioD.  The  ^eate«t  cxt«D3ioii  of  ite  use  ia  found  in 
the  Deeretum  Celasii,  whiuh  prcaeiita  a  list  of  Uihl. 
hooka  that  may  bo  regarded  aa  ibiil  uf  the  Koui. 
Synod  of  382,  tinder  Dainu-tus.  Aft'er  lisU  of  OT 
and  NT,  and  a  list  of  patrintio  workn  approved  by 
tho  Church,  follows,  tindur  tliti  headiii}^  Notitxa 
tibrorum  apocrypkorum  qui  non  recipiunfur,  a  list 
of  Bonie  60  titlw.  Only  NT  A.  aie  given,  and  to 
these  are  added  (perhaps  in  later  rcvi^ionB  of  the 
work)  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Ixioka  con> 
dcmned  by  the  Churoh,  including  even  tlie  worku 
of  KtuehiuK,  Tertullian,  Clcinunt  of  A1l>x.,  i-te.,  to 
each  of  which,  as  to  ttie  eariitir  li^t,  the  tuljeclive 
apocryphut  Is  added. 

Almoit  equally  novel  in  Christian  usage  is 
Jerome't  extension  of  the  word  iu  the  opiiutiite 
direction  to  cover  tho  books  of  our  A.,  thcitigh 
this  rests  upon  Ueb.  usatjc,  as  we  know  It  from 
Origen.  'Quid<|uid  cxtiu  ho.s  [the  'H  huok-t  of 
Ueb.  Can.]  out,  iaiez  ariKpi.<^  enno  |M)Dendiui) ' 
{Prologue  GaleaJus),  Jerome,  in  prtictice,  how- 
ever, gives  to  our  A.  on  intermediate  poRition  (»eo 
below),  in  Bubst^intial  hnnnony  with  Ruftnun,  who 
attcuiptod  to  introduce  the  lCust<-m  (hrecfutd  divi- 
sion into  tho  West,  and  gave  tlie  uanie  aj}ocnjpkn 
to  the  third  L-]aj>.H. 

The  W(.'!'t«rn  Church,  however,  did  not  adopt 
the  threefold  divl^on.  A^iui^t  Jeruino'a  theory, 
it  included  the  second  division  in  the  first.  Neither 
did  it  extend  the  word  apocrt/pha  to  Iieretical  l>ouk^ 
in  L-enerol,  but  retainiid  piucticalty  it*  oriyinul 
application.  Another  Weatern  novelty,  iiciw- 
uver,  maintained  itself  tUrou(;h  the  niiiMlB  agcK, 
namely,  the  interpretation  of  tlie  word  o/;orry/*A(M 
as  meaning  ohscuHlif  of  origin  or  authorship. 
According  to  AngusUne,  the  A,  were  ao  called 
'  becauao  their  obscure  origin  wua  not  clear  to  the 
Fathers'  i,<U  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  and  he  op|>oses  this 
explanation  to  the  idea  of  heretics,  tlrnt  they  'are 
to  Ml  held  in  a  ct^rtaiu  secret  authurity '  (c.  pauat, 
xi.  2).  This  bronijht  lonfusion,  for  tlie  word  hitd 
come  to  mean  practically  non -can.,  but  olncurily  uf 
origin  was  not  a  eorrcji^wiiciing  conception.  So. 
during  the  middle  ages,  it  was  varioui^ly  modified 
by  extending  tiio  idea  of  obauurity  or  unt.'ert4iinty 
from  the  authorship  to  the  trulh  of  a  hook,  or  to 
ita  reception  by  common  con.scnt  of  the  Church. 
•Jth,  a''  in  the  ttcnHC  tltat  its  author  i»  un- 
known, was  received  {(^n.)  bei>a.use  itx  truth  is 
evident  (Hugo  do  St.  Caro,  1240).  Job,  a''  in  the 
same  senKc,  is  in  the  Canon  because  not  iinri>rtainly 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  (Hugo  ae 
St.  Victore,  d.  1141). 

The  usage  of  Protestantism  Is  premrcd  by 
Carlstadt  in  his  De  eanonieis  scripttina.  1520.  lie 
reviewH  the  opinions  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and 
sides  with  the  latter  in  nwpect  both  to  tlie  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  and  its  application  to  our 
A.  Not  uncertainty  of  autbor»hip.  but  dmply 
non-canonicity,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  apocry' 
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phai.  He  ftppliw)  tlie  word  to  the  books  of  our  A, 
as  an  odjecuvc,  uol  as  n  thlc.  T(trou;;h  Protetjtant 
raid,  of  Chii  BtUe,  beRiDuiuK  with  Lutlier,  the  word 
came,  liy  it  natnral  mUiind<>r^taiidiitg,  to  Lo  ro< 
^ardt^l  an  the  tittc  of  this  i>articular  collection, 
and  the  wonl  '  T»^iid<;[>ij'rai>l)a'  wasi  utied  of  the 
A.  proper,  which  nnitlier  Jerome,  Carltitadb,  nor 
Latner  thought  of  depriving  of  their  old  name. 

On  tho  otTier  hand,  the  name  '  Apocrypha,'  to 
which  a  bad  sennc  adhered,  contributed  to  a  grndn- 
ally  diminwhing  regard  for  the  hooka  now  bo  called. 

Conclttsiotu. — (1)  The  word  nporiyphat  wa.s  n.ied 
before  the  KcformatJun  quito  cuuhislctilly  uf  » 
certain  class  of  books,  namely,  the  .lewislt  and 
Jewish  -  Christian  Ai>ocalypic5,  which  we  cnll 
Paeudepiprftpha,  and  the  Apocrypha  of  the  NT, 
utill  90  called,  made  up  largely  of  the  books  of 
Onostic  and  other  sects.  These  ore  properly  secret 
or  hid<ien  IkhjUs  in  their  formal  claim  tuid  ux  their 
contents,  if  not  orij^inally  in  their  actual  use. 

(2)  Jewish  Rabbis  a(iiilie<l  a  synonymous  word, 
ffenusim,  to  books  *  htud[!U,'  i.e.  withd^a^v-n  and 
witliheld  from  public  (syuaj^^riie)  use  hj  the 
Jewish  aiithorititts,  and  mi  made  nnoanonical. 
This  'hiding'  (tlie  verb  is  used  more  often  than 
tho  adjective)  mipht  happen  to  books  in  no  sense 
of  hidden  origin  or  meaning.  Through  Origcn  and 
Jerntiic,  the  Jewiwli  woi-d  »t.-cnis  to  havo  had  aoinc 
iiulluvitoo  upon  the  Chri:«ltan. 

(3)  The  Catholic  Chnrch,  however,  did  not  fintt 
make  books  a"*  by  excluding;  thcin  fntin  the  Canon 
(the  verb  is  not  used),  but  it  decided  that  the 
A.  already  existing  under  that  name  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  scriptures,  since  publicity  and 
aniversality  were  marks  of  genuineness  and  truth. 
The  secret  l>ooks  of  sects  were,  as  such,  spurious 
and  false. 

(4)  It  M'as  therefore  easy  to  forget  that  A.  was 
the  original  name  nf  theiw  bonks,  and  to  regard 
itas  expre!i-*ing  the  judi^Tnent  of  the  Church  ooocem- 
ing  them,  Those  books  were  hidden  which  bclonpod 
to  sects,  which  lacked  common,  open  u-iitge  hy 
the  Church.  .'1''^  meant,  not  reccivod  by  the  Church. 
Rut  since  books  which  the  Church  received  wore 
thereby  provetl  npotibolic,  a  non>apostoUc  and 
obscure  origin  was  a  mark  of  A. 

(6)  Protestantism  went  over  to  tho  Jewish  usogc, 
applying  the  word  to  the  books  withdrawn  by  it 
from"  the  L-ommoniy  accepted  Canon,  though  this 
no  longer  meant  withdrawn  from  public  reading  and 
common  ujie,  but  only  from  full  authurity  for 
doctrine.  Protestants  thus  came  to  apply  the  word 
to  books  used  with  the  canon  in  church  service,  not 
disapproved  but  rei-tutmiended  as  gotxl  and  nsefiil, 
not  secret  or  hidden  in  origin,  meanin^^  or  n.ic. 
The  e\Tl  name,  however,  helped  to  lower  the  first 
estimate  of  the  iMJok*!. 

ii.  THH  ArOCrtYPHA  IN  JUDAISM.  — 1. 
Orioin  or  THE  Collection.— In  order  to  under- 
stand  the  origin  and  hiHturirnl  jtigniftronce  of  the 
collection  of  iwoks  which  we  call  the  A.,  it  i» 
necessary  to  survey  the  work  of  the  Jewifth  scribe. 
for  in  tiiB  scribe  the  literary  history  of  Judaism 
centres. 

{a)  jTA*  Work  of  the  Jetcish  Scribes. — This  can,  in 
ft  ffeneral  way,  bo  divided  into  (A)  tho  collecting 
and  editing,'  of  tho  sacred  books,  (It)  the  production 
uf  new  bonks.  The  transition  bolween  the  two 
was  mndt!  by  the  tr,  or  paraphrasing,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacroci  books.  More  particu- 
larlyj  (A]  the  scribes  collected  and  edited  (I)  the 
Law :  (2)  the  Prophets, '  former'  and  •  latter ' ;  (3)  the 
re»l  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  nation,  thewj- 
caltcd  Hai^o^rapho.  {B  1)  In  connexion  with  this 
3rd  Canon,  which  contains  aome  indemndent  work 
of  the  scrilMw,  the  production  of  other  books  of 
similar  charncter  was  encournged  («.(?.  tho  A.lj 
{"2)  with  the  Maccabcean  crisis  came  ft  revival  of 


jipophecy,  and  tho  prodnt-tion  of  bfwks  interpreting 
and  imitating  those  of  the  2nd  Canon  (apoi-alypHes, 
or  ajiocrypka  proper} ;  (3)  the  interpretation  of  the 
let  Canon,  tho  Law,  always  a  chief  tjLsk  of  the 
scribes,  was  especially  etLmulated  after  \.\\fi  do- 
stmction  of  Jerus.,  and  resulted  in  the  Mistina 
and  TttlmuJ. 

The  Bj'nagngne  was  the  centrt^  of  Uie  scrilie's 
literary  activity  ;  and  thi^  c«*ntre  of  the  synagogue 
service  was  the  Law.  Tho  religieus  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  luw  was  his  aim. 
Uis  oollection  of  other  sacred  buoka  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  [mblio  rcadinif  iu  the  synagogue 
service,  in  exj»o»ition  and  enfnrccmcnt  of  the  Law. 
Such  public  reading  yvn*  the  murk  and  meaning  of 
canonicity.  The  tranwlationa  (Targumim)  and 
commentaries  {Midra-^him)  that  at^companied  the 
reading  were  for  the  same  end,  the  rcligtous  teach- 
ing of  the  community,  and  were  free  and  oral 
Irefore  they  were  fixed  in  ^vriting. 

The  order  of  the  inde{)eud'ent  work  of  the  scribes 
sketched  above  (B)  revorsea  the  order  of  their  work 
as  editors  (A).  Tltis  sequence  is  not  to  he  over- 
]iressed.  The  editing  nf  the  iwrities  involvutl,  especi- 
ally at  first,  independent  work,  in  tho  way  of  com- 
ment as  well  OS  selection  and  arrangement ;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  independent  writing  was  always 
iHiHcd  on  trudiliiJti.  rVclm}>s  in  the  cose  of  none 
of  the  hooka  of  the  scrilics  have  we  original  works 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  iitorie^  of  haggailists  and 
the  visions  of  seers  are  revisions  and  elalxtrations 
of  traditional  material.  Further,  the  three  lines 
of  independent  work  outlined  existed  side  by  side, 
and  the  order  ^'ivun  is  only  that  of  the  first  preval- 
ence of  each  kmd  of  work.  Gr.  influence  favoured 
the  fir.'<t,  the  Maccabu-un  reaction  tlie  second,  and 
the  fall  of  the  nation  the  third.  Of  tho  products 
of  the  first  kind,  some  gained  admi»»ion  into  the 
3rd  Canon  (Hngiogrnphn),  and  so  bficame  the  com- 
mon property  of  Pal.  and  Alex.  Judaism  and  Chris- 
lianily.  Itut  as  they  wero  especially  congenial 
lo  JiiWM  who  full  moHt  under  Cir.  iiilhiencc,  some 
of  them  were  preser^"©!.  otheis  contributed,  by 
Alex.  Jews.  So  far  as  they  gained  a  pl-icu  in  the 
Gr.  Bible,  these,  too,  passed  over  to  Christianity 
(the  A.).  Products  of  the  2nd  doss  we  have  con- 
sidered under  i.  1.  Writings  of  the  tirst  and 
jtcccind  kinds  are  called  by  Jews  Hag^ada,  while 
the  third,  the  clalHiration  otid  UtiliniliDn  of  the 
luiw,  is  called  Halaoha..  The  A.,  then,  are  to  l>u 
viewed  ia  oIom  connexion,  on  the  one  fide,  with 
the  llagiographa,  and,  on  the  other,  with  later 
developments  of  the  Jewish  llaggnda. 

(A)  The  Apocrifpha  in  relntion  to  the  ffftffio* 
tjirapfui. — That  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jewish 
'Canoii  (compare  the  lifit  at  tlie  1>pglnninp  of  this 
article)  repruwent  three  8ULirej«*ive  collections, 
widely  separates!  in  time,  and  that  they  utoud 
originally,  iu  the  Jewish  view,  iu  a  decrea.'^ing 
order  of  authority  and  importance,  are  ascertained 
facts  in  the  history  of  OT  Canon.  The  Ilagio- 
grapha  Is,  then,  a  relatively  late  collection  of 
txioKa  on  the  wliole  late  in  origin,  and,  according 
to  tho  Jcwii^h  view,  inferior  in  authorit}-  to  Law 
and  Prophets.  The  order  of  iHxiks  «h>ui  poking  it 
is  variously  given,  and  tho  limits  of  tho  collection 
were  open  to  dispute  long  after  the  Law  ontl 
Prophets  were  closed.  In  regard  to  Ca,  Eo, 
and  £.st,  there  were  still  diflerouces  of  opinion  np 
to  the  time  of  Akiba  {o.  IK^-lSri  A-D.). 

The  Bk  of  Ps  owes  its  TdafO  here  to  the  fact  that 
its  une  was  in  the  lemple,  not  in  the  Hynngogiio. 
Afiart  from  Ps  and  La,  the  Hagiograpba  consists 
of  (1)  history,  iu  continuation  of  that  told  in  Kings 
(Ezr-Neh);  (2)  hihtory  retold  with  a  view  to 
InHtruL-Lion  (Ch)* ;    (3)  stories,   based  on   history 

*  In  the  Mtdrashic  trvatmant  ot  hiitory,  Cb  tollowa  still 
otdar  Kttempta  (we  2  Ch  U^  isnji 
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or  tratlilioti,  uAd  to  illtUitrute  religious  truth  (Ru, 
£8t,  Ca(!),  Uu).  In  Job  itie  ttnnnilion  in  made 
from  ttlcry  to  ^4)  (•Uiical  and  nliiUiNorliicnJ  Iwolcs 
(Pr,  Ect. 

Under  fiimilar  lieatlingR  fall  the  contents  of 
the  A.  (1)  H»t«r}'  proper  U  found  in  1  Mao.  (2) 
UiKtory  Mid  Btciry  arc  rutold  wtlli  udifyiiig  em- 
l>eUi^h^l(*rlta.  1  E«  u  made  np  of  extrarU  from 
£  Ch  1^.  361.  Kzr.  and  Npii.  wiUi  an  additional 
Btory  of  tbo  wisdom  of  Zorob&btd  (A-d*).  This 
MidVash  perlmps  preceded  the  literal  tr.  of  Ch, 
Eir,  Kcb,  into  Oreck.  Snch  an  Ilajrsaiiic  atlilition 
to  history  was  Pr.  Man  (sugj^ested  by  2  Ch  53^'^  '*j. 
Est  apiieara  in  the  LXX  only  in  the  form  of  a 
midnuii,  in  whidi.  amontf  other  thioga,  are  supplied 
Uiu  letter  ref«rreil  t«  in  3",  prayerM  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  at  4'^,  the  decree  mentioned  in  8". 
Pn  ia  iiimilarly  enlarjiixl  by  a  prayer  and  »ong 
at  S*".  and  the  new  stori'-'-t  of  iJaniern  wisdom.  Sus 
ond  Bel.  Even  the  Inte  Maccah-Tan  history  ia 
treated  in  the  Ila^igadic  way  in  2  Mat*,  an  epitome 
cif  a  larger  work  by  .la«uu  of  Cynmi:,  wliirli  uliirni* 
the  lii^itory  with  b>;:eiidary  cteniciitjt  U>  make  of  it 
a  aennon  on  thif  fliariiutii:  relit^tun.  3  and  4  Mac 
are  fountl  niiually  in  the  LXX,  though  not  in  the 
A.  3  Mac  i^  a  j-oor  example  of  moralising  under 
the  form  of  history ;  anrl  4  Mac  makes  an  incident 
in  the  Maocabccan  ctorv  the  text  for  a  pliilowpbical 
treatise  on  the  iordi^hip  of  the  religious  reaaon 
over  the  i>a&aionB.  (3)  Of  new  atorius  the  A. 
rtmtaioa  two  famoutt  exampleH.  Tu  and  .Uh ; 
Tobit  teat-bing  the  reward  for  the  individnal  of 
a  faithful  life  of  Pharisaic  rigbteonHne«s ;  Judilb 
connecting  a  patrioti»nn  like  K'(ther'»  with  regard 
for  a  ceremonially  correct  life.  (4)  Direct  moral 
and  religions  instniction  ('ethical  liaggada')  is 
ri!prtiiivnt«d  by  Sir  aud  Win,  the  iino  a  Pal.  con- 
tinuation, tliu  other  a  Hel.  deretopmont  of  the 
earlier  wiMlom  bookf.  At*  in  the  Ilagiographa  one 
book,  Dd,  makes  llie  tranaition  from  story  to 
prophecy,  so  in  the  A.,  liar  and  the  Kp.  of 
•leremy  are  iirophetic  in  character.  It  U  not, 
bowe%'er,  witli  prophecy  nor  with  law,  but  with 
hiatory  aud  atory,  that  both  Uogiographa  and  A. 
have  cbieHv  to  do  {cf.  the  use  made  of  Dn  by 
HeUeniiita  [LXX]  and  by  later  I'aleHinian^  [Enoch, 
etc].  The  line  between  history  and  story  is  in 
both  an  uncertain  one,  as  hiatory,  too,  is  told  for 
religions,  not  for  scientUic  purposes.  With  Htories 
and  with  proverbial  aayinga  the  Jewish  Kabbts 
long  continued  to  occupy  thenis«lrea.  The  value  of 
these  forma  of  religious  instrnction  no  one  will 
question  in  view  of  tiie  gUHpel-).  Aa  to  the  relative 
worth  of  their  use  in  the  Hagiograpba  and  the  A., 
a  fair  judgment,  apart  from  doctrinal  considera- 
tions, will  strongly  ju^tify  the  choice  of  the  Taloa- 
tinianB,  taking  the  tivo  colk-ctium*  on  wholes.  A 
relation  between  them  in,  liuwerer,  not  to  be 
denied,  and  ia  grounded  in  their  hiatory. 

(e)  PalfMinian  and  HelUnistxc  EUimntu  in  the 
Apocrypha. — The  a"  books  of  the  LXX  were  in 
part  translations  of  I'al.  (Ilcb.)  books,  in  part 
original  writingB  of  Greek  Jews;  but  it  is  not 
|K)f«iblo  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  with 
■eeurity.  As  the  L,\X  wan  rccogniHibd  ana  tr.,  one 
tronld  expect  that  translation »t  would  more  readily 
find  their  way  into  it.  Yet  the  Uel.  scribes 
were  busy  wntens,  especially  in  tlie  linea  which 
llie  A.  follows  (history,  story,  wi.*lonO.  Sir 
contains  ito  own  tet*timony  that  it  was  writt-en  in 
Heb.  and  tr.  bv  the  writer's  grandson  into  Greek. 
1  Mac  was  onuoubtcdly  a  Hch.  hook,  and  Jerome 
(if  not  t')rigcn)  knew  it  in  the  original.  Jth  and 
To,  Jerome  knew  in  '  ('haldee,'  and  a  Heb.  origtn&l 
ia  almost  certAin.  The  Ad,  Eot  may  be  Heb.,  or 
at  leaHt  Kimilar  additinnx  may  ha%'e  arisen  in  Pal. 
in  connexion  with  the  yi'iirly  celebration  of  Pttrim. 
Pr.  Man  may  have  been  lieb.,  and  even  1  Ea,  if  it 


preceded  the  LXX  2  Es  [Ezr-Is'oh],  may  have 
tiad  a  Heb.  precursor.  Of  the  Ad.  Dn,  ISua 
turns  on  a  Gr.  play  on  wonts.  Wis  aud  2,  3.  and 
4  Mac  were  ^^ertninly  Greek. 

2.  Use  of  tiii;  Aiocia cha  and  its  rklation 
TO  THE  Canon.— (a)  /»  JlelUnistic  JuiitiUm.— 
Tho  a*!  liooks  are  found  in  all  MSS  of  the  LXX, 
Ki-nttured  anion^  the  books  of  the  Heb.  Canon 
without  discrimination.  These  MSS  are,  indeed, 
all  of  Christian  origin,  and  some  of  them  even 
contain  Christian  songs ;  but,  apart  from  thfse,  they 
undoubtedly  represent  tho  OT  wlut-h  wa»  current 
among  Uie  Or.  Jews  and  UiHHl  in  Gr.  synagogues 
in  tho  apostulio  and  early  iMi-it-apoutolic  age. 
The  addiiiuns  to  the  Heb.  Canon  are  not  only  of 
Jewish  origin,  bnt  are,  aa  a  whole,  booka  which 
would  interest  Or.  Jews,  but  would  not  specially 
interest  Christians,  ainoe  the  prophetic  clement  in 
them  is  oonspiononsljr  small.  The  addition  of 
these  books  b^  Christians  would  be  inexplicAble. 
The  preservation  of  this  longer  OT  by  Christians 
only,  ia  natuniliy  oxiilaiund  by  the  fact  that 
soon  after  70  a.d.  Hel.  Judaism  in  the  disliuct 
senHe  ceased  to  exist,  giving  place  either  to 
rabbinical  Judaism  or  to  Christianity;  so  that 
the  earlier  dillercni-'e  regarding  tho  limits  of 
sacred  Scriptures  between  Pal.  and  AIl'x.  Jews 
KUi'vived  ouly  aa  a  dill'creuco  between  Jowa  aud 
Chrtatians. 

^Ve  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  A. 
Im.d  btien  in  the  strict  )>eiuie  canuni/ed  by  Alex. 
Judaism.  Their  place  among  Scriptures  is  rather 
dne,  in  part,  t«  the  .Mipreme  dignity  of  the  I,a,w  ;  in 
{Mirt  to  tho  brood  view  of  inspiralion  current 
amon^  Hellenists.  In  a  more  exclusive  way 
than  in  Inter  Pol.  Judaism,  the  Pent.  M-as  tu 
Alcxandriana  the  sacrud  Scripture,  the  Canon  by 
pre-eminence.  It  was  sucli  to  Pliilo.  In  this 
n-iippct  the  Alexandrians  [HThaps  remained  at  the 
standpoint  of  the  earlier  Palestinians  of  the  3rd 
and  2ud  ccaturics  u.c.  When  Alex.  Judaism  was 
foundeil,  the  I^w  waa  the  Canon  of  Judaism. 
The  work  of  the  70  concerned  it  alone  (Ariateas). 
The  tr.  of  the  other  books  into  Greek  in  Egypt  went 
on,  in  part,  side  by  side  %vith  the  formation  of  tho 
2nd  aufl  3rd  Canons  in  Pal.  That  the  suc- 
ceeding trau-ilators  disregarded  tho  Pal.  distinc- 
tion or  Prophets  and  Hagiograpba,  and  arranged 
the  Iwoks,  after  the  Ijiw,  topically,  though  in 
no  fixed  order,  indioatca  their  diHercnt  view  of 
these  books.  The  relativelv  freer  tr.  points  in  the 
Hune  diriH-tlnn  ;  and  this  tTtxAmu  pa»Hes  over  by 
natural  decrees  into  the  inc^riw) ration  of  explautt- 
tory  and  Ulustrative  additions  of  less  or  greater 
extent.  For  this  procedure  the  l*a].  translators 
of  OT  into  Aram.  (Targumini)  had  perhaps  already 
set  the  example.  That,  hnaltr,  Sir  and  Wis  should 
bo  put  in  connexion  with  the  Solomonio  books, 
making,  with  Ps  and  Job,  a  volume  of  poetry, 
or  tlirat,  in  connexion  with  Eat,  Jtli  and  To  should 
ba  inserted,  cannot  Heem  strange.  This  waa  made 
easier  by  thd  Hel.  view  of  inspiration.  While 
Palestinians  ini-linfd  to  limit  iuHpirnlion  to  the 
age  of  the  prophets,  long  ended,  the  Alexandrians 
regarded  the  divine  spirit  as  stUI  active,  and  vicM'ocl 
aa  inspiration  the  experience  of  the  thinker  and 
writer  in  momenta  of  special  cluajnoss  of  insight 
aud  exaltation  of  feeling. 

Against  the  evidence  that  the  LXX  contained 
a*'  Iiook",  Phihi'fl  silence  is  inconclusive.  Philo's 
text  is  the  Pent.  It  is  true  that  he  cites  none  of 
the  A.,  but  in  the  prophetic  Canon  he  passes  by 
Ezk  and  all  the  minor  prophcta  except  Hos  and 
Zee;  and  of  tbe  Hogioffrapha,  except  V»,  he  makes 
almost  no  dm,  oitiag  rr  twice,  Job  and  Ch  once, 
and  Bn  and  the  five  MegUloth  not  at  all. 

{h)  In  Palestinian  Judaism. — Here,  to<>,  the  Law, 
long   the    only  Conun,   remained  aupnime.    The 


Jewish  Rcritiea  regnrded  the  prophota  aa  those  who 
gave  an  anthorit-atlTe  interpretatioD  of  the  Law, 
imndinK  ou  the  Munaic  traditioa  from  tho  cMurit  lo 
the  8cnl«»,  The  Law  bos  always  had  the  chief 
jilaco  in  the  synagogue  iwrvice,  Iho  ]>rophvta  an 
important  ttccundaiy  place,  tho  Hagiographa  a 
placo  ello;;cthcr  sunordinatc.  For  a  lone  time 
these  difil-ront  collections  could  not  be  writieo  on 
tho  saino  roll.  As  they  did  not  form  obo  volume, 
it  waa  tho  easier  to  keep  thciu  distinct  in  use  and 
«stiJuation.  The  books  of  the  'ind  and  3rd  Canons 
were,  however,  according  to  tbo  Jowiah  view, 
istspirf.^,  and  this  in  the  end  dUtingriished  them 
from  all  later  bookH.  Jux,  {c.  Ap.  i.  8)  says  that 
the  prouheta '  le&med  tiie  earliest  and  most  ancient 
events  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  wrote  down  the 
eventa  of  their  own  times  plainlr,  as  they 
occurred.'  'But  from^  Artaxerxes  [Est]  to  our 
times  all  eventa  have  indeed  been  written  down ; 
bat  thcae  late  books  arc  not  deemed  worthy  of  the 
same  credit,  because  the  exaot  aaccession  of  ilie 
prophet*  waa  wanting.*  By  the  une  of  the  formal 
prineiplu  that  with  Alalacm  prophecy  ceoaed  (cf. 
Mai  -1*",  Zee  I3»,  I  Mao  ■»«  0*'  14"),  though  they 
coald  iiwj  the  t.cst  only  uncritically,  the  scribes 
drew  the  lino  between  Uagiographa  and  A.,  or 
justified  the  line  already  drawn  by  the  popular 
religious  aense.  All  the  Hagiographa  could  bo 
reijarded  aa  meeting  thin  teat,  but  Sir  and  1  Mae, 
which  were  the  moni  valued  books  of  the  A.,  could 
not. 

It  is  trne  that  Jesna  Sirach  himself  does  not 
share  this  (later)  view  of  inspiration.  He  may 
represent  the  earlier  Pal.  standpoint,  from  whicK 
Alcxandriaulsm  took  ita  stArt.  For  him  the  Law 
i5  supreme.  It  ia  the  embodied  Wisdom  of  tlod 
{2-1™).  In  Bome  sense  his  knowli>dge  t»  all  derived 
from  it  (39'- •  24*').  On  the  other  hand,  between 
the  pro]ihets  and  the  higli  pritjst  of  Ids  own  time 
he  makes  no  sharp  distinction  (44~49l :  and  fcir 
himself  ho  claims  an  inspiration  liUc  that  of  tho 
prophet  (cf.  39«'>-  with  48",  and  sec  l'*  24»'-"  51"«-). 

Tlie  step  from  Sir  to  tho  Hellenistic  Wis  is 
not  great.  Here,  too,  the  Law  is  the  supreme 
revelation  (e.p.  18*).t  and  here,  too,  in  answer  to 
prayer  (ci.  Sir  39*),  the  tspirit  of  wisdoiii  is  given  to 
uien,  tliat  spirit  which  is  the  life  and  reason  of  the 
world,  and  which  'generation  after  generation 
enters  into  holy  souls  and  makes  friends  of  God 
and  prophets'  (7^,  cJ.  chs.  1.  6  fT.). 

Apart  from  4  Ezr,  which,  not  being  in  the  LXX. 
iliHia  nut  detteri-e  consideration  at  this  point,  the 
other  lK>r>ks  of  the  A.  make  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned  .imong  Rnr.rrd  Sf  rijitures. 

It  id  not  eJLsy  to  t-Htimnto  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  evidence  in  Jemsh  books  that 
they  were  ei-er  so  regarded,  IXspntea  are  recorded 
recording  the  excloaion  of  books  of  tho  Canon,  bnt 
none  regarding  the  admission  of  a*'  books.  Yet  it 
should  lie  said  that  the  dewinh  Uabbis  usually 
covered  up  the  tracks  of  post  wanderings  from 
the  straight  path  that  led  to  their  own  position. 
That  additions  to  Dn  and  Est,  and  books  like  To 
and  dth,  were  once  current  among  tho  Hagiographa 
in  Pal,  is  not  impossible.  Josephususes  1  Mac,  1  Es, 
and  Ad.  Est,  without  distinction  from  can.  books 
as  historical  sources,  and  even  aays  that  he  has 
written  his  whule  history  'as  the  »acred  books 
retrord  it'  {An[.  XX.  xi.  2,  vf.  Pro.  §  :i).  Yet  he 
counts  22  book'^,  and  excludes  from  the  first  rank 
all  later  than  Est.  In  Itis  time,  then,  the  line  had 
been  drawn. 

In    the   rabbinical   writings   there  are  many 

*  Rkbft  bathra  14  omHIms  Job  t«  Mum*.  Rti  to  mamovl.  Pm  to 
t)&vid,  Cb  and  Se  to  Hewklah  and  bli  frl<!iuli,  Dn  and  £Jit  to 
Che  men  of  th»  OrMt  Sjrnwcave,  Ch  to  Earn  and  Nchpiuinh. 

t  Tb9  IdentlllcatJon  cf  WLBoToin  vrlth  tha  Law  la  (ound  alao  In 
nor  SW,  4.  Jnrtith  and  ToMt  and  hU  aon  are  exftoiplcaol  thw 
rlorUcKtlan  of  Uw  Law  In  lUe. 


citations  from  Sir ;  Zunz  *  coonts  4U,  among 
them  some  '  iu  a  manner  u.^ual  only  of  Scripture 
poasagiJB,'  and  kuiuu  as  lato  us  the  4th  cenl., 
which  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  Kethubhiiti.  f?omo 
doubt,  at  least,  regarding  its  canonicity  in 
t>rob4kble.  Of  Ad.  Est  Kome  iracos  exist  in  Heb. 
literatnro.  Hoggodie  stories  concerning  Dn, 
among  them  traces  of  Bel,  are  found.  Tho  Mac- 
cnbican  legend  of  the  mother  and  seven  sons 
(2  Mac,  4  Mac)  was  a  faroarite  theme  of  rabbinical 
Midrashim.  Yet  1  Mac^  which  Jerome  knew  in 
Ueb.,  aeenia  to  have  left  no  trace  in  rabbinical 
books.  The  legend  of  Judilli  is  found,  though  in 
a  fonn  very  diflisrent  fi-um  the  LXX,  and  Tobit  is 
still  extant  In  Heb.  Jerome  says  the  Jews  hod 
Jth  and  To,  and  regarded  them  aa  hbntorioal 
but  not  aa  canonical ;  while  Origen  saya  they  did 
nob  possess  them  even  among  their  A. 

3.  The  Uf.i.atios  or  thk  Apockypha  to  the 
Kki.icjioi;sTi;ndencies  AND  Pakties  or  Judaism. 
— Of  a  theolofv  of  the  A.  it  is  unhistorical  to 
speak.  The  colIeoUon  presents  the  ideiut  of  no  one 
man  or  party,  of  no  one  perio<l  or  place.  The 
theology,  or  the  religious  ideas  of  each  book,  may 
be  treated  (see  separate  articles),  or  a  history  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  movements  in  Judaism  in  a 
given  period  {e.ff.  200  B.C.-100  A.D.)  may  be  under- 
taken,  in  which  these  lMoka  will  be  important 
sources ;  but  tlie  historian  of  theology  cannot 
separate  the  A.  from  the  later  can.  btKJKB  on  tho 
one  side,  and  from  Philo  and  Joseithus,  tlm 
I'aeudepigrapha  and  the  early  rabbiaicaJ  literatuTe, 
on  the  other. 

A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made 
regarding  tho  relation  of  these  books  to  the  chief 
religious  tendencies  and  parties  of  Judaism. 

The  main  diMtinutiou  in  the  jJost-e-xUic  Jewish 
religion  was  that  between  the  pne^l,  whose  sphere 
was  the  terapte  and  ilH  ctiltus,  and  the  eii^rilH!, 
whoso  activity  centred  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
law.  The  centre  of  gravity  seems  to  have  shifted 
gradually  from  the  temple  to  the  synagogue,  from 
priestly  ritual  to  the  legalism  of  the  acnbes,  whoso 
wurk  luailtt  it  poattihie  Tor  Jews  iu  the  Db^pemion, 
out  of  reach  of  the  temple,  to  live  religious  livea, 
and  prepared  Judainm  to  survive  the  loss  of  ita 
temple.  The  Hagiographa  stands,  as  a  whole,  at 
the  earlier  stage,  beginning  with  the  Ps,  the  book 
of  temple  devotion,  and  ending  with  tbo  uroat 
t«nplo  history  of  Cli,  Ezr,  Null.  The  five  >legil- 
loth  also  came  into  connexion  with  the  cultus  by 
their  use  at  tlie  national  feasts,  though  it  is  not 
known  how  early  this  happened.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  early  evidence  of  tho  rp-gulor  use 
of  Hagiographa  in  the  synagogue  service,  and  of 
the  scribes'  legalism  they  contain  litth-.  Only 
Dd,  perhaps  the  latest  book  in  this  coUection,  can 
be  called  Pharisaic  in  tcndoncy. 

In  the  A.,  on  thu  other  band,  the  legal  pre* 
dominates  over  tlie  priestly  interest.  Sir,  pcrhaiw 
ita  oldest  book,  shows  a  transition  from  the  priestly 
standpoint  of  Ch  (to  which  belongs  1  E»)  to 
the  legal  standpoint  of  the  scribes  <Zunx).  The 
writer  delights  in  the  temple  and  tho  high  priest's 
impressive  ceremony,  and  dwells  upon  Aaron  much 
more  at  length  than  u[>on  Moecs  (eh.  4o),  and  with 
Rlill  more  enUmsia^m  upon  the  Simon  whose  minis- 
trations he  hail  hiinxpli  witneK»e«l  (ch.  i30) ;  while 
Ezr.1,  the  patrcjn  saint  of  llm  Riibbis,  is  passed  by 
in  his  praise  of  fainons  men.  Yet  he  praises  also 
the  law  as  the  wisdom  of  God  (nfe  alMive),  and 
glorifies  the  office  of  the  scribe  (as»*-"  39'"). 

nnt  it  wo-s  especially  the  MaciaibnMJi  crisis  that 
jdiavpcued  the  conlrnjit  lictween  the  two  tendencies. 
The  desecration  nf  the  temple  by  Antio<!lms  waa 
the  occa'^ion  of  the  war.  The  recovery  and  recon- 
secration  of    the  temple  wa»  the  great  doeil  of 

*  GottemlicmtticKen  fvrtnige  tier  Juden,  2  Aufi.  ISOt,  p.  100. 
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JadiLs.  This  meant  to  iho  seriU-a  the  re  observance 
of  the  law,  and  with  that  they  were  content.  It 
utejint  to  Judojs  the  first  step  toward  a  recovery  of 
]K>titiciil  mile|>Gndeace.  Judusm  was  organised 
al>out  its  teniple.  Its  cniireme  authority  was  t)ie 
high  [iriest.  So  that  the  Msccabnmn  princ<>d  (.-ovetc4 
the  hlffh  priosihood  aa  a  ]iolitii-}Ll  {lower,  and  finally 
goinea  it.  But  this  was  a  violaliun  of  the  law, 
and  alienated  the  lc(,'alista,  who  became  a  parlv  of 
sepnrutiBtf,  Phnrisee^,  with  the  scribes  at  tueir 
haul  and  the  syun^'u^uu  as  their  iuKtitution. 
Agtun»t  them  thu  iidhL-runts  of  the  teuipU  oud  the 
new  hi^h  prii*Mii  liecanie  on  opposinf^  party,  ttie 
Sadducees.  The  pricKtly  tendency  iwnieJ  in  a 
political  party,  the  KcrilJal  in  o  rvli^^uiiti  party; 
and  in  the  ronllict  of  thote  parties  the  inner  htH- 
toxy  of  JndaiHin  ehicHy  coned«tod  until  the  fall  of 
•feruttalcni.  Since  Sa4fdiiceiBm  was  bound  np  with 
the  t«iuple  and  tJie  notional  life,  it  cease^l  to  be  after 
the  deHtniction  of  tomple  and  Statit ;  and  fiince  its 
viuwH  were  aa  obnoxious  to  Cliristjaiiity  as  to  sur- 
vlvini*  JndaiKni,  none  of  )t«  (listlnct  lit«rary  pro- 
ducts could  Hurvive.  The  A.,  huwever.  owing 
partly  to  its  Alex,  selection,  partly  to  its  com- 
paiutivcly  early  date,  in  not  a  purely  Pharisaic 
ptuduvt,  and  stondEi  aiidu  from  thu  controversy 
Dctwccu  the  two  parttcit  of  which  we  know  [from 
the  Pliaru^aic  side)  in  P.'*-Sol,  Knocli,  ete.  Two 
book*  of  tlic  A.  are  Sadduccnn  in  ttuidcncy. 
Sirach  vTites  before  the  MoccaboBan  wan,  so  that 
his  book  rnn  he  <'-alle<l  8addnoean  only  by  anlicJpn- 
tion.  i^addncoan  in  tono  was  not  only  his  att^u-h- 
mcnt  to  the  temple  and  the  prie»thoo<f  (above],  but 
alH>  his  reserve  in  regard  to  anccls,  his  sceptical 
attitude  oa  to  demons  (SI'")  and  tno  future  life  (f.g. 
1-iT-w  I4ii'i»  41'~*),  pcrhupa  his  inaUtence  on  the 
entire  fre«Klora  of  man  (16"'"  IT*"'),  and  hi«  Hpirit 
of  liberality  toward  out«>ide  ftources  of  knowli^l^e 
ami  culture  (e.g.  3&*).  There  is,  indeed,  a  polemic 
afcuinst  a  Pluuisaie  spirit  of  ceremonialism  in 
34"'»  35*'-. 

1  Mac  followfi  the  criidii  out  of  which  the  parties 
ftnwe,  but  precedes  tlmir  serious  conllicts,  The 
writer's  admiration  fur  Judaa  and  his  hrotberK, 
'  through  whoso  hand  salvation  was  g^vvm  to  Israel,' 
is  unboundcl  (S",  cf.  3'-»  9"'-  13»«  I4»»-  I6»  etc.). 
He  paintit  Simon's  reign  in  thoroughly  MeBsianic 
colours  (14*'^"},  nod  in  tlic  decision  that  'until  a 
tnidtworthy  prophet  shonid  arise  .  .  .  Simon  should 
be  their  prince  and  high  priest  for  ever,'  his  political 
and  reliuioua  creed  was  summed  np.  It  was  the 
creed  of  Saddnceism.  Sodducxfan  also  is  the 
writer's  attachtnent  l-o  the  lawn  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  and  his  opposition  to  innovationa  (2''^ 
331.  m  QW  et(._ ).  [jiit  la^.j,  aj(j  foj-  n^^  strcnptheniiig  and 
uiety  of  the  nation,  and,  when  the  observance  of 
even  to  sacred  a  law  us  the  Subbath  expoac<t  the 
nation  to  danger,  its  non-o!KM;rvnnoe  was  decreed 
(a""").  He  l(»ok.i  to  the  valiinr  of  the  hero  to  win 
victories  (no  miracle  even  in  O"-**  U""'*) ;  as  Jos. 
says,  'The  Sadduceea  take  away  fate  ...  we  are 
onrselves  the  causes  of  good,'  etc.  {Ant.  xrii.  r.  0). 
Uia  iaterest  is  in  man  more  than  in  God,  and  in 
the  present  more  than  in  the  future. 

The  essence  of  Fhariaaism  wna  tlmt  It  gave 
religion  (i.e.  legalism)  the  first  place.  TheSadducee 
attempted  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  01  the  nation  bv  direct  titeens  (politics,  war, 
etc.) :  the  Pharisaic  /aith  was  that  if  tno  individual 
and  the  community  kept  the  law,  God  would  by  a 
supernatural  act  eccuro  tbeir  welfare.  The  Saddu> 
cees  would  set  aside  the  law  in  smaller  things 
(Sabbath),  or  in  greater  (high  priesthood),  when 
circumstojiws  re4iuirod.  To  the  PharisHo  the  law 
was  inviolable,  whatever  tlie  extremity.  This  it^ 
the  principle  of  Pharttiaihm.  Out  of  it  various 
developments  issued. 
That  the  law  might  never  be  broken  by  iondvert- 


enco,  the  scribes  put  about  it  a  'hedge'  of  addi- 
tional precautionarv  mJes,  the  IlaJacha,  or  oral 
taw,  which  the  Sadaucees  did  m>t  recognise.  The 
belief  that  well-being  was  tJod'e  reward  for  the 
observance  of  the  law,  and  misfortune  His  jmnislt- 
ment  fur  its  tran^greKHton,  ttiough  njtplied  at  lintt 
to  the  prcisent  Ht'e  and  lot  of  men  and  nations, 
might  easily  be  referred  to  the  future,  and  foster 
the  thought  of  a  coming  national  glory  for  Israel, 
and  of  an  individual  life  after  death.  It  might 
al»o  stimulate  Lhe  belief  in  miracles  and  in  angels 
uid  demons  as  agenL««  of  Uod's  blet^sings  and  judg- 
ments. Yet  thuae  marks  of  later  Pharisaism  are 
not  uniformly  or  oonMpicuousIy  present  in  the  A. 

Fasting  i»  almost  the  onlv  addition  which  wo 
tind  to  the  Mosaic  law  [To  fd*.  Jth  8<  etc.,  ef.  Pn 
U'  liP},  with  a  further  ascetic  emphasis  upon  lhe 
laws  regarding  food  [Jth  ItP  11"  l'»a.  To  P^'-,  Ad. 
Eat  U'"  2  Mac  5"  (i«^).  The  creed  of  the  lik  of 
.)lh  is  that  no  enemy  can  prevail  against  Isratd 
so  long  as  it  keeps  ttie  eerenioninl  law,  hut  if  it 
breaks  it,  under  whatever  stress,  it  will  fall  (5""" 
Ip-it  (J'"'*).  Moreover,  Judith's  deiiverance  of  tho 
nation  is  conditioned  upon  her  individual  fultllment 
of  the  law  even  amid  the  greatest  dilUeulties  (8*-^' 
12''').  Tbi."i  is  true  Pharisaism,  and  3'et  the  U>ok 
contains  neither  .Messianic  ho)ie,  nor  rewards  after 
death  (16"  is  not  to  l>e  so  understo<Kl),  nor  miracle, 
nor  ongel.  Tobit  illuatratefi  the  Pharisaic  prin- 
ciple in  the  life  of  an  individual.  Legal  rigliLoous- 
nesR  is  rewarded  by  deliverance  from  evil,  long  life 
and  prosperity  ;  wliile  ain  is  always  nnniahed  by 
cvii,  and  all  evil  is  doe  to  sin  (3'-«  I*'-"  14**»(. 
Here  angels  and  demons  play  a  far  greater  port 
ihon  inany  other  book  of  lhe  A.  The  national  hopn 
alfio  is  expressetl  (13.  14*~^],  but  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, 'rhe  Bk  of  Bar  cont»ins  the  national  hope 
(2"-"  4*"  5'-"),  but  no  individual  resurrectiou. 
2  Mac  riews  the  work  of  Judaa  as  nn  illustration 
of  Pharisaiam.  It  knows  of  no  laxity  ret:;ardiug 
the  law  (of.  5»»  0"  8*  12*"  15').  The  history  i« 
'  '  '  '  rwani  by  angels  and  inirncle^  and  mgris 
'■9»  10""^  Il-'IS'"-).     The  national  Uoim; 


hcliKid  forward 


Hnds  frequent  expression  (I"'"  ff-'*  etc);  and, 
hero  only  in  tho  A.,  the  resur.  of  the  iKMlies  of  thu 
righteous  is  in-listed  upon  (Ts.u-i*."  I2»i.  t4«,_ 

It  is  evident  that  the  Inter  marks  of  Pharisaism 
(cf.  Ac  23*"*}  were  not  uniformly  present.  Legalism 
stands  as  tho  characteristic  mark.  'This  la  tho 
book  of  the  commandments  of  Clod,  and  thu  law 
that  endureth  for  ever.  All  they  that  hold  it  fast 
are  destinerl  for  life,  but  such  as  le-ave  it  shall  die' 
(Bar  4'].  And  since  the  law  of  life  was  Israel's 
law,  with  legalism  went  particularism.  '  O  Israel, 
happy  are  we  I  for  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to 
(Jod  are  made  known  unto  us'  (Bar  ■!*].  Of  thi.t 
feuliiig,  and  tho  currcai>ouding  contempt  for  other 
jwoples,  passing  over,  in  times  of  trouble,  into 
jealouny  and  hatred,  there  is  enough  in  the  A. 
It  inspires  Ad.  Kst  as  it  does  Est  itnelf,  Jlli  and 
2  Mac  are  dominated  hj  it.  It  is  a  pre.su pponi tier 
of  To {^"^ etc.).  Even  Sir  shares  it,  tbonyli  hi-*  ruling 
interest  is  in  tho  indi\-idnal,  not  in  the  nation 
(esp.  3a'",  cf.  24,  and  in  44-50,  a.?.  47^).  Only 
(he  He}.  lik  of  Wia  risen  to  a.  brooder  view, 
la  chs.  Ii>-ld  tho  special  care  of  (iod  for  Israel 
is  shown.  'In  every  way  thou  didst  magnify 
thy  people,  and  glofifr  tliem.  .  .  .  standing  by 
them  in  every  time  an9  plare'  (19"),  But  while 
Israel  is  God's  eon  {18",  cf.*).  He  also  loves  all  men 
(U"-»  6'  V*)j  and  Hia  iudjiments  are  remedial 
(12*"'}.  Nor,  m  .spite  of  the  first  impression  of  3"*  * 
5"'^  (cf.  4''"'),  does  the  writer  hold  to  a  future 
fttrlhly  glory  for  Israel.  Tho  consummation  is 
hwiveiily  (immortality  of  the  Bonl,  here  first  in 
Jewish  hooks),  and  is  morally  conditioned. 

The  E:*«!nic  type  of  Pharisaism  is  repres*ntod 
only  in  4  Ezr,  which  doea  not  properly  belong  to 
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the  oolli.'ct  ion.  Here  only  do  we  find  a  jiorBonal 
Messiah.  Ilel,  Judaifm,  which  stood  at  one  sido 
of  the  conHiut  twtwiiCQ  I'harisee  and  Saddncee, 
in  rRprcscntcd  by  Wis,  which,  though  it  sets  the 
ruligiouH  lite  ami  fiiitli  in  tontiast  to  worldliiitisji 
and  ftreptici»m,  put.H  no  .stri-j*  on  ceremonialism, 
but  intert>ix-ti«  the  law  in  a  moru  uthioal  oonsu, 
and  reviews  the  hiiitory  of  Israel  to  ilhistmte  the 
lj«neiicent  nile  of  God  a  Miwiom,  rather  than  the 
iuv-iolahlencAs  of  Uia  law. 

But  4  Exr  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  other 
anoralvitxe!!,  but  Wis  a^art  from  other  products 
01  liellttiiiMin. 

It  is  vliit'tty  in  these  two  isolated  iKioks  that 
foreipi  elements  are  prominent.  Apart  from  thuKe, 
and  the  ( Peni.  7)  anjielology  of  To.  the  A.  stands 
in  the  main  on  Uat^tr)  OT  ground  in  its  views  of 
GotI,  of  man,  and  of  the  world. 

iii.  THl':  ArtX'UVl'KA  IN  THE  CURISTFAN 
CHUKCII.— 1.  In  the  New  Testamest.— The 
writers  of  NT  u.'>ed  almost  exeliwivcly  the  LX_X 
OT,  and  we  ha%-e  no  reason  to  Hnpjwso  that  a'' 
additions  were  waotinR  at  that  time.  There  are 
no  direct  citations  from  A.  ;  thin,  however,  is  tnie 
aUo  of  tho  disputed  books,  Sod;;,  £c,  and  Eat 
as  well  as  of  Jos  and  EzrNeli.  The  Peat., 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pus  were,  for  obvioua 
rea.ionH.  moHt  frequently  citm].  Tho  othur  bookii 
of  Ihu  Hn^not^rapha,  and  the  A.,  offered  far  fewer 
mnlerial  (KvintA  nf  nontaet  with  Christianity,  and 
wontd  not  bu  allowed  the  same  value  in  arjiument 
by  Jews.  An  acquaintance  with  a*"  books  is,  how- 
ever,  Kenerally  recopii*e<t  in  the  case  of  some  NT 
writerx.  Thus  ttiL-ru  are  parallelisms  between 
Ja  and  Sir  (e.g.  Ja  1'"  and  Sir  5"),  between 
Ho  Bud  Win  ie.tf.  He  1'  and  Wis  7"),  and  be- 
tween Paul  and  \VU  (cf.  Ho  0"  with  Wis  15'; 
Ro  l^^with  Wi-H  11.  13.  15;  2  Co  6'*  with  Wis 
9"*).  which  reveal  familiarity  with  tins  UteratuTe. 
but  which  do  not  imply  that  authority  waa  asciibed 
to  it.  The  questjoii  of  the  relation  of  the  A.  to 
the  Canon  cannot  be  decided  oa  the  i^und  of  NT 
UKUge, 

2.'  Is  THE  Eastern  Church.— There  is  pcouliar 
difficulty  in  delerminiiig  the  placfl  of  the  A.  in 
relation  to  the  Canon  in  the  fc.  Church  because 
of  the  conflict  between  different  lines  of  evidenee. 
Wii  »linH  consider  [a)  Original  Usage,  (A)  Scholarly 
Thi'ory,  (c)  Manuscripts,  (i/)  Vcntions,  (e)  This  latur 
Greek  Church. 

[a]  Orinhml  Usnejc.* — The  Christian  Church  used 
the  LXA  as  ita  OT  Scripture,  and  the  Church 
Fathers  cite  all  parts  of  it  %nth  similar  formulas. 
1  and  2  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius^  and  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  contain  alhtsiona  to  n*^ 
by  the  biidc  of  can.  books.  Irenofnn  cites  Ad.  Dn, 
Bar,  and  Wis;  Tertullian— Sir,  Wis,  Ad.  Dn, 
and  Bar ;  Clem.  Alex.  —  Sir,  Wis,  Bar,  To, 
Ad.  Dn  ;  Cyprian  —  Sir,  Wis.  To,  Bar  ;  all 
with  the  fofmulna  ('it  is  written,'  'Scripture 
«ay«,'  etc.)  used  of  can.  works.  This  usaf^e  con- 
tinues to  bo  the  prevailinjr  one,  and  Oriyen  can 
appeal  to  tho  univental  practice  of  tlic  Church  from 
the  bc^nning  a^rainst  the  appeal  of  Airicanus  to 
the  auttiorilY  of  the  Hob.  Canon. 

{b\  Schvl't'rl'f  Tfuorif.—TUe  LXX  came  to  Chriv 
tinnity  frotn  Oie  syna^oKue  of  Hel.  Judaium,  and 
with  It  was  awept'cd  the  theory  of  tliR  inspiration 
and  fiacrwint'tw  of  thin  translation.  The  story  of 
itsoricin.  tnld  by  ArinlHas  nf  the  Pent,,  M-as  ex- 
tended to  the  whole,  and  heightened  into  absolute 
miracle.  (Jnntin,  Dial.  m.  71.  84  ;  lr«n.  iii.  21. 
2-4  :  Tert.nl.  Apoi.  18 ;  Clem-  Strotn.  i.  .SS.  US. 
140 :  Oritten.  ad  A/ric.  4 ;  Cyril,  Co/,  iv.  34 ;  Epi. 
phanins,  dr.  nWTw.).  But  on  thw  other  Imnd,  whpn- 
Dver  the  liiiuk;i  of  OT  are  ooanted.  the  numlwr  is 
given  tm  2-2  (24),  and  is  expressly  derived  from  the 
'  See  the  ntcnxicx*  In  Sefaam-.  BJi'  n  32.  U. 


Jewish  (Heb.)  Canon.  That  the  LXX  wan  a  tr. 
of  the  Heb.  was,  of  course,  never  lost  sifjht  of, 
but  it  was  an  in.spiretl  tr.,  sanctitied  by  Christian 
UMO  from  the  npOMtlea  onwarda.  Tho  discrepancy 
between  the  1  wo  waM  obviuuit,  and  yet  could  nut  lie 
given  its  natural  weight.  The  iniesUon  of  the 
Hiatus  of  the  A.  depended  upon  tne  relative  im- 
portance given  to  traditional  Christian  xisage  and 
current  Jewish  nsa^'e,  summarily  expressed  in  the 
number  22,  or  to  practice  and  theory,  and  upon 
new  theories  devised  fur  their  adjustment. 

Fire  |Kissibiliti<M  seemed  open  :  (1)  To  insert  the 
A.  in  OT  in  such  a  way  ait  to  retain  the  number 
22.  (2)  To  introduce  some  of  the  most  valued 
A.  into  NT  {as  distinctively  Clirintian  jw-wwa- 
sions).  or  to  append  them  at  the  end.  (:t)  To  make 
a  third  class  of  books,  between  can.  and  uncan. 
in  dignity.  (4)  To  pivc  up  the  Heb.  for  the  LXX 
Canon,  making  theory  souaro  with  practice.  (3j  To 
give  up  the  li.XX  fur  tiiu  Hub.,  making  practice 
square  with  theory.  The  first  three  ways  are 
followed,  with  more  or  less  combination,  in  t!ie 
Ea*t,  the  fourth  finally  by  Rome,  the  fifth  tinall  v 
by  Protestantism,  though  in  neither  case  ^^'it^ 
entire  consistency,  since,  in  the  Vulg.,  tho  LXX 
han  Irccn  considerably  niudilied  in  nccordance  u*itb 
the  Ueh.,  and  in  the  Prot.  Bible  the  order  of  the 
Vulg.  (and  LXX)  hrui  been  retained. 

It  }k  [mpcrtont  to  Mt  forth  the  placw  o(  tho  A.  In  tb«  rarlous 
Ihcoivlical  CftDOiU  of  BMtom  writew  loitieMhat  in  (tttAil. 

MfiUo,  BIshiip  of  fiMdis  (c  l&O-l'Q  a.v.)  Icanipd  from  Jews 
or  JewiHh  CbrUtlaiu  in  PiJ.  the  contcnUof  OT.  Hit  I'M.  (Biiwb. 
iv.  SC 13, 11)  oontAlni  only  ttw  books  of  th<>  Hob.  (noiltUnE  E>t), 
but  tb«  Utlca  uul  order  (T>  «r»  from  tha  LXX  |C1i  *fl^ 
K,  Pro|>ti.  tklirr  Po«t.  boou:  M  la  groneral :  (1>  lliclorj-, 
(;;)  I'iMlrj-,  (3)  I'mphooyJ.  It  oannot  Iw  oerUinlv  indrml  Owl 
Jtr  kDil  Hi*  wrre  without  Ui«  »**  idditloni.  TAk  Mu.ralorian 
pTagm^it  (176-200  a-O.)  oontiUlU  onlv  NT  (whethrr  nT  wm 
ori^iwllv  Jfiven  b  un(%rt«iii] :  hut  It  IfiMrU  Wut  t>olWMin 
t  Jn  ami  lUr  (u  by  rbilot],  luid  fcHvi-*  to  t>it  Shojilii-rtl  Oio 
puviUou  uf  ft  bvok  that  is  to  li«  privalelv,  not  publidy,  rvvi.  lu 
jiloce  k  not  UDonr  prophet*  or  apovUM,  but  nleD  not  kmony 
jiercUcal  boolu.  Tlte  writer  mskw  use  of  the  moodU  Bwlution 
of  thv  proMam  uid  mjnnwta  tb«  third. 

Orinen  (c.  ia6-£M)  dcab  with  the  prol>tcrn  with  tlio  fullMt 
knowlpdtfp.  Ilia  (fraat  H«npU  tentifle*  to  the  importanoe  of 
the  prabicm  pirflcritcd  bv  tfav  tlcvialttiL'  tvxLi  ol  OT  Scriplurv, 
ukI  giar*  him  m1iiut«  tamllUkrltr  with  lit*  dlranrence  of  the 
LXX  from  t^c  Heb.    In  hi*  Oqdi.  ou  PkIdu  (Kos.  vL  SA.  1)  hn 

SivM  tL  liat  of  thu  S2  iKKikR  of  th«  ll«b.  Canon,  apimrently  like 
cllto'B,  (Tith  the  ■ddition  of  Kit.  Uiit  ho  l>c]nii<  Uic  ii>r  ot 
tht^Krtt  wljtion  of  the  problem  (vliov*-  ■uir^'*)il>Kl  by  inrhitlin^ 
[n  Jcr  not  only  Ia,  but  £p.  3ct  <itairT>.  U^rraviT,  \k  •>>'• 
Ihkt  1  «nd  2  En  vftrt  o>(>tirit«d  &j  ani>  hook.  Thin  wnukl 
)>e  undontood  by  Or.  rvkden  u  rcri-rriii^,  not  to  tho  Eltb. 
F.ir  uid  Nch.  btit  to  the  LXX  1  E«  and  e  Ka  [i^Ii:ir-4> 
N«.'h).  Ue  mentions  *ttaa  lisiisli— il  books'  ftl  the  end  of  bii 
Uit  na  oiilniite  of  the  Gknon.  Hot  frcmn  the  Kp.  to  Afrlca.nua  w? 
Icani  that  this  Uob.  Ouimi  vu  not  n«Knlcd  by  Oriicco  h  oI 
niiiLl  rAliditr  forChHfltlftiu.  He  oritidaM  tli« Ummo' (^f  "  '[»h. 
t'lLnon  on  ttic  KitiiuDd  of  traditional  C3iriati«opfmctJce<t>.  he  top- 
plcmcnta  tlie  llrrt  by  the  fourth  aolutioa).  IIw  vlfiw  U  that  thr 
prcacnt  la  not  the  original  Heb.  Owion,  aincc  Jewish  rulers  Kod 
eldt'r*  hid  from  the  pc<:>p!e  pom^M  that  initrht  hrinjc  Ihrnn 
into  dbcredlt  (f  9).  On  tlila  nound  tSunnna  is  defended, 
thouffh  it  la  now  aaiong  th«  JeivW)  A.  Hut  To  and  Jlh, 
which  the  Jewa  do  not  pOMon  tran  kiuon^  their  *  hidden ' 
booka,  &re  to  be  rcUinea  •Imply  on  the  Kround  ol  ChrlstiMi 
uaa|^.  Prorldencs  niuac  hAv«  rulded  tbc  pnctic«  of  the 
(.rhutvh,  and  Judalam  la  not  to  alot«t«  to  Cnrictlanitjr  (the 
Oarhoiic  iirindple}. 

Cyril,  lliahop  ol  Jtrua.  {Cat.  Iv.  SS-30.  c.  848  An),  Innistt 
with  cqiud  atrrm  upno  the  number  22,  that  of  the  Heb.  Canon, 
und  tho  authority  of  tti«  uaaif^  of  Mw  Church.  lll«  Ifat  of 
22  (IS  hiMoricftt,  5  poelkal,  and  G  prophetical)  he  ac«ms  to 
rvsard  aa  that  ol  the  LXX  In  ourmit  uae.  His  Jer  Inchid^ 
fUr,  and  hla.  Dn  f and  EalT)  tbe  addlUona.  Ue  declares  that 
Uw  iHjoka  not  roHlla  Ihecburobetarenot  tobenadin  private, 
and,  nlt^T  all,  bimwif  dtea  Wis  a*  by  Balomoo  (Cat.  U.  £,  V&\ 

Tn»  Si/nwi  ^  LtmUeM  (s.  800}  affirma  Cj-rire  liat,  with 
minor  chaiiM*  of  onler.  The  llat  in  Apott.  Canon,  B^.  it  alio 
IVril'a,  wilA  the  adiliUon.  at  the  end  ot  th^r  hi^tohps,  of  1-9 
Mac.  On  the  oUi^r  hAnd,  the  tnetrical  Uata  at  Greffory  cf  Htm. 
<d.  890)  and  AmphiioehiuM.  CttouKh  Mlowlns  the  ume  order, 
Hcm  to  have  omitttil  tl)«  a*'  additlonA  aa  well  aa  Est. 

Epipfianiui  (c  316-403)  mores  In  the  oup08it«  dIrKtion. 
I.iliir  Gvril.  he  racarded  the  LXX  u  the  laaplred  tr.  of  the  SZ 
bonks  o(  the  Heb.  OaaoB ;  but  bolide*  I  E»,  Bkr,  Ep.  Jtr  and 
Ad.  Iln,  ho  seema  tA  have  (niduded,  under  Est  (with  Ad.  T) 
To  and  Jlli ;  and,  amintit  Cyril,  fae  IntroduM*  au  Int4>nii«diat« 
Hassot  wrilinL-w,  not  '  in  the  ark,"  but  yet  'ffood  and  iiwfiil.' 
Here  belong  W)a  and  Sir,  widrh  be  puts  after  NT  in  hLa  list 
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tOtfr.  70,  Id.  Ifmr.  M,  it»  nMW.  4).  lie  thai  provkla  tar  the 
pnctioftl  nootfuitioa  of  dl  th«  A.  exuci't  Unc  ukJ  Pr-  ibui- 
Ttwre  mre  still  other  booki,  apoeryjAa  pnipDr,  Miroi  of  wbich 
Uiv  Seventj-  tmuUt«,  upon  which  Itf  <loH  not  «1)ollj'  aliul 
Uie  iloor  (df  nwn«.  6.  lU). 

JrAa»MMu<,  Ui  hb  38th  BuUr  Uttar  (367  «.».),  nrric* 
CbrDUffh  mon  conaifteotlj'  the  third  Kriutlon.  Bia  £Z  boolu 
Indtid*  Iter,  Ep.  Jer,  1  Es  (T),  Ad  Pit.  Bot  after  XT  h« 
Kilil>.  '  tor  ffTtnl«r  cuclne*a,'  UMt  tber*  ut  oUur  booka  outtfds 
ol  tb«M,  not  outoniwd.  but  wKuDped  by  lb*  FUhen  M  book*  to 
b«  ttsd  tij  CAtvcliituien*  (or  th«ir  iiutruction.  Tboe  ar«  Win, 
ttr,  bt,  Jth,  To,  A>).  Rcid  Hheubud.  they  w»  called  if*y 
tmrmiium,  Utvikn  lo  he  tvmA,  i.e.  liy  Q«t«chuincnB. 

"Dm  tbn«ro)d  (tirisloii  u  followed  by  the  liat  In  Uta 
Chrvn.  ^  Jfierplivnu,  wliidi,  after  the  S3  b»ka  of  OT  ami 
Uw  IB  «(  NT.  Ki*ca  'dUpuUd'  book*  of  OT.  vis.  1-S  Uac, 
Wia,  Sir.  IVttol.  Bat.  JUi,  Su»,  To.  Th«r«  follow  Ui«  dUp.iU-d 
book!  of  NT  (Apoc  of  Jo  and  ot  V.  Ep.  Uu-  and  l:^l■|wl  of 
UcbnwaX  atul,  QnaJly,  tin  'apooiypha'  tjt  i/T  aiid  NTial<iive> 
ll«ra  tba  A.  ani  booka  whtweouioaldty  la  In  diapuLc.  N<nAo'*- 
H»»m.  The  nuae  and  the  catiiuate  dlllcr  rtatmUaltv  from 
Atbanajiaa,  thonsb  both  are  cxniied  tn  the  Sgnopna  <ff  {i'tnuta} 
Athmmuitu. 

la  the  '  LiM  oT  00,*  attar  Ibo  80  can.  booka  of  OT  and  NT. 
loUow.  U  '  oubide  of  Uic  00,'  Wu.  Sir,  1-4  Mac,  Cat.  Jtb,  To. 
AfW  thM»  oooie  the  *  npocrrpha '  (above). 

We  find  then  in  the  lista  of  vritora  of  the 
E.  Church,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  or  7th  cent., 
a  practically  unammoas  adherence  to  the  Hch. 
Canon  of  *^  l>ooks,  and  efforts  to  h&nuonisc  this 
-urilh  the  ChriHtuin  LXX  by  makiog  the  22  as 
conipreheasive  of  LXX  addit'iona  ba  iMMsiMe,  and 
br  affdgnin;;  to  other  IkmiIch  of  t)i«  A.,  ih>  far  lu 
tbcT  were  valuL-d,  a  isvpitriite  titat-e,  usually  after 
NT,  hut  distinct  from  heretical,  rejected  books. 

[c)  Manuscripts. — It  is  a  Atriking  fact  that  no 
extant  MS  of  t)iu  I<XX  rcprenuiitK  even  approxi- 
nmc«ly  tlie  (^^on  of  Cvril  or  Athanasiiis.  In  no 
known  Creek  text  do  the  A.  stand  by  tliemscilvea. 
The  codices  acrco  with  the  uso^,  not  with  the 
theory,  of  the  K.  Church. 

otUiea  uncUla  irt  which  k*!  booka  are  foaad,th«  VaLand  the 
Ales,  art  |n^<!<>  at  tho  bvirintiin^  ol  thla  artlcla.  Najil  ia 
InpiHtancv  (3)  atamk  lli«  8in.,  which  originally  ooulained  Hue 
wlHile  Bible.  Of  OT  the  exlont  porta  a» :  (t'lwinvnta  of  On, 
Nu.  1  Ch,  and  Esr),  Ncli,  Eat,  TV,  Jtik,  1  Mae,  t  Mac.  lo,  Jcr.  U 
(p*rt>,  XII  (exM-pt  lloa.  Am,  UioY  Pa,  Pr.  Re,  Ha,  ITU,  Sir  Joli. 
(t|  God.  CuatKiul  Hyrl  (5th  c«nt),  conlolna  fntinnvnta  or  Job, 
W,  Eg.  Wta,  Sir.  Vt^  (S)  Oo<L  Vcnctiu  (nth  or  9th  Mnt.) 
ounlaltM  Job  (end).  Pr.  Ec,  6a,  Wi;  Sir.  XU,  la.  J<.t.  Bar,  La, 
Dr  iAd.J,  To. ./(A,  1-1  Man.  »)  Cod,  BaaiilaaoVutlittnui  (<tth 
eMC)c«ntali]a  second  tiolf  of  Pent.,  hlatorival  boului,  Induillnic 
1  Ba  and  Ad,  Hit.  (7)  Cod.  Uarchalianua  (itth  or  Tih  cent.) 
omloitu  Iba  jitwpbeta  in  the  unlvr  of  II  (io  liar,  Ep.  Jcr,  Ad. 
~       ■    -  ...  ioeaL)coatair«  till? 

r  and  Sir,  of  0th  or 
t  adita  fturaivft  Cod. 
C3iiajanuB  f9tb  cent.  T),  wbkh  contain*  Jor,  Bar,  1^  Ea.  Jer 
Dtt.  aetanltttg  lo  iJu  LXX  (all  ntlter  MSS  tiaveaulMlituUHlTlico- 
d<:<tloo'a  Dnl,  Ilippoljtua  on  Dn,  Dn  aeeorJii^  (a  Thtod.,  E>k. 
Ia.  Boili  icitflMDn  contain  the  addiUona.  Tt  ia  nnu-wnrthy 
thAt  aavcnJ  currivoa  t4  th*  poetical  booka  gKe  Pa-Sol  In  Uia 
«nt«r,Job,Pr,  Rc,Ca,iru,  Pa-Snu.A'r.  [Swvt4,  vol.  lii.  p.  ivi.f.J 

(rf)  Vtrtion*. — The  Oriental  tranMlations  of  OT 
wore  nearly  all  made  from  the  LXX,  and  were 
inclined  rather  to  etilarj^e  than  to  reduce  ilo  Canon. 

The  old  Syr.  FvahitlJi  waa  an  excupLion  to 
thin  rule.  Its  OT  was  fnini  the  Hob.,  and  so  ooD- 
laineil  no  A.  It  also  larked  Ch.  The  influencfl  of 
the  LXX  was,  Itowcver,  eu  ^jvtiX.  that  the  Pcsh. 
waa  early  revised  in  accordance  with  it,  and  the 
»■■  Iwoks  were  inror|iO rated  willi  some  (urthur 
aihlitiuoif.  Tht!  chirf  tudcx  (AinbnmianuB)  uontniiis 
If  M,  En.  Jer,  I  and2  Kp.  il-tr,  Jth,  A]>oe.  Bar.  [herv 
only],  Apoc  of  Ezra  (=2  hU),  1-6, Vac.  [5  Macs: Jon. 
BJ  vi.].  In  other  MSS  are  found  1  £*,  To, 
Pf.  Man.  A  MS  of  the  ftth  cent.  ha«  a  '  book  of 
women,'  viz.  Ita.  FZiit,  Hiijr,  Jth.  THKCLA. 

Wholly  exocniioniiJ.  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
critical  view  of  the  No-^itorian  twrhool  at  Nisibi**, 
which  put  Sir  in  the  claH^  of  fullv  can.  Looks,  and 
regarded!  aa  of  int«rroeiliate  aut)iority,  Ch,  Job, 
Ezr.  Nell.  Jth,  Est,  1  and  2  Mfu\  IKm,  Ca, 

Exceptional  al-Hi  is  a  Syr.  MS  at  Carabndf^,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  niu<ie  to  arrange  OT  in  clirono- 
lopcat  order.  This  tiaturally  throws  most  of  the 
A.  at  the  end.  IVia  Is  after  Solomon's  bookK,  Bar 
and  JCp.  Jer  after  Jw.    After  the  prophets,  follow 


omiAina  um  ptwpocu  in  uia  onwr  ui  ii  {yo  . 
/Ja>-  <S)  Ooo.  Cryptofetratentit  <7ih  or  Kth  t 
|>ropl>et«.  (9)  liaUnpMel  (raftrncnu  ot  H'u  ■ 
;Ui  cant.    aweU  doea  oat  eft*  a  aiwl  «.  Irat  i 


On  [and  Bel\,  Ku,  Suj,  Eat,  Jth,  E«r-Xeh,  tiir, 
1-4  Mac,  1  Es,  To. 

The  Ethivpic  version  not  only  mlopted  the  LXX 
Canon  without  criticism,  bat  tuldod  various  booka 
besides  4  Err,  several  of  which  sarvived  in  no  otlier 
collection,  e.g.  Enoch,  JubUeea,  Ascension  of  la, 
cte. 

The  .4  rtnenian  version  also  draws  no  line  between 
Canon  and  .V. 

{»)  T/ts  Later  Gr.  Churrh. — The  views  of  the 
Fathen  »f  the  Eastern  Church  (wuld  not  be  without 
permanent  iatluence,  but  their  failure  to  reach 
coiiabttenry  made  it  possible  [or  tiie  LXX  to  retain 
ita  currency.  At  the  time  of  the  lEcfomiation 
zoitkii  Eastern  scholars,  appealing  to  Cyril  and 
Athanasioa,  declared  the  a"  book-t  lo  l>e  uncan. 
So  MetrophJanes  Critopulos  (lOSJS)  and  Cyril  Luuar 
(1629).  Against  them  the  SyntHU  of  Con?tanti> 
nojilu  (103^),  Jalhi  (iat2),  and  Jerun.  (107--*)  Mis- 
tamed  the  older  usage,  and  declared  the  full 
canonicity  of  the  A.  It  appears,  however,  that 
clearness  and  consistency  have  never  been  reaclied, 
for  rhilai>3t'B  Longer  Catechbuu  of  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  E.  Chtircli  (18^,  etc.),  which  haJt  uthual 
sanction,  gives  to  all  books  out«id(*  ol  the  22  a 
fiuhordiokte  place,  as  meant  fur  the  reading  of 
UiosejusteuU^ring  the  Church  (citing  Athanasius); 
while  the  official  Bible  of  the  (^r.  Church  contains 
(after  Ch)  Fr.  Man;  (after  Neh)  1  Et,  To,  JtK\ 
(after  Ca)  Wis.  Sir;  (after  La)  Ep.  Jer,  liar; 
(after  Mol)  1-3  Mac,  4  Ezr. 

3.  In  the  Westeun  Cntrncn.  —  («)  Romnn 
Vittkodc. — lu  the  LaL  Church  there  was  a  stronger 
inclination  to  let  Chri.slian  usage,  rather  than 
scholarly  theory,  det(;ninne  the  place  of  tlie  \.  in 
the  Canon  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  Rome 
produced  the  man  of  all  antiijuity  who  mo:«t 
strongly  pressed  the  sole  validity  of  the  Heb.  Canon 
(Jerome),  and  committed  to  this  very  man  the 
revision  of  ita  OT  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  Lat.  tr.  (Itala)  was  miule  from  the 
LXX,  and  seems  to  have  c«mtaineii  all  the  A.  of  the 
LXX  except  3  and  4  Mac,  and  to  have  added  2  Es. 

.lerome  lintt  revisetl  the  Itala  after  the  LXX. 
but  then  tr.  the  OT  anew  from  ilcl).  In  this  tr.  the 
A.  uould  fall  out.  And  tliis  Jemme  demands.  In 
the  fanmufi  \'xo\.  Galeatus  he  i^ivtw  a  liat  of  the  22 
t)uuk»  uf  thi]  Heb.  Camni  in  the  Heb.  order,  and 
a4lds,  '  whatever  is  1>eyund  these  is  to  lie  put  among 
the  A.'  So  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To,  and  Shepherd  *aro 
not  in  the  Canon.  Of  Mac-,  I  have  found  the  liiat 
book  in  Ueb. ;  tlic  second  is  Greek,'  etc. 

This  explicit  denial  that  even  an  intcnnediate 
position  should  be  given  to  the  A.  woubl,  in  c<»n- 
siKteucy,  require  their  entire  rHtiuival  from  the 
Itible.  But  Jerome  elnewhere  gives  these  books 
an  intemiudiate  position.  For  he  says  (Prol.  to 
Bks  of  S(»l],  'as  the  Church  remls  Jth  and  To 
and  the  Rks  of  Mac,  but  does  not  receive  them 
among  can.  Scriptures,  so  also  let  it  read  thette 
two  books  [Wis  and  Sir]  for  the  islilifjilion  of  the 
IKitopIe,  not  for  oonhnning  the  authority  of  Church 
iltigman.'  Only  by  Huch  a  view  can  we  unden?Land 
Juruine's  revitiion  of  Jth  and  To,  which  lie  under- 
took, indeod,  under  protest  and  with  coroless  haute, 
oxcnsin^'  himself  hy  the  fact  that  they  huts 
extant  in  Chaldce,  and  that  the  Councd  of  Niiuea 
coant«d  Jth  in  the  number  of  sacred  Scrijilansa 
(of  this  there  is  no  other  ovidenee).  Jerome  also 
inserted  the  Additions  to  Dn  ami  E^it,  duntin- 
tniiiibing  them  by  luarks,  and  colli-cting  the  Ad. 
Est  together  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  they 
have  remained,  out  of  their  proper  place,  ever 
since. 

After  these  oonceBsiona  by  Jerome  himself,  It  ia 
not  strange  thai  theother  books  of  the  A.  gradually 
found  their  old  place  in  bis  version  as  it  gained 
recognition. 
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or  otiifT  LaU  F»th«T»,  Hilaiy  ol  Poitlera  {d.  866)  rcafBrma 
Orfsdi'iCnn-i  l>ut  «how«  Rome  tncllnMlon  w  aild  To  tmi]  Jt/i, 
for  wtilcli  Onsen's  ptMition  vare  grourKl. 

AuAmu  (iL  410),  who  ktUOltKl  M  AlvKondrU  fttiil  Jenu.,  ^'ivc^ 
the  li.  lint  ot  S3  Uwkx,  uxl  paU  tbe  A.  in  wi  lnivnmtliBt«  clkM, 
wtiicti  horxli«(ror  Uio  tni  Uircn  EoolttluUd,  viz.  D'te^'ilj-, 
Tv,  Jth,  Bk*  vf  Jtfue,  »n'i,  in  M,  Sfaep^rnl  and  Two  w»jh 
[aUo  Judcm^ni  nccordinir  to  PeuirT]-  Thoe  th«  Fikttacn 
widi«l  toM  nwl  Id  tlir  ctiurT:hi'f,  but  not  brought  lbn»nl  for 
Ui«  oooflnna^tinn  ot  UlLh.  'Other  Srhpturr*  ttvy  named  ouJ 
wlitob  tbav  wifhwJ  n«t  to  (>•  feikI  in  Uie  churofaM.'  Tliv  tlir««- 
told  divinon  Is  B.,  but  th«  nuno  '  ccclniuUcat '  uid  the 
axpluiMtiaa  <trliich  ii  jrracHcatiy  thu  viow  of  Jvfvtnc  aim)  an 
o«w.  The  A.  itrfl  to  tw  read  not  privnUlT,  but  in  th«  ohnrobM. 
TtaJi  vooid  oriffinall;  hnr*  meuit  fuU  cvioiildt]'.  ButKilin- 
OtwOoo  k  aCt4iTniiu<l  in  dcirr«««  ot  kathoritr  (or  doctrine 
UDong  booln  which,  in  thvir  text  ukI  Id  thdr  dinnJi  use,  km 
not  dmiwoUMd.  It  i*  not  «tmii;«  Uiht  th«  thcorjr  at  ui  lnt*rr- 
OMdlftta  wm  mined  no  Ann  footing  in  th«  W.,  uid  Uiftt  Ui« 
A.  went  Into  tbe  AnA,  not  into  Ui«  lliinl  cLxas. 

Tb«  wr)y  lAt-  llxu  kr«  ch>nfit«riMd  bjr  tli*  two  noupt, 

f)  P»,  Pr,  C».  Ec,  Wis.  Sir ;  <S)  Job.  Tlo.  Est.  Jth.  1  wHTi  Jla<. 
uid  S  b,  io  which,  apart  team  tb«  additioni  to  tho  propbcla 
Jer  •ad  Dn,  the  book*  of  A.  are  umiUly  found.  Thry  arv 
foond  Ib  th«  Can.  <if  MmiuMen,  which  i>erhBp«  raprmnbi  tlw 
ftv«ng«  WeatemCao.  o(«;  aoOA.n.  It  iucMeathe  A.,uidatill 
oounta  !4  books  (H«r  4><i)  b*  lh«  d«*lc«  of  wcfconjng  Uit  & 
Solotuonh:  book*  m  one.  Th«  West  had  not,  howcrer,  th« 
Intcrat  in  th«  numbf  r  24  (hat  the  £ut  bad  In  XX,  and  EWArally 
dJarqpinkd  «v«f)  ihifl  (onnal  agreeuieDt  with  the  ■Iowa. 

OimMfM-iu  UnitiiutiQ,  etc.,  ctaa.  xiL-xIr..  e.  M4  a.o.)  vivM 
Jenwne'a  (Heh.)  Cun.,  then  AufiuUne'a,  and  finally  the  Can.  of 
theant(7ua(ran«^a(to,T,'faichrpprBaentalaLaMg«b«fof«JBrtnii«, 
via.  On-C^h  ;  W,  tuA  6  (fr,  ITu,  ^iV.  Ka,  Ca);  PropbctA;  Job, 
To,  Kat,  ^(A,  1.  2  Km,  I.  S  Nat.  The  two  ffnap*  are  to  be 
ooied.  TLa  divergence  ol  the  Uiree  Uata  (tchu  each  otlier 
seam  to  cause  the  n-rtter  no  tmublo. 

Siinllar  to  tills  la  the  lUt  ot  the  7>rervtum  Gtiatii,  which,  IT 
It  Is  that  of  tite  8j-nod  ol  S»lj  is  ihe  flrat  oltkbi  Uan.  ol 
the  Roman  Chuivh.  U  puta  H'w,  Sir  with  Soloiimiilc  books. 
Air  with  Jer.  and  encla  with  an  *onler  ct  hlitoriea,'  wliich  ib 
OUT  seooRd  grouv,  as  follunt :  Job,  To,  1.  2  Ea,  £at,  Jlh, 
1.  JJfoo. 

The  nextoffidal  OT  Can.  waa  that  of  (he  African  Councils  at 
Bippa  (:tOS)  and  Caiihag€  (SS7) :  QnCb,  Job,   I>9,  Sol  5.  12 

Ero))hcla,  la,  Jer,  I>r.  Kak,  To,  Jth.  Est,  I.  S  Ks,  1.  S  Mac. 
>re  Job  ta  aeparafd  froan  the  aecana  i^roiip  and  pat  in  ita  old 
connexion  with  1*91  l*r.  Tbeae  oouncUa  were  dominated  by 
A  UffHstint,  whose  vceij^ht  on  the  side  of  Church  tradlUon  over- 
bore the  InHuenco  ot  Jerome's  leaming-  Aujputlne  stands  tor 
Um  Gathollo  principle  as  determining  the  Can.  (d«  dM(-  IL  B,  13), 
Bran  when  h«  focU  the  objections,  at.;,  to  Wu  and  Sir,  that 
tho  ancit^nt  Church  has  re^x-ivod  them  U  decisiv*  (dt  eio.  xvii. 
to,  1).  Aii^rustlne  glrta,  In  ifs  doet.  ii.  S,  13,  a  list  of  44  books  of 
OT— 22  historical,  mode  bj  luliliiia  to  On-Ch.  as  a  secondary 
list,  our  SKwnd  group ;  Job,  7*0,  Est,  Jth,  1.  2  Jfac,  1.  3  tCa. ; 
and  82  propliotieal,  msida  b;  prvBxing  to  the  10  itropbetsour 
first  group :  Pa,  Pr,  Oa,  Bs,  wiM,  9tr.  la  his  hut  book,  how- 
ever l,^MiVum},  ha  saants  imdiried  to  put  the  A.  at  tfoe  end 
of  OT  C^.,  sepantlog  Wii,  Sir  from  proop  1,  and  Job  from 
group  3.  This  may  reraal  a  frowiog  sense  ot  tb«  seooodaj^ 
authority  or  aMurity  of  lb*  A. 

/nnoivfit  L  of  Bumo,  In  a  latter  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse 
(iO!'),  givea  a  list  in  wUoh  tlw  two  groupa  still  appear ;  fln-l  K 
(with  Ku);  PropheU:  Solomno  &,  Pt ;  'of  bistotiea,*  Job,  To, 
Est,  JtA.  1.  S  Mae.  1.  2  Ea,  1.  £  Ob. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  in  the  Lnt.  Ctmrch 
waa  tliu  Vulij.,  iind  Uiu  luatliiii;  MS  of  ib  (Cod. 
Amiatiuux,  r.  700)  gives,  in  the  nnmt  of 
Jtrome,  a  Hi>t  identiau  with  that  sanctioniKl  nt 
Trent  (sou  the  lint  nt  tho  be^nnninc  of  this  articlfi). 
The  order  is  nearer  to  that  of  Au<;iiatiDe  in  de 
rioct.  it,  S  than  to  that  of  the  Council  of  I1i)ipo. 
The  secondary  jjroop  of  hiGtorica  follows  tho  priiuiiry 
(Gn-Ch),  and  the  group  of  i>ootry  followait,  prui-ad- 
lug  the  prophets.  Jod,  however,  In  j>ut  betwtwn 
the  two,  8o  that  it  miuiit  belon);  either  to  }iidlory 
or  pt^etry.  an<i  1.  2  Miu;  are  Rejiarated  from  lli^ 
group  and  jmt  at  the  i<nd — a  partifi)  cotnpromi^ia 
tetwe^en  thu  lopii'al  place  givtn  to  thi!t  ^roup  liy 
Au}^ii<tine.  anil  the  more  chronolo^cal  phieo 
asaifme*!  it  in  the  Old  Ijilin,  and  at  iripjjo.  I'lie 
result  is  tlitit  the  A.  mu  futmd  nhirlly  in  tliu 
middle  of  UT,  diHtinfi^ii^^hed  in  no  way  from  other 
bookit.  Until  the  det'irBc  of  Trent,  however,  it  was 
still  pos»ilde  to  rej^nl  the  A.  as  of  inferior 
authority,  and,  when  can.  was  understood  to  mean 
atjthdrilative,  even  aa  not  in  the  Canon.  The 
middle  agps  furnished  some  followers  of  Jeronio 
[e.ff.  HuL'o  of  St.  Victor,  d.  J 140:  Fetor  of 
Clugny,  d.  1150;  Nicolatu*  of  Lyra.  d.  13-10)  who 
aDticipaC«  the  view  of  Cardinal  Ximenea  (U37- 


1517),  who  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  );reat  Com* 
pluten<i!an  Polyslott,  that  tho  a*'  Woks  arc  outside 
of  tbcCanon.andarc  received  by  ihcChurchasusefui 
reading,  not  aeauthorJtattvofordoctrine.  Erasmus 
(1467-1&116)  also  follows  Jerome,  though  expressing 
bimacif  with  his  usual  reserve  and  formal  sub> 
mlsaicn  to  the  judgment  of  the  Clmrdi.  *  Wherher 
the  Church  recfeivw*  them  as  posscjwing  thu  sanie 
authority  as  the  others,  the  xpirit  of  the  Church 
mufft  knuw.'  Cardinal  Cajelan,  Luther's  uppoueiit 
at  Au^borg  (1518^,  woulti  interpret  the  deuisioua 
of  Coanoils  and  Fathers  l>y  Jerome. 

Though  the  Vulg.  Canon  Siad  been  rooffinued  by 
Pn]>e  Eugouiua  iv.  and  put  fortli  as  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  (143i>),  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Koman  Church  would  have  taken  tho  dt-cixive 
step  of  154^  ocainst  the  views  of  its  own  bvst 
scholars,  if  it  nad  not  been  for  I.nther.  Tim 
Council  of  Trent  declared  tho  Vnlj;.  to  bo  in  all 
parts  of  equal  anthority,  and  definitely  rejecteit 
the  efforts  of  Ximenes  and  others  to  put  the  A.  in 
a  separate  claAS,  ^  ecclesiastical '  or  'deutcro-can.' 
In  tlio  Bibliotlieca  Sancta  of  Sixtus  ^^e^enHis  tlie 
case  is  correctly  slated.  The  dihtJucLion  uf  l*rol<>- 
can.  ami  Ilcutvru-can.  or  ecclesiastical  iMXtks  is 
•riven  {to  the  latter  class  lielung,  in  OT,  E-st,  To, 
Jth,  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  Wis,  Sir,  Ad.  Dn,  1  and  2  Mac ; 
in  NT,  Mk  If?"*,  Lk  22"-",  Jn  T^yS",  He,  Ja» 
2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude,  Itev),  but  the  distinction  has 
only  hiatorical  uiguiticance.  These  books,  it  is 
fMiiil,  were  not  known  tUI  a  lato  period;  were  even 
formerly  held  by  tlit;  Fathers  to  be  a**  and  not  can.  ; 
were  at  tintt  permilt«d  to  be  read  only  before 
cat«:hum©n8  (Atlianasuis),  then  before  all  uelievera 
[HiiiiQils},  bnt  only  for  edification,  nut  for  the  con- 
ftrmation  of  doririno ;  but  were  at  lost  adopte<l 
among  Scriptures  of  irrefrufjable  authority. 

This  consistent  position  is  deserted  by  modem 
Catholics  for  bhe  iinhifturical  view  that  the  LXX 
Can.  was  the  original  one,  which  waa  aliortencd 
by  Jews  for  an  autichristian  purpose ;  so  that 
the  words  proto>can.  and  deutero-can.  reverse  tho 
true  state  of  the  ca»e,  and  have  not  even  an 
historical  j  until!  cat  ion  (Kaulen,  in  Wotzer  n. 
\VeIt«,  Enrt/k.'^  est.  'Kiuioii'J. 

(A.)  Pi-ntcstitni.—Y.vv.n  on  the  ground  of  Catholic 
Ecliolarship  thoso  who  denied  the  authority  of  tlie 
Church  must  give  the  A.  a  secondary  place.  The 
tirst  Trot.  c0brt  to  Hx  the  place  of  the  A.  was  made 
by  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Carlstadt,  in  his  Dt 
cnnonkis  tcripturis,  1520.  He  discusses  tho  views 
of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  vindicates  Jeronie'u 
IMwition,  He  gives  the  Heb.  OT  Can.,  Law,  Pro- 
phets, and  Ha^^iourapho,  thinks  thcMu  divisions 
imlicate  a  decreasing  order  of  value,  and  makes 
corresponding  discriminations  in  NT.  OT  ^V.  he 
divides  into  two  clawes :  (I)  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To, 
1  and;  2  Mac;  'Hi  sunt  apocryphi,  i.e.  extra 
canotieui  hebneornm,  tamenn^'iograj'hi.'  (2)  3  and 
4  Ezr,  liar,  Pr.  Man,  Adi.  Du :  '  Ui  Uhri  snnt 
plant!  apocryphi  virgis  ccnsorUs  auiniadvertondi.' 
This  tiignllicHnt  eObrt  remained  almost  ivithout 
effect. 

In  contrast  to  this  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  historical  means  [t-o  return  to  the  original  posi- 
tion), Lutlter  wavered  between  a  free  criticism  of 
thfl  Can.  hy  the  Christian  consciouimeBs,  and,  for 

Sir.icLicjil  piirpo»ei»,  tlie  scceptAnce  of  tlxe  current 
tilk^  lie  wiflhcd  1  Mac  hud  the  place  of  Efit  in 
tho  Caiiou.  Of  Jth,  To.  Sir,  Wis,  he  judges 
favourably.  Even  Ad.  Dn  and  Ad.  Est  have 
much  good  in  them.  Bar  and  2  Mac,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  condemns. 

In  Luther's  Bible  (completed  1534)  the  A.  stand 
tictwccn  OT  and  NT,  with  the  title:  'A.,  that  is 
books  which  are  not  held  equal  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  neverthele-ss  are  useful  and  good  to 
reaiL'     They  inulude  our  A.  with  the  exception  of 
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1  uid  *2  Ed.  Lather's  jademcnt  on  tlicaa  two  bookn 
wu  especiijly  tiufavouraule,  but  for  their  omiaittuii 
he  hiui  Lbe  aulhurity  uf  ilcrutut;,  whuiH)  view  pm- 
baps  alfccted  Ihuir  uxcUtsion  ut  TreiiU 

The  Iteforraotl  Charch  took  n  somewhat  Ie«s 
favourable  Weir  of  the  A.  In  the  Zurich  Dible 
(1321t-1530)  they  fttond,  in  Leo  Jud.'s  tr.,  after  NT, 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Bible,  vith  the  noD-committal 
preface : '  Tlieoe  ore  the  books  which  by  the  aiiciuut^ 
were  not  written  nor  numbercU  aniung  the  lliblical 
books,  and  alito  are  not  found  among  tiie  HebrewH.' 
Here  1  and  2  Ks  arts  included,  an  well  an  3  Mac ; 
while  Thre**,  Pr.  Man,  Ad.  Est  were  added  only  in 
later  edd. 

The  French  Bihlo  of  Calvin  (1535)  puts  the  A. 
between  OT  and  NT,  with  the  title  :  'The  volume 
of  the  a*"  l»ooks  rontiiinetl  in  the  Vulg.  tr.,  which  we 
have  nut  found  in  Hub.  or  Chaldee.'  Here  1  uuil  2 
Hs  arc  included.  A  preface,  doubtlccw  by  Calvin, 
rvuitirme  Jerome's  t-iew  ua  to  the  value  of  these 
bvokB, 

Coverdale  was  the  firrt  to  tr.  tho  A.  from  Gr.  into 
Ent'.  (I530>.  He  put  them  between  OT  and  NT, 
witli  the  title :  '  A|>ocripha.  Tho  bokes  and  treatiiteu 
which  amoDge  the  lathers  of  oldo  are  not  reken'-Hl 
tu  be  of  like  aathorite  whh  the  other  bokes  of  the 
hvbic,  netber  are  they  fuode  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Kebnie.' 

Matthew'a  Bible  (15^7)  renrodunea  Coverdale'a 
A.,  and  translates  Calvin's  Preface,  atatin^  that 
these  books  ore  not  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Church,  nor  u»ed  to  prove  doctrine,  but  only  for 
*furtheriiu<--i:  of  the  knowledge  of  the  history,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  L'odly  manners.* 

Cranmcr'ii   Bible  (1540)  divides  OT  into  three 

EarU:  (1)  Pent.,  (2)  Hist,  books,  (3)  Kemaining 
ooks  ;  and  add*,  '  The  volume  of  tho  bokes  called 
Haciograpba,'  so  called  '  because  they  were  wont 
to  Tic  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it 
were  in  secret  and  apart '  1  But  in  tho  rei-rint  of 
1541  thev  npi>ear  aa  A.,  and  simply  as  'the  fourth 
part  of  tliw  ililile.' 

The  Bishops'  Bible  ri56S)  treaU  the  A.  stjil  more 
favourably.  The  table  of  contentajrives  it  as 
•  The  fourth  part  called  Apocryphua.'  The  separate 
title-page  rcadR,  '  The  Volume  of  the  hookcs  called 
Apocrypha.'  Bot  a  cla.'ij>itied  li.<4t  of  'the  whole 
Scripture  of  the  Ilibli;,' under  the  headings  I.e;;al, 
Historical,  Bapicntial,  and  Prophctit^al,  is  given, 
which  fnllowH  the  Vulff.,  with  two  changes  oiorder 
duo  to  its  scheme  (piit«  1  and  2  Mac  after  Job,  and 
Pfl  before  Is),  and  w'ith  the  addition  of  3  and  4  Ezr, 
with  the  explanation  in  the  case  of  these  two  books 
only  that  they  ore  apocryj.hal. 

In  the  Authorized  Vtirsiou  (ICU)  'the  bookes 
called  Apoervphn '  are  marked  by  the  running  title 
'Apocrypha 'at  the  top  of  the  iiage,  but  have  no 
preiace  or  Kejiamte  tafile  of  contents ;  and  in  tlie 
table  of  lesHons  at  the  beginning  they  are  included 
under  OT. 

The  edd.  so  far  socm  to  indicate  a  growing  rather 
than  dimini:4liing  regard  for  the  l>ooks.  It  was  not 
lon;l,  hrjnever,  before  edii.  of  A\'  Ix-gan  to  appear 
in  which  the  A.  was  omitt<st  (1C2!>,  etc.). 

The  Confessions  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Chnrchcfl  agree substantiatlr  with  Article  vi,  of  the 
Eng.  Church  (Lat.  1562.  Enc.  1571),  which,  with 
the  list  of  A.,  explains :  '  And  the  other  books  (as 
Jerome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  apply  them  to  entablii^b  any  doctrine.'  But  a 
lees  favourable  judgment,  held  at  fir-it  by  few,  has 
endnally,  through  much  eoiitroversy,  prevailed  in 
Proleetantism.  At  the  8vnod  of  Dort  (1618)  a 
strong,  though  nnsoccc.'wfuf.  eftbn  was  made  to  re- 
move the  A.  wholly  from  the  Bible.  In  England  the 
oppo-iition  cnnic  especially  from  the  Purilan!»,  ami 
took   llnal    form  In    the  Wuslmiiutcr    Confession 


(1648) :  'The  books  commonly  colled  A.,  not  l»cing 
of  divine  iuypiiutiou,  are  no  port  of  thu  Can.  of  the 
Smplurij :  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority  in  the 
Churcliof  Goii,  norl^i  be  in  any  otherwise  approved, 
or  made  use  of,  than  other  human  writings.  This 
means  the  exclusion  of  the  A.  from  the  Ilible  and 
from  use  in  Charch  sorvico,  wliich  the  Puritans 
demanded  in  1680.  It  was  not  until  1U27,  after 
two  years*'  sharp  dispute,  that  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  liilde  Society  decided  to  exclude  the  A- 
from  all  its  publications  of  the  Bible. 

Within  the  Oitirch  of  Eni^Iand  the  number  of 
rt'iulings  from  the  A.  has  Ixjen  reduct'd,  Ori|;in- 
ally  covering  Sept.  27-Nov.  ;i3,  in  1867  selections 
from  Wis,  Sir,  and  Bar  only  are  aasigned  for 
Oct,  27-Nov.  I",  beside  some  BeIe<.tiona  for  certain 
holy  days.  The  latter,  with  readings  from  To, 
Wis,  and  Sir  fur  Nuv.  2-20,  oi'e  relAinod  by  tliu 
Amer.  Epis.  Church,  white  Ihc  Irish  removes  all. 

Among  noD'Episcopal  Churches  the  A.  Iulb  had 
in  recent  years  practically  no  recognition. 

On  tho  Continent  the  movement  toward  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  A.  from  edd.  of  tho  Bible  has  been 
tlovver.  The  decision  of  the  British  Society  in 
1827  met  with  a  storm  of  disapproval.  The  con- 
troversy revived  in  1850,  when  uumeious  works 
appeared  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the  A. 
in  edd.  of  the  Bible.  ItA  ablest  champions  were, 
among  Conservative  Bcholars,  Stii'r  and  Hen^ttten- 
berg ;  among  Liberals,  Bleek.  In  the  Kovision  of 
Lullier'a  Bible  (lStt2)  it  still  standi,  with  Luther's 
title. 

Tho  long  controversy  rcgnnling  the  eanouicity 
of  the  a''  books,  in  which  the  power  of  tradition 
and  the  weakness  of  reason  in  matters  of  religious 
concern  arc  conspicuously  illustrated,  may  be  said 
to  luivo  ended  for  Protestantism,  The  mo«lerii 
historical  intereat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  putting 
these  wTitings  in  their  tme  pinco  as  significant 
documenta  of  a  moat  important  era  In  religious 
history. 

LITEaATLTlK,— 1.  Tixt:  rritnchc,  Vilrt  Apoerypfit  Vtfrrit 
Ttttammti,  Grace  Oltaim  1H71) :  EdiL  ot  Lbe  LXJC.  eip.  Swete 
(Cunb.  1S9T-UM]L 

£.  TaAmnanon  nrre  Bmoubu  :  BtUI,  7%«  Variorum  A.  <AV, 
with  varioui  ninderlnKS  and  mdinga),  I8ir2 ;  A  Kevljed  tr.  by 
BlMetl  (below):  CtitirtMi.  Unran.  and  Apocvj/jfltai  Seriptttrtt 
(ISM);  Tlw  RV  ot  the  A.  (\S9h\ 

8.  iMTitODiccTioa  AM*  UoMMUCTARUi :  Solitirer.  nJP,  tr.  )>7 
MMpfaenon,  «t  oL  1886-1800,  |f  S2,  U ;  FritiscJic  uid  OrimDt, 
Kvrtgtfamet  Satffeti$tlut  uvndbueh  tu  den  Aifokryphtu  dn 
Atten  TtgtammU  (LelpEir.  ISSl-lMi);  Ulvdl.  -Ibe  A.  at  tho 
OT'  (UiiM-Sctoll,  (Smw.  toL  XV.  IKW);  'The  Apocryptis.' 
odltcd  by  H.  Waca  {Sptnlut't  Com.  IBSa). 

4.  Uimiiul:  Art.  on  Uie  A.  lii  Ucnot.  HB  Z  Aufl.  (br 
SobUrer):  amith,  DBUhy  Itylc);  Wcizcr  uixl  Wctt«.  i^V'- 
d.  KatAoL  Thtol.*(hy  Kuuluij ;  Huiibrin:cr,  Ji£  [Jt'tvlali]. 

Bk€  Klaoutidc*  Bible,  SKm-Aam,  Ckhos,  uid  Uterature  thera 

auA.  Frank  C.  Porter. 

APOLLONIK  ('ATAXXtft'fa).— Apollonia.  in  Ac  17', 
a  town  through  wliirh  St.  I'aul  [lo^MtHl,  after 
leaving  Amphipolis.  on  his  way  to  Thessalonico.  It 
was  an  inmud  G^uco•'^^accdoDian  town  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonio,  distant  from  Auiidiliiolis  a 
day's  ioorney  (Lir,  xlv.  28)  or  about  30  milutf,  and 
from  Thessaloaica  about  33  miles.  It  lay  not  fur 
from  the  T^ke  Bolbe,  and  tho  Via  Kgtiutia  poinded 
through  it.  Little  is  known  of  its  history.  Its 
name  [so  common  as  to  be  roprcwnted  hv  33 
entries  in  Patily-Wiss.  HE,  three  in  Maccionia 
itself,  while  the  most  important  was  A.  in  IlljTia) 
se4?uis  preserved  in  Uio  modern  t^oltinn  (Leake, 
A'.t;.  iii.  458).  WiLUAii  P.  DiCKSOS. 

AP0LL0NID8  {'kT9K\<hviot).  —  Apollonins.  a 
personal  oame  of  frequent  occurrence  (nn<ler  whicli 
129  entries  appear  in  Pnuly-Wiss.  .^£1.  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  1  and  2  Mac. 

t.  The  first,  in  the  apparent  order  of  time,  is 
descrilKd   {2   Mac    3^)    as  son    uf    Thrasa>ua    (or 
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Throscas ;— the  RV  dotes  tbe  t«xt  as  probably 
corrupt,  and  fiu;;ytrsti»,  an  perhajiii  the  trne  reading, 
'AjtoUonimi  of  I'arsiiH'),  Fuid  gttvumur  {<rrfiaTijy6t)  of 
C<ple-Syria  and  Pbfpiiico  unilor  Selt-'uciui  IV. 
Pliil«j«it«r  (li.r.  187-175).  One  Simon,  de-sij^nated 
lis  yovtmor  (RV  guardian)  of  the  temple  ('2  Mac 
3*  wpoardryp),  Imvitig  had  diffL-rcncCM  with  th«  higli- 
liHest  Oniaa  conceminf;  'inarket-adniini«tratiuu' 
liyoparo/dat  seeius  prufcrable  Ui  the  common 
rcailinj;  -wafapofUat),  took  hia  revenge  br  suggest- 
ing to  AjHilIonins  that  the  temple  at  Jems,  con- 
tained untold  treiisiiren,  which  might  tempt  the 
king's  cupidity.  A,  convoyed  the  suggestion  to 
SelcneoB,  and  induced  him  to  send  Ucuodonia  hia 
clianeellor  {HV  ;  not  'treasurer,'  AV),  to  Jerus. 
to  plunder  the  temple.  The  devices  of  Heliodurmi, 
the  conHtemaUon  occasioned  by  hiii  piir[)o»e,  andi 
the  amiaritiun  by  which  it  waa  ImtllfMi,  arrt  nnrrat«4l 
in  2  Slac;  3.  In  4  Mn«  4'*"  the  attempt  is  pn*scnt«d 
oa  the  act  of  A.  himself,  and  not  of  HcUouorus. 

2.  At  2  Mac  4"  an  A.,  non  of  Menestheas, 
api>car»,  ncnt  by  AntiuchuM  Kpiphancs  aa  envoy 
to  Egypt  on  occAHion  of  the  'enthroning'  (which 
•eeniH  the  bent  I nterji rotation  of  wpwroxXiffia  or 
rf>uToK\-^aia,  literally  the  itn't  'sitting  on,'  or 
formal  '  call  to '  the  throne)  of  I*tolemy  Philometor 
(in  B.C.  173).  lie  may  not  improbably  be  the 
BamoA.  who  is  mentioned  by  Livy  {xlii.  6]  as  having 
headed  an  embassy  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome. 

3.  At  '2  Mac  5*'"  we  titid  on  A.  sent  by 
Anttochus  Epiphanee  (in  I1.C.  166],  with  an  annyof 
23,0(M>  men,  to  Jiidn^a,  under  orderti  to  slay  all  tltat 
were  of  age  for  military  Kervice,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  cliiklren.  Coming  to  Jcru8.  under  pre* 
text  of  peace,  he  took  advantoue  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  Jews  were  keeping  their  day  of  rest,  to 
moftsacre  *  great  muttitudc».'  Ue  is  characterised 
08  'that  detestable  ringleader'  (ItV  'lord  of 
[lolIutionB  * ;  fivaipxVt  Q^^  oct-nrring  elsewhere, 
possibly  'ruler  of  the  Myciana,'  but  probably 
'  leader  in  foul  decda '),  while  the  use  of  the  article 
Bccms  to  point  to  one  previously  mentioned,  and  so 
Buggeflts  Itib  identity  with  the  '  governor  of  Ctele- 
Syna'  (in  ch.  3"  and  4*:  No.  1  above).  The 
interval  of  nine  years  leaves  this  at  itmat  doubtful  ; 
but  tliere  is  leiui  rtiaiion  to  qnealion  hitt  iU^-ntity  with 
th«  iwrson  not  namud  but  described  at  I  Mac  1'* 
as'cnief  collector  of  tribute' sent  by  thcHclIenizing 
king  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  destraction.  Jos. 
{Ant.  xn.  vii.  1)  dciiignatoa  him  oa  Lomniandant 
(oTpaTvyAj)  of  Saniaria  (apparently  =  provincial 
govenior,  (upii4ipx>}i,  XII.  v.  6),  and  rcconlR  hin  sub- 
wH{uonlfaIl,  in  conflict  will)  Judas  MaccabKUS,  aa 
does  aUo  1  Mac  3'"'", 

4<  At  3  Mac  IS*  A.,  'eon  of  Genntcns,'  appears 
OB  one  uf  the  local  comnmndantn  who,  nutwith- 
ataiidinu  the  covenant  that  the  Jews  bliould  have 
rest  aim  leave  to  ol»«;r%-e  tlieir  own  laws,  continual 
to  vex  thcm^  and  to  countenance  ituch  attacks  on 
their  liberties na  the  trcvicherous  masMicre  at  Joppa, 
whicli  JiidnK  hniitened  to  avenge.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him,  The  patronymic  'son  of 
("•Hnnipus'  diHtinguiBhes  him  from  (1)  the  eon  of 
Thrajwru."*  and  ('J)  the  non  of  Mene«thens:  and 
the  BUggeslion  of  Winer  (HU'ii  s.v.,  fallowing 
Luther's  rendering  tdlen),  that  Vtryalou  might  be 
taken  U5  nn  ad  jcctivc,' the  wcIl-lNirn,' u»cil  iruiiiailly 
fiireauniably  of  the  lattor),  is  highly  imprulmble ; 
for,  OS  Grimm  remarks,  the  irony  would  Ire  too 
covert,  and  Ocnnxua  occurs  eliwwhere  aa  a  proper 
name  (Pape,  e.v.]. 

8.  When  Demetriua  II.  Nikator  come  forward  to 
claim  his  father's  crown  in  rivalry  to  Alexander 
BaJ&M  (about  B.C.  148),  wo  Icam  from  1  Mac.  10"-* 
that  ho  ap[K>inted  {KcHrrrf^tv)  A.,  who  wa«  over 
Ccele-Syria ;  who  gathertHi  a  great  force,  cliall(«nc«d 
Jonathan  the  higli  prieat  a«  a  wipfK^rler  of  Bams, 
but,  after  m  Mries  of  succctuifiLl  nuuiiRUvrea  on  the 


part  of  Jonathan  with  the  support  of  lii'^  brother 
Simon,  wa^  defeated  in  battle  at  Azotus  (ll.c.  147)- 
From  the  mode  of  exprewiion,  he  would  xeem  to 
have  been  previously  governor  under  ItalaA,  and 
won  over  by  Ucmclrius  ;  which  ir  the  more  prob- 
able, if  he  is  Co  be  identified  with  the  A.  mentioned 
hr  i'cdybiun  (xxxi.  19.  Oand  21.  2)  as  the  airrpotint 
(/(jr<t«r-brother)  and  cunfidaut  of  the  elder 
Demetrius,  who  shared  in  the  plot  for  his  rwmpu 
from  Rome,  and  may  reodil}*  nave  cynipiilhiacd 
with  the  claims  of  the  younger,  when  he  tame  to 
assert  them.  Jo9.  (Ant.  Xlli.  iv. '3)  calln  him  a 
Daian,  i.e.  one  of  tho  Dai  or  Bahic  near  tho 
Caspian  Sea,  and  speaks  as  though  he  fought 
agamiit  JouaUian  in  the  interest  of  Balas  ;  but  this, 
AH  (irimm  (in  loc.)  tthows,  is  much  less  probable. 
Tiie  circumstance  tliat  the  A.  of  Polybius  had  two 
brothprn,  Meleagpr  and  Mene-Hthen!<  (xxxi.  21.  2j,  la 
a  Bonicwhat  (deader  ground  for  aaMUining  relation- 
fillip  to  the  son  of  Mencsthcus  (No.  3  above). 

Wu.UAM  r.  UlUKSON. 

AF0LL0PHARE8  ('AiroWa^irT,  2  Mac  1U»},  a 
•Syrian  kilted  at  the  taking  of  Gazara  bv  Judos 
MaccsK-PUs.  This  GazarH  is  not  tlm  well-known 
town  In  the  Shephelah,  near  to  Nicoi^nlis  and 
Ekron ;  probably  it  should  be  id^-ntihed  with 
J^ter  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  in  the 
^Vmmonitc  country  (ao  RawIiDson}.    Sco  1  %[ac  5". 

H.  A.  WiiiTB. 

APOLLOS  ('ArsWi^i).  —  An  Alexandrian  Jew 
(An  IS-*).  AjKjUoniuH,  of  wliiL-h  ApoUos  is  a 
imtunil  abbreviation,  is  the  reading  of  Cud.  D, 
tliH  chtpf  reprpBcntalive  of  thfi  Weattm  text  of 
the    AL't»,    whii'h    is    hero   very    interesting,    and 

Srobably  presents  a  genuine  tradition.  He  is 
c-sorihc'd  ns  'fer^'cnt  in  Bplrit'  (sec  Ro  12"),  as 
'  iin  eluiiDcnt  man'  (for  \lrnQ%  means  this  rather 
than  '  It'jirneJ  '),  and  as  '  mighty  in  the  Scripture*,' 
t.e.  well  veTBed  in  the  Cir.  OT.  Hu  seeum  to 
have  been  connected  i^-ith  Alexandria  by  early 
Tcaidcnce  aa  well  a*  by  race,  for  D  reconls  that 
Iiis  religious  instruction  was  receive<l  if  t^  warplSu 
Ue  came  to  KpheHua  in  the  summer  of  54,  whilo 
8l  Paul  was  on  bin  third  missionary  journey,  and 
there  '  he  spake  and  taught  accurately  tbe  things 
concerning  Jckuh,  knowing  only  thi;  baritisin  of 
John  :  and  he  began  to  Ri>wik  Ixlldly  in  tlie  s^Tia- 
gogne.'  The  precise  character  of  U'tn  rsligiouB 
knowledtre  is  not  ca.si!y  detcmuDed  from  thc^e 
few  worilH.  It  has  been  generally  held  that  A. "a 
inntniction  in  'the  way  of  tho  Lord'  (v.»*,  see 
Is  4(j^,  Mt  3')  was  Hucli  aa  any  ncll-cduwittti 
Jaw  ml^lit  have  gathered  from  teaching  like  that 
of  the  Baptist,  b^*d  on  the  Mcasianic  prophecies. 
This  vien  i?  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  tho 
account  of  what  hapjiencd  when  St.  Paul  retumej 
to  Ephcftiis  after  A.  s  departure.  He  there  fonnd 
twelve  diwiiilcs,  who  b«ing  asked,  *  Did  ye  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?'  returned  an 
anikwer  which  showecl  tlicir  iguorancQ  of  any  dis- 
tinctivo  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  cxpfainud 
that  tliey  lia^l  foiinerly  rei-eivwl  John'.'*  bnplisni, 
but  willingly  nccpplcd  tliP  Christian  rit«  at  St. 
Paul's  hand»,  It  is  probable  that  these  men  were 
disciples  of  A.,  and  that,  liaving  been  influenced  by 
bin  teaching  in  the  ftynogogiies  of  Ephesus,  their 
knowledge  of  Christiati  truth  fairly  represented  his. 
Rut  Blatw  {in  loc.)  \Ki\ntn  out  that  the  words  ^atfijra/ 
and  rirrti-ffayTtt  used  of  them  are  never  luted  wive 
of  ChrietianH,  and  thun  some  knowlcdgu  at  tho 
least  of  tho  Christian  storv  may  Ite  sunposeti  to 
have  been  theirs.  Indeed  A.  is  eaid  (v,»)  to  have 
tnuglit  infit^us  the  things  concerning  Jesus,  al- 
though ho  know  only  of  the  baptivm  of  John. 
Anil  so  Blaas  suggests  that,  possibly  from  a 
wrilten  GomihjI  which  had  reached  Alexandria,  A. 
had  leumt  trie  main  facts  of  the  Lord's  life,  and 
that  Ills  ignorance  of  Christian  baptism  may  be 
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villained  by  bis  not  bavin;,'  come  in  tlm  way  of 
Ghristiftn  teachers.  TakiD^  ttiU  vibw.  tlie  n&iT& 
tive  prof  iMiil*  njitiirally  :  '  But  when  Pribcillu  and 
AqnUA  hcnnl  him,  thuy  took  hini  unto  Uit^oi,  and 
cxpoun'lod  unto  hiui  llie  way  uf  tiod  i.KpidiitTtpof.' 
It  would  seem  probabW.  thougli  thtt  fact  iH  nut 
•tsied.  that  A.  received  DAptium  at  their  hands,  a^ 
bin  follovrors  in  a  like  case  did  at  tJie  hands  of  St. 
Paul.  After  some  stay  in  Kphesua,  A.  determiBed 
to  go  Ui  Corinth,  an  invitation  to  do  m>  haviui^ 
come  to  hini,  atTottUnK  to  the  \Ve!-t*;rn  text,  from 
certain  Corinthians  »lio  weru  in  F.plicsus  iit  thu 
time.  They  gave  him  lettt^nt  of  coiuim-ndiiliuii, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Corinth  'ha  helped  thcin 
unch  which  had  believed  throuf^h  eracu ;  for  hu 
powftrfuliy  confuted  the  Jews  and  that  publicly, 
ithowiag  by  the  Scripturefl  that  Jesus  waa  the 
Christ '(Ads'"). 

In  the  Hprin-;  of  A7,  A.  having  retomed  to 
Epheatw,  we  U-arn  from  1  C-o  (see  e«p.  1'^  ami  3*) 
that  there  were  divisionK  ainon)'  the  CUrJHtiaiia  at 
Corinth,  the  names  of  Paul  and  A.  (aa  well  as  of 
Petori  beiuft  UHcd  as  those  of  party  Itiadere.  *  The 
question  nt  issue  may  have  been  only  a*  to  the 
relative  importnnctr  of  Paul  and  A.  in  tlio  foondtng 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
there  wax  aim  a  dillcicncu  in  the  manner  in  wliii:h 
tbe  gospel  wa«  pre^nted  by  eiich.  Pos-iiblv  the 
eloquence  of  A.  a.^  contrasteil  with  St.  f'aurii 
ragged  style  (see  1  Co  2'%  2  Co  ll")  afipcnled  to 
a  certain  cultivated  class  at  Corinth,  and  it  may 
be  {though  for  this  there  is  no  uroofj  that  xomu 
doctrinnJ  dilTereuccs  appeared  after  tbe  lapse  of 
Tears.  The  teaching  of^A-'s  follower*  may,  e.g., 
nav«  degenerated  into  Antinoniian  (ina!<ticiiim. 
However  that  may  lie,  the  Corinthian  Church  waa 
aiplatcd  by  bitterly  oppoaeil  factions  aa  late  n»  the 
time  of  Clement  ot'  Rome.  But  it  is  unlikely  tliat 
liiere  wius  any  personal  disaureemeot  between  St. 
Paul  and  A.     It  has  indiK-*d  been  suKgested  that  ui 

1  Co  2^  ijt.  Paul  liu«  the  elor|uent  A.  in  bin  mind, 
sod  again  in  2  Co  V,  whure  be  declarus  tbut  he 
at  leaat  needed  no  commt-ndatory  letters ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  A.  ia  not  mentioned  at  all  an  one  of 
tbe  founders  of  the  Christian  society  at  Conntli  in 

2  Co  1".  But  however  wc  explain  these  passages, 
they  do  not  prove  anythm^;  like  serioua  estrange- 
ment. In  1  Co  16",  St.  Paul,  probably  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  for  A,,  says,  '  A^  tourbin;::  A.,  the 
brother,  I  besuu;{lit  liitii  much  to  come  unto  you 
with  the  brethren,  and  it  wa8  nut  at  all  hi^i  will  to 
come  now  [or  '  not  Cod's  will  that  he  should 
come  now  *J ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  »)mll  have 
opportunity.'  A.  moy  well  liave  l&ecn  unwilling  to 
return  at  a  time  wIil-il  \n»  pic^nue  would  inllame 
party  spirit.  The  lant  meinlion  of  A.  in  tlie  NT  is 
in  Tit  3".  He  w.-w  then  {a.i>.  67)  in  Crete,  or  wiut 
shortly  expected  there ;  and  St.  Paul  urges  Titus 
to  set  bini  forward  on  his  jonmey  with  Zenas, — a 
kindly  meesa^'e  which,  while  it  does  not  8U;j;^ost 
pers-onol  intimacy,  does  not  suggest  cither  any 
aitferenco  of  interest  or  hostility  of  sentiment. 
Jerome  iin  /m-.)  thinks  that  A.  retired  to  Crete 
until  he  Ward  that  the  diviiiioas  at  Cvrintli  were 
healet),  and  8ayH  that  he  then  returned  and  bei^aiue 
bifthnp  of  that  city. 

It  wa>i  first  suggested  by  Luther,  and  the  opinion 
is  now  widely  held,  that  A.  wo^^  the  author  uf  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    See  Hkbkkws. 

LnviATr-«E.— Conflwftrp  »nd  Howmn,  .9L  taul,  vol,  U.  ch. 
xlr.  Ntandtr,  FUtHling,  bk.  UI.  eh.  vli.  Ucuaii.  St.  Paul, 
nn.  itii,  x:-;rt.  Mam,  Om.  on  Acts,  pp.  201-3,  uia  in  EipoM. 
Yimt*.  rii.  JO*  ;  Wright,  it.  li.  8.  J.  H.  BEUNAKD. 

*  FUhl,  lollowtnc  ChiTSMtofn,  on  1  Co  <■,  tofgtttM  thkt  Ui* 

Mna  of  U)«i  rval  party  IcMlrr*  arv  not  known  to  m.  and  (.hmt 

St.  rkul  aubitiUitcd  fur  Lbrni  hU  own  nunraiiil  thmtof  Apollot. 

Dul,   thourt)  Ui*  notv  i»  Intcn-ntlni;.  •*«  pn-tcr  to  follow  Uia 

SiBtptvr  Mi3  owr*  itnul  int^nirotalioii  in  Uui  Uit. 


APOLLYON  (■A»o.V\.*r»  '  Destroyer).— The  tr.  of 
the  Ueb.  name  !'<'<«(>,  the  angel  of  the  Abyss  in  Itev 
9*"",  who  waa  king  over  tlie  destructive  locusts. 
In  the  Talm.  tract  Shabbnth  5.V  we  lind  reference 
to  the  on^^els  of  de.^truetion  (nSan  'sit^;)  whonccom- 
plitth  Gu<rsjnur|i(uw  nn  the  wickeil.  Tbpj'  are  -six  in 
number  :  Wrath,  Indignation,  Anger,  Destnietion, 
Desolation,  and  Consumption.  Over  these  are 
placed  Aluuldon  and  Maweth  (rn?  Death).  See 
Weber,  System  der  J'al.  T/uutl.  p.  16fl  f.  These 
are  obviouidy  later  Judaic  development'*  of  the 
simpler  ideua  of  OT  ;  for  the  tendency  of  Judaism 
uftec  the  Exile,  and  csp.  during  the  Gr.  pericxl, 
was  to  interpolate  personal  m^iating  activities 
between  the  euperBonsuous  and  the  phenomenal 
world.  But  though  this  enonuuuB  deveiupmunt  of 
angelology  waa  stimulated  by  Hellenic  6peeulati*-o 
ideas,  ita  ultimate  source  mu»t  be  traced  to  Bab. 
religion  (cf.  Schwally,  Diu  Leben  nrtchiinn.  Tude, 
pp.  140  f.).  Resjiectin^r  the  plague  deuion-t of  Bob. 
exoreiHUi  and  iienMinibuationn  of  evil,  see  SaycC] 
Hihhfrt  Lert.  pp.  306  312 ;  cf.  also  3*27-335. 

Another  name  of  like  signification  to  that  of  A. 
is  the  Hellenic  'kauoSa.io%  Asjnotttetut,  a  name  which 
occurs  in  To  3*  aa  that  of  the  rvil  npirit  whirh  hIi-.w 
tite  seven  ha>ilm.nils  of  Sarah,  duu;,'hter  of  Itaguel. 
Tliia  is  the  (Irn-oihcd  form  of  the  lleb.  'I^^k,  '  Dea- 
troyer.'  The  derivation  of  thi«  name  must  obviously 
bo  Ronght  in  tbe  Ueb.  icci  'to  destroy.'  The 
etymology  whichconneetaitwith  the  Pers.  Afishnm 
iladva,  leader  of  the  devoa,  adopted  by  Levy  In  his 
Chaldee  Lex.  from  Windischninnn  (Zoroimtr. 
atuUiea),  is  by  no  means  so  probable.  This  personi- 
fication appeant  to  be  the  .-lame  an  6  'O\a0pf6iiii^  of 
WiH  IM".  In  the  Targ.  on  Ec  I"  ho  is  called  ttzSo 
'Ttn  '  king  of  evil  spiritB.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Jewish  fables  which  represent 
Asuiodieus  as  the  olFspriDg  of  Tubolcain  and  hia 
siKter  Noema.  Respecting  Tanl's  use  of  iXofiptirrris 
in':^  of  Ex  12^),  introduced  by  him  into  the 
narrativo  of  Nu  lO""*-,  see  Heinriei  •  Meyer  on 
1  Co  10". 

The  OT  conceptions  respecting  Abaddon  may  bu 
gathered  from  a  eompariMju  of  tije  pfuwigcM  Job 
20*  2««  31".  In  tbe  fiwt  of  the«^  the  word 
Abaddon  stands  in  parallelism  wit}i  Slie/il  or  the 
underworld  (Hmlen),  ju-it  an  we  tind  iu  Pr  19'^ 
Deltt'Zii'ch  in  hii*  comment  on  thiu  last  paesage 
endeavoum  to  draw  a  di.stinction  liotween  SlieAl 
and  Abaddon,  the  latter  designating  the  lowest 
depth  of  Uatles;  but  I  see  no  warraikt  for  tbiii  in 
OT,  though  in  later  times  w*e  know  that  sueh  a 
diiitinction  was  made  {Schwally,  ibul.  p.  160,  on 
Lk  Itp".  and  Wendt,  Tcachirifj  u/Jextu,  i.  p.  I6ft*. 
Moreover,  in  Job  31'^  the  same  conception  prevail 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  in  the  prL>vious  OT 

faasages  to  which  we  have  reftrrud.  So  ulw  in 
'a  S8",  where  Abaddon  and  the  grave  atand  in 
parallelism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of 
notteu  that  in  Job  2S^  m'u  lind  the  Ivginnln^'n  of 
tliat  person ilientaon  which  in  later  tinice  wan  to 
have  80  extended  a  dev<donment.  For  in  that 
(lOasage  both  Abaildon  and  Death  are  penionilieil, 
and  words  are  asi-ribc<l  to  them.  Cf.  the  vivid  and 
dramatic  nortrayal  of  the  devouring  SheM  in  Ij> 
5'*.  On  the  use  of  p;((  in  the  Wisdom  literature 
of  OT  see  art.  Aoaudon. 

Owen  C.  Whttehoose. 

APOSTASY.— The  F.ng.  wurd  doeji  not  occur. 
The  Gr.  A-Totrraffta  is  iiaeu  twice :  (1)  in  deJining  tbe 
charge  uia<le  against  St.  Paul  [.'Vc  2P')  that  be 
'  taught  all  the  Jew*  which  are  among  the  Gentilcn 
to  fuiTsake  Moses'  (ho  AV,  RV  ;  Gr.  drairraaitiy  ditA 
Mwiv/ui,  lit.  'a.  from  Mosea') ;  and  (3)  as  the  word 
used  for  the  'falling  away'  (so  AV,  RV)  which 
precedes  or  accompanies  the  revelation  of  the 
'  Man  of  Sin '  (2  Th  2^).  See  Comni.  in  lor.  and 
art,  Man  of  Sin.  J.  Hastings. 
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APOSTLE.— The  proper  meaning  of  dr^MrtoKot  is 
an  ambofi&aUor,  who  not  only  cairics  a  measat-'t] 
like  an  iyytXot,  bul  aliiu  ruprcsenU  tlic  sender,  so 
Herodotiw  |i.  21)  of  AJyutlea  to  ililetus;  (v.  38) 
of  MilotuH  to  SjiarUi.  The  inllueuv«  of  Athuus 
dlvert»l  it  fur  a  tim»  {e.g.  Demusth.  p.  £52)  to 
mean  a  uaval  aqniidron  ;  and  in  later  law  drioToXM 
were  the  littcrte  dimutorias  by  whicli  u  case  was  re- 
ferred to  a  hi;;Utir  court.  In  Hel.  Greek  it  returns 
li>  its  oUicr  iiR'aiiing.  This  b  not  very  distinct  in 
1  K  14"  (Aliijah  dr.  ffxNijpij  toJurobooiitV  wife),  the 
uiily  pluco  whcru  it  i»  foitud  iu  LXX,  though 
SynimocliuH  hoa  it  clear  iu  U  18'(lhat  sendcth  c-y:f 
liy  the  wa).  So  Uiore  Heom  to  liave  bcon  dir^cTToXoi 
Kcnt  from  Jemsalem  to  collwt  the  temple  money, 
and  dv^tfToXoi  »cnt  by  the  foreign  Jews  to  brin"  it 
to  Jorus.  Later  on,  the  pntnarch  at  Tiberias  had 
dirA<rra\iH  a,t  his  dispo»il  (Epipb.  Jiar.  30,  p.  l'2\i; 
Cod.  Theod.  xviii  8.  14,  where  Uonorius,  in  3^, 
abolishes  the  whole  iiyHtecu  of  taxation.  See 
Golhufriai,  ad  tuc). 

In  NT  it  ia  fonnd  Mt  10*  (rwf  St  S^SRtKa  Av.), 
Mk  6*  (ot  dx.— those  sent  forth,  v.'),  .In  13"  (in  the 
general  sense),  and  frequently  in  Luke  and  Paul. 
Onc«  (He  3')  of  our  Lord  lliniself,  wliicb  in  the 
Lhoiuht  of  Jn  IT'". 

After  the  aauunition  the  number  of  the  Lord'H 
a|KWtle3  wa."*  not  Jixed  at  twelve,  exct'jit  in  the 
tigurative  langaa^o  ol  Kcv  SI'*.  Suiting  aaidti 
envoya  of  men  {'J  Co  8=  dT.  4KK\ijfitZ»,  Ph  2* 
ufiSiu  Si  dr.)  and  false  apoRtt{>!t  (2  Co  \V*,  Kev  2') 
who  needed  to  bo  triwl  (contrast  irtlfia^ar  with 
1  Jn  4>  ioKiu4('Tf),  we  have  hrtst  Matthias,  though 
it  b  best  left  an  open  i^ueHtiun  whether  ho  was 
permaiuntt*/  numbered  with  tlic  Ktcvcn.  Of  Pant 
and  Barnabas  there  can  bo  no  doubt  it.g.  Ac  14'* 
ol  dr.  B.  Kai  II.),  and  of  Jaine:ii  tllu  iAtul'n  brotln'T 
very  little  (Gat  I",  1  Co  15^  and  perhaps  &■). 
Anuronicus  and  Junian  at  Jtome  seem  to  be 
'notable'  apostles  (Ito  10'  iirlrtjtuH  ir  rvTs  dr.),  and 
[Kf&sibly  Silvanuit  also  was  an  atiustlc.  On  the 
other  hand,  Timothy  is  &hut  out  by  the  peelings 
of  2  Co,  Col,  I'h,  and  possibly  2*  Ti  4^"  (ri-a-rrt- 
XwToC),  and  Aj>oUos  (I  Co  4"-*  in  iiidccialvc)  by 
Clement  [£f.  47),  who  most  likely  knew  the  fact  of 
the  case. 

The  fin»t  qualification  of  the  apostle  was  to  have 
•seen  the  Lord  '  (Lie  24",  Ac  I"-",  I  Co  9'),  for  hia 
lirst  duty  was  to  bear  witnesn  of  the  lord's  resur- 
rection (e.a.  also  Ac  2").  Matthias,  Paul,  and 
James  (1  Co  IS^)  liad  this  qualiKcation  ;  protiably 
UamalHUi.  Andronicim,  and  <lunia«,  vrlio  wcrt;  all 
of  the  eartie^it  discipl^»  ;  and  very  pot<«ib1y  Silvanus 
also.  On  Ihn  other  band,  it  is  unukelj'of  Apollos, 
hardly  iJOMible  of  Timothy,  who  were  not  apo»tle«. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition 
M-as  ever  waircd,  unless  we  throw  forward  the 
Tt'tching  into  the  2nd  oont.  The  second  qualifica- 
tion was  {2  Co  12")  the  '  signs  of  an  apostle,'  whioU 
cousiBted  partly  in  all  pationc4>,  partly  in  signs  and 
wonders  and  powora,  and  partly  again  {e.g.  1  Co  9") 
in  eflcetive  work  among  hu  own  carvc>rt«. 

ThcMc,  however,  were  only  nualiticatiGns  whitih 
others  also  held.  A  dirwt  call  was  al-io  needed, 
for(l  Co  12*  (9rro  6  0ei,i,  Eph  4"  aOrbt  tSvKrr)  no 
human  authority  could  choose  an  apostle.  In  the 
CAse  of  nnmabos  and  Saul  (.\c  li*)  an  outward 
commisrion  from  the  Church  was  added ;  and  if 
Matthias  remained  an  apoatle,  wc  umst  for  ouiw 
aanuine  that  the  outward  apjvoiriltnent  somehow 
lnchidi::d  the  inward  call  o(  the  Spirit. 

The  work  of  the  apoatle  was  (1  Co  I")  to  preach, 
or  (2  Co  5*,  Ejih  6*1  to  be  an  amliasRodor  on  be- 
half of  ChriBt.  He  was  (Lk  2I«)  to  be  a  witness 
to  nil  nations,  an^  (Mt  2S")  to  make  disciples  of 
them,  so  that  the  whole  world  was  his  mission 
Held.  There  is  no  authentic  traco  (legends  in 
Etu.  B£  Hi.  1,  and  apocryphal  works)  of  any  local 


division  of  the  world  amongst  the  apostles,  though 
(Gal  2*)  it  was  settled  at  thii  Conforenee  that  tue 
Three  were  to  go  to  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  tho  Gentiles.  St.  Paul's  rcfu»td  (Ko  15")  to 
*  build  on  another  luan'si  foundutiuu '  was  due 
rather  to  courtesy  and  prudeiiee  than  to  any  iiar- 
ticiilar  assLgnniont  of  districts  to  another  apotstle. 

U  follows  that  tliH  Bposlle  belonged  to  tlie 
Church  in  general,  and  had  no  local  tie^i.  Ue  had 
a  light  indeed  (1  Co  9*-  ■■  "1  to  eat  and  Jrink  and 
live  oil"  the  gushcl,  and  to  lead  about  a  Christian 
wiiiiiai)  im  a  wile  ;  but  thi^i  was  all.  Ilia  Lifu  waa 
spent  in  journeyingB,  in  laltoars,  and  di.-stresflcs 
(2  Co  6*)i  titnnfnng  in  the  front  of  dan;;itr  like 
(1  Co  4*)  Bomo  doomed  besliarius  of  thu  aniphi- 
theatro.  Certain  dwelling-place  he  had  none. 
The  Teachiny  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  hint  a  false 

froj>het  if  he  stays  a  third  day  in  one  piaoc.  Hu 
'auJ  worked  for  months  together  from  Corinth  and 
EpheJiUB  ;  hut  thev  were  only  o«ntrft»*  for  hU  work, 
I1U  MtLled  home  uir  him.  Unlv  the  unique  {Msi- 
tion  of  Jems,  seemed  to  call  for  a  stationary 
ai-Kistle  in  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  more- 
over, was  not  one  of  tho  Twelve.  John  and  Pliitip. 
mid  possibly  Andrew,  only  settled  dovin  in  Asia  m 
tlieir  old  age. 

The  aiH»itle'n  relation  to  the  Cliurches  he  founded 
was  naturally  indetinite.  Me  would  (.^c  14^) 
choose  their  hrst  1o<:h1  ulHcials,  start  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  generally  htip  them  with  fatherly 
couusol  (1  Co  4*  *•)  when  he  saw  ooca.tion.  Thero 
is  MO  sign  that  he  took  any  share  in  tli«ir  ordinary 
adminiairation.  St.  I'aul  interferes  with  it  only 
ill  eases  where  the  Churclios  have  gone  scriotU'ly 
wrong.  All  llmt  be  s^enis  to  aim  at  In  (I)  to  up- 
hold the  authority  committed  to  him  ;  (2)  to  clioeic 
teachings  which  made  the  gospel  viiiii,  like  the 
duty  of  circumcision,  the  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  the  need  of  ascetiei.'^ni ;  (3)  to  stop  otf' 
pnratr.  miHCuiiduct  which  the  Churi:!ies  ihemselvcs 
would  tiut  stop,  as  whi'u  the  Corinthians  saw  no 
great  harm  in  fornication,  ur  turned  tho  lrf)rd's 
Supper  into  a  scene  of  disorder.  Qneftion!«  referre*! 
to  him  he  answers  as  f or  aa  possible  on  general 
priDcinlcs,  givine  ^1  Co  7)  a  command  of  tho  I^rd 
when  ho  can,  and  in  default  of  it  an  opinion  of  liis 
own,  and  sometimes  a  hint  that  they  need  not 
have  asked  him.  In  general,  the  apostle  is  not  a 
regular  ruler  in  the  same  seuse  as  a  modern  bisliop, 
but  an  occasional  referee  like  the  visitor  of  a  college, 
who  acts  only  in  case  of  siieeial  need. 

LmaATCKB.— Lltrbltoot,  Gal.,  Exeureus  on  Tlu  yamt  a»4 
OJiMnfan  Jpattie  ;  IIuniKk,  T*xU  u.  UnUrt.  il.  l,pp.  l«-US  ; 
Welrmckur,  Ayo»<.  ZeilitUe/'  {>»1-M0:  Ilaui<l.  7ui>t  Vcnt.ttMt' 
tiU*d.Apcgto{aUiB*A'.'r.,lSM.  H.  M.  GWATKIS, 

APOTHECARY  is  found  Ex  30*^  »37",  2  Ch  16", 
Neh  3',  Ec;  10',  and  in  every  case  KV  gives  per- 
fttnter  instead.  For  the  r«f.  is  not  to  the  selling  of 
drugs,  hut  to  the  making  of  perfumes  (ncn  spice, 
perrume  ;  Hi^j  to  mix  spice  or  manufacture  perfume; 
nj>^  a  perfumer),  lint  in  Sir  38*  49'  (ML'pt\i«i()  ItV 
TL'tains  a.,  thoii;;h  from  4iH  it  is  evident  thai  the 
perfumer  Is  mcauL  J.  HastIXGS. 

APPAIM  (D:cti  'the  nostrils '}.— Son  of  Nadab,  n 
man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  2**").    Sw  Genkalooy. 

APPAREL. — In  early  Eng.  a.  is  used  of  honse- 
hold  furiviliirc,  thu-  rigging  of  a  sliip,  aud  the  like, 
but  iu  AV  it  is  fonhaed  to  clothmg.  Although 
the  wnrd  is  now  ptucticall^  obsol.,  KV  (following 
older  VSS)  has  intriHluued  it  Kome  ten  t4ruefi.  Iu 
1  S  n**"  ■  a.  replaces  *arniour'  of  AV.  very 
properly,  for  the  reference  is  to  Saul's  miUtsry 
dress,  not  hU  armour.  1  P  3*  RV  *tlie  incormpt- 
iblc  a.  of  a  meek  and  auiet  spirit'  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  lig.  use  of  tlio  word  In  the  Bihiu.    (Cf. 
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Vh  2*,  Tind&le's  tr.,  'nnd  wax  fottml  in  his  a.  09  « 
man,"  AV  and  RV  *faahion).  Apparelled  occurs 
2  S  13«  Lk  7*:  to  wliiuh  KV  Rd<U  Ps  93>w 
(Iwtb  tig.}.    So«  DitKss.  J.  llAirrtKGS. 

APPAREMTLT.  onl;'  Nu  12«.  aiul  in  the  old 
ftenw  of  'ojtcniy,'  'evulently,'  nut  aa  now,  '  seem- 
ingly':  ''With  fiiin  M'ill  I  Hin-ak  mouth  to  mottth, 
even  a.  (KV  'manifeatly  ),  luirl  nut  in  dark 
■peeobes.'  Cf.  SiiakM.  t'otn.  Err,  iv.  i.  18 — 
'  II  he  ffcould  Morn  mc  to  ftpjMvciitlv*. 

J.  Hastinqs. 
APPARITION.— Thia  word  doea  not  owur  in  AV 
except  in  tlie  Ajiocr.,  Wis  17'  {Gr.  MaXfta,  HV 
'spectral  form').  2  Mac  3"  (Or.,  in^ftia,  KV 
'ap|>aritioD,'  RVm  'manifestation),  and  5*  {Gr. 
()rt^<Uria,  RV  'viaion,'  KVm  'manifei>tAt:on '). 
The  KcWsere  hove  intiodnocd  a,  at  Mt  N».  Mk  6** 
Ma  tr.  of  i^itTna/M  (AV  'spirit').       J.  Uastinqs. 

APPEAL.— I.  In  the  Old  Thstament.— There 
in  nu  proviiiiou  made  in  the  (fT  fur  ajipeal  in  the 
prD|ior  sense  of  the  wurd,  that  i»,  for  the  reoon- 
nideratinn  by  a  hi;;;her(H)urt  of  a  au^e  alreadv  tried. 
The  diBtinction  made  in  the  Law  bet«'een  tliooom- 
petcnec  of  hi^'her  and  tuuer  courts  is  of  a  ditTerent 
nature.  A  'great  matter'  must  be  reberved  fur 
llic  aupreniL'  court,  while  the  lower  oirictrw  ore 
ruinpetent  to  dei:ide  a  small  matter.  This  dU- 
linction  in  found  in  one  of  the  otdettt  nartji  of  the 
Pent.  (Ex  IS""  [El),  and  in  Dt  17'-''  tDl  And 
the  oUupion  to  the  delayn  in  lepil  procecning»  of 
which  Absalom  took  advantji;;e,  2  S  15*,  also 
jmintfi  to  iho  antiquity  of  what  is,  aft«r  all»  an 
obvious  dcrice  inevitable  in  a  growing  nation. 
"The  RUprenic  court  for  the  hardest  cases  was  either 
the  king  or  the  priest  or  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  .r  llunself.  The  law  of  Rt  19'*-"  in 
more  like  real  apiieaJ,  for  there  a  'controversy' 
and  'faltie  witness  seem  to  be  preanpnosed  be/ore 
'the  jnilges  make  dili^'ent  inquisition  ;  but  prob- 
alfly  the  first  jiTKK-eefliii^  were  rather  admini- 
strutive  Uian  judicial,  and  it  hardly  aiituuuU  to  a 
Mcond  hearing  of  the  case  on  appeal.  Aceording 
to  2  Ch  10'*  JeliuKhaphat  placed  ZchndiiiJi  over 
the  jndues  wtiom  he  ap|K>inted  rjty  by  citv  lliruiiyh- 
ont  Jndali ;  but  it  doe«  not  follow  tiiat  1ie  M-aa  to 
bear  opix^aJH  from  the  local  courts. 

l-'or  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  later  times,  soo 
Saniiedkix. 

II.  Ix  THE  Nkw  TiiSTAMEKT. — Ac  25,  20,  and 
2S'*.  St.  Paul  was  liable  to  be  tried  either  by  (1)  a 
Jewish,  or  by  ('2)  a  Roman  court.  (1)  The  liunian 
government  at  thix  [wriud  aIIowe<l  the  authorities  of 
each  srnagu^e  to  exercise  discijillne  over  Jews, 
only  tiicy  were  nut  allowed  to  put  any  one  to 
death.  The  Sanbedrin  at  Jeruftalcm  a('>}>cars  to 
have  bad  more  moral  \t-eif,'ht  and  a  wider  juris- 
diction (Ac  ©■  20"),  but  not  larger  le^nl  jiowers 
(Jn  18"):  and  the  incidenta  of  Ac  "*•  2i>*  au'"  arc 
to  te  re<;arded  a»  in  Uie  eye  of  tlie  law  eases  of 
Unichin;;,  at  which  thu  Koman  p>v(-mmpat  cun- 
nii'ed.  A  Uomitn  citizen  was  untitkNl  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  iuriaijiction  of  the  R>-na(:opue, 
bat  ncverthL'leM  St.  I'aul  submitted  to  it  live  times 
(2  Co  n^.  Ac  28-'). 

(2)  lie  was  also  liable  to  be  brought  before  the 
KoRian  K*>i'cmor  in  charge  of  tine  province  or  dis- 
tiicKAc  18"  etc.). 

Wben.  then,  Festus  ai^ked  bini  whether  he  was 
willing  to  fct*  '>}'  *<*  Jertieulem  and  there  Iw  judged 
•Itefore  mo'  (Ae  £5*),  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 

Sroiio<sal  was  that  he  should  be  tried  (1)  bj'  the 
amiodrin  in  the  presence  of  Fcstus,  or  (2)  more 
frobably  by  Fettlua  biuu»eU  at  JeroAalirm  rather 
ban  ('a-jiarea,  on  the  pretext  that  the  charge  could 
be  better  sifttwl  tliere ;  but  if  so,  why  i»  the 
prisoner's  consent  necessary  (Ae  2^*°)?    In  ilie 


one  case  St.  Paul  'apjicals'  from  the  Jewish  tribunal 
to  the  Roman,  invoking  Ca-aar  bimnelt  as  HUpreme 
magistrate,  ))ecaase  I'estos  was  about  to  surrender 
him  to  the  Jewish  authorities  [^ee  Ac  '25").  In 
the  other  cose  he '  appeals '  from  l''cstu5tlio<lele;;ate 
(procurator)  to  the  legal  governor  of  tlie  province, 
vix.  CoMar  himself.  It  ta  further  not  clear  w  hether 
the  alternative  in  Ac  25"-"  was  tliat  St,  Paul 
tihontd  be  released  at  once  [Ae  2<r"  2S'*),  or  that 
he  should  bo  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  *  apiteal,' 
to  stand  bis  trial  at  Jerusalem.  Tliis  laal  lb  not 
impossible,  for  we  learn  from  other  sources  [e.ff. 
SuetouiuH,  Galba  9)  that  at  this  time  even  a 
Roman  citizen  could  nut  in!ii.>4t  on  being  sent  on  to 
thusuprcrae  court  from  thatof  a  provincial  governor, 
wbu  had  the  power  of  life  and  deatli  \Jhj:  glatlii)  \ 
but  only  it  was  at  his  peril  that  thit  guve-mor 
refuse<i  such  an  appeal.  It  was  not  unt^onuiKm  for 
the  governor  in  such  a  case  to  write  to  the  emperor 
for  instnictionp.  The  apjieal  in  St.  Paul's  case 
has  no  connexion  with  either  the  jtrovocatio  ad 
pOf/ulMm,  or  the  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
am  they  eviNtod  under  the  Hmiian  Ue])ublic.  (See 
Mommsen,  Homiaehea  HUtaUi-alu^,  ii.  2."»8,  it31.) 

W,  O.  BUKKOWS, 

APPEASE.- To  a.  in  ita  mud.  use  is  to  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  person.  In  this  sense  is  Gn  32™ 
'I  will  a.  hiiu  with  the  present';  1  Mae  13^ 
'Simon  was  a**  toward  tliem  (KV  'leconcUcd  unto 
thuui ') ;  and  Is  57'  RV  '  sliall  I  be  a''  for  these 
ihingsV  Everj-whcre  else  in  AV  iv.  has  the  ob«. 
meaning  of  to  ({uietcn  (which  is  the  orig.  meaning, 
ndpacem,  to  '  bring ioMacc *),  as  Ac  19"'wlicn  the 
lown-clerk  had  a"  (RV  'quieted')  the  people' j 
I'r  15"  'But  he  that  i*  slow  to  anger  a^*"  strife'; 
Est  2*  '  when  the  wTath  of  king  Alioiiucrus  was  a'* ' 
(RV  'pacified');  Sir  43>»  'he  a**  the  deep'  (KV 
'  hnUi  stilled  '] ;  2  Mac  4»  '  Then  came  the  king  in 
all  haste  to  a.  matters'  (RV  'settle  matters'). 

J.  HaSTISi'QS. 

APPERTAIN.— To  'a.  to'  is  (1)  to  belong  U»,  of 
actuiil  pohiki.'K'ion :  Nu  16"  '  all  the  men  that 
a**  unto  Kcirali' (rr;>^  -^i^  C':?n''>;(;  l^v  G"  'give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  a*"*';  Neh  2*  'the  jialace 
which  a"*  to  the  hotwe.'  (2)  To  Wlong  lo,  oi  right 
or  privilege  :  To  ft"  •  Ihu  right  of  inheritance  dotli 
ratlier  a.  tu  thee  than  to  any  other';  2  Ch  20"" 
*!t  a"""  not  unto  thee,  Uzziiili,  to  bum  incense' 
(lUn  ed.  'pertaineth  not,'  so  RV.  Ucb.  ^iii);  Rar 
2*  'To  the  Lord  our  God  a"*^  rightcon^noss*  (RV 
*  lielougeth ')  j  1  Ea  S»,  i  Mac  !<>*'■  «,  2  Mac  15". 
(3)  To  be  appropriate:  Jer  10'  'Who  would  not 
fear  thee.  O  King  of  nations?  for  to  thee  doth 
it  a.'  (np^f ;  !)^)  t  I  Ks  I"  '  they  rootled  the  Pa.4»over 
with  lire,  as  a'""'  (so  RV  ;  Gr.  uii  «a(?ii«:<i,  us  ia 
fittivn.  Cf.  Lv  5"  C5;p53  'according  to  the  ordin- 
ance *).    See  Peutaix,  Purtekasce. 

J.  IlAimNas. 

APPHIA.— A  Christian  ladv  of  Culussie.  u 
member  of  the  hooeehold  ot  Pbilcniun,  very 
probably  his  wife.  lier  memory  is  hunoured  in 
the  Greek  Church  on  Nov.  22,  as  bavuiL'  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Coloeetc  with  Philemon, 
Archippus,  and  Gncsimus  in  the  reit;n  of  Nero ; 
but  the  niithuritj  fur  tliis  fat:t  is  unknown.  The 
name  is  Fhrj-gmn,  being  frc«iueat  in  Phrj-ginn 
InstTijitionti  under  thQvarj'ing  furms'Av^la,  'A^^Jo, 
'ArAioi.  In  Phileni.  (v.')  the  bt_'st  alte!*ted  rending 
is  'Air^f  ;  but  'A^^lfi,  'Knijtlq,  'Arrl^  are  also  found, 
and  the  Latin  VSS  vajy  between  Appliiic,  AppUiadi, 
Appia*.  In  the  latter  case  it  wai  probably  assimi- 
lated to  the  Latin  Appia  (Lt;;litiuot,  C'ulfss.  p.  372; 
Meiiipon.  November,  [jp.  143-147).        W.  LoCE. 

APPH UB  C'Ar^tJt,  lQ.^^6t  A,  Sar^di  a  V,  App^iu 

(Vulg.).  ^cro  PN^.  (Syr.),  1  Mac  2*  '\^4>ovt  (Jos. 
Ant,  XII.  vi.  1]),  the  surname  of  Jonathan  the  Mao< 
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cabc«.  The  name  is  nBiially  thouplit  to  mean 
*  DiBscmbler  '  ienai:-)  i  mid  eume  suppose  that  it  was 
given  to  Jonathan  for  his  Btratacem  a^'ainst  the 
tribe  of  the  Jniubri,  who  had  killed  hi9  brother 
John  (I  Mac  0"")-  U-  A-  WuiTE. 

APPIDS,  MARKET  OF  {'Ainrlat,  0<5poF.  AV  Appii 
Fomm,  Ac '28").  was  utie  uf  tlio  two  piHUtw  »m  St. 
Paul's  journey  to  Kume  at  which  he  wna  met  by 
Cbristiaa  brethren  from  the  capital.  It  wan 
Mtutttbd  43  miles  from  Itomo,  on  the  threat  Appian 
military  hi>;hway,  which  lumu-d  the  main  route 
for  intorcuiirse  with  Crceee  and  tlio  Iia«t.  Aa 
a  ittation  where  travi;nfr«  halted  aud  changed 
horsea,  it  naturally  beeante  a  seat  of  tr&tlic 
and  local  jurbHliction.  11  waa,  moreover,  th« 
northern  terminuB  of  a  canal  {/ogsa)  which  wa» 
carried  atongside  of  the  rotul,  and  wiui  UKcd,  an  we 
learn  from  Strnt>o  (v.  233),  (or  the  conveyance, 
v'hietly  by  night,  of  pasacnj^crs  in  boats  towed  by 
mulea.  Horace  has  {Sat.  i.  5)  preserved  a  virid 
picture  of  the  place,  with  itn  iKMittiien,  iunkeci^erH, 
and  wayfarerM,  cheating',  earuusiot,',  and  quarrellinj,', 
nmidnt  an  at'comiianyinK  plague  of  gnata  and  frogs 
from  tbo  Pompt-ine  marshea. 

WiLUAM  P,  PiCKSOS. 
APPLE  (i}'5P  tappunh).—'Tbe  conditions  to  be 
fullilUd  by  the  tai'^tiah  are  that  it  should  be  a  fine 
tree,  Huitable  to  mt  under  ((Ja  2*) :  'As  the  apple 
tree  among  the  IreeH  of  tlie  wood,  m)  is  my  beloved 
among  the  FumH,  I  sat  do\sii  under  his  shadow 
with  great  fk<li<;ht.'  It  should  be  of  ttize  bullitrient 
to  overshadow  a  buoth  or  bou^e  (Ca  H*) :  'I  raited 
thee  up  under  the  apple  tree;  there  thy  mntbor 
broiight  thco  forth  :  tnere  she  brout,'ht  thee  forth 
that  tjnre  thee.'  It  had  a  sweet  fruit  (Ca  2^) :  '  and 
his  fruit  waa  sweet  to  my  tuatu.'      U  al&u  hud  u 

IdeuMint  smell  {Ca  7') :  *  and  the  smell  of  thy  nosse 
ike  apples.*  It  waa  used  to  revive  a  iiem)]! 
who  was  languid  (Ca  2*1 :  '  Stay  me  with 
raisins,  comfort  mo  with  apples ;  for  I  am  siuk 
of  love.' 

The  apple  fullits  all  the  conditions  perfectly. 
It  is  a  fruit  tree  which  often  attains  a  large  atxe, 
is  planted  in  orchards  and  near  houses,  amL  is  a 
Bpeeial  favouril-e  uf  the  people  of  I'aleHtine  and 
S^in.  It  w  true  that  Uie  fruit  of  the  Syrian 
apple  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally to  that  of  America.  Nevertheless  it  m  a 
favourite  with  all  the  people,  and  in  a  few  pUccs  fine 
varieties  have  been  introdnced  and  thriven  well. 
r>Dubt]e.s8  mich  an  epicuru  as  Solomim  would  hiLve 
had  many  uf  the  choicext  kinils.  Almotit  all  the 
apples  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  sweet.  To 
European  and  American  palates  they  wcirn  insipid. 
llut  tlicy  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kinds,  and  it  is  for  this  quality  lliat  they  arc  nmst 
prized.  It  is  very  common,  when  visiting  a  friend, 
to  liave  an  apple  handed  to  you,  just  to  smell.  KiL-k 
people  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if  they 
may  have  an  apple;  and  if  he  objerls,  they  urge 
their  case  with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to 
finiell.  If  a  pcmon  feels  faint  or  sea-stck,  he  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  get  an  apple  to  smell.  It 
U  an  everyilay  sight  to  see  an  apple  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  smnll  earthenwnre  water  pitcher 
(called  in  Arabic  ahriij)  to  yive  a  slight  aroinn  of 
apple  to  the  water.  The  first  thing  with  which 
the  capricious  appetite  of  a  convnleMrent  child  is 
tempted  is  an  apple,  which  he  fondles  and  squeezes 
with  bLs  fingcH!  to  develop  the  aroma,  but  i)crliiip8 
never  »u  ujacb  as  bites.  A  very  favourit*  preserve 
is  aliH>  mcide  of  the  apple. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  facts  th.lt  the  appl« 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  tttjtpiinh.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Arabic  name  tiff^ifi'  is  identical,  and 
noway  ambiguous  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
evidence  is  complete.      There  is  no  other  fmit 


which  at  all  realises  all  these  conditions.  Tha 
quince  has  a  sour,  acerb  ta6te,  never  Jturft.  The 
citron  was  probably  introduced  later  than  OT 
times;  it  has  a  fruit  with  a  thick  rind,  eatable 
only  after  a  very  elaborate  process  of  preserving 
witli  feugar.  Tim  pulp  jh  never  eaten  in  any  form. 
The  orange  is  a  fruit  introduced  from  the  Spani.sb 
Peninsula  during  the  Middle  AgeH.  Ita  name, 
fiHrdek^Tiy  is  a  C4>miptiun  of  the  Arabic  name  for 
Portugal,  barliiffJuii.  It  was  probably  not  known 
to  tiie  Hebrews.  The  apricot  is  not  a  fruit  witli 
any  Mpecial  frugriincf,  and  is  never  used  as  the 
apple  to  rcfrenh  the  sick,  A  further  conlirmatlon 
of  the  identity  of  irtpfntah  with  tiff'dA,  the  Ambic 
for  apple,  is  the  present  name  Teffhh  for  Heth' 
tappuaK{^Q%  16"}. 

The  '  pictures  of  mlver'  (Pr  25*')  tn  which  apples 
of  gold  are  said  to  be  placed,  ma;^  have  been  filigree 
silver  baskets  for  fruit.  The  Oriental  silversmilbs 
excel  in  thi;  manufacture  of  Kucb  ware. 

G.  E.  Post. 

APPLE  OP  THE  EYE  (lit,  'cAi/d  [;^i^k.  dim.  of 
b"*!!  man]  of  the  eye';  wiuettmes  nj  '  (lau'jhter  oi 
the  eye.'  Pa  17*.  in  combination,  rrnj  r^'K?  'as 
child,  daughter  of.  the  eye.'  Once,  Zee  2',  -i??  '  the 
opening,  door,  of  the  eye  ')  is  the  '  eyeball,'  or  globe 
of  the  eye,  especially  the  pupil  or  centre,  the  organ 
of  vi.Hioft ;  coinixwed  of  exceedingly  delicate  aud 
HcnMitlvestmcture^i,  carefully  shieUlud  from  external 
injury.  It  is  encIose<[  in  the  bony  orbit,  KUjiported 
bidiind  and  on  the  Hnic»  by  a  (quantity  of  loot^e  fat, 
[irotwrttvl  abovu  by  the  eyebrowe,  and  in  front  by 
the  eyelaihes  and  eyelids,  the  lids  closing  instinc- 
tively in  presence  of  danger.  The  surface  ii  kept 
continually  moiKt  by  an  almost  imperceptible  flow 
of  tears.  Hence  its  preeioiieness  niakc^  it  a  lilting 
ejnblem  of  (lod's  unceaf<ing  and  tender  cnre  for  liia 
people,  as  in  Dt  »2'»,  Ps  17",  Kec**.  In  I'r  7'  tlio 
winiB  tigure  represents  the  preciousness  of  the 
divine  law  ;  and  in  La  S'*  coiitiuuoua  weeping  is 
enjoineil  because  uf  the  terriljlu  cAlamities  tlmt 
had  befallen  the  inhabitant^  uf  Jerusalem. 

S.  T.  GWILLIAM. 

APPOINT.— In  earlier  Kng.  thin  word  had  a  cKm- 
!>i(lerablu  range  of  meaning,  and  there  are  many 
examples  in  A  V  of  obsol.  or  archaic  uses.  To  a.  is 
literally  '  to  bring  to  a  point,'  i.e.  fix  or  settle. 
1.  If  tlic  point  in  question  is  between  two  or  more 
persons,  then  it  means  to  agree,  as  Jg  20*  '  Non- 
there  was  an  a**  sign  K'lwetin  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  liers  in  wait,'  Cf.  Job  2"  'Job's  three 
friends  .  .  .  had  maile  an  appointment  togpither  tt» 
mnne  to  mourn  with  liiiu  and  tu  comfort  him.* 
3.  If  it  is  one's  own  mind  that  is  to  be  brought  to 
a  point  or  settled,  then  a.  nieana  to  rtsolve,  aa 
2  S  17'*  'The  Lord  Imd  a*^  (UV  'ordained')  to 
defeat  the  good  counsel  ol  Ahithophet.'  Z*  If  it 
ia  other  per.M>ns  or  thing!>,  tlien  a.  means  {n)  to 
make  linn,  tatnblith,  aa  I'r  8'''"Hca"'  (KV  '  marked 
out')  the  foiindntions  of  the  earth.'  [b]  To  pre- 
Rcirilw  or  dAcne,  as  Gn  30*"  '  A.  mo  thy  wages,  and 
I  wilt  give  it' ;  2  S  J5"  '  Thy  servants  are  ready  to 
do  wliiitsoever  my  lord  the  king  shall  a.'  (RV 
'  choose  ■) :  2  Ks  3^  •  thon  a*^'  death  in  (RV  '  for') 
him';  Is  SO*"  KV  * ev^ry  stroke  of  the  a*"  stall" 
(Hob. n"[;"DrR-5*  fltjiff of  foundation,' AV  'grounded,' 
UVm  'of  doom') ;  1  Co  ■l'"a-'  (KV  'doomal')  to 
death  ' :  1  Th  5"  'Gml  hath  not  a**  us  to  ivrnUi.' 
(f  1  To  tit  apart,  as  Job  7'  '  wearisome  nighta  are 
a"*  to  me':  Ac  1"  'they  a*^  (KV  'put  forward') 
two,  Joseph  .  .  .  and  Matthias.*  Hence  \d)  to 
aaritfu  to  some  purpose  or  jKtsition,  as  Lk  ]()^  '  the 
Lord  a"*  other  seventy  also.'  In  this  sense  a.  is 
uMed  with  'out'  in  tin  24**  *  the  wimian  whom  the 
I.tinS  hath  a**  out  (KV  'a"'')  for  my  uuister's  son' ; 
Jos  au^"  'A.  out  for  yon  (RV  'a»Ri;:n  vou")  cities  of 
refuge,'  Last  of  all  (<]  in  Jg  IS"-  ^  a.  means  to 
fumuh  or  equip :  *  six  hundred  men  a"*  (RV  '  girt ') 
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with  weapoiu  of  w«r.'  With  which  cf.  Sbaka.  Tit. 
And.  IV.  li.  10— 

'  Tou  may  be  uiDcd  and  appointed  wvH ' ; 

and  TindiUe's  tr.  of  Lk  17'  '  Apoynt  thy  scUe  and 
Bwre  mc'  J.  Hastings. 

APPREHEND  is  twic«  tuod  in  AV  in  tba 
BtiU  CBstomary  wnfte  of  'makinf;  prisoner,'  Ac  12*, 
2  Co  ll**;  but  KV  turns  ■..  into  'take'  in  both 
{Muaages,  in  order  to  make  ttic  tr.  of  tho  verb 
Ixwfw)  unifonn.  See  Jn  I*'-  "■  "  S"  10"  11" 
21*-  ",  Ac  3^  lie¥  19*.  In  Fli  3^'-  "  a.  is  found 
in  the  nearly  tilwol.  nenm  of  '  layin''  hulil  of,'  and 
is  ubod  fijr..  'If  tliat  1  may  a.  that  ftir  which 
also  I  lun  a""  of  (KV  'was  a""  by')  Cliriut  Jeeiuj* 
(Aiucr.  KV  'laid  bold  on').  To  those,  the  only 
cxanitilita  of  a.  in  AV,  KV  adds  Jn  1*  '  And  the 
li(;hi  tJtineth  in  the  darkn<^H$,  and  tliu  darkness  a"* 
it  not'  (AV  'coiniire!ii--nde<l.'  KVm  'ovcroame,' 
with  a  rof.  to  Jn  12^  '  that  darknciia  overtake  yon 
not,'  M-here  tho  Gr.  verb  taraXanfidrta  is  Uie  Bame} ; 
and  Eph.  3'"  'that  yo  .  .  .  may  bo  stronji  to  a.* 
t»atnc  (-Jr.,  AV  *nmy  be  able  t«  coniprelivnd '),  'a 
iiiiuiitc  and  ovcr^corefol  change,'  says  Moule.  See 
C0MrRtuiixi>.  J.  Hastivus. 

APPROVE.— Thift  word  lias  now  Mettled  down 
into  the  tn)^:i.ning  of  '  to  lUitik  well  uf ' ;  exainplc» 
are  Pa  4'J",  La  3".  Bui  in  other  passages  we 
sea  it  oaly  approachinfi;  this  meaning,  and  that 
from  two  sid<t.^.  We  may  a.  of  a  thin<;  if  its  worth 
is  tttttd  In/  IIS,  or  if  it  ia  demunstrntcd  to  us. 
H^ince  (1)  to  ttwt,  or  a.  after  t^.'-tin^'  (Cr.  Soiciudfw 
or  &6Kifjjn)  -.  lio  13"* '  Balutu  Apcllua,  a"*  in  Chriiit,' 
S"*  and  Ph  V  '  thou  a-'  the  tliintp  that  are  e.xc*'l- 
lent'  (RVm  'provest  the  thingu  that  diller'),  Ko 
I4»  I  Co  II"  h'.  2  Co  Ii}'"  13',  2  Ti  2'»,  and  in  HV 
Ko  14",  I  Til  2*.  Jft  I".'  And  (2)  to  demonstrntc. 
era.  aitCT  dciiionsLration  :  Ac  2^  *  u  man  a^  of  God 
among  yon  (KV  untoyou')by  ra.itadeti'^dTo5e3«(7- 
^l'l>r  tit  iifiit,  *a  (ttroiig  word=el«nrly  aliown, 
pointed  out  specially  or  apart  from  others ;  it  ex- 
presw*«  rlfjirness,  and  tnijfgeittM  eertaintj/.' — t'a^e 
and  Wnl|Mle.  Acts,  p.  18);  2  Co  6*  'in  all  thinK^ 
ti«m  auneJvcd  as  the  ministers  of  God  *  (cvflrrnt^i, 
BV  *  commending ') ;  ""  'Ye  have  a*^  yourselves 
Co  be  clear  in  I  Itia  niatt^-r  '  {gwlimtfu,  KV  as  A  V). 
Cf.  Pref.  to  A V  ( 161 1 1 '  We  do  seek  to  a.  ourselves 
to  eveiy  one's  con  whence.'  J.  Hastings. 

JU^RON  fnT^p,  Gn  3Pj  <nji««/fff>w  {semieinetium), 
Ao  IB").  — "The  OT  instance  is  m  Hicicntly  explained 
by  the  context.  That  of  Ac  19"  was  a  wrapper  of 
culourvd  cotton,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  a 
butii-tow«|,  worn  by  fishenneu,  [Hitters,  wattr- 
carriem,  sawyers,  etc.,  as  a  loin-t-lotli ;  worn  also 
by  iH'W'eni,  bakers,  carpenters,  and  craftsmen 
(fencrallr.  as  a  protection  to  their  clothes  from 
dust,  ami  Htainn,  and  as  something  to  wi|>e  their 
perspiring  and  ttoilcil  hands  upon.  St.  Paul  would 
wear  ana.  h  litfii  itinttinc  tent-cloth.  The  lalMi'i- 
ou>inesK  of  his  life  at  I-jph<>»iis  fur  the  Hupjxjrt  of 
himself  and  others  is  r'.-ferred  to  in  the  farewell 
words  at  ^[ilet<ls  {Ac  20**).  Handkerchiefs  and 
aprons  were  chosen  (Ac  19**)  because  they  were 
UitUl  and  portable,  and  of  tbu  saroo  shaiiu  for  alJ. 
The  Liii-ident  rtdcrrcd  to  is  in  intimate  agreement 
with  (.JrienUtl  feeling.     Superstition  carries  it  to 

•  Craik  fl^ylUh  <^  Shaki^pearr,  p.  14T)  points  out  llmt  a.  In 
Ihe  ■auvw  ol  i>r<ive  nr  iMt  U  vei7  Irvqucot  In  Sbftks.  lie  quotes 
Tim*  t^eitX.  <tr  y*mta,  v.  Iv.  43 — 

*  O.  'til  the  coiM  fit  Invr,  uul  nUll  uiprovMl, 
When  wanicQ  oumot  lcn-«  wbcn  Uicy're  beloved.' 

And  h*  «r«  *  '  Wlitm  Don  rettro  In  JTtuA  Jtfo  atumt  Xolkin^ 
<ti  L  -tM^  ()<w:rihca  BcDMJick  u  "nf  ftpprovMl  r&toiir,"  Din 
«-nnU  lann-it  tx-  umtentood  U  connjyUi;  any  notion  at  vhat 
wi  now  rnll  ui'pnx'sl  or  •pprobfttlon ;  the  meaning  b  rosn^Iy 
that  hr  hul  prvMtl  lUa  viloiir  by  his  condui;!.' 

VOL-  r.— 0 


disgusting  excesses,  as  when  the  foam  is  taken  from 
the  lipa  of  one  fallen  insensible  after  the  Moslem 
ruligiuus  dunce  iziJcr],  or  when  torches  are  frantic* 
ally  lit  from  the  holy  tire  at  Jerusalem.  But  the 
nnuerlving  thought  is  that  healing  power  being 
from  aWvo  must  prefer  consecrated  channels, 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
APT  has  lost  its  orig.  meaning  of  '  fitted,'  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  compound  'adaided.' 
This,  however,  is  trie  meaning  of  apt  in  the  lliltle  : 
2  K24'*  'all  of  them  strong  and  a.  for  war'  (.T?Pj5')f'i',) 
I  Ch  7* ;  '  a.  to  teach '  {iiiaKTiicit),  1  Tl  3».  2  Ti  2«. 

J.  Hastings. 

AQUILA  ('Aiti^tit,  'an  eaglo*). — The  first  mention 
whicii  we  liave  of  Aquila  iu  Scripture  is  in  Ac  I8-, 
where  lie  is  described  as  '  a  certain  Jew  ...  a  man 
of  Pontus  by  race.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
St.  Luke  here  fell  into  a  mistake,  and  f<Ii<mld  rather 
have  described  A.  as  belonging  lo  tlie  Punliau  (fens 
at  Komo,  a  distinguished  mcniber  of  which  tioro 
the  name  of  Pontius  Aquila  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x. 
33 ;  Snet.  Jul.  CaiJt.  78).  But  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant  I>cyond  the  similarity  of  the  names ;  while, 
as  further  e-ontirming  A.'s  connexion  with  Pontus, 
we  know  that  the  A.  who  in  the  2ad  cuit.  trans- 
lated the  OT  into  Greek  was  a  native  of  timt 
country  (compare  also  Ac  2*,  1  P  1').  Along  with 
PriM^illa  or  Prisca  his  wife  (see  Priscilla),  A. 
Ujid  taken  up  his  abode  in  Kuiiie.  but  bail  to  Hee 
owing  to  a  decree  of  Claudius,  in  a.d.  52,  expelling 
the  Jews  (SueU  Ctaud.  2fi  says. '  Juda>os  impulsoro 
Cbresto  assiduo  tumnltuantos  noma  expulit.'  For 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  niusMigf!,  Hue 
Meander,  iy«ntMtt*7,  I.  p.  332,  note  2  ;  l.i^UtToot  oii 
Fhitippiuns,  p.  16,  note  1 ;  Plumptre,  liHti.  Sludits, 
p.  419}.  That  the  dwree,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  in  forcp,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a  number 
of  Jewii  in  Komo  shortly  afterwanis  (Ac  28"),  anil 
by  A. 'sown  return  (Ko  Iti^).  Prom  Komo  A.  sought 
refuge  in  Corinth,  where  be  received  tha  apostle 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey.  It  has 
been  debated  Mhether  A.  liad  enibractMl  C'hriRtianity 
l»efore  meeting  Paul,  or  whether  he  owed  his  con- 
vumiun  Ui  the  aiHwtle.  Against  the  former  view 
it  is  urced,  that  if  he  hod  been  a  Christian  at  the 
time  of  Ac  IS',  be  M'ould  have  been  described  by 
the  common  name  of  tMxfhqrifl  or  dii^ciple;  against 
the  latter,  that  if  Paul  had  brought  hitn  to  tiie 
truth,  the  fact  would  liardly  liave  remained  un- 
rccordiMl,  and  furtbcr,  that  community  of  occupa* 
tion  rather  than  cottimunity  of  ItcHei  is  specially 
mentioned  as  havinfr  brought  the  two  together. 
[q  the  absence  of  fulhT  information  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  the  nnostion  ivith  certainty  ;  but 
the  ready  welcome  which  A.  evidently  accorded  to 
one  whom  the  bulk  of  his  follow .ooutilrymen  viewed 
with  such  disfavour  as  Paul,  incHutls  ns  t<i  the 
belief  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he  had  at 
]«u»it  accepted  tho  tirst  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  though  bis  progress  and  growtli  in  it  ha 
doubtless  owed  to  tlio  apostle.  If  so,  he  and  liia 
wife  may  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Kome  ;  and  it 
would  be  from  them  that  Paul  would  li-am  those 
particulars  regarding  the  statu  uf  that  Church  to 
which  be  afterwards  refers  in  his  F.]r.  {»tK^  Ko  1* 
le"'").  After  about  eighteen  months'  interrourse 
in  Corinth,  A.  ami  Priiscilln  ai'CompnniLKl  Paul  on 
Ilia  way  to  Syria,  an  far  as  Ephesus,  where  they 
remained  behind  to  carry  on  the  work,  aniong»it 
those  eoming  under  their  indnencc  being  Apotlos 
(Ao  !&'*■=»].  They  were  evificntly  still  at  Ephcstia 
when  I  Co  was  wTttten  ;  and  their  house  had  como 
to  be  regarded  as  the  meeting-place  of  one  of  those 
little  groups  of  liclicvers  into  which,  without  nny 
delinite  organiflation,  the  Church  wn«  tlien  divided 
(1  Co  ]()"•;  cf.  Ko  16*-  '*;.  From  Epbc-us  .-Vquila 
and  IViKcilla  returned  to  Home,  partly  perhaps  on 
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Acconnt  of  eome  gretit  danjror  they  liad  run  on 
Faal's  iK'haUi  the  wnnnth  of  the  a|Kwtle'8  proeting 
proviDg,  further,  tho  genernl  esteem  in  which  they 
%rere  held  (Ko  lU*).  Eight  years  Ut<M  we  lind 
them  again  at  Ephesua  (2  Ti  4'"}.  The  frcqnonc}' 
of  these  changes  of  abode  has  caused  dimculty, 
hat,  apart  from  the  fact  that  an  itinerant  lif« 
waa  strictly  in  accord  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Jews  of  that  dav,  what  more  natural  than 
thot  A.  and  PrJscilla  e<huu1d  n;;nin  rlt^itire  to 
reviait  the  city  whence  they  had  been  driven,  ma 
aoon  aa  it  woa  Hafe  to  do  so,  even  Buiipoeuig  they 
were  not  Hpecially  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  prepare 
fur  hifi  own  ooming?  (S«c'Li}:htfoot, /'AiVi/j_p»an*, 
]•.  176;  Hnnday  and  Hca^llani,  Rimuiiis,  p.  xxvii 
undp.  41811'.), 

After  2  Ti  4^*  A.  is  not  njtain  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  tho  evidence  of  tradition  regarding 
him  is  very  scanty.  G.  MiLLlGAN. 

AQUILA'S  VERSION.— See  Greek  Versioks. 

AR  (nv  Tit  i>»,  rniiip.  ^T  'city,'  or  ^ij'o-tj  Nu  21**. 
la  15*),  on  the  ttoiith  bank  of  tho  river  Arnon,  on 
the  nortiiem  bonier  of  the  Moabite  territory, 
situated  in  a  plcount  valley  whore  two  hmuches 
of  thi!  riverttmtod(Ntt2P>22**theoityofMoab*= 
Ar  of  Moab).  It  i>  possibly  tho  same  as  Keriotb 
(Am  2^,  Jer  48**'").  It  U  also  almotit  certainly 
referred  to  in  Dt  2"  as  '  tlie  city  that  U  by  the 
river,'  AV,  or  rather,  *in  the  thIIpv,'  HV  (Hcb. 
^i,  LXX  ^^<i7£).  The  miuit  of  lUlibab,  tliougli 
often  identified  with  Ar,  lie,  not  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arnon,  but  at  IcaH  10  miles  farther  S.,  and 
represent  a  later  city  built  after  the  old  Ax  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  ij.c.  342. 

LrTMArtnia— Drivflr,  /VW.  p  U  (oa  S<^  and  p.  Ah  (o»  B""); 
DflliitMin  on  Nu  %V^:  IVtiuv^h  on  Is  IM;  Dietrich  in  Hon, 
JrtMv,  i.  SaO  IT.  ;   Tri«rmiu.   Land  i{r  Moab,  |>.  Ill ;  uid  mc 

(Drtbw  Boder  AaiioK,  Kistcni,  [ti»it{. 

.1.  MACPllKBiSOX. 

ARA  {H-;!!!.— A  dGMondant  of  Ashcr  (1  Ch  7"). 
See  Genealooy. 

ARAB  (3:i«  'ombtiBh'  {1)),  Jos  15«'.-A  city  of 
Jodali  in  the  monntains  near  Dtitnab.  Perliaps 
tho  ruin  Er  Itahiyah  near  IlOmeh.  SWF  vol.  iiL 
sheet  xii.  C.  R  Cosdkr. 

ARA6AH  ('iJTt?). — This  word  ncoora  only  once 
in  the  A  V  (Jos  IM"J  in  the  tle-wrintion  of  the  border 
of  the  lot  of  Hoiijatiiin:  hut  in  KV  it  has  a  more 
extended  meanin;;,  and  in  applied  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Rreat  vallev  OVndy  el  Araboli) 
which  iitretches  from  tho  Gulf  of  Akaliah  into  tUe 
Jordanic  Uosin.  1.  In  the  former  »cn»o  the  name 
applies  to  the  broad  plain  of  alluvial  land  stretchin;; 
frum  the  N.  tiUore  of  the  Dead  bea  alonj;  the  ricbt 
bank  nf  the  .Tordan  for  a  distance  of  about  60  milcf!, 
and  IxninrltHl  on  tiie  W.  by  tho  broken  lino  of  atccp 
slopes  and  preoipitoiiH  clifl'^  which  close  in  the  valley 
fnmi  its  junction  with  the  Wndy  cl  jAselch  &outh- 
wards  to  the  beiffhts  of  Kuruntn)  and  the  sboro  of  tho 
T>ejid  Koa  itito-lf  Tho  imrfaeo  is  comiioftetl  of  sno- 
ccHsire  terraces  of  gvpaeouj  marl  am!  loam,  riain^ 
by  8tei>8  from  the  rTver's  edge  to  a  heit;ht  of  iWXi 
ft.,  and  marking  the  Bucocj*sive  levt-l*  at  vliich 
the  waters  stood  when  they  vvcre  reccdin};  to  tbvir 
present  limits.  Nearly  all  authorities  are  now 
lUTeed  that  tho  plain  we  ai«  conatdering  was  the 
aftc  of  tbc  doomed  cities  Sodom  and  Goraorrab, 
and  nfterward.>4  of  tlie  Jericho  of  Jo»bua  and  the 
more  miKlcni  city  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Tlie 
climate  if*  tropii'Jil  and  the  m\\  rich  ;  an'l  Iwiop 
abimd.inttv  nupplied  with  wat«r  frnm  the  Wady  cl 
'Aujali.  tbc  Kelt,  and  the  ATAkiik,  with  natural 
fountains  such  as  the  'Ain  ai  8)1  UAn  and  'Aid  Uilk. 
it  may  well  have  dewrred  the  title  bestowed  upon 


it  even  in  the  daya  of  I*ot,  '  tlie  garion  of  the 
Lord '  Uin  13'*").  Near  the  bank?  of  the  Kelt  is 
situated  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Iiiha,  probably 
the  ancient  GiJgal,  fiarroiindcd  by  gardens  producing 
lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  IJgA,  melons,  and  castor* 
oil  trees.  The  copious  spring  of  Es  SnltAn  brealca 
out  near  the  base  of  the  limeitUme  eM;arpment  of 
KuniotQl,  and  its  waters  are  cauuht  in  a  Itasin  of 
solid  masonry  forming  tho  ancient  baths.  Tlte 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  taken  on  15th 
JaJiuary  18*4,  was  71'  Falir.,  but  that  of  the  spring 
itself  ia  donbtless  higher,  'llio  loaiUty  is  rich  in 
natural  tiistory  objects,  enpcciatly  bir^fs,  of  which 
Tristram  records  the  bulbul  (Ixoa  xanthopygiua), 
the  boppinK-thnu«b  {Cratcropus  duilifbtus),  the 
Indian  binu  kingtinhcT  (Atri/on  xmifrnmnu),  tliesnn* 
bini  {Cinntfris  osfa),  TriMlraiii's  graklo  {Amt/Hnu 
tristrttrni),  besides  inminjcrable  doves,  swallows, 
and  commoner  speoies. 

2.  In  the  latter  sense  tho  Wody  el-Araboli  corre- 
jBponds  to  the  '  WildcmeHs  of  Zin '  in  part  (Ku 
;i4*j,  wlieni  it  went  up  to  the  border  of  FxInm  on  tlie 
K.  Its  limits  are  Ktated  alxtvc :  and  fnini  the 
Gulf  of  AkabrLh  to  the  (ibur  the  distance  is  about 
K^  miles.  At  it-s  S.  end  the  Wadv  el-Arabah  rises 
puduaily  from  tho  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
lined  by  a  grove  of  palm»,  for  a  dlttnuce  of  50  miles, 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  5  milc) ;  and  at  tliis 
point,  neaHy  oiiposito  Mount  Hor.  it  attains  its 
biummit  level  of  lapproxifnately)  723  ft.  above  that 
of  the  Kcd  Sea,  or  2015  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.* 

On  the  E.  the  Arabah  is  bounded  by  the  high 
escarpment  of  Edom  {Monnt  Seir),  often  broken 
throuL'b  by  deep  ravines  which  descend  from  tho 
tabtC'Tond  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  except  along  theaa 
ravine^,  the  valley  la  nlniot't  de-st.ititt>^  of  herbage. 
t>ti  the  W.  side  the  Arabah  is  bounded  liy  lerrawd 
ctifTs  of  crataceotu  limestone,  along  wbicb  the  great 
waterless  pl&tuau  of  ttie  BatUet  et-Tlh  (Wildemcaa 
of  Poran.  Gn  21",  Nu  12")  terminates.  Tbo 
ili>or  of  tbc  Arabali  is  gimeraJly  formed  of  gravel, 
bh>wn-&and,  or  mud  Hat*  ;  and  theww  are  »ou»jtiine« 
biiblen  tiencAth  vast  d(b6rlcs  of  thingle  brought 
lUiwn  by  torrents  from  the  heights  above  and  spread 
fan-like  ot-er  the  nides  of  the  valley  at  the  entrance 
to  the  ravines.  The  surface  of  the  EtandhilU  is  often 
marked  with  the  footprints  of  gazcUe.'i,  and,  to  a 
smaller  degree,  of  hyenas  and  leopanls ;  and  at 
intervals  water  ean  be  hod  at  Hprinp  or  wells,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  'Am  ol-Gbudyftn  and 
the  Ayun  Ghurundol  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
of  that  name. 

Near  (he  watershed  [or  aaddlc)  at  the  limestone 
ridge  of  £r-KLshy  the  AraWh  is  contracted  U>  a 
breadth  of  Italf  a  mile ;  but  to  tlio  N.  of  thui 
DS  it  begins  to  dc8ci:nd  towanls  the  Dead  Sea 
basin  (the  (ih^tr)  it  widens  out  to  a  breailtb  of  10 
tnib^.  and  fullown  the  course  of  the  principal  stream, 
Kf  Jeih,  which  receives  numerous  branches  from  the 
Kdoniito  monnt-Din<«  on  tbo  E.  and  the  lladiet-ct 
T'lb  on  the  V".  These  streams  are  fed  bv  thunder- 
storms in  the  winter  montiia ;  but  the  Jeib  is  prob- 
ably peronnial ;  and  along  its  bank»,  from  tho  '.Ain 
Abu  VVarideh  for  several  miles,  thicket*  of  young 
palms,  tamarisks,  willows,  and  rewlti  line  the  courae 
of  the  stream.  At  thissjiot,  which  ia  24  miles  from 
X\w  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  (1202  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea),  are 
to  be  found  those  remarkable  lacustrine  terraces  of 
marl,  sand,  and  gravel,  M-ith  numerous  ttemi-foKsU 
xlititia  of  tho  genera  JHclnno/fxis  and  Mttania,  which 
ntt«!st  the  extent  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  liml   risicn  in  the   Pleistocene  period.     Other 

■  Tlio  hrlulit  iif  th«  wittcnhrd  ibovs  tba  Ka-lerel  wu  deur- 
iiiliu!4  br  Midor  KlKlipner  nnil  Ur.  Arautrotif; In  1S63  to bs  ew 
fL,  and  by  M.  VtgnfK  !□  I9W  to  b«  S40  mfttrft.  or  797  ft.,  bmsb 
72S  n. ;  or  aoiS  fl.  aUiva  llis  aurtkoe  of  tba  Drad  EiM. 
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terraces  of  marl  are  to  be  found  at  iut^n'oU  as  the 
traveller  dcatcends  townnla  tliu  imu-gin  of  tiie  liliCr ; 
and  h«ro  tba  VAlley  breaks  ofT  in  a  Muiilciroular  Line 
of  c)il&  fonneil  ot  nanU,  t^iivv],  and  iiiiirl,  whiub 
enclosed  thu  Dead  Sea  slioro,  find  )<«eni)t  to  Tw  re- 
ferred to  in  Job  15*  as  tlie  '  Ascent  of  Alcmbbim.' 

Geotoffjf.—The  Jordan-Arabah  deprviition  owc« 
itn  exutooce  mainly  to  the  prcMsnce  of  a  lino  of 
•  fatilt,'  or  fracture  of  the  crust,  wliifh  may  lie 
traood  at  int^n'ol.H  from  tlic  (!.  of  Akiiliuli  t>u  Uie 
£.  shore  of  tht;  Dead  Sea  uiid  utiwutd)^  tuwanU 
the  base  of  Hcrnion.  Tbis  line  follows  closelj;  tlie 
bnde  of  the  Edotiiit«  eacarpment,  and  its  eHtict  is  to 
caase  tlm  foruiatious  to  be  relatively  elevated  on 
the  E.  and  depressed  towards  the  W.  Tbua 
tlie  cj-etaceous  limeatooe  (oorrc^potiding  to  the 
Krij;li»b  chulk  formation)  which  forms  the  crcut  of 
thu  Edoinit«  escarjitnent  and  the  plateau  of  tlie 
Arabian  deiiert  above  Hutra,  at  an  eluvutiou  of  3000- 
MUX)  ft.  above  the  volley,  is  brou^'bt  down  on 
the  AV.  side  of  Uio  aanra  valley  to  iU  very  floor  at 
Hr-Ulsbv,  and  forms  [as  statca  above)  that  mde  of 
the  valfev  throughout  ita  whole  longrth,  breaking 
olf  in  cli[&  of  nearly  horizontal  strata.  The  more 
iuirient  rocks  which  liu  at  the  luuie  *tl  the  MoaUite 
and  Edoiiiite  estcarnnient  never  reach  the  Hurfaco 
aion^  the  W.  side  of  the  Wady  el-Arabali.*  TbcBc 
ooDbUb  of  red  granite  and  gneiss,  various  meta* 
morpliic  schists,  seamed  by  dykes  of  basalt,  diorite, 
and  porphjTy;  above  which  the  carboni/crouB  and 
cretaceous  sandijtones  are  piled  in  buj^o  moiifles  of 
nearly  horiiontal  caurscs,  the  whole  suriiiouiited  by 
the  pale  yellow  beds  of  eretaceouii  liiiief<tone  reach- 
in};  to  the  Kutniiiit  of  the  cftcarinneiit.  TIi*;  richncHH 
iif  the  coloiirin;,'  uf  the  frt-laceous  aands^mes,  vary- 
ing from  oninj;«  tIiroiij;!i  red  to  purple,  has  been  a 
sooTce  of  admiration  to  all  travellers,  particularly 
OS  it  is  dianlaycd  amongst  the  ruiuod  temples  and 
tombs  of  tlie  citv  of  fVtra.t 

Mutoricnl. — 'the  W'udy  el  AraUih  appeam  to  have 
been  twice  traver»e<l  by  the  iNraelites :  Tirst on  their 
way  from  Uoreb  to  K&desh  Bamea,  and  afterwards 
when  obliped  to  retrace  their  steps  owing  to  the 


^ 


L  by  which  to  circumvent  Mount  JSeir  was  j: 
cable  till  they  reacUud  the  Mony  gur*^  of  the  Wody 
el  Ithem,  wiiich  eiilorit  the  Aml>aii  4  miles  N.  of 
Akabah.  Tniverwiug  tliin  roii^'h  and  gliKtering 
raviuo  nndcr  the  rayx  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  it 
is  not  Mirpri'iing  that  (oa  we  read)  'tlic  sonl  of 
the  i>eople  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the 
way  (Nil  21*).  In  Inter  times  the  Arabah  bcoamo 
n  caratran  route  from  Arabia  to  I'al.  and  Syria. 
'I'he  fort  and  Iiarboiir  of  AkabaJi  (Ezion -geber) 
now  constitute  an  outpost  for  the  Kgyp.  Govern- 
ment, beyond  which  its  authority  aoea  not  ex- 
tend; the  Arabah,  tm  well  oa  the  Arabian  desert, 
being  held  by  imlependeut  Arab  chiefs.^ 

LrrcRATunK.  — Barcktiantt,  TravtU  lii  Syria  and  tin  Bol^ 
ta*tt,  ifiK;  I>e  LBl-Hinlfi,  fup.iff<  m  OHni,  U2i :  Unll,  J/c-ttiil 
*«ir,  S<naj,  nml  IFMUrn  roUmu*,  ISS9;  'The  Phy^lral  0«wl, 
and  OwM.  ut  ArmbtA  Pclni'Ji,'  cU-.,  iu  AfriH.  eity,  l&Se ;  LnrUit, 
ruMwi  jTRtj^irration  il*  la  A/tr  UorU,  t.  &■«,  tSAft;  R<->Mii«jii, 
BKP.  1*49  :  HUiiIvy.  S'fMi  anti  /Vif  d,  ImW;  IlUnlc^nkom,  '£jit- 
Clvbung  u.  Gvvlt.  dM  To<lt<tD  Mmk^i,'  ifi  ZUi'V,  IbM. 

Dean  Stanley  concnr?  with  the  view  expressed 
•liove,  tliat  it  was  through  the  Wady  el  Ithem  (W. 
Ilhni)  that  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  to 
Moab  ftiter  tbeir  retreat  from  Edom  [Sinai,  p.  s^). 

E.  HCLU 

*  EiMpt  kt  Rid  el-Uuf r)',  eloM  to  W.  iliore  of  G.  uf  Akalxh. 

I  S(aiil<'>'  >iiraki  of  tli>-M-  ci>l'tiin>  as  '  ^i^eou*,'— nvl  iwtuliig 
Into  i-nitiKiu,  •trrakrd  vrltli  [mriilu,  yHluw,  mid  hluo  liko  a 
Pvntaii  <arp«U    Simai,  p.  i~. 

I  TtM  knd  wtbtn  ni  tlio  0.  of  AkaVwli  nni  frtntcnl  "by  an 
nlMHlYi  gTvre  of  Uio  date  iMltn  inaeni*  dtutj/lifrra),  toKcUicr 
«lth«Mn«*p«cinirnit  of  th''nitrri1r,tiiii  j^m^ltvpl^ir*MTlt*bai/a), 
whf«h  tJ  aiko  tooLd  \u  Upfrr  l':i:rpt  anJ  on  lite  banks  vf  the 
Ail«n.  Thrift  trit*  arc  t>T<it>atii)  liull^t^cmi,  an  tha  oM  tuiiite 
tit  AkatMli  waa  '  Klalti,*  wlilrh  tnniui  a  '  grore  nf  tnoi  *  [Ut  2"). 


ARABIA  (3ip,  'Apapla),  the  name  (pven  by  the  Or. 
(;:cogTapherii  U>  the  whole  of  tlio  vast  iioninsuJa 
which  Ues  belwiHui  the  mainlands  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Of  the  a|ipliciUiun  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible  some  ac<'.oiint  is  given  under  AkakiaN  ; 
thi-H  article  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  the 
country  itself,  and  of  the  references  to  it  iu  tiie 
sacred  books. 

i.  liKOGRAPHv  AND  GEotooY.— The  »liapo  of  A. 
was  ctHnparcd  by  I'liiiy  to  that  of  Italy,  out  the 
bruailth  of  the  fonuut  is  grentt'r  in  comiuaii^uu  with 
its  length  ;  the  length  oi  the  W.  c;oa.Hl-!ine  i^  alKiut 
ISOO  mites,  while  itA  breadth  is  about  tiOU  miles 
from  the  Bed  8ea  to  the  Pors.  Uulf.  The  Sin. 
peninsula,  which  divides  the  Red  Sea  at  ita  N.  end 
into  the  Oulf  of  Suex  on  the  \V.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  on  the  E.,  is  orduiarUy  reckoned  to  A.,  of 
which  tJie  sea  forms  the  boundary  on  the  \V.,  S., 
and  E.  sides.  Oa  the  othur  h&ud,  thu  N.  limit  is 
not  t*o  easily  fixed.  Some  writers  would  dniw  an 
ima;,'imiiy  line  from  the  head  of  theOnlf  of  Akalxih 
to  that  ot  the  I'erK.  Gulf ;  but  this  would  cut  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Hamad,  or  stony  plain  which 
rises  from  tlie  level  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
N.  of  2t>'  tiuddmly  alteni  into  tlie  broken  dune»  of 
red  sand  called  hy  nimlein  writers  Nefiul.  It  seems 
bcjit,  therefore  (with  tlie  most  recent  authorities), 
to  extend  the  ajiplication  of  the  name  A.  through- 
Dtit  the  UaniaU,  making  the  Euphrates  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  N.  boundary  ;  Syria, 
which  sei>arates  it  from  the  Mediterranean, 
forming,  between  about  hits.  SS-Sti'',  its  £. 
uti^hbour. 

^or  an  iucatcnlablt!  period  the  sea  has  bevn  re- 
ceding from  the  Arabian  coast,  at  a  rate  reckoned 
at  tii  nifjtres  yearly.  Hence  the  peninsula  is,  esp. 
on  thu  W.  and  i>.  sides,  fringed  with  lowlands, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Tihamah  :  yet  on  ]MLrts  of  the 
K.  coast  the  mountains  rise  directly  from  the  sea. 
Of  the  long  coost-Iine  on  the  W.  side,  much  is 
fringed  with  cunil  reefs,  greatly  endangering  navi- 
gation. Between  these  and  the  shore  iu  niauy 
II I  aces  a  narrow  passage  allows  only  slupa  of  small 
jurdcn  to  pass.  The  reefs  oommence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  alone  Uoa  their  nature  as  yet  been 
■nude  tlte  bubiect  uf  minute  investigation  (see 
Valter,  'Die  Korull-rilleo  der  SinaiU  rlalliimtBl,' 
AhfiftmU.  d.  Sachs.  Ahid.,  Math.  Klawjo,  vol.  xiv.j. 
TIi«  inlets  in  the  coast  form  not  a  few  harbours, 
of  which,  however,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  towns 
in  the  interior,  only  a  few  arc  of  any  importance  : 
Yanbo,  the  port  of  Medina;  Jiddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca;  Hoiiaiilo,  tht;  port  of  San'a,  on  tlie  W. 
coast ;  Adwu  on  tliu  S.  ;  Mascat  on  tliB  E.  Of 
these,  Aden  perhitpij  is  the  Hniiie  as  tlii;  port  which 
bears  the  uiutie  Kdt-ii  iu  Ezk  27^,  called  Athene  by 
Pliny,  and  Eudalmou  Arabia  by  the  author  of  the 
Pcttptus  i  w  bile  Yanbo  nmy  be  the  'lan^ia  of 
Ptolemy.  Thu  rest  were  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
whose  ports  have  for  the  must  part  diAappeared 
with  the  advancing  coast'Hne.  Ol  lliese,  the  chief 
port  of  the  inccnKu  cotintry,  MoHcha  according  to 
the  Periplits,  AbioiMi  Poli*  awordini'  to  Ptolumy, 
has  been  recently  identified  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
(Ainf/MiiM  Century,  Oct.  I8V5)  with  a  creek  two 
miles  long  and  in  ports  one  mde  neur  the  village 
of  Taklia.  Others  that  played  an  important  part 
in  ancient  tim4^t;,  I>eul(e  Koine,  Cliarmotas  or 
Charmutaa,  OkeUs,  Mu/a,  and  Cnnneh  (Ezk  t.e.\, 
have  been  located  with  more  or  Ic:^  certainty  by 
Wtfllsttil,  Spreiiger.  Olaser,  and  other  explorers. 
While  the  W,  and  S.  coasts  are  broken  by  no  very 
striking  {peninsulas,  the  sea  w*hLch  lies  between  A. 
and  Pt-rbia  is  divided  by  the  ficninsula  which  ends 
in  Kos  Mcnondum  into  the  Purs.  Gtilf  and  the  Sea 
of  Oman,  wliilc  the  Fers.  Gulf  is  again  broken  by 
thu  puuinsula  of  Katar,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  the 
it<land  of  Bahrain,  with  tho  extxption  of  Socotra 
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on  the  S.  siitc,  the  ino«t  importAnt  of  the  islands 
which  Met  otf  Amhia. 

Hie  |mlo)r>c<tl  chnndcr  of  A.  ii  thtw  <lc«crib«l  b^  Mr. 
Douglity  ;  *Thr  o'lrwlitHtion  nl  it\i>  Ar«bbn  peninsula  Anpinn 
to  bo  ft  crtitrnl  *imik  v1  Plutonic  rocki  which  nra  p»Bit«a  wilh 
tnw  i^ntl  n1cl  IiakUIji.  whfmipon  kri>IM<l*an(Ul/>nM{conCiaiinnii 
MriUithcNcof  rctm,  Bn>J  proWbly  "cratiKcotu"),  MidLbnHtoncii 
tmmiitiinM  with  Hints)  oreriia  tn*  Mndstonn.  Npw«r  rock*  niv 
Uio  volcanic,  ukI  nanic-ljr  of  tbo  v««t  "  hiuraha  " :  ibo  fliat  Urxl 
ot  ffnt%'e1inpon  tinirslnne  with  flint  T«[n«>  th«t  Is  A.  OtnrA,  in 
wliich  were  found  flint  UutnuDeot*  (u  thoK  of  Abbovilk)  hy 
Mr,  Dougbtv  at  liU'n,  1S7&;  uid  indent  llrNKi  boU,  block  drift, 
loanui  or  clnj-i  in  Die  v^cji  and  low  frnnuttb.* 

The  Uiiil  woo  from  tho  sfja  coiiRtitutijs  the  low- 
lands (callt!(i  by  the  Arnh«  TiharnBhl,  which  finnge 
the  j)eiiin«iila,  and  beyond  which  there  riRO  ranfres 
of  monntjiine  on  ftll  three  Fides.  On  tho  N.  the 
groat  Nofuii,  which  Bnccccds  to  the  stony  plain, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  peninsoJa,  with  agrcAtt^at 
breadth  of  150  miles,  and  a  greatest  length  of  400 
miias.  Of  thLs  wilderness  of  red  sand  tho  most 
accnrat«  fle>«:Tipt.ion  has  been  given  by  W.  H. 
Hlnnt  (in  I-hdy  Bluiit's  PUgrimage  tn  Nejti,  vol.  ii. 
Rpp.  i.).  For  greater,  however,  is  the  untnxldon 
detjcrt  (Alikaf)  which  cuts  off  Central  A.  from  the  E. 
and  S.E.  province*.  The  sand  of  thcfc  wiittes  has 
pectiUarproucrtics,  which,  nccordinp  to  Uluiit,  rtnd«'r 
them  aft  dinurent  from  other  dt:M>rU  as  a  glacier  is 
from  n  mn»!4  of  »now.  Tu  the  S.  of  the  former  Neftid 
riHCH  the  JeUil  Aja,  a  re*l  granite  range,  stretching 
E.  by  N.  and  W.  hy  S.  for  some  100  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  10-15  miles,  and  risina  to  a  height 
of  WOO  ft.  (Blunt,  I.e.).  To  similar  heights  do  the 
mountains  rise  which  shut  in  the  peninsula  on  the 
\\.  and  E.  sides;  WeUsted  gives  the  mcanutement 
6,100  ft.  for  the  peak  of  Mowilah  |S.  of  tho  Gulf  of 
Akftliah).  whili'  tHHHi  ft.  is  the  hL'iglit  of  some 
portionM  of  the  Jelwl  Akhtlar,  or  Grt'en  Mountains, 
which  tower  over  Onuin  in  the  E.  (according  to  the 
latest  researches  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  ConUmp. 
Rev.  Doc.  1805).  To  the  same  height,  according  to 
W.  B.  Harris  {A  Journnj  thrvugk  Yemen.  WH), 
do  the  |*asJ4es  by  which  Yt'iiien  U  entered  from  the 
S.  ri»e  in  places;  and  if  the  nicasuienients  of  thia 
writer  are  correct,  the  plateau  of  central  Yemen, 
in  the  6.E.,  ha?  an  average  altitmie  of  8OO0  ft. 
Farther  to  the  E.  this  Bouthem  range  sinks  till, 
where  It  separatos  tho  incenHU  country  from  the 
desert  (about  55'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich),  iln  eleva- 
tion is  not  above  3000  ft. 

Between  the  mounlains  and  tho  Nefnd  in  North 
A.  lies  El-Hisma,  thu  great  sandstone  country, 
desi'ribeil  by  Ponghty  as  'a  forest  of  sqnarc- 
btiilt  pliitform  nionntains,  which  rise  to  2000  ft. 
above  the  plain ;  tho  heads  may  be  fi(l<>0  ft. 
above  siwi-level.'  Between  lat.  20  and  20'  vaat 
t-rxurti  form  what  are  ealled  harmhs,  beds  of 
ba-sjilt,  where  the  sandstone  is  covered  with  lava. 
The  mwt  northerly  of  theso  volcanic  platforms. 
calied'Uwayrid.  stretches  for  100  miles  in  length,  its 
middle  point  lit-ing  about  120  miles  from  the  Ked 
Sea.  It  is  thickly  Btrewn  with  the  cmters  of 
extinct  volcanoe;^,  so  thickly  tlint  in  places  as 
many  as  thirty  rain  lie  seen  at  onre.  The  higliRst 
of  those  p*'nk«,  cn-lltnl  Anaj,  is  7GO0  ft.  About  lat. 
16*  this  phenomenon  is  reneatrxl.  We  owe  de-nurip- 
tions  of  It  to  Doughty  and  Giawr. 

Of  the  rivers  of  A.  none  are  navigable ;  few  are 
perennial,  or  reach  thu  sea.  Some  such,  however, 
have  been  marktHl  in  South  A.  by  the  travellers 
Wellfttml  and  W.  R.  Harris.  Most  of  them  dis- 
appear in  the  hjtnd  at  Rome  part  of  their  txnirse. 
In!*tead  of  a  river  nystem  tticro  is  a  system  of 
wady*.  great  receptacles  for  the  water  brouj;lit 
down  by  the  moontnins,  of  which  the  surface  fur 
large  portions  of  the  year  is  dry,  but  where  water  can 
be  got  by  di^'ging.  Such  in  North  A.  is  the  Wndy 
Birhan,  which  bisects  the  roiintrr  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  Euphralea;  in  Cimtral  A.,  the  Waily  o|. 
Dawasir  and   Wiuly  el-Runirnah.   X.  and    S.   of 


Yemainah  respectively,  both  issuing  in  the  Pers. 
Gulf — with  the  fomicr  of  these,  or  with  one  gi-eat 
tributary  of  it,  Glaser  {Shizxe,  ii.  p.  347)  would 
identify  the  Biblical  Pi^hon  j  and  the  Wady  el- 
Humd,  first  trncwl  by  Doughty,  which  travertt«« 
the  Uijaz,  and  issues  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  Saihut 
(long.  51"),  on  the  S.  coast,  there  isanes  the  Waily 
of  Hadramnut,  onco  probably  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  in  its  conrso  of  100  miles  receives  a  series  of 
wadyB  that  drain  the  ntm:iitnitiH  ttohind  it ;  while 
the  mountninx  of  Yemen  pruper  are  drained  by 
M-adys  calle^l  Maur,  Surdud,  Sihani,  Kharid,  etc., 
of  which  tho  course  was  traced  hy  Glascr  {'Von 
Hodaida  nach  San 'a/  in  Potermann's  Mittheiiunijcn, 
18SG). 

Tlie  cUndcal  writers  dlrided  A.  Into  A.  PelU.  A.  Patrauk,  and 
A.  DraertA.  This  division  k«s  tmstd  oa  th«  politlcaJ  oondllion 
ot  A.  In  Uii  lit  cent.  x.a.,  ihi  flnt  belnp  free,  tfar  wx-ond 

iinduBive  ot]r1iiin»*)  euhjwt  to  Roate,  the  tt'Ird  Biihjcirt  to 
'i;nla.  In  the  native  dli'talona  different  prindpica,  ai  &])rti]ger 
(AIL  GfOff.  Arab.  p.  ft)  bu  pointed  out,  have  hpea  conhuML 
Aooordlng  to  a  tmBUoo  whlon  he  quote*,  Motuunaied,  stUKllng 
at  Tebuk  (about  t^V.VT  VT),  wld  that  all  to  the  K.  wb«  Sham 
(lit.  the  leh.  ordinarily  luM  for  Sjrla),  aU  to  Iba  8.  Tatneo  (tli« 
rtuht).  Agconluif  U>  tlii*,  the  name  for  the  piovlooe  of  Meocs, 
IlTjajt  (lit.  '  the  harrier')  would  mean  the  land  betwvca  Sham 
aixl  Yofnen.  More  probably  it  meant  the  'middle  cegloa* 
hfttween  Che  lowlanda  and  the  Ne!d  (highlaodil  Iban  last, 
then,  aru  tfrmup  o1  |<li\'ai'm1  ftognphy  ;  and  aa  tbow  by  whon 
they  were  aripllml  tiaJ  nn  accurate  instrunicnta  for  detemlnlni; 
hcicbt*.  it  I*  riatumi  thnt  the  Umita  of  thetw  province* Hhoiild  lio 
vtry  ineia<:i1v  Ilx<-il.  AocordJntc  to  Dlunt  ().<:.  I.  SaK|q,},  Ncid 
mcfttdra  all  Ibe  Innil  that  lirs  within  the  Netu(b.  'the  Oiily 
diiti))!.  ImiriK  wh«-t4wr  it  inthi*!™  the  Nt-fiirii  or  not.'  The  trebll 
divttjoii,  Ilijax,  Nvjd,  an'l  Yrnirn^  wcmld  (huH  Include  all  A. 
within  tho  Tiliainaa;   Nrjt)  ItMlf  tMing  auhdinded  Into  aeven 

tirDvinc«a,  whoai  naoMS  nvcd  nat  be  riven  here.  Ordfnarilr, 
lowrver,  it  ii  not  tnntomanr  to  amend  the  appUcatloa  of  tiia 
iiame  Yomcn  hcj-oad  49*  E.  Of  Orocnwicti.  Vet  tho  nauie 
TEadntniaut,  applitil  in  Kitropeaa  mape  to  the  vast  rejcion  which 
extendi  betice  to  Uie  8.E.  of  tho  p«iitn«iiU.  hn>  l>c«n  ■hown  tiy 
WelUtwl  and  Bent  to  be  properly  a|)])liMl  lo  a  wady  al>out  100 
mlleaiQ  lentrth.  Great  dis^DtponciM  eiist  at  tiithoueiiiiiitaUun 
of  the  province  of  Oiiiao  on  the  F.  fidt.  Mhii-h,  aocording  to 
I'algrave  iTravtU,  ti.  S3.^),  '  tOuubM  Hadramaut  on  the  8..  and 
Kalar,  or  at  least  ita  iiumedlate  rlotnlt;,  on  ttl«  N.,  lonnliu  a 
huge  cnactat,  havtn;;  the  aea  tn  front,  and  the  vast  dsert  of 
South  A.  tor  Ita  )>aukKn>uiid* ;  while  the  travrllera  Welleted  and 
Itint  i^ve  the  name  a  very  limlled  aii plication. 

U.  Climate.  Flora,  and  1'auna.— The  fertility 
of  portions  of  Yemen  is  so  great  as  to  have  liecome 
proverbiij  in  antiquity;  and  the  few  modem 
travellers  who  have  climWd  the  ntountnins  which 
toweraliovetlieS.coaat,  and  have  reache^l  the  table- 
lands beyond,  speak  with  enthiisiaHUi  of  the  wealth 
of  the  soil,  ami  the  hijih  degree  of  skill  displayed 
by  the  natives  in  cultivating  it.  The  greater  part. 
of  the  peninsnla,  hoxvever,  is  capable  oi  nupptirting 
but  a  small  population.  'Nothing  like  one-third 
of  its  snrfape,'  says  one  of  tho  most  capable  ex- 
plui-ers.  Ms  cultivated  without  irrigation,  the  task 
of  extending  which  beyond  the  valleys  and  naturtd 
o»wi*s  is  jirolMihly  Ittiyond  the  power  of  Turk  or 
Arab.  Vast  spaces  of  unchangeable  and  nn- 
clianging  barrennesa  spread  themselves  over  it. 
Joining  theinselves  to  these  are  larger  and  scarcely 
Icsa  drcftry  regions,  oocupicd  by  pretipitonB  monn- 
taias Msoeasible  only  to  tlio  goat;  by  labyrinthine 
Rondv  ravines  or  j^orges  bearing  only  the  hardiest 
jshnilfs ;  and  by  Icpid  cultivated  palm-oaaes,  thick 
with  semi-lropicjil  vegt-tation'  (TMcedie,  Tfu 
Arahinn  Jforsr).  It  must  In?  obwrved  that  even  in 
Yemen,  according  to  Glaser  (Petenn.inn'»  ifitt/uii- 
ufigen  for  1884),  cultivation  even  in  this  century 
haj^  lifH^n  steadily  diminishing.  Thas  the  plateniiii 
lw!twi!Gii  the  lm!«aU  jH'iiks  were  once  cultivated,  hut 
are  so  no  longer.  Cultivation  is  inderd  conllncd 
to  the  oflf^eK.  -ttbich.  of  varving  c\tcnt,  enliven  the 
>tony  nhiin,  and  to  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
(.nutral  iiluteau.  'some  broaS.  some  narrow,  sotne 
lonrr  ami  winding,  some  of  little  length,  but  almost 
all  bordcrHtl  with  steep  and  sometimes  precipitona 
lianks,  and  looking  as  though  they  bad  been  arti- 
fitrially  cot  out  of  thf-  limeedone  muuntain '  [Pal- 
grave).      Tn    somo   of  the  more  northerly  oases 
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not  only  cereals,  but  fmits  aacb  ta  the  plum,  the 
pomugranate,  the  lig,  thetn'cat  ultron,  euiiraDdsweut 
Jemous,  are  ciilliratvd.  The  pnlm,  wliirh  hua  becu 
compared  to  tliu  cuiiiel  for  it«  kiuaII  uiatsi  of  w-Bter, 
ia  widely  spread,  and  its  dates  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  Domad  popalation.  No  part  of  the  country, 
however,  except  |>crhap8  the  desert  called  Ahkaf, 
ia  quite  dostituto  of  vegetation  ;    tliis  hu^  been 

t>rove<l  in  the  ca»e  of  the  Nefud  by  HluQt,  ajid 
>ou{'hty  aBHuros  lu  tljHt  the  harntlist  form  better 
Be<liivvin  country  than  the  Kand«toQo. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  A.  are  etill  imperfectly 
known.  Gluser  [Von  HorinUla  nacK  Srt7i'a)  atateit 
that  he  ha«  himnelf  collected  out  of  South  A.  more 
tlion  a  hundred  spocimcns  of  animals  and  birds 
previously  nnknowii.  In  the  Nofud,  Blunt  'aaecr- 
tainetl  tfic  existence  of  the  oatrich,  the  leopard,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  hva-na,  the  hare,  the  jerboa,  Uic 
white  antelupe,  and  tliu  ({nzi-lle  ;  aitd  of  the  ibex 
niid  the  marmot  in  JeWI  Aja ;  of  reptiles  the 
Ncfad  boasta,  by  all  accounts,  the  horned  viper 
and  the  cobra,  Msidcs  the  hanulcss  ^ey  snatce ; 
there  are  also  immense  numbers  of  lizards.  Birds 
lire  IbBB  numerous  .  .  .  yet  in  tlie  ft'efud  most  of 
the  coniniOQ  deiwrt  birda  ore  found.'  Of  animals 
the  moat  characteriHtio  of  A.  is  undoubtedly 
the  cnmt^l,  the  ability  of  which  to  go  without 
WBtcr  '  iwonty-five  days  in  winter  and  five  in 
summer,  working  hard  nil  the  time,'  renders  it  of 
i)ni<{uo  sen-ice  in  the  desert ;  the  '  observations  on 
the  camel '  in  Baron  Nolde's  Jieige  n^ich  Inner- 
arabif.n,  1805,  ch.  ni.,  fonu  the  lates*t  contribution 
to  uur  knijwlL-dyt;  of  this  creature,  with  which  the 
early  Arabian  poets  are  fond  of  jiaradinj'  their 
aeqtiaintnnce.  No  lew  elabomto  are  thrir  descrin- 
tioos  of  the  Arabian  horfe,  seen  at  its  be^^t  in  the 
hiKhlands  of  Ncjd,  of  which  sjieciial  studies  have 
been  made  by  nianr  English  travellers,  and  most 
recently  bv  the  llnpUsn  otticer,  Alaj  or -General 
Tweedie,  who  would  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
home  of  this  animal  ii<  eliiewliere.  The  ass  is  to  be 
seen  at  hia  iMwt  in  the  province  of  Uasa,  to  the 
N.W.  of  thePcrs.  Gulf. 

iii  HifiTOBY  ASH  Ethnoloov.— Of  the  history 
of  A.  during  the  period  covered  by  OT,  little  is 
known,  since  the  records  begin  much  later.  Some 
notices,  however,  have  lieen  collected  by  Aasyri- 
ido^ists  fii>m  the  cuneiform  inscriptioTis  of  vam- 
]>aigns  in  which  the  '.\nibs'  were  concerned.  In 
HM,  Shalmoneser  11.  met  in  battle  a  confederation 
in  wliich  wos'OiDdibu  the  Arnb*  with  1000  camels. 
Id  the  next  century  TijjlathpUescr  ill.  makes  an 
expedition  into  A.,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  it.  we 
find  Asayr.  iullueuce  extending  over  the  N.W.  and 
K.  of  the  [icniusula ;  and  in  the  fuUowiug  century 
many  tri  bet*  wliiuh  can  Im>  id«ntilied  with  more  or  lesa 
certainly  ok  cK-i-upvinc  localiti*?^  in  inm^r  A.  were 
defeated  by  Esnrfinduon  at  Hazu  (Ftuz).  From 
these  inscriptiooH,  interesting  as  they  are,  M'e 
loam,  however,  little  more  than  the  names  of 
states  and  oocasionullv  of  kiuyK,  many  uf  which 
uQer  easy  Arab,  etymologies.  The  peninsula  nii^ht 
Mora  to  nave  been  occupied  by  a  nuniUj-  uf  imie- 
pendent  tri1>es,  stilwrdinate  to  no  central  authority, 
— a  state  of  thinpf  to  which  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication has  very  freqnently  reduced  it.  Nor 
is  much  more  ligiit  to  bo  obtained  from  the 
t-laasical  authors,  who  till  the  lie^nning  of  the  3rd 
t-CDt.  B.C.  had  only  vajj'ue  ideatt  atmut  the  penin* 
aula.  Great  collect  Loits  of  inscriptions  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  both  in  N.  and  S.  Arabia  by  Euro- 
pean scholars,  esp,  Amaiid,  Haluvy,  and  GlaKer; 
and  aUbun^dt  nmnv  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  still  auait  pumicaiion,  the  Ambion  states,  of 
wliich  merely  the  names  Imd  been  recorded  by 
Plinv  and  I'toli-inv,  ami  of  which  only  a  vague 
tradition  cirruliLt^iI  Hiiion»;  the  Arabs,  have  Irecome 
far  wore  familiar  Uiau  formerly,  ami  something 


haa  been  learnt  about  their  lines  of  kings,  the 
extent  of  their  territory,  and  th"_'ir  wars  and 
alliances.  To  the  Eng.  travellers  Wellstcd  and 
Cruttenden  belongs  the  merit  of  having  lirst  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  ruined  cities  in 
South  A.,  whence  the  most  important  of  these  docu- 
meota  have  been  brought.  Of  the  nations  thus 
rescued  from  ublivioa  the  most  important  were  the 
Minraans  (the  c-:)VD  of  the  Hub.  records)  and 
SaUcuns,  M'hose  dialects  dilTeretl  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, while  iKith  had  more  in  eomniun  with 
Ht'b.  than  with  Arabic.  A  third  moiiarcby,  of 
which  the  indigenous  name  was  Libyan,  ban  left 
traces  of  its  existence  and  its  langunge  in  North 
A.,  but  far  less  distinct  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  the  former  two. 

ThAoh)«rtovaaof  UwUliUMiiiircreU&'In,  Kuxau,  uwl  TstU, 
■11  of  Ihvm  in  tkiulh  JL ;  jvt,  Ui«  |jre«:uoc  o!  UUiibiui  jiucnpUoiu 
At  Et-'I7U  111  North  A.  woiild  mod  to  fthow  that  Uuilr  power 
wu  not  couflncd  to  tb«  S.  of  ttie  p^a^'^'o's.  sad  tatao  maoUn 
would  extend  it  sa  far  N.  M  Oftca.  Whil*  t).  U.  Mailer  would 
uioka  tba  Minaui  ompin  wmtUbuieoua  with  Uic  BalMaui,  wvu- 
nionls  ftro  uUuood  hy  QImcf  miU  Hotsroel  which  moke  it  pral>- 
atilt  thnb  Uis   lAtt«r  Stat*  *ru  ono  of  MWiml  Uut    npnag 

iNMidn  Uw  gnatar  mntiquily  of  tlta  llin»»n  cbanctur  ukI 
rti*lcot,  tni/ bo  aotiotdtiw  fact  UuX  moat  of  tbo  nainc«oeauiTtng 
in  the  HioBSO  InsoripUons  m  prvbunorical,  wbila  LhoH  in  tJ'.o 
6ftlM0U)  toscriptioaa  out  frequentlx  ba  idmtiflcd;  th^t  thr 
llhmna  ara  not  nicnUooMl  In  tti«  Ai«>'r.  Inamiptioni,  and  muiL 
l^er«foK  bavo  been  powerful  at  an  epoch  jinor  to  Uia  inUr- 
tontlon  of  the  Ajsjrnaos  In  lb*  affain  of  A. ;  that  whama  Balm 
ia  tncntloned  In  ooitio  Mioaaa  iiiaoriptiona,  tba  Uiiunna  ara 
never  m«iitlaii«d  In  tboas  d  Saiba.  It  li  uivstl,  on  tba  othar 
tiand,  that  Uie  acqaaiotaaoa  wttli  tbo  Minaiatta  ahown  br  Or. 
vrrittva  and  In  lAt«  mrta  of  the  Clble  <1  Ch  i<i,  Job  X"  LXX)  la 
liiQoasbteut  with  tn«  htmry  miliiiiiity  aaigDed  tlien  ;  to  whidi 
the  anawor  fhven  bj  GIoMr,  inat  lh«  cbwrical  wrtlen  are 
aoquainltid  vntlt  theoi  «a  a  oaUou  but  not  a«  an  •mptn.  U  pcr- 
hAps  inxDtndent.  The  MinRonrulcof  El-'UIaia  thonffbttohaw 
extended  over  at  leoat  uiui)  )[(''>«'*'><■'>"  (Humntvl.  Av/tAox, 
p.  £!);  and  the  atatcment  tn  Jg  10»  (cf.  S  Ch  20i),  that  the 
uiaeLitea  before  they  hadklnics  bad  bc«n  mrvd  from  ttic  Minnaru, 
tn]pi]eitbattheirpowerestencl«d  (aroorth.  l^kc other Orieatal 
States,  it  t*  probable  that  the  power  ol  Ma'ia  varied  ifrcatl^ 
With  tlic  capadty  ol  particular  ralen ;  for,  white  Itom  tlio 
Inaor.  Hal^vy  fiO«  It  might  appear  that  the  Hlnaan  Untf 
Wiqah-U  Vatba'  was  a  vassal  o(  the  kloir  of  Kaiatiati,  his  aon 
Il-yala-Vathar  waa  a  gnM  oonqueror,  \rbo  extended  tal*  rule 
over  the  whole  region  8.  of  Jaul  irom  E.  to  W.  IjtMj.  we  mtiv 
notice  as  of  praat  atatorfcal  Intarcat  the  Inacr.  IlalSrj-  U5,  whlck 
leUi  OS  ct  tbeir  suoeswMI  resiitaaee  ot  an  Invasion  ot  Saba  ami 
HaalaB,  and  how  their  (pxl  Atthar  mved  tbetn  from  troubU  In 
a  war  that  broks  oat  belweon  the  Unp  of  the  N.  and  ibe  kiiiK 
of  the  8.  This  UlvailOB  of  Saba  was.  If  Glnaer'e  theory  l-o 
oomet,  one  of  a  Mrtas  of  attacks  oooliiiacd  for  a  tierv^l  of  21)0 
yean^  duriiui  whkih  tbt  princes  ot  Saba  were  eDueavourins  to 
undornilne  the  Mlnwan  powat,— an  end  achieved  (according  to 
the  sane  Bi^kotat'Breokaniiig)  about  BIO  a.a  Both  the  Inacrip- 
tlooa  and  the  Bible  tell  ui  more  of  Saba,  the  tribe  wboae  kiiim 
were  Un  chief  power  in  the  sffotb  of  A.,  tiU  about  A.t>.  300  they 
Itare  waj  to  the  AbyMlnlsns.  Tbvtr  oapital  waa  Uuib  (Marlal* 
of  the  daaaica),  aotue  i6  miles  B.  of  San  a,  fiuaoua  for  the  gnal 
dam,  tbo  lireakbiit:  ot  wbkdi  was  rsKaided  by  the  Arab  cbronJ- 
clera  aa  Ibo  iumiediate  caose  ol  the  decUna  ot  the  Sabtean 
•mplm  (Sieba,  Saba>.  Tbo  Sabsas  enipiiv  waa.  without  doubt. 
sSnialtaneoua  with  monaRbies  of  Katahan,  Uadramaut  <n*itb 
it»  Chief  town  Sabaia),  Kaldaa,  aad  Hsbsitwh,  all  of  whidi  nro 
nwnlioned  at  Included  la  a  treaU  In  an  Interwtlng  Incorip- 
tlon  oomtnnnted  on  by  Glaser  (Die  JAyaatatrr  te  Arat/ien, 
p.  eSB.y,  and  aarirned  1^  Um  to  the  2nd  eant.  a.e.  Habaahah, 
corToanondinff  wUh  the  rcffion  now  koowo  ss  Habia,  wu, 
acoonlinic  to  the  aamo  author't  ealoulaUoiw,  abeorbed  Ly 
(ladnnuiut  about  a.hl  45 ;  the  Katabanlan  atata  (witb  Tloitia 
lt>r  its  capita])  waa  niloed  at  aome  time  tn  the  Sud  cent.  s.c. : 
Aiid  tfotn  Ml  inacri[>Uon  ol  extraordinary  IntercaC,  published  on 
]>.  118  ol  the  wgrklulijuoted,  we  learn  bow  the prinoeofRaldnn 
and  Himyar  was  dtiealcd  by  the  kim  of  Saba  In  aptte  of  the 
tonner'a  aillanc*  with  Babaahab,  and  troca  that  time  (ti.c.  U  jT> 
the  kinfa  ol  Saba  atyle  thenuelvea  kiovi  at  Beta  and  ol  Ualrl&D. 
Whea  the  Uatalonianii  dlMm"^  f*^"^  ^*  loscrlptiona,  the 
Ulmyaj  (the  Hotnerilat  ol  ua  olaaslcal  aathora)  ooma  Into 
pnMnineaoo ;  and  at  Uic  cotntoenoement  of  out  era  the  aoulb  ol 
A.  wai  ahared  by  three  mooartdia,  ot  Etlmyar,  Uadramaut,  and 
Saba  with  Raiibti.  Aldid  by  the  Suaaaidana,  the  Ujiuyani 
preeently  beoame  aU-powarful  In  SoLith  A. ;  In  the  middle  of  the 
4th  seat,  the  monumant  e(  Adulla  tella  ua  that  tbe  Safaum 
power  bad  beca  ovnthrown,  and  the  AbyaaiDiana  became  rolera 
ot  Yemen ;  in  878  tba  Arabo  liad  umde  head  a^alnaC  tJie 
Abyaainiau,  and  lodoed  oonflnod  them  to  the  Tlhamah,  but  In 
6SS  the  Ahjnlalans.  with  the  oountcnanoe  of  the  Bynntlne 
etnpUe,  la  a  riuiorious  campaign  killed  tbe  kin;  of  the  fllmyan. 

Tlie  condition  of  A.,  as  represfnteiJ  by  the 
authors  of  the  insoriptionB,  is  very  ditlcrcnt  fnim 
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the  nomad  and  patrinrchiil  {-Dudirion  whiHi  wo 
ordinarily  luwociate  with  IIk*  iiutiie  Arab,  atul 
wliich  is  certainly  aRsririated  with  it  in  tins  Bible. 
The  SnUiitns  and  MiriirauK  ttre  pco]>1e  of  fixvd 
hiibitatinn^ ;  they  build  fortresses,  and  live  in 
walltid  citicji ;  t)iey  Tnise  maHsive  templeft,  and  con- 
strnct  works  of  irripilion  on  a  gmnd  Bcalc.  War 
forms  only  on  occaedonaJ  incident  in  their  Hvca : 
the  main  source  of  their  wealth  ia  comniorcu  ;  and 
besides  agriculture,  they  carrj-  on  mining  and 
manufacturea.  Textc  containing  *  ordrt-s  de  [jolice ' 
cive  evidence,  says  M.  Hal<^vy,  'd'une  haiitH  i»er- 
lection  irorgnniwition  civile,  et  de  rexi«t«nco  d'un 
co«le  jH^niit  plipz  lea  Sah^ns.'  Their  inwrii^tions 
Bfe,  many  of  them.  Bjwcimons  of  the  most  finishetl 
workmanship,  and  show  sijins  of  the  cultivation  of 
other  linr  art,H;  nor  can  their  civilisation  Ije  shown 
to  have  been  (hrrived  from  any  tittu-r  iintion.  Their 
Pantheon,  says  the  K;Lnie  wiitcr,  wa**  niarveil<>U!*ly 
rich,  and  of  iirodipons  variety.  The  temples  of 
both  the  cluei  races  were  built  ea»tof  the  to^vn"), 
which  wonid  point  to  the  worship  of  tho  sun ;  yet 
this  cannot  be  fhovm  to  have  existed  among  tho 
Minn^an<? :  neither  do  tho  Minscan  docnmente  show 
the  worship  of  Al-Makah,  Iho  chief  Sabrean  deity. 
Conmiun  to  both  v-'&a  the  wondiip  of  Attar  (the 
male  Atthtorothl,  who  in  Minrcrm  text*  appears  in 
the  two  forms  of  JpTC  and  [:^\  whii'h,  in  tlie  opinion 
uf  n.  H,  Mlilter,  mean  the  riBini;  ami  seltin;j  finn. 
Two  female  deities,  Wwld  and  ^ikrnh,  interpreted 
by  the  same  writer  aa  'Love'  and  'Hate,'  also 
occupy  an  iuiiiortant  place  in  the  Minii-nn  Pantheon. 

Yet  from  trie  natme  of  things  rivilisation  of  this 
kind  can  only  have  exi-tt'Ml  in  .South  A.  nn<l  the 
OOiea;  tho  life  of  the  dwelh-rH  in  the 'binek  tcntn,' 
AS  descrilKHl  by  Burckhardt  and  I>ou«,'hty  in  this 
centni-y,  must  nave  ex i-itwl  frtim  immemorial  time 
in  tho  dot^ert.  Sijveral  writer!",  indee*!,  suppose 
tho  difference  between  the  nomnd  Arnlw  and  the 
stationary  Arabs  to  be  one  of  race  :  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  purest  Arab  blood  is  suppo-teil 
to  bo  found  in  the  latter  (VirrforiAl ;  wliile  the  name 
of  the  former  cont-nins  the  idea  of  Arab  by  a«Ioption 
imuta'nrrififth).  Neither  half  of  the  Arab  stock 
can  be  traced  with  any  probability  to  any  other 
country:  and  ethnoloKiats  are  now  with  ?omethinjj; 
like  untinimity  making  A.  the  homo  of  the  whole 
Semitic  rrii^e  ;  and  the  emij^nLtioriH  of  theShammnr 
and  Ancznh  clans  northwards  in  search  of  richer 
pasturage  than  the  A"  deserts  nlTord,  cmi^ationa 
which  ha»"e  taken  place  within  tlic  last  century, 
i-epresent  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar 
waveR  of  which  the  commencement  is  prehistoric, 
nil  broiipht  about  by  the  same  causes,  thougli  not 
all  followin;^  the  pnme  direction.  The  fsrt  that  the 
namci  by  which  they  call  their  townn  and  villages, 
as  well  as  the  natural  features  of  their  country,  are 
all  Arabic,  and  liear  no  trace  of  the  memory  of 
nnother  home,  iw,  nn  f  {en.  Tweedie  hii*i  pcjinted  ont, 
8trikin(;1y  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  makes  the 
Arnbs  autoctbonous. 

This  autocthony  naturallv  does  not  exclude  the 

greeence  of  a  certain  number  of  cohinints.  Four 
Ireek  colonies  are  nienlionenl  by  Pliny,  Ampelone, 
Arethnsa,  i'haJkis,  and  Larifwi,  of  which  the  tinti 
only  seems  cajmhie  of  id  entili  cation  ;  Glascr  (Skizzf, 
ii.  fS'i)  tries  to  find  it  on  the  eoaatof  Hijax.  Being 
a  Milesian  colony,  it  must  have  Iwon  planted  not 
later  than  the  6th  cent.  It.C.  The  nume  davan, 
mentione«l  in  Ezk  *27'*  in  a  context  which  points  to 
A.,  is  possibly  to  be  int-orpreted  of  a  Gr.  colony  in 
the  penin^fula;  snd  the  statement  of  Diodoms 
(iii.  -13},  that  a  tribe  on  the  W.  const  of  A.  cnlti- 
ratei!  friendly  relations  with  Greeks  of  Btcotiaand 
the  Peloponnesns,  may  have  l»een  rightly  connected 
with  the  existence  of  these  colonic^  by  Glaiser  (^.c. 
».  155).  Jewish  colonies  also  existea  in  A.  long 
oeforc  the  Ume  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed ;  in  the 
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vlrd  and  4tli  ront.  A.D.  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  favourwl  by  the  Hentians*  in  opiwsition  to  the 
Christian  communities  which  had  the  support  of 
the  W.  empire  {Die  Abyssinicr  in  Arabien,  p.  17ft). 

Th«  rthtinlivlral  Utiles  of  Un  waiild  wcm  to  tatnt  tprciid  notA 
of  tho  lnbabit*nt«  of  A.,  who  «ra  M»k;ncd  pkcc*  in  the  hiimi^n 
family  tn  th«  following  panairM:  art  lOr  (ohlMnrn  nr  rnxh), 
HFH.*!  (children  of  ftwm),  lO""*  {clilMren  of  Klwr).  w'-i 
(rhfliinn  m  Abraham  und  hctiTrah),  U'sii  (UhmwJitrii).  The 
eminent  explorer  0*r9t<:n  Nicl-^ilir  Aryucd  fnm  the  ntiniber  of 
|iliu-nt  in  Yrmrn  ami  TTiulramikur  mrntionod  by '  Mom«  '  fn  Ui«at 
plocn  tlint  tbo  Ic^fislalur  iniirt  hiiriKlf  have  tnvellrtl  ia  ths 
muniiy ;  hut  hlM  aLt4>m]itK  at  tilpnr.ih-inic  itwtci  do  lit.t1t>  tou-Artta 
<7ontlnuint  thi>  proponlion.  Mora  rlabon>t«  attempt*  haw  hcco 
miulf  tn  Dinra  recent  times,  notablv  by  Oloaer  tn  bin  Skiist,  it. 
ttl*-*7i',  with(nit,  however,  produdntf  BMoy  convincinir  result*. 
Tho  tJihIcB  arc  not  i\-ait«  oonslM«ni,  as  tJi*  awtn-  namM  are 
UK^rd  dilTcrent  pcdimca  ;  tmi  Uii*  Glaaer  would  account  for 
by  luppoalnR  the  tables  compiled  mt  diffnrnt  pvrio<U  between 
UiQ  11th  and  tba  9th  o«nl.  V-O.  Some  of  tbo  nnnm.  luch  aa 
Sbeba  and  ricdan,  are  known  from  otitfT  ports  of  Scrlptiiro,  and 
are  otherw1»  tainoua ;  a  ttw,  t.^.  llndnniuut  irrcivn}.  i^aD  bs 
IdcnUfiod  witb  certainty  ;  wrcral,  np.  Uphlr  ami  Itaviloli,  are 
trvqiicnlly  mcnticiwd  in  Scripture,  hut  are  diflkult  to  loculiae. 
Uoat  of  tba  oaniH,  hcyw«rer,  occur  in  theav  tAblea  only ;  and  aa 
wc  are  quite  iffnonint  of  the  lourca  frum  which  their  ootupiler 
dre^,  vndoavoun  to  localise  thmn  would  acvm  to  have  utile 
M;ivnliflc  value.  Ttwy  doubUcaa  riyn'^i^  ^  ^^^  <-r>tnpilcr  tribva 
or  natloni ;  but  the  ordinary  rula  for  the  Interpretation  ot  theae 
patnmjinlo  poiirrvm,  acoordins  kt  which  tho  tathcn  etaod  to 
tha  Mm  In  tna  notUon  of  nBus  to  n>acl«a,  cannot  ha  op^ted  to 
theiD.  Thca  the  great  naUon  of  SboDa  1>  called  a  >oti  m  m  mab 
(probably  tho  Kc«ina  of  I'tolomy,  a  town  on  tbe  I'er».  Gulf. 
•  'laser,  p.  22S),  which  b  co-onlinnted  wilb  11  m  Etk  JT^,  ann 
Ka'inah  itself  a  aon  of  Oich.  Ht)l1  atran^r  li  it  Ui--kt  the  pairt* 
nrvh  ot  the  Arab  natJoDs,  ineludlog  Opliir  antl  ilwlranmut, 
Jolctan,  nhould  havo  left  to  little  Into*  in  A.  that  Spranger 
(.ljf<^.  p.  M)  li  f.iin  to  idcnlifv  tho  nsaie  wlUi  Uiihnl  Yakoui.  ft 
ataitmn  on  tlio  inrvnuc  road.  Olaavr,  pfrhap«  with  graaier 
prol>cib)lity,  conDK.-!*  It  with  Batui,  ft  town  of  Uadrumaul.  It 
l<  pmhablo,  therefore,  tliot  these  tnblea,  »o  tar  from  beinir  etart, 
arc  oa  vague  as  might  tm  sxpccLtNt  In  the  case  of  so  vast  and  an- 
explored  ft  omtntrjr.    Even  Saba,  which  we  know  to  hare  been  a 

SDnerful  eni|4r«.  Is  ragudv  Ejtoken  of  by  the  prophcU  aa  a 
itAnt  country  IJer  0»,  Jl  S^  in  NT  as  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(MtI2«,  Ll«ll3i>^ 

W.  Trade  and  CoMinniCR.— The  chief  import- 
ance of  A.  to  the  ancients  lay  in  its  exports,  of 
which  the  most  renoM'ned  was  incense,  a  gum 
ohtnincd  from  a  certain  tree  by  incisions  msde  in 
the  bark.  Tbe  country  where  ttiis  pro<!urt  is  cnltt- 
vated  is  a  narrow  «tripof  (he  8.  ctiiutt  from  alioiit 
53-55"  lonR.  E.  of  Greonwiehatsheadtinarters  Iteinj; 
the  ancient  eity  of  Dafar  (probably  the  ■'»  of  fin 
K>*').  After  doubts  had  iieen  cast  even  on  the 
l>o9»ihLlity  of  A.  prmluciiiK  incense  (see  the  excur!»u3 
onlhwin  Killer, ErdK-iiinlc  t-im  ArabU'ti},  thitt  return 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Theotlore  Itent  in  IROS,  who 
dcscribeii  the  industry  in  the  Ninctf:tnfh  Century 
for  t)ci.  of  that  year.  It  is  uncertain  whether  its 
cultivntion  ever  extended  over  a  much  greater  area 
thnn  now, 

SSprenger  [Gro^.  p.  299)  regards  the  incense 
country  aa  'the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  tho 
ancient  world,'  owing  to  the  vast  nmonnt  of  it 
rrvquired  for  religiotis  rites,  and  terms  the  Arabs, 
or,  more  nearly,  the  inliahitantK  of  the  incense 
country.  '  the  founders  of  commerce  as  it  exiptcd 
in  the  ancient  world.'  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  the  verb  'Arab'  and  its  derivatives  are  uftcd, 
in  Heb.  to  sitTiify  'commerce.'  Tbe  incense  traffic 
of  A.  is  alluded  to  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  that  (K>unt.r>-,  and  it  formed  the  bhsis  of 
the  proverbial  wealth  of  the  8aba!an)<,  who  regu- 
lated it  with  the  utmost  precision  and  severity  (see 
Sprenger,  I.e.  pp.  2HS)-303).  Roforonce  is  miide  to 
this  in  the  Inrua  ciassictu  for  ancient  commerce, 
Kzk  27*',  Other  scents  and  spices  are  tilso  men- 
tioned as  .Vrabian  exports;  bat  we  notice  as  interest- 
ing the  observation  of  Glaser  {I.e.  p.  426),  that  the 
fiarticniar  fpices  mentioned  in  Er.k  27"  nsexiwrted 
roni  a  place  we  have  gniundt*  fur  Iw-Jiling  in  fwuth 
A.  do  not  really  grow  there,  Alraoft  as  fnmouf)  ivs 
the  incense  was  the  Arabian  £oId.  Tlio  gold  nued  liv 
Solomon  for  gilding  the  temple  is  stated  (2  Ch  S') 
to  have  come  from  Tarwaim,  which  is  plausibly 
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identified  liy  Glftfler  (I.e.  347)  with  Siik-el-I'anr&in, 
a  pince  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  ^eo^TU[ihcr 
HamdAni,  whn  hoA  preMrrvctI  many  nuticv^  of  gold 
mtnoe  at  otio  tiniu  worked  in  Centntl  A.  (i-iee 
Spren^er,  pp.  49-63,  and  Ulaser,  p.  347  If.).  And 
since  in  Gn  IflP*  Ophir,  which  by  tho  time  of  tho 
oompoaitioD  of  tlio  Ilk  of  Job  has  becomo  a  RjTionym 
for  gold,  18  called  a  son  of  JoktHD,  various  «choUre 
have  attempted  to  loc&litH!  that  iouiuuh  f^oM-pro* 
dacln^'  region  eomewbere  in  Arabia ;  and  there  are 
mil]  more  forcible  reasons  for  placing  thore  tliB 
lanil  nf  Havilnh,  '  whera  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  ^cood'  (Gn  2"),  which  Ginger  Tins  en- 
dcavoarcd  to  idcnliiy  with  the  oruvinct*  Yeinamah. 
Precioii*  stune^,  aa  well  ajt  ^Id  and  unices,  were 
brought  by  ttic  B.  Arabian  queen  to  Solomon  (1  K 
to*)  ;  and  these  are  mentioned  by  Ezk  (27")  aa  the 
merchaniliHc.  of  Snlm.  Th«  ex[HirtHtion  uf  iron 
from  Uzal,  if  tbnt  l>e  tho  rj^'ht  rcjuliiiL',  and  if  the 
tradition  whicli  identifies  Lral  with  Niin'a  be  cor- 
rect {Fak  27'^i,  would  acrco  with  the  fact  that  the 
steel  of  San'a  is  htill  in  high  repnto ;  moreover, 
Mr.  Doughty  found  places  in  Central  A.  where  iron 
might  W  wurkt^l  with  profit.  In  the  same  paaMige 
of  Ezk,  Kedur  and  North  A.  are  made  to  deal 
in  cattle,  and  Dednn  in  horse-cloths.  There  ift 
fnrtht-r  mention  in  27'''*,  if  ihi>  tfxt  I>e  corrwct,  of 
emWoidtrt'd  t^jxtures  'in  well-secured  cheats'  from 
Kdcn  (and  perhaps  other  S.  Arabian  portf).  ThiH 
would  correspond  with  the  hi^h  stato  of  civilisatiuu 
widch  from  the  inscriptions  we  know  the  S.  Anibiiin-* 
at  early  times  to  have  attained.  Sprenger,  HbMi! 
xliL  .l.*^,  «tat^  tliat  btifore  the  time  of  IiJani  leather 
was  the  chief  export  of  Arabia. 

D.  S.  MARfiOUOUTM. 

ARABIAN. —This  word  ia  aseil  in  dilterent  sensce. 
1.  In  I»  13*  and  Jcr  3^  it  stands  for  '  an  inhabitant 
of  the  desert  or  rtopi>e '  (Ueh.  -T)^  from  ^?TJ^),  with- 
ont  any  indication  of  nationality. 

%.  In  the  pre-Hxilin  aulhont  we  read  occa- 
sionally of  a  tribe  called  collectively  zy,  rcn- 
tlorwl  *in  the  KV  'Arahia'  (I  K  10'",  Jer  25»*. 
Elk  27-')-  Aa  the  consonants  of  this  word 
ar«  the  same  lu  those  of  tho  word  rcnilercij 
'mingteil  i>eopte'  (Jer  25^  etc),  anti  also  of  the 
word  rendered  'evening,'  it  is  not  always  certain 
which  j^hould  l>o  read.  Thus  in  Is  21"  th«  word 
rendered  in  EV  'Arabia'  should  more  probably  he 
tr.  'cveniojr';  while  in  2  Ch  0'*  the  punctuation 
which  Rifrnifics  A.  is  subetituted  for  the  '  mixi-d 
tribes'  intended  by  tho  lumcteatora  of  1  K  10'^ 
These  '  Arabians'  arc  also  nicnUoned  in  tho  Ai»\vr. 
in»chptiona  {see  Arabia},  where  the  name  of  om- 
of  their  kinus  is  given,     lleroilotus  (iii.  5)  alxo 

rks  of  an  Arabian  kin^  through  whose  territories 
I*er*.  king  CambyscM  had  to  obtain  a  pojw 
before  he  could  crotfs  the  desert  to  Egypt ;  and  the 
same  bi5torian  gives  us  tlie  name  of  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  belongine  to  the  Aralw,  of  which 
the  name  (lenynus)  can  be  ea»ily  interpreted  from 
the  Arabic  (el.  ani*a),  but  of  the  existenoe  of  which 
we  poi»e««  no  other  notice.  The  Arabiiui  territory, 
ucnnling  to  thia  author,  wa«  wedged  in  betwer-n 
Kinds  belonging  to  the  '  SyriauB.  In  the  Uible 
ihiH  trihc  ia  couD'-'ctcd  with  I)ednn  and  Kedar,  and 
is  probably  therefore  to  be  located  in  N'.  Arabia; 
the  fact  that  it  had  a  king  maken  it  probable  that 
it  poMCSJted  some  lixed  habitations  or  towaa,  since 
that  word  i»  ordinarily  ahsocinted  M-ith  a  myal 
residenoQ.  Tlie  Btymology  of  tho  name,  like  must 
namett  of  nations,  \fi  hidilcn  in  obscority. 

3.  In  till?  jxwt.cxilic  retards,  where  wo  moet  with 
tho  word.  It  ordinarily  signifies  Nabattran.  In 
SMacfi*  we  read  of  ^Vrelaa,  the  king  uf  the  ArAbinnx  : 
now  Aretaa  wan  the  niime  of  )«evera1  of  the  Nabatiean 
Idniri,  as  we  know  fruni  their  own  inscriptions : 
and  Procopius  i^jieaks  of  Petra  aa  the  capital  of  the 
Arafafi,  whereas  il  waa  famoum  tm  the  capital  of  the 


Nabatieans.  The  Itvmaus,  who  from  the  time  of 
the  ill-srtarrod  expedition  of  .'Elius  Gallua  (s.c.  24), 
in  which  the  NabatKnnii  were  their  nlliofi  agaiiutt 
the  Arabs,  hod  good  cjiusa  to  distinguish  tlie  two 
raicei*,  do  not  ofttm  confnsu  IIil-iu  ;  yi;t  both 
lliofiorua  and  Proeopinn  (quoted  by  tjualremi^ro) 
fall  into  thii<  mistake.  By  the  term  'Ariibia,'  tliim, 
St.  i'ant  (Gal  l'^4")  probably  meons  the  territoiy 
of  the  >'abatii>ftn»,  which  in  tho  jwriod  of  their 
gr(ate»<t,  pros]^rity  eittended  from  the  Euphratei 
to  the  R(^l  Sen.  t  tnc  nf  their  kingB  was  the  Aretas 
whone  uthnarch  in  l>amnxcu»  endeavoured  to  arrest 
St.  Paul  (2  Co  U*=).  The  misapplication  of  ethnic 
namc!<i  is  excecdin;;ly  common  ;  and  in  thut  context 
it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Saba^an  Lnscriptionii 
the  Sabtmns  distinguiali  Lhemaelvcs  from  the 
Arabians  (pnjf;  see  J.  D6renl>uurg  in  t'la  iv.  fa»c. 
2,  p.  93).  with  whom  cluaHical  antiquity  idenlilled 
them.  Perhaps  '  Nal»nt«'an '  is  thiu  sense  to  be 
attached  to  the  name  *  Anil>inn '  appli«<i  to 
Nchomiah's  opixincnt  Geshcm  (Xeh  2"),  orGa«hmu 
(Neh  G"),  who<o  name  in  its  latter  form  bears  a 
genuinely  Naltatoean  appearances  The  important 
part  played  by  this  race  was  first  pointed  out  by 
C^ualroni^re  in  his  Etvde  rur  les  yubatfen-g  (1835), 
the  rtwuItB  of  which  were  condensetl  by  Kilter  in 
hiH  Erdl'uniir  von  Arahitn  (tS4G,  i.  p.  ll'l  iX.).  The 
itiSL-riiHions  di»coveit*d  at  Madftin  Sfdih  by  Mr. 
rtou''Iity  {Documents  Epigraph,  rccneii.  dans  le 
nord  de  VAralrie,  Parin.  18»4),  and  recopiod  by 
Euting  iAaftnt.  tnachrif.  1885),  have  thrown  con- 
sidernltle  light  on  their  langimge,  institutions,  aotl 
histfliy.  Having  originally  coma  from  Mcjiopo- 
tAmia,  thi»  tribe  profited  by  the  u'cakncsit  of 
the  last  Bab.  Idiifpi  to  seisee  Petra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Idamteana.  The  unique  position  of 
this  fortrcati  at  tho  mccting-placo  of  tnreo  great 
eominercial  routes  was  tho  source  of  the  wealth 
which  enabled  them  to  attain  a  remarkable  degrue 
of  civilisation  and  luxury'.  Their  lirst  appear* 
ance  in  history  ia  in  B.c.  312,  M'hen,  accordmg  to 
Diodoms  (xix.  ch.  95  sqqir  """y  sucoetwfnlly 
resisted  AtIienn>uiB.  the  general  sent  again!tt  their 
fortrpKft  by  Antigonim,  king  of  SjTia ;  their  lo-tt  in 
A.D.  106,  when  A.  Putra-n  was  turned  into  a  Kom. 

Swvince  bv  Cornelius  Palmn.  The  powcB-sion  of 
amaacas  W  Aretan  IV.  ('Philopntri«,' mentionwl 
in  several  of  tho  Madi'iin  S&lih  inscriptions)  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  temporary  airanjcement  of  the 
emperor  Gaius.  The  fact  that  the  Nabata:aa 
umpire!  ex t landed  to  El-Hijr,  called  afterwards 
Maili^in  Salih,  is  certilie<l  for  the  time  of  Aiigitstna 
by  the  Kom.  records.  The  notices  of  the  Naba- 
ta'uns  in  ancient  literature  are  put  together  by 
von  GntachmiHt  in  the  np{>endix  to  Enting's  Nahai' 
auekt  IiUcJirifien. 

4.  Tho  cniplojTucnt  of  the  name  Arab  for  on 
inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  the  vast  |>cninsula 
known  to  us  a.s  Arahi-a,  begins  wimcwhcro  in 
tlie  3rd  cent.  D.C.,  though  the  only  trace  of  it  in 
OT  is  in  2  Ch  21".  where  the  '  Arabians  that  are 
near  the  Ethiopians'  would  aeem  naturally  to  refer 
to  the  ncighboiir»  of  the  Ilabaahah,  whom  there  are 
firouods  for  placing  in  the  extreme  S.  of  V'emeu  : 
It  is  not,  however,  clear  how  these  tribes  could 
IntiTfcre  in  Jewish  politica  In  2  Ch  2C^  God  ia 
fMiid  to  have  helpe<l  Uzziah  against  '  the  Arabians 
wlui  dwelt  in  Gur<Kanl,'  and  the  ^liniVAns  ;  ax  this 
notice  is  not  found  in  2  K,  its  accurmiy  is  oi>on  to 
suspicion  ;  moreover,  the  name  Gur-Baal  liears  no 
trace  of  Arabian  nomenclature,  and  onl^  \-agno 
cODJectures  can  bo  hazarded  about  its  situation. 
Equally  uncertain  is  tho  use  of  the  name  in  2  Ch 
17^'.  An  Arab  prince  ZatHlicl  is  mcntiimcd  ui 
I  Mao  11"  as  muniering  the  Syrian  king  Alexander 
Bulas,  who  had  taken  refuse  in  'Arabia';  and 
another  Tmnlkui?,  or  lamblichns,  as  rearing  the 
same  Alexander's  son  (11").      The  residence    uf 
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these  princeis  aooording  to  Dtodonu  {ExeerpL  32. 
1 ),  WM  called  *Aftal.  D.  S.  Margououth. 

IRABIC  VERSIONS.— Arab.  VSS  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made  from  varioas  sources,  chiefly  Gr., 
&JT.,  and  C_'o[>t,ic.  It  is,  however,  moot  iraprobablo 
Ibnt  liny  ChrihtUit  Arab.  Iit«ratnre  in  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Muhamiiii-il.  There  were  CJirUtiana  in  the 
Arab,  kin^om  of  Gha^sAn,  E.  of  Damascus,  aud 
at  Nejr&D  in  S.  Arabia,  but,  to  jud^  from  our  very 
scanty  historical  infoimal  ion  about  the  progress  of 
the  diurcb  in  these  lepious,  the  eccle»da»tiral  lan- 
guage way  Syrijic.  *  It  was  not  till  after  the  Huccess 
of  toe  Koran  had  made  Arabic  into  a  literary  Ian- 
Kuago,  and  the  i-onc^uesta  of  Islam  had  turned 
lar^e  portioiin  of  Cbristtan  Syria  and  Ej^j'pt  into 
^Vrabic-Bijeaking  provinces,  that  the  need  of  trons- 
bitions  of  Sorijitnro  in  the  Arabic  vtmaculor  was 
really  felt. 

The  extant  forms  of  NT  in  Arabtf;  are  >>eflt 
diWded  liccordiBjt  to  the  )angua|;eii  from  which 
they  are  derireil.  Thus  wo  have— (i.)  translations 
frota  the  y^Tiac ;  (ii.)  tnuwlationB  directlv  from 
the  '  Greek  :  (iiij  translations  from  the  Coptic; 
at  a  later  period  we  have  also  (iv.)  eclectic  com- 
binations of  the  lint  three  clas.t(».  It  will  be  con- 
vQdieDt  to  take  the  various  divisions  of  NT  separ- 
ately. 

The  Foue Gospels.— <i.)  Trs./rom  th*  5irr.— The 
oldest  representative  of  tliie  ola^s,  perhaps  the 
oldest  monument,  of  Anib.  Christionity,  is  the  tr. 
of  the  Go«peU  in  a  M.S  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Convent  of  Miir  Saba  near  Jerus.,  now  Cod.  Vati- 
cnnus  Ai-ab.  13,  called  bv  Tiachondorf  ar"'  (Grew. 
cod.  101 ),  and  goncrafly  aflsigned  to  the  8Ui 
cent.t  From  Home  Gr.  Iambics  nt  the  end  of  the 
MS  we  team  lljat  it  originally  belonged  to  a  certain 
Dntiiel  of  EtiiL'»gi,  atjd  lontnined  tlie  Psalter,  the 
GowfKsls,  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epr. ;  of  these  only 
fragments  of  the  GosnulsJ:  and  lIir  Pauline  Epji. 
now  remain.  Tim  style  ia  somewhat  iparu[>liriisLit'. 
but  internal  evidence  conchi-sivciv  ehow?^  that  the 
IJoajiyls  have  IxMjn  tr.  not  directly  from  the  Gr., 
but  from  the  Syriae  Vnlgnte  (PeBbUtA).§ 

This  free  tr.  from  the  Syr.  Vnlg.  was  probably 
made  in  sonK*  locality  where  Syr.  had  iML-cn  the 
ecclesiastieal   language,   and  seems  to  have  been 

'  Tbn  Uhtc  sbout  lb«  loi'liUc  of  tb«  Sth  csoU  a.d.  (Wiistca- 
foM'i  /An  UiaSAm.  p.  lU)  (luabii  Jn  l^-isl  m  a  prophecy  txm- 
cvriiinz  Hobuumea ;  bul  Uw  words  an  only  k  roiuch  rvn^eriiii; 
frutn  ue  ■  PftlcstdnUn  *  Sjrr.  v*rt!oii,  not  %  qiiotaUoa  troin  ui 
alrvftd;  exlstlnir  Anb.  tc.    Sec  Ouldl,  Etv.  p.  0. 

t  Tile  only  a(vtinit«  dD«cri|>tl<in  ot  Val.  A  Nth.  13  li  In  Guldi, 
Fve.  i>,  8.  Coniildcmbla  vxKmOM  from  the  M9  ue  elven  in 
Schnlz.  Krit.  Rfi»t,  pp.  118-124. 

I  Mt  HJOJ-mWdle  o(  26.  Mk  6U-15S».  Lk  7"-beiriimInc  ot  10. 

I  £".17.  iB  th*  •4woiint  ol  tba  TemptatiOB  (Lk  ii"),  Bj-r.  VuIr. 
utd  or.  Ml  exactly  s^ne  Ira  ths  utnt*  ot  Uw  E%-il  One. 
In  \ii.\.  >.  e  and  u  i  htifi*x»t  is  rtndend  by  8jt.  Vulff.  'Uio 

ADCUssr';  u-.  t<sj  tau   Jlv*!!   'the  BUntlerer,'  nnd  in  v.l 

^^'••1     4^'^4>^'   *tJic  dUiironittiing  Blaadenr'  (for  tfaa 

rcnderinff  of    J^.^)-*!^   SM  2  T1  9F<  in  aD  Arub.  VBS).     Ont 

in   r.D  Syr.   Vitl)[.    hu  'SaUn,'  so  or.  titt.  baa      j^n  ^■*.ij' 
The  Arab.  WS  not  derived  from  Uis  Bjrr.  have  Id  all  tbrnw 
paaasss    [>>kJUJ^    (-iiA^aiwX    but    In    r.s    Uiry    \n»en 

VtaJk^    U  U>  rvnikr  the  Or.  rara>«,  a  wont  here  oiultLed 

hy  both  Syr.  Vuly.  aiwl  ar.  vat. 

U  Is  wr>rUi  nntiiHnu  In  Uiis  cotiDcxloo  that  8yr.  Vulg.  and 
nr  vat  alune  airnn^  (•rltlcal  aiiihoritie*  a(re«  in  Intertug  the 
tianw  'iemia'  in  I'k  4l~. 

Ar  M(  hu  bnn  wrongly  cited  {t.g,  by  TlacihenilOTf)  m 
MNtttiiy  the  'last  twslvo  verHs'  of  Sllc  It  la  owing  to  aco!- 
dciilAl  Ion  o!  leaves  that  the  US  bnaks  off  futt  infon  tlu  md 

tt  iCk  1ft*.  thuii-UjlS*  U^^  LO;.  jo-lJ  lf^_   As 

■B  Pral.  tiuMI  hoa  beea  Und  etiaush  ta  aaoertoin  for  thta  arUclo. 


BOOB  discarded  at  Mar  Saba  for  a  more  literal  version 
nuide  directly  from  the  Greek,  lu  other  wordu,  tJic 
Goapcl  text  of  ar.  vat  was  already  obttolote  by  the 
9th  ecul.  A.D.  Xo  other  Arable  version  can  elaim 
such  a  high  anti*iuit,y.* 

Anotlmr  tr.  from  the  Syr.  Vulg.  in  foand  in  cod. 
Tisch.  12  at  Leipzig  (Greg.  coo.  75),  a  bilingual 
SjT.-Arab.  MS  of  the  lUth  cent.,  brought  to 
EuruiMs  by  Tischendorf  from  the  Syrian  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  UL-ijiiura  in  the  Nitriau  Jimurt.  A  few 
leaves  are  at  the  ltnti<«Ii  Museum  (aildl.  14407). 
Thia  MS  baa  K*cn  fully  descrilicd  by  GildemeiBler. 
The  tr.  keeps  fiunoly  to  Syr.  Vuhj-,  but  uomo 
renderings  recall  the  phrafleology  ot  ar.  vat,  «.g, 

Jjblj  ^  ij^   io  Mt  KF*-  for  'b  not  worthy 

of  me.'  This  idiomatic  phrase  is  not  n9«l  in  the 
latt-r  .Arab.  VSS. 

Hero  may  be  noticed  the  Arab,  VS  of  Tutiun's 
Diatcssaron,  which  ha.s  been  cititcd  in  full  from 
two  MSB  at  Ifome  by  Cio-sca  (Eiil;.  tr.  bv  llaiulyu 
Hill).  This  VS  was  made,  in  the  carfv  iiart  of 
thu  1 1th  cent.,  by  the  wcll-knowa  i«.^h»i"lar  Abu'l 
Faraj  ibn  et-Tay^'ib  from  a  form  of  the  Syriac 
Diatussaron  in  vbich  the  test  bad  been  almost 
wholly  assimilated  to  Syr.  Vulg.  It  is  therefore 
nearly  worihlenH  a»  on  authority  for  the  text, 
tbongli  most  valuable  for  recovering  the  arrange- 
ment of  Tatian's  Harmunv. 

(ii. )  Trit./rom  the  Gr. — An  Arab.  tr.  made  dircctlv 
from  tho  Gr.  aj>i>car8  in  some  MSS  of  the  9ui 
cent,,  Bueh  as  coa.  K.  ii.  31,  in  the  I'ro|Mi''anda  at 
Konie,  and  tho  fragment*  of  Tischendorrs  '  Leo- 
tionary'  now  at  i^tpjog  (Greg.  cod.  70).  Both 
MSS  come  from  MarSalia.t  Verj' similar  to  these 
is  tlie  Sinai  MS  Arab,  'io.'t  Thesu  AISS  have  the 
Gr.  rtrhoi  and  liturgical  notes.  They  are  perliai« 
ultimately  derived  from  a  bilingual  Gn-Arab. 
uncial  MS  generally  quoted  as  ©'',  of  which  only 
four  leaves  remain,  one  in  its  original  home  at  the 
t^unvuutof  SL.  Cutiicrineon  Mt.  Sinai,  and  three  in 
Ihf  collection  of  Hp.  Porphyry. g 

( iii. )  Trs.from  tho  Ctiptxc.  —Moat  MSS  of  the  Copt. 
(Itohairic)  NT  are  accompanied  by  an  .\rab.  VS. 
Among  these  cod.  Vat.  Cuj't.  9,  written  in  l'J02 
A.D.  (Greg.  cod.  Copt.  30)  seeniH  to  have  lieen  used 
as  a  kind  of  staudard  text.!|  We  shall  nee  later  on 
thill  the  ttxt  of  this  MS  i-i  the  nltimato  Bource  of 
all  the  nriute<l  cdd.  of  the  Go<>]icls  in  Arabic. 

(iv.)  Tht  tiixt  Edactic  Jievition^i. —"S one  of  the 
Arab,  texts  hitherto  coii.sid«red  have  bitcu  in  any 
Bonse  an  official  VS,  and  they  iirc»unt  all  the  con- 
futing variety  natural  in  such  indeiKndcnt  pro- 
ductiona.  The  need  of  a  more  fixed  type,  find  one 
which  took  account  of  all  three  great  national 
Vulgates  of  tho  E.,— the  Gr.,  tho  Syr.,  ami  the 
Copt., — was  felt  by  tbe  LSth  cent.,  o»i>ecially  in 
Eg>'pt,  where  Arabic  had  quite  suppluuted  the 
native  dialect. 

The  first  revise*]  ed.  of  this  kind  was  made  about 
I'ifiO  A.D.  at  Alexandria  by  Hibat  AllAh  ibn  el-'AnfUtl. 
Tbia  work,  of  which  several  MSS  survivH,  con&hfts 
of  a  rovise<l  text  of  the  G««]»els  with  vnrions  rend- 
ings  from  tho  Gr.,  the  Sjt.,  and  the  Copt. II  It 
wna,  however,  found  too  cumbrous  for  a  popular 
VS,  and  tonards  the  end  of  tho  13th  cent,   was 

*  ftome  ot  the  mtuing  portions  ot  ar.  tal  in  Mt  haw  b(>»n 
siipl>licd  iu  a  hand  ot  the  lOlh  C«nt.  Pmin  Ui«  •ty]«  oii'l 
vix^hular]-  they  wem  to  have  been  copied  Irani  tho  ariirinal  US 
bvtvrv  tho  Inave*  were  loat 

f  Omili,  Ktrv.pp.  B,  10 ;  ZDMG  viil.  AU.  For  later  doralop- 
inoRta  of  thia  VS,  «v«  Gulcli,  Ew.  pvi.  11 ,  \-i. 

J  Mra.  OltiMi!,  Cat.  qf  Arah.  MSS.  (rootifpicoe. 

( Tho  Arab.  Uxt  of  the  Sinai  leaf  la  pHnU-d  by  Dr.  Rendet 
H>rrii  in  Hn.  I^>»l5'  Cat.  qfSifr.  MSS.  Appx.  p-  1C&.  llMenit 
to  Iw  the  ccmjuffata  ol  one  of  E^.  Porphyry'i  Iwea. 

II  Otildi,  Km.  tip.  17,  sa. 

^  Fordetalla  of  Ibn  el-'AMAfl  vork,  K«  Onidl.  J?rr>.  pp.  IS-SS, 
anil  Prof.  MwdonaM  In  Uarifimt  Seminary  Rteord.  April  1895. 
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aatierBedod  by  the  mDilem  'Alex.  Vulgate.'  This 
is  Utile  more  thau  tlie  text  of  Vat.  Cojit.  0,  fillod 
out  by  inserLing  from  the  Syr.  or  the  tir.  tliose 
mimerous  iNis.imjfCH  where  tlie  nncipnt  Copt.  VS 
(lid  not  coiiljtiii  wortls  fcMind  in  Syr.  Vuly.  hiuI  in 
the  Or.  text  of  the  MidUle  Ages.  In  many  MSS 
of  this  Alex.  Vul^.  (at.  *lex.)  these  passages  are 
inJicAtod  by  marKUuu  DOtea.* 

Bcudta  Uuwiu  main  type*  of  text  there  are 
aeveral  later  MSS  of  lite  GoRpeU  in  Arabic  iu 
which  the  laiiOTm(?3  hius  b«cii  corrected  or  cm- 
>ieni»he<i.  Guidi  [Ew.  p.  '29)  aim  muntions  some 
lat«  MSS  from  Sjmin  which  appear  to  preoent  a 
tr.  of  the  Latin  VuJgate. 

The  printed  edd.  of  the  Gospds  in  Arabic  are  all 
forms  of  the  Alex.  Vulg.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the 
Kom.  ed.  of  1591,  tlw  ed.  of  Erpeniiu  (Leydon, 
IDIO).  and  I.agarUt!'!t  ed.  of  the  Vienna  MS  (Greg. 
rod,  36).  The  ]a»«t  is  the  only  ed.  containiu<;  the 
marginal  notes  which  belong  to  ar.  alex.  Some 
vtld.  of  Syr.  Vnlg.  for  uee  amon^,'  tho  Maronites,  of 
which  the  most  accessible  is  the  Paris  reprint  of 
1&'24,  contain  aim  a  CarshOn!  VS  (ar.  ciush).  This, 
however,  is  dimply  nr.  alujc.  slightly  niudilled  tu 
suit  the  Pe:*hittA, 

TitK  PauLISB  KriSTLKS.— (i.)  Trg./rom  tita  Or. 
of  the  fourteen  Kpp.  of  Ht.  Paul  are  found  in 
ar.  vat  (8th  or  StJi  cent.,  see  above),  and  in  a 
ijinai  MS  {ar.  fm.-Paul)  of  the  9th  cent.,  the 
text  of  which  was  published  by  Mrs.  Gibwn  in 
1S94.  Ar.  vat  has  the  so-called  'Euthalian' 
■ectionn,  etc,  t :  ar.  sin,  which  is  cjuite  indejMmdunt 
of  ar.  vat,  in  remnrkabli!  for  having;  no  '  Euthaliaa' 
niatti^r,  bat  nevertheless  it  represents  the  late  An- 
tiochian  text  mixed  with  a  (^w  good  rwdingH.^ 

(it. )  A  Tr.  from  thi  Syr.  is  found  in  a  MS  now  at 
St.  pHlemhurg  (Gri^.  cod.  134),  broupht  by  Ti- 
itchcndorf  '  from  the  £.'  It  ii  dated  B02  A.D.,  and 
appear*  to  hnve  iM.'vn  rcndernl  fruiu  a  NcKtorian 
copy  of  the  PeshittA,§  but  with  glossea  and  n«J<li- 
tiona  like  the  (iospel  text  in  ar.  vat.  ?'roin  the 
VS  found  in  this  MS  (ar.  pet)  la  ultimately  derived 
that  of  tlie  printed  edd.  of  Erpenius,  and  the  Cor- 
stiaoi  ed.  of  IK24.  The  latter  acrreea  very  closely 
with  B.  M.  Hnrl.  M74  (dated  12S8  A.D.). 

The  Acts  akh  Catholic  F.pistlks.— No  direct 
Arab.  tr.  from  the  Gr.  is  known  for  tlie  Acts  and 
nmjor  Cath.  Epp.  The  chief  edd.  (ar.  erp  and  ar. 
carsh)  seem  to  oe,  as  in  the  Gospels,  an  eclectic 
mixture  of  the  Copt.,  the  dr.,  and  the  Syr.  In  the 
diapotad  Cath.  Epp.,  which  bad  no  place  in  tlic 

*  Guiai,  Em.  pp.  S3-».  Hg  tSan  potnta out<p.  8S  (I.t  tti>^Ijli-h1v 
IniportAnt  Uct  xhaX  the  Ut«  text  from  which  most  ItSH  of  ih<> 
Clb.  VS  luve  beeo  comii>tul  Is  none  other  ihui  ^r.  tJcx. 

I  For  Ro  (Scholi,  Krit.  Rftte,  p,  1£S>  the  niinihen  lire  : 
5  wet.,  19  copp.,  31  <*tc)  «tM>t.  fran  OT,  nti<J  U3U  itiM. 
BclKits  klM  tnuucrfbcs  th«  miole  ol  Pblt«in  kud  iv  few  nttirr 
(wanwes.    As  u.  vol  bM  bten  trroneljr  quotvd  Id  1  Tim  Si»  fur 


•tif,  I  Clretlw  whole  pUHCV  (from  Scholz}:^.:     ^t     U»-» 


•  Ju-ajjilj     i^J^-' 


^^' 


r^^  y 


TbB  tmat  that  the  two  data  al  i  »m  aefar  wrltlen  In  thb  MS 
KOM  to  luTt  rmnatcd  Bcbol  from  rfcOffnUns  that  &jJi^^ 

AUi  thnpl;  rtpriaeota    iv#i'4«>*.     Bcholthi  text   hu  ^eJ^ 

■i 

(for  fc^Ju'). 

t  Sm.  4.0.,  Ba  16>,  0*1  eu. 

I  8m  ZDJta  riiL  C34 ;  DvUtxnh,  UthrUfT,  pp,  TSt-TOS,  who 
quotM  Uic  vilnuintlna^-  rowlcring  ol  at.  ptt  in  He  S> :  and 
Ml  h0  tfilAowf  Goij  vAo  had  uuittd  niin*r(f  leith  him  <M  a 
rriHfilt,  UuUi  itoXhfOT  oU  nun.  7Ii«  vnrUnt  x-f'>*  ^'  (•  riot 
fouM  Id  Brr.  Vulg.  except  in  N««h)rlftn  ovpioa.  In  mt.  erp  Uiia 
isuncnduo  to  espreai  XA*"*  *Mk,  *ad  inu-.  nuidi  we  have  'God 
fty  Hit  ffra<*,'  m  Syr.  VuIg.  See  Oil<lciiKrBler,  p.  1  (n.),  who 
MiOK*  tonrard  He  bfi  U  titotlicr  iMtwioe  whore  u.  «rp  uk)  ur. 
carali  bare  a  comiptioti  ol  the  text  ol  *r.  prt. 


Pc^hlttA  (2  P.  2  and  3  Jn,  Judo},  the  tr.  appeara 
to  have  been  made  directly  from  ilie  Greek. 

A  tr.  from  the  Syr.  of  Ac  and  all  aeven  Cath, 
Kjiii.  (in  the  trr.  order)  is  funnd  in  a  Vth  cent. 
VL-llum  MS  at  Sinai  (Mr«.  Gilwon's  Cat.,  No.  IW), 
In  tltis  text,  while  the  oUier  parts  are  from  Syr. 
Vulg.,  the  disputed  Cath.  Epp.  are  tramtlalud  from 
the  Pocockian  VS  (Syr.  todl.},  now  generally 
printed  in  edd.  of  Syr.  Vulu.,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably a  fra|:ment  of  the  Phnoxeninn  VS  1>ei'ore  ita 
reviaiou  by  Tlionian  of  Uorkel.*  Tiiis  MS  is  thua 
jicrhaps  the  ohluot  witooas  for  Syr.  bod).,  though 
IL  dooK  not  contain  tlie  purest  text. 

The  Apocalypse. — The  Apoc.  was  not  a  cjuioni- 
cjil  Ixjok  among  the  E.  Churches ;  the  Arab.  VSS, 
therefore,  vary  greatly.  Ar.  erp  ia  here  perhtt[w 
a  conittinaiion  of  the  Gr.  and  the  Copt.  Ar.  cm'bh 
contains  tw>me  peculiar  double  reiiderinj^  (e.n. 
Key  1"- "),  but  thfiir  source  is  not  very  clear.  It  u 
Dot  a  tr.  of  tlio  i»rinted  Syr.  t*jxt. 

TniJ  Old  Testament.— Arab.  VSS  of  OT  fall 
under  four  lieads,  tnz.  trs.  from  the  Gr.,  from  the 
Syr.,  from  the  Heb.,  and  from  the  Soni.  Of  these 
the  greater  bulk  still  remains  in  unexamined  MSS. 
only  a  portion  of  the  various  nourcc^  having  been 
printed.  The  great  Paris  Polvulntt  contains  a 
L'oMipleto  Arab,  text  of  tlie  whole  OT  except  the 
ApiKT.,  and  thiit  text  haa  )>«en  repeated  with  minor 
variations  in  Walton's  Polyglottajid  in  the  Ncw- 
cokUo  ed.  of  1811,  hut  it  prcsenta  a  sinjjnilarly 
mixed  text.  Tlie  Pent,  is  toe  verwion  of  Sa'adya 
(se-e  l«low).  Jos  is  also  from  the  Hob.,  but  it  does 
not  directly  appear  thatSa'ndya  waa  tlie  translnlor. 
Jfi,  S,  K,  and  Ch  are  all  I'rum  tJie  IVshittA,  as  is  also 
tbe  Book  of  Job.  The  Prophet*,  Paalius,  and  Pro- 
verbs are  from  the  Greek,  the  Propheta  being  a 
tr.  imulc  by  a  ]irieat  of  Alexandria  from  a  good 
uncial  MS  reKemblin;;  cod.  A.  Thbt  curious  jumble 
rosta  upon  an  Ecvp.  MS  of  the  IGth  cent,  used  by 
the  editors  of  the  T'oIygIott(»eeC(»rniiri«  A',-ff  AJci  and 
Slane's  Vat.  dc^.  M:^S  uraltct  tU  la  liiht.  Nat.  p.  I}. 

Of  the  trs.  from  the  PeshtttA  there  are  several 
MSS.  The  Psalter  was  printed  in  CorshQni  by 
the  Maronttes  in  1610  at  a  convent  in  the  WAdy 
Qftzlmyya  {' Psftttcrium  >jt'izhaift/ensis'),  and  le- 
iiriiiteil  by  La^'arde.  Some  lacanic  in  the  Paria 
PolyKlott  (Cornill  enumerates  Kzk  II"  Kt*  24«' " 
27*'42'''  ")  ore  supplied  in  Walton  from  an  Oxford 
MS  of  this  class. 

There  luo  also  MSS  coutuiidiig  a  tr.  from  tlie 
Copt.  VH  of  the  LXX.  Of  Uiia  Lagardo  has  pub- 
Ii!*he4  Job  (Pwilterium,  etc..  1870).  An  cil.  4if^  the 
I'MjiIt^r  and  Cant,  with  critical  notea  similar  tu 
tliij  work  of  [bncl-'Asefll  (see  above),  ia  to  be  found 
in  n.  M.  Arund.  Or.  15. 

Several  MSS  present  an  Arab.  tr.  made  from 
the  Sam.  Pont,  opceimeiu  (imd.  Ex  3, 4)  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Pro^anim  by  vuji  Vlot^en,  Lcydcn,  IWW. 
'I'ho  be*t  MS  IS  jiroliably  tliat  in  the  'Cambridjic 
University  Library  {aMi.  714). 

The  Arab.  tr.  of  certain  books  of  OT  made  direct 
from  the  onjjinal  Heb.  have  an  inlercit  of  their 
own  for  the  hietory  of  interpretation,  thon>,'Ii  they 
almo-st  invariably  conform  strii^tly  to  tlie  >IT. 
Most  of  these  trs.  are  from  the  pen  of  Sa'adya 

{mso,  Ar.  jo*-;)  the  Ga'fln,  a  learned  Rabbi,  born 
iu  the  Payj-ftm  in  Upijer  ECTpt  (A.D.  8!^2-942). 
Uljt  Biblical  trs.  have  Wn  pubfialiod  a«  follows: 
the  Pent,  at  Constantinople  in  1540.  and  iij;ain  in 
LhePolyt'lot.ta(8eeabov«};  la,  by  raiilu.-*,  17lH>-i*l  if 
Cant,  by  Merx,  1882  ;  IV.  carp.  I-U,  by  llondi.1888  ; 
Job,  by  Cohn,  18S9.  In  addition  to  the>io  there  ia 
the  tr.  of  Joain  the  Polyglotts  mentioned  above. 
Other  VSS  from  the  Hek,  such   a«   that  iu  the 

•  Owynn,  Trans,  qf  Jt.  Irifh  Aead.  xxx.  fip.  S7S.  S7fl. 

f  '  Verj'  ruilty. .  .  .  Solotiiciu  Mu&k  nude  ImportAnt  wintrlba. 
lioor  to  a  toon  accurate  ti-xt  in  rol.  U.  of  Caoeti's  ercftt  DIM* 

(Puis,  laaay:  Cbeyoe'siMMiA,  n>L  ii.  p.  Via, 


17th  cent  MS  of  tti«  I'uut.,  Pa  and  Dn,  in  B. 
M.  Uarl.  6905>  soem  rather  to  Wlong  to  Ibe  era 
of  modem  trs. 

LmouTt-Kit.— CRrrtcAL  Dncmuom. — Guidi,  Lt  TVadtufoni 
degli  BitMnjiiii  in  Araho  9  in  Btiopioa  (Etoftla  AOoadcmU  del 
LkoBti,  4UU10  ocIkxxv.),  Romv,  1888— th«  oim  IntliiMaMbla  work 
tor  •  general  riew  of  Ambio  V3S ;  Qllc)etnoiM»r,  Ih  Seong^tiM 
i*n  JroMniM  «  fjmjrfiei  Arria«a  troiwfaKf,  Bonn,  IMfr— 
Doafatbu  KD  Moonnt  ot  Uif  Ijcipxiy  MS,  tOf[aUMr  with  louoh 
vmlukbtt  inlonutioa  about  Uia  prinMd  edd.  of  tlw  Arab.  G««- 
pda :  OorniU,  AwAi^  Lcipiig,  1880,  Introd.  pp.  49-67— «on- 
Ubb  a  ouvlui  InvMtteaUon  ol  the  Uxta  of  the  Polnthrtt*  ■<>  far 
H  coDotnM  Ettkid.  ibe  8M7,  Jtfrfm.  cb  rAvadini*  det  Interif' 
tivtu,  torn.  xUx.  aoa  aM«.    On  Anh.  VaS  of  the  PfloL) 

pDBUUUD'Itora.— Oregorjr,  iVvI«onMfiato7^iwA.  Jlf.r.,T*ip- 
A^,  ISM,  oonUinn  a  OMtul  tut  ot  all  the  tfaen  known  Arab.  M8S 
u(  NT.  C^«rc  luiMb,  howCTBr,  be  (Akcii  U>  look  lor  the  bilinipial 
M8S  under  the  other  Iwiffoiigv.  Atnonir  the  rsiioua  caUlopiee 
ot  public  libraries  I  have  rotud  the  Britinb  Huacum  Catalop^ie 
(ooaipIlMl  bfOuretoa,  I84S)  eapeaallv  vaJnable  for  the  lernrth 
and  number  of  Mtraete  bocn  the  MSS.  Foa  tob  OT.~Pm-w 
Poly([loU  (aee  abov*.  p.  197") ;  Walton'e  PolygloK.  Ijindon,  1W.L\ 
the  Arab.  rtfn»tcd  Id  the  yewcasUo  ed.  of  l!^lt ;  LiL^r<U', 
Ptalt..  fofc, /"foi^.,  JrafriW,  Odttingm,  13TA — mntainsLhree  VS^ 
of  the  Ps  from  tbe  Ur.  and  the  '  PmltcTium  QHzh^jryeDaii '  from 
the  PMhIttA,  a  VB  of  Job  frain  the  Copt.,  ain  Job  and  Pr  from 
the  Parie  I'olj-glolt.    (For  Stt'edva,  see  the  edd.  enumorate'l  on 

ftlS7»■.)  70%  nil  NT.— W.  Pnneept.  Rome,  16(H  (repeabed 
10, 1774),  -mlh  a  Ut.  tr.  by  Antonius  {ric)  StonitA:  Sd.  qf 
BipenJiia,  Lej-den,  l<ilC  (=■*'■  *rp) :  fi"*-  <^  '**  Polyifiottu  (re- 
paitod  in  the  It'ewoutle  ed.  of  Ittll) ;  Ed.  Car«At>ni«a,  Rome, 
1709  {repeated  In  the  Parla  ed.  ol  IBSt  IwumI  tindor  the  vowlt- 
vUon  M  de  6a^»ar.  carah);  L«farde,  DU  wr  £pai*a<)ten 
oniMmA,  Lelpodgr.  ISM  (see  p.  13T>) ;  Schoti,  fiiUfieA-JTrirljirAd 
JIcfM,  Ldptiff,  Vsa :  pp.  IIS-IM  oontalD  oonsidenUe  cxttncta 
fromar.  eat  (eecpn.ISa^.lSTk);  OihMn(llra.),.9tiii<(d  atnailita,  f  i., 
Cambrldirc  Univ.  l>rea,  IBM,  oontaius  tbe  text  of  ar.  efn.-Pnul. ; 
StHd.  Sin.  i.  Appx.  IK  105,  oontalna  the  SInal  Ic&f  of  Hli ;  .^riid. 
Sin.  lii., /iVvnfu^jiiece.coDtaUieapacvof  ar.  «■'».  7&  (see  p.  i:iT>); 
DeHIaHb.  Bebnur,  Appx.  v.  (pp.  llH-iesy  oontaini  cztncU  from 
tr^ptt-Faai (aee  p.  IS?^}. 

Ixi  I>UTBe«xo!(  (set  p.  13fi>^— OMcia,  Tatiani  Svanffttiomm 
Harmcnia*  Antiict,  Rome,  ISSS  ;  Hill,  Tht  Harlietl  Lyf*  <^ 
Chrut,  EdlnburRh,  IBW.  F.  C.  BURKTTT. 

ARAD  (tjj;). — A  Benjamitc  who  helped  to  put  to 
flight  the  infifthitanta  of  tiath  (1  Ch  8"). 

ARAD  (t;^).— A  «ity  of  ono  of  the  kings  of  the 
CoDooiutes,  assi^Tied  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Jom 
12'*),  on  the  nonli-west  Itorder  of  the  wiMenn,'.-<4 
of  Jadali,  tu  which  place  {if  lUe  pruscnt  text  1k! 
correct)  a  family  f>(  Kenites  nuCTateirl  from  Jerirho 
{Jg  1"*),  It  haa  bwri  iflt-ntinpfl  with  certain  niin» 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Tell  'ArAd,  alMJiit  16  niilen 
Muth  of  Hebron,  on  the  plateau  to  the  nonth  of  the 
Dead  Sc(L  Ku5chitu  and  Jenjnie  dewcribo  Arod  as 
20  Itoniun  niilf.-4  Miuth  of  Hebi-on  in  lliu  wildemem 
of  Kniteflh.  The  kin;^  of  Arad  fou;^ht  Aj^rainst  thu 
iHraelitfv*  ns  they  were  tuniin;i{  away  fiotii  the  wmtli 
of  Palv^tine,  but  wax  defeated  at  Hunnali  {}in  21' 
33**).  In  these  pa^saRf^  in  Nu  where  the  UV, 
agreeahly  to  the  Hob.  text,  reads  *  kin^  of  Arad,' 
the  AV  loaa  happily  render»  '  kinjf  Arad,^ 

LtTSUTtmi. -Robinson,  BttP^  H.  loi.  Sox  ;  strp  [U.  403,  416: 
Bodda.  Xickt.  u.  Aim.  ML;  Uoore,  Judgu,  'Jia. 

J.  Macphehson. 
ARADUS  {-ApaSot),  1  Mae  I5»  — The  Greek  form 
of  the  lieb.  Arvad  (wh.  see), 

ARAH  {rriH  '  traveller '  t ).— 1.  In  the  penealogy  of 
Asher,  1  Cli  7*.  2,  His  fmuily  rnturnfHl  with 
ZarubbalMsl,  Ezr  2*,  Nch  O"  7'",  1  Ka  5""".  See 
Gemealooy.  H.  A.  WUITB. 

ARAV,  ARKMJC&NS  (n-^,  :U'p6i.  S>/ri.  AV 
•Syrian-i'  nnd  'S.vria').  —  In  Gn  lU*"-^  Aram  is 
thofion  of  Sheni.'ond  father  of  Vz,  Hul,  Uecher, 
and  Mash,  the  lsi»l  of  which  is  Arabia  Petm'a,  tlie 
Mail  of  the  cuneiform  Inseriptionn  (cf.  Gn  25"). 
In  Gn  22''"  Aram  is  the  son  of  Kemual,  tJie 
80D  of  Nahor,  the  two  elder  brothers  of  Kemiiel 
bednj;  Uz^AV  Uuz)  and  Bus  (Baza  in  the  Asayr. 
texts). 

In  the  OT  Aram  includes  the  northL>rn  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  t\n  for  south  as  the  i>order» 
of    Pal.,  and  the  larger  part  of  Arabia  I'etra-a. 


The  inhnbitants  of  this  rcf.'ioii  were  mainly  of 
Sera,  origin,  and  spoke  a  Sem.  lanffuage,  which, 
with  its  aialcet>),  is  known  as  Ammaic  In  some 
parU  of  it,  however,  r»  at  Kndfsh  on  the  Orontos, 
near  the  lake  of  Iluiiin,  aiul  at  Carebeniish  (now 
Jeiablds  or  Jerubfs)  on  Uie  Kuphnvte^*,  the  Hittitt'n 
bad  occupied  the  country ;  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Enphratea,  in  the  neijihbourhorMl  of 
Carchemisli,  the  powerful  kincdoni  of  MiL-uini  was 
estahlihhed,  with  a  lan^'ua^c  of  a  rer>*  peculiar  typo. 
An  Aram,  dialect  woa  Hpuken  by  the  Nabata'ans 
of  Petra,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Isluuaclite 
tribes  most  he  ciaiised  as  Arama'ans. 

[n  the  Asfyr.  inscri|Rion8  the  name  appears  as 
Arama,  Aniniu,  and  Ariniu,  ka  well  a^  AnnA.  In 
a  text  of  Tijriath-pilcser  i.  (RC.  Ilu<>)  the  waters 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  and  wp**ttrBnl 
of  Hnrmn  are  termed  mami  mat  ArmS,  'the 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Aramieans.'  A.ssnr- 
uafir-pal  in.  (B.C.  883-823)  states  that  he  restored 
to  Assyria  certain  cities  which  a  former  Ansyr.  kin^i; 
had  fortified  in  the  land  of  Naliri,  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Tirris  and  Eaphiates,  and  of  which  the 
'Aramn'  nod  taken  possession.  Among  the 
Aramiean  piiacca  whom  ho  snbdncd  hero  were 
Ainmi-baal  and  Burliadad,  Le.  Bar  Hadad  or 
I3eD-Hada<L  There  were  niatiy  Aram»;an  tribea  in 
BabyIonia{PukuduorPekod,NabatnorNahata'un>', 
Ru'ua,  etc.)  who  liveil  under  sheikhs  on  tlie  bank.'* 
of  the  Tigris  and  Kunhrates  as  well  as  on  the  otuut 
of  the  Persian  Gull.  They  were  partly  traders, 
partly  pastoral  nomails,  and  were  collectively  iuiIIhiI 
AnimiL  Tbe  As.syrians  never  pave  the  name  to  the 
populations  wcatward  of  the  Euphrates,  who  were 
inclutled  imdcr  the  general  titles  of  llittites  and 
Amorites. 

In  the  OT,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  is  applicl 
to  the  inhabitantfi  of  Svria  aa  well  as  to  those  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  different  Animn-an  districts  or 
at&tes  are  distin^Ula-d  hy  fpecial  titlea.  Meso- 
potamia b  know^  as  Ar&m-naharalm,  'Anun  of 
the  two  rivers,'  Ticris  aiid  Eupl^ratee.  It  oorre- 
Hpouds  in  part  to  the  Nahriina  of  the  £gyp<  in- 
scriptions, though  tlie  latter  term  denoted  the 
iliHtriet  between  tbe  Ennhrat«w  and  OmnteM, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  MitAnni  on  the  eastern 
:5ide  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  Tel  e1-Ainnrna 
tabletit.  however,  it  is  confined  to  Mitanni. 
The  Aasyr.  country  of  Naliri  lay  in  a  diflerRnt 
direction,  in  the  mountain'*  of  S.  Armenia. 
CuKhan  •  risliathaim,  king  of  Aram- naltaraim 
(AV  \[cfto]>otariLia],  who  opprc«MMl  the  Ijinielitea 
for  eight  years  uhortly  afl^er  their  entrance  into 
Canaan  (JgS"*"*),  wasn  kingnf  MitnnnJ.  We  learn 
from  the  Tel  el-Amama  tftblets  (iiat  in  tJic  ISth 
cent.  Jt.C.  the  kings  of  Mitanni  or  'Xahrima' 
had  already  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine, 
nod  hod  intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt.  The  troops  of  Mitanni  ikceompauibd*  the 
nortliorn  hordes  who  attaokud  Egypt  in  tho  reij^m 
of  lianiiies  itl.  («.  D.C.  l2tK!t):  and  as  the  king  of 
Milanni  ts  not  named  ainon-r  tlie  cou'iut'rtHi  in- 
vatlers,  it  is  prolMtble  that  ho  did  not  actually  enter 
Egypt,  but  remaineti  behind  in  Canaan.  Thin 
would  luiTo  been  just  before  tlie  Inraelitlnh  conquest 
of  that  country,  and  would  throw  light  on  the 
prcftcnee  th&re  of  Cushan-riHhathaim. 

In  certain  poesogi^  of  the  Pi^iit.  ajmunied  to 
behmg  to  P  (Gn  2o-»  S28=-»-'  31"  33«  3,'i''-"  48'), 
the  iiaiua  uf  Aram-naharaim  as  apptie<I  to  (he 
northern  part  of  Mei^opotamia  is  replaced  by 
pBd[d1an-arajn,  of  which  S'd^h  'Ar/im,  'the 
field  o?  .\nim,'  in  Hos  12",  w  snppmwd  to  be  a 
translation.  Paddan  is  tho  same  word  as  tho 
Syr.  and  Arab.  vaddAn,  a  measure  of  land  which 
(■■an  l»e  '  ploiigluMi '  hy  oxen  in  a  day,  aivil  is  found 
iu  Axi^ynan  uuditr  the  form  of  jrartfitiu,  I'adann  is 
explained    in    the   cuneiform    lexical    tablets    as 


ARAir,  ARAM^iEANS 


AKARAT 
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'field'  or  '^en'  {JVAI   U.   B2.    33). 
ot  wbioh  sigiiilicfl  to  *  cleave '  or  '  ploush ' 


nuning 

from  a  root  wbioli  sigiiilica  to  *  cleave '  or  '  plousi 
the  ^ound.  It  is  ilIbo  brought  into  oMinexlon 
with  jUi/irrdrtu,  'a  high<road/  wiienoe  the  name  of 
Hftrraii  {C.n  II"  28"  27"),  and  i«  th«  equivalent 
of  a  Sniiiyrian  word  frignifying  'foot'  or  'plain,' 
whioli  was  nse*!  to  denote 'tlic  land  of  t1ie  Ainor- 
ites  'OVA  J  ii.  50.  69).  An  early  king  of  llabylonia, 
AgQ-knk-rinti  (e.  0.C  1700)  calls  kiinsclf  'king  of 
I'odjLD  and  Aliiinn.' 

Od  tlie  woBtem  ride  nf  thv  Euphrates  the 
Aranitran  states  and  language  extended,  eni-twan) 
of  th«  Jordan,  as  far  mnth  nn  Mi7;]>eh  in  Gilead 
(tin  31".  where  the  cairn  is  tiescribed  as  fomiinc 
a  boundary  between  the  langnoges  of  Aram  ana 
Canaan).  In  the  north  was  Aram  of  Zobah  [the 
TrabiK  of  tbc  Assyr.  texts,  which  place  it  cast- 
ward  of  Hamath).  In  the  time  of  Saul  (1  8  ]4^'| 
•  tbo  kin;^  of  Zobah '  are  mentioned,  but  soon  after- 
warda  7.<K)Ah  anpears  under  the  sole  rale  of  Hadad- 
Beer,  mn  of  KtUmb  (2  S  8'-^>J.  Hadadezer,  who 
had  'had  wars*  with  Hainatb,  was  defeated  by 
David  *aa  he  went  to  reoover  his  border  at  the 
river  Eapbrates^'  Subaequcntly,  in  spite  of  aasi-it- 
once  from  the  Aroniieanit  of  Damascus  (2  K  8*),  and 
of  Mesopotamia  '  iH^ynnd  '  tlie  Eiiplirates  (2  S  ItJ'*), 
tlic  army  of  Ha«iadpzer  was  again  overthrown 
at  Helani  (pcrbnpi>>  Aleppo,  Aasyr.  Khalmati),  and 
'the  kiuji^  that  were  servanto  to  Hailadezer* 
tHX-ame  tlie  vosimls  of  iBrael.  Jwephns  trannfonnR 
the  place  llelatn,  which  he  calls  Knalanian,  into  a 
prinoeof  Meoopotamia.  Among  the  oiticsof  ilodad- 
eaer  eaptored  by  David  were  Tibliath  (1  Ch  IS", 
called  Betoh  in  2  S  S")  and  Berothai  (Cun  in 
I  Ch  18").  Tibhnth  soeniP  t/i  be  the  Tnbikti  of 
the  Telel-Aniama  tAblut^  and  the  gi^ographtcal  list 
of  Talmtmes  m.  at  Kamak.  the  Teliah  nf  Gn  22**. 
The  wliole  district  in  probably  that  wliicli  is  tcnne<I 
Xnkhofise  in  the  Tel  el-Aniarna  texts  (Anaugas  in 
the  Ejj^'p.  inscription-s). 

Adjoining  Arani-Zol<ah  M-an  Aram  Bcth-rohob 
or  Arara-rehob  (2  S  lO*"),  whinli  may  Imve  de- 
rive<l  ita  name  from  the  father  (or  ancestor)  of 
Hadadcxer.  Kchob  is  associated  with  Uh-t.ob, 
'the  men  of  Toh'  (ace  Jg  11'-'):  bnt  in  1  Ch  19« 
Aram-naharaim  takes  the  place  of  both.  To  the 
Kmth  canic  Aram-maacaii  or  Maacah,  which, 
along  with  the  adjoining  ticahur,  vras  aNBigned  to 
Manosseh,  ea.stward  of  the  lakes  of  Merom  and 
ticnnewret  (Dt  3«  .Tns  1*»  I3'»-",  2  S  3»  13"). 
Like  Tebab  and  Tahash,  the  Takliis  of  the  Rg\-]). 
inonnmpntA,  Mnacnli  was  a  descendant  of  Nador 
((.In  22-*).  Between  Maacali  and  Zobah  woa  the 
city  of  riamasca8(A8.DinKMAa)  whicli  wa»conquered 
by  the  Kjfyp.  kingTahntmesUl.  (B.C.  I4SU).  ami  wu)* 
still  sabject  to  Eg>'7>t  in  the  age  of  the  Tel  (■l-.\inama 
tablets  (B.C.  11^)).  Damascus  in  called  Anini> 
DammosellF  in  2  S8',  when  it  aent  aid  to  Hailad- 
exer.  The  defeat  of  Uadodczer  made  it<  tributary 
to  Daviil,  but  it  recovered  it^  independence  eariy 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  nniler  Reiuio  the  son  of 
Eliailali,  who  hiui  heen  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Zobah  (I  K  1 1'"*).  Damiuicus  soon  became  a 
dangerous  neighbour  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  at  one  time  oven  cYcrciscd  a  sort  of 
mnrafnty  over  .Samaria.  The  other  AnuniPan 
■tates  of  S\'Tia  wore  alworlwd  by  it.  ao  that  eventu- 
ally the  name  of  Aram  was  applied  to  it  atone ; 
bat  it^  pnwer  wa»  rinally  nhattared  by  the  Assyriana 

Foremoi^t  nmon;;  the  Aramtean  deities  was 
Hadad  or  .Vddu  (also  Dadu  or  Dadda),  the  snn- 
cod,  identified  l>y  the  Assyrians  ^vith  their 
Tbunman  ( Kimmon),  the  air  -  ;^od,  also  calletl 
Anftorm.  •  the  Amorite.*  We  find  the  eoiubinuliuo 
lladad-Uimmon  in  Zee  12".  Uy  the  mrle  of 
lladad  flood  bia  diWne  son  Bcn-Uadad,  aa  we  learn 
from  the  cnneiform  im^mntions.  At  Sendsobirii 
luaadon  is  mada,  besides  Uadad,  of  Resheph  the 


fire  god,  of  El,  Shamaa,  Or,  and  Rokeb-ol  or 
Kckub-cl,  which  may  possibly  denote  'the  chariot 
of  El.'  Numerous  deities  ore  referred  to  in  the 
Palm^Tone  inscriptions,  such  as  Baal-samen,  Agli- 
boJ,  and  Yurklii-W ;  bat  several  of  them,  like  liol, 
or  Nelm,  or  Sin  the  tnoon-god  of  Harran,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Rabvlonian.  So  aluo  w:w*  the 
goddess  Atar,  the  Bab.  Intar,  who,  in  combination 
with  the  Syrian  'Ati,  produced  the  lij'brid  Ator- 
gatla.  In  tlie  south  the  Nabata.>ans  of  Tenia, 
I'etra,  and  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula  had  several 
duitiesof  their  own,  such  ha  Amiio»(?),  I>atoiu  {Kaa- 
aios),  and  Zelein  (As.  Zalmu) ;  but  otliont.  like  Uu- 
sares  and  AllAt,  MtmAt,  ^nis,  and  l;kaiHith,  tlivy 
shved  with  the  Arabs.  The  goil»t  of  Syria  are 
mentioned  in  Jg  10*.  For  the  Aramaic  Langoage* 
see  LANGL'AGK  OF  THE  OT. 

LtTciMrc-nE.— lUiian,  IJiitoirt  fftittmJt  it  lytthM  oompari  du 
I/ingv4t temiliiiuu  (iMiS);  >lltttieUDns6Bau«iK-u<m.:ij[<iU«ctira 
Siunm]ang«n,  pL  xl..  Av^raWn^t*  i«  SwtvUeh\rii  I.  n8M3); 
U&eLhgiM],  firUni^nr  jnnUltcAm  AallffftmJEiffcAkWf  a&!Mi). 

A.  H.  Bayck. 
ARAM  (£■»().— 1.  A  grandson  of  Nahor  (Cm  22")' 
2.  An  Afthcrite  (1  Ch  P*).    3.  AV  of  Mt  I".  Lk  3». 
See  AitNi.  ItA.M. 

ARAMAIC  VEBSIOMS.-SeeTAItGiTMS. 

ARAV1TES8  {^-.Knif,  Z6aa,  Svm),  a.  ferainine  form 
which  occurs  in  iKitb  AV  and  UV  of  I  Ch  7'*,  for 
the  elsewhere  frequent  term  Syrian. 

ARAM  MAACAH.-I  Ch  19«.  The  more  eoutherly 
part  of  Syria,     See  Aram, 

ARAM-NAHARAIM,  ARAM-REHOB,  and  ARAM- 
ZOBAH Hci:  Aram. 

ARAN  (pii,  Sam.  fin).— Son  of  Diahan  tbo  Horite 
<Gn  36",  1  Ch  1«),  a  descendant  of  Esan.  The 
name  denotes  '  a  wild  goat.*  and  Di&lian  *  an 
antelopo '  or  '  gaxcllc  ' ;  wliile  Scir  the  ancestor  i* 
*  the  he-goat.'  On  the  subject  of  Totem-clana  in 
the  Bible,  see  .Jacobs'  Bihlieal  Arriurfilitgy  {\^&\), 
pp.  04-103.  and  Rol>ert»»on  Smith  on  'Animal 
Worship  anil  Animal  TriWa  among  the  Ancient 
Arabs  and  in  OT  *  {Joum.  qf  Phiinlogu,  No.  17, 
vol.  ix.,  1880).  H.  K  Ryle. 

ARARAT  [trrsn,  Ao^frfa).— The  Biblical  A.  is  the 
.Assyrian  I'nirdlm  (Ura.'tdhu  in  Hi**  TcrMan  period), 
the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  wlucli  had 
its  centre  on  the  »hor««i  of  7..ako  Van.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Unlhfl,  which 
A  cuneiform  lexical  tablet  [WAI  W.  486,  13)  ex- 
plains as  'Highlands' (7(7^(1), ■  and  which  appean* 
as  Urdhes  in  an  inscription  of  the  native  king 
Sar-diirifl  il,  who  describes  it  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erivan.  In  nprodolus  (in. 
04)  the  word  takea  the  form  of  AlarotliansL  Tho 
cunuift>nn  writing  of  Assyria  was  borrowed  by 
the  iububitonts  of  the  country  in  tbc  9th  cent. 
I).C.,  and  wo  learn  from  the  InMrriptionH  ritmponed 
iti  it.  that  the  native  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
Biaiuaa  or  Hianas,  the  Hyana  of  Ptolemy,  now 
Van,  The  cn-pit-al  of  the  kinytloni,  now  reprc- 
iientt'd  by  the  modem  city  of  Van,  was  wulwl 
Dhn^^pas ;  thin  gave  it*  name  to  the  di'^trict  termed 
ThiiKpitw  in  cla.s«ical  geography,  now  Toap.  It 
was  npiin  '  the  mountains  of  A.'  that  the  ark 
rested  (On  8*),  and  in  Jar  5t"  A.   is  associated 

*  ThU  1^  U>«  cxT'laHfttton  hilhtrtn  givm  1>y  AiwyrinliiKlHi. 
But  I  bcliaV'a  tbal  Uie  lru«  exptin&tlini  U  dliTi-jniit.  t^nlha  «r 
Annt  WM  denoted  fey  so  HfKiymjili,  which  ufually  reprc«>>ilcd 
Accwl  In  Babrlonlan,  krA  >i:;til!1cd  '■  moaitd'  m  'ft.' 
in  AMTrUn  riOs,  becsnas  Tilla  liap]>ra«d  to  ha  Iba  tutna 
of  K  rlLy  In  Annf  wiLli  which  iha  Au]rri»M  worn  arqtutnu-d 
lu  e&rly  UiiK-4.  It  II  callol  T«lft  by  Amnr-nMlr-pal,  nnd  in 
■til)  kooTii  u  Tllleh  ftt  lh«  limetion  of  tlia  Itert  and  th« 
Tljjris. 
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with  Minni  and  AsLkonaz.  Minni,  in  fact,  called 
Mojinfl  or  Minnfi  Id  Assyrian,  Mana  in  the  Vannic 
texts,  adjoined  Aiurat  on  the  E.,  being  eeparatoii 
from  it  by  the  Kotar  ranye,  and  Aahkcnaz  is 
probably  che  A>i;.-uzn  of  the  AMvt.  muimiuenta, 
which  waa  elLuat^tl  in  tlie  same  uei>,'hlK>urhoo(l. 

The  name  nf  Armenia,  written  Arininn  in  Old 
Pemian,  Kharmiruiya  in  Amanliaii,  tiriit  ajipeam 
in  the  cuncLfurm  inecriptions  of  Dojiiu  HystAspis, 
bat  the  origin  of  it  is  (juit«  unknown.  It  may  be 
connected  with  the  Vfttinic  word  arnutni-lU,  *a 
stile,*  or  with  Annan  ('llic  land  of  tUe  Aram- 
n^aiia'?),  an  Arauiii^au  district  south  of  Lake  Van. 
G«u)n^|)liically,  however,  Armenia  corrcjtponds 
with  Ararat.  The  supreme  god  of  A.  was  Klialdi«, 
who  was  woixhipped  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country  took 
the  njune  of  'people  of  Khaldis.'  From  this  was 
derived  the  name  of  Khalda.>i  or  Khaldeans, 
a«igned  by  classical  gcogTaphcn  to  tho  Armenian 
population  who  border«l  on  Pontus.  and  which 
was  Htlll  preserved  as  late  as  the  tiflA»:nUi  century  in 
the  name  of  Khaldia  applied  to  Lazistau  (IteIcK  in 
Zeitttehrift  fuT  Asxi/rioltir/ic,  ix.   I,  p.  89). 

The  kui-^dom  of  Biaina*  or  Ararat  was  oritdnatlT 
bounde^l  on  the  north  by  the  Araxe«,  and  althougn 
some  of  its  kln^  made  Gouquei>tii  6till  further 
north,  it  Dov«r  seems  to  have  comprised  tlio  Mount 
Ararat  of  modern  times.  This  is  still  called  Maasia 
by  the  Armenians  tbcinselves,  and  the  extension  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Ararat  is  of  comparatively  mudem 
date.  lis  great  height,  the  larger  of  it«  two  {makH 
being  )7,iX)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  tnnaller  peak,  7  milex  dijitant,  ia  ISiOOO  feet 
ahove  the  sea-level,  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  tiie  epot  on  wliiob  tlie 
ark  rested.  Arghuri,  tJie  only  village  which  stood 
on  its  slopes,  in  even  pointed  ont  as  the  spot  on 
whiofa  Noali  planted  his  vineyard.  It  was  first 
ascended  by  Pam'jt  in  I8'2ti,  and  tho  ascent  boa 
since  been  achieved  by  llryco  and  others. 

The  original  site  of  tliu  roHting-place  of  the 
ark  lay  towards  tlio  south  of  Ararat  in  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  which  divide  Armenia  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Knrdistan.  According  to  the 
Italx  account  of  the  Deluge,  tho  '«iip'  of 
Xisnthroa,  tho  Ctialdmnn  Noah,  rnnted  on  the 
eak  of  '  the  mountain  of  Nirir,'  which  lay 
_  -.  «f  Aatvria,  bet  ween  3.">'  and  SO"  N.  lat. 
Similarly,  fl(?ro»uH  the  Clmhla.'aii  liiHU>ri.'Ui  fixed 
the  spot  in  '  the  mountain  of  the  Kordyjeans '  or 
Kurds  {Job.  Ant.  I.  tti.  0),  and  the  Syriac  version 
replaoea  Ararat  by  Jfardu  in  Gn  8*.  Nicolau* 
Damascenus  aUo  st«te«l  that  the  ark  lia^l  rL-r>t'<^d  on 
'a  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  beyond  .Minyos, 
called  Bans'  iJoa.  Ant.  I.  iii.  U).  RIinyn»  is 
Minni,  and  Uuru  is  moro  accurately  given  as 
Lubar  in  the  iiook  of  Juhilcen  (ch.  v.).  Lubar 
waji  the  bouudarv  between  Armenia  and  Kurdb^tan 
(Khiphanins,  Aav.  Harr.  i.  fi).  The  Jebel  Judi  is 
iflUl  reganlod  by  the  Knrda  an  tho  scene  of  the 
descent  from  the  ark.  It  would  eecm,  therefore, 
that  the  »pot  has  been  Bocoeasividy  shifted  from 
the  mountain  of  Nizir  (possihiy  Kuwaudij;)  in  the 
east,  to  Jcbcl  Judi  or  Luhar,  and  then  to  the 
modem  Mount  Ararat  in  tlic  far  niirlh. 

The  great  plateau  of  Anncaia,  riain*;  to  ft  height 
of  from  600(t  t«  70<X)  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
naturally  a  district  which  appeared  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  southern  plains  beyond  tho  reach  of  tho 
Dehige.  Inten?.ely  cold  in  the  winter,  it  is  equally 
hot  in  the  summer,  Tlie  nnc  is  indiu-onoiw  there 
(as  it  is  in  the  Balkans),  and  the  whole  diatnct  it* 
marked  by  the  rnsuliA  of  volcanic  action.  It  in  note- 
worthy that  the  present  Armenian  words  for  'giild' 
and  '  tin  '  are  idnntical  with  the  Samerian  or  proto- 
Ctm!d;eaa  uaiiies  of  tho  fame  objeota  (ovki,  '  gold,' 
Sunierion,  guaki, wuski ;  anag,  'tin,'  Sum.  Tiaffffa). 
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The  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria  were  intro- 
dnced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  in  the  Dth  cent. 
B.C.  The  syllabary  was  greatly  simplified,  ©nch 
character  having  only  a  single  phonetic  value 
attached  to  it,  and  the  greater  numhcr  of  cliarae- 
ters  expressing  closed  »yllahlea  being  rejected. 
I'hu  vowels  were  usually  denoted  by  separate 
characters,  and  a.  good  maoy  ideograplui  were 
borrowed.  It  ia  to  the  use  of  these  ideo;.'Tapha 
that  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions  ia 
mainly  due.  The  inscriptions  arc  carved  on  rooks, 
altar-stones,  columns,  and  the  like,  and  are  in  a 
language  whicli  shows  little  resemblance  to  any 
other  ^^Hth  which  we  are  acquainted,  though  it  may 
be  distantly  related  to  modem  Georgian. 

The  introduction  of  the  cuneiform  svllahory  viaa 
rmrtly  the  result  of  the  campaigns  ot  the  A»«yT. 
Icings  Assnr-nii;;ir.pal  and  Slinlmuneser  II.  in  the 
north,  and  it  seeing  to  have  hoen  connected  with  the 
rise  of  a  new  dynasty  which  established  itself  on  tho 
shores  of  Lake  Von  (alxmt  ii.c.  S40).  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  %vas  Sar-duris  I.  the  son  of  Lucijiris, 
who  ap|>ears  to  have  displaced  Aramc,  the  earlier 
antagimlst  of  SlialnmntT^er  ll.  Sar-dnrts  was  snc- 
ceede<l  by  bis  son  Icpuinis  {'the  settler*),  who, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  associated  his  son 
Menuas  with  him  on  the  throne.  Menoas  was  a 
great  conqueror  and  builder  j  he  carried,  hw  arras 
as  far  as  Mount  Kowandix  in  the  east,  and  beyond 
the  Araxea  in  the  north,  and  he  also  claims  to 
litive  defeated  the  Uittitea  and  the  king  of  Mala- 
tiyeh  in  the  west.  An  iuscripiion  commemorative 
til  the  event  was  engraved  on  the  clifT  overliauging 
the  Euphrates  near  Palu.  Menuos  was  followed 
by  his  Hoti  Argiiitis  i.,  who  him  recorded  in  a  long 
inscription  on  the  rock  of  Van  the  campaigns  he 
made  year  by  year,  ond  the  amount  oi  spoil  he 
bronglit  bock  from  them.  The  kingdoms  of  tiie 
Minni  and  other  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Uruiniveh  were  ravaged,  nntl  the  Asuyr. 
lorooa  are  stated,  to  Imve  bi'tyi  ovcrtlimwn.  Sar* 
duris  II.,   tho  son  of  Ariii«li<,  continuc<l  the  con- 

?|ue*(ts  of  his  father,  ana  extended  hi.s  empire  as 
ar  as  the  iKirdurs  of  Cappwlocia.  But  his  career 
was  suddenly  checked  by  the  revival  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-pilascr  ill.  The  northern  league, 
which  the  king  of  Armenia  formed  against  the  hew 
power,  was  shattered,  and  the  Assyrians  swept  the 
ruuntry  up  l.<>  the  grates  of  the  capitAl,  ninis|ia.s  or 
Vnii.  UiiMHs  I.,  the  son  and  ^uccenw^r  of  S.'tr-duris, 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to  check 
the  process  of  Assyria,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
his  alheti  bv  Saxgon,  and  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Muzazir,  hekilled  himself  in  a  &t of  despair.  Hia 
suooeasor,  Argistis  it.,  however,  managed  to  pre- 
serve his  inocpendence.  as  also  did  lirinicno-i, 
against  whom  Eiiarhaddun  wa.s  carrying  on  war, 
when  Sonuacherib  was  niurdyrud  hy  his  two  Bon.'i. 
It  was  to  the  court  of  Erinumaii  that  the  murderers 
fled.  Hia  son  Ku«u  II.  iinpmvwl  the  water-siinply 
of  Van,  and  hnilt  a  palace,  on  the  site  of  wliicn 
various  objects  of  Vannic  art,  such  as  ornamental 
shield.^  arid  man -headed  bulls  of  bronze,  have 
been  disfcovered.  A  few  years  later  Sor-duris  ii. 
made  alliance  with  the  Assyr.  king,  Assur-Wni- 

fpol  (B.C.  04o).  Ararat  sulFured  mchiu  aft4irwanl<>, 
ike  the  rest  of  W.  Asia,  from  the  invoMinn  r»f  the 
Kimuicriau.i  and  Scyths,  in  the  wake  of  whirh  it 
i**  probfthla  ciune  the  immigration  of  tho  Arvon 
Armejiians,  and  the  fall  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Ararat.  According  to  tho  classical  aDthorp, 
these  Ar>-an  Armenians  woro  a  Phrygian  colony 
( Herod.  \-ii.  73;  Eustath.  on  Dion.  v.  OM).  The 
conquest  of  Armenia  by  Cynw  took  place  in 
B.C.  £46. 

LiTEHATCni!. — aayce,  'The  Cunetfarra  I»«ripttrttn  of  Vsb," 
tn  tho  JRAS  xtv.  S,  4.  xx.  1,  sxt  1  (IS^X  xxvt  4  (Ib-.M). 

A.  H.  Satce. 


A3UTHKS 

ARATBES  (  A(napA9tit,  n,  A  V  Arlmrathes ;  'ApA&rp, 
A,  eursiivs,  incorroetly,  1  llac  1&^),  v.  Philopator, 
fonnerly  called  Mithndates,  wa^  l^inc  »f  ('fLii]uulof;ia 
B.C.  16£-I30.  He  WAS  a  firm  ally  ot  ttie  llamans, 
and,  in  acconlanne  wilh  their  wiHliea,  reiect.ed  the 
propoaal  of  a  inarriaKt'  with  tbe  Bitter  of  Demetritia 
Sotcr.  The  latter  made  war  upon  him,  and  expulled 
him  from  his  kin^-dutii,  Hutting'  up  tu  his  stead  Hoto- 
phcmes,  a  t>upjNKititiou»  Kun  uf  A.  IV*.  Philunator 
HtH]  to  Home  alKiut  B.C.  1.58,  and  by  Rom.  aid  ho 
waa  reitored  to  a  share  in  the  gorerninent.  A  few 
ytmrm  later  he  again  became  sole  kinu.  In  D.0. 130, 
m  eonaeqaenoe  of  an  embaMy  aent  By  Simon  Mac- 
cabieuB,  the  Itomana  wrote  letters  to  A.  and 
cenain  other  ca^jtcrn  covcrt-i'.'ns  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  {I  Mac  i.e.).  See  Diodor.  xxxl  10.  t».  3i' : 
Jnatin  sxxv.  I ;  Folyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20.  23.  xxxUL 
12;  Appian.  Si/r.  47.  H.  A.  WuiTE. 

ARAUNAH  (nj™.  alw3  ->;;-!»«  2  S  24",  mi«  1  Ch 
21**,  2  Ch  3'). — A  Jchuidte  who  owned  a  threahinjr- 
floor  OD  Mount  Moriah.  When  David  iiuiiiht.-i<Ml 
Che  people,  and  the  pestilemw  wa»!K;nt  as  a  ituniE-h- 
ment  for  his  sin,  tuts  ttjKJt  was  iiidicul'i;d  by  the 
prophet  (lad  an  the  place  where  an  altar  ithould  im 
CTwii^  to  J",  heeanse  the  plapte  had  Ikh-h  Htaved. 
David  went  to  A,  and  hoti<;ht  the  Ihrt'ithing-tloor 
and  oxen  for  SO  shekelft  of  nlver.  The  nrice  paid 
is  given  in  1  Ch  211*  as  OiAl  shekels  of  fold  — a 
diserepancy  which  we  have  no  means  of  explain- 
ing. R.  M.  Bovt». 

ABBA  (vsia)  iH  deHeritied  aa  'the  grettt  man 
among  the  Annkim'  (Joft  14^),  'the  father  of 
Uie  Anak'  (15").  'tlie  fathur  of  the  Anok'  (21"). 
Thia  may  mean  that  he  was  re|,'»rded  aa  the 
progenitor  of  the  Analcim,  and  it  oertainly  implies 
ctiac  he  waa  regarded  as  tbe  ^rt^at  man  in 
their  tnutitinnal  hifttury.  Preauiiuiljly  he  waa 
rr;ranled  lut  tbe  foumlcr  of  the  eity  thut  Imre  his 
name,  and  a^  having  founded  it  fteven  years  before 
the  Egyp.  Zoan  {Jos  15".  Gn  23*  35".  N^i  13-).  See 
Ak AKiH,  Giant.  Arbah>  or  Arba,  City  of.  This 
phia»e  occura  in  AV  in  Gn  2S^,  Jos  15"  21".  It  is 
simply  a  ir.  of  the  name  which  elsewhere  appears 
aa  Kirjath-arba,  or  Kiriath-arha  [which  me).  Thia 
cily  is  Hebron.  W.  J.  BEECnER. 

ARBATHITE  (npjri  2  S  23"),  Klostvrmann  anc- 
pests  ■n3"';-i  t)'z  [see  AbI-aLIion]  '  a  native  of  Beth- 
amliati,'  n  town  in  the  wildcrnefts  of  Judah  (Jos 
15«.«  iA») .  iiut  -ra-ip.-i  occurs  without  n'a  I  Ch  11'=', 
and  ny-yjn  Jos  18".  J.  F.  STENTflNO. 

ARBATTA  (/r  'A/)^rrmf.  AV  Arbattls),  1  Mnr 
5^.  — .\  district  in  Palestine.  Tbe  siliiation  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  a  oormption  for  Akrnbattis 
—the  tvpnrchy  of  Samaria  near  'Akraboh  E.  of 
Shccbem.  C.  R.  Co.ndeb. 

ABBELA. — The  Syrian  army  under  Bacehidea, 
wliirh  i'»me  from  the  N.  upon  Jems.  6.0.  101,  i** 
de<uTiV>»*d  Ity  the  Gr.  of  I  Mnr  ifi  at)  prorfM-iiinp  '  liy 
the  wav  that  ]e&4tetb  to  Gi]<;nl,  ami  em-ikiitpin;^ 
bRfore  Menloth,  whicli  is  in  Arhela  (Vv  'Apd/i\oit) : 

fit  posMtsfiion  of  it  and  destroyed  much  people.' 
bo  sites  represented  by  all  the^e  nnnies  are 
dif)pnie«l,  anu  there  are  several  nlK-rnativvi§ 
for  the  line  of  the  Syrian  march.  The  mw"t 
natural  direction  for  Bnc<hide«  to  tiike  wa.-j  alone 
the  ntai^t.  and  up  the  valo  of  Aijalon.  On  thin 
roiitc  there  liiy  a  Gi])>al,  tbe  present  JiljuUyeh.  on 
tlip  plain  of  Jj'hiin»n,  but  no  trace  Lt  now  di»covcr- 
able  of  M«<r<i\*W  or  of  'Ap^i\a.  Jos.  [Ant.  Xll. 
xi.  \)  snpt>n*>es  that  they  cairie  throufrh  (!alilee, 
whii-h  he  rends  inK|«aiI  uf  Gilpil.  On  thiit  route 
stAndu  the  nn»tlern  Irbid,  tbe  identity  of  wliirh 
name  with  Irbil  or  Arlicla  is  proved  by  the  modi> 
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oeval  Arab  ceoj^raphers  (Naair-1-Khusrau  oalls  it 
Irbil,  but  Yakut  and  othen*  Irlnd ;  cf.  Reland, 
Pai.  35H) ;  an<l  Robinson  {HR  ii.  308)  auggesLi  that 
McQ-aXuil/  or  Matffa\iiiO  stands  for  n'i>:o,  a  term  be 
thinks  appropriiite  to  the  precipices,  honey -combe<l 
with  caves,  that  alwa^'s  made  Arbela  a  j>lace  of 
strat«Kie  impurtauoe.  But  this  identitii-atiuu  is 
doubtful.  Apiiu,  Bacchides,  havinu  passed  throuL'h 
Galilee,  might  have  ajiproached  .lerus.  arroiw  Ivs- 
draelon  by  tbe  trunk  road  throuj-li  Samaria,  a 
direction  whiuh  is  called  in  the  Bk  of  Jth  (4')  the 
drafiiatts  to  Jttdiea.  On  thia  route  there  lay  a 
strong  fortresa,  Gilgal,  the  modem  Jiljijia,  which 
might  well  have  given  its  name  to  tJie  route  :  and 
Ewald  identiJies  this  with  the  Giljjul  uf  our 
paxsai^e  {HUl.  Eng.  ed.  v.  'i23).  Oo  the  name  road, 
mucli  farther  N.  timn  Gil^'aJ,  stands  a  Meselieb, 
taken  by  siinie  to  tw  the  Bethutia  of  the  Bk  of  Jth, 
and  therefore  a  fortress  that  Bacchides,  if  advan- 
cing by  this  direction,  would  certainly  have  to 
reckon  with :  while  close  to  Mfst.'li'eb  stands 
Mcithal6n.  These  two  otl'ur  a  piubabhr  ideutilica- 
tion  for  tiU<ra\vO.  The  latter  is  said  to  lie  if 
'Ap^ilXoit,  and  this  form  of  the  phnu^e  sut^gect^  that 
Arbela  (oh«wr\'e  the  plurat]  wn»  the  name,  not  of  a 
town,  but  a  district.  Now  Khh.  (Onom.  art^'Aji^ijVa) 
notes  the  name  as  oxiatingiu  bis  time  in  Esdraelon, 
0^  miles  from  Lejjnn,  a  position  which  suits  the 
entrances  from  Esdraelon  upon  Meselieb  and 
MeithalQn.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that 
'Ap/JijXa  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district.  A 
fourth  alternative  for  the  route  of  Bacchides  was 
through  Gilead,  which  name  is  r^ail  for  Gilgal  by 
the  Syr.  of  1  Mac  9''.  In  the  ?:.  of  Gilead  there 
lies  to-day  a  point  of  strategic  importance  knon*n  as 
Irbid  ;  but  there  is  neither  a  Mesalotli  nor  a  Gilgal, 
unless  the  latter  be  taken  to  be  the  Gilgal  by 
Jericho,  which  llaccbides  might  have  parsed  had  he 
coiuo  upon  Judft'a  tliruugb  Gih>ail.  The  Gilead 
route,  however,  is  much  the  least  probable  of 
the  four  laggested.  See  BKTU-AdiEL  and  GiL- 
OAI»  G.  A.  SUJTII. 

ARBITE  (-a-itin).— The  LXX  (2  S  23»)  apparently 
reads  ■r!"«C  (the  Arcbite),  cf.  Jo»  16' and  'Hinihai  the 
Archil*,'  2  S  1:'"  ;  hut  a  place  'Arab,  in  the  S.  of 
Judnli.  is  nientioned  Jos  15^.  In  the  parallel 
jutjuinge  1  Cii  1 1"  we  find  '  the  son  of  Ezhai ' 
(•3*K*f:),  a  rending  which  is  9upi»rt<?d  by  several 
MS'S  of  the  LXX  2  S  I.e.  (viii  toP  'A^^i),  and  which 
is  probably  correct.  J.  F.  Stenninq. 

ARBONAl  CAf'^rAt,  Jth  2^*).— A  torrent  appar- 
ently nvjLr  Ctlic-ix.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  the 
modem  A'dAr  Ibnthim,  siiiro  the  ancient  name  of 
that  river  was  the  Adoiii." ;  nor  does  the  latter 
answer  to  the  term  'torrent'  (x(J>ui^^)  applied  to 
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ARCHr— 1.  Of  the  Temple.  The  word  'arch'ia 
UHud  in  the  plural  ('arches')  14  times  in  Kzk  40. 
That  neither  *anli'  nor  'arches'  Itan  any  riglit  to 
(ipfiiiar  in  the  Kng.  Bible  at  all,  an  exaniinalirm  of 
the  Heb.  word,  oi  the  versions,  and  of  the  context, 
will  make  clear.  The  Heb.  word  is  according  to 
the  Mnsa.  pointing  D'sV*'  'ilavimim.  which  is  the 
plur.  of  c^'B  'flttmi  the  word  is,  however,  onl^- 
tdiind  with  sultixeH.  and  as  the  text  stands  tt  is 
Mug.  not  plur. ;  it  in  the  Ker6  or  corrected 
reading  that  makes  the  word  plural.  Twiro 
indeed  (40*^-*')  does  the  fern.  plur.  mr^s  occur  :  hut 
Smend  (C'omm,  p.  326)  suspects  an  error.  (Cornill 
in  V."  reads  o^'k  sing. :  v.**  ho  rejects,  following 
most  Heb.  MSS. )  In  all  the  remaining  12  places 
the  written  text  makes  it  singular  and  not  plural. 
The  word  occurs  nowhere  out»ide  thij*  chapter,  and 
it  is  nlmont  certainly  either  a  hynonym  of  c^'x 
'liMm,  Doreli,  or  a  clerical  error  for  this  last  word. 
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That  the  tr&oslators  of  the  LXX  liiul  huforiis  tliem, 
In  all  tlio  instances  where  either  oS-k  or  cHr  i«  now 
found,  one  and  the  same  Ileb,  word  in  Die  text, 
i»  HUg;jeHtcd  by  the  fact  that  these  tranitlatora  aae 
but  out]  iircek  word,  and  that  a  mere  tranalit.  of 
oS'tE,  viz.  alXifi.  Cumill  in  Iil»  muended  text  of 
Lzk  reads  o^'if,  never  c^k,  nud  im.  by  VfrrhalU 
(porch).  It  xhuiikl  be  st-ated,  however,  that  nfXa/i 
tra.  the  HeliL  word  »iD  snph,  '  threshold,'  iu  Ezk 
4^^  and  '?:p  'ayU,  'post,'  in  40">- 1*- '•■  *»  and  41'. 
The  Vulg.  UHC8  one  word  wstibulum  for  't'lnm  nnd 
'u/am.  'Hie  Tare,  nli^oufies  but  one  word,  thitt  beini;, 
however,  m5'?i»(  ulamma',  not,  as  the  LXX  would 
lead  us  to  ux[iL>c*l,  K^yt*  'ehimma*.  It  is  certain 
that  Ulam  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'ulam  iu  Ezk 
40"'*****.  prob.  also  in  40***,  where  the  V/'iwi  ih 
^Qid  to  be  touard  the  outer  court.  The  Douay 
\'eraiun,  which  follows  the  Vulg.  more  closely  than 
tlic  latter  doeh  the  LXX,  uses  in  all  cases  the 
Kng.  word  }>orch.  In  the  mod.  Gr.  version,  trroci, 
(lurch,  is  the  uniform  rendering.  Iu  addition  to 
i'omill,  Hmcnd,  A.  B.  Davidttou  (aoc  their  Com- 
iiientaries),  J-'ried.  Dylitz?»ch  [Prolcgofncna,  y. 
\:i9),  the  Lexivuns  of  Muhlau  and  Vuluk,  Bulil, 
(Oxford,  and  the  luaiority  of  recent  critics,  a<!ce|it 
the  view  that  boili  Ueh.  words  have  but  one 
meaning,  viz.  porch.  What  in  iutcndeU  by 
'porcJi*  In  this  connexion  ace  under  Pukch  and 
TrHri-s. 

2.  General.  It  is  a  debatable  point  whuthor  thu 
tsroelitL's  in  OT  tiiueu  were  ae>|uuinte<i  nith  the 
arch  as  an  arcliitectura!  device,  and  whether  they 
used  it.  There  is  no  correspond  in  i;  word  ui 
Hebrew  :  but  indeed  few  arcliitectural  terms  are 
found  in  this  language.  Heb.  ia  the  langna^  of 
[K>etry,  of  ethics,  and  of  religion,  and  not  oi  science 
or  of  art.     See  Arcuitectukk. 

T,  W.  Daviks. 

ARCHANGEL.— See  Ancei.. 

ARCHELAUS.— See  under  Hebod. 

ARCHERY.— Though  hows  are  mentioned  with 
talLTublo  frequenry  iu  the  OT,  one  in  tempted  to 
think  tliat  the  Israelites  were  not  di8Uii;;uished 
above  the  surrunnding  nntion»  by  their  Kkill  iii  thu 
use  of  this  weapon.  The  battle  of  Gilboa  v/a^ 
(iroljablyluat  t-iiroii}'h  the  superiority  of  the  Philis- 
tinu  amiiers.  I>avid,  after  the  liatile,  endeavoured 
to  enuuuruge  archery  practice  in  Judah  (2  S  1". 
Keject  RV  and  conip?ire  Driver,  AVw  an  Surnitet,  in 
toco).  Elishaon  hiw  deathbMl  (2  K  13  '^")  pruniised 
JoaMb  victory  over  Syria  by  the  U(*e  of  Ibc  buw, 
Pruluibly  the  revival  of  Inrael's  milit-iirA-  jiower 
tmdur  Jcrolioam,  son  uf  •loa-sb,  was  due  to  miprovo- 
ment  in  archery;  Uo^ea,  a  contemporary,  Hpcaks 
{{*)  of  the  bow  as  the  national  wcufion  of  Israet. 

The  moBt  eltertivc  and  seieuCinc  use  of  the  bow, 
liowcver,  was  that  shown  by  the  Aiaiyrinns.  The 
terror  cause<I  by  their  archery  is  hinted  at  in  Is  5" 
and  37*".  To  judgo  from  the  Aiwyr,  reliefs,  itaaems 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  A^^yx.  armies  to  over- 
whelm their  eneniio!*  with  the  bow,  and  to  use  the 
spoar  and  sword  only  when  the  foe  wuh  already 
iu  Bight.  W.  £.  BjuUi'SS. 

ARCHEVITE8  (km^?).— *  The  people  of  Erecb,' 
a  town  tdfutiliwl  with  thu  Bab.  Uruk  (uioiiorn 
ii'arka),  <ni  the  left  bnnk  of  the  EiiphniteH. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Gn  10'",  between  IJaWl  and 
Accad,  as  the  second  city  of  importance  In  N  imrod'a 
kingdom  ;  and  its  name  occurs,  in  the  inscriptions, 
along  witli  I  hat  of  AccAd,  an  one  of  the  princiiMLt 
towns  in  N,  Ilabylonia. 

Some  of  the  Jufiabitanta  of  Erech  were  '  deported ' 
a*  coloniKte  to  Samaria  by  king  Awurbauipal 
(06S-*)"J<>).  Their  name  is  mentioned  iu  Ezr  4" 
ulouffwitb  dwellers  in  Babylon  ;  and  the  'deporta- 


tion '  of  Archevites  most  proliably  iiulicatea  that 
Ereob  sided  with  Babylon  in  the  revolt  of  SnntaS' 
tHm-ukin  against  the  Assyr.  king  (cf,  Ityle,  Ezra 
and  NehemHih).  U.  £.  Kvu:. 

ARCHIPPDB. — Archippos  is  mentioned  only 
t%vice  in  NT.  The  thort  letter  sent  bv  Sl  Paul  to 
PbUumon  ia  addressed  not  oulv  to  Fliilemon  and 
Apphia,  but  aL*o  to  '  A.,  our  fellow-soldifr,'  ii«  well 
a.s  to  the  ehurub  in  Philemon's  bouse  (v.-).  The 
position  here  aasigned  to  A.,  bi.>tween  the  mention 
of  Pliilemon  and  that  of  tlio  church  in  his  house, 
renders  it  highly  probablo  that  he  was,  if  not  a 
near  relative  (j>urlmpa  a  tM>n  or  brother},  at  any 
rate  one  belougiug  to  the  buuHchuld  i:ire)e.  '  IVHoW' 
Mjidier'  is  doubtless  applied  to  him  (a»  to  EjHi- 
phrodiLuB,  I'h  2"*;  cf.  also  Th  4^  2  Ti  2')  as 
enduring  conflict  in  the  service  of  the  Church  or 
the  goHpel,  probably  in  some  otKcial  position ; 
but  what  that  position  was,  wo  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Nor  is  much  mure  light  ttupplied 
by  the  otlier  passage  (Col  4")  which  speakooi  bis 
'  ministry  (SiaKcvioj')  in  the  Lord.'  The  term 
disKoyia  need  not  necesBarily  be  taken  in  itrt 
technical  aeiise  of  the  oHice  of  deacon,  ur  in  that  of 
bishop  or  pre«byt«r  or  evangelist;  it  may  denote 
any  service,  but  the  adjunct  ip  Kvpit^  detines  it  as 
Bpecially  undertaken  for  the  Church  by  one 
'living  and  ai^tLnu  iu  the  Lord  under  the  sense  of 
holy  olitigatiau '  (Meyer).  The  furm  of  tbo  admoni- 
tion has  t)«en  thought  to  imply  some  mi>«giviiig  or 
duubt  or  cuuKure,  lu;  though  A.  were  fitill  young  or 
tjubordinate,  weak  or  too  indulgent,  or  inclined  to 
bo  remiss,  and  so  in  special  need  of  warning  or 
stimulus  ;  but  it  need  not  convey  more  than  Uiat 
the  ' service '  was  a  diJlicult  one,  in  whicli  he 
might  well  bo  strengthened  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Church  acUug  on  the  ajHistle's  mei^^gu. 
The  suggcation  of  LigUtfout.  aniung  oLliers, 
that  A.  was  a  Laodicean  teacher,  on  the  ground 
that  4'^  is  joined  by  nal  to  the  context  in 
which  the  Laodicean  Church  is  spoken  of,  seems 
improbable  ;  for,  apart  from  other  diltiiruUies,  why 
>b(iuld  tit.  Paul  havo  taken  tbis  ruiuidubimt  way  uf 
teaching  A.  (it  nut,  himsulf  a  Colossian)  tUrougli  a 
.v/rMn(/scburcb,  mIivu  be  was  almost  simullaneously 
jwldressing  him  directly  (Phileui-);  There  seems 
little  historical  basis  for  the  tradition  that  A.  -was 
one  of  the  70  disciples,  who  bueaiiio  bishop  of 
Laodicca  and  Buffered  martyrdom  at,  Chomc. 

William  P.  Dicksox, 

ARCHITE  Cp^ij?).— Tiie  native  of  a  town  (Erech?, 
not  Archi  as  in  AV  of  Jos  IG^|  situat-ed  on  Iba 
north  Imrder  of  Bcnj.-imin,  nrolmbly  tlip  moilern 
'Ain  'Arik,  west  of  Bethel.  Hushai,  David's  friend 
(-1 S  15*-),  belonged  to  this  to^va.  See  SWP\o\,  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  ii.  Conukb. 

ARCHITECTDRE— The influenRe.*! which  formed 
the  arciiitetiture  of  the  Hebrews  were  very  dl verse. 
Besides  the  highly  developed  structures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  tbero  was  the  native  Anmrite  bui  Uiing, 
and  the  stnitluii-poiut  of  the  people  thimusflvi^s 
from  a  nomadic  lite.  The  great  tent  of  the  taber- 
nacle, with  its  chamljer  of  wuuil,  mn^t  bnvo  been 
tlie  ideal  tvj>e  for  a  long  period  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is,  aouoniiag  to  Kergusson's  rendering  of  it  (see 
TABEIiNACLF),  Strictly  in  accord  with  what  may 
lie  aeen  ha  the  system  of  development  fium  the 
Bedawi  tent  at  present.  A  widespread  low  tent 
is  pitched,  fencing  of  reeds  or  piles  of  stone  ia 
built  around  it  to  make  a  shelter  from  stunus  ;  thu 
tent  is  then  carried  out  over  the  shelter  walls,  or 
else  unclosed  in  a  courtyard,  and  settlements  are 
thus  foniied  which  are  compounded  of  walling  for 
the  sides  and  tent  for  the  covering.  8ucli  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  the  tiLlwmatrle  ;  luid 
long  after  the  entrance  into  I'al.  the  Hebrews,  in 
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the  south  Ht  leoAt,  continued  to  dopend  on  tents 
and  skills,  instead  of  buUding  and  pottery.  The 
dosoly  inliabit«d  region  south  of  Ucuron,  whore  at 
every  miJc  or  t>vo  a  name  of  an  OT  WIIaku  is  to 
l>e  found,  is  aUiolutt^ty  bare  of  any  oarly  buildin^j;, 
and  not  &  fra-^iiiL-nt  of  Je«*iah  {lotterv  is  to  bti 
found  there.  Thiit  i^Iiowh  that  the  people  retaint^I 
the  nomadic  ty^x;  uf  life  althou;^li  aetC-ltid  on  thu 
tiind. 

The  Amorite  biuldinj;s  of  brick  were  maeaivo  and 
impQidiig  to  a  dfsert  people  :  '  citioa  ^nreat,  mid 
l<;iiced  up  to  Uciivea'  (Dt  1*).  The  ttuck  walla  of 
uell-hiid  biickvvurk,  tut  seen  at  Tell  He.<y,  vrnta 
vvry  Htroni;  drfcurt-H,  and  quilo  wide  enouuh  to 
have  vonKklf^rable  houiMW  huUt  uiH>n  the  walTiJo* 
2").  Wood«'ork  wn«  largely  U!>cd  (Jos  8") ;  but 
probably  for  rooting,  as  no  trace  of  vun1t«d  brick 
roofs  haa  yet  been  found.  This  .<yst«ni  of  mud- 
iiru-k  building  continned  to  bo  nso<l  throughout 
the  Jciriiih  hiAtoiy.  a»  in  tu-an  ai  Tell  Hesy,  and 
alluded  to  by  Kzckiel  (IS*^''*);  and  such  building 
waa  probably  in  type,  as  well  a»  mat«rial,  a  con- 
liouation  of  Ihu  AJuorite  atyle.  Wliut  the  ex tonial 
appearance  of  these  buildings  was,  is  shown  by  the 
li^fUTea  of  forts  conquered  by  the  E^'yptianH  in 
Svrift,  And  ruprcMinLud  ou  tho  mouuiuuutH.  High 
blank  walls  f;uve  no  optmin^  or  hold  for  an  enemy  ; 
pilasters  and  towers  itttuni;  the  tied  the  faces  and 
cumon  of  thu  fortjt ;  njiu  prujccting  ohombera 
oi*i:rhanr:iii^  tlie  more  tni[iortaiit  point*  enabled 
the  dcfunderB  Co  prevent  any  Kappinj^  or  8ealin}r. 
Tho  gateway  was  a  projwlin;*  buddinf:  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  a  plan  which  enabled  Itte  dcfentler!!! 
(u  make  it  a  death  trap  to  any  attacking  party: 
for  on  forcing  tlic  outer  ga,to  UK  betiicgora  would 
l>c  confined  in  a  narrow  space  exposed  to  ccoacless 
attark  uverhend.  Defence  at  tiiiK  ago  M-f-cns  to 
have  Iwen  far  »u{>erior  to  attack  :  and  without  a 
picye  tiTiio  such  forte  could  bo  reduced  only  \iy 
htiiitogeiu  (as  at  Ail  or  by  starvation. 

When  !itone  building  wna  rcc|uircd,  it  appears  to 
have  bL'tin  probably  of  luufoary  Ucwu  to  Jit  on  the 
hput,  or  at  tea«t  of  irnrgular  courses  ;  for  the  Jews 
wore  aatoninhvd  at  proper  conslnw-tion,  with  hewn 
tttone  all  cut  regularlr  in  advance,  and  they 
remark  when  neither  nammcr  nor  axe  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building  (1  K  0").  The  mechanicol  I'bofnicians 
appear  to  bare  planned  the  temple  entirely  in 
advance,  aa  the  r-gyptians  did  in  early  tiniyn, 
marking  eai-h  Htoiie  with  its  place  ;  Hiram's 
liiiihl^rHand  the  Gebtdlte**  Wing  responsible  for  this 
wiirk  (I  K  5'"j.  The  atonu  was  sawn  with  saws, 
B'<  in  tlie  best  Egyp.  work  (1  K  ?*)■  Tlie  cause  of 
this  rha?n.  superiority  in  iitonework  is  probablv 
from  their  occupying  a  ruoky  coast  where  brick  ih 
Icia  attainable,  and  a  wet  cuoiit  where  Htonu  is  the 
more  needful. 

Uf  the  arr-hitnctural  forms  very  little  is  known 
diiectly.  Tlie  only  carvings  yet  seen,  which  are 
certAiniy  of  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  are  the 
slnbs  of  Toll  Hcsy.  There  a  cavetto  cornice,  like 
)  he  usual  Egyp.  form  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  in 
rarveit  on  a  tnin  stab,  which  was  placed  over  a 
doonvay  ns  a  linti^l.  Vntm  the  want  of  solidity. 
and  the  curve  of  tho  Imck,  nmnifcMfly  fulhtwiiig 
tlintof  the  face,  it  is  evident  that  tlli'^^vna  not  a 
ptructnjul.  but  only  an  ornamental  member:  like 
the  similar  thin  stone  linteln  attarlitNl  by 
(woodcnT)  |»eK9  to  the  brick  wall  behiml.  hi  Urn 
palace  of  AkbunatvD  at  Tel  cI-Ainama.  What  the 
real  nature  of  the  dixir-crown  was  hoM  not  been 
purscrved  ;  it  may  have  I»e»*n  of  wood,  but  looking 
to  Kgyp.  linage  it  ie  more  likely  to  have  been  an 
arrli  of  orifkwork,  like  tho  walln. 

The  tdfU-s  of  tlie  doorwavs  have  also  been  pro- 
aen-wl,  though  rcvenwd  In  re-use  in  a  later 
boilding.    They  ore  decorated  with  pilasters,  which 


show  the  form  of  the  columns  in  aso  at  that  ago. 
A  Tonndod  low  stono  base  sap^Kirtod  tlie  stout  and 
clnm^  column,  which  is  even  represeutod  ou  oqual 
in  diameter  to  tho  base.  At  least  the  ideal  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Egyp-,  whose  wlunm 
woii  far  narrower  than  its  baoe.  The  colunin 
(liminiahed  greatly  upward,  and  was  capped  at  the 
top  by  a  vobateof^Ionic  iialuni.  In  the  stonework 
this  vulute  seems  to  imitate  a  coil  of  metal ;  but 
the  whole  design  appears  to  come  from  a  decorating 
of  wooden  j^Kiats  willi  rams'  hurn.t,  a  Muiilar  idua  to 
the  bucrania  in  Gr.  uao.  Ou  Aiisyr.  muuuuiunts, 
cupitok  are  represented  which  have  bceu  cunttidercHl 
to  forealiadow  the  Ionic  ;  hut  the  horn  form  (if  it 
ever  existed  in  these)  has  been  lost,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  example,  whivh  is  probably  Solo- 
monic, the  coil  in  much  more  isolated  and 
pronounced. 

These  pilasters  show  by  their  shortness  that  a 
doiio  c.xiiitod  below  them,  and  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  building ;  hot  no  stonework  of  adado 
has  Wen  prpservwl.  A  pe<:uliar  feature  of  »?M\iis!i 
design  is  the  duplication  of  the  douruay.  In  the 
rock  tombe  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  double 
entrance  ;  souiettmes  only  carried  outiu  the  jiorch, 
where  a  pillar  will  btond  diret^tly  in  front  of  the 
dooriivay.  The  tsama  dupUcatiou  is  seen  in  the 
building  at  Tell  Hcsy  in  wbicb  the  stone  olabs 
were  ru-UMid,  as  above  dtaHiribcd  :  the  obJL-ct  of  tltc 
building  iM  not  known,  but  on  three  sides,  if  not 
four,  it  had  two  doom.  As  thcHe  dooiK  reijiiircd  to 
l>o  secured  by  lucks  or  faj^toidngs,  tlie  taste  for 
duulile  enlranws  must  have  beeai  T«ry  strong. 
Such  a  duplication  occur?  both  in  Assyr.  and 
I'ersian  buildings,  and  belongs  thereforo  to  on 
establislicd  system. 

Of  other  umaniunt  the  draftine  of  the  walls  was 
the  most  prominent,  and  ia  likewise  known  in 
Persia.  The  edges  of  the  stones  were  dressed  to  a 
straight  line  with  flat  faces,  while  the  middle  of 
each  external  face  was  occupied  by  a  projecting 
boss.  This  bo&3  was  sometimes  ti-ft  ijuitu  ruugh — 
like  the  rimticated  work  of  the  I'itU  jKilaru ;  but 
usually  it  was  drctuHid  tlat,  thus  leaving  tho  joint 
linos  recessed  liolf  an  inch  to  3  inches  from  the 
main  face  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
work.  The  great  stones  of  the  temple  substrut'ture 
ore  the  best  known  example  of  this  work,  but  they 
arc  not  certainly  older  tlinn  ILerod.  On  a  smaller 
scato  this  hamit  work  waf<  found  in  the  lower 
courses  of  a  door  of  the  fortress  at  Tell  Hesy, 
whiirh  takes  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  ;  ami  from  the  iwrsisl^nco  of  the  tyiie 
to  the  present  day  it  appears  to  truly  belong  to  the 
country. 

Of  the  pious  of  buildings  we  know  even  leas  than 
of  the  deeuration.  The  temple,  as  Kurgiuisuu  has 
l>ointcd  out,  was  simply  a  doubling  of  the 
dimunnioni4  of  the  talN'rnatdc,  and  we  may  carry 
thu  parallel  further.  Tho  great  tent  pitched  over 
tJiD  tabernacle  sides  extended  beyond  them,  and 
the  covered  space  thus  left  around  the  taberiiacle 
would  doubtless  be  used  for  subsidiary  porpOMS. 
This  space  was  reproduced  in  the  temple  as  a  chain 
of  (hamhers  all  round  the  sides,  a  construction 
which  was  not  favuumble  to  any  grand  treatment 
of  the  exterior.  TLe  plan,  therefore,  was  ruled  by 
it«  development  from  the  previous  sacred  place. 
In  the  later  temple  of  Ilerou  the  great  porch  was 
(he  muxt  i^triking  feature,  and  accords  in  tosto  with 
the  eiiormuu»  iiurticoos  of  the  Ilerudinu  rock- 
tomlw  al  Jcruiuilem,  which  ore  often  much  larger 
than  the  tomb  inside  the  rock.  Minor  buildings 
of  tho  ago  of  the  monarchy  have  been  found  in  the 
onlv  excavations  yet  made  in  a  city, — thoAo  at 
'Y(.A\  Heiiy.  One  building  already  mentioned  was 
sfjunrc,  with  two  doors  on  eoch  »ide.  Another — 
perhaps  a  barrack — was  a  long  hall  with  two  rows 
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of  colnmns  from  end  to  end.  Unli]  further 
excavations  may  reveal  more  examples,  we  ca.n 
clean  but  tittle  nbout,  the  usual  arrangements  uf 
Jewifili  arehitecture. 

W.  M.  FuNnERs  Pktbie. 

ABCTURU9.— A  star  of  the  Hrnt  ma^tnde  in 
the  consteUalion  BoGtcs  or  the  Herdman.  Artturus 
ia  ttio  rendfring  «if  AV  for  d!f  'Ash,  Job  ff".  and 
^H  'Aijish,  Job  Sfiw. 

The  idcnt  i  flea  t  ion  of  '^<A,  'Ayish^  has  formed 
fmbject  fur  wide  conjecture.  Versions :  LXX 
'IJinrctKi'  in  huth  jdnccs  [agreeing  with  Posh,  in 
placinji;  nyj,   IIX«<iia,   before    ^v   in    B*} ;    Pesh. 

U»  *  » 
Q_t_L  'TtfyAfhd  of  donbtfttl  mennin^,  explained 

hy  jVrabic  Lexx.  as  Capella  Aori;:ie,  bat  placed  in 
TaQius :  Vulc.  B*  Arctumm  (whence  AV),  3S^ 
Vcaperum  ;   larg.  9"  tranaiiteratfls,  36"  'the  hen 

vithherchtckena,'i.«.  the  Pleiades;  Sa'adya  <Jl/uu 

^JIju,  i.e.  Uraa  Major.     lu  the  Talm.  BrrachotK 

886,  B.  Yehuda  explains  'Ash  as  nm^  Yutha,  and 
later  Talmudists  interpret  this  ob  '  the  tail  of  the 
Kam,'  t.0.  I'leiades,  or  '  the  head  uf  the  Bull,'  i.e. 
Aldebaran  with  the  Uyadca.  !bn  Ezra,  '  the  Hear.' 
Among  moderns  there  are  two  main  explanntionti. 

1.  The  great  Biair  or  AVain  ;  Ges.,  T>el.,  RV, 
etc.  ^ilh  the  Arabs  the  four  stars  of  this  cronn 
which  form  the  quadrilateral  are  known  as  JVa'iA 
'the  bier,'  the  three  Ktan  of  the  tail  being  'the 
daughters  oF  the  bier,'  a  phrase  wliluh  ntNtfinbUis 
that  of  Job  38"  '  ViywA  unth  her  children.'  It  in. 
however,  im|Ki.<i.^iblu  philoloei cully  to  identify  the 
root  of  Arab,  Nash  witli  Hel>.  'Ash,  and  still  more 
NO  with  'Atfuh. 

2,  The  Pleiades  ;  Stem  in  Geiger'a  Jiid.  Zeitschr. 
iii.258  ff.;  Hoffmann,  ZATW.  m.  107  f-:  NOldeke. 
Stem  points  out  t  hut  Job  .SS^-"  dcaU  with  wcathr.r 
phenomena,  ai;H  that  therefore  the  conKtellationi 
mentioned  w,*'-  *<  a]i[K>ur  to  be  regBrde<i  as 
marking  or  inQuenoinj^  the  changes  of  the  season^. 
Since  the  Bear  is  vwible  in  the  N.  hemisphere 
throughout  the  year,  it  could  scarcely  be  thought 
of  aa  a  season  prognosticator.  Thim  Job  38**  ifl 
rendered,  '  Alcyone  with  her  children,'  i.e,  the 
principal  star  of  the  Pleiades  tT^'Up  with  its 
i;oui[>auions,  the  otlier  coiittlellutiuii!*  luenttuned 
being  interpreted  as  the  Hyadea,  Orion,  and  Cauis 
Major  with  Sinus.  We  then  have  allusion  to  four 
groups  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  signs  of  the 
seasons^  and  rising  in  close  succession  one  upon 
another.  The  form  'Ayhh  in  thought  to  be  corrert 
(so  Dillmann)  rather  tium  'As/i,  and  Hotlnianti 
vocalises  'AyyUah,  ttius  connecting  with  Peah. 
'I^j&thd.  C.  F.  Burnet. 

IRD  (y>li).— Benjamin's  son,  Gn  46",  but  his 
grandson,  S'li  2(i'"=l  CliS^  (A ftdar].  Patronymic 
ArditcB  (Nu3Q*'].        G.  IlAni(iitD-BATTt;nsiiv. 

ARDAT  (2  Es  0"  AV  Ardath),  'a  field'  in  an 
unknown  situation. 

ARDOR  (i^THf).— A  son  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2"). 

ARELI  OiTP  'lion'  or  '  hearth  of  El').— A  son 
of  Gad  (Gn  W",  Nu  2ti").     Patronvmic  Arelitea 

(NU  ae").  G.  HAJH-'UttU-liATTKIlSBV. 

AREOPAGITECAfifOTaVn^t,  Ac  17** only), applied 
to  THony^iutt  (wh.  see)  oa  member  of  the  Counuil 
of  the  AreoiMigns. 

AREOPAGUS  CXptioi  Ildyei,  AV  'Areopagus' 
Ac  17'^  *  Mars'  hill '  17°).— 'llie  HiU  of  filara  U  ftn 


eminence  nearly  dne  west  of  the  Athenian  Akro- 
politi,  and  separated  therefrom  by  a  low,  narrow 
declivity.  Hera  sat  from  the  fAsrlicfit  antiqnitv  the 
council  fif  the  Areopagun,  at.  first  a  mainly  judicial 
lnMly  (tuiiiHispd  of  EujjatridiH  recruited  annually 
from  the  retiring  arclioud.  After  the  Macedonian 
subjugation  of  Athena,  and  nnder  the  Uuman 
rule,  this  council  probably  retained  more  authority 
wthin  Attica  than  any  other  representative  body, 
and  references  to  it  in  later  Attic  inacriplions  are 
nuniiirous.  The  iiill  risuti  gradually  from  the  W., 
but  drojw  ahni[itly  on  N.  and  E.  On  tlie  summit 
remain  the  benchea  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  whic-li 
the  Areopagites  mvt  io  the  open  air  iuraJ&ptai  iSixd- 
foiM-o,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  Sixteen  worn  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  lead  to  the  summit :  and  the  two  stones, 
called  the  ipyol  Xi^oi,  tho  \ldot  aixu^rfat  'of  im- 
placability,' and  o,Sptut  'of  ill-doing,'  still  remain, 
on  one  and  the  othiT  of  which  .tat  the  mtcuaer  and 
the  acfuwd  uf  murder.  The  cuunci!  is  termed  in 
Inscr.  Attic  lii.  7U,  '  the  most  holy,'  tA  vt}vr6Ta.To» 
ffvrtSpiof ;  and  to  ns  the  awful  aiwociations,  which 
attactied  to  the  hill  and  to  the  cave  of  the  Furies 
at  its  foot,  made  it  a  liltint;  background  for  St. 
Paul's  solemn  dccjarallou  ot  a  new  faith  in  the 
unknown  (iod.  Ho^revc^,  thero  is  no  reason  to 
ftupp08c  tliat  tlie  curious  idlers  who  led  St.  Paul 
thitber  hail  any  other  end  in  view  ttuin  to  gain  a 
(luict  spot,  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  the  busy 
Ayora  Dclow,  where  they  mi^lit  lipar  in  peace  what 
this  newest  of  enthusiasts  had  ti)  say.  The  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke,  that  the  philasojthers  ionk  St. 
Paul  bu  the  hand  [iv i\a^6 fitvot,  Ac  17'",  cf.  Ac  9" 
23^,  alho  Mt  14",  Mk  S"),  ia  ni»L  appropriate  to 
accui*enf  bringing  to  triaJ  a  religiouH  innovator. 
Nor,  if  the  meeting  whidi  St.  Paul  addrwwed  fauil 
been  a  judicial  court,  would  it  have  dispersed  in 
the  way  related  ;  some  mocking,  while  others  said, 
'  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.'  There- 
fore Chry-^oftom's  view,  that  St.  Paul  was  formally 
arraign<Hi  before  tho  Areopagite  council,  most  be 
dismissed.  There  is  every  reason,  moreover,  for 
Iwlieving  that  in  Ac  17<"'*^  we  have  the  actual  gist 
of  M'hat  St.  Paul  enid,  and  in  tone  it  is  not  the 
defence  of  a  man  forcibly  apprehended  and  put  uu 
his  trial  for  blasphemy.* 

Standing  on  the  Areopagus  and  facing  N..  St. 
Paul  had  at  his  feet  the  Tbeseion,  and  on  his  rl^ht 
hand  the  Akrojiolis,  with  ite  Fid«ndid  tcniiplca 
intact.  Sucli  Burruuiidings  would  Jill  with  en- 
tlmsiasm  every  cultured  Christian  of  to-day. 
Wherever  St.  Paul  turned,  Iiia  glance  must  have 
fallen  on  the  severe  and  lovely  works  of  art  which 
still  udonicd  the  decadent  city,  Thus  a  table  WfiH 
spread  l>efore  him  of  which  nineteenth  century 
butnnuiftta  are  lalKiriiuwly  but  thankfully  gather- 
ing up  the  s<*att<-*roil  cnwnli«.  To  St.  I'mil's 
Semitic  Imaginntion  nothing  of  all  this  ap|M.'aled. 
It  was  to  him  just  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man^s  device,  the  work  of  :i 
l>criod  of  ignorance  at  which  God  had  mercifully 
winked. 

For  a  fuller  disquisition  on  this  point,  and  for 
a  desi^rijttion  iif  tho  view  of  Atheus  Irum  the  Hill 
of  Mars,  N.'«  Conybearo  and  llowson,  Life  and  ICp. 
of  St.  Paul,  ch.  X.  K  C.  CONVBKAUE. 

AREB  {'hpit).  1  Es  fi».— 756  of  his  descendanta 
returned  with  Zerob.  :  they  correspond  to  the  77& 
(Ev:r  i«)  or  0S2  (Neh  7'")  children  of  .(Vruh  (rrix). 

H.  St.  J.  TUACKEflAY. 

ARETAS  (Aram,  nnvi,  Gr.  "Ap-fror,  more  correctly 
'KfiJOai.  as  in  the  name  of  the  famous  bishop  of 
CiP-yirea  Mnzacn ;  the  analogy  of  iprrii  proltahly 
influenced  ihc  commoner  spi'lling). — 1.  King  of 
the  *  Arabians,' 2  Mac  5"  (see  below).  2.  King  of 
the  Nnhatjcan  Arabs,  vhoM  '  cthnorch  '  or  guver- 

•  Sm.  however,  aunMjr  la  £qtM.  fitb  Ser.  U.  SOGL,  £01  r. 
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nor,  Kpparentlif  at  tlie  inHtaaue  of  thu  Jew!»  (Al- 
©'••"■"',  his  vcite  may  well  huvo  been  a  prcxHilyto), 
wu  gOAfiling  tho  city  of  Dutiia.<H^u.>4  to  cnpture 
{wtdiFtu,  2  Co  1 1 »|  and  deatroy  (Ac  U)  St.  Paul.  He 
eec&ij>«d  the  etLnnrch's  bands  by  the  aid  of  the 
iliflciplua,  who  lowered  liim  in  a  ba&kct  from  a 
wmootv  lu  tlio  wall.  This  woa  »tiort)y  after  St. 
PauJ's  conversion,  which  event,  rather  than  his 
eBcajw  from  Damascus,  would  seem  to  bo  the 
terminus  a  quo  ot  the /xrr&  rpia  trii  of  Gal  1"  (:w« 
Lightf.  in  lor. ),     If  eo,  the  esca[)e  may  have  taken 

Eloce  at  any  i>oint  of  time  during  iho  tliroo  ytjars. 
[  the  escajio  itself  is  tho  point  from  which  they  are 
reckoned,  the  ctmveriiian  can  hardly  tie  far  behind. 

Huw  DntiioAcuM,  a  town  within  the  Horn.  prov. 
of  Svrla,  came  to  be  guarded  by  the  otlicer  of  an 
Am^  l<ing,  ia  a  much-d«bated  qoe-'^tion.  The  moxt 
probnble  eolation  ia  the  hypothesis  of  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  Amb  kingdom  to  D&mascos.  The 
iacia  ore  oa  follows  : — 

The  NabattcuDs  (issj)  are  poaaibly  identical  with 
the  NcnAioTU  (nraj)  of  OT  (so  Jos.  Ant.  i.  xii.  4. 
The  main  difficulty  i^  the  unvarying  distinctneiU) 
of  the  linnl  ron.sonantA  B  and  p).  They  were  prob- 
ably of  Arab  race,  but  ased  the  Aram,  langiiajre 
for  writing  and  msfiiptions  (Ntildcke  in  Sfhf-nkol, 
BL,  1872,  s.v.  NaljatJier,  and  in  ZDMG  i»ii.  7u3 
tq<l.,  XXV.  122  aqq.).  We  tirttt  meet  with  them  as  a 
formidable  power  in  connexion  with  tho  wars  of 
Aati^nuB,  B.C.  312,  oenlrt>«l  in  the  former  Eilnmite 
stroDghold  of  Sela  (Niibat.  'Sal,'  Gr.  iUrpn, 
hence  the  name  for  their  country,  'Kpajila  ^  xpit  Tg 
Uirpf,  or  'Arabia  Petrnea'),  whence  their  f^jwer 
nudoally  extended  it*olf  N.  and  S.  Their  tirst 
known  ruler  is  the  Aretos  of  2  Mac  5",  with 
whom  JaMtn  was  impnsoned  i^K\tiffdtit)  or,  per< 
hapti,  'avcuBed'  (a<loptin{;  theconjecturu/vK\T)0c[t), 
B.C.  169,  A.  is  rCpaxvoi,  not  yet  u  recoj^Tiised  king. 
A  few  rears  later  the  Nahatieans  appear  ao  friendly 
to  the  "Mocoibean  party  ( 1  Mac  5*»  !)»•).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Gr.  kinudomii  of  Syria  and  E^pt  the 
NabaUfan-i  increase  in  jwwer  ;  alxmt  B.C.  lOS  their 
*king'  Erotimus  'nunc  Aegyptum  nunc  Syriam 
lofeKlalMt  magnmnque  nuinen  Arabum  vtribus 
ftnitimonun  exsan^ibos  fecerat'  (Trog.  Pomp.  ap. 
Jostin,  XXXIX.  V.  5-6),  By  B.C.  85  A.  iil.  is  master 
of  Damascus ;  to  him  belong  the  coins  iia^iKiwt 
'Affirav  AfiKiWtivot  struck  at  DsniaKuus  (Hcliiircr, 
HJP  I.  ii.  363,  n.  II).  He  took  the  side  of 
Hyrcantis  against  Aristobnlus,  RC.  tt5-62,  and  in 
tho  Intt«r  year  was  attacked  by  Scaurus  whom 
Pomjtvy  had  loft  as  legato  of  Syria;  Scaurus 
obtained  a  nominal  submission  and  a  payment  of 
money  (Jo3.  Ant.xiwv.  1 ;  ISJ i.  viii.  I).  Damascus 
had&lroady  fallen  intoKom.  hand»  [Ant.  xiv.  ii.  3; 
BJ  I.  vi.  '1),  in  which  it  remained,  with  the  excep< 
tion  to  be  noticed  below,  as  part  of  the  prov.  of 
Syria,  but  with  cortAin  liWrtiw  of  its  own  [for 
nroof  in  detail  see  Schiirer,  n.  14,  in  juirt  modifying 
Mofumsen's  important  note.  Provinces,  V.n^.  tr. 
vol.  iL j>.  148*5.).  A.  lir.  was  fiucfcoded  by  MaJchus 
(c  50-3B),  OlxKbw  II.  (c.  2a-9  B.C.),  and  A.  iv.  (r.  9 
B.C.-A.D.  40).  Ihc  wiliJBCt  of  the  present  article. 

His  original  name  was  Aeneas,  but  ho  aMstiraed 
the  name  of  A.  on  taking  the  kinf:dom  (.roa.  Ant. 
XVI,  ix.  4).  In  D.C.  4  he  sends  some  unruly  auxili- 
aries to  aid  tho  expedition  of  Varus  against  tho 
Jews  {BJ  u.  V.  I ;  Ant.  xvn.  x.  0).  After  a.d.  28 
bd  attacked  and  defeated  Heiod  Antipas,  partly 
to  revenue  for  the  divorce  of  hia  daughter  by  the 
latter  (i*ee  Hf.rodias,  and  Jo«.  Ant.  xviit.  v.  I,  2  : 
the  rictory  was  transferred  in  Chri.stittn  legend 
to  Abgar  of  Edessa  ;  Gut^cbmidt,  Klcim  Schrt/ten, 
iii.  31).  TiboriuB  ordered  Vitcllius,  propraetor  of 
Syria,  to  chastise  A.  for  thli  attack,  but  the  ne^-s 
of  Tiberius'  death  {A.D.  37)  put  an  end  to  thu  ex- 
peditiun  (do-H.  ibitl.  ^  3). 

This  brings  us  to  the  pcrioil  of  St.  Paul's  escape, 
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wliich  was  within  3  years  of  bis  lir^t  visit  to  the 
Church  at  Jems.,  which  latter  again  was  witlnn 
14  years  of  tlie  visit  recorded  in  Gal  2.  Taking 
the  latter  (against  Hamsay's  view,  at.  Paul  (he 
TraveiUr,  but  see  Sandfty  m  Expositor,  Feb.  and 
Apr.  189(>)  as  identical  with  that  of  Ac  Id,  and 
working  back  with  tho  data  of  the  Ac  from  the 
arrival  of  Kkstus,  a.u.  fiO,  we  lime  Gal  2  about  the 
year  51.  '  Fourteen  years'  previoua,  i.e.  about  ;j.s, 
t-omea  St.  Paid's  lir.'^t  viwit  to  the  Church  of  Jems., 
and  the  three  previuuH  years  a^piin,  viz.  JH,  37, 
and  34,  bring  us  to  the  time  of  hw  conversion,  and 
cover  the  time  of  his  escape  from  DamascuA. 

At  some  time,  then,  during  the  three  years  in 
question,  Damascus  had  come  umler  A.  U  ranuut 
have  been  long  liefore,  as  there  are  coins  of  Dauias- 
cua  with  the  image  ond  superscription  of  Tiberius 
down  to  A.[>.  34;  but  there  are  none  with  those 
of  Gaiii.^  or  CUiiidiuB.  The  image  of  Nero  begins 
in  fj2-t>3.  The  inference  is  natimU  that  the  nocca- 
sion  of  Gains  marks  the  transfer.  TJuit  .\.  could 
have  »Qized  it  by  force  in  the  face  of  Vitcllius  vn 
out  of  the  question.  But  it  ia  not  improlnible  that 
it  wan  gninted  to  him  by  the  new  emperor.  Gains 
was  not  kindly  disposL'd  towards  Ilerod  Antipas, 
and  would  not  bo  unlikoty  to  grant  a  mark  of 
imperial  favour  lo  hU  bitter  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  the  dcj)osition  and  banishment  of  Herod  took 
plnceonly  in  tlio  siiniiiier  of  39(Si:liuri->r,  I.  ii.  3<ln.), 
a  date  Bcan-rly  early  enough  for  St.  Paul's  escape 
from  Darnu-Mriis,  llut  the  grant  to  Agrippa  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  wiui  tho  title  of 
king,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Caligula's  first 
acts  {Ant.  xviu.  vL  10),  and  in  SB  the  emperoi 
granted  an  Itunean  principality  to  Soemua  (Dio 
Cass.  Ilx.  12).  A  siumar  grant  may  well  have  been 
made  to  Aretas. 

A.  mast  have  lived  till  about  a.d.  40,  a«  of  the 
20  dated  ArctasdnacriptJons  of  el-Hcgr,  two  be- 
long to  his  48th  year,  aa  aleo  do  certain  coins.  No 
othi^r  Nabatsan  king  has  left  so  rich  a  legally  of 
coins  and  inacriptiona.  On  both,  his  stjuiding 
title  ia  Rrthem-ammj^h,  'lover  of  his  people*  (the 
contnut  witli  the  ttuXiWii*  of  A.  ill.  supr.  is 
suggestive).  Under  him  the  Nabatoian  kingdom 
extended  from  the  Euphratea  to  tho  Ked  Sea  (cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  xii.  4),  lly  1^2  Daraoseufl  bad  again 
beuD  taken  over  by  the  Komaan,  and  biihinged  to 
the  province  of  Syria  when,  in  lOfl,  (lie  Nabntiean 
kingdom  itdelf  was  added  Lo  tho  empire  as  the 
province  of  Arabia. 

What  is  greatly  wanted  i*  a  coin  (or  coins)  of 
Damascus  between  37  and  54  A.D.  Meanwhile, 
it  should  bo  notcHl  that  2  Co  11"  is  our  solitary 
piece  of  positive  evidence  for  Damascus  having 
loraied  i>art  of  the  Xabattean  kingdom  at  any 
time  after  the  Christian  era.  The  fact,  as  has 
been  f^how^  above,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
Pauline  chronnlogy. 

The  best  collection  and  disooasion  of  the  evidence 
is  in  SthUrer,  HJF  l.  ii.,  eap.  his  indLsjM-nmible 
Appeml.  ii.  on  the  Nabatasan  king<loui,  pp.  S-UV 
302,  to  which  the  above  article  is  pnncipully 
indebted. 

LmaiTtna— SchQtvr  ^vei  uaplo  nfcrcnoot  to  tfa«  lit.  of  th* 
N*h»taafi  klnKdatn.  lo  mora  tprcis]  nlatton  bo  A.  rv.  >i<« 
CK-Biun.  ChrwMil.  J.  Paui.  Itritft,  |  £!■  Qonytmn  uut  Uowaon, 
vol.  i.  oh.  111.  &|>p«nitii-,  ISiitinf,  HaUUiUcki  in»ol*rift»n  m»M 
.\rabi*n,  Berlin.  I$tl6  (conloiniRir  ft  reconitnicUd  Utt  of  Uags 
by  von  OuUi-hmidt) ;  J.  O.  H«yno,  d»  StkMtdim  AnUu 
Arahuttt  nt/u  (Wittcmb.  1?M) ;  An|f«r,  di  Unaontm  At  AcL 
App.  rotiMwi,  pp.  1T9-16S:  wleioler,  Cnronatoffie,  pp.  187-178, 
And  in  PIUi.t.B.  Anta* ;  Utjei^Weoill  on  Acta,  SinL  |  4  n. ; 
Rululen,  d*  Pelaegtina  et  .4raMa  PrwineiU  tiomanis  (li^iA). 
AIbo,  in  sddittoo  to  ths  nfueoou  in  the  body  of  this  artloJo, 
M«  Am4Jtu,  PAVb,  Duusoiw,  NxSAKmi,  ETu.tjkr.cti. 

A.  KOBERTSON. 

ARGOB  (:i-iu).— Apparently  nn  oriic-t-r  of  IVka- 
hinh,  king  of  Israel,  as.').a.s:<inatcd  by  I'ekah 
to;;cther  with  Ihu  king  his  master  and  one  Arleh 
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(2  K  15*);  «  Ewald,  Thcniua,  Keil.  and  most. 
Another  explanation  makes  Ar^-ob  and  Arieli 
connpimtorft  with  Fekali.  Probahly  the  paeaaec 
in  ourrupU  Seo  KloaUiriimnn,  wliu  KUgg^ttn  Uih 
emendation  1*^35  nx?  s-'^nttrp  '  witli  his  400  warriors*; 
— by  a  sudden  cnup  Pekah  and  \m  SO  fiurpriae  400. 

C.  Y.  UUKNEY. 

ARGOB  (-Jn* ;  once,  Dt  S",  with  the  art.  ai-^e?).— 
A  district  nientionod  in  Dt  'A*-  '^  '*,  1  K  4^,  and  de- 
Hcrilicd  ns  intuat«;d  tin  the  K.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan, 
in  tbe  kingdom  of  'Og,  and  as  containing'  three- 
score cities,  all  Rtron^rly  fortified,  '  wiUi  liis'i 
walls,  gates,  and  Wre,  V-sidtw  vory  many  cities  of 
theoountri'  folk'(i.«.  unwalled  cities  isoeKzk  3S"J. 
The  particalar  district  intended  is  uncertain.  The 
'J'argimis  of  Onk.  and  Jon.  rojirescnt  Argob  by  I«3l3•^t3 
(I*w!ud.-Jon.  KJiiTEj),  i.e.  tlio'frachonittH,  orAT/raxwv, 
of  Greek  writers  (eeo  Sclnirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  10  tl".; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Gfugr.  M^),  some  25  milcfl  B.  of 
Damascus,  a  romarkablu  volcanic  formation,  in 
shajMt  resemUiug  rou;.'hly  n  pear,  altout  25  uiittsi 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  11*  iiiilci  from  li.  to  W.,  the 
ruegod  snrfuru  uf  tvhic-h  conniKta  of  innitmcr- 
able  roi-k*  or  Louldera  of  Uack  bawilt,  inter- 
Hwtcd  by  lissures  and  crcvice»  in  every  direction 
(we  Traciionitis).  This  formation,  which  owea 
it«  origin  to  the  fttrcnms  of  lava  emitted  from  the 
Jebel  Ilatiran,  on  ilie  !S.E..  rises  some  '3J  liU  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  plain  ;  and  '  ita  border  la 
aa  clearly  defined  aa  a  rocky  coast,  which  it  very 
much  re>ienibl<3!<.'  It  forms  a  natural  fortre^.^, 
whichaKmall  Itody  of  i!«jfL'nd«r*  coiiM  liold  even 
against  u  det'cnnined  invader ;  and  hence  ita 
modem  name  the  Ltija  (i.e.  laja'ahf  refuge,  retreat). 
Some  modern  writers  have  accepted  the  identifica- 
tion thus  fcUKK^ated  by  Oiik.  and  Jon.,  supporting 
it  further,  jwirtly  by  the  futt  thjit  the  ].eja  contains 
the  rt^nininH  of  several  aneicut  citii-s,  partly  by 
the  pbilolu^ical  arguments  tliat  Aryah  signifies 
'  stony,'  and  that  the  term  ^ari  (AV  '  region '),  used 
refi^ularly  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  OT,  ia  in- 
lendc<l  as  a  designation  of  its  rocky  boundary 
kpokcn  of  above.  The  identilication  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtful,  and  liai^  iit^n  abandoned  by 
llie  best  recfint  authoriticH.  To  take  tliw  laLtt?r 
|joint.  first,  the  philological  arguments  appealcil 
In  are  excewlingly  pn^earious.  Artjfih  can  be  inter- 
preted stony  only  ujjon  the  questionable  assump- 
tion thnt  the  root  3n  is  cognate  with  cjt  :  to  judge, 
however,  from  !:•]  dwh  0/ earth  (Job  21"  38*"),  it 
would  denote  natmiJly  a  rich  and  eartliy  soil 
rather  than  a  stony  one,  and  bo  {Smith,  Otovr.  661) 
is  '  piuhably  cfiuivnlent  to  our  word  "  f^ebe." ' 
And  ^3n  is  a  cord  (Jos  S"),  or  meofturinfj-Une  (Mic 
2*),  fig.  a  rrtf-fuurtd  portion  or  allotment  (Jos  17^ 
19*1,  applied  to  a  iiarticular  district  or  'region' 
(BVm),  Zeph  S'-^-^:  tliere  is  consequently  no 
ground  for  suppoi^ing  it  to  have  been  used  »ioui- 
ally  on  account  of  the  roeky  Iwrder  of  the  Leja. 
Secondly,  tim  remains  of  ancient  cities  in  (or 
aboul3  what  muHt  liave  been  the  biblical  Baahan 
are  by  nn  means  contined  to  the  I^eja  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  sloping 
Hides  of  the  Jcbcl  llnuran  (S.K.  of  the  Leja),  which, 
covered  by  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,. sinks  down  grndn- 
ally,  csiierially  im  theS.  ami  \V.,  ttj  the  level  ut  the 
»urruuiulirig  plain.  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
studded  with  deserted  towns  and  villages — accord- 
inc  to  Weti^tein,  who  has  described  it  most  fnlly 
{Uasehericht  itbcr  Hattran  «.  die  Trachonen,  18(it>, 
p.  42),  the  E.  and  S.  slope?  of  the  Jebel  Uauran 
alone  contain  the  remains  of  some  300  such  ancient 
sites ;  they  are  al^o  numerous  on  the  W.  and 
S.W.  slopes  (pf.  Porter,  A'l's  Yenrs  in  D'lmascus^, 
pp.  22a,  '2:m,  ;i.>l,  25.T),  The  dwellings  in  these 
deserted  loealities  ni-c  of  a  remarkable  character. 
\Vot28toin  distinguishes  four  kinds — (1)  some  arc 
the    habitations   of   Troglodytes,    being    caverns 


huUowed  out  in  the  Hide  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  AVady, 
in  the  soft  volcanic  ruck,  and  mj  arranged  aj^  to 
foiTn  separate  chambers :  these  are  cluefly  on 
the  E.  of  Jebel  llanran  (Wet/Jitein.  pp.  22,  44i., 
who  names  tJireo,  viz.  Umm  I.Jubeb,  Ajfilft,  and 
Shibikke).*  (2)  Others  are  on  a  larcer  scale, 
being  subtcrraaean  chamlnirs  entered  oy  shafts 
invitiiblti  friini  al>ovu,  and  rapable  of  funning  a 
secure  retreat  from  ao  in^  ader  ;  these  are  fre«juent 
on  the  W.  of  the  Zumleli  range  [ib.  p.  -Mi  f .  ;  cf. 
Oliphant,  Land  vf  GiUad,  pp.  103,  108  f.  {about 
IrbidJ) ;  an  oitcnwve  underground  city  of  this  kind 
at  Edue'i  (at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  eame  range) 
was  e.'cplored  by  Weizatein  (p.  47  f.)  and  Schu- 
macher (p.  121  111".).  i'M  \  third  kind,  of  M-hich 
WutZHtein  saw  but  one  examiile,  at  liihikke,  on  the 
E.  uf  J.  Flauran,  about  8  niilea  N'.E.  of  Satrhail, 
consists  of  ehatnlwrs  cut  out  in  an  elevated  plateau 
of  mek,  and  eovert^d  with  ii  >udid  ntune  vault, 
producing  outside  the  appearance  of  a  cellar  or 
tunnel.  IJibikke  was  originally  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  in  the  nmnner  of  a  fortress  (p.  48  f.). 
(4)  The  fourth  and  comnmncNt  kind  conxtiitH  of 
dwelling -ho  uses  built  in  the  ordinary  m.'inner  oWvu 
LTound,  but  confitructetl  nf  ma-s«ive  well-hewn 
blocks  of  black  l>a8alt,— the  regular  and  Indeed 
tbe  only  building  material  nsed  in  the  locality, 
— with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots,  outride 
staircases,  gallericti,  and  roofs,  all  of  the  same 
materia] :  01  this  kind  are  the  rciu.iins  described 
by  Porter  (I.e..  cha.  x.-xiti.)  at  llunlk,  on  the  N. 
uitKe  of  the  I.«ia,  Sanwanih,  Hit,  Hej-at,  Halhani- 
yen,  8huka,  Sliuhba,  east  of  it,  K.anawat  and 
Suweideh  on  the  W.  slopee  of  J.  ^aiiran,  Itu?r&i 
Salchad,  and  lyureiyeh.  on  ita  S.  slope  (cf.  Heber< 
Percy,  A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Ar^ob,  1SU5.  pp.  40, 
47,  60,  71,  etc.,  witli  photogmphs).  M;my  of 
these  cities  arc  in  such  a  goud  state  of  pruM-na- 
tion,  that,  as  Wctzstein  observes,  it  is  diliicnlt  for 
the  traveller  not  to  believe  that  Ihey  arc  iulmbtted, 
and  to  expect,  aa  he  walks  idong  tlieir  i^trects,  to 
see  pcntous  moving  about  the  houses.  The  archi- 
tcctnrc  of  these  remains  (which  include  temples, 
theatreti,  aqueducts,  churtthcii,  etc.  I  is  of  the 
Gn-vcn-Iioman  period,  and  is  ttueh  as  to  show  tluit 
between  tli«  first  and  the  seventh  centurie^t  A.D. 
the  cities  in  qne^^tinn  were  the  home  of  a  thriving 
and  wealthy  i>opulation.  Can,  now,  anv  cif  lhci»e 
deserted  localities  be  identified  with  tlie  *  three- 
score cities,  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  luar*,'  of 
the  atii-ient  kingdmu  of  'Og!  The  i«pectnc*lu  jire- 
sentiMl  by  many  i>f  them  is  t^o  singular  and  impres- 
sive tbat  amongst  tlioso  who  vihited  and  almost 
re-discovered  them,  in  the  prcxcnt  century,  there 
were  some  who  assigned  them  conddently  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  who  boaatod  that  they  liad 
themselves  traverMd  the  cities  '  built  and  occupied 
sornu  forty  centuries  ago '  by  the  giant  race  of  the 
Renhaim :  so,  In  partirular,  J.  L.  Porter,  who 
visited  the  diwtrit-t  in  ISTiS  {Fitx  Years  in  JJttmits- 
cus.  1855,  ii.  206  f..  ed.  2,  pp.  257  f..  263  f.  •  Ginni 


Essays  for  IS.'iS,  p.  160  f.).  The  emphatic  contra* 
dieti<m  which  riirter's  theory  received  from 
Douglas  Kreshlield  in  TIm  Central  Oiuaisua  and 
Bnshan,  ISCO,  ch.  ii.,  led  to  a  somewhat  heated 
correspondence  in  the  Athcnwum  for  1870  (June, 
pp.   774,  837 ;   July,  pp.   J8,   117,   148 ;   cf.  also 

*  Tba  linbit  of  dwclllnfr  in  flares  ta  th«M  parts  la  llttutrat«d 
br  aa  In  Ureal  inir  but  untortuiulelj'  nutUstcd  liuciipUoe 
(Le  Bu  and  Wkildin^ton,  ln»eription»  Gruftiai  H  Latina 
rtcumJlutm  Urtci  tl  ta  Afit  Min*«n,  ill.  1,  No.  tSSS}  tram 
KaiiaLhK  {((anawdt),  on  Uia  VT.  alopo  cf  J.  ^uran,  which  M«nu 
to  tfKok  ut  an  atUtn;it  mado  by  kinr  Acrlnpa  (nrob.  Ajrripfw  u) 
to  civitiu  nbf  irf*^i.r{m>rmt\.  and  r«clum  th<^in  (tmu  their 
Bitfiiitfi  tari-rrm^it  (d.  Joi.  Ant.  XIV.  sv.  6  ;  alio,  of  the  Livja, 
X.  1 ;  rvu  U.  IJ. 
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Porter,  Damateuj^,  Ptcttux).  Tlicrc  can,  how- 
ever,  be  little  doubt  tlmL  ForterandGmbaiu  much 
vxiigge rated  tlie  nntifjutty  of  thesa  reiuaina.  As 
baa  Men  stated,  tliu  prevale-nt  tttyle  uf  arcliitecturo 
it)  Gneco-Romaii  ;  in  ninny  of  the  citinn  Greek  in- 
Kvripttons,  datini;  from  the  lime  of  Hiirod  onwards, 
luLve  been  found,  and,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  beat 
and  most  independent  judges,  the  extant  romoiiis, 
at  IciLSt  iu  tlie  gi-eat  iimjority  of  coses,  are  nut  of  a 
more  uiricnl  date  Lliiui  thu  iHt  eent.  A.D.  De 
Vc»L'iii,  tliM  i»riiicijjal  authority  on  tlie  arcliitecture 
of  ttie  ^aiiruri.  in  the  prefaee  (p.  -1)  *  to  hiii  uollec- 
tioii  of  15'J  [ilfttea,  called  Sf/rie  CeiitmU,  Arcftitec- 
lure  Civile-  it  Jidiyiciue  du  i'*' au  vii*  tUj:te  {IStil), 
expressly  states  that  he  had  found  no  stmotarcs  of 
an  earlier  date  :  Burton  and  Drake  (Unexplored 
Sjfria,  1B7S.  i.  191-196)  decUrc  that  even  a  carofol 
examination  of  foundations  dbwlosed  to  them  no 
Fpecimen  of  '  hoar  luiLlquity.'  WetztiteLn  and 
Woddington  expre<»i  a  similar  indgraent,  though 
not  quite  in  the  wimo  un'maliRefl  terniH :  the 
formeripp.  103f..  49)  a^eea  tiiat  in  the  miiin  there 
are  no  cdilii'^cft  earlier  in  date  than  the  Cbriatiim 
era,  but  allows  tlmt  the  Troglodyte  dwcllingii,  and 
Ibow  found  at  lliltikke  (w*i  aU»v«),  may  l«j  of  vvxy 
trreat  antiquity,  and  nlwu  that  verj- ancient  huildins 
materials  may  be  preserved  in  such  places  as  Roara. 
ttnd  Salchat;  the  latter  writes  (op.  dt.  p.  534}: 
•Molgre  Icj*  recherchod  prolonc^es  et  minutieuaes 

nj'ai  faites  pendant  nn  ^our  do  cioq  mois 
le  pays,  je  n'ui  pu  dt^couvrir  aaeun  monu- 
ment anU-riuur  au  rfigne  d'Ui^rode.  U  y  a  sans 
doute  des  habitations  (^osgiferement  eonatruiteii  en 

Jtierres  brutes,  de»  eavemes  femi^es  jar  une 
levanture  en  pterroB  s^hes,  qui  peuwnt  etre  do 
(outcfl  les  ^po<]aes,  et  dont  ^nelqnes-unes  ROnt 
[>eut-£tro  fort  anciennes,  mai?,  30  le  r<ipl!t«,  11  n'v  a 
|ia«  trace  dc  civilisation  r<^(;:uli^ro,  de  temples, 
d'6di6t.-e»i  publics,  avant  le  ro^ic  d'llerode.'  And 
the  majority  even  of  such  buildings,  he  ailds, 
an  later  than  thin,  and  belong;  to  tliu  period  be- 
tween Trajan  and  Justinian.  The  caves  and 
timnel-Iike  dwclliii^a,  described  by  Wetistcia, 
liowever,  can  hardly  be  the  strongly  fortifieo 
cities  mentioned  in  Ut.  Wbether  the  low  private 
dwellin;^,  built  with  '  pondLTou»  blocks  of  roughly 
hcu-n  stone,'  on  tlio  antiquity  of  M-hJoh  Torter 
{DanuiJKtis^,  pp.  V,  257}  insist*,  are  identical  with 
the  '  habitations  grossioremcnt  construites  on 
pierres  bnites,'  which  Woddington  aIlo«'9  moy  bo 
ancient,  can  hardly  be  determined  by  one  who*  has 
not  vuiited  the  couiitry.t  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safety  conclndf'd  that  the  existing  deserted  cities 
are  not  tliuHuuf  the  anoit^nt  Arj^b^t  thoti^^h  it  does 
not  »;em  improbable  that  some  of  the  ultiett  built 
in  thu  Gnecu-RomHU  period  may  have  stood  upon 
the  sites  of  citieu  helonpnf;  to  a  far  curlier  nrnj, 
and  that  in  tlicir  construction  the  dwelling  of  uio 
ancient  cities  of  'O;;  may  have  been,  in  .■Hinie  cases, 
utilinvd  and  pre»orve<l.  Fcrha|M  future  cxplors- 
tion  may  prove  the  substmctures  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  ha.i  been  hitherto  «a'<peeted.§ 

The  site  of  Ar^oh  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Gnthe  {iCDi'V,  1800,  p.  237f.),  iji- 
feniug  from  r>t  3'*  tlmt  Arsfob  extended  to  the  W. 
as  far  as  Gciliur  and  Ma"acah,  places  it,  thou^rh 
not  without  hesitation,  in  Llie  country  al>uut 
Der'At  (Rdrei), and  northwards  oa  far  an  !%a\vA,  in 
which  he  says  that  there  are  sulHuient  ruins  of 

'  CSt*a  mi  UngUi  In  Merrill,  Eatt  o/  Jordan,  p.  OS. 

f  H«ber-Ptre;.  l>p.  Wf,  U6,  lUUci  UuU  n  Kuum  (E.  of  Uan^vr&t) 
bs  foond  niittt  4llB«mit  (rom  toy  whiob  be  tuul  hiUtcrto  s««n, 
tLl  s  TilU(ftt  cootlitinK  of  one-flU>ried  bnuMis,  ImUt  almiMt 
•ntinly  of  nxuti  unlMwii  vtooci;  h«  Uiougbt  that  thia  hird 
tno  a  TUlKoe  ofpMiHiiiU. 

ISooImO.  a.  Batith,  Gfoffr.  p.  eUf. 

t  W.  Writcht  ^Patmyta  and  Zttwbia,  u.  291)  laeoUoai  that 
htdwcsBdod  «oiD«  16-lS  fL  Id  Ourik.kna  [r>ao<l  Uiv  mill  lb«re 
toonufat  of  toormuu*  undreaacd  ■iodo.  uiiUio  tiran  on  the 
■nrtMi*. 


sncicnt  sites  to  justify  the  biblical  deKcription. 
The  mferenee  baaed  on  Dt  3"  is  |>erlmi)«  doubtful : 
iho  VDTse  seems  to  be  written  with  a  harmnniHtio 
motive  (see  Comm.,  and  JAiit),  and  hardly  says 
distinctly  that  Argob  reached  to  Gcshur  and 
Ma'aiuih.  Uillm.  su-'gested  a  Mte  more  towards 
the  E.,  between  Etire'i  and  'Attlitarotb,  and  J. 
Haonui.  If  there  is  reason  in  the  supporiition  that 
the  deserted  cities  referred  to  above  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  'O;;,  the  part  of  Boshaa 
in  which  they  are  most  numerous  vonld  seem  to 
bo  the  W.  dwlivities  of  J.  Hauiuu,  K.  of  Salchah 
(the  B.E.  limit  of  Ua.<than),'  the  soil  of  which — a 
disinte;;rated  lava  —  is  rich  and  fcil  ile  ( Wetz&t. 
p.  -IDf.h  such  on  might  be  dettcribtid  by  a  deriva- 
tive of  3f].  • 

LmaATvaE. — On  tha  cltlaa  of  tinuran,  Ha  Iiu-ihci  (beiidca  tb« 
works  alnadx  quoted),  Ucrrill,  fair  ((/  Jordan,  loul,  chs.  IL-v.; 
ftud  for  UiiHiniibons,  Weluteiii.  AvMyevahtu  yirie.-h.  uiul  tM. 
/fUGArin«n  jjMtunmatf  oV  itaiwn  in.  Am  Ti-aeiwMn  uni  Mm 
das  ttaur^natbiri/i,  hi  tb«  AbUandtwigen  ot  Uw  Dorlio 
Anuluoy,  1863,  pjt.  SU-JOB;  WadaLnfftMi,  op.  eU.  Soa.  tiOTl- 
SMii:  aenuont-uuiioui,  RtmuU  d'AreMoL  OritfU,  1.  (1888) 
pp.  1-3.1;  a.  A.  Smltb,  CrUieai  lUrUw.  laOS,  p.  (Off.;  W. 
Ewinu  in  tba  fBFSt.  ISM.  p.  41  It.,  131  IT.,  ZCSlf.,  8401L  :  d« 
Votnii,  Sffu  CVntnik,  Jnaori^iorui  SimUiqiut,  IS08,  dti. 
ii.-Lii.  p.  80  ir. :  l^e  CIS  it.  l.  tMc.  2.  Km.  Wi-VU  (ofaleOy 
rcpMtMl  from  do  VoguA>.  Th*  b«at  nup  of  the  dUtrlct  U  tlut 
of  riactiar  (cuaaLrucl«d  chjellj'  un  Uie  bunot  Stub^ra  Survey) 
in  the  IDPr,  18M,  Uofi  *.  g,  p.  liBTVEB. 

ARIDA!  (T-w  Est  V),  the  ninth  of  Uaman'a 
KOUH,  put  to  dcatli  by  the  Jews.  The  name  in  prob. 
Hcrsiiaii,  iKirhaps  hitruiatfOM,  'delight of  Hari'  ^Gea. 
Tftcs.  add.) ;  but  I.XX  liait  a  ditlVirent  text. 

H.  A.  White. 

ARIDATHA  (kcT^  Est  9«),  the  sixth  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  name  it 
perhaps  from  the  Persian  HnridAta,  'given  by 
Hari';  but  the  LXX  hoa  ^paHQa,  this  name 
coming  fourth.  U.  A.  WmTB. 

ARIEH  (■r>(<7,  with  dof.  article,  'the  lion').— 
Mentioned  with  Argob  In  a  verj'  obscure  jwwsoge 
(2  K  lo^*).    See  AuooB.  C.  F.  BUKNEV. 

ARIEL  (Vifnit,  'Afxi^X}.— 1.  The  name  of  one  of 
Ein-a'«  '  chief  men,'  Exr  8".  It  doubtlew  signifSen 
hero  *  lion  of  God.'  2.  The  name,  in  RV  {bo  LXX 
and  most  modems),  of  a  Moabite  who.sc  two  eons 
i^ere  slain  by  llcnaiah.one  of  David's  mighty  men, 
2  S  as^.t  1  Ch  \y^  (LXX,  in  later  piwAage,  boa 
TotJr  6ua  d/xiJX).  3.  A  name,  in  Is  'J9'''-^  (four 
times),  for  Jerusalem.  The  origiiml  meaning  \% 
quite  uncurtain.  It  may  bo  (sec  RVtn)  olllicr  (1) 
'  lion  for  lioncssl  of  Go<l,'  so,  among  othei*s,  Ewald, 
Cheyne  |C'omm,),  Dillm.;  or  (2)  'hearth  of  God,* 
so  theTnrgura,  Del..  Orclli,  W.  R.  Smith  {OTJC* 
p.  350),  Kimig  {Lthr^eb.  d.  H(b.  Sjir.  ii.  1,  p.  410). 
The  latter  Kcctns  the  more  rrobable,  in  view 
of  ■?•("«  (God's  huarlli  =  altar,  KV  "iiliar  hearth'), 
Ezk  43^,  and  '?k-ik  with  the  same  signilieation  on 
the  stele  of  Mesha  (1.  12).  Duhm  (Comr/k  in  loc) 
Lakes  f  as  a  formative  letter,  and  suggefits  artfal  .is 
original  form  ( =aaoririi:ia]  hearth).  Chcyiiu  (/». 
tfiiil.  to  I9.  p.  1ST,  u.)  now  favour-*  this,  and  writes 
Arial.  A.  It.  S.  Kensedv, 

ARIHATHJEA  {' kpL^tila),  Mt  27"-»*.— The 
situatiuo  of  this  place  is  not  indicated.  In  the 
On/myinficon  (s.v.  Armatlicm-Sopliim)  it  ia  identi- 
fied with  Itamathaim-zopliim  (1  8  t'j,  and  placed 
near  Thamna  and  Lydda.    The  village  lianlieh 

■  Tho  fMirm.  (p.  SIS)  itkiutiflts  'Aryia  with  a  villaga  'K^-. 
ISdiUn  W.  oI  Oaiu^  wblcb  aukj  uall  be  pr-RuJ«b,  on  the  W, 
Bu)ftb.  nt  Ju»t  that  dikanoa  from  Gftrass ;  but  tUa  ia  clanrtjr  too 
tar  south  for  tha  Aryob  la  Buhan. 

t  AV  haa  *  two  llon-IUu  men  of  Moali.*  For  otliar  lugEeBted 
enendaiiana,  aw  KlaetvnnAnu'a  Comtn.  in  tee.,  whaae  insmioua 
lYmlectura  bM  been  Mcepted  bv  Buddo  (In  Uaupt's  flOife): 
Sai-oo,  AthtnaWK,  OoC.  ft,  Ifibt ;  sad  W.  R.  Snith,  M  tm. 
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ABIOCH 


ABK  OF  NOAH 


BHf-mfi  iiiteiidc^I.  t>ut  the  viLfiotm  tmdilioiu  difi&gree 
uid  lias-e  no  valuu.  Sew  S\i'I*  vol.  ii.  sheet  liv. 
Bee  alao  Arumad.  C.  K.  Condkr. 

ASIOCH  {t;''-ik).— 1.  Arioch  waa  the  voBsnI-Idng 
of  Etlasar,  under  the  Elamito  king  Chedor-laomer, 
when  ihn  latter  invaded  Canaan  in  the  tirno  of 
Abraham  <Gn  U>}.  The  uaine  has  been  found 
in  the  ciinei/onn  inscriptiuna  of  Babylonia." 
When  the  country  wax  still  divided  into  more 
than  one  kingdom,  Eri-Aku,  '  the  servant  of  the 
moon-god,*  was  king  of  Lursa  (now  8enkereh, 
between  the  TiCTiv  and  Euphrates  in  the  south 
of  Babylonia,  a  nttlo  cast  of  Eroch).  I^r*n  is  evi- 
dently the  biblical  Ellasar.  The  name  of  Eri-Akn 
waft  transformed  by  hia  Sem.  subjects  into  Kim- 
Sin  (prou.  Kiv-Sin,  whence  the  i  of  Ariwh),  and  ex- 
plained B«  a  Seui.  compuimd,  likn  the  naiiict  of 
other  Bab.  Icings  of  the  i>ori(>t!.  flc  wn>  the  ^on 
of  an  Elaniite,  Kudur-Mabup,  who  is  called  'the 
father  of  the  land  of  the  Amoriteit'  or  S\'Tia,  and 
the  son  of  Simii-silkhak.  Inscribed  bricks  of  his 
cxiftt,  as  well  as  contraotA  drawn  up  during  his 
reign.  In  hia  inKiriptiunii  he  calls  faiinBolf  *  the 
BhephenI  of  the  pcisst's-iions  of  Nipjmr,  the  executor 
of  iJie  oracle  of  trie  )ioIy  tree  of  Kndu,  the  sliepherd 
of  Ur,  the  king  of  I-arna,  and  tJie  kinj;  of  Suinur 
and  Acca4l,'  and  in  one  of  them  he  mentions  his 
conqncst  of  'the  ancient  city  of  Erecb.*  He  was 
attacketl  by  Khamnmrabi,  king  of  Ilabrlon,  and  in 
fipite  of  the  awtutanco  furnished  by  tiie  Elamitcs 
waa  defeated  and  owrtliroTvn.  Khaminiirabi  an- 
nexed his  kingrUmi,  and  fniiii  henceforth  Habyluiiia 
became  a  single  inunnrchy,  with  Babvlou  as  \t» 
capitAl.  Mr.  Pinches  has  lately  found  a  tablet, 
belonging,  however,  to  a  late  period,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Eri-Aku,  Tudkhula  or  Tidal,  the 
son  of  tiazza  (ni  T).  and  Kndnr-Laganiar,  the  Chedor- 
laomer  of  Geoej-iit.  2.  The  '  captain  of  tho  king's 
gnnrd'  in  the  time  of  Nebnchadrezzar,  according 
to  Dn  2'*"^.  The  name,  however,  wa*4  Sunierian, 
and  not  used  at  that  period  of  Bab.  history.  It 
has  been  taken  from  Gn  14^.  3.  King  of  '  tho 
Elynueans'  or  Elam,  oec.  to  Jth  I^.  The  name 
has  bacm  borrowed  from  On  14*,  where  it  stands 
beside  that  of  Chednr<laomer,  king  of  EUun. 

A.  II.  Saycil 

ABISAI  ("STt  Est  9*),  the  eighth  son  of  Haman. 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  LXX  ha«  'Apt^aUn, 
m  the  ninth  place,  H.  A.  White. 

ARI8TARCHUS  i'AptTnpxos),  the  devoted  follow- 
labonnr  of  St.  Paul,  waa  a  native  of  Theasalonica 
(Au  2(>*  27').  He  is  lin*t  mentioned  aB  having  l»een 
suixed  along  M-ith  CaiuM  during  tho  great  riot  at 
Epheens,  He  accomjnnied  St.  Paul  from  Troaf>  on 
hw  last jonmcy  to  .lenwalt-m  [Ac  ^i*), and  thereafter 
on  his  passage  to  Korae  (Ac  27').  Ho  was  with  St. 
patJ  at  Homo  when  he  wrot^  the  Eni«tles  to  the 
Coloasianaftnd  to  Philemon  (Col  4'".  Phileni  =*).  It 
has  been  mggested  that  he  shared  St.  Pnurn  ini- 
prisonment  voiuntarilv,  and  that  he  and  Kpriphnis 
(cf.  Col  4'°,  Philem")  may  have  pjirliciiinteii  in 
the  apostle's  bonds  alternately.  The  word  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  these  passages  (<r■J•alx;ui^(<rroT)  has  led 
to  the  further  suggestion  that  the  reference  in  to 
spiritual  captivity,  that  in  common  with  the 
auoatlo  they  were  htild  captive  by  Christ ;  hut 
that  is  not' likely.  Tradition  alArms  that  Aris- 
tarohus  suQ'ered  martyrdom  in  Home  und«r 
Noro.  W.  MCTR. 

ARISTOBULUS  {'Apt<rTAffn'\ct).—i.  Amongst  the 
list  of  porsons  greeted  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of 
the  Epi»tle  to  the  Homana  (16")  are  certain  called 
Toi»  ^K  Tt2f  ^  ApiaTo^o6\Qv, '  members  of  the  household 

•  But  ••0  Winoklcf .  Kfiiiiuch.  WWio*.  n<L  lU.  I  Biltte,  92  (I. ; 
Behndtf.  C02'',  U.  SQt.  Crit.  Utv.  Apr.  1«M,  |>.  UO. 


of  AriHtobulas.'    The  following  is  the  explanation 
of  this  phrase  given  by  Bishop  LightfooL 

A.,  sun  of  tho  uhier  A.  and  Berenice,  {n&ndAon 
of  Herod  and  brother  of  Agrippal.  (sec  HEROD}, 
lived  and  died  a  private  man,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Emperor  ClaudiuH,  and  apparently  u  resident  in 
Rome.  It  is  suggested  that  the  '  household '  of  A. 
were  his  slaves,  who  after  his  death,  whicli  must 
have  taken  place  before  tJiia  time,  hod  bc-como  tho 
property  of  the  emperor,  probably  by  legacy.  We 
Know  that  in  other  casee  members  of  houfic-holds 
whieh  became  the  property  of  tho  emperor, 
retained  tlieir  name.  We  find  Moecenatiani 
[CfL  vi.  4016,  4032),  Arayntiani  {ib.  4035,  cf. 
6738),  Agripfiioni,  GermanicianL  So,  too,  there 
might  be  Aristobuiiani,  and  this  would  be  trans- 
lated «t  'Apic7o^oi)XDu.  This  household  would  pre- 
sumably contain  many  Jews  and  other  Orientals, 
and  would  tliercfore  l»e  a  natural  place  in  which  to 
Itnd  Clirixtians.  The  namu  Hurotiiun  fuUowing, 
was  that  of  a  Jew,  and  sugge.'tts  a  member  of  the 
Uerod  family.    See  IlEROtJiox,  Narci^us. 

LimATURB. — Ll^ttoot.  PhiUppianM,  p.  ITS;  SmhUt  >ad 
Iloadlom,  JtMnam,  p.  4S5.  Pw  Ucer  tmditioM,  wbldi  luv« 
llUlfl  Vftlue,  MS  Ada  Sanetonim,  Msrob,  U.  371. 

2.  Ptolemy's  teacher,  3  Mac  1". 

A.  C.  Hkadum. 

ARIUB  ('Apiji,  1  Mao  I'J'  »),  a  king  of  Sparta. 
In  V."  the  name  appears  in  ihu  corrupt  form  of 
i\aptiot ;  in  v.*  many  MSS  read  'OwiipTft  or  'OptnipTH, 
a  form  produced  by  the  combination  of  'Ofip  'Apjfl 
(bo  v."  in  AV  Otnareji);  but s* 'OwaapTjt,  I'et.  Lnt, 
Ariua;  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiu.  v.  8,  tlie  reudinir  varies 
between  'hptmoi  and  *Aptvi,  the  latter  being  the 
more  correct  form.  The  person  referred  to  ia 
Areas  i.,  tho  grandson  and  successor  of  Cleo* 
menes  II.,  who  wa.n  king  of  Sparta  from  300  u.a 
to  26o  I1.C.,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  liich 
|)riest  Onios  I.,  the  sucoewtur  oi  Jaddun.  The 
Spartans  were  at  that  tinic  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetcs,  and  they  probably  hoped  to  create  dil£cultica 
for  their  op]>onont  by  raising  disturbances  in  tho 
East.  Friendly  letters  were  interchanged  between 
Areus  and  Onms  (probably  about  .t<JO  B.C.);  and 
Jonathan  Maccalui-us  refers  to  these  couimuniiyi- 
tions  in  a  letter  ivhii^h  he  mint  bv  his  aiiibassadors 
to  Simrta  (about  144  b.c.},  1  Jiae  vr-"-^^":  QL 
SchUrer,  UJP  1. 1  200f.  H.  A.  Whitb. 

ARK  OF  INFANT  MOSES.— A  Imx  (njp  i'W«A), 
made  of  bulru>ht-M  or  pn^iyriLs  recd.t,  the  steui.i  of  a 
succulent  waterplant,ri'iHirrrd  wftti;riight  by  layers 
of  nlimeand  pitch, inwhich  Momc^wIiuii  throe  months 
old  waa  placed  and  committed  to  the  river  (Ex  2"). 
The  word  seemingly  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  primarily 
meaning  'hollow,'  'a  concave  vet-sc^l,'  and  the 
possible  source  of  tho  obhcore  Ileb.  root  which 
appears  in  'oh,  ventriloiuist,  necromancer,  ghoAC. 
Papynia  reeds  wore  commonly  uswl  in  Egypt  for 
the 'con:*tniction  nf  Hj-ht  boats.  A  very  Riinilnr 
Btorj-  of  a  reiiuirkable  prenenatioii  Is  tolii  on  a 
Habyltiiiian  tablet  from  Kouyunjik,  about  S^trpon  t., 
a  niunarch  who  reigned  in  Agade,  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  EuphratcM  valley,  c.  3500  B.C.  It  is  said 
(see  Suiith,  ChiilJcitn  GenesU,  880,  p.  319}  that 
iiis  mother  placed  him  in  a  lia-sket  of  ru.shes, 
Kf'iUing  up  hiH  exit  with  bitumen,  and  launeliing 
him  on  a  river  which  did  not  drown  him.  from  whiuu 
he  was  taken  and  brought  up  by  liif  prfs-^f^r^cr. 

'J.  MACrHER.eoy. 

ARK  OF  NOAH.— The  vessel  built  by  the  patriarch 
at  Clod's  command  for  saving  life  upon  the  earth 
during  the  yr«at  Kloml.  Tin;  period  of  detention 
witliin  it  ta  said  to  have  lasted  over  a  year  (Gn  7" 
8"  P) ;  hence  it  was  oecessai^  that  large  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
provisions.    The  ark,  in  Bhort,  Is  to  be  conceived 
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of  aa  an  uumenHe  6oatujg  store,  fitted  to  lie 
solidly  on  the  ttorfaoe  of  the  waters.  Its  tUniensioDs 
were :  300  oubits  long,  50  cubits  broail,  otirl  'M 
cabita  high.  The  Icii^h  of  the  cubit  is  Bix  hand* 
broftdthR,  and  is  usoally  reckoned  at  21  inches.  In 
our  measure!^,  tliereforu,  the  ark  would  lie  6l£5  ft. 
long,  874  't-  hniail,  and  .V2i  ft.  lii-!i.  In  101)9.  IVtfr 
Jonsen  of  Horn  In  Holland  built  a  vctscl  uf  t)ie 
name  proportions,  and  found  that  it  would  Rtow 
one-tbtrd  more  cai^o  than  other  u\\i\i»  of  ordinar^- 
Btmctare,  It  luw  been  calculated  that  it  would 
contain  a  space  of  3,000,000 cubic  ft.,  and  that  after 
9/10  bad  bccu  sot  iu»idc  for  ntorai^o  of  food,  there 
would  be  over  50  ciibio  ft.  cA.L*ti  allowed  for  7000 
pain  of  aniniuU.  Such  cajouhitiouii,  thoitgb  in 
earlier  timve  truatetl  with  all  Kerioitsni*^,  now 
receive  little  cuiisideratUm.  The  nie-n»»urement*t 
^vun  in  the  biblical  text  ore  not  HufTiciently 
detailed,  nor  ia  the  deacrtption  of  the  whole  con- 
struction ^utficieiitly  explicit,  to  form  the  basia  of 
BUch  cOUuluMuui*.      TSte  llABVUtXlA,  FLOOD.) 

The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wihkI,  HumiuKod  to 
meao  pitch  woo<l,  aiid  jMjt^miUy,  as  Delitznch 
ragg«Bts,  the  conifer  cypn-i^s,  niucb  uned  by  the 
PhuBoiciaiLs  for  ttliinbuihiin^  on  account  of  it« 
ligbtnesa  and  diuuoittty.  It  was  divided  into 
'  rooms '  or  '  n©st»,*  o'w.  '  The  whole  structure  wa« 
three ftoreys  in  height,  and  wa»  lighted  by  windows 
tinder  the  roof  on  each  aide.  The  pitoh  u.ie<l  to  render 
the  ark  watertight  waa  not  vc^Ktable,  but  mineral 
pitch  or  aisphalt.  Beroaua,  writing  alKmt  B.C.  30i!t, 
aiwerta  that  reniainft  of  the  ark  were  tlien  found  in 
AnQonia>  wliicli  were  u»ed  in  making  braoeleUi  and 
amulets.  Between  the  annouuceiueut  to  Noah  of 
the  coming  Flood  and  the  actual  fullilment  of  the 
judirment,  there  intervened,  occ.  to  Gn  0'(J),  120 
years,  and  during'  that  time  the  ark  wa»  building, 
and  Kooh  vcaa,  by  word  and  by  act,  a  preacher  of 
righteottincae  to  hia  generation  (1  H  3»,  2  P  2*}, 

J.  Maci-heksok. 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT^i.  NAMi:.-Tho  ark 
(i^K7)  wae  tho  most  nnr;ient  and  most  sacred  of  the 
religious  s^'uiboU  of  the  lleb.  nation.  It«  name 
in  the  oldeht  sources  is  '  the  ark  of  J"  (-m-t  ji-tk),  ur 
•the  ark  of  God  '  (ciSk  "»«|.  In  Dt  we  firHt"  meet 
with  the  d««iijrnation  'ark  of  the  Covenant  of  .I" 
cms  "»).  Dt  li)»  31'^»-*',  fthortcned  elsewhere  to 
the  familiar  '  ark  of  the  Covenant.'  Joa  3^  *  etc.  In 
sereral  paaaoges  of  the  older  hist,  books  (cf.  LX.X 
text  of  I  S  ■**"*)  which  have  beeu  edited  by  writers  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  the  earlier  foini  '  ark  of 
J" '  has  been  exj.iiu»led  to  *  ark  of  tint  Covenant  of 
J""'  (OS  is  clear  from  mich  grummatical  imposHi  bill  ties 
aa  we  lind  in  Job  3"-"),  and  the  favoiirite  expres- 
■ion  'ark  of  the  Covenant'  intentionally  or  unin- 
trationnlly  Bubstitutcd  for  the  earlier  forms.  A 
Blill  later  deaignation,  *ark  of  the  teetimonr' 
(rrtyn  "h),  occurs  only  in  P,  Ex  2S°  etc.  The 
rest  of  the  names  oecstBionally  met  with  are  merely 
variationa  of  the^e.  Throri^hoiit  all  the  books 
WD  find  'the  ark'  ax  (Iib  jxipular  and  univeniallj' 
intelligible  designation. 

ii.  HiSTOar  op  the  Ark.— In  this  article  we 
pro)>oaie  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  ark  aa  given  in  the  prf-exilic 
literature.  Ila  place  in  the  scheme  of  th«  PrieMV 
Code  will  be  di»euaaed  in  the  article  TadERNACLK. 
In  the  prophetic  nnrrativu  of  the  Pent.  (dlC)  the 
ark  lirst  apiH^nm  as  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity 
In  the  ini]K)rtant  passage  Nu  10**-. t  Here  it  is 
expremty  recognised  sis  the  leader  of  the  host  in 
tlio  march  through  the  desert,  in  Wrtue  of  its 
l*inp.  in  some  scnae,  the  dwtdling- place  of  J*.  In 
another  paw>Ai:e  ^m  the  aamo  iH)urce,  N'u  U**, 
the    ark    in    intimately   Mfiociatetl    with    Moses. 

•  nna  in  No  10"  (J)  1*«  (E>  (cf.  Bucon,  Trtptt  Trad,  qf  (Ae 
Jhoi  pp.  171. 169)  Is  klinost  ocrtahilr  «a  etHtMiol  Lnacrtioo. 
t  Probilitjr  J.iNn.* 


H:j.d  these  Boiireea  come  down  to  as  intact,  we 
should  have  h.id  much  earlier  information  than 
anything  which  we  now  have  regarding  the  origin 
uud  construction  of  the  ark.  No  one  can  rood  the 
present  text  of  Ex  33  without  being  struck  with 
the  abrupt  transition  from  vv.'"'  to  v.^"-,  and  with 
the  HUildeu  intrttductiou  uf  'the  tent'  (v.^)  an  of 
Komcthing  already  explained.  Wc  may  therefore 
roaaider  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Pent.  hoA  omitted  from  tlie  prophetic 
eouroo  the  accounts  of  the  erection  of  '  the  tent 
of  meeting '  as  inconsistent  with  the  much  fuller 
account  in  P.  Another  question  now  emerges. 
Did  the  excieed  portion  of  JK  also  contAiu  an 
account  or  occounti,  of  the  const  ruction  of  the  ark? 
To  thia  an  alfiniiative  aut<wer  niuftt  ho  given ;  for 
if  we  read  carefully  the  retrospect  given  in  Dt 
10*"*,  and  beiir  in  mind  tlml  llie  wboln  of  D'h 
historical  refei'cnces  are  taken  from  the  prophetic 
narratives,  we  can  scarcely  have  any  doubt  tiiat  in 
JK,  as  it  lay  bvforo  the  author  of  D,  there  must 
have  been  a  record  of  the  construction  by  Moses  of 
'an  nrk  of  wood'  (Dt  10')  liefore  his  awi-ent  to 
the  mount.  In  the  aljsenco  of  tlie  original  text 
of  these  older  sources,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  mode  of  conceiving 
J'^s  relation  to  the  ark.  The  most  probable 
viewBcems  tobetbat  alrcadyreferrcd  tonsfoundin 
the  antique  poetical  fragment,  Nu  10"- ",  where 
J'  ia  conceived  of  aa  personally  present  in  the 
ark,  and  guiding  the  macch  of  His  chosen  people. 
The  same  repPMaen ration  i.<i  met  with  sonuiwhat 
later  in  the  composite;  narrative  (chiefly  JE)"  of 
the  passage  of  the  -Jordnu,  in  which  t)ie  ark,  borne 
by  tue  pnests,  shows  the  way,  while  the  j>eopl9 
follow  at  a  considerable  distance  f  Jos  3^).  During 
the  subMcqucnt  eonqueitt  of  W.  Pal.,  as  related  ia 
the  I}ook»  uf  Jos  and  dg  1-2  from  materials  of 
various  date?,  the  ark  and  the  tent  of  meeting 
must  have  hod  their  headqaarters  in  the  standing 
camp  at  Gilgal  (Jos  9^  It^),  the  former  we  may 
BuppOBO  frequently  accompanying  the  tribes  Co 
battle.  Thus  m'o  know  the  prominence  given  to  tha 
ark  in  the  siege  of  Jericlio  (JosG) ;  aud  the  sacrifioa 
iti  the  presence  of  the  ark  on  Mt  Ebol  (Jos  8" 
from  D*)  mav  be  tJiken  as  a  typical  episode  in  tha 
history  of  the  nonque-«.t.  From  Gilgnl  the  head- 
quartern  were  moved  by  divine  cummaud  to  Bethel 

(jga'-'-i.t 

The  next  restine-^ace  of  the  ark  was  at  Shiloh, 
in  the  territory  of  ^phraim.  Here,  according  to 
P  IJuK  18^),  it  was  uejKNiited  by  Joxhua  himself, 
and  hero  it  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges  (1  S  3*).  The  original  tentj  ia  now 
replaced  by  a  temple  (1  S  1*3*),  the  ^'uardians  of 
which  are  members  of  an  ancient  pnostly  family 
(1  S '2^),  with  Samuel  the  Eiihratmite  av  attendant. 

The  following  section  (eliB.  4^-7')  i?  a  document 
of  tlie  tirst  importance  as  a  record  of  the  jiopular 
conceptions  of  the  ancient  Hebrewa  with  regard  t.o 
the  ark.  The  various  iucident^  in  the  narrative 
are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  leading 
thought  throughout  is  the  cuuvictiun  Ikat  the 
presence  of  tlie  ark  secures  the  presence  of  J* 
Himself  in  the  camp  of  the  IIebreWB.S 

The  capture  of  ttic  sacred  objecrt  by  the  Philis< 

■Sm  Bennett's  'Jothua'  in  Unaiit'*  BilfU>:  Kitt«l,  But.  1, 
Enc-  tr.,  up.  m.  £if3 ;  Drivrr'i  u1.  ^  .lo«biia'  In  Suutti'i  />m. 

t  Sm  Uoon'B  Oamm.  mt  U>r. ;  KitC«l,  Erw.  tr.,  pf>,  270,  f7.t. 
So  most  inodcnu,  HT  /Im-Ai'im,  T1i«  tfoJlUon  tliat  iho  M-k. 
otux  had  it!  booM  In  Uelbrl  nuy  t>«  r«ooffiU««(l  in  Jg  W^**i 
ft  Ul«  inwsioal  elosi. 

t  Th«  wonli  of  1  S  S<»>,  wKotinff  in  LXX,  sn  ndrnJltadlr  m 
verv  lute  sdcUlioD  to  the  oriipnftl  t«Jtl(WclUi.,  Driver,  Klost., 

I  lliit  b  dear  frooi  the  whole  tvnor  of  tbo  nJtnKlIi'a  vriUioul 
our  requlrinv  to  rhinl,  n-ltli  Kloat,  'ourG«l'(irn'7M>  tat  'unto 
tis'(4>)L  It  |4  klio  mnrti  than  |irr.hahto,  tii  view  flf  the  fentln. 
comtnioUon  In  r.i\,  Ui«l  wr  nlivuld  npder,  '  that  Ae  luv  ooom 
and  nre  ut.'    Ot.  HP". 
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tiueti,  lLu  cilvut  vt  the  ncwn  ou  tim  agoil  EL,  ilio 
incidenta  of  its  Mjourti  iti  PUU.  tcrritur}*,  and  ita 
restoration,  are  grapbicAlly  told  tjy  tlie  narrator.* 
After  a  euorl  stnv  at  IiL'lli><Imm«^Hl),  the  ark  ie 
remored  to  Kiriatn-jeftrini  mul  detto^itefl  in  the 
house  of  AViinmlnb  '  in  thu  liill,'  while  Klcnmr,  hiii 
Ktn,  is  set  ajiart  as  Its  gnarflUn.  Hero  it  renioineil, 
acconUoe  to  a  later  addition  to  the  text,  for  twenty 
yeara,  a  period  admittedly  too  .short  by  at  least  a 
jtcncrntion.t  Why  an  uhjL-ct  of  sucli  sanctity  woa 
not  rcs>or«<l  to  its  ]>ruui-r  hoiut'  in  the  t^^'niiile  of 
•jhiluh  wc  can  onl3'  ronji'ctnre.  Moat  iirobiihly  thn 
tcinplu  hnd  hwn  deKtroycd,  and  Shiloh  Z  it««lf 
occupied  by  the  Fhilistinea.  As  a  resnlt  a  period 
of  sptritnnl  declenaion  followed,  Uutlnt;  wcU  into 
the  reign  of  Saul  §  (cf.  1  Ch  13').  The  centre  of 
the  purest  teaching  mnst  have  been  the  home  of 
Samuel  at  JinmaJi  (1  S  7*^),  the  fruit  of  which  we 
may  perhaps  trace  in  tho  hiudier  ruligioiis  con- 
ceptions that  mark  the  reipn  of  David, 

This  fiovi!rei}rn,  <ince  Ki>rurely  seated  on  tho 
throne  of  '  nil  Israel,'  took  active  Bteps  for  tho 
removal  of  the  ark  to  his  new  capital  on  the  alopes 
of  Ophcl.  as  related  at  Komc  lcn;;th  in-  2  S  6 
and  luvinj'ly  cxiwuidcd  in  1  ("h  13.  The  text  of  the 
former  {HLN^it^e  has  ^ulfercd  ;^rcatly,  but  I  ho  gcnt-rul 
Hcnse  is  clenr.  From  the  hniiHu  uf  Abinaihih  at 
Kiriath-jvnrim  [othern-i«e  Baalalh  (of  Jndah),  Jo* 
15"]  ttie  ark  is  bron;;lit  in  stale  on  the  way  to  Jems. 
Tm  sons  of  Abinadab,  Uixali  and  Ahio,  are  in 
charge  of  the  new  cart  on  Avhich  tUo  ark  has  been 

ftlaced,  the  former  walking  [t  beside  the  ark,  the 
atter  ^Tiidiji^  the  oxen  in  front.  Dismayed  by  a 
sign  of  the  divine  diitpkanure,  Da»id  du-jHta  from 
hi.H  purpose  for  a  time,  le.ivin-;  the  iirk  in  the 
ciutody  of  Obed-edora  the  Gittite.  Aft«r  thrwi 
montlis.  however,  the  removal  is  successfully 
ftcoomplishcd,  and  the  ark  safely  deposited  'in  the 
midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had  pitched  for  it' 
(v.").  After  thin,  in  the  cpigraiiiniatic  words  of 
the  Chronicler,  the  ark  had  rvat  (I  Ch  6").  Kor 
the  la.'it  time  wo  meet  tvith  the  aik  as  the  re- 
presentative of  J''  on  the  held  of  battle  in  the 
campaign  ajraiitfiit  the  uhiidrcn  of  Ammon  (2  S  11"). 
Somewhat  later,  on  the  occa^^ion  of  Abealoms 
rebellion,  when  the  prieata  Zodok  and  Abiathar'i 
(2  S  IS'''*"')*  i"  aci-ordancu  with  ancient  custom, 
wished  to  take  tho  ark  ms  tho  guarantee  oi 
J"'r  presence  with  th«?m,  tlii3  kinj^  nIhiws  that 
he  has  attained  to  n  worthier  view  of  tho  di\-ino 
nature  by  ordering  the  ro^t-oration  of  tho  ark  to 
Ita  proper  al>ode  in  Jerusalem. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  hiiatory  of  the  ark  opens 
with  its  removal  by  Solomon  fnmi  ir^  ntoile^t 
tent,  and  its  installatiun  in  tlie  inn(;r  Rauctimry  of 
the  tenu)le,  'utuiur  the  wings  of  the  clierubini' 
(1  K  8'"-).  From  this  point  onwards  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  ark  in  the  older  historical  bookt«. 
^Va8  it,  a^  some  think,  among  'the  treoisures  of 
tiio  honae  of  the  Lord '  which  Shiahak  carried  ofT 

*  It  ts  Important  to  obwrve  that  tho  MX  of  0>9  vill  not  b<«r 
tfa«  reDcIcriiiE  dui  uixm  it  br  AV  and  ItV,  '  bfxouip  tttor  lookol 
itiU>  tha  tkA?  The  text,  however,  1*  oormpt.  Adopting,' 
KIoetennAnn'* '  hapyy  •Uffgnlioii '  (Bitddr)  w«  nndcr.  '  Hut  tlic 
■ana  of  J.  did  nci!  rtjaie*  unonif  the  men  of  D.  wh«n  tbcy  beheld 
the  srk  or  J",  Mid  lie  ■aiotc'  clc. 

I  There  la  no  (n^und  In  the  text  for  the  utAtement  In  SmlUi'a 
]>S*'lhal  loKirinlli-j?Aritn  "all  Uio  bcniM  of  lanKl"  rcwirUxl 
to  aeek  J*.'  Whatever  m-iv  tv  the  DiMtning  of  Uie  obicurc 
and  probably  comi|>l  i.iji,  T^,  the  vvrw  xKTve»  aa  tlie  Intimiuc- 
tion  to  the  tollowlnir  nnirative  of  Samuel's  proi^ielic  acllvlty. 

1  It  is  B  mistake  to  laae  the  aMcrtlon  tliaL  "In  the  early  T<An 
or  Haul's  rvi|;n  .\hi&h  woa  Uie  Lor\)'a  |>rlcit  IntHiUoh'  (tjiiillii's 
V>/f»— AuK)  on  1  S  l»:i,  for  tho  qualir>-inff  phraae  rtrcn,  not  \a 
AMafa,  h\il  to  tllL  EEquallj'  rrotmdIeM  it  Uie  suiiiweilioo  {op. 
n(.)  that  Ihe  arte  mar  hare  been  at  Noh. 

I  Ih  1  8  lO>*  wncre  the  tm*  rcotlcriti|t  la  clearly  'the 
ephnd'  fl.XX  ;  rf.  t.»).  tha  rcientloo  ol  'Ihe  ark'  in  RV  ia 
InexctukUe.  V.IA  U,  of  courae,  on  esplanatorv  fIom  Uko 
JffttHn.. 

I  Rmen-l.  xyiy  rnvy  t-**.  Then.,  Dr..  Kitt.,  DqA 
'i  The  lest  la  again  uoccrtalB ;  m«  Dilrer,  in  ha. 


so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ruhoboam!  (1  K  H**).  Or 
was  it  Iir6t  removed  by  Manaaseh  to  make  way  for 
his  image  of  Ai^tarte  (2  Ch  33'),  and  reiniitAtttd 
by  JottiiUi  [3.'>^j,  to  ptjrish  finally  in  the  destruction 
of  dty  lutil  temple  by  Ncbuchadrez£{(,r  ?  Tho  latter 
seems  nn  the  «'hole  the  more  probable  view  (cf. 
2  Ea  li)«),  if  the  sinyle  reference.  Jer  3"-", 
reallj'  implies  (which  is  doubtful)  tho  existenco  of 
the  ark  in  the  prophet's  day,  although  it  must  he 
confcMscil  that  tliu  silence  of  thii  ru.xt  of  thi;  pro- 
phetic literature  is  ditlicult  to  explain  (cf.  Kuenen, 
i:eL  u/Isrftei,  I  p.  233).  The  fable  of  2  Mac  2*  ia 
evidently  bosod  on  tho  passage  of  Jeremiah  just 
quoted.  There  was  no  ark  in  the  second  temple 
(Jos.  Wars,  V.  V.  6). 

iii.  From  the  analogy  of  other  objects  bearing 
the  same  name,  *  as  well  oh  from  the  mcaaurements 
in  the  scheme  of  the  priestly  code  (Ex  25"),  wo 
may  best  think  of  the  ark  as  an  oblong  chest  of 
acacia  or  fihittim  wood  (so  Bt  10*-',  duubtJess 
following  tliv  itthBrsonrcesJP. :  see  g  ii.  ahove).  In 
the  abseiico  of  tlio  original  text  of  those  souroos  in 
Ex  33.  31  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolnte 
certainty  whether  tlie  itrk  was  represented  by 
Lliem  as  furui.<thcd  with  ligurcs  corFCM{iunding  to 
the  chenibim  of  P  (Ex  25^**-).  Tlmy  are  not 
nicnliom;d  in  Dt  10'-^  nor  in  the  Hooks  of  Sam. 
or  Kingn  ■ —  tho  phra*e  '  that  sitteth  upon  tho 
chembini  *  (_UV)  of  1  S  4*,  2_  S  H'  if  not  a  late 
gloMS  (fo  Knenen,  Smend,  Nownck,  etc.),  being 
capable  of  another  explanation.  The  language  of 
1  K  8"  further  seems  to  imply  the  absence  of 
cherubim  on  tlie  ark  itaelf.  'Iliis  result  ia  oon- 
lirmcd  bv  what  we  may  infer  as  to  the  size  of  the 
wicred  client,  for  we  find  it  carried  by  tu-o  rrlesta 
(2  S  1.5*  also  in  rorrectinJ  Uixt  of  v.>*,  1  S  4*"». 
An  important  dificrenco  of  representation  exists 
between  the  provisions  of  the  Priests*  Code^by 
which  tho  arlc  had  to  be  carried  by  Lcvites  (Nu 
S"^'  4"),  as  diHiingiiinluil  frum  a  higher  caxte  of 
Anroniu  t)riut<l»^ — and  thoi^u  of  the  older  legislation 
of  Dt.  First,  indeed,  among  the  pri%-ileges  of  the 
whoio  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  enumerated  in  Dt  10 
—privileges  assigned  to  them,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  as  tha  reward  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity  in 
the  cause  of  J'  (Ex  SS*'-}— ia  that  of  bearing  *  the 
ark  of  J"'  (cf.  Ut  .■Jl"-»).  And  this  ia  in  acconl 
with  the  evi<lence  of  tlie  okicr  historical  books  in 
which  the  jiriL'sts  are  the  Iwarurs  uf  llie  ark  (nee 
relT.  above,  and  cf.  Jos  3^  (E).  "'^-  (J),  6*^"  (E), 
8«  I  K  i"  S**«t  etc.].  As  to  the  precise  relation 
of  the  ark  in  early  time's  to  the  ritual  of  sacrliice, 
we  have  no  cont-emporary  pvidenire. 

iv.  Every  student  of  OT  who  has  realised  to 
what  extent  tlie  pre-exilic  litt-raturu  has  been 
worked  over  by  later  editors,  will  appreciate  tlie 
dilltculty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  gaining  an 
nccnrate  estimate  of  the  conceptions  entertamed 
of  the  ark  in  the  earliest  times.  So  much  depends 
also  oa  the  opinion  we  mny  form  of  the  historical 
value  of  even  our  oldest  sourcea.  This  much, 
however,  secma  clear.  The  ark  ia  in  t]ii?M«  sourcea 
something  more  than  a  mere  in/mboi  of  the  divino 
presence.  By  the  pnjmlar  mind,  at  Ifant,  J" 
was  oonceiveu  fix  nctunllt/  res'utinfj  in  the  nrk, — a 
conviction  clearly  reflected  in  I  he  ancient  fragment, 
Nn  KP'*.  That  the  ark  was  regarded  as,  in 
some  sense,  the  nlmdo  of  the  Deity,  is  apparent 
also,  as  we  saw  altovo,  fntin  tine  early  tmrmttves  in 
the  Books  of  Samui'l.  Kven  hy  l>avid  himwlf,  if 
wo  can  triiMt  thti  reading,  the  ark  is  still  spoken  of 
ai  God's  habitation  (2  S  15'"). 

Only  on  the  basis  of  this  conception  can  wo 

•Vl«.  the  oiitcr  wriTIn  of  Joseph**  mumtoy  (On  50*).  and 
the  cheit  let  up  by  Jcboiada  Ibo  prtcat  In  the  temple  (S  K  IV^- 

(  In  1  K  8*  dncf  b  a  late  Insertion  (soc  t  Ch  t^).  In  niany 
passaKea,  auoh  na  1  H  6^1,  the  orlfrinal  praotJoa  has  bren  niada 
to  oonfonn  to  the  requirements  of  Ui«  pn»t|y  IcglalaUDn. 
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explain  tlic  fact  that  in  nil  tlie  pASsaj^cs  we  h&vo 
fttadied,  '))cfoio  tlm  urk  of  J~'  u  identical  witli, 
or  u&tjlHcI  to,  'before  J"*  Uimsulf  (cf.  e.^.  Jos  & 
vita  G**).  Wlmt  is  done  in  cIumj  pruximity  to 
th«  ark  i»  everywhere  represented  as  duDo  in  the 
presence  of  J",  as  sacrifice  {2  S  0"),  castintr  of  lots 
(Joa  18*^  **),  dancinK  (2  Sii^'),  nnd  the  like.  With  the 
spread  of  more  developed  vivwu  of  roli^'ion  under 
the  tndui-nce  uf  prophetic  tcachio};,  the  importance 
o(  Uie  ark  undoubtedly  decreased,  a  fact  to  whiuU 
wb  may  perhaps  a»cril>e  Llie  siluncu  of  later 
writvnj;«  rej.'Ordtn^  it.  Tlie  ark  in  any  ca«e  must 
lie  Tej.'nrded  as  from  the  lirat  a  national  and  not, 
a  nivrely  triWil  suiictnary.t  Ite  loss  i«  bewailed 
08  a  national  calamity  (1  8  4"**').  Nor  does  the 
writer  Hee  reason  (even  granted  that  1  K  &*  may 
bo  a  glotas)  for  rejecting  the  ancient  tradition 
which  the  author  of  I)t  found  in  his  aouicvs, 
that  the  ark  contaiiic<L  the  tahleit  uri;;inaily 
deposited  tliere  hy  Mokr  himfetf  [\)i  10').  The 
view  now  generally  adopted  by  continental  writen», 
that  if  the  ark  really  contained  anything  at  all, 
it  waa  a  btonu  or  stoooe  of  fetish  ori;.'in,  involves  a 
eoneeption  of  Moses  and  hia  teaching  which  the 
writer  cannot  hiinre.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  that  Ihu  ark  contained  also  the  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (He  y*),  seems 
based  on  a  late  Jewinh  tnidiliun. 

lATtftjkTVaK.— The  Oomm.  of  Dlltmaito  on  BJiodiu,  Driver  on 
Dt,  IUo«lcnBa,nn  on  axci.  uxl  Kmifi ;  Um  critlnl  trorks  ol 
WtlUuuMa  hud  Driver  on  lb«  Uxt  of  Uia  Dooka  of  axnv ; 
tlta  trmUMS  oa  Htb.  sruhBOloer  ol  Betuinnr  and  Xowsck 
(«ol.  U.):  utlcles  ia  Stode'*  £iU*^rVt  by  Kautonh.  1S»1; 
ftejrrtnr,  ISn:  sad  espu  Ooiunl.  IfiVS  {'Dis  nlirldse  nationole 
Badeulf.  dcr  Lud*  O ;  kIm  mtt. '  BundeaUd* '  io  Rkhio'a  Itand- 
Mtfrt.*:  Kcmlenlatht^TijtUeJui/t,UMi»iidILlimUadaa»t, 
Dk  BimduwnUlittnff  im  A.T.  O^MX  o.  i,  '  Die  BondiwUdo.' 
A.  R.  S.  KESNEDy. 
ARKITE3  t'p-il',  Gn  10",  I  CIi  1"),  reprcBontod 
as  deMCuiidsutK  of  Canaan,  founders  of  the  Pha<n. 
city  of  Arka,  in  later  times  Oesana  Libttni,  Ijirlli. 
place  of  the  Koraan  eniper*>r  Alexander  Sevenis, 
■bout  12  miles  N.  of  'lYipolls.  Arka  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  ol  Tit'tnth-pilescr  :i.  oa  one 
of  the  towiLs  reducetl  by  that  monarch  (Sclirnder, 
COT*  L  87,  240).  Jos.  (^In^  I.  vi.  2)  »tates  thai 
Arucas,  one  of  the  sona  of  Canaan,  posso^^d  Arcc, 
aitoated  at  the  N.W.  base  of  tlie  Lebanon.  It  vran 
still  a  place  of  conntderable  importance  in  the 
Middle  A^cs,  and  sustained  a  severe  sieire  in  A.  0. 
WSA,  but  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Its  sito  is 
now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Tell  Arka.  See 
Scbarcr,  UJF  L*ii.  201  f.  J.  MacI'H£1:son. 

ARlf  (J^n»  c*.r6a'),  the  outntretched  arm  ;  also  the 
straight  ferele;:  of  an  animal.  1.  As  a  tinit  of 
nutmiTenunt  nrm  follows  the  hnnd  with  itA  diint, 
palm,  span,  and  pvefi  the  standard  len^h  caUed 
the  'ammah  (see  Weights  a.vd  Mka&itkks,  a.v. 
'cubit').  As  this  sctius  to  have  varied  from  17'6 
in.  to  2fi*19,  it  is  ponaible  that  besides  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  fore-ami,  there  was  another  of  the 
arm's-Icnf^th,  the  latter  corresjiondinu  to  the 
modern  Arab.  (/Ami'o,  24  in.  The  kindred  Arab. 
word  for  full-arm  {dfmrd'a)  aluo  means,  like  the  fig. 
USD  of  serAa,  capacity,  intluence,  power.  2.  f'iy. 
■MS  o/^r;n.— Amon^'Oricntals  the  extended  arm 
iaa  familiar  si^^  of  nninmtion  and  action.  Dnrinc 
the  excitemcut  of  discussion,  it  Ls  an  understood 
pndude  to  speech,  and  implies  the  posn^ssion  of 
something  that  ought  to  be  heard.  Throughout 
the  Bible  the  a.  is  an  expressive  umhl»m  of  powur 
to  direct,  control,  seize,  overcome,  and  hence  also 
describes  the  purjioMe,  eillier  of  punishineut  or 
protection,  towards  which  the  power  is  employed. 

Thus  the  Exodus  is  freq.  referred  to  as  the  'out- 

*  Ct,  aim  Jg  2tP9>,  «ber«  lor  *  stood  Ixton  lb*  noAvt  *  stood 
btton  hto ' :  wa  Moorv,  in  bm. 

t  Wsllb.,  Stadia  uid  otliwi  hnva  woggtaltii  that  U»  srb  wu 
Iht  ptUtadium  of  Um  tribe  of  Jowpb. 


stretched  a.'  of  God.  tiimilarly  the  a.  of  Pharaoh 
is  said  to  be  broken ;  and  the  doom  of  Kli's  family 
is  called  tlie  cutting  oil'  of  his  n.,  nnd  that  uf  liia 
fnthcr'H  houM).  In  thu  fuune  \ytiy,  the  tuiwelcome 
novelty  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  its  living 
sncrilic^  raises  the  prophetic  lament — '  to  whom 
liath  the  a.  of  the  Lord  been  revealed'?  [Is  03'}. 
I''urthcr,  the  original  meaning  of  power  is  some- 
times traneconded,  and  by  frequency  of  special 
aseociatioD  the  motive  of  holiness  is  translcrred 
to  the  a. — '  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  ftuly 
arm '  (Lt  52'*}.  On  the  other  hand,  utter  powerless- 
nous  is  the  a.  'clifan-dried-up'  (Zee  11").  Cf.  Job's 
impreuLlion  on  tlie  abu»e  uf  puwer  (Job  3V^).  So 
the  appeal  of  the  helpless  is  '  Put  on  utrenyth,  O 
arm  of  the  Lord  I'  (Is  51"),  Hence,  Uniilly.  the 
contrast  between  tlio  man  who  makes  tlesh  Lis 
atni,  and  Israel  for  wliose  security  'underneath 
are  the    Everlasting   Arms'  (Ut   IJ^^).      t>ei)  also 

Hand.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

ARMENIA.-See  ARAftAT. 

ARHENIAN  VERSION  OF  TH£  OT.  —  The 
following  points  need  discussion  as  regards  the 
Armenian  OT. 

i.  The  text  from  which  it  was  translated. 
U.  Its  value  fur  critical  purposes. 
iiL   Its  date,  and  whvre  it  was  made. 
iv.  Its  contents,  and  order  of  books. 

t  The  Arm.  OT  is  a  vorsiijii  of  the  Gr.  UCX, 
the  text  of  M-hich  it  eve^J■^v]leTe  fits  closely  as  a 
glove  the  hand  that  wears  it.  This  statement  has 
been  controverted  ;*  but  its  truth  is  apparent  U 
we  any^vhere  open  the  PeshiUa  or  Massora  and, 
noting  their  pcoulioritics,  look  for  tliem  in  the 
Armenian.  Let  us  test  it  then  by  a  few  vojuin  wltere 
the  i>yriue  Pe^hi^ta  varies  frum  the  LXX  ;  but 
where  the  TAX  is  exactly  renilered  by  the  Arm., 
the  sense  of  which  I  occasionally  add  within  square 
hrocketa. 

Cd  1'  ««M  (xsli  et  cmo  tcmv.— ^  dtocrto  ot  incolts  [hivUUUs 
el  Don  (iniwrvtaj.  — "  ot  fult  di\-i«ltqao  let  lit  dlridere)— S on. 
««)  i^itir*  firt^.—'  om.  i  Vtit  ntltr  i'(:^if>m. — '  PBt.  ■«}  Au  i 
Bin  tri  a^ku.—"  In  fatcum  ununi— >  om.  ■■<  rmixfte  oa  Isr  »a 
***!  -i  £'^. 

Gn  £i>i  Rooera  et  Gedu"  [CaAt*  t%  Stir)— Alt  G*dar  [in  Genrls 
will  K>  in  v.i]. — *  iwputnni  innocetitcia  liifowrentcm  ct  iurtum). 
— >  En  ipsa  [nonno  ipac]  f  am.  mUii  nfter  dixit— a  om,  mtA  tga 
Im/tm  In  ■nnplidtatc — Hoohitnii  I*  [pcpeni  tiliij.~-f  om.  vir 
be/on  prophota.— a  mm.  onuss  b^an  hoinincfl. 

£x    !»■  JeUiron   lluthorl  —  Minliu   Cll«diiui}  ~  Deui   Mod 

StMiuiDUN  H.}— odrf.  fUlos  Itfon  Imrwd.— ^  add,  flUan  auAm, — 
<]>«r«on  [Gcnun^— quoniiun  dixcrst  (dicit). 

VA  am.  at  ssotiida  nd  tnt  in  monUn.^i  in  nuna  nis  [SKimL 
— *  atclli  ibi  cum  n>  (RtrUlquo  oursm  co  ilM)~ao«Q«a  boOt 
I>oininMHlln  noroon  I>on)inl|. 

Lv  W)'  add.  ad  vum— Dicilo  Oliis  Itrncl  (loquere  m1  fllioa  I. 
(licfj).— s  it  t%  iia  [vtt  da  iU|  —  promcrit  «x  •cmuio  *iio  ta 
kllni^natn  tdedcrit  acmra  nnun  prin<:i|>l,  sad  to  in  'Jm'J— 
*add.  viralnaiDodi— Jdsbo  ruiTir«m(atAtuninfadni)}— i»')''iU'- 
■riuui  |HU>eiit«leai]— aanclitatia nicv  lMin<:tiOoRtoruai  m^-oniml. 

Xu  ioi  caplu  patruB  tstnili*  tl>nm>ipt«  tribua  Oliorum]— 
Cdwul  [Qalfuid]-qo  (amUIft  Mftnv**  Dlii  luwrph  [da  (un.  OL  ioa.] 
— mjLinntlbtis  ooivrtvaUonU,  copitihuti  lAlrwn  flLUnrwn  (prill* 
dpibua  domonim  paUi&nihafuni  (11.]. 

I>c  Sll  Ablena  igltur  Haac*.  loctitui  Mt  [ct  oonmmmkrlt  H. 
lo(|uiH-*d  unjvvnum  lanwlam  [ad  omim  flUoa  lM.nki)—^add. 
fllhia— vt  Dooiiniia  [mm  D.J. 

itm  3Sl  Kul>il  (RubcnL— 3  vm  oovtodiaUa  Ivosinat  sndlatiit— 
)  ccce  muliifl  nbhino  diebuB  (tot  dira]  — nd  pmsaalcm  usqiM 
di«ni.  at  cuRtodiLiB  (hntno  plus  uaquii  hodia  tomporia  cuat.^— 
*  tiiifi.  nuan'loiiuictvm— r>cu»  [l>.  nobler)- rcvvrHroini  *r|iO  et 
atnta  ui  civitaloa  vatRhs  (nunc  l^^tur  nvaitcnlM  rmlita  bi 
domua  Tcatna]— quuD  poasadistis  [poascMJonis  yaatxa]— otlci.  Kb 
oriaatc. 

E  Ch  S3*  Secundun  open  [d«  omnfboi  sttonUnatlonltiua]— 
Imelitftrum  (flliorum  lar^ell.— *  r««dUlcAvit  tnim  (at  rararUl 
ctadificavil}— «lt«fiaido1iiIntAtiuuBa»litD«).  Fsbriovit  tium 
(fecit  lucoa]— otU.  «t  EdorKvil  esa — omoca  oatU  voplma  [omnaui 
lx>t«nd«iQ  (xsUj. 

Pa  IICP  am,  ■•  tM*m.—*  PopnUia  tuna  Laudabilia  T^wiUi  tb««  li 
the  bcgiaulntfj— auiclJUtU  [wiictorum  tuonimf— «b  antiquo  U 


*  B.$.  Dr.  Ai^kk  Tar  Ulkvllan  (t>\a  ArmetaMht  Kirehe, 
Lciinie,  18B21  writue,  p.  36:  '  Die  Bu^rhi^r  dw  Altcii  TBatAmaotaa 
koonan  unmbcUch  uu  den  LXX  ilbenoUt  uvrden  acUt.' 
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Bjriiic  Venkm. 
Vu  (Uriplenll :  tob  n« 
dlrtpf  Mil,  ct  dcocplor  acqua* 
qunm  (iKljidet  toi,  cum 
voltwiitU  dlripon,  dirl- 
|>IciniiiL  Pomtnc  mlKrcn 
ttoatri,  quoDi&tn  In  («  eat 
Adod*  DMtra :  e5to  ndiutor 
Doatcr  in  uutuUno,  el  ulra 
not  In  tempore  uicuAiB, 


flIiuiD  nnul  [Mit«  Lucifcrum  ^duI  to].— ^  non  mecLlotur  {non 
p-soItcDlt  euro]— «l>?ul  MeUtiiin^i^  {— '  ■cconling  to  Ui«  order  0( 
H'l-— 'Impleblt  CAd»vci»  [ •■ ' be  makoUi  isjui/  tbo  blow**] 

ArmoDiui  Vcrrion. 
Wm  unto  thoM  who  dtetron 
joo,  but  jrounclvu  DO  on*  coo 
diainM :  ud  ha  tlwt  dttpiactJi, 
dcnrtMtb  not  yoa.  For  they 
•ball  bo  0v«a  orar  usUxlutvaL 
who  daa^M  jrou,  aod  l!k«  tbo 
moUi  opon  ibi  pmiieDt.  ao 
■h&II  tb«7  b«  giTen  otm-  to  da- 
f«t.  Lord,  pitr  lu:  (or  In  tboo 
hkva  w«  boiKtL  Tlia  ated  ol 
tb«  nnlaitMu]  hath  oome  to 
dactractlon  ;  Init  onr  MtlvaUon 
U  In  thoo  in  tiino  of  ittmita. 

In  &1I  these  coses  the  Arm.  U  faithful,  u  afminai 
the  8yr.,  to  thu  LXX.  In  itpito  of  this  general  oon- 
formity,  howuvur,  thur»  ure  numerous  csAes  in 
%vhich  the  Ann.  tiupfilics  omifutions  of  the  LXX; 
e.g.  Is  06'  rutin  thus  in  tlie  Arm.;  'But  the  law- 
less who  offers  to  uie  an  ox  as  oirering  [in  just  as  if 
one  should  smite  the  head  of  a  man,  and  he  that 
offers  the  ehooi>  as  oflcrinsl  is  just  as  if  one  should 
slaughter  a  dof;.'  Hltu  llu'  vorda  bniL-ketud  have 
droptoutof  th«  ordiuary  I, XX  text ;  hut  tliL-y  were 
addud  to  the  LXX  text  hy  Sym.  and  Theud. 

In  Jeremlali  the  tratx'^  of  correction  hy  direct 
or  indirt-ct  uho  of  thr>  Mannoretic  or  Sjt.  texts  are 
f refluent,  e.tj.  ch.  16^  the  Arm.=ct  no  eignantur 
tibi  hlii  et  lihrp.  In  v.*it=9cd  in  cxcmplura  cnint 
supt^r  faciem  terror.  In  gladio  cadent  et  in  fame 
rontiummabnntur.  £t  enint  cadavera  eoriuu  in 
cihum  \-oIatilibu3  coeli  et  bostiia  tome.  In  the 
above  the  phiral  gignantur  .  .  .  filii  et  Glife  in  v.', 
and  in  v.*  exempliini,  belong  lo  the  LXX;  but 
tlio  arrangt-ment.  of  clauses  in  v.*,  aa  also  the  addi- 
tion cadavera  eorum,  are  dun  to  the  Syr.  or  to  the 
Massora.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Jerome,  who  con- 
sulted the  Eeb.  text,  combines  it  wiih  the  LXX 
in  juBt  the  same  way,  only  reading  «ith  the  llcb. 
tlertjuiliniuin  for  fxemiilum.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate this  composite  cnaracter  of  the  Arm.  text,  I 
aive  a  collation  with  Tischendorfs  text  of  ch.  23. 
Wherever  the  variants  of  the  Armenian  reflect  the 
Massoretie  or  Syr.  texts,  or  both,  I  add  M  or  S  or 
SM. 

Jcr  S^  mirM  Ann.  riv :  mctt  8M— lUd.  add.  nri  Ki^»t  SM. 

8M— *ju*>)  + *-'V"  ^^f*t  8M. — *  mifli.]-|-ii«i|ue  erurit  nvKk'cU  : 
B-|-lwqav,aberrent :  U-l-nMiuedcSdoDt.— *  2'jmu«>)  3.B«iMxtt(  S. 
—*  'lmirtiia\i-^  t•ami•»nJ^  i^t :  JuatiliB  iiaaln  <i.t,  Itavdck)  SU 
— ibM.-Ki>  r«r«  vHfnriMt,  Kod  w.'  *,  which  lu  tJie  LXX  ooina  M 
tha  and  of  tb«  cnupmr,  are  added  here  b>-  th«  Ann.  aa  by  SU.— 
<•  iwlor*  rtfir^e^  Arm.  add.  i«J  *•»>  *fti'iut.—"*  boJon  iirj  iri 
-!-t>ain  {miil«t«  ««t  tellus  adult«rb  u  lu  U ;  (S  adulUrU  tl 
riipturiiiv4\—nCrtn]'ot  awiurlDg':  M  hu  perlurii— «*»^(]  i!( 
"•V"'- — "  tr.  'f**.  «-  •ip*i^  M  — iTJhJ  (J^i.— 13  trira.  uirii]  + 
Aiyii  KiftH  &U.—^  Satuit.ai]  '  ol  .Slimm.'  SM.^U  Ki^»t]+ BMtT- 
citutua  arga  pn>pbi-t»«  SM — r<*^i<|  r'if*TT-rn.—io  *f«9Krit\-if 
rii  r^afamUrrm  hit—}t^rmi$Zfn]-*-iai,rti  b/i7i  asid  OIU.  jiuwTr  II 
■^<w.  M»fiim4BiS. — w  ^  ••rr/rarii -f  iK-rbujn  meum :  SU  ucrlium 
ciua— ^  Ota.  in  HM— viii.  mi^  S — om.  m  &• — miri  «ri  iyx*'f^ 
uttwf )  tyx''Vvv  SM— ••<»»un.  ■vr«)-t-rM»inf  M.— A  om.  or.  >t«i 
n—mir»i»]  +  kt*  ri.  nm^.  Hit  ttirit  uJSU.— >^irt>»A<'6w]  + 
rir  '     '  ""       '"  .         .    .    ^       ~. 

RM. 

Ki, 

f**^)     .  .  _  _  ,      .         .    _   ... 

+  'tiut  jro  will  tura  book  the  wordi  of  the  llvlnj  God,  the  Lord 
of  powan,  ourGml.  But  thus  nv  to  the  pmphct<S  di(!  aligui): 
WliKt  anNW«r  iDAdi!  unto  you  the  Lord,  and  what  apaXe  Lba 
L^rd  T    ir  ye  m;.'  etc    8a  8M. 

The  arrnngement  also  in  the  Arm.  of  verse-s  and 
rhaptersof  Joreminh  follows  SM  and  not  the  LXX. 
Where  S  and  M  differ  it  is  usually  At  which  the 
Arm.  follows  ;  hut  the  Imsis  of  its  text,  even  whiere 
it  is  BO  nopioiifily  «iipplenieiit^l  n^^  in  this  chapter 
of  Jeremiiili,  in  ehiuriy  thv  LXX.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  in  OT  the  Anacnians  tran.^lnted  the 
LXX,  supplementing  it,  however,  and  ndjusling  it 
to  the  Massoretic  text.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing reeards  the  medium  through  which  Ihey  knew 
the  Mfu>3ora.  From  their  traditional  account  of 
the  making  of  the  version  wo  might  infer  that 


they  knew  tlie  Hcb,  through  the  Syr.,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  few  parts  of  OT  tliis  may  have 
been  ao.  But  more  often,  and  especially  in  the 
prophetic  bookft,  it  is  the  lleb.  nUlier  than  tbe 
byr.  text  which  directly  or  indirectly  was  used. 

This  oomposite  character  of  the  Arm.  text  is  pzob' 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  nsoa  tbe 
Ubxajilaric  tcxtofOrigen,  whose  obeli  andastarislu, 
markmg  additions  of  the  LXX  to  the  .Maasora,  or 
additions  to  the  LXX  from  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  Gr. 
VSof  the  Mnasom,  here  and  tliere  survive  in  Ann. 
MSS,"  as  widl  as  actual  marginal  references  to 
tlieae  Gr.  VSS.  used  hy  Origen.  The  Armenians, 
then,  muHt  have  mode  iheir  version  from  a  Uexa- 
plaric  text  such  aa  we  have  in  the  (jr.  Codices  22 
audSS. 

iL  lu  answering  tbe  first  qaestion,  we  have  by 
implication  answered  also  the  semnd  of  those 
^vhioh  we  aaked  above,  viz.  as  to  llie  value  for 
critical  purposes  of  the  Arm.  version.  It  needs  only 
to  be  added,  that  for  beauty  of  diction  and  accuracy 
of  rendering  tlio  Arm.  cannot  bo  surpassed.  The 
genius  of  the  langaage  is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  tr. 
of  any  Gr.  document  both  literal  and  graceful ; 
true  to  the  order  of  the  Gr.,  and  ev4jQ  inducting  its 
compound  words,  yet  without  bcinj^^  slavish,  and 
without  violence  to  its  own  idiom.  We  are  seldom 
in  doubt  as  to  what  stood  in  the  Armenian's  Gr. 
U-xt ;  therefore  his  version  has  almost  the  same 
value  for  us  as  the  Or.  text  itnelf,  from  which  he 
wot  kcd,  would  iKtsscsa.  The  same  criticism  ia  true 
of  the  Arm.  N'T  as  well. 

iii.  Three  Arm.  writers  of  the  5th  cent., 
Koriun,  I>axAr  of  I'harpi,  and  Moses  of  Chorcnc, 
rcconi  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  between 
A.V.  S06  aud  430  by  Alesrop,  the  elaborstor  of  the 
Arm.  alphabet,  Sahak  thu  ^'atriarch,  Kziiik,  and 
others.  According  to  Koriun  (p.  lU  of  Arm. 
edition  of  Venice,  1833),  Mesu-op,  with  tlie  help  of  a 
Gr.  scrilie  Riifinus,  began  a  version  in  K(b'M,Ha  about 
3U7  A.D.,conimencingwith  the  Proverbsof  Solomon. 
The  context  implies  that  they  used  a  Gr.  r»nv  j 
and  they  may  have  taken  the  .second  lialf  of  a  Bible, 
compUitoin  two  volumoa,  of  whidi  the  seeond  began 
M'ith  I'roverbs.  There  can  bo  do  other  reason  why 
they  begui  there.  Later  on  Koriun  aud  EzuiK 
fetched  hack  from  Constantinople  an  accurate  and 
sure  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  work  of  trans- 
lation already  begun  by  Saliak  was  rcimmcd. 

Moses  of  Cliorene  says  that  Sahak's  inchoate 
version  was  from  the  Syr.,  because  the  Tera.  king 
Meroujah  had  burned,  tliirty  years  before,  ali  the 
Gr.  books  of  the  Armeiiiaus.  Lazar,  however,  who 
is  more  credible,  declares  that  Saliak's  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  maile  from  Gr. 
Lastly,  Moses  (iii.  00)  declares  that  Sahak  and 
Mesrop,  not  content  with  their  Byra-ntina  '  exact ' 
copies,  sent  himself  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  their  work  in  ways  not  clearly  speci- 
Ced.  Moses  also  states  that  two  of  the  translators, 
John  and  Artzun,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
,  stayed  in  Ctesarea  (T  of  Cap]>adocia).  The  oc- 
counta  of  these  writers  then  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge. We  may  only  gather  that  texts  from 
£dc«aa,  Bwantium.  aud  Alexandria  were  used  by 
the  translators.  The  translation  itself  was  no 
doubt  made  in  the  ba&ln  of  Ararat,  where  lay  the 
earliest  centres  of  Arm.  Christianity,  Valarshapat, 
with  its  convent  of  Kds<!hnnaliein,  and  T\nn. 

iv.  The  iMJoks  of  the  OT  in  Arm.  MSS  follow 
the  onler  given  in  TiHchendorfs  LXX  (Lipsim, 
ISSO)  as  far  as  1  and  ti  Es  (except  that  2  Km  in  Arm. 
=  the  Gr.  Ezra) ;  then  follow  :  Neh  (called  in  the 

*  B.sf.  In  Ex  3S«  the  Arm.-'  And  the  eonyresatloa  faavtav 
hear!  that  evil  nonl,  lamented  Umaotiiur*  and  the  man  did 
not.  lAke  the  cmaraent  on  hia  pcnon.*  If  the  Syr.  Uesaplarlo 
vcraion  of  I'aul  ct  Tela  had  not  L«ea  mad*  ocarljr  SOO  year*  after 
the  Arm. ,  the  latter  mlcbt  abaoac  hava  baea  ngiiOxd  aa  a 
translaCioa  of  IL 
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lower  marjrin  3  Es).  Est,  Jth,  To.  1  to  3  Mac,  Ps, 
l*r,  Ec,  Ca,  Wis,  Job,  Is,  the  XII  FropbeL«,  J«r, 
Bar.  La.  Death  of  Jcr,  Dn.  Ezk.  Death  of  Ezk. 
In  Aoma  codices  Job  futlons  3  Mac  and  procedea 
Psotms.  Varioui  Aporr.  books  also  uppear  in  tho 
MSS,  viz. :  The  TcMUiiiuntii  of  the  XllPatrmrchs, 
the  HUtory  of  JoMspb  and  bis  wife  Asenatb, 
and  Ibc  Hymn  of  Anenftth.  All  tlieuo  aru  givun 
in  Lord  Zoiii'^he's  Itiblu  aftor  Gn  and  before  Kx 
under  tbo  general  title  of  '  Book  of  Parali- 
poniena,'  aa  if  lliev  were  esteemed  part  of  Ibo 
same.  lu  other  MSS  the  TestamcnU  aacceed 
JUL  These  ara  not  given  In  printed  editions  of 
the  Arm.  BitJe,  nur  are  they  found  in  all  oodioes. 
The  aame  u  true  of  the  ajiocr.  entitled  '  the  Death 
of  the  TwelTO  Prophet*,'  and  *the  Prayer  of 
Manaisea.'  The  Third  Book  of  Ezra  or  EiMlnis, 
usually  known  as  the  Fourth,  follows  Nehemiah 
in  the  MSS  which  contain  it,  e.g.  in  the  MS 
liible  of  Ibo  BritUb  ami  Foreifjn  Bible  Sotiety. 
Kauh  IxKik  of  OT  is  pri:faccd  by  a  brief  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  autlior>bi[),  but  coeval  with  the 
vemon ;  and  also  by  a  Huininarv  of  contents. 
Besides  the  nsunl  preface  to  the  Ps,  some  MSS 
introduce  a  passai^e  of  David  the  Philoaopher, 
onother  of  Attianasins,  and  a  third  of  Epiplianitis 
of  Cyprnft.  Dn  is  translated  from  the  text  of 
ThcixlotioQ.  Sir  was  twice  transbited,  first  of 
all  in  the  5th  centnry,  ami  again,  perhaps,  in 
the  Htb.  The  former  vereion  is  printed  in  the 
Venice  Bible  of  1S60,  and  is  the  more  complete  and 
atxurute  tbouuli  it  dues  not  (Xtniprise  the  whole  of 
the  Gr.  text,  cli.  8,  for  example,  Wiing  omitted ;  the 
latter  was  printed  in  Zobrob's  Bible,  Venice,  L8'J5. 
Usc&n  mode  and  ptibli^ed  in  his  Bible  a  third  vor- 
aiun  in  the  year  llilW.  F.  C.  Co.\V&t:ABE. 

ABHERIAN  VERSION  OF  NT.  — The  old  Ar- 
menian WTiters  (mentioned  in  §  iii.  AnMHNtAN 
Veiisio.s  of  OT)  give  us  no  special  information 
in  regard  to  the  cintc  and  circumstances  of  tbeir 
version  of  NT.  Wbatevur  Btatemcnts  thov  make 
apply  to  it  as  to  OT.  Codices  of  the  four  Gospels 
of  great  ate  iire  relatively  conimcm,  written  in 
hxr^e  nnciala  fur  uhurch  use*.*  CJmlictiS  uf  the  rest 
c  of  NT  seiMirate  from  the  Gospels  ore  rare,  and 
'  irill  generally  be  found  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
larger  MS  cuiitaining  the  entire  NT.  Tliey  are 
not  common  at  all  before  the  13th  cent.,  before 
u-hich  epoch  alcH>  codices  of  the  entire  Bible 
ar«  very  rare.  Tbo  OT  is  nnver  found  ajiort 
fioiQ  the  New,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  uncial 
OT  frajfments  in  the  binding  uf  later  MSS 
sucgests  that  tlie  entire  Arm,  Bible  was  nover 
written  out  from  bcpnning  to  end  except  in  a 
small  hand,  though  there  were,  of  course,  uncial 
lectionnric*  for  cb'urcli  use,  and  the  Bibliothtqno 
Nfttionale  contains  sucb  a  lectionary  written  jirott- 
ably  in  r.he  9th  c<^nt.  In  t^lHi^hmiatzin  there  is 
an  entire  Bible  on  iiarubnientof  1IJ>1,  and  two  more 
on  paper  of  1253  and  l'i70.  In  Venice,  one  of  12^0. 
The  London  Bible  Society  has  a  choice  copy  of 
abont  liRX),  Lord  Zouche  another  not  so  old. 

.Sei>arate  codices  of  the  Gospels  rarely  occur  in 
wbicn  St.  John  j>recedes  the  Synoptists  ;  but  in  the 
library  of  M.  KufMjona  in  TiUis  there  is  a  very 
old  specimen  of  such  a  codex.  The  order  of  th'e 
rest  of  the  NT  books  in  the  oldest  MS  at  Venice, 
written  A.D.  I'J20,  is  as  follows;  Acts,  CathoUo 
Epintlc-H,  Ite%'elation  of  John  the  Apostle,  Epistles 
ot  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  added  the  letter  of 
ibe  Corinthians  to  Paul.     The  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews 

■  At  Slwcdw-  iasR  Ev«nxcli«r.,iiDt«d  BS7.  At  Vpiila*  tn  thff 
&ftRljuuutr<>l^hnu>yu«  two,(UtMl)U2uid  10Mres|Met)v«lT.  Ab 
KflKlimiaUin,  iwo  ol  060,  lOU.  In  Emroum,  ont  ot  9WL  In  St. 
A":l"Hiv'*<>"<>^<''it  iaConaujiUnofile,  oat  of  C60.  In  UmSvwi 
ricnxiury  in  Kiiwiiui  AniMmm,  on*  of  906.  In  tbo  BlbUoth^que 
}iuttt.ii&)«.  iD  tfac  Britith  MnMnin.  uwl  in  |>rivaM  DolIwtJolu,  W* 
BiMtj  man  ray  iuici«nt  oopltn. 


r recedes  those  to  Tim.  and  follows  Thcss.  In  s 
3tb  cent.  MS  uf  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  m,730.  Soec. 
xiii.),  the  order  of  books  is  this:  A[K>calypM, 
Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Epistles.  In  this  and 
in  other  codices  the  upocr\-pbal  rest  oi  St.  John 
usually  follows  St.  Jolin's  GosiktI. 

The  Goftptds  invariably  have  the  Canons  of 
Ammonius  added  in  the  margin,  and  are  preceded 
by  Euscbius'  letter  to  Carpinnus,  with  the  tables 
of  the  Canons.  The  Acts  and  Epifitles  of  St,  Paul 
are  jirecedcd  by  the  preface*,  eummaries,  lists  of 
Tcstimonia  and  Colophons  of  Luthaliui,  whose 
marginal  chaptering  and  sabdivisioos  and  calcula- 
tions of  stichi  in  tbo  text  ato  also  mbiiil  in  the 
older  MSS.  In  these  we  also  find  a  division  of 
Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles  each  into  forty-nine  chap* 
tern ;  and  in  tliu  case  of  Acts,  tliis  rather  artificial 
system  presapposes  that  of  Euthalius. 

A  collation  of  the  Arm.  text  of  the  OT  is  given 
in  the  Septnagint  of  Holiuee  and  Parson  (Oxon. 
17Ii8-18'-'7).  A  collation  of  the  Arm.  KT  waa 
tirst  publiHlied  by  TrugulUs,  and  the  same  '}»  given 
in  lisciiendorf's  later  edd.  Moses  of  Chureoe 
asserttt  that  the  NT,  like  the  OT,  was  firat 
rendered  from  Syr.,  and  that  this  firat  vornion  was, 
abont  A.p.  430,  revised  from  more  exact  Gr.  text* 
from  Constantinople.  This  tradition  is  certainly 
correct,  for  Prof,  Armitage  Kobinson  (Eitthilinna, 
Cambridge,  IHi^l)  shows  that  the  Arm.  NT  liears 
traces  of  having  Wen  made  from  an  ancient  form 
of  the  Syr.  text,  sucli  as  that  wbicli  Mrs.  Lewis 
recently  di»coveri&d  at  Mount  Sinai.  This  earlier 
version  from  Syr.  maybe  the  'First  translation'  of 
(he  Gospels  to  which  Theodoros  Chrhthenavor 
(Contra  Alajragoumntzi)  refers  in  the  7th  cent. 
as  having  oontaoned  the  disputed  verses  Lk  22*^  ^. 

T1i«n  ntcnncMi  kto  «o  iintxirUuit  thftt  I  truiila,l«  Uinn  (Niu 
tho  Vitnlco  •&.  p.  14S:  "thff  (l.<.  tho  tHuuitMUuUD)  mj-.  It 
was  not  by  whnwi,  liutlg  ■tfMigUi,  UutHe  {ut.  cairUQaver. 
cwns  liie  caHajr.  8a  do  Hii  oh-d  M-ords  t«iriify.  Hi*  hot>M  of 
thfl  ifUnt  la  not  plundered,  otiIms  flnt  the  saons  man  ki  bounri.*  * 
And  If  this  b«  true.  It  Is  pisln,  Ui«j-  ny,  th*t  tno  h'inl  tratmla- 
titm  Is  not  to  be  Bcceptea,  irhkh  in  the  (cpkode  at  II  u)  pntviDV 
relates  Uie  '  Bloody  Sweat'  ot  the  &lmt|[iit;  '  Word  of  Uixl,'uia 
that  lie  WW  enooarseed  by  the  angel' 

Ibid.  p.  IM :  '  Ibe  letAer  ot  the  tioapel  «pokc  of  the  irwMt 
alleearisUy,  as  ll  w«k  of  blood ;  but  not  (u)  a  welllug.out  of 
blood  from  a  wotud  mada  wltli  a  weapon.* 

In  the  asme  ooatext  we  r«ad  that  the  heretics  bi  auenioo  eon- 
tended  that  the  'iM  mlifftm  ttf  the  Ctmet  If  not  to  be  accepted' 
beaaase  Qtwory  the  Iltuminator.  In  his  bomUatio  exposition  ot 
all  Ibe  Oouu  oracJee  w  hich  announced  the  eoonotnleal  paadblllty 
ot  the  Dlvuw  Word,  yd  nude  ld  sptcial  meDtiOD  of  the  *  Bloody 
Sweat'  paoMtce. 

Tile  sQBwer  ol  Theodore  to  tlila  aripunent  b  that  neither  did 
the  Kkeue  FUhen  nor  the  new  Ncen>too  of  the  Sciipturw  reoof- 
niso  more  than  ftmrteon  EplsUci  of  Paul ;  yet  that  Gngory  had 
ciled  and  »o  testUed  to  the  Iliinl  £)>letle  of  the  CorinUilara  to 
Pan],  which  the  idd  VUhMt  bad  imsskI  over  In  •Uttoce,  and  which 
was  'sot  added  la  the  a«w  tmnaUtlans.'  The  vera*  dted  by 
Onsery  Is  S  Oo  It :  "The  Uwlesi  prtnoe  whan  be  desind  loba 
Goa  bound  all  men  under  aio.'  "Ihls'  [Ca  t  CoX  aayi  Tfaeo- 
(lore,  'tpaseantafMtffntJtsaiMifiUCut,  bulnotin  thefww  td. 
( =  rvt^fttcSy  It.  however,  bccauM  of  iti  omiadon  frotn  the  t«Kt 
of  the  wwtii  Cwusd  tramlatiotu  >-oti  w)oct  the  older  Qonwl  as 
not  true.  yna.  In  doinu  ao,  calumniate  erait  the  peat  tage 
tin-K'Tv,  tliuiii;li  you  muic  a  ahow  of  praiaiiis  blm.  But  If  Irw 
iruthlul  UreifuiT  did  not  in  eomponno'  (hie  work)  follow  the 
otiaptcrs  la  Uivjr  order  of  the  entira  Ogapel,  but  wroto  with 
ri««uUar  ilnipUcily  to  tuit  Ihoee  who  wen  wtak  in  urKleretandinft 
what  they  iKanl,  loervly  prupoundinic  tratlmoolca  In  a  mnninaT>' 
way  to  mtlify  lmm«diat«  ncorl*,  and  conflimlng  (the  G<Mpel 
statenenta)  by  the  uruphociM,  then  why  do  jou  make  a 
BtaUtlng  hone  ol  him  t ' 

The  above  pasaagea  warrant  two  lufcnmceB,  ona 
certain,  tbo  other  probable. 

(1)  The  Armenians  had  a  first  orcnrlvvrrsion  of 
NT  whicli  contHinwd  the  verses  Lk  23**- ■"  and 
al«o  3  Coriutliians. 

(21  Gregory  bad  this  early  version.  lie  quoted 
3  Co  from  it,  and  he  would  have  quoted  Lk 
22*****  also,  only  his  literary  purjioae  did  not  re- 
qtiiie  him  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  bow  el.<>o  we  can  interpret  the  lost 
poragrapli  of  Theodore.  The  Kame  conrJuRion  car 
*  ThJa  ajvpfun  to  be  an  cxtrncaivoBloa]  dlallon. 
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Lq  readied  by  anotlior  way.  For  the  version  of 
Z  Co  teloncul  to  the  lint  irftiulutioii  of  tke  NT. 
tiregory  liaU  this  3  Co,  and  citt^d  it.  1b  it  Hkoly 
that  lia  wotiM  linvo  uttod  ad  outlying  [lorLion  uf 
NT  in  a  oertain  edition  of  it,  and  not  have  had 
the  Gospels  also!  Wo  may  note  tliat  tbe  'First 
translaLion,'  as  it  containi-d  I*»ul's  Epiatlcs,  can* 
not  have  been  luercly  an  Arm.  Diatessaron,  tJiongh 
the  stnLemcnt  ttiat  tjrugury  did  nut  uito  tliu  Lext« 
in  order  \a  suj^geotive  of  such  a  «upi>ueition.  If 
these  inferences  are  jnefc,  the  6rat  Ann.  vursion 
of  NT  was  made  at  tlie  lieginnin'^  rather  than 
towards  the  end  of  tUo  4th  cent.,  although  the 
native  hiatorians  of  the  4th  cent,  are  silent  about 
it.- 

Parta  of  NT  were  traoatated  in  the  5tb  cent., 
bnt  wertt  omitted  from  Uie  hxter  Arm.  Canon. 
Thna  the  Apooalypae  waa  not  read  ia  churcli 
before  the  It^th  oeot.,  when  Nerses  of  Lanipron 
isaaed  a  lunch  changed  recenaioa  of  the  old  veniiun. 
Similarly  the  lost  twelve  verses  of  Mk  were 
rundcreu  in  Lhu  5tl)  cent.,  for  Bznlk  cites  them 
about  A.D.  435;  bnt  they  hardly  appear  in  the 
MSa  befiire  the  Iv^th  nent.,  and  then  nut 
as  an  tntef^rnl  part  of  the  ecixind  iloitpt;!.  In  a 
loth  cent,  codex  of  the  Gonpels  at  ICtischmintzin 
they  are  headed  by  the  title  *of  AriRton  the  I'rrs- 
bytor,'  written  in  small  red  uncials  by  the  lirst 
haad.  Aridton  has  been  identttled  with  Ahsttoa 
the  teacher  of  Papiaa.  And  the  knowledge  which 
the  Arrat^uiaiid  liad  tliat  the  verses  were  hia  and 
not  Marh'n,  explains  the  hostile  attitude  towards 
tlmm  of  tliH  Arm.  Churrh. 

The  i>[>iMjdo  of  the  woman  taki?n  in  adultery  is 
likewise  absent  from  the  oldest  MS3 ;  though  it 
is  cited  as  early  as  A.n.  WO  Ly  Grct'ory  of  >'arek. 
The  Edachmiatziu  codex  of  A.D.  i^U  is  the  otdcHt 
codex  whii-h  contjiins  it,  though  not  In  the  form  in 
which  Gregory  and  the  later  codicoa  givu  it,  bat  as 
follows : — 

*  A  oerUln  woiniui  warn  Ulcm  In  iliu,  sfTAfiift  wbotn  all  bore 
wttnea  th*t  %t\a  wiu  ilcMrving  of  dcatti.  Tbcf  t>rou|;M  lu-r  lo 
•Iau4  <U(  Mw)  wbat  tn  wouTd  caimuvxl.  In  ortiiu  llmt  Qirj 
lulght  mollsn  him.  Jccui  madt  uitw^r,  *nd  Mid,  "Omiuj  ye, 
who  arg  trlUmnl  ila,  cut  stone*.  an-J  »ti>nu  her  to  dcaLb."  cut 
h«  hiinacK,  bowinft  hli  htad,  wm  writini;  w-icb  hi*  flngtr  on 
Um  vutii.  La  tUvlura  Ifadr  lios;  uid  Uiov  wan  mititig  their 
Mv«i«l  ciiu  ofl  tho  ttontt.  And,  CUta  with  shame,  thrv 
dc|Nut*d,  and  no  ona  mnainad,  but  onlj  th*  woman.  Salth 
Jmiii,  "  (lo  in  DMC*.  and  prMvnt  ttiv  offering  lor  tina,  aa  in  their 
l»w  Ifl  writtcri.'*' 

This  priraitivB  form  of  text  haa  tlie  Arm.  c<iuiva- 
lent  of  ri,  TT)t  ti<nx<^^lioi  written  against  it  in  the 
innrgtn  by  the  hint  hand.  It  ts  probably  derived 
from  PaiJia.s  or  the  lleh.  Gospel. 

One  other  reading  of  the  old  Arm.  vernon 
deserves  notice.  It  occurs  in  tho  oldest  luiown 
co<lex,  dated  A.D.  837,  preseni'ed  in  tho  LazarelFski 
lostitute  at  Moscow.  It  is  in  Mt  2*,  and  as 
follows :  4  iar^fi  .  .  .  irrAO^  drifu  toC  inrijXftfou  06 
V  t6  irai^Joc.  The  same  text  is  found  in  tho  Prot- 
evangcl,  c.  xxi.,  and  accounts  for  tho  variant  here 
found  ill  the  Codex  tiezte. 

The  Ann.  Uiblo  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  ItJtUi,  but  from  a  ttlngle  nianutuTipt,  and  th« 
printe^l  text  M'ait  in  places  adjusted  to  the  Latin 
Vulfiste.  A  later  edition,  i&aiied  in  1733  by 
Slediitar  in  Venice,  was  mainljr  a  reprint  of  tbe 
edition  of  l(i(>U.  The  first  critical  edition  was 
ianued  in  ISOJ  at  Venice  under  the  care  of  Zohrab, 
who  UM!il  Kcvcral  cudiccH,  the  best  of  tlmm  one 
written  fuily  in  tho  i4th  cent.  Tlie  variants 
of  the  ^l^ti  used  are  given  under  ilio  text;    but 

*  A  oo>o))taHj»n  of  tha  Arm.  t«st  ot  tbo  i*nulinn  with 
F^hmn's  coinmctitarv  ([trciM^rvtiil  in  Arm  ).  with  the  8vr,  and 
wuh  tlie  clMt'ly  allir^i  O«on,'ian  Vpnion,  rlcnii^n^tntoa  that  tlie 
Arm.  mill  (.cd,  wniictii  >*i;rc  nri^tvitiy  iii&ilt  Iroiii  Uia  pTC- 
l'Mhitt.1  -S^r.  text  iMtd  t>y  F.piiriiii,  arid  wtn  afterwards  Oor- 
r«i'l(Nl  tnyin  Or.  Uixtm.  This  rcviHidii  ijl  thasa  two  v«nJO(H  was 
irroUiI'lv  iiiAde  about  iW  a. p.,  ami  was  mora  thorough  Id  tb* 
rasa  nt  Arm.  Uiau  ol  Owonciati. 


without  distinguish iog  in  wliich  codex  which 
variant  is  read,  iiowever,  one  codex  of  tho  Arm. 
bible  differs  very  slightly  inmi  anoliier.  Other 
edd.  have  been  puhlii^hed  in  Moscow,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Venice  during  lh\n  century;  t^oso  of 
Venice  bebgpariicularly  good  and  reliable-  There 
is  not  the  alighte&t  fouudation  for  the  Btatcment 
sometimes  made,  that  the  .Irm.  vuruion  was  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Crasuders  coufurniHii  to  the  Lat.  Bible. 
At  tliat  time,  indeed,  the  Lat.  chaptering  bei'an  to 
be  added  in  the  nmrgin,  and  the  Prologus  GaJuLtus 
of  Jerome  was  translated,  and  in  some  todiccit 
allixed,  to  tJiu  Book  of  Kings ;  but  no  chanKca  were 
madd  tuider  LaU  influence  in  the  text  itacli. 

1''.  C.  COXVBEARR. 
AHMHOLE  occurs  Jer  38'^  and  Ezk  13"  )RV 
'elbows').  The  mcanuig  of  the  Ileb.  word  ('■*», 
sec  Ux/.  Ileb.  Lex.  and  Uavidnou  on  Kzk  13")  is 
doiibtful,  hut  tho  word  in  AV  means  the  armpit, 
as  it  is  now  called.  J.  UA^illNus. 

ARMLET   {^3   MmAa,    AV   tablet.    Ex   35"". 

Nu  31*'). — A  nat  open  clasp  worn  on  tliu  upper 
ami,  mentioned  among  tho  votive  uHerings  of  gold 
for  the  tabernacle  (utie  BracelbT). 

G.  M.  Maceik. 
ARMONI  C^JrufK-Son  of  Saul  by  llizpah  [:;  S21«>. 

ARHOOB,  ABMS.— I.  InOT.  The  Ueb.  noarest 
equivalent  to  '  armour'  is  marft/tm  (s-)?  1  S  17*), 
rcjulerod  'clothes'  in  1  S  4"*  [a  fugitive  arrives 
from  the  battle  *  with  his  ciothea  rent  ). 

H  is  a  plural  word  signifying  the  different  parts 
of  a  soldier's  drcas.  The  coat  of  mail,  <Airydn(;i-ir), 
would  be  chielly  meant,  but  the  helmet  and  shield 
and  tho  loose  cloak,  vimlak  (•iJ'tp  Is  9''*),  are  in- 
eluded.  Ehud  (Jg  3**)  wears  a  dagger  undt-r  his 
inaddim,  i.e.  between  the  ahirr/dn  and  the  xitnUih. 

"The  Hcb.  nearest  equivalent  for  '  arms '  ia 
Xv'/tm  (Q"^}),  a  word  of  goiicral  Higniiicance,  'move- 
able proptsrty,  inutrumfnts  of  any  kind,  anus,'  in- 
cluding tlie  quiver  (Gn  27''),  and  probably  tho 
shield  {hence  the  common  phrase,  'bearer  of  i£^/im,' 
i.e.  arniouT' bearer), 

A  third  word  rendered  'annoiir'  vihiUtsah  {»t^ 
2  8  2-*).  It  describes  the  equijiment  of  a  soldier 
which  an  adversarj'  would  strip  ol!"  as  Mpoils,  and 
is  rendered  lin  tbe  plural)  'spoil'  in  Jc  14'" 
(AVandUV).  »  '       *■  b 

^ II.  With  regard  lo  armour  and  arms  in  u.se  in 
NT  limci  nmoug  the  Konian.",  two  passages,  0:10 
iiom  Polybios  (c.  107  H.C.)  tho  ulher  from  JuHephus 
(c.  70  A.D.),  may  be  left  in  on  abridged  tr.  to  speak 
for  thomsetvcs.  and  to  illuatrate  the  language  of 
Su  Paul  (osp.  Kph  O"'*).  Polvb.  vi.  23  ;  (a)  '  Tho 
Itomaa  panoply  consists  in  the  tir&t  jtlace  oi  a 
.thield  [9vpt6t),  the  breadth  of  whicli,  nieaauri-xi  by 
the  arc  which  it  forms,  is  2i  ft.  and  the  length 
is  4  ft.,  while  the  depth  (thickness')  reaches  3 
inches  .  .  .  And  there  is  fitted  to  it  an  iron  bo«s 
which  wards  otr  great  blows  from  stones  and  from 
pikes,  and  in  general  from  darts  though  hurled 
with  violence,  [b]  And  along  with  the  shield  is  a 
sword  (tt&x'^^pa-) '•  now  tliis  a  man  wt-ars  on  his 
right  thigh,  and  it  is  called  the  Spanish  sword. 
And  this  has  an  excellent  point:  and  a  powerful 
cut  can  bo  delivered  with  both  its  ciIkch,  becau.-ie 
the  blade  is  etroug  and  durable,  (r)  >uxt  come 
two  javelins  {i.e.  tite  jiila),  and  [d)  a  bronze  helmet 
tr<^»(0o.\ctia),  and  (c)  a  greave  *  (.V.JS.  oinp.).  And 
in  addition  to  oil  this  they  are  adorned,  with  a 
crown  of  feathers  and  with  three  upright  purplu- 
red  or  bla<,-k  itathers  about  a  cubit  in  length,  hj 
that  when  these  are  added  to  the  crest  the  soIdi«r 
in  full  armour  appears  to  be  double  his  own  height. 
.  .  .  (/)  Now  tlie  majority  when  they  have  further 
put  on  a  bronze  plate,  me-a»uringa  Hiian  every  way, 
*  It  waa  wani  on  the  Tight  !•«  {Vavatiaa,  bk.  1.  a  30). 
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vrhioh  Lhey  wear  on  their  cheats  antl  caU  a  heart- 
i^aard  { no^oi^f \<i( ),  are  couiple  t«ty  armed ;  but  those 
citizens  who  oro  aaaesded  at  nioru  tlian  tOiOOO 
Jnohmie  wear,  together  with  the  oihur  uruiB 
incntinned,  cuiraascs  made  of  chain-maU.' 

JoMphns,  BJ  III.  V.  6  (vol.  iii.  p.  236  of 
Deldcert  edition):  'Now  the  infantry  are  annod 
with  ouiramiea  {9b>pa^)  and  hcltnetH  (jcpdvot),  and 
u-car  BWords  (;iax<"^^>^^)  on  1iot.li  aiden.  lint 
ibo  sword  lil^iet)  worn  on  the  left  i»  mnoh  the 
longer  of  them,  for  thnt  on  the  rii^ht  is  not  more 
than  a  span  in  lenr-th.  And  the  infantry  escort  of 
the  gencnii  carrj-  lonco  i\irrx^]  ""d  hiicklor  (aVrii), 
but  the  n-Ht  of  the  arniy  u  8|iear  ({t-TTi^i')  and  a 
shield  {t)i-f>tin),  nnd  in  addition  to  themi  a  naw  and 
a  basket,  a  mattock  and  an  axo,  and  further  a 
thong,  and  a  rcapin^-hook  [Spiravop),  and  »  chain, 
and  Uiree  days'  provisions,  so  that  the  infantry  arc 
little  short  of  hearts  of  bttrden.  And  the  cavalry 
liava  a  long  sword  f  ^yotpa)  on  tho  right  side,  and  a 
loog  lance  [orr^l  in  the  hand,  and  a  dhiuld  {Oiyt6t\ 
held  slanlwisa  by  tiio  side  of  Ihu  horae.  ^Vnd  iTom 
tv  quiver  (lard  yupvTov)  hang  three  or  more  dart^ 
ldxwt>)  having  brood  points,  and  in  hixm  little  Iksh 
than  apenrs'  (£6f>t<) :  and  all  have  helmets  and 
uniruaes  tike  tho  infantry.' 

LmKinniB.— ((•>  For  OT,  Novrack.  Htb.  A  rch.  (18M\  pp.  ars- 
S07,  sod  UUv.  A  Movnd  ^  Man),  QUitt,  laoi  (IIIuiUvUods  oI 
wwpoM  fbuiid  Bt  T«I1  «MUn,  i.a.  lAchUhJ. 

(fr)  For  err,  folvbloa,  vi  £1:  JoRphus,  BJ  lit  fi,  md 
UnoMuohmlt^TnuM  ihm  BffOfflWins  dts  /IAnwcA«n  tlt^ta 
■Mmd  drr  KaUtrait,  Bmunscairdg',  1882. 

W.  E.  IlAnXK.S. 

ASHODR-BEARER.~The  oHice  is  mentioned  in 
Tory  oariy  timos  in  connexion  with  Abimelech 
(Jg  0**}  and  Saul  (1  S  31*).  An  armonr-benrer'n 
functions  weru  various;  he  slew  those  wliom  hiij 
chief  struck  down  (I  S  U") ;  he  carried  the  great 
sliield  (ri/innA)  in  front  of  a  chiini[iion  to  nrotett 
blm  from  treacliorotw  arrows  (1  S  17',  and  Homer, 
li.  ilL  7D,  80) ;  or,  again,  he  co]lcctc<l  arrows  aimed 
a!:ainBt  his  chief  for  his  chief  to  discharge  adjoin. 
This  last  function  wk?«  executed  l>^'  .Muliaiiim«.Ml 
when  a  lad  in  uttcndonce  u[<uii  hts  niich-it  (Uiii 
Hish&m.  p.  no,  I.  1,  quoted  by  W.  It.  .Smith, 
OTJCv.  431).  W.  E.  Baunfa 

ARMOUBY.—There  was  naturally  no  store  of 
anus  nur  plaoe  for  keeping  them  in  Israel  before 

thu  establislimciit  of  Uio  nucleus  of  a  standing 
army  luuler  Saul.  Saul  found  tho  nation,  or  at 
|ea»t  tlie  ooutliLTn  triWh,  almoi<t  destitute  uf  anus 
in  the  true  (wnse  |1  S  KI'"]  :  no  doubt  hu  remetJiKd 
tb6  defect  as  fnr  as  po^ible  (I  S  8").  A  t'uwttr 
named  after  Pavid,  perhaps  built  by  him,  h'nld 
low  sliiclds  (  Ca  4*).  Solomon  kept  2uO  golden 
shields  and  3KiO  golden  bucklers  in  the  'house  of 
the  forc!-t  of  I-elianon  '  (1  K  lO'*-  ").  Thisarmourj* 
wiw  dniiltllc^i  in  .Icnisalcm  [Ih  22*  'Tho  armour 
ill  the  house  of  the  forest '],  ami  lasted  till  at  len^tt 
Uezekiah's  day.  Shields  an<l  spears  were  kept 
e*en  in  the  temple  in  the  Jays  of  Jehoiada  the 
nrieat  (2  K  11").  This  store  was  attributed  to 
king  David.  W.  E,  Baknes. 

ARMY  (Mfii  cSbha',  'f^ervice,'  as  we  say  in  Eng. 
'  fA«  Swrvice' ;'  Vn  havil,  'force,  host';  es  "am, 
*  people,'  a  frequent:  ifeMignation ;  n;55  imtlulmh, 
properly  'an  army  oncaiiii»ed' ;  njiifp  ma'arukh^h, 
*an  army  in  array ').-- The  history  of  warfare 
amon^  the  Israelites  may  be  divirled  into  two 
pcrioda  Daring  the  first  of  these,  which  was 
( loMil  by  the  i-»t:iblishnicnt  of  the  l>.in^ilom,  fsrael 
hail  ii^htins  men,  but  no  army,  i.e.  no  pcnuant-nt 
orsunli*e<l  force :  during  the  second  period,  which 
lasted  to  the  fall  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  there 
olwars  existed  the  nucleus  at  least  of  on  army, 
both  In  the  north  end  in  the  sonth,  attached  to  the 
person  of  ttie  sovereign.    There  waa  do  donbt  a 


partial  revival  of  military  organisation  at  the  revival 
of  independence  under  the  Uasraomeaa  princes. 

No  standing  army  existed  before  the  tune  of  the 
kingu.  But  tht^  Ix-gimiings  of  tho  formnLion  of 
a  tiyhting  caste  appear  under  Saul,  eonsiHlirii;  of 
(1)  picke<l  '  rf-guliu-i* '  to  form  tho  nuelnus  ut  an 
army  {I  S  14'^^),  ami  (2)  'regular'  ofticers  lo  com- 
mand the  militia,  u-hu  funnei)  the  balk  of  the  army 
in  the  held. 

How,  thou,  in  the  earlier  period  was  an  army 
formed  to  meet  an  cmert'tncy!  I'ndcr  the  most 
rudimentary-  conditions  four  dements  are  required 
to  muku  n  lighting  force,  yir^  (1)  niKii,  (2)  olticcrt, 
(3)  arms,  (4)  eommi»^iriat. 

i.  Mkn. — ItwasdiHioult,  before  the  kingdom  was 
established,  to  collect  &  saflicient  numl>cr  of  men 
even  for  small  border  wars.  Tho  sona  of  Israel 
wore,  indeed,  numerous  enough  to  cope  in  turn  with 
such  odverBarios  as  Moab,  Midian,  Auimon,  ami 
Philistia ;  but  Urae)  was  n  group  of  trilxis  rather 
than  a  natiuti.  and  the  boud  of  union  was  ho  feeble 
that  sinjrie  triljes,  or  LTOups  of  two  or  three,  wens 
K'ft  tx)  bear  unoidecT  the  brunt  uf  invasion  or 
oppressiun. 

The  work  of  the  Judges  nnd  of  Saul,  the  earliest 
king,  was  to  unite,  as  far  as  was  possihlo,  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  to  brin;-  border  wars  to  a 
:s|]ecdy  eonelii»iuii  by  thu  a|ii>licatiuti  of  urganisetl 
force.  But  authority  had  tu  Iw  won  IxJtora  it 
could  1>e  exercised,  and  the  leader  had  to  assert 
bis  Iea<lerHhip  by  some  s^jiking  deetl  or  nign  Iwfor© 
his  countrymen  would  rally  round  him.  Kiihraim 
rnlliod  round  Ltiud  the  Benjamite  after  lie  bad 
assassinated  tlio  king  of  Moab  (Jg  Z*"').  Gideon 
ronsed  N.  and  E.  Israel  by  destroying  tbo  altar  of 
Baal,  ami  aitpearing  as  the  chunipion  of  the 
worahipof  J  (JgA**"**)-  In  thecivil  war  again-t 
Benjamin  the  warlike  [uisaion  of  all  the  remaining 
trilM^jt  wn-i  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  njnuiinsof  tlie 
murdereil  concnbine  (dg  liH"-).  Saul  gatherwl  his 
first  host  by  the  picturwi  threat  to  destroy  the 
oxen  of  every  man  who  failed  to  present  bimM>lf. 
Kven  remold  Jiidnh  on  thii^  occasion,  we  are  tohl, 
sent  thirty  'tliouwimU'  to  the  relief  of  Jabesli- 
gilead  (1  S  11"*-).  Apainat  the  Amalekites,  Judah 
was  not  so  keen  (1  b  Ij*],  having  perhaps  family 
relations  with  thom  ;  in  any  cose  Judah  sent  only 
10,000  (MT).  30,000  (LXX). 

The  ililhc-ulty  reganllng  the  numljcrs  of  the 
IsracUtti  armies  must  be  mentioned  b(>re. 

TIic-'o  numbers  are  often  surprisingly  high. 
ThuK  in  IS  II'  it  is  stated  that  Saul  numliered 
over  three  hundred  'thousand'  men  in  IJewlc  for 
the  relief  of  Johesh-gilcad.  If  wo  take  '  thousond ' 
in  its  literal  numerical  Bcn!<«,  wc  get  a  number 
equal  tx)  more  than  one'tenth  of  the  wliolft  popnla< 
tion   of    the   land — a    nuntlN^r    iniprolmbly    largo. 

•  Thousand,'  however,  is  used  (Mic  5^)  to  ae«iynato 
the  chitf  towns  of  Judah,  jwrbHi^s  as  each  con- 
taining, together  with  its  uepenuent  hamlets,  a 
population  of  about  a  thousand.  The  men  of  suoU 
atoivn  would  probably  be  called  a  thousand  (''|Sir} 
when  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  their  headman 
would  be  called  the  captain  of  a  tlioiiwind.  The 
aetual  numlier  of  tliis  lActical  unit  wiiuhl  vary 
much  according  to  the  urgency  of  tho  danger,  ft 
would  probabl}',  however,  never  exceed  300  men, 
and  might  conceivably  fall  below  11*0.  According 
to  this  reckoning,  Saul's  army  of  relief  was  not  ir* 
any  case  more  than  90.000  in  number,  and  it  may 
havo  been  but  ?AKiyifi). 

Sido  by  side,  however,  with  this  loose  reckoning, 
tlie  liiraelitea  may  have  had  a  t-tricter  ftystem  of 
counting.  Thn^  the  number  of  men  of  war  carried 
into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin,  v\z.  «rea  thou-saud 
(2  K  24"),  is  quite  probable  in  itself,  and  consist- 
ent with  other  indications  of  number.    Similarly 

*  thousand '  is  no  doubt  to  be  ondarstood  in  lbs  ordi- 


Dftij  nuneritial  eeaaa  in  2K  IS^whereitiesaid  that 
the  [am^litc  urtny  vfti  reduced  \jj  SyrUo  ravages 
to  50  bonemen,  10  ebnriota,  and  10,000  infanti'f . 

The  existence  of  two  reckonings  side  by  ude, 
oD«  ba«ed  on  the  numerio&l  aen^  of  '  tliouaand,* 
the  other  on  its  territorial  senite,  ia  not  a  Aerion« 
diffioalty.  To  an  Oriental,  nnmben  are  iinport&nt 
only  either  when  they  are  sacred  niimben  of 
mystic  meaning,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
gcnrrally  Lhc  relative  (iruportious  of  things. 

The  ejuunple  stt  by  i>aul  uf  i;aUieririj;  nicketl 
WUliuiB  rutud  hini  m-hb  fuDijweu  by  Duvid,  who 
on  his  acceesioa  already  hod  a  bond  uf  nonio 
tJOO  arzned  vanala.  At'  the  time  of  Alinalom's 
revolt  iMnd's  gn&rd  must  have  grown  in  number, 
if  we  rightly  read  2  S  15^  to  mean  that  the 
Giititca  belonging  to  it  amounted  by  themselves 
to  000,  w-iLliout  reckoning  the  numbers  oi  the 
CheretliiteB  and  P^ethites.  The  atrc'n<j;th  of  the 
■u'hole  ^nrd  may  be  gneaaed  from  the  fact  thn.t 
Ahithophel  tbou^'ht  it  neceMuy  to  take  12,000 
chosen  men  to  ensure  aucceas  in  uja  proiwaed  pur- 
suit of  David  (2  S  17^. 

ii.  OFFiCKas.  —  After  the  boat  was  collected 
under  its  conimoudvr,  some  ofKanlfation  iiad 
to  be  given  to  it.  Cjiptains  of  'thout^nnd^'  nnd 
'  hundreds*  had  to  be  appointed.  The  army  '  wius 
nnmbered,'  or,  acconling  to  the  Heb.,  'apt>oiuU'(l 
officers  over  iteelf  (»ipKi'7  .'s  20'*).  Two  results 
■were  gained.  Officers  wore  appointed  nndvr 
the  eye  n-ud  influence  of  the  commander  over 
thouf!>audfl  and  hundreds ;  and,  secondJy,  the  com- 
mander learnt  the  number  of  thmi^  Tncticnl 
units,  '  thouunds '  or  *  htmdred)«,'  under  hi^  cum- 
mand.  Besidcw  these  'rt^^imentar  oflicBri*,  one 
or  more  olBccrs  bearing  tlm  title  of  'flcrjlte'  were 
nttached  to  the  army  in  the  (ield  to  mid  in  its  organi- 
sation, to  (K!r\'u  lut  provost- marBhtklH,  and  to  make 
a  list  oi  the  booty  taken  (Jg  o*^  and  I  Mac  5*^). 

iii.  Arms. — In  the  corliuHt  days,  no  doubt,  ciich 
num  brought  hi«  oivn  arms,  for  wo  hear  of  no 
f>tore  of  arms  till  after  the  CEvtAblicihment  of  the 
kingdom  (mi-o  ARMS).  There  in  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Israelites  had  horses  and  chariots  until 
after  Saul's  day.  An  Israelite  army  in  the  time 
of  the  Judccs  was  probably  a  crowd  of  men  carry- 
ing bows,  slings,  and  ru£^tie  weapons,  such  as  elubs 
and  oxyoads  (Og  5",  1  S  I3''=').  Though  individu- 
ally eniuiX  in  valuur,  they  were  probably  far  inferior 
in  armament  to  a  people  Hke  the  FhiliBtines,  who 
were  mfliciently  ailvanced  in  thet  art  of  war  to 
{>OBsess  chariots,  e^vords,  and  sircars,  and  perhaps 
an  organised  corps  of  archers  ( I  S  ai'). 

iv.  CoMMi!*3AmAT.  —  Commissariat  is  twice 
nltudod  to  in  the  OT.  In  Jg  20"^  a  tenth  of 
tlie  assembled  Israelites  are  sent '  to  fetch  mrfuril ' 
{^-tLah  rrit,    'food    taken  in   hunting')   that   the 

t>eopIe  may  carry  out  their  expedition  againct 
iibeab.  Again,  m  1  K  2>J^  the  children  of  Israel 
•were  mustered  and  were  victualled'  (BV)  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Syrians. 

W.  E.  Bahnes. 
ARHA.— One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  {2  Et«  I'l. 
corre!' ponding  aupareutly   to  Zeroliiah  of  Ezr  7* 
and  Zjiraias  of  1  Es  8'. 

ARNAN  On?)-— A  descendant  of  David  (I  Ch  S^'), 
"While  MT  has  \pK  'J3,  UCX  reads  'OprL  uWt  aiVoC  {«c. 
preceding'l'a0i\)=(>rHa  hiAson.   See  GeneaixXjY. 

ARNI  {WH  'Kp»tl,  TU  'Apif^.  AV  Aram). -An 
ancestor  of  Josuh  (Lk  Z^),  called  in  Mt  I^  *  Ram 
(KV).    Cf.  Ru  4'",  1  Ch  2»- '»,  and  sec  Gknkai,0(; v. 

ARNON  (T^nt<).  —  Two  etreams  unite  about  13 
miles  E.  of  the  middle  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  form 
the  A.,  now  known  as  Wady  el-Mojib.  Of  these 
ttw  N.  one  (Wady  Waloh)  is  formed  by  a  number 


of  brooks — often  dry— rising  near  the  yai  route, 
N.  of  31'  30'  N.  The  8.  branch,  which  in  the  more 
important,  drains  must  of  the  country  between  the 
^aj  route  and  the  Dead  Seji,  between  31'  30*  and 
31'  10',  and  is  forniwl  by  the  streams  now  known 
as  Seil  S'aideh,  Wady  ea-Sultan,  Si*il  Lejjun,  and 
Wody  Baln'a.  Theae  are  all  united  before  reaching 
the  ncijjhbourhood  of  'Ar'air,  and  How  thence 
almost  direct  W.  for  about  20  miles,  when  they 
ore  joined  by  the  Wady  Walph.  The  E.  half  thus 
forms  a  complete  network  of  tttreams  (the  piif  '^fi)). 
Kur  tli<;  gr»vter  part  of  its  course  tlie  river  flows 
through  a  deep  trench  some  2  miles  in  breadtli  at 
the  top  and  about  40  yards  at  the  bottom.  The 
rocky  and  precipitous  "banks  consLst  of  limestone 
capped  with  basalt,  and  rise  in  places  to  a  height 
of  1700  ft.  Their  slopes  are  fringed  with  oleanders, 
taiuariiiks,  and  willows,  and  near  the  mouth  with 
ctt^tor-bean  and  cane.  Like  moiit  riverit  in  I'&l.  it« 
stream  varies  in  width  and  velocity  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  Whure  it  nisue-i  from  ita 
steep  bonks  to  the  tiat  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  it 
ranges  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  width,  and  from  1  to  4 
ft.  in  depth,  while  near  "Ar'air,  where  the  old  road 
from  I|{-.hhlK}n  to  Kiri:rosscs  it ,  oiul  where  l  Iik  n^inains 
(jf  an  ohl  britlge  still  exist,  it  is  alnioiit  <Iry  in  July. 
The  A.  formed  a  Rtrong  natural  Iwundaiy,  and 
oarly  separated  the  territories  of  the  Amorites  nnd 
Moab  (Nu  2P=,  cf.  Jg  11'^-) ;  later  those  of  Reuben 
and  Moab  (Dt  3").  Isaiah  mentions  the  'fords  of 
A.'  (10'},  and  Jeremiah  u8es  'A.'  as  the  name  of 
a,  district  (4«*),  The  river  is  also  mentioned  on 
the  'Moabite  Stone.'  On  the  N.  edge  of  the  8. 
Htreain  was  the  tou-u  Aroer  {see  AROElt),  and 
Wtween  the  N.  and  8.  streams  I)it>on  (see  DtDON). 

Ljtioatcub,— BotiIuWD,/*Ay*.  Gtog.  of  Pitt.  101-100;  PEFSt 
aK»),  «W.  21S.  G.  W.  TlIATCnER. 

AROD  (T\-iK}.— A  son  of  Gad  fXu  26'")  =  Apodi 
(*7'f ),  Gn  46'*.     Patronymic  Arodltes  (Nti  20'"). 

AROER  (Ti'iTa,). — 1.  A  city  in  the  portion  a-wigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  S  30*1,  prob.  in  what  is 
now  the  Wndy  ArArah,  20  miles  S.  of  Hebron  and 
12  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Beersbeba.  To  the  elders 
<}{  tliis  city  David  sent  a  shore  of  the  ^poil  taken 
from  the  Amalekitee  who  hod  attacked  Ziklag.  2. 
A  well-known  city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amou, 
gunerally  dt-jtcrilxKl  by  iU  Hiluatiom  in  order  tu  dis- 
tingitish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name  ( Dt  2^ 
3'3  4«  Jos  12"*  13«,  Jg  II*,  2S24*).  Itwoaiiartof  tha 
region  conqnercd  by  the  Araorite  king  Sihon.  and 
m.  At  the  time  of  Israel's  attack,  it  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Moabite  territory.  It  was  otBigncd  to  the  tribe 
of  Ueulwn,  and  formed  the  S,  frontier  city  of  tliat 
iriW.  It  hi  this  Ueubcnite  city  that  is  named  witli 
the  S.  tO'H*ns  as  ha\'ing  been  built  by  the  children 
6f  Gad  before  the  definite  settlement  nnd  distri- 
bution of  the  land  (Nu  32**i.  When  the  Sjiians 
under  Hazaei  oonquered  all  the  tran»-Jordanio 
district,  Aroer  is  named  as  the  S.  limit  (2  K  10**). 
In  later  times  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it  had 
lieen  taken  firnt  by  the  Amoritea, regained  possessioD 
of  it  from  the  IsraeUtea  {Jcr48'*].  Eusebius  speaks 
of  it  OS  still  standing  in  his  day.  3.  A  town  in  the 
portion  aisigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  in  the  valley 
of  Gad,  originally  an  Ammonite  city  (Jg  11"),  in 
the  district  watered  by  the  Jabbok,  east  of  Rabbah 
(Jos  1 3*).  The  cities  of  Aroer,  referred  to  in  la  17*, 
iir<;  p.vidcnlly  the  two  trans-Jordanic  cities  of  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites.  Gentilic  name 
Aroerlte,  1  Ch  11".  J.  MAcruERSos. 

AROM  ('A/j^m),  I  Es  5".— His  deseendanta  are 
mentioned  among  those  who  returned  with  Zernb- 
babel.  The  name  b&a  no  parallel  in  the  list-*  of 
Ezr  and  Noh,  unless  it  represents  Ilo-tltum  (B  'AoV^, 
A  'Atrov^i)  in  Ezr  2i>'.  U.  St.  J.  Thackerav. 


ARPACHSHADCCiSntt).— The  thinl  son  of  Shorn. 
A.  waa  lliu  f)itliL*r  of  Shi^lnli,  nnii  praiitiriiltmr  of 
liber,  from  «hum  the  Hebrevvi.  tract'*!  tliuir  dcwjont 
(Un  lu^'"'*ll*'*'*j.  Geseninare^iardstliL*  name  as  also 
deugnatini;  &  people  or  region,  and  tliinks  tbe  con- 
jectureof  ilocbaxtuutinipi-utiubk',  Ibat  tltbu'AA^- 
vax'nt,  Arra [rachitis,  a  rv<;ion  of  A^ayritk  near  Ar- 
iiiciii&(Ptol,  vi,  1),  the  native  land  uf  tfiu  (.'hal<{n-Bnii. 
Jos.  I^nf.  I.  vi.  4)BU}'0thatfrom  him  thcChaldu^aiii! 
were  called  Arphaxado-'ans  ('Ap^a{a<Iaioi>i), 

JUtPAD  (ly-ul. — A  city  of  Syria  nortli-wost  ol 
Aleppo.  'J  K  18«  ISP,  Is  1U»  'M^  31^,  Jer  4ii^.  Jiow 
bhe  min  Tdi  Krfud.  Tbe  city  utootl  a  two  yeara' 
siege  by  Tigtath-pileser  ill.  C.  K.  Con'UER. 

ARPHAXAD  ('Ap^a^a).— 1.  A  Icing  of  the  Mwics 
(Jth  1").  He  reigned  at  Hcbatann,  which  he 
■tnmply  fortilied.  Nebuchadrezzar,  kin^  of 
Assyria,  made  war  upon  him,  defeated  bini,  and  put 
hiiu  tu death.  SotiM!  tiavo idtuitiflvd  A.  nith DeitK-'CR, 
the  founder  of  KclrBlana.  and  otlters  with  J  lis  Ron 
Pbtnortca.  Hut  the  fonner  of  these  ditd  in  peace, 
and  tbe  latt«r  fell  while  Ijeneginc  Nineveh.  The 
narrative  in  Jnditb  would  accord  better  with  the 
sappositioa  that  he  was  Astyacee  oi  Aha^ucrus. 
the  last  kin;^  of  the  Modos  according  to  UcmdotuH. 
2.  The  spelling  of  Arpachshad  in  AV,  and  at  Lk 
If*  by  RV  alao.    See  aiu-aciishad. 

R.  M.  Rom. 

ARRAY  (formed  by  prefixing  ar  to  thu  snbst. 
roi,  rai,  order,  iirrangeraent)  is  common  in  AV  for 
the  arroDpenmnt  or  order  of  an  army  in  battle, 
Alvaya  in  tlie phrase  'aet  in  a.'or  'put  in».'  (Utit 
||iV  gives  once  'order  the  battle  a.'  I  Cb  I3*>.) 
Tlia  mbst.  is  abto  umhI  oul-o  fur  dreSN,  t.r.  garments 
uran^;^  in  order  on  tbo  [wrxon,  tnsteul  of  the 
comnMni  word  raiment  (  =  arrayraent),  I  Ti  2* 
'not  wiib  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
a.'  (i/ioTtc-jiio'i,  KV  'raiment')-  And  in  this  Bense 
Che  verb  is  frixioent,  as  On  41"  'a*^  him  in 
veftturei)  of  fine  linen  '  |  Heb.  vfz'>,  k»  alwnyn,  except 
Jer  43"  n=?)  j  Ml  6*  '  Solomon  in  all  bis  'glory  wat 
not  a*'  like  one  of  tbexe'  {wtfuBdWu,  eo  I.tc  1'^'^ 

J 28" ;  bat  ivi6u),  Ac  12=^  '  Herod,  a"^  in  royal 
appATer).  •  Arrav'  does  not  mean  in  the  IJiblc,  as 
it  docs  now,  *to  (fress  np  with  display,'  bnt  simply 
Aoput  on  raiment,  to  dress.  J.Hastinos. 


ARROC&NCY.— Arroganra,  though  quite  as  old 
I  arrotjfuicy  (both  Iteing  forma  of  arrvganiin,  the 
aasertion  of  more  than  one  has  a  rii|;ht  to^,  is  not 
used  in  AV,  but  RV  gives  it  at  Job  35'*  [sr?.  tbe 
only  occurrence  of  tbe  Hcb,  word,  AV  'cxtn^mity'). 
Anogancy  b  found  iu  AV  1  S  2*,  Pr  8",  Is  13",  Jer 
48* :  KV  retains  IboBe,  and  addn  2  K  Id*-",  U  16"  ST'', 
■WisS*,  giving  also  arrogant,  Ps  &*73'75*  (for  '  fool- 
ish' or  *  fool  *^of  AV),  and  arrogantly,  Ps  75*  W*. 


J.  IlAHTINGS. 

ARROW  (fn).— The  arrow  of  tbo  UobrewB  was 
probably  like  that  of  other  early  nations  in  eon- 
iisttni;  uf  a  light  phaft  with  a  head  of  Hint  or 
ni*t«r  Owing  to  tbe  suddenness  with  which  tlie 
niTOW  inflicted  nonndn,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
WDonds  ofttiD  canie  from  an  on^eeii  liand,  the  arrow 
wu  oaed  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  judgments  of  God. 
Job,  in  his  sickness,  complains  that  be  \»  struck  by 
the  poisoned  arrowei  of  the  Almighty  (Job  G*). 
Cod  Dverlliruwa  the  miscbiuvoas  plottum  by  wound* 
ing  them  suddenly  with  an  arrow  {Ha  &4'). 

Again,  the  secret  mischief  done  by  slanderers  in 
eommred  to  tbo  wound  of  an  arrow  ('whOM 
taetlt  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  tbclr  tongue  a 
sharp  sword,'  Ps  57*).  Children  begotten  in  their 
father's  youth  are  likened  to  arrows  (P»  127*). 
Anows  are  also  a  symbol  of  that  which  is  caro- 
fatlv  ^guarded  ami  bi;^lily  valnetl :  thus,  Israel 
Itself  IB  God's  poliftbed  arrow,  '  he  hath  made  me  a 


]Hj|isbed  shaft,  in  bis  ijniver  hatJi   he  kept  me 
dose   (U  49^  RV).  W.  E.  RAu.vy:5. 

ABROW8NAKE(I»W"RVforAV  'greatowl'). 
—See  Skkpknt. 

AB&ACE8  ('A^tfo)(.  conneet<.-4l  possibly  with  the 
Armen.  ArscJt'tff)  wiw  a  Suvtbiuu  [Striilio,  xi.  515) 
from  the  biiiik;!  of  the  Uenui«,  who  fuundt-tt  the 
Partliiaii  empire  and  the  djTiaifty  of  the  Ariuieidio 
(Justin,  xli.  5  ;  Stnibu,  xv.  7(i*2t.  Tlie  sixth  king  of 
the  name  (known  aleo  as  Miihridatos  L)  subdued 
Persia  and  Media,  and  when  opposed  by  Dcmetrioa 
Nlkator,  who  thought  the  people  would  liitc  in  his 
favour  and  afterwards  assist  mm  against Tryjthon, 
deceived  him  hv  a  pretence  of  negotiations,  and  in 
I1.C.  13S  took  fiim  iirisoner  (1  Sia«  14''^;  Justin, 
xxjtvL  1 ).    Demetrius  received  iu  umrriage  Rhodo- 

Sune,  daughter  of  A.  (App.  H^r.  67),  but  died 
uring  bib  captivity  (Jos.  Ant.  xiil.  v.  11  ;  diifttin, 
xli.  (3 ;  Oros.  v.  4).  In  1  Mac  15^  A.  is  mentioneit 
among  the  kings  to  whom  was  sent  an  culict  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  viii.  &}  from  Rome  forbidding  the  per* 
scciition  of  the  Jewa ;  but  there  ii  a  lack  of  con- 
tirmatory  erideneo  of  this,  though  the  incident 
would,  notwitlmtanding  tlie  independence  of 
Parthia,  accord  with  tbe  practice  of  Rome. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH  (B  'Af>ff*t<poupti$,  A  'AfMi^,AV 
Azephurith),  1  Vis  5'".— 11:2  of  his  Honti  returned 
^nth  Zen)biml>el  (B  omits  the  number].  The 
corrciiponding  nami^  in  F.zr  2"  is  Jiimh  {■TiV,  B 
Uipi,  A  'Itif^i;  and  in  N'eb  "**  Hiuripb  ('■,•?",  R 
'Aptlip,  A  'Aptifi).  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  the 
name  in  1  Eh  Ia  due  to  a  mistaken  combination  of 
thu  two  forma  in  Ezr  aiid  Neb,  tbe  c  in  the  second 
syllable  being  due  to  confuiiion  between  c  and  e> 
H.  St.  J.  TiiACKBKAy. 

ART.— The  Hcbrewj4,  liko  many  other  nations,  did 
not  oxoe)  equally  in  alt  branches  of  art.  In  litera- 
ture and  poutty  they  bavo  fibown  great  ability  in  all 
ages  down  to  tbe  present  time.  In  music  they 
were  apparently  unite  the  equal  of  their  neigh- 
bours, judging  from  the  variety  of  inKlmraent« 
named  and  the  frequent  references  to  singing  and 
I-laying,  and  in  modern  times  tliey  fully  sustain 
tbiHclmrucUir.  But.  on  the  contrary,  in  niuobnniiaLl 
arts,  in  form  and  design,  and  in  represontationx,  they 
Hhowpd  an  inability  amiiunting  to  positive  averi^mn. 
That  this  avercion  was  not  on  religious  grounds 
alone  is  evident  on  seeing  that,  when  ficulptured 
tigures  were  made  for  the  temple,  the  chief  artist 
iu  metal  was  a  Tyrian  half-breed,  and  there  was 
not  among  tbe  Jews  'any  that  can  skill  to  hi:w 
timU:r  like  the  Sidonians'  [I  K  5').  Probably  the 
aversion  and  the  prohibition  to  imitate  natural 
forms  acted  and  reac^tetl  on  each  other,  eo  llmt  all 
ability  wan  lost.  We  find  in  earlier  times  that,  on 
tbe  contrary,  artistic  work  is  attributed  entirely  to 
Hebrews  shortly  after  the  Exodus,  when  the  t^gyp. 
training  and  skill  would  be  still  pos!>C!itscd  (Ex  X^**}. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  much  that  can  l>e 
ttielinctively  mnrkca  as  Jewit^b  or  Paleidiiiian  in 
the  inoliven  (»f  dt-sigii  ;  mnny  of  tbe  elcmento  tliat 
we  ran  ti  ute  in  tlie  scanty  rem.iina  uliowing  Egyp. 
or  Bab.  origin.  What  original  style  Pal.  possensed 
amon)^  tbe  Amorites  was  mostly  destixiycd  by  the 
Uob.  invasion.  This  can  be  traced  bcKt  in  the 
pottery,  as,  though  simple  in  fontut  and  ranterlal,  it 
IS  the  most  continuouti  series  that  wo  have.  Tbe 
Amorite  shows  good  wnd  original  forms  of  a  pure 
etylc  ;  the  Plia'nician  is  entirely  different,  but  also 
well  shap'jd  and  original  j  but  the  Jewish  jjottory 
has  no  original  motives,  and  is  merely  a  degra- 
dation of  tlie  Amorite,  running  don-n  into  complote 
ugliness  and  baseness  [see  Poitkky}.  In  arcbiteo- 
tural  forms  there  appears  to  Ite  little  that  is 
diotint't  from   Egyp.   sources.      The   details  have 
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be«u  notieod  under  AKCtUTEcrruRE ;  but  the 
l^ciier^  iuijirceaion  is  that  a  plain  and  (tUni>le 
nia-sunry  willi  some  Iwal  features  was  overlaid  i»y 
for<.'i;;:n  Ut;eij;n3.  TUe  laoiive  of  a  row  of  buckler» 
lian;:in^  o%'er  %  [>&ra[H3l  ik  ku^yi;&Lt:d  in  tbo  tnodili- 
i-Btion  of  Ur.  metope:)  ami  tri^^Iyjiba  on  the  &o>calle<l 
*Tonib  of  Alt^wilom'  ;  imii  it  mniejirs  to  I»e  an  c&Tly 
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jS'Mhii  in::'>H*Tii»y,  itrnoDiAx  'ii>up  or  AeaAiOM.* 

feainro,  as  Solomon  nincle  two  hundred  targets  and 
tlirce  linndrcd  shields  of  beaten  gold  for  the  houso 
nf  the  (orefct  oi  Lebanon.  The  shiolds  n'cro  used 
by  the  yuuid  (l  K  14-),  but  the  targets  luiiy  biivo 
lieon  decorative.  The  tajwrinj;  fonu  of  the  Munbilc 
Stone  is  r»ther  ukin  to  Assyr.  limn  Kf^yp.  tyi«eB. 
And  the  horns  upon  tho  pillars  (Ionic  volutes) 
belong  to  the  sAme  soorce. 

In  Bnrt'acc  decoration  Aome  late  examples  seeni 
to  reflect  a  national  style,  as  we  do  not  know  of 
nny  external  source  (or  them.  The  (.Toceful  design 
of  plant  furiuH  decomlivuly  tn.'ati"d  over  the  door 
of  the  tto-eallud  touilM  of  the  Judaea  (perha)>(« 
Maccnbii-jin),  ihe  later  and  more  claj*siwil  foliage 
work  of  till' wi'iilledtomlwof  the  kings  (Hermiinn), 
and  the  great  golden  vine  which  licrod  placed  over 
the  front  of  the  temple,  i>oint  to  k  treatment  of 
Rurfoci's  which  is  most  nearly  akin  to  floiuf-  K^^p. 
work  that  in  proluibly  of  Mc;>opotamian  motive. 
In  tho  plant  deroraticm  of  the  tx>iunn)>4,  etc.  of 
Akhcnatcii'»  pahice  at  Tel  el-Amnrna  there  \i>  the 
winie  flowing Miyle  of  foUiige  covering  the  amfacea, 
and  the  motive  of  this  may  well  have  come  from 
noithcm  Syria  or  Mcwpotamia,  like  other  inllu- 
cnce:!  of  thut  vci;;n.  In  the  alisL-ncc  of  any  dctailn 
about  early  Syrian  art,  it  seems  Hint  we  may  per- 
hapifseu  in  Lliisuncnf  it»fcature.H,  uhirh  la.<4te(i  until 
the  Greek  i>erio<l.  That  Hurfjice  dci'oration  was 
n  main  feature  of  the  richer  Jewish  work  is  shown 
by  the  details  of  the  temple  :  '  He  carved  all  the 
walls  of  (he  house  round  about  with  earvc*!  ligurcH 
of  ehornbim,  and  pahu  trees,  and  openings  of  flowers, 
wiibiii  Bnd  without'  (1  K  fl"),  and  the  doors  were 
likewiM  decorated  (vv.*^*).  On  the  bronze  hnttsR 
nf  the  lavers  weiv  'linns,  oxen,  nnd  cherubim' 
(I  K  7"*!,  and  'chenibini.  lion-t,  and  [Nilin  trues' 
[v.^).  Thia  fretiuent  decoration  witli  palm  trees 
ia  singidai'ly  un-i^gyp.,  and  points  to  a  Mci)0|>o- 
tamian  influence,  as  palra  trees  and  winged  genii 
ore  very  characteristic  of  that  style. 

Of  sculpt-ui'e  in  the  round  the  most  striking 
examples  must  have  been  the  great  cherube  of 
olive  wood,  idatcd  with  gold,  which  stood  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Their  height  of  ten  cubits,  or 
Uftecn  to  twenty  feet,  shows  that  thevwere  joined 
and  built  up  of  many  pieces,  like  tho  lesser  statues 
in  Effj'pt.  The  wings,  stretching  out  to  a  width 
r.nual  to  the  height,  wore  nlMi,  of  iiourfie,  joined  on. 
TneiM)sition  of  these  chcrul«  wax  not  at  all  like 
that  describe*!  of  the  similar  figure*  on  the  niercy- 
Buat  of  the  ark  :  the  latter  were  face  lo  face,  but 
ttioHof  the  temple  Btoocl  side  by  side,  botli  facing  one 
way.  The  moat  holy  place  was  twenty  cubits  wide; 
of  encb  cherub  'from  the  ullennost  port  of  one 
wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  other  wern 
ten  cubits,'  and  they  stood  *  so  that  the  wing  of 
the  one  touched  the  wnll^  and  the  wing  of  the 
other  cherub  touched  Ihe  other  wall,  and  their 
wings  touched  one  ani>tlier  in  the  midst  of  tho 
house'  0  K  G-*-^).  They  appear  to  have  only 
bnd  two  wings  each,  like  those  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  in  this  resemhled  I^gyp.  cliembic  tigutes,  while 


the  Assyr.  many-winged  figures  am  more  akin  to 
the  four-wiuoed  of  Lxckiei  or  the  »ix-winge<l  of 
iicvelatiou.  In  actual  artistic  work  only  two-winged 
figures  atii>ear  to  have  been  made.  Itut  we  must 
nnt  hastily  5Upi>oKo  that  these  were  direct  conies  of 
tho  winged  lignrea  of  Ejrypt ;  Uie  lleb.  figures 
were  mnle,  while  the  Lgyp.  iiroteutive  winged 
ligures  were  always  female,  and  often  siieciiiliaect 
an  Isis  and  Keptliys.  The  symbolic  meaning  of 
rhcse  htatues  is  outside  of  our  scope  here  ;  but  the 
strange  duality  of  two  equal  figures  placed  side  by 
'•ids  is  parallel  to  tho  two  great  cohuims  before 
the  temple,  and  the  cnrious  feature  of  a  double 
entrance  to  jwrches  with  a  central  pillar,  as  seen 
in  the  tombs. 

rignres  of  animals  were  also  made,  a«  tho  br«zen 
serpent,  which  was  still  treasured  and  worshipneii 
down  to  the  time  of  llezckiah ;  also  the  twelve 
oxen  of  Solomon,  which  seem  to  have  been  done 
away  with  by  Almz,  astJioro  is  no  mention  of  them 
in  the  plunder  t  Jer  02)  after  he  had  reniuve«l  the 
brazen  tsea  from  theiu  (2  K  10^'),  Thiit  unnatural 
motive  of  placing  a  great  vessel  on  the  backs  of 
animals  is  unkuon-n  in  Egypt,  unleM  in  Fiome  of 
the  Asiatic  gohUmilh'a  woik  ;  but  the  same  idea 
appuars  in  Syria,  where  the  goddess  Iv^deah  Btamla 
on  n  lion's  back. 

In  embroidery  wc  K&  another  sign  of  Aitiaiic 
rather  than  tgyp.  influence.  No  embroidered  rolws 
appear  on  Egyp.  figurest,  at  least  until  i>o>;i-K\*}dic 
timet)  i  whereas  in  Babylonia  and  Aemyrin  dre&««M 
arc  confctnntly  rcpreacnted  as  being  emhroidered 
with  elaborate  patterns.  The  Egyn.  system  wa-i  that 
of  apjtiiqui  work  of  Utathcr,  whicn  w*ns  clalforately 
carried  out  in  complex  patterns  ;  and  ."iich  a  style 
of  <lecuration  still  survives  in  the  usual  tent-limng 
of  Egy]>t.  where  jueces  of  various  coloured  cIoIIih 
arc  all  sLitched  on  to  the  backing  in  a  pattern,  snd 
elabonite  iuMt-iplions  cut  out  and  applicU  in  the 
tjunn  way.  The  mention  of  large  figured  upon  the 
curtniDH  and  vail  of  Oie  tabernacle  npiHUini  as  if 
they  were  apjiiiqui ;  but  tliey  ore  only  on  the  linen 
cnrtainB,  so  that  leather  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
implied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  making  of  gold 
wire  by  cutting  up  eheet  gold  is  specially  described 
for  the  cpliod  (Hx  ^9'),  and  this  eliows  ttiat  dresson 
were  oercoinly  embroidered  with  tliread. 


urn's  AMI  SUK  nTTKiu  (t^gyptlnn),  mtsnuncU  111  FaleiCin*  am 

Until  some  extensive  and  well-directed  excava- 
tions niftv  open  up  for  us  the  remains  of  Syrian 
and  Jewish  art,  it  is  hopelesw  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  mere  outlines.  These  seem  to  show 
a  native  Syrian  style,  influencwl  mainly  by 
ATcMojio lamia,  but  also  in  some  re!«i>ecli*  by  Egypt, 
A  hingle  good  slab  of  »<T.4iiii:  might  teacb  us  lar 
more  than  all  we  know  at  jtrcftent. 

\\.  M.  Fusnos  I*ETniK. 

ARTAXERXES  (xi?fcT-ir.«.  itncynr'tf).— The  name 
is  written  Artakhshatia  in  Old  Persian,  Artak^lsu 
and  ArtaksasiHii  iii  liab.  euneiform,  and  i^  »i«rived 
from  the  I'en^ian  tirta,  '  gleat,'  and  kkiftiUra, 
'  kingdom.'  The  meaning  of  '  great  warrior, '  I  here- 
fore,  given  to  it  by  Herodotus  (vi.  OS)  i^  incorrect. 
Ardeshir  is  the  Inter  I'ersian  fonn  of  the  name. 

The  only  Artaxerxen  mentioned  in  the  OT  ii 
ArtaxerxcB  1.  Longininnns  (or  '  I^ong-handed '), 
the    M'n  of   Xerxes,    who    reigned    K.C.    40+-42."j. 
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Ewaltl,  Hitzig,  and  uthur  comincntatora  have 
hU|>|)04t>c]  llint  m  Ezr  4''"  tlic  jwMido-SnMirdia  (B.C. 
522)  is  mciint  nntlur  the  nnine  of  ArUxurxes.  Tint 
tlio  (let'iplicmicnt  of  thu  cnnclfurm  inKcr)[ilian!«  )m<i 
■iiown  tfeat  the  IVrsian  kinjr*  did  not  bear  doiihic 
names  of  the  kind  inij)1ie<l  hy  the  theory,  and  tlie 
dilHcnlty  full  by  thu  comttit'Dtaturs  hax  boon 
or<-aaiuitud  by  tliv  itiHvrtlon  of  leltvrM  wlitch  relate 
only  to  the  rcbiiildini;  of  the  city  and  walls  of 
Jeruwilem  into  the  narrnti  vo  of  the  rebnildlng  of  the 
ttriiple.  The  24th  vetne  of  the  chapter  ou^iht  im> 
uiLilintely  to  fotlou*  the  5th.    <Sce  ZsiiuimAiiLi..} 

U  nifty  havt)  boon  iu  coni>eqaence  of  the  letters 
wbifh  |«ii«>ed  betwecu  the  rcnsian  kinj,'  tind  hia 
r«i>re;wiitativ«s  in  Palestine  that  in  bis  Rcventh 
year  Ezra  vmn  allowed,  with  other  prtestft  and 
teinp1e-Mtn'ant«,  and  a  crant  from  the  imj>crinl  tix- 
oheqiier,  to  go  up  from  iJahylon  to  Jerusalem  and 
there  settle  the  alfairs  of  th(;commiiDity  (Ezr  7.  8|. 
Thirteen  years  later  (li.c.  4441,  Nchcmioli,  the  cup- 
bearer of  Artaxerxcs,  M-fts  allowed  to  leave  Siisa  for 
Jeniiuilcm  for  a  similar  piirjMitie,  the  Hnit  result  of 
his  miwion  bciiiy  the  rea-toiiition  of  the  city  walls. 

Artajcerxe«  was  the  third  eoa  of  Xerxes,  and 
after  the  afiAaftaination  of  his  fntlier  made  bis  way 
tu  the  throne  by  crushing  the  Bactrians  under  his 
brother  Uystaapca,  and  uturderin;:  another  hrulher, 
Oaritts.  In  d.c  400  (^-ypt  revolted;  hut  in  spite 
of  tho  ftsaUtaneo  rotidt:rc'd  by  Athims  to  the  rebelH, 
the  revolt  waA  ftujiprc^ned  in  n.c.  4.V>.  In  6.C.  449 
the  war  with  Ore****  was  eniled  bj*  a  treaty,  kno«"n 
as  that  of  Kallia*,  hy  which  At  hens^jave  tip  Cyprus 
and  I'ersia  renounr-cd  her  clainis  to  the  Gr.  rities 
of  Asia  Minor.  Is'ot  lonti  Bfterwanls  Meiriihyzos 
(he  Kfttrap  of  Syria  rovolti-d,  and  conifii'lliMrthe 
Peritian  king  to  agree  to  l)ii«  own  temut  of  peace. 
ArtaxerxBS  iraa  vucceeded  by  his  son  Xerxen  II. 

A.  H.  Sayck. 

ARTEMiS.— A  trusted  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
in  tlie  luter  part  of  his  life  (Tit  H'^").  Acconlia;,'  to 
Diirotheii.**  {liifil.  Mnjchiui,  Lu^H.  1077,  iii.  p.  420) 
he  hod  bwn  one  of  l!ie  70  discijilt-s,  and  was  aftf>r- 
wnrd»  bishop  of  liyjlra,  Imt  there  is  no  extant 
evidence  to  support  cither  statement.  An  Artenias 
u  honoured  in  the  Greek  Momca  for  April  28,  hut 
apparently  ho  is  not  the  same. 

Althoui*h  Jerome  [tie  nom.  Hebratcis)  treats  the 
name  oa  iTcbrcw.and  explains  it  as '  annthcnmtiTfins 
sjve  couturbans,'  it  is  undoubtedly  GrtHik.  foi  uit'd 
from  ' Afrrruii  (rf.  *R(»^t,  "UXu/ixai,  /.iivaT,  'Rva.^pn^), 
jwrhajM  hy  eoritrnctiun  from  ArtemidoniH,  a  name 
common  in  Asia  Minor.  W.  Lock. 

ARTILLERY  {1  S  20"  AV,  'weapons'  RV).— A 
general  word,  ineludiii^'  in  ita  mcaninj^  both  Ujwk 
and  arrows.  The  word  still  survives  in  the  name 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London, 
which  witji  orijonally  a  ;>iuhl  or  chih  of  archers. 

In  1  Mac  6"  '  artillcrj- '  ('  monnds  to  shoot  from,' 
KV)  is  the  tr.  of  ^tyoarAodt,  '  ranges  of  warlike 
engines '  set  ^^nst  a  Itesic^'ea  city. 

W.  E.  Baexes. 

JUIUBBOTH  (n'rifi?).  1  K  4"'  only.— A  dit-trict, 
tipparently  in  the  south  of  Judali,  near  Kephnrancl 
Soooh.     Tho  Negeh  plains  are  i>erlinps  intended. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ARDMAH  (rrpyt),  Jg  &*».— The  refuge  of  Ahime- 
lech  Mlien  driven  out  of  Shcchem,  suppOftn]  to  bo 
the  ruin  El  ^Ormrh,  on  tile  liUla  S.E.  of  Shechem. 
In  the  OnomnxiicoH  {s.v.  Kumal  it  in  plHccd  iit 
lti*-riipliis,  in  the  rcv'ion  of  l)ioH|ioli!i  (Lyduii),  which 
wiL»  '  by  many  culled  i>\ri mathu^a. '  The  viljage 
HcMU  seems  to  be  meant,  near  Kantteh.  See 
SWP  vol,  u.  aheete  xii.  nod  xiv, 

C.  R.  CoyDBB. 

ARVAD.  ARYADITE8  (111(1.  '-riv),  northommoat 
citT  of  the  Canaaiutee.  and  race  inhabiting  it  (<Jn 
hi^t  I  Ch  1").    The  city  was  built  on  an  islaiul. 


Arvad  or  Amdua,  now  RnwAd,  off  the  Syrian 
eooxt,  about  2  niilcft  from  tho  mainlanil,  3  or  4  miles 
north-oast  of  Tripolis,  scarcely  a  mile  in  eircura- 
fercnce,  nn  which  houses  were  built  close  to^'cther 
and  very  hi^'li,  bo  as  to  occomituxlate  a  lurgo  popu- 
lation in  a  small  space.  On  the  mainland  oppoMte, 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  lay  the  town  of 
AntaradoM.  According  to  Slrabu,  fugitives  from 
Sidon  Ht'tt!eii  there  and  built  the  city  in  ac.  '\S\, 
hut  these  can  only  hnve  dispossessed  or  reinforced 
older  inhabitants,  jirobably  like  tliowj  of  Sidon 
from  around  the  Persian  (Julf,  under  whom  it  had 
already  ri^^m  to  a  poMlion  of  soinu  im|)<>rtance. 
As  far  back  as  about  it.a  1100,  m-c  find  Tiglath- 
pilaser  r.  speaking  of  sailtni;  into  the  great  sea  in 
fillips  of  A.  (Schnuler,  VOHi.  173*.  In  Ezk2;»-" 
tho  men  of  A.  are  mentioned  along  M-ith  those  of 
Sidon  as  supplying  mariners  and  warriors  to  Tyre 
in  tho  time  of'lipr  glory.  In  K.C.  I3tf  the  Phien. 
town  Aradu."  was  one  of  thoj-o  named  in  a  circular 
from  the  Roman  i^cnatc  as  containing  a  lai^ 
Jfiwi}«)i  iinpulatinn,  lowanln  whom  tin;  kings  of 
Kg\''pl.,  Syria,  etc.  {to  whom  the  iltwpatch  is 
a(i<lre»i8e<r),  are  enjoinet)  to  show  favour  (1  M&o 
IS'"-**.     See  bchiircr,  HJP  II.  iL  221 ). 

J.  MaCI'HKHSON. 

ARZA  (»tr!»).— Prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah, 
in  whose  hou^c  king  Ehih  was  aa&os.tinatod  by 
Zimri  at  a  carouse  (1  K  16").  C.  K.  llUKNEV. 

ARZARETH  (2  Es  13«).— A  region  beyond  the 
river  from  which  the  ten  tribus  aro  to  return.  It 
has  been  sujiposed  to  renrewnt  the  lleb.  nviti  ]"iit 
[l>t  19=*),  and  l)ecame  tno  subject  of  nmny  later 
Jewish  legends  concerning  tlic  Sabbatic  Kivcr 
beyond  which  the  lost  tril>es  were  to  bo  found — 
variously  identified  witli  tlie  Oxus  and  the  CimgeiL 
The  true  site  of  the  Sablwtic  Kiver  is.  however, 
in  Syria,  north-east,  of  TrijKdi,  the  present  A'aAr  M 
Schta.  Xorthem  SjTia  appears  to  be  called  the 
I^nd  of  Ak/tarri  or  'westerns'  in  cuneiform 
texts.  C.  R.  COSDER. 

AS. — There  arc  some  ob.i.  nses  of  this  conj.,  but 
they  are  mofstly  quite  intelligible.  1.  As  concern- 
ing occurs  l,v4«lCh20«  Ac  28»Ro  9"  ll»  1  Co  8* 
2  Co  11"',  Ph  4'"  :  and  as  eottceming  that,  Ac  13' 
*as  c.  tliat  he  raised  him  np  from  the  Ue.od '  (Ur. 
»implv  6ti)  ;  aa  pcrtaininf{.  Ho  4',  He  '.P ;  as  touch- 
ing. On  27*=,  1  S  '2i»='.  2  K  22'\  Ml  :h''"2-:^',  Mk  12« 
Ac  fi"  21»,  Ito  ll»    I  Co  K'  Ifi",2  Co  9'.   Ph  3«, 

1  Th  4».  2  Es  15".  In  theso  phrases  (the  Ir.  is 
generally  n  simple  prep.  4wl,  tard,  and  csn.  wtpi]  the 
tuH  is  now  dro!)i»ed.  So  in  whenaa.  Sir  I'rol.  i. 
'  wbenoa  therclure  the  Grst  Jesus  died,'  Sir  33', 

2  Mao  15";  white  a«,  lie  9" ;  what  time  as, 
RarlM  Mac  6",  2  Mac  T;  like  a»,  J«r23='  Msnot 
my  wonlIikeasalire?'.\Vlsl8'^ ;  as  It  were,  Rev  8" 
'homing  as  it  were  a  lamp'  (RV  'as  a  torch') ;  cf. 
Ps  14",  Pr.  Bk.  'eating  up  my  people  as  it  wore 
bread.'  On  tho  other  hand  o^s^aa  if '  in  Ae  10", 
Bov  &*  'a  Lamb  as  it  Lad  been  stain'  (ut,  RV  'as 
though"),  13».  As  BtmidB  for  'tliaf  in  1  Mac  lO* 
12'*  'bo  OS  wo  are  delivered  from  our  enemiea.* 
In  Lk  2'"  It  i.s  an  adv.  'as  the  angek  M-ere  gone 
away  frem  them  into  heaven '  (urt,  RV  '  when '). 

J.  Hastinus. 

ABA  Tk^v,  perhaps  'heftier'). — 1.  King  of  Jndah 
c.  n.c.  0I8-S77.  The  history  of  his  reign  n.s  given 
in  I  K  IS"*-,  when  iH>mi>ared  with  Unit  in  2  Cli  14- 
10,  presents  an  exevllcnt.  illustration  of  the  difiereiit 
view-points  of  the  two  writers.  For  convenience 
we  shall  keep  tho  two  narratives  ai>art. 

(A)  Ace.  to  1  K  Ifl""'  A.  did  what  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  opposing  every  form  ot 
idolatry,  putting  away  the  ieitUsfUtn  or  ltp6ioiii)iM 
out  of  the  land,  and  removing  the  idols  which  his 
fathers  hod  made.    Ue  even  degraded  the  qneen- 
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mother  becnose  of  '  nn  abominable  ima^e'  itvf^tz) 
whiob  she  linti  mado  for  (nn]  Asherah.  Bciug 
attacked  by  Ofui^-^hn,  king  of  larael,  he  udcd  the 
treaflares  ot  the  temple  and  the  pala«c  to  buy  the 
alliance  of  Iknhodad,  kuic  of  byria,  who,  by  tlie 
vigour  of  hia  attack  upoa  tiie  N.  kuigdom,  ujHH-dLly 
coiii{>ulleil  Haa^ba  to  leavo  Juilah  iu  |il>«ou.  With 
tlie  muttiriab  of  BaUHha'n  ubondoiKHt  workn  at 
Ramah,  A.  built  Gcba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah. 
(In  Jor  41'  there  is  mention  of  a  pit  at  Mizpali 
which  A.  hod  made  *  for  ff^nr  of  Hnnsha,  king  of 
Isr.')  In  his  old  uji^e  A.  auirured  from  a  disea»«  in 
his  fceu  lie  dietl  iu  the  41  at  Tear  of  bis  reign, 
aod  waa  succeeded  by  his  r^m  deliosliaphat. 

(B)  In  2  Ch  14-16  Asa's  reformini^  zeal  ia  placed 
in  a  still  more  favonrable  light.  CJ.  2  Ch  14'  (but 
eee  15*')  with  1  K  15'*.  As  a  reward  for  this  zeal  A. 
enjoyed  puacc  and  prosperity  in  the  early  years  of 
Ills  reign,  and  during  this  period  he  built  fortrusKcs 
and  made  other  warlike  pre  para  Uonii,  assembling 
an  army  of  .'iKO.lMX)  men  {U*''-}.  He  wan  thiiH 
enabled  to  meet  and  conquer  Zorah  the  Ethiopian 
(which  Bee).  <The  hi.Htoncity  of  thin  campaign 
there  Is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,  although  the 
numbers  muitt  be  excessive).  After  thin  victory 
A.  was  met  by  the  prophet  Azariab,  the  son  i>f 
OUed,  who  exlioited  him  to  rnrry  out  further 
rcligioni!  reforms  (15''*).  In  oU><lience  to  this  cull, 
a  popular  assembly,  representing  not  only  Judah, 
but  certain  <listricts  of  the  N.  kingdom,  was  held 
at  Jcrus.  in  the  3rd  month  of  the  L5th  year  of  A.'s 
reign.  A  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into  to 
seeK  the  Lord  with  all  tliuir  heart  and  all  tiK'ir 
soul  (16").  On  account  of  A.'s  conduct  in  thix 
natter,  another  period  of  peace  waft  enjoyed  by  the 
land,  which  continued  till  the  35lh  year  nf  his 
reign  do"*}.  In  his  SflLh  year  [W")  war  broke  ont 
with  iiaasha,  king  of  I.^rael,  nnd  A.  hired  the  help 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  This  action  was  viewed  by 
Hanani  Ihe  aecT  aa  indicAling  a  want  of  f«ith  iii 
God,  and  he  aililrefiKed  reproacliesand  thrnAt^nings 
to  the  king,  who  thereupon  cast  the  faithful  pro- 
phet into  prison,  and  at  the  eame  time  began  to 
oppress  some  of  hisaubjecta  (IG'*-).  As  a  punish- 
tncntfur  this  he  was,  in  his  3dth  year,  attaukixl  by 
a  dis^uase  in  hi»  feet,  which  led  him  to  seek  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  phymcinni*  {Ifi'^).  Upon  his  death 
LDtho4Ut  year  of  \iU  reign  he  was  buried  with 
most  gorgeous  funeral  rites  {Ifl'*). 

The  Chronicler's  additions  to  the  earlier  narrative 
DompriHc,  then,  A.'s  building  of  fortresses  and  other 
warlike  preparations,  his  nctory  over  the  Ethiop. 
king,  niort)  detailed  s{>ecLlieations  of  time,  Inf 
sevt^rity  towiinis  Haiiuni  and  others,  and  t.ht> 
details  as  to  his  obseqaies.  The  subjectivity  of 
the  Chmnieler  is  marked  througltout,  but  there  in 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  lor  tlie  basis  at  least  of 
these  additions  ho  had  docimii;ntarT  authority, 
although  verj-  .-tt^riou.-*  difficulties,  whidi  have  never 
been  sutiKlucturily  u\plaitii;d,  attach  to  the  chrono- 
)o^  of  his  narrative.  These  are  fully  diseussed 
in  we  literature  cited  below. 

2.  A  Lovite,  the  father  of  Bcrechiah  (1  Ch  0"). 
See  GBKBALOor. 

LmmATmE Crar,  Ge:  JMeA.  d.  A.T.  1S7  ff. ;  W.  R.  Smith, 

OTJC»  HI.  147  :  Havce.  UfM  ;iC3  f..  *0M.  :  WdlliSUWH.  Oft. 
ttr.  (18T8)  p.  212  ;  KilU-l,  UiA.  c/ Iltb.  U.  24S  fl. 

J.  A.  Seliiie. 
A8ADIAS  {'Afftt3fai,  prob.=nnK:,  *J"  ia  kind,'  cf. 
1  Ch  3").— An  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar  P). 

ASAHEL  ('?tc-'>^u.)  is  the  name  of  four  men  men- 
tioned in  OT.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Zeruiab, 
I)avid'8  sister,  and  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai. 
He  was  famuuti  for  his  swiftness  uf  foot,  a  much 
valued  gift  in  ancient  tlmfs.  He  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  heroes,  probably  the  third  of  the 
second  three  ^2  S  2SP*}.     He  was  oLk)  commander 


of  a  division  in  Davi<l'9  anny  (1  Ch  ^V).  lie  was 
skin  by  Abner  (2  S  2^"-'^).  2.  A  Levitc,  who  with 
other  iva  Levites  nnd  priesia  went  tliruugliout  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  in  the 
rei^  of  Johoshaphnt  {3  Ch  17").  3.  A  subordinate 
colleotor  of  oiTorings  and  tithes  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekinh  (2  Ch  31^).  4.  Jonathan,  son  of  A., 
opposed  Ezra's  action  in  conncY^ion  with  the  divorce 
of  foreign  wives  (Ezr  iO").  W.  Mum. 

ASAIAH  (-x^rv,  'J"  hath  made').—!.  One  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  Josiah  to  conKult,  HuJtIah  the 
prophetesB,  2  K  ^w'*  (AV  Aiahlah),  2  Ch  ai*. 
2.  One  of  the  Simeonite  princes  who  attacked  the 
shepherds  of  Gedor,  1  Ch  4**.  3.  A  Merarite  «  ho 
took  port  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jeru.s.,  1  Ch  Q"* 
15"- ".  4.  The  first-bom  of  the  Khilonitts,  1  Ch  9', 
called  in  Neb  11<^  Moaseiah.  J.  A  iiELBIE. 

ASANA  (A  'A<nud,  B  'Aae),  1  Es  5".— His  de- 
scendants were  among  the  'temple  servants'  or 
NetHinim  who  retomed  nHth  Zerubbabcl :  be  il 
called  Asnaii  (n;98,  'Kat^i),  Err  SJ**.  Nebendoh 
omits.  H.  St.  J.  Tiiackkrav. 

ASAPH  (1^9  'gatherer').—!.  The  father  of 
.loab,  the  'recorder'  or  chronicler  at  the  court  of 
Ilezekiab  (2  K  IS'*-"  etc).  2.  The  '  keeper  of  the 
king's  forest,'  to  whom  king  Arta:itcrxej)  addressed 
a  letter  directing  him  to  supply  yehemiah  with 
timber  (Neh  2*).  3.  A  Korahite  (1  Ch  20'),  same 
as  Abiasaph  (wh.  see).  4.  The  eponym  of  one  of 
ibe  three  guilds  which  conducted  the  muuical 
services  of  llie  temple  iu  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  15'"'  etc.).  The  latter  traces  thi«  arrange- 
ment to  the  appointment  of  David,  in  whose  reign 
Asaph,  who  w  called  'the  seer'  (2  Ch  29*').  is 
supposed  to  have  lived.  Wo  really  know  practi- 
cally nothing  about  tlio  wombip  in  the  tirst  temple, 
althongh  the  pro^iability  that  the  musical  senice 
was  evpH  then  to  a  wrlaia  extent  organised,  is 
witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the  ret\im  from 
exile  'the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph'  (Neh  7", 
Ezr  2*'},  are  mentioned  as  a  class  whose  functions 
were  recognised  and  well  established.  At  first  the 
Asapkites  alone  seemed  to  have  foniK-d  the  temple 
choir,  and  in  tho  time  of  Ezra  and  NLibt-miiUi 
(wherever  we  have  the  memoirs  of  the  latter  in 
their  original  form)  tliey  are  not  yet  reckoned 
among  the  Levitts,  At  a  later  period  they  shore 
the  musical  service  with  the  *  sons  of  Korah '  (see 
KoRAiiiTKS).  When  the  latter  become  portfirs  nnd 
d()orkeei>enif  the  guild  of  Asaph  nppeurs  snpplo- 
niHUtttd  iiy  those  of  Heman  and  Ktlmn  ;  and  as,  in 
tlio  estimation  of  the  Chronicler  {r.  ^*l  n.c.), 
I^vitical  deHcent  is  necoasary  for  the  purformanca 
of  such  functiouB,  the  genealogies  of  Asaph* 
Heman,  and  Ethan  are  traced  respeutively  to 
(lershom,  Koliath,  and  Merari,  the  sons  of  Leri 
(1  Ch  (i^-*^).  W.  R.  Smith  (OTJC  p.  2M,  n.) 
remarks  that  (he  '  oldest  attempt  to  incorj-orate  the 
Asaphites  witli  the  Luvitua  swums  to  be  found  in  the 
priestly  part  of  the  Pentateucli,  where  Abiasaph, 
"  the  father  of  Asaph,"  or  in  other  words  the 
eponym  of  tbe  Asaphito  guild,  is  made  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Koroh  (Ex  &»*).'  Pss  50  and  TA-MS 
have  the  superscription  l?)",.  which  means  in  all 
probability  that  they  once  belonged  to  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  Asaphit«  choir  (see  Psalms). 

LmnATCHE.— Uu«i«i,  £*!.  of  Itnul,  IL  304,  lit.  77:  Onf, 
fJoAichL  B.  attA.T.  Ta,  7:!0n.;  WelinaoKD.  ewhtohlr,  1^% 
n.:  HenMd.  Gt^-hifkU  tUt  Kuttw  Itrvl,  L  aSTt;  Sobtlnr, 
//Jpa  1.  fflif..  i.Tir;  Ciieyjit,0ri9tn  t^Ptalttr.lOX.  111. 

.1.  A.  Sfxdie. 
ASARA  <'Affap<l,  AV  Azara),  1  Es  -V'.— His  sona 
were  among  the  tcmidc  scr^'ants  or  Netliinim  who 
returned  mider  Zcruboabel :  omitted  hi  the  parallel 
lists  in  Ezr  and  Xeh.         H.  ST.  J.  Thackerav. 
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AS&RAHEL  {'AaapofUX  k  Y.  Zoj»ftA  A»  AY 
ft&runel).  —  A  ntuiie  vrliose  mcanmg  U  quite 
imcert&in  (1  Mac  14").     See  KVm. 

ASIBEL  {^try*.  AV  AsEu^el).  —  A  »n  of 
Jeliallelt;!.  I  Ch  4".     Sec  GeNEALOQT. 

ASBASAKETH  (1  Es  O*).— A  long  of  Aasyria, 
probably  a  tomipt  form  of  the  name  Esarhaddon, 
wliicli  18  found  in  the  parallel  passage  Ezr  4'. 
AV  form  AxbajareLh  oomes  from  tbe  Vulg.;  LXX 
has  'Aa;iaKa^6i$  B,  ^Aa^aeap^S  A ;   Syr.   A^LDA^  f 

(Aabukptiath).  Q.  A.  White. 

ABCALOH.— Jth  2*    I  Mac   lO*  11"  12»,  for 

ASHKEUIK. 

ABCEMSIOH. — Ascension  in  the  name  pven  to 
that  final  witlulrawal  of  the  Kisen  Chmt  rrom  His 
diBciplcs  which  in  dcBcribod  in  Ac  P"-.  There  ia 
uo  acL-oont  of  anythLn;i;  exactly  like  it  in  the  OT. 
though  the  oame  wurd  has  tx»en  applied  to  Uio  de- 
parture of  EuoL-h  and  of  Elijflii  from  this  life.  In 
Sir  44"  aa  in  He  11*  Enoon's  removal  in  called  a 
translation  {nrrtriSt)},  but  in  Sir  49'*  tui  in  Ac  1" 
it  is  an  aasumption  (d*>«A4^0C<r  dir6  t^i  y^t).  This 
last  alone  seems  to  bo  empluyeil  of  Elijah.  In 
the  LXX  of  2  K  2"  we  have  i^W^pT)  'ilXioiy  rt- 
avtotiatui  ui  tit  rU  oi-pavdr,  and  tu  Sir  48'  Elijah  la 
6  iraS^uLipOtli  i»  XoiXari  rifiit.  Chej'ne's  Haili/wing 
of  Critinxm  trrata  this  last  as  'the  grandest  prose 
poem  in  the  OT/  hut,  even  so,  it  opened  the  miud 
to  the  idea  that  human  life  nu};lit  have  another 
ianw  than  tliat  vkich  awaits  it  in  tbe  ordinary 
ooone  oi  nature. 

Ln  the  NT  the  A.  does  not  balk  largely  as  an 
independent  event.  lu  Mt  it  la  not  mentioned  at 
all.  lu  Mk  ic  ii  found  only  in  the  dubiou:^ 
appendix  (lb'"),  and  there  it  la  narrated  in  OT 
words,  a  fact  which  f?ii"pe«t«  that  tlio  writer  is 
recording  what  he  believed,  not  what  he  had 
seen.  Tho  first  half  of  the  verso — iyeX^n^t&yj  ilt 
TJW  o^pai-ip  —  is  from  2  K  2"  ;  and  the  second — 
^rf*Kr«T  it  it^iur  ToC  9<c&--from  Pa  110*.  The 
eaplicit  referenue  in  Kk  24"  {SU<rryi  ir'  airrurv  gal 
oft^pcro  </j  ri*  oCfiafiv)  has  tho  last  five  words 
doably  bracketed  in  WU.  'The  A.,'  they  say  in 
a  note,  '  apparently  did  not  lie  within  tbu  proper 
scope  of  the  GoBpeUt,  an  accu  in  tlieir  Lxnuine  tcxt.s ; 
ita  true  place  waa  at  the  head  of  tiie  Act«  of  the 
Aiiostles,  as  the  preparation  fnr  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  thus  the  Wi^inning  of  tho  history  of  the 
Church.'  Thp  insertion  of  tlio  words,  dft^ptro  tit 
TA»a&pa»6w,in  Lk  24^'.  would  thus  be  due  to  some  one 
who  assamed  that '  a  separation  from  the  disciples 
at  the  close  of  a  Gospel  must  be  the  A.*  But  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  tnat  I.uke  mc^a-tis  in  theae  Teraes 
(S***"**)  to  dejieribu  t/ie  final  oeparation  of  Jesua 
from  Hi»  dificiples,  so  tliat  the  a&sumption  in  ques- 
tion would  bo  juHitied  ;  and  the  diihculty  remains 
nntonched,  that  this  final  separation,  whatever  it-t 
ciToimutances,  seems  to  take  place,  on  the  mo»t 
aatoral  construction  of  the  whole  pa-isage  (vv."'"), 
on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection  day,  whereas  in 
Ac  1  it  is  forty  days  later.  In  tho  1-ourtb  Goepel 
there  are  luura  explicit  referennes  to  the  A.  than 
in  any  of  tho  rest,  but  no  narrative.  '  What  if  ye 
shall  see  the  8on  of  Man  ascending  {^t^^hoyra) 
where  he  was  before?' (6'*^}-  More  notxil.le  still  ts 
thela&guage  of20*^,  where  Jeauii^ayii  to  Mar)>  Mag- 
dalene. *  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  have  not  yet  aacendwl 
(d>-ii^f?*r*a)  to  tho  Father :  but  go  to  my  brethren 
and  tell  them,  I  ascend  (di'a^ali'u)  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  mv  God  and  your  God.'    The 

frebent  tense  in  this  fast  claiiAC  is  not  quite  clear, 
t  might  describe  wliat  wae  immincut,  an  A.  clo^ 
at  hand  ;  but  Westcott  renders  it,  '  1  am  aacund- 
»ot.  I.— ri 


ing.'as  if  the  prooeaa  had  actually  be^un.  '  In  one 
sense  the  change  symboliwid  by  the  viHihle  A.  wbm 
being  wrongbt  for  the  apostles  during  tho  forty- 
days,  aa  they  g^adnally  became  familiari»ed  with 
the  phenomena  of  Christ's  higher  life'  (Com.  on 
jn  ^'').  But  it  is  confuting  to  combine  with 
the  viuible  A.  the  idea  of  sometliing  going  on  in 
the  aiwstles'  minds  for  six  weeks  betore.  Christ's 
maniteirtatiuns  of  Himself  during  tlio»o  wufjk^  to 
Ilia  disciples,  undoubtedly  fauiilmrifsttd  tliem  with 
tho  idea  that  now  He  no  more  behinged  to  this 
world,  but  bad  another  and  higher  mode  of  beinp  ; 
but  tho  A.,  as  a  separate  event,  is  more  than  tliis. 
It  is  the  solGmn  close  of  even  such  manifestations, 
and  the  exaltation  uf  Ohrint  into  a  life  where  con- 
tact with  Him  may  1m  more  close  and  intimate 
than  over  [this  is  the  force  of  '  Touch  me  not :  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended'},  but  raajit  be  purely 
spiritual.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  (1**-)  the  A.  narrative 
is  moat  complete.  Jesus  had  been  speaking  to  tbe 
disciples  about  tho  universal  dcstmatiou  of  Uis 
kingdom,  and  the  promised  gift  uf  tho  tinirit,  and 
a«  Ho  finished  He  wa«  taken  up  [tv^pB-n — neru  only 
in  NT  iipplied  to  tlia  A.)  while  Uiey  looked  on, 
and  a  cloud  rcceivud  Uim  out  of  their  sight.  Two 
men  in  white  rainient  assnred  the  apostles  that  He 
would  come  In  like  inanDer  u  they  had  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven. 

Tho  Kpisilea  may  be  said  to  look  at  Christ  in 
His  exaltation,  *  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,* 
and  rather  to  involve  the  A.  than  to  refer  directly 
to  it.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  several  in  which 
allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  same  event  as  is 
described  in  Acts.  Eph  4*'^"  is  one.  Christ  is 
thoro  spoken  of  as  ^  iyo.^a,t  irwtfAvu  «dvrwi>  tAv 
ovpafwv.  Similarly,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  more 
poetic  and  less  historical  flavour  in  the  words,  we 
read  of  Him  in  Ue  4"  as  J«X>|Xud6ra  rout  aCMvoit 
and  in  7^  as  it^ri\ifrepoi  rC)v  oitpavuv  yrri/itfoi.  flier* 
ia  less  daluety  u  to  the  rclerenco  in  I  P  S'^  4f 

irrir  if  ic(i^  #<0it  voptvOtii  fit  oi-panliv,  ond  in  the 
hymn  dted  in  1  Ti  3"  i¥tX^n<fi€ij  4^  SAfp,  where 
the  same  word  is  ufted  as  in  Mark  and  in  Acta. 

It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  A.  is  nut  separ- 
ately omphaaized  in  the  NT  as  an  event  distinct 
from  the  Resurrection,  or  from  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion to  which  it  was  the  etulcmn  entrance.  But  it 
is  quite  false  to  aay  that  it  ia  identified  with  either, 
or  that  Kesnrrectiun,  A.,  and  sittinj;  at  God's  right 
hand,  are  all  namiis  for  tho  same  tbing.  Certainly 
each  of  them  might  be  used  in  any  figc,  and  they 
might  be  used  still  as  a  comprehen.^ive  name 
for  the  ^lory  of  Chrlnt,  but  this  does  not  abolish 
the  distmetion  between  them.  When  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  'manifested  hini^lt'  to  His 
di-'sciplea.  Already  Ho  belonged  to  another  world, 
and  it  was  only  wlieu  He  would  that  He  put  Him- 
self in  any  relation  with  thoHe  who  had  laved  Him 
in  thi.t.  After  cai;li  manifefltatiun  He  p.irled  from 
them  :  how,  we  cannot  tell  ;  the  NT  only  sug- 
gfsts  that  it  was  not  in  that  way  which  marked 
the  A.  When  faith  in  the  Itesurrectiou  was  as- 
Bun.<d  in  the  apostles'  hearts ;  when  Ho  bad  ex- 
pounded to  them  the  Christian  .significance  of  the 
OT,  and  the  universal  dcxtiniitiun  of  tho  gospel ; 
when  He  had  again  proniL^ed  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
endue  them  with  iiower  from  on  high,  He  parted 
from  them  for  the  last  time  in  such  a  way  that 
they  knew  it  was  the  last;  Uo  passed  with  some- 
thing like  kingtr  state  to  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the 
Father.  To  talk  about  Copemicauism  in  this 
connexion,  and  to  object  to  the  whole  idea  of  the 
A.  because  we  cannot  put  down  the  heaven  into 
which  Jesus  entered  on  a  star-map.  is  to  mlscon- 

,  ceive  the  Resutrectlon.  and  everything  connected 
with  it.   The  Lord  of  glory  manitL'&ted  Himself  to 

'.  Ilii  own,  and  at  last  put  a  term  to  th^^c  iimnifusta- 
tiouH  in  &  mode  as  gracious  aa  it  wa^  sublime :  but 
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the  wtioto  seriea  of  evenU  ia  one  with  which  as- 
trotiouy  liika  nothing  to  do. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  arj^rue  back  from 
the  phBiiomeiia  of  th«  Kiiiiillua,  through  LUcku  of 
ilio  (i<»i>c>I«,  to  the  QODoliudon  that  the  Christian 
Itclicf  in  tho  cxnltution  of  Jesus  created  Uie  beiiu- 
tiful  mjth  of  tho  A.  Westcott  and  Hort  may  be 
riffht  in  their  Bugpc«tioD  tliat  the  A.  doe*  not 
b^ong  to  the  idea  of  a  Gospel,  though  the  sugges- 
tion doe*  not  of  it^lf  R^em  nonelusivc  ;  but  cvnn  if 
lii8  Baal  jMirting  of  Jeaua  is  roferred  to  in  Lit  24*', 
and  even  if  the  liate  in  not  tlie  name  nn  in  Ac  I, 
it  does  uut  follow  tltat  the  story  in  Acttt  is  mytlii- 
caJ.  Lake  may  hare  learned  the  details  more 
acciirat«Iyin  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
composition  of  his  two  works ;  ana  in  any  case  it  is 
}ii[{hly  iiiipi'ubublc  that  a  niyih-pioducuic;  spirit, 
which  liiid  the  same  motive  to  iiupel  it  irom  the 
flrst  hour  the  Itcxurrcction  wfui  proacbod,  should 
have  suddenly  (an  it  would  be  in  this  cose]  gener- 
ateid  an  A.  myth  at'  the  very  moment  when  it 
would  diiilocnte  St.  Lake's  histories.  Neither  in 
there  any  reason  to  oppose  to  each  other,  as  many 
do,  the  A.  narrative  and  what  is  called  the  religiooa 
idea  underlying  it,  na  hutik  i»  opiKMwd  to'  kernel. 
Tlio  Christian  faith  certainly  holds  that  '  Christ, 
as  the  tranpfignred  One.  is  absolutely  exempt  from 
the  limitntionHof  vntth  and  nature,  and  that  He, 
the  eveT-living  One,  is  the  head  of  humanity, 
exalted  in  clorr,  in  whom  humanity  ia  constious 
of  its  own  exaltation'  (Sehcnkel,  liihcl- Lexicon, 
s.v.  UiiuiUL-Uahrt  Jesu).  But  the  A.  atorv  ia  not 
the  husk  u(  which  this  faith  is  the  kernel.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  l:u«L  and  a])|>ttrunlly  the  moHt  impus- 
iog  of  tlioiiu  munife^tationx  of  tbe  Kiu^n  One  to 
which  thlt  faitli  owes  its  oricin.  No  kind  of  ob- 
jection lies  agninKt  tho  A.  which  does  not  lie  also 
against  the  Kesurrection.  Its  hist^iricity  is  of  the 
aame  kind,  thonpli  tlie  direct  attestation  of  it  is 
less;  and  the  manifestAtion  of  Christ,  at  a  later 
date,  under  ijuitu  uxcoptJonal  circumatjinraM,  to  St. 
1'ruI  at  his  conversion,  wbile  it  is  in  liarmony  with 
the  fHLtt  of  the  A.,  does  not  really  alTect  ilH  tujniifi- 
cunce  a:!  the  formal  cessation  of  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation. 

In  itself  the  A.  is  no  more  than  a  point  of 
tranKition  :  its  tliculogieal  Miguilicnnce  cannot  Ih> 
distinguished  from  thai  of  the  Kesiirrcntion  and 
Exaltation  of  Christ-  If  »"e  regard  Chri.'it  merely 
aK  ideal  man,  tlie  A.  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
nianifestJitinn  of  tnimnn  nature  and  it-s  destiny  : 
this  exaltation,  and  not  the  corruption  of  the  grave, 
is  what  God  made  man  for.  Man  is  not  revealed  in 
moral  character  8im[dv  ;  there  is  a  mode  of  being 
which  answont  to  ideal  goodntwi,  mid  the  A.  xa  our 
clearest  look  at  it.  Il  we  regard  it  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  it  merges  in  liia 
exaltation  as  God's  ackmnvleiigment  of  that  work, 
and  tfafl  rewuU  bestowed  on  him  for  it  (see  V\i 
2^'")-  I'  ^e  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  future,  it 
i>eems  to  be,  judged  by  our  Lord's  oivn  word."  in 
LkLM",  Ac  l»,  and  Jn'M-Jfl,  the  condition  of  Hi.s 
sending  the  Spirit  in  the  jtower  of  which  the 
apoalles  were  to  preach  repentance  and  remisKion 
ol  sins  everywhere.  It  enthroned  Him.  not  only 
in  tlieir  imaginations,  but  in  reality  ;  He  was  abtc 
now  to  exercise  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
*  Being  therefore  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  thcjiromiseof  the  IlolvCiliost.  Ho  hath 
7>oured  forth  this  wbitdi  yeseeandliear.  Forna%'id 
ii>ii:ended  not  into  llic  hcavuua  '  [oiic  d*^^)j).  This  in 
the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  prevails  in  the  NT. 

LmcRATnui,— The  mibject  is  4it".ii8w;<l  in  nil  th*  I.ive«  o( 
OhriM :  u  t.vpl(:al  on  rinp««lt«  «ii«t«  nwy  b«  natn«d  Neainlvr 

LtS4IT.  tni;.  tr)  ftii't  UftM.  Uf«eh\ehU  Juu,  t  113.  See  kIK) 
hte,  J'ft«  ApotKe^  Cntd,  p.  fkff.,  Uio  comrornUlora  on  Ac 
1»*T, ;  Mlll>i,'3n.  At<*n*<aH  and  Hrarvntf  frC^hwxt,  L«ct  I.; 
and  KaowliDg.  H'Htmm  qf  Its  BpiatU*.  p.  S8?  ff. 

J.  Dennev. 


ASCENT  is  tho  rendering  in  AV  of  three  Heb. 
words.  1.  n^a?  ma'ilUh,  usol  of  the  '  aHceut  (pass) 
uf  Akrabbini '  (Nu  34*),  and  the  '  aitcent  of  tho  Mt. 
uf  l.>live!< '  {2  S  IS").  UcHides  thcHj  two  iniitancefl 
(all  that  occur  in  AV),  KV  correctly  gives  the 
name  rendering   'oBeent,'    where    A  V  uses   such 

Sill  rases  aa  'the  going  up  to,'  in  Jos  10^*^  15*-'  18", 
g  8",  1  S  9",  2  S  15*',  *2  K  «-•',  2  Ch  2U'»  32",  Is  1&», 
Jer  48*,  in  all  of  whicli  the  same  Heb.  term  ^J'g?  is 
cmidoyed.  The  plural  ri'?^5  of  the  cognate  feni. 
form  occurs  in  the  well-known  tittw  uf  several 
pRalniB  (ni'?i-5ii  tt,  AV  '  Song  of  degrees,'  KV 
'  i>ung  of  aBcenis ').  See  FsAi.MS.  2.  -i^7  '6laht  is 
rendered  '  ascent '  bv  both  AV  and  RV  in  1  K  It)*, 
'  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  int<3  the  house  of 
the  Lord,*  afthougb  RVm  ofl'ers  as  an  a!i«rnativo 
rendering,  '  \i\»  burut-otTcring  which  he  otlcrtxl  in,' 
etc.  This  la.it  i.<4  certainly  the  ui^iial  meaning  of 
n^i',  and  there  appears  to  he  no  aulhcient  reason  for 
departing  from  it  in  the  present  instonca  If 
Solomon  offered  sacrilices  on  the  colossal  scale 
referred  to  in  1  K  8*,  the  admiration  of  the  qacen 
of  SJhcba  was  natural  enough.  This  is  tho  view  of 
the  passage  taken  by  Kittel,  Iteuss,  Kaniphaoscn, 
KautTscJt,  Ate,  and  it  has  the  support  of  l.XX 
(oXoKaiVrutrt*-),  Syriac  and  VnJg.  3,  in  the  jwirallol 
l>aflsage  2  Ch  9*  we  find  n;^^  altyynh.  This  word 
stiguiltes  eltiewhere  an  'upper  chamber '  (i'rf;>v<w), 
and  it  is  so  rendered,  or  hy  'chamber'  alone,  in 
1  K  17"-=",  2  K  4"-  ",  2  S  18",  I  Ch  23",  2  Oh  3», 
Neh  a»  Ps  104*-  «,  Jer  22"»-  '*  (in  Jg  3=*- »  both  A  V 
and  KV  have  '  parlour '). '  If  wo  retain  tho  MT,  we 
iiiutit  uuder.'jland  tlic  reference  to  1m>  to  an  upiier 
xihamber  which  Solomon  'was  building  (observe  the 
imperf.  «!>v;)  uiwm  tlie  temple.  Thin,  however, yields 
nn  imprul»hle  and  unsuitable  mciuiing.  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  text  ought  to  be  corrected  from  ^n-^a 
Co  vpsSy  (LXX  ASoxatT^fiaTo.)  in  conformity  with 
1  K  10"  [see  notes  on  2  Ch  9*  by  Kittct  in  Haupt's 
S/trrtd  Siks.  (ifOT,  and  by  Kautwch  in  Ilril.  Schr. 
iJ.  A.T.).  .1.  A.  Selbie. 

A8EJIS  CAvataf),  I  Es  B".— One  of  the  sons  of 
Annas  who  agreed  to  put  away  his  *  strange '  wife, 
called  Isahijali  {^.T"  =  *  whom  J'  lends'},  E»r  10". 

ASEBEBIAS  ('A^c^Tr^iai,  AV  Asebebla).  —  A 
L<;vite  wlio  accompanied  Ezra  to  Jems.,  1  Es  8**. 

ASEBIAS  (A  'AirtSii,  B  omits,  AV  AsebU}.— A 
Lovite  who  retumoa  with  Ezra,  1  Es  8*. 

ASENATH  (nri<!.— The  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On,  and  wife  of  Juscph.  She  M'as  the 
moLhcr  of  Kphraim  and  Maii:uyM>h  (Gn  4l*'-»*46^). 
The  name  nury  mean  '  Iwlonging  to  (or  favourite 
of!  Neilh'  [Ox/.  Beh.  Lex.  a.v.).  She  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Greek  Church  apparently  on 
Dee.  13,  ancf  by  tho  Ethiopian  on  the  \»t  of 
Senne.  The  story  of  A.  has  Imen  mode  the 
subject  of  a  remarkable  novel  wiiich  exists  in 
(ireuk  {tlio  original  language),  Syriac,  Arrucnian, 
and  Latui,  as  well  as  is  many  mediwal  Euroi>ean 
VHrwons  made  from  the  l^tln.  The  Latin  is 
itielf  not  older  than  the  13th  cent.,  and  is  the 
work,  us  i.*  beliei'cd,  of  Roliert  Grosseteste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  of  one  of  the  scholars  oasoei- 
oted  with  him.  The  name  of  the  romance  ia 
either  the  History  of  A,  or  The  Book  of  the  Con- 
fi^gnon  uf  A.  It  baa  t«en  assigned  br  its  last 
yilitor,  1^.  liatiflul,  to  the  6th  cent.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Syriac  version  is  as  old  as  the 
6th  cent.,  and  the  proliability  i»  that  the  original 
is  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  cent. 

In  its  present  iovm  it  is  a  Christian  version  of  a 
Jewish  legend.  A  full  account  of  the  storj'  may  be 
seen  in  HortV  article  in  Smith'»i)i(r/.  Christ.  litoffr. 
Summarised  it  runs  thus :  A.  is  tlie  proud  and  bcauti- 
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fill  danglitfir  of  PenUiplircs  of  HeliopotiA.  She  livea 
in  nm;;uirM-ont  (^.^cltuion  and  dospUeiiall  mun.  Her 
fnliier  ami  mother  propose  tlmt  slie  shnll  marry 
Joseph. now  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh.  She  rejects 
Ihe  tliijuj-'lit  with  scorn.  Huuever,  Jowph  soon 
arrives  at  the  hoMsc  od  one  of  his  journeys  ihrougli 
K^rpb  to  cultect  rorii.  Awuiatli  kcvh  him  mid  at  utnw 
fnlls  in  tovc.  But  Jum-ph,  who  )uu  a  horror  of  all 
women,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,  and  um- 
not  eren  kias  her,  since  ahe  worships  idols.  He 
Meases  her,  and  then  sho  retired  to  her  room. 
Here  she  shots  herdeli  up  tor  sevtu  days  in  sack- 
cloth and  a^hus,  throws  her  idutu  out  of  tiio  window, 
and  does  strict  pcomicc.  On  tiio  Sth  day  ehc 
utters  a  long  jirayer.  Thereafter  an  anget  (;ouied 
to  her  in  thu  form  of  Josuph  and  hleHxes  her,  and 
gives  her  to  eat  of  a  mystic  huneycomt>,  on  which 
the  sijp  of  the  crass  in  mode.  A.,  then  accepted 
uf  God,  arrays  herself  id  heautiful  garments,  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  Joseph,  who  now  returns  to 
the  house.  The  pnrentJt  are  away,  but  the  bo> 
tfothol  takes  place  in  their  ah«eni;e  ;  ami  then  the 
wedding  in  I'lmiaoli's  preseuce.  At  lhi»  |>oiiit  the 
Antieniati  vfrHiun  makes  a  break,  and  eii<ls  the  fit«t 
]>art ;  here  fthw  in  -Syr.,  Ann.,  and  Lat.,  but  not 
in  any  known  Greek  MS,  occurs  a  lamentation  of 
AsenaUi  for  her  former  pride. 

Tho  second  part  of  thu  hook  coulains  the  story 
first  of  A.'s  introduction  to  Jacob  when  he  came  to 
Kgypt,  and  then^  at  great  length,  of  an  attempt  on 
the  port  of  I'hnraiih's  lirHlborn  sun  to  alxlnct  A., — 
an  attempt  in  which  he  enliMls  thf  services  of  Dan 
and  Gad,  and  in  whuth  Ite  'i»  \itM&l  hy  Itenjamin, 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  loseii  his  life.  This  iiart  o( 
the  btorj-,  which  is  very  well  told,  has  horcllj-  any 
leligiuua  interest,  save  in  the  forgiveness  ot  Dun 
and  God  by  A.  But  in  the  lirst  jiort  of  the  book 
rfae  religious  element  is  for  more  pruuiinenu 
Stress  is  laid  un  puritv  and  on  repe-nUiii'.'e. 

The*'oiro»  (Tf'/ra  of'^the  book,  or  rather,  of  the 
Jewish  legend  which  lies  Ixshind  it,  is  to  evade  the 
difficnlty  of  Joseph'^  marriage  witli  a  hcathmi 
wife:  and,  as  Uatitlbl  and  Opjienheijti  (see  Lit.) 
hare  shown,  the  original  lugend  made  A.  a  Jewesti 
hy  birth.  It  identified  her  with  tim  daughter  of 
IJinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  of  Shecheni.  This 
has  been  slurred  over  in  the  Greek  novel ;  but  it 
is  impliwl  by  certain  words  in  the  Syriac,  where 
A.'s  visit  to  Jacob  is  descril»ed. 

The  romancQ  is  altogether  one  of  the  moot 
successful,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  that  thu 
afiOGryphal  litorature  aflbrdK.  It  wa.i  widely 
known  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  extracts  from 
it  which  Krater  Vincentius  (Vincent  of  Beanvais) 
iuulndod  in  bis  Specvium  HutoriaU  in  the  13th 
oentory. 

LnSRATVMB.— VlDccnfa  hAl.  veninn  and  ft  (ragidcQt  of  th« 
Or.  In  Plkbrloins'  Cod.  Fttud.  V.  T. :  Synau  in  Lknd'i  Anaedvtm. 
Sj/riaea,  UL  1870 ;  Iai.  U.  ot  8yri«c  br  Opnenhnm.  FaduU 
JmoIU  tt  AtttiHka.  lim :  Ur.  bjr  P.  BatxOor  {roiu  tmir  UBS  in 
Stviia  Patrutieet,  isao ;  IaL  («oinpIet«  version)  Troni  two  C&m. 
|jirtd(«  MS8  conuDUQlcaM  t>]r  tlw  imsrnt  wriur  to  M.  Ilaliffol. 

Veafce  by  P.  Bo^  M,  K.  JamES. 

A8H  (nK  'onsn,  wlrvt,  pinus]  (Is  44",  AV.  RV 
has  fir,  with  ash  in  m.].— The  conditions  to  he 
fulfiUe^l  bv  thi.4  tree  are  tlmt  its  wood  should 
\v  suitable  to  l>u  carved  into  an  image,  and 
vwd  for  fuel ;  that  it  should  l>e  a  familiar  tree, 
ptanltd,  u  distitig:uishe<l  from  tlie  forest  trees 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  uf  tho  verse  ;  and 
that  it  t*hovild  bo  nourished  by  rain,  and  not  bv 
artificial  irriiration,  as  in  the  c-u^  of  almont  all 
the  cultivated  trees  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  These 
L'uoditiuns  exclude  several  of  the  candidates.  They 
make  it  improbable  that  the  unknown  tree  'arnn, 
described  b^-  Abu  Fadli  as  growing  in  Arabia 
Petrva,  i»  intended.    Sueh  a  tree  would  not  he 


likely  to  be  planted,  nor  to  thrive  out  of  the 
stations  where  it  is  indigenous.  Sidvadora  Per- 
.lica,  pro]Mi«ed  by  Kojde,  is  a  desert  sbnili,  with  a 
trunk  out  of  which  it  would  be  inipossihle  Co  tind 
a  piece  largo  enough  to  carve  into  a  graven  imager 
and  in  every  other  wnv  quite  unsuit&ole.  Lather's 
nurmiiiu,  that  the  liual  i  uf  tlie  Hob.  original  in  a  I, 
aud  that  the  tree  is  a  cedar,  in  forbidden  by  the 
pruviouH  nientiou  of  tho  cedar  in  the  siuiie  passage. 
The  iiitorrirctation  ash  of  AV  has  no  support 
from  philology.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  or« 
haa  any  connexion  with  ornus.  Tiicre  are  three 
species  of  ash  in  Syria — Fraxinus  Ornws,  L.,  which 

frows  in  the  mountains  from  Leboiton  to  Auiimua ; 
'.  txciisior,  L.,  Amanus  and  northward;  and  F. 
oxycitrpft,  Willd.,  var.  otiffovhylla,  IJoisa.,  Tel-«1< 
l^uiji  (Dan)  to  Antilebanon,  Lebanon,  and  Aleppo. 
The  motlem  Arab,  name  for  the  hist  iH  dunliir  [also 
the  elm).  It  is  a  hue  tree,  with  a  hemisplicricaJ 
comus,  lA  to  45  feet  hi^U,  and  has  a  trunk  which 
would  furnish  wood  anitable  for  the  rcquiremonts 
of  thu  text.  IJut  it  grows  wild,  usually  near  or  hy 
water,  and  therefore  would  not  likely  have  been 
selected  as  a  tree  which  the  '  rain  doth  nourish.' 
Fir  is  an  unfortunate  piess,  as  there  are  other 
words  which  correspond  to  the  different  sorts  of 
fir.  Pine  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX  There 
aro  throe  specioa  of  pine  growing  in  tho  Holy 
Land  -i'miw  HaUppinsi*,  jfiill,  tho  Aleppo  Pine ; 
J'.  lirutia.  Ten. ;  and  P.  Pima,  L.,  the  vutriiinu  or 
tioM  pint.  The  latter  true  fuliits  best  the  condi- 
tions of  the  *or^n. 

It  is  a  treo  well  known  hy  the  Arabic  name 
^tKnabar,  with  a  resinous,  hard  M'ood,  capable  of 
Iteing  carved,  and  much  used  for  fuel,  cspeuiollv  in 
the  public  ovens.  It  produces  large  cones,  and  an 
edible  seed,  for  whicli  it  is  cultivated,  and  the 
taste  of  whiuh  when  roasted  ruseinblcs  that  of  a 
roasted  peanut.  Moreover,  it  is  a  tree  which  is 
very  extensively  planted,  and  always  in  sandy 
places  or  on  dry  hillsides,  where  it  receivea  ontv 
titA  rain.  It  ia  one  of  the  few  cultivated  (planitd) 
trees  in  this  land  which  are  never  watered  except 
by  tlio  rain.  It  is  never  planted  in  irrigated 
ground.  The  seed  ia  sown  lu  low-lying  distriuts 
along  the  coast  after  the  liritt  rain-H,  when  the 
ground  is  softened,  and  in  the  mountains  in  tlie 
latter  days  of  Fehniary,  when  nil  danger  of  tho 
tender  sprout  being  nip]ied  hy  frost  lias  pa^ised 
away,  hut  when  tJierc  is  prospeci  of  rain  sutncifiitC 
to  '  nourish '  the  seedling  for  its  exposure  to  the 
blazing  Bunahtne  during  the  eight  lung  rainless 
uiontlis  that  are  to  follow.  The  explanatory  clause 
of  our  parage  has  very  peculiar  force  wita  refer- 
ence to  this  tree,  Tho  objection  of  Celsius,  that 
tlio  pine  does  not  bear  tran-iphtntin^,  is  futile,  as  it 
is  only  said  that  they  were  planted.  The  luuuo 
word  IS  used  for  tlie  lign-alocs  [Nu  24*),  and  the 
cedars  (P»  104"),  both  uf  which  it  is  Koid  the 
*  Lord  planted,'  i.e.  sailed,  for  they  were  certainly 
not  trunsplanttd.  Alno  God  is  represented  as 
planting  tho  desolate  places  (E^k  3r>**).  Vast 
groves  of  fnowbar  have  been  pliinted  at  points 
along  the  coa-st  to  arrest  the  movement  of  tho 
sanddunett.  ijucli  a  grove  was  planted  by  Ibralilm 
Pasha  in  1840  near  Ueirtlt,  and  is  one  uf  the 
most  picture-tciuo  featuren  of  the  benutiful  plain 
between  the  city  and  Lebanon.  Larue  numbers  of 
these  groves  ore  planted  on  the  rea  sandstone  of 
Lebanon,  and  in  parts  of  Palestine.  Aa  the  tx«e 
grows,  the  lower  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  only 
a  tnurthroom -shaped  top  is  left.  Tho  treca  grow 
near  together  and  very  uniformly,  .so  that  the  tup  of 
a  large  grove  such  as  tliat  near  Beir(\t,  whim  looked 
U]jon  from  the  mountain,  presents  a  flat  green 
surface,  which  contiiitutes  a  very  marked  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  landscape.  Wlien  planted 
on  steep  mountain  sides,  as  in   I^banon   and   on 


tliB  Apulian  coaflt  of  Italy,  lltQ  tall  trunks,  sur- 
mounted by  thvir  dense  crown  of  evergreen  leaves, 
frioKe  the  tops  and  dot  tlie  sides  of  llie  rugged  grey 
peakswith  aueauty  hardly  hroiled  by  any  otMortr«e. 

G.  E.  Post. 
ASHAN  {\tt.  Jo%  lfl«  l9^  I  Ch  4«  e"*.— Per- 
haps the  mme  oa  Oor-ashan.  which  see.  It  was 
a  town  of  Judnh.  near  I.ibnnli  nnd  Kimmon. 
belonjrinp  to  Simeon,  and  not  far  from  Debir.  It 
must  have  been  on  the  slones  of  the  hills  east  of 
Gaza,  but  the  site  is  dcubtttil.      C.  K.  Coxdck. 

A8HARELAH  (t^toc'it.  AV  Aiarelah).  —  An 
Asapliita  (1  Ch  ^Tt-),  callud  Id  v.'*  Jesharelah  (»oe 
Kittel's  notes  on  1  Ch  4"  25**). 

ASHBEA  iiii^v)  oecnrs  in  an  obsonre  possa^ 
0  Ch  4"  'house  of  A.')  where  it  is  uncortam 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  man.  Soo 
Gkneai.ogv. 

ABHBEL  (^S^tf,  perh.  oormpted  from  ^£379  'man 
of  Baal'l. — The  second  son  of  Bemamin  (I  Ch  8' : 
cf.  Gn  46",  Nu  26*").  In  Nu  26"'  Aihbelfte,  in- 
h&bitAnt  of  A&hbel,  occurs. 

A8HD0D  [-ft^'v  'fortress'!).— One  of  the  five 
groat  Philistine  cities.  Jos  II"  13»  15**  «.  1  S  5'', 
2  Ch  26',  Nch  4»  13".  .Icr  2S»  47'.  Am  1*  Zejili  2*, 
Zee  v.  Arotus,  1  Mac  5'»  I0«,  Ae  8*  It  is  now 
the  nmd  nlla;;e  Esilud,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
clo«a  to  a  larjie  hillock  of  red  wind,  lMwke*i  by 
dttuM  of  drifted  sand  which  extend  to  the  shore 
cliffit  A  few  palms  prow  near,  and  water  is  euj^plied 
by  a  pond.  The  sand  probably  coverp  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  inhabttanto,  in  type  ami 
diMs,  resemble  the  Egyp.  rather  than  the  Pal. 
peaaantr)r.  A  small  gem  was  found  here  in  1S7Q, 
reprosnintinE  T)agon  as  a  fish-man  j  but  this  may 
be  comp-irati^ely  recent,  resembling  Gnoatie  gums 
of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A.  was  not  taken  by  tlie 
Hebrews,  and  was  the  refuge  of  the  Annltim  (Jos 
11^].  The  villages  near  it  belonpc*l  to  .Indah 
(Jos  15*"').  The  inhabitants  were  i«till  independ- 
ent in  the  time  of  Snmuel  (1  S  6'),  but  A.  was 
attaoked  by  Uiziah  (2  Ch  20*).  Its  inhabitants  wore 
enemies  of  the  Jews  nfter  the  Captivity  (Neh  4*), 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reproach  that  the  children  of 
the  mixed  marriages  spOKe  '  half  in  the  speech  of 
A.' (Neh  13'-").  Tlie  city  is  said  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
to  have  sustained  a  29  years'  siege  by  PBaniniitirhuH 
(Heroil,  ii.  Ifl7).  In  n.c.  711  A.  was  besieged  hy 
Sargon  afl«r  the  capture  of  Samaria.  Its  king, 
Ya\nn  or  Yamanu,  had  been  set  up  in  phiou  of 
the  Ae^yrinn  nominee  Akhimiti,  whom  Sarguii 
placed  on  the  throne  instead  of  a  certain  Azuri 
who  had  refused  tribute.  The  Philistines,  Jews 
(J^H't«/«),  Edomites,  and  Moabit'es  were  allied,  and 
had  sent  for  aid  to  Pir'u  (Pharaoh  ?) ;  vet  A.  wan 
obliged  to  submit  t«  the  AiwjTians.  In  H.C,  7i>2 
Sennacherib,  according  to  hi.i  own  record,  freed 
Mitinti  [who  scums  to  have  been  also  king  of 
Ashkplon  about  thirty -four  years  later)  from 
Uezekiah,  and  lie  became  tributary  for  a  time  to 
Assj-ria,  In  B.C.  669  the  name  of  the  king  of  A., 
tributary  to  Assurhanipal,  was  Ahimilhi  or 
Ahinieh.'ch.  Tho  city  wok  taken  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabipus  (r,  165),  and  again  (c,  H8)  by  Jonathan 
(1  Mac  5"  10").  It  became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.,  but  ite  importance  gradually  decreased, 
and  the  site  was  not  generally  known  in  tho  Middle 
As;es.    See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvi. 

C.  R.  COSDKR. 
ABHER  {-^^  *  happy ').— This  wom  the  nnrae  of 
Jacob's  eighth  son,  the  second  bom  to  him  by 
Zilpah.  Leah's  handmaid  ;  her  nlder  son  Iteing  Gad 
{Gil  IIJ)*").  Atiher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
(Gn  4fi"  R).   A  *  happy '  lot  was  predicted  for  him  in 


Jacob's  blessing,  '  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  ho 
shall  yield  royal  dainties'  (Gn  40*' J).  Ilis  good 
fortuno  is  aUo  foreshadowed  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  *  Blessed  be  Asher  with  children ;  lot 
htm  be  acceptable  unt^o  hia  brethren,  and  let  him 
dip  his  foot  in  oil'  (Dt  .'33**).  When  Israel  left 
Kgypt  the  adult  msles  of  the  tribe  numbered 
■ll,kH);  more  than  either  Eidirnim,  Maiuuweh.  or 
Benjamin.  Before  the  invasion  of  Western  Pal. 
the  numbers  hod  grown  to  53,400  (Nu  1*'  20*^  P). 
The  tribe  appears  in  the  name -lists  with  the 
others  throughout  the  earlier  books.  The  pusi- 
lion  of  Ai^Iier  in  the  desert  march  was  between 
Dan  and  Naphlali  on  the  ^\  of  the  talicniarle 
(Nu  2»-»P).  Sethur,  the  chief,  went  with  the  head 
men  of  the  other  tribes  from  the  wildemeRt  of 
Pamn  to  spy  out  the  land  (Nu  13").  Of  Ashcr  in 
future  days  little  is  deemed  worthy  of  record  save 
his  inglorious  failures.  As  his  rich  territory  Iny 
clcise  to  the  Phccnicion  cities  with  their  open 
markets  and  prosperous  commerce,  he  seems  very 
suKtn  to  have  identified  his  interests  with  theirx. 
This  may  account  fur  liis  failure  tu  take  uoeses- 
sion  of  many  of  the  cities  that  hod  been  allotted 
to  him  (Jg  1"),  and  also  for  his  inactivity  when, 
in  opposition  to  Siscra  and  hia  host,  Zebniun 
'  jeojjurded  their  lives  unto  the  death,  and  Naphtali 
upon  tlie  high  places  of  tho  iicld,'  while  ho  'eat 
still  at  the  liiLvcn  of  the  sea,  and  abode  by  bis 
creeks '  (Jg  5"-  '•).  The  decline  of  Aslier  wa*  so 
rapid  that  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
chief  rulers  in  tho  days  of  David  (1  Ch  27'»-»*).  He 
shares  with  Simeon  the  repron-ch  nf  having  given 
no  hero,  jndgc,  or  niler  to  Israel.  .Not  wholly 
lost,  a  fi!w  from  Asber  with  others  from  Manoaseu 
and  itcbulun  *  humbled  thcm5telve.<>  and  came  to 
JeniHalem '  in  respunsu  to  the  call  of  HeKokiah 
(2Ch  30").  Of  this  trilw  was  the  saintly  Anna, 
whose  lofty  piety  hhedn  a  rny  of  glory  upon  the 
family  !n  the  gathering  evening  of  the  nation's 
life  (Lk  2«-"). 

We  cannot  accurately  Trace  tho  bonndnries  of 
tho  territory  of  .'\sher.  Kven  if  the  towns  appor- 
tioned to  It  (Jos  lO-"",  Jg  I"";  see  also  Joa 
I?!"'-")  wore  all  identified,  which  they  are  not, 
tho  difl^cntty  would  remain.  Each  town  carried 
with  it  the  land  belonging  to  its  citizens,  the 
limite  of  which  it  is  im|H>viihle  to  determine. 
Dor,  the  modem  Tantvmh,  on  the  seacoust  S.  of 
Carme!,  aUhnugli  inhabitca  bv  Manutseb,  was  la 
the  lot  of  Asber  (Jos  17"-"')-  A'«Ar  €Z-Ztr}^a. 
known  also  a-s  the  '  Cnw-oililR  Kivcr,'  would  there- 
fore form  a  natural  Iwundary  to  the  south.  The 
bonier  may  then  have  (ma^od  over  the  B-E. 
shoulder  of  Carmel.  Toncning  the  western  i>oint 
of  Esdradon,  the  territory  of  Iwsachar,  it  pro- 
ceeded northward  in  nu  irregular  line,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
flkirting  the  western  edge  of  Zebuhui  and  Naph- 
tali. Nearly  opposite  Tyre,  probably,  it  bent 
oaRtword,  taking  in  a  large  iwirt  of  what  is  now 
called  liflAH  BtuhArnh  ontl  Belthl  ^.^h-Shu/.-i/, 
turning  seaward  ngain  in  the  direction  of  Sidon. 
This  agrees  with  the  aeconnt  of  Joscphus  (Avt. 
V.  I.  22),  '  The  tribe  of  Aser  had  that  part  which 
in  called  the  Valley  [bv  which  he  evidently  means 
the  tow  land  along  the  spalioiird],  even  all  that 
part  which  lay  over  ogniii»«t  Sidoo.'  This  includes 
much  of  the  linest  and  most  fniitful  land  in 
Palestine.  Grain,  excellent  in  qunntity  and 
quality,  is  grown  on  the  Phccnicinn  plains.  The 
orcliards  of  Acre  and  the  orange  groves  of  Sidon 
are  justly  held  in  high  repute.  Even  in  the  decay 
of  the  countn-  it  continues  to  yield  '  royal  dainties,' 
many  tons  of  oil  being  sent  annually  to  tho  palaecs 
in  Constantinupic,  the  prodm-e  of  these  deep,  rich 
valleys  in  Upper  Galilee,  where  the  bardy  pimsnnts 
cnltivate  the  o!ive  a«  of  obi.  W.  Ew[\a, 
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ABHERAH  {■'^t). — 1-  A  PhimicUn  tinil  Canaan* 
ite  goddess  (Kx  34"  KVui)  (a)  the  aaiue  &8  or  (6) 
distinct  from  ■AshtOreth.  The  name  occurs  ll)  in 
two  I'ticcu.  iuscriptions,  oae  from  Kition,  ZDMG 
XXXV.  4*2-1,  the  other  from  Ma'sub,  Hcv.  Archio- 
/M^ifiM  (1885),  V.  380.  In  the  first,  aa  read  by 
Schrttder,  odo  'Abdoair  dedicates  a  statue  to  *  tbe 
Mother  'Ash^rah.'  The  second  speaks  of  *'Ash- 
tOreth  in  tho'Ash^rah' ;  (2)  Id  the  Tel  el-Amarua 
inscriptioni  (HI*  '2nd  Ser.  ii.  67,  iiL  71,  v.  07,  vi. 
6U).  In  thera  mention  is  loade  of  one  'Abad- 
'Ashrat,  i.«.  Servant  of  "Ashrnt,  and  the  la.tt«r  woni 
is  said  to  be  empli&sizcd  a»  a  divine  name  (Suhrailur, 
ZcitteA.  fitr  Ast^r.  iii.  [18SS]  3M] ;  (3)  in  the  OT, 
Jg  S'  'the  chiJdrun  of  l&roel  .  .  .  servtxl  the 
Itaalim  and  the  Asheroth';  I  K  15'*  =  2  Ch  15" 
*  Muacah  .  .  .  made  an  abominable  image  for  an 
A»herah* :  1  K  lb""  *  the  propheU  of  the 
Asher&h';  2  K  *2r  Manoaseh  'set  the  graven 
image  of  Ashorah*  in  the  temple:  23'*  'vessels 
Uiat  woru  made  for  Baal  and  for  the  Anherah'; 
23'  Joaiah  '  brought  out  the  Aahcrah  from  the 
bonae  of  the  Lord  ' ;  23^  '  the  women  vrove  hang- 
ings for  tlie  AKhernh.'  (For'Ash^rali  as  a  goddess, 
see  Kaenen,  i?«/.  a/  Itnul,  iL  88 ;  Movers,  DU 
i'hoHizier,  t  &6U:  Sayce.  HCM  81. J 

Bat.  Che  existence  of  this  goddem  is  a  disputed 
point.  The  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
limited,  and  not  decisive.  With  regard  to  the 
I'hum.  sources,  the  wor>i  on  the  Ivitiuu  inscription 
Hnp|K>sed  to  repret^ent 'Ash^raJi  is  dilfiireriLly  read 
byStade.  ir^ir(]8«l)»44f.,andinthe  ClHi.  I.  13; 
V'liilat  the  phrase  in  the  Ma'aub  inncripcion  is 
ofaeoare,  and  can  be  explained  in  different  ways 
<Hal6Ty,A'ct',(/«^/i<</«yuirM,xii  IlUj  UofThionn, 
Uebcrcinige  Ffu/n.  ImcKr.  '26  IT. ).  AK^in,  the  value 
of  tlic  evidence  of  tbe  Tul  cl-Amama  inscription)) 
upon  this  fK>int  is  asyyt  uucertsin  (Nowack,  Hcb. 
Arth.  ii.  307,  n.  2 ;  \\.  R.  Smith,  Jiei.  Sem.  173  u). 
And,  lastly,  the  OT  f»a»saf;es  are  perhapM  Iiest  ex- 
plained by  snpposing  that  the  compilers  of  the  hist. 
books  misunuerstocu  the  term  'Ash^rah,  and  con- 
fused it  with  'Ashtflreth  (Stade,  Ocich.  dts  Vulkt4 
Str.  i.  460;  Nowack,  p.  10;  \V.  K.  Smith,  p.  173; 
MonteSore.  Uibbert  Ltct.  80). 

2.  A  sacred  tree  or  pole.  The  ordinary  fumi- 
tore  of  a  Can.  hi):h-place  or  shhne  consisted  of  the 
altar,  near  to  whiub  stood  a  stone  pillar  or  Maf^- 
bah,  and  a  sacred  tree  or  Aah^rah,  1  K  14^,  2  K 
18*.  For  an  alUr  and  an  'Ashirah  of  Baal,  of. 
j^  g»-ai  When  the  Israelite  invaders  appro- 
priated for  their  own  relij^ious  worship  the 
ninh-places  of  the  Canaanites,  they  adupt«d  also 
tiie  Mn^bahs  and  'Ashdrahs,  Mic  5"*-^*,  Is  17" 
27*,  Jcr  17^  1  K  14*»,  2  K  17'*-".  Not  until  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultus  at  Jcras.,  carried  out 
liy  josiah,  did  the  liigh-places,  and  with  them  the 
pillanand  ancred  trees,  become  illegal,  Dt  Iff". 

An  idea  of  the  appearance  and  nature  of  an 
'A$henih  may  be  obUuued  from  a  comparison  uf 
Bume  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occun>. 
It  wad  a  tree,  or  stump  of  a  tree,  planted  in  the 
earth,  Dt  16" ;  it  could  be  artificially  made.  Is 
17',  1  K  U'*  le**;  it  was  made  of  wood,  Jp  O**; 
it  might  receive  an  ima^'e-like  form,  1  K  !.'>";  it 
could  bo  'cut  down,'  Ex  34'*,  'plucked  up,'  Mic 
fii*.  '  burnt.'  Dt  12',  or  '  broken  in  pieces,*  2  Ch 
31'.  What  nro  supposed  to  be  representations  of 
moh  8acre<l  trees  may  be  seen  in  Rnwliniron's 
Ancient  Monarehie*,  ii.  37,  or  in  Nowack,  ii.  19. 

The  original  signification  of  the  'AHh^rahs 
is  not  clear.  Somo  have  held  that  they  were 
•rmbola  either  of  n  supposed  goddess  *.A.sh£rah 
(Kuenen.  Rel.  Isr.  ii.  7r»,  88.  247},  or  uf  "Ashtwretli 
JBaetligen.  BcUrdqc,  218  f. ;  Oettli  on  J^  3'  in 
Strack  and  Zl^ckler's  Kurzg^fasHer  Komm,). 
Others  believe  them  to  have  been  oonneeted  with 
Phallio  woiBhip  (Movers,   Collins,  PSBA,   Jose 


4,  1889.  291 ;  M.  Ohncfalsch-Richter,  Crntrus,  tK« 
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of  tree-M'orship,  whilst  tlie  Ms^^bahs  represent  a 
survival  of  atone-wornhip  (W.  R.  Smith,  p.  169 ; 
Stode,  Gtach.  \.  460  If. ;  rietscliiuami,  6'wcA.  der 
Phonvier,  213  ;  Nowack,  ii.  19). 

The  rendering  'grove'  (pin,  'groves,*  RV 
Atherim)  of  AV  comes  from  IXX  AXao%,  a  trana 
which,  though  possible  in  some  cases,  ut  obviously 
inappropriate  in  others,  e.tf.  1  K  14=^  IS"  2  K  23*. 

LiTESinnui.— Driwr  on  Dt.  I(pi ;  Moore  on  Jir  S?  «>*;  snd 
tha  reft,  kbovs.  For  *.  Iretli  4tt<mpt  to  connect  trao  xnd  |Hn»f 
v«o«mUoa  with  I'balllc  Honhip,  am  TmiDtiull,  Ttu  TlirtsActd 
Coi>«vinl(UM},p.SE8ff.  W.  C.  ALLK». 

ASHES.— 1.  'Sackcloth  and  ashes'  are,  in  OT. 
Apocr.,  and  NT  alike,  the  familiar  tokens  of  htuni- 
liation  and  penitence,  generally  awcompaniod  by 
fastini-  (Job  42«,  U  58»,  Dn  9»,  Jon  3fi,  Est  4>  Jlh 
4»,  1  Mac  3«',  Mt  11",  Lk  10«  etc.).  Aslies  were 
also,  witii  eartJi  and  dust,  the  nsual  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, 2  S  P,  Job  28- ",  Jer  6«,  Is  81*.  In  boUi  cases 
the  penitent  or  mourner  took  the  ashes  and  cast 
ihem  with  expressive  gesture  '  tiDward  heaven,"  sc 
that  they  l«li  on  his  person,  and  eHiwKiially  on  hil 
bead,  a  custom  not  confined  to  tbe  Hebrews  (of. 
Iliad,  xviii.  23  ff.).  In  extreme  cases  the  mourner 
j*at  upon  a  heap  of  ashes  (Job  2»).  References  to  the 
custom  are  froq.  in  Scripture  {see,  in  addition  lo 
passages  already  quoted.  Job  2"  42«,  Jcr  6**,  Ezk 
■27",  Est  4",  Jth  4"  91.  1  Mac  3"  4*).  The  priesU 
in  tomoB  of  ^^Mtt  afiliction  seem  to  have  put  aoliea 
on  their  'mitres,'  Jib  4".  Ashes  npon  the  heed 
were  also  a  sign  of  physical  humiliation  and  dis- 
f,Taco  (2  8  13'*;  Ezk  28a,  Mai  4»).  Ashes  are  used 
m  OT,  alone  or  with  '  dust,'  •  as  a  natural  s^-nonym 
of  worthlessness  and  insignilicauw,  Gn  18",  Is  44*'. 
Job  13"  (proverbs  of  nsh«-'s=  worthless,  trashy  pro- 
verbs) 30",  Sir  10".  2,  The  same  term  (-i?k,  aroUt) 
\ii  employed  Lu  Nu  19**  '^  (P)  to  denoM)  the  mixture 
composed  of  the  aslies  proper  of  the  red  heifer  and 
thoBO  of  'cedar  wood,  hyssop  and  sfjirlet,'  and 
used  for  the  proparatioD  of  the  so-culled  'water 
of  Bep»aration.  See  Puiufi cation.  Red  UiiiKiiiit. 
3.  The  priestly  Urjn.  tech.  for  the  ashes  of  the 
animals  burnt  in  BBcriiiue  is  fyi  (lit.  fatnuss,  LXX 
T<&ry],},  Lv  I"  4"  6"'  "  (I') ;  the  corresponding  verb 
denotes  the  clearing  away  of  the  accuoiulotcd  fat 
ftBhes,  Ex  27',  Nu  4".  See  TABEn.VACi,K.  4.  The 
word  rendered  'ashes'  in  Ex  9*-"  (n-s  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  only  found  here)  more  prolmhiy  nigniliei 
'soot,'  as  in  the  m.  of  RV.  See  Coinnientariea. 
a.  In  1  K  ai"^-*'  'fliihes'  in  AV  is  a  mistranslation, 
from  a  confusion  of  i^t,  a  bandage,  with  151*  ashes ; 
RV  correctly,  '  with  Ins  head-band  over  his  eyea.' 
For  the  use  of  oshes  in  the  preiiaration  of  bread, 
see  IliitAD.  A.  It.  S.  Kk\'Xedv. 

ASHHUR  (T»n,-'(^  AV  Ashap).— The  'fatUor'  of 
Tekoa  (1  Ch  2**  4»).    See  Ge»£aloov. 

ABHIMA  (t(?Tpti!.  2  K  17»).^A  deity  of  the 
Hnmathite.'*,  who  introduced  Its  worship  Into 
Samaria,  when  settled  theru  by  Sari,'fjn  in  place 
of  the  exiled  Israelite*.  Many  conjuctures  have 
been  made  as  to  its  identity,  out  none  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Jewish  tradition  has  repre- 
sented it  as  a  hairteiis  goat,  or,  again,  as  a  cat 
to  which  the  ram  of  the  gnilt-ollenng  was  sacri- 
ficed. Similarity  of  sound  has  lod  to  comparison 
with  the  I'crs.  a.rnian,  Zend,  a^mano,  heavun,  with 
Eshmun,  the  ui;:lith  of  the  Plicen.  Knbiriin,  and 
with    the  Bab.  Tuj^hmetu.  guddesa   uf   revelation, 

*Om.  I«s,  (ISUi  id,),  foUowlnr  Buth'i  tufnccitcd  connoxion 
( Aym.  Stud.  SO)  of  ^(1  with  Anb.  ghibdr  '  duat,*  «rould  reodar 
by  'dust'laall  tbspMnffsiaboTS.  by '  a.' ooly  lo  Nu  19>->*. 
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Tife  of  Nebo.    As  Ilamatli  was  occupied  by  tlic 
HiUites,  the  name  wry  poMibly  U  of  Hittibc  origin. 

J.  Millar. 
ASHKELON  ([HSprK,  in  AV  Eahkiilon,  Joh  I3>  ; 
Aikclon.  .f-  ]'^  1  S  tV,  2  S  1»  ;  Ashkelon,  ,Ier  25* 
47^,  Am  ]  *,  7.ejjli  2*,  Z«c  9* ;  in  A  pocr.  Ascalon  bcil  h 
AV  find  KVj.— One  of  th«  live  cMcf  cities  of  Phil- 
istm,  bftwevn  Joppa  aniKiazn,  stRnding  on  low  clitts 
close  to  the  shore,  and  without  a  harbour.  It  con- 
tinned  to  be  under  the  roJe  of  native  chiefs  or 
kings  dov\~n  tothetirpek  jM^riod.  Ititifinitnolirfil 
nionnniontalljf  in  the  Tel  cl-Amarna  tabli!l<>,  abiiut 
O.C.  14S0-14oi),  the  inhabitantii  being  »iid  to  have 
ufTflred  tribntu  to  t)ie  Khabin.  Letters  in  IhiM 
ooUeotion  from  Yamfr-Lhtgan  and  Dagnn-ta];ala, 
chiefs  of  Aslikelon,  subject  to  tlic  Pliaraoh,  show 
the  early  worship  of  Da^on  among  itst  inhabitantii. 
A.  was  reconquered  in  the  I4th  cent.  B.c.  by 
Itamses  n.  In  the  Tth  wnt.  B.c.  its  king  \x  noticed 
as  a  tributary  of  Kaarhaddoii.  and  of  Aftiurbani- 

5«il,  and  wa.")  named  MiUnti.  It  was  ca|>tiired  by 
lonaltmn,  brotluT  of  .luditn  Marcaba.>u.H  (I  Mac 
lO**  ll**^).  Htrod  the  (vrcat  was  born  at  A.,  and 
beantifiwi  it  with  new  buildincB  (Jos,  Wars,  I.  xxi. 
11).  In  llie  4th  cent.  A.D.  it  oecame  a  bishopric, 
and  was  conquered  i)ythfi  Moslems  in  the  7th  cont. 
The  C'ruwulers  took  it  in  ll5^t,  and  it  submitt<.-d 
to  Sidadin  in  1187-  The  latter  denwHNhed  ils 
walls  in  I19I,  but  they  were  rt-l'uilt  by  Hichard 
'Linn-Heart'  next  year,  and  subsequently  again 
destroyed  by  agreement  with  Saladin.  At  the 
present  day  tbo  ruins  of  these  later  walls  enclose 
only  gardens  supplied  by  wells  and  half-covered 
with  Band.  The  modem  name  in  'Askelan.  A 
cnrtotu  bas-reUef,  reprcticnting  Axhtoreth  with  two 
attendants,  has  been  excavnted  in  the  ruins,  and  a 
gigantic  statue  (probably  Roman)  was  found  and 
ncjitroyed  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Until  tht* 
lAlh  vent.  A.D.  A.  was  an  important  fortress  in  all 
ages,  and  a  depot  on  the  tnule  route  to  Egypt. 
Sec  SSVJ'  vol.  iiL  sheet  xvi.  C  K.  Condick. 

ABHKENAZ  ((j?irt.  On  10»,  1  Ch  l«).— The  eldest 
eon  of  (iomcr.  giving  name  to  a  Jnphelhitc*  ]>eople, 
refejxed  to  along  with  Ararat  and  Minni  in  Jer 
61".  and  therefore  apparently  in  or  near  Armenia, 
somewhere  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  Athicen  is  an  .Armenian  proper  name,  and 
az  la  an  Armenian  name  ending;.  A.'wvinios,  the 
Homeric  hero,  was  a  Phrygian.  Avhile  there  is  an 
Asoanian  lake  in  Pliryj;ia  a;*  well  as*  in  Bitliynia. 
I^tftr  tradition  n^sociatuM  lUb  name  of  Scandinavin 
with  that  of  this  race.  See  F.  W.  Sohultz  in 
HemTc,  art,  'Gonier,'  vol.  v.  271  f. ,  and  comm.  on 
Gn  \Cr  by  Dolitzeob  and  Dillmann. 

J.  Macpheiwon. 

ASHNAH  (n;¥'K).  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
Jailah.  1.  Jos  IS^,  uoar  /orali  ;  tho  site  in 
unknown.  2.  Jos  lo**,  near  N'ozib,  farthi^r  south 
than  the  prRre<liug,  also  unknnwTi.  In  the  Onn- 
matticun  a  village.  Asan,  is  noticed,  Ifl  {or.  in  the 
Greek,  10)  mites  from  JeniRalem.  The  direction 
In  not  stated,  and  it  may  be  the  Ilcb.  Joshanati, 
though  identified  with  Aslian.       C.  R  Condkr. 

A8HPENAZ  (iJPT?,  otj-m.  uncertain).— The  chief 
of  Ncbatbadrczzar'a  onuuchs  (Dn  P). 

ASHTAROTH  (n>T?ffv,  in  form  the  plnral  of 
Asfiiijrrih  :  of.  'Annthoth  from  'AndfK:  the  name 
L9  no  doiibL  an  indication  that  the  place  was  once 
a  notable  seat  of  the  worship  of  '.\sht^'>rcth). — A 
place  mentioned  in  OT  as  (with  Edre'i)  one  of 
tfie  two  roval  cities  of  'Og,  the  kiDg  of  Uashao  (Dt 
1*.  JoaO'"  12' 13'"»'),  ami  an  a  Ivcvitical  city  (I  Ch 
8"  (*> ;  the  iinrallel  text  Jos 21"  iias  BK'F-SHTERAn, 
i.e.  proWbly  Hoiute,  or  Temple,  of  *AKhtftreth) 
assigned  (acoording  to  P}  to  tiio  Gershonitos.      So 


far  as  the  biblical  data  go,  'Aalitaroth  might  be 
identical  with  ' Ashteroth-lsarnaim  (the  name  l>eing 
merely  abbreviated  from  it) ;  if,  however,  the 
statements  of  Euseb.  (in  the  Onom.)  be  corrttct,  the 
two  places  were  distinct.  In  tho  Onttm.f  namely. 
we  read  !  '  (\)  Athturoth  Kantaim-.  there  are  still 
two  Tillages  lof  this  name]  in  Bashan,  B  miles 
distant  troni  each  other,  between  Adara  (Edre'i) 
and  Abila  (p.  MUS,  Lag.).  (2)  AtMarothi  an 
ancient  city  of  Og,  in  Bashan,  0  miles  from  Adora 
(p.  213).  (3)  Ktirnaim  Ashtttr»*th:  now  a  lai^ 
village  in  tho  corner  [see  Jerome,  p.  108,  18]  of 
Baslian,  where  the  traditioual  dweirmg  of  Job  18 
Hhon'n  (p.  268).'  Now,  an  ancient  Irndition  (see 
\Vet7»tein  in  the  App.  to  Delitzsch's  Hiob  (E.  tr.  ii. 
3U7  tf.:  ed.  2,  p.  552  rf.)  places'Uz,  the  fatherland  of 
Job,  in  this  region  :  at  tho  top  of  a  long,  low  hill,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Edre'i,  on  which  stands  tho 
village  of  Sjidiye  [also  called  Sheikh  Sad),  is  a 
nio!«}ue,  containing  Ui«  Stdchrtl  Ar/t/ub,  or  Job's 
.Stone,  a  monolilTi  of  basalt,  against  which, 
a(.'wrding  t"  the  legend  re|H)rted  by  Arab,  writers, 
the  patriarch  leaniMl  as  he  sat  on  the  gronnd  ami 
received  his  friend)!  (see  Wetzst.  p.  563,  and 
.Schumacher,  Actoms  the  Jordnn,  pp.  189-191,  with 
plans  and  cnta] ;  at  tho  foot  of  the  hill,  from  what 
i»  supposed  to  be  the  spot  wh»re,  at  the  close  of  his 
sulTerings,  .lob  Rtam|i«d  Im  foitt  (ef.  I^or.  3S*'*-), 
{juslies  forth  tlio  bt-autiful  'Job's  Spring,*  the 
watflTS  of  M'hicli,  after  (lowing  a  short  tliKtance,  are 
conducted  to  the  IfnvimAm  Ayffub,  or  Job's  llath, 
reputed  to  possess  healing  virtues  (Wetzst.  p. 
662;  Schnm.  p.  193  f.  ;  also  PEFSt,  1895,  p.  IStD  ; 
slightly  to  tliQ  S.  of  tliis,  W'otzstcin  (p.  561  f) 
ULW  the  Maffdm  Ayi/ub,  or  Tomb  of  Job ;  a 
little  further  S.,  about  jj  of  a  mile  from  Sheikh 
Sad,  nt  a  govnnunent  settlement  now  calle<l 
El-Merke7,  there  was,  until  recently  (for  ita 
place  is  now  occupied  by  barracks),  a  fjrr  At/uub, 
or  Monastery  of  Job,  tne  foun^lation  of  which  ia 
aattigned  by  Abnlfeda  (Hut.  antcisL,  cd.  Fleischer, 
p.  128)  tu  the  UhassAnide  prince  'Amr  I.  in  the 
3ni  cent.  a.I>.  (Wotrst.  pp.  564-S66  ;  St:hnm.  p. 
190  :  Socin  in  Biid.  Pal*  303  :  Schum.  p.  197  alHj 
deacribca  here  a  MaiAm  Ayyub,  or  Tomb  of  Job. 
which  is  not  mentioned  ov  Wetxst.  ;  but  van 
Kastcren,  2DPV,  1893,  pp.  3X^204,  declares  this 
building  to  be  not  30  years  old,  and  argues  that 
the  site  of  the  Malyftm  must  have  been  chanu'cd 
Himie  WetzMtein  saw  it  iii  1858).  All  these  Job- 
anti<iuities  are  froqnentlv  mentioned  by  Arab. 
writers  (see  Wptwt.,  ami  v,  Kast.  t.c).  The 
'angulns'  of  Jerome  may  be  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  deep  gorges  of  the  Nahr  er-Kukkilil 
and  the  Siiarrat  t;1-Menlldirch,  still  called  *tbe 
Eastern  Angle '  (Sebum,  pp.  3,  342) :  ef.  Onom. 
282.  90  (where  'Strtt-^  is  j\awd).  'Job's  Stone'  is 
dcscrriU'd  more  fully  by  Schumacher  iu  the  ZDPV, 
1802,  USir.  (with  photographs):  the  repreaenta- 
tion  of  an  Ejnrp.  king  wuntbimiinp  l)cforu  a  deity 
can  be  tracoif  upon  it^  togctWr  with  characters, 
which  Erman  (m.  1893,  205  fT.)  reads  as  IVf-sT'tna'. 
He',  '  clioaen  of  Ite",'  the  olficial  title  of  Raniftes  (I. 
( H)th  dynasty) ;  it  is  consequently  in  reality 
■X  itioDumcut  of  the  ago  ivhcu  the  Egyp.  kings 
held  rule  over  Syria.  Further,  only  2J  miles 
S.S."VV.  of  Sheikh  Sa'd  there  is  a  tiill,  Tdl  ABMcrd 

i  \  JaL=  )•  rising  about  80  ft.  above  the  surrounding 

plain,  and  watere*!  at  its  foot  by  the  name  (x>]nona 
stream  spoken  of  above  aa  having  its  sonroe  iu 
'Job'»  Spring,'  and  here  calle<l  Mo'jrt  en-Nthy 
Atfifub  ('streuju  of  the  prophet  Job').  TeU 
'Aslitera  was  a  military  centro  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Nfildoke,  'Zur  To|M)gr.  u.  Gtscli.  der  HanrJin- 
gegcnd,"  ZDMG,  187."),  p.  431,  with  tho  references); 
and  there  are  remains  uf  fortilications  aronnd  thO 
summit,  together  with  massive  Uucka  of  stone  ft( 
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its  S.  and  S.W.  base,  mnniDg  up  the  lull  to  meet 
Ibe  vrall  at  tlie  top,  all  of  a  cliaroctcr  betokeainff 
an  early  age  (Merrill,  East  of  Jvrdttn,  329  /.  ;  ci. 
SobouL  Avrwts  the  Jord^m,  p.  209).  Tluru  i-i  a 
strong  presumption  tbal  the '  Kamaira  AF>!iUirotli ' 
o(  Eiiscb.  waa  one  of  these  localities  ;  and  WtjUst. 
(p.  57^;  Eua..  tr.  p. -1:17).  Guthe(^/^/*r.  1890,^.206), 
an<l  V.  KaaU-ren  (i6.  IS'Jl,  p.  213,1,  all  identify  the 
Lililical  ■A»]it<;rotii-l;£muaim  with  TeirAsIitera, — 
the  ln«t  named  schoiar,tvhoiateri>retti(aftorWetxst. ) 
the  tuime  as  M>^ifyin(;'Aaiiiarutii  near  ^arnidui  (cf . 
^[(>^(.•f:heth■Gat.ll,  etc.),  mippoaincr,  further,  that 
Jlkamaim  (whii-h  Enscb.  connects  closeljy  with  Ji>h's 
lioinol  wan  at  Sh«ikh  •Sa'd,  tltuugh  owning  (I'A.  IS'JS. 
p.  197  f.)  that  this  sito  is  Jiai'dly  so  inaecessihle  as 
'  KarnAim  '  in  dej*cribcd  as  being',  in  2  Mac  1'^'). 

If,  liiiii-ever,  thL<i  wan  the  '  Knmahu  Ashtaroth' 
of  Entieb.,  wheru  waa  lii^  'A»htaroLh't  Ju»t  9J 
miles  eonth  of  Sheikh  Sa'd,  and  H^  (Schiiin.)  — 
or  8  (StiibeVs  mnp,  HDPV,  1890.  Iloft  4) — 
niUes  N.W.  of  Ediei,— almost  exactly,  therefore, 
at  the  dlstaiices  afisiifued  by  Eoaeb., — is  the 
vilUj-e  of  /i7-J/«<*p£6  — situated  on  the  ^^rcat 
pilyrim-tnick  (the  Dcrb  el-Haj)  between  Dauiaa- 
nin  and  Met'ca,  ami  the  timt  liaJting-iilace  of  the 
piiin'i'U''  after  leavine  DauiancuH.  A  puin,  lieBtirip- 
lion,  and  view  will  bo  found  in  Schumacher,  j^', 
I57-l*iH.  The  Bitiiation  of  El-Mezeirib  Rives  it 
importance:  an  annoal  fair  is  held  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Mecca- pilgrimage :  the  ancient  c^ity 
(whieli  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake)  '  mui^t 
bave  l*et'n  once  a  Btrongly  fortiliwl  place,' and  iUk 
ruinx  ami  hii^'e  basaltic  blocks,  »t-ntt«re<l  alwut  Cliu 
BhortNi  of  the  lake,  '  seem  to  bo  the  remain*  yf  pru- 
Mohainmt^dan  buildingB'  (Schuni.  p.  ItJ^j.  TWi^ 
niuy  well  bu  the  *  Ashtnroth  '  of  EuMib.  (so  Buhl, 
7'tnntiir.  tlfs  SonU.  OstJorJunlani/cx,  1S94.  p.  Iti), 
^^uethe^,  however,  it  is  the  biblical  'AxhtaroLh, 
the  residence  of  'Oc,  w  lees  certain.  There  in  a 
site,  4)  railca  S.  of  Tell  'A&hterft,  and  11  milee 
N.W.  of  Edre'i,  called  Teli  ei'A^hari,  which, 
thon^'h  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  identi* 
fictttion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Arab,  name 
(whitih  ia  radically  diflerent  from  'Asfitfrft),  is 
preferred  by  others  {e.^.  r.  Kasterou,  ZDPV, 
IBUl,  ]!.  'il3),  and  which  is  uiapted,  by  its 
■ituation  (see  the  description  under  Ashtekuth- 
Kaiinaim;  and  for  a  view,  Oliphant,  Land  of 
GiUnd,  S7  f.,  where  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt 
Aihcrali),  for  a  royal  Ktrun^huld.  On  the  whulu, 
thoro  is  a  reasonable  iirobability  that  Tell  'jV«htera 
iaoneof  the  two 'AHhtarolhs*  (if  there  were  two), 
and  that  either  ElMfr^irib  or  Tell  el-'Aah'«rI  won 
tho  other.     And  if  Euseb.  diBtinguishes  tha  two 

S laces  correctly  (thoui^h  in  calling  both  Aahtaroth 
[araaim  he  showa  confusion),  the  former  was' Anh- 
teroth-tCarntiim,  and  one  of  the  latter  'Ashtaroth. 
Other*  iilontify  Tii'll  'ABlitera  with  'Ashtaroth,  and 
either  Ttdl  «1-  Ash'ari  (Oliphant,  Schum.  pp.  207  f., 
SiO)  or  Mezeirib  (Ruhl)  with  "Ashterolh-lj-iiniaim  : 
this  is  oppoi*ed  to  Enseb.,  and  we  do  not  knou?.  as 
Schum.  tacitly  assumes,  that 'A-ihteroth-l^amaim 
was  a  more  considerable  place  than  'Oc's  capital, 
*AHht.arot.h  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  the  aovantage  of 
providin;,'  for  y^arnaim  a  hite  more  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  rlescription  in  2  Mai^  12". 

The  antiquity  of  'A^ht-aroth  (if  the  name  be  rear! 
and  identified  correctly)  ia  attested  indei>endently 
by  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  inscriptions :  an  Astertu 
ocean  m  the  list  of  places  in  Southern 
Syria  conquered   by  Tahutmcs  ill.,   of  the  IStb 


dynasty,   in    hL*)    twenty -second    vcat    (Tomkins, 
*SBA  \\.  '202.  ami  in  liF*  v.  4;-..  No.  23  ;  W.  Max 


Milller.  Axifn  u.  I}.Hr.  nark,  all»g.  De-nkm.  p.  I8'2; 
cf.  Wiclemann,  Ag.  Oesrk.  348  f..  371):  and  an 
Aihtiirti  is  mentioned  in  the  correapondenoe,  from 
Pal.,  with  Ameu6phis  IV.  (15th  cent.  B.C.)  as 
havinji  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Cgyptiaoa, 


and  being  seized  by  rebelit  (lie7^M  and  Budge.  Tht 
Tei  el-Amama  TaoUts  in  tAa  lirit.  Afwt.,  Nos.  43, 
64  ;  cf.  ISnyce,  PtUrtarchid  A'je,  1893,  pp.  133,  153), 
Tlic  writers  named  identify  Iheae  places  with 
'Ashterothl^aruaim ;  but  Lhey  may  eqnally  w«II 
have  been  the  later  capital  of  'Ok,  Ashtarolb 
(supposing  this  to  have  been  distinct). 

S.  H.  DfuvER. 

A8HTER0TH-KARNAIM  (c:^;^  n^yi?!'  Ashi.jroth* 
of  the  t\m  Ayf/tj).— I'liiii  i.4  giv«n  in  tlic  .Sam.  Targ. 
as  c':-i?  n'jw  t  'ApldnUh  l^^amaim,'  and  in  the 
Arab.  VS  of  Ha'adya  as  *E6-^anamain.'  It  is  a  site 
(if  lioary  apo.  Ttio  Rephaim  were  there  »mttten 
by  Chedurlaimier  {l»n  W^J.  Under  this  name  it  is 
st!«n  no  more  in  canon.  Scrip.  ;  btit  it  aiipears  lut 
•  Carnalm  '  or  'Carnion'  in  tho  Books  of  Mac.  It 
Lsn  city  '  groat  an<I  stmntr'  [l  MucS*).  It  is  '  hanl 
to  bewe^'e,  and  dilljcult  of  arcefirt,  by  reason  of  the 
narrownesfs  of  the  approaches  on  all  sidea'  (liV 
S  Mac  12^^).  Judas  Maccabeeus  took  the  city  by 
awault.  The  inhabitanta  took  refuge  in  the  grejit 
temple  of  Atargatis,  on  idol  reseinlilinK  l>a;.M)n  of 
tho  Philistine-* ;  by  sunie  al&o  identitied  witli  the 
Gr.  Aatarlo.  There  Kome  live  and  twenty  thouiuind 
were  slnin,  and  the  temple  itiwlf  was  destroyc<l. 

ThediHtinction  IwtweenAshtarothand  Ash'tcroth- 
Karnaini,  indicated  in  tho  Ononvxiiiton,  in  con- 
tinned  by  the  exi*(tcnce  of  two  sites  bearing 
similar  names.  Tdl  'AghitrCi  and  Ttll  'AsKan. 
Euscbiua  and  Jerome  descrilie  Atliteroth-Kartmim 
as  ^ncua  grnndi*  in  angttio  Hftt'tTuem,  diHtiu- 
guiahing  two  villages  of  the  'same  name,  9  miles 
apart,  which  lay  inter  Ad'.iram  et  AbUam  civittdM. 
h  rom  Teit  'Asn'aH,  Der'ah  (Adara)  is  distant  11 
miles  to  the  S.E..  and  Abd  (Ahila)  14  miles 
to  the  S.W.,  while  Tdl  'Anktcra  is  about  5 
miles  N.  Teil  'Ash'nri  is  a  uosition  of  treat 
ttrengtlj.  On  one  side  is  the  deep  gorgo  of  the 
yartnuk,  on  the  other  extends  a  great  cliaem  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  waterfall.  Built  on  this 
prnjecting  headland  the  city  was  protected  on  tlie 
unly  side  oi»en  to  attack  by  a  triple  wall,  traces  of 
which  fitill  remain.  There  niu  ruinA  of  a  temple 
bolide  a  bridge  which  .-^panM  thu  yannu/z  lower  don-n, 
posBihly  that  de*troye«t  by  Judas.  Tell  'Ashteni, 
standing  in  the  pliiin,  atthongh  once  girt  by 
miglity  walls,  could  no%'er  have  lieen  a  place  of  fluvn 
strength  as  this.  The  question  of  identification 
can  be  settled  only  by  excavation.  The  Sam. 
Aphlnith,  which  may  be  'A/lnrk  on  Jrbat  HnvrAn, 
not  far  from  Bo^rali  (Wridilington,  No.  2306-7). 
and  the  Arab.  Kf-Sanajnain  on  the  ffaj  mtu\, 
south  of  I>nma«^^  &  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tell  Ashterft, 
are  jwilpably  impoaslble.  W.  EwiNu. 

ASHTORETH  (tr^n,  nlur.  rh^s  'Athtamth).^ 
The  principal  goddess  of  tho  ^idoniana  (1  K  ll*-", 
"  K  23'*),  and  a  prominent  gudde^a  among  tha 
Phtcuicians  guncrtuly,  in  who!«u  honour  Solomon 
built  a  high'|tlacc  on  the  hilU  oppui^ite  the  tvmplu 
(f/.n:.),  who  IS  stated  (by  different  l^ut.  writers) 
to  have  been  worshipped  previously  by  the  un- 
siiiritual  laroolitos,  Jg  2''  10*.  1  S  7'-^  12",— all 
pW.,  'Ba'al  (or  the  Baals)  &nd  the  'Ashtoretfu.' 
i.tf.  'Asbtorctbs  distinguished  by  the  places  at 
which  they  were  wurehipped,  or  by  special  attri- 
butes,— aud  in  whose  temple  at  Ashkelon  (1  S 
31 '"It  tho  Philistines  deiKtsited  the  armour  of 
Saul.  The  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  wa* 
probably '^ffA/nW  (cf.  l^XX  tind  other  Or.  writem, 
AoTiif^TT)) :  'Axfitoreth  (cf.  Molech  for  Milk)  perlmps 
arose  by  malicious  f>uI»titution  of  tho  vowels  of 

*  As  pointed  hj  ths  UuaorctM,  AnhttraU)  l>  the  DCMulmc-t 
stat«  of  AihUroUi.  thv  plural  of  Ashtdn<th. 

(  So  I-eiermMu'*  SIS  A :  PeKnnann'*  text,  however,  hna 
O'np  nnnrj; ;  uiU  Wdton'B  polyglott  rvtwta  n'Jip  r-j's;'. 

I  B«*d  'bouM  <fa.  temple)  of   Aa<AA<ttih' i  cf.  L.XX  m  ^ 
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hotkeihy '  sliame.'  'AshtArt  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  rbcen.  inscriptione,  and  is  nn  element  tn  nomer- 
ou*  Phoen,  proper  name*.  Tabnith,  king  of  ^idon, 
■tyles  both  nimsclf  and  his  father  Eshiiiun'aznr  I., 
priest  of  Abbtart ;  and  Ln  his  &0[>ulcbTal  inHcriptiou 
places  ilia  tomb  undor  her  protection,  doclarin^; 
that  ita  violnlion  wcuM  l>e  an  'alxiniination  to 
'A^tart'  (»ee  the  In«T.  in  full  in  Driver,  Nvtfs  on 
Samuel,  p.  xxvi).  Eshinun'azar,  son  of  the  Tabnith 
just  mentioned,  and  Lis  mother  Ani'ashtftrt, 
•priestess  of  'Ashtart,  our  lady  (jna^),'  atatts  tliat 
tbev  have  hiult  a  houae  (temple)  for  "AshtAit  in 
§idau  (C7i"  I.  i.  S"-'").  ThU  was  probably  tlie 
great  temple  of  'Aa-Tdpry}  in  ^idon,  which  Lucian 
riBiUfd  (tU  De^t  Syria,  %  4).  Besides,  however, 
thin  t«mple  which  was  dedicated  to  'Ashtart,  oe 
patron -goddoBs  of  ^idon,  Eahmnn'ozax  and  his 
mother  built  onothcr  in  honour  of  a  second 
'Ashtart,  bearing  the  title  of  hyz  cm  *name  of 
Ba'ai*  {ib.  1.  ").*  So  again  HodnjihtATt,  another 
king  of  Sidon,  buUda  a  temple  mnepS  •Sk'j  'to  his 
KOd  Ash'tArt'  {ib.  4'J.  Tt  is  tn  accordance  with  the 
lending  po»itiun  thiut  accorded  lo  'Ashtart  at  ^idon 
that  ou  hidonian  coins  the  goddess  is  often  figured 
etandinj,'  on  the  prow  of  a  K^luy,  with  her  right 
hand,  holding  a  crown,  streteticd  forward,  as  though 
pointing  thu  vessol  on  its  way.f 

According  to  Monander,  as  reported  by  Joa.  {A  nt, 
nil.  V.  8;  c.  Aj>.  i.  Ifi),  Qiram  built  in  Tyre  a 
temple  to  Horakles  (Melkart),  and  afterwards  one 
to  'Amhtart,  whose  prie«t  was  Itbobal,  Jczobers 
father:  in  Tyre*,  however,  Melkart  waa  the  principal 
god,  and  'Ashtart  took  the  'second  place.  The 
worship  of  'Ashtart  is  also  widely  atteated  in  the 
Phoen.  colonies  on  the  coaat^  and  islandti  of  the 
Meditarranoan,  esp.  in  Cyprus,  Sidly,  and  Car- 


locality  we  liftvo  att  IiiBcriptiim  (ti.  8C}  giving  par- 
liuularsof  the  provision  made  for  the  service  of  her 
temple,  inr.hiding  buildern,  door-kee]>er8,  barbers, 
scribes,  and  otiier  attendanta.  In  Gul  [Gaulus, 
near  Malta)  we  hear  of  a  mrci-  na  npa,  or  *  sanctu- 
ary of  the  temple  of  'Ashtart'  (CIS  ib.  132);  and 
her  worship  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  is  attested  by  two 
InscriptLDHB,  one  lound  in  Kryx  itnelf,  the  other 
from  Sardinia,  l>eginninK  with'tho  words,  'To  the 
lady,  to  'AsblArt,';and  'To  'Ashtart  of  Erokh,' 
respectively.  At  Carthage,  one  Abdmelkart  styles 
himself  (ii^.  255)  'aervant  of  'Ashtart,  the  glonoua 
<n*nit.i)';  and  we  read  {ib.  263)  of  Amashtart  tk 
rinv?  TN  naps  'who  is  of  the  people  of  the  men  of 
'Anhtart,'  i.e.  who  belonged  to  tliis  i>B(jp3e  attached 
to  her  temple.  Of  names  compounded  with 'Ashtart 
weliiid  Ani')wihtart(ii'.  3"a(^. ),  and  Ammath' ashtart 
{■\&  al.),  "handmaid  of  'A.';  Ger'ashtart,  'client 
jChe^e  on  Ps  15']  of  A.'  (13S^  and  often); 
Abd ashtart,  'servant  of  *A.'  015'1.S  usually  con- 
trocted  to  Bod'aslitart  (4*-'  35*  and  very  often); 
'Ashtartyathan,  '"A.  has  given  '  (72'-') ;  see  further 
references  in  Blot'h,  Pluan.  Gtottar  (189I}.U 

*  yaau-man{/ettalion  (cf.  Bx  SSn,  Dt  I2<,  aba.).  Othent, 
liowever<M  UAt«vr.  R.  Meyer,  XNUiii.,  Nownck,  Utb,  Arch.  W. 
907),  rendsr '  Ba'kI  <  Celestial 'AihiArc'(cf,  helonr),  pronmincing 
0^:  uidiBi.i*group  theicUcraimooiiK  sor  rmcy  "Asbt&rt 
at  lh«  glorioiu  hcftvciu.* 

f  Cr.  B.  V.  IIpmI.  Uisl.  JVumorum.  p.  673 ;  Bobclon,  Let  ItciM 
dt  8yrU,  p.  exUh,  1S£,  102,  with  tlu  two  apirit«d  repmcnu- 
ihHW,  PiKte ndl.  6*niI22.  The  g^Mhlnn  U  aJw  niprenDt«l  on 
ih«  odna  of  other  Pbon.  cltlni,  m  Andui,  D«iytui,  Botx>-s, 
Uj  Mut.  Tyre,  etc.  (BttA.  f.o.  pp.  688.  669, 674,  «?«>. 

t  FollowKi:  bjr  the  worda  o*<n  fW.  i.*-  (probably)  'or  Ion; 
life,'  Ml  epithet  ol  tb*  fodtlcst,  whetK«  it  has  bcvn  plEkUiibljr 
conjcoturbd  thAt  the  oity  Krrx— on  l»*criptk)u  and  coiiu  {VIS 
1. 1,  p.  17>)  TW«— r»c«lv*d  Its  nune. 

|Thc  DASW  slto  oi  ^imn'■  Rnmdion  (Jos.  e.  Ap.  L  IS,— 

I  With  (he  preoedioe  ponirriipb  cf.  Satliff«D,5m.  Ret.-Gt-teJi. 
I88S,  pp.  il-SI. 


Although,  however,  "Ashtart  was  thus  a  dia- 
tinctively  Phoen.  goildess,  Phojnicia  was  not  her 
original  home.  The  prototype  of  'Ashtart  was 
Jshtar,  a  deity  who  had  for  long  held  a  consniououa 

1>laoG  in  the  Pantheon  of  jV&syria,  and  wno  was 
ocaliaed,  with  special  attrilmte^,  in  many  ditTorent 
cities  of  AnsjTia  and  Babylonia.'  In  a  prayer  of 
Aashumafirpal,  purporting  to  date  c.  IWHJ  B.C., 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  is  addressed  hy  him  as  'queen  of 
the  gods,  into  whose  hands  are  delivered  the  com* 
raandaof  the  great  gods,  lady  (AiVi'Oof  Nineveh  .  .  . 
daughter  of  Sin  (the  mooa-go<l),  sister  of  Shamash 
(the  sun-yod},  who  rules  all  kingiioins,  who  de- 
termines decrees,  the  goddess  of  tile  universe,  lady 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  hears  |>etition8,  heeds 
aightt,  the  merciful  gmiiJens  who  loves  justice' ;  be, 
bar  'priest'king,'  proief*t«  that  she  liao  called  him 
to  his  throne.  Tie  lind  restored  and  beantilied  her 
temple ;  and  he  calls  upon  her  now  to  liear  his  cry, 
and  to  heal  him  in  his  siok'ncss.  Other  monarcns 
(Shalmane^er  il.,  Sennacherib,  etc.)  place  Ishtar 
next  to  Aashur,  and  speak  of  lioth  tugpther  hh 
marching  at  their  side,  directing  them  in  their 
wars,  and  giving  them  victory  over  their  foee. 
£s8kr),iaddon,  for  instance,  says^t  '  Ishtar,  the  lady 
of  onslaught  and  battle,  who  loves  my  priest- 
hood, stood  at  my  side  and  brake  their  bowg.' 
Sholmane^er  u.  alao  styles  hur  '  princes  {rufui)  of 
hoaven  and  earth '  ;:t  and  Ksarliaddnn  calls  ber 
'nueen  (tharrat)  of  all.'g  Another  aspect  of 
iHiitar'a  oltaraoter  is  brought  liefore  us  in  the 
curious  mythological  jioem,  which  recount*  her 
descent  into  the  C'nderworld  in  search  of  the  heal- 
ing waters  which  should  restore  to  life  her  bride- 
groom Tammnz,  the  young  nnd  iM-autiful  Sun-god, 
slain  by  the  cruel  iiand  of  winter.  Here  it  is 
ndatwlliow,  as  she  jonmeys  towards  the  realm  of 
.\llat.  queen  of  the  dead,  '  the  laud  without  return, 
the  house  of  darkne^,'  she  is  stripped  in  succession, 
as  she  i>asses  its  seven  gates,  of  all  her  attire,  her 
cruwn,  her  earrings,  her  necklace,  her  mantle,  her 
girdle,  her  bnu-cluU,  and  her  tunic :  while  abo 
IS  there  all  intercourse  between  male  and 
female  ceases  in  the  animal  creation ;  at  last, 
at  Ea's  command,  she  is  releaacd,  her  adorn- 
ments are  restored  to  her,  and  she  returns  to 
earth.  Uere  Ishtar,  who  is  evidently  conceived 
aa  the  goddess  of  fertllitv  and  productiveness, 
aymbolisea,  it  8cem«,  tlif*  lifegiving  earth,  which 
loses,  one  bv  one,  its  adornments  as  it  passea 
into  the  darlc  prison-honse  of  winter,  to  hare 
them  restored  to  it  at  springtime,  as  nature 
awakens  with  the  returning  lore  of  the  youthiu] 
sun -god.  1! 

Another  Ishtar  is  lahtar  of  Arhela,  ilanghter  of 
.\sshur,  and  sist«r  of  Marduk,  styled  by  Ksar* 
haddon  '  latly  of  Ijidjee,  terrible  in  onslanght.  lady 
of  battle,  queen  of  the  gods,'  a  martial  goddess, 
who  appears  to  Asshurbanij>al  in  a  vision,  armed 
with  quivers  and  a  bow,  anu  brandishing  a  sword, 
and  promises  hini  victory  against  his  foes.  Ishtar 
of  Umk  (Erekh)  plays  an  imiwirtant  jiart  in  the 
legend  of  Izdubar  (GilgamiMh) :  «hen  the  hero  haa 
delivered  Uruk  frura  the  Elnmitiis,  who  have  been 
l>eaieging  it.  and  won  for  hiniaulf  the  crown.  Ishtar 
othirH  him  her  hand  :  he  refuses  it,  njproaching  her 
with  the  levity  inith  which  she  had  chosen  and 

*  The  (ollowlnfT  qiiotationa  from  Aurr.  aonrcM  nrv  t«li«n  trom 
Ct.  A.  RarUin'a  study,  'Th«  SmtiIUo  fiihtar  Cult.'  In  //cbraJeo, 
April-July,  lS03,uiaOaClSIU-J*u.  UM,wber«ttae  liiKcriptions 
in  which  Uiejp  occur  art  cnuislstod  ac  teof  ih.  Of.  oiw  Tlc1«, 
Thih.-An.  Ot»eh.  SSe-fiSflL  Vsniia  al»  IdvntJAcd  with  l*bUr  ; 
hilt  it  haa  not  aeemcd  neoMswy,  fov  ths  purpose  of  the  prsMot 
article,  to  pumie  tbia  subject. 

t  lb.  p.  13fi. 

1  Schnrfer,  KA  TS  p.  U7  (on  Jc  K^*)- 

tKAVSSl". 

D  Tb«  poem  may  bt  nad  alao  In  Savoe'a  BilA^rt  Le^tur^, 

SI.  £21 II. ;  or  In  A.  Jemniae.  Die  Sab.-At9,  t'ortttHuonen  worn 
>beT%  rut  A  drm  Tode  {1887>,  p.  10  A. 
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dU«a.rd«4  hor  former  liufibands.*  Horo  Isbtor  is 
not  only  lawsb  with  her  love,  bot  appears  almoat 
as  a  polyanilroua  goddei^it.t  In  othor  respects  the 
'lady  01  Unik'  reiiombles  Isht&r  of  S'ineveh. 
Ishtar  of  Babylon  is  addre^iMid  in  a  liynin  as 
'  mother  of  the  coda,  fulliller  ot  the  commandn  of 
Bil,  producer  oi  verdure,  lady  of  mankind,  bo- 
getlreM  of  all.  mother  Ishtar,  whose  might  no  p>d 
approachea.'andwboaeaidandB^patbyasuppHaDt 
niav  expect  to  receive.^  This  wan  the  jjoddix-w 
uoJer  whose  protection,  in  virtue  uf  a  sin^iilnr 
custom — reported  independently  by  Herodotus  (i. 
199)J  the  author  of  Dar  (>^"-,  and  Strnlw  U\'i.  1.20), 
— ttie  wuDicii  of  Dabylon  placed  tliemselvee  by  the 
aacrifice  of  tliuir  cba^ttity. 

Lastly,  lahtar  is  identified  with  the  planet 
Veniu;  on  thta  aspect  of  her  tuituro  it  will  bo 
BufHcient,  however,  to  refer  to  the  iiaasa^e*  trans- 
lated in  Schrador,  KA'P  on  Jg  2",  or  in  Sayce, 
Hibb.  Ltct,  p.  *253f.  {cf.  p.  269  =  Jcrcmiaa,  hdubar- 
Himrod.  p.  GQ). 

Though  Isbtar  was  tboa  variously  Localised,  her 
f;eneralattnbntea  remained  tbesarne.  She  occupied 
a  plaw  in  the  Assyr.  Pantheon  next  to  Asshur 
himsalf  :||  in  particular,  she  was  (1)  the  lady  (or 
mistress]  of  tlie  locality  in  which  she  was  wor- 
ijiipped  :  (2)  queen  of  the  gods,  and  princess  of 
heaTen  and  earth;  (3)  a  warrior  K^Jddess;  (1)  the 
goddess  of  generation  and  productivity ;  (5)  she 
was  identifttnl  with  tlio  planet  Vouus.  These 
as|>ects  of  her  nature  are  retained  as  her  cult 
travels  westwards,  sometimes  one  being  more 
prominent  than  the  other,  sometiroos  several  being 
oombincd.? 

From  the  notices  contained  In  OT  itself,  it  would 
Dot  be  possible  to  determine  the  ideas  associated 
with  the  Phtcu.  'Ashtart,  or  the  character  of  her 
rites  :  but  there  are  many  indejiendent  Indications 
which  make  thuse  clear.  She  must  liave  been  pre- 
eminently the  goddess  of  sexnal  passion.  By 
Greeks  and  Phtznicians  alike  she  is  habitnallj' 
identified  with  'Appodinj ;  an'i  there  are  fiutfiriently 
definite  alluAions  to  titu  nnctuuitc  charactirr  uf  the 
ritufl  with  which  she  was  worshipped.**  Lucian 
{Ih  eka  Stfrta,  J  4)  visited  a  ^reat  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Byblus  (Gebal),  in  which  the  rites  of  Adonis 
(who  corresponded  to  Tammi;z,  q.v.)  were  per- 
formed :  here  such  women  as  would  not  sliavc 
their  hair  in  commcmorntion  of  his  burial,  were 
obli^^  to  se]]  tJtemselves  to  a  stranger,  the  money 
Tvceived  being  expended  on  a  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite 
(of.  the  Bab.  custom  referred  to  above].  At 
Aphnka  in  the  Lebanon  there  was  a  t«mple  of 
Aphrodite.tt  the  rites  practised  at  which  were  of 
•uch  a  character  that  they  were  siippreased  by 
Constaniinc  (Euseb.  Vit.  Coast,  iii.  M). 

Again,  as  wo  saw,  Isbtar  was  'qneen  of  the 
gods,  and  princesa  of  hpaven  and  earth ' ;  and  it 
scarcely  admits  of   doubt    that    the    '  Queen    of 

•Vwon,B«hniea.Oct.  i»S3-J.in.  i^M.p.  IB.;  S^jee.Lo.  p, 
Ue  B. ;  Jetemloa,  IidHbar-yimrod  <1W1>,  p.  24  L 

t  W.  R.  Smtth,  na.  Sm.^  p.  M. 

I  Bsftoo,  pp.  I&-17;  Jereaiiu,  Lc.  p.  Ml.;  Bmrnem,  Bah. 
Aufp«aAn«n,  p.  33  ff. 

I  MkAjrrs,  K«  Uiit.  colla  the  grxMen  (whom  be  Idvntlflca  with 
Aplinxllte).  li  prabobly  &/^t,— Uic  want  randercd  'lady'  lo  the 
extracts  mtMl  ftbove,  uid  the  fern,  of  /M  (Ub'»l),  ford. 

I  tiow  mUy,  bi  th«  popuLsr  creed.  Ishtar  became  the  goMcm 
mttr"  K»x^»t  t)*?  be  Inrerred  trom  tho  (net  that  the  plur. 
iMhtardt  WAS  Dsed  to  expren  tbe  idea  ot  ttmaie  divinities  In 
fcBcnil  (KA  ri  180X 

If  Tbe  ctyinoloiry  ol  /rAfar,  «■  of '^fAturt,  !•  obscure:  there 
Is  no  ^7pftr«ot  £«in.  deriVAtion,  ftntl  the  conJeclurM  that  luv« 
tMm  ffScTMl  ant  not  ntalaulory ;  tit  Arsb.  'athara  CRirton, 
p.  7l)y  not  lo/ati  sfmplv,  UAIottvmdU  or  Irip,  It  U.  pcrhan*, 
ot  no(i-8«in.  orftrln  (£^7^179:  teyce,  tlibb.  Lt«t.  iiit.).  The 
rcnUvr  of  tli*  ddty,  after  it  WM  adopted  br  thti  rhanici&n«, 
wwi  QiariLud  eiKrnally  bjr  :<tte  adiliUoii  ot  the  (cm.  tcnaina- 
tion,f. 

**  Hcnos  her  wonhip  msv  be  k11  Jiied  to  lo  pMvum  nab  oa 
BM«U>u.J«rf»»tc. 

It  Scnom.  JhU.  BiaL  IL  5 :  Zotiinus,  I.  B5,— cited  by  Bartou, 
p.  31. 


ncavoii,'  to  whom.  In  Jeremiah's  day,  the  women 
of  Judah  oti'ered  cakes  (c;;;,  a  peculiar  term) 
and  other  sncrihces  (Jer  7'"  44"'"),  ivas  either 
the  Assyr.  lahtar,"  or  her  Plum,  counterpart 
'Ashtart.  'Celestial,'  now,  is  an  epithi't  applied 
to  'Ashtart  elsewhere.  Sanchoniathon  (p.  30) 
speaks  of  Astarte  as  daughter  of  Oi'pai^t ;  and 
Sozomen  remarks  that  the  Aphrodite  mentioned 
above  as  worshipped  at  Aphaka,  was  called  there 
Oii^via.  The  tctiipltt  of  i^^'pavia,  'A^poAlr^,  also,  in 
Ash^^on,  iiifiitiuried  by  Hcroilotus  (i.  105J,  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  the  oldest  of  that  goddess  of 
which  he  could  leam,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
the  temple  of 'Ashtart,  referred  to  in  l^a.l"».t  All 
this  becomes  clearer  if  wo  supplement  tJic  some- 
what scanty  notices  which  wu  possess  of  'Ashtart 
herself  by  the  more  abundant  materials  relating  to 
Aphrodite.  Kor  notonlydid  AphroilitocorrL'(«]j«nd 
in  general  character  to  'Aithtnrt,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  her  attributes  were  largely 
moulded  upon  those  of  'Ashtart,  and  thot  many 
elements  in  her  cult  were  of  Phcen.  oripn.  Already 
Homer  frequently  smtaks  of  Aphrnilit^  as  KT/rpiK 
(/'.  V.  330,  etc.) and  KuStptia.(Od.  viii.  2SS.etc.),  and 
alludes  to  her  t«inple  at  PaphoH.t  ^vhich,  then  and 
aftertvards,  was  so  celebrated  that  no  term  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  Venus  by  cla«aical 
writers  than  Pftphi'i  or  Cypria.  Cyprus,  however, 
is  known  independently  to  have  been  not  only 
colonised  from  Phtuniuia,  but  also  (sec  above)  to 
have  Ikcu  devoted  to  the  worship  of  'Ashtart ;  and 
ui!COrding  lo  Hernclotu.-*  {I.e.),  the  Cyprians  them- 
ftelves  ii«(']ared  their  temple  (at  Pnplio«)  to  have 
been  founded  from  that  of  Ov/Ku-ia  'A^^fX^^in;  at 
Ashkelon ;  while  the  temple  of  the  same  deity  in 
Cythcra,  the  island  otT  the  M.  coast  of  Lacedicmon, 
re'puted  to  be  the  oldest  and  moat  sacred  of  Aphro- 
ilite  in  (Jreece  (Pausan.  iii.  23.  I),  is  slated  likewise 
by  Herodotus  [lA. )  to  have  l>een  a  I'ham.  founda- 
tion. Cicero  also  sjieaka  (iV.  V-  iii.  §  59)  of  (our 
distinct  Venuscs,  one  being  *  Syria  Cmtrrique  oon- 
ceptA,  quffi  Aatnrt«  vocatur,  nunm  Adomdi  nupsisse 
proditum  est.'  Tliat  Aphrixlitu  hiis  the  guddess  of 
sexual  passion,  neMifi,  of  courtte,  no  proof ;  and 
Cyprus  was  the  chief  centre,  whence  her  worship 
was  diffiised  through  the  Gr.  world.  But,  secondly, 
she  often  bore  in  Greece  also  the  title  Ovaa.rU  ; 
temples  of  '.^^poStrjj  Orpai-ja  are  thus  mentioned, 
not  only  at  Cythcra,  but  tilso  at  Athens,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere  ;§  and  sj«eaking  of 
the  one  at  Atliens,  Pattsanias  expr^s)<)y  remarks 
(i.  14.  7}  that  Ovpavia.  wan  reverenced  tircit  by  the 
Agin/ruiTii,  then  by  the  Pa[>htnns  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  Phosnicians  dwelling  in  Ashl^clon,  from  whom 

*  8«t  the  •MU's  oo  tb*  *  Qqmd  of  Besvflo '  l»/ BcbmU'r  in  thv 
StridUt  of  tilt  Bsriln  Aosdmijr,  188B.  p.  489 1.,  and  m  Uic  /.  fii  r 
Amirr.  1868,  pp.  BS>&-WO;  and  by  Koeueii  In  hi*  AMiamUunatu. 
I8M,  p.  too.  These  aeholftn  point  U>  an  Intcrteiion  In  which 
annonc  SO  titles  0(  'th«  lady  (tiiJit)  of  oouDlnev,  tfas  qnccn 
(■aaUtatv),  iBhtiur,*  there  atrtuaiiy  oocun  that,  nf  *<]iMrn 
tmatkatv)oS  kesven.'  Schnulrr  further  remarkii  Umt  tli«r«  in 
Independent  evldenoe  of  lui  'A«hur,  eoaMived  apFiHally  a*  a 
celceUal  poddaaa,  belsf  pTotutncnl  at  ttKi  Mine  time  in  tbc  niutM 
''Atbar  of  tleaven.'  nuntioned  In  tho  Inscriptiona  of  Aiahur- 
bonlpal,  as  Uie  2i>dde*e  of  a  N,  ArabUa  tiitw  {SA  7^  «n  Jer  71* ; 
on  ' AUtar—'AiJuar,  we  bsUnr).  Ct  also  Sayoc.  Zf(U.  L.  pp. 
SCI,  SO&f.  (— Jerainian,  la.  OZt.i 

t  Ct.  how,  on  a  bilinifual  rnUvr  tohlH  foiind  at  AUimii  (CIS 
L  L  116),  so  Aacfttoalto  'Abi'iuStart  (*]V*t7K  n*inr>n3y)  It 
c&lled  in  the  Or,  text  'AtfM^.Vtw.  Certain  typci  ot  the  ooim  ot 
Aahltelon  nlao  exhibit  the  head  of  Aitajx«  :  U.  V.  Head.  Hist, 
.Vii'iifrum,  lbH7.  p.  C7BI.;  bit  Saalof,  Ji'vttinnaivnwt*  laTci-n 
:>itu>U.  ]«7*.  m\  17»f.,202  0*0.  13).  900  (Xo.  2).  Tl»  <l*re. 
wrhich  (iM  tidovr)  «raa  aacrad  to  'Aahtart,  la  alao  a  ■taodinK 
rtstiiro  (HI  tLe  tinperisl  cotai  of  Ailtlfelon :  tet  t>e  Saulcy.  Le. 
p.  179,  Htm.  0  aod  lO(bolh  with  bead  ef  tha  goddMsX  UD-IOI 
(AueusttuX  Not.  8,  10. 11. 13,  «te,.  aod  Race  hi.  6,  & 

t  Od.  8,  OSS :  H  )'  «f*  iUwM>  'Mrt  r<]Uf<uiiM(  'A4^t'r«  'Er 
ll>e«>.  UOmii  il  r(MMt  fmttie  n  tirmk  :  Cf.  J?n.  i  4IA-417. 

IPaua.  i  14.T.  Ifl.  S;a.S3.8:  vl.20.  0.25.1;  rlli.  32.2:  bt. 
IK.  S.  The  Qrwln  often  undonlood  Oi*«*lm  to  be  the  uwMpm 
ot  loftlar,  pnrar  love,  aa  opposed  to  'A;m).'*v  «a>t<>/u<.  who 
nrprcstabea  Lhc  merely  nnanal  paasioo  <JCeo.  Syifr.  vIlL.  0 ; 
I-aua.  Ix.  10.  4,  Bekk.). 
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her  cult  was  intToduted  into  Cythera.  Then, 
tliirdlj-,  Uhur,  ofl  shown  abuvti,  wm  aim  a  inaniol 
^oddcwi.  Kroiii  the  iiiBre  fact  that  SiiuI'h  ormuur 
vran  deposited  hy  the  Phili!<>tine.s  in  the  t«niplt*  of 
'Ashtart  nt  AshKuhin,  it  could  hiinilj-  Ik;  iiiierred 
thnt  'Aiihtart  bore  there  a  martial  ctuiractcr  {for 
trophies  of  a  victory  mif;l>t  lie  dedicated  to  auv 
deity) ;  but  there  are  Bouie  other  indications  whivli 
support  thiH  RUjijioxiliaii.  lu  thu  temple  of  Cyltiera, 
which.  a»  wo  have  seen,  was  loundcd  from 
Phoenicia,  if  not  from  Af«hlyvlon,  the  ntatue  of 
the  goddess  was  afioii-w  irXio-^tVf-oi-  (Paun.  iii.  23.  I). 
At  Corinth  and  Sparta  also  there  vfoa  an  'A0po2iri) 
uwXwfiirif  [ib.  ii.  a.  1 ;  iii.  15.  lu,  Bekk.);  aevcral 
eptgrarae  in  the  antholo^  (Jacobs,  IL  677-679) 
dtMcribe  Aphrodite  aa  armed  with  helmet  and 
spcMU*;  she  also  reeeivea  the  epithet  Pt>n)4>&pot,  and 
is  represented  with  the  Meaixjii.t  of  Area  (hh  in  llie 
welidcnott-n  statuo  called  tiie  Venu«  of  Capua)." 
Nor  waa  tho  iniluence  of  the  Phoin.  'Ashtort  con- 
fined to  the  Gr.  world.  Tlie  worship  of  tho  Itom. 
Veon:;,  ori^iially  a  godduati  of  springtime,  uf 
gardens,  of  blossoming  vegetation,  assimilated 
many  elements  from  her  cnlt.  Mention  has  been 
made  aJreaily  of  the  prcnt  I'hcen.  temple  of  AshtArt 
at  Eryx  in  Sicily  j  and  this  eeems  to  have  formed 
n  centre  as  inlluential  for  the  difhision  of  her  rites 
in  It^ly  as  Paphosor  Cythcra  had  been  for  their 
UitTuMion  in  Greece.  That  the  eoddeoa  wonihippi;d 
nt  EiTX  W&.1  identilied  by  the  Komans  with  Venuy, 
rnjt  Im)  readily  tthown :  uho  doea  not  reoolieet 
Horace's  '  Erycina  ridens,  (Juam  Jocus  circnmvolat 
ct  Cnpido  *  {Cnrm.  i.  2.  33  f.),  or  the  passage  in 
which  Virj^l  connects  her  with  the  Venus  of 
Cyprns,  'Turn  vit-ina  Bstri'«  Erycino  in  verti™ 
sedea  t'und.itur  Veneri  Idalire"  {^,'».  v.  759f.)^t 
VtjnuH  V'ictrix  ami  Vciiiut  Genetrix,  aliui,  junt 
develop  idir&a  which  we  have  already  seen  com- 
bined in  'A0po51nt  Ovpafla,  viz.  that  of  the  raartial 
goddess  of  victory,  and  that  of  the  fertile  mother 
of  all.: 

Stuiiu  m-cmnt  of  the  temple  and  ritex  of  tho 
I'apliian  Aphrodite  ia  given  by  Tacitus  {HUt.  ii. 
2.  3).S  Ki*-!;^*,  a  persoua^e  who  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  Cyjirian  mythology  (cf.  //.  jti.  10-2^), 
was  ita  reputed  rounder ;  the  pnestsof  the  goddess. 
who  were  also  kings,  were  styled  Kty\/pa5al.  Only 
male  victims  were  otfcrcd  in  sacrttico  to  her,  kiila 
being  accounted  the  best  for  purposes  of  exfi- 
tpicttim,  for  their  nkil)  in  which  Iter  priests  were 
famed.  No  blood,  however,  waa  shed  Ui>bn  the 
nltar,  which,  tliuiigh  standing  in  the  open  air,  was. 
HUpI»o»ed  never  to  be  rained  upon.  The  goddess 
henfclf  wna  symbolised  hy  a  cone.ll  Her  cfevoteew 
were  Initiated   with  impure  ritea.^    Dorca  were 

•  PrcUcr,  QrUeh.  Mf/ihaO  \.  m>.  278*.  >,  2S0»,  2S11. 

t  Vniiirn  TAliitu  li'iiiiil  at  Ervx  \)tiit  «lw)  the  inicripUoa 
TKntxEi  E»vctaAi  {VIL  Ti^.T-i.  ri'.T). 

I  8tH>  fiirthi'F,  Pn-ltcr,  /£"»!.  JUj/(A"^  =>  I.  I>p- 'ab.^.'rr.  442t..  MA. 

jOn  the  iltc,  dimciwrion*.  *tc  oi  tho  luicknt  tcmplr,  In  *r> 
hr  OS  ttiry  ciui  he  recovered  by  cxcftvutiun,  thv  nr(>jrt  of  tbo 
Ci-pni«  E)tp!oration  f>iinl  in  t>i«  Joumul  t^f  ItflUnie  Studitj; 
IHfU.pp.  144-SU.  fuprfvedcaevcrrUiuw  that  ottd  bora  pnrvlouslv 
wntt<rn.  (The  fbttnuntt  om  Cmdoir  Id  Ms  work  oa  Cj-pni- 
Am  biglUy  untrDftwarthy ;  M*  fb.  p.  £01 L :  OanJner.  >>»■ 
CtutpUri  in  Omk  IHaUirJr.  p.  17&.}  The  principal  UKOent 
notioas  rapcotiiir  the  Umplc  ar«  ooUect«<l  tnr  IL  R.  JamM, 

ib.  p.  i7i-m. 

!\  BlmiUacruin  do*  ntn  efflgi*  tnnnuw.  eootunnit  orbii  latiorc 
tie  tenuem  In  Mobitain  ra»to  modo  BCRirg«DH.  vt  nt\o  la 
obtearo.  Upon  the  ooLm  of  Oyprua,  stmok  ondtr  the  Bom. 
cfnp«n>r«,  in  llio  name  of  the  c>(>«t  Rn-<>;»t,  thi*  ewred  mne, 
ataiuitnr  lit  its  tvmple.  witl)  k  ilmr.  or  ctoT«a,  on  tht  roof,  la  a 
ooMtoni  ftnturc -,  lu-o  Ptirmt  etChiplez,  JIM,  t^  Art  in  Cyprus 
andPhotii.aii%,6fi,l9».mt{KttK.Vr.  i-tvp.  183,STfllZBl);  Kawlm- 
K»n,  BUt.  tff  Plutn.  p.  Itt ;  or  Hewl,  p.  6ES.  Stone  cont*  etxHit 
K  y&rd  In  hvlKbt.  ateo.  no  doubt,  ^^mbidisiiw  the  pyldeM,  have 
iM-en  fciiind  at  AthKnau  <Oo^I)>  uul  In  Ooxxo  rO&uliu)  «od 
MolU  (rirrot  et  Chip.  Out-  V)&.  SZ3) ;  and  «  cane  !■  oft«a 
DKiirr"!  ""  ■''■«i»,  •'«•  (»*-  flST"-  89,  252,  ob.  Iv,  end), 

^  Clom.  Alen.  frotrep.  pp.  IS.  13  ;  Anioh.  adv.  Gmtet,  t.  lit ; 
Jurtin,  ivU).  6.  Cf,  tni>  ctnM  of  tho  [^a8al^•e  «(  Hilt  (t.  IW} 
rvfrrnra  to  obovo,  i'i«X9  ii   ■«•  nU   aiwf»m  trri  ca^*rilvw 


sacred  to  hor.*  A  large  number  of  inscriptioua 
have  bt>en  found  at  Paplioa,  koadod  IlaipUf.  A^pa- 
dirp :  in  many  of  these  parents  dedicate  their 
children  to  the  goddesa.t 

'.\shfArt  ap]H*ar!i  to  have  1>een  geni>ral]y  repr^ 
sented  asa  female  llgnre,  somowbat  short  in  stature, 
usually  naked,  \xith  rounded  limbs,  but  sometimes 
draped,  the  hands  supporting  the  hreastSit  or  some> 
times  with  one  huluin;;  a  uovc  in  her  bosom  ;  § 
terra-cotta  statuettes  of  this  description  are  found 
not  only  in  Cyprus,  but  also  ujion  mo«t  of  the 
isles  and  coast«  of  the  -Kgeun  Sea.  Pigs,  3Sl, 
382  in  Perrot  and  Chipicz'  work  arc  particularly 
interesting.  The  right  liand  hero  sapports  the 
breast,  while  the  left  hand  is  extended  downwards 
in  front :  may  ligurca  of  this  kind,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  have  fonued  the  tjiw  out  of  which  the 
VenuHof  Mwtlici  waaullinrntt-ly  develoiHMlTH  Clay 
ficurea,  of  tho  samu  wuoral  type,  usually  con- 
sidered to  represent  lahtar,  are  also  found  in 
large  number:*  in  the  mias  of  Mesopotamia,  and  at 
Susu.H 

In  some  looalitics'AshtArt  wcmi  further  to  have 
lieen  regHrile<]  ok  a  muon-goddess,  Tims  Lucian 
(De  dca  Syria,  g  4),  ajieaklng  of  the  temple  at 
Sidon,  mentioned  above,  says,  lii  ^»  aiWi  My^wu', 
'Airrdprrji  isritr  'Affrdfrni^  S'  iyii  Sqk^*j  £f\iji^i;i> 
fnfierat ;  and  Hcrodian  declares  (v.  0.  10)  tliat 
Oi'faylaf  ^oiytnt ' AaTpoa.pxv  6*'0fid^atfji,  ffcAi^r^ir  eCrai 
diXoyrts.*' 

How  this  transformation  of  tlie  character  ot 
Isbtar+t  took  place  In  not  jierfectly  certain.  It  is 
concetvahle  that  Ra'al,  aa  na'al  Shamaim  (Ra'a)  of 
heaven),  was  i<k'ntiried  with  the  son  :  and  henoe 
his  consort  'Aahtart  might  not  unnaturally  be 
regarded  as  the  moon.  Another  explanation  is, 
however,  [Kiaxiblo.  There  was  great  int4*j:oourse  in 
antiquity  Ifetween  Pliumicia  and  Egypt :  and  tlio 
influence  of  ^t^Tt  is  palpably  impreoKeil  upon 
Phocn.  art.  The  Egyp.  goddesses  lata  and  Uathor, 
now,  are  habitually  repruMnted  as  supporting  upon 

"  Cf.  Antiph&nM,  ap.  .A  then.  vi.  71,  p.  sr>T,  riv.  7D,  p,  ASS  ;  sml 
tbe  I'aj'bin  coluinliw  of  Murlial  (viti.  Sl^,  oto.  Uwiy  iwpnMnU- 
tiuriM  of  ilovca  In  marblfl  and  terra-cotta  bar*  boao  louad  la 
and  about,  the  »te  ot  tho  temple,  no doreii  alio  often  fl([iir«d 
on  lheix)inior  Paphoe,  looieumei  with  the  h«.vl  of  Aphrodlle 
on  the  otivene :  M«  J.  r.  Six's  Em»j  on  the  Cuina  of  Urpinia  In 
tlie  IlrnM  yunismatijiu,  1S8S  (p.  WOII.\  i-y^  3Sif.4S7,  »i 
(wharw  No.  38  >  Gardner,  Ta>ei  V  Orttl  Cinn$,  x.  47),  and  It 
vii.  18. 

t  lie  Haa  and  Wad<)ln|^n,  /jiteriiAioru  r*cttaUie»  tn  Oitct, 
ct«.,  2T1M,  27l>^<herri  >i>z*>  ^'  K>,»^at  itMlk-atos  hU  irraml- 
Mq},  •ami  :  Joum.  qf  UiU.  £Euditf,  Le.  ^  £t!S  0.  Nok  8,  SS, 
S6,  X>,  41,  4S.  «■!«.;  p.  £50. 

t  I'errnt  et  tJhiplM,  Uf.  XBl,  Eroni  Iharroi  in  Sai^tinta ;  Hk- 
SSI,  from  Cyprus ;  lus.  374,  87E,  with  Unxg*  beuls.  and  hii^'r 
earn  and  corrinss;  Ofa.  S79.  3S0;  tig.  417-RawL  p.  2m  (luur 
wrtl-inwU-ttnIflKuree,t>naaaKophatfua,  tnnn  Amattiue] ;  fle.  iUM 
(two  DpirH*,  on  a  decorated  patera,  now  al  Athena,  with  an 
Amm.  inacripUoQ,  jftro  ^2  iJlS:  Eutinc.  i'unitehe  SMnt,  p. 
SSI.).  In  ig.  150,  trom  Cyprus,  the  hands  are  on  the  naific: 
Bhnllarly  In  a  bas-relief  tram  Ash^elot),  fti;.  314  (Eng.  tr.  IL  tig. 
2&[&g.  !!T7of  l.beori|r.>llK-  I.  vol.  ii.  ol  trj). 

I  Flir.a):aff.  »2-Rawr/*fc^».p.  3--'7;flc.323,rrom  Sardine 
The  fiicnree,  uinilar  In  K«neral  appcaraoov,  but  )ioldintr  a  dlao 
on  tJie  brcut.  tnav  rpprcwnt  the  same  Eoddesa  (ib.  Og-  l^ :  Off- 
233,  rn>rn8(krdkiia(theae  two  ^lo  in  RawL  p.  1(1):  6r.  S90,  from 
TLsrrott  i  Sir.  824 :  llketrlve  the  Bcated  fleures,  wlln  toe  handi  on 
the  knew!  (Hi;,  lao,  flif.  3S2).  Wh*ther  Hitures  of  the  Ijiw  repre- 
■aoted  in  fii:.  34S.  dnt|>«4l.  with  the  handi  etraltrbt  doivn  th* 
ndea,  aluo  rcprmrnt  her.  li  uncertain. 

(1  E.  CurtluB.  -Um  Phftn.  UrUld  der  Me^llrelschen  Tenva." 
in  the  Archiioi.  X«it.  isec,p.63;  cf.  Perrot  el  Chip.  pp.  SCSr, 
<l2;|En(r.  IT.  ii.  IW.  SSI- 

^  liec  Layard,  .V>N^nA  and  Babylon,  p. 477  ;  Loftui,  ChtUdaa 
flftd  Siwuina,  p.  S79 1.  (ot  Ib«  Persian  Ofce) ;  Ferrot  and  Chl]\ 
UM.  ufArtin  Chald.  nnd  At.  i.  80,  SS  <%.  1«);  KawL  Anc. 
Mon.*  L  140 ;  Beuuy.  Lf*  fl^vrina  antimtt  d«  tfrrt  atilc  du 
Mtui4  du  Ltnvr»  (ISS3),  PlaU)  )i.  3, 4  ;  iii.  (cl  tboee  from  Cvprm, 
Iv.,  Ix.  4,  &.  X.  7.  xL  5 :  and  EUtodcs,  xii.  S) ;  and  In  ibe  Utt). 
AreA.  xxiAx.  (ltiSr.\  pp.  1-10. 

**  Whether  tho  name  .\»iiTKROTU-KAaXAia  contalna  an  allurioo 
to  thLf  ar|>«ot  of*A*htArt  (' tb*  'Autarts  of  tho  tnrohom*'}  t* 
iirtL-ertaUi ;  J^anrnim  may  be  tlic  name  of  a  locality  ('' AfihtaioUi 
til — i.«,  iit'ar^^aniaiin'j. 

tt  For  lahtar,  though  idatcr  ot  Shamaah  <tbii  tun-Kod),  Is 
tlaugtUer  of  Sin,  (the  moon-god),  Dot  tbe  nioon-goddm  benwif. 


tJieir  head,  between  two  coff-homa,  the  sAlar  disc.' 
laiR,  fiirtlier.  is  etated  by  Plutarch  to  ha\'e  jour- 
nejtMl  to  Byhliut  (Gebiil),  ^YlIe^e  sliu  vraa  called  by 
some  'Atrrdpnj ;  i  aod  in  tlio  famous  Ste!«  of  Yehuw* 
mclek,  king  of  GcboJ,  the  king  is  represent-cil  as 
milking  Itis  oficringij  Wfuro  a  honied  ^^odduiis, 
cJoacly  reaembliog  Uie  E^']).  leis,  while  t!ic  accoiit- 
panying  inBcription  in  a  netitioii  addrc!t!>cU  by  hitn 
to  liiA  *nii«truwi,  thti  lady  of  Gcbol.'t  Phito  of 
BybluA  says  aUo  that'Ao-rapr-)}  ^  ftryiffT^  .  ,  .  hr4$T}Kt 
rtt  lit^  Kfipa\^  fiaffi\tla%  Tapds^fioy  k<0iiX^v  rafipov 
(Sane  lion  in  thoQ,  ed.  Orelli,  n.  34).  In  Iho  light  of 
these  favU  it  is  not  impossinte,  as  Meyer  mggesU, 
that  the  disc  and  homs  with  whioh  Ashtart  was 
represcDtcd  iimy  have  been  iiiuonderstood,  and 
taken  to  be  the  symbols  of  tlie  full  and  crescent 
moon  respectively. 

'Aahtart,  tlien,  if  what  lias  been  Miiil  above  be 
Dorrect,  was  the  link  connecting  Isbtar  with  Aphro- 
dite and  with  Venas.  Bom  originally  in  the  far 
E.,  the  goddess  was  born  again,  for  the  Greeks), 
from  the  foam  (i^^O  by  Cyphia  ;  and  once  brought 
under  touch  of  the  cri^ative  genius  of  GreMO,  her 
cbaracter  was  trauafonucd :  j)nrticular  aspects  of  it 
were  inmle  more  prominent ;  if  in  one  direction  she 
was  idvntihe«l  more  and  more  with  the  senMttuuH 
cod*  of  human  nature,  in  other  direetions  her  uttri- 
faqtes  were  ideatined  ■  ithe  ftimiKhed  Rrt  with  iu 
most  flttrartivc  ideals  of  female  grace  and  beuuiy 
(see  iilrcady  //.  xii*.  214-217 — her  xtcrAv  I^tra)  \ 
abe  became  eren  the  personification  of  the  all- 
pcn-adini:.  living  force  of  nature.  '  Comnie  In 
nature  m£mc  dont  ae  rt!-.suniHient  et  ae  per»onni- 
liaient  sdua  cc  nom  toutetf  tes  cnerj^cA,  Atitart^, 
rraie  souveraine  du  mondo,  dans  son  activity  aani* 
repos,  ne  ceasait  de  dttruire  et  de  cr6er,  de  crier  ct 
de  detruire.  Par  la  grierre  et  par  les  tl^anx  do 
tout  geuro,  cUc  <^Uminait  les  fitres  inutiles  et 
vicillifl  ;  eo  mOme  temps,  par  I'amour  et  la  genera- 
tion, elle  pr6sidait  au  ptirp^tnel  renouvellement  de 
la  vie.'  §  This  far-reac-fiing  conwfptiim  of  tlit 
range  of  hor  activity  ia  uxlitititeil  strikingly  in  n 
pasRage  placed  by  PIniitns  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Athenian  woman, ;i  and  in  the  One  exordium, 
ruldressed  to  the  *^ncadmn  gcnetrix,'  with  whi<;li 
Lvcretios  opens  his  great  poem,  De  rcrttm  naluraA. 

Trarea  of  a  corrtwpandvna  Scm.  deity  Kisewherr..^ 
There  was  a  S.  Bern,  mtiu  deity,  'Aihtar  (which 

agrees  phonetically  with  Iiihtar;  cf.  v^,  C-'ltc- 
eto.>,  mentioned  in  the  SnU'can  itiwrijttionK  (from 
i^n'A,  the  capital  of  Yemen):  but  littia  delinite 
is  at  preiient  known  about  him,  exrapt  thai  the 
gazelle  or  ant«lope  was  sacred  to  him.** 

There  are  also  some  com[KJiind  names  of  deities, 
In  which  "Ashtar  (or  'Ashlart)  foniis  [»art.  Mcj-ha 
Tc]at«s  (Stone,  /.c.)  that  he  'devoted'  7000  Ur. 
captives  to  rn^-jwy,  i.e.'  Ashtar'chetnosh,  or 'Ashlar 
of  ChCmOsh.  Among  the  PhmnicianK,  aif«o,  wc  find 
ilitk'ashtart,  a  doity  formed  by  combiriatJon  of  tho 

*  8m  i«p<^*cutetlo<i*  hi  lUwlinxin,  Hia.  of  Atic.  Eg.  L.  3A5, 
S»:  orMMpero,  rA*ft»iwi(irCTr«(«itiOT»,pp.I3a.  176,177,  IHJ. 

t  D€  Omr.  et  Jtide,  1 15. 

1  CIS  L  I.  I.  8*«  r«prwent*tioi«  tn  R»wllrBon,  flCK.  <^ 
Phim.  p.  i4fi :  or  Perrot  «t  Chipiex.  1.  p.  CD ;  ct.  &Lk>  lh«  ttnpo«- 
Ine  tironu  Aitii»  In  the  [ut-iumwd  work,  i^.  78  <nt:.  tf').  T)ir 
tMOic  of  thU  i^deaa  ll  not  givcti;  but  It  In  lili;hlyprotnbl«  that 
II  wu  *A«ht)ut:  coins  of  BjUdi  exhibit  [i»bitu*Jlr  a  coiic 
(ortiich,  as  hu  b«en  ihowa,  wm  ber  Qinbol),  ataadinff  In  the 
eonit  nf  a  t«trple  (wo  the  «xcelh»it  KprefeDtatloo  In  Parrot  ct 


Chip.  Off.  19  (^  eiX  or  B*wl.  PKan.  p.  UC). 
%\tjTo\  et  Chtplea.  p.  W;  cT.  SSI. 

tr.  L  eOf.,  331  f.,  U.  SU-ISB]. 


\Vtmx  et  Chtplea.  p.  W;  cT.  SSI.  ud  <sp.  ffiO-e28  [Ens:. 


_ '  Divft  Aiurte,  homtninn  deorumqae  vis,  vita,  t&liii :  nirsiu 
nf\m  4U»  «st  Pcrakies,  mom,  Intcntui.  Mora,  telttu,  CKlum, 
•idcra.  Jovis  ()iincuin(|u«  KmplA  cullmui,  etua  duruniur  nutu. 
Oil  obtttnpcrut,  YJua  »pectwit '  {Mtreator,  I V.  i\.  826  «->. 

%  Src  mralkli  Imrti  ovlier  Or.  pvcU  in  MuDrO'i  nota  ad  Ue. 

"  Mortltroiuu)  ftiid  Uiillcr,  Sai.  litnJtmdter,  1389,  pc  W ;  W.  U. 
Smith.  HS»  p.  MM.  Cr.  Buton.  U.  p.  63IT. ;  Bilhgva.  pp.  117- 
ISl.  Th«  apithcC  ijntr  sesnu  to  indwftt*  that  b«  wu  viawvd  u 
tlw  Tuin$  (iDoraInc)  sUr;  cf.  nammel,  SM-Arak.  CAtwtmn., 

un,  p  to. 


attributes  of  Milk  {Molech)  *  and  'Ashtart  ((7/5 
r.  i.  8'  250*;  and  in  the  Imwr.  of  Ma'subt),  and 
Eshmvn'nshtart  {if>.  245).  Among  Aram-.^poak- 
ing  peoples  nn-v  became  iwiy  (cf.  jW,  wSn,  etc.), 
whicli  wfta  soon  written  iflf.t  whence  'ArafrfaTu 
(PoImjTone  mpTnr.S  Syr.  |Ai5Z,  also  represented 
by  ArpjccTii),  i.e.  'Atktar  of  'Ati,\\  the  name  of  a 
deity  mnch  wor9hipi)ed  in  parti*  of  SjTia,  esp.  at 
Hierapolis  (between  Antioch  and  EdesiML),  and  also 
(2  Mac  IZ*)  at  Kamion  (probably  I'iiher  near 
t«,  or    identical    with,  'Aabterutli-^rnaim :    ffee 

ASIITAROTII). 

See.  furlhur,  Rnicb4>r^  Au^f.  Lexiam  der  GriadL  U.  R9m. 
XytfutL  OSS4-ia&0X  ftfU.  Astakth  (by  E.  SlcyerX«nd  Ariilio- 
Drm  (by  Roacher  util  Ptirlwinfrkr).  pp.  30011.,  40011. :  Pkmell, 
Cutu  «/tJu  Grrrk Stata^  i:iw.  xxi.-xxlji.  (which  apm'Mnd  rince 
the  klravu  uticio  wu  wnKca).  S.  R.  DlUVEIL 

ABHURITES  CT^?,  B  Qaatipti,  A  ©aff«>,  hw.. 
'Efpi). — One  of  tlie  trilxis  over  whom  Islilioahelh 
nileii  (2  S  2*).  The  mtine  ia  clearly  comipt,  for 
neither  the  Atw<yriaus  (iv')*),  nor  the  Arabian  tribe 
(s-wj*!!  Gn  23-'')  can  be  iniendeil.  Ewald,  Theniiw, 
NVellh.  follow  the  Pesh.  and  Vulg.  in  reading  '  the 
Oeshuriten'  ["wc*:?),  whoso  t4irritory  bordureil  on 
that  of  Gih;Hd  (.Io»  12*  1.1"),  and  who  might  there- 
Iqd;  Ikt  .iuitnbly  included  here.  It  has  Wen  urged, 
however,  U(;nin.sL  this  view,  that  Gi'shur  wiih  an 
indeponden  t  kingdom  at  this  time  (cf .  2  S  3^  13''),  ko 
that  l«hbo«heth  could  not  have  exerciwd  control 
oyer  it.  We  must  therefore  read,  with  Kohler, 
Ivlost.,  Kirkp.,  and  liuddo  "»?)?!?  'tho  Ashcritos,' 
i.t.  the  tribe  of  Asher  (cf.  Jg  1*^) ;  this  reading  is 
supported  by  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan  (tk  n'2^  ^'j), 
and  agrees  well  with  the  context ;  ncecrding  to  the 
latter,  the  daminionn  of  [^hlmi^heth  extended  from 
Asher  to  Benjamin  on  the  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
further  include«l  the  large  tract  of  Gilead  on  the  K. 

J.  r.  Stknxino. 

ASHYATH  (n:^i;).— An  Asherite  (i  Cii  7=^). 

ASIA  {'Atria)  was  the  Roman  pronnce  whirh 
cmbrace4l  the  \V,  part-i  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  called  Aula  Minor,  including  the  countries 
Myi^io,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  great  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  the  'Dorian.  Ionian,  and  /Eolian  cott«t-cities, 
the  Troad,  and  the  islands  olT  the  (-tiH.st  (Le^tho^, 
Chios,  Samos,  Patmos,  Cog,  etc.).  The  name,  aa 
thus  uHcd,  was  createtl  by  the  Rom.  ndmiiiiittnt- 
tion.  The  Gr.  geographers  generally  empJoyeil 
the  name  Asia  to  denote  the  whole  continent ;  but 
the  Romans  during  the  2nd  cenL  B.c.  were 
accustomed  to  term  the  Porgamenion  sovereign!> 
(with  whom  they  were  in  close  political  relationsi) 
'  kinghof  Asia  ' ;  and  when  Attnlua  ill.  bi-<(ueatheil 
hiti  kingdom  to  Rome  in  133,  it  wiut  formed  into 
a  province,  ami  named  Asia.  With  raro  excep- 
tinn»,  hi»torian»  ami  geographeni  nndcr  the  earlier 
Roman  Empire  use  the  name  Aitia  only  in 
two  senses,— either  the  Roman  province  or  the 
entire  continent.  About  A.i>.  2}>5,  Asia  was 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Mysia  (Hellcspontuit)  being  separated  from  it ; 
and  the  name  ARia  was  chKii  ntstritncd  to  the 
eoast-oities  and  tho  lower  valleys  of  tho  M»>amler, 
Cayster,  Hermue,  and  Caicus.  In  tho  NT, 
ae  is  generally  agreed,  'Atihi'  meann  tbe  Rom. 
pro\'ince  (Ac  2"  being  a  posttihle  exevptton).  At 
hrst  Pergamoa  was  the  capital  of  the  province ; 

•  See  the  wHtM**  note  on  Dt  IW*. 

I  Dennoot^Ouineau,  JiecueU  d'Are/iSaL  OHentalt,  L  (IBSS^ 
p.  St. 

;  Cf.  Stnbc,  p.  Tsr>,  *Atm^>^t»  h  rit  'A9^fMt  [naXiM-.l:  ftnd 
■M  NoWeka  in  the  XVMG.  I STO.  ni>.  M.  IdU ;  K.  llp.iir,  ib.  U77, 
|<p.  730-734.  TIm  N.  Aratbta  '  Athw  ot  UctKcu'  bu  beca 
afnoUjr  m«ntioncd  ftbore. 

(  De  \'r-fU,  SyrU  CenlraU,  Sa  8,  p.  8.  Sea  fUrthfif 
BkthKei),  \t%'.  QS-Tfi. 

1  On  the  deltr  callad  'Ati^  ct.  Sftthftttt.  p.  70  f. 
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butaitera  tiinel)ie(iu[>erioradviintftgeaof  Epheaua 
gnve  it  the  pro-cm iiiciivt:,  nmi  the  rule  was  that 
the  governorii  muBt  land  there.  Under  Augoatua, 
aii(]  even  earlier,  EjiliesiiB  waa  the  eupreme  od- 
ministrativo  centre  of  Asia,  and  th«  1i<iadquartors 
of  the  (,'reflt  provincial  officials ;  but  tne  title 
'  First  of  Asia '  (ir/jwri;  *A<rfttj)  was  keenly  contested 
olno  by  iVrganios  and  Smyrna.  The  governor, 
who  bore  the  title  proconaul,  was  appointed  by  the 
Senata  by  lot  from  among  the  Heiiior  ex-conmils  ; 
not  less  tlian  five  years  mual  have  elapsed  between 
consulship  and  prooonsulahip ;  and,  owing  to  the 
number  oE  ex-consuls,  the  usual  Interval  became 
longer  as  time  poAscd  (being  twelve  or  more 
years  in  the  2nd  cent. ).  As  &  rule,  the  otBce  was 
annual ;  bat  in  exoeptjonai  caaes  a  aecond  year, 
and  ntill  more  rurely  even  a  third  year,  of  othce 
was  permitted.  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  and  intellectually  active  of  th<! 
Rom.  provinces  ;  hence  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  work  done  by  Paul  and  Itamabos  on  their  firnt 
journey  was  to  preach  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia; 
and  this  was  evidently  St.  Paul's  intention  on  bis 
second  journey,  until  he  found  himself  prevented 
from  Hiii-akirtg  t)ie  word  in  Ama  (Ac  lo'}.  The 
evaiigviiMLtiun  of  A^ia  was  reserved  for  the  third 
journey,  when,  during  St.  Paul's  residence  of  two 
years  and  three  months  in  Ephesus,  '  the  entire 
population  of  Ai^ia  heard  the  word'  (Ac  Itt'") ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  the 

f>rovinciaIa  came  to  Euhcsua  for  trade,  religion, 
aw,  or  fcHtivala ;  partly  throui'h  miasions  oi  St. 
Paul's  coadjutors  to  uie  leading  oitiei  of  the 
province.  In  OT  Aporr.,  dating  before  the  forraa- 
tion  of  the  Rom.  province,  the  term  Asia  denotes 
tlie  continent.  On  the  Asian  Jews,  see  the  cities 
Cc^,  Efhesus,  Laooicea.  etc. 

LmotATURX.— Tbe  txK  srtlcls  on  Aria  1>  in  Rantero,  I>U6o- 
narie  Rpigrafioo  di  Antitkitii  Roman» :  ace  klao  IfArauanlt, 
VIiMn.  SiaatntnDtiivno,  1.  pp.  333-340 ;  Monunscn,  PnvtneM  af 
tho  Rm^  B'ttp.  (.Rirm-  Gewt-h.  r.)  ah.  vUL;  sod  Buiuny,  Hi9- 
torfeat  Otourapliy  aj  Atia.  Xinar,  eiit.  A-E ;  tilt  soocunt  of  thi? 
pnoonnili  of  Ann  riven  by  wvi'linston,  FatU§  d$  la  Prorvnci* 
d*A»i^-,  rvqutrrs  to  ba  ripjik-niVDUxl  D)r  the  lint  of  Rorrrnora  in 
Ibfl  i>iriffFuna.  W.  M.  RaUSAY. 

ASIARCH  ['Affiifyxytj)  was  the  title  of  certain 
offiL'iiUa  of  the  Kom.  province  Asia,  whose  num- 
ber, tenure  of  otlice,  and  mode  of  appointment  are 
inuut  obscure.  Such  widwly  divt!r;;«iit  viewa  are 
still  held  about  the  Asiarchute  thut  it  is  hardly 
|>0Mible  to  give  any  adefinate  OCTJOunt  of  it  in  our 
limited  space.  The  AKinrohs  (like  the  analogous 
officials,  GoJatarch,  Syriarch,  Lykiareh,  I'nm- 
I>1iivlifirch,  etc.)  wore  provincio],  not  municijml 
(Mlirials ;  and  they  oxi-rciscd  cortjiin  jjowers  in 
thus  Association  in  which  the  whole  province  of 
Asia  united  for  the  worship  of  Rome  and  the 
Emperors,  colled  CVmmHin  Asitv  (Koifii-  'Ajiaj), 
That  the  Asiarchs  were  the  high  priest*  of  the 
temples  of  the  Imperial  worship  erected  by  the 
Commune  Asics  in  I'ergaiiios,  Smyrna,  Kphcsus, 
Cyxicus,  Sardis,  and  perhaps  other  cities  (d/)x«/>e^i 
riff  'AiTiat  fowv  rwv,  or  raoO  tov,  tr  ll<prfdfUf),  k.T.X.),  Is 
denied  by  miina  good  authorities,  bat  seema  to  us 
highly  probable :  we  take  the  term  A.  as  a  po(intar 
convernttt  ional  name,  which  grndunlly  establislted 
itself  even  in  oflicial  usage,  for  these  *  high  priests 
of  the  temples  of  Asia.'  Wc  also  regard  it  as 
probable  (though  it  cannot  be  definitely  proved) 
that,  lieyotid  tlie  ]n<,'h  prie-sta  of  the  temples  in 
the  individnal  cities,  there  was  a  supreme  high 
priest  OS  head  of  the  entire  provincial  cult.  Those 
Iiiuh  prieatfl  eeem,  along  with  probably  some  other 
otHcials,  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  Council,  which 
managed  the  business  of  the  C&ntmuni  Asitv,  and 
Imd  the  diNpo^al  of  certain  funds  intended  for  the 
niaintenancH  of  the  Imperial  temples  and  cere- 
monial.    The   Commu7i€  Aaia  celebrated   in   the 


great  cities  of  the  jirovincc  festivals  with  gamea. 
called  Ko(*-& 'Atrial  ^v  l.ixi'pv^,  AaoJiiccif,  K.r.X.  ;  ana 
the  games  were  presideil  over  by  an  A.,  perhaps 
the  supreme  A.,  if  wo  are  right  in  nuppoHing  his 
vxislenco.  It  is  not  improb.  that  the  Council  of  the 
Asiarchs  sat  at  stated  periods  in  the  great  cities 
alternately  ;  and  that  they  asaembled  at  the  city 
where  the  Kotm  'Airtat  wore  being  hold.  In  that 
case  the  Asiarcliawere  prob.  a&sembled  at  Ephei^ua 
for  Hur.h  a  purpose  when  they  f*ent  advice  to  St. 
Paul  to  consult  his  safety  (Ac  19*') ;  and  perhaps 
tlie  festival  had  both  brought  together  a  vast 
crowd  of  the  Asian  populace,  and  shown  clearly  (o 
the  artisans  that  their  trade  iu  selling  small  shnaes 
to  the  pilgrims  and  devotees  who  had  llocked  to 
the  festival  was  dwindling.  The  tenure  of  otBce  of 
the  Attiaruhs,  ace.  to  our  view,  was  four  years  (a 
term  which  was  very  common  for  sucli  olhcea  in 
the  K.  provinces);  but  some  liigh  authoriliea  hold 
that  the  Asiarchs  were  uppointud  annually.  It  is 
certain  tliat  the  proeonstu  governing  Ania  (which 
see]  took  some  part  in  the  appointment ;  but  the 
details  are  doubtful  and  disputed.  An  A.  enjoyed 
great  dignity  in  his  native  city,  and  coins  or  in* 
MTiptions  of  verj-  many  cities  in  the  province  com- 
memorate the  name«  of  Aaiarchs  f  pruiig  from  tlicnce. 
They  acted,  doubtless,  as  presidents  in  local 
festivals  as  well  aa  in  the  provincial  cames  (Kwri 
'.\(jla.i),  and,  of  course,  incurred  in  suck  cases  con- 
Biderablo  expense,  part  of  which  was  compulsory, 
but  modt  was  voluntary  (from  ambition,  or  goner- 
09uty,  or  ostentatiuu}. 

LmiRATi'itK.— Brui<ili  in  ranly-WlMom'i  Real-EHc^elopadU, 
tirt.1.  'Archicrcua'  ftiu)  '  AabucliiM' ;  Uvtii'TUus,  De  QamnxvtA 
A»iig\lM\chj\ifT.  XH  StoMTia;  Momnuwn,  iTorincM  iff  tht  itom. 
Emp.  (liomiKho  Qtadticikta,  vgl.  v.)  ch.  vUL ;  Lighttwt,  SI. 
/r/iinfiiu  nnd  St.  J*ottloarp,  ti.  n.  flS?  (T. ;  Bvurltor,  Le  (Stiu 
/rtpcriaii  Uairaud,  Lit  antmbUtt  pTxrrineiaiM  de  f Empire 
Itomiin;  Hiokit,  Ancucnl  Or.  Intcrip,  (n  tJu  Aril.  Mvm.  UL  y. 
ST ;  lUmnjr,  Cltutirat  Hcv.  til.  p.  174  ff.,  CiOft  and  Btth»pn«4 
<^  fhri/ffia.  I  pp.  Uf-bH,  uvi  IL  ch.  xL 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

A3IBU8  (A  'Affifiiai.  B  'Jiae&dat).  1  E»  9*.— One 

of  the  sons  of  Phoros  or  Paroah  who  agreed  to  put 

away  his  *  strange '  iviie  ;  answering  to  Malchijah 

(2)  in  Ezr  10"  ('i;?^,  but  A  'Acapii,  h  Za^-,  M  om.)- 

H.  St.  J.  TUACKEEAY. 

ASIDE,  that  is,  on  (or  to)  one  side,  has  a  moral 
twnse^ astray,  In  Ps  H'  'They  are  all  gone  a., 
they  are  all  together  become    Ulthy ' ;  Sir  2'  'go 
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hey 
not  a.,  lest  ye  fall.' 

A8IEL  (SK-ri^). — 1.  Grandfather  of  Jehu  a 
Simeonitc  'prince*  (1  Ch  4"J.  2.  (AtiAel)  One  of 
live  writei-s  employed  by  Ezra  to  trani>cril»e  the  law 
(2  Es  14»*).  3.  ('AffuSX:  Hck  W;f:  AV  Aiacl)  A 
forefather  of  Tobit  (To  1^),  Pn.ibably  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Jalixeel  (*y*n:r  Gn  4&^*),  a  son  of 
Naphtali ;  A.  is  said  to  belong  to  this  tribe. 

J.  T.  Marshalu 

ASIPHA  (A  'Affti^,  D  Ta<r«^),  1  Ks  5".— His 
son^  were  among  the  temple  servants  who  returned 
witli  ZenihbabeL  Called  HaKupha  (Kficrl  l^^r  2**, 
Neh  7*.  H.  &T.  J.  Thackkiiav. 

ASMOD£08  i'nrbtc  To  3*-")  is  prolwihly  identi- 
cal 'iTith  the  evil  demon  of  the  ancient  Peniian 
religion,  jl'Islima  da;va  =  the  'covetous' or 'lustful 
demon,'  When  the  Hcbrows  borrowed  the  name, 
they  connected  it  with  t;^,  to  dei^troy.  Hence  this 
is  liie  being  called  6  6\teoti^y  in  Wis  18",  and  jVcij 
=si  dToWi'ur  in  Rev  9".  In  the  latter  ijassago 
he  is  styled  *  angel  of  the  aby»?i'  and  '  kine  of  the 
destnic'tive  creatures  F^haped  like  locii^ts,  but  with 
men's  faces  and  flowing  hair.  The  only  mention 
of  Asmodeeus  in  the  Gr.  Bible  is  in  Tobit,  where  he 
is  described  as  rd  Tot'ija&i' 5a<^M«y ;  Vulg.  divmonium 
neciuisaimum ;  but  in  the  Aram,  and  Ucb.  VSS 
'  Kmg  of  the  Shedhim.'    Hy  this  name  be  is  known 
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in  the  Bub.  Talmnd  {Puachim  llOn),  and  in  the 
Targ.  of  Ec  1".  In  To  fl'*  (It.  Syr.  kala)  we 
mn  told  Uiat  lie  '  IuvikI  '  Sarah,  tho  daughter  of 
Raguel.  and  that  bo  alew  mvea  men  to  wliuiit  sUe 
was  mairied  aa  mod  aa  the^  entered  the  nuptial 
chamber  (3").  When  Tobias  viaitod  Kaguel,  ho  mXno 
at  once  loved  Sanih,  and  yet  naturally  was  afraid  to 
man-)' her;  but  his  companion,  itaplmelindisgaiw, 
taught  hioi  how  to  exorcise  the  demon  by  a  fumiga- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  &  fish.  The  demon  iWd 
to  Upper  £gvi>t,  where  he  was  iiursued  by  Kaphael 
and  uouird  {Tii  8'),  after  which  the  pious  coujdo 
lived  in  peare.  The  Shedhiin  are  the  iiUftiwt.a  of  the 
GoHpel  narrative.  They  vv«re  contieived  by  the 
Jews  OS  distinct  from  Uie  fallen  an);eht  of  tho  Book 
of  Enoch,  in  being  mortal,  of  both  sexes,  and, 
Recording'  to  some,  the  offspring  of  those  anf^la 
and  human  mothers  (C/itif/itfuh  IRci  ;  Edunheim. 
Life  ami  'i'ivua  of  Jtstut,  ii.  7.'>I>~7fi'^l.  As  Sominitel 
WOA  head  of  all  the  Satana,  so  AKntodnmn  wan  king 
of  the  demon4,  and  the  longhaired  Lilith  was 
their  n\iecn  {Kruhin  1006).  In  Talmndic  lejjende, 
Asnio<i:r'Urt  was  implicntod  in  Xoah's  dninkenneoa  ; 
and  after  revealing  to  Solomon  the  whereabouts  of 
the  worm  Samir,  which  noiselessly  shaped  the 
stones  of  the  temple,  ho  dethroned  that  monarch 
for  a  while,  assumed  his  appcarauco,  and  waa  the 
real  author  of  Uie  ofTences  which  history  ascribes  to 
Solomon. 

iJTUUTuao.— Otrtrer,    UrOiristntthum,  I,  STB-lU;   Kohut, 

Mmbl»cUtt  JuttoUAum,  1»03  cdiUoa,  oh.  xvL 

J.  T.  Mahsuall. 
ASNAH  (n;cft=^Vram.  ttjpt!  'thorn  bush,'  'Xaiv&). 
— The  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  wliich  returned 
with  Zcruhbahol  (Ezr  2",  1  Es  o"""). 

ASOH  (Atf^M).  1  Es  9".— His  sons  were  amon^ 
thoM  who  put  away  their  '  stran;;e '  wive*.  Called 
Hanham  (crri).  Ezr  lO*. 

ASP.— See  S£iti'F.irr. 

ASPALATHUS  (d.rxdXaf>Af,  Ao/mmum,  Sir  24i>). 
— The  HHiue  of  an  aromatic  associated  with 
ciQiianiun  in  the  {iat(su|;e  cited,  but  iinpussibic  to 
identify.  I'liny  {Sat.  Hisf.  xii.  52,  ana  xxiv.  lis, 
68j  fiij^ak.*!  of  a  thorny  plant  known  by  thi9  name, 
and  which  in  the  first  passace  he  identities  with 
the  Er^aiHccptrum,  and  tn  tne  second  seems  to 
distinguis)k  from  it.  The  same  plant  is  alluded  to 
by  other  ancient  anthorR,  hut  with  nuch  ini]i.*linit«- 
Bess  that  we  arc  nnuldu  tu  identify  it  with  any 
knofwn  plant.  It  is  probable  thnt  there  were  two 
or  more  plants^  and  moro  than  one  vcffetablc 
product,  known  by  this  name.  O.  E.  Post. 

ABPATHA  (sr?:*(.  Fjit  0').— The  third  son  of 
HttUiau.  put  to  (U'lith  by  tliu  Jews.  The  name  is 
perliaps  rroni  the  Persian  tisjtadAta,  'civeu  by  the 
(■acred)  horse'  (ao  Ges.  Thcstiuriu,  add.). 

H.  A.  WlUTE. 

ABPHALT.-Sec  Bitumen. 

A6PHAR  Pool  (Xdx/roT  'Aa^p).  1  Mac  0».— A 
p«>l  in  tlie  desert  of  Tekoa,  or  Jeshimon,  where 
Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees  encamped. 
The  »jte  is  doubtful.  C.  R.  CONCKR. 

ABPHARA8US  i'Aa4>dpaeoi),  1  Es  5".— One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  return  under  Zernbbabel.  C-olled 
Misfiar  (1999),  Ezr  2*,  and  Miftpereth  (in^),  N«h  V- 

A8RIBL  (Sy-^cTt,  in  A  V  of  I  Ch  7"  Aahrlel).— A 
Mojiassite  (Jos  17",  Nu  26"  :  in  the  latter  the 
patroD.  Airlellte  occurs).  Ace.  to  the  LXX  of 
I  Cti  7"  A.'s  mother  was  an  Aramitess,  a  concubine 
n(  MaaMseh.  J.  A.  Selrie. 


AB8. — 1.  ("rsr,  lOn  h<im6ri  fivoi,  trofi'^iflF,  asinut), 
^am^r  is  the  ^ncric  name  for  the  aa»,  and  the 
specific  deai;;aation  of  the  fte-rut  (Arab,  himdr). 

Few  animals  are  mentioned  more  frequently  in 
the  Scriptures  than  the  aim.  It  was  lued.  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

(1)  For  riding.  For  this  purpose  it  w^as  tused 
by  both  rich  and  poor.  Moses  took  his  wiie  and 
two  sons  on  an  ass  to  Egypt,  pa-SKint;  thron^'h  the 
Sinaitic  desert  (Ex  4*);  iJnlaam  rode  a  shc-osa 
(Nu  ;^2''■**) ;  the  nnnamcd  prophet  rode  an  ass 
[l  K  i3'»«»*-«^»):  so  did  Achsah  (Jos  15'*,  Jg 
1^*),  the  thirty  sons  of  Jair  (Jg  10*),  the  sons  of 
Abdon  (Jg  12"),  Abicrail  (1  S  25»-»»),  Ahitho- 
iihel  {2  S  17").  and  Mephiboshetli  (2  S  19»»). 
When  it  is  vaiA  that  Christ  is  '  lowly,'  bocauso  He 
should  ride  on  an  ass  (Zee  9* :  comp.  Mt  21'), 
the  reference  is  not  to  any  degradation  in  the 
riding  of  on  ass,  bub  to  the  peaceiul  nature  of  His 
advcnL  Tim  hone  was  used  in  war,  and  a  king 
coming  on  a  horse  would  be  sarronnded  by  military 
circumstance  and  pomp.  Asses  are  yet  ndden  by 
persons  of  rank  in  State  and  Church.  Tficre  are 
many  fine  hrcede  of  them,  and  every  large  city  of 
the  interior  boasts  its  special  strain.  Many  of 
these  are  sold  at  very  high  priecs.  They  have  a 
rapid  walk,  and  an  easy  shulUing  pace  or  short 
canter.  They  are  exceedingly  store-footod.  Some 
of  them  are  breast  high,  and  wei-^h  as  much  as  a 
amall  horse.  White  asses  (Jg  b^)  fetch  specially 
high  pricv!t,  and  are  very  handsome  beasts,  while 
their  caparisons  are  often  quite  magnillccnt. 
These  consist  of  a  thick  stuffed  t>addle,  often  covered 
with  crimson,  or  dark  grceu,  or  other  rich  coloured 
cloth,  bound  with  braids  of  brighter  culoum,  and 
with  silver  ornaments  and  dangling  tassels  of 
woulteu  twixt.  The  headstall  and  bridle  are  like- 
wine  decorated  with  shells,  i^ilvcr  studs,  and  plates, 
and  not  infrequently  composed  in  part  of  silver 
cliainK.  A  collar  of  silver  links,  with  a  breastplate 
of  the  same  metal,  completes  the  adornment. 

(2)  For  burdens.  Abmliam  proliably  loaded  his 
ass  wiih  wood  (Gn  22*) ;  the  sons  of  Jac^b  loaded 
their  aasea  with  i-urn  (Gu  42*-'');  Ja<*eph  sent 
twenty  asses  bearing'  the  good  things  of  Egypt  to 
his  father  (Ga  45'") ;  Jesse  sent  an  aas-Tood  of 
provisions  by  David  to  Saul  (1  S  I6»);  Abigail 
loaded  her  present  to  David  on  oxxks  (1  S  S;*))*),  as 
also  Kil)a{2  S  Iti');  the  proWiiions  for  the  feast  at 
David's  coronation  at  Hebron  wore  brought  on  asses 
(1  Ch  12*);  asses  were  used  in  harvesting  (Neh 
13").  The  OSS  is  still  the  most  univemal  of  all 
Leasts  of  burden  in  Bibli?  lands.  Small  ones  can 
be  bought  for  R  pound  or  two.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  breeds  of  pack-asaes.  Some  are  no 
larger  than  a  Shetland  pony,  while  others  ore  aa 
large  as  a  small  mule,  and  carry  very  huavy  loads. 
They  are  very  economical  to  keep,  livin<;  on  straw, 
thistles,  stubble,  and  a  very  unalt  ijuautity  of 
urain,  and  standing  any  amount  of  exposure  and 
harsh  treatment. 

(3)  Y ox  ploughing.  The  expression  Mr  (Is  30**) 
means  Xxt  plough  (comp.  32*).  It  was  not  ollowal 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Dt  22"'). 
The  writer  has  seen  a  camel  and  an  ass  yoked 
together  to  a  plough.  The  equation  of  force  was 
made  by  tethering  the  ass  at  the  long  end  of  a  cross- 
bar,  which  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  plough. 
Doubtless  the  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  ihe 
principle  of  the  Mo^ic  law,  that  thore  should  he 
no  intermixtures.  Thus  priests  could  not  hnve 
patched  or  parti-coloured  gonnents.  Piebald cairle 
could  not  lie  ofTerttd  in  sacrilice.  Cattle  could  not 
gender  with  a  diverse  kind.  A  field  might  not  be 
sown  with  mingled  seed.  A  garment  oould  not  be 
made  of  two  different  surts  of  stuff's.  t\»  linen  and 
woollen.  A  pensoti  with  patcln^s  u(  leprosy,  mixed 
with  patches  of  clean  skin,  was  uucleuu,  while  one 
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oovurcd  ftU  ovctr  with  leprosy  was  clean.  This 
prinuijilo  enters  into  the  wliole  symbolic  economy. 
It  is  mtcndtjcl  to  illustrate  timjilicUi/  and  fiuriti/. 
Aiu>t»'  milk  \9  UBod  a«  food  by  the  Arabs,  aail 
Is  recommended  for  persons  of  acrofuloiu  and 
tubercnliir  tendencies.  The  lltwli  of  the  wsn  wtui 
not  allowed  to  tlie  Hebrews  as  food,  IwcAuse  tho 
animal  does  not  divide  tlie  hoof  and  chew  the  cud. 
In  the  famine  at  the  siefje  of  Saiuaria,  liowcver, 
*  on  aas's  heml  vaa  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver ' 
(2  K  0").  In  Jg  lA"  S&nison  says,  '  with  the 
jawbone  of  an  kkh,  hcaiu)  upon  hi^ajm.'  In  tliu 
Heb.  there  U  »  lineaHUwataon,  c'ci-iig  t'cq  Ttonc  'ri^; 
'u-ith  the  jawhooe  of  an  aas  a  heap,  two  heaps,' 
the  word  for  ttts  and  heap  being  the  same. 

2.  The  fihe-ass  <p^V  dithSn  ;  ij  6Mot,  6rot  OifXeia ; 
asin'i,  Ariib.  'aiAn)  was  DiJaaut's  mount  (Nu 
Sil-'*").  Suiil  went  to  fteardi  for  the  .stniy  Hho- 
lutssa  of  his  father  Kiah  ( I  8  0").  The  Hhunonimite 
rode  one  (3  K  4''-**).  It  has  always  bc«n  ctiatom- 
ory  to  »eparat«  tli«  females  of  the  Hocks  and  herds 
at  times.  David  hail  an  ullit-'ur  charged  with  tlie 
care  of  the  sbe-asites  at  siu-h  times  (I  Ch  27**). 
It  is  said  that  tlic  Tigour  of  the  stock  of  the  Egyp. 
asB  in  iiiaiiitAincd  by  tying  the  f^he-assca  at  the 
liorder  of  tbi-<  deserts  on  either  »ido  of  the  Nile 
Volley,  8o  that  they  may  receive  tlie  visita  of  the 
Afinit^  Onajer,  Pall.,  the  original  of  the  dOmeBllc 
aas  of  the  East. 

3.  The  ileb.  term  -rs,  'ayir  ;  wCiKtn ;  puUus astntt ; 
Arab.  j"«AjrA,  corresponds  to  foar  Eng.  equivaJenta 
in  the  AV.— (I)  Foal  (Gn  32"  40") ;  (2)  asa  colt  (Gn 
49^',  Jg  10*  12'*);  {31  young  ass  (U  30*-");  (4) 
eolt  (Job  11»,  Zee  ifi.  The  Arab,  eijuivaleut  of 
the  Hob.  'ayir  i»,  ax  l>efore  saidtjahgn,  i.e.  youna 
tias,  and  not  'ayir,  which  menna  the  &f»  in  general. 
The  Ktiiptility  of  theasais  proverbial  in  the  Eaat 
as  well  114  inihe  WcAt.  TheiUhtsionstotliiiiqi.]ality 
in  the  Uible  are  not,  however,  uocciuivocal  [Is  l", 

4>  Two  wordn  are  used  in  the  Hub.  for  the  wUtl 
ass — (I)  irjj, /jcrc'  (Gn  16'-,  where  iBhmael  is  called 
a  wUd  Mt  wiaii,  Jul.  6»  11"  24»  39»,  Is  32'V  Jer  2", 
Hos  8») :  (2)  -»%■,  'Ar^dh  (Job  59*,  Du  5",  Chold.  «:?];•). 
>Vu  have  no  nhilolugicul  (grounds  for  dctenniniug 
the  species  referred  to,  nor  any  certainty  that  the 
terms  are  more  Apeeilic  than  their  Eng.  uquivalentJ^. 
The  parnllelium  in  Jol*  S!?*  does  not  necessarily 
iniplv  two  speeies.  The  Arabs  have  a  large 
nnmoer  of  names  for  the  lion,  the  camol,  the 
horec,  the  aas,  and  otlicr  familiar  animals.  Tris- 
tram gives  two  species  of  wild  a.Hses  as  found  in 
the  dcHerts  contiguous  to  Palestine,  Asinus  Onaqcr, 
Pull.,  whidh  he  considers  to  bo  'ArOdh,  and  Asxnva 
hetni/ifius,  St.  Hil..  which  he  regards  aspcre'.  For 
neither  of  thuse  sireuificatiotis  doiw  he  give  any 
philological  authority.  It  is  safe  to  helieve  that 
the  &cri]>Lural  writers  had  no  particular  species  in 
view,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  aU  known 
wild  asses.  G.  E.  PosT. 

ABSAHIAB(B'Aff(ra/iiat,A'A<raM/af.AVAasanlas). 
— One  of  twelve  priest*  eniru«te<l  with  the  holy 
vessels  on  the  return  to  Jerus,,  !  E«  8**. 

ASSAPHIOTH  iB  'A^sa^iuS,  A  'Afa^^ii$,  AV 
Az&phion),  1  E&  5". — Uis  descendants  returned 
with  Zerubkilfel  among  the  Min»  of  Solomon's 
servants.  Cillod  Hassojihercth  [U  'Atrnfivpaff,  A 
'A^^pcdf],  Ezr  2»:  Sonliertlli.  Neh  7"  {B  A 
Za^pag,  K  -«i).  H.  St.  J.  TUACKERAV. 

ASSASSIN.— Used  in  RV  of  Ac  21*'  as  a  IranBlii- 
tion  of  the  (ireek  aiKdpioi  (AV  'murderer').  St. 
Paul  is  Bnid  In  have  Im-'l-u  niistjiken  by  Lyeias,  tlic 
chief  <'iii)tain,  for  the  E« vrriAN  who  liad  '  led  into 
the  ii-ildemesfi  the  AOOit  men  of  the  Assassins.' 

According  to  Jos.  there  arose  in  Judsea  during 


tlie  procurntorship  of  Felix  a  body  of  men  tailed 
tftxifHot^  They  were  robbers,  who  carried  under 
their  garmuDU  a  short  sword,  abuiit  the  size  of  u 
PerslaJi  scimitar  {i^ifiKTfs],  curved  like  a  Komnn 
avxi,  whence  their  name,  which  was  of  Latin 
origin.  They  used  tocummit  their  murders  oj>enly, 
ooflby  day,  mingling  in  the  crowd  at  fen»t«.  "Their 
lirst  lumspicuourt  exploit  was  the  murder — accord- 
ing to  Jiosephu-^  at  the  inHtigntion  of  Felix— of 
Jonathan,  son  of  Annas,  who  Imd  been  high  priest, 
(prob.  in  55  or  56  A.D.).  After  this,  men  lived  iu 
conatant  dread  of  tliem.  They  witre  conspicuous 
under  Felix,  who  sent  troops  against  them,  and 
at  a  later  date  they  look  a  le^ing  part  in  tiie 
Jcwiah  War,  and  in  the  disturbances  which  led  to 
it,  being  aln-aj^  amonget  the  most  violent  of  the 
eotiibatant«.  Thoy  held  ^[a.^ndu.  and  ftum  ihcucu 
piOaged  the  country.  Eveuiuully  some  of  them 
dispersed  to  Egypt  and  Cyrcne,  where,  under  the 
cotubintKi  iiiBuence  of  want  and  fiuiaLicism,  thuy 
introduced  a  reign  of  terror. 

-lose-plms  never  definitely  connects  them  with  the 
EovPTiAN  {wh.  see),  as  does  St.  Luke. 

Afiart  from  the  illustration  ad'orded  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  the  robbers  and  inii>ufitora 
who  wore  so  numerous  at  tliis  time,  iDustinte  the 
fanaticism,  both  religious  and  [lolitical,  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

■.rnt&ATruL— Jo*.  Ant.  xx.  vlU.  6,  10,  Iz.  A;  CJ  n.  xiil.  a, 
xvU.  «,  IT.  vil.  2,  1jl6,  Tii.  vUl  1.  2.  4.  b.x.  I.  !;  Scburor, 
i/JPLlL  l-bfl.  A.  C.  Hkaulam. 

ASSAULT.— See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

ASSAY  is  not  found  as  eubst.  As  verb  ;t  has 
twogcner.ll  meaniiii^  :  1.  Test,  prove,  of  which  the 
only  example  is  in  the  Preface,  1011,  'To  a.  whether 
my  talent  .  .  .  may  b<i  profitahto  in  any  measure 
to  God's  Church.'  2.  Set  otteset/  to  do  [more  than 
merely  ottempl);  m  alt  the  uocurrenew*  in  AV : 
Dt  4**  '  Hath  God  a*^  tojjo  and  take  him  v.  nation  T' 
Job  4' '  If  we  a.  to  euramunu  with  thee '  (both  -i^j) : 
1  S  17*  '  David  girded  his  sword  uiwn  his  armour 
(IlV  apparel),  and  he  a**  to  go'  ('w;):  Ac  9*  'he 
a**  to  join  himself  to  the  di«:iples,'  16^  '  thev  »•*  to 
t;o  into  Hithvnia,'  2  Mae  2=*  (all  wupdM  ;  >Ie  U* 
'  which  the  fc^'yntians  a.^  to  do'  ivtiMi-  Xafioyrtt). 
liV  retains  all  tiiese,  and  aihl.i  Ac  24"^ '  who,  more- 
over, B**  to  profane  the  temple '  {mpAtu,  AV  *  who 
also  hath  eonc  about  to ') ;  2d-'  '  the  Jews  ...  a'' 
to  kill  mo  {wtipiof/Mi,  AV  '  went  about  to  kill  me'). 

J.  11A.STINUS. 

ASSEMBLE,  now  almost  entirely  inirans..  Is 
trans.,  intrans.,  and  reilex.  in  AV,  as  Mic  4*  'In 
t)mt  day,:^ith  the  I^RO,  uitl  I  a.  her  thai  halt«th, 
and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  away*;  l)n  H'^ 
'  Then  thc«e  men  a*'  (KV  '  a**  together '),  and  found 
Daniel';  Nu  10*  'all  the  assembly  shall  a.  them- 
selves to  thee'  (UV  'gather  tlieniselvia  unto 
thee')-  'A.  togctliur'  occurs  as  tr.  of  the  souiu 
verbs  without  cliatige  of  me.ining ;  and  evt.-n  'a. 
togctlicr  with,'  Ac  I*  'and  [.Icsus]  l>eing  a"*  to- 
gether with  thum  '  {ffwa.\t{6(tepoi,  with  «iT(w»  under- 
pt<H)d ;  AVm  and  KVm  'eating  with  them'  after 
Vulg.  conve4cens.  The  reference  would  then  be 
to  Lk  24-",  Jn  21",  where  Jesus  ia  spoken  of  as 
'eating  with'  the  disciples.  But  this  meaning  of 
tf'fi'aXIftj,  sji  if  derived  from  SXt,  'salt,' in^^t^^ad  of 
aX^i,  '  crowded,'  is  scarcely  mode  out).  In  He  10* 
'  not  forsaking  the  s}"*  of  yourselves  together,*  the 
Or.  is  a  noun  {iriaiiva-^uy^).  'A.  intti'  in  found 
Jer  21*  M  will  a.  (RV  'gather  ')  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  city.'  J.  Hastinos. 

ASSEMBLY,— A.  is  employed  in  AV  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  the  two  most 
iniiKtrtant  nf  whicli  are  nni?  and  V^.;.  The  Hcvisers, 
however,  havo  endeavoured  (as  they  have  them- 
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Bftlves  explained  m  their  Preface)  '  to  preserve  a 
cODinBt«oLdi»tinulion' between  tlieworda'aasembly' 
and  'conjugation,'  'without  uiminc  &l  absolute 
tmiformiiy."  This  they  have  done  liy  renderinu' 
^jff  and  "its  eo/inate  verb  by  '  assembly '  anil 
'aasemblc,'  retaining  *  oongr^nLtion '  for  n^v.  This 
lAjit  ir>  tbo  older  word  of  tlie  two,  dentitliig  a 
untburinu  or  as^nilily  of  any  kind,  whelbur  for 
fleliberativo  (as  Ga  49*)  or  other  purpostfu.  Grudu- 
ally,  however — mainly  through  the  int1uuni:i]  of 
Xit — '?n;7  afi«umed  a  more  technical  RifcniBcAtion  u» 
denotioK  the  Isroelitiah  community,  in  whole  or  in 
port.  Tims  t\rr  ^^,  Dt  23**-,  denotes  the  theo- 
cratic community.  '  The  assembly '  par  cxcelUnce 
is  fre<]uent  in  P  in  the  ftense  just  given,  although 
not  so  chRTuuteriatiu  of  thia  document  aa  the 
synonymoiu  tomi  '"n^,  which  occura  over  a  hundred 
tiracs  in  the  teobnicHl  Reiine  of  the  theouratic 
pommnnity  or  congrcftation  of  Uie  ExoJiin.  It  is 
doubtful  if  .Tjv  occurs  in  any  genuine  pre-exilic 
text  in  tins  sen^c.    See  Co.nureuaxion. 

LnBUirmx.— Moore,  JiidffH.  9>i,  crit.  noU;  OlcMbrecbt  In 
&^V§Xn*$e»rift.l.i43t  Oii^ji;iTwlHolxini*r,i?nd.lx.:iJf,r. 
On  t»H««M  iMaXnrm  (Ac  19»>,  BoDoay  lu  Bxpo*.  bib  Hit.  ULlSia. 

A.  R,  S.  Kensedv. 

ASSENT,   the  subBt.,   in   the  archaic  aense  of 

accord  or  con«<?nt,  occurs  2  Ch  18"  '  tbo  M-ord«  of 

the  prophcu  declare  good  to  the  king  with  one  a.' 

(nj,  KV  •  mouth  ').     Cf.  Carlyle,  I'm-e  and  Present, 

*  Travelling  with  one  a.  on  the  broad  way.'  Tbi: 
rerb  in  found  Ac  24'  *  the  Jews  oJm  a** '  (TR  vvr- 
49rvTo,  edd.  fft*(W*e»T^,  KV' joined  in  thecliarge'j. 

.1.  HASTINHiS. 
ASSESSOR.— An  a.  is  one  who  aits  beside  a 
magifitrnte  to  net  aa  his  adviser.  The  word  occur? 
only  1  Kft  9'*  KV,  *  MosoUimitu  and  Leviis  and 
SaCbttteuM  wore  a'  to  tliem'  [evrt^pifitwap  ahw, 
lit.  'judged  along^de  of  them').  The  simple  verb 
^bo^eilu,  ■  to  act  uA  iiui^jirc,  url>ilrale,'occur»  Col  3'* 
'Let  the  jwace  of  T'lirist  rule  in  your  htarta/  liVm 

•  arbitrate ' ;  see  Meyer  and  Lightfoot,  in  loc.  The 
compound  Karafipafiti'w  \6  fonnd  Col  'J''"*  I^t  no  man 
beguile  (UV  'rob')  vou  of  your  reword';  if.  =  'to 
decide  ocnm^it  one,'  and  '  to  decide  against  one 
unjustly,  hence  '  to  rob.'  J.  Ua^hKUS. 

ASSHOR.— See  Abstria. 

AS8HUR1H  (anw"*!).— An  Arab  tribe,  descender! 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gn  2S^),  whose 
identity  cannot  be  traced.  (Cf.  Dillmann  and 
Bclltzsch  I.e.).  J.  A.  SEi.niE. 

ASSIDUOUS,  only  Wis  8>"  HV  'in  a.  commun- 
ing witli  her  is  understanding  *  (^i-  avyyvfunai^ 
ButXiat,  i.e.  'in  constant  exercise  of  fellowglnp.' 
The  wmpio  yvimaia,  is  used  1  Ti  4"  aujMTut^  y., 

•  bodily  exercise ').  J.  Hastikos. 

AS8IR  (-iT»i).— 1.  A  son  of  Korab  (Ex  B",  1  Cb 
B»).  2.  A  son  of  Ebiawipb  (1  CU  6»-").  8.  A  son 
of  JeconiAh  (AV  and  UVm  of  1  Ch  3").  It  is 
prob., however, thai  HVcorrectly  renders  '.Teconiab 
thf.  mptivf, '  (TyP).     See  Ox/.  Ilch.  Lex.  a.r. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ASSOCIATE.— Only  la  8',  and  there  rellex.,  '  A. 
yourselvcp,  O  ye  people.'  Heb.  \'j\  not  from  .T,'!  '  to 
DC  friendly.'  'cumbine  together,' as  Targ.,  VuIk-. 
AV,  etc.;    but  from  yvi  'to  make  a  noise,'  KV 

*  Make  an  uproar  ' ;  thoiit;h  Del.  i>rufer»  STl '  to  be 
evil';  while  Cbyync   follows  hXX,  yvCnt  (i.«.  ij-r), 

Make  koowledge.'  J.  Hastings. 

A8S0S  CAo-iTot),  in  the  Roman  prorince  of  Asia, 
iraa  an  ancient  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Troad,  some  miles  E.  of  Capy  tectum  ;  the  ^!oIic 
dialect  was  spoken  in  it ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  an 
.flolic  colony.     It  waa  planttxl  un  a  hill  that  riiiefl 


M-ith  a  long  steep  a»ceut  from  the  water's  eduu ; 
and  the  natural  strengUi  wofi  increased  by  vrulo, 
which  Htill  stand  in  wundL-rfuUy  good  preservation. 
The  sculptures  of  tlie  temple  of  Atlieiiii  on  the 
Mitinniit  of  tliH  bill  {most  of  wliicli  are  now  in  PariH, 
the  re«t  being  in  Constantinople  and  Roston, 
U.S.A.)  are  among  the  most  iiuportaut  rcnmius  of 
archaic  Gr.  art.  The  harbour  of  A.,  formed  by  on 
artilicial  mole,  wfu»  situali-d  at  the  foot  of  tliu  hill 
on  which  the  city  stood  ;  and  bcaiilc  it  now  cluster 
the  houHca  of  cfie  modern  village  llehram.  This 
harbour  gave  tbo  city  considerable  import-ince  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  ancient  times  (Au  l^'^j,  oa  is 
attested  by  itu  coinage,  which  begins  early  in  the 
Ath  cent,  (when  the  city  was  r^va.iH.Hl  from  the 
I'crsian  domiDationi,  ana  continues  as  late  as  a.d. 
2:1,5.  The  importuuce  of  A.  under  the  Pergameuian 
kings  'la  sliowii  by  it^i  rt;- foundation  M'itli  the  name 
Aiwllonia,  a  favourite  Per;'imituian  niime  (Pliny, 
y/f  V.  123).  The  trade  of  great  iKirt  of  the  S. 
Troad  luw  T«u>sed  Uirough  the  harbour  of  A. 
at  all  pcrioda  of  history.  It  was  cunnwted  by 
a  Roman  rood  with  Troas  and  tlic  coa.'it  of  the 
Troud  uenerally,  and  the  rouil  from  Tronic  to  A.  re- 
quired leas  time  than  the  voyage  round  the  long 
projection  of  Capo  I*rtnin  {.'\c  ^>"j.  Wheat  w.ia 
extensively  grown  in  the  dietrict,  according  to 
Slrabo,  p.  7UA ;  but  valonia  is  the  chief  mouom 
export, 

LirjsaA'TWBi.— Tli«  bcrt  acoount  of  A.  ta  by  J.  T.  Clarli«,  RtueH 
vn  tht  iHVttiisativn'  at  Anott  Bofttoii  IS8S.  Many  lnaiirl[4loa» 
■rs  pabUsliM]  by  8t«n«tt  in  Paptrt  9/  ^livMti'nM  5cmo1  a( 
AUwHt,  L  IV.  l-«.  W.  M.  KAMSAr. 

AS8UB  (2  Es  S'JsAsSHUR,  ASSYRU. 

ASSURE,  ASSURANCE.— Assure  in  the  sense  of 
'give  tuutidfiicc  to,'  'conlirm.'ifl  ufrc-d  in  1  Jn  3" 
'hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  a.  our  hearts  before  liim '  {wtl6u,  lit.  'per- 
snade').  Cf.  2  Ti  3'^  'Abide  thou  in  the  thing* 
which  thou  .  ,  .  hast  been  a''  of  (irwrow),  and 
Ac  17*  *  lie  hath  given  asauroncc  (irltrritj  unto  all 
men.'  Aaiurance  ib  KV  tr.  of  vnirraan  (AV  'sub- 
stance '],  Uu  i  P,  a  word  of  great  imix>rtance  in  Gr. 
iiliilosophv  ami  Chr.  theology,  and  which  occurs  in 
NT2Cnlt*.  RV'contiJence  ;  U"KV 'confidence' ; 
He  I'RV  ' subdtanue ' ;  3'*RV 'conlhlence.'  'Full 
n.'  is  tlie  tr.  of  w\^po<topia.  Col  2",  He  6"  (KV 
'  fnlness '),  10"  (RV  *  fulncKs ') ;  hut  the  some  word 
bt  tr.  *roucli  a.'  in  I  Th  V.  A.  l.t  found  al-so 
Wi»6"  'thea.of  incorrupUon'(j9(^o!w<riTo^a/Kriai). 
(*f.  Ao  lA'"  'as.suredly  gathering'  {ovfi^l^aiorrn^ 
KV  'concluding').  J.  HAftTCiOS. 

ASSURANCE.— The  religious  ami  mora!  value 
of  linn  conviction  in  fully  rt^cogniMctt  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  very  aim  and  object  01  the  divine  message 
in  whatever  fonii  it  cornea  to  produce  it.  Without 
it  there  cannot  be  that  peaoo  and  ioy  in  the  ooul 
which  constitute  the  luKheat  blessing  of  religion, 
nor  that  inward  Rtreiielb  \vhic!i  abjiie  can  fit  man 
for  moral  conmicMt.  Tin?  want  of  it.  nmkes  the 
'double-Ill  in  Jed  man,'  who  is  compared  to  the 
*  Kurge  of  the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  toucd ' 
JJa  1*).  Even  in  OT  times  it  was  realise*!,  aa  shown 
m  the  beautiful  description  of  Isaiali  (32'*),  where 
for  AV  'quiutnewi  and  assurance'  KV  reiuls  'quiets 
ncsa  and  vunjidence,'  (ho  original  word  denoting 
*to  hang  upon  something,'  hence  fig.  'to  truat. 
A  word  i>y  which  St.  Paul  expresses  tbbi  state  of 
mind  'w  irifrtiT/Mx,  *  I  am  persuaded,'  whether  he 
refers  to  the  certainty  or  God's  love  in  Christ 
(Ro  H"),  or  to  that  which  he  had  committed  to  his 
Lord  (2  Ti  l'-*).  The  term,  however,  most  fre- 
quently u»ed  for  A.  in  NT  and  also  in  natrislic 
writers  is  rX^jpo^opta.  From  the  f.oct  ttiat  the 
oognata  verb  a|>pearB  probably  for  the  lirat  time  in 
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tbti  LXX  of  Ec  S",  where  it  ia  a  tr>  of  the  Heb. 
tiTf,  Crcmer  {Bib.  Theci.  Lex.)  infers  that  it  wba 
of  Alex,  orii^in.  It  meaaa  'to  be  fully  persuaded* 
to  be  Uxc<l  aud  firm '  (Ho  14^  Col  4").  The  noon 
occurs  la  Col  2^,  w\.  -Hit  owiotvi,  '  full  a.  uf 
umlerstttDdiiig' ;  I  Th  I'  iy  w\.  xoXXd  ;  He  0^'  rX. 
r^  AriJKi  He  10"  vX.  rltm<i».  In  the  loHt  two 
posBogcs  RV  (also  VTestoott  in  loc)  renrlers  ir\.  by 
the  simpler  word/M/neiJ  rather  t\mn/iiU  asturarne 
(u  AV),  '  thefiiUmeaatireor  dev(-lopnicntof  hope,' 
'faith  which  lias  reached  its  mature  vigour/ 

A.  Stewart. 

168DRBANIPAL.— Esarhnddon,  Icinr:  of  AsHyria^ 
diwl  in  B.C.  11*18,  while  on  Iiia  way  to  ttuppres^  a  re* 
beUi<m  in  F.^ypt.  Sama^-^um-akin  ( ^iaonSoifj^ti-M 
of  Fcolumy),  an  illegitimate  eon,  had  been  »et  over 
the  provioco  of  Babylon.  AiSarb&nipal  was  heir 
to  tlie  tbniiie  at  Nineveh.  A  Ileb.  writing  of  the 
uaniu  ia  pnibubly  fobiiid  in  Kzr  4"^  "CJCi;!  {Schruilur, 
COT  ii.  66;  DelitXBcb,  Paradia,  329;  contra, 
IJal6vy«  Rtvut  J^tudet  Juivta,  ix.  12].  His  own 
cunuifonn  annals  and  letters  give  us  an  abandance 
of  infuiiimtiuti  rc;;ardiii^  hi»  Tung  rei^n.  lliti  lir»'l 
expedition  wa3  the  prost^^eutiuii  of  tlie  uulhibslurd 
cjiniimign  of  hia  fathi^r  aguintit  the  Etbiupian 
Tirliakah.  Thia  rebellioun  leader  Hed  to  Ethiopia 
only  to  await  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  Aasvr.  forcea. 
The  native  governors  of  the  provinces,  as  Necho  and 
burltiilari,  wore  Bn>u»cd  by  Tirliakah  to  form  a 
cojiIilioQ  against  forei;,'n  authority.  But  Aaayria 
pounced  down  upon  them,  itarried  of)'  prisoners, 
and  drove  TirhaKah  back  to  his  Inir,  M'liere  he 
died  about  it.C.  0C4.  K},'ypt  was  again  tranquil, 
though  biding  a  volcano.  An  invaaioa  of  Egypt 
by  TauOtanion  (Assyr.  Urdantani)  precipitatOirVhe 
last  and  decisive  campaign  of  A.  In  B.C.  64?'2  the 
Aaayr.  army  fell  ujkjii  Kgypt,  and  drova  Tanflt- 
amon  out  of  it-H  bounda,  caittured  and  plundered 
Thobcs,  and  carried  oli*  to  S'inevch  great  booty. 
This  conclnded  the  sway  of  Ethiopia  over  the  lauJ 
of  tiie  thrifty  Egyptian. 

A.'fl  next  expedition  enveloped  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Mtiditer.  Bt^,  which  rendered  him  subniinnion. 
The  kiuL'  of  Lydia,  Janus-like,  ^ve  uresents 
to  A.,  and  made  a  league  with  Tu^umilkioi  Egypt. 
This  combination  succeeiled  tinally  iu  throwing 
Assyria  out  of  Egypt.  The  uouatry  of  Van  next 
fell  before  the  arms  of  A.  Elain,  which  had  for 
ccuturioA  stood  aa  a  peer  of  it^i  ncighbonrK,  fell  at 
lufit,  after  several  bloody  battles  continuing  throagli 
a  eourae  of  yean,  at  the  feet  of  the  con(]neror  from 
N'Lneveh.  His  half-brotlierat  BabyloD,  elated  with 
flatteries  and  ihimting  for  independence,  threw  oil 
the  yoke  of  Nineveh.  A.  swept  down  uj»on  Bab., 
overthrew  the  opposition,  and  captured  the  eity. 
The  i«eccding  ruler,  fearing  the  wrath  of  A.,  touk 
refnge  in  his  palace,  and^burned  it  over  his  head  [G.o. 
048).  The  MK^easioa  of  8ftiiia»-5iim-ukln  ia  proltablr 
(Si^hrader  COT  ii.  53-59)  but  a  liint  at  a  gcueral 
uprising  against  Aiwyria  througboxit  the  S.W.,  in 
wliich  \Ianas3oh  of  Judali  was  involved  (2  Cli 
33")'  The  Arabians  likewise  weru  forceil  to  sub- 
misaion,  ajid  A.  was  again  lord  of  his  empire. 

This  great  warrior  was  abo  an  enthuKiast  in 
other  occupations.  With  the  help  of  Ai^ur  and 
Utar  he  waa  able  to  cope  with  and  fliay  lion^. 
One  of  his  ciiief  sporta  eeums  to  have  been  lighting 
litms,  either  thoM  which  were  wild  in  the  forcM-a  or 
thosv  wliicb  were  loosed  from  cages  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  moat  important  feature  of  hia  career  for 
U9  waa  his  interest  in  literature.  Uia  library  in 
Nineveh,  which  woa  uncovered  by  G.  Smith,  has 
pretierved  for  us  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  which 
wpr«  copietl  from  ohier  tablets  in  other  librarie*  of 
his  lanif.  The  topics  treated  are  historical,  ethical, 
lingnistic,  religious,  and  many  others — oil  pertain- 
ing to  A  wyria  and  Babylonia. 


As  a  builder,  he  wu  equal  to  his  predecessors. 
The  remains  of  his  palace  at  Kouyunjik  testify 
to  the  architectural  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the 
monarch.  In  many  cities  of  nia  empire  he  bulll 
beaatifoi  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  all  with 
exquisite  pieces  of  art.  lie  laid  every  available 
source  under  tribute  to  his  royal  euterpriaea. 

As  a  ruler  and  warrior,  as  a  builder,  as  a  littera- 
teur, he  ht  Well  deserving  the  title  given  him  in 
Kzr  i*'*.  The  last  years  oT  his  reign  are  comparo- 
lively  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

LmaATvaa— Id  tbe  orlginAl,  O.  SniiU),  £7iir.  o^  Anvrb., 
OTiifitial  ind  utterliunr  tr.  IbTl ;  At.  Ihte.  p.  1117  S.;  ItAwliiucin, 
We^.  AfitUi*  imtrip.  iU.  IT-XT,  30-&1,  v.  1-10.  Ui.  SS.M-JiS,  iv.> 
U-17;  B.  A.  Smilh,  KeiUeArf/Wixte  Aturb.  UttUa  II.  und  lU. 
In  tr.  RP  rol.  1.  Ut  Mrie«,  [>.  5&t.;  KtUutatA.  BMitit.  U.  pv. 
IMr^m ;  H.  A.  timith,  KeUMchri/tUiU  Amrb.  UefL  I. 

Ira  M.  Pkice. 

ASSWAGE  (so  AV,  after  the  comiiiun,  though 
not  invariuble,  spelling  of  the  16th  to  ISth  cent., 
RV  ■tuisuago')  ia  used  trans.  Job  16»-',  Sir  W* 
'shall  not  the  dew  a.  the  heat!*;  and  intrans. 
Ga  8' '  the  waters  a*^.'  J.  H..urru.as. 

ASSYRIA  (->iirtE).-- 

i.  Nfttunl  Fcfttura  and  CivUiniloo. 
U.  Historr. 
1.  Sources. 
Z  Cbranolofcj. 
8.  AnriKls  ot  tbs  Kuip. 
m.  UtAKtun. 

A.  is  the  oountry,  famed  in  antiquity,  on  the  east 
of  the  middle  Tigris  between  35'  and  37'  N.  lat. 
The  only  town  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  the 
.\Ie.Ho|)otaniiau  tableland,  waa  the  old  capital  of 
tiie  kingdom,  Atsur,  from  which  the  whole  land 
takes  Us  name.  Itsnorthom  boundary  ia  formed 
by  the  wilds  of  the  Armeniau-Kurdish  mountains, 
in  which  tho  Tigris  rises,  and  through  winch  it 
Hows  till  it  enters  the  plain  near  Nineveh,  over 
againat  the  town  which  is  now  called  Motiiil. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of 
Zagros,  wliieli  derive  their  name  from  the  Assyrian 
zaKfu,  'pointed,  high.'  Theao  ranges  form  a 
4ronttniiatton  of  the  Annentan  mountains,  and 
reach  as  far  as  Elaiu.  They  are  the  source  of  the 
great  and  little  Zab,  which  flow  into  the  vtdley 
of  the  Tigris.  Of  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Tigris  the  KhuJrur  may  be  mentioned  (the  KfMtr^ 
KnoKT-Su  of  to-day),  wliieh  empties  itself  into  tho 
Tigris  between  the  roin-moundii  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebi-yimus,  and  thus  flows  right  tlirough  the 
midst  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Ancient  Aaayria  ex- 
tended in  later  times  beyond  these  narrow 
boundaries  ;  on  tho  north-west  to  the  left  source  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Subnat  (now  Scbbcnyh-Su) ;  on  the 
west  to  Ktiabur  and  Bolikh,  two  Mcll-known 
tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia ; 
and  on  the  math  to  the  Kjidftnu  and  Tiimat, 
tribiitarip-!!  of  the  TigriH — one  of  which  Is  to  be 
identified  with  the  modern  I>iyAla. 

The  Climate  of  Assyria— as  we  mi^bt  imagine 
from  it.s  comparatively  northern  situation — maj'  be 
said  to  be  really  very  temperate.  The  general 
nature  of  the  country  is  preponderatingly  moun- 
tainous. Only  thti  capitals  were  situated  on  the 
Tigris  in  tho  valley,  t.q.  ancient  Aasur,  Nineveh, 
and  Kalakh  (Calab  On  lO*").  The  new  royal 
residence  built  by  Sorgon,  Dur-Sarmkin  {Sargon's 
caatle),  the  modem  Khorsahnd,  waa  situated  to 
the  north  of  Nineveh,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountaina ;  while  the  well-known  city  of  Istar,  the 
market-town  Arbela  (Arbaitu,  ut.  Town  of  the 
Four  Gods— now  called  Erbil),  together  with  the 
great  milit-ary  place  to  the  south-west  of  it,  Kakzi 
{modem  Schemainek).  etc.,  were  situated  in  the 
iiiglier  porta  of  A&svria. 

With  regard  t«  tlie  Flora  of  Assyria,  the  slopes 
of    tiiu    lust -mentioned  mountain  districts  were 
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corered  nitb  oak,  xiUne,  tmd  wild  pine  treoB ;  while 
oo  tbe  plain  pTooer.  beaides  abtinanDco  of  nuU,  lig 
and  oUre  trees  tloiirLshed,  tot^etlier  >vith  the  Woe* 
plant.  Tiieae  last  were  originally  imknown  to  the 
East-Semitic  dititricts,  and  were  first  itutiorted  by 
th«  Aatyrian  kings  from  8}Tia.  AgriuuJture  was 
oonlinra  mainly  to  Lliu  cullivatiun  of  wliuat,  barley, 
hemp,  niid  iniltet. 

Tbe  Fauna  wiw  formerly  far  more  varied  than 
it  ii  to-dAy,  at  t}ie  piclurca  on  tho  monuments 
and  tbe  fctatemcnts  in  tho  inscriptions  prove 
lioyond  tbe  po.'^sibiUtv  of  doubt.  In  addition  to 
bares,  roes  ttags.  and  moantain  goats,  lions  and 
wild  oxen  {rimii,  Heb.  r^'f.m)  were  found  in  great 
nam  ben — the  former  in  tbe  tall  reed  plantationn  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Tiip'ie,  tbe  tatter  \n  iIil*  niountain 
ilistricta,  tbe  bapp^  huntin};  •  grounds  of  tbe 
Assyrians.  Majmifacent  horses  —  tho  famous 
As.svrian  char^'erd,  wbicb  were  probably  of  tbe 
Mtilo-EInniity  type — and  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep 
pastured  on  the  MOf^es ;  while  wild  assea  and  oamers 
are  knou'n  only  in  later  timea,  through  tbe 
Assyrian  inuun«ion»  into  tho  SjTo-Arabian  desert. 
The  culture  of  bees  was  also  actively  carried  on. 
Of  domestic  animals,  the  dog  may  be  mentioned  : 
of  wild  beaBta,  tbe  panther,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and 
•Dine  others. 

"With  regard  t*>  kintU  of  atone — alabaster  {pitu), 
whic^h  wiis  erupluytnl  for  the  Assyrian  bas-rtfliefn, 
was  found  on  the  left  bank  of  tbeTigrisinabiuidance. 
Of  ?/if^'i^— iron,  copper,  and  lead  were  found  in  any 
quantity  in  tbe  Tiyari  mountains  near  Nineveh. 

Not  only  ia  Aaayria  far  more  rugged  by 
nature  than  Babylonia,  wbicli  ia  rouvb  more 
noutherly  and  lies  nearer  the  Bua,  but  tho  in- 
babitant-iof  the  two  countries  difleied  in  character, 
the  AftiT^'rianH  Udng  of  a  mncb  more  powerful  and 
m^ged  type  than  their  Babylonian  brothers,  in 
spito  of  the  fact  of  their  common  Semitic  origin 
aud  speech.  The  Babylonians  have  been  very 
.ij>propri:tt«ly  called  the  Greeks,  and  tbe  AMyrlana 
the  RomatiH  of  tbe  ancient  East.  Especially 
striking  in  tbe  resemblance  between  tbe  Assyrian 
type  of^face,  n.t  it  appears  in  nictoria!  representor 
ttona  on  tbe  monuments,  and  tbe  featurea  which 
we  meet  with  to-day  in  the  majority  of  Jews ; 
while  the  pictures  of  the  BabylrMiinn  kinga  suggest 
no  snrb  a»»ui-iations  to  our  uiiiidM.  The  ancient 
Ajteyrians  had  pur«p  Semitic  blood  in  their  reins 
than  the  Babylonians,  for  the  latter  in  very 
early  times  show  traces  of  an  ailmixture  of  other 
races.  The  best  authorities  advocate  tho  view 
ituplied  in  the  table  of  races  in  Gn  10,  which 
recKons  only  Asuur  and  Aram  (not  Babel  or 
Sbinar)  atuon^  tbe  sons  of  Shem.  In  ^roof  of  this, 
V."  may  be  cited  ('out  of  that  land,'  viz.  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  '  be  [i-i!.  Nimroill  went  forth  into 
Assyria  and  bailiied  Nineveh,  etc.),  a  statement 
which  is  confirmed  liy  the  monnments.  As  A.isyria 
was  orij^nnlly  only  an  otlVboot  from  Babylonia,  ita 
language* — at  anv  ralu  tlic  tangua;:;Q  of  its  litera- 
ture, which  is  the  only  one  known  to  us — is  also 
Babylonian.  The  writiu;;s  Ibvmselvea,  as  well  aa 
the  art  and  science,  bear  the  clearest  Mvitness  that 
tbev  are  equally  dependent  upon  the  motliOTland  of 
Bafiylonift.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  tho  oldest 
jiV^yrian  iniM'riptions  exhibit  most  clearly  the  old 
]{ii)p^- Ionian  cuneiform  characters,  after  tho  time  of 
Tigmth-ptleser  i.  (c.  u.C.  1100)  they  evolved  a  stj'lo 
of  writing  wbioli  fell  back  upon  what  can  be  proved 
to  be  a  deK-wed  form  ol  Babylonian  WTJting, 
which  previounly  existed  only  iu  North  Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence  there  arose,  in  distinction  from  ttie 
new  Bab.  writing,  a  Hjwcial  form  of  new  Assyr., 
in  which  were  written  moat  of  tho  Assyr.  royal 
inscripiiuus,  and,  above  alt,  the  many  clay  tablets 
of  the  A^syr.  court  libraries,  up  to  the  time  of 
AssQxbaiiipal. 
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The  Assjrrian  Religion,  too,  la  esscniially  tha 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  with  some  muiliUcations. 
When,  for  instance,  on  ttie  iso-udled  Black  Obelisk 
of  Slialmnnesur  ll.  {D.c.  86&-S25]  mention  is  made 
of  tho  following  gods  :  A."iir.  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  Sin, 
Rauiman,  Snmas,  Merodoch,  Nindar  (or  Ninibj, 
Nergal,  Nuskn,  Belit,  and  Istar,  this  list  u 
identical  with  tho  Babylonian  Pantheon  (see  Baby- 
lonia], with  the  exception  of  tho  god  Asur,  who 
hea'ls  the  list,  but  is  entirely  wanting  to  the 
Babylonians.  This  Asnr,  tbe  chief  god  of-As-iyria, 
was  originally  only  a  ditTcTeutiation  of  Anu,  or  the 
g04l  of  heaven.  His  name  An-sar,  which  after- 
wards becujiie  A  s^r,  Anaur,  Asur,  '  Hont  of 
Heaven,'  atipears  in  the  Bab.  cosmogony,  but  plays 
in  the  Baa  reli-rion  a  far  less  imjjortant  part. 
Probubly  on  sccount  of  the  siinUarity  of  sound 
between  the  name  of  the  god  aud  tbe  name  of  tbe 
country  Aseur  (originally  Asur,  from  tbe  Sumerian 
A-ii:iar  '  water  plain  '),  the  originnlty  more  abntract 
god  of  heaven,  Asur,  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
place  and  became  king  of  the  gods.  Special  rcverenco 
was  also  paid  to  the  st'onn  gotl  liamman,  who  in 
the  most  ancient  times  cannot  bo  very  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  tbe  god  of  the  air,  In-IiUa  or  Bel. 
Assur  and  Bamman,  therefore,  held  a  similar  place 
in  Assyria  to  Anu  and  Bel,  who  were  tlie  two  chief 
divinities  of  the  old  Babylonians.  Further,  we 
find  an  iKtar  of  Nineveh,  an  tstar  of  Arliela,  and 
an  Istar  of  Kitmnr.  the  two  former  being  goddesses 
of  war,  while  tbe  latter  apnears  to  be  a  goddeBS  of 
love;  and  finally,  two  masculine  divinities  of  hunting 
and  war,  Niniloi  (Nin-ib)  and  NtrKol.  l*roi«jr 
names,  especially  tbot>e  of  the  kings,  always  serve 
an  a  test  which  enables  us  to  determine  the 
amount  of  favour  meted  out  to  tbe  difTerent 
divinities.  Here  we  meet  most  frequently  with 
Assur  and  Hamman  (—Bel,  cf.  RammAn-nirArt, 
•Ramman  is  my  help,*  with  Bel-nirftrl). 

In  the  case  of  tho  word  Shalman-asarid  (Shal- 
maneser),  the  name  Shalm&n  amicats  to  be  a 
cognomen  of  tlie  god  Nindar.  The  latter  tbe 
Assyrians  preferred  to  call  Anfinrid  HAni,  '  Prince 
of  tiie  gods.'  Tbe  pronunciation  Adar  instead  of 
Nindar  (written  Ninib)  hosno  foundation  to  rest  on. 

While  in  Babylonia,  the  mother  country  of 
Assyria,  the  priests  were  always  more  powerful 
than  the  kings,  in  Asxyria  the  king  biiuHelf  woa 
also  chief  prieat,  and  upon  him  the  priesthood  was 
completely  dependent.  Primarilv,  however,  the 
king  of  Assyria  was  a  general.  The  army  aUays 
played  the  chief  rflle  in  Assyria.  Tbe  king  was 
also  the  chief  judge.  All  his  subjecte  might  come 
direct  to  him  with  tbeir  petitions  and  suite,  which 
were  always  decide*!  with  tbe  strictest  impartiality 
and  in  ai-cotdanoe  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws,  to  wliicb  tlie  king  himsolf  always  bowed. 
Hence  disobedience  ana  rebellion  were  severely 
intnisheil,  as  all  the  enemies  of  tho  king  M'ere 
regarded  as  rebels  against  Assyria  as  well,  la  the 
ti'eatment  of  captivus  and  piisoners  tbe  Ass^Tians 
displayed  an  inhumanity  which  we  rigblly  rcganl 
as  revolting.  The  court,  as  thu  political  power  of 
the  nation  increased,  became  ever  more  and  more 
mngnilii-ent. 

In  Archftecture,  again,  the  Assyrians  seem,  in 
course  of  time,  to  have  surpassed  their  original 
teachers,  tho  Babylonians.  It  is  cliaractoristio  of 
tho  Assyrians,  that  far  more  magnibieneo  and 
wealth  were  expended  on  the  palaces  than  on  tho 
temples.  For  although  the  kings  ia  their  inscrip- 
tions never  omit  to  lay  due  emphasis  on  the 
temples  which  they  biult,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  excavations  (see  below)  liavc  brought  to  li;;ht 
tbe  remains  of  far  more  palaces  than  tcmple-s.  "The 
statues  of  the  king's,  like  thone  of  the  gods,  were 
made  with  great  skill  and  care,  but  pre-eminence  was 
readied  by  the  Assyrian  artists  in  bas-rtli^,  with 
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whicli  Lbe  wails  of  the  i>&laco8  were  adofnod.  The 
older  specimens  nre  rstner  stitf  and  dtiniEij;  bat  the 
productions  of  thu  age  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
show  a  very  marked  improvement,  and  the 
highwt  perfection  woa  reached  in  the  reign  of 
Aiianrbnnipnl.  The  British  Museum  affords  the 
best  opportunity  for  admiring  the  war  scenes,  the 
triumphal  proceabionii,  the  piotures  o(  private  life, 
and  especially  the  re<aliscic  Uuntiug  pictureii, 
which  lortii  the  masterpieces  of  the  Assyrian 
artist.  But  the  linpulHt^  to  thiH  development  of 
Assyrian  art  will  probably  Itavo  come  from  with- 
out. With  the  Lncreasint;  growth  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  immense  treasures  of  merchandise  ami  art 
poured  into  Nineveh  and  Kalakh  {cf.  Nah  2*}  from 
the  newly-cont[uere<t  provinces;  and  these  import- 
ntions  ^tunii  iii  direct  relation  to  tlie  refinement 
that  took  place  in  the  taste  for  art. 

la  Literature  the  Assj-rians  entirely  followed 
Bab.  models,  aa,  to  take  a  single  illustration,  the 
prayer  of  Assnrne^rpal  ii.  (c.  B.c.  1050)  to  the 
goddess  Istar  proves.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  copying  out  Baby- 
lonian literature.  But  in  tiiU  way  they  did  ua  a 
greater  service  than  if  tliey  had  romposed  100  or 
1000  poetical  imitations  of  a  swond-rate  char- 
acter. For  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  actiWty  of 
the  Assyrians  as  collectors  uf  tiooks,  and  especial  ly 
of  AsBurbanipal,  the  Mit^enos  of  litemtuiu,  timt 
the  bulk  of  Bab,  literature  has  bct-n  prestTvetl  for 
us.  In  scientitic  literature  too — astionuiny,  iimthe- 
matics,  medicine,  gmmmiir,  lexioo^nriphy— all  alike 
were  simply  copies  of  Itab.  originals.  It  was  only 
in  praolicaJ  niechan  ics  that  the  AesjTiansaJvantjea 
beyond  their  Bab.  masters,  as  can  "be  proved  from 
the  process  they  adopted  for  tranEywrting  the 
colossal  imases  of  bulls,  as  it  in  depicted  on  the 
bas-reliefs,  in  this  connexion  brief  reference  may 
also  be  made  to  the  convex  lenses  found  in 
Nimroiid.  useil  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  niagni- 
fytng  the  writinji  on  tlie  elay  tablets,  which  was 
often  very  minute. 

Aa  far  as  Agrlcaltnre  is  concerned,  Assyria  was 
not,  owing  to  its  more  nortliern  as[»ect,  the  rieh 
corn-benrijig  land  that  Babylonia  was ;  but  all  the 
more  on  this  account  eflbrU  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  kings,  by  the  construction  of  canals  and 
weirs,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  wiil.  The 
water  needed  for  the  land,  which  was  supplied  in 
such  ahnndance  by  the  mountain  streams,  was  in 
this  way  properly  regulated  and  distributed. 

HiSTORV  OP  AssvRtA.— Thanks  entirely  to  the 
excavations  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  cities,  especially 
Nineveh  and  Kalakli,  the  hi«tory  of  Assyria  from 
its  earliest  ijeL'iunings,  c.  20U0  B.C.,  to  tlie  fall  of 
Nineveh,  can  he  set  forth  with  great  detail  and 
exactnesa.  The  creat  number  of  InHcriptions' 
which  have  bean  brought  to  light  put-s  us  in  the 
position  of  bemg  able  to  writ«  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  the  A.ssyr.  empire  for  ninny  centuries. 
In  these  Discoveries  the  palm  lelouKs  without 
ilouht  to  Enulishraen — espcciidty  to  Sir  Austin 
Henry  Layard  (d.  1894)  and  IIcriimRil  lUssam. 

It  was  Clau/tiiu  James  Jiieh  who  first  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
investigators  to  this  city,  wliich  U  of  such  import- 
ance to  antiquarians.  .A,fter  vi.-^iting  Mosul  three 
time?  (the  first  visit  being  paid  in  18 1 1),  and  super- 
lieially  examining  the  rubbish-raound  which  is  to 
bo  found  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  ho 
resolved  in  the  year  1820  to  make  a  lliorungh 
examination  of  it,  the  results  of  whicli  were 
published  sixteen  years  Utcr  (1-^36),  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will.    The  Bcanty  remains  of 

•  With  rpcATil  ID  the  rfiWpVmwnl  ot  ttM^w  iii»:^ri|itloni. 
mthout  V'liicli  thev  ".-ouH  rftnuin  a  <lr<ad  tamm,  we  the  nnlole 
on  ths  sutijrr  t  In  Honnrnd.  Uttchiehte  Bab.  li,  Aujfr.  Cf  Liw 
litorttore  ot  the  subjcci  at  th«  rrtti  of  tH*  ■irtiolc. 


sculptures  and  inscribed  stones  brought  by  hijti  to 
Knropo  formed  the  iMuiin  of  the  Assyrian  collection 
in  the  Hritirth  Muftcum,  which  hn.'*  j'iiRe  become  so 
pplendid,  and  conbrmed  the  conjecture  made  by 
.losoph  Hager  in  ISOl,  that  the  same  uuneifonu 
vrriting  which  had  been  found  in  Bjil>ylon  nt  the 
end  of  the  previous  century  was  the  foundation  of 
the  cnltore  of  the  Astiyrian  world-empire.  New 
paths  of  rich  promiiie  were  thus  pointed,  out  to 
l_>riental  arch»?oloij>-. 

The  excavations  of  the  Frenchman  P.  E.  Botta, 
1643-45,  at  Khorsabad,  a  village  live  niilcH  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh,  and,  above  all.  of  the  English- 
man Austin  Ilcnri/  Layard  at  Kimroud.  the  site 
of  ancient  Kalaklt  (end  uf  1815  to  middle  of  1847), 
and  al  Kouyunjik,  ancient  NiaeveU  (1849-dl), 
brought  to  light  a  whoU:  »enca  of  A>.:<yr.  uolacus 
and  a  multitude  of  sculptures  and  insert ption.-*, 
after  a  .^lumber  of  2500 years.  It  was  Lnyard  who 
urged  Bottii  to  persevere  with  his  excavatioms 
wliich  at  first  were  fruitless ;  and  some  yeais 
afterwards,  when  Layard  himself  commenced  to 
£xca\-ate,  he  found  in  ilie  contiul,  HomuizdliasBavi, 
an  indefatigable  h«liier— a  fact  which  was  fir»t 
clearly  recognised  and  duly  atknow'lL'<igcd  stnne 
ten  yf-ars  Inter.  At  Khoruihnd,  Botta  Lad  the 
good  fortune  to  lay  bare  tlie  first  Aisyr.  iwUace, 
which  had  been  built  by  king  Sarguu  (Is  20'j, 
I>ur-Samikin  (ca-stleof  Sargon),  thy  hiLS-rcliefa  and 
inscriptions  uf  whicii  now  cmbtilliah  the  Louvre  in 
Paris;  while  layard,  in  Niiiiroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
excavated  no  fewer  tbiin  tivv  great  poluecM,  of 
which  the  antiquities  were  brouglit  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  this  stroke  of  gowl  fortune  the 
^,Tcater  part  of  the  famous  clay  tablets  of  the 
Hbrarj'  of  king  Sordanapalus  (Assurbanipal)  now 
came  to  light. 

Additions  were  made  in  the  following  years  to 
these  discoveries  of  Butta  luid  Layard  by  the 
after -glean  in;:^  of  linsmm,  froru  l!i5i-.W,  in  Kou- 
vnnjik,  and  of  the  French  architect  Victim- Phrt  in 
Khorsabad.  In  1804  ICassam  excavated  the  North 
I'aJoce  of  Assnrbanipal,  and  hy  this  stroke  of 
fortune  discovered  a  frettli  portion  of  the  library 
mentioned  above. 

Huring  the  next  decades  Assyr.  excavation  was 
at  a  standstill ;  but,  to  mnko  up  for  thia,  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  great  work  on  As-iyr.  inscrip- 
tions, 7'/ie  Cuneiform  Inscriptiuns  of  ]yestcrH  A*ia 
i\HGl,  1866.  1870),  wcrL*  publiNhc^l  during  that 
perioil  by  Henry  Hftwlin!*(m,  Iviwin  Norns,  and 
Jluurge  nmith.  This  iHiok  was  preceded  by  a 
volume  of  A»jsyr.  inscriptions,  edited  by  Layard, 
IHOi,  a  work  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  nearly  so  accurate  as  that  of  KawUnson. 
To  this  period  alfjo  belongs  the  preliminary  settle- 
ment of  the  grand  problem  of  dcciiihernient  inaugu- 
rated liy  Rawlinson.  Klncks,  and  Opjtert. 

In  the  ye»r»  IS73  and  1H74  the  excavations 
in  Nineveh  were  resumed,  the  unfortunate 
George  Smith,  who  died  of  fever  in  Aleppo  on 
Aug.  19,  1875,  making  two  journeys  of  investiga- 
tion, which  produced  rich  results.  Amongst  many 
other  finds,  this  enthusiastic  and  gift^Kl  young 
inve8ti|;Etor  disaivered  a  numher  of  clay  tablets 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  amongst 
them  bping  the  Bab.  account  of  the  Flood  and 
other  allied  mythological  texts  (see  BABYLONIA). 
These  discoveries  won  for  him  a  celebrity  and 
popularity  such  as  few  otiiers  have  attained. 

The  work  which  had  lnwn  resumed  by  Smith, 
and  which  was  unfortunately  cut  sliort  by  his  pro- 
inaturo  death,  was  continued  by  the  veteran 
IfifTtnuzfi  liassam  in  a  further  exiwdition  in  the 
years  1877-7S,  from  whicli  he  came  hack  with 
far  richer  8]K)il  than  rvcn  G.  Smith's.  Mention 
muKt  here  Ih:  mode  of  the  discoveries  of  a  temple 
in  Nimroud,  the  famous  broDze  gatew-ay  of  Bau- 
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Hat,  with  its  scuJptureA  iliiliiif;  from  tJiu  9th  rimt. 
n.C.  (eee  below,  under  Shutmanefter  II.).  and  MOO 
mure  tabletti  from  the  libniry  of  AMiirbJmipnl.  not 
to  speak  of  tlits  'finds'  on  Bub.  ground  mmtc  in 
lS7ft-7»  and  18S0-SI.  Since  then  no  further 
syBtematii:  excfivtitiona  have  been  orgnnisvd  in 
AAavrifi,  but  every  yuur  hoidu  fresh  A»syr.  rtrlics 
lire  brought  to  England  through  the  agents  of  the 
BHtiMh  Miisemn. 

Several  A«syr.  monunientJi  and  iniicnptions  have 
also  come  to  light  outside  Assj-rio.  To  this 
cIms  belong,  tireit  of  ail,  the  statues  of  the  Assyr. 
kings  iound  at  Nahr  el-Kclh,  or  Dog  Kiver,  two 
leagues  north  of  Uetruc ;  next,  some  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  found  in  the  district  at  the  source 
of  tltc  TigriH.  and  in  the  niins  of  Kurkh,  20 
oniles  l>eyon(l  Piarhekr ;  and,  above  all,  the  tablets, 
dating  fmm  B.C.  I5tl0,  diftnivc^re^l  alwiut  the  end  of 
ISST  at  Tel  el-Amarua  in  Upr>cr  Egynt.  Among 
tlieae  were  the  letters  \*-ritten  in  cunuiiorra  chaniu- 
t«rs  and  directetl  to  the  I'haraohs  Amcnhutep  til. 
and  IV.,  the  greater  uunibur  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Berlin  AiiiMJiini,  though  a  good  many  ore  in 
the  Britiiih  Mus«uni,  ana  a  few  in  Cairo.  Tlie 
Uat  LDclnded  a  letter  written  by  the  Assyr.  king 
Amir-nbanit  to  Amonhotcn  iv.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  titac  the  letterB  ol  the  kings  of  Mitanni 
(on  the  middle  Kunhratea],  which  belong  to  the 
Tel  oI-Aiaama  liriJ,  are  also  writtea  in  Aaayr. 
cuneiform  elmracter»,  as  in  the  case  with  the  so- 
callod  Van  inniTiptinnd  of  the  Armenian  kings, 
which  belong  to  a  later  time,  R.C.  800.  Assyr. 
Ln>KTiptions  have  also  been  found  in  Coppadocia, 
which  probably  dnto  about  n.c.  2000,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  contain  the  namca  of  any 
king*. 

Kinolly,  n  short  account  most  lie  given  of  the 
voluahle  find  some  years  ago — also  matlc  outside 
Assyria— in  Zinjlrli  near  Auir'ash,  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  by  the  Oriental  ethnologist 
ydix  iH>n  Ltt^han.  After  the  discovery  by  L.  Kos.i 
in  1845  of  a  stele  of  Sorgon  in  Cyprus,  Lusdtan 
found  in  the  neighlKxtrhood  of  Zinjirli  [the  Asf>yr. 
vnasal  state  of  S.anra])  n  nionument  of  the  Assyr. 
king  Ksarhaddnn,  with  a  full  imtcription,  IkmiiIvs 
eighteen  Hittite  sculTitnres  and  three  old  Aranmie 
inpterijition^.  Roth  the  momiment  of  Bargon  and 
that  of  £sarhaddon  arc  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  which  al&o  contains  the  many  relics  dug 
up  in  Zinjirli. 

The  excavations  just  described  have  brought  to 
light  Assyr.  inscriptions  which  con.«titut«  our 
primary  sources  for  Assjt.  historj-.  These  eources 
are  most  copious,  being  composed  not  only  of  annals 
and  the  »o-calleiI  votive  inscriptions  whicn  form  the 
most  important  element,  but  also  of  decrees,  tetters, 
reports,  sale -con  tracts,  etc.  Chronicles  too,  whii.'h 
form  the  first  beginning's  of  real  historiograplty, 
were  di&eovered.  While  the  iuHcriptiomi  uf  the 
kings  Vk-tre  written  eitliar  on  the  walla  of  the  palaces 
or  on  nbeliKks  and  monoliths,  or  even  on  the  sides 
of  rocks,  tlio  chronicles  were  found  in  the  Assyr. 
libnuies.  The  two  most  complete  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us  ore  :  (1)  the  so-called  Syn- 
e/iTonistie  Uistirry  uf  Jiiih>/lttnia  and  Assyria,  from 
e.  B.C.  MOO-SiX),  in  which  there  is  nnfortunately  a 
great  \:n\t  Iwtwecn  n.c.  1050-900;  and  (2)  the 
litihtjlouian  Chronicle,  which  covers  the  time  from 
Nalnina-'war  to  Assurbanipal  (744-668).  Since 
Habylonia  all  through  this  period  was  subject  to 
the  supremacy  of  jV»$yria,  the  lost^mentioned 
docnmcnt,  wtuoh  is  of*^  paramount  importance, 
affonU  far  more  valuable  contrihutions  towards 
AasyrtAD  than  townrd^  Buhyluninn  bixtory.  Mont 
welcome  liplit  is  ntho  thruwn  (in  AsHyiinn  history 
"by  other  Babylonian  dncumenlA,  of  which  we  may 
mention  n  long  iuMriittion,  wIiIl-Ii  has  l>een  brought 
to  Cooatontinople,  oI  the  Babylonian  king  NaW 


nidus,  dealing  with  the  invasions  of  Assyria  by 
the  Medos. 

Second  in  importance  as  sources  for  the  history 
of  Assyria  come  the  Btioks  of  the  Kings  qf  Isrtul, 
which  form  a  moAt.  valuahlQ  complement  to  the 
ofiii'ial  account  of  the  Aswyr.  kiii^s,  t)ie  latter 
lieinu  »oiiii't.imeH  a  little  i-olotired  fuid  not  always 
ulisolutuly  true  to  fact.  Furthermore,  we  have  tne 
PropJutii:  Literature,  of  the  OT,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  important  for  our  sabiect  than  the 
historical  records.  Last  of  all  may  ue  mentioned, 
the  records  of  the  Classical  Historinns,  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  single  exception  of  the  famous  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  as  it  is  called,  are  of  very  little  use. 

This  table  of  rulers,  which  begins  with  Nnbon- 
OfUMir,  n.c.  747,  britiga  U4  to  the  qncMtion  of  Chron* 
ology.  It  contains  the  li.'itof  Bab.  kings  (including 
also  the  Aa'i>-riiin»  Poros  [Puru,  Tiglath-pileser], 
Sargon,  and  E^uirhaddon),  with  accurate  particnlars 
of  tliu  dates  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Nabunidus. 
Then  it  gives  thuir  Acha>iiiuuiJn:un  succes^orstlo^vn 
to  Alexander  the  Cireut,  and  uuds  with  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  (the  Ptolemies  and  the  Komana).  The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  appended  to  the  well-known 
astronomical  work  of  Claudius  PtotoniK-us,  an  a 
commentary  (based  on  Bah.  and  Alex,  computa- 
tions) upon  the  eclipses  of  the  aun  and  moon 
alleged  to  have  bcon  seen;  and  consequently 
it  Iwars  within  it«clf  the  guarantee  of  its  trust- 
worthiness The  statements  of  the  Bab.  Chronicle 
and  the  many  chronological  notes  on  Assyr.  and 
Bab.  inscriptions  were  conlirmed  by  it,  and,  con- 
versely, continued  itsaccurucy.  1 1  also  furnished  the 
key  for  determining  the  dironologj-  of  the  moat  im- 
jKirtaiit  Asayr. chronological  document,  the  Eponym 
Canon,  found  in  the  library  of  Assurbunipol. 

From  n.c.  900  to  667  (that  is,  to  the  time  of 
Asenrbonipat)  these  incomparable  and  invaluable 
lidts  give  year  by  year  the  chief  ollicers  of  stalo. 
and  always  make  a  special  point  of  noting  the 
acces«iion  of  every  new  Ving  to  the  throne.  After 
tlic  time  of  Sauui-Ramman  IV.  (B.C.  8*^4-812)  this 
lijtt  is  further  supple  men  tod  by  the  contents  of 
the  so-ealleil  'List  of  Expeditions'  (extending  to 
lt.c.  700),  in  which,  opitosite  to  every  name,  there  is 
a  short  notice  of  the  ditrerent  campaign!*  cjirried 
out  in  each  year.  But  it  was  by  the  help  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  that  we  were  first  able  to  bind 
the  Eponym  Canon  together  in  chronological  order 
from  lieginniii^  to  end,  and  thus  establish  the 
fact  that  Die  lirnt  othcer  iiientioned  in  it,  Assur- 
dan,  belongH  to  the  year  n.C.  902,  the  lust,  Uahbaru, 
to  IJ.C,  GB7.  It  is  therefore  po3.-4ible  to  fix  the 
exact  dates  of  the  reigriH  of  all  the  Assyr.  kings 
who  fall  within  this  period,  from  Kammflnnirlirt 
II.  to  the  acecasion  of  Assurbanipal. 

The  earlier  epochs,  also,  can  be  dated  from  these 
lixtKl  pointii.  at  any  rate  partially  and  approxi- 
mately. The  rulers  of  Assyria  havo  left  us  some 
spi'eial  elironological  noteH  in  their  inscriptions 
which  refer  to  kings  who  lived  long  liefore  them. 

(a)  Sennacherib  relates  that  the  Bah.  king 
Marduk -nadin -akhi  corrictl  uIF  to  Babylon,  at 
the  time  when  Tiglath- pUvser  1.  was  king  of 
A.sMyno,  two  images  of  gods,  which  he  liiwself, 
418  years  later,  had  brought  back.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  since  this  statement  belongs  to  the 
year  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib, 
viz.  ac.  689,  that  the  year  B.a  1107  may  be 
delioitolr  lixed  aa  a  certain  date  in  the  reign 
of  Tiglath-pileaer  I.  (<r.  B.C.  I120-110O?). 

(6)  The  same  Sennacherib  remarks,  on  another 
occasion,  that  he  recogniHcd  autongtit  the  ilab. 
treaj<nrat  a  seal  of  Tuklat-Niudar,  the  son  of 
Khalmane^ter  I.,  which  had  been  t.aken  to  Bjihyloa 
600  years  before.  ThLs  (ixe-n  Lhu  reign  of  Tuklat- 
Nindar  somewhere  about  u.c.  ISOIJ  (more  exactly 
1280).     Wo  must  take  into  consideration,  how- 
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ever,  the  fact  thnt  tlie  roiuid  number  (KK)  may,. 
if  necesaary,  stAnd  for  560,  or  even  550 ;  in  thiR 
latter  toae,  vre  should  havo  the  avernjjti  datti  of 
B.C.  1250. 

[c]  Finally,  Tiglath  pileBer  I.,  ^v■hose  dale  is 
approximately  fixed  bv  conaid oration  ia),  sava 
that,  OU  Tears  before,  Uia  great-grandfather,  the 
1onc-Uve<t  Aasnr-d&n,  pulled  down  a  temple  which 
liaa  fallen  into  ruins,  and  evidcBlIy  had  not 
linished  rehuilding  it  wlifn  dfath  overtook'  him. 
Thus  Assur-diin  dmii  suniewhtre  about  B.C.  1173. 

id)  Ttitt  Mime  Ti<;Ia1h  -  pileaer,  in  the  same 
piAsoge,  had  previously  remarked  that  the  t«mple 
m  question  was  built  by  the  old  high  •  priest 
SamBi-Koinnmn,  son  of  Ismi-DaK&n,  6-11  years 
before.  The  date  of  Samai-Ranimaa  is  therefore 
Kxcd  about  n.C.  1815. 

A  series  of  specially  iniiiortant  dates  for  Bah. 
chronology  is  to  he  lonml  in  the  imicriptionK  of 
the  Bab.  king  Nabonidu*  (n.c,  555-539J.  (See 
BaBYLOXIA.)  Wa  possess  also  a  list  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
quite  complete,  beginning  c.  20tK)  B.C.,  as  well 
aii  the  Go-ciLlled  '  Syncltronistio  History'  (see  above), 
which  gives  kide  by  side  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  their  Assyr.  con- 
temporaries. From  these  sources  we  secure, 
altiioujfh  indirectly,  some  fresh  basal  points  for 
Assvr.  chronology. 

Fuiallv,  wo  conclude,  from  some  a.stronomical 
notices  in  Kgii'p.  inscriptions,  that  Tahutmea  iii. 
reife'Dod  from  "1503-1449,  and  further  olitain  B.C. 
1400  OS  the  dat«  of  tlie  death  of  Amenliottip  III. 
and  the  accession  of  Anienhot«p  tv.  Thii»  the 
date  of  both  these  king«,  with  their  Bab.  &n<.\  Assyr. 
contemporaries,  is  approximately  fixed  {sec  above, 
on  the  discoveries  at  Tel  el-Amama). 

The  fir&t  beginnings  of  Aisyriui  History  wHll 
probably  always  remain  veiled  in  darkness.  That 
the  Assyrian  s'rate  was  originally  an  otlshoot  from 
Babylonia  may  be  rtf;L'arUeii  ati  certain  from  its 
writing,  language,  and  religion,  as  well  an  from 
the  witness,  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  of  Heb. 
tradition  (Go  10*'].  which  confirms  this  inference, 
and  which  is  itself  of  Bab.  origin.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  the  oldest  rulers  of  Ass^Tia  known  to  us 
styled  themsftlvKa  '  uriLsts  (Suuicrion,  pa-ie-ti; 
Assyr.  iiiftku)  of  tiie  goci  Assur.'  Besides  the 
two  priest-kings  mentioned  In  the  chronology, 
riz.  Samsi-Ramnifln  *  and  his  father  Umi-Dagan,t 
we  knew  of  others  who?!e  tablets  have  come  down 
to  us,  viz.  a  certain  /rm*  and  his  father  Khulht^ 
as  well  as  of  a  second  Samsi-RamnuXn  ami  his 
father  lyur- (or  Bd-)  kapknpu.  * 

It  is  notict^ble  that  tho  title  'Patesi'  Is  not 
IwHtowed  on  the  last-named,  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
he  or  his  bod  Samsi-Ramin.1n  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  Assyr.  stale.  In  that  case  wu  must,  of 
course,  place  this  Samsl-Bammftn  before  DC.  1616, 
probably  about  B.C.  1850  or  even  B.C.  1900.  _  On 
the  other  hand,  the  later  king,  Ramnifln'nirS.rt 
III.  (c.  B.a  800)  calls  himsjelf  '  the  descendant  of 
the  old  king  Btl-kapkapu,  who  ruled  even  before 
the  primHive  pcrioil  of  the  reign  of  the  SuJUi.' 
Finally,  Esurhaddon,  grandson  of  the  usurper 
Sargon,  claims  to  be  '  the  pttrpetua.!  descendant 
of  BtlJiani,  son  of  Adasi,  king  of  Assyria,'  By 
this  Uel-boni  is  probuWy  meant  one  of  the  kings 
who  sat  on  the  Assyr.  throne  during  the  period 
between  n.c.  1^>0  and  1500.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  tlic  rulers  of  Assyria  assumed,  tho 
official  title  'King  of  As«ur,'  instead  of  the  old 
title  '  Patebi,'    About  B.C.  ISOO  mc  find  in  Assyria 

■  I.t.  'mjr  mm  is  BMmasn '  (Bel). 

t  /.4>.  >  Dftirwi  tiMrd.'  Dur&n  1>  another  DUna  lor  BeL  An 
bM  tub.  kinu  nt  Niiin  bore  the  mn*  lanio. 

;  i.e.  •  Rrl  ii  miehly.'  Ifur  (.Ooeau  of  Ilcavan)  to  anotbar 
naiw  lor  the  goJ  liol. 


the  arrangement  by  wliidi  tlie  year  (Ummu)  woa 
culled  «ft«r  the  chief  oflicor  of  state  ;  and  even  at 
that  time  Assyria,  which,  owing  to  the  position  of 
its  old  capita!  Assur  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  had  begun  to  gravitate  unduly  towards 
the  north-west,  must  have  cultivated  commerciiU 
relations  with  Cappadocia.  Only  on  this  supposi- 
tion can  we  account  for  the  fact  tliat  a  coni)id«nible 
nimiber  of  Aasyr.  contract-tablets,  containing  lltits 
of  contracts  in  ancient  writing,  whicii  belong  to 
this  period,  have  b<*Hn  diwovered  in  C.ippadacia. 
We  may  also  infer  that  the  intermediate  territoiy, 
especially  Mesopotamia  and  Uarran,  was  probably 
at  times  under  Assyr.  rule,  or,  at  any  rate,  Assyr. 
influence. 

To  the  period  when  the  Aswvrinn  rulers  bore 
the  title  '  Patc-ai '  probably  belong  most  of  the 
half  -  mythological,  half  -  liistorical  narratives 
which  have  been  preserved  for  ns  in  the  AssjTian 
libraries.  In  one  of  these  a  description  of  the 
bnUdinfi  of  temples  in  Sirgulla,  Nippur,  and 
Nisln  IB  followed  by  an  account  *  of  terrible 
wars,  and  a  famine  so  fearful  that  brothers  ate 
one  another,  and  parentis  sold  ilieir  children  for 
gold,  and  the  trea-iures  of  Bahyhm  were  carried 
to  the  land  of  Su,  the  king  of  Babylon 
allowing  the  trea^^ures  of  his  owu  palace  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  prince  of  Assur.'  lb  is  of 
some  importance  that  in  this  text  the  raler  is 
colled,  not  '  king,'  but  '  prince '  {ruhik)  of  Aasur 
at  that  time.  The  so-called  *  LegtmJs  of  the 
Plaguo-Dcnion  '  {see  Babylo.via)  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  events.  Tho  iuhabitauts  of  Su,  the 
wild  SutieanH,  who  at  tliat  time  poKNessvd  the 
greater  jtart  of  Assyria,  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia 
as  well,  »re  provca  to  have  been  the  originators 
of  the  fearful  devastations  in  Babylonia  :  and  it 
(ippcars  from  the  same  text,  that  not  the  Sut'Orons, 
hut  tho  Klamites,  those  old  foes  of  l:!abyIon  and 
.^wjur,  were  the  insti^-ators.  Finally,  the  dis* 
astroua  wars  were  diverted  from  the  turritoriea  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  west,  from  which 
we  may  surmise  that  the  predatory  Suta^anspoared 
also  over  a  part  of  Syiia  and  Palestine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  centuries  later,  in  the  Tel  cl- 
Amama  lettcnt,  the  Sutarans  arc  mentioned  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Pho:n.  town  (ichul  [Byblo^}.  In 
the  £gyp.  inscriptions  of  the  Kew  Kingdom 
(somewhere  about  B.C.  1600)  a  atmilar  name  {lictet) 
proves  that  the  Asiatics  in  general,  and  more 
porticiilnrly  the  Asiatic  hunting  tribes,  as  well  as 
the  Hcdawin  of  the  Syro-Arablan  desert,  ex- 
tended their  marauding  expeditions  at  that  time, 
just  as  they  do  to-dav,  to  Pale.stine  and  Phccniria, 
on  tlia  one  aide,  and  fitityond  Met^upoLiiuia  and  the 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Tifn-is,  on  the  other. 

Accurate  and  uninterrupted  Knowledge  of  Asayr. 
history  begins  about  the  ye&r  B.C.  1600.  Posribly, 
however,  the  two  kings  ^wur.nindri  and  A'ti^ti* 
dan  belonp;  to  the  previous  centuries,  which  as  far 
aa  our  knowledge  is  concerin;d  are  coinplctc  blank». 
All  that  M'u  know  a)>out  thc-i<e  kings  is  that  they 
were  contemporaries  of  a  king — about  whom  also 
we  know  nothing — Hamman  •  •muahexkir  of  Kar- 
dunias  (i.e.  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  nf  the  Kas8it« 
rulers).  From  B.C.  1500  to  B.C.  1-130  Asur-hd- 
nish^-sku,  who  was  contemporaneoaa  with  the  B;ih. 
Kara-indash,  and  I'ttzur-Asstir,  the  contemporary 
of  Bumabnrin.s  i.,  ruled  over  Assyria.  The  Syn- 
chronistic lli-story  relates  that  tiiey  aettled  tlia 
boundaries  between  Babyloniaaud  Assyria.  Wedo 
not  know  whether  Puziir-Assur  ('security  of  tho 
god  Assur  *)  was  the  direct  succeesor,  or,  as  is 
possible,  the  grandson  of  ^Veur- bel-nishfi-shu 
('  Assur  is  lord  of  his  people ').  It  must  have  bwm 
one  of  these  kings,  however,  who  sent  presents  to 
the  powerful  Pharaoh  Tnhutmes  III.  fC.C.  1604- 
1450)  in  token  of  his  oJJcgiancc,  as  woe  also  done  by 
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the  kings  of  J/iianni  and  >S«»i*;ar  (Wi'st.  n-ml  Fjist. 
Mesopotamia)  and  the  kmj,'  of  Ar 
AuTrin,  in  ttie  mountaiQOQs  dtntrit  i 
of  tbe  lower  Zab).  The  prcaeiiLa  oi  thu  kiuy  ot 
AAsyria  and  those  of  hia  nearest  neighbours  stAnd 
out  pre-eminently  on  the  Itnb.  Uluu  Stone  (Inpis- 
I  la/uii,  Assvr.  nktin)  whicli  has  been  bruuj^hl  from 
Bit.  Bikni In  Me<lia. 

Ytom  Atur'Hadin-aJcki  {c.  B.C.  1-130)  to  the  year 
B.C.  1U50  we  poseeaa  on  absolutely  complete  series 
of  the  kings— the  son  as  a  rule  succcedine  his 
father.  AJmoat  all  these  rulers  are  to  be  found 
mentioned  oo  the  inscriptiotui,  and  the  '  S^ncbrou- 
i«tic  Uuitory '  gives  us  further  iuformatiun  about 
most  uf  them.  We  con  with  perfect  certainty, 
therefore,  draw  out  the  following  Hat : — 


Babylon. 

Kurigalcu  J.  (!) 
Burnahurixu  II. 
Karakhardas. 
Kaditah  ma  n  -khavbi. 
Kurigalzu  J  J, 

Xasi-mnraddiuh. 

Kadaahman-turgu, 

Kndashman  -buriax. 
aha^a  raki  ishariash. 

{ Bibiiiuh 
<     to 

{ RammansUtim'Ufttr. 
liamman'Shum'ttfu  r. 


Assyria. 

Attur-nddin-akM. 
Atnr-itbaltit,  son  of  above 
(c.  B.C.  1400). 

BeJ-nirAri,  son  of  above. 
Fudu-itu,  fiOQ  of  above. 
Bamman-nirdri  /.»  son 

of  above. 
SKatman«9eT  I.,  son  of 

above. 

(probably  also) 

Taktatt-yindar,  uon  of 
at>ove. 

A spur-ita fir-pal    I.,  son 

of  above. 
Bd-kudu  r-vpur. 
J^indfir-ptil-ixhirm  (prob- 
ably son  of  above). 
Aunr-dan,  son  of  abuve 

(d.  c.  B.C.  1170). 
Utilakkil'A'usku,  son  of 

above  (reigned   till  c. 

1150). 
Astur-rUK-itAff    son     of 

aV-ove. 
Ttiktat  -pnl-  iahnrra    I. 

(Ti^rUth  -  pilesor),  son 

of  above. 
A  tanr-bet-kala,    sou    of 

above. 
SntHsi'Rainm/lnt  brother 

of  above. 
AsKur'tia^rptu'  II..  sun 

of  above  (c.  ilc.  105U). 

While  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  fe.  B.C. 
1400)  Babylonia  bml  etilT  the  supremacy  in  the 
Eophnites  an<l  Tigris  disti-ictA,  and  aspiring  Assyria 
ponessod  in  Mitanni  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
rival,  in  a  few  centuries  the  piotui'e  was  totally 
chanc:ed.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Kamiuan- 
nir&rf  I.,  who  bait  given  un  the  lirst  long  royal 
luscripUoQ  that  we  iiossest},  Aiwynac'unnnenced  the 
upward  march  which  was  afterwards  so  steadily 
raaiatoined,  and  tlie  canipai^s  of  Ti};latli- 
pileser  i.  laid  the  foundation  oi  the  great  world- 
entpire  wbich  As*ijTia  bcoanic  in  later  limcai. 

A  »sur-tibatlit '  I.  is  well  known  to  ua  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Pharaoh  Amen- 
butej)  (Anieni>j>liit<)  IV.  expressing  bis  allegiance 
to  bim,  in  which  lie  df!Kcril>e«  himself  B»  the  son 
of  AMsar-nsdin-aklii.  He  is  al&o  distinguished  for 
his  energetic  attempt  to  secure,  by  family  relation- 
ships, the  right  of  interference  in  the  aflairs  of 

*  Or  Asur-uhftlUt,  or  Atbtir-ubtllit.  Th«  AaqTurw  wnediiwa 
»«1]  lh«  nun*  of  Ibvir  lutiuiial  god  Amir,  and  wnutinM*  Asur. 
TlwslMlBBt  l>  pfofwriv  prooourwwl  ah,  Ijul  yn»  »«fy  tmt\y  pro- 
MMond  ■  in  AJvria,  In  ooolndUtlnnion  to  OMbylonia. 


Zamdma-shum-idina,  e. 
B.C.  IISU. 


y^alu-kudur-uptr  I.,  c. 

n.C.  1145-1122. 
Marduk-nddin-  akhi. 


\  Marduk'Shapik'tifim. 
\  Ramman-pal-idina. 


Babylon.  Tlie  Bab.  erown  prince  Kctra-khardas 
badTteeome  bis  son-in-law.  Asuur-uWUit  lived  to 
Kee  not  only  liis  accession  to  tlie  throne,  but  also 
the  accession  of  bin  grandM^n  Kadnshman-kharbi. 
^  The  last-named,  however,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Kossites,  who  were  then  predominant  in  Babylon, 
because  the  inU:rfuruncuiii  liis  ruyal  Asayv,  mother 
MubaUitat-sherua  and  of  his  grantiiathor  proved 
dangerous  to  them.  The  murderers  of  iTruZ/rjAnuMi- 
kfuirhi  placed  a  certa.tn  Sitzigas  (or,  according  to 
another  tradition,  Nazibugaa)  upon  the  throne  in 
his  Btcad.  But  the  aged  Assur-ubalUt  did  not 
allow  him  to  be  unavenged.  Ue  got  Suxigas  pub 
to  death,  and  placed  uis  own  great-grandson, 
Kuriaaltu,  who  waa  still  a  minor,  upon  tlte  throne. 
The  last-named  king,  who  reigned  c.  .W  y«ars, 
came  into  conflict  witn  two  Assyr.  kingii,  Bd-nir^iH 
and  liL4grand.<H>n  Bnmman.nirArl,  about  thepotsee* 
sion  of  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia. 

Under  Aaaur-ubuUit  and  liin  giondAon  Fudu-Uu, 
the  Assyrians  succeeded  in  iitieing  themselves  from 
lhQSu24}ruiiity  of  the  kinghof  Mitunui.  Tushratta,* 
the  powerful  king  of  Alilanni,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  A»5ur-nadiii-akhi  (the  fatherof  Assar- 
uballit],  as  well  as  of  Assur-aballtt  himself,  lent 
tbo  imago  of  Istor  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  obviously 
in  order  that  his  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  the  PlioToob,  might  be  able  by  its  help  to 
practise  her  notive  cultus.  The  natural  infer- 
ence la  that  Assyria  was  then  a  mere  vassal  state 
of  Mitanni,  and  that  Nineveh  had  lH>come,  to 
say  the  very  least,  the  common  Istar  sanctuary 
for  both  Mitanni  and  Assyria.  In  tbe  language  of 
Mitanni,  which  is  a  Uiitlte  and  not  a  Semitic 
dialect,  Ifitar  of  Nineveh  is  called  SAa'wtpi ;  and 
Sargon,  700  years  later,  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
■  Sba'uspi,  the  rulur  of  Nineveh  '  (Cylinder  lntw:rip. 
1.  54),  thus  calling  Istnr  by  a  name  which  reminil.s 
us  of  the  times  of  Tusbratta.  Now  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  AM»r-uballU  destroyed  the  military 
foroea  of  tbe  extensive  region  of  Sbub&ri  (i.e. 
MeHpotaiiiia],  and  that  i'ueTu-tVK  not  only  subju- 
gated the  mountaineers  of  Ciuti  (Arrapocbitifl}, 
but  also  def  uatud  Lbu  A  ktilojiii  and  Suta'onti,  the  pre- 
datory notiiadii  of  Meaopotumia.  Tliestc  territories, 
however,  in  the  days  of  Tabntmes  IH.  Here  under 
the  abiiolute  and  uncontrolled  rule  of  the  inde* 
pendent  kings  of  Arrapacb  and  Mitanni.  We 
may  regard  it  as  almost  certain,  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Bcl-nirflri  tin:  unce  powerful  Mitanni  woa 
overthrown  by  tlio  t>uddeii  attai:ksof  tlll;M•S^ta;lln^, 
a  result  winch  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
aspiring  Assur. 

Samman-nir^t  /.,  in  the  inflcn'ption  mentioned 
above,  briefly  recounts  all  those  events  in  tbe  reigns 
of  bis  throe  immediate  predecessorp,  in  order  to 
relate  bow  he  rebuilt  tbe  towns  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  previous  wars  which  devastated 
tbe  ierritories  ou  the  east  and  west  of  Assyria. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe  land  of  the  Guti  (Goilui, 
Gn  14}  had  been  orerthrunn  by  bin  predecessors, 
somie  boundary  disputes  arose  wiih  Babylonia,  since 
the  territory  in  question  had  fonuerlv*becn  within 
the  Bab.  sphere  of  inlluence.t  The  Bab.  king 
Nazi-niaraddiuib.liowuver,  was  conijueretl  by  Itam- 
man-nirAri,  and  eompelle^l  to  eonseiil  to  a  fresli 
delimitation  of  the  ooauduricj^  more  favourable 
to  AssjTia. 

Under  the  rule  of  liis  son  Shtilvurnasharid 
(Shalmoneser]  /.,  c.  v.C.  1300,  Assyria  mode  an  im- 
portant advance.  Tbisking  undertook  a  wboleseries 
of  campaigns  against  tbe  mountainous  regions  to 

'Soaof  SutMDit,  who  ttasUie  ion  ot  ArtuUnisb.  » ■^^nunrpor- 
arjr  of  Ui«  Ph&ruh  T&tiuUiics  iv.  TahuUiita  iv.  wma  r*Ist«d  by 
murlsga  to  Lbe  klupi  ol  Mitanni.  Au  elder  bratbsr  of 
TtivlmilA,  wbn  died  early,  was  coUmI  Arta-thfimuik. 

t  Therv  pxisUi  ui  Uhk  ripCloa  of  s  klnr  of  Uutt.  written  In  otd 
lUb.  cuiicironn  chanuit«rs.  whUt  vlvldlj  oslla  to  mind  Um  un 
ol  old  StJKon  of  Agadflk  c  s-O.  STOO. 
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Llio  north  of  McMipotRinia,  between  the  modem 
Diarbckr  nnd  Mul<itiyeh,  advancing  into  tiie  in- 
terior of  Western  Armenia  an  far  &n  the  country 
which  »«  often  called  in  the  ounoiform  inincriptiouM 
.Viuri  (Mil9iir-dagh  on  the  Upper  Enpliriiten).  It  in 
interesting  to  note  that  North  Mesopotamia,  near 
the  mounuiins  of  Maiiiuii  (AtHyrmn,  mts.  of 
Kiuyar),  ia  alnays  called  tho  land  of  Arimi  or  the 
AramiF-'inji,  not.  only  in  tim  in»cTi|>ttonAof  Shalmau- 
eser  I.  hiitiMcIf,  hut  uUo  in  a  later  account  of  the 
camptu^,  ffhirh  datus  from  the  time  of  Aasur- 
nft?ir-pal  li.  We  naturally  compare  with  this  the 
biblical  derivatioa  of  the  four  peoples,  Uy,  Hnl, 
Gcthcr,  and  Mash  {this  1attcr=Mt.  Masin^},  from 
Afiim  (Ou  lO**).  Asa  mattor  of  fact,  ahonly  before 
the  reigu  of  Shalmanescr,  the  Aramican  nomads 
ratlsthavo  been  driven  away  from  tlio  Bab.-Klainite 
frontier  (the  biblical  Kir,  Am  9',  cf.  U  22*,  Kir  near 
Elani},  their  orij;inal  home,  into  Me!M|Hiianiia.  The 
Athtami  too  (aftflr  whom  a  Ktone  in  the  breast' 

Slate  of  the  Heh.  prieRtu  waa  called  Akfdavuih,  Ex 
9'*),  who  were  conquered  by  Puda-ilu.  are  expressly 
stated  by  Tiglath-pilestir  i.  to  havo  beun  Arammans. 
Slialiimne^er  I.  took  from  tho  llab.  kine  Kadash- 
maa-f'uriish  several  to^>~ns  in  the  district  of 
DQr-Kurigalzn  (near  the  modern  HaL'hdnd).  He 
wishe<l,  too,  to  bo  regarded  «a  a  Imildur.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  nrw  residence  KaUtkli  (Gn 
10'*),  Assiir  having  up  to  this  time  licen  tho  capita,! 
town,  and  built  afresh  the  sanetuary  of  Istar  in 
Nineveh,  which  A&sarnballit  had  only  verrroaghly 
restored.  And,  finally,  it  la  worth  remarking  that 
ho  was  the  Urst  Assyr.  king  who  assumed  the  title 
"King  of  the  World'  {6nr  kuttinti)  on  Iiifl  inftcrip- 
tionK,  a  circiimHta.n<-e  wliiclt  obvioujity  stands  in 
special  relation  to  the  conuueet  of  \it}>H>potaniiH, 
and  more  parti^'ulurly  to  llm  aci^uLHiliou  of  the 
primitive  winctuary-lown  llarran. 

Shalinaneser'a  eon  Tttkint- A' imlar  7,"  was  prob- 
ably still  a  contenirxtrary  of  the  Babylonian  kiii}; 
Shn^nrttkti:%huruish  (r.  n.c.  IG69-1267l?)l,  certainly 
of  his  successors  Bifiiiash  (D.C.  1256-1249{?)),  lict 
nadin-vhumi  (B.C.  1218),  Knd/uhnwn-kfutrbi  (B.C. 
1347-6),  and  Rnmm<\n-ihumidina  (B.C,  1248- 
1240  [?)).  Tho  last-mentioned  was  king  only  in 
name,  for  after  Babylon  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
invasion  of  the  El&mite  king  Kidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar  seizod  the  Bab.  omplre  for  himself 
for  seven  years,  calling  himself  king  of  Sumer  anil 
Akkad.  Finally,  however,  he  was  overthrown  by 
his  own  9on  A ssnr-ndzir-pnl  I.,  while  the  throne  of 
Babylon  was  successfnlly  occnpied  ibj*  Jiatmndn- 
shnm-uzur.f  son  of  llaninmn-sham-idina,  A  seal 
with  tho  iuscriiition  '  ovurthrou-  of  Kardunia*,' 
which  was  struck  at  Babylon  in  the  lime  of  Tnklot- 
yinditr,  was  bronght  to  AiMvria  600  years  later  by 
ijunnachcrib.  Of  course  600  ia  &  round  number, 
and  the  event  may  reasonably  be  connectiHl  with 
the  year  1246  of  tho  Chnmicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Babvlonia  (comp.  above,  p.  179*'). 

We  do  not  know  whether  tho  nest  Amjt.  king, 
Bcl-hidiiT-njur,  was  a  Bon,  or,  as  is  possible,  a 
brother  of  Assur-nft^ir-pal  i.  TUo  yynchromstie 
HistoTT  informs  n»  that  he  was  oonquertNi  by  tlie 
powerful  Bahylonian  king  Kainiuan-shum-ii?ur 
{n.c.  I23»-I2i)y(r;i)  and  toHl  his  life  in  the  battle. 
His  successor  Simktr-pnt-vflutrrn  had  great  difH- 
cuJtv  in  repulsing  Hamman-shum-iifar'a  attack 
on  the  town  of  Ai^sur.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  waa  successful  at  last  in  victoriously  driving 
book  the  Bab.  anuy.  Uc  was  »uccccdutl  by  his 
son  ^jffur-f/on  /.,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  ago, 
and  towards  thu  end  of  hi.H  rt'ign  (n.C.  1181}  ron- 

•OrTuku1l.i-Kin!l»r<i.e.  'Nindarln  myhtlp'l  Tbn  Ilcbrcwi 
wrtW  a  iimilarly  fomnfl  rnm*-,  7>uhiXEi'-p&l-iihBrTm  u  Tt^taih- 
pilraer.  Thoy  ml'IO  tiirraturc  to  liavc  wriltoi  TukJst-p-  iiutend 
of  Tulinlti-p-- 

t  The  name  idcoprapliirally  written  ii  A smman- Jf  (7-5/5, 
POMibly  RamiTvLii-nulia-Akhl  oould  also  Iw  reaiL 


nuercd  Zam&ma-ihurii-idini-t  of  Babylon,  and  by 
ihis  means  extended  the  Assyr.  frontier  beyond 
tho  lower  Zab. 

In  the  reign  of  Assur-dan's  son  MntnklcU-NwikHf 
Mil)  Mosks  (the  biblical  ira),  a  m/ople  from  A^ia 
Minor,  made  an  incursion  into  North  Sj-ria  and 
the  eontiiruotifl  district  of  North-West  Mesopo- 
tamia. 'rhi.i  ineuraioa  !<eems  to  have  set  in  motion 
other  waves.  The  Aliblaiiii  (who  had  hcnn 
formerly  sulnlued  by  the  As^yi^iiM*')  on  the  Midi^lle 
Kunhratns,  tbi:  I.ulliinii  *  and  tlip  Uiiti  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Aawvria,  lifted  up  their  heads  again  ; 
and  so  Miitakkil-Nu!!.kn's  son,  the  energetic  A&sur- 
rish-ishi  (' Assur  lifted  op  his  head'),  had  to  under- 
take tho  great  task  or  reconquering  those  old 
enemies  before  he  could  think  of  aubdaing  the 
Moeks.  His  Bab.  contemporary  S'abu-kudur-uptr 
1.  {c.  1145-1122)  had  tho  glorj"  of  coufjuering  the 
Hnme  Lullubi  (us  the  Babylonians  call  them,  inritea«l 
of  Lulluini),  who  bad  extended  thpir  s<?ttlements 
into  the  mountnint  between  Armenia  and  Mi>dia, 
some  distance  within  the  frontiers  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Probably  it  came  at  last  to  a  struc'-le 
between  the  two  kiii;;doiti«,  which  was  setllm  by 
the  Assyr.  king  obtaining  a  victorj'  over  Nebii- 
cliadrezzar  I.,  who  was,  notwithstaiiding,  «  dio* 
tinguLshed  and  powerful  prince. 

The  first  reallj'  [freal  Asm",  conqaeror,  howorer, 
was  Assur  rish-ishi's  wm  TuJiiat-pal-isharra  (Tig- 
lath-pilesor}  /.,  whose  name  means  'Help  of  tho  son 
of  Iflharra'ii.e.  the  god  Nindar).  While,  in  former 
times,  only  the  Babylonian  kings — nnd  la.st  of  these 
Kftdashman-kharbi  nnd  Nebuchadrezzar  —  bad 
mnetrauid  as  far  as  the  so-calleil  '  Westland  '  or 
At artu,  ho  waa  the  Grst  Assyrian  king  to  undertake 
campaigns  in  this  direction,  reaohmg  oven  tho 
frontiers  of  Palestine.  He  journeyejon  ships  of 
Arvad  in  tho  north  of  I'htpnicia.  to  tho  Meditnr. 
Sea,  and  killed  a  great  sea  monster  called  a  n&khir 
(' snorting '),  probably  somewliero  between  Arvad 
and  tho  fJulfof  Issus.  lie  also  hnnted  wild  oxen 
(rim«,  lleb.  re'em)  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  His 
renown  reached  even  to  Egypt,  and  the  I*haraoh  of 
the  day  sent  to  Asfiyriaa  female />'»;7i4  (probably  an 
ape),  a  crocodile,  and  a  hippopotamus  for  his 
zoological  gardens. 

In  Ills  auaals,  which  contain  nlK>ut  SfiO  linea, 
there  is  a  detailed  account  of  his  first  six  cam- 
pnigns  (B.C.  I12i_t-)1I.S),  the  results  of  which  are 
summed  uji  in  the  following  words:  'Altogether 
42  connlrioji  with  their  ruler?,  reaching  from 
lieyond  the  lower  Zab — ^the  districts  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Kunhra- 
tea—to  the  tanil  of  the  Khatti  nnd  tho  Ijpper 
Western  Soa  (Gulf  of  Ifwiin),  from  the  beginning  of 
my  reifjn  to  tho  end  of  tho  fifth  year,  nave  men 
conquered  by  iny  hand,  nnd  I  have  received  tribute 
and  tjixcs  from  them.'  A  further  campaign,  which 
carried  him  to  Lebanon,  is  not  included,  as  it 
was  undertaken  in  a  later  year.  Unfortunately, 
up  to  the  present  we  know  of  tlus  la&t-namt'd 
campaign  onlr  incidentally  through  another  in- 
scription which  describes  his  hunting  exiwditioiui. 
Tiglath-pileser  was  also  the  first  AKsvr.  king  who, 
besides  the  titla  '  King  of  the  Worhl'  [inr  kiiiriti) 
which  his  predecessors  had  Iwrno  before  him, 
assumed  another  title  knoiMi  to  old  Babylonian 
history,  viz.  'King  cf  the  Tour  Quarters  of  tlie 
World,  nnd  riglitly,  (or  he  was  the  first  to  rcacti 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  regard  to  his  special 
campaigns,  by  far  thu  most  important  was  thu  war 
against  tho  Mosks  of  Asia  Minor  (Mcshenh,  Gn  UP, 
Ezk  27^*  38-),  who,  60  years  before,  had  made  an 

*  Lulitniu  meant "  rlnj.'  Pralmbly  by  Ih*  Lollutnl  sr*  mmat 
Lhe  TDouiitain  n£*M  In  Kenaral  which  wcrv  scatUinrd  rooiid 
ahniit.  anil  toravtiX.  m  it  were,  ft  t\ng  Prom  th*  Tpp^T  l^phr»tes 
to  the  lktl«  Zab,  rMKhlSff  to  UmopatninU  and  A^yrin  uid  am 
tJii^  troiitit^rs  at  Itabykirila. 
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incursion  into  North  MeM>potanii&  ajid  conciueretl 
the  land  of  A'ummuM(Coinin»r>«ne,  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Kuphrotee).  Tlio  Kurklii  (Kardi  ?), 
who  lived  in  tho  mountainous  districts  towards 
Armenia,  hod  alao  joined  tUa  Moaks  aa  allica. 
The  liceno  of  tho  war  lay  between  Conimagene 
on  the  Kuphratea  and  thtj  (jordyan  moiintAinii  on 
tho  Upper  Tigris.  We  may  couidiido  from  their 
names  that  tiiti  triliea  of  these  distriotH  were  nil 
of  Hittite  and  non-Semitto  nationality.  The 
names  of  tno  of  the  hostile  kings  con<iunr>od  by 
Ti(ilatli-jiilc!<er  aro  of  upec-ial  Interest,  A'l/i- TwA  k;^ 
son  of  A'lii-Tuihuft,  and  Sudi-Tishup  son  of  Khutii- 
ikar,  Tisihup  was  the  name  of  one  of  tlio  Hittite 
i;od5.  In  tli<;  time  of  ILaniRcall.  wehearof  allittite 
named  Tar-Tiiihbu.  Moreover,  the  old  storm  god 
of  Armenia  and  Mitanni  m-os  called  Tiahnpa&h ; 
and,  finally,  the  i?anie  name  for  a  god  turns  up  afrain 
in  Sasaas  Ti«hpak.  Khatu-shar,  too,  ia  identicnl 
with  Kheta>Mr.  by  which  name  a  Uittitti  foe  of 
Kamftes  II.  is  called.  Now  Khatu  wiw  a  divinity  of 
the  llittitQ  populatiou  scutUired  about  from  the 
weitt  of  A«ia  Minor  to  Elam.  The  names  of  the 
Lydian  kint^x,  Alv-atte.tandSady-att^'t,  which  were 
formed  like  Kafi-Tishup  and  iSadi-TiNhup,  prove 
this^  for  the  Rod  Attes,  spelt  in  Aramaic  in- 
ACriptions  rjhat^  Cna,  -toth  in  'Arap-Tarii;  -jtfrw  in 
Atpxrrw),  cunnot  bu  any  other  than  the  one  wliicli 
appears  in  Khatn-shar. 

North  of  Kummukh,  Tiglath-pile»er  made  tri- 
butarv  the  land  of  Klutni-rablnt,  bo  often  men- 
tioneil  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (tlie  great 
Khuta-Iand  of  tlio  Egyp.  inscriptions),  near  Milid 
(Mnlatiyeh).  Thiscountry  (erroneously  transcribed 
Khani-^alWt  by  some  AssyriologiDta)  waa  the  old 
mother-land  of  the  II  ittitea.  There  was  no  longer, 
however,  a  great  Hittito  empire  at  the  time  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  but  the  Araina-nnR  had  attempted 
to  establi'ih  them«i'lvR,H  in  Heveral  plnces  in  tho 
north  of  Syria  and  .Vfcsopotamia.  1  iglnth-pileMur 
expelled  them  from  iho  rcjjion  between  tlie 
Euphrates  and  Hi^'likli,  the  original  country  of  tbi:» 
Mitanni,  and  plundiTed  their  pasture  -  grounda 
which  were  situutt-^i  (dmig  the  farther  bank  of  tbi3 
Kuphrate9,  tho  land  of  Sukhi  fSIiuah,  Gu  2j^ ;  Job 
2",  'Bildad  the  Sliuhite').  lie  also  conquered  by 
forc«  of  arms  the  land  of  Musri  in  West  Anncnia, 
against  which  Shalmaneser  I.  bad  fornicrtv  wagtvl 
war,  and  tlie  <rappadocian  district  of  Ivumilnn, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  it.  Thu.t  hi)  not  only 
restored  his  kingilom  to  the  size  it  ha^l  nttaincll 
in  the  tijue  of  8halmnneHer  I.,  but  cxpnndcd  it 
still  farther,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Armoiia ; 
and  hy  pushing  forward  towards  North  Syria  and 
the  Mcuiterrancan.  mapped  out  tho  path  for  Asuyr. 
expeditions  in  the  future.  The  Rah.  king  Mnrdulc- 
nadin-dkhi  [cf,  nbovp,  p.  179'')  auLi-twiieil  in  robbing 
the  AHayrinnii  of  lli«  images  of  Kaiiimau  and  his 
consort  Shola  witicli  Itvlijiigcd  to  the  {Slesopo- 
tjimianl)  town  IknIUti,  but  Ti<;laUi-pilescr  in- 
dicted a  signal  defeat  upon  him  in  his  own 
country.  Amid^tall  these cxpcditions.aTchitecturu 
and  tho  material  welfare  of  tho  country  were 
not  neglected  by  Tiglath-pilescr,  who  t>estowed 
special  attention  upon  the  restorntiun  of  tho  old 
temple  of  the  gods  Ann  and  Rammfin  in  the  ancient 
capital  Aiuur  (cf.  above,  p.  180*). 

Tiglathpileser  was  succeede<l  hy  his  son  AaKxtr- 
hcl-knlu  (■  Aswir  i«  I,ord  of  All'),  who  removed  the 
royal  residcncti  from  Kalakli  to  Nineveh.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  llab.  king  Ratnmfln- 
iial-idina,  but,  evidently  died  withoutcbildren,  since 
Ids  brother  Sii.t.si-iittmTnAn  III.  succeeded  him  on 
the  tlirono.  Wo  possess  an  earnest  petition  of  the 
son  of  the  tatl-ur,  Asmr-na^r-pat  II.,  to  tlie 
goddess  Istarof  Nineveh,  in  which  he  prays  iliat 
he  may  be  cure<l  of  an  illness.  After  this  (c. 
1050)  Assyria   underwent    a    period    of   decline. 


dnring  which  not  even  the  names  of  tho  kings 
havo  been  preserved.  We  only  know  of  one  of 
them,  Assur-irbi  {e.  000!),  who  set  up  an  imagu 
of  hiiii.'ielf  at  tho  (lulf  of  l!v<u»,  and  irom  whom 
the  Arama^nnti  took  away  ihu  two  fortrowcs  on 
the  Euphrates,  Fitnt  (Fethor,  Nu  22*,  Dt  23*)  and 
Afulkinu,  which  liad  beon  conquered  in  the  time 
of  Tiglath-pilescr  i. 

The  powerful  development  of  tho  Arnmteans  at 
this  time  is  also  clearly  retlected  in  OT,  in  the 
liistory  of  David  (hcq  2  S  10'^  where  llailadczcr 
brings  Arama-ans  from  tho  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates).  The  growth  of  tho  pc»wer  of  iHrnel 
under  ^aiil,  David,  and  Soloiiiun  fuims  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  decline  of  Assyria  abo^it  n,C.  1000. 
I'robably  tho  immediate  successor  of  this  Assur- 
irhi  was  Tuklat-paJ-Harra  (Tiglath-pUeser)  //. 
After  him  w*o  have  an  accurate  and  genealogical 
liat  of  kings,  without  any  gaps  at  all. 

Tiglntli-pilc^er  a.  c.  970. 

Aasur-dau  II.  (tton  of  above)  c.  B.C.  930-013. 
{Here  the  Kponym  Ca/ion  iM'jifiH). 

IhmiEuan-nirflrt  II.  (son  of  aUjve)  D.C.  913-SOI. 

Tuklat-Nindur  II.  (son  of  above)  RC.  KbO-8K5. 

AsMur-nafir-pal  in.  (son  of  above)  u.C.  884-tH)U. 
Under  the  last-named  king  a  new  period  of 
development  commenced  for  Assyria.  Of  tho 
four  predecessors  of  Assur-na^ir-inil,  we  otdy 
know  that  Ilaraman-nirAri  ii.  wugL-d  some  wars 
against  hi.H  Bab.  contemporaries  Samaa-mutlammik 
and  the  latter's  succowor  yabti-ium-iskun ;  and 
that  Tuklat-Nindar  advanced  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris,  and  threw  his  heort  into  tbu  task  of  again 
reducing  to  subjection  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north,  a  work  ■which  was  continiied  by 
jVasur-nayir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  Eor  the  con- 
quests inado  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  oftei  »o  mucij 
elTort,  hail  Iteen  lost  again  long  ago. 

Asxur-niifir-pai  rebuilt  Kalakh,  and  selected  it 
for  his  royal  residence  in  uicmory  of  Uis  great 
predecessor  Shalmaneser  i.,  after  whom  he  also 
Dallied  bis  son  (Slialiiianuser  II.).  II  in  main  luubi- 
iiuii  was  to  annex  the  whole  of  McMj|Jutamia  tu 
Assyria,  whicli  he  fiici-neded  at  aoy  rate  partially 
in  accomplishing.  The  httle  Animuuin  principality 
BUAdini  (which  is  called  Ikn^-Hden  2  K  19'*,  and 
is  situated  between  tho  Euphrates  and  Belikli) 
offered  strong  resistance  to  the  Assyrians,  ami 
Assyria  only  Buoeecdod  in  gutting  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  tribute  from  it.  Greater  result.-*, 
however,  were  achieved  among  the  monntain 
t.ribes  on  the  uaHt,  lietween  the  lakes  Van  and 
I'rniia,  in  thocouulriesof  jVrtTin/ii(Minnt,  .ferSI-"^, 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  votulined  'g?,  near 
Ararat),  Kirrur,  and  Zamua,  the  laat-mentioned 
being  situatcti  to  tho  south  of  the  lake  of  Urmia. 
In  North  Syria  further  opposition  wajs*:X]>crienccd 
from  the  little  slates  tliat  had  sprung  up  on  tho 
wrecks  oi  the  Hittite  empire,  whose  princes  still 
bore  Hittite  names,  though  the  populations  were 
Canaanite.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  wa.* 
Karkhemis,  wlicro  king  San^ar  reigned  ;  and  next 
to  that  tho  loud  of  Unki  CAinklor  Khixtiin*  on 
the  Orontcs.  the  capital  of  which  was  calle<l 
Kunulua,  and  the  king  Liibnma.  Both  these 
territories  Mere  traverser!  hy  the  Assyrians.  Tlio 
AHnyrians  advanced  right  up  to  Lelianon  and  tlio 
coaist  of  Phucntcia,  so  that  the  towns  of  Tyro, 
Sidon,  Geba!,  An'ad,  etc.,  we.re  compelled  to  send 
valuable  presents  in  order  to  induce  the  hostile 
forces  to  march  away.  The  Bah.  contemiwrary  of 
Asgnr'tidfir-pal  was  Sabu-pai-UUnd.  (See  BabV- 
IXINIA.) 

The  reiCTi  of  AwnT-nA?ir-i>ars  eon  Shnitnanii- 
(ixharid  (Slinlmaueser  11.),  n.c.  85a-*25,  marks  a 
turning-point  ia  Awyr.  history  in  several  direc- 

•  WHttcn  Pa.ti-tn,  but  probaUy  KiMltin  (the  UitU(«>  in  the 
illtht  rMdinc. 
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tionB.  Instead  of  being  itatuflcd  with  inerelv 
Hemting  tliro^toning  oxpoditions  to  exact  a  fresh 
[uiyiimul  of  tribute,  ha  introduced  a  RTatcmatio 
plaji  —  afterwards  alwnys  aiiuutc-d  — oi  placing 
yovemore  ovyr  comiui-rt'il  t«rritoiies,  And  tlius 
making  them  actual  provincea  anii  puttinf*  t)ictn 
under  airect  As-^yr.  control.  Moreover,  it  wa»  in 
hia  reign  that  tlio  Urat  coat-act  between  Assyria 
and  the  kings  of  Israel  (Ahab  and  Jebu)  took 
t)]ace.  Lastly,  it  was  his  reign  that  saw  the  first 
Wginnini^s  of  the  Armenian  cmpiro  ander  the 
kin"«  Arimi  and  Sardori  (Sidurt.  or,  more  accur- 
ately, Sardu'arri),  wbuse  ciiccefwona  gave  Assyria 
so  mnch  trouble,  till  tliey  brought  it  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Tiglatli-pileser  in.  and  Sargon  were  the 
lirst  to  succeed  in  breaking  its  power,  and  in 
lielpinff  Aasyria  forward  to  new  development. 
The  oldest  Armenian  inflcriptious,  which  date 
from  Sarduri  1.,  are  written  in  Aiut^T.  cuneiform 
characters  and  Semttic-Axsyrinn,  while  his  eao- 
ceasors  employ  their  own  Armenian  dialc^it  (related 
to  the  Geor^nan),  though  they  ii»o  the  Aasyr. 
method  of  writing  as  well. 

Wo  are  very  Tortunate  in  poaacssing  pictorial 
repreaentationB  of  aeverol  events  in  the  reign  of 
ShaJmaneaer.  These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  magiiineent  reliefs  on  the  broaxe  doors  Of 
llatawat  (InigiirBel),  and  aUu  in  the  remarkable 
pictures  on  tlio  '  Black  Obelisk  '  ojb  it  is  called. 
In  live  Keries  and  on  fonr  paneU  are  to  Iw  seen 
ambaasadora  from  Gurzan  {on  Lake  Unnia),  from 
king  Jahiia  (Jehu)  of  Israel,  from  the  land  of 
Musri  in  West  Armenia,  from  Mnrdiik-pai-u^ur  of 
Siichi,  and  from  Knrparundrt  uf  Khattiu.  Both 
monnment«  are  in  the  British  Musuum,  The  in- 
nrription  on  the  aeries  devoted  to  the  land  of 
Musri  Bays  ;  '  Tribute  from  Muuri.  CamcU  witb 
double  humps,  oxen  from  the  river  Saklya  (or 
Irkia  ?),  a  siisu  (kind  of  antelope),  female  elepbante, 
and  at>e9.'  The  words  of  the  inscription  are  con- 
lirme^l  by  the  picttirtfs,  which  actually  contain 
double-humped  camuirt,  wild  atoora,  an  antelope, 
an  elepliant,  and  four  npes.  This  land  of  MiiKri, 
which  must  Ik;  looked  for  neither  in  Afghanistan 
nor  in  India,  but  to  the  north-east  of  Cilieia,  is 
mentione^i  in  the  Bible,  1  K  lO*^,  according  to 
which  Solomon  brought  bis  homui  from  Mu^rlai 
nnd  from  Ku'i  (Citicia),  as  the  emended  reading 
runs.  Double-humped  camels  (Assyr.  w^friJ^i,  from 
tlie  Ami.  uldu,  Sanftk.  T«(rri)  were  to  he  found  in 
dilferont  parts  of  Armenia,  and  A83ur-nfl.zir'pal 
boasted,  as  did  also  Tiglath-nileser  i.  and  Tahut- 
niea  iij.,  that  he  had  kUled  elephants  in  Muso[io- 
tnmia.  BhahuiLneaer  mode  bis  way  into  the  land 
of  Tabal  (tlie  biblical  Tubal),  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  Midatlyeli,  where  ha  took  jw^Meiution  of  the 
ailver,  salt,  and  alabni^ter  works  which  he  found 
on  the  mountJiini,  ami  took  the  opjKjrtunity  of 
exacting  tribute  from  the  nt.'ighbouring  Musri; 
then  he  invaded  the  land  of  Ku'i  (on  the  Cilician 
eoaat],  rcnchinp  the  city  of  Tarzi,  the  well-known 
Tarsus,  llit«.  hirthphu'e  of  the  apoHlIu  Paul.  Ho 
advanvoii  into  Armenia  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates;  then  lie  prucee<led  eastward  ^o 
Pfjrstm,  the  motherland  of^the  Persians,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Urmia,  and  sonthwards  to 
Namar,  which  was  formerly  a  Protectorate  of 
jtahylon,  lying  to  the  south  of  Loiko  Urmia. 
His  journeys  wi:re  thus  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  of  fiis  pretieceswors.  In  Babylonia,  in  the 
year  B.C.  853,  rJabu-jMiUidinA  was  overthrown  by 
Tiisson  M&rduk'Shuin-idiiiA,  whose  brother  Man! Ilk - 
bel<us&ti,  however,  raised  a  revolt  nf^ninst  him. 
Thereupon  Mardnk-slmm-tdinft  rolinqnished  to  his 
brother  tlio  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  formerly 
known  as  the  land  of  Kaldu*  (or  Imgi),  at  the  same 
"Tilt  nuae  exbtod  ktftn  MrlierdAli- tn  ui  older  rorm,  K&rdu 
(wlirnoe  KtnltinloiX    Tbv  form  Kiudu  (Hab.  fU*dim>  1«  only 


time  calling  upon  the  king  of  Auyria  for  oosiit* 
atice.  Shotmaneaer  attacked  and  killed  the  re- 
belliona  brother  of  the  Babylonian  king,  and 
naturally  claimed  an  cxLen^iun  of  frontier  in 
return  for  his  services. 

Of  far  preater  interest  for  biblical  bifitory  is 
the  CAm)>Aign  of  Ishalmaneiter  against  the  town  of 
llamath  (Amattu  or  Am&tn)  on  the  Orontca,  and 
its  allies,  in  B.C.  SM,  the  sixth  year  of  liis  reign. 
Shalmancaor  had  scarcely  con([uorcd  (u.a  &^) 
and  imprisoned  one  of  his  meat  etubbom  op- 
ponents, king  Akhuni  uf  Bit-Adlni  (Rue  above], 
when  a  jjowerful  army  come  out  to  meet  him  near 
Kiirkar  (on  the  line  of  march  from  Aleppo  1m 
Homath) : 

Chvioti.    HurvrTTKB.    Foot. 

Uir-tdri  of  Dumsctu    .        .        1200  l^^         ZO.fXXi 

Irkliulini  ot  Hftinatfa     .        .  70U  ;iA)  10,000 

Aktubbu  ol  Sir-ll  .        .  XOOO  tO,0CI0 

Gut ..  KO 

uusri ..  ijooa 

Irkuwl   ...           10  10,000 

MfttJn-U'oI  Df  AHTMl     .        .  800 

t'auiat 800 

Arlnnu-Tw'ft]  of  ShlimA                      30  10,000 
Ita'u  (son    o(   Uukliub)   of 

Aniiiian  ......  1,000 

Cumda 

Oiixllbu  tbe  Anb         ....  ..              I.OOQ 

A  mere  glance  at  this  table  tfhovn  tliat  the  three 
most  imnortant  princes  of  this  league  were  Dtr- 
»/ri(BenQadjLd)oi  Damascue,  JrUmlinioi  Hainath, 
and  Akh'ihiu  of  Sir'il.  Besides  thc»e,  two  Plio^. 
cities  were  Eiruniineut  in  supplying  troojii*,  Irkanat 
(probably=  Arka,  'p^if  (Jn  10")  and  HhinTut  (or 
Siana,  TP  of  Gn  10",  which  must  be  tiorrected  to 
'i;p].  Akhabbtt  of  Sir'U  is  no  other  than  king  AhaJt 
of  larael,  who  chose  Jczreel  (tlio  modem  Zerln) 
for  his  royal  residence  ;  and  who,  in  his  last  year 
(lt.C.  SM).  before  be  went  to  the  war  again.it  the 
Syrians,  in  whidi  he  IdrI.  bis  life,  hod  undertaken 
the  obligiLtiuu  of  leading  an  army  against  the 
Assyrians.  Sholmaneser's  victory  over  Domascaa 
and  Haniath  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
permanent,  since  on  two  occaiiionti,  in  O.C.  849  and 
846,  his  annaU  givu  on  account  of  the  repulse  of 
the  SyriaTia  anil  their  twelve  allies.  On  the  Urnt 
occasion  (n,c.  S40},  in  all  proitability,  the  Israelites 
wore  present  in  the  battle  umlcr  tlie  lendendiip, 
not  of^Ahab,  but  of  his  son  .Joram.  dorom,  how- 
ever,  soon  after  waa  attacked  by  Bcnhadad,  and 
Samaria  waa  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Syrians 
withdrew  only  upon  receiving  information  that  a 
hostile  force  was  marcliing  against  Datnoscui;. 
The  foes,  howev«r,  were  not  Hittites  and  Musrittt* 
(2  K  7',  i.e.  from  the  land  of  Musri  in  West 
Armenia),  as  the  Syrians  in  their  [mnic  at  first 
believed,  out  there  is  the  highest  prolmbility  that 
they  were  the  Assyrians  who,  in  the  year  840, 
made  a  new  expedition  against  IJamascu.s.  Finally, 
in  the  year  842  Siudmanciiur  nuidc  a  frcdh  attack 
on  Syria,  this  time  against  Bir-i<Lri's  (Benhadad's) 
aucees^nr  Khns^ilu  (Hayjinl),  whom  he  defeated, 
and  ultimately  besieged  in  DamaiscuB.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  devastated,  and  Slialraaneser 
took  the  opportunitv  of  exacting  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  '  Janrta  of  the  house  ofOmri.'  Un 
the  black  obelisk  already  mentioned  there  are 
pit^tures  of  the  amlwssailora  of  this  i*nine  .TahuA, 
i>ringiug  gifts,  with  the  following  iiiHcriptiou  : 
'  Triouto  ol  Jahua,  son  of  Khumri :  silver,  gold,  a 
vessel  of  gold,  a  ladle  of  gold,  golden  drinking  cu]>s, 
golden  bucket.^,  tin  (or  lead],  a  stall'  for  the  king's 
baud,  and  s^hcar-khafts  (frui/iM'Ad^t)  I  received.* 

That  this  Jahno,  in  spit^e  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
expresi^ion  *  hou  (>&.  according  to  tliu  A&.'^yr,  use  of 
the  worti,  'of  the  dynasty')  of  Omri,'  niu.st  be 
identified  with  Jehu  hf  I»raeJ,  is  a  fact  wliic*h  does 

■  dialectic  vnrUnt.  Tt}-  IJiii  «■«  we.  at  the  nmr  time,  Umt  ihi 
Hub.  e»r6«lon  Ur*K«MikD  lutd  Ita  orttrin  lon^  bctom  liie 
time  ot  Snalm.  n. 
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not  admit  of  tho  least  doubt.  Although  at  first  a 
good  deal  of  dtfliculif  waa  fell  oa  auumint  of  the 
datei  (Ahab  B.C.  HM,  Jcliu  B42).  the  identlBcation 
of  Ahab  with  Akhabba  of  Sir'U,  and  of  Jahua 
with  Jehu,  matt  now  l>e  regarded  as  aettled.  The 
chrnnob^L'Y  of  the  ]>cnod  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
ijt  K«ncrully  a<ltiiitt<M],  has  1>ecn  c-anfused  by  later 
redactors,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  proved  from  tho 
fmmniary  of  the  lon^'th  of  the  reigna  *  alone.  Now 
that  the  dates  S&4  and  8-lt!  have  been  aliwilutely 
fixed,  we  bave  obtained  data  of  the  hiyheut  value 
for  restoring  the  original  numbers  In  tlie  text  of 
the  Bible  (see  below,  under  Tiglath-pileaer  iii.). 

The  irreat  Shalmane«eT  II.,  who  lost  his  life  in 
n  rebelliun,  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Snm^i- 
J£amman  IV.  B.C.  624-SI2.  who  led  exiKsdilions 
against  the  Bah.  kings  Ba'u  •  atM  -  Utina  aiid 
Marduk-halat-tuxkbi,  and  also  agtunet  the  land 
of  Kaldu.  Advancing  into  Media  as  far  a»  the  so- 
called  '  White  Mountain,'  Etwcnd,  near  Ecbatooa 
(tlaiuadun),  ho  nought  to  make  the  lands  of 
Mannai  and  Paraua,  to  the  north  and  east  of 
halkm  Urmia,  secure  against  the  ambition  of  t}ie 
Armenian  king  Ispulnis,  sod  of  Sardu'arri  i.,  who 
was  eager  to  conqner  theia. 

Hu  son  linmmannirart  III.  (B.C,  811-783)  sue 
ccedcd  in  advancing  stilt  farther  into  the  heart 
of  Media — right  np  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ho  wba 
very  young  when  tie  CAme  to  the  throne.  In  all 
prouability  hiM  luuthur,  ttie  Hah.  nrincetis  SammU' 
ranuit  |tbe  Semiramis  of  Greek  fegend).  hrld  the 
regency  fur  hiui  at  lirsU  In  Armenia,  his  iiowurful 
rival  Meuuos,  who  lived  at  Turuspa  {Tiiosp)  on 
the  Lake  of  Vou,  caused  him  muoli  trouble,  wrest- 
ing from  the  Aisyrians  several  powerful  vassal 
states,  e.g.  Khani-rahbut  (Mulitvnc)  and  Dayaini. 
It  is  to  be  rcf^Tctted  tlrnt  the  aticount  of  Hainmon- 
nirari'ff  cainpnignii  ai'ainiit  Syria  and  Palentinu  are 
so  very  scanty :  '  Prom  tlie  upper  |>ait  of  the 
Kuplirates  to  the  land  of  Khatti  (North  Syria), 
Amurri  (Coclesyria)  to  its  farthest  borders, 
Tvre,  Sidon,  the  Inml  of  Omri  (iBracI),  Udumu 
( bdom),  and  I'ulaMtu  ( Fhili^tia),  right  up  to 
tlie  great  weMoni  sea,  I  reduced  to  sulijotttion 
and  exacted  tribute  and  imnoBtH :  I  nuuched 
against  the  "land  of  arises'  (Damascus),  and 
eliut  up  AUtri'a,  king  of  the  land  of  asses  {uu'it 
imfri-tu),  in  his  chief  to«m  Damascus.  Dread  of 
renowned  Aaxur  struck  liiui  t-u  the  earth :  he 
clasped  my  ft-et  and  gave  himself  up.  .  ,  .  Uis 
counllcMS  wealth  and  gofxls  I  ncixrd  in  Damascus  ; 
his  rendonce  in  tlie  miilet  of  his  royal  palace.' 
The  Assyr.  list  of  othecra  for  tho  year  804  mentions 
an  exiwlition  to  the  town  of  Ba'ali  (=nr^w  at 
the  foot  of  Uermon  ?),  and  for  the  year  797  one  to 
Man^'&ti  (r^iy; ! !),  which  is  evidently  a  town  of 
the  laraeliteo.  In  one  of  these  years  Ranimon- 
nirari's  exiwditiun  against  Damascus,  E<1oni,  and 
PhilLHtia  must  have  taken  place.  It  happened 
either  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Isr.  king 
Jchoahai,  or  at  the  commetii:ement  of  the  reign  of 
bis  successor  Joash.  According  to  the  liible, 
Itenhadad  son  of  Ilazael  was  king  of  Dama-tcus 
at  the  time.  If  this  Ixi  bo,  Mari'a  is  only  a  title, 
like  tho  Aramaic  MArvi',  '  I^)r<i,'  unless  wo  see  in 
.Mari'a  a  brother  of  HnzacI  of  whom  notliing  else 
is  known. 

Under  the  suecoasors  of  RammaiiDiran,  Shal- 
riuxtte4er  III.  (I».C.  78'i-773),  Assur-dun  III.  (B.C. 
772-755),  and  A»aur-nirari  II.  (D.c.  754-745), 
As^'ria  was  always  losing  more  territory  to  the 
Armenians.    Armenia  was  ruled  at  this  time  by 

*  FmiD  Rfhobosm  to  the  tilth  vrar  of  Uewkl&h  tti«re  are 
SOO  j«Mr>,whil« fntn  Jcroloun  i.  \o  Xloihca (conquest  ot  Samftha) 
ibcra  sr«  oaly  X41.  A>  ■  mutter  oT  (act,  tn>iD  the  denUi  of 
Solomon  t»  blC  722  there  sre  only  218  rcftn.  The  i]u»Ul(4 
srlaef  With  recsKl  to  Itkah.  Instead)  or  Pekaatsht  yean.  Peksh 
ZD  jr«*n,  we  onifbt  ritnplj  to  reAd  Pokah  Z  yt»x%.  I'ckalilah  It 
ooIt  lb«  fuller  lorm  of  trie  name  Prkah. 


llie  mighty  kings  ArgisUs  (c.  u.c.  780^760)  and 
.Sardu'arri  ii.  (B.c,  760-730),  and  oltiraately  all  '  the 
l.inda  of  Na'iri '  to  the  north  of  the  Tigris,  from 
Metitene  to  Lake  Urmia,  came  Into  itM  pus.'trKiiion. 

Thid  periwl  of  deepest  eclipse  (whilst  Israel 
nourished  at  the  same  time  nndcr  Jcrolioam  II.) 
waa  followed  by  an  era  of  prostMjrity,  which  lasted 
for  a  long  time  without  a  break  under  the  usurper 
Pdlu  or  (togive  him  his  official  title)  Tuklatpal- 
isharra  III.,  called  in  tho  Bible  liglitiU'VUkfcr 
(B,c.  745-727),  who  raised  Assyria  to  a  licight 
nnreached  before,  and  may  therefore  be  called, 
and  with  much  reason,  the  real  founder  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy  (in  its  largest  sense). 
For  the  first  time  in  biKtorj  Tigmth -pilesar 
brought  Itabvlonia,  where  >abu-nft?ir  (Isaho- 
nassar)  reigned  from  D.c.  747-732  and  Nabu-nodin- 
zir  from  B.C.  733-73*2,  directly  under  the  sway 
of  the  Assyr.  sceptre.  He  also  reconquered  the 
territories  tliat  had  been  lost  to  Armenia,  and 
annexed  to  the  Assyr.  empire  a  great  part  of  Syria, 
where  before  there  had  only  been  at  the  btst  of 
times  some  vassal  states — never  any  properly 
constituted  provinces.  }n  B(tby}onia,  Tig1nt]i- 
pUeser  hod  next  to  deal  with  the  Araniceao  tribes 
on  the  frontiers  of  Babylon  and  Klnm,  among 
whom  the  Pnkiidn  (Pek6d.  Ezk  23»,  Jcr  50^i)  and 
Gambnlu  played  the  cliief  part,  and  to  whom  also 
belonged  the  Nabatu,*  who  at  later  tiine>4 
emigrated  to  tho  north-west  of  Arabia.  The  in- 
stigators of  this  reliellion  were  probably  the  small 
states  of  the  Kuldi,  or  Chaidifam,  in  the  south 
and  middle  of  Babylonia.  The  prime  mover  was 
a  certain  Ukinzir  (Chinreros)  from  Bit-Auiukkan, 
who  ultimately,  in  U.C.  731,  succeeded  in  aeiwiig 
tho  Bab.  throne.  Already  after  tlio  defeat  of  tlie 
Arama>a.ns  In  745,  Tiglath-pileser  had  assumed  the 
titie  '  King  uf  bumer  and  Akkad,*  but  now,  after 
his  victory  over  Ukin-zir,  he  got  him»el/  uro«'nipd 
'  King  of  Babylon '  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
new-year  festival  of  u.C.  T'is. 

In  the  year  u.c.  744  Tiglath-pUeser  marcliod 
through  the  land  of  Naniri  (liee  aiK>ve}  right  into 
the  interior  of  Afrdia  to  the  Bikni  mouutalns,  to 
Demarend,  tliat  liuH  tu  th«  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  order  to  reassert  Assyr.  Inlluence,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Armenians.  Ho  re- 
conquered al.io  (B.C.  737)  the  provinces  of  I'arsua 
and  Bustus,  that  lie  between  Armenia  and  Media. 
In  tlie  2^'urth  of  -Syria  tlie  ArinvniuuH  had  been 
driven  out  by  Muli-ul  of  Jaklinn  (al^o  \mtten 
Aklian),  who  was  calle^i,  in  accordance  with  his 
descent,  I'rinoe  of  Bit-AgOsi.  Tiglath  -  pilescr 
besieged  him  in  his  royal  residence  at  Arpad 
(TcU  Erffid,  north  of  Aleppo,  the  biblicol  Ari^ad^, 
which,  after  three  years'  resistance,  fell  into  hiti 
hands  in  u.c.  740.  Uc  had  previou.->ly  (D.c.  743) 
repeLled  the  Armenian  army  whirh  tiiuU  to  impwie 
the  fiiege  of  Arjioil,  atul  liail  defeated  it  in  a  de- 
uutive  battle  on  the  Upper  Euphrates, 

Tiglath -pileser  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  Syria.  In  the  vear 
u.C.  738  he  conquered  the  town  of  Kuitani 
(Cainu,  Is  iO*),  which  lies  to  the  north  uf  Hamath, 
and  overpowered  '  Asriya'u  of  ila'udi.'  +  Nineteen 
dintricts  of  Hamath  ftdl  before  htm  and  were 
captured,  while  Kulluni,  which  was  evidently  the 
rtwidenre  of  Asriya'u,  hecainie  the  stjat  of  an  Assyr. 
govumor.  Thervunon  all  tho  inile]iendent  kings 
of  Syria  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  regions 
(Kustaspi  of   Kummukh,  Jia^untiu  of  Damaacua, 

*  Tho  Arabian  Sa'tiydti  monUunMt  in  Aviirbanipal'a  Iiw;t1|>- 
tioa  arc  a  utlally  iliffrrcut  vcvptc.  Thejr  are  Uie  Jitbaii^h  of 
thft  OT.  The  Nabatu  (Arah  ayy),  on  the  other  huid.  are  the 
well-known  Nabatsona.  They  were  at  Aramuaii  Gri^lii.  aa  tbe 
Kabatsaii  inKrl])llon«  intom  ui. 

t  Not  Judoh  n^in'),  but  o  oountri-  In  the  norUi  ot  Syria 
<nK*X  aa  ih«  liwcription  o[  kintr  i^uianuuij  ot  Baoi'al  mahM 
obvloiu. 


JlfiniXAt mm*  of  SamiHna,  Hirtun  of  Tyre,  Sibitti- 
U'il  of  'Jc-lial,  Urik  of  Ku'i,  Pisiris  of  Canhemish, 
Iiit-«1  of  Haiiiuth,  raimiiimuuf  Baiu'ol,  Tarkbulara 
of  Giir^ni),  and  uomo  aWo  who  lived  in  more  re- 
mote districts,  viz.  the  princes  of  Milid  (MiilaliyL'h) 
and  Talial  {Tuluil),  and  a  North -Arabian  quei.>ii, 
Zobibi,*  cante  to  do  homage  to  the  f^eat  king. 
Another  exi>edition  to  the  West  followed  in  the 
year  b.c.  ~34,  which  waa  specially  directed  against 
Vhilistia,  where  king  Khannnu  (Llaniio)  of  Utisa 
wwi  defeated. 

Tlie  inuiu  campaign  against  Domascas  and 
hrael,  however,  belongs  to  the  vears  it.c.  73S  and 
732.  In  iHrael,  Pekah  (Awiyr.  Pakakhu)  had  Ju^t 
succeeded  Moaahem  on  the  throne.  Kezin  (Ka- 
{unnu),  king  of  Syria,  wa^i  defeated.  Damatfciis 
was  besieged  (n.C.  733)  and  captured  (B.C.  732).  In 
Ittraul,  Tiyhith-pilcsci  touk  a  series  of  towns,  in- 
cluding tlio  whole  land  of  Naphtali  (2  K  IS**),  and 
Pekah  waa  compelled  to  pay  n  very  considerable 
tribnte.  In  the  year  D.c.  731  he  was  murdered,  and 
Hoahea  (Assyr-  /Jw-stT)  was  conKrmed  hyTiglath- 

fiUe&eraskingof  iKrauI.  After  the  fall  ofDamaHctifl 
B.O.  71K),  which  forthwith  became  the  seat  of  an 
Aseyr.  governor,  the  folloivinc  princes,  Sanib  of 
Ammtm,  SalajnAn  of  Moab.  Siitinti  of  Ashkelon, 
Ja'ukhazi  [i.e.  Joahaz^fullcr  form  of  Ahe^E)  of 
Judnh,  and  Kaiis-malak  of  Kdom,  were  compelled 
to  pay  tribute.  Aliaz  had  some  time  previously 
called' in  TiKlath-pile»er  to  protect  him  againnt 
Pekah  aud  Kei^in.  who  had  robbed  liim  uf  the 
harbour  of  £lath.  The  Arabian  qneen  Samal 
waa  also  conquered  by  the  At'^'riani^,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  advancing  iuto  the  norLb  of  Arabia 
for  the  llriit  time.  Thereupon  certain  Arab  trtbea, 
even  the  remote  Sabieans,  sent  him  rich  presente. 

The  following  BynehrouiBma  in  Tiglatu-pilesers 
aonalti,  which  may  be  wifely  trusted,  are  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  chronology  of  Israel 
and  Judah  : — 

738      ax.,  Mcnahcm  of  I«;racL 

733-2     „     Pekah  of  Israel. 

732        „     Ahax  of  Judah. 

731  (?)    ,.      Hushea  of  laniBl. 

To  this  it  may  be  nddpd  that  Rezin  of  DamaecuB, 
oils  stated  both  in  the  Bible  aud  in  the  inscription  a, 
was  the  coatemporary  of  all  these  kings. 

If  wo  accept  B.C.  8M  aa  the  laat  year  of  Ahab, 
B.O.  &42  as  the  Hrst  year  of  JeJm.  and  u.u.  7'22  an 
llie  date  of  the  dcHlruction  of  Samaria,  we  may 
cunstmct  the  clironology  of  Uracl  a.i  foltow.i : — 

8<2  II.C.,  I«t  year  of  Jaliu,  who  reigned  2S  y«arei. 

814     „     l)!it  year  uf  Joahaz,  „        17       „ 

797     ,,     1st  year  of  -loashj  „       16      ,, 

7S2    „  10th  year  of  Joiu-sh  and 

1st  year  of  JeroboaiH  U.    „       41       „ 

742    „  4l8t  year  of  ,, 

/ecliariah  relgnetl  0  montI;a. 

741     „     Hhallum  one  luunth. 

l8t  year  of  Menaliem,       „       10      „ 

732  „  lOth     „     „ 

Ut  year  of  rckali. 

731     „   2nd  year  of  Pekah. 

73<^>    „     lift  year  of  Honhea,  „         0      „ 

7SS  ,)  9tli  year  of  UuMben  and 
conqnest  of  Kntiiaria. 
There  i»  room  in  this  arrangtfiu«ut  for  only  a  two- 
jears'  reign  of  Pekah.  Exactly  the  same  things 
are  related  of  Pckaliiah  as  of  Pekah,  and  the  two 
names  are  virtually  the  same  (see  above).  It  is 
clear  that  the  original  text  of  the  Bk.  of  KingH 
had  only  one  Peknh  (or  Pekahiah),  who  reigned 

*  rrabfttJ/  Bh«  waa  ttio  prtocnt  of  th*  Bir'aani  (tor  which 
w«  nuy.  huwDver,  »ulMtitiit«  8^*»wia,  M3D.  not  to  be  con- 
fDundwI  with  ttto  Sali'nans,  Il3b),  aa  AnbUn  tri1>»  which  ti 
alwaj-i  mi^iit.lon«d  flrrt  in  Uie  InncriptifMU  ot  Tiylftth-pilrMr 
\hxl  epcak  or  ttis  trifauU  orth«  Arftbitui*.  (Hu^Mna^tnTC, 
TrauMns  =•  KO'n,  SbbBUU-K^ir,  IfhljippWillWi  fTfTIf.  nTr  ) 


two  years,  between  Menaheni  and  Hoshea.  The 
additioD  of  Pekah's  twenty  years  to  PekaUiah'e  twu 
was  the  work  of  a  later  editor,  and,  aa  a  result, 
all  the  HynchroniKniH  of  Israel  and  Judah  for  thin 
period  nulurally  fell  into  dioorder.  Instead  f]f 
there  being  an  irreconcilable  aiitagoni»u  between 
the  lUhle  and  the  inscriptions  in  relation  to 
chronology,  the  latter  ratlier  heln  us  to  correct 
an  otd  eiTor  in  the  text  of  the  Bilile  [not  in  the 
liilile  itself  as  the  word  of  Uod— only  in  the  text), 
wliilc  they  have  essentially  confixoied  the  truth  of 
the  biblical  narrative  throughout. 

\Vn  have  still  to  Rjieak  of  a  policy  whitrh  Tiglath. 
pilcser  was  the  hrst  to  introduce,  and  which 
essentially  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
AsHyriau  empire.  In  furniiug  new  proviiices,  he 
and  his  successors  adopted  the  followiug  plan. 
As  the  cuneifurni  ini«cnptions  and  the  Books  of 
Kings  {e.g.  2  K  15^  17')  relate,  all  Hcctions  of  the 
[K>pulalion  were  transplanted  into  distant  vto- 
vinces,  and,  conversely,  the  territories  thus  left 
empty  were  settled  with  other  priHonem  uf  war. 

i-inally,  with  regard  to  king  Pimajnum  of 
Sitm'ai,  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the 
year  B.C.  73S,  the  Berlin  Museum  now  possesses 
several  inscriptions  from  i^injirli  (south  of 
Mar'ash,  Assyr.  Mnrkasi)  belonging  to  Panam- 
mu'a  son  liir-RokAb  (^zra),  which  are  written 
in  old  I'hcBn.  characters,  and  compuM-d  in  a 
dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Can.  and  Aramaic, 
Those  inscriptions  mention  Tiglath-pileser, — the 
word^  being  fcpelt  in  the  some  way  as  in  the  OT, 
x^rnMn  (it  is  also  on  one  occasion  spelt  i2''?sn'?3n) 
—  collin''  him  -(hfk  ^Sd,  and  on  one  occasion 
'Lord  01  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth'  k'c 
Rp-*  'V21  (Aftsyr.  s/utr-kibrat-irbttii,  king  of  the 
four  quartern  of  the  world).  Panammu,  son  of 
Bir-^r^  died  in  tlie  camp  of  Tiglath-nileser  at 
Damascus  D.c.  733  or  732,  whereupon  Bir-Kokob 
vvaa  appointed  king  of  Sain'al  by  the  A^yr.  king. 
The  msciiptiuna  of  Zinjirli  relate  that  Bir-^fii, 
the  granil father  of  Bir-Itokeb,  was  murdereil  by  a 
usurper  (iiru1>ably  the  Asriya'u  mentione^l  In  the 
annals  oi  Tiglatn-pileHer}  Ironi  the  neichliouring 
country  of  Ja'udi  {'ttr),  whereupon  Panammu 
turned  to  Tiglath-pitescr  for  protection.  It  seems 
that  in  previous  times  another  Panammu,  son  uf 
Karal,  had  ruled  over  Ja'udi  (*^m'],  oufi  nf  whose 
inwriptions  (in  aonicwliat  aticricnl  writing)  haa 
lately  been  found.  Both  these  Panammu  belongeil 
to  the  dynasty  of  Ijabbar,  which  in  the  time  of  Shal- 
moncser  II.  was  in  possession  of  Sarn'ol,  and  whose 
kings  were  calletl  i^a  '2'?a  {kings  of  Kabbar).  Tho 
gods  of  Sam'al  and  Ja'udi  ore  Hadad-Kl,  Kokeh< 
El  (who  was  tilio  called  ri"3  Si'3=Lord  of  the 
House),  SheEnesh,  and  Heahep — the  butt-named 
being  a  spt*cial  god  of  Ja'udi.  The  name  of  the 
usurper  Asriya'u  (moat  probably  — .Tiiv)  [loints  to 
an  larnelitish  de-tcent.  A  nsnrper  of  llaraath  In 
the  time  of  Surgon  was  called  sometimes  H(i- 
bi'tli,  sometimes  ia'u-bi'di,  vhich  also  nuintii  to  his 
Isr.  origin.  The  redactors  of  the  IVmikh  of  Kings 
appear  to  have  possesse*!  infornmliou  alwut  thin 
Asriya'u  of  ila'udi.  since  they  evidently  identified 
him  with  king  I'Kziah*  of  Judnh,  ond  in  many 
places  the  name  n'tiv  has  been  substituted  in  the 
text  for  -Tiy.  Sant'al,  too  (=» Northland),  was  not 
unknown  to  tho  Bible,  for  Nu  24=*  cvidouily  ought 
to  read ;  '  A  vewael  C!)  simll  come  from  Sant'al 
(Swu^ro)  and  bo-itM  from  Kitlim  (Cyprus)  which 
i>hal1  aftlict  .Ai^shOr  (not  Atotyria,  l>ut  =  Assliurlm, 
Gn  25»,  2  S  2«),  and  shall  »lHict  El»er  :  moreover,  he 
himself  also  (^Og  of  Bashan.  cf.  LXX)  shall  conte 
to  destruction.'  The  whole  passage  refers  to  the 
attacks  made  by  tho  populations  of  the  Mcditer. 

■  PropheUc  litoraliire  clf^rly  shovp*  that  DomIi  «ru  bb  oolj 
aus«,  4salKi  doKi  U»>  wvll-knuwn  olil  HuU  nsl  *  ot  Shabaajr^^ 
Kmuit  or  Usslr«,'  vip  i3y  vjsr*. 
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{Riiropi'  anil  Amiii  Minor)  upon  Syria  ami  Eg^'pt  in 
tlic  days  v(  Haiii»e8  III. 

TijzlHth-pilpser  was  followed  bTShalmiui-asliarid 
IV.,  Uie  ShnhruiTKJttr  of  Llie  BibIu'(n.O.  72<t-722|.who 
was  proKibly  his  eon.  As  kine  of  Babylon  he  w&a 
called  Ulnlrti  (Elulieus),  i.e.  '  ne  who  was  born  in 
itic  month  Elul.'  Iiiuiicdiatcly  after  hia  accfission 
to  the  tliTone,  before  the  year  b.c.  7'/7  was  over 
(726  was  the  first  official  year  of  his  roign),  he 
conquered  the  Assyr.  t«vm  hhabaxa'iD  (S«plmrvaiDi, 
2  K  17^?).  In  the  year  B.C.  724  lie  beyan  to  invest 
iinmaria,  irhich  feil  at  the  und  of  a  three  yearn' 
siege,  ill  tlio  lirat  mouth  of  the  reign  of  his  sue- 
ce«Hor  Sftrffnn,  who  tuok  all  the  credit  for  this 
achievement,  aa  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  without  thinking  of  his  predecessor. 
The  Hible  account,  liowever,  very  justly  connects 
the  name  of  Hhalmnncwr  with  tlie  fall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (B.C.  722). 

iHracl  now,  like  the  kinj^dom  of  DamascnH 
tiefore,  berjime  an  Assyr.  prot'iuce,  Samaria  bi$in^ 
Uie  seat  of  the  Rovenior. 

Tlie  zenith  of  Aasyr.  power  was  reached  in  the 
reign  of  the  usurper  Sargon  "  (Assyr.  Sharru-ukin 
•"'the  king  Uaa  restored  order'),  n.C.  721-705,  who 
is  only  once  mentiuiit;d  in  the  Bible  [Is  20'],  ia 
connexion  with  the  taking  of  Aahdod.  In  the  very 
year  that  he  enteral  upon  bin  reign  ('at  the 
ueginning  uf  his  reign,'  as  the  ofTlcial  expreAsinn 
mne),  B.C.  722,  he  carried  otT  the  inhabitaiita  of 
Samaria,  27,290  men,  to  the  rivers  Belikh  and 
Khabor,  the  river  of  Oozon,  and  Uie  citien  of  Media 
(2  K  17*),  «cttlinp  Babyluniftn  (Cuthiiitca)  aud 
other  colonists  in  the  territories  of  the  conquered 
city. 

bargon's  main  politiciU  ambition  was  the  con- 
BoUdntion  of  Babylonia,  as  well  ni<  the  province!*  of 
Assyria  which  bordered  npon  Armenia,  and  finally 
Sjnii.  This  ambition  was  rcaliMcd  by  the  linal 
reduction  of  Armenia,  wliosa  king  at  that  time 
M'&s  Hu»a  lor  Uroa),  the  sun  of  Irimenas,  and  aJtio 
by  the  Immiliation  of  the  Mannwanat  ('W  Jeriil^), 
who    were    the    most    iHiwerfiil    allies   Armenia 

JK)Hse"isfHl,  ajid  of  tlm  Kngart:i*ans  (Aiotyr. 
'iklrtu).  an  Eranian  nomadic  tribe  which  lived 
to  the  eatt  of  the  Manna-ans ;  and  linally  by  the 
war  against  Elam.  The  lust-naiuett  state  was 
henceforth  tho  most  dangerous  foe  the  power  of 
AxsyriA  possessed,  and  was  alwnrs  in  firm  alliance 
with  the  Amall  states  of  Konth  Uabylooia  (the  so. 
culled  Cbnldn-anft),  and  above  all  with  Bit-ynJein. 
The  prince  of  Bit-yukin,  Marduk-pal-idina,  im- 
mediately after  tho  tlcftth  of  Shalmaneser,  had 
fteizcd  the  throne  of  Babylonia  for  himself.  In  B.C. 
721  Sargon,  M-ho  had  'till  then  been  occupied 
with  other  duties,  marched  a^jrainst  him  and  hi» 
ailv  Kfiumbanigas  of  F.inm.  The  battle  was  inde- 
cisive :  an<l  8argon  bad  to  march  against  the 
Armenians  ;  so  tliat  it  was  not  till  B.C.  710  that  he 
was  succes!*ful  in  defeating  Marduk-pal-idina, 
and  petting  himself  cro-rtTied  king  of  Babylon  (B.C. 
7t>9-705).  This  Marduk-pal-idina  is  the  Merodach- 
bnlndnn  of  the  Bible,  whose  embassy  to  Uez&kiah, 
which  is  related  in  2  K  20^"- as  a  supph-ment  U> 
SennAcherib'ii  caniiMiign,  belongs  eithur  to  li.C.  7iri 
(first  year  of  HezeViah's  reign)  or  to  703,  in  whie]i 
year  ^[crodaeh-boladan  was  kiug  of  Babylon  a 
second  time. 
Of  Sargnn's  other  cflmpaigns,  those  against 
*  Th«  Uc^irew  {VT]?  Is  btacd  upon  *  similar  word  Iti  popular 

t  In  ttie  y<t»T  ao,  Tli  •  Mann»in  xownor  Daiukku  Is  mpn- 
tkosMJ  In  Ui«  konsls  of  S&iyon,  uid  to  tuc  713  s  lAad  ot  [lic> 
likiukka  bettrMa  lUii  siMf  imp  (in  Uk  wnt  uf  UrdU).  In 
Aajrrtsa  It  Is  mllBd  MM  AU-Daiuklcii.  'Ixnri  of  the  Dvnuty 
(Housi  of  ths  PrinM)or  Ot^ukku.'  Thii  Dttiukku  ts  evidcntJv 
tlM  i^^jafeu  (DetooM)  of  Greek  tradition,  who,  sceordinK  Lo  ttiA 
M«r  ttcry,  wm  the  flnt  Unt  of  UediiL.  OunJr  ftlso  (Ooomt,  On 
ttfl^  Is  nientloned  as  hsritig  broken  into  Arrasala  cnn  In  tlie 
UaMorauKon. 


Syrtfl^  PaleHtino,  and  Arabia  Imve  s|>eoial  interest 
lor  the  OT  atudeut.  The  lirat,  B.C.  720,  was  an 
expedition  to  Mippres.'*  :iti  innurrcrtion  which  n 
certain  Iln-bi'di,*  who  in  ulsu  culled  la'u-bi'di,  had 
raised  in  Hamatk.  This  Iltl-bi'di  had  not  only 
induced  the  .\ssyr.  provinces  of  Arpad,  Simyr/i, 
UamaHCUB,  and  Samaria  to  revolt,  but  hod  ol^u 
formed  an  alliance  with  KlianOnn  (Uanno)  of 
CozA  and  Sib'i  (wc  2  K  17*,  i.e.  Sev'e)  of  Egypt. 
Probably  Judali,  where  Ahajt  was  stilt  on  tho 
throne,  was  alxo  iniliided  in  the  alliance,  since 
Sar"on  once  calln  himscll  (indeed  before  he  speaks 
of  Hamath  at  all)  the  'Comiueror  of  the  remoto 
land  of  Judah.*  Tho  Kgyp.  army  was,  however, 
defeated  at  llApikhn  (Kaphin,  south  of  4>aza],  anil 
Hanno  found  himself  in  an  Assyr.  jirison,  while 
llQ.bi'di  and  )>is  other  allies  were  defeated  and 
destroyed  at  Karkar  (in  thu  uctghbuurhoud  uf 
Uamalh). 

Ia  the  year  713  Sar"on  undertook  a  campaign 
into  the  interior  of  North  Arabia  '  against  the 
remote  Arabians  of  tho  Desert,  of  whom  tho  wise 
and  learned  knew  nothing,'  The  tribes  of  ThamOd, 
IbAdid,  MaiHiman  {(in  25^^  cl"3D.  according  to 
I,X.X  MaiftfoM,  1  Ch  4*  TAaatfian":),  and  Khnyappa 
(np'y,  LXX  Valipa.)  were  conquered,  and  partiafly 
settled  in  Samaria.  Thertsupon  Pir'u  (rf.  ck-U)  Jos 
10*,  scarcely  equivalent  to  Dinmoh)  of  Miisur  (the 
territory  called  Ma'tn-Mnjrftn  of  the  Soutli  Arabian 
inscriptions,  in  tho  north  of  tlio  peninsula  of 
Sinai?),  queen  Snmsi  of  Aribi  {a  part  of  North 
.'Vriibia),  and  the  SnU-ean  Ita'amar  ("cuvn'  of  the 
South  Arabian  in.scriiitiimH),  '  the  kiug»  uf  the  sea- 
coast  and  tho  desert,  brought  rich  presents,  among 
which  were  *  sweet -smelling  spicca  of  tho  moun- 
tains '  (franklnconse),  gold,  precious  stones,  horses, 
and  camels. 

In  ttie  year  B.a  711.  the  same  year  in  which  the 
North  Syrian  state  CJurgum  (capital  toM'n  MarknAi. 
modem  Marash)  l»ocanie  an  Atisyr.  province.t  n 
certain  Yamani,  who  is  also  called  Vatna,^  over- 
throw king  Akhimiti  of  A^thdnd.  When  the 
Assyrians  dcKpatehed  an  expedition  against  Ash- 
dod(cf.  Is  20).  Philistia(Pilistu),  ,)udali  (.fa'fldu). 
Bdom  (Udnmii),  and  Moab  (^Ifl'ab),  instead  of 
w-nding  thfiir  proj*cnta  to  Assur,  sent  them  to  king 
Pir'u  01  Muwir,  who  has  been  already  mentionetl, 
because  they  trusted  to  him  ami  to  Arabia  (t'ush, 
Is  20*  and  often  in  the  UT).  .-Vshdod  and  (Jaih 
(Gimtu)  were  conquered  and  ina^le  into  an  Assyr. 
province,  but  Yamani  fled  to  the  *  king  of  Milukli  ' 
tnorth-west  of  Arabia,  cf.  Job  39"  nr^p,  parallel  to 
^VXi-  '*■  '^  evidently  the  same  Pir'u  of  Murnir 
who  is  alluded  to  in  a  parallel  passage  which  runs, 
'  He  (Yamani)  fled  to  tho  territory  of  Mu«ur  which 
belniigs  to  the  district  of  Mihikh,'  the  lu-'^t  phrase 
being  added  to  dislinguiKh  this  Musur  from  tlie 
Musur  which  is  the  equivalent  of  EgjMJt. 

Besides  these  campaigns  of  Sargon's,  which  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  furllu-r  mention  that  iu  n.C.  709  he 
receive*!  presents  from  seven  Cyprinn  kings.  An 
image  of  him,  which  is  now  in  Ib-rlin,  was  liis- 
covered  on  the  inland  of  Cyprus  (seeabnvc*.  p.  178"). 

Tho  new  residence  wliich  Sargon  built  for  him- 
self in  Khorsabad  (see  above,  p.  178'')  was  conse- 
cratetl  in  tho  year  B,C.  707.  In  tho  year  B.a  703, 
however,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who 
was  probably  instigated  by  hisown  son  S<.>anacherib. 
The  latter,  alrangely  enough,  never  mentions  his 
father  in  his  inscriptions.  As  far  as  the  char&ctei 
of  Sargon  is  conoerned,  it  is  sntlieienlly  dear  from 

*  On  this  n^TDS,  see  sbov«.  Othon  nad  Ilu-ubfdl  and  JA-utf  dl 
{,or  llJA-iitii'di)  wdth  nrach  Ism  protobiUty. 

t  Alrruutv,  in  aa  717,  s  sinmr  Isto  bad  bstalbn  tba  powwful 
tcwo  ot  L'ordMinista  (d  Is  10>).  Kunmtukh  (Oouunsccne).  too, 
CUU6  under  th«  power  of  AsajrTia  In  ac.  706. 

t  Ooaipsn  IhB  Avrrisn  mm*  for  Cypnii.  Jstnuis,  ot  whlcb 
P«rbft|iB  Junsn,  Jsna  (Ionia)  is  ■  |wrailal  Cdlal«ctloal)  lorco. 
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Ills  instriptions  tbab  as  '  Fatber  of  his  country  '  he 
des«rvt)t»  tli«  nroiae  of  being  callctl  a '  righteous  aud 
noble  prince  (cf.  especially  on  tliis  ttoint  the  very 
itislructire  cylinder  inscription  vrliich  has  been 
tronslatttd  by  Lyou). 

i!in-al:hi-irba  {' ain  moltiply  the  brotliers'),  the 
biblical  i>ennacherib,  tfignt-'d  noin  u.C.  7tH-68l.  Uu 
it  vcnA  M-lio  removed  thtt  royal  ru«idencii  from 
Kalakh  back  again  to  Ninevuli,  which,  by  exten- 
sive bnildinf'  ofHirationR,  and  at  the  expenxe  of 
Babylon,  which  he  destroyed  in  a  very  barbarous 
fashion,  he  elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  united 
empire  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  great 
palace, too.in  thesoath-weatof  Kouyunjik  deserves 
to  be  Hpecia.lly  mentioned — the  '  [icorless  palace,' 
which  in  later  times  tlte  grandhon  of  Sennaoborib, 
Assurhauina],  surroiindeil  with  buildingM.  Nor 
must  we  lorgct  the  great  arsenal  [hit  hutnlli)  at 
Nehi-yunus,  which  £»arhaddon  extended,  and  the 
niagnilitent  waterworka  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh. 

The  most  important  political  undertakings  of 
Sonnaclierib  ver«  bis  wars  againnt  Klam  aud  Saby- 
loninon  the  one  nde,  and  li Lit  expeditions  to  the 
Wc&t  on  the  other.  The  only  other  campaign  worth 
mentioning  was  one  againat  CHicin  <jiroperly 
Kkilnkictt,  the  mountainouH  district  in  themtcrior" 
of  (.'iiiriu)  and  Tabat  (the  biblical  Tubal),  which 
j.robably  belon''*  to  the  year  n.c.  695.  Proliably 
it  lA  this  exjteciitiun  that  in  refurred  to  in  the  re- 
mark of  Borosus,  that  Sennacherib,  'afttir  a  severe 
Htruggle  conquered  the  louiuus  who  dwelt  ou  the 
CiJician  coast,  and  then  [relfounded  Tarsus.'  The 
ABsyriaiia  liiid  aI»o  to  deal  with  this  district  a 
second  time  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  year 
n.C.  ^H\  ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Sunnachorib  was 
murdered,  the  croM-n  prince  i^tutrhaddon  was  in 
Khani-rabbat  (east  of  Tabal}  with  his  troops. 

In  Babylvn%a,  Merodach-lialadan  the  Chaldec, 
who  iasDwell  known  from  the  inacriptionsof  Sargon, 
ha<l  esLabtirilied  himt»elf  once  more  upon  the  throne, 
having  allied  himsielf  for  thin  purpotie  with  Kudur- 
nnnkbnndi  nf  Elam.  and  tbu  Aratnii>au  Donmd 
tribes.  Sennacherib  conquered  Mt^ro^incb-bal.iilan 
and  his  allies,  and  placed  a  certain  IJel-ibiii  on  the 
throneof  IJabylon.  Afterseveral  viciasitudee,  when 
the  EluniiloH,  as  allies  of  Babylonia,  alwaye  had  a 
hand  in  the  game  (Merodach-lialadan  liimaclf  on 
one  occ^aaion  Uiking  pari  in  the  struj;j;le  again),  in 
11.C.  601  the  blooily  battle  of  KhihUin,  whicli 
ended  unsuccessfully,  or  at  any  rate  indecisively,  for 
Sennacherib,  was  foucht  againat  the  united  armies 
of  the  Elamitos,  Babylonmns,  Aramimns,  Cbal- 
dreans,  and  certain  districts  of  Media.  The  Median 
districts  Anzan  (alao  wTitten  An^tmn),  where  the 
dynasty  of  C'vnis  originatiid,  and  lUip,  were  now, 
as  allies  of  Elmn,  for  the  firfit  time  called  after 
Paraiui,  the  nintherlaiii]  of  the  later  Persians.  At 
Ia«t,  in  the  year  if.C.  OSV),  S«niiaclierib  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  Bnby!on,  and  in  wTeiiklng 
fearful  reneeance  upon  it.  It  waa  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  only  rebuilt  again  in  later  times  nnder 
SennatiheriVs  gentler  and  noUer-liearted  eon  Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib's  great  expedition  to  the  West, 
which  was  undertaken  in  tlie  year  701,  began  with 
the  punishment  of  king  Luli  (Klnltens)  of  Sidan, 
who  fleil  'into  the  sea,'  possibly  to  Cyprus  or  else 
to  the  ialiind  of  Tyre,  which,  if  we  are  to  tmt^t  our 
fireek  sources  of  information,  was  besicgod  hy  the 
A.'wyr.  king  in  vain. 

In  Sidon  a  new  king,  Tuba'al  (Ethobaal),  was 
appointed,  to  whom  Sarepta,  Akko,  and  other 
I'lncn.  states  were  given.  Arvad  and  Gelial 
•  Kii*l  (fnj3  1  K  10*),  on  theoth«r  huod,  le  Uio  Clliuiui  co<wt- 
Untl.  Khilaklcii  proUbly  owun  tn  the  ItiWc.  Exk  S7"  tVtTI  Tillt, 
Arviul  nad  Khelak.  Tbiu  twUi  immrt  lor  Ciliciii  atq  found  la 
UibOT. 


(Uyblus),  however,  like  Ashdod  of  Philistia  and 
the  slates  bordering  on  Judiea,  A  mmon ,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  offered  a  voluntary  tribute.  The  town  of 
Ashkelon  in  Philistia,  whose  king  SidkA  (Zcdukiah) 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  togctlier  with  Jopjta 
{Vuppft]  aud  other  towns,  were  conquered  and 
iilumiered.  The  town  of  Ekron  (Amkarrlina) 
tiundud  iUi  king  I'adt,  who  hod  finbmittcd  to  the 
Asifj-rians,  over  to  Hezckiiih  iKhazn/aifa'u}  of 
Judah.  Ekron  and  Ju<iah  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  king  of  Musnr  (see  above]  and  the 
archers  of  the  king  of  MUukb,  but  were  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  at  Eltekeh  ( Altaku).  Sennacherib 
next  besi^cd  and  conquered  46  fenced  cities  and 
villages  of  Judah,  and  carried  ofT  200,1.50  of  thetr 
inhabitants  as  prisoners.  ontLl  at  lost  he  pitched 
his  camp  in  Lachish  (Assyr.  Lakishu),  the  extreme 
south-western  comer  of  Judah.  Up  to  this 
point  the  passage  in  2  K  IB''  agrees  with  the 
Aasyr.  narrative  :  *  !□  the  fourteenth  year  of  kiuK 
Hezeklah  (B.C.  701)  did  Hcnnachunb,  king  of 
Assyria,  come  up  against  all  the  funcetl  cities  of 
Judali,  and  took  them.'  Then  tlie  Bible  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  Uezekiah  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Sennacherib  at  Lnchish,  and  that  }>enna- 
chorib  promi.sed  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities 
on  the  payment  of  300  talents  of  »Uvcr  and  30 
talents  of  gold  (2  K  IS"-'*}.  In  spita  of  thi«,  as 
the  bihIioaL  narrative  continues  {i  K  18'''  to  19"), 
HeniiiLcherib  ahiit  his  chief  oIUcbt  with  an  army  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Assyria  again  wittiout  having  cllected  his  puriHise. 
The  main  points  of  this  record  agree  with  Senna- 
clierib'so>vu account :  'and  Ilczekiah  himself  lahut 
up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  Jcru.-ijLlcm  (Ur-Salimmu), 
his  royal  city.  I  threw  up  entrenchments  agaimtt 
him,  and  when  any  one  came  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
city,  I  puninhed  him.  The  cities  that  had  been 
taken  away  from  him  I  cut  off  from  his  land  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  Ekron  (PadJ), 
and  Gaza.  In  addition  to  his  former  assessment 
Ihce  alxjve,  '  the  300  talents  of  silver  and  the  30 
talent*!  of  gold '),  I  added  other  tribute,  and  exacted 
it  from  him.  Drend  of  the  greatiir-s.^  of  my 
majesty  overwhelmed  Huzekiah ;  while  the  Be- 
dawin  (TAssyr.  amd  Urbi)  and  bis  own  special 
warriors,  whom  ho  had  collected  together  to 
defend  Jenicialcm,  rendered  him  no  assistance  {iVjIk 
hittUiU),  In  addiiiun  to  the  30  talents  of  gold  and 
800  •  talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  antimony  + 
.  .  .  his  danglitcre  nnd  women  from  his  Imrem, 
male  and  female  slaves,  he  sent  his  ambasssxlors 
after  me,  to  bring  to  Nineveh  an  extra  gift  of 
tribute  and  an  expression  of  his  fealty.' 

To  a  later  period  (this  we  must  infer  from 
the  fact  that  mention  is  made  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Tirhakali,  called  Ta^j^fl  by  Eaarhaddon  and 
AsMirbsnipid),  belongs  the  account  driven  in  llie 
]lihlo(2  K  la^"*^).  It  really  a[>pearft us  if  Sennacherib 
lutd  undertaken,  shortly  before  his  death,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Arabians  (cf.  the  inscriptions 
of  EsarhfiKtdun,  and  Herodotus  U.  HI),  aud  had 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  march  a  second 
time  against  Hexiikmh  nn  well. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  '20th  of  Tcbet  6S1  B.a, 
ho  was  murdered  by  liis  own  eon,  or,  according  t<j 
the  account  in  2  K  ti»'^,by  histwoBon^'AdrammoTocli 
and  Sharczer.  The  rebellion  lostcd  till  the  2nd  of 
Adar,  about  a  month  and  a  half,  because  Es&r- 
haddoD.  who  had  bucu  appointed  hy  Sennacherib 
to  succeed  him,  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Armenia, 
whither  the  consniratora  marched  against  him, 
only,  however,  to  lie  defeated. 

Eisorliaddon    tliereujton    ascended     the     throne 

*  Tli«  annual  trltiotc  of  300  tnlenti  of  ^Iwr  impqawl  oa 
HMckltvh  vu  U)ui  IncrMMd  b)'  U»i  tal«nl«. 

t  Here  toltowi  u\  eaunicnitlon  ol  »  Mrtei  of  oUtfr  spccis] 
praaenta. 
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nmUst  K«"«-'rfil  rejtjicin;^,  on  IStli  of  Adar  (JSl  D.C., 
und  --mt  himKclf  to  tliu  task  uf  rebiiiltllng-  Dm  town 
uf  B»b};toii,  towards  wbich  he  hod  alwayii  sliown 
special  iavoiir. 

Asltur-aUtiidina  (i.e.  "Asur  give  still  a  brother'), 
tlie  F.mrhaddim  of  tlic  IJiblc,  reifcned  from  B.a 
C80-fHl!l.  Ittii'iii|,'  liU  n.'i^i  a  ^cat  danger 
tlin!»lciii*d  Ahsynn,  on  n<:iHmnt  of  iin  invasion  of 
tbe  CLiiinieriAiLs  (Uimirnii;  llicir  Untl  was  called 
Gamlr ;  see  above,  p.  1S7*,  note),  who  joined  with 
the  Medea  oad  bnrat  like  astonn  npon  tiie  country. 
These  Cimmenaas  were  Eronian  nomads,  who, 
ooeortting  to  clasaical  tradition,  had  originally 
come  from  the  north  coast  of  tho  Ulaek  ^ea,  and 
ubo  had  thri:atened  even  in  the  time  of  Sargoo  to 
croM  the  Caucnitutt  into  Armenia.  There  was  a 
rrrtnin  Duxntini  nf  Sapiirtla  (ti;?.  Oh  v.*},  aa 
Inutkai  of  ItlJcfua  (yizeu),  a  Median  chief 
MnmitUirfv,  and  a  Kiistarit  of  Karhtssi  (the 
Karkoaia  of  tlie  inscrijitions  of  Sargon)  in  Media, 
who,  in  cnninnrtion  wiLh  the  Maima-ans,  iliii)  U'itit 
7'itUfn,  leader  of  tbe  Giniirrai,  tlireatened  the  cast 
frontier  of  Assrria,  and  nion;  i-Jiptcially  A'mAowu, 
which,  finco  the  time  of  Sarjjon,  had  been  ui 
AasjT.  town,  and  which  probably  the)'  were  snooeaa- 
ful  *in  takinc.  A»hur-akiLi-i<}ina,  however,  od* 
viuiced  into  Mtnlia  as  far  as  Patua'arra  riUTc«r- 
Yc^tT,  Strabo  xv.  3),  *  to  the  borders  of  tbe  salt 
desert  at  the  verge  of  the  Hikni  mountains'  (or 
Demavend).  In  Llie  north-weiit  he  conmiered  the 
Cilieianft,  who  had  allied  theniselvoH  with  Idikalln 
of  Taba],  Mngcaltu  of  Milidn,  and  the  Kuzzurakat. 
enlisting  Greek  soldiers  against  them,  as  Berosus 
norrateA. 

Asbnr-akhi-idina*8chief  Biiccessc5,  however,  were 
in  the  Went.  Afli'f  lie  had  (-iininitTud  and  In^headud 
{876)  the  kiny  of  .S«/wn,  Alxli-Nliikut,  he  besieged 
kins  Ba'al  in  Tyre,  and  brought  to  a  siiKcesefnl 
iseoe  a  very  hazardous  expedition  to  the  remote 
lami  of  li^izu  (na  of  Job  S'Z'),  in  tlie  interior  of 
Arabia.  He  alito  b^  on  two  occasions  (Q.C. 
674  and  671)  expeditions  to  Kgypt  Hi;nint«t  the 
I'liaraoh  Tirhakan.  He  conqaerKii  Memphis  fn.c. 
071),  and  establinhed  over  it  an  Assyr.  va«wi1kin;;, 
Ncciio  by  name.  The  Assyr.  troops  advanced  oh 
far  aa  Thebea  (N'i'i,  ai),  no  tliat  Tirhakah  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  into  his  ICthiopion  motherland. 
Ajliur-sklii-idina  was  the  lirst  A^syr.  king  able  to 
assume  the  proud  title  'King  of  Assyria,  V.ayrti, 
Patnrifd  (  =  Upncr  F-gypt,  cVvrs),  and  K as  (Nuuia 
or  ElbiorMn).'  He  Vioastetl  of  the  jialaces  he  bnilt. 
and  espei'ially  of  the  great  arsenal  in  Nebi-yuniti, 
for  the  rebnildine  of  which,  be  tells  us,  22 
kings  (of  whom  10  were  princes  of  towns  in 
Cyprus)  were  compelled  lo  send  materials :  Ba'al  of 
Tyre.  Mnnassth  (Minast)  of  Judah,  Kaiisyubri  of 
E<]ora,  Musnr  of  Moab,  and  the  kings  of  Ammon, 
Coxa,  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gebal,  and  Arvad. 

Maaasaeb  is  also  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Anrarlianipal,  though  only  briefly,  at  thccommcneo- 
ment  of  his  reign  (B.C.  608); 'and  a;^  the  Bihto 
account  says  that  he  reigne<I  till  642,  his  trati»- 
portation  to  Babylon,  montianed  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  must  have  tnken  place  under  As^tur- 
buitpal,  and  not  under  Esarhaddon. 

Eurhaddon  was  altout  to  invade  Egypt  a  third 
time,  in   n.c.  600,  when  he  wa.s  taken  ill  on  the 

J'ourDi*y.  He  died  uii  the  lOth  of  vVrottsomna 
Marcheshvao)  in  the  t«ame  yeiir. 

HiN  son  and  Bn'ct;H>'or,  .-Iwur-Afim-pti/dhe  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greek.-<,  the  Oanappar  of  the  Bible, 
Ezr  <**),  B.C.  609-CiM.  was  marked  out  by  Esar- 
bnddon  an  heir  to  the  throne  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  12th  of  lyyiir  n.C.  069.  Aftyr  cominj;  to  the 
throne,  he  alluwed  hi.s  brother  SaitiaH-hum-ukin 
(!yunmnghej«,  or  SaoHduchinon).  in  accordance  with 
E«Arha<ldon'fl  wishes,  lo  be  iTownwi  king  of  Babylon 
(in  lyyor  B.a  608).     He  was  the  last  grtjat  king  of 


Ansyria.  In  his  reiuu  we  clearly  see  the  downfiUi 
of  the  Assyr.  worlJ-empire  nnproaoliing.  Assur- 
liani-p&l  had  been  educated  mim  eaTly  yonth  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Bnbrloni.'ins.'and  it 
is  enUrely  owing  to  hia  literary  "tastes  thai  wo 
poeacss  so  many  remains  of  old  Itah.  literature  in 
new  Assyr.  copies  (sec  above,  p,  178'),  Ho  was  a 
real  Oriental  denfK>t,  keeping  his  I'eneials  ond 
armies  busy  in  the  pntvinres  and  along  tbe 
frontier*,  while  be  himself  lived  at  home,  with  his 
wive5,  hie  sciences,  and  tbe  service  of  hi^  gods. 

One  of  the  first  of  Assur-bani-val'd  under- 
takings was  directed  ncninst  Egypt.  Tirhukah  had 
regained  posseasion  of  Memphis*.  Tbe  ex]>edil.ion, 
which  ban  been  broken  oil*  uwtng  to  tlii;  death  of 
Esarhaddon,  was  resumed.  Tirhakah  was  de- 
featetl  and  pnnraed  to  The>>ps,  whence,  however, 
ns  before,  he  esca^wd  to  Ethiopia.  The  smaller 
princes  of  the  delta  were  enrolled  a*  Assyr. 
vaasaUkings.  Some  of  them  (such  aa  Necho  of 
Saiit)  whn  triud  to  throw  olF  the  Af»yr.  yoke,  and 
called  in  Tiilinknh  to  help  tliem,  wore  comtiellod  to 
go  in  chains  to  Ninweh,  Neoho  obtained  favour 
with  AssurbanipaJ  again,  and  was  reinvested  with 
the  rale  of  Sais.*  MeanwhUo  Tirhakah  had  died, 
and  his  nephew  Tandamani  (Tanut-Amon),  son  of 
Sabako,  conquered  Thebes  and  On  (lltUopolis). 
AsMurbanipal  marched  ugainxt  Kg^'pt  a  second 
time,  drove  out  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  made 
NolIio's  son  pKimtik  (Assyr.  Pluamilka)  Pharaoh 
B.C.  663.  Afterwards  Pealntik,  by  the  help  of  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  troops  which  Gyges.  king  of  the 
Lydions,  had  sent  to  him,  9ucccedc«l  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  control  of  Assyria.  The  Gygc*. 
just  mentioned  (Aasyr.  Gngn'],  requested  help 
from  AsMirbaoiiial,  when  the  CiniriiuriHna  (see 
above)  invaded  Lydin  in  B.C.  657-  His  son  Ardys 
drove  out  the  Cimmeriauti  from  Lydia.  and  after- 
wards  conquered  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to 
the  river  Ilalys. 

The  might  of  Assyria  spent  itself,  in  the  time  of 
Assorbanipal,  in  the  conflict  with  Babylonia  and 
Etam.  It  was  only  after  a  furious  struggle  that 
Assiurbanipal  succeeded  in  defeating  his  insurrec- 
tionarj"  brotlier  S'tmas-tnm-nhin  (w'ho  in  B.C.  frI8 
threw  himself,  in  despair  on  account  of  his  defeat, 
into  the  flfunes  of  burning  Babylon),  and  his  allieii 
the  Elamites,  and  in  conquering  Susa  D.C.  640,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Elnm.  SawuU' 
ttiTn-tihin's  other  allies,  the  Chnldipnnit,  the  Ratiy- 
Ionian  Arama;ans,  the  kings  of  the  West  (probably 
Manasscb  was  amongst  them]  and  oi  Arabia 
(specially  of  Kidni.  i.e.  -np,  and  Nabayati,  i.e.  r^'jj) 
were  also  tmlxlued.  These  cotitcsls,  however,  «j 
wejikened  the  resources  of  Assyria,  that  revolt 
following  on  revolt  was  the  order  of  the  day,  especi- 
ally in  the  Mann^nn  and  Median  districts  [between 
Ajmeaia  and  Elam).  Some  expeditions  against 
Akhsir,  king  of  the  Maniia>aii9,  against  Biris- 
kliadri,  a  Median,  and  against  tbe  sons  of  GiSgi 
(cf.  Ezk  38  anil  39,  Gog  and  Magog,  i.e.  the  land  of 
(3iog}  and  of  Sakhi  (the  Sakes !),  could  not  keep  back 
for  many  decades  the  storm  that  was  even  noM- 
beginning  to  rage.  With  regard  to  tbe  attacks 
Instigated  by  Tuydnmmi  (cf.  Lygdamis,  captain  of 
the  Cintmefians,  Strabo  i.  3.  21?)  and  his  son 
Sttnda-kukiitra  agaJn-^t  Assyria,  our  information  is 
base)]  on  dark  liints  contained  in  a  prayer  of 
Assurbonipal  to  Merodach.  the  god  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Whether  Assurhanii'al  reigned  from 
n.c.  548-625  over  Babylonia,  under  the  name 
KandalAnn,  known  to  us  from  con  tract  tablets 
and   through  Ptolemy,  or  whether  this  was  the 

*Ttn  SAtnt  Uilnff  slao  probably  happened  In  the  cu«  of 
Hsnawch,  only  »t »  ikUir  tuiie,  when  AMur-lwril-pal  wusUyloc 
in  B^ibylon  (Jnitcttd  of  Nineveh),  probsbJv ihortly  of t«r  thedesth 
or  his  rebellions  broUwr  Suattrtiun-ukia  (s.c.  (Mti),  wtioM  a.\\y 
Uoiuascb  bsd  be«n. 
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name  of  a  rival  king,  c&nnot  liQ  definitely  deter- 
mined. We  only  know  that  after  the  death  of 
AasarbanlpBl,  tlio  Clinldieiiii  NabopoloMar  (Kabb- 
lukl-iifiir),  wlio  wan  origiimlly  une  oi  AHiHtrbani{ial*8 
{^eiitiinlK,  obtained  fur  himself  the  Bab.  throne 
(U.C.  G2U-6U5).  la  Aitsyria  itself  Assurbanipal  was 
Kiiccocdcd  by  Ills  son  Atur-UU-Udni  (the  fuller  form 
of  which  waa  Assur-itil-ilani-ukin),  M'ho  ruled  at 
leiuit  four  years,  and  by  hU  other  bod  Sin-shar-ishkun 
(at  li*ft*L  seven  yeAis),  who  was  proWUy  the  Sarakus 
of  Heru-suH,  and  h<:ncu  the  loiit  king  Amyriu  ever 
liad.  It  was  in  ht-i  diir  lliat  the  swamping  of 
ant«rior  Asia,  hs  the  Saka;iin  Scythians  (men- 
tioned in  OT),  the  Umnian-mand^k  [or  hordes  of 
the  Manda)  of  the  As^yr.  inspriptions,  took  place. 
This  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  end.  As  a  nowly- 
di&covered  cylinder  of  the  Bab.  king  Nabonidus 
relates,  Cfty-four  years  before  the  consecration  of 
the  teniiile'of  Sin  In  llarran,  whit-H  had  lieen 
destroyed  by  llie  Muudo.  border,  a  Manda  kiii^, 
who  was  prooably  called  Arbak,*  workinc  in  ton- 
junction,  as  the  cylinder  just  mentioned  clearly 
proves,  with  Kabo|>olassar  {Belectj'ti),  razed  to  thu 
};roana  tin:  fiintous  Aa^yrian  capital.  Nineveh 
prob*b1y  fell  into  the  hands  oi  the  Medea  in 
(i07|  after  a  two  years'  aicyc,  Rini:o  the  complu- 
tion  of  the  tcnijde  of  Sin  &eem«  to  belong  to  somo- 
where  about  the  tliird  year  of  XalKinidas  (553}- 

Nahum'B  proiiliecy  was  literally  fnllilled,  and  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  breathed,  freely  again  when 
the  8tron;;hold  of  their  tyrants  was  demolished. 
The  small  remainin<;  territory  (eince  the  I'haraoh 
Necfao  II.  had  taken  nwsy  Palestine  and  Svriaj  was 
divided  between  the  Si'vthians,  to  %vIiom  tlio  Merles 
of  classical  tradition  (CyuxureH)  lieloiiged,  and  tlie 
Babylonians.  Mesopotamia  falling  tu  the  latter. 
The  names  Assur  and  Nineveh  surWvcd,  to  a  largo 
extent,  because  of  the  lajstin};  etfects  of  the  iDfluence 
of  the  Asnyr.  empire  la  politics  and  culture  alike. 
Even  dotvn  to  the  Christmn  era  ibis  is  proved  by 
(amoHK  other  ^easo^fl^  the  fact  that  the  whole 
district  of  the  Kuplirntes  and  Tigris  (including 
r.abylonia)  was  colled  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  and 
lEomans,  and  even  todav  we  call  the  scicnct; 
which  has  to  do  with  the  antiquities  of  both 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  whicb  has  thrown 
new  light  on  ni.iny  iriiiwrtant  passages  in  Holy 
Writ — Asiiyriology. 

UTERAtURK-^vl)  CxcaVji-roks  atd  I.ttCRifnoys.— O.  J. 
Rich,  fietid»nee  in  KoordiMtan  and  on  the  SiU  q/  Anei^nl  JV'ffW- 
r«A.  2  vol*.  1S3G  ;  A.  U.  Layant.  Sin.  and  iti  iintutini,  1648 ; 
Tin  Uttnumma  of  .Vi'n..  1H4'J.  lSi3  ;  V.  K,.  BotU,  MtmumenU  it 
N\nM.  D  roll.  Pm-Is.  1B4U-&1  ;  A,  U.  LAyud,  Iruteription*  in 
Cun.  Char.  \9I>\  ;  P.  II.  Goise,  Auyria.  her  Unmifri  and 
Ciutomt,  liondiiti,  18SZ ;  A.  U.  LayBrd,  JJiteorxrirt  in  Iht  ittant 
Hf  SituvtA  and  BaAfion,  16S3 ;  Ptillii  Jou««,  Topo-fraphu  a/ 
ytenoA  a  Ivge  mapa  of  ttu)  wbob  ocudLtjt  batwvra  tfaa  ligria 
Mid  tb*  Vmtr  Z&b),  18U ;  n.  BawUriMn,  Am.  ttuer.  <^  \V. 
Jtte.  5  voU.  Ufll-Si;  G.  BeuIUl.  vtnvr.  Ih'aevwria:  Bxplor. 
end  Dtteop.  m  Stu  9/  SSrunth,  IS76 :  IMiludi  u.  Haupl,  BeUr. 
M.  AstjfHoleaia  u.  tern.  Syraekwit$en*ch,  B  voIb.  LsipslK,  18SD-M  ; 
A$*ttr.  SOMeL  IS  vob.  Leipdg,  18SU00. 

(,B)  Till  LAXorAOB.— OpperL,  JtUtnntU  d*  la.  Grammairt 
Aunr.  P»ria,  I80O;  6>j06,  An  Auj/rian  Grammar /or  Coui- 
paratin  i'vrpoKi.  London,  1872:  VtirAt.  OttWxMih,  Amvrian 
ilrammar,  tr.  tty  K^nnM);,  Berlin,  ISW;  Hlao  Atnir,  Band' 
veorlfrb.  Leipzig,  ItiM-OS;  C.  Bexold.  Kwiaf.  VtbmrWtik  Hbtr 
diM  ltab.'Ai»yr.  LitrmtMr.  L«i|ncij[.  18M. 

(C)CO»lPiUTiOMrperiodicab.Joum»lE,«te.).—TOB4. London, 
lSTS-1893,  9  tola, :  PSSA.  Lowfoii,  187&-188e,18  voli. ;  Zeitxk. 
f.  Kriltehriftforichuvn,  toundcd  by  V.  Ilonimel,  MllUd  hf  C- 
Buold  ijttl  F.  Hiimin>'\  £  vob.  Leipdsr.  18S4  oaA  tsas  ;  Xtiueh. 
J.  Auvriofoirie  (uonCinuktion  of  VKiTe),  fd!t«d  by  C.  B«wjW, 
l^lwdsg,  I8«C-M.  11  vola. :  Renteil  dc  (raraux  rttatif*  i  la 
pmawffu  ft  A  tArcA^oloffU  Bgjfp.  «(  Attj/r.  ed,  bv  G.  Muxiwro, 
P».ri»,  19T0-M,1S  Tptik:  ilm»  d'Auyriol^u  el  dArclt^tA/i^ 
EiJ.  by  Upp«rt  And  I^MlnUn,  Fkrii.  m.^'fl6,  13  voIil  ;  Bab.  and 
Orient.  J^toord,  a.  monttdy  nuipkziDc,  ed.  by  do  Locouperie, 

*  Aooordlor  to  Oteaiu,  he  «nui  aJted  AHwho*.  A  clMr 
alliuioa  to  Hum  naine  b  toiind  In  NkbonkluK'  cylinder  InMdptioD, 
'  Ven^eKOoa  took  (trtla  tnkltt  the  fnrie»  klii^  oi  Minds' :  cC. 
lumi  (uM  (Bihskui  ^lulIUX  to  Uks  veogMnctr.  uid  Ueb. 
a"i.lSSSS>.  JusUnLav<vwtli«ruU*rlortnArbMmu[pTob.  the 
Enuiijji  Arfas-tuUita,  ot  wblob  AilMk  is  a  form  of  mdeu-nent}. 


I837-9S.  0  vois. ;  RP,  hciaif  Em.  It.  of  ibc  A*ayr  tnrt  Etryp. 
Uoniuaents,  vob.  1,  S.  S,  7.  9.  U.  London,  1ST3  tol. ;  N«w  iS«nu, 
LondoD,  188a  fol. ;  KettintchrifUieUt  BibliotAtk,  ooUeccloo  of 
Auyr.  ftnd  Bub.  TvvU.  iii«crit>«d  uid  truiilat«d,  ed.  by  E. 
Scbndcr,  vol«.  Luid  j!(A»rr.  Kuoigv-inKbr.).  Berlin,  ISSO-tKl. 

(/3)  A»iT.  —  PM-rot  ct  Cliipitx,  UtMiciro  de  VAvt  dan$ 
CAnliijuiie.  vul.  ii.  ChaldifHi  tl  At*iiriet\*.  Psrii,  ISM:  8. 
Rin:h  ftodT.  O.  Piiiclios,  ItrofiM  Omam^nU/rvmBaiawKtt.AplM. 
ItiSO-SL 

(/f)  OMMaAPirr  or  AuruA.,  *x&  m  Rkuitioxh  to  tub  OT.— 
SL-hndor,  Krilintch.  und  tlttthichti/oncbvnij  ;  Ein  Bntrvtg  rar 
numununtoZirn  G*ographi»,  (jttchiehtt,  «rut  Chronoiagi^  der 
Auyrer,  Oieucn,  lilTS;  IXUtzacta.  Fried.  Wo  tag  dma  Pont- 
di*9  f  (pp.  lOO-SSO  civo  ft  deteUed  dMcrJpUon  o(  tfae  ^cognphy 
of  Uppur  Arix,  bMMon  the  Aaqr.  Boysl  inRriptlons) ;  Dvtatln:, 
L'AaU  OeadMtaUL  dana  iu  iiueriptions  ^jvynrntnci,  BmtcUos, 
1SSA ;  Bchnder,  COTS'  tr.  ln>u  thv  Qcrm.  by  0.  0.  WhiutioUK. 
S  vols.  Loadon,  18SD. 

<>')  Urmoua.  Bcnu  oa  Tax  HtsroRT  or  Amtria.— Ocorjce 
K/LWliiiBOR,  Th»  Pitt  Ortat  itanarehi*t  «if  the  A  nd^nt  Kaitdrrt 
World,  4  vols.  LoDdoD.  1!)II2'-<IT;4U)  cd.  lS7«(AwrU-UitW00lMl 
niookrvhy]  ;  (leatve  Smith,  ^uyria  Jr«m  (Aj  £aHiett  Ttinti  ta 
tA*  Fall  ^  JViiwMA,  London,  1676  ;  Uommel,  Getehieku  Bah. 
u.  Jmvp..  Berlin,  iSftS-W  (pp.  68-U4  give  i  dnl&ilcd  aooouiit 
of  the  oedpfaornuat  u»d  excsvaUom) ;  O.  P.  Hole,  Bait,-Au)fr. 
G*$eh.  t  voli,  Gothai.  ISM  And  1888 :  WlnoVlw.  G^mA,  Bab.  %t. 
AMyr.,  \A>\\i.  I£a2;  Attarient.  Fortchfinotn,  Ltip.  1693-SS; 
LiiK'ke.  A**vr\m  uiid  Xinttyh  in  Geaehiehtf  *ind  So{i»  naah 
■.tt  a07.  Berlin,  laW.  V.   UoMMEL. 

ASTAD  (A  'A<r7-ai,  B  'Afrytil,  AV  Sadas).— 1322  or 
3622  of  his  descendants  arc  mentioned  as  returning 
with  Zembbabol  (1  Es  &**).  He  is  called  Azgod 
(ij^i;)  in  the  con.  books;  and  1222  descendants  are 
mentioned  in  the  [KiraJIel  list  in  E/r  2"  (B  'Atryii, 
A  'AftydSi,  2^22  in  Neh  7"  (B  "A^vdi,  k  'Atrria.  A 
AyrrdS].  He  nppearR  ilh  A*tath  {'Aard&l  I  Es  K«, 
when  a  second  detac)inieut  of  111  return  under 
Exrn  { s=  Ezr  8",  B  "AoTda,  A  'Afviff I.  Azgad  appears 
funong  the  leaders  who  scaleu  the  covenant  with 
Keh.  (Neh  10"  B  'Ae-fa,  A  'Af^dS). 

H.  BT.  J.  TllACKKIlAy. 

ASTATH.— See  Astad. 

ASTONIED,  the  past  part,  of  the  old  verb 
(fstonu,  of  wbicli  astonish  is  a  later  corruption,*  is 
found  onlv  in  OT,  but  there  ten  times,  Kzr  9*-*, 
■lob  I7»  18^,  Is  62»,+  Jur  U",  Ezk  4'',  Dn  3"  4"  y. 
BV  retains  'astonied'  {and  even  chaniieB  'aston- 
inhed'  into  'astonied'  at  F.zk  3");  but  Ainer. 
UV  prefers  '  aslonished.'  except  Dn  5*  where  RV 
and  Amer.  BV  give  'perplexed'  (^;:',  the  only 
occurrence).    See  Astonish  kd.      J.Hastings. 

ASTONISHED.— This  i>art.  (the  finit«  verb  does 
not  occur)  had  undoubtedly  more  force  when  AV 
was  made  than  it  has  now.  i^erhaps  the  verb 
astound,  which  started  olT  later  from  the  orig, 
attonien  or  a^luniin,  has  carried  away  some  of  its 
strength.  The  orig.  idea  was  to  stun  or  stui>efy 
a.s  with  a  thunderbolt  (LaL  extonare  '  to  thunder  ; 
cf.  Milton,  Hist,  of  Britain,  *  Astonished  and 
Btnick  with  superstition  as  witli  a  planet';  and 
tho  Argument  to  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  i.,  'Siitan  with  his 
Angels  lying  on  tho  burning  lake,  thunrlerKtrnck 
nna  astonbthed'l ;  then  to  shock  mentxJIy,  bewilder. 
The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  part.  RCfims  to  be  in 
Coverdalu's  Hiblo  (1535}  at  Jer  2",  which  was  re- 
t-iined  in  AV,  *  Be  a.,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and 
be  horribly  afraid.'  It  la  used  14  times  in  OT 
as  tr.  of  cjf,  once  (Job  2fi"}  of  a^.  In  NT  it  is  It" 
of  ilnrXiJiffffw  10  times  {9  times  lu  Gosp.,  and  aiwara 
in  ref.  to  Christ's  word.f,  except  ftik  7"  of  ifis 
M'orkii ;  once  in  Ac  13''  '  being  a.  at  the  teaching  of 
thi^  Lord ') ;  of  ^{i<TTTi^  G  time.i,  of  0aii^4w  and  ^d/ijSot 

*  "The  niffiK  fiA  Is,  In  moat  other  words,  onl^  added  where 
the  dtriv»tlon  is  frotD  s  Freocti  rerb  ending  in  -tr,  end  lonniafg 
Its  prtfl,  put.  Ill  -<«Mnt;  m  that  the  Addition  of  It  vn  the 
prcMQC  esse  ii  unautlioruMl  and  Lnoorrect.  It  vas  prolvbly 
ftdd«d  merely  to  give  the  wotd  s  fuller  Hiind,  And  froiu  eotne 
dlatlke  to  Iho  form  tutouv,  irtilcb  wa«  ttie  tons  inio  vhicb  Ibe 
ii.K.  tutonien  had  pASMd.'— Skeet,  Ittpind.  t>ict.t  t.e. 

t  In  this  praal  naautf e  (Is  S2M)  the  edd.  of  AV  eubseqnent  to 
1 03B  liAve  i^nflf&Uy  diAiv*d  wut  Bcrivener  oaUs  *  the  pAthetIo 
ostonM '  Into  '  the  mora  comniiODpUoe  u/#>nWwd.'  The  Cwnb. 
Bible  reeloree  It. 
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wtpUx'i  once  each.'  UV  retains  'a.'  throughout 
OT,  hat  in  XT  chuJij^us  it  into  '  aiimzcti,'  wliun  the 
Gr  is  othur  than  ^ktX^hoi.  Attoaishment  in 
ionml  only  oncu  in  NT,  Mk  5"  '  tliey  wure  a** 
with  a.  tjreuL  u.'  (FtV  *amazud  with  &  great  amaze- 
iiiont,'  (Jr.  fvjrsjit)  in  ref.  lo  the  raising  of  Jairns' 
(lau(;ht«r.  But  UV  adds  Mk  1(P  'trcmbltng  and 
ft.  had  rcinie  ujion  thcm'(Gr.  Itcaraeti,  AV  'they 
trcntLtlcd  and  wore  amazed'].  In  OT  a.  is  more 
frijquent.  In  Pit  ttO*  '  thou  hn.'it  made  us  to  drink 
the  wina  of  a.'  {'^S':i*,  KV  '  staggering'),  tUo  obs, 

I'liyi^ical  aeaae  of  etupefaclion  ia  conveved.  {Cf. 
»  5l"  '  tliou  haat  drunken  the  bowl  of  tlie  cup  of 
stiiggerinc  [Bome  Hcb.],  and  drained  it.'}  Aa  ti" 
of  .T^sf  'a.  nrcq,  means  an  oLJect  of  a.,  and  alwavs 
in  a  strung  Men^w ;  esp.  Id  Jer.,  as  25''  'to  inaKC 
them  a  de^ulution,  an  a.,  an  hituiing,  and  a  cunn^' 

J,  Uastinos. 
J18TR0L0GIAN  is  tbo  tnoro  accurate  form, 
having  the  classical  tcrmin.  -anti.i  added  to  a  class. 
root.  Bat  while  tlie  analo^'oitfi  form  theolcgian 
held  Its  ground,  astrologer  with  the  Eng.  term,  -er 
ilrove  thia  ont.  It  in  found  in  Dn  2^  AV  1611, 
and  Camb.  Biblt!,  but  iit  replai-ed  bv  ntitroluger  lu 
nearly  all  mud.  editiuntt.  J.  UastUiOS. 

ASTRONOHT   AND    ASTROLOGY.  —  Heavenly 

bodily*,  in  lii-iii-.'iis,  «n;  rHlli»l  'lights'  or  '  lx«lic« 
giving  light'  C^ic?,  [il.  ritq  Tn«'(Jr,  iiii'uroth).  I>ilU 
maiin  {Gcn&sis)  remjirks  that  in  no  other  work  (of 
creation)  is  the  object  of  their  creation  so  fally 
indicated,  and  aaktt  ubether  a  silent  contrast  to 
heatben  auperfltition.  which  ^van  attached  to  the 
stars,  may  not  lie  therein.  The  object  of  the 
hcavL'uIy  bmliua  is  tttated  to  bo  '  to  di%'ide  between 
tliti  day  and  the  night,'  and  '  for  Mgnii,  for  8eaM>n8, 
and  fur  daytt  and  yuarfi,'  and  it  in  tor  tlu^  puriKWie 
tliat  they  are  lixed  (lit.  'given,'  Dtut  |g*!,  ' ajia  he 
tGwlJ  gave  them ')  in  the  tirmament.  "The  whole 
account  of  the  creation  and  placing  of  the  htavenly 
bodips  Is,  in  fart,  iMLiod  on  th«  old  geocentric  %-iew 
of  the  aticiL-nl  a^tmnninerti,  which  maiiilv'  jirevaited 
until  the  birth  of  modem  astronomy.  TJit.-  account 
OS  given  in  Gn,  however,  \s  correct  for  the  time 
at  which  it  waa  written,  and  Ruit4.-d  the  iieedH  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addrmuHxl.  The 
heaTenly  bodies  were  among  the  grout  marv-els  of 
the  creulive  power  of  Ciod,  and  they  are  taken 
purely  and  i^iuiply  from  thft  point  of  view  of  what 
tbey  are  for  ns,  and  the  elTect  thcT  have  upon  our 
miiidSf  T^anllesfi  of  any  preconceived  or  acquired 
HcieDtifie  ideas  and  theories  that  we  may  poesoas. 

Not  leas  than  the  Hebrews  did  the  liabylunians 
and  A&Evriana  regard  the  heavenly  bodies  as  for 
signs  and  sujisons,  davs  and  yeurii ;  and  this  view 
was  aJi»uciate«l  with  tlieir  u-«ual  bcatbf^n  ideas  that 
the  heavf  nly  boditut  weri*  divinities.  The  following 
tnuLslatiun  uf  the  portion  of  the  Bob.  creation 
story,  corresponding  with  Gn  1,  wdl  form  a  bo&ia 
of  oomporijwn  with  the  two  accounts  : — 

lit  (UcrmUcI))  (ormtd  Uie  ttAtiooi  of  the  irreat  eod»— 
■un  wen  Ihslr  likcnuu :  1i«  cuued  Ui«  ItusuiH  t  to  be  tcl : 
hfl  dcalffiitted  Uu  jcar ;  h«  ouUined  Uw  form*  (of  tlio  oonaUtllft- 

UrnnT); 
b«  cMiaad  tianv  tt&r* ;  to  t>*  udpied  to  aocli  of  tho  12  mantht ; 
fnm  tfaodav  v\  ihr  tear  I  lir  fomod  tho  figum ; 
Im  cawed  tbe  itaUon  of  Jupiter  R  to  b«  taun(l»d  to  nuko  known 

thdr  liinita. 
tlut  an  «mr  raight  not  be  ouulc,  thst  ooao  mi; ht  dn, 

■  BmMm  «{.Vr^ui  (Jth  ll)«  lan  lAl,  Sir  4su,  l  Uku  ion)  uid 
f«t>dM>CWUlP,  1  H»u9^).  the  Apocr.  Klvea  'K.'ABtr>al  rmpm^rm 
<JU>  140.  «*^i*  (<^th  16)1).  •■•rAriirrw  (WU  M*),  kihI  MTSTkiirr*! 
fi  Mac  3M),  Uivnlijr  KlMwiniF  nvan  dcKrijr  the  iatrt  at  the 
ling.  word. 

t  Th«  tttmOM  wan  ttrta  In  Duiiit>erj  an>l  aeetn  to  hkve  been 
OOQMclUltoos,  anion;  Uiom  btrii^  Arttleneitt. 

I  Or.  poMribly,  QOBSlBDalintK 

I  ApMTvnUf  —  new  yoar*!  lU/. 

*  8o  Jmrnn.  Tbe  Drigiaal  word  ia  NTblnt,  ngmrded  b;  FVled. 
IMItadi  tn  ISttS  bj  ljoli«  =  Uab.  "^Sp  iM'uUitr,  'plan  of 
IMBiof ,'  bera  —  *  sodiac. ' 


IIo  w»t  with  hhu  th«  ttatioo  of  B«l  and  fia ; 

lie  optntd  then  grt»t  gUca  on  both  lidca. 

thw  bull  be  auule  ulroag  on  Ute  left  auc]  Um  Hifhl^ 

in  lu  nkiilil]e<|>uiiit  the  xentTii. 

Ila  cauiK-'l  Niuioaru  (the  moon)  to  iblne,  (and)  ho  njlad  tht 

nisbt, 
ho  d«N|iiaIod  him  aito  aa  the  tlilug  of  the  nl|[ht,  to  foaka  liuown 

th«  tiin*. 
Uonthlr.  withniit  falling,  b«  enclosed  (him)  in  a  ring, 
at  the  brginninic  of  th«  month  to  ahine  In  the  et'eulng, 
tba  hoTTu  proclumiiiir  to  wako  known  iho  divUion  (of  tima}— 
on  tb«  uvantl)  d&jr  with  a  (luU)-rlnjf.' 

At  this  point  the  text  is  mutilated  ;  but  aft-er  the 
placingof  the  moon,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians 
14  represent4.*d  aa  turning  his  attention  to  tliu  sun, 
and  'when  the  son  arrived  on  tbo  horizon  of 
heaven,'  he  soems  to  have  addressed  and  directed 
him  as  to  hia  course.  Imporiuct  aa  the  Bab.  text 
hero  ia,  it  is  nevertholcss  easy  to  see  that  it  is  the 
uucount  uf  a  nation  who  knew  much  more  of 
iLxtronomy,  ou  the  whole,  than  the  Hebrews.  Tbia 
is,  in  face,  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  tablets 
from  Babylonia  aud  Assyria  referrLng  to  astrology 
tliat  have  been  found,  as  wtU  o^  those  referring  to 
astronomy  proper,  in  wbieU  the  stars  aud  planets 
are  enumerated  and  claiit^llietl,  and  their  positions 
Kometimes  dcsuribud.  Cutulogui:!*  of  thesu  M'urkn 
were  made,  and  exjdanatiouM  bow  to  use  them  wert^ 
given.  Kefercncca,  not  only  to  Btartt,  but  also  to 
t:ometa,  are  found,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 

Th*  Babnwa,  In  OT,  do  not  seen  to  hava  lookod  on  tbo  nan 
from  aji  aatTonomical  or  aatrotoglcal  noint  of  vl«w,  IniE  rather  aa 
Cigna  niaood  ifi  the  hmvana,  ono  of  tJioir  moat  Inportaat  func- 
tions twlng  to  ahow  the  power  ct(  the  Almighty,  zhua  w«  ar« 
told  that  Ha  cmtod  thcin  <Gd  lie.  Job  V,  Pb  »  ate), 
counU  them,  nanMS  th«m  (Ph  U7*).  and  ha*  the  whole  ot  tliein 
Id  Ula  power  (Job  0^  To  the  horrora  ol  Uii  Judgtoent-day  It 
belonra  that  th«  atan  Iom  their  briKhtmaa  (fa  la^",  Eak  Sff, 
Lk  Zl»,  Jo  3^,  Rar  SUj,  Call  fran  haaran  Uka  withoKd  leareo 
(Is  M*— the  itan  af«  bars  caHed  'all  the  boat  of  heaven  "^—a 
HimUe  in  all  probability  derived  frooi  tha  observation  of  talllnK 
ur  'ahootinir'  itars.  Just  aa  the  trferenoe,  in  Jude  tM,  U> 
'  wanderinir  atant'  piiaxibly  derived  its  oritria  frnio  tha  oonets 
which  came  to  exciU  the  wonder  and  tcmir  ol  the  workL  In 
the  Bxpt— rion  'coUTWt*'  ot  th«  mUn  (Jjc  ISA')  it  ii  tha  planeta 
tbat  an  rvfemd  to.  The  diatnnuc  ot  tbe  atan  from  tha  earth 
Kfoma  to  hare  «triirk  the  natioiui  of  tha  anoiont  world,  henco 
tbo  mention  ot  thv  etan  in  Job  ^>^,  cf.  alao  ti  141'.  Xhs  ceim- 
(lariaon  of  thrir  hnirhtn<-«a  fa  moido  in  I  (3o  lb*',  aiul  their 
rrcat  number  rGlvrrcd  u>  in  tic  11'^. 

The  stars  are,  as  a  rule,  indicnt«d  by  the  nnual 
word  z^'^2  kfiknh,  Arab,  kawkah,  Syr.  knwkebA, 
Kth.  kawkab  and  kikab,  As«yr.  kakhtbu.  One  of 
the  poetic  expressions  for  'stars'  is  x.-  "S^^a  '  stars 
of  tht!  morning/  an  expression  np^died  apparently 
to  the  angids  [<lob  38^);  and  tbe  wonU  'morning 
star'  could  also  be  applied  to  a  man  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  grejit.  like  the  high  priest  Simon 
(Sir  50") ;  to  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  as 
'  salvation '  {2  P  1")  and  '  heavenly  glory '  (llev  2*} ; 
and,  finally,  to  Christ  Himself  (Rev  £>'"). 

Tbe  date  at  which  the  stars  were  divide<I  into 
cunstollntions  is  very  remote,  and  there  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  the  approximate  period  and 
tbe  people  with  whom  this  ihvision  had  its  origin. 
In  all  probability,  bowevt-r,  it  13  due  to  tha  Chal- 
djrnns,  who  set^m  lo  have  htul  it  from  tha  Ak- 
kadians, most  of  the  names  of  tlie  itigns  of  the 
zodiac  and  ooostellationB  btuiig  written  in  the  non- 
Sem.  dialect  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Hebrews,  in 
their  turn,  may  bare  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
thecoiisttdlatiotis  from  the  Cbaldieans,  but  we  nave 
no  reAl  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Tbe  well-known  congtellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
CV  '&£h  (Job  a*)  or  XT]!  'ayiah  (fem.  Job  38*'J,*  ia 
said  to  bo  connected  with  na'sh  '  a.  h'lPT,'  the  name 
of  that  constellation  in  Arabic.  Tho  *  sons '  of 
'AyinK  {t'2)  are  xpoken  of  in  Job  38'",  and  are 
regitrded  as  the  three  i^tani  in  the  tail  of  the  t>ear, 
a  iiarallel  to  tlie  Arab,  expression  banat  na'th 
*  the  daughters  of  the  bier,'  which  means  the 
*  Pot  ■  the  bear'  ol  tha  BV  the  AT  haa  '  Arctunia.* 
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Nuuc  tiling.    The  Arab.  lof:;cnii  conDected  with  the 
oonstc-llattoD  of  the  Gre^t  uear  U  as  folluwa  : — 

Nash  havinc  been  killed  b^ Gedl  (the  pole  et&r), 
Ihe  children  of  Ka'sli  ((he  wns  in  front  with  the  body 
of  llmir  fathur,  tliu  dauuhttirlwhind  with  ihdnuriw, 
who  carrieti  a  child  in  iier  arin»j  j^o  round  nightly 
seekiiit;  the  murderer,  with  the  hope  of  avenginj,' 
their  father's  death.  Canopus  (Aral),  isithei).  how- 
ever, wishes  to  go  to  the  htlp  of  CiL-di,  Lut,  liavinj,' 
set  out  too  lute,  finds  himsM^lf  always  foiletl,  not 
being  aWe  to  nmdi  his  jjoint  in  time  to  prevent  the 
approaching  calu^tropKe.  Whether  some  legend 
fiiniilnr  to  this  was  attached  to  the  constellation 
by  the  ani'iunt  Hebrews  is  nncertain,  and,  whilist 
nomittin^  n  likeness  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  names, 
the  ditb-renotia  in  their  fomi*  mast,  nevertheless, 
not  bo  forgotten.  Fried.  Dolitwch  points  out  that 
the  Ueb.  sf:j  elsevrhwe  (Job  4"  etc.)  means  'a 
moth,'  and  that  a  star  hearing  that  name  [sAsu 
'  inoth*)  seem*  to  liave  been  known  to  the  Ajwyro- 
Itabvlonians  {JVAI  ii.  49,04).  M.  A.  Stem  (in  the 
Jvu.  ZeiUrhr.  ItiOQ)  regards  this  constellation  as 
the  Pluindes. 

Another  cunstoUatioii  iiiuntionml  is  Orion,  in  Hub. 
^;?  (Job  fl"  3S".  Am  5"},  pi.  c'Vs?  [U  IS^"!.*  The 
woni  means,  literally,  '  the  fool,'  or  '  impious  one,' 
corresponding  with  Arab,  jnbhar,  Syr.  gftbb^rS,\ 
Chald.  nijihla  '  the  giant,'  the  name  given  to  this 
consteltatinn  W  the  Seniiten  of  old  because  regarded 
aa  the  figure  oi  n  niQQ— probably  one  of  the  larger 
male  fij.oirefl  seen  on  those  Bab.  boundory-gtonea 
wliieb  ahow  llgures  of  the  con^ite'llations.  Gesenius 
SQggesta  that  thv^  (Uia  Hebrews,  etc.)  seem  to 
have  looked  on  this  constellation  as  the  fi^ro  of 
an  impious  giant  bonnd  in  the  sky,  whence  Job 
38"  *  CauKt  thon  loose  the  bonds  of  Orion  > '  The 
plaral  in  Is  13"  *  constellations,' means,  literally, 
'  the  Orions ' — the  giant  constellations  of  the  sky, 
pruuiinent  by  tlivir  brightness.  A  very  ingeniouH 
suggestion  is  that  qiiot«d  in  the  Ohnmicvn  i*«4- 
chale,  Cedrenufl,  John  of  Antiocb,  and  others, 
from  Pers.  sources,  that  ChesLI  or  Orion  is  the 
impious  giant  Nimrod  chained  to  the  heavcn.s. 
This,  however,  is  late,  and  probably  has  no  solid 
basis  OS  its  origin. 

The  wcll-knuwii  pa.'isjig<^  in  Job  {fP)  supplies  «» 
albo  with  the  wurd  for  the  I'loiinies,  ■i5'5  ktmaA, 
Syr.  kima,  Arab,  thumtfi/ii,  words  meaning  '  heap,' 
•cluster,'  'plenty,'  'multitude,'  from  the  seven 
larger  stars  and  the  smaller  ones  eloedy  grouped 
therewith.  The  Arabs  also  call  tho  Pleiadea 
an-najm  'tho  star,'  or  'cluster*  j>ar  exedlemx, 
said  to  bo  so  named  on  aceunnt  of  their  monthly 
conjunction  with  the  moon,  by  which  they  served 
to  meotfuru  time,  and  thus  nilc  the  calendar. 
In  Job  3S",  nj's  n^i-ij."?,  'the  cluater  [AV  'sweet 
influences')  of  the  Pleiades'  is  mentioned,  corru- 
nponding  with  the  Arab.  'n^-J  nth-thumi/t/a.  The 
Rabbis  (see  K.  David  Kiuichi  in  his  I.>cxieon) 
thought  that  the  '  bunds  of  the  Pleiades  '  n'ferred 
lo  their  inlliHaice  upon  vegctiition,  kim^ih  haWng 
m-at  cold,  imd  binding  up  the  fruit,  tliouErh  It. 
Isaac  described  tho  influence  of  tho  Pleindea  as 
being  the  rcversio  of  this,  ripening  the  fruits.  In 
the  Pcrs.  poet4  (Sadt,  Ualiz,  etc.]  these  stars 
are  regarded  as  a  brilliant  ro&ctta  \vith  a  central 
stflr,  etc. 

TliH  popular  name  used  by  Lather,  '  die  Glncke,* 
I.e.  '  the  ducking  lien,'  reminds  one  of  the  EngUHli 
name  'hen  and  chickens,'  and  the  French  poussi- 
nUre,  O.F.  puisiniire.  The  oppearance  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Plflodeii  bcliig  conventionally 
that  of  a  large  star  surroundcil  by  several  smaller 

•  Tlje  LXX  hM  *Er»t/M  In  Job  V> ;  *nv*»  In  Job  3SU.  The 
LXX  ol  AiDO*  Sfi  dlSera  eotircljr  Irotn  the  reoeiv«<J  t«xt  ol 
tb«  Heb. 

t  AIm  Called  in  8>t.  'ly^UAo,  a  word  whkhbwldfttootomnui 
Aldeb«raa,  Capclla,  and  Lbt  I'tciulvi. 


ones,  was  likened  lo  a  brood-hen  w  ith  her  chickens 
under  her  win^s,  hence  this  name  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  Pleiades  were  alw  Bupposc<t  to  be  the 
Mune  as  Succoth-benoth,  which  is  rendered  by  K. 
David  Kimchi  '  hen  (with)  chickens.'  This  nama 
for  th«  Pleiades,  which  ocmirs  in  the  Targ.  to  .lob, 
is  «i.id  also  to  W  usual  «ilh  the  Aralw.  Whetlier 
the  Hebrews  of  ancient  timei^i  had  also  tins  idea,  is 
uncertain,  and  seems  to  be  improbable.  It  is  to  be 
not4:d  that  Fried.  Delitnncli  denies  tho  meaning 
'  Btar-etuiiler '  for  this  eonstellfttion,  and  connects 
np'3  ktmah  with  tlie  Assyr.  kimtu  'family,'  ex- 
plaining it  as  tho  '  family  of  stam,' — an  etymology 
which  does  not  invalidate,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
popular  legends  concerning  it. 

rp?  tfiJi  *  tho  fleeing  serpent,*  or  'swift  serpent' 
(Job  26^^),  has  been  reganicd  a*  the  sign  or  the 
dragon,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear; 
but  this  ideniillcatiou  is  very  uncvrl&iu.  It  would 
seem,  howevar,  to  be  something  connecloil  with 
tho  sky,  OS  is  indicated  bv  the  6n^t  part  of  tbe 
verse  :''  By  his  spirit  are  tlie  heavens  garnished* 
(UV).  or,  '  beauty '(m). 

Tho  dign  of  the  Twins  (Caator  and  Pollux,  AVj 
The  Twin  Ilrothers,  UV  ;  Gr.  :^il>0na\ip<n)  is  men- 
tioned an  the  name  of  a  ship  in  Ac  28K* 

The  word  nSip  nvuxAr^tK  (a  plural  form,  Job 
38"),  is,  with  common  consent,  resarded  as  signi- 
^fiDR  '  the  signs'  of  the  zodiae,  whi<?h  come  forth 
'  in  their  acason,'  and,  as  ia  implied,  could  not  bo 
led  forth  by  a  man.  In  12  K  'ln"  occurs  the  word 
niSi7  maszaloth,  translated  '  planets '  in  the  AV 
and  KV,  with  the  marginal  reading  '  twelve  signs' 
of  the  zodiac.  This  word  is  com]>arod  by  Jensen 
and  otliers  with  the  Assyr.  manznlu,  WAI 
tii.  60.  35,  a  eom|>arison  which  U  not  without  its 
difflouIticB,  OS,  if  correet,  it  would  imply  complete 
ignorance  of  the  root  of  the  Awyr.  won!  on  the  part 
of  the  Hub.  »i-ritK>»,  manzatti  bolng  far  nuinsazti,^ 
by  a  foimuoii  law  of  interchange  between  t  and  I — 
ignorance  which  would  not,  however,  be  alt^^^ther 
inexcasable,  aa  the  Chaldcc  form  is  k;^;7  mazs&- 
loyu,  and.  though  unprovided  with  the  feminine 
ciidinu,  would  prujM^nt  tlic  sazac  root,  tho  individual 
»igns  being  ^f?,  mmzdl.  The  Chaldee  formn  them- 
welvc-i,  however,  Reem  rather  to  increase  the  dilK- 
cultv  of  connecting  n^Sp  with  the  A««yr.  nvtiictlti. 

That  exprcfwion  in  Jobtf*  which  acconiijaoies  the 
names  of  tho  constellation!),  namely,  jT'o  *^i"; 
hadri  Uman,  '  the  chambers  of  the  south ' 
(  =  Arab.  akh6d\r  al-janOb  or  mvkhadi'  al-Janiib], 
i»  one  of  peculiar  interest.  QMenius  woulti  render 
it  *  the  most  rt-mote  fionlhem  regions';  but  it  seems 
better  to  regard  it  as  meaning  '  the  southern  con- 
sLeUatiuns,'  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  re* 
presented  pictorially  '  cimmbers,  from  which 
heathen  (divine)  crt:utures  lookeii  oat,  similar  to 
the  reliefs  represenLing  the  conat'cllationtt  on  t)>e 
Hall.  lioundary-Htoncs.  Should  tJiia  cxplanatiiui 
bo  correct,  '  tho  chambers  of  the  south  '  woahl  be 
in  eon trndi St i notion  to  mnszarni/i  or  nuixznlolh 
"the  constellations'  {of  the  north),  but  the  un- 
certainty of  tho  exact  eign  ill  cation  of  tho  two 
expressions  makes  every  attempt  at  explanation 
unaatisfaetory.  A  jiolnt  to  be  noted  is  that  an 
Arab,  translation  of  Job  fP  mentions  '  the  heart  of 
the  south,"  a  niiine  of  Kuhel  or  Canoi>us,  the  princi- 
pal Htar  in  Ute  c<in.i|i'llation  of  the  Ship  (l>elitz«'h, 
Job,  2ud  ed.  p.  12H  a.),  which  marks,  by  its  rising, 

*Tli«  Bab.  naiuc*  (rf  Ui«  signs  of  Uw  leodiau  tnn  (about 
B.O.  500)  u  follovra:  llie  n'orkiiMUt=Ui4i  Rmd  ;  JTWu  uid  Uu 
Biill  of  Hnven^Taurua;  Sib-tUanna,  tuvl  Ute  Grvat  Twlni^ 
Gcmiul;  jIUu^EC&nccr;  lh«Grr-ftt  IViK  =  I.eo:  \i\t  £nrof  Oorn  — 
Vin,"";  iJtiaiii!^  I.lhm;  iho  Soor|rfoQ  «  Soorrilui ;  faptUag^ 
Art'Jt«nirn*;  tho  Flnh-K^-iat  aOptr;  flulfto  Amphots;  th«  Wati^r- 
cbaiiM-I  am)  thu  T&iU^PiioM.  Thors  w«rv  kIm  muif  oUipr 
C0R«tellatiDn9,  the  number  o(  which  is  uncvrtuin, 

(  7h«  clituigre  wotttii  Im  mamatti,  mantarti,  mamtUti.  iniu- 
talti. 
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tho  Boison  in  which  the  fruit  bceotnca  ripe  tliroti^h 
tllo  increase  of  tlic  hcnt.  The  *  lieort  of  ttic  M)n(i) ' 
would  suem  to  go  witli  and  explaii]  the  *  cliombers 
of  the  bOtitli.' 

VeDu«  is  appnrcntly  mentioned  (Is  14")  nndor 
the  tiAinv  ^i"^  lu:lct,  *  the  hluriing  one,*  with  the 
addition  T*';?  '  »ou  of  tli«  muniiu^,'  i.e,  Lucifer, 
the  day-8lar.  a  nanie  of  Venus  hs  the  inornin;,' 
ator.  to  wliich  Uie  king  of  Itabylcn  in,  in  this 
pOBMi^u,  ooiunared.  This  Heb.  word  ajj^recD  in 
mcftnio^  with  that  u»e<i  for  Venua  in  AiaL., 
namely,  suknrah  *  splendid  (Rtar),'  and  \a  from  tlie 
mxDt  riK>t. h»  the  Aiwvr.  tUiu  '  to  bu  bri}-ht.'  Htranice 
toeaj,  however,  no  \*^yv.  name  for  Venus  from  tlii:* 
root  tuia  been  tm  ynl  founil^   tliu  wnnl  uenemlly 

?|Uoted,  m*t4lUUUf  Imin};  a  ^liunt-word,  <lue  to  » 
lulty  copy.'  As  tbe  AwyrianB  knew,  from  the 
eorlletit  liinc<i,  that  Venoji  a*  a  morning  and  a.s  an 
evening  Ktar  was  the  same,  it  Ib  probable  tliat  the 
HuLrenit  wtre  aware  of  tho  fact  aliMJ. t 

In  Am  5^,  wlmre  it  is  i*aid.  *  Vea,  ye  have 
boroe  SiL-cuUi  your  kin^,  and  Chiun  your  imagus, 
the  Btar  of  your  (jod.  M'hic-h  ye  rniule  lo  yonrsclvBa ' 
(HV),  tbL-re  is  Imrdlv  any  liowbt  that  Chiun  (ffa 
iii}tf/iin)  \h  the  A^yr.  tc/tntviinu  [or,  as  rt-ad  by  some, 
ieaiwrinu),  the  planet  Saturn,  whicJi  wan  known  to 
the  Bnb,  and  AsHyr.  under  that  name,  preserved  in 
Arab,  ander  the  Inrm  ktiiicdn,  and  in  t>io  I*C'j»hi(tA 
KM  i-ntKund,  and  of  wliifh  tlie  Tcu^ir  of  tho  I.XX 
i»  stiiiiMfsc-d  to  l»e  a  comintion.  The  pointing  of 
the  lieb.  fomi  is  rejiarded  by  >Sihradcr  as  incorrect, 
and  he  therefore  writes,  apon  the  mclcl  of  th<* 
Arab.,  etc,  f,"  kitmn.t  Chinn  or  KcwSn  does  not 
pro))erty  tielong  I>o  Heb.  astronomy,  but  it  pn>1uthly 
"ives  us  ibe  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  arnojig  Mm 
Hebrews,  who  twein  to  have  worshippe'i  Eiim  under 
the  form  of  the  >>tar  whiuli  repretfented  Itini. 

Mention  of  the  Bun  is  eominon,  but  tho  passages 
in  which  it  is  referred  to  are  rather  gentirai  than 
trulv  (Uitronomical.  It  ia  use<l  to  indicate  the  time 
o(  ttie  day,  as  'when  tlie  ann  went  do\vn '  (tin 
15"),  '  till  tlie  sun  Iw  hot '  (Xeh  7') ;  comiMiriwon,  a» 
'oleaj  as  the  sun'  (Ca  0'*),  etc.  etc.  In  the 
aooount  of  the  Creation  it  is  CAlIe<l  the  *  greater '  of 
the  '  two  great  liglita '  (Gu  l^'),  made  '  to  rule  the 
day,'  and  iM.'t  in  the  rirniament  of  the  heaven  '  to 

tcive  light  u|>on  the  eartli,'  and,  with  the  leeaer 
ight.  'to  divide  tliu  light  from  the  darknens ' 
|vv. ''*'").  Tlie  nun  wonia  also  be  includnl  among 
the  lighta  in  the  lirniament  of  the  lipjiven  in  v.i% 
vliieb  wore  '  for  Bigrw,  and  ftir  m.'asnnrt,  and  for 
daya  and  years.'  It  will  bo  seen  from  this  that  tho 
astronomical  ideas  of  the  Mebrewa  with  regard  to 
the  8un  were  siriftly  those  of  an  observer  on  (Jib 
t<urfac>.>  oi  the  earth,  and  were  based  upon  the 
otrictly  praeticAl  view  of  its  value  In  the  matters 
of  erervday  life — in  fact,  they  were  the  ideas 
generally  lield  by  the  people  of  that  and  succeeding 
HL'eM  until  the  Lirth  of  modem  afitrooomy.  If  we 
hail  the  l!ab.  account  of  the  Creation  complete,  we 
should  in  all  proUibility  lind  therein  vtew«  em- 
iHKlying  tho^e  in  the  iirst  chap,  of  GenesiD.  Whnt 
may  be  regarded  aj4  a  poetiuU  aatrunomlrnl  vimv 
of  the  mtn  in  his  coarse  is  that  eontained  in  Ps 
la*-*,  where  the  '  tai«>.niacle  of  the  win'  in  nien- 
tioncit,  and  he  is  compared  to  'a  briilegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,    and  *  rejoicing  oa  a  strong 

*Th«  AMir  wonlfnrtlii<plAoet  Veni»i»i[<-n«nnvrett(l  DHIial, 
nK>r«  •torroctlT  Pclchbt  (diXitar),  cxvlained  u  Aabat  taikatiu 
'  thr  tl«t  Nftliat.'  or  'Utit  who)  dtocJiuhu.' 

I  II  la  lo  iM  notwl  Ibat  tha  H«b.  word  Utfl  to  mua,  ■nd  Id 
thli  rcaeuiblea  Ucoapboroa  (Heapem*) ;  but  the  nuD*  in  Anyr.. 
Anh.,  etc.,  !•  tarn.  Tha  nama  Lucifer,  uipUvd  to  Baton,  to  doe 
t«  Iflvronvnos  ftsd  tb«  FMJMn  of  the  Cnureh.  and  ftppiarmOy 
had  tUorijcfn  In  tha  lagand o(  tbe  fall  of  the  uiiels,  introduced 
Intn  th«  works  of  Btohop  Avltii%  tiM  poet  CaidmoD.  uid  Milton 
Id  f  «r.  Lott  (eJ.  Lk  Vfi»,  Itrr  VPft-). 

I  Hclinnbr  DAda  in  tha  tame  pMaaffe  SakMth  for  Siftulk .  and 
ruiu[«rea  Uita  word  with  the  ciuicltorm  Sak-kut,  on«  of  iha 
nMtw»  at  ih0  cod  Nioip.  wonhipped  of  old  tn  BabylonUL. 
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man  to  run  Iuh  coarae.'  Tliis  poetical  descriptioa 
of  the  sun.  however,  reminds  one  of  tho«e  Bab. 
cylinder -seals  on  which  tho  Kun-goil  is  rcprcsoDtcU 
as  a  man,  itota  wliom  niy;*  of  liglit  stream  forth  b« 
dazzling  that  t}iB  divine  attenTantit  who  open  the 
doors  which  enclose  him  are  obliged  to  look  tlie 
other  way  whilst  iwrforming  tUia  duty.'  The 
going  fortli  of  the  sun  '  from  the  end  of  heaven,' 
and  the  '  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it '  (v.*;,  refer, 
naturally,  to  the  daily  journey  of  lKo  stm,  which, 
aa  it  would  laecin  fruni  thi^  |ias«ige,  had  been 
noticed  to  be  a  curved  course  tn  the  heuvena.  Aa 
with  the  Hnhyloninns  and  Assyrianin,  the  huo  woa 
useil  to  mark  the  i»oint8  of  the  compo-ss,  coat  being 
I  the  rising  sun,'  west  '  the  setting  sun,'  etc.  The 
indiratiim  of  the  dilferent  parts  of  tho  day  from 
the  {Ktsition  of  the  sun  waj,  no  doubt,  from  aetiiat 
observation,  the  use  of  8un-dial«  {see  bwlowj  nut 
being  by  on^  means  eoninion  in  the  ancient  East. 
For  farther  lufonnation  aee  Sirs*. 

There  is  no  expreJi^  mention  of  ecllpKl  in  the 
Bible,  but  certain  expresMiiun!!,  such  as  '  1  will  cause 
the  auD  to  go  down  at  noun,  and  1  vril]  darken  tho 
ejirth  in  the  cluar  day '  (Am  8"),  havo  bt-en 
regarded  as  referring  to  something  of  the  kind.  In 
the  caae  of  the  above  quotation,  tlie  fact  that  noon 
Is  muntiunc<l  in  connexion  witli  the  oun  going 
down  might  well  refer  to  an  i^diiise. ;  but  in  the 
catw  of  Mic  3",  Zee  U",  Joel  2'"- »'  3'»,  which  were 
formerly  taken  to  refer  to  eclipses,  this  can  hardly 
lie  the  reference,  a«  the  phenomena  accomimnying 
the  obscuration  of  tho  »nn  and  the  moon  do"  not 
favour  that  view.  So  also  the  passing  reference  in 
Jcr  Ifj'  '  her  sun  in  cone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day,*  can  only  mean  tliat '  goo.1  fortune  has  ceaseii 
ftir  her.'  Heferenre  to  an  ec!ii>se  haj*  l»ecn  Been 
i\\m  ill  2  K  20",  Is  3S*,  where  the  shadow  going 
Wck  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  spoken  of ; 
but  real  obeert-ation  under  natural  cuntUtiuOM 
would  be  neccftHOjy  before  accepting  thi.s  as  being 
c<mrluf)ivo  or  even  iiroliable.  Thin  impjMiHed  eclipse 
hits  been  identified  with  an  annular  udipne  of  the 
aun  in  689  B.C.  (ilonanfjaet  in  the  Traiu.  Soc.  BiU. 
Arc/urolof/y,  vol.  iii.  p.  31  If.,  vol.  v.  p.  '201,  etc.) 
The  same  writer  also  understantls  Ezk  30'"  3'J'* '  to 
refer  to  the  total  eclipeie  of  the  ^un  io  d.c.  &56: 
but  there  ia  the  aame  objection  to  tliis  as  to  the 
supposed  reforencea  in  Micali.  Zecb.,  and  Joel. 

Tlie  Hebrews  had  more  than  one  word  for  the 
raoan(!tHe  Moon),  serving  to  designate  the  luininnry 
in  a  general  HLMirtC,  wlien  frill,  and  when  new.  The 
apparent  motions  of  the  moon  were  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  a^  it  wax  by  that  heavenly  body  that 
their  fcKtivals  were  IJ-xcd  ;  and  it  lias  u  apuciut 
imtMjrtnnce,  because  the  Ilcb.  year,  like  that  of  the 
Babylonians,  wa»  lunar,  and  waa  umxI  to  lix  '  aicns 
anU  scaaons'  more,  proltablv,  than  any  other 
heavenly  body.  The  moon  plarcd  a  part  junt  hh 
important  in  Hab.  astronomy,  for  th>-ri3  wai*  not 
only  a  largo  series  of  forecoata  connected  with  its 
movements,  bat  it  wa.i  al»o  ni^ed,  a.t  vntU  the 
Hebrews,  to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  thus  to  tix  the  dates  of  the  various  festivals, 
etfl.  (Fk.stivai,s).  The  Heb.  i<l«aof  the  moon  as 
'  tlie  leiiHer  light  to  rule  Llie  nl;;ht,'  lind»  it»i  00110  in 
tho  Bab.  account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (translated  above),  in  which  she  is  described 
a.s  tho  ruler  of  the  night,  the  indicator  of  the 
beginning  of  the  niontli.  and  oppatently  [by  her 
clianges)  the  divider  of  the  month  into  weoka.  It 
in  not  unlikely  tliat  the  Hebrews  learned  these 
astronomical  uses  of  our  satellite  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, prolwibly  at  some  early  pcriwi,  and  also 
during    tho    Captivity,     by    which    time     Bab. 

•  A  TM7  pr>et.lCKt  hymn  lo  UiB  min-Bwl,  frotq  lkini|>pa, 
deaortbea  ntm  when  gfAng  tn  nst,  and  opuka  of  the  irnwlEnM  at 
tha  bolU  and  tha  Attofhctlon  of  the  door  of  hvavui  on  Itla  arrlnl 
at  the  end  of  hto  dally  Journej. 
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Rotroncmy  Uud  uoUe  LTuat  progrew.  Eclipses  of 
the  moon  »tcm  not  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

In  all  nroliability  moot  of  the  nntJons  of  the 
ancient  Eaat  had,  liko  the  Lahylonians  and 
Aasyrians,  professional  astrologers,  by  wliom  tlie 
stars  were  consulted,  horoaco[>es  drawn,  and  luuky 
days  jiredicted,  for  such  as  wished  to  know  what 
the  fiilare  liad  in  Btor«  for  them,  bo  that  the^ 
might  '  know  the  onJinancas  of  huaven,'  and  their 
'  dominion  in  the  earth  '  (Job  3^].  The  Hehn-wK, 
however,  bwhi  to  have  Wen  lew  of  astroIoRerHthan 
the  nation*  around,  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  {I'^J 
cxhorta  them  not  to  learn  tlic  way  of  the  nations, 
and  not  to  he  dtMnaycd  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for 
tho  nations  were  dit^nmyed  at  them,  implying;  tttat 
tlie  lleht'eu'8,  at  lea^t  at  thitt  time,  did  mot  imitate 
•the  nations'  in  the  matttir  of  n.>*troIogy  to  any 
great  extent,  though  thcrewaa,  in  truth,  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  antinnity  and  reality  of  the  belief 
io  the  influence)!  of  the  stars  in  the  ancient  East  is 
well  brought  home  to  us  in  Deborah's  triumphal 
song,  where  she  says  '  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fonght  against  8i»ora '  (J^  &"),  which.  tboui;h  only 
a  poeticu  iigtire,  is  BunicK-ntly  charaotcriatio. 

Ohier,  howfiver,  tlian  the  alfiive,  are  the  many 
tablets  of  tho  Ituhyhinians  and  Aftsyrians  referring 
to  forecosta.  Throujrh  a  long  series  of  years,  prob- 
ably extending  into  four  millenniums,  tneae  nations 
seem  to  have  carried  on  obMtrvations,  whidi  they 
quoted,  with  the  omens  derived  from  current 
events,  for  future  reference.  Again  and  again, 
moreover,  we  meet  with  communii-ations  which 
passed  between  the  Assyr.  kings  and  the  a:*trulo^i^ni, 
u  which  the  fonuer  iiujuired  «'}iat  the  stars  mdi- 
cated  with  regard  to  A»Hy  via  and  the  nations  around. 
Thus  we  mevt  with  huvIi  predictinn-i  as,  '  If,  upon 
the  16tb  day  (of  the  month  Ah),  an  eclipse  happen, 
the  king  of  Akkad  will  die,  Nergal  {i.e.  nestifenre) 
will  destroy  the  land.'  •  !f,  on  the  I6th  day  (of  the 
month  Eliil),  nn  pcUpsi>  hnppfin,  the  kinj:  of  a 
foreign  land  orthe  king  of  Hatlv  uill  come  and  take 
tho  tlinniK.  liain  from  lieaven  and  ttoml  from  the 
channel  will  overilow.'  The  planets  and  the  sun 
and  moon  also  fumii^lied  onienH  of  a  similar  nature, 
for  it  was  sup^^K)!M-d  that  w  hat  had  hap[>ened  before 
would,  under  similar  astral  influences,  iiapiK'n  again. 

When,  acc-ordinglv,  the  Ilehrewa  came  into 
close  contact  and  relationship  ivith  the  Aasynanfl 
and  Babylonians,  they  found  them  to  be  nations 
among  whom  astrology,  far  from  being  forliidden 
and  in  disfavour,  wa3<  a  recognised  institution, 
renrt«d  to  by  nil,  from  the  king  downwards— u 
venerable  '  seience."  The  desire  to  Itnow  the  fulnre 
was,  no  doubt,  as  strong  in  the  breasts  at  tlie 
Hebrews  as  in  those  of  their  conqnerora,  and  they 
must  often  have  resorted  to  those  'astrologers,' 
•  Btargazers,"  and  'monthly  prognosticators  {Is 
47'")of  whom  the  proplielr.peaks  so  conlcnijiturjusly. 
The  ORtrolopera  ore  culled  0';r  "l^i^  ( ^^-r6), 
generally  rendered  'dividers  of  the  heavens'  ;  the 
stargaieVs  D'5?'S5  C'lf-7,  Ht.  'those  who  ga7.e  on 
the  stars*!  the  monthly  prognosticators  o*;"i'io 
C'c^p7,  AVm  *  tliat  give  knowledge  concerning 
the  months'  — probably  those  who  predicted  at 
every  new  moon  what  was  likely  to  bapiwn 
I  hi  ring  the  coming  month.  In  Dn  1**  2*  etc.,  the 
UV  has  rightly  'enchanters'  for  the  'afltrtiloi^ers' 
(w'^y'v)   of   tlui   A  V,   snd    tlie  saruu   n^niark    luihlH 

food  for  the  Aramaic  form  \'ctV  in  v.*^  etc  These 
'iblical  expresaiuns  for  the  various  kinds  of 
astrologers,  it  must  be  noted,  are,  to  all  appearance. 
true  Hebrew  words,  not  borrowings  rrom  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  slmwing,  in  all  pro- 
Itfibdity,  that  ctdestial  forecasts  were  far  from 
Wing  altogether  novelties  with  the  Hehrewa. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  they 
seem  to  have  bcon  generally  averse  to  divination  of 
this  kind,  partly  on  account  of  the  general  pro- 


hibition agaiUBb  the  une  of  divination  and  the 
practice  of  angnry  {l)t  IS""*,  2  K  21"),  partly 
oecaase  such  of  the  people  as  were  rigid 
monothoists  (and  among  these  we  must  cloas  all 
OT  writers)  looked  upon  the  hea^'eulv  bodies  aa 
the  objecta  of  adoration  by  the  Imathen  nations 
around,  and  mentioned  them  therefore  but  aeldom 
— [tartly  because  they  had  but  tittle  need  to  speak 
of  them,  but  uIho  because  they  witihed  to  avoid 
reference  to  those  things  likely  to  call  op  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  heathen  practices. 

T.  G.  PiSCHKS. 

ASTYAGES  {'Aarviynt,  to  Herodottis.  Xenophon  t 
Ai>syr.  IsCufigti)  wss  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Meilea,  and  succeeilcd  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  B.C,  fiS4.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  his  sister  was 
the  qneon  of  Nebuchadrezzar  of  Babylon,  and 
Cyrus  was  his  daughter's  son  by  a  Persian  father. 
According  to  Bel  and  tht  Vragon  (v."),  when  A. 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  '  Cyrus  of  Persia  re- 
ceived his  kingdom.'  Not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  succession.  Herotlotus  (i.  127-130),  con- 
firmed by  the  Annaivttic  Tablet  of  Cyrtts  {HP  2nd 
Sor.  V.  159)  records  that  when  A.  marched  against 
thedisoflTect^d  Persi an h  under  Cyrus,  his  own  troops 
deserted  him  or  would  not  light,  and  he  was  ue- 
featcd  and  taken  prisoner,  thus  losing  his  crown 
in  B.C.  M9,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  He  was  tho 
last  of  the  Unu  of  Median  kiugs  (known  on  the 
moniunent«  as  kings  of  the  ^landaK  who  bod 
reigned  ISO  yenrs — tho  list  being  as  follows  :— 
Deioces  (Daiukku),  B.C.  699-646;  Phrnorlea  (Fra- 
vortis),  B.C.  G4(i-624;  Cj-axrfres  (Kantjiriti),  B.C 
624-M4  ;  Astyages  (Istuvigu),  B.C.  684-M9. 

LintKATVxa— i7«rodotHf^  i.  12S-130 ;  RP  t.  lU  V.  (ef.  roL  lU. 
p.  zikl  0.1 :  S\or\i  vf  lAt  ^Mioni,  Uwlia.  ctit.  tlu.,  is. ;  Sayov, 
UCH  pL  4M  e. ;  TloK  Bai/.-Au^r.  GMchiohU,  pr.  VS.  4«S. 

T.  NiuoL. 
A8UR  ("Atfoifp,  AV  Arsop),  1  Es  .V'.— His  sons 
returned  auiuiit'  the  tumiile  servants  under  Zenib- 
babel.   Called  Uarhur{Tin-^,'Apo*;p),  Err*2",  Neb?". 

ASYLUM.— See  Rkfuok. 

ASYNCRITUB  ['.Kci-ynptrot,  'Affw-,  Aifjncritus), 
Ko  Iti'*.— A  ChriHtian  greeted  by  St.  I*nul  with 
four  otherw  *  and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them,' 
perhaps  members  of  the  same  smnll  community. 
The  nauio  oceurs  in  Rom.  Ins.  CIL  vL  12.5(15,  of 
a  freedman  of  AngtistUH.  See  Sanday  and  I  It^ndlam, 
JiomaTui,\>.  427.  Tor  later  traditions,  wliirli  may  be 
neglected,  %eGActaSnnct,,  .^pril.  i.  741  ;  June,  iv.  0. 

A.  C.  Hl^AULAM. 

ATAD  (tpij?  n*i  'thorn'),  Gn  SO""".— Appears 
to  have  been  '  over  Jordan  '  (see  AtlEL-MlZRAJMlj  a 
threshing-floor  on  tho  rood  to  Hebron.  The  site 
is  unknown, 

ATAR  (A  'Krip,  R  omits,  AV  Jatal),  I  Ks  5««.— 
His  eons  were  among  tho  porters  or  (hK»r-keei«erB 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabcl.  Called  ACer,  Ezr 
2*»,  Neh  7«. 

ATARAH  [1^99),  wife  of  Jerahmecl  and  motlier 
of  Onamd  Ch  2*). 

ATARGATIS.— Tlie  wornlup  of  this  Syrian 
goddess  is  nowhere  named  in  the  canonical  books, 
out  in  2  Mae  l'^'^  mention  is  made  of  a  leniide  of 
Atargatis  (RV  Atergatls)  at  Camion  in  Oilead 

i' KrafrjaTtlov* KTtpyaTttQP,  A,  the  former  being  shown 
>y  inscriptions  to  be  tlie  more  correct  form  of  the 
name).  In  inscriptions  discovered  at  Delos  this 
goddess  is  cenerally  joined  with  Adod,  and  once 
nhe  is  styled  'AAaoSlrrf  'Ard/ryorit.  In  Paleatiuo  the 
principal  seat  of  nor  worahiji  wasat  Ashkelon,  where 
she  waa  probably  identihed   with   the   Heavenly 


ATAROTH 

Aphrodite  (whose  temple  U  nnmol  by  Herodotus, 
i.  1U5).  Another  famous  shrine  of  AuirgaliH  woa 
at  Uierapolia,  or  Uambyco  (MBbag),  on  the 
Enphrates  (Laciaii,  Dt  iynn  Dea,  14 ;  Pliny,  l/Ut. 
Nat.  V.  23).  At  both  thene  shrinen  aacred  fiiih 
ivere  kept,  and  at  Aslikelun  the  goddess  herself  vtia 
rcpreaented  as  a  woman  with  a  bslt'a  tail  (Lacian, 
^c. ;  comp.  Ovid,  Metam.  W.  44-46).  Acconling  to 
the  Gr.  Tcrsion  of  the  legend,  Atar^atis,  or  Derceto 
(to  lue  the  shorter  lorm  of  the  nanio,  more 
commonly  fnand  in  Cr),  \faa  a  maiduu,  iuBpircd 
by  A|>hrodito  with  lovu  for  a  youth  who  waii 
wor«liiI)]>i[ig  at  her  shrine.  By  him  Dercvto 
became  the  mother  of  a  daughter ;  hut,  lilled  with 
shame,  shf  thmw  herself  into  the  water  at  Asli- 
kelon,  or  at  Hicrapotis,  wherenpon  she  wii«  cimnpwl 
into  a  fish  (Died.  Sic.  ii.  4J.  According  to  Hygimis, 
Attron,  iL  30,  alio  was  saved  by  a  &s\\.  The  chilrl, 
who  had  been  exposed,  was  brought  up  at  the 
iemplo  of  Aphrmlite,  and  became  the  famotut 
Aasj'rian  qneen  SL-mininii». 

Older  derivations  of  the  name  have  become 
obsolete  aince  the  discovery  on  coins  and  Pal* 
myrene  inacriptions  of  the  true  Sem.  form  of  the 
Dame  nnjnny  or  vynnr.  In  tlie  first  part  of  thta 
word  we  may  reooguise  the  Aram,  form  of  the  name 
which  appcant  in  Asayr.  aa  IshlAr,  in  llcb.  tut 
Ashlorctn  (n^y),  and  in  Phmnician  as  A^larte 
^iT^rK)-  Comp.  also  'A$i(a  in  Strabo,  xvi.  27. 
"^he  second  portion  of  the  name  is  usuully  under- 
stood to  be  tlic  title  of  nnother  deity,  Ati  or 
Attah,  whoae  name  ia  found  in  Melito,  Apoloyj/ 
(Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  v.  1228),  on  inscriptions  from 
Ph<»nic)a  and  |in  proper  names)  from  Palmyra, 
and  perhaps  also  in  such  {tersonnl  niunes  a? 
Alyattes^  Sadyattes,  etc.  For  the  comj>oiiud  tiaine 
we  might  then  compare  Astar-Cbemosh  of  the 
Moabitc  Stone.  Ln[;arde,  however,  shows 
iSHttheUunnai,  \.  77}  that  this  explanation  \»  not 
free  from  ditTicnltiea.  The  (tr.  Icf'und,  the  Bacred 
fi:di  at  Ashk«lon  and  Hierapolia,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Atargutis  as  half  woman,  half  fish,  all 
point  to  an  orifrinal  connexion  between  this 
goddoas  and  the  water ;  and  she  is  probably  a 
personification  of  the  fertilising  power  of  water. 

Camion,  a  town  which  may  probably  bo  ideiiiified 
with  Aahteroth'kamaim  (dn  14*),  was  taken  and 
deetro^'ed  by  .ludas  Maccalxeus  ditrin}*  an 
expedition  into  Oilead  aliout  B.C.  1R3,  and  the 
inhabitants  who  fled  to  the  temple  of  AtJircatia 
were  oat  to  death  (ii  Mao  I2"'-»  cf.  1  Mao  0»*^ ; 
Joa.  Ant.  Xii.  riii.  4). 

LmuuTVKi.— On  AUrcBttt,  an,  furthvr.  Bftndtuln  In 
Bwirk'*  Rtol-Kiuyii.*  I.  im'Ad;  Vigouroux,  IM'-l.  do  to  Aiblc, 

fcllW;  S^Uillnr,  UJPiL  I.  Ut,  Indax,  p.  »l  f. ;  W.  ItSmtLb, 
'p.  160'-  U.  A.  Whits. 

ATABOTH  (nVnja_,  n^;^,  *  crowns '),  the  name  of 
several  towna  east  and  west  of  Jordan. — 1.  Atarotii, 
Nq  32*-",  is  in  tM>th  places  named  next  Dibon, 
which  is  identilied  with  the  present  Dhib&n  (see 
DliiON-),  and  Ataroth  is  doubtleiu  KhUrbet  'A  Itarvs 
on  Jf.bfi  'Attar^s,  which  latter  may  be  the  Atroth- 
ehophan  of  v.".  It  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Ma- 
«liieni«,  where  the  Bnptiat  was  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  The  objection  that  it  is  fsaid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  eliildren  of  Gad,  while  this  si t« 
is  in  the  terrilury  of  Heuben,  would  appiv  also  to 
Dibon  and  Aroer ;  tt  onlv  proves  that  tfie  tribes 
were  greatly  intermingled,  or  at  first  aided  one 
another  (as  Jg  1')  in  connuering  and  posAessing 
their  territories.  2.  Jos  10',  a  town  on  tlie  border 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  towards  its  weatero  ex- 
tremity. Condor  rccogni!*ea  it  in  tlio  modern 
Ed-Ddruh,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Die  liill  whtL-h  lies 
south  of  lletlihoroD-the-netlier.  3.  Ataroth-addar, 
JoaltP  18",  apparently  thu  Kame  tm  IIib  pruCHding. 
4.  Joa  lA'',  a  town  on  tlie  same  boundary  ol  Ephraim 
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and  Manaaseh,  but  towards  its  tasttm  extremity, 

next  Ntuirath  (which  see).  Conder  nuggeata  Tell 
ct-Trftny  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  IChQrlwt  Koswal, 
also  called  Kh.  et-Taiyireh.  The  name  in  lost. 
IJOmeh,  the  Fdumia  of  the  Onomasticon,  with  its 
ancient  roek-cut  tombs,  is  about  the  place  one 
would  look  for  it.  Three  places,  one  4  miles  north 
of  Bomaria,  a  second,  C  mitea  north  uf  liuthel,  a 
third,  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  now  bear  the 
name  AtAra,  but  era  unniuued  in  Scripture.  8. 
Atroth -betb-Joab,  1  Ch  !2^,  possibly  =  A tArites. 
A  family  i:*  more  probably  meant  than  a  place. 

A.  HKKDIiRSOK. 

ATER.— 1.  (Tc^f '  binder  *  t)  The  ancestor  of  oorUin 

templw    jKtrt^jrs  who    returned   with  Zenibbabel, 

V.7X  a"*-",  Neh  7"-«.    2.  (A  'AnJ/,.  B  'KtAp,  AV 

Atereziai,   reading   'Ar^/i   'Efcxloi/   as    onu    M-ord) 

1  Es  5" ;  cf.  Ezr  2".  His  suns  returned  with 
Zcmbbabe.].  The  title  '(son  of)  Hezekinti'  waa 
pFubably  given  to  distinguish  hini  from  Ater  (1). 

H.  St.  J.  lUACKEHAY. 

ATEBGATI8.— See  ATAKOATiii. 

ATETA  (A  'ATi^d,  B  om. :  AV  TcU.  from  the 
Aldine  TV**),  1  Ea  6*>=B&tiU,  Ezr  2«,  Noh  7". 

ATUACH  [■v;3.),  1  S  30".— An  unknown  town  in 
tlic  south  of  Judah. 

ATHAIAH  (^t;^),— A  man  of  Jndah  dwelling  in 
JcriiH.  (Neh  11*).     Sec  GENEALOGY. 

ATHALIAH    {n^n^     *whom    J'   has    dragged 

roughly '),'  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jexcbel  (2  K  8^), 
calhid  daughter  of  Omri,  2  K  8",  2  Ch  22=.  She 
marrio«l  Jehoram,  son  uf  Jehushaphat,  king  of 
Judah  (2  K  8'*.  2  Ch  18»  21«) ;  and  as  she  inherited 
her  mother's  strong  character,  her  influence  for  evil 
was  predominant  over  both  her  hu.-tbnnd  and  her  son 
12  k  »'•■",  2  Ch  a?'*).  Under  her  inHucnco  the 
cult  of  the  Zidonian  Itaal  prevailed  in  Judah  to 
such  a  dpgroe  that  the  temple  of  J*  i*"aa  *  broken 
up'  (2  Ch  24'),— the  materials  being  probably 
used  for  the  temple  of  Coal,— so  that  a  thorough 
restoration  was  needed  in  the  following  reign, 
On  the  death  of  Afia/iah,  Athaliah,  who  enjoyed 
already  muulL  authority  as  queen  mother,  and 
probal'tly  had  a  consiaerable  following  among 
tlie  ueoplo,  procured  the  mai«acre  of  all  her  grand' 
chitdren,  Joosh  alone  escaping,  and  Athaliali  was 
queen  of  Israel  for  six  years.  No  particulars  u« 
recorded  of  her  reign,  but  the  circumstances  of 
her  deposition  are  related  ininatcly.    According  to 

2  K  11,  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  liavin)^'  won  over 
'  the  caplaiutf  over  hundruda,  of  the  Carites  and  of 
the  guard,'  arranged  that  the  [xirtion  of  them  who 
formed  the  temiilu  guard  on  thu  Sabbath  day 
should  lie  posted  in  throe  ecioal  divistons  at  the 
throe  main  approaches  to  the  temple,  i.e.  [a]  the 
entry  from  the  nalace  (Jos. ;  cf.  1  K  10^,  2  K  1G'>); 
[b)  'the  gate  »ur';  (c)  'the  gate  liebind  the 
guard'  (Ewald's  idea  {MS  \v.  p.  13S],  that  'the 
watefi  of  the  king's  house'  means  the  usual  palace 
guard,  seem«  inconsistent  with  .lehoia^la's  words  in 
V,') ;  while  the  otlter  twocumpanies  should  not  go 
ofT  guard  as  usual,  but  'cuinnass  the  king  round 
alxjut*  wherever  he  went.  Additiuuul  buluinuily 
was  given  to  the  piocceJings  by  the  u»u  made  of 
l^iivid's  de*iicntod  armour.  See  JoAsn.  Itoused 
by  the  unusual  noise  caused  by  the  acclamations 
which  greeted  the  coronation  cf  Jua)t)i,  Athaliah 
come  into  the  temple  alone,  lier  gmtnl  having  bven 
l-revented  from  following  her  (.Jon.  Ant.  ix.  vii.  3). 
i'he  truth  llahhed  ujk>b  her  at  once  ;  '  she  rent  her 
cluthes,     and     cried,     Treason,     treason  I'    Any 

*Ch(7n«  nvirr-KU  the  AiMyr.  root  Snv  'Ui  b«nliMOins  rKst' 
la»\atl*iHty,  'Ud>'.'  'quMn']:  then  AthslUha'J"  Is  Bulled.' 
(Sm  Kxpo*.  tima,  vU.  4S4,  US,  viU.  48.) 
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iiymitathy  that  might  have  been  evoked  wha 
cowed  by  the  overwhelming  dUplay  of  force.  The 
Micred  precinrta  niij^ht  not  hv  jiollutetl  with  liur 
hlood,  'ao  they  miuie  way  for  her,'  and  she  iMt'wc<l 
ont,  and  wan  Blmck  ilnnn  '  by  the  way  tif  th« 
horses'  entry  to  tlie  king's  hoiit<;e.'  The  variations 
oi  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  23)  irom  thia  account  are 
characteristic  Under  the  serond  temple,  uiiolr- 
cmucised  foreigners  were  nut  (xirmitted  to  approach 
holy  thinp*:  lie  therefore  suIiMlitutes  for  'the 
Caritca  and  tlio  f^mrd'  thu  coursui  of  privntti  and 
Invites  whose  weeks  of  service  he}.Tin  nnd  ended 
respectively  on  that  Sablmth.  Thpy  are  iK)»t<*d  at 
(a)  'the  kinj^'s  houiie,'  {b)  'the  cate  of  the 
fonndation*  (fc^  for  -no),  {e]  'the  doora.'  The 
cnptaiQS — five  in  numl«r,  whaw  names  are  given — 
having  been  thus  deprived  of  their  men,  are  re- 
presjcnteil  as  'set  over  the  host'  (v.'*),  i.«.  the 
whole  iinjMilauon  catiahle  of  hearing  HmiH.  and  are 
obli-ied  to  '  (fo  altout  in  Juiluh,  mid  uuUier  the 
Levites  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Jadan,  and  the 
heads  of  fnthera'  houses,'  to  JeroBolem.  The 
yonn;;  kinff  is  publicly  prcaonted  to  'all  the 
congrepatioQ,'  not,  as  in  Kinji»,  secretly  to  the 
captains  elono.  The  people,  who  take  a  very 
suLordinal-e  part  in  Kings,  fill,  with  the  L(.'vit<i» 
not  on  dutv  (cf.  2  Ch  5").  the  temple  coiirti^.  Thiitt, 
while  in  kingtt  tlie  deposition  of  Athallah  i-s 
efTectcd  by  a  suddt-n  coup  d'Htit  carried  out  by  the 
high  priest  and  foreign  mereenarie-s,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  against  a  popular  rining  ui 
Athaliah's  favour;  in  Chron.  it  is  the  act  of  the 
whole  nation,  conntitntionally  represented  by  the 
eccluKiost ical  and  (-Ivil  autburitien,  and  it  is  exe- 
cuted iu  the  most  delibemtxi  and  urdL'iIy  fa«liion. 

'The  fions*  of  ALlmliah.'  2  Ch  "IV,  has  been 
explained  to  mean  (n)  Ahaziah  and  his  brethren 
Wiore  they  were  carried  away,  2  Ch  21"  (Joh. 
Ant.  IX.  viii.  2) ;  or  (6)  the  prieats  of  Baal  (Jerome, 
Qu.  Ilch.,  in  lac.);  or  {c)  her  illegitimate  children. 

2.  I  Ch  h^,  a  Benjamite  dwelling  in  Jems.  3. 
Ezr  8',  father  of  Jtwhaiah,  who  wjw  one  of  Kjn-a's 
companions.  N.  J.  D.  WlilTJC 

ATUARIH  (Q'lP^rr  th),  No  2l>.— Either,  &  proper 
name  of  a  place  from  which  the  ronte  was  n&med  ; 
BO  ItV  'the  way  of  Atliarim,'  as  LXX, — or,  'the 
way  of  iriitks,  i.«.  a  regular  caravan  roaJd  (cf. 
Arab.  ' Ukr,  a  trace).  The  rendering  of  .-W,  '  way 
of  tUe  apiet*,'  followM  Targ.  and  Syr. ;  c'lnw  may  then 
be  n  plur.  of  "vm  in  a  sense  aliglitly  dilferent  from 
that  ^'Iven  above,  or^oip  'spies.'  The  '  way  of 
Atlianin'  \v\M  then  be  that  demiribed  in  Nu  IS'*'-^. 


See  lloiiMAH. 


A.  T.  Chapman. 


ATHENIANS  ('AffijKor«,  An  1""  ;  'Ar^i  'Ker,»aXot, 
W  AV,  itV  'men  of  Athens').— InJiabitauta  of 
Athens. 

ATHGNOBID&  (*A0qt^M,  1  Mae  15»^),  a  friend 
of  AiiticK  hus  VII.  Sidetm.  When  Antiochus  had 
gained  some  wuccowca  againxt  Tryplum,  he  sent 
Athenobius  to  JemsLlaiii  to  renumsirate  with 
Sintou  Mai-t-alKcu-t  for  the  occn[)ation  of  Jopjin, 
(iozara,  ttia  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  certain 
places  oottdde  Juda'a.  Simon  was  orderetl  to  sur- 
render hifl  conqaesta  or  to  pay  an  imicmnity  uf 
IOCh)  talents  of  silver ;  but  lie  refuwrd  to  promi^iu 
more  than  100  tAlcnts,  and  wiUi  thi«  answi-.r  A. 
was  obliged  to  return  in  iuLlignatlon  to  the  king. 

H.  A.  WiiiTK. 

ATHENS  ('Aff^r<u).-St.  Paul  having  sent  Timo- 
theus  awav,  '  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athene 
alone'  (I  Th  3').  From  Ac  17  we  learn  what  he  did 
and  said  during  Iii.s  solitary  stay.  Leaving  o-side 
t-lifl  liistory  of  A.,  1  dliall  deticril*  the  aspect  of  tliis 
famous  city  in  St.  Paul's  epoch.  St.  Patd,  like 
ApoUomiu  of  XfoaA,  landed  at  the  Pineiut,  and, 


like  him,  would  have  walked  to  A.  by  tlie  new 
road,  called  liuraaxitoa,  which  ran  north  of  tho 
ancient  roadway,  already  encumbered  with  the 
niins  of  the  great  wall  of  Pericles. 

PiiUManiaa,  in  hiit  ilenrription  of  A.  (i.  I.  4),  and 
Philostratus,*  relate  that  along  thla  road  were 
raised  at  inten'als  alt-ara  to  the  unknown  gods. 
St.  Paul  marked  these,  and  worked  them  into  his 
argrument  against  po];^tlici.Nni,  addreasot  ujxm  thu 
Areopagua  to  the  otoict  and  Kriicureaua.  On  bis 
left  hand,  as  he  entered  the  I  irtrna  gate  of  the 
city,  St.  Paul  skirt^-d  the  Ccramicus  or  ancient 
burinlground,  whore  we  Ftill  see,  bored  by 
recent  excuvations,  some  of  the  old  sculptured 
tombstones  ;  to  look  upon  which  is  a  revelation  to 
us  of  the  noble  ami.  in  its  calm  self-restraint,  almost 
divine  regret  with  which,  in  tho  fourth  oentury  H.c, 
Athenian  workmen  could  depict  doath  and  the  last 
farewells  of  mortjUw. 

Innumerable  Ijooths  of  oHve,  fniit,  and  Qsh 
sellers  were  no  doubt  set  np  then  as  now  round  tho 
entrances  to  the  city.  St.  Paul  would  push  his 
way  post  these,  ana,  leaving  to  hid  left  the  noble 
temple  of  Theseus,  which  remains  intact  in  its 
grandeur,  he  would  enter  the  Agora.  Here  his 
eye  fell  an  portico  after  portico,  painted  by  the 
brush  of  famous  nrtia>Ut,  and  adorned  with  the 
noblHut  statQea.  But  St.  Paul  woubl  nut  have 
admir»1  these  so  much  as  the  tower  and  water- 
clock  of  Andronicus,  telling  ont  to  him  the  hours 
of  his  Folitory  waiting.  This  Btill  stands  to-day, 
along  with  a  fe«'  ruinous  arcades,  the  solo  remnant 
of  an  architectural  fplcndonr  which  eclii)*«d  that 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomu  of  Pisa,  or  of  tne  PiazHi 
di  San  Marco  of  Venice.  The  im[irc»Hiun  which 
tha  latter  makes  on  one  of  us  to-day  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  which  St,  Paul  would  have 
liecn  sensible  as  he  entered  the  Athenian  Agora ; 
if  at  Ic'iut  he  could,  in  »|>ltc  of  hi.t  Semiliam,  have 
felt  the  charm  of  the  hiKhe^t  plastic  arU 

The  Agura  wom  (loniiniilud  on  \i»  south  side 
by  tlie  abnipt  hill  of  Mars  and  the  Ktill  muro 
impressive  heights  of  the  Aeroi>olii«,  and  it  was 
such  a  place  of  resort  b«  i«  to-day  tlio  I'iaxxa 
Sftn  Marco  at  Venice.  There  St.  I'aul  foiind 
himself  amidst  the  throng  of  'all  the  Athenians 
and  Atraugers  wlio  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  tiling.' 
In  the  StoR  Poecil^  )ie  met  wilh  tlie  sncce.tHori* 
of  Zeno,  the  StoicH,  wilh  whuni,  a«  with  the 
Epicureans,  be,  like  a  second  Socrat«s,  *  disputed 
daily."  And  perhaps  when  he  wearied  of  these 
discussions,  and  of  the  noise  of  the  rich  men's 
slaves  cbalTcring  over  their  puri.-hai)es,  or  of  tlto 
porters  thronging  round,  of  the  quack  doctors 
and  luarbers,  he  may  have  pas<H:d  on  by  the 
Via  Tripodum  and  have  gained  the  theatre  of 
DionysuH  on  the  H«uth  mdeof  the  AcroTMilirt,  there 
to  witness,  perhaps,  the  pcrfonnance  of  a  play  of 
liuripides  or  Mcnandor  j  or  he  may,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Agora,  have  pone  up  by  the  temple  of 
thf)  Furiea  to  the  Arropolis.  and  have  mountoil  the 
steps  of  the  ProjjyWa  of  Mne>?icle«,  whose  columns 
tttill  remain  to  awu  u.'*with  llieir  nubliiiic  harmony. 
Having  thus  gained  tho  platform  of  the  AcroiH>li», 
he  would  wander  through  a  forest  of  the  most 
perfect  btatucs,  pacing  round  that  mo^t  glorious 
ithrine  nnd  monument  of  all,  tho  temple  of  the 
virgin  goddess  At!it;ia%  whose  power  and  attri- 
butes were  dcstineil  with  the  triumpli  of  St.  Paul's 
now  gospel,  and,  after  an  epicli  briefer  than  that 
which  had  alrejwly  elnp^eil  niiice  its  erection,  to 
pass  on  by  seemmg  inheritance  to  the  Hltutsod 
Virgin  of  tiie  orthodox  Greek  ChurclL 

•  Philostratus,   VH.    Apothm.  fl.  2:  rmlfittrrlMt    5ri»   Tt  wtfl 

ht.ftt^m  Smtt*i  n^»>r«u.  Tliii.  vt  nnirw.  ntvn  Co  Bt  Paul's  own 
day. 
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St  Paul  *diapute<l  in  the  fiynaj.;ogiie  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  ilevont  jierVjns'  (Ac  17").  It 
hoA  been  thought  that  the  ullt!  of  thU  syna'^ogue 
may  be  Uxcd  by  a  slab  found  in  tbo  ancient  district 
of  Koropus  at  the  foot  of  Hyniettu»,  bearing;  the 
legend  ;  a&nf  ^  ri'\7}  joS  Ki'^tof,  Sinaioi  tiat\f{'ffowTai 
tw  B&rp  (Pa  US'").*  But  lliia  ijt  u  mununient  only 
of  the  third  or  fonrth  century,  and  in  of  Chmtian 
origin.  Other  RtaW,  however,  have  been  recovered 
in  A.  bearing,'  Jewish  ini^eriptiona,  and  marking 
the  burial-place*  of  Greek  Jews.  And  we  have 
in  the  wxiiinKs  of  the  Jew  I'hito,  by  a  single 
generation  eftrlier  than  St.  Paul,  and,  lilce  him,  an 
ardent  apostle  of  monotheism,  some  praphic 
alluaiona  to  A.,  witither,  no  doubt,  he  went,  like 
Horace,  as  to  the  chief  centre  of  art  and  i>)iilosophy. 
For  A  was  the  univerpity  city  of  tJie  Roman  world, 
aa  It  wan  also  the  fociui  ironi  which  the  iiaiTed  rays 
of  learning  radiated  to  Tarsus.  Antioch.  and 
Alexandria.  In  his  youthful  essay  on  the  theme 
that  every  good  num  is  free,  I'hilo  dccljirea  the 
AUicnians  to  Iw  the  keciiebt-sif^htcd  mentally  of 
the  Greeks  ['EW-firuv  6ii.-i<(>Ki^^ar<H  Sid^om*),  and 
Miyn  that  A.  ik  to  Greece  what  tlio  pu[iil  lit  to  the 
eye,  or  the  renmn  to  the  Huul.f  And  in  these 
wordii,  which  follow  in  the  Fame  context,  he 
doubtleflB  describes  a  scene  which  he  had  actually 
witjuuisod — 

■It   WM  only  )r«rt«nl*y  that  tlie   KCton   wete   exhnjlUne 
Ingadf,  and  were  reciting  thorc  l&moui  llne«  of  Euripides — 
"  Kor  Freedoni  i*  •  iiatiw  lUI  prectoua, 
Kren  tf  »  mui  tuth  Liule  thereof. 
Let  him  eeteem  buaaelf  to  li*ve  ifr»t  lichec." 
'Then  I  behcM  thot  iJl  the  trpectalun  Xood  uytsw  tiptoe  wiUi 
raeHement.  wid  witb  loud  ch<>er>  &atl  atmuInK]  crice  nnlnnshd 
tt»^  emIeuM  of  the  Kntlnittnt  no  Im  tlun  their  »ppUu«*  of  e 
pMt,  tiut  not  only  f  lorUed  FVecilom  in  deed,  bui  clcirilletl  lU 
lerjr  name.* 

Such  was  the  Impre&'non  whieh  A.  made  on  a 
cultured  Jew.  who  yet  reprobated  not  lena  keenly 
than  St.  Paul  the  worship  by  man  of  tho  workn  of 
hia  own  hands  -,  and  w*e  may  well  believe  that  St. 
Paul's  heart  alno  beat  high  aa  he  entered  so  famous 
a  city. 

CoDtempomry  writers  give  the  Athenians  the 
same  characteristics  of  over-religiousneHs  and 
ventatUe  curiontity  a«  does  St.  Haul.  One  of  thexe 
witneiu«es  ih  hinixelf  a  Jew^  namely  Josephua  the 
historian,  who  declares  {Contra  Ap.  \\.  VI)  the 
Athenians  to  lie  the  most  pious  of  the  Greeks  [roM 
et^c^ftrrdroif  tQp  'K\X»i»'wi').  Testimony  of  like 
cfTeci  is  rendered  by  Livy,  ilv.  27  :  Athenaa  indo 
pleaas  quJdem  ct  ipsas  uetustate  famie,  multa 
tamcn  ui»cnda  ha1>entes ;  arcem,  fiortus,  nmrus 
PinL*cura  urbi  iungenteii.  .  .  .  Simulacra  Deorum 
horninnniqiic,  omni  j:cnere  et  materioe  et  artiiim 
inRipiia.  I'etroniHs  Arliiter,  Sat.  c.  1",  unkindly 
hints  that  it  was  eoflier  to  find  >;ods  in  A.  than 
men  :  Utiqne  nostra  regio  Lam  pra'.^entibiis  plena 
est  KuminibUB,  ut  fuciliua  jxissia  Deum,  quam 
homineni  inueuire.^ 

Nor  was  the  deBlre  of  the  Athentana  to  hear 
aomcthing  new  unnatural.  For  their!*  waa  a  city 
withont  commercf,  bnt  whose  traditions  and 
memories  led  many  who  had  leisure  and  liked 
diflooaaion  to  resort  thttlier.  Among  Alciphron'a 
Letter?  (ii.  3)  is  one  by  Meiiander  the  poet,  relating 
liow  he  had  declined  the  invitntion  of  Ptolemy  to 
|**;ivc  A.  and  settle  in  Ale.vandria,  In  this 
charminiijeM  rVcsprit  we  get  a  picture  of  A.  In  its 
decatlcncti,  wliinli  .thowii  how  delightful  a  place  it 
wsM  to  live  in  for  religious  persons  of  leisure  and 
cultivation. 

*  See  Inter.  A  tile.  <vt,  ttonana.  i04  end  SMb-^MT. 

tCI.  Uiilan,  Parodist  KtsaitucJ,  tr.  £40:  '  Atheni  the  ex«  of 
Greece,  ntother  of  srM.* 

1  riitliMtr  I'l-  Aifllonli  Tpantv,  \r.  10,  seyi  ol  lite  ftrophcl 
Ihel  li*  •■■  ■  -  :">  lieXif.,.  (Tt.S-  c<A*#vTBr  nit  'A^riAiw-r 

iJlu.  ►•ij  rt.       The    fxiH'rir^nces  of  Apolloniti*— e 

Bwre  »int\-.  -  r  tl)<ui  nifjsi^m  ALbcni  were  cuhoiuljr 

riuular  u>  Uk«6  oj  u^  ctmjAmponuy  St.  l^uL 


LiTHKiTvna — Con.vbc*ro  mud  Bowtoo.  di.  X. ;  Wonltwortli'e 
AtAmu  and  All\<a;  and  the  cUmoal  world  ol  Leake,  Grot* , 
Tliiriw^all,  CurtJiM,  Wachnnuth,  Umc'jniviiiK,  iftadt  At/i^n  in 
MitUlalUr  ;  A.  UomnuNo,  Athemx  Ckriitianit. 

Y.C.    CoNVBEAKK. 

ATHLAI  {'Vcc  perhaps  for  n:Vfia).— A  Jew  who 
nmnied  a  foreign  wife  [Etr  10",  1  Es  tP»").  Sco 
GF-NKAI-OOY. 

ATIPHA  ('Ar«^),  1  Es  5».— See  Hatipha. 

ATONEMENT.— By  its  derivation  this  word  do- 
Bcnbci  Ihii  cettmg  *at  one'  or  reconciliation  of  two 
parties  who  lia%e  been  estranged.  It  is  iiJ<ed  in 
tlie  Kngli»h  Bible  aa  Uio  equivalent  for  various 
farms  of  llie  root  "iB3  in  OT,  and  for  KaToWtt'j'jj  in 
NT.  The  verb  ie3  (to  cover)  is  used  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  Kacriflees  at  the  original  conso- 
cration  of  the  high  priest  and  the  altar  (lix  20", 
Lv  8",  Ezk  43**  etc.)f  and  of  tlio  annual  sacrifices 
fur   the   renewal  of  the  consecration  of  the  hi^h 

triesL  and  his  household,  of  tho  people,  and  of  the 
ibcrnacle  {Lv  IS'^otc.),  ou  thedaj-  called  expressly 
'  the  l>ay  of  Atonement.' 

It  is  uaed  also  to  descrilxs  the  cOcct  of  the 
sacrificee  offered  on  behalf  of  Uic  nation  and  of 
individual  Israelites,  occuaionally  in  connexion 
«ith  the  'whole  burnt  olTermg'  (Lv  1*),  but  more 
frequently  In  conaexiun  with  the  variouA  forms  of 
*  Bin  '  antf  '  tre»pa*w'  olferings  (Lv  J^  etc.,  Nn  5*], 
the  prB.-«'ribed  acknowledgment  of  guilt  or  de- 
filement incurred  accidentally  or  in  ignorance. 

it  la  used,  besiiieA,  to  de«cril)e  the  etTect  of  the 
intOTCoasion  of  Moses  at  Sinai  (Kx  Sa**),  of  the 
incense  offered  by  Aaron  (Nu  16**),  and  of  PhinehaH' 
summary  judumcnt  on  Zimri  (Hu  25"J.  TI)o 
oli'encea  for  which  ntoneniRnt  is  accepted  in  these 
casea  go  far  hcyoad  anyilitng  with  whicli  the 
Lovitical  sacrihces  were  appointed  to  deal,  and  bo 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  hojre  of  atonement  for 
'  moral  oflcncea  as  suub  '  expressed  in  Ps  66*  78" 
79^,  cf.  Pr  16*,  Dn  9**. 

The  saiiHi  verb  when  it  deecribos  the  direct 
action  of  t'rod  is  translated  •  to  pardon '  (2  Ch  30", 
cf.  Kzk  ir,a). 

The  subst.  -*i  (TAX  Xi:^/wi'= '  ranwim,'  cf.  Mk 
10"|  is  nscd  of  '  blood  money'  (F.x  21*'.  Nu  35"). 
sanctioned  on  behalf  of  a  man  gored  by  on  ox,  but 
not  in  a  ea^te  of  homicide ;  and  of  the  half-shekel 
paid  at  a  census  (Kx  30'^). 

n-p3  (LXX  Ti  l\aa-n)(iiQv)  =  the  mercy-Boat. 

Two  points  in  regarrl  to  the  provi-sion  for  atone- 
ment under  the  old  covenant  ileserve  especial 
attention.  First,  this  provision  is  luwribed  directly 
to  itivine  appointment.  The  sw^rilicca,  therefore, 
nhilu  beormg  witness  to  the  existence  of  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  nmn's  communion  with  God, 
were  giuirdod  agaiuBt  the  grofls  mi.sinterpretation 
which  would  rcprcjicnt  l}n>ni  as  human  devices  for 
overcoming  Gott's  reluctance  to  forgive.  Second, 
the  power  of  atonement  resided  in  tho  blood,  as 
eontaining  the  life  of  the  Hacriticial  victim  (I-v 
17").  Under  cover  of  the  blood  of  a  victim  alain 
liy  ]iis  own  hand  in  acknowledgment  uf  the 
righteousness  of  the  diWne  judgment  on  his  nu, 
and  in  virtue  of  tlm  life  etill  quick  within  it, 
liberated  rather  tlian  dc«troyt«l  by  death,  and 
brought  by  consecrated  h.ind»  into  direct  contact 
with  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence,  the  wor- 
i^liipper,  in  spite  of  his  defilement,  might  hiiuaeli 
draw  nigh  to  God. 

In  NT,  though  the  thought  is  fundamental,  and 
finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  forms,  e.g.  Forgive- 
ness, PropilMition,  Hwleiuption,  the  word  Attme. 
niont  or  its  equivalent  RHConciliation  {KoraWayi^,  in 
LXX  practically  i-unlinua  to  '2.  Mac  5")  is  found 
onlvinSCo  5""^  Ho  5""- 1  J",  cf.  Col  l^.  Here,  as 
in  <jT,  the  u»e  of  the  word  presupposes  an  estrange- 
ment betwei-n  Ood  and  moo.    On  man's  side  tiiia 
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estr&ngement  is  tlie  direct  conaoquence  of  hU  Bin. 
On  Goil'fl  side  it  is  the  direct  conaequeacc  of  His 
holincM  and  His  luve.  H<;cau»e  Uv  in  holy  aud 
loving,  He  i-auQot  he  iiidiHerciit  to  sin.  His  wrath 
miwt  rest  upon  the  dinobedient  {Jn  3**,  cf.  Ro  1"). 
Now  in  human  wrnth  there  mingleii  almost 
Inevitably  a  feeling  of  personal  irritation,  piqtio,  or 
reHentinent.  The  languiige  of  the  NT  is  cAtefuIIy 
cho^n  to  gnord  against  the  supposition  that  any 
such  shadow  mars  the  purity  of  the  divine  indig- 
nation.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  God's  enemies 
{ix^pol,  Ho  ft'",  cf.  S'},  ImtGwI  ia  never  Hpoken  of  fis 
the  enenty  of  man.  Men  are  invited  to  accent,  tliu 
ofTareiJ  reconciliation;  God  is  never  brought  heforeuB 
as  BiniKelf  needing  to  be  appeased  or  reconciled.  On 
the  contrary,  tJie  atonemeut  origiuaren  with  lliiu. 
See  esp.  2  Co  5"  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.'  Ito  3**  '  whom  God  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation.'  The  atonement,  there- 
fore, of  which  the  goxpei  flpeaks,  amnot,  any  more 
than  the  means  of  atonement  provided  under  the 
law,  be  regarded  aa  a  device  for  overcoming  any 
reluctance  on  Goil's  part  to  forgive.  It  la  the 
pTovinion  which  lie  Himself  hns  made  for  the 
lemoval  of  the  obstacle  to  communion  which  ain 
hu  introduced. 

Let  us  cuuaider  a  lilUu  more  closely  what  thin 
obstacle  is. 

Bin  is  lawleiwnem  (1  Jn  3*}.  It  i»  the  refusal  on 
man's  part,  a  refusal  now  lui  it  were  ingrained  in 
his  very  nature,  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  law 
of  God  (Ko  ti~).  Each  act  of  sin,  therefore,  is  the 
outward  eign  of  a  Briiritual  alienation  from  God. 
But  yet  more.  Eacli  act  of  sin  reacts  upon  the 
nnner,  and  increases  his  alienation.  It  not  only 
weakens  his  power  of  moral  self-determination, 
and  so  makes  him  more  than  over  a  i^lave  to  his 
sin  (Ro  7'*) ;  it  incurn  fretth  guilt,  and  so  othls  new 
terror  to  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal  3") ;  it  deejiens 
hia  de&lement,  and  so  makes  him  shrink  more  than 
ever  from  the  presence  of  God.  And  the  wages  of 
sin,  which  from  another  point  of  view  express 
the  judgment  of  God  ujMjn  it,  is  death  (Ro  8*). 

The  power  hy  which  this  ohstxcle  has  been  over- 
come «pring»  from  the  person  of  Clihut.  He  Himself 
is  our  peace  (Hph  2'*).  lie,  the  Eternal  Bon  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  is  the  Lamb  '  foreknown  before  the 
foundation  of  tlie  world '  [1  P  1"),  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  broken  harmony  of  the  universe  (Col  I*, 
cf.  Kph  I"')  bpringn  from  His  eternal  lurrender  of 
Himself  to  do  the  Father's  will  (He  10").  This 
eternft]  sacrifice,  which  is  thns  seen  to  have  its 
rcKjCs  deep  in  the  inmost  my.ntery  of  the  divine 
njtture,  was  manifested  in  time,  and  became 
elfctitual  for  oar  redemption,  when  the  Word  was 
made  tluuli  and  revealed  at  once  the  relation  in 
wlUch  mankiud  stands  tu  Him  and  His  own 
eternal  relation  to  the  Father,  through  a  life  on 
earth  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father's  will. 
This  obc<iienco  reached  its  final  consummation 
when  He  shed  His  bhiod  upon  the  crow,  and  His 
life,  even  as  the  life  of  the  saoriticial  victims  in  the 
OT,  was  set  free  by  death  for  tho  work  of  our  recon- 
ciliation. The  atonement,  therefore,  is  ascrihed 
sneciUcally  to  His  death  (Ko  5"J,  His  cross  (Eph 
2*"),  and  His  blood  (Col  1"). 

The  cost  of  t)ie  Ktoncment  in  repreHented  from 
two  sides, — aa  It  affected  the  Futliur,  who  'ttriarud 
not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us 
all'  (Ko  8"];  and  as  it  aueeted  the  Son,  who 
''  salTered  for  u» '  ( I  P  2"),  and  by  '  whose  stripes  we 
are  healed'  (I  P  2",  cf.  la  53*).  The  cost  to  the 
Father  we  clearly  have  no  power  to  c»nceive,  and  the 
Bible  makca  no  ulFort  to  tlL-line  it.  The  suffering's 
of  the  Son  in  our  fleHh  were  human  suffcring-H.  Me 
are  able  therefore  in  some  meajiure  to  conceive  ui 
them.  They  were  the  direct  result  of  His  perfcRt 
aeoeptance    of    oil    the   oonsequeoces    that    the 


presence  of  !<in  in  the  world  entails  ujwn  us.  They 
culminate  on  the  one  side  in  an  agonising  and 
shameful  Jeatti  ;  on  the  other  in  an  uufathomahla 
depth  of  Bpiritual  auHering,  when  for  a  moment  it 
eeemed  as  if  even  God  had  forsaken  Him  (Mt  2J^, 
cf.  Mt  2e»'**  and  parallels,  Ho  6^). 

Such  light  as  we  can  receive  on  the  relation  of 
these  sutlurings  to  tho  work  of  our  atonement  i-i 
derived  chicHi^  from  the  typical  ritual  of  OT 
sacriticcs.  This  inohided,  as  wu  have  seen,  (1)  the 
pre-sentation  of  an  offering  with  on  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  (2)  the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  (3) 
the  symbolic  use  of  the  blood  so  ahed.  Each  of 
these  elements  found  a  place  in  the  sacriiic«  on  the 
cross. 

{I]  Christ  Himself,  as  the  Head  of  our  race, 
presented  Hiiiiself  as  an  offering  on  our  behalf. 
The  laying  down  of  lUs  life  is  represented  as 
His  own  deliherato  voluntary  act  [.In  10'"-).  Ho 
mode  Eia  »oul  an  offering  for  sin  (Is  53*^  cf.  Mt 
26').  He  gave  His  life  {ifi'x^)  a  ronRoni  for  many 
{\vTpw  dm-l  roXXuw,  Mt  20*).  This  presentation 
involved,  according  to  OT  analogy,  the  surrender  to 
death  of  an  apiH>int*d  victim,  together  with  a  con- 
fession of  our  guilt,  and  the  acceptance,  with  a  full 
ocknowlcilgnient  of  its  justice,  of  the  senteaco  of 
death  whieli  has  been  prunuunced  upon  us  for  our 
sin. 

(2)  He  was  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  Offerer 
tut  the  Victim.  His  whole  life  was  (as  we  have 
foen  alrea«ly)  a  life  of  perfect  self- surrender  to  the 
loving  service  of  His  brethren  in  trustful  obedience 
to  His  Father's  will.  His  voluntary  submiitsion  to 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  His 
murderers,  was  the  ultimate  expression  at  once  of 
His  obedience  and  of  His  love.  It  is  therefore 
the  culminating  puint  in  Ills  offering,  and  the  final 
test  of  its  cotjijilL'teueas, 

(3)  The  hIiMni  of  tho  offering,  which,  again 
according  to  OT  uualog}-,  is  regarded  as  tiie  special 
Scat  of  the  atoning  power,  is  represented  aa  being 
sprinkled  on  those  wlio  cnt-ur  the  new  covenant 
(tie  12",  L  P  1>).  It  is  bronght  into  the  most 
intimate  and  impressive  rclntiun  with  each  one  of 
them  when  ho  Laices  into  hi,-<  liniidii  tlie  Cup  of  the 
covenant  (Mt  26"  etc.,  cf.  Ex  i^")  and  drinks  of  it 
according  to  the  commandment. 

In  the  power  of  the  some  blood,  our  Lord,  as  the 
great  High  Priest,  has  entered  into  the  inmost 
Koavon,  and  there  without  ceasing  offers  inter- 
oeaaiou  (He  7^)  ou  our  behalf.  The  blood  tlius 
beoomea  a  living  bond  reuniting  man  to  man  and 
the  whole  race  of  mail  to  Gud. 

The  effect  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  to  re- 
move altogether  the  ob)i(>acle  iiitroduce'l  by  sin,  to 
imdo  the  work  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  3^),  and  to  open 
anew  the  way  by  which  sinful  men  can  return  into 
communion  with  their  Father  in  hcavcii  (He  10"). 
The  blood  of  Christ,  uaderbtood  in  the  full  measure 
of  its  upi ritual  reatitv,  reveals  the  true  law  of  man's 
being,  and  hrtngs  home  tu  him  the  extent  of  his 
degradation.  By  its  revelation  of  the  love  of  God 
triumphant  over  sin,  it  wins  men  back  from  Uieir 
spiritual  alienation,  making  ttiem  ready  to  return  to 
tneir  allcKianee,  and  wilUiiK  to  give  up  their  sin.  It 
cleanses  tneir  conacieiioes£rom  the  stain  of  sin,  and 
sets  them  free  from  tho  curse  of  the  law,  by  tho 
assurance  that  a  jierfcct  sat i.sf action  has  been 
offered  to  the  nghti-uun  clainia  of  the  diWne 
justice,  and  by  enuhling  them  to  make  their  own 
the  perfect  confession  of  their  sins  that  baa  sJready 
been  offered  in  their  name.  It  is  tho  welUpringof 
a  new  power  of  moral  self-determination  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  t^Tonnoua 
domination  of  post,  habits  acquired  and  inherited 
(1  P  l'"!,  and  iu  the  midst  ot  on  atmo»pl)ure  of 
teinpLation,  to  live  henceforward  in  obedience  to 
Gods  will,  submitting  in  patience  and  in  hope  to 
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all  tti«  auUering  that  Do  may  require  from  them, 
vrltetlier  by  way  of  di5ci(>Iine  or  of  sen'ice.  It 
bliui)  robs  even  death  itiwl)  of  its  ttting. 

\l  U  true  that  v,m  van  hut  iliinlj  «;«  why  such  a 
ftaerificQ  an  thn  duath  of  Chrint  (thoiiUi  have  l>u«n 
n«0e8«ary,  and  gu*m  in  tho  light  of  [»artiHl 
hainiin  analoj^es  at  the  secret  of  its  powor.  Uut 
it  t*  eooagh  for  our  present  ^idanc«  to  know  tliat 
the  sacrifice  itself  has  bcon  oticrod,  and  that  thoru 
have  been  men  in  every  age  who,  from  their  own 
experience,  have  borne  wiiiiE>JU4  thai  it  in  eirectual. 
See  aim  KonaivENESs  and  Fkopitiation. 

LmKATDKa— Amonir  E^sliih  tnaliaM  oa  Uib  Aton«m«nI  It 
win  b«  vnoiigh  to  menUon  M'L«o(l  OamplMll,  On  tAt  A'atur«  V 
tAa  4tofwiMn»t  •  R.  W.  D»I«,  Tlu  DtMrin*  nf  Ut  AUntemtnt ; 
F.  D.  kUarie*,  Th«  Doetritu  ^  Stcrifiet ;  H.  N.  OwinlMai,  The 
CoMoKc  DoetTittM  nf  IhM  Aton«m«nt :  B.  P.  VMtoott,  Th^ 
ViiAmv  4/  IA«  CVcM.  %**  ai«rt  Broc*,  flumiMiffon  (■/  OAnX, 
S17-400;  nlrbalm,  CAruf  in  Modem  ITiMtogu,  47ft-i67  ;  Simon, 
Hadtmplian  ^ Mam  ;  Donicr,  .Su«f«tn  ^CAnat^n  Zh>e(n'M,  iv. 
1-1S4  H  pojuim  (m>«  Indn):  Wt-lsL  £)6.  r/m>l.  (t/  IfT.  L  tl&- 
4a«,  U.  Ki-H«i  RJUKrhl,  CArirt.  jtoAw  ww*  A  ii«A(frrt.  i*. 
Cff-«Mn.  (En;.  W.  und^r  tiU«,  Itittoiy  t/lhr  Ckrirtian  poetrint 
•f  J*uii/Uat%9n  and  R<WT*eiiiatum) ;  Baur,  Lthn  vm,  d, 
rcnAfcn.  £n  ihrrr  gt*A.  Entwitkelun^ ;  Tliorouluji,  Lehrt  iwk 
CAKMk  Pmm  Ik  ir^i ;  IUrr*ck,  Lnahtr't  TKtohjit  mU  bt*. 
BttUK  anfmirm  IVmAa.-u.  Brbi:-ifhr: 

J.  0.  F.  MtTRRAT. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OP  (DTj^fl  (rt-  Lv  23"  25», 
iuUpa  (VOiXtUTfio^,  (/Jc*  ezynali'tnUTJij  or  (Lr  23") pro- 
piiiationit).^ — The  principal  |)a*8ogc«  relating  to 
thiajireat  annual  fiLMt  of  the  Jews  are  Lv  16  and 
2S**^j  but  some  additional  partioiilara  are  to  be 
fonjid  in  Nn  29'",  Ex  30'" ;  ef.  Lv  Gf)".  All  these 
panaf^es,  thonj^h  probably  belonging  to  dil]er»i)t 
nates,  are  connected  with  the  prif-sily  c»de,  The 
Day  of  Atonement,  which  ^vtu^  a  day  for  the 
ajBwmbling  of  the  pe-ofle  for  divine  worship  (a 
*  holy  convot-jition '  Lv  23"),  wm  kept  in  the 
autnnin,  on  the  lUth  dayt  of  tho  7th  month,  or, 
accordinjj  to  our  reckoiiinp,  froiri  the  evening  of 
the  9th  till  the  cvenini;  of  the  10th.  The  people 
wore  charged  (Lv  23*'*  cf.  16*-  "'),  under  pain  of 
extermination  from  the  comnmnity,  to  rest  froni 
every  kind  of  work,  and  to  '  aftlict  their  souls,' 
the  lost  iibrase  denoting  the  strict  al«tinenee  from 
food  ana  drink  which  marked  a  diiy  of  fasting 
and  self  humiliation.  The  spcciiU  olIcringH  for  the 
da^  (in  addition  to  the  refpW  burnt-,  mt.-Al-,  and 
drink-  oirering),  are  preeonbed  in  Nn  2y'"  ;  they 
conslited  of  a  voung  ballock,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  as  burnt-offerings,  witli 
their  approprinte  mealntrerings,  viz.  tlirce-tenllis 
of  an  ephali  for  each  bullock,  two-tentha  for  the 
ram,  and  one-tent)i  for  each  lamb,  aUu  of  a  he- 
goat  for  a  >iu-oir«ring.  These  lulditional  ofTerings 
are  similar  to  t\iom  for  the  let  day  of  the  month, 
ud  the  8th  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  (w.'-«*  ■»•'•). 

The  distinctive  ceremonial  of  the  Day  o(  Atone- 
ment ia  described  at  loiiuth  in  Lv  10.  The  high 
priest  6rBt  selected  for  himself  a  young  hulh>ck  for 
a  sin-ofTcring,  and  a  ram  for  a  hurnt-oirering; 
then,  having  bathed,  he  discinled  hin  diKtinctivo 
golden  vestments,  and  iirraywl  himself  in  gar- 
ments of  white  linen.  After  this  ho  took  from 
the  people  a  ram  for  a  bumt-ortering,  and  two 
goat^  for  a  sin-oflering,  and  proceeded  to  chooxe 
by  lot  from  the  two  goats  one  for  J*  and  one  fur 
AZAZELi  (Lv  16»">).     Thui  done,  he  otTered  tho 

•  OIImI  by  the  Ut«T  Je*i  »fai'  t/u  day,  .13-1  kci*  (cf.  la  1'" 
LXZ)  the  ffrMt  dap.  ds  CV  U*  /oM-dap,  MenatAotJ,,  kL. 
«Mf.  HS*)  KSIX  (A«  ffrtat  /att ;  ct.  *  rM~ni>,  AcU  V7*.  Bp.  Bv- 
asb.  7*  *.  Jo*.  A  nt.  xvii.  vt.  « ;  4  r«r  *.  vu>",  nv. '».  3  (on  siv. 
xil.  t.<±  SkhQn-r.lIJFi.  LSOBn.);  4  A«>-«|a4r,..,PhUo,  IL  138. 
m  :  n(«~ri,«c  ivrn.  ii.  !S)S. 

t  iMMtrcntlr  th»  10th  <Uv  at  thU  month  wu  at  ona  lima 
NCBnlttl  ■■  Nm  Vcv'i  tMty  :  tie*  Elk  4111  and  at.  Lv  SS*. 

t  lyV  ^Tr*  ^  *'*^*'  f^trntmrnt  Jot  if,  bacftiiH,  prObsbly,  by 
*asmng  before  i»  durlof  tho  oertmoiiUl  which  followi,  It  shnre* 
in  Uie  klonrawDt  inwta  therehjr  for  the  mnctuanr.  and  aa 
hcwHnaa  (Itted  u>  Xntai  away  the  eina  ot  the  peopta.    M  Betvot. 


bollock,  which  he  hud  ((elected  previniiHlv,  for  him- 
self and  his  family;  and  Imviug  lilk-d  a  ceoaer 
with  coals  from  the  attar  of  hnmt-ofrering,  and 
ttiking  with  hi:n  a  handful  of  inix^nNc,  he  entered 
tlie  >lost  Holy  I'lnre,  where  Ue  threw  the  incense 
iilKin  the  burning  coals,  causing  thereby  a  cloud  of 
euioke  to  envelop  the  ark  aiid  the  nu'it-y  acat : 
after  this  he  dipped  his  finger  in  tho  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  sprmkled  the  blood  once  on  the  front 
(or  east)  side  of  the  mercy  suaC,  and  seven  times  in 
the  vac-ant  flpacein  front  of  the  mercy  seat  (w."-"). 
Having  thim  coin[>letHd  the  atonement  fur  himself 
and  his  house,  the  high  priest  returned  to  the  court ; 
and  after  killing  the  goat  of  the  [people  whieli  Imd 
been  allotted  to  J",  he  again  entered  the  Muitt 
Uoly  Place,  and  sprinkled  its  hluod,  in  the  sumo 
manner  oa  that  of  the  buUock,  on  the  front  of  tlie 
mercy  scat  and  before  the  mercy  sent.  Tho  puri- 
fication of  the  Most  Holy  Place  being  thus  ac-tom- 
tilished,  the  high  priest  went  ont  into  the  Holy 
^lace  (called  the  '  tent  of  meeting'  v.'*),  and  there 
performed  a  similar  atoning  ceremony.  The  do- 
tails  of  this  ceroEuony  aio  not  described  in  Lvltt; 
but  in  Ex  3(H*',  which  seems  to  be  a  later  addition 
to  P,  we  learn  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-oflerlng  of 
atonement  was  to  be  plaP«d  on  the  gohleii  altar  nf 
incense,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Lv  )U. 
During  this  time  no  one  except  the  hi<'h  priest 
was  allowed  to  be  preisent  in  the  tJiheraacIe. 
When  the  high  priest  again  came  out  into  the 
court,  he  completed  the  atonement  of  t)ie  sanc- 
tuary bv  placing  oil  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
bumt-otrenng  *  some  of  the  blomi  Iwth  of  the 
ballock  and  of  the  goat,  ancl  with  his  tingera 
sprinkling  tho  blood  seven  times  on  the  utar 
(v.""'").  The  living  goat  was  tlien  brought  near  i 
and  tlie  liigh  priest,  having  placed  belli  hands 
upon  its  liuad,  coufetued  over  it  all  the  sins  and 
offences  of  the  Israelites ;  after  whicli  the  goat  was 
led  away,  by  a  mnn  staniling  in  rejulinetui,  into  the 
wildemeca  for  Azazel,  that  it  might  bear  the 
iniquities  to  a  land  *cut  off,"  i.e.  to  one  remote 
from  human  habitation?,  from  which  there  was  do 
chance  of  its  bringing  liock  again  its  burden  of 
guilt  (vv,*"").  The  high  priest  then  returned  to 
the  Holy  Place,  and  after  bathing,  and  putting  on 
his  naual  priestly  garments,  came  oat  and  offered 
the  two  bumt-oneringa  (rv>  ')  for  himeelf  and  for 
the  pwpio  (vv."-*).  Finally,  the^  fat  of  tlie  sin- 
olfenngs  having  been  consumed  in  afreet  smoke 
upon  tho  altar.t  the  rRMt  of  iheir  flt^sh  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule,  Lv  4'"-  "  etc.)  was 
carried  outside  the  camp  and  destroyed  by  fire ; 
those  to  whom  tbb  service  was  intrusted,  and 
also  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat  for 
Azazel,  being  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  con- 
gregation tin  they  had  bathed,  and  washed  their 
clothes  (vv.»-*). 

Two  main  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  tho 
Day  of  Atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  in 
Bome  meosnre  connected  with  each  other:  (I)  t« 
what  dote  is  the  ceremonial  enjoined  in  ch.  16  to 
be  ascribed  ?  (2)  is  the  chapter  describing  it  homo- 
gim««ms  iu  jdructuru? 

(1)  \Vc  hear  nothing;  of  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  in  pre-txilic  times,  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  this  ilny  in  the  earlier  Iccnl 
codes  ('Book  of  the  Covenant,*  I)t,  U).  On  t1iQ 
other  hand,  there  are  several  point><  in  the  law 
regulating  ita  olMervance  which  seem  to  connect 
it  with  the  period  after  the  exile,  when  the 
ceremonial  aspecta  of  Bin  and  otonempnt  nt  leaat 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  tho  life  and 

•  The  altar  of  v,5«  cannot  he  th»  altnr  o(  Jncenae.  The  ptirifl- 
cation  o(  the  Holy  I'UwM  baa  btcn  dc«crH>«l  In  v.'"-  F« 
'before  J*"  {*.'»>.  <d.  I.v  10  ;  J"  dwc-Ila  in  the  tatwroaole  (lui 
5E6S-  wx  art!  tha  irreit  altar  hUikIi  in  front  of  this. 

t  V.«  acetna  to  !•«  i)ilfulai:«d.  It*  natural  podtioa  would  be 
Inunedlstely  after  v.l>  (cL  «"-">-  ^  "  otcV 
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thoUf:ht  of  the  people  thnn  was  tlio  ciuo  fire* 
viously.  The  pliraw;  '  t<i  nlllirt  the  tutiil '  (cpj  nfs, 
BM  Lv  16«-  *»  '23'"-  »■  ",  Nu  29')  oyciiM  elsewhere 
only  Is  6U*-  '•  "  (exilic)  and  Ps  35'»  (inllucnoed  by 
Jer).  Fasting  as  n  rdi^ous  obiren'aiico  u-as  prac> 
tiscd  among  the  Hebrews  in  anuicnt  times ;  bat 
wo  first  beur  of  annual  fasts  on  stated  davs  in 
ruiint>xioti  witb  tbe  fall  of  .lorufialom  (Zih:  7'''' R'")- 
The  elaliorate  ritual  of  the  blood  iirobably  jiointfi 
tn  a  oomparatively  late  date  (cf.  Lv  4'-'',  one  of 
the  Intvr  jiorttuiiy  ut  i';  ami  coiUnifit  9*"");  while 
t)ke  iieareat  analoL'ied  to  the  public  confession  of 
&ins  (10^')  are  to  be  found  in  jioat-exilic  ^\TitiDgs 
(Lzry.Neb  I*-"y-M>n  l)*-»>).  Moreover,  llie  prieMlIy 
prophet  REckiel,  in  bis  leuiidatiou  for  tbu  rcHtored 
|>eople  (cb.  40-4^),  j>re^orilKa  a  ccrotnonial,  which, 
ivhilu  iiH  };cnvral  aim  in  siinilor  to  that  of  the  Day 
of  Atonenieitt,  !»  iiniuh  ttiinplvr  in  character;  ho 
enjoins,  vix.  (IS'*'*),  two  solemn  purilic«tion»  of 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  first  month, 
and  on  the  Ut  of  the  Mvonth  month  (so  LXX  ;  see 
UVin),  wlicn  a  young  bullock  was  to  be  alain  for 
a  Mn>oirHrinic  on  behalf  of  all  who  might  err 
through  intuTvcrtencc  or  natural  slowness  (nib*  r'fto 
•nc3"),  and  the  bliMwl  of  the  victim  wa»  to  bij  placed 
on  the  doori»o»tH  of  the  temple,  on  the  comers  of 
the  lodjfe  of  the  altar,  and  on  the  gatepostn  of  the 
inner  court.  The  prophet,  in  hi^  lu^itiliittion  fur 
the  future,  attuclies  himself  largely  to  existing 
luagc ;  if,  therefore,  the  law  of  Lv  16  bad  Iwen  in 
his  day  a  time-honoured  institution,  would  he 
have  cithur  disregarded  it  or  utripptHl  it  of  so 
many  of  its  signihcant  rites?  Douh  it  not  seem 
more  proljable  that  the  law  of  Lv  Hi  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  simpler  ceremonial  prescribed  by 
Kzekicl  *  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  for  Buppoaing 
that  its  introduction  was  decidedly  later  than 
Kzekiel's  time.  In  N'eb  8-10  wo  [M)<is«A.<i  a  fairly  rir- 
euiilstantial  aci^oiintof  the  eventoof  tiie'th  month 
of  B-C.  444,  including,  for  instance  (S"- ■*''*),  notices 
of  what  bnppened  on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  tlie 
month,  and  the  uliiturvancc,  in  accordance  with 
Lv  2:i*-«  of  the  l-Vaat  of  Bootha  from  tlie  Ifltli  to 
the  2:)rd  days ;  that  being  so,  it  Is  remarkable,  if 
thf}  fast  of  the  lOlh  day  had  been  on  established 
institution,  that  no  mention  sbould  t>e  made  of  its 
observance,  esj»enijillv  wlipn  we  are  expressly  told 
(Q"-)  that  the  24111  day  wa**  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  of  confes'iion  of  sins.  Hcuss,  indeed, 
on  the  ground  tlmt  the  fast  of  the  'i4tb  would 
have  been  sapcrltuous,  if  the  fai.t  of  the  lOtli  hail 
jost  preceded,  argued  {Hist,  sainte  et  la  It/i,  i,  260l 
thjit  Lv  16  tlid  lujl  even  form  jiart  of  the  law-book 
r«iui  by  Kzra;  but,  us  KuBiien  (//ex.  §  15.  32;  of. 
Dillm.  NDJ  p.  ft73:  Stade.  Gisch.  ii.  182)  points 
out,  tliU  nrgnmenl  is  hardly  decisive ;  the  fast  of 
the  24th  ie  manifestly  intended  as  n  /tprmal  token 
of  humiliation  for  natioiml  shorti--uming!<i,  pn^para- 
tory  to  the  conelu.sion  ui  the  covcmuit  (O*'*') ;  it 
hiis  thus  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
aununlly -recurring  Day  of  Atonement,  and  it  might 
have  lnjen  appoinied  whether  Lv  16  was  contained 
in  Kitra's  law-boiik  or  not.  Hut  Kucnen  agrees 
that  the  ni»n-mention  of  the  day  on  the  i»art  of 
the  well-infomnMl  narrator  of  Neh  8-10  is  'very 
strange,'  if  it  were  an  established  institntion,  and 
cotisiders  it  to  be  an  indication  tliat  it  was  intro- 
dnoed/or  the  first  timr  in  the  law-tionk  of  Kzra, 
t-Iiougli  not  oiwen'Hd  at  once,  an  tt*M:uunL  of  its 
forming  part  of  a  new  (tysteui.  which  had  not  yet 
been  fornndly  accepted  by  the  people.  Whetner 
this  argument  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  import- 
ant to  recollect  that  the  argument  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  not,  as  it  is 
often  rcpres4:nted  as  being  {e.g.  bv  DelitiLHch,  in 
his  study  on  tlie  subject,  ZK\VL,  \8S0,  p.  173  ff.), 
Mol«lv  an  <tnjum^-»tum  e  sihntio  :  that,  as  Kuenen 
observes  (Th.  TijtUchr.  1883,  pp.  307-212),  is  but  one 


argument  out  of  many;  the  Day  of  Atonement  v^ 
nart  of  a  system,  the  ceremonial  system  of  the 
Priest's  Code;  when,  therefore,  the  question  of  it« 
rtntiqiiity  is  raised,  it  cannot  be  treati^  by^  itself, 
but  forirjs  part  of  a  larger  qncstion,  viz.  the 
antiquity  of  that  system  as  a  whole,  and  must  be 
answered  in  the  same  lense  u  that  in  which  the 
wider  question  is  answered. 

[2)  Iha  socond  question  is  whether  Lv  16  forms 
A  liomogeneous  whole.  The  clmnler  is  connected 
with  the  luirrative  of  the  dcalli  ol  Aaron's  sons  for 
otfering  strange  fire  (eh.  10  ;  cf.  Itt'-  *•  'that  lie  die 
not,'  and  "•";  and  contrast  'lire  from  the  altar,' 
v.",  with  '  Btrange  fire,'  10') ;  hut  it  treats  of  two 
distinct  aubjeuts,  without  clearly  indicating  the 
transition  from  una  to  the  other.  It  opens  with  a 
warning  addressed  lo  Aaron  against  rashly  enter- 
ing the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  prescribes  the  pre- 
liminary ritea  to  bo  performed,  whenever  ho 
may  have  occasion  to  do  so.*  It  pa<uu>s  on  to 
describe  a  solemn  atoning  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  tabernacle  itself,  and  for  the 
worshippers;  and  it  concludes  with  the  institution 
of  an  annual  fast  on  the  day  of  the  atoning  cere- 
mony. This  change  of  subject  suggests  a  doal>t 
whether  the  chapter  in  ilu  pre»«jnt  form  can  be 
wholly  the  work  of  one  writer.  DUImann  explains 
(.lie  cliange  of  subject,  and  the  connexion  ^vith 
ell.  1(1,  by  the  sup{)CHition  that  originally  the 
chapter  contained  the  deM:ri]>tion  of  a  ccreniuny  of 
purilication,  to  be  )>erformed  in  con.4equence  of  the 
delili;munt  brought  upon  tin;  tnlH:rniu:le  by  the  sin 
of  Nadali  and  AJiihu.  He  t<u[>]JOHes  that  directions 
were  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  rile  after  any 
su)>sei)uent  desecration  ;  that  in  later  times  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  perform  this  scr\'ico  once, 
and  once  only,  in  every  year;  and  that  the  cUaptor 
was  altereil  to  suit  tno  later  practice.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  reijuires  us  to  supply  a  good 
deal  which  la  not  stated,  and  only  indirectly 
suggest'cd,  by  tbe  present  text. 

A  dill'erent  sohitiou  of  the  difllculty  is  proiK>aed 
by  HenzLiger.  In  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
study  on  Lv  10  (ZATW,  IS81t,  p.  C5ir.|,  B^nzinger 
points  out  that  the  literary  form  of  the  chapter  ia 
nnperfect.  Thus  v. •  and  v.""  are  really  doublets, 
suggesting  that  w.'"'**  are  derived  from  another 
source;  there  is  a  sharp  break  between  v.**  and 
v.":  vv.*"*"  arc  not  really  a  summary  of  the  fore- 
going verse?,  for  they  introduce  some  new  |>oints 
(fasting  and  the  date],  and,  while  mentioning  the 
white  garments  of  tbe  high  priest,  soy  nothing  about 
tlie  more  imiiortant  ceretnonies  connected  with  the 
sprinkling  ol  the  bloud,  and  the  goat  for  Azazel ; 
linolly,  v.*"'  suggeete  the  Inuuediate  carrjing  out 
of  some  definite  comumnd  given  to  Mtwes.  Ac- 
cordingly, Uenzingcr.  who  is  followed  by  Nowack 
[Hrhr.  Arch.  ii.  18*^-194),  distinpiishcfl  between 
ciirlier  and  later  jxirtiona  of  the  chapter,  and  con- 
sidtirs  that  thn  older  sections  are  vv.'"*-  •"•^ 
(omitting-  'which  ia  for  himscH')  "•"••*>■  (regiUa- 
tions  dehning  the  conditiunH  under  which  Aaron, 
when  occasion  required,  was  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies),  and  w.*^  (a  law  presrribing  a  relatively 
simple  rite  of  atonement — eubstantiJilly  identical 
with  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  U^"- — tro  be  re- 
[leatod  annually  un  behalf  of  the  people  and  sane- 
tuarj',  and  spfcifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  was  Ui  be  olwurved  ]iubliclv).  In  this  form, 
he  points  out,  the  law  for  the  l>ay  of  Atonement 
would  agree  closely  with  Lv  23•^-*^  where  also 
stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stention from  work,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to 
the  Hperinl  eeremonica  pri^scribed  in  the  central 
jjortiuii  of  ch.  16.    The  ' ofl'ering  by  fire'  of  23", 

•  with  rv.«.  1»  rtliol  he  die  not"),  oomp-  E"  «8»  (th«  oon- 
ditioiK  iind^T  which  Aaron  nuy  enwr  th*  Uol;  Place) ;  sIm 
Ex  30*-  M.  >u  43*. 
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and  the  '  sLD-offtirin^  of  ntonemetit '  of  Kii  29", 
would  both  be  explaiued  by  the  stuniKces  alladed 
to  in  Lv  le"*-**  (or  Nu  1&**"")  and  described  more 
fully  in  Lv  9.  The  moro  elaborate  ritual  pro- 
scribed in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  {vt.»-  >'«■  '•■'■«')*  is, 
UPOn  Benzingt>r'i4  view,  a  HubntMiueut  deveIopm«;nt 
oi  thatenjoiniid  in  it.**- ■*,  wliicli.as  it  nowMtantli^, 
is  interwoven  witli  directions  relating  to  Aaron 
alone,  on  account  of  its  having  bRCiiiiie  the  cuiitom 
for  the  lii^h  priest  to  ent«r  the  Holy  of  Holies  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  only. 

That  tlie  ritual  [iresDcriU'd  in  this  cliaiiter  waa  of 
gradual  gTon-th  i»  imlt'ed  hi^hlv  prubaLle ;  but  it 
maybe  doubte<l  whether  a  merely  literary  analrnU 
can  adequately  indicate  it»  succeiuuve  ittageH.  The 
words  tUft  at  ail  times  in  v.*  iuggoat  that  even 
when  tlic  snppo:^  earlier  law  was  formnlatod, 
there  were  restrictions  on  the  occruion  aa  well  a» 
on  the  matnur  uf  the  high  priest'e  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  tiie  terms  of  %•¥.*■"■  appear  to 
prosuppofw  some  preceding  regulations,  detining 
more  particularly  the  character  of  the  atoning 
oeremoniea  there  alluded  to.t  It  ia  true,  23"^'^ 
is  parmtlel  to  16'*'*'",  in  the  stress  whtrh  it  lays 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  r>ay  is  to  be  oV 
»er>-ed  1^  the  iieople ;  but  it  also  presapiMwes  in 
v.^aome  8]te(rial  atoning  ritej*.  the  nature  of  which 
it  does  not  itsrlf  more  clo&ely  deSne.*  Hence  it 
seems  tliat  to  limit  the  original  reinilntiontt  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  to  v.****'  woalti  l«ave  tlieni  liwa 
systematic  and  comnlete  than  is  protuihlo.  The 
more  elalwrate  ritnal  prewrilwd  for  the  h1oo«l,  on 
compared  with  9^-*->»,  and  even  with  4*- '■'?■«,  i^ 
not  necessarily  due  to  its  being  a  lat-cr  develop- 
ment: it  may  he  due  to  the  i>pt%ial  solemnity  of 
the  oecaaion,  a  ceremonial  cntivted  once  a  year 
onlv  on  behalf  of  tliu  entire  nation.  The  chapter 
unitoiibtedly  deals  with  two  distinct  subjects  (the 
cnnditionii  nnder  which  the  high  priust  might  enter 
the  Most  Uoly  Place,  and  the  annual  Day  of 
Atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  nation),  whiiih  it 
imperfectly  connects  tcigether.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  (he  uMWciatiun  of  these  two  subjects  is 
doe  tu  Iha  fact  that  the  oecasirjuif  of  the  high 
priest's  entry  into  the  Munt  Holy  I'lacu  came 
gradnally  to  be  limited  to  the  single  annual  Day 
of  Atonement :  it  is  also  highly  nrobnble  (cap.  in 
view  of  Ezk  45"'**)  that  the  ritnal  of  this  <my  was 
originnllv  simpler  than  that  now  prc-aeribed  *in  Lv 
16;  but  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Bucce»»siv(.- 
stoices  in  the  amalgamation  and  develop  men  t  oi 
the  two  ceremoiuals  can  be  distinguiitlied  by 
means  of  a  litttrary  analysis. 

The  MtHhnic  trHHlise  Y6m6  [i.e.  tlie  Day]  gives 
aerenU  fresh  details  respecting  the  ceremontc^t 
observed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple.§  Minute  dircetioim  were  given 
to  ensure  the  ceruniouiol  purity  of  tUo  high  [iricKi 
on  that  day.  For  the  wven  daysf  precwling  he 
dwelt  in  a  M[>ectal  chaml>er,  and  not  in  his  own 
bouse.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  ho  entered  four 
times  tnt<i  the  Most  Holy  I'lace,  viz.  on  the  three 
occEsioDs  sogpestod  by  Lv  lO'*-'*-",  and  again 
after  the  ovf-nrng  Racrihce,  to  bring  out  the  censer, 
and  the  plate  whicli  hnd  held  tlie  incense.  It  i* 
said  that  a  stone  throe  lingers  high  stood  in  the 

*  BxceM  v.>^  sod  v-isb  (tram  and  moAv),  which  Dcn^gsr 
tmuatUter  h»niumbtlo  cIomm. 

tmie  clr<nimn*uilfcl  euuiui-nt  ion  of  v.s>  must  Rurnlv  pre- 
iBpMMB  Mmethin;  nore  Ui&n  either  Eti«  nnllnnry  ^In-tiXtvnn^ 
ol  Ui«  oommunity  (h'u  15**^),  or  won  Lv  oa.  1> ;  aionover,  il 
snotljr  suminixriiM  the  nrindiMl  pmtent  cnnunU  oi  rr.X'Si. 

t  The  *  ofterinn  matte  tty  dre'ol  ssn  will  nol  b*  tha  Bp«nU] 
stoning  Mvriflcc  bit^nded  ;  for  th^t  ofTt^ririK  l*  CMinmnn  to  most 
of  Ui«  Hkcrod  «eaM>n»  tDenHon*d  in  ch.  2.1  (r.o- U)>.a.M>.  jjn 
S9T-II  ftlaoatlijtlM(v.U)  to  t)io '■in-oftrrfiiKOf  kUincini'nt' ;  but 
lbs  eskndjir  of  Hcrcd  iica«on*,  contain»<l  In  Nu  SS-iifl,  inay  be 
at  bit«r  diiLc  tlian  U»enri!wmti>nn  oI  Lv  111. 

I  Ot  E^.  Dvnab.  c.  7  (with  Gebtunlt  txA  Esm>ck'i  not<«). 
wtier*  some  of  tbe  t&oM  d«Uils  *,tti  klliulcd  to. 


Uuly  of  HolicH  in  the  place  of  the  nrk  {v,  2).  Im-  ' 
mK<fiat«ly  Iwforo  slaying  the  sin-olFering  for  him- 
self, the  high  pricet,  laying  his  hands  upon  it, 
motle  the  following  confessiou :  *  I  beseech  Theo, 
O  LoitD,  I  have  done  tniquitouBlT,  1  have  trans- 
gressed, I  havQ  sioucd  before  'ihee,  1,  and  my 
hou,ie,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people.  1 
beseech  Theo,  O  IjOhI,  fctrgive  (1B3},  now,  the 
ini(]uitie8,  and  the  tnim^gre^-iiun^,  ami  tlie  sin<i, 
wherein  I  have  done  ioinuitouKly,  and  trans, 
grcssed,  and  sinneil  before  Thee,  I,  and  my  house, 
and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people  (iv,  2). 
The  blood  of  each  of  the  sLn-ullcrings  was  Kj)rinkle«i 
by  the  hi"h  priest,  once  upwaiiU  and  seven  times 
downwards,  Urst  on  the  Huly  of  HoUcb,  Hnd  after- 
wards upon  the  veil  in  the  Holy  Tlat^e :  lastly, 
mixing  tliC  blood  of  the  two  victims,  he  put  some  of 
the  mixture  on  tliealtarof  incense,  and  poured  out 
the  remainder  nt  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt* 
od'yriiig  (vi.  I,  2).  With  regard  to  the  two  gonta,  we 
are  told  that  they  were  to  roscmble  one  luiolijer  as 
closely  as  po5wible(vi.  1;  cf.  Bamah.  7'o^ii>ioi'i).  The 
lots  were  made  of  Imxwooit.  and  afterwards  of 
gold  ;  the  high  [iriest  drew  out  one  lot  in  each 
hand,  and  then  tied  a  'tongue'  of  scarlet  cloth  * 
miou  the  neck  of  the  goat  destined  for  Azazcl. 
'rlie  words  of  the  high  tiriesl's  confession  were, 
'  We  iK-seech  thee,  O  LORU,  Thy  pimple,  the 
house  of  Israel,  have  done  iniijujtously.  trans- 
greeaod,  and  sinned  before  Thee.  We  beseech 
Theo,  O  LuKU,  forgive,  now,  the  iniquities,  the 
tronsgreaaions,  and  the  sins,  wherein  Thy  people, 
the  house  of  Israel,  have  done  inicjuitousfy,  trans- 
greiisod.and  sinned  befnreThee'  (vi.  2).  The  goat 
wjw  led  awny,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  nobles 
of  .leniKfilem  ;  and  its  arrival  at  a  place  which  was 
rcgnrde*!  as  the  edge  of  the  wildeniesa  was  sig- 
nalled back  to  the  high  priest  in  the  temple. 
Finally,  the  goat  was  conduotwl  by  a  single  man 
to  a  sleep  pbice  called  Suk,  wliere  it  was  thrown 
iMickwnrds  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  linshed 
to  pieces  among  the  rocks  (vi.  0-8).  Tho  site  has 
l»een  identilied  by  Schick  {ZDFV  m.  21411'.)  with 
a  crog  near  the  village  of  U^t-huilihilftn,  on  the 
road  running  through  Kcthany  into  the  wilder- 
ness, Hi  miles  east  of  Jerusalem  (see  AzAZEL). 

The  Pay  of  Atonement  represents  the  culminat* 
ing  iimtitution  of  the  lycvitical  system.  Nut  only, 
frum  a  merely  formal  point  of  view,  ilwf  Lv  16 
furm  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  uiid  puriliratory 
ordinances  contained  in  l^v  1-15,  but  the  otiro- 
iimnial  itself  is  of  a  jieculiurly  comprehensive  wtd 
ro|irescntfttivo  charaiter.  It  was  a  yearly  atone- 
ment for  tlie  nation  aa  a  whole  (mcluiling  the 
priest*) ;  and  not  only  for  the  nation,  but  alw>  for 
I  he  sanctuary,  in  its  various  jiarts,  in  po  far  as 
this  had  been  detilcd  during  the  past  y«ar  by  the 
sins  of  the  peojile,  in  whose  niiilst  it  stood.  The 
siup?  thus  aumed  for  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed tu  be  those  conmiitted  '  with  a  high  haud  * 
(Nu  Ifi**-),  i.e,  defiantly  ami  wilfully;  but  sins  of 
ignorance  and  frailty  [e^Y^oijMaro,  He  ITj,  such  as 
human  nature,  even  when  striving  after  God,  is 
ever  liable  to.t 

f  Til*  .fow*.  u  Dnni  (sw  ad  Jin.\.  pji,  1010  1012,  ahowi  from 
the  Uishiuk  {Shtbu'ttth  1<<),  M&iiiwQuai  (CbmOTAil.  on  KAmil  i>), 
>iii|  AhLTtMnel  <mi:in  rn-s,  Venice,  ICM.  lot  SSI,  ool.  S.  L  US.\ 
in  view  of  th«  (;otn|)reh entire  t«rttuiDf  Lv  l6i«.iL)o,  haU  tliftt 
tiie  McrlBees  ol  this  ds?  niftde  ktoncmcnt  for  &!!  «ni  of  •vorr 
hind,  whether  done  involuntarily  or  dolibentelf  ;  but  this  li  ui 
pnFecratton  which  )■  In  oontlioC  with  the  tceoenl  theory  of  th« 
Jeuriah  ucriOccA.  The  ttu-olTerfiig  msda  KtaB«n«it  onlv  for 
line  mFnmltt«<t  'Id  error,'  i.4.  socMentally  and  invotunurilv 
lUr  ii-  IJ-W.  2T  Nu  15S*^,  not  for  thowi  oommittw! '  with  &  hJch 
hand '(Nil  \V^\  i.e.  drflMitly  atnl  dcllbrralely  ;  ukI  it  b  Ui- 
credible,  in  spite  of  theternu  oi  Lt  Ifjisil,  tliAt  tho  MorlfloM 
of  ttiii  daj  con  Imvo  m  l>rdeviat«l  In  princlpJn  froia  the  gtaerml 
theory  ol  the  prl«atly  l«si«Ution  u  to  have  boon  snppoMd  to 
stone,  p.ir..  for  the  Min  of  aa  InivciilLcnt  munlenir.  Tba  oen- 
tnonlAl  of  the  Dsy  of  Atoi)«iii«Dt  wru  deaigncd  in  CMt  to  *iTe><t 
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The  ccremoniai  waa  enacte<l  at  the  central 
•anctuary ;  but  tho  inilmdual  Uraelitcs,  by  tlioir 
abetentioEL  from  Inbotir  and  faRtinj.',  not  only  ex- 
premed  lit  the  ftame  time  tlioir  huiiiilintion  for  i^in, 
uut  aJflo  itiguiiied  their  oo-opLTntiun  in  tim  ulFav^ 
of  tbo  day ;  provision  was  tinu  made  fur  the 
ceremonial  being  more  than  a  mere  ojms  ripcrtttum. 
As  it  was  the  mghest  atoning  ceremony  of  the 
yeajT.  the  blood  was  not  merely  applied,  as  in 
other  cadef  |Lv  4),  to  the  altar  of  buiut-uU'eritig, 
or  even  to  tlie  altar  of  inceuse ;  it  m'us  taken  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  sprinkled,  nut  once  only, 
bat  seven  timeR,  as  dose  as  poiwihle  to  the  place 
immediately  associated  with  the  presence  of  J' 
(Ex  25",  J»ia  7*1.  Onco  a  year  the  sins  of  the 
people  were  thus  solemnly  atoned  for,  and  the 
nation's  lost  holiness  wns  restored  {v.^  '  to  cleanse 
you:  from  all  your  Mns  shall  ye  he  clean  before  J*"). 
The  slain  goat  moile  atuneinent  for  tlie  |>euple's 
sins,  and  ruMtored  tbeir  ^wuce  and  fullu^nhip  with 
God  ;  the  gout  over  which  the  people's  sins  were 
confessed,  and  which  was  aftenvards  sent  away  to 
Azazcl  in  the  wilderness,  symkolibed  visibly  tlieir 
conij'lcte  removal  from  thoimtion's  midat  (i's  10.'^'^, 
Mic  7'*) :  '  a  life  wus  given  up  for  the  altar,  and 
yet  a  living  being  survived  to  carry  awny  all  sin 
and  uncleonness" :  the  entire  ceremonial  thus 
symbolised  as  completely  as  ponsible  both  the 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  entire  removal  ef  the 
cause  of  God's  alienation. 

As  ri^ards  the  part  taken  in  the  office  by  the 
high  pncsl,  it  is  to  bo  observed  ettpecially  that 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atoncmont  was  tliH 
highcftt  exercrise  of  hi«  mediatorial  othce :  he  per. 
formed  an  atoning  rite  un  behnlf  of  the  entire 

fieople ;  and,  reineaented  by  liim,  the  euiire  people 
lad  access  on  toat  day  to  the  presence  of  J  .  As 
the  representative  of  a  sinful  people,  he  natnr- 
aJly  disoordcd  his  gorgeous  high-priestly  dress,* 
and  assumed  an  attire,  which,  being  plain  and 
destitute  of  ornament,  was  such  as  became  a 
auppliant  suing  for  forgiveness;  while,  being 
white,  it  symholiaod  the  purity  and  innocence 
required  in  those  who  appear  in  the  immediate 
preHencti  of  the  iloly  Une  (cf.  the  angels  in  Ezk  0^ 
ill  ioa-«-i,  Uu  Hfi  l'-'"-').  Nor  can  he,  even  then, 
complete  the  atonement  fur  the  people,  until  he 
has  nrst  olTereil  atunument  for  his  own  sins;  and 
when  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  incense 
burnt  by  him  there  forms,  further,  a  protecting 
cloud,  coming  as  &  veil  between  hinuclf  and  the 
hotiui^Mt  of  .J  .  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
propitiatory  efficacy  (Nu  Itt*"-). 

Jos.  (Ant.  III.  X.  3)  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Hay  of  Atonement ;  and 
Pbilo,  in  his  trentise  irtftl  rrji  ^(■?Jo^i}f.  g  2a  (ii.  20t>, 
Mangey),  draws  out  the  othica)  teaching  which  he 
understands  them  to  imply.  Allusions  to  the  holy 
day  are  alw)  found  in  Sir  60»',  Ac  27»,  He  9'". 

The  later  Jews  were  not  unconscious  of  the 
deeper  spiritual  truths  of  which  the  ceremonial  uf 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  exprp-ision.  Philo. 
for  instance  (/.f.).  speaks  of  It  as  an  occasion  fnr 
the  discipline  of  self-res trnint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgences :  the  inoro  etlective,  as  it  uame  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
bad  just  been  gathered  In,  and  the  temptation  to 
sii  idfol  »t^)nem^^t  and  re«jndIlatlon  on  bchkU  of  iht  nation, 
M  >iich ;  ItM  beDoflU  exttmd:!;^  to  indidjuaig.  onlj  la  m>  tar 
u  tJicy  >iftd>lnnc<l  Involuntarily,  or  V'tre  i.njly  pcnit«nL  Cumu. 
Onhler,  1 140  (KnK-  tr.  11.  43  R.) ;  Riehni.  A  T  TkeoL  )  87.  2 ;  v. 
Onlll.  Id  llenotf'.xTl.«14  ;  R.  W.  r>ale.  Thi  At<men%tnt,pi>.6S. 
^U-ITO  ;  U.  ti.  MonLeflore,  Tht  Bibit  /or  Uojm  Iltading,  l^M, 
p.  144  0.  (where  the  widcnt  ■Icolflcaoce  ot  this  uintiiu  rit«  it 
w»ll  iiointed  oat). 

*  Hit  drcM  bccamo,  in  bicX.  almcnt  thai  nf  tba  anllniLr; 
priMtd,  except  thst  ho  had  >tlll  a  'turbnn'  (nCJxCl— though 
an\y  oDeat  whlt«  linen, inM  his  usual  d«C0T«t«l  on*  (Ex  28*' >— 
UutMul  OF  K  'nap'  ('^VSiD.  Ki  l&«},  and  %  plsln  UaeD  *iub' 
(e}3N),  Itutemd  ot  s  coloured  on«  (Ex  ti^ 


indulgence  Tvould  be  naturally  the  stronger;  ab- 
stinence at  such  a  season  would  raise  men's 
tliouglits  from  the  gifts  to  the  Giver,  who  could 
sustfiin  life  ical  ^id  rodrM'  ko.1  A»ti»  toOtuv.  Thoea 
who  took  }iart  tn  the  prayt-'rs  fur  tliu  day  asked 
for  forgiveness,  not  in  uei»endence  ui>oa  their  own 
merits,  a.\\d  iiit  riijc  XXtwr  A(>fn»  toP  avfy^iiiuT}''  wpi> 
KoXdatwi  ipit(»rot  (cf .  VU.  MOS.  U.  4,  II.  138 ;  Ltg. 
Cai.  31),  It.  591).  The  Mishoa  also  is  careful  tc 
teach  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ore  inetlectual  unless  aocompauied  by  ru- 
l>eiiCaDce.  *  Deatli  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
work  atonement,  where  there  ia  repentance  (risvn-i). 
Repentance  makes  atonement  fur  slight  trana- 
giessions,  both  of  omu»ion  and  of  oommission ; 
and  in  the  roHe  of  grave  ones,  it  suspends  punish- 
ment till  the  Day  of  Atonement  comes,  and  biinga 
atonement.  If  a  man  sayf^,  "  I  will  sin,  and  (then) 
rei>ent,  I  will  fdn,  and  (then)  repent,"  Heaven  <ioes 
□ot  give  him  the  means  of  practi)«iiig  repentance  : 
and  if  he  says,  "  I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment vrill  bring  atonement,"  the  Day  of  Atone* 
ment  will  bring  him  no  atonement'  {¥6mAt  rilL 
8-B). 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
trast* (0"-)  the  work  uf  the  high  pricot  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  superior  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  high 
priest  entered  once  yearly  "  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  the  blood  of  npt>ointed  victims ;  Christ 
entered  once  for  all  into  tlie  true  sanctuary,  the 
actual  presence  of  God,  through  His  own  blood ; 
He  obtained  not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  de- 
liverance ^0^''^'},  His  blmid  in  far  more  cfliractouH 
for  the  cleansing  atiil  runuvation  of  human  nature 
(S''-'*- *■■•)  than  that  which  was  oflered  under  the 
Jewish  law.  And  whereas,  under  the  Ivaw,  full 
access  to  God  was  limited  to  the  high  priest,  and  to 
him,  moreover,  under  many  restrictions  of  time  and 
mode,  Christ  has  o[)cncd  a  new  and  living  way, 
by  which  those  whosu  hearts  are  properly  purged 
from  an  evil  conscience  may  at  uU  times  havu  free 
access  to  the  Father  {ff*»  10»^»). 

LtnoATtms.— <n)  The  tmtlse  ol  the  Ulshna,  rdmA,  with 
LaL  tr.  and  notef  In  Sureuhuj^uS'  ed.  of  the  Mbhtin,  IQW,  U. 
p.  KMfl. ;  also  sd.  by  SherlnshUD,  1H&,  ed,  t  (with  an  elabor- 
Kl«  oanpuisaa  tp.  lOS  ff.)  of  the  work  of  the  hiirb  priest  with 
that  of  Ohrfrt,  by  J.  Rlienrenl),  lOW;  and  (with  Reb.  t«at 
polntad,  acdeiiDrt  notei,  mod  sloaeaiy)  by  H.  I<.dtT«ck  (Berlin, 
1388) :  many  paenece  ot  the  Gfmar9  on  the  same  trcfttbe  ara 
also  tnnaUtvd  by  WilnKhc,  la  Dw  BobjfL  Talmvd  in  reinttt 
UaoftadiK/ttn  Bmtanit/KUm,  I.  (18m.  pp.  M0-3d» :  »w  turitttt, 
aa  un  Jewlah  ritoal  ol  tbo  day,  Otho,  ^ra.  Ralb.  le7^.1 17&7 
(j.v.  Explatlonia  Fratiun);  J.  UrhtfDot,  Th»  TentpU  S^rviot,  a. 
15  (WtiTkt,  1634,  it.  MI-4);  J.  A.  Dans,  '  Punctio  Pontlf.  M. 
uinlTvmjta,'  la  Meuecben,  KTexTalTn.  Uluttr.  1734),  pp.  1^12- 
lOlS  (with  copioue  Bxtracts  front  Jewish  ioaic««),  totlovred,  pp. 
mi5^30.  by  khenfcnl'e  ' Oompontlo *  (supr.);  H^unionidm, 
UiUimtk  ^6m  hak-Jeippvrttn,  etc.,  at  the  end  ot  Delitach'a 
Cvntn.  an  Ihr  Btbrvwt ;  Ederehelra.  Tk€  Temple :  itt  MinMry 
anil  .S>rrtM>.  pp. sa:i'SS&  (b)  J.  SiH-ncer.  (b.£cw.  UH>r.*{\iem% 
itr.  viij. ;  BiUir,  Symb.  dc*  MtM.  CW(u«,  1830, 11.  iMff. ;  Oehlpr, 
OTTheoL  a  140,  141;  S«faulU.  07  Thtol.  L  3071.,  402-6;  DtU- 
Ri»nn  on  L<r  1(1 ;  Niiwnuk,  Heitr.  AnA.  ii.  1$3-1M  ;  Delilwcli, 
7*r»'/..  IRSn,  pp,  ITn-lM;  Kitenni.  TA.  T.  ISK3,pp.l07-SlS,ana 
tifx.  4  Ii.  32  ;  Wcllh,  //<>(,  Ilf>-I12 ;  SUde.  SeiA.  IL  18S,  268- 
fflW;  npn<in»rfr,  XATW,  ISSft.  pp.  eS-SK. 

S.  Ii.  L)RivEK  and  H.  A.  White. 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.— See  AtaBOTH. 

ATROTH-SHOPHAN  (t^'nc'  n'j^S.  LXX  baa  Zmpip 
and  yi}v  Zi^ip,  as  well  as  Z<ii<f>df  [Swete's  notes]). — 
A  town  of  find  (Nu  32?").  'Hie  idcntiliuution  is 
doubtful,  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  seem 
confused,  Dihon,  Ataroth,  and  Aruer  being  given 

*  irmi  rtv  itiat^ti  {^').  ExaoUjr  Hit  SUDS  txpmrion  it  tissd 
'byVh\io{Lfff.Oai.l.f.;ct.I>eMonAl.i.n.ia;  and  £m(  mm' 
iumiri;  Jos.  HJ  V.  r.  7  «nd,  S  Mac  li>).  Tbs  mtaning  iiL  ol 
courae,  on  one  ifdy  In  tha  y«ar,  not  on  ona  veauion  ;  L*  lflU-U 
Iniplii-a  iirorc  Uiaii  one  ciitnuica  on  the  dax :  aocordinf  to  the 
Mill] n»,  lite  hii;h  pri«it  ent«r«d  four  Utnu.  rlk.  with  theiif»nM 

Iyatnd,  V.  ]>,  with  the  blood  nf  tb«  biillock  <r.  S).  with  tfae 
lood  of  the  goat  (».  4).  ard  at  the  oliwe  ot  lb*  day,  *(t«r  Uie 
ordinary  avauinK  burnt  oirerini,'.  to  fetch  out  the  ocjiacr  and 
toocnta-diah,  whlah  be  had  Idt  tfaate  (vii.  iX 
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(*.")  aa  cities  of  <.JaJ,  while  they  certnlnly  vero  in 
Bcubcn's  territory.  If  Atroth-shophan  lay  near 
Ataroth,  it  may  ho,  as  TriBtram  suL'gcsta  {Land  of 
Mofih,  p.  270),  that  the  coTie!<hapeS  Je/yfAltaras 
represents  the  former  and  Khiirbit  'Attftnla  the 
latter.  If  it  lay  near  Jazer  and  Joybuhali  (which 
MN9},  named  iramed.  after  it,  it  must  be  mught 
(ulher  N.— powibly  at  Saf&i  beaidc  the  latter. 

A.  HifXUEKSUN. 

ATM  Cm).— 1.  A  Jerahmeelite  (l  CU  2»"). 
S.  A  Gadit«  warrior  who  joined  UaWd  at  2iklag 
(1  Cb  12'^).    a.  One  of  Ilebobo&m'a  sons  (2  CU  W^). 

ATTAIN  has  now  lout  it«  literal  moaning  'to 
reach  «  place,'  which  occurs  in  Ac  27"  '  if  hy  any 
means  they  mipiht  attain  to  Fheniee*  (HV  'reach 
Phoenijc').  Elsewhere  in  AV  the  meaning  is  &g.. 
as  now.  In  Ph  3"  the  same  Gr,  verb  (varavrdv)  ia 
nsed  aa  in  Ao  27"  just  qnoted,  '  if  by  any  means  I 
might  a.  unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dea<l.' 
Dut  in  the  next  verse  ('  not  aa  though  I  had  already 
a"*')  the  verbisdiiTerent  {'\afi,iiiia>,  RV  'obtained'), 
being  connected  rather  with  the  veih  {xaraXoM^dina] 
tr*  'apprehend'  in  the  same  verse.  See  Apfke- 
REVD.  In  Pb  3"  'whereto  we  have  already  a**,' 
there  is  no  word  correap.  to  'already'  in  Or., 
'already  a*''  is  an  attempt  to  tr.  ^^arw,  which,  in 
Ro  9»>  13  tr»  'attain*  simply.  But  in  Fh  3"  an 
adv.  (^8ij)  is  used.  In  1  'Ii  -l"  AV  gives  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  thought:  'good  doctrine,  wheru- 
nnto  thon  hast  attained  *  (Gr.  vapaKoKai-^^u,  KV  cor- 
rectly, 'which  thon  hast  followed,'  adding  untii 
HOW  to  complete  the  Hnse).  J.  Uastinos. 

ATTALIA  i'ArraMa)  waa  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  founded  by  Attalus  ii.  Philadelphtu 
{B.C.  150-138),  as  the  harlwur  (Ac  14™)  through 
which  the  B.  i>arta  of  the  great  Pergamentan 
kingdom  might  communicate  with  the  S.  sea, 
with  Syria,  and  with  Egypt ;  and  throughout 
subsequent  history  it  has  retained  its  name  and  its 
Importance  as  a  seaport.  It  is  now  (or  at  U'-ost  was 
until  steamships  revived  some  other  harbours  like 
Memion)  the  chief  harbour  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lieoring  the  name  Adalio.  In  the 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  system  A.  waa  originally 
subject  to  Pergo,  the  metropolis  of  Pamphrlia 
Sceunda,  but  In  10&4  it  was  made  a  metropo*liB  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  elevation  In  rank 
was  due  to  ilie  fact  thai  Perga  had  completely 
decayed,  and  was  a  mere  name,  k'iviug  a  title  to  the 
metropolitan  bishop.  The  small  harbour  of  A.  is 
Btill  u»ed  by  buute,  though  Bteamshlps  anchor  out- 
side, and  it  was  in  use  in  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent.  {Anna  Commena,  ii.  p.  113).  The  river 
Ctttarrhactes  flowed  into  the  sea  near  A.,  though 
it  has  now  been  diverted  into  so  many  cliannols  for 
irrigation  and  other  piiri>o«es  tiiat  it  hardly  do- 
•erves  to  bo  called  a  river.  Tho  coltfl  mentioned 
at  A.  seem  all  to  spring  from  its  Pergamentan 
origin,  as  Zeus  Soter,  Athena,  Apollo  Archegotes. 

Urxu-nrBi.— Th«  best  aooount  of  A.  b  la  l«nokoroiuk{, 
Sl4itt*  Fatapk^unt  und  Piiidinti,  I  pp.  a-9S  srul  l(S-in :  ••« 
aUo  Be*uIort,  Kttmmania ;  ^nlt  ma  Forbet,  Lyeia. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

ATTALUS  ('ArraXor,  1  Mac  15«).— Attolus  II. 
Philadclphos  was  king  of  Pergamum  1^9-138  B.C. 
He  promoted  the  impoatore  of  Alexander  Balas, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphoneit 
(Justin,  XXXV.  1),  and  sent  a  liodr  of  troops  to  Syria 
to  support  the  prettmler.  \Vlien  the  «roba**y 
■ent  by  Simon  Mnccabii-us  came  to  Rome  {B.C.  1311), 
the  Sioiate  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
and  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Purgamum,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia,  and  to  several 
small  autonomous  States,  instructing  them  to 
respect  the  indupHiidvnce  of  the  JewiiJi  territory. 
JoMjpbus  {Ant.  XIV.  viti.  6)  recordi  a  decree  of  the 


Senate  in  favour  of  tho  Jews,  which  ho  aeaigns  to 
the  time  of  li)-rcanue  ii.  But  tho  terma  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  decree  resemble  eo  elusoly  those 
of  the  decree  referred  to  in  1  Mac  lli'*'^,  that 
many  modem  scholars  consider  that  the  SenatuS' 
conjtultum  preserved  by  Josophus  i»  really  to  he 
connected  with  the  embos^  of  Simon.  Cf.  eip. 
SchUrer,  HJP  I.  i.  200  IT.  H.  A.  Warn. 

ATTENDANCE  in  the  obs.  meaning  of  often/ion 
Ls  found  1  Ti  4"  '  TUl  I  come  f/ive  a.  ( UV  '  heed  ') 
to  reading.'  Cf.  Barrow,  H'orks,  vol.  iiL  sec.  22, 
'  What  13  learning  but  diligent  attendance  to  in- 
struction of  masters  f  The  same  Gr.  rorh {rpocix'^) 
is  used  He  7"  'no  man  ^tiv  a,  at  tho  altar'; 
but  it  in  generally  tr^  '  give  heed  to,'  aa  Ac  8*^  ^'^  "  : 
in  1  Ti  3^it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  'ffiMn  to  much 
^^•ine.*    In  1  Mac  13"  attendnnce=  retinue. 

J.  liASTlNGS. 

ATTENT  and  'attentive'  wcrn  both  in  uho,  and 
both  are  found  in  AV  n'itliont  ditt'ereiii:e  of  mean- 
ing, tlio  foniier  in  2  Ch  6**  '  let  thine  ears  be  allent 
unto  the  prayer,'  and  7".  J.  Ha&TIKOS. 

ATTHARATE8  (A  'ArOa/iirrit,  D  'Ampar^),    I   Es 

B*.— A  corruption  of  the  title  'the  Tiiiibatha,*  cf. 
Seh  8",  and  see  Atthariaa. 

ATTHARIAB  ('Ar«a^,  AV  Atfaarlas).— A  oor- 
niption  of  Kr^V^  '  the  Tirshatha,"  which  appears 
as  a  proper  name  in  1  Ks  .*>*",  cf.  Ezr  2"'  *Afi»j»#oW. 
A  {'A9tpoaA,  B),  The  mention  of  '  A''eA«mi'w  and 
Atharius '  in  1  Es  is  doubly  a  mistake ;  Zerubtwibcl 
the  Tii-shatha  is  referred  to. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

ATTIRE,— See  Deess. 

ATT08  (A  'Attoi^,  B  om.»  Tiach.*  AarroiJi,  AV 
Lettus),  I  Es  8'  called  son  of  Secheninit.— Be  wma 
grandson  of  Shechauiah  (1  Ch  3^).  The  same  oa 
Tlattui>h,  Ezr  8^,  where  *of  the  sons  of  SUecaninh' 
hn.1  been  wrongly  attnrhcd  to  the  ucxt  cliiuisu.  The 
form  La  AV  aud  Tisch.  is  due  to  confusion  of  A 
and  A.  U.  St.  J.  Thackkhay. 

AUDIENCE.— Now  'the  people  gatliored  to  hoar,' 
signilics  always  in  AV  after  Lat.  amlitntia,  tho  act 
of  heariii^j  or  attention  to  what  is  spoken.  In  OT 
the  word  is  simply  'tars'  (c-;ii«),  as  Gn  23"*  *  in  the 
a.  of  the  children  of  Hetli.'  In  NT  '  give  a,'  occurs 
Ao  13"  15"  22^,  where  the  Cir.  is  simply  6.Ko£ta, 
Hear  ;  so  Lk  20*^  '  in  the  a.  of  nil  the  peo]>le ' ;  but 
Lk  7^  *  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  ilie 
a.  of  the  people,'  the  Gr.  is  tit  rdt  dKmit,  '  in  the 
ears.'  J.  Uastinos. 

AUOI A  {Ai>yla\  1  Es  5".— A  daughter  of  Zorzellcua 
or  Barzillai.  Her  descendiuits  by  Jaddus  were 
among  the  priests  who  (X>uld  not  trai--e  their  gene- 
alogy after  the  return  umler  Zcntbbnbel,  and  ware 
removed  from  tho  prie«thood.  Her  name  is  not 
eiven  iu  tho  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh,  and  is  omitted 
here  by  the  Vulg.  ;  norhaps  it  has  sriscn  out  of 
'  the  (Sileadite,'  whicV  follows  Itarzillni  in  those 

ILstO.  H.  St.  J.  THACKEltAY. 

AUGURY.— Lv  10»,  Dt  18'»»,  2  K  21*.  2  Ch  33". 
nil  KV,  for  AV  'times.'    See  DiviNATiON. 

AUGUaTUfl(Aff7awT«,Lkff,E</3a<n-fri.Ac25'";''). 
—  1.  The  6rst  Itomon  emperor.  Uis  original 
name  was  tliat  of  his  father,  Caius  Ootavius; 
OS  the  heir  of  Cti'sar,  who  waa  hia  grand- 
uncle,  he  received  the  naraoa  Julias  Cieear;  in 
his  subsequent  career  he  wa>  desiffTiated  Caiua 
Julius  Cn'sar  Octavianus.  The  title  Augustus  waa 
given  him  by  the  Senate  after  he  had  atuunpsl 
to  supreme  power.    Augustus  waa  bom  S.C.  6^ 
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After  spending  a  Btudions  yontli.  he  came  saUdenly 
to  Uie  m>iit  at  the  death  of  Cn!«ai  [B.C.  44),  whca 
be  began  lo  mimifeiit  the  elagtilar  adroitness  of 
chararr*r  hv  wliinh  lie  made  and  maintained  liw 
jiusUion.  Marcliint;  against  Aiitoiiy  uftt^nwibly  iu 
defence  of  tlie  rc]>uoUc,  be  came  to  t'Crois  with  titu 
usurper.  At  Gist  be  bod  the  chief  place  in  a 
triumvirate.  But  oac  after  another  bis  rivals  were 
rcmovwl  out  of  bU  waVt  till  the  defeat  of  Antoni? 
at  Actium  (B.C.  31)  left  htm  undittputed  miiatcr  of 
the  Hiinion  world.  In  n.C.  20  ho  returned  to  Homo, 
and  ibcncefortb  rule<l  atiUvcraticjilIy  under  the 
forms  of  republieaniHm,  establiphing  and  preserriii;' 
order  throughout  bist  wide  dominions,  till  he  dieil 
in  old  age,  ^ddoned  by  fnniily  trouble,  morose  nnd 
saspicioQs,  leaving  Tibcriujs,  whom  he  had  already 
associated  with  himself  in  the  govcmniont,  as  his 
Auecesaor  (A.D.  14).  Ab  the  Jews  were  subject  to 
Kuiiie,  Aiit^iKtUH  benaiiio  tti^Ir  tiiipreme  ruler. 
Afltr  tlie  ^ttl«  of  Actium,  Herod,  previoualy  a 
euiiportor  of  Antony,  passed  over  to  the  victorious 
side,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by 
Augustujt,  who  added  to  his  territory  on  the 
oceiuiou  of  a  subse<iucut  vi^it  to  Syria  (b.c.  20, 
Jofl.  Ant.  XV.  X.  3).  In  honour  of  the  emperor, 
Herod  erected  a  marble  U;mple  iit  Paniiu,  built  the 
capital,  Ciesarea  (b.c.  lU),  and  rebuilt  Samaria, 
calling  it  Srhaate.  After  Hero<l'H  death  Augustus 
carriou  out  hie  winhiis  in  the  di^-ision  of  bis  king- 
dom amonc  bis  sons  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii,  xi.  4),  but 
aabaequently  joined  Judica  and  Samaria  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  exiling  their  rolcr  Arcbelan.'S 
(Jus.  AnC.  XVII.  xiii.  S).  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in 
the  time  of  AugUHiiis,  and  waft  about  eighteen  ycjtrti 
old  when  the  emperor  diiMl,  Augustus  ordered  a 
more  or  lees  complete  census  to  be  taken  on  four 
occasions,  viz.  in  B.C.  20  and  6.  A.D.  4  and  14  (Lk  2^). 
2.  The  title  of  subsequent  Roman  empcrora. 
The  Aucuatus  {Xtpaarin)  mentioned  in  Ac  'io*"-* 
(A  V)  i»  Nero.  In  KV  the  word  ia  translated  *  the 
emperor.' 

l.iTBiUTiniK, — IHon  CuduB  i  Suotaniufl ;  Tultua ;  Joicjibns ; 
lCenTdI«,  tH^>rt  0/  thi  /loiwtiu  ttinf^*  tXr  Knjiirt;  I)uruy,  Hn- 
Utry  nf  Kame  (Hlitpd  liy  MAfacliy] :  GknlUuLiuuMi,  Aui/UftUM  utd 
UtiM  Z<it;  U.  Sclilllvr,  C<«e\(cA(«  dtr  r6nUdi4%  KaimmU; 
HeiUbery,  Gi^thkAu  du  rAmiKAeii  Kaimmlclut. 

W.  F.  ADEyEY. 

AD008TUS'  BAND  (Ao  27'  cwt^pc.  Xtfia^, 
RV  'the  Autrustaii  Band'}. — A  similar  name  is 
tfit  Italian  Hand  (Ac  lu'  vKupa,  'IraVwii).  In 
carli  cune  KVm  hoa  'ctdmi't'  for  '  baud.' 

The  two  deinisnitttons  have  been  fully  di-ocusiwd 
by  E.  Kgli  {to  wliimi  I  am  chiefly  indebted  in  the  fol- 
lowing article)  in  XWTh.  xxvii.  (1884>  p.  10  IT.  In 
both  cases  it  may  be  eaid  that  there  ia  no  rfj'f.rence 
to  Roman  legionaries.  Judiea  from  C  A.  n.  to  shortly 
before  70  A.D.  was  in  the  position  of  the  'inemies 
provincio.','  and  was  jiamsoned  only  by  auxiliary 
truoiiH.  Tlie  bulk  of  the«e  anxiliaries  wcto  pro- 
vineialti ;  tiiuf),  in  the  caae  of  Ceesarea,  JcMcpnus 
tells  us  iltJ  It.  xiii.  7;  of.  Ant.  Xix.  ix.  2) 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  garrison  oumiiitted  of 
Syrians. 

The  Aufni^tan  and  Italian  bands  (cohort«},  there- 
fore, M  ere  not  in  any  caw  legionary.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  was  mio  of  the  many  '  cohortes  civium 
Komaiiorum/  'coliortt'jt  Italicorum  voluntariorum,' 
which  connisted  of  valuiitcfrH  recruited  iu  Ituty, 
i.e.  for  the  most  ^rt  of  Italianii  who  had  been 
unnblc  to  find  tenice  in  the  I'nrtorinn  Guard. 

The  AugiiFtan  bond  {which  may  or  mar  not  be 
identical  uith  the  Italian  bond)  had  the  name 
'Augustan"  as  a  title  of  honour.  We  read  on  an 
inscription  :  'Ala  Aug(ufllA)  ob  virtut<»m  appel- 
lata*  (Orelli's  Corpus,  No.  3412).  Egli,  following 
8r1iUrer,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  proved  that  this 
title  of  honour  was  sometimes  borne  by  auxitinrff 
as  well  oa  by  Icgiooaiy  troops.    We  have,  bow* 


ever,  no  monumental  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
Ca'sarcan  cohort  was  called  '  augusta.' 

As  regards  strength,  a  cohort  nometimcs  ntun- 
Iw^rwl  ImH),  sometimes  500  men.  As  rcganis  com- 
puhittun,  a,  cuhort  was  nnmetimeH  made  up  of  700 
inffintry  and  2(0  cavalry.  Such  a  cohort  was 
called  a  *  militariaequitata.*    See  Baku,  Captapt. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

AOL  is  the  spelling  in  mod.  vx\A.  of  AV.  The 
Bpelling  of  IfSli  WiW  'au!e.'  Wyrlif  {l.%S2(  has 
*  alle,'  Kx  21*  '  bu  shal  thril  \\\»  ear  w*ith  on  ajle' 
(od.  13S8  'a  nal,'  a  misftnke  nrising  from  joining 
tlie  n  of  'an'  lo  'awl,'  the  forms  nal,  nail,  nalle, 
and  nawl  being  found.  Cf.  Topsell  (1607),  'The 
worm  .  .  .  must  be  pulled  out  b}'  some  naui  or 
needle').  Geneva  Bible  ha;9  'avr-le,'  {Coverdale, 
•botkin'),  RV  'awl.'     See  Awl. 

J.  Ha.stisos. 

AUTEA8  (Ai>T£tfor,  Ho^liah  RVrn,  Hndijnh  AVm). 
— A  Levite  who  taught  the  Ijtw  under  Jtlziu  (1  £9 
9«).    Called  Hodiah.Neh  8'. 

AUTHORIZED  VERBION.-Sce  Vkilsiows. 

»       r 

AVARAN  (.Kiap^Vf  Vulg.  Aharon,  Syr.  .Jqlm 
(yaiiranj,,  1  Mac  2",  but  in  B**  Sai-a/wlf  A,  Ki-pc^v  «  V, 
Vulg.  .SV?i(7-n,Syr.  a-*  before),  surname  of  Elea^r,  the 
bruther  of  Judus  Maccaba'as.  The  name  prubatily 
BignLdea  'palo'  (nr.  fr<""  *""•  '0  ^  it'hitt,  or/xi/*). 

H.  A.  White. 

AVEN  (n(j). — A  place-name  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Ezk  301'.  'p],(j  \,\x  gives 'HWoi-  -w&Xit,  the  usual 
(ir.  name  of  On,  and  it  is  evident  that  tlie  name 
was  intentionally  distorted  from  On  U>  Avcn, 
'idolatry'  (txiaOxf.  Htb.  Lex.\,\iy  &  punning  chan-'c 
of  vocalisatioaqnitepemiiasiblein  Heb.  Thetilight 
■was  the  more  contemptuous,  a»Un  waswvcerdot-ally 
the  most  important  city  in  Egypt.  Witii  regard 
to  the  context  it  sliould  be  remembered  t^at  On, 
lying  on  the  main  road  between  the  heart  of  Egypt 
(at  Memphis)  and  Syria,  has  been  a  notable  battle- 
lield  on  many  ooeastons.  even  uinee  the  ruin  of  the 
city.    See  Beth-siiemesii  and  On. 

The  Plain  (n^rs  bUiah)oi  Aven  (Am  1",  RV  'the 
valley  of  Aven ')  is  prubably  the  Plain  of  Cwlo- 
Syria,  so  calleil  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Sun  in  the  great  temple  of  Baalbek. 

E.  Lu  (iKiFFirn. 

AVENGE  is  found  in  AV  both  as  trans,  and 
intrans.  verb.  1,  As  a  tranc.  verb  the  objoct  may 
be  (1)  B.p9rton,  and  theu  the  meaning  is  '  to  vindi- 
cate '  by  mnisbing  the  otreiuier.  Thus  (it)  actively, 
\M  18*  '  A.  mc  of  mine  ailven-ary/  Nu  31'  '  a.  the 
LoKD  of  Midian'  (KV 'execute  the  l-(UiU's  ven- 
gpjuice  on  M.') ;  {h)  pass.,  1  S  14**  '  that  I  may  be 
a*"  un  mine  enomicH';  {c)  reflex.,  2  S  18'*  *tlic 
Lord  both  a""  him  of  his  enemies.'  The  prep,  that 
governs  the  oflender  is  indilVereutly  on  or  of.  (2) 
The  object  may  be  a  thinrf,  aiid  the  meaning  *  to 
take  satisfactjon  for,' as  Dt  32"  *  lie  will  a.  the 
blood  of  his  servants.'*  2.  As  an  intrnns.  vb. 
it  is  rare,  and  occura  in  AV  once  only,  Lv  19" 
'Thou  slialt  not  a.  nor  bear  any  gmdge  against 

'  Once  th«  peraon  on  whom  tttt  cftyfanca  /aUt  u  mwli*  th« 
•ubjii^  of  th«  writ,  Uii  i!U  'it  Cain  itlinll  Iw  iiv«ngod  Kvcn- 
tuld,  truly  I^mi.'cii  mvsqij  uhI  Mav«nf»lii.'  Tlib  i*  Uie  «cn»« 
id  whkA  the  |)uwro  I*  laken  tir  tlit  Dou.ij>  fiMo,  which 
tnuutfttM,  '  Screnfould  veiiffttnca  «hAll  b«  Ukrn  ni  Cmh,'  and 
odd*  Uiw  OoiAineiit,  *h<f  pruloituati«n  ol  \\\t  nisenlile  lite 
tU  hit  Mvrntli  gencmlioii,  wlini  onr  of  hix  own  imuc  slew 
tiLm.'  AV  toUowv  tbe  Uentvs,  whioh  liu  Ihc  nmrp.  ncte,  '  II« 
niorktHt  At  QoA'tt  mStrxnc^  in  Kftin.  )(;»tin):  on  ihotigb  Ood 
would  suSer  noni  to  |)ui)i»b  tiim.  and  j-ct  |[iv«  htm  licenw  to 
iiiiirttiiT  oUiHTi.'  ItiJt  the  llrli.  m<AnR,  'if  Cain  ahkll  lak« 
vcngMUioa  fur  anj  wronc  dona  him,  LAitteoh  (perhajM  vrilh  ttie 
DIM  of  tho  n*w  wMpOfM)  much  mar*.'  So  Del. :  '  Ik'nn  iiir1>iii- 
fochwlnl  Katniniftclit,*tHI1in..ctc.  CT.O.  W.Wado,  ThfBoot 
^f  OtntiriM  <18Itti),  p.  814,  *Th«  Sons  ol  [Ain«ch  wtebrAtcs  tiM 
invnnUun  ol  impon>.Bnd  impliea  that  the  pooctnlon  o(  then 
wnfvr*  the  p>>wrr  ol  cxocllng  gnaUr  vtrii^cdntrc  than  liikt 
diiaandfid  \iy  Cod  a^ajut  nayoDii  who  ulfht  «lky  K^a.* 
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tiie  cliUdren  of  tliy  jieople.'  In  mo<l.  uwige 
'a.'  is  rctaineil  for  tli«  hbiisw  of  jii«t  vi-ri^taini-u, 
while  'revenjre'  is  used  for  the  (,TatilicftLioii  of 
resent  III  (int.  This  distinction  dora  not  obtain  iii 
AV,  but  RV  liiw  enileavourcd  to  introdtKC  it, 
ThoH  Jer  15"  '  n.  oio  uf  my  persecutura '  (for  AV 
'revenge  mo'),  Nali  1'  'The  Lord  is  a  jcaloiw  God 
and  a**^  (AV  'revengcUi'),  and  2  Co  10"  *  UioK'  in 
readiness  to  a.  nil  disoWdionco'  (AV  '  revonj'i;'). 
Cf.  also  '  avcnjier'  for  *  r(;ven;;er  '  in  Nu  35"-3>'»*- 
*^«  2S  14",  Ito  13^  ami  'avenging'  (nulwt.)  for 
■revenge,'  2  Co  ""-  Again,  Lv  ly"  'thou  shalt 
nota.'(HV  'take  vengeance');  in  Ro  12"  '  Avence 
not  vounu^veH.  beloved,'  is  retained,  because  tbo 
ref.  in  to  righteous  vengeance.  ATenger  of  blood. 
See  GoEL.  Aventfement  is  found  2  S  22*^,  and 
avengeinrnt~i  P»  IS''"  for  '  vanirHance.'  Cf.  Edwnrd 
Irving,  Babylon,  iL  319,  'The  Lord,  in  all  His 
avengcmcntc.  bath  ...  an  eye  ...  to  the  refunua- 
tion  of  the  wicked.'  J.  Hastings. 

lYITH  (n?:!).  Gn  3d».~A  Moahite  city.  Tbo 
kite  ia  unknown. 

AVOID.— Tliis  verb  ia  aaod  thirteen  timca  in  AV 
(counting  Wia  Ifi*-''  one),  vet  it  does  not  twice 
taranslnte  the  Hjiine  word.  In  I  S  Ihl*'  there  is  on 
instance  of  the  intran**.  iii<e,  'David  a*' out  of  his 
preMDoe  twice.'  Cf.  Xortb,  PlutnrcA,  'they  made 
proclamation  . .  .  that  all  tbo  Volsoc^  aIiouKI  avoid 
oDt  of  Itonie  before  sunset.'  In  this  licnse  'avoid  ' 
is  most  ffLHpieutly  u.-«ed  in  the  imperative.  Thu.-« 
CoTunialu'j*  Ir.  of  Ml  16^  in  '  Auoyde  fro  inc. 
Bathan.'  Cf.  Shaki.  Comedy  of  Errors,  IV.  iti.  4S — 
*  tetaa,  AVDld  1  I  cbwgi  tb««,  tempi  me  not ! ' 

J.  IlASTlNas. 

AVOOCH.-Dt  26»'-"  only,  'Thou  host  a-*  the 
Loud  this  day  to  be  thy  God  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
hath  a~^  thee  this  dnv'to  lie  his  [>cf;uliar  people.' 
Advoeart;  hecnnie  in  Vrench  hrst  ttv«uer,  whence 
Kng.  •avow,'  ami  then  attoc/tier,  whence  '  avouch.' 
tbo  latter  with  a  more  technical  menning,  *  to  call 
on  one  in  law  as  defender,  guarantor,"  etc.  In  AV 
avouch  ifl  scarcely  to  be  distin^i9hc«l  from  the  u.4« 
of  '  avow  '  Mith  a  person  oa  obj,  '  to  acknowUdge, 
declare  to  be  one's  own.'  J.  II ASTINGS. 

AYVA.  AVVIM,  AWITES  (a-u*?.  •*  Ewum).— The 
spelling  Avlm*  Avltei  is  iuoorroct.  i.  A  people 
which  nvc<l  in  villages  near  Goxa,  and  wo-i  super- 
sedetl  by  the  Caplitorite  Pbilititines  (Dt  •JF').  In 
the  Sept.  their  noine  in  confounded  with  tliat  uf 
the  Hivvitea,  ami  iiomo  wibolarn  have  rej^nnle^l 
thuia  OB  a  braiah  of  the  Uivvite«.  That  they 
wore  not  so,  bnt  were  of  the  giant  peoples  of  Pal., 
is  rendered  nroluible  by  two  oonsiderations :  (1) 
they  are  spoKen  of  in  l>t  2  precisely  as  are  tbo 
other  giant  peoples,  except  that  they  aro  not  ex- 
pretaly  said  to  bo  rephaim ;  (2)  tlie  name  ia 
uniformly  usod  in  tbo  plural  {'the  Avvim,'  lAat 
ia,  the  Awite-s,  not  the  AvWte},  a  nuigo  hy  which 
the  FhUtstines  as  a  whole,  and  the  ttever&l  giant 
peoples,  are  distinguished  from  the  Con.  people:^. 
Tliat  they  once  hod  po»se^»totla  iu  the  uiountain 
(nnntry,  as  well  as  near  Gaza,  may  be  probably 
iDferretl  from  the  fact  that  one  uf^  the  tuwn»  of 
Benjamin  was  calle<l  "the  AvWm'  (Jos  18").  The 
statement  that  tlieCaphtorim  dcHtroyed  them  does 
sot  necessarily  imjdy  that  tlicy  were  then  exter- 
rainAtod:  and  we  hnd  thi:m  mentioned  among  the 
peoples  that  Joshua  failed  to  conquer,  along  M'lth 
the  Philistines  but  not  of  them,  the  Aw-ites  going 
along  with  tbo  Gazite.  the  Gittlte,  the  Ekrouite, 
etc  (.los  1.1').  Presimiably,  these  Avvinj  are  to  W 
identilieil  with  the  Auakiui  who  were  left  over  in 
Gaxa,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Jos  11").  and  were  the 
anoeslor?  of   the   giants  of   David's  time.     See 

OlANT,  KiiPUiUU. 


2.  I'coijle  from  Av-va  (cf.  Ivvnh.  2  K  1K«  10",  Is 
37"),  whom  the  kiu"'  of  Aita^Tia  sctllwl  in  N.  Ihroe! 
after  the  uiiiiture  ol  Somana,  and  who  set  up  idol* 
atroija  wurslup  there  (2  K  IT***"). 

W.  J.  Gkechrr. 

ATVIM  (o-»Bh  Jos  I8«  — A  town  of  Benjamin, 
unknown.     Sco  preceding  art. 

AWAIT.— Only  Ae  9»* '  their  laying  await  (Gr. 
7  i-wt^ovXi}  ai'TU'p,  KV  'their  plot'l  wa»  known  of 
Saul'  Await  is  often  read  at>  if  it  were  an  adv.; 
it  is,  however,  a  subtit.  Tindale  has  Kimply  '  There 
awayte  wer  knowen  of  Saul.'  Blount,  Law  Diet. 
(1691),  aay«, '  Await  seeniN  to  signify  what  we  now 
call  waylaying  or  lying  in  ipaii,  to  execute  some 
mltfcbief.'  J.  IlAbTi.\n.s. 

AWAY  WITH.— 1.  Is  1»  'the  calling  of  a.ssem- 
blies,  I  cannot  away  with.'  Althunfji  with  the 
force  of  a  verb,  it  in  really  an  adv.  with  the  verb 
elided,  get  awny  ufitk,  i,«.  get  on  with,  tolerate. 
Cf.  More,  Utopia,  \\.  105  (Arbor  od.),  'He  could 
not  away  with  the  toahions  of  liis  country  folk' : 
and  Sanderson,  Herm.  (li>l!l),  *  lie  beinu  the  Father 
of  lyes  .  .  -  cannot  awny  with  the  'Irulh.'  The 
Ucb.  has  a  still  gxeiUer  ellipsis  than  the  Eng.. 
being  umply  >3i»n*S  /  cannot.  Such  verlw,  bow. 
ever,  as  Va;  to  he  able,  jko  to  refust,  aro  really  trans. 
in  Heb.  See  Davidiion,  Svntnx,  p.  120,  2.  Other 
elliptical  expressions,  us  Ex  19**  '  Away,  cet  thee 
down'  (KV  'Go,  get  thee  down'),  Ac  22** 'Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earlJi,'  are  easily  ex- 
[daincd  and  :<till  In  use.  3.  '  Make  him  away ' 
in  1  Mac  16"= 'make  awny  with  him'  (ItV 
•destroy  him';  cf.  Wis  12*  AV  'to  destroy 
them  at  once,'  RV  '  to  make  away  with  them  at 
once').  J.  Hastings. 

AWE.— Besides  Ho  I2»  RV(forAV  'reverence.' 
Gr.  iici],  only  in  the  phrase  'stamj  in  awo.'  AV 
gives  Ps  4*  (Trj.  33*  (iu).  and  119"'  (rp).  RV  re- 
tains these,  changing  aUa  'fear'  into  'stand  in 
awe '  in  Ps  22"  (bt:),  Is  29»  ((-H')  ;  and  '  was  afraid  ' 
into  'stood  in  awe  of  in  1  S  IS"  (tij),  Mai  2^ 
(n?ij}.  Kuskin  [Mod.  Painters,  II.  III.  1.  14,  §  2G) 
says  that  i»v  is  the  contemplation  of  dreadful nexs 
frum  n  poi^ition  of  safely,  as  a  stormy  isea  frorn 
the  nhorc ;  while  /ear  is  the  contemplation  of 
dreadfulnois  when  one  in  obnoxious  to  danger  from 
it.  Perhaps  it,  was  with  a  feeling  for  iwme  dis' 
tinction  of  this  kind  that  RV  made  those  changes  ; 
but  in  old  £n^.  awe  stood  for  fear  or  drea^l  even 
of  an  acute  kind,  and  no  sucii  dintinctiun  can  be 
discovered  in  AV  either  from  the  Hid».  or  the 
Eugliah  words.    Cf.  Shaks.  J.  C.  i.  ii.  95— 

*  I  litvl  u  liut  not  be  M  llv«  Ui  b0 
In  nwo  ot  sucb  *  tluiii;  aa  I  luyiKlf. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

AWL  (W75).— An  instrument  mentioned  in  Ex 
21*  anil  Dt  15"  in  connexion  with  the  boring  of  the 
ear  of  a  slave.  In  Syria  the  awl  is  used  only  by 
shoemakers  and  other  workers  in  teiitlier.  It  is 
straight,  and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point. 

W.  Cakslaw. 

AX,  AXE  (in  moHt  modem  editions  of  AV  spelt 
ox.  although  the  edition  of  1611  limt  nxc  throuoli- 
out)  is  £V  tr.  of  seven  Heb.  words,  the  distinction 
between  which  cannot  ahvayi*be  di.scoveied.  t.  p-^j 
(probably  'pick-axe')  Dt  19*  SO'",  1  K  fi'  Is  I0'». 
2.  3>n  (projierly  'sword')  Ezk  26».  3.  Ws  [RV 
'hatchet')  Ps  74«.  4.  ."nijp  2  S  12".  The  same 
word  should  be  reoti  in  the  parallel  passage 
1  Ch  20^  for  S.  ■■q:?,  which  means  •saw'^(cf.  3* 
and  2  S  12"-).  6.  tji-o  Is  44"  (A  V  *  tonga '),  Jer  10*. 
7.  D-n,T  Jg  9«,  1  S  13  =»• «,  Pa  74".  Jer  46^. 

In  NT  axe  occurs  twice  (Mt  3",  Lk  3*)  as  tr.  of 
AiUji.    See  also  the  folLowIng  article. 

J.  A.  Selbib. 


AXE.— Two  tyiiea  of  axe  were  known  in  both 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  One  was  «leveloi»«l  Iroiii  the 
HtuiiH  axe,  and  is  loogur  fi-um  back  to  ctlgc  tlum  it 


IBOXXB  4XR. 

(Trom  Tell  d  Hety.)* 


T1i«  other  type  wns  purely  raetallic,  and  wan 
clevc1o]>tKl  front  a  slmq)  educ  of  metnl  inserted 
into  a  scick,  oa  S4:un  in  early  Kg}'p.  furuia. 


ODTTn   AXB  (RATTLI  A%Ul). 

(KrcunTrJIel  IIm}-.)* 

Probably  the  firttt  typo  waa  uned  an  &  tool,  the 
Mcond  aa  a  weapon. 

In  Einrpt  the  axe  wag  attached  to  the  handle, 
bat  neiLiier  paased  thrunj^^h  the  other.  In  Assyria 
the  axd  appeoTB  to  have  ita^ied  through  the  Iminlie 
(UunuQii,  yineveh,  C^'.  Q9i.  But  the  liatidlc 
tla!t^ing  tliroueh  tlie  axe,  as  in  modem  uaijpj,  is 
uoknowrn  until  tliu  Itoiuan  age. 

The  material  of  axe^  as  tools  waa  firnb  stone, 
then  copper,  hronie,  and,  la.it!y,  iron.  The  latter 
metui  waK  unknown  for  tooU  in  Egypt,  and  etUI 
rare  in  Assyrio,  at  700  B.C.  llcDce  the  use  of 
the  word  '  iron  *  for  axe-head  amon^  a  party  of 
peaaants  in  VaL  two  centuries  earlier  (2  K  6^), 
aeems  as  if  it  were  a  variation  due  to  a  later  copyist. 
W.  M.  Fi.iNnERa  Petkib. 

AXLE»  AXLETREE.— See  WllKKU 

AZAEL  CAfdiiXet).— Father  of  the  JonatliaJi  who 
with  Ezekias  undertook  the  investipation  of  tlie 
matter  of  the  foreign  moiriagca  ( 1  Ea  fl",  cf.  Exr  10" 
AMihel). 

AZAELU3  (H  'Afi»,Xof,  A  'AfaiJXI,  1  K*  9«.— One 
of  tliose  who  put  away  their  *  strange  '  wives  after 
the  rcttirii  imdiif  Ezra.  There  ia  no  correapouding 
name  in  Ezr  lU". 

AZALIAH  C^-^JB  'whom  J*  hath  Mt  apart'!  2  K 
22>,  2  Ch  34^}.— Pather  of  Sliaphan,  the  scribe 
under  Joftlali. 

AZANIAH  (n.-jiu  'J'  Lath  heard*).— A  Lente 
(Neh  10").    See  Gkxkalogy, 

AZARAIAS  (B  'A^paias.  A  Zapalat.  AV  Baralas), 
1  Ks  8^ — Serainh,  tlie  father,  or  more  prcb.  a  more 
rumoLe  oiicu^lor,  of  Krra  {Spe(if:er'.t  Com.  on  2  Ee  1'). 
H.  St.  J.  TliACKERAV. 

*  Bv  kind  pertnlMiQti  at  Uw  Commltlec  of  th«  Pjilesiine 
B>)>iuraU(iD  Fund. 


AZAREL(Stt^)il.— 1.  A  Korhite  follower  of  David 
at  Ziklai*  (I  Ch  12°).  2.  A  hu:i  of  Henian  (1  Ch 
25"),  called  in  v.*  Uulel.  3.  Son  of  deroham, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  wh«n  Dnvid  niinilrered 
the  people  {1  Ch  27^).  4.  A  pon  of  liani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Err  lU").  5.  A  priest,  the 
BOn  uF  AhzaL  (Neh  11^).  6.  One  of  the  Leviie 
musicians  who  luarched  upon  the  right  at  lUo 
dedication  of  the  M-alls  (Neh  12").  (AV  has  in  the 
fir^t  five  inj^tances  Axareel*  and  in  No.  A  Axorael.) 

J,  A.  isKLBIE. 

AZARIAH  Cnnn.,  ".liy,  'Whom  J"  aids 'I. —C 
Kuig  of  Judoh;  sec  UzziAH.  2.  2  Ch  22^  for 
Ahaziali.  3.  2  Ch  15'**  a  prophet,  son  of  Oded, 
wlio  met  A»a'8  victorious  army,  on  their  return 
from  defeating  Zerah  tlie  Ethiopian,  at  Maresliah, 
and  urgcil  them  to  bt-giu  and  pcrauvctti  in  a  relirious 
refonn.  Hik  Kpooch  in  u  general  illuRtration,  from 
the  experience  of  fhe  past,  of  his  opening  words : 
'The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  bo  with  him  ;  and 
if  ye  Book  him,  he  will  be  tound  of  you  ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.'  ft  is  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  an  the  historical  retrofspccta  in 
Jg  2"-^  and  Neh  9.  '  Now,  for  long  seasons'  (v.*), 
'  in  those  tiiues'  (v.*),  refer  to  i>erii}ilH  of  national 
defection;  '  the  inhabttouis  of  tlie  laiidx,' '  nation 
against  nation'  (w.'-"),  are  magniloquent  indi- 
cations of  the  foreijHi  oppieasions,  or  the  civil  wan 
between  thu  varioua  txiboa  of  Ittroel  (uf.  Gn  'J5'*). 
Kiuiiphau&en  renders  tho  whole  passage  in  Uio 
future ;  but  a  prediction  seems  irrelevant  here. 
In  v."  'Azariali'  aliould  be  read  for  't)dcd,'  willi 
Pesh.  Vulg.  A ;  U  has  'AiiS,  but  'tiiJii  in  v.>, 
where  A  has  'A6i9  (in  '28*  Wth  have  'Ui^S).  4. 
High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K  4', 
where  nc  is  called  son  of  Zodok,  though  really  of 
Aliimaai:  (1  Ch  O*").  The  note  in  1  Ch  G"  *  he  it  is 
that  executed  tlie  priest's  otHce  in  the  house  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,'  is  misplucod,  and 
must  refer  to  this  man,  and  not  to  his  grand^tn  of 
the  same  name.  S.  I  Ch  0'°,  Ezr  ^*,  father  of 
Amariab,  who  was  high  priciit  under  Jchoshaidiat. 
This  man,  therefore,  muat  have  held  the  oflico  in 
the  reign  of  Asa ;  on  this  list  see  AmaRIAII, 
Nos.  2,  d.  6,  High  priest  in  the  n^ign  of  Uzzioli 
(2  Ch  as**),  who  with  his  attendant  priests  with- 
stood and  denounced  the  king  when  he  prc- 
suinptuously  attempted  to  usurp  the  prioatfl'  office 
of  burning 'incense  npon  the  altar.  The  wrath  of 
Uz7iah  at  bcin}*  thus  resisted,  and  his  per&istence, 
were  at  once  divinely  punifihed.  An  eartht^uakQ 
took  place  (Joa.  Ant.  ix.  x.  4 ;  cf.  Am  V,  Zee  14') ; 
'  the  leiircisy  brake  forth  in  his  forehead' :  the 
priKSts 'luoked  upon  him  '  (rf.  I.v  IS"),  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  temple.  In  2  K  15'  we  only  read 
that  'the  Lord  siuote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a 
]e[>er.'  The  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  that 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  Chruniclcr  hiui 
supplied  a  justilication  for  the  aiHictions  of  a  good 
nmii.  Tim  narrative  acquires  ailditional  signifi- 
cance when  we  note  that  in  expanding  I  K  S*,  he 
omits  the  statement  that  Solomon  '  burnt  incenso 
u[K>n  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord.'  7. 
2  Ch  31'",  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  llexekiah, 
described  as  '  chief  priest,  of  the  liuuite  of  Zadok,' 
and  'the  ruler  of  tno  house  of  (loti'  (v.").  This 
last  phmae  is  also  found  in  1  Ch  9",  Neh  II",  where 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  refers  to  Ahitub  n.  or  to 
Axoriah  (Seraiah],  i.e.  Elioshili,  as  representative 
of  that  house  (Rawlinson).  A  very  similar  title  is 
apj)lied  in  Jer  20'  to  Pashhur,  who  was  not  high 
priest.  Perhajws  the  ottice  indicated  is  that  of  the 
*Ca[)tain  of  the  temple'  (Ac  4^  5^-"}.  To  this 
high  priest  and  to  Hezekiah  the  Chronicler  asiTiboa 
Llm  building  of  store  chambers  in  the  temple  to 
ruceivB  the  oblations  of  the  people.  8.  In  the 
grncalogr  of  Jehozadak,  1  Ch  G"-'*,  and  in  that 
of  Ezra,  Exr  7',  Azarlah  (Ezerios,  1  Ea  8^ ;  Azariaa, 


2  Es  I')  is  son  of  llilkiaJi,  hi^li  prteat  nntler 
Ju!*ia)i.  miU  faUmr  of  Seraiali,  wlio  was  killed  by 
Is'tbuchA<1re7-zar.  There  in  room  in  the  historr 
for  such  a  high  priest;  but  in  1  Ch  9",  Neh  U'", 
in  A  liat  of  those  priesU  who  dwelt  in  Jerudatem  in 
the  tiiue  of  Nebemiah,  is  found  an  Azariah  or 
Seraiali,  whu«u  j.'cncology  is  traced  up  to  the 
second  Abitub,  aud  is  all  uut  identical  ivith  that  of 
Jehozadak  and  Ezra.  Tbia  Azariah  must  be  the 
prieat  clan,  second  in  llie  liat,  Neh  tO*;  calU'd 
Ezra  (kt;;)  in  the  lists,  Neh  1'2'- ",  M'here  it  comes 
third.  In  Neh  12**,  where  both  Azariah  and  Elzra 
are  mentioned,  perhaps  the  former  is  the  same  as 
Serai&h ;  seu  No.  7.  B.  1  K  4*,  a  son  uf  Nathan, 
who  *  was  over  the  olficen,'  i.e.  the  twelve  com- 
inuiHartat  othuers  (v.^).  10.  1  Clt  2*,  son  of  the 
Ktbon  whose  wiiidom  wax  surpassed  by  that  of 
Solomon  (1  K  4").  11.  I  Ch  3^,  a  man  of  Judah 
who  had  EiQ'j'tian  blood  in  hia  veins  (v.").  12. 
]  Ch  6^,  a  Kohatliite  Levite   (called    IJzziah   in 

1  Ch  6**),  an  aiictiittor  of  the  propliet  Samuel. 
13, 14.  2  Ch  til',  Azariah  and  Azarialiu,  two  of  the 
six  sons  of  JcboAbaphat,  to  whom  tbeLr  father  f^avo 
•great  gifts'  and  'fencwl  citie-t,'  and  who  were 
B&in  by  their  elder  brother  Jehoram  on  bi<i  acces- 
sion (B  om.  both,  but  A  ha^  them).  IB,  IS.  2  Ch 
23S  Azariub  and  A/arinhu,  two  of  the  five  '  captains 
of  hundreils  '  who  a.s»i$itt^  Jchuiiula  in  the  ri:HtuTa- 
lion  of  JuaMh.  It  id  jti^t  lUMMiblu  that  the  second 
of  these,  'the  son  of  Obed,'  may  be  the  same  as 
No.    11,  who  was    the  prandaon  of    Obed,      17. 

2  Ch  tJS".  one  of  the  four  '  heads  of  the  children 
of  Kpbraim,'  in  the  reiini  of  I'ekah,  who  supported 
the  protibei  Oded  wjit-n  bo  rebuked  the  anny  of 
Israel  f^or  puri>oaiii}i  to  enalaro  the  captives  of 
Jndah.  He  and  hi?  fellows  treated  the  captives 
kindly,  and  conducted  thum  back  to  Jericho. 
18f  19.  3  Ch  29",  two  Leviteo,  a  Kolmtbite  and  a 
Merarite.  The  non  of  the  fonner,  Ju^l,  and  tliH 
latter,  were  amon^  thoEie  who  took  a  leading'  ^>art 
in  cleansing  tlie  tvniplu  in  the  rcifirp  of  Uezekiali. 
20.  Neh  3**,  one  of  those  nho  rejiaired  the  tvall  of 
Jerusalem,  probably  a  priciU  21.  Nub  7^  called 
Seratah,  Ezr  2^;  ZaclmriaB,  1  Es  5";  one  of  the 
twelve  leaders  of  Urne]  w-ho  returned  with 
Zcnibbabel.  22.  Neh  8'  (LXX  om.);  Azarias, 
1  Es  9**,  one  of  those  who  helped  the  Levites  to 
*caDae  the  people  to  underfstand  the  law.'  23. 
Jer  43*,  son  of^  Uosiiaiah  (tlic  Maacatbite,  40"), 
also  called  Jezauiah  (40*,  42'),  Jaazoniah  ('J  K  '>&^). 
etc.  He  was  one  of  the  'captaiua  of  the  forces' 
who  joined  Gedaliah  at  Mi/paU.  Tbey  wame<l 
him  of  his  dant,'er  (Jer  40"),  and  endeavoured 
to  avRnge  his  niiinler  (41").  Rut,  Uie  awtassin 
escaping,  they  feared  lest  they  should  be  im^'licated 
in  tue  aftair,  and  prepared  to  llee  into  £K^.vpt. 
They  tlien  went  throuKb  the  form  of  consiutinji 
Jeremiah ;  but  when  he  advised  them  to  stay  in 
Jndft«,  'all  the  proud  men'  refused,  and  earner) 
off  the  prophet  to  K^'pt.  24.  The  Hcb.  nsjne  of 
AbedneL'o,  Da  I"- '•"■'»»"  (see  Hanakiah). 

N.  J.  n.  WHITK. 

AZARIAS  ('A{-a^a»).— I.  1  Ea  9",  called  U«ziab, 
Ez  10^.  2.  1  Bi  9",  one  of  those  who  stood  lieside 
Ezra  at  the  reeding  of  the  law  ;  the  name  is 
omitted  in  Neh  8*.  3.  1  Es  9",  colled  Azariah. 
Neh  8^  4.  Name  assumed  by  the  angel  Itaphaei 
(To  5"  6*- "  7"  9^).  6.  A  capU'vin  in  Uio  army  of 
Judaa  Muocaboeus  (1  Mac  fl'*-  "•  *). 

AZARD  (B'Aftipot.  A'ACwpoi,  AV  Aznran),  I  Es 
6".— The  i»rof:eiiitor  of  a  family  of  432  who  re- 
turned witli  Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  oorresn.  name 
In  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  Ho  is  perhaps  incntlcal 
with  Axmr  (B  'ASoi.^  :  *<  A  'AfaiJp)  m  NcIi  10". 

AZAZ  (lu),  a  Heubeoito,  the  father  of  Bcla 
(I  Ch  5«).    Sm  Genkalooy. 


AZAZEL  (Sik;^. — The  name  of  the  spiiit  [Lv 
18*"  "•"*),  supposed  to  have  its  aljoiie  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  whom,  oo  tiie  Day  of  Atonement,  the  goat 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people  was  «tni  (ih. 
v.*'-'*).  'Azaiel  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  OT: 
hut  the  name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (3nd 
i-ont,  D.C.)  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the  evil  augeis 
who  (Gn  U'-*)  formed  unions  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  (as  the  legend  is  developed  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch)  taught  them  variuus  arts,  and  whose 
ofispring,  the  giants,  lilted  theeartli  with  unrigbt' 
eoasness  and  d1o041.  On  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness wrought  by  'Azazel  upon  earth,  the  four 
archangels,  Micimcl,  (Jabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael 
(9'  (jr.),  are  represented  as  impeaching  him  before 
the  Almighty,  who  thereupon  (ch.  10]  bids  Raphael 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  seciixe  bim,  under 
'  rough  and  jagged  rocks,'  at  n  place  in  the  desert 
call«  'DHdiicl,' until  on  'the  grwilday  of  judgment' 
he  is  cast  into  the  fire.*  Wiiether  this  legend  is 
developed  from  the  notice  of  'Azazel  in  Lv,  taken 
in  connexion  with  tlio  fact  that  the  goat  was 
acttuUly,  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  led 
away  to  perish  at  the  spot  referred  to,  or  whether 
the  beliet  in  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit,  bound 
in  the  wildemesfl,  bad  alrendy  arisen  at  the  tJme 
when  the  wreuioiiinl  of  l>v  16  was  framed,  we  do 
not  know:  the  latter  ahenmtive  i»  siipjujrted  by 
Cheyne  (ZATW  1895,  pp.  153-100),  who  huppowss 
that  the  aim  of  this  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  was  partly  to  proride  the  ignorant 
jteople  with  a  visible  token  of  the  removal  of  the 
sins  of  tlie  vear,  partlv  to  abolish  the  cultus  of  the 
se'trim  (Lv  'l7\  2  Ch  11",  2  K  *23"  [reading  D-v^-b  he- 
rjoatg,  for  Q"V^  ffatss]  i  cf.  Ik  Kr"  34'*),  by  substitut- 
ing a  single  personal  angel,  'Azaze!  (evil  no  doubt 
by  nature,  but  rendered  hamilesH  by  Ixiing  bound), 
for  the  crowd  of  impersonal  and  dnngwioiis  te'irtm. 
But  whatever  the  precise  attribu^ea  iiith  which 
'Azazel  was  invested  at  the  time  when  the  ritual 
of  Lv  16  was  framed,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  ceremuniul  was  intended  as  a  Hymbolical 
declaration  that  the  land  and  people  are  now 
purged  from  guilt,  their  hiiis  being  handed  over  to 
the  evil  spirit  to  whom  they  are  held  to  belong, 
and  whose  home  is  in  the  dewlate  ^ildemess, 
remote  from  human  habitations  (v. >3  'into  a  land 
cut  oil').  N*o  doubt  the  rite  is  a  survival  from  on 
older  stage  of  popular  belief,  cngroited  on,  and 
aooommod&ted  to,  the  sacriticial  iiytttom  of  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  expuUion  of  evils,  whether 
maladies  or  nins,  from  a  coniiuunity,  by  their  being 
laid  Bjrmbolically  uj>on  a  material  medium,  there 
are  manr  anologios  in  other  coiintrieii  (see  J.  G. 
I-'razer,  The  Golden  Bouffh.  ii.  182(1".  ).t  The  belief 
in  goblins,  or  demons  {3inn\,  liaunting  the  wilder- 
liL'ss  and  vexing  the  traveller,  is  particularly 
common  in  Arabia  (see  Wellhuuacn,  Ktate  Arab.  . 
Beitievtums,  pp.  135-140) J;  in  OT  it  is  found  in 
Lt  17',  Is  13*1  34"  (' satyrs,'  lit.  Ax-ffffats,  and 
Ltlith,   the  night-monster).     'Azazel    must  have 

'Cr.  M>f-GM.  6^ud6>,whlcbcJM)iiM!ntloa'AaMl,  bat  tuMt 
him  Dot  u  first  but  ss  lenUi  in  cnoimkiKl,  arc  conrldertd  by 
DiLlni.kniltnwrla(£iuKA,p.01}to  belong  to  klfttcrslntum  of  the 
work.  Tbtt  flfst  pan  of  the  nstnv  Duda-ti  hu  been  Ingenloiisly 
esploinsd  bjr  0«lfr«r  (Jiid.  XUcAr.  iea4>18e&.  p.  SOI)  m  »  oor- 
rupCioa  ot  ifarftlad  In  *B6lA  |fadfid0'('pl*ocof  iharp  rocks '), 
UiB  pUco  li  mllM  from  Jtrus.,  to  vhicti,  &<x:onJtnK  to  the 
UiihnsO'OTftaO^-ft'K),  tfacT&ri{.ol  rt-Jon.  (on  Lv  l&i*>' »),  and 
uth«r  ftutlioritiM,  tb«  goat  woa  led  on  Uia  Day  of  AU>Q«iiient, 
nnd  rndpiUUd  over  Ul«  rooks  tlMl  It  mlsnt  perlsti.  Ditk 
lladMi  nu  bMO  id«nUfl«d.  wilh  (ctmI  urolMbllitj',  wtth  k 
nuned  lite  now  csllcd  Btt-ovdidAn,  on  ihe  edgs  of  i  chalk 
r«nv«,  ov«rhui|^n((  »  st««p  M»d  rooky  ohum,  iiMkrIr  duo  E.  of 
JenuL.  sod  at  thv  roquircd  dlMuoe  (Schick.  ZOFV.  laao, 
iv£ia). 

(  lo  Uia  OT  tbB  bUo  of  Ujo  rite  dwcribcd  in  Lt  I4«f.  eisi  (Uw 
llvinir  bird  let  looM  in  tbs  ritiinJ  of  porlftcaUon  after  Inpron)  Ik 
|4-olM,blv  sliuilar  (IHJIm.  p.  632;  Nowack,  Arch.  ix.  21>1  (.:  W.  IL 
Buiitb,  lUL  £*m.<  p.  422). 

t  Tlie  bAiU  ('surDriNr';  plar.  'aahvAt)  waa  ooo  r4  Uwm 
(Uii«.  ^r«fr.  £«e.p.  SDtl).    Am  alM  amiti).  Ad.  £ftn.9  p.  ISflff. 


aometimes  rogardcd  as  a  B.  This  ia  all  that  can 
be  inferred  fruiu  thu  tviuiili  <,:"  I;,  at  ntslh-ahemeBb  ; 
and  tlm  (Ir.  tiaiiio  of  ilii.il  i'l.  ':■-.  •  mi.  Itua  weighty, 
since  evideiioo  of  tliitt  Icucl  ti  ii<-<'r_'!t>jitily  somewhat 
late.  And,  on  ihe  oUier  hand,  B.  iind  ihv  nnn  are 
dUtinKm»h(;d.  2  K  23*.  Ic  \raA  iiorfccily  natural 
for  aoQ- worshippers  to  speak  of  the  suii  as  a  B., 
bat  it  does  not  follow  tlmt  tho  conrerse  ia  true, 
and  that  B.-wuriduppurH  identified  the  uhjcct 
of  their  worahip  uitli  tlio  ."un.  It  is  not  probable 
that  B.  waa  even  a  slty>god.  It  i»  Lni«  that  tho 
Baalim  wore  rogarded  as  the  producers  of  fertility, 
and  to  them  wera  aaoribed  the  com  and  u-inc  and 
oil  (Uos  2^'%  We  think  of  the  Ban  and  rain  as 
givors  of  fertility.  But  much  of  the  district  where 
jft.  worship  prevailed  wa*  not  fcrtilisod  by  rain, 
bat  by  natural  and  artificial  Irrigation.  The  land 
that  was  thus  naturally  watered  and  niadfl  fruitful 
waa  mid  in  A  raliia  to  lie  '  wat«red  liy  the  Ba'l ' ;  and 
in  the  phrtue  '  what  the  eky  wutorti  and  wlial  the 
Ba'l  waters,'  the  latter  is  expressly  diitiuyuished 
from  the  former.  So  the  Mishna  and  Taliuud  draw 
a  distinction  between  land  urciljcially  irri}.'at<.'d 
and  land  naturally  moist,  calling  tliu  latter  the 
'  house  of  B. '  or  '  (leld  of  the  house  of  B '  ( W.  R. 
Smith,  US''  97).  It  is  true  that  in  I'al.  the  culLiva- 
tiou  of  ctirn  depended  on  rain,  and  corn  wa«  cer- 
tainly regordea  as  a  gift  of  the  Baalim.  Bnt 
onaloL^y  would  nutke  tlia  transition  powible  from 
tlie  idea  of  the  Baalim  an  gi%'ers  of  fertility  through 
tho  springs  of  tli»  onHis  to  the  idea  that  they  gare 
it  tliroogh  the  rains  of  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
Analogy  may  have  worked  the  other  way,  and  that 
they  may  hrst  have  been  ooncoivwi  iU4  givers  of 
rain,  anil  then  ns  givem  of  tho  fertilising  Mtreanii 
and  underground  waters.  If.  ns  NJildeke  and 
WellhausoD  tliink,  B.worahiporigtnated  in  Arabia, 
the  former  view  would  be  more  probable.  W.  It. 
Smith,  however,  arpies  that  *  culta  of  the  B.  type 
and  the  name  of  B.  itself  were  borrowetl  along 
with  agriuulture  from  the  Northern  Semites,  and 
entered  Arabia  with  the  date-palin.  At  tho  luune 
timu,  ho  argues  forcibly  that  B.'s  land  is  not  origin- 
ally land  watered  by  tlm  sky,  imt  by  'Bpring'j, 
■traims,  and  underjjround  flow,'  although  later  the 
Baalim  were  regarded  as  fertilising  the  land 
watered  by  rnin. 

Wo  may  now  pass  to  the  tmestion  whether  the 
common  view  ih  vorn:ct,  that  11.  was  tlie  name  fur 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  Canaaiiitun.  It  is  a 
serious  objection  to  tlnH  view,  that,  except  in 
names,  neither  on  the  monuments  nor  in  the  OT 
can  we  find  B.  as  a  proper  name  standiug  by  itself. 
We  fro»)uently  have  B.  witli  the  article,  the  B.,  or 
B.  followed  by  tho  name  of  a  place,  quality,  etc. 
In  the  former  case  the  u!>c  of  the  article  precludes 
us  from  treating  B.  as  a  proj>er  nniue:  it  tueonit  the 
divine  owner  or  landlord  of  the  district  in  questton. 
Simitarly  in  the  latter  va»e  the  partieidar  B.  in- 
tended iH  diittingui allied  from  otlit^r  Baal!)  by  the 
uldition  of  the  qualifying  words.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  B.  whs  originally  one  and  the  same  deity, 
but  for  the  consciousness  of  the  (Kople,  the  B.  of 
one  place  was  a  different  pod  from  the  B.  of 
another  {cf.  Baetbgen.  Ueitrrige,  p.  19).  But  if 
that  had  been  so,  we  should  have  cx|>ei:ted  to  find 
trace-t  of  this  original  deity,  whereas  all  vvu  find  ia 
the  Bonla  into  wliicli  he  has  bvciL  differentiated. 
Nor  is  it  eawv  on  this  view  to  account  for  tho  nse 
of  the  plural  '  the  Boalim.'  This  has  Iwcn  iuter- 
pretcil  as  an  emphatic  plural  'great  li.,'  or  as 
images  of  B.,  or  It.  under  his  various  majiifeata- 
tions.  But.  taken  with  the  facta  already  men- 
tioned, by  fur  the  most  natural  explanation  is  that 
the  word  is  a  collective  plural,  ana  means  th<>  local 
Baala.  And  if  thift  lie  km,  it  fotlowH  that  B.  can 
hardly  Ik:  the  sun,  fur  it  is  the  iwime  everj'where, 
while  the    Baalim  were  distinct  from  eacli  other. 


and  thus  our  pre\'ioua  concltisioo  is  conhrmed  by 
an  independent  line  of  argument. 

The  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  following 
statement.  There  was  originally  no  supreme  deity 
failed  B.,  nor  in  B.  to  be  idetititied  with  the  siiu. 
There  waa  only  the  Baal  (or  BoaU)  of  particular 
places  distiuct  from  eaeh  other.  The  worship 
probably  arose  In  connexion  with  agriculture. 
The  local  BaoJs  fertilised  each  his  own  diiitrict  by 
his  streams  and  springs,  ami  hence  they  were  the 
ownem  of  these  natunilly  fertile  spots.  Tribute 
was  therefore  due  to  tlu-ni,  whellier  for  the  crops 
raised  on  the  fertile  ground,  or  for  thf  wnter  U8e<l 
in  making  land  fcrtib  by  irrigation.  By  a  natural 
extension  tho  fertility  or  land  watered  by  rain  was 
oJao  ascribed  to  the  Baals.  But  by  a  process,  to 
which  we  have  abundant  porollola  la  the  cults  of  the 
[lowers  of  fertility,  the  givin;;;  of  animal  fruitfulness 
was  attributed  to  tlierii,  an<l  their  wiir-^hiji  woa  thu.s 
deba-fetl  by  repuliiive  iiiiniorantv.  These  Bmilim 
seem  from  Hos  2"  to  have  haa  their  individoal 
names.  It  is  admitted  by  W.  K.  Smith  that '  in  later 
times  B.  or  Bel  beciuuc  a  proper  name,  esp.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cult  of  the  Bab.  DvV  [liJ'  05). 

When  li-rael  entered  Cannon  tlic  worship  of  tUe 
Baalim  was  everywhere  present.  As  it  was  esp. 
ojuueiated  with  agriculture,  whleh  the  Israelites 
learnt  from  the  Caoaotiitcs,  there  was  danger  lest 
tUey  shonld  take  over  also  tho  religious  festivals 
connected  with  tho  various  agricultural  seaauns, 
and  thus  succumb  to  the  deadly  fa^^clnation  of  the 
sensual  nature -vvorship  of  tho  older  inhabitants. 
That  this  actually  happened  we  learn  from  the 
history.  Matterawore  made  wurne  by  the  custutn, 
which  we  find  among  the  israoHtes,  of  speaking 
of  J"  OS  Baal.  Since  B,  was  not  a  proper  name, 
but  only  an  appellfttive,  this  custom  was  perfectly 
innocent,  and  all  that  was  meant  was  that  d*  was 
the  divine  owner  of  Ilis  people,  or  the  hnsbaad 
of  Israel.  But  this  double  u^e  of  the  term  Baal 
for  the  local  deity  and  for  J"  tended  to  produce 
confiwion  Iwlween  them,  and  by  this  synLTetism 
tho  concetition  of  J"  won  debased  by  element* 
liorrowod  trout  naturo-woriihip,  and  the  Iii]iisd  into 
idolatry  was  made  much  easier,  "I'he  fact  referred 
to,  that  the  Israelites  spoke  of  J"  as  Bnal,  has 
Ikftftn  ilisputetl,  but  refits  on  very  strong  evidence. 
We  have  names  such  as  Ishbaat  and  Meribbaal, 
and  even  bultIi  a  nsnie  as  Bealiali  (1  ("h  12*), 
'J"i»  Baal."  Further,  we  learn  from  Ho^ea  that 
the  Israelites  called  J"  Baali,  i.e.  my  Ba:i.l  ( llos  2" ; 
see  Driver.  Snm.  18«,  11*5  f.,  279  ;  Gray.  Ilcft.  Prop. 
Natruj,  NIB'.). 

With  Aliab  a  new  phase  emerges.  The  B.  whose 
woreihip  he  citablisbed  was  Melkart,  the  B.  of 
Tyre,  hi.'i  uifu'n  hume(l  K  IC").  Wo  have  hereon 
instance  of  a  loml  B.  wonthipped  in  a  foreign 
conntr}*.  The  worship  of  Mellfart  was  not  in- 
tended to  suporsede  tlie  worship  of  J',  but  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  it.  Elijah  forced  on  the  popular 
mind  the  conviction  that  .1'  and  Melkart  were 
mutually  cxelufiivc.  The  worship  was  discontinued 
by  Jfchoram,  tlie  fcon  of  Ahah(2  K  3-).  but  stamped 
out  by  Jeliu's  trtiot-hiTuuH  Klau;:hlvr  of  its  adtierunbi 
(2  K  iO"*'"),  In  Judah  it  »eejus  to  have  been  cstab- 
liidied  by  Jehoram,  the  »on  of  Jchoshajiltal,  and 
(^mtinued  by  Ahaziah  (2  K  8'"-  ").  We  Iind  it  in  tho 
reign  of  Athatiah,  and  it  was  supprcved  ■i.t  her  death 
(2  K  U").  The  later  B.worship.  to  which  we  find 
several  referoncoa  in  the  prophet*.  (Ho&co,  Jeremiah, 
Zeplmniaii),  seems  to  have  been  the  worsliip  of  the 
local  Baalim  rather  than  of  Melkart. 

Tho  Baidim  were  chiefly  worshipped  at  the 
high-places,  but  also  on  housetops.  Obelisks  stood 
beside  their  altars,  and  sometimes  an  A>(herah  or 
Bjicn'd  pole.  Children  were  ofTere-l  as  burnt- 
otleringi  jn  tho  valley  of  Hitinom  (Jer  It** ; 
but  cf.  .^5*  372  n. ).    We  often  read  of  incense  Wing 


olTured  to  them.  Mcll^ut  woa  worsliip^red  with 
ftnitiml  BUcrilices,  i&ud  howa^ie  wu  douu  iv  lilm  Ly 
bowini;  tito  knee  aJid  kbtsiiig  luti  iiuaKC  lie  had 
notonl}'  (iritittU,  but  i>ro|tlicU.  These  aru  numbered 
at  450  in  tbo  lime  of  ^Uiat),  and  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  their  fronziod  prayers  and  cutting  of 
themselves  to  gain  the  attcotioa  of  their  god  is 
given  in  1  K  18^. 

lABRiTiTUk— Gv  Cat  the  moct  Important  dlvcumon  it  th^t  ot 
W.  B.  Smith.  Afl^^unt  ttf  lAd  Snnitt*.'*  pp.  03-113.  Th*  follow. 
Ill]*  ttikjr  kUo  be  Doosulled :— Oort,  rA«  W'oriJiip  tif  BaGlim  in 
Ifr.;  BftudiaBln,  JmAim  tl  MnUch,  and  in  Uunw.  A/f  «.i<. ; 
Ni>WKlt,  HA.  AnkiiU.  IL  301-3M;  BMthecii,  DtUroi/*  xur 
Stm.  tUliffUinifeaeh. :  KoiUk,  /N«  tiauptprobUmt,  pp.  M-3S ; 
DiniflAun,  iloiMtsbtniAU  dvr  Alad.  dtr  WUmn4iA.  «u  BmHn, 

issi,  p.  sots.  A.  S.  Peakk. 

BAAL  (^s)>— 1.  A  Kenbenito,  the  father  of 
Beerah,  who  ■wan  carried  captive  by  Tiglalh-pUeaer 
(]  Ch  5").  2.  A  Gibeouite,  grauduudu  ol  Saul 
(1  Ch  8»'=9»J. 

BAAL,  BAALAH,  BAALATH  (V23,  ^sz,  pV;'3).— 
1.  Boolah  (1  Ch  13*.  Jos  IS*"- '"},  a.  name  for  Kiriath- 
jearim.  2.  Baalah  Mount  {Jon  Ij"),  the  ridge 
which  muB  »'e.it  itvta  Kkruu  to  Jabuct;!.  3.  Baalah 
(Jo»  l'>'')t  a  city  ID  the  t-xtreme  k)iiI)i  of  Juiiah, 
prob.  the  same  a»  Balali.  .I«a  ISV*  (  =  Uiihah.  I  Ch  -t^) 
and  Bcaloth,  Joa  15".  4.  Baalath  i.Joa  I'j").  a  town 
of  I>aQ.  The  site  is  nnceruiiD.  5.  Baalath  (1  K 
9'»=2  Ch  8'} :  the  town  is  noticed  with  Tadmor,  but 
also  in  the  bccond  pafwi^e  with  Beth-horon.  Tho 
aiCe  is  uncertain.  It  mi};bt  be  No.  4.  6.  Bo&lath- 
bear  (Jon  10" :  Ba&l,  1  Cli  4**).  Thi^  seeuib  to  have 
been  perhaps  the  samo  as  Ilamah  of  the  Nuceb, 
accofifing  to  the  first  piiwui]^!'.  Evidently  a  hiD  in 
the  Tib  platiiau,  S.  or  S.  E.  of  BeewliHlja.  A  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  part  of  thodeaert  is tlie  white 
dome  of  the  small  shrine  called  Kubbet  ei  Baul, 
which  may  retain  the  nuiue,  S.  of  Tt-tl  el  MUfi. 

C.  R.  COSDEIU 

BAAL-BERITH  (n-i?  S-^Mord  uf  Uic  coveuiinf). 
the  god  of  Sliec'liom,  where  ho  had  a  temple,  Jg  6" 
9*;  also  called  El-berith,  Jg  9".  The  name  may 
mean  the  god  who  presides  over  oorennnta,  cf.  Ztin 
*Op«iot ;  or  the  god  of  the  Cmt.  league  which  centred 
at  Shecheni ;  or  the  god  of  tho  covenant  between 
Canaanites  and  Israolitos,  cf.  Gn  M. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

BAALE-JUDAH  (.tt.^  -^^5  2  S  6*).— Tho  same  as 
Baalah  (Joa  15*.  I  Ch  l3>-«),  tlia  old  name  of 
KiRlATH'JEARIH,  M'hich  see.  The  name  is  nn 
doubt  an  error  for  '  Riial  of  Judali '  (cf.  parall.  1  Ch 
13'' '  to  Baalah.*  and  Jos  IS*  18'*,  where  it  is  called 
Kiriatli-boal,  i.e.  'city  of  Boat').  It  must  have 
been  noted  ouce  as  a  scat  of  Baal-worshiii. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

BAAL-OAD  (1)  Sk  '  Baa!  of  fortune  •?),  Jos  11" 
12*  13". — Clo»c  to  Hcnnon,  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lebanon.  It  must  liave  l>ecn,  therefore,  on  the 
north-weat  slopes  of  Uemion.  Tho  n)i>>it  probable 
Bile  is  at  Mm  JedeitUh,  '  the  stron;^;  spring,'  in  this 
diLrection,  near  the  road  to  Damascus. 

C.  R.  COXDEU. 

BAAL-HAKOM  (|S:>7  Sys],  Ca  8".-Perluips  for 
Baal'Uermon,  or  the  Aniantis.     See  Syria. 

BAAL-HANAN  {\V}  H'3  '  Baat  Is  gracioos ').— L  A 
kimj  of  Edom  iGn  ae**-*  1  Ch  1*").  2.  A 
Godehte  whu  had  charge  of  David's  olive  and 
■ycomore  trees  (1  Ch  27*'). 

BAAL-HAZOR  (^xt  S;;).  2  S  13".  near  Ephraim. 
appears  to  be  the  high  mountain  east  of  the 
rood  to  Shechcm,  called  Tell  'AsHr.  It  is  vary 
mgced,  with  grey  limestone  atones,  and  witli  a 
snuul  group  of  otiks  at  tho  top  bc&ide  a  ahrine,  and 
mina  of  a  town.     SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.    S«o 

HAl.E5TraE.  C.  R.  CONDEK, 


BAAL-HERMON  (1S717  ^»}.  ^^  3'.  i  Ch  5».    See 

BAILI  and  BAALIK-See  Baal. 

BAALIS  (D'^jit;,  B<\<«;ii),  the  kin^;  of  the  children 
of  Amniun  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Gudalioh 
(Jer  4U  iGr.  47)  "). 

BAAL-MEON  (i^js?  f»n),  Nu  32*.  1  Ch  5«,  Ezk25«. 
Beth-boal-meon,   Jos  13".     Both-meon,  Jer  48"; 

Erobably  Beon,  Na  32*.— A  town  of  Kcuben  near 
liUjn.  It  is  named  ou  the  Muubitv  Stouc,  1.  9,  as 
built  by  Mei!>ha.  The  present  ruin,  J/u'mi,  a  large 
mound  at  tho  edgt:  uf  tne  plateau  weiit  of  Medvbu. 
The  ruins  are  thi>4e  of  a  Homan  towu.  See  Mem. 
East  Pal.  Survei/,  vol,  i.  s.v.  The  valley  beneath 
t«  the  south  is  well  watered.  In  the  OnurruMtioon 
(«.v.  Boalmoon)  this  site  is  noticed  as  still  a  large 
village  near  Boaru  (Macbicrus  ;  »cc  Keland.  Pnl. 
pp.  «7,  till,  8S1 ),  and  D  Koman  miles  from  llcshbon, 
wliere  were  natural  tot  sprluga.  The  springs  are 
those  of  CallirrhofJ,  tn  Uie  great  ravine  of  the 
Zerka  3fa'in  to  the  south.  C.  K.  CuN'DElL 

BAAL-PEOR  i-^S9  '^^is,  B(e>0ry*Jp.  Dt  4"^  Nu  25», 
P»  ItW)  MQs  the  local  deity  of  Mt.  I'cor.  In  Dt 
4**,  Uus  9^"  it  i^  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
lsra<:lites  ore  said  (Na  '2i}^i  to  have  womhipped  him 
during  Ihcir  slay  in  Shittiro.  It  is  frequently  sup- 
poi^ed  Uiat  his  woraliip  was  especially  licentious, 
since  in  the  saino  context  muntiun  is  modi:  of  the 
uiLt:ha«tity  of  tbo  Israelites  M'ith  the  women  of 
Monb  and  Midian.  But  the  two  facts  are  not 
dehnitvty  connected,  so  tlmt  we  havo  no  evidence 
for  this  opinion  (cf.  Driver  00  Dt  4'). 

A.  S.  Peake. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (D-rjB  Se3),  2  S  5*  I  Ch  14". 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  but  the  situation  is  un* 
certain.    Bee  Driver  od  2  S  5^. 

BAALSAHU8  (Baa\<raM<H,  AV  Bal&samiu].  1  £s 
9** ;  in  Neh  S\  MaaseIAU. 

BAAL-8HALISHAH  {^vW  '>Si),  3  K  4«>.  Com- 
pare bhalitthu.  The  situation  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
village  Ke/r  Thilth  preserves  the  name  of  Shal* 
isba.     See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BAAL-TAMAR  f*^?  Sz^  'Baal  of  the  palm'), 
Jg  aij*.— It  was  near  Bethel  and  Glbeah,— perhaps 
connected  with  the  palm  of  Deborah  (J^  4^),  which 
was  between  Bethel  and  Kaniah, — a  [xisitiou  which 
nii)j:ht  suit  the  notice  of  BoaKt^Linar,  whcace 
Gibuah  was  attacked.  C.  Ii.  CoXULU. 

BAALZEBUB  (d'S)  Sra,  DaoX  ^ra^,  2  K  1'- '■•'■). 
— A  Baal  of  flies,  worshipped  in  Ekron,  and 
eonsulted  by  AJiaxiali,  the  son  of  Aliab  and  king 
of  IsraeL  Why  he  m'Os  called  Baal  of  flice  is 
not  clear.  Pro£»ably  he  waa  regarded  as  the  lord 
of  flies,  and  wonihipj^ni  by  thoiirt  who  did  not  wiah 
to  Iw  truiiblutl  by  ttiRm.  If  Bjud  were  llie  sun,  the 
name  would  proVibly  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  tbe  beat  of  the  summer  nwn  ralU  nut  the  flies 
in  such  numbers  that  in  hot  countries  Ihey  become 
a  plague.  But  this  is  probably  not  so  (see  Baal). 
\\e  f>ce  from  the  narrative  in  Kings  that  he  was 
specially  famous  as  a  giver  of  oriu-Ji:s.  I'ruliabty  the 
buKV  (Ik'S,  who  swarm  evervwliere,  wert*  n-parded 
as  liis  messengers.  In  \T  ("Mt  ll)^  12^  ",  Mk  3", 
Lk  ll'*'  "■  '"j  the  name  la  changed  to  Bcvlzebiil 
{\i*t\it^o(-\,  Wn  Be(ffl/3at;x,  AV anrl  UV  Beelzebub, 
KVm  Beelzubul ;  cf.  Beliar  for  DcHnlt.  and  hoo 
become  a  name  for  the  priuoo  of  tht  devils. 

A.  s.  Peaks. 

BAAL-ZEPHOM  (fty  ^m)  la  mentioned  Ex  U*-*, 
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Nu  33'  only,  as  one  of  three  places  near  'the  sea' 
croMcd  by  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  seat  of  some 
form  of  Boal-worshi]),  the  chaiacter  of  which,  as 
indicated  hy  Zcphun,  is  uncertain.  Geaenias  (Thes. 
n.  225b)  tmnslatea  B-Z,  by  hcwt  'i'*fphonu  veJ 
J'tff/honi  Mocur,  and  otheni  are  dixjioaed  to  regard 
Typlion  fw  a  variant  of  Zephon.  Bui  Tyjthon 
SL'cnn  to  be  pure  Cireek,  witli  a.  suitable  fir.  deri- 
vation, and  hq  good  renson  hits  lieen  aihiiireil  for 
attributing  an  KKyj't.  oritjin  to  the  word.  Tyjdion 
wafl  called  by  various  names,  the  moat  coiumon 
huing  Set.  Set  appears  to  linvc  bt*en  rpgarded  as 
a  yim  of  fon-ignors,  imd  mius  cfnubiiiuil,  ur  pci'linps 
cunfiwed.  wiili  H.-ial.  Uthyrexiilnnatiuiisof  Zcjihuti 
nre,  (I)  the  north,  or  the  north  wind,  making;  it 
equivalent  to  pcj ;  (2)  a  watcli-tower,  from  the 
root  -lEs.  The  word  pw(  occurs  oa  a  proper  name 
Nu  26^,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (Gn  4G"}  p'?x 
ocniira,  vhirh  weiiis  to  be  derived  n'oni  nsx. 

The  sitiuLtioii  ia  as  uncertain  as  the  etymology. 
It  has  bet'ii  placed  on  the  X.  sliore  of  Egypt  uy 
Brngsoh,  who  idontiTieH  it  with  Mt.  CaaiuH ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  ralhoiutu,  on  nonie  bill  like 
Shekh  Ennwiek  (rlaville)  ;  at  .Tt'lx'!  'Atakah,  or  a 
spot  on  the  £.  iiido  of  the  modern  «anal  nearly 
opposite  fort  Ajrud.  The  conjecture  of  Ehera 
ihurtrh  Gasen  ztim  Sinai,  p,  570)  that  I'htcnician 
8nilorB  propiti'itiut  the  ^ud  of  the  north  wind  when 
starting  twuthwarda  on  a  voyage  down  the  Gulf  of 
Snez  IB  a  plausible  one.  The  mnrh  quoted  tract  of 
Plutarch,  rfc  Tside  et  Osiri(U,  ttiay  he  referred  to  for 
further  information  about  TyiAion ;  and  in  Ban- 
raeiatcr,  Detikfualcr  rfw  cl(us.  Aft'^r.p.  2135b,  there 
19  a  picture,  ligyptian  in  style  (No.  2;t03). 

A-  T.  Chapman. 

BAANA  (njj;5,  possibly  for  airi?  'son  of  dis- 
tress'? ;  bnt  this  and  tiimlfar  contractions  are  higltly 
uncertain).—!.  (I  K  4'=)  and  2.  (I  K  4'")  Two  of 
Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers.  3.  (Noh  3*) 
Father  of  Zadok,  one  of  the  builders  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah.  4.  (1  Ks  .V  haai-d  A  H)  One  of  the 
leader*!  of  the  people  who  retuniL-d  from  the  Capti- 
vity with  Zeruubauel.  I'ustiibly  the  same  oa  (3)  and 
Baa»au  (3).  C.  F.  Bi;knev. 

BAANAH  (^iWl. — 1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Bcnjamite 
from  Ituvrutii,  who,  with  his  brother  Hcchab,  mur- 
dcritd  iKhboHhclh  and  brought  bin  head  to  Duvid 
at  Hebron.  Thijy  were  slain  at  David's  command, 
and  their  Jianils  and  feet  hung  up  over  the  pool 
in  Hebron  (2  S  4*-").  PosBibly  the  brothers  had  tied 
from  Betroth,  n  Gilwonito  city,  when  Saul  slew  tlio 
Gibeonitea  (*2  S  2l>).  3.  A  Notophathitc,  father 
of  Heled  ( Ueleb),  2  S  23",  1  Ch  1 1»  3.  One  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  Exile  with  Zentbbabel  (Kzr 
2",  Neh  V,  and  probably  10-"').  See  alao  Baa\A(  = 
Kjus).  J.  K.  Stennincj. 

BAANl  (A  Baai-f.  B  hU  AV  M&ani  Irum  the 
Aldine  text),  1  Eb  0**=Bani.  Ezr  10»*. 

BAARA  (tns.3).— "Wiie  of  a  Benjamito  (1  Ch  8"). 

BAASEIAH  fi^pyj  probably  by  error  for  'y?, 
Maotfol,  Bj.-A  Kohathite  (I  Ch  ««-). 


BAASHA  (1*7731,  son  of  Abijah,  of  the  tribe  of 
iBSachar.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  lowlv  origin, 
as  the  prophet  Jehu  describoH  him  m  havmg  been 
•exnltfid  out  of  the  dust'  (1  K  U)').  When  Niulab, 
son  of  Jerot>onm  I.,  was  besieging  the  PhitiHtine 
town  of  Giblwtiinn,  Bjiaslia  onnspirefl  ngainHt  him 
and  .<«Iuw  him.  Flo  aUo  exterminated  all  tlie  seed  of 
JoTuboiim,  llius  foUilling  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Abijah  the  Shilonit«.  Ascending  thu  throne  of 
the  ten  tiorthem  IrilicK  about  B.C.  &I4,  he  reigned 
for  twenty-four  ye&ra.  Uis  reign  was  tJiat  of  a 
restless  and  w&rhke  odventurer.     He  carried  on  a 


lon^  war  with  Asa,  king  of  Judab.  Unable  to 
withstand  liint,  A^a  purctiiued  the  help  of  Ben* 
hadod,  king  of  SyiU,  who  invaded  the  northern 
fiuntiors  01  Israel,  and  captured  sevcrat  towns. 
This  drew  Baasha  awav  from  the  work  in  which 
he  liad  been  nngnged,  trie  building  of  a  fort  called 
Knmali,  to  blockade  the  north  of  JudiUi.  Ami  led 
hit*  forces  against  RanuUi  and  destroyed  it,  usinj' 
the  materials  to  build  the  towns  of  Geba  an>! 
Mixpah  (I  K  15"-",  2  Ch  10'").  (See  .\sA.)  In 
matters  of  religion  Baa^ha  did  not  profit  by  tho 
warning  given  in  the  dcHlniction  of  Jeroboam  and 
luK  housu,  but  follow»l  IiLh  evil  exaui]ilu  in  main- 
taining Uio  calf  -  woraliip.  On  thiM  account  Ihu 
sjimo  fntu  was  dcnonnci'*f  ajjainst  his  hnnse  by  the 

tirophot  Jehu,  bod  of  Hnnani(l  K  16').  Hti  him><elf, 
lowever,  died  a  n;itural  death,  and  was  buried 
in  Ttrzah,  his  capital.  Elah,  bis  non,  euccecilod 
bim  on  tito  throne  [16*').  K.  M.  BoVD. 

BABBLER.— To  'babble'  (a  word  supposed  to 
hi!  foriiiL'd  fruni  the  ehiblish  sound  btt  an,  with 
freti.  term,  le)  is  to  talk  inooherently,  hence  foob 
isbly  or  unseawmahly.  'Bubbler'  is  given  in  AV" 
as  tr.  of  ixt'dl  h»lJ<iih6n  {l'=*^n  ^1Z),  lit.  '  the  lord  of 
the  tongue'  (KV  'the  clmnner'),  Ec  10"  ;  XaTiffn)! 
(ItV  'braggart'}.  Sir  2i>' ;  and  i}wtfHio\vytii,  Ac  17'*. 

In  the  ImL  word  Uiere  U  a  toiidi  ol  sumethinz  worte  Uian 
bftlibtiiig.  Ii  n*  apfillftd  flnt  tn  th«  lun^v,  oa  Uie  bird  that  picka 
npMattendcnLintrct/ua  ' a.  wctl,' ^nd  xi>t<*'U>gaUi«r'>:  thra 
to  Kbj  'iMn«it« '  or  '  hoii^rr  on,'  wlio  pkrka  up  what  he  can  In 
Iha  toajkol  or  bu-lMur  by  hiw  wiU.  Sucli  an  one  La  IndlQcfent 
a*  to  tb«  ohli|fation  of  hia  word*,  and  to  %i\y  Ri«re  nraLer  atay 
have  been  callwlBVprmwbvaf.*  Boa  Tnmcb,  On  tA«  J  T.  p.  ISO  t. 

Babbling  as  a  suhst.  is  found  in  Pr  23™  *  who 
hath  b.  ?'  (o'C,  BV  'complaining'};  Sir  Iff*  20* 
(XoXid) :  1  Ti  6*,  2  Ti  2'"  '  profane  and  vain  b- ' 
(K(¥o^bt¥liu,  lit.  'empty  tulkinga'). 

J.  FlA.<iTTNOS. 

BABE.— Two  distinct  words  have  been  tr^  '  babe  * 
in  NT.  1.  lirtiphtM  {^p4^],  either  an  unborn 
(Lk  1«-  «*)  or  recently  bom  child,  Lk  2'»-  «,  I  I'  2> 
(with  afij.  dpTiyff?|roj  'newlKirn');  Lk  IS'"  RV 
'they  brought  unlo  him  aUo  their  Ir'  (AV 
•infant**')';  Ac  7'*  UV  (.\V  'young  children'); 
2  Ti  3"^  !iV  *  from  a  b.  (AV  '  chibl  )  thou  hast  known 
the  sacred  writings.'  2,  2^epiuH  (vijmm),  a  child 
that  cannot  yet  speak  (>■»?-' not,* /iro»= 'a  word '), 
Mt  ir-'  21", Xk  lu=',  Ko  2*.  1  Co  3'.  He  S".  U  ia 
a  pity  that  RV  lias  not  kept  these  wonls  dLftinct. 
'Infant'  (in  'not,^  fane  'spenkine')  Is  so  evident 
a  tr"  of  neaios  that  it  might  have  been  u>*eil 
(hrougliout  tor  that  word,  and  for  that  word  only, 
ictiving  'baW  for  brC-phoi.  Then  tho  point  of 
MtaP'  would  have  Wen  seen  at  once,  'Out  of  tho 
mnuth  of  infartjt  (children  not  old  enongh  to 
Bpcak)  tliou  liaMt  [wrfected  jiriiise' ;  and  of  Ito  2** 
'a  teacher  of  infants.'  Be-Hides,  ncjiiwi  carrius  tho 
suggestion  of  contrast  between  infancy  and  ntan- 
hn<-)d  (7i\eioi,  adult,  as  He  5"-  '*.  I  Co  14»,  or 
&^p,  man,  as  1  Co  13",  EV  'child.'  Enh  4"-  ".  EV 
'children').  And  tho  further  use  of  'infant'  to 
signihr  a  legal  minor  would  very  well  express  tho 
apostle's  point  in  Gal  4'- '  'as  long  as  tho  heir  b 
an  uifant,'  etc.  (EV  '  child  '). 

In  OT  '  babe '  is  given  as  Ir"  of  nd'or  (ii'j)  Ex  2«, 
the  usual  word  for  a  boy  of  puberty  =  »-oif,  j>utr  i 
of  '(^UI  (VS^y)  Pb  8'  17",  a  suckling  ;  and  of  tn'aiul 
(V>Vff_(?)  from  tho  name  root,  U  3-*.      J.  llASTINaa. 

BABEL,  CITY  AND  TOWER  OF.— The  cjty  of 
Bnl«?l  or  Babylon  was.  from  the  lime  of  Kham- 
murabi  downwards,  the  capital  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.     It  was  especially  famous  fur  its  temple 

■  ILamaaj'.  Ui  a  full  and  Intemtlng  dlKusdon  at  tbla  word  In 
the  Kxpotitar  (£th  «r-  vol.  ii.  \'p.  1SS>\.,  S62L).  dtnlM  all 
raremiov  to  Nitvaldiiif.  Tho  Athcniwi*.  ho  tblaks,  applM  Ihis 
rUbS  tem  ol  oontemiit  t«  St.  Paul  ninply  aa  OB«  who  okl  not 
b«lonr  to  Lheir  l«artu.tl  and  cxcIumtq  njcietjr- 
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Sag'iUa  ['of  the  exaite<)  [lit-  'reaching'  to  the 
clouds '3  liead  ')|  aitiiated  iijKin  ttio  emit  Imnk  of  tliu 
Eapliratee.  At  Borsipna  iBint^Nimroiid),  lliu 
nei^libourins  town  to  Habylon,  there  insy  bo  w;en 
kt  wie  present  day  n  ruined  tomnle  of  NeVo  which 
was  called  l>y  the  Itabylonions  E-Zidda  ( '  house  of 
otemity').  Like  the  latter,  the  temple  E-sag-illa, 
dedicated  to  Llel'Mcrodach,  had  seven  storeys, 
fullowinc  in  this  tlie  fashion  of  &1I  the  laiger 
Bahyloninn  temples  (see  HAliYT/>XJA,  p.  ISO).  A 
detailed  aucuuot  of  Hahylun,  umiuutjliuiiabty  ba^ixl 
oa  peiwmol  obser\'atiou.  is  (,'iven  by  Herodotus 
(i.  ITBff.)*  It  is  now  ceneraJIy  admitted  that  the 
sanctuary  of  Z«u«-Belos  mentioned  by  him  iniut 
be  idontitied,  not  with  the  still  partinlly  pre9ei%eii 
temple  of  Neho  at  Boraippa,  but  with  the  tt.>iiiple 
S«g<illa,  which  waa  tlien  Mtiicdiug,  although  it  hu^ 
lout;  i<inc«  dituiLppeared.  The  tatter  temple,  mure- 
over,  nut  only  (KioHinttid  of  the  ao>caJl'eu  etkkurnt 
or  Btoried  lower  just  me-ntioned,  wliich  boru  the 
special  nurne  of  F.-timiti-an-ki  ('house  of  the  fonn- 
dation-Ktonc  of  heaven  and  earth  ') ;  it  waaa  whole 
complex  of  sanctuaries.  In  one  of  these  stood  the 
faniomt  imajicof  ]lcl-Mcrotlnch,  thcannual  touclitn;; 
of  whirli  Ijyllio  kingNof  Ihibyluii  at  the  Nkw  Year's 
ft:ali%'al  servi^l  to  coiilirm  airf^h  their  title  aod  to 
eatahlish  Uieir  dominion.  On  thi»  acwinnt  Xerxes 
had  it  removed  (cf.  C.  F.  Lubm&nn,  ^nnut^-tum- 
ukin,  p.  4y),  while  he  spared  (Her.  t,  IS3|  the  other 
Image  of  Zeus  (do  doubt  the  statue  of  Nebo,  which 
also  had  a  place  in  i>a^'illA].  His  removal  of  the 
tint  ooeaaiuned  the  mistake  into  which  later  his- 
tonani  ie,g.  Arrian  and  iStrabo)  fell,  of  Bupjioaing 
that  Xerxes  complfctoly  destroyed  Sag-ilia. 

With  rejiard  lo  tlie  t^ite  of  Uabyluii,  the  nnnouR 
heapH  running  frutn  N.  to  S.  ami  all  on  thf!  E. 
LcuiK  of  the  Euphrates,  represent  the  foIlowin>; 
ancient  itructures:  Jumjunu=the  great  baukinf^- 
lioiuc;  Tell  'AmTfia  =  SHg-iUa;  Kasar^^ouu  of  the 
]>nlaoe«  of  Nehiicliadrezjuir  (the  ruyul  piilacc 
moutioned  by  Hero<lotui»  waa  on  IheW.  bank); 
Itabil  =  the   famoiia  terraood  gardens.     The  two 

i^ettt  walla  de*cril»«d  by  UorodotUH  (i.  ISI)  were 
>nilt  by  Nehiirh.  II.,  who,  in  a  Bpecial  eenne,  was  the 
rcfoiinder  of  Babylon.  The  outer  wall  was  named 
jVi»ji«i-BW  ('dwelling  of  Bel'),  the  inner /»t<?ur- 
Bd  (*  Bel  wa^  cracious ').  probably  in  imitation  of 
ihe  nauiiift  of  the  walls  of  Aippur,  the  ani;i«nt  city 
of  Bel  {liimifli-At'irduk  and  ///i^ur-il/urt/f*/:). 

In  the  biblicAl  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gn 
II'"*),  v.*  is  probably  a  later  addition,  for  Balnd 
was  certainty  not  amonj^'st  tlie  oldegt  sanctuarica 
of  the  land  of  Shiunr  (Chalda.'a}.  In  this  con- 
nexion a  tradition  prettcrved  bv  the  lOCX  of  la  IQ* 
is  of  the  highest  interest.  \Ve  read  there,  rijr 
jftipaj"  Tfir  e'lrdrui  Bu^i-Xil'^o^  t,ai  XaXa*-*-!)  (according  to 
Talin.  tradition  Calnvh  is  thu  ancient  Nippur)  ou  6 
wCfTfOf  i(i«i>do;^^&ij,  '  tlie  country  above  Habylon  and 
Calneh  wIhtc  thu  towor  was  built.*  Ki^,  to  M-ho^e 
ftituation  these  words  may  jicrhapa  refer,  containf^l 
the  famouH  temple  fChiinag -iMlammfi  ('mounKnin 
of  the  wurld,'  cf.  Is  M"/,  and  in  the  same  city 
Khamninrnbi  bnilt  the  temrde  Mid-nraagga,  whose 
"lop  \Ka0  he  carric*!  up  \ittn)  as  hich  as  heaven' 
{annA-f^tm).  The  same  Khammurnlii  would  then 
have  built  nlM>  Sa^'-illa  at  BabcL  See  also 
ToNCCE»,  Confusion  of.  V.  Hohmkl. 

BABI  [A  Xia^i.  B  nat>i/)),  the  head  of  a  family 
which  returned  with  Ezra  (1  Es  S'^),  called  in  Ezr 
B^'  Bebai  (wh.  see). 

BABYLON  IN  OT.— See  Babel,  Balvloxia. 

BABYLON  IN  NT.— 1.  In  Mfc  I"-"-".  Ac  7** 
{adapted  from  Am  (r"}  the  name  certainly  deuutes 
the  ancient  city. 

2.  The  name  occurs  in  Kev  14*  i6»  17"  IS'-"'*". 


in  17*  it  Ip  described  as  itvaHiPiw,  i.t.  a  name  to  be 
alli;gorically  niterpruted  (cf.  Kev  11*  16'=  2'*-*).  A 
full  diitcusMion  would  require  an  inveiitik'alion  of 
the  apOicalyptio  imagery  generally,  'llie  chief 
conditions,  Iiowevor,  of  the  problem  are  these :  B. 
LB  described  (I)  as  'the  harlot,'  the  Bunreme  anti- 
thosis  of  •  the  bride.'  '  the  holy  city,  '  the  new 
Jcrus.' ;  (2)  as  the  centre  and  ruler  of  the  nations, 
14"  n"-"^'*.  (3j  as  seated  on  'seven  mountainB,' 
17"  (see  Wetstcin'tt  note);  (4)  as  the  Bource  of 
idolatry  and  impurily,  l?*"-  18'  19»  (cf.  Ro  l"-», 
Ejih  4='*',  I  P  4"-|:  (5)  as  a  ijreat  trading:  centre, 
Ifj3.ii.i».  ,5)  as  enervated  by  luxury,  18t-«'-"; 
(7)  aa  the  arch -persecutor  of  the  saints  and  of  *  the 
witneaaes  of  Jesus,'  IT'  \^.  Those  consideration b, 
ta.kei]  together,  are  decisive  (a)  a^ain&t  the  view  of 
a  few  inturprctcra,  that  by  B.  ta  meant  Jems. ; 
[h)  in  favour  of  the  almost  universal  view  that 
Kome  tBsymbulitHid  by  B.  This  use  of  the  uanie  in 
an  early  J udwo -Christian  book  is  in  harraonv  with 
(1)  the  many  analogies  Iwtween  ancient  B.  and 
Home,  both  being  capitals  of  great  empires,  homes 
of  idolatry  and  impure  luxuiy,  oppressorB  of  *  the 
Israel  of  God ' ;  (2)  the  JewiHb  love  for  mystic 
niuneH,  Kumu  and  the  Kom.  Eminrc  being  uftcu 
designated  among  the  Jews  a.s  Ivlom  (see,  e.y., 
Buxtorf,  Lf.x.  Chatd.  p.  29 If.) ;  (3)  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  the  antagonism  of  the  Kom.  Empire  tu, 
and  its  dostniction  i»y,  the  Messianic  kingdom  (see 
Weber,  Dit  Lehrcn  dcs  Talmud,  p.  304  f. :  Edersheim, 
Jcstu  the  Messuih,  \L  p.  43V) ;  (4)  tlie  fact  that 
Rome  is  called  B.  in  what  may  well  be  an  early 
Jewish  portion  of  the  SibyHine  Oracles,  viz.  v.  143, 
l.'iS  (fur  the  ttilFurent  viewu  on  Bk.  v.  see  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  iii.  2H6f.).  The  comparison  of  Korne  to 
B.  underlies  much  of  Jewinh  aiujealyplic  litera- 
tuTO  (2  Ett,  Apoc.  Banicb ;  cf.  Kyle  and  James* 
note  on  rsatrru  t^f  Solumon,  ii.  29).  The  only 
passage  from  Talmudic  literature  commonly  cit^ 
for  this  niytitic  use  of  B.  is  tho  Midrash  Shir 
lutihirivi  Kutil-i,  i.  6  (rjuoted  by  Wetstvin  ouApoc. 
17";  ece  alno  lycvy.  Ncuh.  n,  Chald.  Wortcrb. 
1906).  Zunz  [Lit.  der  Sifnag.  Pocsie,  n.  100  f.)* 
refers  al^  to  Mulr.  Ps.  121  and  Bamiabar  m&&a, 
c.  7  (end),  noting  that  the  name  Babylonians  was 
given  by  Jews  to  tho  Chriiitians  {Gtn.  Uaggada, 
c.  S7,  in  Jellinck's  Ucthka  Midrosh,  iv.  p.  41).  The 
interpretation  of  B.  in  the  Ajtoc.  us  liome  datt*^ 
from  the  earl ieHt  tiuif-H;  tt  is  implied  iu  Iren.  v.  20.  1, 
distinctly  stated  in  Tert.  lufc.  Mnrc.  iii.  \Z=-adv. 
Judievs,  6).  8o  Jeniine  and  Augustine,  quoted  by 
Wetslein  on  Apoc.  17".  Andreas  (Cramer,  Catena. 
p.  fi60)  speaks  of  it  aa  deriicd  '  from  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Church.'  Such  opinions  a»  tliat  by  B.  is 
meant (u)  'New  Rome' (  =  Coiiatantimi[iK;i,  'because 
in  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Ariixns,  much  blood  of  tbe 
orthodox  wa»  K)icd  '  (Cramer.  Ottcna,\i.  42t));  (hi  the 
rajtacv,  either  at  Avipion  or  at  Kome  (see  Speaker's 
Com.  IV.  754),  scarcely  belong  to  historical  intor- 
pretation. 

3.  The  name  B.  is  found  in  1  PS'',  ctrrd^rrai 
i/MMt  v  ip  Ua^L'XiSi't  evwtK\ticHj.  m  and  some  other 
authorities  add  iKxXiiiTla.  Two  curuivos  read  4p 
'Pti^p.  Tliruo  interpretations  of  B.  in  this  passage 
iiave  been  suggesud:  (I)  The  Egyp.  B.,  which, 
however,  is  deboribed  by  Stiabo  (xvti.  p.  807)  as 
simply  (kpwJpiiw  ipiiipiv.  (2}  The  Absvt.  B.  But 
(a)  there  ts  apiuirentlj'  no  evidence  either  that  St. 
Peter  was  ever  at  B.  or  that  a  Christian  church 
existed  there  in  early  times ;  (6)  in  Jos.  Ant.  xvtn. 
ix.  5-9  M-e  ha«'e  positive  evidence  as  to  tlie  desola- 
tion which  befeU  the  Bab.  Jews  about  A.U.  40,  and 
tlie  conseciucnt  inipro Viability  that  an  Apostolic 
Church  wuuld  liave  uevn  planted  among  them  (cf, 
Neubauer,  (Jioyr.  du  Tatm,  p.  344].  (3)  Rome 
The  et'idence  in  its  favour  is  both  internal  and 
ejct&rnai:  (a)  Internal  euiderjcf..  It  barmoniaea 
*  1  hsvc  to  thank  the  ll«v.  A.  Lukya  WUiluiu  (or  thu  nfcraoM. 
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with  (i.)  The  context.  Tho  langnago  is  allesoncat. 
the  Cliarcli  being  spoken  of  as  a  lady  (cf.  2  Jn  •• "). 
Moreovur,  St.  MarR  is  mentioaed  as  beitig  with  St. 
Peter.  Now,  St^  Mark  was  summoned  to  Roma  by 
St.  Pniil  (2  Ti  4").  probably-  towanU  tho  close  of 
A.n.  67,  and  very  curly  tradition  deftcrihes  St.  Mark 
08  St.  Peter's  comp&nion  and  interpreter  (Fapiaa 
ap.  Ens.  IfE  iii.  3U}  at  liome  (Iren.  iii.  1,  Clem. 
Alex.ap.  Ens.  HEii.  15.  vi.  14).  (ii.tThefi^rnmtlvi: 
ftjiplication  elsewliere  in  the  epistle  (1^2*-")  of 
liuiKimne  primarily  used  of  ancient  Israel,  (iii. )  The 
gununil  tunc  nf  tho  epistle,  espiniially  in  n^gard 
lo  persecution,  diity  towards  the  stjite,  and  'the 
nnirersalit)'  of  [St.  Pcter'n]  teaching'  {Hort, 
Judaiitie  ChHstianitt/,  p.  I53|,  (iv. )  Tho  order 
of  the  Provinces  in  P.  Silvanna  coming  from 
the  West  and  landing;  in  Pontus.  (6)  Ertermil 
evidence,  (i.  1  The  Apoc.  (sec  above)  showa  that 
Asiatic  Christiana  at  this  time  would  so  understand 
the  name  1{.  (ii.)  Sucili  was  the  arwient  interpre- 
tation. Eus.  JIE  ii.  \o  ill  trod  iifius  it  by  the 
sif^iQcantly  indefinite  tftavi  (see  the  tpatrtv  just 
above ;  it  mrtjf_,  ho^vever,  refer  to  Papias  and 
Clement  Alex,  just  mentioned).  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  universaily  accepted,  till  Calvin  (in 
loc.],  for  controversial  reasons,  nr>red  the  literal 
interpretation.  (iiL)  Ancient  testiiuuny  is  unsni* 
mouit,  and  from  its  ranj^  seems  deei.'^ive,  for  n  visit 
of  St.  Peter  to  Komo.  The  cvidpnre  for  this  visit 
is  colleute<I  and  discussed  by  Bishop  Li^htfoot, 
Vltment,  ii.  p.  493  (T,    See  also  art.  on  .St.  Pktku. 

F.  H.  Chase. 

BABYLONIA,  the  cradle  of  tho  eiWlisation  of 
the  whole  of  anterior  A.«in  and  tlieWeat,  and  prob- 
ably aI.«o  of  that  of  ancient  !"*gyi>t,  is  tln^  Icmtflry 
enclosed  by  the  tower  Kuphrates  and  Tigris,  nx- 
tending  from  the  neinhlmurhood  of  the  i]io<leni 
Baghdwl  to  '  the  moil  til  of  the  rivers.'  The  latter, 
however,  in  ancient  time*  ilowed  stparntdy  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  above  Basra.  Tlie  extra- 
ordinar>'  fertility  of  the  soil  here,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  Delta  of  tlm  Nile,  was  duu  to  tht;  cxUin-sive  and 
careful  canal  system  of  the  cnrly  colonists.  As 
soon  as  these  rannls  fall  into  diKrcpuir,  the  same 
cheerless  waste  of  waters  presoots  itself  ogain  to 
view,  as  in  primitive  times. 

The  country  of  llabylonia,  which  eitends  from 
about  30-33"  N.  lat.,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Arabian  desert,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  very  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land  ;  oti  the  N. 
by  Mesopotamia  proper  ;  on  tho  E.  by  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kiamile  Monntatnn,  o%-er  wliich  in 
ancieiil  times  nomadie  Arnni;e>an  tribes  used  to 
wander  (the  land  of  ^ir  [Tf]  of  Is  22*,  Am  9') ; 
and  on  the  .S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Climate,  especially  in  South  Babylonia,  is 
extraordinarily  warm.  I'he  months  Jurinu  which 
rain  prevails  are  from  November  U>  February. 
At  tho  present  day,  acc<irdiiig  to  the  nrcounta  of 
travelter^t,  the  heaviest  rains  occur  in  November 
and  December  j  but  in  ancient  times,  ns  the  names 
of  the  montlis  prove,  the  rainy  season  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  f  cbct  {nja  Est  2'")  and 
Sueba^  (o^i.''  Zee  V),  i.e.  from  the  end  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Not  onlv  the  SiinieriRn 
names  for  these  months  [nb-ba-tut-tlu  'coming  from 
the8ea,'andrtj»A-«-iJi  'curse  of  the  rain'),  but  also 
the  Semitie  {tiUtti  'submersion,'  and  shab^X{u 
'  destruction  ').  refer  to  rain-storms. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  already  mentioned, 
went  hand  in  hand  ivith  the  mililnetis  of  the 
climate.  There  were  two  sowing*  every  year  (in 
Tel*et  and  in  Ni.^n),  and  two  harvests  (tne  first  in 
Adar  and  the  cocond  in  Sivan,  i.e.  May-June). 
The  Chief  Productions  were  wheat  (Sumenan  sirj, 
eifl,  whence  airot,  Semitic  xhe'u],  which  gave  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  fold  return  ;  sesame,  which 
yielded  oil ;  and  ttie  date-palm,  introduced  at  a  very 


early  period  from  Arabia  (Magan).  This  tree  satis- 
QedAlI  the  rcmAiningwnnts  01  the  people,  since  from 
it  they  obtained  wine,  vincyar,  honey.  Hour,  and 
material  for  all  kinds  of  wickerwork.  The  stones 
were  used  by  smiths  as  a  subsliluie  for  char- 
coal, and  whifu  stewpwl  nerved  for  fattening  oxen 
and  sheep.  The  reed  whicli  grew  hy  tlio  numer- 
ous canals  attoinetl  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  was 
used  for  buihiiiig  huts  and  for  the  construction  of 
mats,  and  even  boats.  In  the  latter  case  asphalt 
was  employwl  for  pitching  puriioses.  Gn  (i"  "sp 
101  [AV  '  au  ark  of  ;'oi»ln;r  wood  '}  must  prolnihly 
be  oxi'laincd  in  this  way,  since  gi}t^tru  means 
originally  a  *  reed-stiind.  On  thtj  other  hand, 
there  were  none  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  tho 
Ittoda  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  -Sea  (the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig}.  For  these  only  the  Western 
Semites  have  common  names,  although  the  vino 
{'Ama&c.  r^iahtin  'tree  of  life,"  Semitic-Babylonian 
kar/inu),a.ni\  the  fig  tree  (fiiim.i'/iA,  )r>cm.tititu,tiUu) 
were  in  course  of  Lima  introduced  from  abroad. 

Stone  and  minerals  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  alluvial  wil.  The  absence  of  these  was,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  by  the  e.vcellent  building  material 
that  lay  to  bona  in  the  clay,  while  the  best 
pD>t.slb1e  mortar  was  obtained  from  the  asphalt  oon- 
taiiicd  in  the  numerous  naphtha  wells.  All  the 
buildings  in  ancient  Babvlonin  were  accordingly 
coiiatnii:t-od  of  brick.  >Vhtn  sftudstone,  or  still 
hanler  kinds  of  stono,  such  as  biu>a]t  or  diorite, 
were  used  {n.g,  for  ntatnes),  they  were  brought  by 
fillip— even  in  the  earliest  times — from  the  terri- 
tories along  the  frontier  (Mesopotamia,  Elam, 
Arabia).  The  same  is  true  cf  alaliaster,  marble, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead  ;  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  Sumer.  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  Fauna,  the  lion  (niht,  labbu) 
was  a  very  common  tenant  of  the  reed-beds  betweea 
Arabia  and  Bab^-lonia ;  and  nut  only  the  panther 
[nimru),  the  jackal  {akh^,  harbnrH),  the  fox 
{ictihN),  and  the  ultd  boar  [xhftkh\k,  dabti),  but 
expocially  tho  wild  ox  {rhnit,  Heh.  ck-j),  frequently 
figure  in  the  literature  and  the  ])ictorial  repre- 
sentations (c.17.  on  tho  oldest  cylinder- seals). 
Many  species  of  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  wild  goats 
were  found  along  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 
Tho  horse  (fwrJ,  Heb.  did,  but  Syr.  K:vir)  was 
unknown  to  the  earliest  settlers,  'the  Sumerinns 
called  it  '  OSS  of  the  East '  or  '  the  mountain ' 
[ft-nxhit  kuTTO),  |ufit  BA  by  circumlocution  they 
called  the  lion  it^-mngh  •  tig  dog.'  The  strictly 
domestic  animals  were  tho  cow  [otjnt\  the  sheep 
i^nu,  iahrut  and  other  words),  Llie  \;oiil  [inztt],  the 
ass  (irn^nt,  an  incorrectly  written  form  of  himiru, 
Sumerian  ansftu),  and  the  dog  [kaibH).  The 
elephant  (piru)  of  Meso]>t)tamia,  the  camel  {ffam- 
malu)  and  the  wild  asa  (burimu)  ot  Arabia,  wore 
also  k^o^v^  to  the  Babylonians.  Such  a  word  aa 
gammalu  shows  by  its  very  form  (if  it  were  a 
genuine  Babylonian  vronl  it  would  be  written 
(fttmiu)  that  it  baa  been  Imrrowed  from  Arabia. 
(Jf  tame  birds,  we  may  mention  the  raven  (driAii), 
tho  swallow  [sinuntii),  ond  the  dove  {xtimmftiu) 
[cf.  Go  S""-  and  the  Babylonian  account  uf  tho 
Flood) :  of  half-wild  birds,  cecsc  and  waterhcna 
(the  late  Heb.  Vi3:in  *  cock,'  conies  from  the 
Sumenan  dnr-mtgnVa  '  king's  fowl '),  falcons 
[surd&)  which  were  tamed  even  at  this  early  [leriod 
by  the  Babylonians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
Of  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle  {arii  and  erii,  also 
nnshru)  holds  the  first  place,  then  come  tho  owl 
[UHptt,  Heb,  '■jitf;;)  and  the  horn-owl  {kndu),  vXa, 

In  the  sphere  of  Ethnology  and  Languotfe,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  doalisni  existed  in  Babylonia 
from  tho  earliest  period.  The  Sumtrians,  who  in 
all  probability  came  from  Central  Asia,  and  whose 
language  is  related  to  the  Turanian,  aa  llie 
Babylonian  method  of  writing  jiruves,  were  the 


foun<1ern  of  all  tlie  ciWHsation  of  anterior  Ai>:a. 
Besides  these,  ^ve  lind  as  earl;  as  B.C.  £000  oi  6CI0O 
distiuut  traces  uf  a  .S"<<wi*Kr  population,  which  came 
from  the  North-West  (Musoiiotamia)  and  took 
pPMBMion  of  the  civilised  settlements  founded  by 
the  Stimeriaiitt,  until,  l>y  their  gnulual  ineorporo- 
tton  with  the  orij^iiial  inliaLitants  of  the  country, 
there  aroDo  a  single  new  rare. 

The  Seniitio  Mnbylonians  have  the  closest  ro- 
lationahip  with  the  other  Semites  (Hehrews, 
Aimbs,  and  Aramaeans),  and  yet,  in  on[K><tition  to 
tbew,  they  form  a  special  group,  as  tiio  grnmmar 
ftod  lexicon  clearly  prove.  If  the  Syro-Arabian 
SeDUt4»  may  l>c  properly  de»ii},aiated  vie$l  Semites, 
the  ancient  Kgyptian  sjieech,  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  to  the  cw*  Semitic,  or  the  Bab. -Assyrian 
branch  of  Semitic  languages.  The  Egyptians mmit 
in  the  rentotei^t  antiquity  have  omi'to^tcd  from 
HoBopotomia  to  Africa.  A[MLrt  from  considerations 
of  grammar  and  the  great  number  of  Sumerian 
loan-worda  eontained  in  their  language  (which  tx 
otherwise  Semitic],  thin  is  proved  by  extenMvc 
coincidences  bftween  the  Egj-ptian  and  Babylonian 
syntems  of  writing,  their  religion,  and  other 
brnnehen  of  culture. 

Thi!  Religion  of  the  nabylnnianfl  m«et«  iis  even 
in  the  oldeiit  in>cri)>tion!^  as  a  tolerably  finished 
tyiitom.  Altlumgli  nifwt  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
are  Humerian,  the  .Sumit'ea  miut  have  had  a  more 
or  less  important  share  in  the  development  of  this 
syst«tm.  Many  goils  have  two  names,  one  Semitic 
and  one  Sumerian,  e.ff.  BHk  '  Ijord  '  (West  Semitic 
Ba'aJ),  Sumerian  En-iUla,  '  Lord  of  the  air,'  and 
wo  cannot  always  be  certain  that  the  Sunicri.'in 
name  is  tlie  older  and  more  original.  AHkin;rH\vho 
ore  without  doubt  Sejuitic  ie,ff.  the  kings  of  Nisinj 
set  up  Sumerian  inscriptious,  so  may  Semitic 
gods  m  primitive  timca  have  received  Sumerian 
namot  even  from  Semitic  Ilabylonians,  Cispecially 
since  Sonierian  continue^l  for  long  to  be  thH  sacred 
toaffne.  The  beginning  of  Babylonian  culture  go 
fartner  back  than  any  inscriptions,  and  we  c-nnnot 
therefore  answer  qnestions  such  as  this  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  We  get,  however,  the  general 
im|ire8sion  that  the  baser  elements  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  originolly  belonged  to  the  Sumer- 
ians,  while  the  purer  and  nobler  ideas  in  it  came 
from  the  Semites.  The  sovereign  {>09ition  occu- 
pied by  Bel  (in  spite  of  his  sectradary  rank  in  the 
Keneafogical  tiyatem)  points  to  this  conclusion. 
Even  the  Stnr-won^hip  (Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets) 
which  the  St-mites  at  an  early  date  conjoined  with 
the  cult  of  Bel,  is  a  far  |mrer  and  nobler  type  of 
Polythpism  than  the  crude  idolatry  of  so  many 
other  heathen  peoples. 

If  the  Sam-'rifins  in  their  old  incanUtions 
always  invoke  llcnvon  and  Karth  as  the  two 
highest  iMjwiTH  of  nature,  re;;arding  tlio  earth-gwl 
AS  tho  '  good  '  spirit  and  oUering  him  the  greater 
devotion,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Stmitcs  who 
expanden  this  dualinm  into  a  geneahigical  syMtem  : 
first  by  inseninc  their  Bol  between  the  original  two, 
and  then  by  adaing  the  sun  and  planet-yodit,  wliirh 
wore  all  regarded  a^  children  of  the  earth-gwi.  It 
winmn  to  have  been  the  Seraitt^x,  too,  who  converted 
the  more  (general  conception  of '  Heaven  '  into  the 
more  siiccial  one  of  an  'ocean  of  heaven,'  which 
extended  over  the  Firmament  ('  the  waters  above 
the  Firmament,'  On  1').  To  this  thwy  gave  the 
Sumerian  title  nun  (with  a  dialectical  variant 
dun),  and  regarded  it  also  as  oontinnitig  Udiind 
the  horizon  and  under  tho  earth.  TIiIh  'Ocean 
of  Heuvcu,'  Anun  or  ^nurn  (as  tlie  Sumerions  pre- 
ferred to  writ«  it),  was  placed  at  the  ton  of  the 
gonealogicfU  tree.  Then  came  Bel,  'Lord  of  the 
air'  {Kn-lilln,  Sem.  Hd-zakiJ/i],  0.1  his  son,  and  Ea 
or  Kn-ki  ('Lord  of  tho  earth')  as  bis  grandson. 
An  ancient  title  for  Bel,  as  god  oi  the  air  and 


the  storm,  waa£(im»Kin  (Sumer.  M<irea  and  Imir), 
who  in  course  of  time  became  a  separate  god, 
worshipped  alongside  of  Bel.  In  primitive  timea 
the  Moon-god  (Hin)  and  Ka  had  likewiso  rommon 
titles  {e.if.  Kit'SU,  'Lord  of  wi*iom,'  Semitic  Hri- 
ninorki),  the  Moon-god  being  hence  oalletl  the  first- 
born son  of  the  goo  Bel. 

Aniun  {[ihort4.*ned,  Anu)  was  originally  thought 
of  as  ^vithont  a  consort,  for  the  goddess  Anat  or 
Antu  is  only  a  later  pbiloMipbical  abstraction,  and 
has  nothing  whatt^ver  to  do  with  the  Wiwt  Scmitie 
n:;'.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  consort  of  Bel, 
Nin-lillfi  ('mistress  of  the  nir,'  in  Semitic  abfto- 
lut<dy  B^'Uu  'mis(rewt')  or  ISn'u,  and  thu  consort 
of  Ea,  Dam-fjal'Hunna  or  lifimirimt,  were  female 
person i6 cations  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  The  four 
children  of  the  Earth-god  (who  was  representeii 
as  a  Itow)  and  his  consort  Damkitui,  the  goddess 
of  Heaven,  were  Merodach  [Atnar-uduk,  Mar- 
aduk,  and  aimniy  MnrdvU,  as  ho  was  specially 
CJilled  in  Babylon),  the  goJ  of  the  morniiig-aml- 
Rjiring  sun,  his  pinter  and  oDnHort  /star,  hix  liu«lile 
brother  Nergal,  and  tho  latlers  consort  Ghan)ut 
(n:;-)  or  Guln,  whoso  name  was  written  with  the 
eamo  ideogram  as  tho  town  of  Nineveh  [NinA). 
A  very  anciRnt  designation  of  Merodach  was 
Gur-aSimma  (aanie  ideo^n'om  as  '  domicile '  nnd 
'eye').  A  god  orlginaltj'  identified  with  Ncryul 
(god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead),  but  afterwards  differentiated  from  him,  was 
Kin-ih  (or  A'inrfar)  god  of  war.  The  god  Dumu-si 
or  TnmmiJz,  of  whom  the  same  myth  is  related  as 
of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  was  only  anotlier  mani- 
festation o'f  Merodach.  Finally,  mention  must  bo 
inmle  of  the  son  of  Merodach,  }k'ihii  or  Susku,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  thenrt  of  writing, 
who  aUo  appear*  ae  the  god  of  lire,  and  bears  other 
titles  besides  («.?.  Nm-gi»h-ziddn).  His  consort 
was  TashnUtu  ('hearing  prayer'). 

In  very  early  times  Merodach,  Istar,  Nergal, 
Nindar,  and  Nauft  (Nfhv)  bei-iuuc  I'ttinet-godx,  and, 
rnrrcHjmniling  to  their  relative  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  folloM-ing  was  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment: Sin  (Moon),  *Vfi6tJ  or  hun-pa-iultlu  |M«r- 
oury),  htar  or  Dilbat  (Venus),  Somas  (Sun).  Nin-ib 
or  Kitiv^nu  (Mars),  Mardtik  or  Gud-bir  (.luniter), 
and  jVcrnuf  (Saturn).  AfterwardsNin-ib  and  Nergal 
changed  places,  Kaiv&nu  becoming  Saturn.  Simi- 
larlT,  the  title  Gud-bir  was  ut  a  Inter  period  given 
to  Nab<^  (Merodach's  son),  and  the  new  name 
Afuluhnlrbar  (written  Te-ud)  aangned  to  Jupiter. 
Tho  conjunction  of  Sakkut  (read  mQ)  anil  K&vta 
in  Am  6"  may  be  compared  with  tho  conjunction 
of  the  gods  Tibal  (Earth*  S;b),  Hakkvt  (title  of 
Nindar,  originally  So'/rW,  '  judge,' jtc.  of  tlio  dead 
in  the  uniler-wortd).  nnd  natv/inu  in  a  Semitic 
exorcism  (  WA I  iv.  59,  8). 

The  oldest  aanctuaryof  the  gods,  whose  names  and 
genealogical  connexions  have  just  been  enumerated, 
and  the  npecial  homo  of  the  gods  in  Babylonia,  was 
the  ancient  town  of  A'un-ki  ['  place  of  heaven  *)  or 
Eridu  {f/r«-i>i(2jfa,  '  good  town'  or  '  to«Ti  of  the 
good  god,'  i.e.  Ea).  There  too,  'at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers,'  stood  the  holy  imlm  {Gi4-ki».  Semitic 
Kisknnft),  tlin  famous  orocle-treo  of  Eridu,  to 
which  tho  ancient  Babylonian  ideas  of  Paradise 
attach  themselves,  since  here  is  to  lie  found  'the 
pure  abode,  which  stretches  out  iU  shade  like  a 
grove,  but  within  it  no  one  trends '  ( WA  I  iv.  IS, 
S2ff.).  Besides  this,  the  Rnbyhmians  had  also 
Another  conception  of  a  land  of  tho  gods  tu  the 
Kouth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Etiplirntes,  and  of  a. 
river  of  death  and  an  Island  of  the  Blessed  far  out 
in  the  ocean.  In  the  epic  of  GiMobar.  the  hero, 
the  biblical  Nimrod,  sets  out  from  Erech  by  land 
through  Arabia,  to  seek  for  his  grent-grnndiather 
Slt-niipif>ti  (the  biblical  Noah),  wlio  has  I«h.'U 
tranalated  to  Paradise.    Between  Aga  and  Solma, 
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the  mountains  of  the  land  of  Mashn,  dwell  the 
mythical  scorpion-mon,  who  guard  the  cold  of 
Mount  Arallu.  After  a  long  journey  'through 
the  land  of  darknais,'  GiMluhftr  Ht  lout  reaches  tlie 
sea-ooast  and  the  jiuJace  of  tliu  virgin  goddoas 
Sabtto  (i.<.  the  Sakeao),  thence  he  travels  to  the 

*  waters  of  death,'  and  crossing  over  arrives  nt  the 
residence  of  Slt-napliti.  ft  looks  as  if  the 
incense- islajid  ^okotra,  to  the  south  of  Arabia, 
Imd  furnished  the  material  for  this  cunceution. 

The  conception  of  Hadua  or  '  the  lana  without 
return '(Bab.  Sfi^lu,  from  sku'dlu  'plnce  of  judg- 
ment,' al  irifiti  '  town  of  the  undBr-world,  and 
other  itiuiiliir  namex)  is  also  fount!  amongst  the 
Rnhyloniann,  who  place  it  in  the  farther  »outh, 
where  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend  below  the 
earth  and  connect  themselves  with  the  under  nart 
of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  Here  the  different  gods  of 
the  under-world,  ftsf«»ciallv  the  ni^iht -and -winter 
sun  (also  called  the  Soutli  sun,  Nm-ih,  Ncrgat) 
bat  also  the  Hre-detnun  Nebo-Nusku,  arid  the 
Moon-god,  acted  as  judges  of  the  ik>nd.  All  this 
rWnrly  iinpliRs  the  notion  of  a  retribution  beyond 
tliy  grave.  Besides  the  Eden,  which  is  conceived 
of  as  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(pjf  from  Sumerian  Edin,  'desert,'*  'lowgroand'), 
there  is  also  a  I'aradise  above  in  Uoaven  with  the 
names  E-dartag-iur-kums  [*  Mountain -house  of 
the  lands)  E-t'/nrtay-kalamma  ('Uouse  of  the 
Mt.  of  the  World'),  Ekur  ('Mountain-housH,' 
[iroperly  E-gttr  '  House  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven '), 
fi-5/tarra  ('House  of  asjwmblv,*  "il'to  "^  Is  H**'). 
Since  the  Babylonians  thouglit  of  the  nortli  as 
above,  and  of  the  south  as  below,  it  is  evident  why 
this  mountain  of  the  ^ods  is,  in  Is  14",  placed  to 
the  north  (its  opposite  is  Sheol.  14"),  and  we  are  not 
to  tliink  of  any  &nrthl*j  mountain,  such  as  Ararat. 

The  Babylonians  nl.so  ttmnect  the  serpent  with 
Paradise.  In  the  epic  of  Nimrod  it  is  tne  scrnent 
which  snatches  the  plant  of  rcjuveQescence  irom 
Gi^ubar  as  he  returns  home,  lu  a  well-known 
picture  on  on  old  cylinder- seal,  a  serpent  is  twining 
itacLf  behind  a  seated  female  (?)  figure.  In  front 
of  the  ligure  stands  a  palm,  and  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  jialin  sits  a  personngo  whose  nr-homs  mark 
him  out  as  a  divinity.  Both  figures,  however,  are 
stroltihing  out  their 'hands  to  the  fniit  of  the  tree 
that  stands  between  them.  The  Babylonian 
dragon  of  tlm  primeval  world  in  renre-seulexl  an 
a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  feet  of 
an  eagle;  but  after  Ins  defeat  by  Merodoch  he  is 
transported  to  Heaven  in  the  form  of  a  servient. 
In  connexion  with  this  we  may  remember  that 
the  'senicnt-god,'  who  i^  regaitted  as  masculine, 
is  caDod  the  'watcher  irdi/ifu)  of  the  house  of 
heaven.'  Finally.  NL'biielmdrezzar  setup,  both  at 
the  gaten  of  Babylon  nnd  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  coIohhilI  hulls  andenommusiieriHints 
of  metal  as  gunntiaiis. 

Unfortnnat«lv,  no  direct  parnHel  to  the  biblical 
account  of  the  Pall  and  the  expulsion  of  man  from 
Paradise  has  been  as  yet  found  in  Babylonian 
literature.  Nevertheless,  npnrt  from  the  pictorial 
reprosoutaLiun  meiitiuned  above,  the  It^^und  of 
AilapanrewnlflaiMirnDel.   Adapo,  who  is  called  the 

*  M:f>d  ot  nintikinfj,'  forfeitii  forever  the  immortality 
oftered  to  him  by  the  god  of  heaven  l»v  his  refusal 
to  take  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  H,  In  addition 
to  thin,  wo  noto  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the 
knowle«t;ie  of  sin  and  the  yearning  after  forgive- 
ncfs  amongst  the  Babjionian  Semites,  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  narrative  of  the  Fall,  Ktanding  in  intimate 
relation  to  Paradise,  can  scarcely  any  longer  be 
iloubtciii.  The  same  remark  applies  t<i  the  ron- 
fusion  of  tongnoa  at  the  buildinj'  i>f  the  Tower. 
The  ToM'er  of  Babel  (Gn  11}  i»  indeeil  a  tower  of 

•  nbnen-o  the  v.-ordli](;  o(  On  2»  'and  Q<xl  planted  &  nrdtn  \n 
Edcn,'i.e.,accor<lln)rt«UieftbOTeexpUnatiou.  'outlii  tiie  wiLStc* 


steps,  and,  as  such,  a  temple;  and,  according  to 
the  Babylonian  conception,  men  were  creatoa  by 
God  to  build  teniplci4  for  the  gods.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  presumption  of  wishing  to  climb  up  to 
heaven  oomcs  out  clearly  in  the  Etana  legend, 
where  it  Is  punished  by  a  downfall. 

Sacrifices  and  prai/ert  played  an  important  part 
among  the  Babylonians  at  oil  times.  Besides  the 
priesto,  there  were  al»o  the  ma^cians  and  sooth- 
sayera  with  their  exorcisms.  The  laws  and  or- 
dinances {tcrili  n^Tin)  of  the  gods  are  often  men- 
tioned ;  and  we  can  sec  clearly,  from  the  hyrrms  and 
litanies  that  have  uomu  down  tu  uh,  that  the  ritual 
of  sacrifioe  and  worship  was  a  rich  one.  Liturgical 
forms,  like  so  much  else,  had  their  home  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  can  be  proved  down  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  expression.  There  are  two  chief  kinds  of 
sacriliccs  mentioned  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  :  the 
prescribed  daily  sacrilicc  (finii  or  sattuiku  (Siimer. 
au-dua,  probably  a  word  oiigtnally  liorrowed  from 
the  Arabian  ^dakat  *riBlit'),  and  the  freewill 
sacrince  nind^H  (-"i??})*  which  oricinaltv  consisted 
of  ft  gift  of  corn  (Sumer.  nidnb)  to  the  goildess  Istor, 
Other  expressions  for  sacrifice  are :  ^urbannu 
(fr?l7).  properly  '  prcacntation,'  nihu  (properly  'liba- 
tion,' but  naea  for  Bacrillcc  in  general,  since 
libations  were  always  tmed  at  the  xaoriEice  of 
beasts),  kttfrinnu  'inceuste-oirering,'  siltu  {trum  cib'u 
=  1311,  ffirij™  ('drink-ollering'),  and  i^urHnu.  It  is 
wortn  remarking  that  the  same  word  M'btch  is  iiseii 
in  Hebrew  of  pardon  and  forgivenew,  n';^,  is  used  in 
Babylonian  of  sprinkling  sick  or  imrlpan  men. 
Sickness,  however,  is  alway.s  treated  by  the  Baby- 
lonians as  a  result  of  sin,  and  lieiiue  sacriLicu  ia 
always  reguided  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  Human 
fiacrilico,  up  to  the  ))ruKcnt,  hB.s  buun  found  tior- 
traycd  only  xiixm  ancient  seal-t-ylinders,*  and  it  is 
still  open  U>  qu&stion  wliethcr  the  ^Hctim  does  not 
roprenent  a  cod  rather  than  a  man.  In  that  case 
there  would  bo  an  allusion  to  a  myth  unknown  to  us. 
Of  the  many  ex]>rea.iion8  for  'prayer'  and  'petition' 
in  use,  sujipti,  a  denominHttve  from  «ijr>rw,  a  thresh- 
old, has  a  Hpecial  interest,  because  tne  threishald 
of  the  housD  or  the  temple  was  the  jdace  at  which 
prayer  and  aamlice  were  ollere<l  in  ancient  times. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  temnle«  were  re- 
garded in  Babylonia  as  the  earthly  dwelllne- 
placcs  of  the  gorls  (Unb.  bilu,  Uirtu,  and  ekalTu 
73'.n,  which  usually,  however,  inimjt.s  jialace). 
Tlicy  were  generally  in  the  form  of  n  tower  of 
steps  [zi^iyuratu),  and  were  three  storeys  and 
dometimes  seven  storeys  higli,  the  latter  being 
an  earthly  copy  of  the  seven  heavenly  spheres,  or 
circles,  of  the  planets.  Occasionally  these  temples 
contained  also  the  graves  of  the  kings  {(jigunu),  as 
in  the  case  of  a  temple  of  Gudea.  In  the  '  Holy  of 
Holies'  there  were  sjiecial  divisions,  which  were 
called  by  several  names,  parnkhi,  papa/m, 
jifiiijfKtnu,  di'u,  ujiukku,  and  gukhu  (c;f.  n^,  also  used 
m  H  rnligion^  sense).  It  in  remarkable  that  the 
oldest  furm  of  Liie  ideogram  for  jKtrnkktt  clearly 
represents  tapestry  or  a  cnrtuin  (cf.  njlp). 

The  functions  of  the  priests,  seers  or  prophet*, 
itiiigiciaiiR  and  soutli^uiyors,  often  uvurlup  one 
another  in  the  texts,  though  they  were  in  reality 
aEwaya  very  carefully  dillerentiated.  The  mrjMt 
common  exprcRsions  for  priest  are  kah'i  and  lnn<i<i 
(.Sumerian  sag),  the  high  priest  being  hence  calUd 
Sfttitfu-mahhn  (from  9ng  '  priest '  and  tjwrft  '  high  '). 
for  seer  and  prophet  mah/ifi,  from  which  the  word 
mnpioian  is  derived,  fwri  (which  also  means 
'physician,'  Sunior.  azn,  originally  signifying  '  ho 
who  knows'),  and  tdnl  ('the  ieer,'  oxactly=the 
Deb.  -iKi).  The  HeK  word  tt'Zi  is  also  founil,  at 
any  rate  in  the  najne  of  the  god  NabCu,  Nabil, 
Nebo  ( '  proelaimer.' '  herald,'  as  a  planet,  Hermes). 

*  M^nsnt,  CWaeftoi  da  Cteree,  Ha.  176-IBS ;  pitrrtt  fntiu, 
L  But.  M,  Se,  B7. 
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The  llet).  i^i  niso  has  its  cquivaJont  in  Lhc  Itah. 
mtUkinu  (from  mtiSAn/iinu),  *  ouo  wtio  puys  hoiuo^e 
or  worslii])^.'  Tliu  rii-li  uuICqh  of  the  BaijyloaiAOs. 
in  addilioti  to  iia  numuroum  Barrtflces,  nrny«rs,  and 
litanioe,  included  from  aa  early  pehoa  aleo  sacretl 
WKt«r  (agitbbii)t  censers  ia(i<t^uru},  proceaaioDfl 
(TnaidahtH,  bAr^cs  of  the  fiodfi  {&»  in  Epji^t].  All 
these  naturally  Iiad  tlicir  cliief  place  at  the 
nnroerona  feoUvalB. 

Not  only  were  there  Feittvali  which  vere  re- 
peated oi)  certain  fixed  davH  every  month  (hh  the 
nubattu  or  ftmtival  M|iticia[ly  councvted  with  the 
wortihip  of  Morodach  and  hi»  consort  Zarpnnil  on 
the  3rd,  7th,  and  IDLh  days  of  the  month,  or 
the  BO-caUed  '  unlacky-day,'  Hmu  limnu  [torre- 
Kponding  t^  the  Hebrew Suhbatli],  which  ^ras  held  on 
the  7th,  nth,  lUth.  21.st.  mid  2Sth  of  the  month,  oiid 
had  tu  hv:  uLsurvcd  lui  a  duy  of  fu»tiii}-  arid  rviH:ut-- 
anve  even  by  the  kinj^l,  but  there  vitm  al»»o  a  scries 
of  annual  fe-stivaln,  uf  which  the  KcHtival  of  the 
Now  Year  (uiffmn/cku,  akliu)  was  reL'arded  as  the 
mo«t  mcred.  At  this  festival  Bel  (in  Babylon 
Bel-Merodach,  in  .Sirjndla  Ninpir»n,  a«  the  consort 
of  Ua'uj  en  t-e  red  t  be  holy  assembly  -room  ( ub^^inna) 
in  order  to  lix  the  fates  of  men,  esnocially  that  of 
tlic  king,  for  the  coming  yoor.  'iJiiii  Fe&tival  of 
the  New  Year  and  llie  Sjirin^  was  aUo  held  in  re- 
momhranee  of  the  day  of  Creation.  After  Bel 
liBrd  conquered  the  dragon  and  niiule  the  worli],  on 
the  8th  and  1 1th  days  of  the  new  year  he  entcreil 
Duiaxagya,  the  *  holy  of  holies'  ^t  Ubiugxnna,  fur 
the  purpose  mentioned  above  ( Epic  of  the  Creation, 
Table  iii.  1.  61,  Nebuk.  ii.  54-G5). 

Id  thiii  connexion  the  ancient  names  of  tlie 
Babyluuinn  Months,  aa  they  are  given  from  about 
B.C.  20OO  both  in  Siurierian  an«r  Semitic,  are  at< 
follows  : — 

1.  Bartitj-zaQ-gar  {'the   Holy  of    Holies  of  the 

Temple'}.  Nisannu,  also  named  Arah — 
rabvti  (month  of  the  great  godtt.  i.t.  Ana 
and  Bel) :  begins  ou  ^Ut  of  Miirch.  March- 
April. 

2.  Gudsi-di  {'OTL  of  right  guidance '  (?)).    lyaru. 

A|iril-AIay. 

3.  Shiffqa  {tuouth  of  bricks),    ^ivdntt,  likewise 

called  KusixUu  and  i^itdn.     May -June. 

4.  Skti-^unna  isowing),     iJu'uzH  (Tainmiiz),  also 

Ptt-bUbi  ("opeuiiig  of  door'}.     June-July. 
£.  BU-bil-itttr  (tire   month).       Abu,    nlito    month 

of  thu   htar  of   tUu   bow   (or  ^iritu).     Jaly- 

Au^iist. 
6-  Gur-Ainni  (harvest  of  Utar).     Utulu  (Elol). 

August^eptem  ber. 

7.  Dul-nsagga   (see  above).      TaahrUu   {=begin- 

ning).    Septembor-October. 

8.  Apin-aua  {tue  lifting  of   the  waterinif-can!). 

Ara^samna  (the  eighth  month,  ^larches- 
vun).     Octotier-Novemlier. 

9.  (7fin-j/un-mi-u^-f/u;montliof  elunds).  KisUiuu. 

NovemWr- December. 

10.  Abba-uddu  (month  of  the  sea),     fibtta,  also 

T'lm^ipK  (rain).    December -January. 

11.  Ash-a-an     (caree    of    rain}.       iih<ibit(H,    also 

Jsin-Jiamman  (festival   of    the  stonu-god]. 

January-  February. 
13.  She-ffur-ktui     (griiin-han'e»t).       Adam,     also 

Ar'thiib^Ui  (mouth  of  the  seven  evil  godti). 

Februar^'-Marcli. 
The  iinmtMi  of  niontliH  in  nue  amongst  the  Hebrews 
after  the  ExUe  are  well  known  to  have  been 
deriverl  from  the  Semitic  names  which  are  nlwavs 
mentioned  second  in  the  foregoing  list.  As  tlie 
Qomes  iJui-asdfffja,  which  is  used  in  connexion 
with  the  New  Year,  and  Tutri,  which  signiHea 
'  iMtginning,'  Khow,  tlm  New  Year  Festival  must, 
kt  some  early  date,  have  Xmcn  held  in  harvest 
instead  of  in  spring.  This  also  explains  why 
th«  god  of  the  seventh  month  La  Somas  (the  sun, 


who  mica  the  year),  and  why  tlie  Babylonians, 
even  in  later  times,  instead  of  »  second  Adar, 
intercalated  aecftaionolJy  «  second  Klul  (very 
rarely  a  second  Ntaan)  as  the  ls»t  muiith  of 
the  year.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  the  month 
in  Babylonia  had  30  days,  no  ia  clear  from  the 
con  tract -ta  biota.  The  your  thus  consisting  of  8tiO 
days,  it  was  neoeaaar}'  every  six  years  to  inter- 
calate  a  thirteenth  month —generally  a  second 
Adar.  The  Babylonians  alM)  recognised  a  lumtr 
year  of  324  days,  who!>e  months  each  contained 
27  days.  From  this  they  fixed  the  ratio  of  silver 
(moon)  to  gold  (sun)  as  27  :  300  (lunar  month  : 
solar  year)=3  :  40=  t  :  13^.  A  lunar  month 
had  three  weeks  of  9  days  or  60  uddu  (the  uddu 
was  reckoned  aa  6xtix6— 21ti  minutes}.  The 
liabylonianji  divided  the  day  into  twelve  double 
houi's,  aud  the  duubtc-huur  into  00  nituutea, 
their  unit  of  time  being  thus  ei^ual  t^o  al>oiit  two 
minutcH  oi  our  reckoning,  corresponding  to  the 
time  taken  by  the  sun  to  traverse  a  space  in  the 
heavens  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter. 

In  the  con  tract- tablets  of  the  later  kings  of  Ui 
[about  B.C.  2300),  some  centuries  therefore  before 
Abraham,  we  hnd  a  list  of  Sumertun  names  for 
the  njontliB,  only  three  oi  winch  correspond  with 
those  mc nt ion eii  above,  viz.  the  4th  (Sliu  -gunna),  the 
5lh  (Kastival  of  the  Fire-go<l),  and  the  12th  (She- 
gur-kud}.  The  tirst  umnth  in  this  old  list  is  called 
iihe-iUa  ('  when  the  grain  grows  tall '),  tha  7th 
'  Feast  of  Tammuz,  the  8tb  '  Feast  of  king 
Dungi'  (who  was  worshipped  aa  a  godi,  and  the 
Uth  *  Feast  of  Ba'u.'  Even  at  this  date  there  is 
already  evidence  ol  the  intercalation  of  a  second 
Adar  {dir  glu-fjur-htd). 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  special 
calendar  of  feativals  has  Wen  discovered  up  to  the 
present.  We  only  know  that  Bol  wa**  the  patron 
god  of  Nisan,  En  of  lyyar,  Sin  of  Sivan,  \in-ib 
uf  Tnmmu2,  Nin-gis-zidda  (Nebo,  as  Fire-god}  of 
Ab,  Ijitar  uf  Klul,  fjamaa  of  Tisri.  Mcrouach  of 
Arab^i^iuna,  Nergal  of  Kislev,  and  Hamman  ot 
Shelutt.,  and  t1mt  probably  the  chief  festival  of  the 
gods  nientioneil  was  held  in  the  luunths  that 
corresponded  to  them.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  not  only  dillerent  eiHJchs.  but  also  ditrereut 
pluceaof  Worship,  had  their  own  special  festivals. 
At  Si)(pai,  for  instance,  the  Citv  uf  the  bun  in 
N.  Babylonia,  8ama.i  had  i^peciaT  fooat-days  net 
only  un  7th  Ni»an  aud  7th  TiMri,  hut  also  on  luth 
lyyar,  3rd  Klul,  l.*>th  Marchcihvan,  and  t.ith  Adar. 
Ill  this  connnxion  it  may  be  notud  tliut^  judging 
from  the  lleh.  Feast  uf  Purini  (l-ltli  au<l  ti'ith 
Adar),  there  was  pruWltly  in  Bnbybmia  a  feast 
ob>)erved  in  lionoar  of  IsUir  the  si3ti.'r  ot  Sama». 

The  circomstonco  that  each  month  had  its 
patron  deity,  has  a  partial  connexion  also  with 
the  Diviilon  of  the  Zodiac,  whicli  originated  in 
Huhylonia  twfore  n.c.  3U00.  At  that  early  date 
the  principal  ctmstellntionH,  and  eHpecinlly  those 
that  are  traversed  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
were  already  known  by  nearly  tUe  same  names  aa 
the}'  bear  to-day.  They  formed  twelve  '  stations ' 
\tmtnza2tu,  hunce  iiutzzarta  and  massaltu,  from 
which  are  borrowed  Heb.  nnj5,  rf^ic  iJob  38",  2  K 
23'']  and  Arab.  tHansuJ).  From  l).C.  2t>00  onwards 
it  can  be  demuustratcd  that  the  order  of  the 
months  was  Nlsan,  lyyar,  etc.  This  reckoning 
starts  with  the  Kam  (Ari(±H)  as  the  vernal  |K]int, 
but  there  was  an  older  order  which  began  with  the 
Bull  (Tauni.t,  the  symlHjI  of  the  giid  Mcroilacli). 
The  latter  system,  which  finds  the  venial  point  in 
the  Pleiades,  curries  as  back  at  least  to  somewhere 
about  fi.C.  4000.  The  Zodiac  was  at.-w  divided  into 
a  region  of  Anu  (I'aurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo},  a 
region  of  Bel  (Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius), 
and  a  region  of  the  earth -and -watergod  Ka  (Capri- 
comas,  Aqnarius,  Pisces,  Aries).    Tliese  Last  four 
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conHtcUstiunB,  Iving  botwccn  HAgittarins  and  the 
Pleiades  (^'Z,  cl.  Bab.  kimtu,  '  foiuilr  ').  and  form- 
inu  the  path  of  En,  are  what  are  called  in  Job  ^ 
•tuo  chambers  of  the  aoiiih'  {;?r  "y)'3)-  Along  this 
path  of  Eft  (Sumer.  sH  ai<foa,  written  with  the  aipna 
tar  and  pa),  lay,  according  to  Bab.  notioos,  the 
entrance  to  thu  under-world  ;  hence  the  coostella- 
lioa  Sagit.tanns  was  called  ka~gil  'opening  of  the 
path,'  and  the  correHpondinK  month  Kirilivu 
(Kidlov).  But  a«  the  Babyloniiin^  wore  fond  of 
applying  one  and  the  SAmc'dcsi^'nation  to  start  in 
opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens,  Orion  wa«  also 
namod  lutsU  {Hob.  i'Z>^)  and  the  month  Siron, 
which  belonged  to  (jemini,  waa  called  Kusallu.  It 
19  certnialy  no  fortuitous  circiimst-ance  that  pre- 
cieuly  at  tlio  point  wliera  the  j'rttli  of  Ea  itegiits 
(between  Sa^nttarius  and  Capncomus),  another 
path,  the  Milky  Way,  interbeuts  the  etJiptic,  and 
that  the  cdiptiu  id  again  crossed  by  the  Milky 
Way  at  the  point  whore  the  path  ejxds,  exactly 
between  Gemini  (month  Hivan)  and  Orion  iBab. 
s/tu-ffi  or  MMttu,  altto  ka.gil.  Hub.  S'c;).  The  Croat 
Bear  was  calle<l  iiy  iho  Babvloniami '  Wogon-atAT ' 
(more  nreeiaely  hikhih  pimSi, '  star  of  tli«  oaffgage- 
•wagon  ),  liy  the  W.  Semites  '  Lion-Btar '  (HeD.  b;jf, 
cf.  Syr.  up"!,  Arab.  'ayiJM),  for  tlie  Arab,  na'sh 
(Bab.  nisfiu)  alao  meant  oriLnnally  '  lion.'  The 
undcrlviii^  explanation  in  probably  that  the  Lion 
of  theZutUuc  (Bab.  'dog-«tar')i  oa  account  of  Uia 
nearness  to  the  ^i<ni  of  the  Great  Bear,  waa  thoaglit 
of  as  liarnessed  to  the  latter  as  his  wagon.  At  a 
later  period  the  Babylonians  dcsicriateii  the  Dog 
(our  Leo)  arii  ('  lion'} ;  in  Sumer.  iio  meana  '  dog, 
and  iifj-mnffh  '  lion  '  (Utorally  '  big  dog'). 

The  oldest  reliable  evidence  for  the  ISab.  origin 
of  the  r.o<lincal  »\^%  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Bah.  boundarv-Bt-onea  witli  their  pittorial  repre- 
8enta.tions.  The»c  date  from  the  12th  cent.  B.C., 
and  from  tlicm  we  obtain  the  following  Heriest : — 
Kam,  Ball,  two  dragons-Gemini,  Hydra  (south  of 
Cancer)  with  a  spindle.  Dog,  Ear  of  com  with  a 
cow  {the  symbol  of  the  virgin  latar),  Balance 
(Yokel,  Scorpion,  Scorpion  •  man  with  a  how 
(SagitlariuK),  Goat-fish  (a  jjoat  with  the  body  and 
tail  of  a  lish)  or  Tortoise,  Pitcher,  and  Water-hen 
(Uorse),  to  which  the  Baven,  an  e^ymbul  of  the 
intercalary  month  {originally  a  second  Elxd),  is 
addeil  OS  a  thirt-eenth  sign  (hence  the  raven  in 
viewnl  R8  a  bird  of  evil  omen).  That  the  real 
origin  of  thin  system  goes  l>ack,  however,  to  a  for 
remoTer  antit(uity,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  star- 
names  founil  in  the  eo-cnlled  ORtrological  work 
(p.  K.C.  200DI,  bnt  by  the  circumntance  that 
tlirouyhout  the  latter  tbo  Pleiades  (Taums) 
appear  as  the  lir^t  of  the  zodiacal  signs.  The 
exact  AHtronoinical  proof  was  rendered  possible  by 
the  Plan<-t-tablea  oi  the  Amncid  period  (2nd  cent. 
n.C),  and  the  lalKirinuH  task  was  undertaken  by 
the  Jesuit  fatht-rs  Kpping  and  Rtrasrtinaier.  It 
turned  oat.*  moreover,  that  the  Babj'Ionians  were 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  but  (imite  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
Diodonis,  ii.  30)  also  «itli  24  (afterwards  27) 
stations   of    the   moon  f   nnil    3fl'  stations  of    tbo 

Slanets  {the  Ko-cntled  fterani).  That  is  to  say,  they 
ivided  the  ncliptic  as  the  path  of  the  sun  into  12, 
as  that  of  the  moon  into  27,  anil  as  that  of  the 
planeta  into  30  parts,  and  distinpiished  each  part 
by  certsin  atara.  The  same  investigation  mak<3i 
it  probable  that  the  1^4  '  honr-stars '  and  the  36 
'  rff«irti-stnr.H '  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
borrowed  in  the  remotest  antiquity  from  Baby- 
lonia, (We  Bhftll  pr€tf>ently  describe  fp.  22i)f.]  how 
the  Babylonians  wove  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  into 

*  Tlie  prootol  t.hls  wHl  be  [auod  In  HomTn*!'*  sit.  '  rrvpnin? 
a.  Alur  A.  anb.  StcrnuBUQ '  in  ZDMG.  M.  M,  pp,  WS-ttie. 

t  Tb«  nunt«  of  ttuwt  puHd  In  ccurw  ot  tima  (rvm  tfa»  Babj'- 
lonloDB  to  th«  Arab*,  Pcnluis,  Blwtu^  tad  CUnan. 


the  cxnnposlion  of  both  their  great  epic  poems,  the 
one  concerning  the  Creation,  the  other  concerning 
Nimrod.)  Of  remaining  stars  we  have  yet  to  men- 
tion Sinus,  *bow-i.tar'  ikakJcab  i:iiihtii;  I'rocyon 
{kakJcab  miahH,  lit.  'north  star'  or  'northern 
wea]ion,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  'iMuthern 
weajKin,'  viz.  Sirius) ;  nshlcar  or  MtI  (Arab,  'rtymil:] 
i^Capella  ;  '  king-star' =  Regains  in  Leo  ;  'jacka!!- 
■tar '  =  Antares  in  Scorpio;  aig-hil-snggft ^Myrr^ 
Ctti,  Bonth  of  Aries,  the  'lire-star'  (or  star  of 
Nimrod  or  Gisdubar)  •  etc  etc.  In  the  whole  list 
there  are  only  a  few  names  whidi  cannot  now  bo 
identiliM. 

Babylonia  was  the  home  not  only  of  Matlie- 
mnlics  (see  below)  and  Astronomy,  but  of 
Astrology.  This  is  elonuenLly  wilnetwetl  lo  by 
the  su  railed  astrological  work  mentioned  above, 
whicli  bcATs  tlie  special  title,  nur  Brl,  'illumina- 
tion of  Bc>l.'  Tlie  seera  {bArti)  and  magicianM 
(niaA/iij),  who  axe  ao  oft^en  mentioned  along  with 
the  priests,  were,  at)ove  all,  '  stnr-gaxers '  and 
'  prognosticators '  j  cf.  Dn  y^",  wliere  already  the 
name  Ktisdim  (Chaldreans)  appears  as  synonymous 
with  mngidians.  That  the  tidyoi  of  Mt  2'  were 
likewise  Chaldiwins,  in  plain  from  variona  passages 
of  the  astrological  work,  where  wo  read,  '  Under 
sacb  and  such  a  constellation  a  great  king  shall 
arise  in  the  lam)  of  Martu  (Palestiue),  and  peace 
and  joy  hIiuII  prevail  in  the  land.' 

If  Bab.  Medicine  did  not  reach  n  level  mnch 
higher  than   that  of  magiunl   formulif,"   ibe  ac- 

3ualntance  of  the  Babylonians  with  Mathematics 
eserves  all  the  fuller  recognition.  The  subject 
will  be  l«Bt  elucidated  by  a  brief  eurvoy  of  the 
Bab.  Metrology,  from  which  admittedly  oU  tho 
ancient  mclrological  systeniB  (that  ot  ancient 
Egj'pt  included)  were  derived.  The  latter  circum- 
stance proves  indirectly  how  remote  is  the  anti- 
quity to  which  tho  wginningH  of  the  system 
must  be  carried  back.  Metrology,  moreover,  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  niateriftl"  civilisation  of  a 
people,  as  religion  does  for  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment. For  the  Babylonians  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  was  Astronomy. 

First,  as  regards  Htvtar  measxtre.  we  now  know 
from  the  scale  of  Oudca  {e.  B.C.  2.VX»,  published  in 
de  Sarzec's  D^ro»i)ertf-.i,  that  the  lmU-cubit(i  great 
cubit)  was  divided  into  lo  linger-hreadtlis  of  IG-Q 
mm.  each.  Thecubit  thui*  contain<^d  4U8  mm.,  ontl 
the  great  cnbit  Imnmata  rafiitu)  flflG  mm.  The»o 
again  were  divided  recjfectively  into  30  and  fiO 
finger-broad  tits.  Both  the  small  and  the  great  cubit 
were  also  divided  into  mx  etjnnl  jiartB,  the  former 
containing  6x5,  tho  latter  tj  x  10  tingcr-brcadths. 
The  latter  syatem  of  division  appears,  for  instance, 
in  the  tablet  of  Senkereh  {WAI  iv.'  37),  on  tha 
revprse  of  which  are  given  the  squares  and  cubes 
of  the  cnbit  from  the  number  1  iiji  to  (Kl,  and  on 
the  obverse  the  frat^tions  and  multiples  of  the 
cubit.  We  learn  that  a  '  reed '  (f/i  or  kan^)  was  6 
great  cubits  ;  a  gar  (written  with  the  sign  sha)  12 
great  cubits;  an  tuA  ("todium)  00  gar  or  7'2u 
LTcat  cuiMts;  a  knstm  (parosang)  30  imA  {r.  21 
kilomet.);  and  a  <fouhie-kajfhu  GOiuA.  In  all  pro- 
bability there  was  al.-^o  a  small  kasfnCf  auHWCriug 
to  the  smal!  cubit,  and  containing  ln,8D0  cuhita 
[e.  loy  kilomet.). 

Besides  its  division  into  sixths,  the  cuMt  woa 
divided  also  into  1(J  (5)  hand-breadths  (eatth  of  fl 
finger-breadths).     Further,  as  we  learn  from  the 

"  Iroporttnt  concltiKlaiui  c»n  be  deduced,  however,  from  tho 
Bftb.  Iltcmliirp.  noUMv  from  the  ^iIl^^l■l1  in»KicnJ  ronnulm 
and  (mm  the  Epic  of  Nimrod,  rcKi*"lLri*r  Ibo  onturt  of  cerlain 
diwtuiM.  Kor  UikIaiioc,  the  '  heod-dj^cfta* '  so  freaitientlr  mnn. 
tloni-H,  which  I*  iu;nc>m[wuil©(l  with  ■riolent  hver,  \a rrj/riptltu ;  tho 
wpapX/>tD*  ot  OiJiIiibari  Illnotfl  aro  thouc  ot  (uM  maurta  ;  whilo 
tht  dlMOM  of  Ea>banl  Bppean  to  havo  b<cn  Itjmry.  There 
!•  slfo  freiiuciit  nteiitlon  In  tho  relijcious  t«sts  of  fev«r  mvi 
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MoJa  o(  Gudeit,  the  Bngcr-breadth  (IG'6  Dim.)  was 
divided  into  ISO  parU,  of  vrhich.  however,  the  only 
ones  in  actual  tua  wore  the  tV  (^a)i  tS  (iVVl*  i 
(iWr).  I  (l\S),  1  (M).  i  IWo).  ana  A  (^,).  the 
liaji(Utirondtli,whoNe  mtnimnm  wa^  taken  at  (M),  and 
tRAximnm  At{>9'6mm.,sorve<l,  rnoroovor,  na  the  >n<U 
of  n  culm  whioh  containe<l  exiiotlv  a  ta  (nearly  a 
litre),  nnd  which,  whtn  fitted  with  vtifr,  weiKricd 
a  groat  mina  (r.  900  grninmcs).  In  the  same  way, 
as  is  well  known,  a  cubical  decimetre  (1.0.  n  litre) 
of  water  weighs  &  kLlu;i^raninin.  In  tliut  most 
ingenioiu  faiihioD  did  tho  linbylonians  in  tlint 
remote  antiquity  derive  not  only  their  Hni>erti(.;ial 
tneiunires  and  thuir  meiujurwi  of  cTaimcity,  Imt  evon 
their  weights  from  n  common  etandard.  the  hand- 
breadth.  It  19  further  to  be  noted  tlint  in  the 
latitude  of  Babylon  (31'  N.  lat.)  the  length  of  the 
ficcondti'  peudiiluui  is  Siti'SS  mm.,  which  is  almost 
exnntly  e<iual  to  tlic  lengtli  of  the  Bab.  double- 
cubit  1900-906  mm.). 

From  tlieir  linear  measure  the  Bah3'lonian>4  de- 
rived also  their  rxrkf^niTu;  of  time.  A  distance  of 
380  donble-cubits  is  fovored  by  an  avera)^  %valker 
in  4  minntcs  (3]^  of  the  whole  day),  n  ^reat  kastm 
(il,600  cnhits)  in  four  hours  or  a  night-watch. 
Thu.4  the  kajihu  was  used  to  mark  the  i^rcriods  of 
the  day  ;  ^  of  a  day  (2  ho.)  being  a  Hitialt,  niid  if 
a  great  jbowu.  The  reckoning  wna  coiitiolhtd  by 
the  olwervation  that  the  sun  raiuirci*  exactly 
2  mioatoB  {^  of  the  double-honr)  to  traverse  a 
space  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter.  Thus  dis- 
eo*"ered,  the  system  of  reckoning  hy  60  (.ntMii, 
originally  artdsn,  i.e.  ^  of  800)  was  adopted  by  the 
BabTlouians  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
whola  metrologicaE  nyBtcm.  It  was  astronomy  * 
then,  in  conjunction  with  the  linear  mea.snres 
derived  from  tlia  cubit  and  the  hand-breadth,  that 
gave  birth  to  the  famed  scxaffMimai  ayttem,  which 
spread  from  Bnliylon  over  almost  the  whole  world. 
With  this  goc.<4  naturally  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  720  i'Sod)  dugiocs ;  and  the  otiscrvation  that 
the  sixth  jt&rt  uf  the  circumfcrent-u  of  a  circlu  in 
equal  to  the  ra<lius,  stands  aluv  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  aaroe  system.  Both  the  principles 
referred  to  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  from 
the  earliest  times. 

By  souaring  the  various  linear  measures,  we 
obtain  tlie  corresponding  sHperJicial  mtasnrA.  As 
early  at*  the  time  of  the  kmgs  of  Ur  we  meet 
with  the  'lield'  (^an)— ISOO  'gardens' (*ar) ;  and 
the 'garden '(60  BO.  cubits  t)^60  7in.t  Then  theytn 
{1  sq.  onbit  !]  wasdivided  into  lStO*A«.  BeKides  (he 
great  aan  of  ISOO  aar,  there  was  originally  a  small 
gan  or  180  »ar ;  hence  the  great  nan  bjars  the 
name  alao  of  bur-gmi  ['ten  gardens  ).  The  Baby- 
loninna,  moreover,  gave  designations  to  pieces  of 
land  according  to  the  amount  of  sced-com  required 
to  sow  them.  Thut«,  c.ff.,  they  would  Hpeak  of  a  6 
gur  coniliuld.     This  intriMlucw  us  to — 

Measures  o/cnprtcUy.  In  Abraham's  time  there 
were  alTes<ly  tnree  systems  simultaneously  in 
use :  the  gur  of  360  ^t,  the  tfur  of  30O  ka  Q 
less  than  the  first,  and  standmg  to  it  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  gold  mina  of  60  shekels 
to  the  silver  mina  of  60  shekeU),  and  the  (fur 
of  180  ^ti.  The  last-named  system  of  reck'on- 
ing,  aec.  to  which  the  ka  contained  about  2 
litres,  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  New  Bab. 
period.  Xow,  sinco  the  Heh.  kor  (is)  containt'd 
ISO  ^ab  (3;:),  jnst  as  the  Bah,  gur  contained  180 

*  BqiecfaiQr  throneh  the  obM-rvkUnn  tbit  in  the  ooun*  of  the 
spmreut  iwrnluUtwi  of  th<!  urienti*! iqihorc  A  '>f  Lhtti^llpUc{f.«. 
1  iivn  ol  Lb«  SSodUo)  takes  rXAcU>-  two  houni  (t*t  if  *  sidcra.1 
day)  to  p«M  betas  tn*  «y»  of  on*  mtchlnic  the  tuirr  hsAmmt 
Igr  nl^tai. 

I  It  ii  poasiM*,  howBTSr,  that  ths  IrnitU^  nf  Ride  of  tha  larwu 
0D  RTMl  inibiU,  ID  which  caw  Il4  ftrea  wmilil  be  'JVfi  «|,  cubits, 
wbilfl  thAt  of  th«  gin  would  be  00  sq.  euUts,  sod  of  lbs  *hs  i  of 
■  sq,  cablU 


/fO,  it  is  clear  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  both 
tlte  names  and  tlie  di\'isions  from  the  Bahy> 
loninna.  The  Heb.  lias  even  proser\-ed  the  original 
and  fuller  form  of  the  name  f^,  namely  Jjcab. 
Befiidca  the  ka  {sec  alnvu  for  its  origin)  there 
were  also  larger  sn1>-divi)4ions  of  the  gur  or  kor, 
HDch  as  the  j>t  or  '  aaVii  burden '  [imiru  Heb.  '^h) s 

tgur;  the  ((^  (Heb.  Bath  or  Ep/uiA)=.-^tiHr ;  the 
ir  (Hob.  iie'aJi)^^  gur,  etc.  In  ndditioD  to 
this,  the  ^  (originally  about  a  litre)  was  divided 
into  00  parts,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mijia 
and  the  aar,  wore  culled  gin.  Since  among  tho 
Hebrews  the  Ai'n  (j'-i)  wris  the  00th  part  of  the  kor, 
as  amongst  the  Biibyloiiians  the  gm  wiis  the  60th 
part  of  the  ka,  yn  must  also  be  a  Bab.  loan-word. 
It  found  its  way  into  Heb.  through  the  medium 
of  Egypt,  wliere  the  hin  was  the  fundamental 
meaaure ;  and  tho  name  ephnh  also  conies  from 
^gypt.  *  Besides  this  dlvisiuii  of  the  ka  into  (KJ  gin, 
we  meet  with  atiuther  into  10  gitr  (written  ah<t). 

Finally,  in  regard  to  v>eightg,  the  talent  [gun, 
Hemit.  perhaps  2^i'f^<^ru]  contained  60  7/tintE  [r/utna, 
Semit.  manu) ;  the  mina  60  Ji/urkxU  [gin  with  Iho 
sign  fit,  Semit.  iikiu  'weight/  and,  as  the  original 
measure,  i:Hddu  'cap');  the  abekol  360  (180)  tie 
(or  grains  of  com).  But,  as  happened  so  often 
in  the  Bab.  metrology,  there  were  several  ey.'itenis 
uf  wei;j:lit  in  line  Hitiuiltanenusly  :  |1J  Tlio  heavy 
iiiiiia  of  aliout  990  gr.  (the  weight  of  the  kti  liltt-d 
with  water,  see  above).  [2]  The  light  mina,  which 
weighed  i  of  the  hea^■y,  i.e.  c.  495  gr.  (41)1-4^2  gr. 
in  the  ca»e  of  the  weights  still  extant).  13]  A 
weight=j  of  the  light,  mina  (50  instead  of  60 
shekela)    used    specially    for    gold,   the    so-called 

f;old  mina,  iiBuaIly  =  400-4 10  gr,  Kven  c  b.c.  IWOO, 
lowever,  there  hod  come  into  use  a  gold  mina  of  a 
higher  (so-called  royal)  standard  =  4U7J  gr.,  as  can 
be  proved  from  a  weight  recently  found  at  Nippur. 
[4J  A  weight  abont  t  more  than  the  light  mma, 
the  Bab.  silver  iuina=546  gr.  Altlioiij^h  the  last- 
named  in  a  derived  and  secondary  weiglit,  it  in 
*till  very  anL-iont,  for  its  fiOth  |uirt,  the  nilver 
shekel  of  O'l  gr.,  ani^wers  exactly  to  the  ancient 
Egyp.  ked,  which  is  likewiHe=y'l  gr.  The  Bab. 
ideogram  for  shekel  has  not  only  tho  pronuncia* 
tion  ii^lu  ('?K').  but  also  kuitUu  (Arab,  i^atiah '  cup '), 
and  this  icnd'tti  is  naturally  the  ]irototyE>e  of  the 
Ey^'p.  vtw/,  whieli  weighs  uxnctly  the  Hunu.  Ten 
of  these  htul  miule  up  tlie  Kgyp.  pouml  [tlcbcn,  not 
titcn)  of  10  shekelfi  (91  gr. ),  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  was  also  a  Bab.  weight  of  10  hjickels,  whose 
name  was  in  Sumer.  gnrfuh^  and  in  Semit.  tihnu, 
but  which  was  also  designated  absolutely  ahnu 
'stone'  (cf,  2  S  14*  ^J^  f?i«,  and  Pr  16"  c?  'j??. 
Bab.  aban  kiai).  Three  of  these  matle  up  a  half- 
mina,  and  six  a  mina. 

In  regard  to  Bah.  Art  (architecture,  sculpture, 
engraving,  etc.),  our  former  conceptions  have  been 
fundamentally  cbanged  by  the  excavations  at 
Tellol)  and  NilTer  (in  Sontn  and  Central  Balr^* 
Ionia).  From  these  we  see  that  as  early  as  B.C. 
40OO;30O0  the  bloom  of  art  in  Babylon  was  snch  as 
waa  in  some  respects  never  attained  in  later  days, 
— a  case  ignite  analogous  to  that  of  Egypt  in  the 
era  of  the  PyrarnidM,  Under  the  older  kings  of 
fjtrgiilla  the  style  of  art  is  of  couri^e  Htili  some- 
what awkward  and  crude,  bat  under  the  older 
PatoBi  it  shows  a  high  fmish,  e.g.  in  the  carving  of 
the  beautiful  silver  va^esof  En-timona  (c.  ti.c.  3SO0)  t 
and  the  cylinder-seals  and  reliefs  of  the  old  king;s 
of  Agaric (Akkad],c.  n.c.  .S.">00,  are  still  (norfi  linely 
executed.  At  Nippur,  prior  to  B.C.  40()0,  architeotA 
already  used  the  arch  of  burned  brick,  which 
formerly  was  supposed  to  have  originated  at  a 

*  The  Egyp.  wrad  wpliaK  <*fpf)  Is,  tvomver,  itaelf  orijlBall.v 
■letiveil  IroRi  the  B«h.  fitu. 

\  ThU  ffaroM  li  the  Petao-lndlan  karatiut,  which  li  ktsa  s 
weiKhtollOahekds. 
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much  Inter  period.  The  Bab.  temples,  foruied  of 
brick  like  Dab.  buUdiiiKs  in  general,  wuro  iii 
'  stage'  fomi.  and  had  etttior  tbreuor  seven  storcytt, 
the  lattor  nonibcr  in  iiaitatiou  of  tJie  i»tiven  platt'tit- 
sphercBiseep.'JlO").  Thcoldeut.  kings  already  refer, 
in  tlieir  iiLScri[>tiDna,  to  palaces,  and  on  a  statue 
of  Ciudea  (c.  2900)  we  lind  «ven  the  plan  of  mich 
a  Imilding.  The  surface  of  eacli  brick  was  Htampud 
witli  au  imtc^ription  of  nix  to  ten  lines,  and  formed 
a  Hoiiare  with  a  side  of  33Umni.  (i.e.  ^  of  a  cabit= 
1  Hnb.  foot).  The  Bcience  of  hydrnulicB  wiu  also 
highly  developed  (donis,  canals,  sluices,  cisteroB, 
etc.).  From  the  fruKinents  of  viikcm  which  Btlll 
exist  (t>eftiitifully  oriininiL-nted,  and  in  M>nie  cases 
witli  lengthy  inwrijitionH),  formed  either  of 
alaUa«ter  or  of  clay,  we  see  that  pottery  had  made 
great  advances  in  the  verr  earliest  times.  The 
same  is  true  of  vreavin^.  Lone  before  the  time  of 
Abrabam,  the  magnificent  llab.  carnvta  and 
mantles  were  in  high  repute  (cf.  Jos  7'^).  Muuic 
and  poetry-  (on  the  mtt«r  see  the  rem.-irk»  on  Bab. 
literature,  below)  were  sedulously  cuUivuted.  Ah 
early  as  the  time  of  Gudea  we  fmd  a  twelve. 
stringed  harp  jiurtrayed.  To  the  forms  of  poi'try 
belonged,  as  we  have  now  Icarnod,  a  lii^ihly- 
comptioaled  Blrophics^vHtem,  as  well  as  the  rognlar 
succession  of  a  ecrtnm  number  of  cadences,  and 
tinaUy  tlio  so-ialled  paraiieil'tmn.t  vir.mf/rtirunt. 
The  diorito  fttatucs  cf  the  Patesi  of  tjir^nilla 
may  coiilidcntly  bo  matchutd  auainsl  the  famous 
statues  of  wood  and  diorit«  which  belong  to  the 
E^yp.  art  of  the  ao-called  ancient  empire.  Special 
skul  was  displayed,  however,  by  the  Babylonians 
at  all  periods,  m  en,;;Taviug ;  and  their  oyllnder- 
seaU,  which  ilatc  ns  far  back  as  c.  D.c.  4U00'  show  a 
Bneness  of  execution  wliich  cannot  but  arouse  onr 
admiration.  Mythological  sccnettaru  the  favourit« 
subject ;  particularly  common  w  the  |iortrayal  of 
mich  as  belong  to  the  cinile  of  legends  which 
formed  itself  around  GiBdubar  (Nimrod).  The  in- 
!>criptioas  appended  give,  as  a  mle,  simply  the 
noiue  and  titk'  uf  the  owner  of  tfie  seal  and  his 
father  ;  but  as  these  are  frof^uciitly  kings,  such 
cylinder- seals  not  Lnfrci^nently  serve  as  important 
Kources  fur  the  tracing  uf  button'.  Metallurgy, 
lioajty,  U'os  also  in  an  oxlvanced  stage  in  early 
days.  The  relation  of  silver  to  gold  was  in  point 
of  value  3  :  40,  or  1  :  13|b,  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
the  ancient  lunar  month  of  27  days  to  the 
itolar  year  of  3tiO  days.  Krom  the  first  >vo  lind  the 
JJubyloniAns  acquainted  also  with  the  snicltlngof 
iron.  The  latter  was  originally  obtained  from 
meteoric  stones,  hence  the  Sutner.  name  an-bar, 
'  heavotiljr  uietaL'  They  had  also  learned  the 
composition  of  brouze  (Suiuer.  zabar,  fictnit. 
xiparru]  from  copper  and  tin.  Thev  were  ac- 
quainted even  with  the  manufacture  of  cIomc.  As 
early  as  c.  u.c.  1500  we  meet  witli  co baft-coloured 

fllass  as  an  artiliciol  substitute  for  the  costly  lapis- 
BiiUi  imporlL-d  from  Media. 

The  Literature  of  Babylon,  as  was  to  be  «x- 
]>ected  frum  a  people  so  highly  civilised,  was  of  Che 
most  varied  cbanicter  and  greatest  extent.  Un- 
fortunately, in  s]>ite  of  the  numerous  discovcrios 
made  by  excavation  (csp.  the  rcnmins  of  aclnal 
Ubrarios,  inscribed  on  clay  tablets),  only  the  ruina 
of  this  literature  have  been  preserved  ;  ))ut  in  this 
form  ire  hiivu  spociiiiens  of  at  Icosi  all  the  more 
important  brancties. 

rirst,  as  regards  literature  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  poetry  of  Babylon,  even  the  so-called 
secular  epic,  €.r/.  the  Nirarod-epos,  bore  an  eseen- 
tiallyreligiouscharacter.  Tothepoetical fragments 
which  have  oomo  down  to  us  either  in  Sumerian 
alone,  or  (as  is  generally  the  case)  Mrith  a  Semitic 
interlinear  tramUation  'as  well,  belong  above  all 
the  numL*rous  magical  formulae  (with  the  title 
enna  or  shiplu,  '  inuantatiou  *),  as  well  as  a  great 


number  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  penitential 
psuilins.  While  the  first-named  are  eomiJosed  in 
relatively  old  and  pure  Somerian  and  generally 
writt-cn  ideographical ly,  the  last  two  show  ua 
admixture  of  numerous  later  forms  of  speech  t 
Lhey  contain  Sf^miU  loan-words  and  frecruent  in* 
Rtanren  of  phonetic  writing  (the  so-callea  imi-»al 
forms  or  '  women's  speech '  in  opposition  to  the 
•priests'  speech '  of  the  enrlicHt  pKnnd).  From  all 
this,  the  U.  Babylonian  and  Sumit.  oriLnn  of  the 
penitential  psalms,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the 
nrmns  to  tlie  pods,  may  be  certainly  iiiferre^l. 
Aioreover,  the  hue  ul  thought  iu  the  petiit^-ntiiil 
psaliii!*,  tmtwilliAtuniling  their  being  tom^>o;i«d  in 
bumerian,  is  far  more  Semitic  than  Sumcnan.  In 
particular,  there  appear  in  them  with  tolerable 
clearness  purer  religious  conceptions,  approaching 
monotheism.  While  the  magical  formulie  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
penitential  psalms  may  [tos-sibly  have  taKcn  their 
rise  somewhere  lietwcen  U.C.  3<.K)0  and  2000,  i.e.  in 
the  last  centuritu4  before  Abrabam.  In  any  case, 
they  are  essentially  more  recent  tlmn  the  formuln^. 
By  far  the  greater  half  of  the  Bab.  liloralure 
was  composed,  howorer,  only  in  tlte  Semit.  idiom 
of  the  country.  This  is  true  of  certain  magical 
formulie  («.ff.  the  so-called  *  burning  series '  or 
mulflu,  i.e.  burning  uf  wux  iigures  of  evil  spirits  or 
uf  witches)  and  many  hymns  to  the  god.>>.  To  the 
same  clo^is  belong,  above  all,  the  epic  pooms*  of 
which,  fortunatdy,  a  whole  scries,  have  come 
down  to  us,  more  or  less  iicrfcctl^  prtiserved. 
These  poems  might  with  equal  propriety  bo  called 
mytliological  texts,  for  the  purely  epic  and  narra- 
tive uluiiient  in  them  is  constantly  mingled  and 
combined  with  the  mythological.  The  mot^t  im- 
portant and  (as  is  proved  by  the  order  adopted  for 
the  zodiacal  signs,  the  liam,  kiuarikku,  being  losij 

the  oldest  ponm  is —  

(a)  The  Creation -epos.  'Wlien  heaven  above 
had  not  yet  l»een  named  and  earth  below  yet  Imre 
n«  name — but  the  ocean  («/».»rt,  oatc),  the  primeval, 
their  progenitor,  and  chaos  [TihAimit  or  mummu  T.) 
the  bearer  of  tliem  all,  yet  mingldl  their  waters 
together,  when  as  yet  no  comlield  wius  ctilliviiled, 
and  no  reed  seen  —  when  as  yet  none  of  the  gods 
existed,  no  name  tbev  U»re,  destinies  were  not  yet 
assigiiwi,  thun  were  liorn  the  go<la  [of  ni«mm«  or 
chaos] :  Liikhmu  and  Lakbft.mu  came  forth  [lirst], 
u'ons  grew  up  (=elapsed !)  .  .  .  Anshar  and 
Kishar  wtsrc  iHim,  long  days  passed  by  till  at 
length  Ann,  Bel,  and  Ka  were  produced  :  [but  tlie 
son  of  Ea  and  Damkina  was  Mardnk  the  creator 
of  the  world].'  So  Iwgins,  in  remarkable  accord 
with  Gn  1'*-,  this  poem,  whose  commencement 
ha«  also  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  in  Dumatwius' 
Qmtjtl.  de  pritnis  principtU.  The  further  c-ourse  of 
events  descrilwd  is  brieOy  as  follows:  After  the 
above-named  U^^»  oritfinutcd  from  chaos,  a  strife 
arose  between  Tih&m at  (o'-Tfl),  the  fvnmle  personifica- 
tion  of  the  primeval  ocean,  and  the  rest  of  the 
^hIs.  Anu  claims  the  righl  to  deidde  the  dispute  ; 
Tihamat,  however,  der.Iaros  war,  and  binds  the 
tiibleta  of  destiny  (cf.  the  Urim  and  Thummini  of 
UT)  to  the  breast  of  her  consort  Kiiigu.  Ansliar,* 
after  fruitless  attempt*,  tlirongli  the  medium  of 
Anu,  F,a,  and  MuTilnk,  to  conciliate  Tih&mat, 
sends  to  inform  I^nkhmu  and  l.akh&mu  that 
Marduk  is  prepared  tti  luulartake  the  conllict  with 
TihAmat,  The  detailed  account  of  this  conflict 
between  the  pod  of  I'lfht,  Mardnk,  and  the  dark 
primeval  ocean. 1  makes  up  the  4th  canto  of  the  epo», 
which  fortunately  we  possess  completo.     Marduk 

•  OriiTltuJlv  IdeiillaU  with  Anu.  An-br  Iwinff^heavcD'i  lioft. 
but  atltrvfiirilii  ■llirerenlUtod  from  him,  antl  At  ft  later  iicriod 
animlUtM  Ui  AUur  (Dnmuciut  'A*nrm\ 

t  In  picloriAl  rtpresentalioM  TUiAmst  npiieftrt  m  n  (lr*c*>n 
(hfiwi*  lilt  Mfpeiu  ol  the  Bftb.  huanOxry-tUmt*)  with  a  Itoa"! 
hew),  hcn«  •)»  is  oolM  s1m>  labbu, '  Itoa.' 
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coliqners  the  dm^ii  ami  liu  eleven  litOpcrs  (cf. 
Job  9'^),  cleaves  Tilmniat,  and  out  cf  the  one-lmlf 
fasliiunH  the  tirmament  of  heavt^n,  in  whicli  he 
ftmi';ns  tliL'ir  ]>]ncea  to  tbe  goiU  Ann,  Bt^I,  En,  and 
to  the  nioon  nnd  the  st-«rs,  while  out  of  the  otlmr 
half  he  foiiliiotis  the  earth.   Theelevcn  helperawerc 

Iilactxl  in  the  sky  as  the  zodiacal  signsi  Merodach 
liniHtslf  licing  the  twelfth.  'Die  connecteil  frag- 
ments still  extant  make  it  pl.ain  thiit  thurvnftur 
followMl  A  dcdcriiition  of  how  planta  and  iininialR, 
and  finally  man,  were  all  formed  hy  liel-Mt'rodach. 
Becide  thi>4  there  was  nnother  IJab.  myth,  according 
to  which  it  was  the  god  Ea  who  formed  man  of  clay. 
Moreover,  in  the  epos,  Bel  the  god  of  the  air  and 
oi  fttorm,  wlioui  the  Bahyloninna  [H>rtrared  with 
thund«rlN>ltii  in  hiit  hiuid,  is  confounded  with 
MeroJnch.  a.  cireumetance  whioh  pointi^  to  Bahylon, 
whose  tutelary  deitj',  Merodach,  was  calliid  the 
yoanj.iT  B«l.  The  original  notion  that  the  elder 
iJel  (Seiuit.  li^lu  '  lord '  Mar'  ^fox'f*')  ww  the 
crentor,  finds  its  echo  in  Genosiii  (cf.  the  'spirit  of 
Ood '  of  (in  1=  with  the  Sumcrian  name  of  Bel, 
En-tillft,  '  hir<l  of  the  air  '  or  '  the  wind'), 

(h)  The  TO-i-alled  Mimrod-epo»  (<f.  Gn  10*-"). 
The  12  canton  of  thi«  nintmificent  i>oi;m  »tand  in 
evident  relation  to  the  12  ^i^na  of  the  Zoiiiac,  of 
whicli,  however,  ib  is  no  longer  the  Dull  but  the 
Itatu  that  Cornea  lirst.  The  hero  Gis^iubar,  also 
colled  NirQdu  (for  NamrCtdu),  Namraait,  and 
Gihil-ganiit*,  Hj)rang  from  a  city  which  afterwards 
completely  di.Ha[i|jeared,  Suripjfak  {on  the  rivur 
Snrappu?).  He  hecomux  hinj»  of  Erech,  where  he 
roles  nn  a  tyrant,  until  the  goils  rreRte  I'ji-hliiil,  a 
kind  of  PriapUR,  torlc^troy  liiiii.  Thetwo,  however, 
strike  up  n  triendship  after  Gi*iubar  has  overcome 
n  tiii;;hly  lion.  (Thi:^  last  i^icene  is  often  depicted 
on  rylinder>i:i(»I(i  and  reliefs.)  Together  thfy  ne.\t 
deliver  the  city  of  Ktci'li  from  the  Eiumite 
oppressor  Khumliaha  (ComtiaboH).  Istnr,  the 
goddesa  of  love,  now  otlera  to  Gi^dubar  her  hand, 
which,  however,  in  refused  by  the  hero  (Canto  d). 
Out  of  revenge  I.-^tjir  »etids  a.  seorpion,  whose  sting 
provef«  fiitiil  to  I-^-l>Anl  ;  (Usdubar  himself  she 
smiten  with  an  tneurnhle  dLteajtu.  In  conse<)ucnce 
of  tluA  ho  nets  out,  in  quent  of  relief,  for  the 
dwellinp^-plnce  of  his  great-^rnmlfatliHr  Sit-naiiiiiti 
{=rescue  of  life),  the  Bab.  Noah  ('  Kent '  i.e.  of  the 
HOnl),  far  away  on  the  ocean  in  the  Ules  of  the 
Blessed.  Wit^i  tliii  aim  he  lirst  traverses,  amidst 
great  dangers,  the  land  of  MA^hu  ((Central  Arabia, 
H7P  or  Mfr;  uf  the  UT],  and  then  cros-ses  the 
waters  of  death  loRU-nnpisti,  wlio<CRnto  11}  given 
Ilim  a  detailed  account  of  his  eHca|H)  from  the 
Deluge  (»ee  below),  heala  him  of  hie  disease,  and 

ErcacDta  him  witli  the  plant  of  life.  The  latter, 
onrever,  is  Mintched  from  him  on  his  way  home 
W  an  earth-lion  (i.e.  a  SL-rpent).  On  his  arrival  at 
£reeh,  he  licvvnilii,  in  the  temjtle  of  the  goddess 
Ninsiinna,  the  death  of  his  friend  Ka-b&ul,  juiiU 
pra%*e  the  god  Nergnl  to  reMore  the  npirit  of 
Ea-liAiil  to  aim.  With  the  granting  of  tluH  re- 
qocst,  and  a  ftruphjc  dewTiption  by  E&-bflnl  of  the 
under-world,  the  epos  clonics. 

^c)  The  Bab.  Story  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  con- 
tauied  in  the  11th  i-anto  of  the  Nimrod-epos  <sec 
iireWoQH  Hectioti).  When  the  great  gods,  with  Bel 
m  his  quality  of  storm-god  (Ihd-Hamman)  at  their 
head,  detennined  to  »eml  a  (ItHjd,"  Ea  revealed  lo 
SIt-na.pi.Hti  in  a  dream  how  he  might  save  himnelf 
dy  constructing  a  fthi^.  Ten  riar  { 120  cubita)  woa  to 
be  the  lieiglit  of  tti  sides,  and  the  same  was  to  be 
the  width  of  its  deck  ;  it  vaa  to  have  six  storeys, 
each  of  which  was  to  have  aoven  divii^ions,  while 

*  A*  ft  JudfiDcnt  on  the  tiaa  oI  the  tntutbltABf  of  Siirlppak. 
Tlite  li  cImf  rront  lh«  cIom>  n(  t>i«  TVIutrc^storj,  «.ir.  line*  lM-5 
(or,  uc. toftnoth«r  r«ckoflinK.  1-  170),  when  w«  read.  'Upon 
!>)•  fifliMr  let  bla  mn  lie,  anil  upon  thA  tntnigrtftt  bu  tmiis- 
KrvMloli,  bttt  Ut  rmjiooii  cnmr  attg  mora  at  a  punisAment  upon 
nnon'  toL  til*  iwrUTcl  in  On  SS), 


the  area  was  divided  into  9  pnxin  {'i  on  each  side  of 
a  sq\ifti-«  7).  Since  the  length  i«  not  specified,  we 
are  pruliuhly  to  tliink  of  the  Bab.  ark  as  square* 
shaped,  thiitt  form  in  g  a  cuW  On  the  7th  day  the 
vnKstl  was  ready  ;  then  for  C  days  on  end  the  rain 
fell  in  torrentJS,  till  on  tlio  Tib  day  again  llie 
,  tttorm  abated.  After  other  7  days,  during  tho 
whole  of  which  the  ark  had  been  id  sight  ot  Mt. 
Nisir  ('rewTue'),  Slt-napisti  sent  forth  a  dove. 
'The  dovo  fiew  hither  and  thither,  but  since  it 
fonnd  no  re-wting-jilace,  it  returned.  Then  I  sent 
forth  a  swallow,'  eo  proceeds  the  atory,  '  and  let 
it  go  ;  the  swallow  flew  hither  and  thither,  but 
since  there  was  no  resting-idace,  it  retnmod. 
Then  1  aent  forth  a  raven,  and  let  it  go  ;  the  raren 
flow  away,  saw  the  abatini;  of  the  waters, 
approache<l  wading  and  croiiking,  but  returned 
not.'  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Nifir,  S.  of  Lake  Ur- 
mia and  E.  of  Ausyria,*  and  thus  between  Media 
and  yVrmenia  {Ararat),  the  ark  stranded.  The 
godA  smelt  witli  pleasure  the  odour  of  the  seven 
ve&sels  of  incun.st:  utlV^red  by  SH-tinpisti ;  es{M>cially 
gratitied  was  Istar,  the  giiddesa  ol  the  how  ;  and 
rM  liehotiglit  Bel  never  more  to  send  a  flood  upou 
the  earth.  Bel  MiHered  himself  to  be  persuaded,! 
took  Sit-napisti  and  his  wife  by  the  hand,  blenseil 
them  (cf.  Gd  U')>  und  translated  thcui  to  Puradiite. 

Wo  have  to  note  linally  that  here,  ait  in  the  c^ase 
ol  the  Creation-epos,  Loth  the  OT  writers,  the 
Jahwint  (J)  and  the  Elohi.-*t  (P>,  have  a  surprising 
number  uf  points  of  rontact  with  the  details  of  the 
Bab,  text,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
foincideares  carry  us  bark  to  n  very  early  date. 

((/)  Istar's  descent  to  Hades.  Istnr  determines 
to  descend  to  IJadcs  to  free  the  dead  who  dwell 
there.  As  she  jia.-wcs  through  the  seven  gates  of 
the  under-world,  all  her  garmentt^  and  ornaments 
are  ta.ken  from  her,  and  Nin-ki-gal  or  Allatu  (tor 
AraJatu],  the  godduHs  of  Hailps,  orders  her  servant 
N'amtAr  the  plague -<Iemon,  to  smite  Istar  with 
disease.  Meanwhile  in  the  upt>(:r  -  world  alt 
procreation  ceases,  owing  to  the  uIjhcucu  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  until  the  gods  send  L'ddusu- 
nandr  ('his  hrightneso  is  fair,  a  tramtponition  of 
the  name  Naiura-uddu  or  Nimrod)  to  Allat  with 
the  retiueMt  that  she  would  allow  Isiar  to  return 
to  earth. 

(r.)  The  NamtaF-legend.  The  godt  arc  holding  a 
bantjuet,  and  (wnd  to  iheir  sister  Nin-ki-gnl  i;Al- 
latu),  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Nergal,  a  mr^naire 
desiring  that  she  would  !>cnd  for  tlio  portion  of 
food  nitiant  for  lier.  Thcreu|iiin  she  Kenils  her 
herald  Namtar  Ui  heaven.  Nergul's  ilistrust  is 
awakened  hy  this  intercourse  Imtwetn  his  wif«j  and 
the  heJivcnly  |)Owers,  and  ho  imagines  that  she  is 
planning  flight.  Accordingly,  although  he  loves 
iiur  dvarlj-,  yet,  tortured  by  jealousy,  he  resolves 
to  have  her  put  to  death.  He  st-utions  ttic  four- 
teen watchers  of  tho  under-world  as  i>entiiiels  at 
tho  ^tes,  and  orders  Namtar  to  strike  ott'  the  head 
of  ^in-ki-gaJ.  Tho  latter  pleads  with  her  husband 
U)  spare  her  life,  and  t*he  will  submit  to  any  eon- 
ditiouF).  nay,  will  give  to  him  the  wiverpignty  over 
the  earth.  Nergal  weejis  for  joy.  kissf*  his  wife, 
nnd  wipes  awnv  her  tears.  (In fortunately,  the 
other  purls  of  tUh  legend,  which  has  comedoivn  to 
us  in  n  copy  written  in  Egypt  amongst  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  torres|>ondent^,  are  of  so  fragmcntiLry  n 
character  that  it  is  im|io>isible  to  extract  from  thcni 
Q  coiim.'cled  story. 

(/)  The  Adapa-leriond  (also  derived  from  Tel  el- 
Amnrna).     Merodach,  the  son  of  Ea,  appears  here 

'  Tha  AajT.  kinir  Asfur-uszlr-pal  mentions  thif  nMunUic  in 
connexion  vriih  ui  expedition  to  Uie  load  of  Zuaua.  8«v 
AasviUA  (p.  183b>. 

t  It  to  wortli  ootinf  thftt  Ilel,  upon  a  «linl1&r  oceosion. 
nunaljr,  sfLtr  his  oonqimt  ot  Tili&mitt.  give*  up  his  bow  to 
Ann,  who  aolvmnljr,  In  prauvnoe  of  all  ihe  godM,  ItAatF*  it  up  In 
heai'Mi  (cf.  tlM  bow  ol  On  9i->  wlituli  Uod  wU  '  in  the  cloud  ')■ 
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under  the  name  of  Adapa  aa  the  progenitor  of  uiotu* 
Adapo.  who  had  brokeu  tttu  wLngs  of  the  .south 
wind,  U  cited  before  the  gud  of  himvun  to  justify 
himself.  (Iia  ftither,  Ea,  (!Oun»<*l»  him  not  lu 
auc«|tt  of  tlie  foo4l  oirered  him  llierH,  a^  it  will 
cause  death.  Adapa  fullowa  this  advice,  but  tinds 
that  by  hia  reiuaai  he  has  forfeited  innuortality, 
since  it  was  really  the  Muod  of  lilo'  uhtcli  .rVuu 
olJeix-d  him. 

I/;)  The  Et&na-Ie£cnd.  Etona  (rotf  1  K  6"?) 
ntijilii^jt  to  thu  .•^un>|£od  for  something  to  mitt;;ato 
the  [>iLin«i  of  parturition  for  his  wife.  Ho  is  referred 
to  the  Eacle.  which  can  fnrtiish  him  with  the 
requiute  'birth-plant.'  As  Et^na  relates  to  the 
Eagle  hoyr  in  a  arbam  (?)  ho  tiad  seen  the  gate  of 
Anu  and  that  of  Istar,  the  Eagle  olfera  to  carry 
him  up  to  heaven.  The  enterpruw  succeeds  in  the 
fimt  iiiHtJUicH,  and  tliu  two  arrive  at  the  gate  of 
Anu.  but  in  Hying  to  the  gat«  of  Itttnr  the  i>treii-^th 
of  the  Eagle  v^ives  way,  he  fallo  headtuug,  and 
Etana  atoneii  for  hia  }>resumt>tiun  by  his  death. 
He  ift  transferred  aa  a  deini-j^uU  to  ttie  under-worUi. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Ea^le  alao  Iom::)  his  lif« 
through  the  cuuniug  of  a  serpent  whose  youii^  he 
had  duvouri^^l. 

(A)  The  legends  of  the  god  Zfl  (Sumcr.  Im-dugud, 
the  'storm-bird  god').  Ace  to  one  form  of  the 
Rtory,  ZQ  steoJs  the  tablets  of  destiny  from  Hcl- 
MeixMlach,  and  Kammfln  and  variuuH  othur  gudti 
decline,  from  fear,  to  take  them  bacli  from  him,. 
Ace.  to  another  text,  the  god  Lngal-banda  (the 
moon-god)  sota  out  for  the  distant  mountain  of 
Sftbn  (in  Central  Arabia)  to  overreach  Zfl  by 
running.  In  tlie  heavens  the  goil  Zil  is  rcprescaitc'd 
by  the  constcllattua  Fegaaun,  and  Taurus  (Mero- 
dach)  is  hut  son. 

(i)  The  legend  of  the  god  Glrra  (Nergal  as  god  of 
war).  A  dL-vaatatiiig  Inrufld  of  the  Sut«i  tth© 
Semitic  nomad  tribes  of  Mesopotamia)  directed 
againitt  Babol,  Sippar,  and  Erecli,  is  in  dramaLic 
fashion  connected  with  the  conllict  of  Nergal  and 
his  herald,  the  lire-god  (or  Nebo),  with  Merodao)i, 
the  tutelar^'  god  of  Babylon.  The  mention  of  the 
Aseyriana  and  the  Kassites  plainly  indicates  that 
thia  iioem  did  not  originate  prior  to  the  so-called 
Ka»*ite  period. 

Sjietial  mention  la  dne  also  to  the  sEcond  tablet 
(written  enlirftly  in  Semit. )  of  the  exorcism-series 
akurpM,  in  whicn  the  prieHt  in  the  form  of  a  hmg 
litany  inquires  what  may  have  been  tho  traiii- 
gressions  that  have  brought  the  punishmeat  of  the 
gods  on  the  man  who  is  possessed  or  sick.  '  Has 
he  perchance  set  his  parents  or  relations  at  vurmnco, 
sinned  against  God,  despised  father  or  mother,  lied, 
cheated,  dishonoured  his  neighlxiur's  wife,  ahed  His 
neighbour's  blood  t'  etc  'Ihc  coincide  need  with 
the  Ueb.  Decalogno,  and  with  the  E^'yp.  Ftah- 
liot«p  sentences  or  the  Trial  of  the  Dead  before 
the  i^l  judges  of  the  d«id>  are  unmistakable. 

That  the  liabyloniana,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  possessed  also  historical  narrntives  in 
roinanoe-form,  is  proved  by  the  stories  of  Sargon 
of  Agade  and  Kmlur-Dngmul.  The  former  of 
thesenas  also  come  donn  to  us  in  Gn-.ek  from  the 
pen  of  /Elian,  only  that  the  Gr.  writer  has  eon- 
rounded  the  name  of  Sargon  with  that  of  Gilgamcs. 
Sargon  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  prinreus,  who 
gives  birth  to  him  in  secret  and  exposes  him  to 
perish.  The  child,  however,  is  brought  up  by  a 
gardener,  and  in  Che  end  comes  to  the  throne. 
The  only  new  element  ^Etian  introduces  into  the 
story  is  that  the  ix>y  was  rescued  by  an  eagie. 
CThis  is  prob.  due  to  a  mistaken  combiuation  with 
the  Etana- legend.)    The  legend  (in  metrical  form) 

*  In  Berosiis'  list  of  tbo  potoiMGlw,  A(b|w  (A1sp«roa  Is  s  ooa- 
hiaion  n-!tli  I^pnt,  the  nuns  of  Uis  meMtngw  of  Anu)  Is  the 
■nti  n(  Aloroi  {.i*.  tlw  goddoH  Anira.  the  wlf*  of  Bs)  sad  lalhvr 


of  tlie  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamite  king 
Kudiur-Liugmal  (a  later  form  of  Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes  at  the  same  tinie  the  best  proof  uf  the 
hiittoricity  uf  Gn  14.  Fur  the  Heb.  narrutive  is  in 
nec:ord  with  the  origina.1  inscriptions  diiting  from 
tlie  time  of  Kluunmurnbi  (Amraphel),  and  not  with 
the  later  Bab.  legend.  Vet  the  latter  is  what  vru 
should  have  expected  if  the  Hebrews  had  Grst  made 
acttuaiutaiLcc  with  the  matter  uf  Gn  14  during  the 
ExUe.  The  history  knows  of  only  t)iu  father  of 
IriakufAriochjof  Ijirsa,  vt-howas  kingof  Inmutbai, 
and  resided  at  D&r-ilu  on  the  Ehim.-Bab.  frontier; 
the  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  of  the  city 
DQr-ilu  a  eon  of  Iriaku,  viz.  DQr-makh-ili,  of  whom 
neither  the  Ilible  nor  the  inscriptions  contain  any 
notice. 

Of  great  variety,  although  not  belonging  in  the 
stricter  sense  to  literature,  are  tlie  other  com- 
ponents of  Bab.  writing.  Tables  of  piirndi^s  and 
I exicul dial's  starved  to  facilitate  the  learning  and 
practice  of  the  Smner.  speech.  But  along  with 
theee  there  were  also  lists  tx>ntainiug  only  tiemilic 
words  (the  so-called  synonym-listn]  and  iornis  {e.g. 
the  word-table,  W'AI  v.  pi.  45).  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  complicated  wnt'ntq,  there  were 
svllabarics  and  collections  of  iiignK.  Very  numerous 
also  are  the  commentaries  which  the  Uabylonians 
have  left  to  us.  These  deal  partly  witli  the 
{•oetical  literature,  especially  with  the  rare  words 
that  occur  in  it,  and  partly  with  the  explana- 
tion of  legal  and  agricultural  terms  in  the  old 
Uab.  contract-tablets  (the  so-called  attit'iUi-Jtu 
series).  In  such  int^tanees  whole  laMs  are  some- 
timeH  quoteil  verdalini,  no  that  we  thus  uet  a 
ulimpse  of  the  most  am-ient  codes  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  oontract-tnUets  themselves,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  great  abundance  from  all 
epochs  of  Bab.  history,  do  not  indeed  belong  to 
literature,  but  deserve  special  mention  here  because 
they  suppty  us  with  t)ie  most  int«reHting  informa- 
tion not  only  alwut  business  but  about  uU  tliu 
jKHwible  details  of  private  life. 

A  sort  of  counterpart  to  tlie  lexical-lists  is  pre- 
sented by  the  lists  of  names  of  places,  countries, 
temples,  officials,  and  stars,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
lists  of  gods.  We  must  mention  niso  tlic  numerous 
omen-texts,  medical  preHcriptionA,  aittronouiical 
and  mathumatleal  tables,  and  tinnlly  some  lists 
connected  with  the  liistoiy  of  literature  {f^o-  a  list 
of  epic  potiuis  with  the  names  uf  the  aiitliors  or 
coUcctorn).  The  historical  literature  will  be  dealt 
with  below,  wkeu  we  como  to  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Bab.  history.  Bow  the  most  unportant  of  the 
latter,  namely,  the  inscriptiuus,  were  brought  to 
light,  we  learn  from  the  iiilenaely  interesting 

History  of  Excavations.  As  early  as  IStrJ  the 
first  coni^iderable  )!ah.  in>eriplion,  on  the  so-ciillcd 
Caillou  de  M UJiaux,  a  boundary -stone  of  the  12th 
cent.  B.C.,  was  brought  to  Enrono,  and  soon  after- 
wards, through  the  etl'ort-S  or  the  East  India 
Company,  a  whole  collection  of  IJab,  antiquities 
(among  them  considerable  inscriptions  of  Nebuch- 
ndrcz/ar)  was  brought  from  Biu^sorah  to  the 
liritish  Munnnm  and  the  En-st  India  House.  But 
it  was  not  till  1^1 1  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Kich,  the  re- 
discoverer  of  Nineveh,  was  able  to  explore  more 
thoroughly  Uillah,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon. 
In  the  liltics  archa-ological  research  was  resumed 
in  Babvlonia  by  tlie  EngUshmen,  W,  K.  Loftu^, 
.1.  E.  iVylor,  and  A.  H.  Layard,  who  discovered 
the  ruined  sites  of  NilFcr  [Nijjimrl,  Warka(L  ruk  or 
Krech),  Scnkereh  (Larsa),  Mulcavvar  ( Ur),  and  Abu 
Shniirein  (Kridu) ;  and  by  the  l'''nuichmtn,  FresncI 
and  Qppert,  who  instituted  further  excavations  at 
Killah  (linbel  and  Borsippa).  In  these  niins  just 
named,  in  S.  Babylonia,  tlie  inscriptions  discovered 
wore  all  brief,  but  on  account  of  their  nnUquity 
tlioy  were  proportionately  importanL    These  con- 
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BiaUid  for  the  most  part  of  so-eoUcd  brick  scamps.' 
Although  in  Uabel  more  cDusidemble  iuB(.'ri[itioDs 
were  found,  dating  eHi>eci«ny  from  tlie  poriod  of 
the  New  Uiib.  empire  Mt-anwhitu  Ui^nry  Hawliii- 
son  linil  deoi^ilicrul  tlia  Bab.  version  (tliv  ii<i-val)ed 
tliird  form)  of  tlie  trilin^al  AdirviiieniditLaii  in- 
corljttioii  of  l*erttu|>oUii.  Th«  key  was  found  in  the 
old  Pera.  version  {the  so-called  first  form),  which 
had  already  Iwcn  interpreted  by  Ci.  K.  Urotefend 
(1802),  Kaulinsuii,  and  Uurnouf,  uud  which  had 
been  proved,  b^'  the  two  last  ua^tied  in  iMLrtiuiilHr, 
to  be  in  an  Indo-l'iernuinic  langimce.  Tlie  wiirk.  of 
deciphorinj^  tho  third  form  (whcrehy  uIko  the 
canoifonn  inscriptions  of  the  Ninevitc  monunients 
became  readable  and  intei  liable)  was  continued 
and  perfected  in  the  sixtioa  by  the  talented 
UincKB,  the  £ngli.shtnaa  £.  Norris,  and  the  Parisian 
scholar  Juliuii  Uppert.  Later  on,  in  the  seventies, 
the  excavations  m  Babylonia,  notably  at  Jiabel 
and  in  tho  durroundin^  country,  were  contintieil, 
VMlMjciatly  by  (ieorKt)  .Smith  aiul  Hurmuzd  KuMMini. 
In  the  c-ouT8«  of  nis  laat  expedition  (18VO-1H8I) 
llaasjim  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sippar-Agude  at 
ih«  modem  Abu-Hahba,  along  wlui  the  archives 
ol  tbo  ancient  temple  of  tlie  sun.  Moreover,  by 
flig^ng  in  Tell  Ibmliim,  in  Knu;.  inik'»  K.  of  Babel, 
he  was  able  to  prove  once  fur  all  that  thid  wa«  the 
ttitti  of  the  ancient  Kutha,  as  Kawlinsou  had  already 
conJocturMl. 

'i  he  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  oldest  civilisa- 
tion of  Babylonia  (Samcr.  as  well  osSemit.),  leavin" 
out  of  account  the  small  bo^nnines  of  Loftas  and 
Taylor,  Ub^  been  due  eepecioUy  to  tho  Krencliman  de 
Sarjiec,  and  to  the  American  University  of  Penn- 
iKTlvania  (FeUTs  and  oihi:r.<«,  an<l  at  a  laV-r  period. 
abovu  all,  J.  H.  Haynes  and  ihu  acientific  diructor 
of  tlie  fund,  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilpreoht).  Through 
their  excavations  at  Teiluh  (ItJTB-lSSl)  and  at 
Niffcr  fI888-18y6),  the  history  and  nrcliajology  of 
Babylonia  have  bt-en  uuiiebcd  usthcy  had  never  bct'n 
Uifore  ;  from  c.  n.c.  K"*JO  we  can  trace  conlinuouKty 
the  ciriti.sntiun  cif  Bal-ylcjiila  by  nid  nf  ninni)mrn^ 
and  tntw;riptioni».  Instuad  of  the  cuneiform  proper, 
the  oldest  iiwcriptions  Htill  use  linear  fltgms,  in 
which  it  is  often  quite  pos.<tihle  to  trace  clearly  the 
figures  that  form  tho  basis  of  tho  system.  The 
jCmehcans  also  discovered  at  Niil'er  nearly  1000 
coa tract- 1« biota  of  the  tiO>called  Katisiie  period, 
whose  dates  now  enable  u«  to  fix  with  curtJiirity 
the  exact  Kucceitsion  of  the  then  reigning  monarchy. 

Of  'finds'  outHide  ^uhyloni:^  we  must  men- 
tion above  all  the  clay  tablets  which  wore  dis- 
covered at  Tel  el-Amama  in  Upper  Egypt  (sec 
AssYlUA).  Among  theoe  there  arc  letters  to  the 
Phoraolis  not  only  from  Itab.  kingK,  but  also  from 
a  irreat  many  Phoin.  and  Pal.  i:uvcrnur».  The 
Bail,  writinc  and  languaj^e  were  then  ic.  14(J0  D.C.) 
employetl  tor  diplomatic  communicntionft  over 
almost  the  whole  of  W,  Asia,  The  EJamites  coo 
borrowed  their  mode  of  writing  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  at  a  later  period  the  j'Vrmcnians  did 
from  the  Assyrians.  Further,  it  is  becoming  ever 
more  probable  that  even  the  ao-called  Can.  or 
Ph<Bn.  form  of  writing,  to  which  the  S.  Arabian  is 
moHl  nearly  allietl,  wa-s  derived  not  from  tlie 
Egyptians,  Init  fmm  thu  Babylonians,  and  as  early 
inifeed  as  e.  B.C.  3000.  It  in  a  transformation  into 
curnive  of  a  number  of  ohi  Bab.  signs,  and  may 
have  originated  in  E.  Arabia  about  the  time  of  the 
first  N.  Bab.  <lyna3ty,  which  was  of  Arabian 
descent. 

Sources  for  Bab.  History.  Tlicse  are,  first 
and  forcmoct,  the  in^iTiplions  <li«covered  in  coarse 
of  the  excavations  we  have  described ;   but  the 

'T  ''  -<?iiUotu  vnn  Senkvnb  (Iatiq)  and  the  adhceiit 
Te!  '  re  Loftiu  rr>ai»d  a  (TkoI  numbir  of  aki  B«b. 

oo'U  •UU^iI  [mm   Uw    Luna    ol   lUiBi&niurabJ  sml 

IrUkii  \iir  I  IK  vpocb  of  Abrsbam). 


Assyr.  Uiirariest  brought  to  light  in  tlio  polncca  of 
Nineveh  have  also  »unplie<l  us  with  a  numl»er  of 
topics  not  only  of  tiie  Bab.  religious  writings, 
but  also  of  historical  records.  In  the  arc  jXjfKViUA 
we  have  already  spoken  of  the  so-called  '  Fynchron- 
istic  history'  and  of  tho  'Bab.  chronicle.'  During 
the  ln8t  two  decades  there  liave  been  recovered 
also  numerous  remains  of  Bab.  libraries,  esp.  from 
tho  time  of  Nebuch.  downvards,  reaching  as  far 
as  tho  Seleucid  period.  To  these  we  are  indebted 
nut  only  for  the  many  Bab.  duplu-ulf^  of  the 
tumaiiia  of  Bab.  literature  hithcito  known  only 
from  the  library  of  Aiwurbanipal,  but  aJ»o  for  not 
a  few  iHunagcn  that  arc  entirely  new.  jblvcn  at 
Tel  el-Ainarna,  a»  wa«  alrea^iy  remarked  {p.  221''), 
the  fragments  of  two  ancient  Bab.  legends  about 
tbu  gods  M-efo  found. 

Apart  from  the  innumerable  contempor&neoua 
and  original  nionuni(;ntii  of  Bab.  kings,  and  the 
contract-tablets  so  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
chronology  and  of  private  life,  not  to  ajieiiU  of 
other  records  of  a  more  private  character,  we  have 
to  muutiou  aa  a  hi^toriad  source  of  the  very  lirst 
rank  the  great  Bab.  List  of  KittJjs.  This  contains 
the  Dames  of  the  kini.'n  of  Babel  from  the  .-Xrab 
dvnaaty  down  to  the  last  native  king  Nabouidus 
(Nftbu-na'id),  with  note  of  the  length  of  tim  reign 
of  each.  \Ve  have  alr«idy  (p.  •±i>'^)  referred  to 
some  poeticallv  embeltialied  tradition.^.  (Dd  the 
uinen  -1  tHt»,  as  they  are  called ,  and  on  the  great  astro- 
h>gical  work,  as  important  historical  sources  for  the 
old  Bab.  era,  we  shall  H)>cak  afterwards,  when  we 
come  to  deat  with  the  history  of  Sargon  and  the  bo- 
caMed  younger  kings  of  Ur.  Aniongiat  exlra-Bah. 
fwiurccs,  tho  lirst  rank  must  be  as.-ijnicd  to  tlie 
UT  writings  (Gn,  csp.  chnp.  14,  tho  Bkit  of  Kinus, 
the  Prophets,  esp.  Jer,  ¥itk,  Is  40-tXi,  and  Anally 
Ezr-Neh),  Only  a  secondary  place  l»clong3  to  the 
scanty  notiees  of  classical  writers,  whose  uuport- 
ance  u  speciaJly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
preserved  for  us  some  valuable  citations  from  the 
work  (uuhappUy  loat)  of  the  Bab.  priest  Berosus. 
For  the  New  Bab.  period,  and  esit.  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  Babul,  a  valuabio  authority  on  many 
[K>int«  is  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited  Uabel 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Also  in  Strabo*s 
geography  we  lind  several  intereatiiig  iletails 
regarding  Babylonia.  Un  the  other  hand,  tlie 
informadon  must  be  pronounceii  rather  untrust- 
worthy and  inexact  which  the  evtant  fragments  of 
Cteaias  give  us  concerning  Buh.  hiKtory.  SVe  have 
already  {see  Ass'^tiia)  said  all  that  is  most  essential 
about  llie  value  of  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
(2nd  cent,  a.d.1  for  Bab.  chroiiolu^j-.  In  con- 
junction with  the  so-calleil  Bab.  Chronicle,  which 
run^  panilli:!  to  it,  and  the  lint  of  kings  (whicli 
unhappily  is  not  free  from  gaps),  whose  starting- 
point,  whji  tir»t  ai'curatcly  fixed  by  aid  of  the  Canon, 
tho  latter  forma  the  most  important  source  for  the 

Chronology.  Besides  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Assyr.  and  Egyp.  synchronisms  already 
described  in  art.  Assyria,  important  chronnloj^cal 
data  are  supplied  by  the  lat«r  historical  inscrip- 
tions, esp,  those  of  Nulwnidtift,  and  by  some 
earlier  monuments.  In  U'ling  the^edatn,  however, 
it  mti<4t  always  be  borne  in  mind  timt  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  early  as  the  time  of  Amu r ban i pal,  the 
Bab.  chronojn'aphers  had  already  fallen  into  tlie 
error  of  toakmg  tlie  first  two  dyt'm^ticH  in  the  lint 
of  kings  succcMivo  instiad  of  contemiioraneous. 
Con.'»cr|uently,  a  number  of  tho  following  dates 
niUHt  Iw  rcduccil  by  36S  years,  the  duration  of  the 
second  dyna.^ty. 

a.  A  boundary- stone,  dated  the  -Ith  year  of  king 
Rel-nadin-apli  (Dilprecht,  Olfi  Baft,  fntcrip.  i.  pi. 
30),  informs  lu  that  from  Gulkishar,  king  of 
the  seflfland  (t.e.  Gulkisar,  the  sixth  king  of 
tho  second   dynasty},   to   Nebuch.  i.,  there  were 
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696  ytuiTS.  >~ow,  since  Bul-uadin-apli  was  the 
immediAte  succssBor  of  Xebucli.  X.,  the  first  four 
yRam  uf  hia  on'n  reign  muMt  tw  adiletl  to  the 
above  dumber,  pivinR  us  the  roiinrl  nninWr  of 
700  years  iMjtween  the  death  of  Gulkisar  and  ttie 
time  when  the  bountlary -stone  was  set  up.  As 
tJiu  latter  date  is  r.  h.C.  1118,  the  deiitb  of  Otil- 
kUar  would  Imve  to  be  dntcd  B.C.  1818,  or  a  few 
derjides  Int^r,  fnr  the  round  number  700  may,  if 
need  bo,  stand  n\no  for  6oO  or  GOO. 

b.  Senndcherib  relates  tbat  418  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Hnbylvin  (U.C.  689],  Mnrdnk-nadin- 
nkhi,  the  conicmporory  of  Tiglath'pilc^er  i.  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  two  inannres  of  goda  from 
the  Atwyr.  city  of  Ikidl&ti  to  Babylon.  This  im- 
idies  that  in  U.C.  1107,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Marduk-nndin-skbl,  Babylonia  bud  the  u]iper 
hand  of  Afwyrin.  Knw  it  ko  bniipens  thitt  .a 
boundary -stone,  dated  the  10th  year  of  Marduk- 
nodin-akhi.  records  a  j^reat  victory  gained  that 
year  over  As.-'yTia.  so  thnt  this  Kith  year  will  be 
n.c.  1107,  or,  in  other  uonln.  the  (iratyearof  M.'ti 
reign  muut  be  dated  n.c.  1117. 

o.  Aasiirbanipal.  in  connexion  with  the  conqueHt 
of  Elam  (c.  WO  or  later),  mentions  that  the  imago 
of  a  god  brouf;bt  back  by  him  from  Elam  to  ErecU 
bad  been  carried  owny  from  the  latter  city  1035 
years  before,  by  Kudur-nankhundi.  This  Invasion 
of  Babvlonia  liy  the  Ktamitcs  must  accordin;^ly 
have  taken  place  c.  B.C.  3275.  It  Is  (^uite  [lOiisiUe, 
however,  that,  fur  the  reafton  Btatttd  above,  tbiH 
laitt  number  on<;ht  to  bo  reduced  by  3ti8  years,  and 
that  the  date  should  ]»e  B.C.  1907. 

d<  Nnlronidu*.  rrlatcm  that  he  restored  the  temple 
E-nlmaah  at  iSippar-Anunit  (i.e.  Agade),  which 
bad  not  been  restored  since  the  reign  of  Sliaga- 
niktiburia.ib  800  ywir»  before.  Thin  gives  lut  aa 
the  year  of  the  death  of  the  latter  (which  took 
place  7St>-800  years  Wfore  NnlwniduH,  who  himself 
reigned  B.C.  555-539)  a  date  somewhere  between 
B.C.  1!I'K>  and  1350.  (See  further  below,  under 
Kurigulzu  IL). 

e>  In  the  same  inMription  {WAI,  v.  pi.  64} 
Nabnnidnn  stiites  tbnt  3300  yi^tra  before  himself, 
the  old  king  NarHLm-Sin,  son  of  Sargon  (now  known 
to  us  from  tho  inscriptions  as  SnrgiVni -shBr-ali, 
king  of  Agade),  founded  the  temple  of  .Samas  at 
Sippar.  Tbifl  carries  us  to  tho  high  antiquity  of 
11.L'.  3750  for  the  reign  of  Narftm-Sin.  This  figure, 
however,  for  the  nlHive  reason,  should  certotniy  be 
reduced  to  c.  n.C.  341)0. 

f.  Kabonidua  further  mentions,  in  an  inscription 
which  found  its  way  to  the  Brit.  MuMeiim  in  1885, 
that  Uurnaburias  restored  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Laisii  700  vcars  after  Kiiommurabi.  .Since 
this  undoublctlly  refers  to  tho  more  celebrated 
mrmarcb  of  that  name,  Burnaburias  II.  (c.  1400- 
1375),*  wo  are  enabled  thus  to  ftx  the  date  of 
Kharamnrabi's  reign  at  r..  n.c.  2100.  And,  ns  u 
matter  of  fact,  we  obtain  c.  213&--20S4  as  the  4hLte 
of  his  reign,  if  we  follow  tho  later  custom  of 
adding  togL*ther  the  years  of  dynasties  A  and  R 
OS  if  tliay  had  been  suocessive  instead  of  con- 
temporaneous, and  if  wo  assume  (with  Ur.  TeUor, 
Zeit^h.  /.  Axjtyr.  vi.  20-1-271)  aa  the  probable 
dunition  of  dynasty  C  only  399  instead  of  the 
traditioDol  S'Oyears  (6  sossm  aud  39  years,  inst^^d 
of  9  «MM«  and  36  years).  In  reality,  however. 
Khammurabi,  theconteiniwrary  of  Abraham,  must 
have  n;ii;ri.Hi  B.C.  1772-1717  or  1940-181>4. 

History  of  Babylonia.  M  far  bock  a«  we 
can  go.  and  thna  in  any  case  considerably  earlier 
tlian  D.C,  4000.  we  tind  Sumerians  and  Semites  side 
by  side  in  Babylonia.  Yet  we  can  see  dearly 
enough — (I)  that  tho  Semites  in  the  earliest  period 
were  settled  for  tho  most  part  in  the  N.W.,  and 
that  tliey  penetrated  into  Babylonia  from  Meso- 

*  In  bny  CMC,  Oaraftburiu  i.  reiirT)«d  only  40  ya*n  ouUer. 


potamia  (yarron),  while  the  Sumerians,  at  a  very 
early  date,  were  conlincd  to  the  extreme  S.E.  of 
the  Knphrates  region ;  (2)  that  the  Sumorinne 
were  the  founders  oi  Bab.  civilisation,  and  that  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  thuv  certainly  hi  one  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Bauylonia.  The  Semites 
not  only  employed  at  nil  'times  the  Sumerian 
wrUin>j,  which  lliey  accommodated  as  they  beat 
could  to  their  purposes,  but  for  a  long  time  (at 
least  for  ofbcial  records,  such  as  dedicatory  ine-chp- 
tions)  they  used  the  Sum er.  iantjuafje  as  well.  It 
was  nut  till  shortly  before  Sorgon  of  A^ude  [c. 
n.c.  35f>ii)  that  in  N.  Babylonia  iuitcriptioua  began 
to  be  c-om|>oHcd  alito  in  Sitmitic. 

At  tlie  period  to  which  the  oldest  liitherto  dis- 
covered inscriptions  belong,  the  canal  running 
from  N.  to  S.  (tho  modem  Hhatt-el-llat).  una 
uniting  the  Tigris  witli  the  Enplirat^s,  formed  the 
boundary  between  two  very  ancient  kingdoms — 
the  Sumor.  kingttom  of  Slrgulla(Lai'a.sb)or  (^irsn, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  the  above-named  cannl,  and  the 
Seirilt.  kingdwu  of  Uruk  (Krech)and  Ur  Hi  the  W. 
of  the  same  cannl.  A  part  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
probably  the  region  between  Ur,  Arabia,  and  Ihe 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  already  known  as  Ki-Ingi,  i.e.  region  of  Ingi, 
a  name  wntcli  »ooii  come  to  be  applied  to  tne 
whole  kingdom  of  Erech,  but  more  especially  lo 
that  ]>art  of  it  which  lay  in  8.  Babylonia,  to  the 
W.  of  Sirgiilla.  The  oldest  form  of  this  name 
nppenre  to  have  been  Imgiir  or  Imgir.  From  A'i- 
Imifir  ttro«u  in  course  of  time,  through  dialectical 
pronunciation,  Shimir,  Shujnir  (from  the  time  of 
KhammUTabi  onwards  the  name  for  S.  Babylonia) ; 
while  tho  intormodiate  form  Siiinttar  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Ueb.  ii'ir,  Shinar,  properly  Shing- 
Aar  ((in  10'"  11').  The  oldewt  ndijrious  centre  ol 
the  kingdom  of  SirgiiUa  was  Nuii-ki  or  Uru-dugga 
(Eridu.  »>ee  above,  p.  215*'),  while  that  of  Erech  and 
of  the  Bab,  Semites  in  general  was  Nippur,  with 
ita  sanctuary  of  Bel  of  ancient  fume.  Ace.  to 
T;diuudic  tradition,  the  biblical  Calnth  (Gn  10**, 
ff.  Is  10"  LXX,  Hji"  X'^P^*'  "^^  '""di-w  Ba3L'^urM  *ai 
XaXaFin^,  at  i  xipyot  ^■;o3o,uijf>)f)  was  only  another 
name  for  N'ipjiur,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  an 
enumeration  oi  the  mo»t  importiint  cities  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  ( Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh), 
Nippur  could  scarcely  be  omitted. 

A  third  kingdom  which  meets  lis  even  in  the 
olde^)t  inscriptinn»  (f..g.  in  those  of  king  En-sbug- 
sag-anna  [BL-l-Kliar-sliJUne?])  as  a  rival  of  Ereoli, 
is  that  or  Kis  (written  Kis-ki).  This  name  was 
also  borne  at  a  later  period  by  b  city  that  lay 
some  three  leagues  N.E.  of  Bal>el.  A  close  con- 
nexion subsisted  between  thiw  Kis,  whose  [)Opulft- 
tiou  was  alao  undoubtedly  Semitic,  and  a  city  on 
the  Tigris  culled  Sabban  ("written  Ud-ban-ki,  '  city 
of  the  hordes  of'  the  bow '),  probably  the  later 
Opis.  In  the  oldest  dedicatory  inscriptions  found 
at  Nippur,  we  lind  mention  not  only  of  priest- 

Iirinccs  (Pn/exi,  e.g.  a  certain  Utuk),  but  also  of 
:ings  of  Kis  {e.g.  En-bil-uguii  and  Ur-Uun-po- 
ndiiu  or  .\mil-Nabu). 

One  ot    tho    most    remarkable    of   the    aliove- 
namcd  kings  of  Erech  was  Lugal  zag-gl-si  (Semit. 
H  Shami-maU-imilkki-klui,  '  the  king  U  full 


perhaps 

uf  eternal  strength'). 


lie  calls  himself  '  king  of 


Erech,  king  of  the  world  (kulamma),'  while  to  his 
father  Ukush  he  givi\a  uidy  the  title  ^patan  of 
Gishban'  ('  liow-city,*  i.e.  ^arran  in  Mesopotamia). 
Besides  Erech,  he  pofwcssed  lUwi  L'r,  Lares,  Nippor, 
and  Gishban  (IJarran) ;  Sippur-Agade  and  BaM 
appeal  as  yet  to  have  playetl  no  part  in  history, 
while  both  in  Ivis  and  in  Sirgulla  their  omi  kings 
held  sway.  The  date  of  these  old  kings  of  Erech 
muMt  \>e  tixed  at  tho  latest  at  somewhere  Iwfore 
B.C.  4000.  Judging  from  the  type  of  writing,  this 
period  included  aUo  a  certain  Lugol-ki-gub-ui-gul- 
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gnl  (Sem.  perbafin  Sharrn'mosliaklil-niaDzazi)  and 
blB  son  Lu};al-si-klsa},  both  of  wUom  style  thom- 
selves  'king  of  Erech,  kiDs  of  Ur.'  The  kings  of 
Sirgiilla,  En-ghig(illa,  and  Uni-knginna  must  alno 
Im!  njutij'ucd  tu  Lliu  suiiiu  ura.  Whtltj  the  two  luit- 
nanied  wry  ancient  momirvtis  tiavo  left  as  only  a 
few  inscriiitions,  we  have  all  the  more  monuments 
of  Ur-^hanna  (nrc  to  othen  to  be  read  Ur-Nin&}, 
and  of  hJA  crandson  E-din^lrrana-da.*  The  latter 
in  particular,  who  by  ]iri-'fcronco  atyka  himself 
'palest,'  instead  of  'king.'  of  Sirgulln,  must  ha vo 
Men  a  grt-at  warrior.  The  »o-cii]Ittd  '  Vultur«- 
Stele '  (now  in  Partit),  the  oarlieat  monument  uf 
old  Bab.  »cul|ittire,  and  other  recent ly-diKcovered 
Rtonen,  give  uh  IwLh  by  word  and  by  picture  a 
detailed  account  of  his  ercat  victory  over  the  oitiea 
of  Gishban  (^nrran),  K'la,  Snbbnn,  nnd  Az,  and 
the  conseqncnt  dclivonuico  of  Kreoh.  Ur,  and 
Laraa  from  the  hands  of  the  N.  Itab.  Somites.  It 
a  an  interesting  circnmsttance  that  alrendv  at  this 
date  there  is  mention  also  of  a  city  A-idinna 
(Seniit.  NAda),  in  which  we  may  recogniM  with 
certainty  the  *  Nod  in  front  of  Eden '  of  Go  4". 
It  is,  i>erhap9,  the  same  city  which  meets  oa  some 
centuries  later  under  tlio  name  Agado  (Akkad)  or 
Sippar-Anunit,  To  the  nephew  of  £<dingirr&na- 
du,  the  iiattsi  En-ttminna,  we  owe  a  fiilver  vaae, 
reinarkatilu  fur  t)ie  ttnenustt  of  ittt  execution,  with 
the  figures  of  auitnals  porlrayed  u^on  it.  Aa 
dedicatory  initcriptions  of  thin  paten  have  been 
found  alito  at  Nippur,  he  mnst  certaintv,  like  hia 
unde,  have  liad  potsi'-ision  nlso  of  N.  Bal>ylonin. 

This  lictjemony  oi  Sir;,'ullaovcr  Ercch  and  Nippur 
may  haw  existed  ubuiit  and  after  B.C.  40IX). 

During  the  followinu  centuries,  however,  wo 
Gnd  Nippur  a^ain  in  the  hands  of  Semit.  kings, 
who  arroj;ste  to  tliomsclves  thenroud  title  lug'tl 
kiiK,  i.e.  '  king  of  the  world.'  t  To  theiw  monarchs 
(Ma-inhtu-Hu  and  .\lu-muK]iar<(hid)  we  owe  the 
ftarliait  known  of  I!alx  inscriptions  composed  in 
Semitic.  Tht-y  redidod  either  at  Kis  or  at  Agodo. 
Shortly  thereafter  [e.  B.C.  So^XJ)  we  meet  with  the 
tint  real  kings  of  Agade  (see  above,  p.  224'),  Bar* 
gAni-filiar-ali  (later  curtailed  to  .SargAni}or  Sargon, 
and  hJH  son  Naram-Sio,  the  latter  of  whom,  how- 
erer,  no  longer  styles  himself  '  king  of  Agiulc,' 
but  ■  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  "  [shar 
Hbrdti  ar6a't].  An  omen-tablet,  dntlne  from  a 
later  neriod,  tells  us  <if  great  t-'xiH^ditionsolSargnn, 
reaching  aa  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediter.,  whiuh 
is  |>erfectly  credible,  for  it  was  the  connuest  of 
Syria  that  led  to  the  introductioQ  of  the  title 
'king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,'  which 
was  actually  assumed  b^  Sargon's  son.  And  the 
evidence  that  Nar&m-Sin  extundod  his  sway  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia  is  furnished  by 
the  iniKription,  coupled  with  a  portrait  of  him, 
which  was  found  at  Diarbekr  in  N.  Mesopotamia, 
and  by  the  alub&«ter  vase  which  is  entitled  '  a 
iiieoe  of  lionty  from  tbf  Inml  of  Magan,'  i.e.  Arabia. 
That  at  tliis  [(eriod  the  Uab.  sway  extended  over 
N.  Srria,  Mesopotamia,  Elam,  and  N.  Arabia, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  '  linds*  uf  do  tjarzoc  ha»  proved  also  that 
amongst  the  vusals  of  NarAin-Sin  was  a  patcti 
of  Strgulla.  named  Lucal-ushumgal. 

Whether  the  rule  ot  thew  kinge  of  Agade  en- 
dnred  yet  longer  wo  know  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pat esi  of  SirguUa  must  have  for  mr^ny 
centuries  maintained  thoir  suprcmacv  over  H.lt. 
Babylonia.  One  of  these,  the  famous  Gndeo.  prob- 
ably extend»l  his  sway  over  even  the  whole  of 
Babylonia.     In  hia  numerous  and  lengthy  inacrip. 

*  Or  Enlliislrrtna-ffUiiUk  Tttt  Dunes'  brinfinit  (gotns)  Into 
lh«  hoiuio  of  TUj  go^. 

t  The  diMcmutfitive  of  ftacn  bda^  omlltN!.    *  Kinff  of  iUi' 
wniiU  be  lu^al  Kuhki ;  mit,  al  th« »»« Ume,  tha  uHa  lujjat 
ti*h  oontAicu  m  |jlu>'  upon  Uie  nune  of  tbe  oily  Kls. 
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tions,  all  composed  entirely  in  Sumerian,  he  boa»ts 
of  having  brought  the  stoncitt  luid  timber  for  hia 
buildings  from  the  moatdiverAH  regions  and  moun- 
tains ol  the  west  cvuntrif  {.Martu)  and  Arabia. 
MoTOover,  he  fonquerwd  tilnin,  e-HtK?cially  the  port 
of  it  knnwn  as  Ani^htui  (' a.ises'  land').  S|H>cial 
interest  is  awakened  by  tlie  mention  of  the  ondnr 
mountain  Amaiiu.  the  mountain  Ibia  (for  Libia, 
i.e.  Lebanon  T),  the  mountain  Tidauu  of  Martu 
(Dodan  in  the  £.  Jordan  district},  and  the  name 
Martu  iteelf  (for  Anmrtu,  i.e.  land  of  the  Amor> 
ites}.  Ol  Ar»biiin  di^^triets,  we  tind  named  not 
only  Magon  (originally  Ma'JUi?)  or  E.  Arabia,  but 
also  Milukh  [N.NV.  Arabia,  probably  inclndinc  tlie 
Sin.  peninsnln),  Khftkh  (near  Medina),  and  K,i- 
mash  (■  district  of  Mash,'  the  modem  Gebcl  Sham- 
mar).  Kliftkh  yielded  gold  dust,  Milukh  guhl 
dust  and  precious  atones,  Mngan  and  Ki.niuHh 
copper.  Notwitlmtanding  all  thin,  Gudeii  no- 
where style*  himself  '  king  of  tlie  four  quarters  of 
the  world,'  whence  it  ap|iear8  plain  that  he  did  not 
actuallypossesstheseregionBOntMde  Babylonia,  but 
simply  ensured  by  treaties  the  pasaage  of  his  cara- 
van* throngh  them.  Of  liis  predecessors  (Ur-Bii'», 
Nam-magliAni,  Ur-Ninsun,  etc.)  we  know  nothing 
of  this  kuid  :  their  sphere  of  activity  was  prohably 
restricted  to  SirguUa.  Gudea'a  son,  Ur-Ningir«n, 
was  iti\\.pat€9\  of  Sirgulla,  but  shortly  thereafter 
a  king  uf  Ur  named  Ur-gur,  who  was  probably  of 
Semit.  origin,  succeeded  mnubjngnting  the  greater 
nnrt  of  Babylonia.  In  almost  all  tbe  cities  of 
Babylonia (V/r,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur)  weencounter 
temples  built  by  him,  and  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  tbe  Srat  to  assume  the  title  '  king  uf  Ki< 
Ingi  and  Ki-bur-bur  (.\kkad),'  which,  at  a  later 

I'LTiod,  was  rendered  '  king  uf  Sumer  and  Akkad.' 
lut  it  wns  his  son  Dao^i  who  »uccec<led  in  de- 
throning the  loHtpa/Mi  of  Sirgnlln,  one  IdimmAni 
(written  Gullu-ka-ni).  Dungi  aUo  built  a  temple 
for  NinShu  anna(*.^,  'lady  of  liabet,'  tobeideiiti- 
tied  with  Zarpanit  the  wife  of  Merodath),  ttn<l  for 
Nergal  (Shit-lam-ta-uddu-a]  the  temple  of  Shit- 
lajn  at  Kntha,  as  well  as  v.ixious  tflinples  at  Sir- 
gulla and  Girau  (Telloh).  To  wliat  period  L'r-gur 
aiid  Dungi  are  to  be  luwigned  cannnt  unfortunately 
be  determined  with  eertainty,  since  wo  do  not 
know  whether  the  spac-e  uf  time  that  intervened 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Ni.sin  was  a  long 
or  a  short  one.  The  vei^  latest  dat«  we  can  as-sign 
to  Gudea  is  c.  B.C.  25tK),  to  Ur-cur  and  Dimgi  of 
Ur  c;.  2400,  and  to  the  kings  of  Niftin  c.  230(^2100 ; 
but  it  is  c]uite  conceivable  that  L'r-gur  and  Dungi 
reigned  aa  early  as  c.  2700-2600,  aod  Gudea  c. 
2800.  It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  Semit.  as  well  a»  Sumer.  inscriptionn,  in  which 
Dungi  stylos  himself  not  '  king  of  Ki  Ingi  and 
Akkad,'  but  'king  of  tho  four  (luarters  of  the 
world,'  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  ho  must  have  held  possession  of  part  of  Syria 
and  Elam,  and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  of 
Mesopotamia. 

About  tlie  HAEne  period  we  have  to  place  n 
certain  Mutabil,  governor  of  DOr-iln.  wnu  colls 
himself  'breaker  of  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
Anshon  (Elam),  uprooter  of  Barakiisi.'  Sinee  his 
special  god  is  Gudi  (  =  NnbQT),  and  hia  capital 
Dftr-iln,  it  is  certain  that  the  Elamite  district  of 
lamutbal,  whose  capital  was  also  DQr-ilu,  derived 
its  name  front  him  (ICIam.  11  =  land,  and  Muthtil 
^Mntabil).  The  land  of  Barak  IihI  is  alrtiiuly 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Elam,  by  Alu. 
mn'.-irNid  of  Kitt,  oa  a  conquered  region  ;  the  name 
reminds  one  both  of  Barkhozia  (a  Median  province 
in  time  of  Tiglath-pUescr  m.)  and  of  the  well- 
known  Barsna  (for  Barakhsi  may  be  read  Bara'si). 

Of  the  same  date,  in  nil  probability,  are  the 
bricks,  found  by  M.  Kopnon,  of  tlie  three  na/wi 
of  Asliounua  (ur  Umliusli),  viz.  Ibulpil,  Ur-Ningii- 
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zidda  (or  Aiiiit-NiiAku],  and  KuUaku.  It<  Ls  ditl'cr- 
cDt  with  the  inaoription  of  king  Anu-lxminl  of 
Lulub,  found  in  tlio  inotinlainx  of  Hutir  (tliti 
modcni  Scr-i-piil  near  iJoIvan),  and  oHp.  wiih  thnL 
of  king  Liusirab  of  Gati.  Tliu  character  of  the 
signs  used  justi6cs  QS  in  asuipning  these  to  n 
ninch  earlier  date,  ahoiit  the  time  of  Norftm-Sio 
of  Agode,  or  Bhortly  thereafter. 

Tho  Icings  of  Nikin,  of  whom  we  now  know  a 
whole  serieA  (Iflhbt-Nergal,  Anill-Nintlar  [Ur-Nin- 
ib],  Libit-IstAf,  Bur-Sill,  idin-Dagan,  and  lahml- 
Dagiin],  were,  aA  their  nameashow,  Seniit<e9.  The^ 
held  Nippur  (which  is  alwnys  named  firisl  in  their 
inBcriniiong),  Ur,  Erida,  Krech.  and  Niem  :  and, 
like  tne  middle  kings  of  Ur  (Ur-tnir  and  Dungi), 
they  style  themselvea  '  king  of  Ki-Ingi  and  rCi- 
bur-bar  (Sunicr  and  Akkad).'  The  site  of  Niein 
has  not  yut  been  aecurabelv  determined  ;  at-  a  lattr 
period  it  was  pronounced  Inin,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Vaithi-dy nasty  {13th  cient.  D.C.)  was 
the  seat  of  a  Bab.  governor,  on  the  same  footing 
OA  Rabel  itself,  Klialvan,  Namar,  and  UflhtL 

The  last  of  thene  mnnarcliR,  lAlinif-Tlagan,  wan 
followed  hv  the  so-called  younger  kings  of  Up. 
The  first  oi  these  was  one  Gungunu,  probably,  us 
his  name  saggests,  a  nsnrper.  Besides  him  we 
know  of  three  suecessivu  kings,  In[-i?in,  Unr-SLn 
(written  dilVerently  from  the  king  of  Nii^in  of  the 
same  name),  and  Cimil-Sin.  In  addition  to  Ur, 
lliey  held  in  Babylonia  certainly  Xi]>pur  and 
EriHu,  and  «tylc<l  Ihein^elves  not  'king  of  Ki- 
Ingi  and  Akkad,'  but  uniformly  'king  of  the  four 
(|itnrters  of  the  worhl.'  Numerons  controcts  of 
sale,  dating  from  this  perio«l,  testify  not  only  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  trade,  cattle- breeding, 
and  agriculture,  but  also  to  the  political  import* 
anee  of  the  kingdom.  These  kings  of  Ur  wageil 
snooeasful  wari^  a^fiinst  Zauahali  (on  the  borders  of 
Ciliriaand  Syrin.).  Klani  (.Anshan),  I>nlnb  (in  N.E. 
of  Babybiiiu),  Stibu,  and  Ki-miLsh  (in  N.  Arabia], 
and  other  territories.  Several  of  tlieao  countries 
became  Babylonian  vafuol-kingdonts,  whose  princes 
married  Bahylouian  nrhioesses.  This  was  the  cnae, 
e.g.,  with  Zapslioli,  Aniihaii,  and  MarkhasL 

Neverth  til  Cits,  these  kings  of  Ur  do  not  appear  to 
liavL-  had  {M)s»oHHir>n  of  the  whole  of  Kiiliyionia  ;  for 
tlie  great  aiitrological  work,  '  IHumination  of  Be!,' 
which  originated  at  this  epoch,  and  which  once 
names  even  king  Inf-Sin,  makes  it  plain  that  be- 
sides the  kings  of  Ur  tlicrc  were  kings  of  Kishnrra 
(Sumer.  kishnrra.  sj-nonym.  with  kWi,  '  world ') 
and  Akkad.  These  nrc  mentioned  even  as  rivals 
of  the  Ur  nionarchs.  Wc  hear  also  of  kingit  of 
Imgl  (cf.  Ingi  in  the  namu  Ki-lngi).  Siuc-u  Imgi 
beoune  ofterwards  the  ideogram  for  Koldu, 
'Chaldees,'  thi))  will,  at  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
Ur,  hare  been  tho  designation  of  the  extreme  south 
of  Babylonia,  the  so-called  'soa-land.'  The  astro- 
logical work  mentions  aEso  foreign  unemios,  such 
as  Elam  and  AnMian,  Guti,  the  Sutnuin  nomads, 
Ishnunna,  Ihr  itknd  of  Bahrein.  Nituk  or  Dilniun, 
tlic  Isnd  of  Kiiattu,  and  very  frc4:|nently  the  land 
of  Mnrca.  If  this  lirst  mention  of  tlio'llittites  Is 
highly  interesting,  still  more  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion LI  the  connexion  In  which  Martu  (the  west 
land)  is  introduced.  Thi^  iinpliett  that  at  that 
l>eriod  Ur  exurcised  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
I'ldcstinc  (including  the  oas tern  Jordanio  territory 
and  CcelcSvria).  Kor,  when  the  king  of  Ki- 
Mharra  (N.  Bubylonia)  in  passing  snatches  the 
(teeptra  of  Vr,  Martu  at  the  same  time  falls  into 
liis  hands.  The  name  Sab  Maada  (or  Ummnn 
Manda,  a  designation  at  a  later  period  of  the  Scy- 
thians anri  Meiles)  also  occursin  tlie  astnjlogicnl 
work,  whei-o  it  is  ajmlied  to  tliu  Elamite  numntjiin- 
cers,  who  carried  orf  tlie  itnage  of  Bel  (the  go<l  of 
Nippur). 

To  the  same  period  (c  B.C.   SlOO-lftOO  at  the 


latest)  ought  to  be  ossigneil,  in  all  probability, 
certain  kings  of  Erech,  who  have  left  ua  inscrip- 
tiuiiH,  viz.  tiin-'jfishit  (wlio,  like  UiMltibar,  styles 
himself  Hon  of  tho  moon-gc»ddc«*  Nin-sun,  and 
whoso  {losKcssions,  iKWiidos  Ere4,'li,  included  the 
Ehiniite  liordor-land  of  Aiimnnu)  and  Sin-gamil. 
A  vassal  of  the  latter,  named  llfi-ma-il«  (proi^crlj' 
Uft-ma-Gisdubba,  but  generally  called  simjily 
IlQ-ma],  tlio  son  of  NalHsbimia,  was  the  founder 
of  tlie  fiO-CAlled  2nd  dynasty  in  the  Bab.  lint  of 
kin-^  (D.c.  IWS-lfiaO).  WiUiin  the  last  decodes 
of  tlie  younger  kings  of  Ur  falls  also  the  attack 
u|ton  £reuh  by  the  Klaiuite  monarch  Kudur- 
nankliundi  (see  above,  p.  22-1*). 

The  younger  kings  of  Ur  were  followed  by  the 
kings  of  Lana  (r.  b.c.  1900-175U  at  the  latest). 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  }iiir-}inminAn,  who 
takea  the  title  •  Blie}>herd  of  Ur,  king  of  Larao.' 
HifiKin  Sin-idinna  hrxt  arrogated  toliiniHelf  the 
additional  title,  '  king  of  Ki-lngi  and  Ki-bur-bur 
(Stimer  and  Akkail),' which  impuen  that  he  must 
have  extended  his  sway  from  tlie  region  of  Ur  and 
Larsa  as  far  as  N.  babylonia.  HU  supcessora 
bore  the  same  title;  wu  know  two  of  thi-m — 
one  whose  name  also  began  with  Sin,  and  another 
the  Elamite  king's  son  Iri-Aku,  who  as  king 
of  Lnrna  took  the  nomca  also  of  Uim-Sin  auu 
Arad-Sin.  (All  tlirce  forma  of  the  name  mean 
'  servant  of  the  moon-god.') 

Abont  the  same  tinio  us  Sin-idinna  assumed  tho 
title  'king  of  Siinier  nnd  Akknd,'  an  Arabian 
dynasty  established  itself  in  Babylon,  wliich  now 
for  tho  lirst  time  becomes  of  political  importance. 
This  is  dynasty  A  of  the  Bob.  list  of  kings.  Ace. 
to  the  nioAt  probable  reckoning,  it  lasted  from  18S4- 
loSO  11. c.,*  and  its  kings  were  tho  following: — 


auiLfu-ilOna    36(ioaaf  lonaer) 
AliUhu'a  .    .  iii         „ 
Amnit-sstiUia  S&  ,. 

Amml-ndiiip  SS  „ 

Suusn-nUnn  St  „ 


Snmu-AU.    .  IS 

Zkbi'u  .    .    .  14<Bon<rf  foTDisr) 
Apil-»!i)   .    .  16  .. 

Sin-iiiiibAlUt   30  ,. 

Khftouuu-mbi  lA  „ 

As  we  mentioned  already,  Iri-Aku,  Uie  conton- 
Ttorary  of  Khiunmurabi,  was  of  KUmit«  origin. 
His  father  Kudur-Mabuk  wfLS  king  of  tho  border- 
land of  Ismutli&l  (see  above,  p.  '2*20'').  It  was  tlie 
lattor  who,  under  the  prolectiou  of  tho  Klamito 
king  Kndnr-I.agamar  {see  above,  p.  222^).  detlironed 
the  Semite  kings  of  Laraa,  and  in'^lalletl  his  bun 
Iriaku  in  their  place.  In  an  inMcriittiun  Kudur- 
Mabnk  even  call«  himself  adda  (i.e.  in  \V.  Seniit. 
nuiiik,  *Idng*)  of  Maxtii.  This  renders  perfectly 
intelligible  the  account  given  in  Ga  U  ot  Kudui- 
Lagamar's  (Cliedorluoiner's)  attack  ut>on  the  terri- 
tory extending  from  Soiloni  to  Elalli.  King  Tud- 
Rhul  (Tidal)  of  Gati  (tioiimj,  nnd  Kbommu-rabi 
(semiticiced  Kimtu-ra|>altu.  hence  Amarpal,  the 
Amraplicl  of  Gn  U')  of  Babylon,  were  vaasals  of 
the  Llamites.  As  early  as  the  r«ign  of  Sin- 
mubollit,  Iriaku  had  captoreil  the  city  of  Nisin,  as 
we  luaru  from  datea  in  contract-tiiblcts.  An  in- 
scription of  I  riaku's  further  mentions  tho  capture 
of  Erech.  The  later  Bab.  legend  (see  aliove,  p. 
'»2'')  could  even  tell  of  a  plundering  of  Babylon  by 
Kudur-I^ogamar.  TheenergeticKliammnrabilprob. 
D.C.  1772-1717)  succeeded,  however,  in  Rhaking  otT 
the  Elamite  yoke,  nnd  in  ilriving  not  only  Irinku  of 
I<arsa,  bat  also  his  father  Kudur-Mabuk,  out  of 
Bahylunia.  hi  this  way  the  nupremacy  over  tlie 
west  land  (Marta)onme  mto  Khommurabi's hands, 
as  is  perfectly  established  by  recently  discovered 
inscriptions,  in  which  not  only  IChammurabi,  but 
his  third  micccssor  Ammi-satana.  tflko  the  title 
'king  of  Martu,'  in  addition  to  such  Unb.  titles  aa 
'  king  of  Babel,'  or  '  king  of  Sumor  and  Akkad,' 

■  It  U  ortainly  no  fortnltoiu  drcumnuicc  tiut  \a  BffTpt., 
Kliout  Ui«  «ni«  (Mriod,  %a  AnbLoJk  dynui^,  tbe  ao-obUod  Hyiuba, 
b«ld  nil*. 
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From  the  time  of  Kliainniurubi  onwarils,  tlie 
city  of  Babel  iBah-ili,  'gate  of  Gcd,'  Sumer.  Ka- 
dingitra  and  Tit^tir,  the  tatter =' seat  of  lifo')  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  Bab.  moDArcha. 
Although  the  above-oAmed  king  was  of  Arnbian 
doftcent,  yet  tho  Babylonians,  du;>ii  to  the  lat«;itt 
|;sn«ratiun»,  ci>nHidere<l  him,  on  account  vi  hiit  ex- 
|ialsion  of  the  EInmitea  and  his  canal  'work.i,  to  he 
the  real  fonnderof  the  Ilnh.  kinedom,  which  from 
his  time  onward.s  was  insuparahly  oiWK-iated  in 
men's  minds  with  the  nietrottolis  Kabel.  The  proA- 
Iicrity  of  the  country  nnder  ni«  rule  and  that  of  his 
sucMMors  la  witnessed  to  by  a  number  of  conLraet- 
tafjJeti.  In  one  of  ttio  latter,  dating  from  tho 
reign  of  Apil-Sin,  we  encounter  Abl-rftmu  ua  a  |>er- 
sonal  name,  as  the  father  indeed  of  one  Sha-tnartu  ; 
showLUj;  that  the  biblical  name  Abraham  was 
current  in  Babylonia  oven  two  generations  earlier 
than  Khammurabi.  Xearly  about  the  samo  date 
falU  also  the  foundin;;  of  the  ^Vawrian  cuipiro  [ace 
Assyria).  This  took  its  rise  ['robably  from  Niain, 
fur  Keiten  of  (In  lO''  la  the  BOtiie  name  aa  Niain(cf. 
L'nuk  witli  Unik,  Kruch),  and  tlie  royal  name, 
Ifthiul-Dagun,  meeta  us  both  at  Niain  and  at  Abhut, 
and  that  loo  at  the  earlient  ]>eriod,  c.  B.C.  1800. 

The  Arabian  dynasty  (A  in  kingtt'liet)  wa«  in  all 
nrobabilitT  sii(!Ci!ede<t  immediately  by  the  HO-called 
Kaulte  dynasty  |C  of  liMt,  c.  ii.c.  ISSO-U^U).  which 
derive!  its  noino  from  tho  ancient  designation 
A'cuA  for  Elam.  Thitt  explanation  in  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  deriro  tlie  epithet  from 
Kogauioi,  the  wild  niountaincera  who  were  sulidued 
by  Sennaclierib,  and  wlio  by  him  are  certainly 
culled  KoA^^Q.  The  founders  of  the  KaA«t«dyn8«ty 
wero  natives  rather  of  the  extreme  south  of  Baby- 
lonia, bordering  upon  KJani,  the  region  which  was 
called  Kardunias,  ue.  land  of  tho  Kardu  (dialocti- 
cally  Kofidu)  or  Kaldu.  In  the  time  of  the  K&sute 
dynasty  this  name  was  extended  to  designate  tlte 
n'nole  of  Babylonia. 

The  first  kmg  of  tliia  dynasty  was  Gnddash  (in 
kings' list  Ganaish),  who  styles  himself  'king  of 
the  foor  quarters  of  the  world,  king  of  Sunier  and 
Akkod.  king  of  Babalam.'  Wc  have  no  very 
exact  details  til)  we  come  to  the  seventh  king, 
A*iu-kak-rimi  (oIko  called  simply  Agii),  the  son  of 
Ur-Zigururosh.  He  calls  him«>lf  'king  of  the 
KoMittM  and  Akkadians,  king  of  the  wide  land  of 
Babel,  who  causes  numerous  peoples  to  settle  in  the 
land  of  Ashnnnnak,  king  of  roaan  (Mesopotamia, 
cf.  the  OT  '  Pftddanaram  'J  and  Almaa  (the  di-striot 
K  of  Mesopotamia  and  S.  of  Assyria),  king  of  the 
land  of  (Juti,  widely  extended  peoples,  the  king 
who  rules  the  four  qnarters  of  the  world.'  He 
rtcorda  bow  ho  brought  bark  froui  the  land  of 
Khani  (N.  Syria)  tlie  images  of  Merodach  and 
Zarjuinit,  whirh  bad  fanni-rlv  ln«-'n  carrii"d  off. 
Khani  (also  called  AkhAnu.  lakhllnu.  and  Khianu) 
is  tho  region  between  Corchemisb  and  'Azn2,  hav- 
ing Ari>ul  for  its  capital.  Tho  proper  home  of  the 
Hittit<»  was  Ehani-rabbat,  the  '  great  Khcto-land ' 
of  the  Egyp.  inscriptions,  to  the  N.  of  the  above 
rt^on,  between  Mar'anh  and  Malatiyeh.  As  the 
torritiorial  name  Khattn  was  probably  originally 
Kbantu,  an  invnsiun  of  Babylonia  by  the  Iiittit-es 
most  have  tiikt-n  place  ahortly  before  the  reign  of 
Agu-kak-rimi.  Now  the  accession  of  tho  latter 
most  be  dated  c.  B.C.  I50i>,  and  this  mention  of 
predatory  tnL'ursions  of  tlie  Uittitcs  into  Babylonia 
tbos  talues  pretty  well  with  the  first  menLloo  of 
the  Uittitcs  in  the  Egyp.  inscriptions  under 
Tainitiiie:i  in.  (li.C.  1003-1449). 

With  the  third  or  fourth  suixcssor  of  Agii-kak- 
rimi  begin  the  relations  of  Babvlonia  with  the 
aspiring  empire  of  Ansyrio.  (llie  details  have 
already  been  fully  given  m  article  A."WYTtIA,  hence 
in  what  follows  we  shall  notice  only  what  has  no 
ooanexion  with  Aasyr.  history).    The  ttrst  kings 


about  whom  we  again  possess  detailed  infonuatiou 
are  those  who  b^  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Pharaohs  Ameohotep  ui.  and  iv.,  and  whose 
letters  have  been  recovered  through  the  famous 
'  find  '  of  clav  tablets  at  Tel  el-Amama  (see  above, 
p.  223*}.  The  circumstance  tliiit  at  tlint  (tetiod 
isliortly  before  and  after  (i.C.  14(Xi)  Itnbylonion  woii 
the  bini^iage  uKed  for  niticiol  conimanications  all 
orur  \\ .  Asia,  is  now  readily  explained  as  the  con- 
sef|nence  of  the  hegemony  of  Bab3'1on  over  the 
weKtem  land,  which  endured  for  centuries  (from 
the  time  of  the  younger  longs  of  Ur  till  e. 
B.C.  1600). 

From  tho  oorrespondenco  between  Katlimma- 
Sin  of  Koidunias  and  Niiumurtu  (Amenhotep  III.) 
of  Egypt,  we  gather  that  the  father  of  Kallinima- 
Sin  (probably  Kurigalzu  i.)  ha4l  formerly  given  his 
dangbter  in  marriage  to  Amenbotep  IH.,  and  that 
a  daughter  of  Kallimma-Sin's  is  now  to  be  sent  tu 
tho  hurem  of  .Vmcnhotcp.  The  some  subject,  thot 
of  marriage  and  gilts,  is  discussed  in  tlic  letters  of 
king  Bumuhurias  JI.  (ll.c.  H10-1380T)  to  Nap- 
khuraria  (Aiuenhotop  iv.)  tho  tiou  of  S'inuuuila. 
Bumaburio.'*  Hpeaks  of  himself  as  the  Mm  of  Kuri- 
giilzu,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  eunlemfiurary  and 
friend  of  Amenbotep  in.;  presumably,  therefore, 
11.  was  a  younger  brothf^r  nf  Kollimtnn-Sin,  who 
must  havudied  young.  Of  the  Assyrians  B.  speaks 
OS  his  own  subjects,  but  of  tho  land  of  Kinubh^ 
Canaan)  as  an  Egyp.  province  through  whiuh  bis 
anibassadont  have  to  pass.  ItbialMi  mentioned  that 
the  friendly  relations  between  Egj-pt  and  Babylonia 
date  from  the  timo  of  the  Bab.  king  Kar.vindaa, 
i.e.  the  fourth  or  fifth  predecessor  oi  Burnaburi&s 
D.  Bumaburias  n.  was  probably  encooedod  by 
£'uefur-££/ (who reigned  at leasteightyeors) ;  then 
came  Kara-khardas,  tho  eoniudaw  o\  tho  Assyr. 
king  Aasur-uballit,  who  reigned  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  KndashTnan-kharbiJ, 
The  latter  conquered  tlm  Sutjean  nomada,  and 
couRtructed  fortresses  for  defL-neo  ngninj*t  them  in 
the  land  of  AmurrO  (Code-Syria).  On  account  of 
his  relationship,  however,  to  the  Assyr.  king,  be 
was  not  regarded  as  a  genuine  Kassitc,  and  was 
asaaasinateu.  tibuzigas  (or,  ace.  to  another  account, 
Naxibogas)  was  placed  u|)on  tho  throne,  but  was 
immediately  deposed  by  the  Assyrians,  who  in- 
stalled in  his  place  Aasur>abjUIit'H  L'nindKim,  Kuri- 
<ralzu  IJ.  (1364-1320!)  who  was  Htill  in  his  minor- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  say  for  ccrt-ain  whether  tlie 
previoufily  mentioned  (p.  224*)  ShaQfirakti^/uri^^, 
the  son  of  Kudur-Ucl,  was  a  rival  king  (perhaps 
during  the  minority  of  Kurigalzu  ]|.),  or  ubetbcr 
he  directly  followed  Kudur-Uel.  Tho  tirat,  how- 
ever,  apiwan!  tlie  more  likely.  In  a  roffintly-diM- 
eoverect  passage  of  the  synchronistic  history  (fii*. 
new  senes,  v.  IO.S)  there  is  referencH  to  intemHl 
compiica.tions  during  port  of  the  reign  of  Kuri- 
galzu II.  The  latter,  the '  king  without  an  etiual,' 
was  a  powerful  monarch  ;  ho  (;on(]uured  the  city  of 
ShAsluL  in  Btam,  i.e.  thu  well-known  Suho,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  'king  of  Burner  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  fonr  <iuartcni  of  the  world.'  The  name 
of  the  Klamite  king  whom  he  conquered  was 
Khurba-tila,  KurigalT^n  11.  was  micceeded  by 
Nazi- nut ruddas  ( 1320  -  L205],  KntUiimnn  ■  turffu 
(1294-1278),  Kadahnan-buria*  (1277-i27U),  on  on- 
named  king  (1275-1270),  Shagarakti-auritu  (ISOU- 
1257),  Bihii(u  (1256-1:49),  Bei-ium-\dinA  (V24A- 
1247),  A'arfasAffirtn-AArtr/^t//.  (1247-1246).  and /tom- 
uu'tn-ium-idiYxa  (1240-1241)).  Sec  A.ssviUA.  lender 
Lhi-'  l.'uit  three  Babylonia  had  much  to  isuth-r  from 
the  inroads  of  tho  Klnmitu  king  Ktdin-khutrutas. 
An  upward  movement,  however,  again  took  place 
during  the  30  years'  reign  of  HammAn-htm-vfur 
(123!^120fl)  and  the  reigns  of  his  son  Meli-iiitak 
{12<.*8-l]i>4)  and  his  grandson  Mardukpal-iaina 
(1103-llHl).    To  the  time  of   tliuw  three  kings 
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belong  tho  oldest  known  boundary-fitonM  with  the 
zodiacal  ei^a  portrnved  upon  them.*  (These  arc 
fally  describwl  by  T.  G.  riuchtys,  in  his  Guide  to 
tha  HimroaU  Central  Saloon,  London,  IKMJ,  pp. 
44-55).  Aft^cr  tho  last  of  thcwi  Kossito  kiu^s 
Zamama-Sum-uUna.  (li.c.  1180)  and  Bel'£»m.-it/ifui 
(1180-1177)  there  followed  tk  Semitic  reaction, 
which  connects  itaelf  with  the 

Dynasty  of  Pashi  (1177-lui3).  Unfortunately, 
the  niLuie  of  the  founder  of  this  new  dynaflty  is  un> 
known.  Th(<  fourtli,  in  allrirobahility,  of  itti  kin^ii 
was  is'nbu-huilitrri-uziir  (Nebucliadrt-'zznj")  /,,  tlie 
son  of  Nindar-iKidin-Mmii  (written  Nin-ib-suin-iim). 
He  waited  wiiron  the  niuiuitiiinucra  of  K.  IJubylonlu 
(inchiding  Klam),  and  lUso  on  the  land  of  iVlurtu. 
Unfortunately,  hU  inRcriptionn  do  not  make  it 
perfectly  plenr  with  what  pnrt  of  SjTia  he  cnguyed 
m  hostilities,  but  it  appears  to  hfi^'e  been  the 
district  of  Antilibanns,  for  in  an  inscription  which 
onght  probably  to  bo  aAcribocI  to  him  there  is 
mention  of  a.  war  ooainat  the  peoples  of  the  Innd 
of  Khattii  and  against  Anunanann  [cf.  Lamanan 
of  the  Ky:>-p.  inscription*).  From  an  elegiac  ijoimh 
we  leajTi  that  the  statue  of  Bel  had  been  captureil 
by  the  enemy,  but  waa  then  recorered  by  Nehn- 
cniulrezKar.  On  this  occiLsion  tho  kinj;  consulted 
the  ancient  ornctcs  of  the  astrological  work 
'  Illuminntii»n  of  Hel,'  where  in  point  of  fact  there 
is  nientiiin  of  the  return  of  the  statue  of  1I«I  from 
Elam  to  Nippur  in  the  time  of  the  younger  kings  of 
Ur.  Frnin  all  thi«  it  in  quite  plain  thai  when 
Ncbu<:haiiri*zzAr  rtrceived  the  kingdom  it  was  in  a. 
dilttpiilntt^l  omflition. 

NebnchadrL'zzar  was  succeeded  by  Tidl-nadin' 
apti.  Then  eame  Marfiuk-naftin-nkhi  (see  nbove,  p. 
224"},  who  reigned  B.C.  1117-c.  1100,  Mtn/uk-mnik- 
zirim,  and  liantmAn-pal-idina  (see  A.ss\'RIA).  i'lie 
next  to  the  Iap«t  of  the  eleven  Paslii  kings  wqm 
MarduknkyirfHi  (B,c.  lDftt-10fi2).  To  hit*  rei^n 
belongs  a  boundary-atone,  on  which  we  rend  the 
name  of  a  Khabirlte,  Kudurra  the  son  of  Ba^ifth, 
along  \rith  a  certain  Ka^^a  and  one  Khirbi-Llel, 
We  know  ali*o  of  a  Klmbirlte,  Kharbi-sliipak.  from 
aiiotliLT  text  which  treats  of  campni^a  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  Fhtetiicia  {WAI, 
pi.  itl,  No.  2).  This  tthowjt  that  the  Khabiri,  who 
play  an  important  rAle  in  tho  Tel  ebAmama  corre- 
spondence as  enemies  of  Jenisolem,  cannot  possibly 
lie  the  Ifpbrews,  but  must  have  beea  KasRite 
Babylonians. 

The  Pashi  d\'naaty  was  followed  by  the  kingi  of 
the  Sea-land,  i.e..  the  distritrt  in  thn  extreme  siiutli 
of  Babylonia.  The  KasMito  nationality  of  this 
dyTia.tty,  winch  lasted  from  B.C.  lO-li-1022,  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  its  kinca — Simmas- 
shipak,  Eo-vntk\n-nri,  and  K'^Si'i-nnJin-akhi. 

The  next  dvnaaty  was  tbiit  of  Bozl,  which  tn- 
claded  three  kmgs  who  reignud  from  luSl-KK^a,  vix. 
E-nlm^isk  sh'.ikin-thvmi,  Ninilnr-kH<l.\trri-uzur,  and 
Amil-Sh\tk'imvHa,  Thew3  were  followed  by  a  Ainfjle 
El&mlto  king,  whoao  name  has  not  been  prfM*rv«tl 
{ |t»2-fti»rt|.  This  whole  perioi,  from  the  emi  of  the 
Faiiihi  dynasty,  waa  a  slnrniy  one.  Shortly  before, 
the  temple  of  Samas  at  Sippar  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Sutaran  nomada :  then  during  the  reign  of 
Kai^Q-cadin-akhi  there  wa.s  a  great  famine— so 
that  the  land  bad  uo  rvf.r..  It  wax  not  until  the 
next,  once  more  a  Babylonian  dynasty,  that  Ix^lt^jr 
L'<mditions  wnro  »t:iiin  inangtirntcd  (H.C.  9fl5-73'2}. 
The  tirst  king,  SnhA-inukin-fipli,  to  whose  Teign 
an  extant  Itoundary-record  roust  be  assign^, 
reigned  .%  years  (B.C.  996-060),  and  Nahu-pal- 
uiirui,  who  is  known  from  Aaeyrian  history  as 
a  con  tern  {torarr  of  Assnr-na^ir-pal,  also  had  a 
reign  of  more  t'ban  30  years  (c.  n.a  SS5-853).     Be- 

*  For  Die  proot  that  It  U  nml\y  th»  twi!lv»-fold  divtsiAn  fil  tlio 
Zniliocltmt  Is  rrpr«wnt«d  hero,  twv  F.  Hoftuiiel'i  *A>Lr&nomio 
liar  iJtan  Ctoldivr'  in  Aualand.  l«H-H<9S. 


twecn  tliPHB  two  reigns  there  is  an  unforttmate 
gap,  which  as  yet  is  repre»ent*il  by  only  a  few 
names.  Only  tiie  la-it  four  kingH  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  m  tlie  kings'  list. 

To  Nabtl-pal-idina  we  o«e  tho  beautiful  Cultus- 
tablet  of  Sippar,  which  Li  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
tlm  Kun-gott.  It  vras  thin  king  that  r«»uired  the 
toniple  of  the  sun  which  iiad  lain  in  ruins  since 
the  ravnge-H  of  the  SuLTunn,  and  re-est&blislMHl  bis 
worship  in  tjinpar.  From  tho  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor  ilarduk-Sitm-idina  down  to  the  ri*e 
of  the  New  Babylonian  empire  under  Naho- 
pola^flar,  tho  history  of  Babylon,  so  far  at  lea^it  ti» 
tuion-D  to  us,  is  connected  in  the  closest  fa:«liiun 
with  that  of  Assyria  (to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred  fur  details).  During  this  jieriod  ]inby- 
Ionia  was  in  complete  political  dependetieo  n|K]n 
A.KwjTia.  Whvn  inilvp'^ndpiit  mov«ment«  show 
themnelves,  they  prot-Li-d  alinONt  invariably  from 
the  Kaldi  (CholdoEaaaj  in  S.  Babylonia,  who  wcro 
the  Semitic  Buoceasors  of  the  Ka.<ttiitcs,  and  from 
the  nomadic  AranuLiui  tribes  liutwut;!!  Klam  and 
Babylonin.  The  1>est  type  of  these  Kahli  jirinces 
i.^  .}lftrxluf:-ptil'ii/ina  II.,  the  Mcrwlncb-lialadaii  of 
1>T,  and  contemj^mrj'  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
(see  Assyria).  A  votive  insi-ription  of  his  (in  the 
Berlin  Mnseum)  contains  a  grandiloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  loud  under  his  sway 
as  compared  with  the  misery  of  the  *  ruierlea* 
time '  tliat  preceded  his  reign. 

Of  Chaldn^an  origin  were  also  the  fonndon  of 
the  New  Babylonian  empire,  Nabopola-ssar  and 
hi-i  son  Nebiirtiadri*//Jir  [I. 

y-tbii-paJ-uzar  [u  c.  6l'5-<Ji)3)  wrc»ted  his  imle. 
pcndence  from  Assvria,  and  caused  himself  to  he 
proclaimed  king  of  Buhyton.  We  have  inscriptions 
of  his,  in  which  be  »[H.'akjt  of  building  temples  at 
Babel  and  Sippar,  and  of  constructing  a  canal  nt 
the  latter  ciiv.  Some  Bali,  cities  howtjver,  such 
as  Krech,  stifl  Iwjiongod  to  the  .^wyr.  king  Sin- 
par-iskun.  With  the  view  of  conquering  and 
dethroning  the  latter,  Nabopolassar  alliiHl  himself 
with  tho  Manda  king  (Arbacea?  See  .■Vs.svitiA), 
i.e.  with  the  leader  of  the  Medo-Hcythiun  border. 
While  N.ibopol.  advanced  in  [wrsou  with  his  army 
against  Is'.  Mesopotamia,  the  Manda  hnnles  burHt 
into  R'lbyhmia,  where  they  pliindL-re^l  the  cities 
that  still  owned  the  Aimyr.  Hw.-iy,  and  into  Assrrin 
itself,  where,  c.  B.C.  ftij",  Nineveh  fell  into  t)ieir 
hands,  and  wns  utterly  destroyed.  In  order  to 
help  Nabopoladsar,  who"  was  hard  prcwed  by  the 
Assvriaus,  tliu  Manda  invaded  oImii  the  tturitory 
of  (jarran.  It  wjls  upon  this  occasion  that  tb<: 
very  uncit-nt  temple  of  the  moon,  which  existed 
there,  was  dcj*troyed.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Klede-ft,  the  Ba1>3'Uinians  came  once  more  into 
[mssoRsion  of  Mvwopotaniia,  and  fo  paved  the 
way  towards  Syria.  There,  in  B.C.  605,  at  Car- 
cliemish,  tbeero^<m-p^iQce  Nebuchadrezzar  defeatt.'d 
Necho  of  E^ypt,  and  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
was  ooknowledgetl  as  »ovor«igii  lord  by  the  whole 
country  lu  far  as  the  8.  bonier  ot'"  Palestine. 
Amongst  others,  homage  was  done  to  him  liy 
■ludah  in  the  j^erson  of  ita  king  Jt-boiakim.  The 
news  of  his  father's  death  recalled  Nebachodrczzar 
to  Babylon. 

NabU'kii(lurri-u?ur  II.  (the  Ncbuchiidreaaar  of 
OT),  during  his  long  reign  of  44  years  (B.C.  604- 
561),  uontrived  to  make  uabyloniii  in  the  fullent 
sense  the  lieir  of  the  Hhattvrc^l  Aiwjt,  empire.  At 
the  same  time,  bv  his  building  activity,  he  con- 
verted his  capital  Halij'lon  into  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  most  boontiful  cities  of  antiquitv. 
His  chief  attention,  was  directetl  to  tho  Bel-temple 
Sng-illa  at  Babylon,,  and  the  NelKj-teniple  Ziclda 
at  Borsippa,  but  he  by  no  nieauH  neglected  the 
templfis  at  SippaT,  Kntlia,  Erecli,  Larrta,  and  Ur. 
In  addition  he  C4jnHtruc-'te<l  in  Babvlon  ni3W  strei'ti, 
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embaukiiictits,  aad  palaces  [cf.  the  Ureek  logend 
ol  tho  '  hanging  gardens '  of  SeniirainiB),  and  torti- 
Bed  the  city  &y  double  wiilU,  «J  strung  that  it 
might  l>e  deerne'd  int]»recnable. 

As  the  iniicriptionH  ni  Netmch.  speak  of  almost 
nothing  but  hid  buildinga,  we  have  to  gain  in- 
formation about  hia  numerous  vara  from  vnrioua 
extra-Babylonian  sonrcen,  such  as  the  OT  and  llio 
claasical  nritcrs.  We  know  Uie  raurseof  events 
in  Jndah,  where,  at  tJie  instigation  of  the  warlike 
PliAraoh  Hophra  (Aprivn),  Zcdukiali,  a  Babylonian 
vassal,  renonnord  hia  allegiunco,  nn  act  to  which 
Mebuch.  renlied  by  laying  pLoec  to  JcruBalfcm 
(2  K  25').  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  587  Ul 
to  the  exile  of  the  dews  in  Babylon  (o.c.  S80-537), 
and  miule  of  Judah  a  Bab.  prorinoe.  A  iiimilar 
fate  befell  tho  other  atatc^x  which,  in  retianro  upon 
EtTTPt,  ha<i  withheld  their  tribute  fnnn  Babvlon. 
vi2.  Kdoii),  Mo:ih,  Aninum,  Tyre,  und  Hidon.  Tyre, 
however,  in  spite  of  a  13  yeare'  siege,  iiould  not  be 
taken,  but  had  to  reeuine  payment  of  the  former 
tribute.  Uophra.  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  by 
fJebach.  (B.C.  58"),  venture*!  on  no  further  attack, 
and  it  wud  not  till  S6S  that  Nehnuh.  a^nin  took 
the  field  ttgainiit  Eg^-pt  {where  moanwhile  Amaaiii 
had  dethruRcd  Hnphra),  and  occnpied  some  parts 
of  the  Delta.  Of  a  war  carried  on  by  Nenueh. 
against  the  Arab«  of  Kedar  we  know  from  Jer 
49*"".  In  the  coarse  of  the  war  which  the  Median 
kin^  Cyaxares  waged  with  Ljdia,  Nebuch.  nsed 
his  mflueuco,  after  the  battle  on  tho  Halys,  li.C. 
585,  to  bring  about  peace  between  Lydia  and 
MediA.  By  this  politic  atep  he  prevented  hiti 
dan){uroa»  rival  from  bt-roming  too  strong.  Within 
the  reign  of  Nebut-h.  also  fal^  an  event,  which  at 
a  later  irariixl  under  his  successors  proved  to  have 
been  charged  with  fateful  issues  for  the  New  Bab. 
empire, — the  occupation  of  EInm  by  the  newly- 
arisen  kin^s  of  An^An  in  N.  Elam.  As  late  a:4 
the  beginning  of  Neburh.'s  reign  Jeremiah  knows 
of  reigning  kings  of  Klain  {Jer  aS'"),  whereas  in 
5A5  Ezekiel  alruadyspeaks  of  the  Elnmitca  aa  dead 
and  gone  (Ezk  32*).  We  know  that  an  Indo- 
Germanie  prinoe  of  Pers.-Achiemenida'an  origin, 
named  TeispisiTaheispis),  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Anun  e.  B.C.  6UU.  He  was  the  great-grantT 
father  of  the  famoufi  Kurna  (Cyrus),  and  ne  left 
behind  him  two  sons.  The  elder,  Kuraa  by  name 
(grandfathi-r  of  CyrnR).  fp.JI  heir  to  the  kmgdom 
of  An^au,  which  he  probably  enlar^'ed  by  conquer- 
ing the  rest  of  Elam ;  the  rounger.  Anaramna, 
founded  for  himself  a  kingdx>m  in  E.  Iran.  He 
was  the  great-gramlfnthcr  of  'Darius  the  Mede,' 
tbe  future  king  of  Persia.  What  share  Nebuch. 
bad  in  this  conquest  of  Elam  we  know  not,  but 
some  share  in  it  is  suggested  by  a  rcrentlr -dis- 
covered inscription,  according  to  M'hich  NoDuch. 
broaght  back   an  image  of   Istar  from  Susa  to 

The  son  and  successor  of  Nebuch.  waa  Amil' 
mnrduk  (tho  EviUmerodach  of  OT),  who  reigned 
from  56I-^t)<).  It  was  he  who  rcleaited  the  unfor. 
tunntoJehoincliinof  .hnjnh  froin  his  prison(2  K  25"). 
Failing  to  cMnblish  hiniM-lfona  right  footing  with 
the  priests,  he  was  murderetl  by  hia  own  brother-in- 
law,  liergfil-shitr-uzur  (the  Neri-glisanr  of  classical 
writers),  who  ha^l  the  prieKts  upon  his  aide. 

Neriglijwar  (B.C.  fiftl>-.W6)  was  married  to  a 
■laughter  of  Nehuch.,  and  even  dnrinc  the  reign  of 
the  latter  enjoy^l  the  greivte^t  couaiucration,  as  is 
proved  by  rarioua  con  tract -tablets.  Like  his  father, 
Bel-sum-isknn,  he  bore  the  title  ruhii  \mga  ('the 
exalted  sa^').  a  circumstance  which  proves  at 
tbo  aame  time  tJint  Neriglissar  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Uah-mag  {  =  ruhu  imgn]  Nargal-Kharezer 
of  JcrSS*-".  Nrrigl.'s  inRcrijttions  tell  us  of  his 
building  of  temples  atid  of  tlie  completion  of  his 
palacti  in  Ualiylon.    The  passage  which  nmo,  *  the 


rival  and  adversary  I  destroyed,  the  foes  1  exter- 
minated, the  insuliordinate  opuosers  I  conaumexl.' 
r«;f«r«  not  only  to  tln3  innnlerof  AmiI'Marduk,  but 
also  to  foreign  eneiui'-'s,  in  whom  weshonhl  probably 
recngni.se  the  name  Manda  honles  wlioin  N;i)>niiidiifl 
shortly  afterwards  drove  back  from  Mesojiotajnia. 
Neriglisaar  died  in  &50,  leaving  a  son  scarcely 
oome  of  age,  L(kbn»h\-Mn'iivk,  wlici,  Hc<.-ording  to 
tiie  judgment  of  the  priestit,  was  not  tit  to  rule  on 
account  uf  '  bad  character' ;  and  was  conHotiuently 
<le[KHK)d  the  aame  rear.  A  Babylonian,  not  a 
Clialdee,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  his  room, 
Xahu-na'id  {'  the  god  Ncbo  is  exalted '),  the 
Nabonidus  of  the  classical  writers,  who  rugned 
from  it.C.  556-G39.  Ho  waa  more  a  lover  of  anti- 
quarian research  than  an  energetic  ruler.  He 
rebuilt  a  whole  series  of  the  oldest  Bab.  temples, 
f.p.  at  Sipjiar,  Ijirsa,  and  Vr,  and  at  the  same 
time  intntituted  elaborate  inquiries  ijito  tlie  hintory 
uf  the  building  (cf.  tbe  dates  that  have  been  thus 
recovered,  above,  p.  'iZi').  On  the  otlier  hand,  with 
the  most  painful  su^'neas  he  avoided  Babylon,  even 
when  its  situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril ;  it 
was  hia  son  lid  -  xhar  -  vfur,  tho  Bclshazzar  of 
Daniel,  who,  in  the  capital,  carried  on  the  work  of 
governtncnt,  without,  liowevor,  lu'Jiring  the  title 
of  king.  NalKinidua'  first  concern  wa>i  to  rebuild 
the  ancient  temple  of  Sin  in  (.larran.  The  Manda 
king  Istuvign  [i,«.  tho  Median  prince  Ast^agos) 
had,  however,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  it  waa 
only  when  he  had  been  repell(>[]  through  the  a-wist- 
ance  of  king  Kura^  of  An^n  (i.e.  the  wt-ll-k'nown 
Cyros  king  of  Persia,  U.c.  55!i--.')^0)  that  Nabimidus 
was  able  to  prosecute  his  building  design.  This 
repul»e  of  the  Miuida  took  place  c.  u.c.  IW4  or  653. 
Through  hia  decisive  victory  over  Astyagcn  (B.C. 
aSii],  Cyrus  became  at  the  same  time  king  of  the 
Median  empire ;  cousoonently  the  Bab.  Chronicle 
now  calls  him  'king  oi  I'lirsa,'  instead  of  gi^Tng 
him  his  otiicial  title,  '  tcing  of  Ansjtn.'  In  tlie  year 
647  took  place  the  HUPccsnful  canuMiign  of  Cyrus 
again*>t  Crfpsus  of  Lj'dia,  during  wfiich  Kabonidus 
and  the  king  of  Egypt  hail  joined  the  league 
formed  against  Cyrus.  The  latter  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The  punish- 
ment of  E^pt  was  deferreil  till  tbo  time  of  Cyrus' 
successor  t_IaiiibyHCft  (n.r.  525},  but  that  of  liaby- 
lonia  came  in  5;W,  in  which  year  (IGtIi  Tammuz, 
i.«.  about  the  Wginning  of  July)  Cyrus  got  posses- 
sion of  Babylon,  tliruugh  the  treachery  of  its 
ftriestii,  without  drawing  a  sword.  Three  ami  a 
loif  months  later  he  made  his  triumphal  entr^ 
into  the  city,  and  eight  days  afterwards  his 
general  tlubaru  (Oobryas)  caused  the  king's  eon, 
1.^.  Ik;Uhnuar,  to  l>e  put  to  death  (cf.  also  Dn  5). 
N.ilionidas  was  Hiiarcif,  and  banished  to  Karmania. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  independence  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Persian  world- 
empire.  Nevertheless,  the  kin'^j  of  Persia  did  every- 
thing possible  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  Baby. 
lonians :  they  allowed  the  native  form  of  worslnp 
to  continue  ;  cxaltctl  Babylonian  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  tho  three  languages  of  tho  empire  (I'ersinu, 
EInmite,  Babyloniiin ;  f^ac  iibuvc,  |>.  Zi'.^) :  and 
cAlled  UiemselvLit  upon  IJab.  in.'*criptions  'king  of 
Babel,  king  of  the  countries.'  Under  tho  mild 
rule  of  CyniH,  the  day  of  return  also  drew  nigh  for 
the  Jews  who  had  remained  true  to  tho  old  homo. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  Bnb.  empire  numns  at  the 
same  time  tho  iK'ginning  of  the  Jewisli  community, 
whose  real  commence mont  coincides  with  the  re- 
bwilding  of  the  temple  predicted  in  Is  44*.  >\nien 
in  tiie  latter  passage  Cyrus  (Koresh)  is  callwl  by 
A"  '  mv  shepherrl,'  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  tho 
Elamite  et3nnology  of  the  name  Kura*  ('shepherd'). 
According  to  Straljo,  the  Aryjm  naniu  oi  Cyrua 
was  Agradates. 
The  later  bUtory  of  Babylon  is  bound  up  with 
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thftt  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  bis  Ruccessora,  tbc  Seloucid  and  Arsacid 
kings.  Tlie  names  of  all  tliese  rulers  occur  in 
connexion  vrith  the  dating  of  Hah.  rnn tract- t^iblets 
and  in  otlier  inscri^jtioiia.  Tlitiro  is  extant,  for 
instam-e,  a  cvlinder-inpi-ription  of  Antitjchiis  Soter 
from  Birs  Kimroud.  in  which  also  the  qaeen 
Siratonike  <Astartanikku)  is  coramended  to  tlio 
protection  of  the  I3ab.  gods.  Not  only  so,  bat  the 
Bab.  lit^iraturo,  even  bilinpial  (Suuier.-beniit.) 
hymns  not  excepted,  was  still  copied  out  and 
cneriflhed  tia  late  aa  the  Parthian  era.  The  a^rri- 
oultural  iiupoveriMbineut  of  the  couulry  under  the 
Parthians  le<l,  however,  to  the  graduiu  dyinj;  out 
of  the  tradition  of  the  nrientji  which  had  ticen  so 
long  preserved.  The  knowledgs  of  the  ancient 
writing  and  speech  was  utterly  loot  until  in  oar 
own  century  it  was  recovered  through  the  acutc- 
ncss  and  enthusioim  of  European  scholars,  and  ifl 
now  in  ever-increasing  measure  sheddinij  li^bt  upon 
the  history  of  tho  tnust  ancient  civilisation,  Ijut 
above  all  upon  biblical  history. 

UrERATUBE.— TThoM  works  tra  not  inditded  which  dcut 
with  Aa«>na  <u  *roll  u  Bkliylonia,  u  tiwv  hkv«  b«co  AlrtAdj- 
vmiinvraUal  in  LIt«mtur«  at  vnd  of  AmtkIa.) 

{Ay  ExcATATiots  AVD  ImcKn^ifuti.— G.  J.  Rinfa,  Xarrattrtqf 
a  Jowrwy  lo  Uta  SiU  nf  Bait,  in  1811,  London,  133B:  J.  Iw 
Tkjrlor,  Xtim  on  tlu  flubu ^  Mtufm;  LtmAan,  1855  {JRAS), 
itoU» on  AlmShaknin and  Ttt d  ikAm,  Loodoii,  ISSib^RASy; 
W.  K.  l»ftai,  Tntvttt  and  Raatan^m  <n  ChaUcta  and  S\a(ana, 
itilk  on  A  temmt  of  EMm9tUion»  at  Forte.  Uu  J?»veA  nf  Nimnxl, 
LoaAaa,  IIUT;  J.  Oppart,  JEzfWtf.  *n  MiMpot,  PiuU,  )&G3; 
U.  K4MUII,  Jieetia  DinmMria  ta  Ane.  Bab.  Ctlie»,  London, 
ISM  (TSBA);  E.  d«  Suxeo,  DiciMvtrUM  en  ChitidiA,^  Pan*. 
ISM  S. ;  It.  V.  HUprcchl.  lh»  Bab.  Bxptttition  t^  Itu  Univ.  of 
Panm^lvaniiL  Su-Im  A,  Cuaeif.  Taxu.  voL  I.  i  niti,  PKUmI. 
iSOS,  lase :  fVd.  DeUUsch,  Asnr.  i«M»ttldb*.  Uivtit.  IstsS : 
H.  WhieUcr,  Der  Thttnbtfi(fi*nd  Mn  Ei-Amama^  IBaO-ltOC  (the 
tablets  01  Uia  nuMunia  of  Berlin  uid  Cairo) :  C.  UaxM  aad 
E.  A.  WkUii  Budxc,  Tht  Tti  et-Amama  TaiMs  in  tht  BrU. 
Mm..  LooOan,  WK;  0.  Behold.  C*lat.  of  Cvn.  TabteU  tn 
XmtyunfiJt  CaUfvHm  of  BriL  JWw.,  4  rola.  X^ondon,  ISBB-iaW; 
P.  Bsiipt,  Das  Bab.  Ximrodfpei,  I^ilMig.  1884.  lliSl ;  T.  Q. 
PinobM,  Tf^U  in  a*  Bab,  Wi<dff6WritiMg,  London,  IfSS ;  J.  N. 
niiiiMiiiniii.  Bab.  TaU  (Kew-Bcib.  Doatnct- table ui  Lelptls. 
ISftT  0. ;  Oeorff*  Rt^sner,  Sunuv.-Bnb.  Xfymrun  ttath  Tkonm/tin 
ffrtieh.  ZfU.  (at  ttaa  fi«rlin  Miu.).  Ucrlin,  ISOO. 

(Bi  SfsnuAS  LAKaDAM  (for  Lh*  Scmit.-lteb.  bm  Aasmi*).— 
A.  H.  Sftvcs,  t>n  <m  Aeeauian  3tai,  London,  1S71  (Joun.  ut 
PhUoloc]');  Aeeadian  PHonatofy, Tniu.  of  PbllnL  Soo.,  London, 
1877 ;  Fr.  Lononnwit,  La  tanpiu  prOnUiM  tte  ta  ChaiU»  it  Ut 
iUvmM  Touranitm,  Pui*,  iS7fs  EtwUt  At^eadi^nTitt,  S  roi*. 
nnrta,  tS7S-lS7S ;  F.  tlommel,  Ditntmm-aAiad.  SpracAt,  Leinciir, 
18SI  (Zvltwh.  r.  KdlMhriRf.),  Tib*  Sumer.  Lanrnjoat  and  \U 
AjBinUiu.  London,  1696  {JRAS),  Svmtr.  U^M'idu.  uanchen, 
tMM,  0»r  bah.  Unpntnff  d.  aaypt.  JTuttitr,  Mflnoben,  l»i03 ; 
P.  nauiit,  Akkad.  «.  sumcr.  KalmAriftttM*.  IMpAw,  IBSl-I^SS. 
Dif  aktoA.  SpnuAs,  Berlin,  1883 ;  R.  E.  Bronnow,  A  CtauiJiM 
List  qf  Cun.  Jdtoffrapha,  Levdeu,  18&0;  A.  Amlaud  vt  L. 
Uit^inaux,  Tablean  ecmpari  dtt  ^oritur**  Bab.  et  Atiyr., 
Pvi»,  1BS7 ;  C  F.  LehmMin,  2>t0  Xxiftani  d.  mmer.  ^s'tmictit 
(rt^mlntt  Hal^nr'*  lUchtrtAtM  erittquft  rur  Poriains  de  la 
ttiHitntion  Bab.,  PBrk,  lETTG,  and  oUicr  paiiiplilcta  by  the  «iuli« 
author),  I^inlg',  1803  (on.  4  an  Samaa-inm-ukln  making  up  more 
Uian  a  thinl  vl  Ura  vrbolo  bookX 

(C)  TaiMi-ATioim,  OouiBNTAKiBa,  ktc— E.  Schnder,  KeHln- 
•eaW/U.  BMiot.  vol  111.  (Bab.  hutoricaJ  InscfipUou),  Berlin, 
ISKh-iaoS,  vol.  ir.  Uuiidlcal  tftxts  bv  V.  Pdwr),  BerUn.  \B96. 
loL  V.  (the  Tel  el-Anwrm  letter*  by  U.  WlooU*^  Berlin,  1890 ; 
O.  Bfwld,  Die Adurmenid,  JnaeAr-.L^pB^iaU;  H-ZInunern, 
Bab.  BunjmihMTt,  L«ip«^,  1886:  0.  P.  Lonmua,  Samaa-tum- 
uMn,  EOniff  tvn  Bab.,  Laiixir.  ISBS  (■•■  also  above,  andsr  <£» ; 
Bl  Uelaaner,  B«Uniy»  t.  aUbai.  PvivatntXt  tor»iliact-Ubl«t«  of 
the  tttne  of  Khanicniirabi),  Leipds,  ISBS ;  H.  Zimnieni,  Betiragt 


a  kcwntnia  d,  bub.  Ittiimon.  (1.  dia  Bitaohw<>ruii|:?tAl«:lu 
'Ama'X  Lelpilff,  1»W:  K.  L.  Tallqvist,  IHg  ojoyr.  BwJv- 
wtmvarri*   '.^«^d,'    Reltinffors.   1^1.    lAH    (Acta    &^. 


Fennlcn):  I..  W.  Kinc.  £a4.  Mwit  and  Soretrf,  bein^f  th* 
pra fan  vtiv  lifting  tj  tS«  hand,  Londoa^SSS;  P.  Haopt,  i>u 
aumar.  FinniHaamaatxi,  Lalpilc,  1878;  u.  PtirnDiL  Inaerip. 
Bab.  du  WeuiLBnata,  Palis,  iNt ;  Pried.  Ddltnoh.  Ai».  llVrt- 
aeA6gf.-eptm.  Ulptlff,  1690. 

{V)  OlvtuiUTtox,  Asntoxow,  Rilioiok,  ira— F.  Hommel,  IH* 
avmu.  VOIlcar  u,  Spractun,  vol.  L,  IHa  Vonamit.  KuUitrm  in 
jBgn.u,  BaA.,li»it^,lVSS^  IXa  Attnnamiad.  aitanChaid'ifr, 
Moci^isrtnntlieweeUyJounisl'Aiuland^  1881,ia]tt:P.JMMcn, 
Santiilagia  A.  £■».,  SttMiburg,  ISM;  A.  H.  S^oa.  B0»brrt 
Laetwna  (Rellsloa  m  the  anotmt  Gabrloniani),  Londoa,  1S6T, 
BCM,  let  ed.  l«i&.  itb  cd.  ISW ;  Ed.  Seacken.  AUnlnvtUn  J. 
Ifibr.,  Bab.,u.  .figfp., hiipaif,  ISM ;  A.  Jervmlos.  Bab.-Atasr. 
VorataU.  ».  M>an  n,  d.  Toar.  Ceipnir.  18S7 ;  Pr.  I^normant.  fM 
moffia  chat  laa  ChaJdima,  PnrfB,  1B74  (Enjr-  tr.,  Lnndoti.  1^7), 
La  di^iMi^tial  UneUntadaa  pr^aofaa  dtaaUaChaldAfna,  Peris, 


1875;  a  P.  TieU.  GtatA.  d.  BtUc.  im  Aiirrtvm,  i.,  Gtath.  d. 
tajfup.  w>  d.  bab.-aaayr.  AaUf.,  Ootlw,  ISkS;  Fr.  Lcnormaat. 
Laa  (jriffinaa  da  ehiatoin,  S  vok.  Paris,  1690. 1S32 ;  H.  Uunkel. 
Sckapfung  «,  Ciiaoa,  04tting«n,  1806 ;  De  Ckroq  et  J.  Mitwnt. 
Cataugua  maOtod.  at  raiaoniU  da  la  eellaftimi  da  Ctrreq.  vol  L 
(•aal-oyUDdcra)  Paris,  lS86tt. ;  a  V.  Lehtuann,  Daa  aUbal. 
Jisaa-  V.  OauiiAtttj/atam,  Leid«n,  1808. 

(£>  BtSToar.— O.  Smith,  Uiat.  qf  Babylonia,  ed.  b/  A.  H. 
Saycs,  London,  1877  :  O.  Ifeanero,  Tha  Daten  if  UivUintUm'* 
ed.  by  A.  It.  Saycc,  LoDdoa,  ISSe;  Tha  struogia  o/  tha 
Xationa,  od.  bv  A.  U.  Sayoe,  London.  1890:  J.  K.  Motfunlj, 
ffiatofy,  Pnpiacy.  and  tht  Jtmanunta,  toI.  I  New  Yo*k  and 
Londou,  ISM,  vol.  It.  New  York  aiwl  London,  ISOfV. 

I'.  Hommel. 

BABTLONISH  OARMEMT  (ij?;r  irii*!,  ^^»X^J  wotKiXtj, 
UV  Bab.  mantle). —The  Ueb.  Dicanii.  literally, 
'mantle  of  Jihinar'  (.los  7"l,  the  name  by  which 
Bab.  was  known  to  tlic  ancif.nt  IlftUrews.  Natur- 
ally, it  is  not  an  ca^v  niatt<fr  to  decide,  even 
approximately,  what  Cind  of  carment  this  cah 
have  been.  Jos  {Aitt.  v.  i.  10)  givea  rein  to 
Ms  imaginatiun,  and  describes  it  as  '  a  royal 
garment  woven  entirely  of  gold,'  or  "  all  woven 
with  gold.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dress  of  this 
deiicriptton  would  bo  'goodly'  in  the  extreme. 
Tho    prulahility    is    that    it  was  a    garment   of 


2),  that  it  was  a  robe  of  purple  (an  opinion  which 
R.  Chauinabur  R.  laaac  also  ^ared  ;  cf.  Kimrhton 
Jos  7"),  is  just  OS  likely  to  be  correct  aa  any  other. 
There  were  probably  many  centres  of  the  weaving 
iiiduBtrf  in  ancient  Babvlon.  that  of  Sippar  being 
most  likely  the  chief.  Many  tablets  referring  to 
woven  atulFa  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  that 
city,  and  teatifr  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  ;  and 
long  lists  of  dress  material  and  garments  bear 
testimony  to  the  diversity  of  the  work  and  the 
natterua  used.  The  common  ex]iression  iubulfi 
hirme  is  generally  taken  to  mean  stuira  woven  in 
patterns  of  variims  designs,  like  embroidery,  tho 
weaver  of  Kurh  cloth  being  called  iipar  (or  uibar) 
birmi.  T.  G.  PlKCHCS. 

BACi,  THE  VALLEY  OP  {«??n  p-^).— A  valley 
through  which  pilj;rima  pu-^a  to  Zion  (Ps  84"  AV'; 
HV  has  'weeping,'  ni.  '  Iml-tam-truu!*').  Ancient 
versions,  includiDi,'  I^X  and  Viilj.'.,  render  tW/ci/ 
of  isetfiing,  possibly  from  confuwion  between  'ri 
(•  weeping '1  and  lejj,  whose  plural  (2  S  5",  I  Cli 
)4i«.ii]  designates  a  tree,  vanotisly  identified  with 
the  mulberry  (AV  and  RV),  the  pmr  tret  (LXA 
1  Ch  14),  the  hvdsnm  (Gesonius),  and  X^q  poplar  or 
amtn  (Trtatram,  Nat,  Hiit.). 

If  an  actual  valley  (Iho  article  is  not  quite  oon- 
clubive :  see  Ec  3''*,  where  two  undoubtedly  idmi 
places  have  tbe  artidc).  it  may  be  identified  either 
with  'the  valley  of  Acbor,  i.e.  trouhle'  (JosT'*-" 
etc.);  'the  valley  of  lU-phaim' {2S  fl"-*',  Is  17*1: 
a  Sinaitic  valley  witlt  a  .•similar  name  ( Burckliardt) : 
or  tlie  last  station  of  the  caravan  route  from  the 
north  to  Jeruwilem  (Konnn,  Vie  tfe  J^tua,  c.  iv.). 

Perseverance  and  truet  not  only  overcome  diffi- 
cullies,  but  turn  them  into  blcfsings  ;  this  is  tho 
tesjwn,  whether  tlie  valley  be  real  or  only  (as  tho 
Vulg.  valiis  laerymarum  has  become)  an  emblem 
of  liie.  A.  S.  Aolen. 

BACCHIDES  IhaKxilv^i  is  first  meiiliuned  aa  a 
fiiciiii  of  A[itiiK;]iUH  Kpinhaue»  (Jos.  An/.  XII.  X. 
2).  Under  Dcnieliius  boter  he  held  llie  gover- 
norship of  Mesopotamia,  and  was  sent  to  establish 
Alcimua  in  the  hi^h  priesthood  (see  AlciHUS). 
Upon  the  death  of  Judas  he  drove  Jonathan  across 
the  Jordan,  garrisoned  a  number  of  positions  in 
Jndxa,  and,  having  thus  pacified  the  country, 
returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160),  or  more  probably 
was  recalled  by  direction  of  the  Itomana.  Two 
years  later  be  wait  sent  back  in  resixmse  to  an 
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Appeal  from  the  Svriaa  faction,  wlio  iniiigiDod  that 
Juiutli&n  in  his  laiicieij  security  might  bo  takca 
unawares.  JfinalhHii,  howevt-T,  tfarevr  biiiiBeU  into 
the  iorlTcivt  of  UuthlHLti,  not  far  from  Jericho.  To 
this  B.  Iniil  !^ip;:« ;  )mt,  when  hix  own  {Mtil  in- 
creased throu|;^h  the  HUL-ceiM  of  the  ftollies  against 
him  and  tho  ruing  of  the  country  in  hia  rear,  he 
accepted  Jonathan'^  proposal  for  a  treaty  of  [leacc. 
Jonathan  wjus  itivL-sivJ  {B.C.  158)  with  the  Kovemor- 
fthip  of  Jiiila'-u,  nnd  1!.  covenant«<l  to  withdraw  the 
Syiian  forces  (hut  not  complntely,  aco  1  Moo  10"), 
and  ho  himself  finally  left  the  country  [I  Mac  T*"" 
9*-",  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.-XUI.  i.).  It  W.  Moss. 

BACCUURU8  (B<fKxovp«).  1  ^  9».— One  of  tho 
'holy  gingers'  (Icpo^iiXTai),  who  put  away  bis 
'fitranse'  uife.  There  is  no  oorrospoading  name 
in  theTlst  of  Ezr  10**,  where  there  are  three  porters 
anil  one  (iiiif;t.'r  to  flii:swer  to  two  jfori^t^m  and  two 
singula  uf  1  Ee.  The  name  here  may  he  a  cor- 
ruptioo  of  Uri  (-tm)  in  Ezra. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BACCHUS.— See  Dioxvsos. 

BACENOR  (Ca«V;^(..p,  2  Mae  12").  a  Jewiuh 
ollitiT,  Bi)[piirL-ntly  II  cftptaiu  of  hor»e,  in  the  army 
of  Judai  .Maeiuhicu!!  which  went  to  attack 
Uomaa,  the  commandant  of  Idamua  {or  Jamnia, 
1  A&c  6",  JoR.  Ant.  Xtl.  vUi.  0). 

BACKBITE.— To  bile  behind  the  hack.  Pa  16> 
only,  '  He  that  b»^  not  with  his  tonjrie*  (SJ^,  BV 
'  Jilandereth ').  BackbiCer,  Ko  l**  only  (MriXaXot) ; 
cf.  (in  Kuhhw.  Jiist.  Colt.  1059,  i.  49*^)  '  DioKcnoii 
being  asked  what  t»nu*t  hit  soreat,  ans^verea,  01 
wildobeaotH,  the  Itank-hiter;  uf  tnme.the  Flatterer.' 
Backbiting  i»  found  as  an  adj.  Pr  36°  <  Tho  north 
\v\nA  bnn;^t>th  forth  rain  :  i*o  doth  a  h.  ton;^ie  an 
anffry  <:onnlcnanoe "  ( ttj  prS  '  a  tongue  of  *eerecy '). 
Sir  &>*•":  and  as  a  m\M..  Wis  1",  2  Co  12» 
(itoToXttX/ii,  tr'  in  1  P2'  'evil  speakings'). 

J.  Hastino-s. 

BACKSIDE  is  used  in  W  as  tr.  of  tJireu  words  : 
— t.  TCIf  'ahar.  Ex  3'  '  ho  letl  the  flock  to  the  b.  of 
the  deiert' ;  RV  *  back' ;  but  tho  Heb.  is  a  prep, 
here.  '  behind  the  do-tert'  (cf.  11*  '  the  maidservant 
that  is  behind  the  mill '),  that  is,  to  tho  pasture- 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert  from  the 
Midionito  cnciiiiimnciit.1.  2.  ithn  'a/UJr,  Ex  Sfl" 
'  the  b.  of  the  tabernacle,'  ItV  '  l)«(;k ' ;  the  Heb. 
ia  a  Rulmt.  in  the  phi.,  'hinder  parl*i,'  as  in  33^' 
'  thou  ahaJt  we  my  back  i«rta,"  1  K  7'^  {  =  2  Ch  4*) 
'  hinder  itart^s'  Ezk  8"  '  backB.'  3.  flrifftf**-,  Rev  5' 
'  a  iKKik  written  within  and  on  the  b.* ;  RV  '  back  * : 
Imt  the  back  of  a  book  is  not  tho  same  aa  the  re- 
verse side  ot  a  roll.  St.  John  waa  etrack,  not  only 
with  the  fact  that  the  roll  was  sealed,  but  al.i'o 
with  the  amoont  of  writing  it  contained.  Like 
Exekiel'B  (2">)  '  roU  of  a  l»ook  .  .  .  written  within 
and  without,'  it  had  writing  on  l<oth  MdeH,  which 
waa  aa  nnuKunl  with  an  andent  roll  as  with  modem 
printer's  m.-imiHcriiit.  J.  Hastings. 

BADGER,  BADQERS'  SKINS  [^.r\  tafuuh.  i^S'j 
OT^OH  '6r6th  tiMsAtm).  —  LKX.  tr.  tihOshim  by 
fturMu-a  and  vdrSiPa,  and  Vulg.  by  iavthinw,  whivli 
Mignifies  aky-bluc  Some  ancient  V8S  translate 
tho  word  binck.  There  ia,  however,  no  etymo* 
lomcal  reason  for  this. 

The  badirer,  J/e/&t  taxwi,  L.,  is  found  in  moderate 
nnmbcrs  tliroughuut  Syria  and  I'al.,  sjid  possibly 
in  the  Sin.  desert.  Hut  it  is  not  fonnd  in  sullicicnt 
nnrabers  to  make  It  probable  that  it  could  fnmish 
material  enough  for  the  upper  coToring  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex  25*  20"  35^* »  etc).  Sach  skins 
would  bt  too  liylit  for  the  purpose,  still  more  ho  for 
landal.H  <  Kzk  lt>'".  In  rliis  jiii»:sa^'c  the  HeU.  Iiii.<i 
CoAdiA  alone,  without  'drCtft.    The  AV  has  added 


'  fkins'  without  italics.  The  RV  has '  aoaUkiiia '  fm. 
'  porpoiao-skins ']  in  all  the  pau«age6).  There  is 
nioreovcr,  no  philological  warrant  in  lieh.  or  wig- 
nnte  laneuagas  for  the  translation  of  Ihs  AV  btuiffert' 
skins.  Thu  Arab,  for  hadijer  is  ghurtir,  andJjcM- 
ard,  and  /nnf'nl.  None  oi  the«e  named  liaa  any 
connexion  with  tfhdshim.  The  Arab,  word  tuAat 
significa  the  dolphin.  Tlio  Arabs  of  thu  Sin.  desert 
nne  tbe  hkin  ot  the  Hnlicort  Jlemprirhii,  Ehr.,  a 
cetacean  found  in  the  Ked  Sea,  for  making  sandals. 
This  is  called  tiin,  and  the  llusli  of  it  is  f.'!nlrii.  It 
LS  quite  likely  that  tliu  skin  of  the  dulphin  would 
be  similarly  used.  It  i-i  no  objection  to  tho  nsc  of 
this  hide  for  making  ladies*  imndals  that  it  waa 
coarse.  Its  firm  tcxtui'e  would  tit  it  for  the  use 
intended,  and  the  currier's  art  would  adorn  it  suit- 
ably for  the  high-bom  wcarcre.  Such  durable  and 
waterproof  skins  as  (hoi»e  of  the  dolplua  and 
haliooro  would  Iw  eminently  appropriat«  lor  cover- 
ings of  the  tat>erQacIe.  Another  siiecles  of  the 
same  genus,  Ifalirort  Taltrtuicvlt,  Rubb.,  is  also 
mot  with  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  have  furnished 
ita  quota  of  skins. 

It  ia  clear  that  the  '6r£ih  tik&thim,  whatever 
tbcir  colour,  wore  procarablo  in  &iuai  in  quantities 
snflicient  for  making  coverings  to  tlie  tabernacle, 
and  were  at  the  satue  time  suitable  for  sandals. 
It  is  uulikely  that  seal  skins  taut  the  RV)  were 
found  in  lolhoient  quantities,  if  indeed  tlie  word 
tifydshim  meana  that  animal.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  covers  not  only  the  dolphm,  but  tho 
haltrore,  pnrpoixe.  seal,  and  other  marine  animala 
having  a  i^'vncral  rei^emblance  to  tho  dolphin 
tvpe.  In  any  case  we  uuiy  uifcly  reject  the  bad^jer, 
(See  Davidson  on  £zk  10»  and  Jjillm.  on  Kx  2:iK) 

G.  E.  Post. 

B£AN  (lIoI  IkudO.— The  name  of  a  tribe  otlier- 
wj-so  unknown,  which  on  account  of  its  hostility  to 
the  Jews  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Judaa  Uao* 
cabeiu  (1  Moo  5*). 

BAQ.— 1.  wp^^  D'l-Vf  ^^ :  iH,(^ ;  bag  for  food,  shep- 
herd's wallet,  or  scrip  fur  a  journey,  made  of  a  ktirs 
skin  with  a  strap  fastened  to  each  end  so  as  to  banc 
from  the  Klioulder,  and  holding  one  or  two  days' 
allowance  of  bread,  rnisins,  mivoe,  cheese,  etc. ; 
one  of  the  omblenu  of  the  psatoral  and  pilgrim 
life ;  parent  of  the  hunting-bag  and  portfolios  of 
higher  olUt:o.  Into  it  David  nut  the  iiubblcx  when 
going  to  meet  Goliath  (1  S  IT**).  The  conininnd  to 
dispunbc  with  it(Mt  10'^  Mk  0",  IA  (V*)  mvant  for 
tho  dbtciplet)  comnleto  tnii^t  in  those  visited,  in 
their  message,  anu  in  their  Master. 

2.  0*9  (Arab,  ki^),  bag  for  merchant's  weights, 
made  of  atout  cotton,  leather,  or  in  tho  form  of  a 
tlcxible  rash-baf^ket.  This  bag  Is  sttU  a  neceesity 
with  the  SyrLon  peasant  or  trader  when  aclling 
from  house  to  house  his  olive-oil,  (igs,  grape-syrup, 
cheese,  etc.  The  speeta.1  wnreiog  against  faU>e 
weights  {Dt  25",  Pr  aP)  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
pebbles  and  o<Id  pieces  of  metal  were  doubtless, 
then  aa  now,  u.<ted  tliua  as  weights,  putting  the 
purchaser  at  the  tnercy  of  tho  seller.  Hciii-e  the 
Arab,  proverb,  '  Tho  hand  of  an  honourable  man  b 
a  lialance.' 

3.  B.  for  money,  purse.  In  this  connexton  we 
have — 

(u)  c*»  Wf.  Pr  1",  Is  4fl",  whore  tho  use  of  the 
commonest  word  for  bog  seems  suggestive  of  waste. 

(6)  o'M)  h(7rt(  (Arab,  /uirifftf],  2  K  fi*.  into  which 
Naaman's  i;iii  won  put.  Tho  occurrence  of  the 
same  word  in  Is  3"  (AV  '  criapliij  pl"".'  I'V 
'  utcheli ')  would  suggest  that  some  kind  of 
ornamentally- woven  pouch  or  ttatchol  was  used. 

(r)  "fny  fir6r  (Arab,  ptrrut),  sometliing  tied, 
either  round  a1)ont  like  a  parcel,  or  at  the  ne<rk 
like  a  pouch.  The  pnr»e  of  tho  mio*I.  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  somettnion  of  woven  silk 
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thread,  bat  usually  of  reUow  cotton.  Tlni  ojicn 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  strinn,  but  is 
pithered  up  by  one  Itnnd.  and  then  by  the  other 
the  nock  of  the  bag  is  carLM'ully  whipped  ronnd. 


KM,  puitu.  ih^ 

The  ceremony  of  tyinj^  find  untyinfi  is  »U11  a 
qiiiLiiitly  arresting  fi;aLure  in  its  use.  It  wau  «tich 
a  puri4u  that  wiui  found  in  the  h&cUm  of  Joseph's 
brothBra,  Gn  42".  Job  compares  the  irrevocable 
i»a*t  to  the  imrse  with  a  seal  on  its  string.  Job  ly. 
UnblesRcd  prosjwrity  is  money  in  a  bog  with 
holes,  Uag  1*.  Similar  to  this  sir6r  or  tied-bag 
WOB  the  ^XUtmo^  in  Lk  12"  22",  and  in  Jn  12»  the 
yXvatriKoftov,  a  term  derived  from  the  ponclt  for  the 
moath'pioce  of  &  musictftl  insimmenb- 

(rf)  In  the  NT  this  bog  or  purse  is  also  expressed 
bv  N»Tj  (Ml  3'  10».  Ac  2V".  Rev  l<>  iSfi).  A  moiiern 
inuMtmtiun  (]f  thu  is  found  in  the  waiat-bolt  of 


luo,  maDu-Rnuut,  Zif%, 

the  Svrinn  pcasnnt.  which  is  doubk'  for  a  foot  and 
a  lialY  from  thu  iKicklc,  tlins  niatcing  n  i>nfe  and 
well-guarded,  puree.  O.  M.  Mackik. 

BAGGAQE.-In  AV  Jth  V.  2  Mac  12«  'the 
women  and  children  and  the  ullitir  b.'  (dTixrjtrrv^)- 
KV  givea  b.  for  'carriage'  at  I  S  n*""*,  and  for 
'carnuguB*  At  U  10",  Ac  21'»;  and  Amer.  KV 
gives  b.  for  •  stuU"  at  I  8  25"  30".  See  Carwaoe 
and  STtTFP.  J.  Hastinos. 

BAGO  (A  BayA,  B  Hat-ai).  I  Es  8«  — The  head  of 
a  family  who  roturntT^i  with  Kzra  from  Babylon, 
called  Uaooi,  1  EsO";  Biuvai,  Ezr  2". 

BAQOAS  (Bavt^T). — A  eiinat^h  in  the  Borvice  of 
Holofernes  (.Ith  12"-  "•  »  13*  14").  The  same  name 
ajipears  in  Persian  history  as  that  of  the  eimiiih 
who  poisoned  Artaxerxes  Ocliofl.  and  according  to 
Pliny  (//A'  XIU,  iv.  8)  it  is  the  Persian  etiuivalunt 
of  the  Gr.  etVovjcoi.  J.  A.  Selbib. 


BAOOI  (A  Bayol,  B  Boaai).  1  Es  5<*.— 20G(I  of  his 
dE:sf:i^ndantd  returned  from  captivity  nith  ZcruU 
CaUnd  UiovAi  C;!^).  Kzr  2"  (liuSS  d*tbc.),  Nch  7" 
{200:j;  Baoo,  1  Em  8". 

BAGPIPE— See  Mtraa 

BABURW  (Q-in;).— The  place  where  Miohal  is 
parted  from  her  husband  Phaltiel,  as  she  is  being 
taken  back  to  David  ab  Hebron  (3  S  3'').  The 
village  aliio  where  Shlmei  lived  ;  he  came  out  thence 
til  L-ursu  David  wlit-n  lleiiing  fruiii  Juius.  towards 
•  lordan  (2  B  IQ').  In  this  village  JonntUan  ajid 
Ahiiiiaaz  took  refuge  when  carrying  news  lo 
liavid  from  Jems.:  Ihov  vonceuled  themselves  in 
the  well  of  a  honse,  nnd  so  managed  to  elude  the 
svrviuits  of  Aliealom,  who  liad  been  sent  to  capture 
them  (2  S  IT'*).  According  to  the  account  of 
David's  flight  from  Jems.  {ch.  15  ff.],  it  seems  that 
he  did  not  take  the  ponthcm  and  more  usual  road 
to  Jericho,  which  passes  through  Ijctlinny,  but 
adopt»t  thn  shorUr  and  mure  dlftiriiU.  route,  which 
runs  in  a  N.E.  direction  over  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  Targ.  preeen-es  a  tradition  which  identifies  B. 
with  Almon  (Jos  21"),  the  modem  Almlt.  about  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Jerus.  and  1  mile  Iwyond  Anatlioth 
[^ViiAta),  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Beummin.  This 
view,  which  is  accepted  by  luotit  modurns,  agrees 
with  the  local  details  supplied  by  the  narrative  of 
l>avid'«  (light.  After  leaving  tlie  summit  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  (l.'r"  IB'),  David  made  his  way  doM-n 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  range  towards  Jordan.  A  '  rib ' 
or  ridge  of  hiH  apparnnfly  r.in  pJiraJIel  lo  this  N. 
route,  from  whii-h  it  was  separated  by  a 
ravine  or  gully  (16"  'let  me  go  over  now'), 
so  thatShimei,  running  along  the  top  of 
thu  hill,  could  east  stones  and  dirt  at  the 
king  with  impunity.  Barhumlte  [2  S  23" 
'::.T-|3)  in  clcarlv  a  mistake  fur  Baharumlte 
=  a  native  of  Buhurira,  which  is  more 
correctly  given  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch 
11°  "pnijn  ;  point' •?fn5?  the  Bftlnirinimite). 
J.  F.  Stknm.vg. 
BAITERUS  (BatTvpoSt,  AV  Hetenii),  1 
Es  6'^. — The  sons  of  B.  returned  with 
Xi^rub.,  to  the  number  of  3005.  It  probably 
repreHenta  a  Heb.  plar«-na.me  Wginnin;,' 
with  Beth-  :  hut  there  in  no  correH  pun  ding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Exr  2  and  N'eli  7- 

H.  ST.  J.  Thackebav. 
BAKBAKKAR  (^:p:).— A  LevLt«  (1  Ch 

9'").      See  GKNEALOGY. 

BAKBUK  (pops).— The  ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nothinim  who  returned  with  ^cnib. 
(E«r  2«,  KeU  7").     Called  ACUB  (1  Es  5"). 


BAKBUKIAH  (lyrps).— 1. 
t  Jenii*alem'  (Neb*  II").     2 


A  Levite  who  '  dwelt 
nt  Jenisalem*  {Neb'  II").  2.  One  of  the  porters 
who  '  kmit  the  wanl  nt  the  storehouses  of  tbe  gates ' 
(Ne-h  12").     Seo  Ge.vealogv. 


BAKEMEATS.— Gn  40"  only,  'all  manner  of 
b.  tor  I'huruoii '  (Hub.  tit.  'ail  kinds  of  food  of 
I'haraoh's  bakers'  work').  Dr.  Mnrray  (Ox/.  Emj. 
Diet.)  gives  the  meaning  of  b.  an  simply  '  pastry, 
a  pie.'  It  is  any  kind  of  meat  Imked  or  cooked  : 
of.  Chaucer,  Proiotfus  to  Cant.  Tafu,  345— 
'  Witboutu  imka  mctn  wu  ncrcr  hli  bcus 
Of  (1«i«cti  *nA  llsch.' 

And  Shakespeare,  Hamitf,  i.  ii.  180— 
'  The  funeral  halwd  moAts 
Did  coldl?  tumiib  lorUi  Uio  loariittse  tables.* 

J.  Hastisos. 
BAKIHG.— fi«o  Bhkai). 

BALAAM  (aj'-D.-Nu  22-24.  31«-".  Dt  23*  (Neb 
13=),  Jos  13"  240- »",  Mic  6>.  2  F  2»  Jude  v.",  Ktv  2'«. 
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The  snljjert  of  a  vpry  remarkaWe  story  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vrandoringe of  tholaraelitos  in  the 
wilderness.  The  present  narriitivo  hu  ariscD  from 
the  combination  of  ^veral  more  or  less  ancient 
traditions.  According  to  the  lat«st,  embodied  in 
tlie  Priestly  Code  (P),  and  containedln  Na  St"-*" 
{comp.  livv  2'^),  Ilolaam  was  a  Midianitisfa  ooun- 
»eUor,  who  pcrauiuled  bia  i>euplu  to  seduce  the 
lHnielit«5  hy  means  of  certain  immonLl  rites.  Thi« 
ia  probahly  to  be  connected  with  the  great  sin  of 
BaoJ-neor  (N'li  25),  or,  to  he  more  aocurate,  with 
the  atrairof  Cozbi  (2^'-)>  which  has  been  combined 
with  the  storj'  of  Baal-pcor  (iiS'*'),  the  former  being 
connected  with  the  Midianitcs,  the  latter  witli  the 
Moabites.  lu  rev^.nge  for  thiii,  Balaaia  was  after- 
wards alain  with  tii«  priueeii  uf  Midiau  (Nu  31",  Jos 
13").  It  has  been  conjectured  tliat  this  8tor}*  arose 
partly  out  of  a  dilliriilty  on  the  (lart  of  the  juieHtly 
narrator  in  coni^viviii^  of  a  heathen  b<.'iiij;aii  inspiriM 

firophet  of  God,  partly  from  the  need  oi  accounting 
or  the  great  sin  of  ihu  Israelites.  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  this  story  belongs  to  the 
earliest  form  of  P,  and  it  is  by  Kucnen  assigned 
to  the  very  latest  redactor.  It  is  significant  tlint 
Hcv  2"  delinitelv  connects  tlie  iinnioratity  with 
Kacrtltc-ial  rit<»  to  ticathen  gods, — a  fact  implied,  but 
not  distinctly  stal«d  by  P. 

The  more  ancient  and  far  more  pictnresqae  stoiy 
is  that  contained  in  Na  22^-^4.  According  to 
this,  Balaam  is  a  prophet  from  Petbor,  which  is  by 
the  Euphrates,  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  who 
is  bribed  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  oome  and 
pronounce  a  curse  on  the  laraflites.  Balaam 
earnestly  endeavours  to  carry  out  Balak's  wishefi, 
but  by  divine  inspiration  prunuunoes  a  blessitiu 
instead  of  a  ciinw.  Ho  is  dismissal  by  Balak,  ana 
returns  to  bis  homo,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It 
is  obriona  that  tbi^  story  has  no  point  of  contact 
with  th.it  of  P,  and  can  be  reconciled  with  it  only 
by  modifying  or  eliminating  24^.  If  Balaam  had 
returned  to  bis  home  be  eould  not  be  in  thn 
Midianitiftb  camp  imme«liately  afterward?.  It  is 
generally  sduiittud  that  ISu  22^-21  belongs  to  the 
composite  narrative  known  as  JE.  But  there  is 
wjme  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  powiape-  Some,  haWng  regard  to 
its  general  unity  of  purpose  and  sentinumt,  have 
assigned  it  in  it-t  totality  to  J  ;  otliera  refer  only 
the  cpii«ode  of  Baliuim'ti  jonnify  to  J  nnd  the 
rest  to  E.  It  is  proWblei  however,  that  here,  as 
etsQwhere,  tlioru  has  been  a  more  continuoos 
interweaving  of  the  two  sources.  The  saoriliciul 
rites  of  22»-23**  seem  to  point  to  E.  and  the 
annmotry  of  that  section  eecms  to  require  tliat  it 
snoulrl  be  referred  in  the  main  to  one  30urce.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  episode  of  Balimm's  journey, 
with  little  doubt,  belongs  to  J.  There  are  also 
si^nis  of  composite  authorship  in  other  part-s.  Thus 
22^  and  22="" are  evidently  duplicates,  soare  v\-.'  and 
*^.  A  helpful  criterion  is  the  distinction  of  divini.' 
nasnes  in  certain  verses  of  cb.  22,  esp.  '  and  ^ ; 
where,  as  in  23*.  an  anthropomorphic  charart*!r  is 
assigned  to  God  Himself  as  contracted  vdih  the 
angel  of  J'  of  V.**  etc.  It  seems  tht-refore  riijht  to 
aasign  w.»-  '"^  "  and  *"  to  K,  but  these  pretty  clwii  ly 
carry  with  Ihem  vt>  "■».  It  matters  little  how 
we  assign  the  remaining  verses,  aJi  both  acconnts 
must  have  contaLiii.-d  utatementii  of  the  same  kind. 
Bat  if  J  is  the  fundamental  account,  w.**'  will 
bcluu|{  to  it.  tUi.  21  involves  a  further  question. 
If  the  prophecies  of  ch.  23  belong  to  E,  it  is 
probable  that  these  belong  to  J.  But  they  are 
believed  to  have  undergone  a  very  conBiderable 
revision  and  eictronsion  r>y  a  later  revii<er,  either 
before  or  after  tne  union  of  J  and  K.  The  paMage 
tKp.  assigned  to  a  laUt  date  is  vv,"**,  which  refers 
to  the  porioil  of  Assvt.  oscendi-ufv.  The  insertion 
of  'the  elders  of  Miilian'  in  22*-'  is  probably  the 


work  of  a  much  later  reviser,  who  thereby  thought 
to  contieiit  the  story  more  closely  with  that  of  P. 

If  tlii«anal>'Hi!i  in  in  the  main  correct,  there  ^nll 
be  found  a  considerable  dilference  of  character  in 
the  stories  of  J  nnd  F.  According  to  the  first, 
BaJaam  makes  no  dillicultv  atxiut  going,  nor  does 
he  receive  any  revolution  loibiddiug  it,  but  of  his 
own  accord  he  intirnate»  to  Balak  (hat  asa  prophet 
ho  is  entirely  under  the  coutrul  of  J".  Balaam  dis- 
covers his  ffin  i»  going,  only  hy  the  intervention  of 
'the  angel  of  J','  and  at  once  proposes  to  return. 
I'OT  the  fir^t  time  he  is  permitted  to  go,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  resi^ 
the  inspiration  of  God,  22"  is  indeed  referred  hy 
some  to  the  reviser  of  JE,  but  some  such  limited 
permission  is  at  any  rate  implied  in  v.*'.  When 
Balaam  arrives  at  Kiriath-huzuth,  he  is  shown  the 
whole  company  of  the  Israelites  rlwclttng  according 
to  tlieir  tnbes.  The  spirit  of  Gnd  cohum  ii|Kin  Iiini, 
and  he  bursts  Into  a  rhapsody  of  i>riiist',  suggested 
in  its  form  by  the  sight  before  iiim.  The  chief 
thought  is  the  splendour  of  the  huge  encampmeut 
in  it«  ordered  array — 

'  As  nnleoB  by  th«  river  tide. 
At  ItiFn-aloei  which  J"  h&tfa  ptasted. 
As  oodsr  tncB  bestd«  Uic  vnCcra.' 

What  Balaam,  according  to  Ihestory,  forotolls,  is 
the  increase  in  the  multitude  of  the  people  and  the 
iwwer  of  their  king.  This  provoke? Balak's  auger; 
ae  smites  his  hands  together,  and  would  have  dis- 
missed Balaam  at  onco ;  but  with  great  dignity  the 
latt«r  justifies  bimselJ,  and,  regardless  of  Balak's 
wrath,  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  demtructiou,  first 
of  Muab,  tiicn  of  Eilum,  at  tlie  hand  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  Balak  himwlf  seems  overawed  by  the  tori'ent 
of  inspired  rhetoric,  and  he  has  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  prophet,  who  immediately  retiree.  J's 
narrative  is  terse  and  vigorous  throughout,  full  of 
'lunintness,  yet  always  dignified  ana  picturesn  tie 
without  grandilonuence.  What  remains  uf  r.'» 
narrative  falls  distinctly  below  it  in  [)oint  of 
literary  merit.  It  is  more  ornate,  but  less  really 
l>eautiiul.  There  is  a  tendency  to  what  appears 
like  an  artificial  repetition  of  similar  incidents. 
Ualak  twice  appeals  to  Balaam,  who  twice  in  bis 
tnm  amteals  to  GckI,  nnd  twice  receiver  an  answer 
from  Him.  Thrice  Balak  builds  for  Balaam  seven 
altars,  and  olTeri*  a  liulhx-k  and  n  rain  on  every 
altar,  and  the  Utiiguiige  in  which  Balnk'stciiinmand 
is  given  and  carried  out  is  reiwated  each  time.  We 
might  add  that  thrice  Balaam  pronounces  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  only  tliat  the  third 
blessing  of  £  haa  disappeared  in  ch.  24  to  make 
way  for  the  blessing  of  J.  There  is,  moreover, 
bestdcs  it«  antbrujtomorphisni,  n  want  of  srwntaneity 
and  naturalneiw  about  the  story.  We  feci  this  in 
the  way  that  HnJaam  itorleys  with  God  (23*|.  Uu 
tells  Him  that  he  has  prepared  the  seven  aJtnrs  and 
ntlered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  everv  altar,  ami 
implies  therefrom  a  hope  that  He  will  grant  his 
wish;  and  there  is  nn  almost  mechanical  view  of 
in.«plration  in  the  thought  of  Ih'!  word  put  in 
Uiifaam'a  niuuth  ;23').  What  ft  dillerenco  between 
I  his  and  the  Uiought  of  J  (24^),  that  the  Spirit  so 
takes  possession  of  him  tliat  hix  whulu  nature  in 
aglow  1  Then  again,  how  unnatural  comparatively 
Balak's  conduct  is  I  How  strange  that  lie  should 
have  put  up  with  Balaam's  utterances  so  com- 
placently, and  contented  himself  with  n  mild 
remonstrance.    (See  Uexateuch,  Numukrs.) 

But  the  most  important  diifcroncc  in  the 
stories  ia  the  contrast  which  they  present  in 
the  elmraoter  of  Ba!nani.  In  ■!  th«re  is  nothing 
repmachful  in  bis  cuinbiei.  He  acts  nt)  to  his  light 
with  perfect  uousi&t^ncy.  But  the  itolniuii  uf  K 
is  of  a  macli  lower  order.  He  ba-*  indeed  a 
higher  perception  of  the  moral  beauty  uf  righteous- 
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ncfliL  HecAn  oay  witli  hJI  sincerity,  'Let  mo  die 
the  ileAtli  of  tUe  riylityuus,  ainl  let  my  limt.  uiid  he 
like  his' ('23").  Tins  can  hanily  at  so  early  a  dat* 
ttic-JLD,  '  May  I  ill  M;iim  future  otatv  have  the 
rewanlB,  evtn  without  the  i^&olity,  of  a  righteous 
life  here,'  but,  '  May  I  in  my  loBt  moments  liavu 
the  satififaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  lived  a 
righteous  liio  to  tho  very  end.'  But,  in  siiitu  of 
such  noble  (leutluicnts,  Uie  Balaam  of  K  is  a 
aeUish,  gra^jiing  man.  He  covetH  the  n5wurdn  of 
Balak,  and  u  restrained  from  takiii;;  them  only  l>y 
a  sordid  fear  of  God,  who  c:uuld  niaUe  the  conHe- 
qnenee  oF  m>  doing  worse  than  to!>ing  them.  He  is 
not  content  to  know  God's  will,  but  tries  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  cajole  God  into  cliangtng 
His  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  making  wrong  right.. 
Five  limes  he  attempts  to  olitAin  God's  consent, 
and  alwiiyn  fnil».  It  may  be  Umiight  that  this 
estimate  of  UaJaajii'a  chai-actcr  aa  [xirLravvd  iu  E 
a3snme»  a  higher  view  of  God  and  morafity  than 
K  may  be  (tupposed  to  have  hud.  The  God  of 
1  S  lA^  was  not  'a  man,  that  ho  ehould  reponi.' 
But  wold  this  be  said  of  the  God  of  £?  Probably 
not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  B&laam's  persiBtcneo  u 
etideutly  due  to  sclfUbnesa  and  greed. 

Some  regret  may  be  felt  on  the  ground  tltat  such 
a  critical  uimlytiiit  of  Balaam'a  atory  deHtruys  tt-!i 
value  aa  the  ^tiuly  of  an  instructively  composite 
uhanu*ter.  But  thin  is  not  no  much  so  as  atipenrs 
at  firiit  sight.  The  great  sermon  of  Bp.  liutlcr, 
for  example,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  nar- 
rative of  E.  Ilifl  allusion  to  P's  story  as  part  of 
Balaam's  career  doc»  not  atri^ct  Ium  luniu  arL'ument 
much  more  than  the  words  of  Micah  (tt"^)  erro- 
Dcouftlv  put  by  him  into  Haloam's  mouth.  Tho 
real  value  of  his  sermon  arisc4  out  of  his  insight 
into  human  natuniand  motive.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  only  fair  to  stAte  that  the  oritical  process 
removes  at  least  one  very  serious  moral  difnculty, 
that,  oa  the  narrative  dow  standi,  God  allows 
Balaam  to  go  on  certain  conditions,  and  before  the 
conditions  have  been  violated  is  angry,  and  puninhes 
him  for  acting  on  this  jwrmimion. 

TliB  date  aud  origin  of  the  BaJtiAm  st^ry  rjuinot 
be  determinetl  with  certainty.  Tho  reference  to 
the  Bubjugaliuu  of  Moab  (24'^].  if  we  suppose  that 
these  are  propbecios  only  in  a  literary  .•>eDsu,  scorns 
to  point,  for  the  Jaliwiatie  narrative,  to  a  date 
posterior  to  David's  Moabiti-ih  war  (2  S  K) ;  and 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  much  later — indeed  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  story  is  based  on  a  much 
uarlivr  legend.  The  speaking  of  animals  is  a 
common  feature  of  tho  «arly  folk-lore  of  many 
nntitms,  and  this  incitlent  lias  it*  obvious  parallt^l 
in  the  Jahwistic  story  of  I'anwlise.  Among  some 
of  the  Nnnvegian  penwintry  tho  belief  th.it  bears 
could  speak,  and  refrained  from  doing  so  only 
from  fear  of  man,  continued  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times. 

LiTKRiTmi.— Tliti  »torj'  and  ch»rncter  of  Bolaun  h»Te  b^en 
tbe  i^iblvKt  of  •  lama  number  of  Irralian  mmI  senuoiu.  By  (ar 
tb«  Imt  known,  mtd  gi-n«raUv  CLoknowlbd^Ml  to  be  tti«  niiwi 
vftIiMl>l«,  b  tb«|tr«ntMrmonot  B|>.  Sutlvrupoutheohtmuttcruf 
B«U*m.  Among  Utoao  of  mora  no«nl  dat«  CD»y  be  meDliooed 
tb«  wnnoiM  ol  ¥.  D.  UAUrUw  uid  Uoau  Wniikni!i. 

K.  H.  Woods. 
BALAH  {^)^)t  Jea   10". —.\  town    of    Simeon. 

Ki^rbfiiis  the  some  as  Bealoth,  and  apparently  the 
ilhah  of  a  parallel  passage  1   Cli  A^.     None  of 
theHB  ia  known.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

BALAK  (p^5  'making  empty  or  waste'). — 
A  king  of  Moab  who,  according  to  a  story  pro- 
ser*-ed  in  Nu  22-24,  hired  tho'prophet  lialaain 
to  cuntu  the  Nraelites  before  their  entry  into 
Canaan.     See  Balaasi.  F.  H.  WticjDs. 

B AL AMON  { }UiXimiiii;  A  V  Balamo).— A  town  near 
Dotliaini  (Jlh  S*»  cf.  Ca  8"). 


BALANCE  (□■;ii(n,  nj5,  fvyAf). — Weighing  was  per* 
forroed  from  early  times  in  Egypt,  ana  wns  probably 
thence  borrowca  by  the  Hebrews.  All  Oriental 
balances  were  equal-armed,  the  principle  of  lever- 
age in  the  steelyard  having  been  apparently  an 
Ilaliaii inruntion, carried  intu Ihc  Kai>t  under Koman 
inUuonco.  In  £g)'pt  before  the  Exodus,  balaocee 
of  all  sizes  were  employed  ;  the  larger  om^  having 
a  Bxud  pole  for  support,  a  beam  of  several  feet  in 
length,  and  largo  scale  pans  hnng  by  corda.  To 
tet)t  tho  ercnness  of  the  balance  a  tongue  was 
attached  to  it,  but  instead  of  observing  the  tongue 
against  a  long  vertical  stling  of  the  balance,  as  in 
modern  limes,  tlie  ancient  tongue  was  below  tbe 
beam,  and  thi)  vertiuality  of  it  (and  evenneiu  of  the 
beam]  was  observed  against  a  plummi't..  As  the 
plummet  waa  easily  set  swingiii"  by  a  lurch  of  tiie 
stand,  the  characteristic  actiou  shown  in  weighing  is 
fur  the  mu.n  to  steady  the  phimmet  with  hi^  hand 
in  order  to  read  its  position,  Smaller  butaiicts  were 
held  in  the  hand,  hung  by  a  cord.    The  beam  waa 
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a  circalar  bar,  tapering  to  the  ends ;  the  suspension 
was  by  a  hole  through  it,  or  aoraetimes  merely  by  a 
strinp  tied  around  it,  which  would  give  great 
opening  for  fraud  :  tho  nans  were  hung  by  cords, 
which  passed  through  Wanting  holes  cut  in  the 
lieaiu,  (MiicrgiJig  in  tiio  width  or  tho  ends. 

In  OT  the  balance  appears  as  a  regular  article 
of  daily  use.  Abraham  weighs  four  hundred 
sheUeU  of  wlvcr  for  the  field  of  Ephron  (Gn  23") ; 
and  eoon  after  Eliczer  gives  weighed  jewellery,  an 
earring  of  half  a  shukvT  and  two  bracelets  of  ten 
sliekeU,  to  Hcbckah.  The  total  weight  of  the  gold, 
xilvcr,  and  bronze  used  for  the  tabernacle  is  all 
stat«i  (Ex  ^'■*-^i :  and  the  weight  of  the  offering 
made  at  tlie  dedication  (Nu  7'*  eix-..).  And  this 
is  quite  in  accord  with  tho  style  of  the  elaborate 
summaries  of  weighta  which  tho  EgyiJlian  tivrilies 
used  to  reckon  up  at  this  period.  This  preciseness 
of  weighing,  however,  scums  to  have  been  lost  to 
the  Hebrews  in  Pol.,  as  theio  is  no  record  of  tJie 
weighing  of  metal  for  the  temple,  and  David 
mcntiona  quantities  in  tJio  vaj,nic!*t  manner  (1  Ch 
*22'*),  while  the  luiblt  of  using  the  balance  sioems  to 
have  n:vivtHl  in  the  later  and  more  commercial 
times,  to  judge  by  tho  frequent  mention  uf  it  in 
late  bonks. 

The  falsification  of  tho  balance  was  commrm 
among  the  Hebrewsoh  shown  by  continual  dcnunciu- 
tions  of  tho  practice.  In  I,<eviticuBJU8t  balances  nic 
enioined  (ID*),  aa  br  Ezokiel  (45"") ;  and  Amos  (8*), 
itlicah  (0'').  and  the  Proverbs  (11')  specially  inveiuh 
against  false  balances.  The  exaclQetts  of  the 
balance  was  even  considered  a  divine  matter,  as 
well  as  Urn  precision  of  the  weights  (Tr  10"). 
For  th<'«e  n-ferencea  to  tho  atandanls,  see  Wriohts 
AND  MF.A?iURES.  W.  M.  EuSDEBS  PjBTRlE. 

BALD  LOCUST.— See  Locust. 

BALDN£SS,  Io«s  of  the  hair.— Two  forms  are 
contrasted  in  l>v  13**^,  rvp,ji  or  crowu-baldneas 
(•t>a\dKpii)iia.  LXXI,  and  nrj}  or  foreht-ad  baldness ; 
the  Heb.  name  referring  to  tho  (ictitioas  appear- 
ance of  heitrht  which  it  gives  to  the  head  (dra^- 
'Xdrroifia,  I.XX ).  These  forms  are  also  diaiingui«hed 
by  Aristotle  [Hist.  An.  iii.  11.  8).  Baldness  did 
not  render  the  Israelite  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
thus  ditlcred  from  the  Uaheretk  faraath  or  spot 
of  the  contagious  parasitic  disease  Tineatonsnrana 
or  ringworm,  the  condition  described  by  Celsus  as 
oiihiaw!* :  while  the  other  form  of  »pot  menticned 
along  with  it  in  Lv  13|  Boha^  or  psoriasis,  is  not 
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oontftgiooB  (Lv  liP),  and  did  not  therefore  make 
the  aafierer  unclean.  Bnldne^  is  not  a  &i^  of 
old  ace  in  tlie  Biblo,  like  erey  boir;  bat  is  tc- 
nrdoa  aa  duo  to  excoBsivo  labour  with  exposure  to 
the  BWi,  u  In  those  employed  in  the  siege  of  T^-re 
(Ezk  29"),  among  whom  it  ma^  have  been  induced 
bv  tho  s&It  water  and  a  salt  Itah  diet,  auppoaed  in 
Sneiland  to  caum  baldness.  An  AraK  poet  oalla 
crown -bald  nesH  the  lialdnefui  of  nlavea,  while  the 
other  fonn  ia  called  noblo  baldness,  as  dao  to  the 
preosure  of  a  helmet.  It  was  to  be  a  aiini  of  the 
degrodatiun  and  servitude  of  backsliding  Israul, 
that  inatead  of  curled  and  dresaed  hair  tliey  were 
to  show  baldness  ( U  3"). 

*  Bold-head '  waa  a  term  of  ruproa<:h  (2  K  2^),  as 
was  ealvtu  among  the  Komans,  and  ^\axpit  among 
tlie  Greeks  (see  tiaetonitu  in  Cvj.  45.  3,  and  Arittto- 
phanes,  A'uftw,  fiiO;  Eqmtes,  550).  Syntwius  wrote 
a  defence  of  baldness  of  which  an  £ng.  tr.  waA 
pablished  by  Fleminc  in  1579.  A  mure  famous 
defence  ■van  Rucbald's  remarkable  alliterative 
poem  of  136  line«,  de  taudibiu calvitii,  each  word  of 
which  begins  with  the  letter  i'  (UomaTins,  Amphi- 
tAentro  HapUnt.  Soerat.  i.  290). 

BaldneMs  seems  not  to  bavKhf^ncnnimnn  in  Bibtc- 
landfl,  nor  is  it  very  frequently  noticed  among  the 
Jews  to  this  day.  The  name  of  KareaA,  father  of 
Johanan  (2  K  25"),  means  *  bald-head,'  and  KoraJi 
refers  to  baldness,  as  Lat  name  C'atvtu  (Gn  36"'% 
Ex  0*').  Possibly,  the  freoaency  of  ceremonial 
shaving  of  the  head  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  preventing  it.  This  rea.300  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotuB  for  its  rarity  in  Egypt  (iii-  12).  Mummy 
heads,  though  often  febaven  isea  Gu  41"),  are  seldom 
bald.  1  have  found  only  three  bald  heads  out  of  500. 
Egyptians  geniirallv  concealed  baldness  hv  wear- 
ing wigs,  and  one  female  head  in  the  Camh.  Mas. 
had  loclcs  uf  hair  gummed  on  over  the  bare  scalp, 
lu  Papyrus  Ebers  (c.  11.C.  1500)  there  are  eleven 
prescriptions  to  prevent  baldness.  But,  alUiuu^h 
tare  in  Kt^'■yl'^  ^■•'-'^  .\fri(--anus  says  it  is  common  in 
Bajbary.  ^luuy  uf  the  Kctp-  pricatn  wens  Kbavcn, 
and  ore  therefore  called  J-eJixt  or  bald-headed  ;  and 
perhaps  it  won  fur  contrast  that  baldness  disqanlitiod 
lor  the  priesthood  in  ler.  (Lv  Sl>*.  LXX).  sJthonk'h 
it  did  nut  preclude  them  from  partaking  of  the 
marred  food.  Even  shaving  the  head  was  for- 
biddi'n  to  the  priest  (Lv  2P).  A  similar  contract 
is  implied  in  the  prohibition  of  '  roiindinjj  the 
eomers'  of  the  head  (Lv  Iff")  among  ordinary 
Israelites  to  dUtingui^h  them  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  who  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular  form, 
as  til  at  of  Dionysus  was  cut  (Herod,  iii.  8).  The 
modum  Eg)-ptian.i  and  Bif>liari  adopt  asimilar  mo^le 
of  cutting  ;  white  thv  Pal.  and  Arabian  Jews  keep 
the  Ix!viLiial  custom,  and,  at  the  halahi  or  fin*t 
cutting  of  tiie  hair  at  the  age  of  four  years,  do  not 
out  the  comers  (Schochter,  JewiaA  Quart.  lUv, 
iL  16). 

Artifieial  baldness,  by  shaving,  was  a  sign  of 
mourning,  not  onlv  among  Uis  Jews,  but  amontj^ 
other  races.  Bion  a  comment  on  its  folly,  'masi 
attvitio  maror  levetur,  in  quot4?fl  by  Cii:ero  {Tuse. 
Ditp.  iii.  26).  In  thin  manner  Mardouiu.i  and  his 
army  mourned  for  Mosistius,  cutting  oH'  not  only 
their  own  hair,  but  that  of  their  horses  (Herod. 
ix.  24 :  see  also  Patroclus'  foneral,  //.  xziii.  4(i ; 
also  Odyaa.  iv.  198  ;  Seneca,  ilipuoi.  117G).  Micali 
bids  the  women  of  ^lareshali  molce  themselves  bald 
(!'*),  and  enlarge  Uioir  baldne^  as  the  ncslur  or 
neophron  (Egyp.  vulture),  uhioh  has  a  fcathcrltwi 
hcao.  BaldneaH,  proiluced  by  cutting  otr  the  hair, 
isasaoeiated  with  muuming  in  Is  15' 22i>,  Jer  48" 
le*,  Ezk  27",  and  Am  8'°.  ft  is  used  metnphorically 
for  muurntng  in  Jer  47*  and  Ezk  7". 


SymlKilifjii  baldnetw  bv  simving  was  tho  sign  of 
the  eipin-  of  the  Nazin'te's  vow  (Nn  6'").  At  the 
expiry  of  liis  row  iit.  i'aul  shaved  his  bead  at 


Cenchress,  and  he  fnlHllcd  later  tho  ritual  of 
purification  (Ac  18"  21").  Shaving  tn  connexion 
with  vows  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  thus 
the  peopto  of  Argos  shaved  their  heads  in  token 
of  tncir  vow  to  recover  Thynea  (llerod.  i.  82). 
Shaving  the  forehead  was  not  permitted,  to  the 
Jews  (Bvchorat  43.  3,  and  Sifre  on  Nn}.  These 
shaviugs  wore  essentially  representative  sacrilices ; 
in  the  usual  heathen  form,  thev  were  intended  to 
propitiate  the  deity  invoked.  The  Jewish  tom^ure 
was  partly  thanksgiving,  hence  the  hair  was  burnt 
in  the  tire  of  the  peaoe-offering  (Nn  ti") ;  it  was 
also  paitly  purificatory,  'as if  by  thi.%  deficiencies 
in  religiouH  service  were  cut  off  (Rabanus  Maur. 
</«  Vterir.  Jnat.  i.  3).  Hhaving  was  on  this  account 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  tlie  purification  of  Leviies 
(Nn  9*).  Among  some  races  partial  tonsure  is  a 
tribal  mark,  as,  for  oxample,  the  occipital  tonsure 
of  the  Philippine  /Ktas- 

The  primitive  Christian  tonsure  was  votive,  and 
was  falsely  suprnwcd  to  have  been  invented  hy  St. 
Peter  (Grog.  Tour,  rfs  gloria  Marti/r.  I.  28),  but 
really  dates  from  tho  5th  cenL  Tho  Petrinc  or  Kom. 
crown-tonsare  represented  tho  crown  of  thorns 
(Kaban.  i.  3).  The  KoAtont  or  I'uuHne  tnnsure 
was  total  shaving  or  close  crojiping  of  the  head, 
and  was  derived  from  Kgyi>t.  The  Celtic  or 
Jcihannine  tonsnre,  which  wa^i  a  shaving  of  the 
front  of  the  head  iji  front  of  the  ears  ana  vertex, 
existed  in  Spain,  where  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
4th  Council  of  Toledo  (Canon  xli.);  it  was  also 

frootisod  in  Celtic  Britain  (Gildas,  £pist.  ii.), 
reland,  and  Bcotlond  (Uede,  JJitt.  Ecct.  iv.  I,  v.  2), 
as  well  as  among  the  Saxons  [Apotlinaris  Sidouius, 
Spitt.  ad  iMjnprid.  vm.  1>).  It  was  prohably  the 
survival  of  a  pro-Christian  lodge  of  sen-itude,  «ji 
the  word  Maul,  '  bald-headed,'  for  servant  existed 
in  pre-Christian  times,  ma  in  the  names  MaoUluin 
and  Maoldamch.  Lucat-Maol  was  a  heathen 
antagonist  of  St.  Patrick.  Tonsure  of  women 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  St.  PanI,  Hbamefnl 
(1  Co  H*).  and  the  early  Church  decided  at  tho 
Conncii  of  Gangra  that  it  a  woman  polleil  her  head 
she  should  be  excommnnicatotl  (Socrates,  HJS  iiu 
12).    See  Barber,  Hair,  Shaving. 

A.  Macaurter. 

BALH  ("^^f  fM,  1»  yW :  LXX  pyrrlPij ;  rcsina). 
— It  is  impoaiiible  to  determine,  on  philological 
grounds,  the  substance  intended  by  fori;  and  as 
the  ancient  translatinna  do  not  agree  on  tho  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  it  must  remain  uncertain. 
The  substances  with  which  it  is  mentioned  ^tin 
37*,  cf.  43")  make  it  probable  that  it  was  an 
aromatic  gum  or  spice.  If  the  Hubatance  alluded 
to  by  Jeremiah  (8*"  46"  51")  be  the  same,  powerful 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  it.  It  was 
clearly  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gitead,  dealt  in 
by  Judah  and  Israel  (Ezk  27").  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  balm  tree  as  growing  in  Gilead.  It  is 
not  certain  from  the  exprossiomi,  '  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilend7'  and  'Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take 
balm,'  that  the  snbetance  was  produced  thi^rt!,  any 
more  than  from  the  expression  that  'Judnh  and 
the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants,  tliey 
traded  In  balm,'  implies  that  it  was  proiluced  in 
their  country.  Gilead  m'rs  an  indefinite  geo- 
graphical expression  for  the  district  stretchinfr 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  ttie  Euphrates  ana 
un  unknown  tixtsnt  soutlnvard.  A  ]>ortioD  of  the 
comnicrcu  of  Arabia  pa-sj^ed  througli  it,  and  spices 
and  lialniH  and  incense  formed  an  im|>urtaQt  part 
of  the  wares  earned  by  the  Ishmaelites  through  thb* 
territory.  Whether  the  substance  was  produced 
in  it  or  not,  Gilend  would  seem  to  have  l>een  an 
entr«p6t  for  it.  This  is  all  we  know  from  ScrijH 
ture  as  to  tho  sab^tance  or  substances  intendeil. 
Anv  attempt  to  identify  them  must  be  conjectural, 
and  he  who  hazards  a  guess  will  bo  largely  in- 
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Ilaenced  by  hia  oT»in!on  as  to  whether  IjuIiu  wok  a 
product  of  Gilcau  or  an  article  of  commerce  there 
Djitl  in  Fal.  If  we  aasninc  that  it  was  a  product  of 
Gilead,  vrv  have  uo  known  tree  in  that  region 
whtclt  produL-ett  a  mediciiml  aromatic  gura  or 
»T>ice.  Mastich  has  l)een  supTxjsed  by  wine  to  be 
Uie  substance.  The  tree  whtch  produces  it,  how- 
ever, although  abundant  along  the  coa^t  and  lower 
luountjiins  of  W.  Pal.,  has  not  been  reported  E. 
of  the  •Jordan.  The  author  scorched  for  it  In  Uie 
forcMts  of  Gileod  and  Baahon  without  Qadiog  it. 
Moreover,  tlie  lahmaelites  (Gn  37^)  brought  it, 
with  Arabiaji  gumH  and  BittceH,  through  (riluad  to 
Doth&n  on  their  way  to  Kgi,'pt.  Montich  ies  and 
dwajs  hna  been,  a  leading  product  of  Chios  and 
other  islands  of  the  j^tgcan  Sea,  and  woa  certainly 
not  a  product  of  Arabia.  PUny  [Nat.  Hut.  xii  30), 
indeed,  speaks  of  a  maAtich  produced  in  India  and 
Arabia, hut.  itwas produced bya  'iirirklyflhnib,'and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  gum  liomPistaciaLfntisntJi, 
L.  Id  other  places  he  calU  the  true  tnastich  rtsin  of 
Unti*k{xxvf.  22.  2Sl.  Heattributcs  to  it  a  long  list 
of  virtaee,  principally  astringent  and  detergent. 

Mecca  baUam,  tlie  product  of  Baltamoaendron 
Gileadenw,  Kth.,  and  S.  Ojoobahnmunt,  Kth.,  bus 
the  weight  of  tradition  in  it*  favour.  Jos.  {Ani. 
Vllt.  vi.  tf)  Mivs  that  the  Jews  believe  tliat  the  queen 
of  Hheba,  wlio  duubtleim  had  botanical  gardens  in 
many  places,  gave  Solomon  a  root  of  it;  and  wo 
have  evidence  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  lower 
Jordan  Volley.  Tristram  Bays,  '  From  Jericho 
Cleopatra  obtained  plants  fo'r  her  gardens  at 
Heliopolis;  an  imperial  guard  wels  placed  over  the 
gardcmi,  and  tvvicu  was  tliu  baltu  trt>u  eahibitod  in 
triumph  in  the  streets  of  Itome,'  It  lias,  however, 
now  disappt'iiryd.  The  pro«luct  of  these  trees  in 
known  in  Arabic  by  the  name  of  bainx&n,  from 
which  p&\iTafior,  baisamum,  baJatm,  and  bfilm  are 
probably  derived.  Tlie  haia^sdn  tree  is  defined  by 
the  Arab,  lexicopraplitfrfl  aa  '  a  certain  kind  of  tree 
or  fihrub,  re^cnibliug  tlic  cainphire  (^lenri't),  having 
many  leaver  inclining  to  white,  in  odour  reHem- 
bling  the  rue,  the  berry  of  which  b:u4  ao  oil  which 
is  more  potent  than  tb«  berry,  an  tlie  Wrry  is  thiin 
the  wood.'  Avicenna  Bpeaksof  itfl  properties  and 
virtues  at  length,  and  quotes  Dioscondcs  to  the 
effect  that  the  tree  'growsonly  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  which  i»  Palestine,  in  tlieGhor."  II o probably 
alludes  to  the  plantatiuiia  in  the  nuighWiirhiKKl  tif 
Jericho,  but  in  mistaken  in  su])[>o)>ini;  that  tlti)^  wom 
the  only  or  the  principcU  station  for  tlie  tree.  That 
Avicenna  does  not  confound  it  with  the  masticb  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  presently  says  that 
'  some  prefer  to  mix  this  nnguent  (gum)  with  other 
angncnte  (gums),  as  unguent  of  the  green  berry, 
and  unguent  of  camphire  {J^enfut),  and  unguent 
(gum)  of  the  raastich  tree.'  Balm  of  GilsAd  was 
formerly  much  used  even  in  Europe,  but  it  baa  now 
passed  out  of  the  phanuacopieiim. 

The  monks  of  Jericbo  have  adopfj^d  the  znkl-iktn, 
Balanitan  .'Effyptiarn,  Del.,  at  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
They  prepare  an  oily  gum  from  the  fruit  of  thi» 
Riiecics,  which  issolil  in  tin  coses  to  travellers  a^ 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  Is  atdd  also  to  bo  beneScial 
is  tlie  treatment  of  wounds  atjd  sores. 

G.  E.  Post. 

BALNUDS  {A  B<iX*-oi'ot,  H  BoXj^Ot},  1  Es  9".— 
BlNNUl  in  Kzr  lO*,  which  see. 

BALSAM.— iiea  BALM. 

BALTASAR  (liaXnu-V).  the  Greek  form  of  Bel- 
dliuzzar  in  Dii  6  etc..  Bar  !"• ".  and  also  of  Belt*- 
sliaiKzar,  Dn  -1.  etc.  Clearly,  tlie  names  are  confuted 
in  ignorance  ;  for  while  Vulg.  renders  both  names 
proniiscuouidy  by  Boltassar,  Syr.  renders  both  by 
Blit«hataaj.    Codex  A  in  Dn  pre»?nts  Viapracdp. 

J.  T.  Maiishall. 


BAHAH  (Elk  SO^I  is  the  Ueb.  name  for  '  High 
Placo '  (wh.  see),  and  ia  retained  by  the  EV  in  the 
second  half  of  this  rente  on  account  of  the 
etymology  given  in  the  first  half.  It  is  obviously 
a  couteuiptuouH  derivation  that,  the  prnpliet  means 
to  suggest ;  but  the  precise  point  of  it  cannot  be 
clearly  aacertained.  The  word  is  resolved  into  its 
Byllablea,  and  these  appear  to  be  iiluntilied  re- 
spectively with  two  words  meunini;  'come'  and 
'  what' ;  thus  :  *  What  (MaH)  is  the  Ba-mah  whero- 
unto  yo  come  (Ba)  ? '  Ewald  and  others  have 
fluppo.'ied  that  the  verb  '  come  '  (or  '  enter  ')  is  Uiied 
in  liii  uhicene  seuse,  with  an  allusion  to  the  iiiimoral 
practices  associated  with  the  worship  at  these 
sanctuariea  [of.  Ani  2',  Hos  4"'-) ;  but  this  view, 
even  if  adopted,  docs  not  remove  the  obscurity 
of  the  \-crBc.  A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  for  '  nianna '  in  Kx  16"  (see 
RV).  J.  Skinnkr. 

BAMOTH  (n^oj),  Nu  2I"  »*,  a  station  Id  the 
journey  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jordan,  probahlv  the 
same  as  Bamoth-UaaL,  Nu  2i*'  RVm  ('  the  liich 

El  aces  of  Baal '  AV,  RV),  to  wliioh  Balak  brouglit 
aloaiu.  Bamoth-bool  is  mentioned  Id  the  list  of 
citici  belonging  to  Kcultcn  (Jon  13")  alons  with 
Beth-ba&l-meon,  and  both  being  seats  of^BaaJ. 
worship  they  may  he  included  in  'the  high  places' 
of  Is  15';  but  the  reference  here  is  doubtful  {cf. 
Dillmann'snote  on  ttie  vp.rBf!  in  his  /mioA).  raz  ra, 
mentioned  on  the  Moabito  Stone,  1.  27.  as  restored 
by  -Mesha,  may  lie  the  same  as  Bamotb.  i'or  it* 
jmmtion  see  Exouus,  Kolte  of. 

A.  T.  CiiArMAX. 

BAH  (A  Bdi-.  B  Bo.vdK).  1  Es  &".— The  head  of  n 
family  which  cuuld  nut  trace  their  descent  from 
IsTticl  at  the  return  under  Zenib.  The  passage  in 
comipt.  Thecorresp.  name  in  tlie  lists  of  E»r  2^ 
Nell  /^  id  Tobiah  ;  but  in  l>oth  of  the  can.  books 
eonie  MSS  of  the  LXX  insert  a  name  i-ioi  Bwd, 
of  vrhich  Ban  may  be  the  equivalent. 

H.  St.  J.  TlIACKKRAY. 

BANAIAS  (Barofai)  1  Es  »»^Bknaiah  Ezr  10« 

BAND. — Tliree  words  of  different  origin  and 
inwiniiig  but  the  same  S[telling  are  all  found  in 
AV.  1.  Band^&nything  that  oin^.i,  whether  for 
confinemcut  or  for  strengthening.  The  licb. 
words  are  (a)  n^n  'AbhAik,  somethmg  twisted  or 
twined.  Job  39^"  'Canst  tbou  bind  the  unicorn 
(RV  *wiId-ox')  with  his  iMuidV  Hos  Il*'Idrew 
them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love* ;  so 
Ezk  3»4«:  hut  tr'  *eordii'  Jg  lo'»-  '*,  Pa  2"  118" 
I21>*.  It  is  tlm  word  tr*  'toreathen  (work)'  in 
Kx  28'*-  n.  94.  30  3ftu.  n,  ii.     (^j  t^^,  y^rf^  (^,3,,  y^^^ 

Dn  4'»-  *■,  Ec  ?*•),  anything  that  vnXi'  bind' 
whether  a  flaxen  rope  or  an  iron  fetter.  Jg  15" 
'  his  (Samson's  6axenl  bands  dropped  from  otf  his 
hands';  Dn  4"  'a  band  of  iron  and  brawt,'  fio 
Dn  4^,  Ec  1^.  (c)  ^jn  htbJiet,  a  rope  or  coid,  not 
for  binding  (though  Ezk  2-»*.  Job  41',  Est  I«)  so 
much  a^  fur  use  on  board  ship  {Is  33*^),  for  fatiiun- 
ing  tents  (Is  33**).  and  eepecially  for  measuring,  a 
meoflnring-line  (2  S  8'**,  Ps  TS"  etc.|,  In  AV 
hcbhelis  tr^  *  bands '  only  in  Ps  1 19"' '  the  bands  of 
the  wicked  have  robbed  me'  (where  'bandB'  no 
doubts* troops,*  by  mistTona*';  liV  'The  cordi*  of 
the  wicked  have  wrapped  me  round');  and  Zee 
11'-  ",  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  staves,  '  Bund.'*,' 
representing  the  brotherhood  between  Ju<Uh  and 
Israel,  the  other,  'Beauty,'  representing  the 
uuvBDant  made  with  all  the  people.  Ui)  rt^Sc  m/Jt-fih, 
the  pole  or  chief  jiart  of  tlie  yoke  tlint  binds  the 
oxen  together.  In  AV  only  Lv  26'»,  Ezk  34" 
(RV  'bars'),  (c)  njyy!  Knr^tbbnh  only  in  p!u.  = 
brmd^.  Is  &S*  'to  loose  the  Wnds  (RV  '  bonds ')uf 
wickodncBs ' ;  or  pttins,  Ps  73* '  there  are  no  bands 
in  their  death.'    (/)  xV:  »/ioji^r,   projicrly  eoin«- 
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thing  for  chastising,  henco  a  bond  for  carbine, 
Job  39*  '  wlio  Imth  loosed  the  bands  of  tlie  wifd 
OSS?',  I'd  2*  'Let  us  break  their  bands  aaundcr,' 
107»*,  Is  2S^  S*",  Jet  2*.  In  ttli  thi.»o  pas8ii{j;cii 
Amer.  KV  gives  'bonds,'  but,  EnK-  KV  retnint^ 
'hands,*  ancleven  turns  ' bonds'  into  'biindH'  in 
.ler  &•  27*  3o*.  where  this  ia  the  Heb.  word. 
iff)  nf^  mush^khah,  a  rope  to  draw  wicli,  only  Job 
iffi?^  *  or  loose  the  hands  uf  Orion  ? ' 

The  Greek  words  arc  {n)  iiap.6t,  something  that 
binds,  Lk  S*  Ac  !(P*  22*;  (A)  ovrStofibt,  some- 
thing thiLt  binds  clu«cl}^.  Col  2^"  'all  tlie  UkIv, 
being  siipptied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bandn ' ;  Hnd  (r*)  (tvKrrfpla,  that  which 
yokes,  only  in  Ac  ST"  the  fastening  of  the  ni<bl«r. 

In  nil  these  plocofl  '  bond '  wonltl  be  uncd  in  mod. 
Engltfih  ;  and  'bond 'is  quito  frci]uent  in  AV  ns 
tr*>  of  «omo  of  those  words,  esp.  Sf^fiit. 

2.  Hftnd=a  lint  strip,  &  ribbon.  (In  thia  sense 
b.  if)  fmin  French  fmuilf. ;  bnt  aa  the  Rtrip  or  ntriin 
wtmUl  be  used  for  biuUivif,  it  iraine  to  be  iduntified 
with  I.  Both  cnnie  ongiiiHlIy  from  hindan  'to 
hind ').  (a)  njl?  efypMiA,  '  a  lift,  tr^  '  band  *  only  in 
Ex  StP  'there  was  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the 
robe  .  .  .  with  a  band  (UV  '  bimliii;^ ')  round  about 
the  hole'  See  also  Headrand  {\h  3*'  only),  and 
SWADUUNOBAND  (Job  38"  only).  KV  gives  '  Wnd  ' 
for  'girdle,'  ^-ri  h'^g/iebh,  in  Ex  28*^  "■  "  29» 
Sfl*-  *•  ",  Lv  (T.  (6)  tcKotbt,  n  dogn  collar,  then  any 
collar  or  cliain  for  Uio  neek  (frequent  in  I, XX,  as 
Gn  -I I"  '[IMiarooh]  nut  a  gold  cA/iin  about  hiw 
[Joffeph'M]  neck,*  1  K  J2*  'Thy  father  made  oar 
voke  grievous'),  ^t^««*»  is  tr''  '"band'  Sir  B"  'her 
oondti  are  purple  lace.' 

S.  Hand  =  irooii,  company.  [TtH  origin  iFtdin^rult 
to  trace.  Dn  Can"*!*  says  that  tbo  compHiiy  of 
wjIdiiTd  formed  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  woa  cnlfed  a 
btmtitt,  from  the  retl  bandn  or  ribbon  worn  by 
them  OH  a  »ai»h  ;  but  I*ittr6  f^^ea  late  Lat.  bandum 
*  banner '  OS  the  original.)  The  Heb.  words  »o  tr-* 
ore  {»)  'ii^t  ttqaph,  only  pla.  and  only  in  ICzk  12'* 

but  gives  "hordes'  in  the  other  poHsagcs.  The 
wont  means  originally  the  mntj  of  nn  army,  Awyr. 
tiffitppu.  {h)  Ti;  tfidhudh,  from'h??!  to  penetrate,  fw 
a  band  invnding  a  country.     Tr'  "  bond  '  in  2  S  4', 

1  K  11-   2  K  U»  I3»-  »f  24>w,  1  Ch  7*  I2'*-  ". 

2  Ch  22'.  KV  retains,  except  1  K  ll**  'troop.' 
(e)  ^*^  Anyti=^atrengtli,  a  strong  army,  a  force; 
Xt^  'bamr  only  1  S  Ht™  {'a  h.  of  men.'  KV  'the 
lto«t')  and  Eir  S**  ('a  b.  of  sulditfre,'  so  RV). 
(rf)  Yi-i  V.f^f  {pep.  of  (rso]  *"  divide,  henoe  divided 
into  companies.  Only  I'r  3()^  *  The  loctista  have 
no  king,  yot  go  they  forth  all  of  tbem  by  bands.' 
(»)  ^iZQ  mah^neh,  the  ordiimrjj?  word  for  a.  'cftinp.' 
Only  Gn  32^  'Jacob  .  .  .  divided  the  people  .  .  . 
Into  two  bands'  (KV  'companicH'),  and  32"  '  and 
now  I  Am  become  two  bands' {KV  *  ronipanien'). 
(/)p»!Tn;Vi  =  '  head,' only  1  Ch  I?"  (UV  'headu') 
and  Job  1'^  'Tiio  Chalil.Tana  iraile  ont  three 
bands' (no  RV^).  The  only  Gr.  wordisirrnpa,  which 
WttJ"  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  cohort,  a  co- 
hort, which  when  complete  consisted  of  600  regular 
Boldiers,  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion.  Cohorts, 
like  r^menta,  hail  tluMr  diHtingiiinhing  namen, 
of  which  we  find  the  '  Itnlian.'  Ac  10',  and  the 
'Angiwtan,'  27'.  In  Jn  IS*- "  the  'band'  would 
not  conNiMt  of  n  whole  cohort,  bo  that  trrripa  must 
have  had  iH>nie  elasticity  of  usage  ;  cf.  2  Mac  8". 

'  Band '  as  an  intraus.  verb  occurs  Ac  23"  '  the 
Jewu  bHndetl  t«;;ylhor'  (Toi^ffoiref  vvTrpoiiijv,  mak- 
ing a  cuufpiracv  ;  the  won!  i«  used  of  the  rioloua 
assembly  in  Eplieiiua,  Ac  19**).         J.  Ua-stings. 

BAH1  (•»?)•— i.  A  Gadite.  one  of  David's  heroea 
<2  S  23»).  2.  3.  4,  Lcvites  (1  Ch  6«,  Neh  3",  of.  8' 
(  =  BInnuIof  Ezr8»andNeh  1U»)).  5.  A  Judahite 
(1  CU  9*).    6,  Ucad  of  a  family  of  retaming  exilcB 


(En-  2»  <=[BtnoiU  of  Neh  7"!  10*.  Neh  10").  7. 
Une  of  those  who  bad  married  foreign  wivcai  (F.zr 
10**).  The  utmost  uncertainty  prevailB  k»  to  tlm 
number  of  otTCurrencus  of  the  nam«  U.  owing  to  thi; 
cfiolusitm  between  it  and  similar  tiAine<.  See 
BiKNirt.  J.  A.  SEi,arE. 

BANIA8  (B  ItaMdr,  A  BaW,  AV  Buld),  1  Ks  S*«. 
— Ancestor  of  Salimoth,  who  returned  with  Ezra 
from  captivity.  The  name  dopti  nob  appear  in  thu 
parallel  lit^t  Lzr  8",  having  prob.  ilroiijn.Nl  out  from 
ite  resemblonto  to  the  prereding  nurt!  'simB'  (•*!). 

H.  St.  J.  Thackkray. 
BANISHMENT.  —  See    CliniBS   AND    PuKisH- 

MKNTS. 

BANK.— 1.  A  raised  earthwork  from  which  to 
storm  a  city,.  2  S  20"  *  they  cost  up  a  b.  against 
the  citv'  (^?75  ^IHtth,  from  S^?  to  raiw  np,  KV 
'mount\  eo2  K  lft=S  Is  37''  (Amer.  KV  'mound'). 

The  BVhsnchui^  'thtnt  cncminstutllcaatK  Lrendi  About 
thee.'  Lk  IIHS,  Into  'thine  enemies  thftll  ca»(  up  k  bank  ftluut 
thee,*  AlUiouffh  ihe  Kevifcn  did  not  naA  (rB«u(4«)t*»<it  with 
L  mnrf..,  T,  Wll;  but  ncce)>tcd  «v<iB«A*^<f  ■>f  TIL     Ua  th« 

This  meaning,  now  ohaol.,  is  nearer  the  orifjinal 
sense  of  '  bank '  than  the  next,  but  the  oldest  of 
oil  is  seen  in  Ca  5'*  KV  '  bauka  of  sweet  herbs.' 
2.  The  margin  of  a  river,  Heb.  (^r)  .isp  s/ijih/ih, 
'lip.'  Gn  41'*.  Ut  4«  Jo«  12=  :3"'  ",  2  K  2^,  E/k 
47^-  ",  On  12»*'  (KV  gives  '  brink'  at  Cn  41",  I)n 
I'i^  »,  'edge'  in  Dt  4«  Jo?  12»  13'-  '»,  leaving  tbo 
rrjit  nnrhonged,  and  turning  'brink  '  into  '  hank' 
in  Ezk  47*).  (A)  ^J  oAdfuih,  perhaps  meaninij;  'ctit 
away,'  Jos  3"  4",  Is  8',  always  of  banks  owr- 
Jtmccd.  (f)  ipj  (ace.  to  kcthihh,  ffcrfi,  .ti;)  gidh^nh, 
only  I  Ch  12'^.  aLso  of  banks  ovurllowed.  3.  The 
tame  of  a  money-changer  or  moiioy-dealer ;  then 
his  olficc!  or  Fhup.  It  occurs  only  I<k  10**  (Gr. 
rpirtfa,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  tahle).  KV  gives 
bankers  for  'exchangers'  in  Mt  25^  (Gr.  rpart- 
fiTTjt  (tirnt  T,  Wli]).  J.  Hastinos. 

BANNAB  (BdcFot,  AV  Bantiat),  1  Ejt  5*>.— A  name 
occurring  among  tin;  Levite*  who  returned  with 
Zenib.  The  namen  Hannas  and  Siulinn  answer  to 
Bene-Hodaviah  in  Ezr  2",  of  which  they  are  per- 
haps a  corruption.  The  cnrrc^nomling  word."*  in 
Neh  10*  are  'Shebaniah,  Hodiah^  i^ti^Wa. 'n^omd). 
H.  Sr.  J.  Thackeray. 

BANNEAS  (Boi'Miiat.  AV  Baanlu),  1  Ea  9^» 
Kf-NaIAII  (bitr  lO"],  which  ace. 

BANNER.  ENSIGN,  STANDARD.— 1.  S\-i  degd, 

'  banner,  standard.'  This  wiui  to  be  used  to  mark 
the  w?parate  place  of  each  tribe  in  the  L*amp  in  the 
wildemcBa  (Nu  2').  The  Shnlammite  in  her  Vauty, 
which  overcomes  tho  beholder,  i<)  compareil  (Ca 
G*-'")  to  forces  encamped  lor  posxihhf,  marching)  in 
order  under  banners  (n^^i-ip  katiHidgditUK).  A 
ilctjcl  is  proiM<rly  '  that  which  is  meant  to  be  suen' ; 
dafji'du  m  Aiwyrinn  being  the  common  word  for 
'  t«»  -lee.' 

2.  aj  n/f,  'ensign.'  possibly  means  oilher  thai 
which  MinM  (Off)  =  rw)  or  that  which  ia  lifted  «/' 
(90:  — Kri).  Tho  brazen  serpent  was  put  ujton  a 
n/f  (Nu  21'),  i.e.  jioKtibly  \\\ton  tlio  drgcl  of  one 
of  the  triliea.  Thu  common  ut'O  nmdu  uf  tlie  H€i 
waa  to  set  it  upon  somo  high  bill  a«  a  aignoi  to 
nawemble  [U  11"' and  I3»). 

In  Is  lui''i'They,  i.e.  the  Aasyrians,  shall  be  o-s 
when  a  fltandard-bearcr.  ntJ^Y  faintetb')  nearly 
all  modern  authorities  (not  Kv  text)  rumler,  '  .\s 
when  a  sick  man  pinctli  away.'  Thy  oM  rendering 
in,  however,  defensible,  if  we  may  supply  the  word 
'  heart 'i  CO  a^  odds,  'as  when  thu  Jieart  of  ii 
stnnrlnnl  -  bearer  fninteth.'  Again  in  Is  59" 
('  When  the  enemy  ahall  come  in  tike  a  llooJ,  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  eboll  lift  up  a  standaid  against 
mm ')  modern  scholars  allow  no  reference  to  a 
standard.  Vet  the  rendering  'tho  Siiirit  of  tho 
Lord  raiKoth  a  ntandard  n^ainKt  him '  niar  be 
defended  b>- It.  1 1>'. 

On  the  Aii^tyrinn  reliefs,  standards  are  sho>rn 
carried  into  battlo  bome  on  the  chariots  of  the 
Assyrians.  One  such  Btondard  (of  which  a  good 
eopTanuK  is  civen  in  Madnme  Uajjozin's  Assi/km, 
[».  2i}2)  lias  the  device  of  an  archer,  nrobH-bly  the 
god  AJMhur,  litandin),'  abovu  two  balls.  Thu  fact 
that  an  ensign  might  thu.s  be  a  rctigiou*  symbol 
civeK  jwint  to  Is  11'^  '[J'^  shall  set  up  an  uiuti^ 
tor  tho  nations.' 

The  Roman  standnrdii  also,  since  they  bore  tho 
image  of  the  emperor,  had  a  religious  character, 
owing  to  the  worship  paid  to  tho  emperors.  The 
Jews  regarded  Lhcm  aji  idols  {>]os.  Ant.  xvill.  iii.  I), 
and  thti  Uoman  soldiers,  on  one  oticaaion  at  Icafit. 
sacriliced  to  them  (Jos.  War,  vi.  vi.  1  ;  ro^J(roKr«( 
Tki  aijfialai  tti  ri  Upir  Kal  8ifi.tr v.  t^t  dpnToXor^t 
xirXyjt  d^rtKOtt  tOvao-f  alrTM  a^rMi}>  This  sacriHec 
was  offered  tn  honour  of  Titos,  the  emperor's  son, 
after  tbe  capture  of  the  temple. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BAHNUS  (Ba^-fotW),  I  Es  9**.— Either  Ujvni  or 
Ili.N.NUi  in  Ezr  10".    (So«  those  names.) 

BANQUET.— In  the  17th  cent  and  earlier,  b. 
frequently  signified,  not  the  general  feast,  but  the 
wine  that  came  after ;  not  eating  and  drinluug, 
but  drinking  only. 

'  Uriel);  in  tho  b*nqn»t  niilckty  ;  win*  enough 
CI(K)j>aU«'»  besllb  to  onnk. 

Bhaks.  Ant.  and  Uifop.  i.  II.  U. 

'  Wvll  (line  In  tb«  gnmX  rMJin,  biit  let  Uie  mtuUi 
And  buiqurt  b«  prtpft»d  hvn).' 

MMHiDcn,  (Tnnat.  ConA.  iU.  1. 

This  la  the  meaning  of  b.  wherever  it  o<«iir8  io 
AV,  Tho  Ueb.  and  Or.  words  are— 1.  -ip^T  mUhich, 
*  a  drinking,'  from  ■■w  'to  drink'  (Est  ii'- '*■«■■•  ^-- 1* 
0"  7»-  ^-  ■,  Dn  6'").  2.  ntv  ah&tKah.  Est  7»  '  So  the 
king  and   ilaman  came  to  b.'  (lit.    'to  drink'). 

3.  j::  ynji",  '  wine,'  Ca  2*  'He  brouglit  me  to 
the    l^queting    house'   (lit.    'house   of    wine'). 

4.  ffir/iTi>ffio»'=' drinking  together,'  Sir  32"  49'  'ali. 
of  wine' ;  1  Mac  16".  2  Miti:  -2".  fl.  wbrot.  'drink- 
ing' |Jth  12'"].  1  Mao  16",  1  P  4'  '  banqaetiugs  * 
{Itv  'carouFings'). 

The  only  poaiiible  exceptions  are  Job  41'  'Shall 
the  comiianiona  make  a  b.  of  him?"  (KV  'make 
traiGc  oi  him,'  Heb.  -tji  kdrah  *  to  bargain ' ;  ami 
Am  6'  'the  b.  (RV  'revelry')  of  them  (liat 
stretched  themselves'  (Heb.  Qjp  mirsSnh,  from 
root  ■=■  to  Hcream,  '  here  used  of  yells  of'  joy  '— 
Orelli).  But  in  these  paasagss  also,  tUougli  b. 
is  not  the  Itent  tr.,  ite  meaning  was  no  doubt  the 
same.    See  Feabt.  J.  UASXliJOS. 

BAPTISM— 

I.  TSBMIWUMT. 

(o)  IdUicLXX. 
(b)  lu  the  NT. 

n.  OTTitmi. 

(u)  Tlt«  Ciond  and  Ui«  Sea  (St  Faal). 
(6)  TlwDelngB(St  VtXft). 
it)  OUiarTrpMlPatrlaUc). 

ill.  PaniUL  AsmotrATioHs. 
(a)  Prowlftc  Unptlam. 
(^)  Jotin't  bspUain. 

IV,  Tin  HiaroRv  n*  CirKimav  BamsiL 
M  Tile  ItiKtitulnon. 
lb}  The  RT^ifirnta. 
{t.\  riia  Mitiixtar. 
(ft)  Tho  Bito. 

V,  TiiK  Ui>cTiiixc  or  CiiKitnaM  BAPnnc. 

I.  Tebmisolooy.— (ol  ^«  'Ac  LXX  Uieiuiiiiilo 
verb  j^djrrei*  w  frequent  in  the  sense  of  'dip'  (Ex 
l^"'',  Lv4«-"y*H*-^'-"  etc.)or'inimcrsn'(Job»"). 
The  tntomave  fia-rrifdi'  oocors  four  times :  twice 


literally,  of  Naaman  dipping  iu  the  Jordan  (2  K  5^) 
and  of  Judith  battling  (12^) ;  once  luotaphorically, 
i}  drafila  fu  ^arri^'.i  (Is  21');  and  once  of  ceni- 
monial  washing  after  pollution,  ^amfofuwot  6r6 
ptKpov  (Sir  31  L^4]*)'  'I'lm  usual  verb  for  cere* 
monial  washing  is  \ovred<u  (Lv  U"-"  i3»-w."-i«i 
lij*-»*-«  etc),  the  middle  voice  being  used  becanse 
tlie  anolean  person  performed  t)u4  cleansing  for 
himstilf.  The  active  is  used  of  Moses  wa.^iinR 
Aaron  and  his  sous  before  tlicr  exercised  their 
ministry  (Ex  20*  40'^  Lv  8"),  and  uf  the  Lord 
washing  Jcrus.  (Ezk  lf>*i.  But  ;ifl«'rtf<w  is  never 
Used  iu  the  LXX  of  any  initiator}-  rile. 

Of  the  two  cognate  sulMtaotives  ^g.-mffft6t  and 
fidwTur/ia,  neither  la  found  in  the  l^XX ;  while 
\otT0Of  occurs  thrice  (Ca  4«  0',  Sir  31  [34]**). 

[b)  In  (he  AT  the  use  of  pdwrtui  is  the  same 
M  in  tlie  LXX  (Lk  IG",  Jn  13*.  and  perhaps 
Kcv  !!)•',  where  the  reading  is  very  uncertain); 
Imt  the  iL-se  of^oiTTii'tti'  undergoes  a  great  chan^'e. 
A»  in  Sir  31^,  it  is  iLHcd  of  cereaionial  purtli- 
cation  (Lk  11*,  and  perhaps  Mk  "i*,  wliere  tiie 
reading  is  again  uncertain);  and,  as  in  U  21',  it 
is  used  motaplioricttUv,  vix,  by  *.'hrii«t  of  His  sullor- 
ings  (Mk  ll^-",  Lk'  12").  But,  with  these  few 
cvccptions,  jSairrifw  always  refers  to  washing  for  a 
religious  purpose,  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
rite  of  ablution,  '  baptizing '  iu  the  technical  sense ; 
and  in  this  scusc  Xot^w  is  not  used.  It  is  plain  from 
Lk  U**  that  in  itself /iarrifw  does  not  neoesaorlly 
mean  immersion,  na  Calvin  {liKiL  iv.  15.  19)  and 
utheni  aHseru  Thin  is  its  u-iuat  iimaning,  however; 
Pcilyhius  uses  it  of  ainkinc  ships  (i.  01.  ti,  xvL  B.  21. 
We  find  /Sairrii'ei*'  used  ooth  absolutely  (Mk  1*, 
Jn  !»•»  y-A».«  4«  etc.)  and  with  an  ace.  (Jn  4', 
Ac  8*,  1  Co  I"-"],  and  verv  often  in  the  passive 
(.Mt  3"-»*-",  Mk  16",  Lk  3-^',  Ac  2"  etc.).  The 
verb  is  soinutimes  followed  by  a  jiro|Hwitinn,  imli- 
catiiig  cither  the  ehtntni  into  which  («>  rif  'lopSdinjy, 
.Mk  I*)  or  tn  which  {<»•  ry  '\op5<Lvi}.  iMk  1* ;  i»  Man, 
Mt  3",  Jo  !>*■»]  the  immersion  takes  place;  or  tho 
ftid  or  wue  of  it  {tit  furdfotai^,  Mt  3^';  lit  &^tffip 
itiaprtQi',  Ac 2" J  tltTi^6rofui.Ti,ot,  MtSS'".  Ac8'*  ltf>). 

Uf  the  substantives,  both  ^avrufftot  and  fiaTrc<rfi.a 
are  found ;  and  tho  distinctioQ  commonly  drawn 
between  them  tm  lo  NT  nsa^  is  probably  conert ; 
but  Uieru  are  not  enough  uutances  for  a  secure 
induction.  From  Mk  7*  and  He  9"  we  infer 
that  liawTie^t  usually  meant  lustration  or  cere- 
[ricmial  washing.  Ho  6*,  witli  Epb  4''  and  1  L' 
3'-',  woulii  indicate  that  fidwrivna  vras  reserved  for 
baptUm  proper.  But  in  He  0'  fiairn^jftCtp  probably 
includes  Christian  baptism,  and  in  Col  2"  tlie 
more  difficult  reading  ^amo-MV  claims  attentioi]. 
JoK.  uses  ^rrur/ioi  to  detugnate  John's  baptiMn, 
and  pirrtstt  of  the  [H^rformancc  of  tlie  rite  {Ant. 
xviri.  V.  2). 

The  lAtin  VSS  and  Fathers  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  Laptismtis  and  bni>tisma.  The 
Vulg.  has  haptismus  pornitcntia  (Mlc  1',  Lk  3', 
Ac  13"  19*1,  hifftixtiia  JuamiLi  (Ao  1**),  vmtin 
l/apiirma  (Eidi  4°),  and  even  iHtptijfiiirtta  wlicuiH 
(^Ik  7*),  and  httptismalum  lioctrina  (lie  C'^).  A 
nflut.  nom.  bitptumiurn  w  found  iu  the  best  MSS 
of  tbe  Vulg.,  Mt  Sl'^,  and  in  various  other 
paosages  in  representative)!  of  the  Old  I^tln,  c.tj. 
Mk  10*  ■  [a  i).  In  Lk  20*  wc  liave  b^tptiamnm 
[f  Vulg.l,  baptismn^  (c  d),  baptis^ina  \c).  See 
USnsch,  Itaia  und  Vuitfata,  p.  27U.  C^rian  sotne- 
times  uses  both  baptutma  and  bapttsmns  in  the 
Home  pasaage  >vithout  change  of  meaning,  e.a.  Ep. 
Ixiiv.  11;  comp.  Ep.  Ixix.  2,  Ixr.  2,  etc  Twice 
in  NT  XouTfta*  ih  Uiied  of  Imptinm :  X.  tqv  C&trot 
(Eph  5").  X.  m\tyyivt9lw  (Tit  3*) ;  and  the  word 
ticcurs  in  no otiier connexion.  Itand  its  fHinivalent 
lamcrum  soon  became  technical  terms  in  tliis  sense 
{.luHt.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  61.  79;  Cypr.  De  Hob.  Virg. 
Z23;  De  Lapsis,  24,  vtc. ). 
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II.  VT  TVTES.— We  have  apostolic  ambonty 
for  liihUn;;  i\(a  trpc»  of  Clirutian  luptisii)  iu  OT 
history,  but  in  tiuitlier  ca««  are  tlie  aetiiUs  of  Uie 
type  qiiilP  wrtJiin. 

St.  Piiiil  Uikcw  the  laratttitm  boili{;  uiuk-r  the  cloud 
and  pofi^in^'  throii*;h  I  hi;  seA  lut  an  iniiL;.'t;ut  lMi[iti!ttii 
(1  Co  lO'-"):  whurc  Iwinji  undiT  the  clnud  |ii>inta 
to flahniersion,  vliUe  pa.-t=iu{j;  through  tho  !*cji  maj* 
fiigiiify  cnierhiDD :  or  (Ickr  well)  the  cloud  may 
typify  th»  KidriLunl  cluiiiuiiL  in  Inqilisiu,  and  the  sua 
tlie  iiiatvrial  elurncnL 

Still  more  exnrwwiy  St-  Peter  itinkcn  tho  Havinj*  of 
a  few  perMin*  tlimnyh  water  at  the  Flood  a  lii,niro 
of  the  Christian  rite)  I  I*3"-'°);  whore  the  water 
which  pureed  tlie  e.arth  of  itA  wielced  inhabitants 
bv  (IcMitin};  die  Ark  saved  ita  intnatcs,  Luther 
almost  inverts  thM,  when  ho  remarks  that '  bantism 
in  a  greater  delu;.'0  than  that  described  by  Moses, 
aince  ojore  arc  baptiicd  than  were  drowDMl  -by  the 

Utiyuuxl  tlieMf  two  we  need  not  go.  But  natrtatic 
writent  find  iKiptixm  typified  in  a  %'ariety  uf  thinpt, 
some  of  which  are  rumotu  enuu^li>  e.'/.  not  (.inly 
in  the  pasea^'e  of  the  Jordan  (Joa  3'')  ami  the 
oloomdn^  of  Naanian  (2  K  6'*),  but  in  the  river  of 
ParadiBe,  the  «*cll  revealed  to  Ua^ar^  the  water 
fmm  the  rock,  the  water  poured  upon  EUjuh'a 
oflfering,  etc.  etc.  'X'tii-tulliau  asserte  tliat  the 
primeval  water  '  brou^^ht  forth  abundantly  Uic 
niovint;  creature  that  hath  life'  (Gn  1"),  in  order 
that  tliere  uhould  he  no  difficulty  iu  believing  lliaL 
bantiKnial  watun*  can  {pvo  life  {De  Bajtt.  iii. ).  In 
ft  hke  i^pirit  pmphecieA  retipectinf^Chrititinn  iMipti^^in 
wore  found  wiiii  ^rrcat  freedom,  not  only  in  ^ech- 
arinh'fl  fountain  ...  'for  ain  and  for  ancleanness* 
(13*),  in  Imiiah's  promise  that  stna  red  as  scarlet 
aliall  be  white  as  snow  (!>*),  and  in  Ezckicl's,  'I 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  Hliall 
bo  clean.  ...  A  m-w  bt-!irt  also  wiJI  i  jr^vc  you, 
and  anew  Bpiritwill  1  put  within  you'  (Sfi^-^j.but 
orcn  in  the  hart  nnntm;;  after  tlie  water  brooks 
(Pa  42').  and  in  the  waters  breaking  out  in  the 
desert  (Is  3.>'j. 

Without  presuming  to  determine  anytliing  re- 
specting inteude<l  typea  and  prophecies,  wu  may 
safely  w\v  that  those  waaliing?  wlueh  were  renuireu 
by  the  Miwjiic  Law  aft  a  meanit  of  entering  or  re- 
entering tljB  congregation,  especially  in  ita  clo«fr 
relationn  with  J  ,  ha^l  considerable  analo'^y  with 
ChrLititui  baptism.  But  that  ts  a  very  uLlTerent 
thing  from  C^'prian's  sweeping  assertion.  Q}ioti- 
Cicunque  aqua  tola  in  scripttirit  tanctii  nomitiatnr, 
baptxama profdicatuT  {Ep.  LciiL  8) ;  and  this  he  applied 
not  only  to  OT  (U  IS"*-"  4a«),  but  to  NT  (Jn  4»- " 
T"-",  Mt  G«). 

UL  Pautial  ANTicirATioNs.— When  wo  ap- 
proach tlie  hixtor}*  of  tmptiKui  a*  a  rite  of  religioufi 
initiation,  we  ore  confronted  with  the  quiwtion, 
Where  does  the  history  begin  I  We  niay  cet  aside 
beaLhnn  baptiamn  an  ha\-in;/  no  hititario  connexion 
with  the  minjoct,  except  so  far  lu  ceremonial  abln- 
tiona  may  be  comtuon  to  tlie  liunian  race.  Bnt  n 
bapLi.«im  u'hich  prc^vailed  in  Iceland  and  some  pnrt-s 
of  Norway  h  wurtb  mentioning  as  a  partial  parallel. 
The  father  decided  whether  an  infant  was  to  he 
nurtured  or  expo-fcd.  If  ho  wlslicd  to  preserve  it, 
water  wa-t  pcmreil  over  it  and  a  name  given  to  it ; 
and  to  kill  it  after  thin  cKmrnony  of  Hdmiwiirtn  to 
the  ci'tiimunity  was  nmnier.  Alter  the  intrcdnn- 
tinn  of  Christianity  fr.  A.D.  1000)  thin  bapti^m  still 
contiuue<l  f»r  tHime  time  Kide  by  side  with  Christian 
baptism.  Omitting  pagan  lustrations,  wo  havo 
three  cwwpicuoiis  examples  of  the  rite,  all  originat- 
ing in  the  same  part  of  the  world :  prf>?ii-lyte 
baptism,  John's  baptism,  and  Christian  baptiam. 
Which  of  these  throe  i.s  chronologically  the  lirwt, 
and  therefore  the  possihiu  suggu»ter  of  one  or 
bath   of    the   otliens?     'I'his    ([uestiun    was   very 


hotly  debated  in  the  ftrst  half  of  tlie  l&lh  cenL 
on  controversial  grotuds,  to  find  arguments  for  or 
againut  Infant  bApUam  and  sacramental  duotrine. 
In  the  lUtli  cent,  the  question  hao  betm  examined 
witli  less  heat,  and  of  late  ha-<  droj.peil  out  of 
notice.  The  monograpli  of  Schneckenhnrger,  Uehfr 
dot  Alter  der  jwliachtn  I'Tostlyt^ntitu/r.,  Rertin, 
1829,  is  Blill  quoted  as  tlie  leading  authority  on  the 
subject.  Matstchcth  (t(r\m,  the  Talniudic  auUiority 
on  pioeelytes,  or  Scptvm  LiOri  Talmmlici  jmrvi 
Jiicrosolt/mitani,  wils  published  by  Kiiehheim, 
I-rankluVt  a/.M.  Ififil. 

(u)  friisi-lytc  iiaptUuu — According  to  the  teaching 
of  later  Judaism,  a  stranger  who  desired  to  become 
a  PruKelyte  of  Uie  Covenant,  or  of  UighteousiMSs, 
i.e.  in  the  falleet  sense  an  Isr.,  must  be  circomcisoa 
and  baptized,  and  tlien  offer  a  sacrilice;  ciroum- 
ouion  alone  wa^  not  enough.  Three  of  those  who 
had  instnictcd  t!ic  stranger  in  the  Law  became  his 
'fathers'  or  sponeorA,  ami  took  him  to  a  nool,  in 
which  he  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  wliile  ttie 

f^iat  conmiaiidtiienlA  of  the  Law  were  recite«l  to 
lim.  TlieMc  ho  prouii»cd  to  keep.  Then  a  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced,  and  he  pfiuigetl  beneath  the 
water,  taking  care  to  bo  entirely  eubmerged.  In  the 
case  of  women,  baptism  and  sacrifice  were  the  things 
required  to  admit  them  to  the  full  privileges  of  Isro^ 
But  for  ))oth  mate  and  female  proeelytes  saorifioe 
was  aboliblicd  after  the  destruction  of  tlio  temple. 

That  thii«  baptism  of  prunt'lytes  is  not  nn  original 
feature  in  Judaism  u  miiuift»f.  The  ILibbiri  indue«l 
found  a  trace  of  it  in  Jacob's  command  to  his  house- 
hold, '  Put  away  the  strange  giMJs  tliat  are  among 
you,  and  purify  your»elvo«,  and  change  yonr  gar- 
ments* <Gn  35');  and  even  in  God's  coiumaud  to 
Moses,  *Go  onto  the  people,  and  sani-ttfy  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wuidi  their 
gftrmeDts'  {Ei  10"),  where  the  people  to  be  snncti- 
ned  are  certainly  all  Jews.  Wlifjn  'tlie  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  c&ino  down  to  bathe  at  the  nver ' 
(Ex  2*),  thifl  also,  the  Talra.  said,  is  to  bo  regarded 
OB  the  baptizing  of  a  proselyte.  But  we  may 
safely  assort  that  there  is  no  mention  of  pra^elvte 
baptism  anywhere  in  OT  or  in  the  Apocr.  NT 
Li  equally  silenL  .\nd  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Josephus,  Fbilo,  and  the  older  Targuniii.tM  are  pilent 
aW>;  and  there  u  little  more  than  a  probable 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Mi«Iiiia,  None  of  too  early 
ChrUtian  writere  seem  to  know  anything  about  it ; 
and  this  is  specially  notable  in  tlie  case  of  those 
who  have  duseusmed  Judaism,  or  baptism,  or  both, 
e.g.  Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr,  and  'leriullinn.  I<et 
us  admit  that  the  Kourth  Bo«jk  of  tliu  Sifn/liine 
Oracl-a  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  the  line,  h 
wvranoU  "KoiicaaSr  t\cp  Uttat  dfi-douri  (Ifi4|,  refers  to 
proselyte  baptism;  and  that  Arnari  refers  to  it 
also,  when  he  saj^  of  one  who  is  a  heathen,  Stiw  Si 
di>ci\ii^9  rA  TdSot  fitfioMM^t^v  nre  koJ  V«Tt  r^  6m 
Ktkl  KoXuTot  '\aviatot  {Dist.  Epirt.  IL  9) ;  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  Elhiopie  VS  of  Mt  23"  'yo 
compass  sen  and  land  to  bftptize  one  pruselyte,' 
is  beyond  qnestion.  NcverthcleRs,  tlic.'fe  tVree 
authorities  do  not  bring  ns  much  (if  at  all)  earliiir 
than     the    2nd     cent.  ;    and    thnt    at    that    time 

Jirtrselytes  were  Iwptized  on  their  admission  to 
ludai-im,  is  not  in  dL'<pnt4}.  Wliat  is  wanted  is 
direct  evidence  that  before  John  the  Baptist  made 
»a  remarkable  a  use  of  the  nte,  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  all  proselytes  submit  to  baptbm ;  and  such 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  really  doubtful  It 
is  not  creiiible  tliat  the  baptizing  of  prosclytf-s  was 
instituted  and  made  osseutial  for  their  udmission 
to  Juilaism  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  institution 
of  Christian  ImpLmn ;  and  the  supposition  that  it 
wa.H  Iwrrowed  irom  (he  rile  enjoined  by  Christ  is 
inuM^irrnw.  From  the  infancy  of  Christianity  the 
hostility  of  tlie  Bynagogne  to  the  Cbuich  was  such, 
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that  tiie  mere  fact  that  baptism  was  nniverwilly 
knuwn  n^  lUo  rit<!  by  wliicli  UentUtw  ivcro  adinittoil 
to  the  Christian  eom^monity,  wouM  have  mode  it 
iinpoMHiblc  for  Jews  to  accopt  it  as  the  rite  for 
adinittin-.'  Gentiles  to  the  Jewiwh  community. 
Againi^t  a  consideration  of  this  kind  the  ftilcnce 
of  Scripture  und  uf  JiMephtis  and  I'hilo  is  nf  little 
weight;  it  is  one  more  instance  of  thu  donj^er  of 
the  iirpuiient  from  silence.  No  passoKe  has  been 
pointcil  out  in  either  Jo!(ej>Utia  or  Philo  in  which  it 
wonhl  have  been  nece&ftary,  or  eren  natorol,  to 
mention  proficlj-te  baptism;  and  the  some  maybe 
said  of  aeripturc.  llie  sabjeci  is  nut  montioued, 
because  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it-.  In  the 
Mi$hnA  it  is  etat«d  that  tlie  school  of  Sbamniui 
allowinl  a  Gentile  who  waa  circmneiBed  on  tli«  <>>■« 
of  the  Vna»ovQT  to  icash  and  partake  of  the  paRclial 
lamb,  while  thu  hc^iooI  of  Hilkl  did  not;  aiid  thiM 
points  to  the  wasliing  of  prut*«iyte<  as  a  cuatomarj' 
aocompauiment  of  circumcision.  But  what  may  be 
regnrded  as  conoliLsive  Is,  that  the  baptizing  of 
proselytes  would  fojlow  of  necessity  from  tho  rcj::u- 
IaCion»  which  ret^utred  a  Jew  to  bathe  in  onler 
to  r««ovcr  IjcviLieal  purity  (Lv  11-15,  Nu  19). 
Judariis  quotidie  larat,  juut  iptolidie  inqmnatur, 
jtayH  Turtnliian  {De  fi/ipt.  xv. ) ;  and  a^in,  Omnihiis 
lictit  memttris  lavtt  quotulie  Inraci,  nurtqwtm  tmncn 
mundus  est  {De,  Orat.  xiv.).  ]f  the  mere  possibility 
of  contact  with  poUntion  reiniirea  pnch  purification, 
how  much  more  would  one  moio  had  tivoS,  in  heathen 
pollotion  require  a  complete  purification  before  he 
was  admitted  to  full  mcmberBhip  in  tho  House  of 
Israel.  Moreover,  it  should  be  notM  that  the 
tLUtliorilios  miotic!  above — the  Sihtjlline  Orndrji^ 
Arrian,  and  the  Klhiopic  VS — all  nii^iitiun  bajili.xm 
a»  the  i«ign  of  change,  and  say  nothing  about 
circiimciiion.  The  reason  for  which  possibly  i^, 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  sacrifices,  baptism 
was  the  only  rite  which  was  applicable  to  both 
sexes ;  and  the  large  majority  of  proselytes  were 
women  (Kraus,  Enr..  d.  Utrist  Alterth.  i\.  p.  82,**). 
Everj' Gentile,  whetlierraan  or  woman,  who  tnw^me 
a  Jew,  wan  puritied  from  heathen  pollution  by 
immersion. 

About  the  other  hypothesis  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Assume  that  baptism  for  proselytes  was  a  wcfl- 
established  cuatom  when  Jolin  be;^;an  to  prwu^h, 
and  we  have  an  obvious  reason  why  John  adopted 
the  rite.  Not.  that  ihi!!  wa»  his  only  rp^ton ;  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  ciutoui  wom  of  any  iiillueuce,  tt 
was  a  reconimenilation  and  not  an  objectiotL  And 
the  Kome  arg:ument  applies  to  Christian  IwiptLsm, 
which  becomes  more,  and  not  less,  inteili-^rible 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  preceded  by  baptism 
for  proMlytes  and  the  baptism  of  John. 

LmERATOKK. — For  Ui«  atitiudant  Itteraliirn  on  th«  anhjcct,  ind 
for  nhrener*  to  theTalni..  »ea  EiIeraheitD,  Lift  ami  TimttK^/tSt 
iSfnlaS,  U.  App.  111. :  Schurwr.  lIJi'  n.  II.  I  SI,  p.  119;  U«nn«, 
SB  xlt.  p.  2M.  Ist  ad. ;  1cm  full  io  Sud  sd.  y,  Wa. 

(i)  The  Baptism  of  John, — AlthonRh  thnre  is  no 
doubt  that  Uiplinm  weis  a  Jewish  rit^.*  of  initiation 
before  ■John  bu'^an  to  preach,  yet  the  history  of 
baptism,  BO  far  oa  direct  evidence  is  concerned, 
begHn^  with  him.  That  he  who  derived  his  title 
from  it  {o  iflawTlfW,  Mk  G'*->«;  i  ^a^iar^i,  Mt  3', 
Mk  8*  Lk  7",  Joa.  Ant.  xvin.  v.  2)  nnule  u»o  of 
the  rite  in  preparing;  Israel  for  tho  kingdom  of  God. 
is  on  historical  fact  bcyomi  dispute.  And  we  need 
not  donbt  that  in  uslnj;;  it  he  was  infliirnced  by  the 
luvitieul  purilicatiunH  mijoined  by  the  I^w  and  by 
the  bapli-in  of  proselvtcs.  But  hh  baptism  wa's 
dilTerent  from  both.  It  is  e^^dent  that,  if  it  had 
not  hmi  epocia!  oharacteristics.  he  would  not  liavo 
received  a  special  name,  and  his  right  to  administer 
it  wonld  not  have  been  challon{.'ed.  His  ba[jli>'rn 
differed  from  the  washings  presirril)ed  by  the  I,aw 
in  these  three  respects— (1)  Tliey  were  acts  of 
lostration,  restoring  a  man  to  his  normal  condition ; 


hid  was  an  act  of  preparation,  leadln*;;  a  man  to  an 
entirely  new  conilitiou.  (2)  The  man  levitically 
nnetean  baptized  himself,  like  Nnaman  in  the 
Jordan:  the  penitents  who  came  to  John  M'ere 
baptized  by  him.  (3)  The  lep'al  wasliin(,'s  merely 
oleiuiscd  from  levitical  uncloanncss ;  liis  was  a 
symbol  and  seal  of  munil  piirllication.  The  moral 
preiKinition  required  by  John  la  jxiitited  out  in  the 
r^i  sIiTC^*  iuiuoiTur!}  xpoiKxtKuSaft^inji  oi  Jos.  iAnt. 
XVIII.  V.  2)  as  plainly  a«  in  the  ^ArTusfi^  furaroiat 
of  Scripture  (Mk  1*.  Lk  3*).  Tho  spirit  of  rei>ont- 
ance  waa  assumed  with  a  new  to  remission  of 
sins. 

John's  baptism  difTercd  from  proselyte  baptism 
in  beins  administered  to  Jews.  The  meaning  of 
the  chulenge,  'Why  tlien  baptizest  thou?'  (Jn 
1*)  seems  to  be,  *  \Vliat  right  liost  thou,  who  art 
neitlmr  tlie  Measiah  nor  tlie  Prophet,  U>  treat 
Israelites  as  if  they  were  proselytes'  Jews  are 
Gt  for  the  Messtauic  kingdom  without  any  such 
puriScation.* 

And  wliilo  John's  baptism  differed  from  these 
Jewish  rites  on  tlie  one  hand,  so  it  difTcred  from 
ChriMtian  baptism  on  the  other.  This  dilluri:uco 
was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  B^tptist  himself. 
'  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  tmtrr  unto  nipentance 
.  .  .  he  shall  bapti/e  you  with  Uie  Holv  HhtnH' 
[Mt  3"1;  *  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
wnt-fT,  he  said  unto  me,  L'pon  whomsoever  thou 
uhatt  sec  the  Spirit  desceniling  and  abiding  upon 
him,  the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  uith  tht  llolij 
Spirit'  (Jn  1";  comp.  our  Lord's  words,  Ac  1* 
11'").  And  that  this  difTerence  waa  regarded  as 
essential,  is  shown  bytbi-  factUiat  Kphraian  disciples 
who  had  received  John's  bnptiHiu  were  nduiptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  U\ing  on  of  hands 
by  St  Paul  (Ac  19»-*).  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  in  con- 
trastine  John's  baptism  with  Christian  baptism, 
says,  that  the  former  '  bestowed  on/y  tiie  rciiiiiHion 
of  .lilts'  {Cfiiarh.  XX.  S;  cump.  iiL  7).  Hut  theni  Is 
nothin<;  in  Scripture  to  show  that  it  bestowe<l  tliat, 
Tertnllian  pointK  out  that  '  Iviptism  /or  Uie  re- 
mission of  tiins'  refers  to  t^/titure  remission,  wliich 
was  to  follow  in  Christ  (/)«  Bant.  x.).  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  John  «  baptUm  hod  coti- 
f^TTod  reiiiisjiion  of  sins,  Jesus  would  have  aub- 
mitt&d  to  it.  Its  main  aspect  was  preparation  for 
the  kingdom  of  (>ud ;  and  in  this  aspect  it  fittetl 
well  into  the  opening  of  Chrint's  nnni»try.  To 
everyone  else  this  prKjiaratory  art  was  a  iMcptism 
of  repentance.  The  .\le*aiah,  who  neiyled  no  re- 
pentance, could  yet  accept  the  preparation.  By 
iticnns  of  this  rite  tho  people  were  coiweerated 
to  n.'cvivo  salvation,  and  lie  was  eonsooratod  to 
bestow  it. 

We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  the  disciples  of 
•lejtus  baptized  many,  and  that  this  led  to  an 
inaccurate  statement  tliat  Jesus  Himi«elf  baptized 
(S**  4'-').  As  to  the  nature  of  thin  bjiptLim  wn 
are  told  nothing;  but,  if  not  idpntical  with  tho 
baptism  of  John,  it  would  be  more  akin  to  that 
than  to  Christian  bapti^tm.  It  was  preparatorv 
and  not  perfecting,  symbolical  and  not  sacramentaf. 
The  arguments  of  Tertullian  on  this  jwdnt  arc 
weighty  l/->e/Jtfu^  x.-xii).  Was  Christian  baptiMii 
possible  until  Christ  ha<l  died  nntl  risen  again  * 
The  theory  that  this  early  baptism  by  Christ's 
disciples  was  the  b:ipti«<m  of  the  ^o^pel,  but  tlt.at  its 
fnll  effects  renininod  bitent  until  after  the  re»nr- 
reetion,  is  not  helpful ;  and  to  suppopo  with  IVt*r 
Lombard  that  it  was  fn  namiru  JrinHatii,  seUv'et 
in  «1  formd  in  qii&  bnptizavmtnt  paatta  {Sent.  iv. 
Dint.  ill.  7),  is  utterly  unreasonable.  When  John  waa 
put  into  prison,  Jesus  Himself  continued  John's 
lirrtHchini'.  '  He  come  into  (ialiter.  preachii]};  the 
go:4pel  or  Coil,  and  saying.  The  time  is  fiiliilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ut  hand  :   repent  ye ' 
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(Mk  P*-").  Is  it  improbable  that,  wItUe  Cbrbt 
continued  the  preacliin^  of  Johot  HU  disciple.^ 
coutiuuccl  the  Daptisni  of  John?  In  that  ca^e 
there  is  no  n«ed  to  raUe  the  question  whether 
thej  baptized  'into  the  aainc  of  tlie  Lord  Jestu'; 
for  John  C'ert.iiiity  did  not  do  fK>.  Id  ftny  case 
it  ia  improbable  that,  at  a  time  wliea  the  dis- 
ciple* bad  suoh  inadequate  vieWH  of  the  olHce  of 
Josus,  they  woitld  biiptize  into  Hut  namt*.  ThLi 
bftptiiim  wa&eertuiiilv  not  xcaompaiiied  hy  l)ie  ^'ift 
of  the  Spirit :  '  for  trie  Spirit  was  not  vet  nireti ; 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified'  (Jn  1^}. 
And  it  is  to  bo  notrd  that  neitlier  in  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve  not  in  tha.1  of  the  Seventy  it  there 
any  command  to  baptixe  {Lk  fl'-*  10»").  That 
uniUalon  is  intelti;;ible,  if  tJiis  early  baptism,  like 
that  of  John,  was  merely  preparatory,  a  symbolical 
Act  oonferrin^  no  grace.  Hut  the  omi&sinn  would 
be  itranj^e  if  there  v^ns  already  in  nse  a  rite  equal 
in  eflloacy  to  the  baptism  ot  the  gospel.  Until 
Christ  bad  died  and  risen  a}^in,  and  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  His  disciples,  no  such  baptism  by  them 
was  pojiHible. 

iv.  TuE  History  op  CnnisnAX  Baptism. 
—  This  subject,  as  treated  in  NT,  may  be 
diacusjted  under  fonr  heads — [a)  the  Institution, 
lb)  the  Kecipienta,  (c)  tha  Minister,  {d)  the 
lUCe. 

(a)  The  InntUution  of  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 
dated  from  Clixist's  farewell  commana, '  Go  ye  and 
make  di.M:iples  of  all  tlie  natioti.-^,  baptizing;  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sun,  and 
nf  the  Holy  Chott'  (Ml  ii<'»).  This  command  the 
Twelve  do  not  attempt  to  carry  ont  nntiJ  they 
are  free  from  the  earlier  charge  (Lk  24").  But 
directly  they  have  '  been  clothed  with  power  from 
on  high,'  I'eter  begins  to  exhort  the  people  to 
'  repent,  and  be  bft]>tizcd  in  the  name  of  Jesns 
Christ  unto  the  remission  of  their  «ins'  [Ac  2^). 
and  wfih  verv  great  sQC«e^».  But  here  we  are  at 
once  strack  oy  the  fact  that,  lu  spit^u  of  rhr)>'l.'H 
command  to  luiptize  into  the  name  of  the  Trinitv, 
no  mention  is  uiitde  of  the  Trinitv,  but  only  of  '  tfie 
name  of  Jexud  Christ.'  And  this  Qrst  and  important 
record  of  ChrUtiaii  baptisms  doea  not  stantf  alone. 
The  Sauiaritaos  who  were  converted  bv  PldHp  were 
'baptized  into  thfi  name  uf  the  Lord  Ji-kujs'  (Ac 
8'*).  I'ulcr  .it  Cn-aarea  commanded  that  Cornelius 
and  those  viith  him  Hhouhl  be  '  l>aptized  in  the 
name  of  Jc«ns  Christ*  (10**).  And  the  Epho«ian 
disciples,  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
suJticiency  of  John's  baptism,  were  'baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (10").  Moreover,  there 
is  no  mentinn  in  NT  of  any  one  being  baptizet! 
into  the  name  of  tliu  Trinity ;  and  the  r.xpn'iwiiiti 
'bnptizml  into  Christ'  (Uo  C*,  (lal  3";  eomp. 
1  Co  !■*  6")  is  more  in  liannony  with  the  pajfsages 
in  the  Acta  than  with  the  divine  command  aa  re- 
corded Mtas"-.* 

Various  explanations  of  these  ittatementa  in  the 
Acts  have  been  suggested. 

(1)  Thb  baptism  into  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Climt  is  thai  which  was  praclibed  by  Christ's 
dbciples  during  His  miuiutry  (Jn  4'**).  Having 
been  aucostomed  to  this  form,  the.v  continued  to 
use  it  '  probably  through  life,'  although  Christ 
had  esitres^ly  ordered  the  Trinitarian  form,  ami 
althoQj:n  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  alw-iy;  imparted 
when  tliis  Imperk-ft  form  was  employed,  whereas 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  always  aooorapauied  liaptism 

•  It  !•  wnrtli  n'tlif^  Ihstln  *1l  Ih"  ln»Utic^a  of  I>apli*ni  'In' 
or'ln^>  itif  na>Tii-'  ihf  vtrb  iit  In  th«  lAtMyv.  Cicn|it  )ii  Uie 
oriipnal  cliitnc'*,  ih-  [ilirmM  '  to  l«;>ll«i  intu  the  Dam«'  (t(«s  not 
occur;  <t  I*  aIwavk  'Ui  be  haptiurd  Uito  the  ujue'  or  'In  thit 
S>in«.^  Till*  li'UJ*  (rod  of  1  Co  1»  »Uo,  vUeir  ^i  ri  itf  ■•*>>« 
/•rnra  b  *  talxc  iwIIdi;,  ud  ifitttrMim  INAIIC*  J^j>tt. 
Vuif,  Arm.)l«richt.  In  tli*  Rut^rn  ChurcbM  tb*  (oTinuU  is 
nov  '  1  Uiptiiellnx.'  but  StwnXtrtii  *  i«i<)<r  TM  Wifb:  and  Wua  la 
protnAtr  luor*  ancient  ttaoii  tha  Wt-*Uni  fomitiU  fsitiilur  to  vm. 
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in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  [DkL  of  Chr.  Bioff.  L 
p.  ii)).  This  is  scarcely  credible.  The  Ephe«i(»n 
disciples  were  rehaptiied  because  their  oiigiiml 
baptism  was  inadequate.  Can  we  suppose  that 
they  then  received  &  baptism  that  was  also  de- 
fective! And  Would  the  disciples  have  adhered  to 
a  form  which  ex perieuee  proved  to  \m  Ibkh  uniformly 
eflicncious,  even  if  we  alk>w  that  thev  would  ignore 
the  express  eommanrl  of  Chrh%t7  It  is  admitted 
tliat  thia  inferior  form  of  liaptism  wont  out  of  nse 
at  an  early  date^jierhaps  soon  after  tlio  First 
Gospel  became  curnmt. 

(2)  Baptism  in  tlie  name  of  one  PerBon  nf  tha 
Trinity  is  virtually  bapti-nm  in  tlie  name  of  tha 
Trinity,  and  is  valid.  Thi»  seems  to  1w  the  view  of 
Aiiihr<jf,e'  Quod  vrrf/o  titmtmn  /uenit,  eTjn-essvnn 
tut  Jidf..  Cum  enim  dirifiir:  In  nomine  Domini 
nostri  Jetm  Christi,  per  unifatf^m  twminit  init>lctmn 
mytttrium  ejt:  tu-c  a  Chrisli  baptismaie  Spiritus 
irparatur.  .  .  .  Qui  tm»m  dut-erit,  TrinittUein 
tignavU.  Si  Chrisfum  dieas,  et  Dcum  Patrem  a 
quo  unctu!  eat  fitiiu,  et  ipaiim  t/vi  unctus  est 
Fitium,  tt  SptrUum  Sanctum  quo  unctut  e*t  dtiig- 
naati  (De  Spiritu  S.  i.  4.  43,  44;  Migue.  xvL  7  J  4, 
71o,  where  see  note  a).  Ambrose  is  here  comment- 
ing on  Ae  18';  and  it  in  rash  to  say  that  'he  is 
probably  speaking  of  the  confession  oithe  recipient, 
not  of  the  fonnulo.'  Bede  nndenitands  Ambrose 
to  be  writing  of  the  baptiuual  fonuula,  and  acce[>Ls 
the  solution  that  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Chri-Ht  is  really  in  t!»e  name  of  the  Trinity  (^'wyirr 
Acta  Exp.  X.  is  i  Mignc,  xcLi.  970).  See  also  rutc-r 
I^ombaru  (StTit.  iv.  l/ijit.  iil  4),  Hugo  Victor  [De 
Sacram.  L  13|,  and  Aouinan  {Sitmma,  iii.  66.  6). 
This  view  was  coniirmed  by  the  Council  of  Frejoa 
(A.D.  792),  and  apparently  by  Pope  Nicholas  i. 
(t^£»t^-B&71  in  his  licjwonsa  ad  Bulyarta. 

(3}  When  St.  Lake  says  that  people  were ' 
'baptized  in  (or  into)  the  name  of  the  i^rd  Jesus,' 
he  is  not  indiwitins  the  formula  wl-.Rih  w.is  used  in 
baptizing,  but  \»  iiitruly  sljiting  that  mich  perwms 
were  baptized  as  acknowledged  Jesus  to  ue  the 
I/ord  anu  the  Christ:  in  sltort,  lie  ia  aimply  telling 
ua  that  the  baptitim  was  Christian.  N\'lien  I'elcr 
heals  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
temple,  the  fonn  of  the  words  u>cd  is  quoted  :  '  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chri-it  of  Na/aruth,  walk,'  No 
such  form  of  wonls  is  quoted  in  any  of  the  passages 
in  which  persons  are  said  to  l>e  baptized  in  or  into 
the  Dame  of  Jesus  f'hri»t.  Thcro  ia  no  evidence 
against  the  ^apposition  that  in  these  and  in  alt 
other  cases  the  formula  twcd  was  that  which  Christ 
enjoined.  This  is  perhaps  what  Cyprian,  means 
when  he  saj's  on  Ac  'J?^  Jttu  Chrdti  mcntioncui 
/arit  Pf.trus,  Tum  qunsi  Puttr  omittfrftur,  wrf  ut 
Patri  Filiits  tjuoque  at^ungertlur  [Kp.  Ixxiii.  1"). 
In  1  Co  ICV,  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
been  'baptized  into  Mose«'  (</j  tAf  Mwi-cr^r),  the 
meaning  »  that  tliey  were  baptised  into  obedience 
to  him  and  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  nut 
that  his  name  was  called  over  them  in  eome 
formu-Ia.    See  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  I". 

(4)  The  original  form  of  wonlit  waji  'into  tl^e 
name  of  Jesus  Christ 'or  '  the  Lord  JexUH.'  Baplitnu 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. After  the  one  mention  of  it,  Kft  28'",  vto 
do  not  5nd  it  again  until  Jnstin  Martyr,  and  his 
fonnula  is  not  jd«m!ical  with  that  in  the  Gospel : 
eV  iy(itJL0.7i>s  y&fi  toD  n-ar^f  to)»>  6\iM>y  kcU  Staworov  dcov 
Kol  ToO  awrvpot  i)M^i'  Iv^oD  'Xfnaroi/  koI  tytvimrot 
iyiov  Ti  iw  T^  CSari  tore  XofrpCii-  ■wotniitrTtu  (Apot.  L  CI ). 
It  is  probable  that,  when  the  Trinitarian  fomniliL 
had  l>eicome  u.sual,  it  was  regordeil  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  was  by  some  ultrihut<^l  to  Cliri^^t 
Himself.  Tlii.s  tradition  is  reiirc-onted  in  Mt 
28'*,  and  is  perhaps  an  imlicatitm  that  the  Fint 
Gospel  in  it«  extaat  form  if  later  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.     That  in  the  apostolio 
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ago  there  was  no  Hxcil  formula  U  Rlion'n.  nut 
only  by  the  cUfference  bctweea  Matt,  aod  tlio 
Acts,  Lut  l>y  tli>;  dUIercnce  between  one  passage 
in  tliQ  Actx  aiiil  anutiicr.  aiid  aliw  by  IrEcea  of 
other  dillVnjnceti  in  the  EpistleK.  Baptiem  *  into  the 
nainu  of  the  Lortl  Jbbus'  (Ac  8'"  19*),  or  'in  the 
noma  of  Jesiu  Christ '  (2*  10*),  or  '  into  Chri'it 
Jcsxu*  (Ko  e>],  or  'into  Christ'  (Gal  3="),  hod 
salBoed.  Comp,  wplw  ydp,  ^ai,  ^piotu  rif  ifSfMirot' 
rA  6fatta  too  idou  tov  Stol;  vtKpds  iarif  (Hormaft,  4S'im. 
ix.  If).  3) :  where,  however,  rm  ulou  is  possibly  an 
iiuivrtiun  (A  umiUs}. 

Of  liicse  four  explanations  tlie  second  and  thinl 
ore  far  more  BatUlactorj*  than  the  other  two,  and 
the  third  seems  to  be  the  be»t  It  is  a  nulcnt 
hypothesis  to  suppose  that  words  of  such  importance 
as  Alt  lis"  were  never  spoken  by  Clirist,  and,  yet 
wore  ftuthoriiatively  attributed  to  Hiui  in  tlie 
First  Gospel.  Tbo  insertion  of  the  doxulouy  after 
the  Lord  8  I^rayer  (Mt  <i")  is  not  paralleh  Not 
only  iM  the  in-tertion  nf  leMi  importance,  heing 
covered  hy  cenuine  utterances  of  Canst  as  well  as 
by  I  Ch  '.iy",  but  it  is  absent  from  all  tbo  most 
ancient  authorities,  including  alt  Greek  and  La(in 
cummontators ;  whereas  tbo  baptismal  fonunla  in 
Mt  28*^  is  in  all  anthorities  without  exception. 
It  irt  as  well  altwteiJ  a«  any  saying  of  Christ  which 
is  reeonleil  io  ono  Go<4]iel  onlv>  Nur  does  the 
rariatiikn  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  civen  by 
JufiUn  Martyr  U-1/«V.  i.  till  cause  anj;  difficulty. 
lie  is  not  {.^vinj:;  the  exact  words  used  in  ba|»Lii>ui, 
but  is  paraphrnMinfr  ihcm,  so  as  to  make  thciu  a 
little  more  intc11i;.-ib1o  to  the  hoatlicn  whoni  he  is 
addnssing.  It  i^  reasonable  lo  liulievu  that  C'lirLit 
prescribed  tlie  Trinitarian  formula,  ami  that  His 
oommand  was  ul>eyed. 

(6)  The  Ri^cijtifnU  of  Christuin  baptism  were 
rer|uircd  to  rcppnt  and  believe.  This  is  set  forth, 
both  in  the  Lunt's  commands  and  also  in  the  ftr^t 
instance  of  baptism  on  the  Day  nf  I'enlecost, 
'  Peter  said  unto  them,  Kepnnt  ye.'and  be  Iwiptizeil 
every  one  of  you  In  the  nante  of  Jeitus  Cliiist  unto 
the  remijwioij  of  y<»ur  sins'  (Ac  '2").  Here  repent- 
ance is  expressed  and  faith  in  Jcaoa  Christ  is 
implied,  a?  in  the  farewell  charge  to  tlie  Apostles 
recorded  by  St.  Luke:  'that  rejientance  and  re- 
mission of  una  should  be  preachctJ  in  Hi.-*  name 
unto  all  the  nations '  (24*^].  More  often  it  is  faith 
that  is  oxprettsed  and  rei>entunee  that  is  implied, 
as  in  the  cnar):rc  reconled  in  the  appen'Iix  to  Mk  : 
•  Vrii  ye  intt)  all  the  world,  anil  prc-uOi  the  jjrwpel  to 
the  whole  rr»?ation.  lie  tliat  lieiievcth  and  i** 
baptized  shult  be  naved  ;  but  he  that  disbclicvctii 
shall  bo  condemned'  (10"-").  So  also  in  the  CR«e 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Ac  16*''"),  of  the 
Samaritans  (8^^),  of  Comelins  and  bis  ciimpany 
(IO**"),  and  of  Uic  Corinthians  (18').  Compare  th'e 
\Ve«tern  inpsertion  Ac  8".  Of  the  two  requisites, 
faith  is  the  one  which  more  needs  express  state- 
ment.  Kepcntnnce  without  faith  in  Christ  wan 
noaeiblc,  as  in  tbo  case  of  John's  bapti»tni.  Faith 
in  Christ  without  repentance  was  not  possible. 
Comp.  He  10» 

All  the  instances  just  quoted  (especially  those  of 
tho  converts  on  the  Day  of  PentccoHt,  of  Cornelius 
and  his  friundti,  ami  of  Ihe  Phitijijdan  jailer  aud  his 
household)  tend  to  show  that  no  threat  ainount  of 
inHtniotion  rtr  prppiirnlion  wok  at  fimt  nuguirfid. 
But  somewhat  Inter,  after  tiie  apostles,  who  hod 
been  a  protection  af^ainst  the  admissiot)  of  un- 
wortbv  cnndidatt's.  had  died  out,  and  after  the 
Churcli  hml  had  larycr  experience  of  unreal  coji- 
verts,  much  more  care  was  Uiken  to  .-iecure  definite 
knowledge  and  hearty  acccptunce  of  the  truths  of 

theG:osi>eL 

This  primitive  freedom  in  admittin^r  converts  to 
baptism  is  in  itself  an  aririiment  in  fav»nir  of  infant 
baplitm,  although  no  baptism  of  an  infant  is  cx- 


preH.<tly  rucntioaed.  NVhole  households  wen  some- 
times baptiKod,  as  those  uf  Lydia,  Crispus,  the 
jailer,  and  Stephanos ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
were  chihlren  in  at  least  sumu  uf  the«c  There 
nuiy  alKo  have  been  children  anions  I  lie  three 
tlioiLsand  baptized  at  Pentecost.  Ae<:»rilin;^^  to  the 
ideas  then  prevalent,  the  head  of  tlic  family  repre* 
ACntod  and  summed  up  the  family.  In  tame 
respects  tho  patcr/amilias  had  absolute  control  of 
the  niembors  of  his  household  (Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  eh.  v.).  And  it  would  have  seemed  an 
unnatural  thing;  that  tlin  father  should  mak»  a 
complete  clian;.'U  in  hut  relijjiuus  condition  and  that 
his  children  should  be  excluileil  from  it.  Moreover, 
the  analoKy  of  circumciMon  wouhl  lead  Jewish 
convert*  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Had 
there  been  this  marked  difference  tjctween  the  two 
rites,— that  infanta  were  admitted  to  the  Jewish 
covenant,  but  not  to  the  Christian, — the  dill'erence 
would  probably  have  been  iM>inte<l  out ;  all  the 
more  so,  becauoe  Cbristinnity  wan  the  mnre  curii- 
prehcnsivo  relijrion  of  the  two.  There  is  therefore 
prima  facie  ground  for  bclie^'in''  Ibtit  from  the 
lirst  infants  were  l>aptized.  An«r  thin  piwition  is 
Hir('nirlh«iie<l  by  Kf^npral  declarations  of  Christ 
Hiiuself:  'Sutler  tho  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me;  forbiil  them  not:  for  of  nuch  is  tliu  kin^-il'jm 
of  God'  (Mk  lu'*).  'Except  a  man  (m)  be  born 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God'  (Jn  3*);  where  there  i»  no  intimation 
tliat  children  arc  exempted.  On  the  contrark-.  the 
condition  of  children  is  i.'ivcn  aa  the  ideal  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  (Mt  18^). 

llut  there  is  j)rivi&  fitcie  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  Not  only  is  there  tio  mention  of  tlie  baptism 
of  infants,  Imt  there  is  no  text  from  wljieh  Kuch 
Ijaptism  can  be  securely  inferred.  *  Make  iliM^iples 
of  all  the  nations'  (Sit  iS'"!,  implies  thiwe  who 
are  old  enouph  to  receive  inKtniction.  That  little 
children  may  he  brought  to  Christ,  and  are  a  tvpe 
of  Clirirtliaii  inmK't!nt:e,  docs  not  pruve  that  tlioy 
are  tit  to  receive  IfuptiHrn.  And  we  cannot  Iw  sure 
that  Jn  3*  is  mennt  to  include  infanls,  because 
Jesus  often  states  general  principle^,  and  leaves  His 
Church  to  find  out  the  necessary  limitations.  An 
ordinance  mav  be  generally  necefssary  to  salvation, 
and  yet  not  "be  suited  to  infanta ;  whidi  is  the 
Wcst'ern  view  of  the  I^ord's  Supper.  Suripturo  tells 
ns  that  repentance  and  faitli  are  requisite  for 
baptism.  Aesumiu};  timt  infant^  have  nu  need  of 
repentance,  can  we  sjuiume  that  faith  alsu  may  be 
dUpeufted  with?  Cyprian  slurs  this  {Ep.  \x\v.  ^). 
He  points  out  that  adults  nniftt  have  faith,  which 
includes  repentance,  and  thai  infants  have  nu  sins 
of  their  own  to  repent  of ;  but  he  is  silent  alwut. 
infants'  lack  of  faitli.  TIicikc  who  maintain  that  the 
infantine  ntate  in  a  xuhwlitutc  fur  faith  and  repent- 
ance, mu«t  remember  that  faith  and  rcpentam-e  are 
the  conditions  Riven  in  Scripture,  aud  that  tho 
infantine  state  \f  not  nifnticmLHl  as  an  equiviilcnt. 
It  is  probable  that  all  that  i;*  ^id  in  Scripture ab<jut 
baptism  refers  to  the  baptism  of  adidts,  I'ntil 
Liiere  were  many  Christian  parents  to  whom 
children  were  bom,  the  question  of  baptizing 
infants  would  bo  exceptional;  and  perhaps  cvnn- 
'•eliHtttu^Ml  their  on-n discretii^n  ;  forinfnnt  baptism 
IS,  at  any  rate,  nnwlifir^  forbiihien  in  Scripture. 

(r)  TliH  ^T^m.'^trr  in  lutpli^iin  U  not  determined  ; 
and  Irty  bfi/'tixm  is  in  much  the  Kanie  [Kwition  as 
itifasit 'baptism.  It  cau  be  neither  proveil  nor 
ilwproved  from  Scripture.  Tlie  conimiRsion  to^ 
Ui|itize  was  jo^'en  in  the  first  instance  lo  the 
li^lcven  (Mt  2»'*-*'),  but  we  are  not  sure  that  no 
oihem  were  present.  Moreover,  it  is  in  rirtue  of 
Christ's  prc^AUice  ('Lo,  1  am  with  you  alway') 
that  they  have  tJie  rieht  to  baplizo ;  and  tliis 
presence  cannot  be  oonlhietl  to  the  apontliis.  We 
are  not  told  M'hn  baptixed  the  three  tbouwind  at 
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Pentecost ;  and  the  apostled,  if  tli«y  l>aptize<l  any, 
can  lifuilly  hav«  baptized  tliem  nil.  Apparently, 
Ananias  baptized  St.  I'aul,  but  this  b>  n«jt  clear 
(Ac  IS'"].  Ho  vftLA  'ft  ctTtAJu  disciple*  (»'"),  and 
'a  dci'out  nian  acconliii<;  to  the  law'  ('J2''),  and 
fre«uniably  a  layman.  i'etercumiuaiidudConielitis 
and  liU  company  to  be  buptizod  (lO*);  and  wu 
AHRnnie  thiil  it  was  done  by  the  bretbren  from 
Jn]i{ia,  wIhi  are  not  said  In  be  pnwbytera  or  d^cacoiiM. 
From  the  silenco  of  .Scripture  rejipectin^'  tbe  niinistar 
oD  tliesc  and  other  occasions,  we  may  Infer  that  an 
ordained  niinUtcr  la  not  eGsential. 

{d)  Tbe  JiiU  la  nowhere  described  in  dotal) ;  bat 
tbe  element  vras  always  water,  an<l  t)io  mode  of 
using  it  wa:!!  commonly  immei>don.  The  symbolLim 
of  tbe  ordinance  re^piired  tbijt.     It  wati  an  act*  of 

Jmrification;  and  hence  tbe  need  of  water.  A 
leatb  to  Kin  wok  oxpresKed  by  the  plun^  beneath 
the  water,  and  a  rit^in';  again  to  a  lile  of  rightcoiu- 
ncM  by  tbe  return  to  light  and  air;  and  hence  tlie 
appropriateueaa  of  iminer«ioii.  Water  ia  mentioned 
in  Ac  8^  Itt",  Eph  G'^,  He  Iff"- ;  and  tliere  Is  no 
mention  of  any  otiier  cdnment     Iitimt^rHion  in  im* 

Slied  in  Ito  fi*  and  Col  2".  But  iinuierxiun  waa  a 
esirable  H^-rnlKd  rather  timn  nn  esuseutJal.  In  tbe 
prisuo  at  Fhilippi  it  can  hardly  Imve  been  puMlble  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  in  the  boune  of  Conieliuit. 
\Mierever  lar^  numbers  of  botb  sexes  were  baptized , 
tbe  difficulty  of  total  inimcreuon  in  each  cado  mu^t 
liftve  been  great*  And  if  immersion  better  ex- 
preawea  the  cleansdng  of  the  whole  man,  pouring 
better  cxpresmui  the  outpouring  of  lUv  Spirit,  whom: 
operation  is  not  dependent  u[>on  the  amount  of 
water,  nor  npon  the  manner  of  its  application. 
CoMip.  Cyprian,  Ef>.  \\ix.  12. 

As  to  the  fomi  o(  words  used  in  baptizing, 
what  hae  l»een  said  above  may  almost  snmce.  If 
from  the  first  there  was  only  one  form,  that  fonn 
waa  Trinitarian  :  from  the  2nd  century  it  wiia 
certainly  tlie  only  form.  Justin's  evidence  {Apnl. 
\.  ttl)  liiuH  been  quoted,  and  Tertullian  dencnbeft 
the  practice  in  his  day  :  iwc  temei,  sed  tcr,  ud 
singula  tiomina  in  ticrtonas  tingulcu  tinguimur 
{Adv.  Prux.  xxvi),*  Wherever  St.  MatthewV 
tiospel  wait  rccclve<l  the  Trinitarian  (orniola  would 
l>e«ome  oUi(;atory ;  and  that  carries  uh  Itaek  lon^' 
liefore  Justin  Miirtyr.  But  it  is  poaeible  tluit  for  a 
time  the  form  of  wohIh  varied. 

Tlje  'anointing'  {2  Co  I",  I  .In  2")  prol»ably 
refers  to  baptimm  ;  but  to  anoinlinjijwith  the  Spirit, 
not  with  oil.  Yet  unction  at  bnptiKm  is  tui  old  as 
Tertnllian  {De  JSapt.  vii.).  The  'Bealing'  (2  Co 
1^*,  Kph  I**  4*)  also  may  refer  to  baptiiim,  but  not 
to  M^minfi  with  the  cro>^ :  ij  0^00711  otr  rb  C^p 
irrtp  (Herman,  Him.  ix.  Id  4).  \\  ht:Lher  '  tlie  {^hI 
oonfession  in  theHisht  of  uiany  uitneMtes*  (1  Ti  C) 
refeni  to  &  profession  of  faith  at  Timothy's  Inptixm 
(Ewald,  HanBTatb,  IMleiflerer),  is  uncertain:  tlie 
many  witnesses  point  rather  to  ordination  (Holtz- 
niaoD).  That  the  difficult  passage  1  P  3"  refers 
to  tbe  answers  or  pledj^es  made  by  the  candidates 
at  ba])ti»m,  is  very  doubtful. 

V.  TiiK  DncTKi.vK  OF  Christian  Baptism.— 
Seripluie  toachtwi  that  bupiisin,  rijclitly  adniinw- 
tered  to  tliose  who  (ire  qunlified  by  repentanpe  and 
faith  to  receive  it,  hax  varinu!)  lienefHURl  results. 
These  are  closely  connected,  either  om  cftose  and 
efTect,  or  aa  joint  effects,  or  an  di^'ercnt  aspecta  of 
the  Mime  fact.  But  they  are  capable  of  anoly.-ds 
and  of  separate  treatment.  They  ore  mniuly  (1) 
U^jeneration  or  New  Birth,  (2)  llivine  Afblialion, 
(3)  CleanHtnu  from  Sin,  (4}  Adniiiwirm  to  the 
Clmrch,  (5)  Union  witli  Christ,  {6)  Gift  of  tlt« 
Spirit,  (7)  SaU'ation. 

*  In  tliv  iMtcni  Cliurclici  trin«  InitMniOD  ■  n^nlid  «c  tha 
oolf  vaU>t  fonn  of  iMptUiii ;  uitl  Iha  dtMhlsn  «xi>Utu  tb»t 
'this  IrtDslranimlim  ii  a  Hintn  of  Itio  UimiUjH*  bunAloToar 
Siitiocr,  *ad  of  UU  rocurrecUoD'  (MoMtuUct,  p.  4S)i 


{1)  Chrii<t  Him»elf  said,  'Except  a  man  be  bom 
anew  (ytv^jjOg  AjfuiStu),  be  cannot  see  tbe  kingdom 


of    (.Ic 


and   He  explained    tliii    as    meaninj,'. 


'  Except  a  nion  bo  born  of  tvitler  ttnd  the  Syirit' 
{Jn  3»-^),  wbieb  until  Calvin's  day  Imd  universally 
been  interpreted  a»  referrinj;  l«  Iwiptism,  The 
metaphor  was  not  new.  Jovrn  Hpoku  ol  the  ndniis- 
Hion  of  proselytes  to  Israel  as  a  '  new  birth.'  '  Art 
tlLOU  the  teaclier  of  Ixrae-l,  and  understnndest  not 
these  things  V  (Jn  3'"),  perhnp^  refers  10  this  com- 
mon iwe  of  the  phrase.  But  in  any  case  'water 
and  Spirit'  refer  to  tlie  outward  si;:cn  and  inward 
^ftat  baptism  a^  etrecliiig  a  new  birlh.  This  is 
coullrniedbySL  Paut'»  'luvcro/rajenenitiun{\avTpi)¥ 
vaMYyiftaiat)  and  renewing  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit* 
(Tit  S"),  which  nl*o  wa«  univer»nlly  understood  as 
meaning  baptinm.  .Anrt  baptinm  i.'<  called  '  washing 
of  regeneration,' not  merely  W'cause  it  sj-mbolizesit, 
or  pledges  a  man  to  it,  but  nhu,  and  cbicdy,  because 
it  effcctii  it  (Holtzniann,  Hutlier,  Ptleiderer,  Weiaa]. 
(2)  I'his  new  birth  brings  us  into  a  new  relatioo- 
ship  to  Uod :  tbe  baptizi^  are  luadu  Uia  children 
or  «OTM.  '  For  ye  ore  all  mtut  of  G'wrf,  throujjh  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.  For  oh  many  nf  yuu  aji  were 
lioiitizHd  into  Cbri.st  ilid  put  on  Christ'  [Gal  S*-"). 
'To  them  gave  be  tbe  right  to  become  children 
of  God'  (Jn  1":  comp.  I  Ja  4').  That  being 
'  begotten  of  Cod '  1 1  J  n  3"  4'  5*- "),  or  becoming  a 

*  ebUd  of  God '( I  Jn  a'-  ''■ '"  5'),  or  a  '  son  of  Gusl ' 
(Ko  S'*-",  Gal  3*},  is  synonymoua  with  Iwing 
'  bom  anew.'  need  not  be  doubled.  The  lir»t  birth 
\a  of  man ;  the  «eeund  or  new  birth  in  of  (Jod.  So 
ttiat  it  nmkeM  little  mat(«r  whetlier  wo  tran^lnle 
OlvuSkp  (Jn  3-*}  'anew*  with  .Tuntin  [Apul.  i.  (II)  and 
the  Lat.  and  Etb.  VSS,  or  '  from  above '  with 
Origen  and  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  A  now 
birth  is  a  birth  from  above,  and  vice  versd.  And 
the  pJLssnges  in  which  these  cxpreiwionfl  occur 
rIiow  that  regeneration  or  being  begotten  by  God 
does  not  mean  merely  a  new  cttpacity  for  change  in 
the  direeiioD  of  gvodnew,  but  an  actual  change. 
The  legal  watlnngs  were  actual  external  imrifiui- 
tions.     Itaptiani  15  actual  internal  puriilcatiun. 

{3)  John  s  baptlan)  woa  '  unto  remiMdon  of  »inH,' 
th  Aiptair  ifuiprnQj'  (Mk  1*,  Lk  3*).  CbrihliJin 
baptiam  is  not  only  this  (Ac  2*,  Lk  24",  where  ti% 
and  not  Kal  ia  the  belter  reading),  but  it  confers 
remijtnon  »f  ttins.  Ananias  wiys  to  Saul  :  'Arise, 
and  lie  baptiztril,  and  waxh  away  thy  sins'  (Ac 
22'«:  comp.  10"  K)*',  He  10»).  8l  Paul,  after 
glancing  at  the  sinful  patt  nf  the  Corinthinns  in  the 
day«  of  tbeir  heathenism,  oontinuea  :  '  But  ye  were 
wuhcd,  but  ye  were  Ranctitie<l,*  cte.  (I  Co  6"). 
And  the  tiume  is  said  of  all  Clirimtiane  :  fur  'ChriHt 
loved  the  Cliurclt,  and  gave  bim^Kilf  up  for  it :  that 
be  might  xuictify  it,  liaving  clean)4i'd  it  by  the 
woAhing  of  water  with  the  word '  (Eph  ty^"^). 

(4)  That  bHptinin  involved  admUition  to  t/ie 
Church  hardly  needs  to  be  more  than  stated.  It 
was  an  inHtmnient  for  thiH  very  pcrpose,  aimlugoui* 
to  cirounicisiuD.  The  recipient  of  baptism,  like  the 
recipient  of  circumcision,  is  admitted  to  a  new 
e.xtemal  covenant  and  new  spiritual  privtlegeK,  and 
is  thereby  pledj^'cd  to  new  dutien.  To  Kay  that  a 
person  is  liaptized,  Is  to  Bay  that  be  ha»  been 
atlmittcd  to  the  (Christian  oommnnion.  'They  then 
that  received  his  word  wore  baptized :  and  there 
were  added  unto  them  iu  that  day  about  three 
tliousand  feouls'  (Ac  2*' ;  comp.  1  Co  12"). 

(u)  As  the  Ciiurcb  is  the  body  of  Christ  (Col  l"). 
to  lie  admitted  lo  the  Clmrch  U  to  be  united  with 
Chriatt  K-nd  to  become  ono  of  Hih  memlHin  (I  Co 
12").  '  For  as  many  of  yon  ax  were  baptized  into 
CUruitdid  put  on  Chrwt*  ((Jal  3");  and  Christians' 

*  bodies  are  members  of  Christ*  (l  Co  6**:  ooni]i. 
Eph  4^"- ").  Thid  ia  not  only  true  in  c''neral,  but 
in  a  sperijil  M-ay  Iwiiti^m  mafces  ms  partakers  in  the 
death,   burial,   ana  resurrection   of  Christ     'We 
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who  were  baptized  into  Ctirint  Jenuit  uure  baptized 
into  Ilia  deatli.  We  M'er«  buiiecl  tlivrefore  vitli 
liim  tliniu^h  lMipti<<m  into  HcaIH  :  that  lilce  as 
Cliriat  was  raised  from  the  dead  .  .  .  »o  we  altwj 
niiclit  M-alk  in  newness  of  life'  {Ro  O**;  coiiip. 
Col 'i"-*  3').  Tliis  great  oliange  is  aIwajb  spoken 
of  as  piuit,  not  oh  continuing  (llo  6*-'*-*'  8*-" 
etc.).  The  reference  ia  to  some  detinito  occasion 
when  it  took  pi)ii:(>. 

l6)  That  C'lirijttian  baptium  confer*  the  gift  o/thr 
Spirit,  wlicrciu-  John's  baptism  did  not,  was  one  of 
tnc  most  marked  tMitnta  of  dilVcrrnce  between  tliein 
(Mt3",  Mk  IM-k  3",  Jn  l«  Ac  10=  "1.  *  In  one 
Spirit  were  we  ull  baptized  into  one  Iwdy  .  .  .  and 
wore  all  mndc  to  drink  of  ono  Spirit'  (I  Co  I'2"). 
And  hence  not  only  la  the  whole  Church  '  a  habita- 
tion of  Cod  in  th*o  Spirit'  (Eph  2=*;  oomp.  2  Co 
6'*,  I  P  2^),  but  eacn  indlxiduftl  Christian  ia  a 
teiiH)le  of  the  Huly  Ohrwt  (1  Co  6"*  3'").  And  '  the 
Spint  liiniBolf  beajreth  vi,'iu:tw9  with  uur  !«mrit,  that 
we  atfl  children  of  God  :  and  if  children,  then  lieirs; 
beiro  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ '  (llo  8"*- '"}. 

(7)  This  involves  one  more  re«ult.  Those  who 
are  'joint  hetni  with  Cliriat'  have  a  pledge  that 
they  will  one  day  enter  iut<*  that  inheritance  wliieh 
He  now  enjoyiL  It  has  vnnoua  nainct.  It  id 
lalvation.  'He  Ltiat  beltevcth,  and  >»  Imptiiced, 
ehall  ha  saved'  ([Mk]  KI'*).  Those  who  woru 
added  to  the  Cliurob  were  '  thotse  that  were  being 
Mved'  (Ac  2*-'[  comp.  I«»,  1  P  H*  3"),  U  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
wa1«r  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  UUi  3*).  It  is  eternal  life. 
After  -tjieaking  to  Nicodemtw  uf  the  necewiity  of 
being  born  anew  of  the  Spirit,  Clirint  isaya  tbitt  Go<l 
has  Hunt  Him  into  the  world,  '  that  whosocvur  be- 
licvetb  on  him  should  not  [MTixli,  hut  have  etemnl 
life*  (3"'''(.  By  b;iptinru  we  are  gr.ifted  into  Ilini 
who  is  the  life  (14"],  luul  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life  (1  Jn  5").  TIimo  Jcwa  who  refused  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Church  'judged  theiuselvct 
unworthy  of  eternal  life'  (Ac  13*').  In  writing; 
to  Tltu8,  St.  Paul  sumti  ap  aevor&l  of  the^  as|>ect*^ 
ofliaptixm  (3"^'). 

Theiie  are  the  chief  efTecta  when  valid  hnptlim 
has  been  adriiini»tered  to  tbiwe  who  are  duly 
qualified  by  repeniauee  and  faith  to  receive  it. 
uut  what  Is  the  result  when  the.se  two  Kt»  of  con- 
ditions  are  separated?  There  is  the  case  of  those 
who  are  ijuahtied,  but  are  not  baptized.  And  there 
1.1  Uie  uiAC  of  thouc  who  arc  liu]»tizctl,  but  are  not 
iinaliflcd.  Bimon  Magiiii  Lt  on  example  of  the 
latter.  In  Scripture  there  is  no  certain  in-'itance  of 
the  fonner,  nor  any  expre*w  statement  n-wpeeting 
fncXx.  Rut  the  nolulinn  afterwards  reached  thrown 
tight  on  m.'n;4ural  language,  and  may  be  briefly 
mentioneil  here. 

It  M-a.1  universally  hold  that  a  e&tcchutneu  who 
was  martyred  before  baptism  was  a  member  of 
Chri<«t.  n\»  'baptism  ot  blood'  supplicil  the  de- 
liciency.  Hub  a  cat<>rIinmHn  who  wiui  willing  to 
jiuirer  lor  the  faith,  ami  y«l  died  without  nmrtvrdoni 
or  tmpti>m,Heenir'd  to  be  tfjuallya  member  of  Cliri'^t! 
OA  Ambro?tc  contendfl  (/>f  nhitu  Valcnt.  Conml.  O'J; 
Migno.xvi.  1375).  This  led  toageneral  concession 
thai  the  faithful  unbnptized  may  poMCM  the  nub- 
fltanco  of  regcremtion  before  Imptlsm  ;  and  this 
involved  a  niodiHc-ntion  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  bapti.tnt  upon  the  faithful  recipient. 
As  early  as  Tertullii».n  wo  find  the  adiiii*«iuu  : 
Lavacrum  Uhtd  tst  nbs-iijnatio  Jidri ;  omik  ftdtn  n 
jueniUmtitK  fdr  inripiiur  ft  cmnmemlntur.  Nrm 
ideo ttbluimur  ut  dd inmtrre  (hsinamiut,  tpwniftmj'am 
corde  loti  tttmtts  (£>«  rem.  v\.).  Baptinin  ia  a  5e<ni 
{a^>payis,aiffnaruliim).  The  metaphor  u-oa  tutod  of 
circumcision  (Ito  4"),  and  was  very  early  trans- 
ferred to  baptism  (T2  Co  l*",  ?  llev  »*) :  t««e  reff. 
in  Suiccr,  a.v.,  and  la  Ligbtfoot.  Clan.  /iom.  li. 


226.  A  ^t.'ii.i  m^ilv's  iL  Jucumejit  foniially  com- 
plete-, but  the  dcicii]»eiit  may  be  binding  without 
tL  And  if  iM'fore  baptiHm^«m  VM-de  loti  siiintts, 
what  is  this  but  regeneration?  Neverthele.'W,  to 
reganl  haptiHrn  an  a  meru  fnnn  whii'b  may  be 
neglected  M-ith  impunity  would  be  arrogant  dis- 
obedience,  like  the  tir^t  attitnile  of  Nnaman  towards 
ElUha ;  and  sucli  di»obiiliu-nce  would  be  eviilenco 
that  the  inward  jiLttlfiratiun  bad  not  token  place. 
An  unbnptized  l>eliever  is  like  a  testator  who  liaa 
made  a  will  but  luut  not  xigncd  iL  He  may  die 
without  Migiiing  it.  Ii  it  ix  cb'ar  that  be  had  full 
intention  of  signing,  and  was  merfly  wailing  for 
suitable  wttncKsiw,  the  will  nmy  be  accepted  h»  a 
valid  expression  of  his  wii^hen.  But  if  he  ba»  fMtst- 
poned  the  signature  indefinitely,  the  presumption 
19  that;  be  was  not  decided  oa  to  liis  intentioiks.  it 
is  the  contempt  of  baptism  when  it  may  I>e  hail, 
not  the  lack  of  it  when  it  may  not,  that  is 
perihma, 

The  case  of  Simon  Magus  is  very  difTerent.  He 
was  baptized  without  repentance  and  faith.  Was 
that  a  mere  empty  form  ?  By  no  meona.  He  wan 
mimittcd  to  the  C'liristian  body,  and  received  the 
UiptiiAmal  eliaraclcr.  Tlie  technieAl  unme  for  buch 
a  person  wtus  firtiiji,  i.e.  one  who  receivuJ  Wplisni 
uiiwortliily.  And  It  wan  held  from  the  iirKt  that 
G<hI  alwavM  duett  Win  part  in  tlie  b.ipti>«mul  contract, 
wbetlier  tlie  haptizeii  can  avail  hiuixidf  of  it  or  no. 
The  grace  which  the  Firtiut,  through  unworthinDtw, 
could  not  receive  at  tlie  time  of  biipliRUi,  was 
nlwnys  reJidy  for  him  when  repentance  and  faith 
niaile  him  worthy,  ile  had  censed  to  l>c  a  heathen, 
and  hail  rt;c4--ivi»J  a  Christian  litli:,  whinh  could  be 
made  go«Hl  by  change  of  heart,  Tiiis  doctrine 
follows  of  ncctwsity  from  the  doctrine  that  bapli<«m 
in  sienenilly  m-ccfwnry.  and  yet  may  not  be  rt'pcutcd. 
Otlierxs'isc,  the  caec  of  the  unworthy  recipient  would 
be  hopclew.  Ilia  first  baptiem  wouhl  be  without 
effect ;  and  he  may  not  have  a  Bccond.  But  it  is 
l)ccau>w  hia  baptism  lia«  done  all  that  in  rciuircd, 
if  only  he  makiw  himnelf  i^sipablo  of  profiting  by  it, 
tluit  he  may  not  have  it  repeated.  Simon  w  ex- 
horted to  re[tent,  not  with  a  vit^w  to  a  necond 
baptlKHi,  but  (o  the  forgivenetw  which  would  have 
bofn  his  had  bin  baptiBiti  been  worthily  recoive<l. 
and  which  may  still  be  won  (Ae  S'-'l.  When 
whole  tribes  were  baptized  at  once,  baptism  with- 
out the  nis!*Tssarv  ri-'pL-ntantrc  and  faith  muni-  have 
been  coninKni.  But  tliis  defect  wait  not  irreparable  j 
and  meanwhile  the  bnpLizinl  liad  a  titio  l<>  tij^iritual 
blenwings  which  could  i.«  appropriated  by  change  of 
heart. 

Mutnlia  mut/tndia  the  same  principle  may  hold 
respecting  the  baptism  of  infants.  At  baptism  the 
infant  receives  romis.sion  of  the  guilt  of  original  (>in, 
ttdtiiission  to  the  Christian  ctimhiuuiiy,  and  a  title 
to  heavenly  gifts  to  be  appropriated  afterwards. 
Scriptural  aootrine  refers  to  the  bapliHiu  of  adults 
who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith.  The 
iipplication  of  that  doctrine  to  infants  i^  an  nn- 
certain  inference :  and  we  iuukI  be  i*autiou!t  in 
drawiii;^  it*  Caution  is  also  required  in  estimating 
the  atatementfl  of  ChrLitian  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  respecting  baptismal  regeneration.  We 
must  oonftidcr  two  points  eapeciallr.  (II  Is  the 
writer  speaking  of  the  baptiam  of  adults  or  of  that 
of  infants?  With  us,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  cun- 
trarv,  baptUm  commonly  meana  Infant  b-iptixm, 
Karly  Clui-ttian  writt-r^  ^\«uld  almost  alwavs  have 
the  l'uipti><m  of  adnlt^'  in  their  mindH.  (2)  In  what 
aenHH  iIocr  iie  use  Die  worti  '  regeneration  '  ?  Some* 
timoa  it  is  a  mere  Hvnonym  for  th«  fac^t  <if  baptism. 
In  Scripture  every  fhriftian  is  hypothetically  a 
saint:  and  «o  every  baptized  person  b*  hypothetic, 
ally  re^^enerarc.  it  Is  aft.tumc<i  that  the  Wptixiii 
lia-s  t)cen  in  all  respcota  complete.  In  thiit  !lt-n^e,  to 
call  an  infant '  regenerate*  may  mean  do  more  than 
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ttiuL  it  liaA  Iwen  lapt  izeil,  and  nmy  Iw  no  evidence 
of  tiiQ  writ«r'a  convictions  as  to  tlie  imniedtate 
eflbct  of  bAptism  on  infantA. 

LtTUMmRS. — For  th«  fttmndabt  lit«nitum  oti  liajitUm,  sr« 
Bnllb.  DUi  L  »4.  kiu)  Dkf.  o/'Kr.  AnL  L  172;  ScliAd-ilenojf, 
JCMydJ  I.  IW,  Vti;  Hfisoc,  HK'xv.  ;a1.  Vha  tvMvwuig  nii/ 
hu  anlaetitd.  Fat  Ihs  uilt^t  In  {t(itirr«I,  tho  aH  Irlw  nn  bapUam 
la  Smltb,  Ofi  iBit  tHet.  of  dr.  Ani.  Ytn  i>atri(tlu  oiiuDieBU 
onBcriptDn.Sulcar.cii.i&fid  Pumny. SeiriiJvr'tt  I'bnrtq/HQtiUam, 
bFins  TratUfor  tltt  Timn,  ST,  W,  99;  for  C/prUii  In  piirilcuUr, 
ttA  indri  In  llartr),  tl.  ETS-377 ;  aiul  fnr  Aogiutlns,  th*  itulex 
tu  Mi^c,  xlvi.  1U3-111.  Pi>rtl>«)>]iiliMKiuhlc&larsuiiieaUUai]e)', 
S*ifUw9/Vf  BapitMmatCimtntmng.  For  th«  trcluMlnjir,  Martonc, 
i>i  ^«l.  Balat.  Mtilmt ;  Otwr,  ifwhobiriim  CmrorKM  ;  Ati8u«1I, 
/WtUwtinftofctfUfK  Oiu.  4.  CArU.  JraUobvU,  rtl.  ;  Km»,  Kmi- 
JTwyU.  4.  t'AfM.  AUcrfh.  il. :  Elilltiii):,  £<u  SaenoMnt  d.  i'uv/t. 
Uln^bBin  i«  KoixMwhBt  •UMpp-ilntiiiK'.  hut  Istn-  edtU«n5  mpplf 
certain  il<rpct>.  For  )>ktur»qti[:  ducri)>tloD,  Sluiloy.  CkHMMH 
ItutltuH^mt.  A.  FLUMMER. 

BAPTISM   FOR   THE   DEAD.— The  exiireasion 

ol  {iaim^iiHe»in  Ow^p  rHv  vtKftMv.  'those  uho  are 
Uapttzcd  for  tUe  dead,"  has  from  early  times  been 
ft  pcrplexitj;  to  cxjKwitorK.  and  with  our  pnMwni 
knowledge  it  in  tinimitsible  to  do  more  than 
tleterniine  the  direction  in  which  a  correct  solation 
may  \m  fuiind.  It  in  [losBiblo  to  tthuw  what 
kind  of  inlftriiretation  the  language  of  1  Co  15* 
re«|uireii;  anrl,  wht^n  tlii«  is  done,  other  kinds  of 
interpretAtion  aro  uxctnrlcd  as  impOfiKititc. 

Tbe  interpretation*  aro  very  nnniorous.  Hontley 
(see  below)  has  collectoil  thirty-six,  and  it  would 
perhap»  be  po^itiiblc  to  add  to  the  niuiibcr.  It  is 
well  that  Hlicb  colleetions  ghonld  be  luade  for 
referuue«,  but  it  bi  not  Uticivtiiary  to  multiply  them. 
Tiie  thirty-dix  are  c*]a*silie<l  und(?r  tlir^e  heads : 
four  explain  the  text  by  a  reference  to  legal 
uurificntiun.H:  three  of  nietaphoric-Alltaptinm,  e.g. 
(>ein<:  buniized  in  coJaruity  ;  twenty-nino  of  socm- 
nienlal  uaptism.  A  more  simple  and  useful 
rliu«iJi<:atiun  i»  that  into  those  uhieh  explain  oi 
^uTTifitntnn  i-irtp  Tuv  riKp^  aa  rcferriujf  to  urtiinory 
CJtrUftan  (lapltJim,  and  tlioiie  which  make  it  refer 
to  gometh\T>(j  ahnornvtL 

I.  The  ablest  exposition  of  the  fin't  kind  uf 
explanation  in  ita  best  form  is  probal.ly  that  of 
T.  S.  Evans  in  the  S/jfTaA-^r**  Connnentor-y  [iii.  pp. 
372,  373).  He  contends  that  tbe  view  of  the  Greek 
expofiitora  in  un^ueiiitiunably  right,  and  that  vxip 
tC/w  ttKfiC/f  nieniLH,  '  vnth  an  tntfratt  in  Uie  rt-Jturrt/t' 
twn  of  thu  dead,'  i.e..  *  in  exi>octation  of  the 
rtvnirreclion.'  The  objections  to  this  kind  uf 
inleqireliition  are  three.  (1)  dI  ;Sor».  {'wifi  r,  r. 
seem  U>  bo  a  Bpetiat  class,  and  not  all  Ctirit*tians 
in  ^'ciieral.  {i\  There  is  no  itistancti  in  NT,  if 
anywhere  at  all.  of  this  use  of  Owip.  (3)  The 
ellijpac  of  r$t  dfaffrd^fwi  is  very  violent.  If  St.  Paul 
ha4f  waut«d  to  abbreviate  r^r  Anurriffttn  rurv 
i'€Apu)y,  liu  would  havu  umitttNl  rw)'  i'<Kpu>r,  which  u< 
suporlluoua,  rather  than  7-})t  ifoffrigiw,  whieh  is 
vital. 

^.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  vomethinf^  ahnor> 
mal.  There  was  aorae  Imptisnial  rite  known  to  the 
Corinthians  which  wonld  !»  na-aninglew  without 
a  U'lief  in  the  rcj-urrceiion.  The  passage  does  not 
imply  that  St.  I'nul  n[ipioves  of  thiKabnonnal  rite, 
but  kimply  that  it  exL-ita  and  implira  the  doctrine 
of  the  reaurrccttoti.  And  hero  ail  certainty  cmls. 
We  cannot  determiae  what  this  rito  was.    The 

r'Toctice  of  vicarioim  bi/ttmn.  i.e.  of  Wptizinj; 
ivin;.'  proxies  in  place  of  those  who  had  iiied 
uiibuptixed,  unijui-ntionably  extttted  in  some 
uuorters  in  Tt-rtuUian'rt  lime  (De  liei-ur.  4S ;  Adv. 
JH'irnon,  v.  Id),  but  probably  only  aniun^  heretics. 
And  the  i>raclice  may  eA»ily  have  j-niwn  out  of  an 
i^iiurant '  wrpslinjr'  "f  tbi"  '  banl  to  Iw  undi-nttood  ' 
('2  Pa'")  saying  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge that  thiH  vicanoiiK  luiptiRm  was  practiced  by 
any  religious  body  in  Si.  I'au]"»  day. 

LnouTDRC— PivcoUkUdua  oT  lulcrprctntlotia  uid  tat  the 
UtiratttM  of  U>*  mltjoet,  >m  an  wtteLa  on  !>«crobapUna,  hf 


Rov.  J.  W.  litjn\ef,  in  the  KevAtrt  Uoum  Uagnrli*  tor  Jtme 
I6»9:  UiQ  botes  in  Ueynr,  AUord,  StAulajr,  uitl  WonlairorUi; 
Snloer.  TTuaavnu,  «4a  \,  PlUMMEB. 

BAPTIST.— See  John  thk  Baptist. 

BAR. — The  Aram,  wiirrl  for  'Hon';  in  Aram. 
pa.rt«  uf  E/.r  and  Dn  cunKlanlly;  four  times  in 
Heb.  (Pr  SP*^,  Ps  2" [if  text  correct]).  It  is  used, 
especially  in  NT  times,  as  the  first  component  l«art 
ot  several  namea  of  persons,  as  Barabbos,  Bar- 
jesus,  Ilnr-jouah,  Itarnabaa,  Barsabbos,  Barthol- 
omew, BartiuiiL'ua,— which  itce  in  their  places. 

J.  H.  TUAVEB, 

BARABBA&— The  Grt»ek  form  of  tbe  name 
HapajisHt  reprettents  the  Aramaic  Bar  -  al>b&  = 
*fton  of  the  teacher'  or  'of  the  master'  The  name 
i«  not  rare  in  the  Tahn.  (I.i;;ht.foot,  ITar.  Hirbr.  on 
Mt  27'"),  and  one  itistiince  indicttte!*  that  Abba 
may  sometimes  havo  been  a  proper  name.  Renan 
{Vie  de  Jixus,  p.  4w()  prcfcr.t  Bar-rabljon  (the 
form  prufiervcd  iu  thu  Hari-'leau  Svr. ),  which  would 
mean  'son  of  a  Itjibbi.'  So  also  Kwald.  All  four 
rvangelists  mention  Barabbas  aa  the  criminal 
ivhom  the  hierarchy  urged  the  multitude  to 
demand  in  preference  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Pilate 
oflTered  to  release  in  honour  of  the  Pjuwover.  Wo 
are  told  tliat  Barabbos  was  'ft  notable  prisoner ' 
[Mt  '27"*),  'who  for  a  certain  innurrection  made 
in  the  city,  and  for  murder'  (Lk  23'*),  *was  lying 
boond  with  tliein  that  had  mode  insurrection 
(Mk  15'),  and  that  ho  wan  a  'robber'  or  brigand 
t-ln  IH*").  He  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
two  *  robK-rs*  who  were  cntci6ed  with  Jesus;  hut 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  araaiatrrai  of  Mk  J5^ 
include  the  two  robberB.  The  crdtrts,  or  '  iusur- 
rucliun,'  in  which  Bomblwis  took  part  was  perhaps 
a  luotin|r  of  hooses  rather  than  a  popular  up- 
riwing. 

The  name  'Jesns'  Iteforo  thai  of  Ilnrabbas  in 
Mt  27'*'  "  is  an  int^restin;;  readinj,*  found  in  a  ii'v 
curiiives,  in  the  Arniciiijin  Vcrnion,  and  in  some 
i-opien  of  the  Jerosak-m  yyriae.  With  this  iu*ertion 
Pilate's  question  runs  thus :  *  Whom  will  ye  that 
I  releojw  unto  rou?  Je«us  Biinibba>i,  or  Jesus 
whieh  is  coiled  Christ ! '  Tiiis  reftdiny  was  known 
to  Orif^en  ;  and  Le  does  not  condtmn  it,  althouL'h 
he  thinks  that  the  many  MS.S  which  omit  the 
'Jesus'  are  probublv  rijjht.  Kwald  (/.»/"'■  '>/  i-'krivt, 
p.  241),  Renan  t  tVc  tie  JwtJt,  p.  4i»'»,  Trenrh 
{Studies  in  tAe  Gospels,  p.  2W)),  and  others  defend 
the  reading;  and  Meyer  conjectures  that  the 
common  name  sug^^ested  the  substitution  of  ouo 
Jesus  for  another.  Hut  the  rcadiuLT  is  ruject«d  by 
all  the  best  critics.  It  would  \k:  amaxin)^  that  the 
true  reading  should  be  lut^t  from  all  uuriala,  nearly 
all  cursives,  and  all  the  more  ancient  versions. 
The  words  of  Jerome,  ad  toe.,  do  not  nocemarily 
imply  that  'Jesus  Dar&bbaa'  was  tha  reading  in 
the  GoHpel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  aays : 
Ixte  in  eranyelio  tntoa  tcribitur  ju.Tta  U^rmos  ttfius 
nrngintri  eoruni  intyrjirt'.Uttur ;  which  may  mean 
tliat.tbisdn(:umenti--oiilaincd  the  words,  *  IJarabba.'*. 
which  being  interpreted  \n.  Son  nf  thrir  SInsfer.' 
Uut  if  the  (Joanel  MrconliUL'  to  the  Hebrewti  had 
'Jesus,  Son  of  tiieir  Moiiter  for  'Jesus  HarablKU*.' 
then  thia  may  be  tiie  source  from  whicli  the  name 
'  Je!*UB'  yot  into  Kime  copies  of  St.  Matthew.  If  the 
name  wan  nut  iu  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  then  we  may  ad<»pt  Tregelles' conjecture, 
that  the  inteq^ilation  aruHC  first  in  v.^'  through 
accidental  repetition  of  the  last  two  letters  of 
i)fiiv,  the  second  IN  WiTi*;  aflerwanls  interpreted 
HA  an  abbreviation  of  'IijirsC*'.  The  iwpies  known 
to  Oritfeu  fleeiu  to  have  had  the'IipToPi-  in  v."  only. 
That  HarabbaM  had  this  name,  and  that  the  evau- 
geii-ttj<  iniwM;d  the  startling  coincidence,  is  not 
probable.  A.  I'LL'iiMKU. 


BARACHEL 


BAK,IESUS 


BARACREL  C?*"?!?  *h<i  wbuui  God  blesNW').— 
Only  in  .Iol>S2^'.  Th«  father  of  Elihu,  doacrilMHl 
as  '*thu  itijzite.'  proliablj  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
second  sun  uf  Milcali  oud  Nslior,  Gii  22"*.  St:u 
Buz.  W.  T.  Davibon. 

BARAK  {?^;,  BxpdK,  '  lightninK-naf>h.'  The  name 
b  found  i[i  Punk,  lictrrax,  Huruamc  of  Hniuilcar ; 
Sabiean,  cp-.: ;  PalmjTcnc,  P"c ;  t\c  Vogxte,  Syrie 
Qmtrale,  Ixxi-i.  2 ;  Ledmin,  Diet,  d^s  Nums  Propres 
Paimyr.  1681,  s.v.),  son  of  Abinonm ;  hitt  history 
in  rooordcd  in  Jg  4  and  5.  Ho  vrns  snmmoncd  by 
Deborah  to  be  her  allr  in  the  stnig^lc  against  the 
Canaanites.  He  dwcft  in  Kedo^h-naDhtali  (Jg  4"), 
and  was  probably  a  member  of  tho  triWof  T»aachnr 
15").  Hf.nc«  he  belimgwl  Ut  tlie  ili.Hiricc  whi«^h  had 
Huir(*rt>d  >nu!<L  at  tbu  handx  uf  thv  Canaaiut«« : 
perhaps  he  ha<l  been  actually  their  prisoner. "  He 
receives  from  Debonih  the  plun  uf  ihn  campniL'Ti ;  he 
is  to  move  hU  troo|M,  lu,000  ntun  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulun,  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Tabor,  white  aho 
undertakes  to  attract  Sbtera's  amiy  towards  the 
same  p]a(x>,  and  promtiK;!i  to  deliver  aJKcm  bimitclf 
into  hu  hiuid^  (4''-  ^).  The  writer  doc«  not  regard 
B.'r  urgent  rRquest  that  Pelxtmh  should  go  with 
hira  a»  wortliy  of  blame;  nor  is  it  nccetwaiy  lo 
interpret  the  prophetess'  annonncemcnt  that  the 
honour  of  the  expedition  will  not  be  his  but  a 
woman's,  as  a  punishraont  for  his  hesitation  (aee 
Mooro,  Judgts,  p.  117).  B.  collects  his  forcos  at 
Kedenh,  moves  to  Tabor,  and  opena  the  encagf- 
mont  by  a  rush  down  thu  niountain  {■4''- "•'*.  i-f. 
5") :  the  liattle  is  fought  out  at  the  foot.  In  ch.  5, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  battle  takes  place  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kishon  (w.'*-").  The  Canaanites 
routed,  B.  pursues  them  to  Uaroshcth,  and  then 
follows  Sisera  on  foot,  and  conie.o  up  to  the  tent  of 
Jael  to  find  him  lying  dead,  with  a  tcnt-pcg 
through  hbi  temples.  Acconling  to  5\  B.  joined 
l^etwrah  in  Ringing  the  Ode  of  Triumph  in  eh.  5. 

In  I  -S  12"  the  LXX,' l^esh..  and  many  moderns 
rond  Barak  for  Bc-dan.  B.  thus  becomes  a  repre- 
sentative leader  along  with  Jcmbbaal,  Jephthah, 
and  Samson  (*).  TliU  agrees  with  the  impression 
&8  to  B.'s  position  which  we  gain  from  Jg  5. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

BARBARIAN.— St.  Taul  (I  Co  14"),  wishing  to 
eniphaaizo  the  fact  that  the  iunijue^  with  which 
those  iK>MC!sscd  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fjioke  were  not 
a7iy  intollij^ihlu  forms  of  speech,  and  that  hence 
they  required  an  interpreter  nJMU  inspired,  snvs,  '  If 
then  I  know  nob  the  meaning  of  tlic  voice,  I  shall 
be  to  htm  thai  »[M:akcth  a  barbarian,  anil  ho  that 
spenkelh  will  be  a  barharian  unto  mo.'  Hero  ho 
iiWB  tliH  wnnl  in  it«  proper  fwnse  as  one  who  spoke 
unintelli;;iMy.  !:>o  floincr,  in  whom  the  word  first 
ownrR,  spciik's  of  the  Kdp«  (iap^api^POi  (11.  U.  8C7), 
the  Cnrinn*  who  Bpoko  in  n  strange  tongne.  Since 
the  word  Barbarh  means  in  the  oarliesi  Arm.  the 
tanffuafff-  of  a  race  or  [leoplo,  Humur  may  have 
meant  the  Cari;uiH  who  f«pr>ke  a  barfmrh,  thnt 
having  been  the  Carian  xvunl  for  their  natiomit 
language.  However  this  be,  the  word  BarUtrian 
means  all  through  Gr.  literature  a  man  who  did 
not  speak  Greek.  cspeciallT  the  Medes,  Periiians, 
and  Orientals  generaUy.  The  Komamt  or  Ijilins 
were  called  BnrlmrianH  by  the  Greeks  even  to  the 
latest  (lays  of  the  Byzantine  Krn]>irc,  and  at  lint 
even  calk<l  tbfir  own  tongue  Barbarian;  though 
from  tliH  AugUHtan  age  onward  they  cxropted 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  same  way  Thilo.  a 
Hellonized  Jew,  calls  his  native  Hcb.  a  barbarian 
tongue,  and  states  (Vitn  Mnsis,  §  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  138) 
that  the  Law  was  translated  from  Chaldaic  into 
Greek  l)ccau.«c  it  was  too  vahiablo  a  treasure  to  Iw 

•  UAn}-traiuIat«&n'lesdc»ptlv«  thj-  opton,' polaUng ij'jy 
for  ^;5^, 


enjoj-ed  by  only  the  Harbarie  half  of  the  human 
race. 

In  Col  3"  St.  Paul  srH-aks  of  'Greek  and  Jew,  .  .  . 
barbttri/tn,  Srythlan.  Yet  the  fkythiiuis  were 
typical  barbarians.  But  the  context  jirr>ves  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  here  aiming  at  a  scientiHc  division 
of  the  human  race.  Elsewhere  {e.g.  Ro  1>^)  ho 
adoutA  the  current  phra*eology :  '  I  am  debtor 
ImjIIi  to  Greek*  and  to  Bitrbarians,'  where  the 
later  phrami  (v.'"),  'to  tlie  Jew  hrBt,  and  al»o  to 
Iho  Grt'ek,'  proves  that,  like  Philo,  St.  Paul  con- 
ventionally called  hi.s  ow*n  countrymen  barbarians. 
The  harwiroxts  people  in  Malta  (Ac  28')  were 
probably  old  Pluj^nician  settlers,  and  the  epithet 
only  means  that  they  were  not  a  Greek-speaking 
iHjjiulation.  V.  C.  Co.WBKAKK. 

BARBER  (:h,  Ezk  5'  only).— Shaving  the  head 
iy  a  very  c<.'iiinion  cunloni  iti  K.i>ttern  countries  In 
India,  niauy  of  the  religions  sects  are  didtinguihhe<l 
by  the  manner  iu  whU'li  the  head  is  shaved.  Some 
leavo  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
othcni  a  tuft  above  each  ear.  In  SjTia,  old  men 
frequently  have  the  whole  head  f^haved  and  allow 
the  IwanI  to  grow.  Young  men  Hhavu  the  eheeka 
and  the  chin,  and  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  slmrt. 
The  upper  lip  is  never  shaveil  except  in  S.  India, 
where  it  is  done  as  a  sign  of  monming.  Alwencc 
of  the  moostacho  is  looked  upon,  in  Syna,  as  a  sign 
of  the  want  of  virility.  The  barl>er  plie-s  hi.<t  trade 
in  any  ocmvenient  place — by  the  roadside,  or  in  the 
fourtyard  nf  a  khan.  The  grounil  serves  as*  a  seat 
lioth  lor  the  operator  and  tht;  |>en>on  npenilcd  on  ; 
a  tin  or  copper  basin  holds  Che  water  rcnuircd ; 
and  the  bandit  of  the  patient,  passed  over  the  head 
or  the  chin,  tell  liiiu  whether  the  work  haa  been 
done  patiftfactorily  or  not.  Tlie  barl>cr  ni*o 
cnulicatea  supcrfliiuiis  Imint  from  the  nose.  ear», 
and  other  parts  of  the  liody  ;  rciuoves  accumula- 
tions of  wax  from  the  cars;  and  jwrfonns  the 
oi>crationn  of  tooth-extracttoa  and  blood-letting. 

\V*.  CARSt.AW. 

BARCUUS  (B  Bxx&i^-T.  A  Bs^ovv,  AV  Chorohat. 
1  Efl  5'')  =  Ba«icos,  V.r.T  2=»,  \uh  T".  The  AY  form 
\a  taken  from  the  Aldine  e<l.  t.\afM:oi>(). 

BARIAH  (nn?  '  fleeing').— A  sou  of  Sliemainh 
(1  Cb  3-"^).    See  Gknkalouv. 

BARJEBUS(TI(i<Ni7a'ovt),a  man  described  in  Aol3" 
Via  '  magian,  pronhet  of  lies,  Jew.'  whom  Paul  and 
Bamalias,  travelling  in  Oynnis*.  fouml  in  the  train 
of  the  proconsul  Swrgius  l*aidus,  iih  one  of  the 
amifri  or  canUtis  who  alwaji!!  actrompnnied  a  Horn. 
go%-enior.  In  Jos.  jint.  xx.  vii,  2  we  timi  a  itimilar 
case:  Simon,  'a  Jew,  by  birth  a  Cypriot,  and  jire- 
tcnding  to  bo  a  magio-n '  (ol>serve  the  striking, 
though  not  exact,  similarity  of  the  triplet),  was  one 
of  the  '  friends'  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judu^ 
an<l  wnA  U!«d  by  hhri  to  seduce  Dni.iilla  from  her 
IniHbsnd  Axizus.  kin<i  of  Kme™.  Such  m«n,  pnd»- 
lUily  Bab.  Jews,  'skilled  in  the  lore  and  uncanny 
arts  and  strange  (wwera  of  the  Median  priests'' 
(ef.  Mt  2'*  ^''), — not  simply  sorcerers  and  fortune- 
tellers, but  '  men  of  science,'  as  they  wo\Jd  now  be 
called  (Itcing  then  beyond  their  age  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  and  proces'se!'  of  nature),  and 
not  mere  isolated  f<elf-con!«titutcd  prctcndcrM, 
bat  reprcficntativca  of  an  Orientjil  sy«tein  .ind 
icligion.^apjtcor  to  have  been  numerous  at  that 
period,  and  to  have  exerted  considcrnble  inilttcntre 
on  the  Koni.  world.  It  was  with  a  system,  there- 
fore, rathtir  than  with  a  man,  that  the  reprcwnta.- 
tives  of  the  8j>tem  ('the  way')  of  Christ,  al<»o 
struggling  for  influence  In  the  Bom.  empire,  came 
here  into  conflict.  The  proninRuI,  'a  man  of 
practical  ability'  dryrtrM,  iuterented,  we  may 
suppose,  in  nature  and  philosophy,  but,  as  awrriit. 
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not  to  bo  thought  uf  na  uuder  oacendency,  enjoyed 
tin  kociuty  uf  tUiit  man.  But,  hearing'  Llmt  theru 
were  jttat  now  two  travL-lling  l^-othHrM  in  ('yprui*, 
and  takiii};  tht^-ni  to  be  of  the  rhitta  rlint  went,  at)out 
giving;  (liHiinnstnittona  in  rhetoric  anil  monil  philo- 
itophy,  And  nomtflimen  ended  by  BettUny  down  lui 
urofiseaora  in  Uie  j^Tcab  uoiverisitivB,  ku  invited,  or 
'oommanded,'  their  presents  at  his  court.  The 
exjiuHitiun  uf  ChrisLianily  tht:n  given  by  I'aul  and 
Bftmiihiut  cIo4irly  prodnt'«d  u[Hin  Sarjptin  Paiihw  » 
ranxidernhte  iinpreif-^ion ;  for  Rirjesas  found  it 
nocewAry  to  oppone  them  openly,  and  divert  the 
proconsTu  from  tho  faith  by  '  perverting  the  ways 
of  the  l^rd,'  leBt  he  ahould  bie  sapplanted  in  bia 
poaitiou,  bia  power  ajid  his  gains ;  becanfiv  (accord- 
ing to  the  apt  and  interesting  exj^naion  of  the 
Codex  Hexiu)  the  procon«ul  '  was  listening  with 
murh  |ileasure  to  Lhcin.'  Then  'Saul,  whowHH  also 
Paul.' — i.e.  Ktan<iin;i  fortli  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  narrative),  suitably  to  the  occaaion,  as  a  Rom. 
dtizen  named  raul,— faced  the  wonder-worker  in 
a  manner,  »o  to  Miy,  after  his  own  kind,  yet  :*ur- 

iMLViin^  it,  and  wrought  a  wonder  upon  the  worker 
liniKclF,  iiroring  to  the  pnjponwil,  atrendy  deeply 
imjtretwed,  that  iK-hind  Trtul  »t«od  a  divine  power. 
In  Ter.  8  the  phra*e  '  Elymas,  the  magian,  for  so 
is  his  name  trnnslatod,'  is  aomewbat  pcqilexln;:. 
It  certainly  luoks,  at  tbo  out«et,  as  though  AVyw*/M 
(now  first  iniro<iuceit  as  a  second  appidlation  of 
Borjesua)  ought  to  be  a  tr  of  that  name  ;  but  tbiit 
Qoanot  lie.  £l^ma*— which  ia  the  (Jr.  form  either 
of  an  Aram,  wonl  atimd^ittnmtf,  or,  aa  in  more 
prnbahle,  of  an  Arab,  wont  'alim,  triJie  (rf.  the 
Arab.  pluraJ  uiatM,  the  order  nf  the  icarnrU,  and 
the  'wiae  men'  and  'wise  women'  of  onr  folk- 
tore)— is  here  more  reasonably  (thon^h  this  Boln- 
tion  of  the  diflii:ulty  is  not,  c^uitc  Hatufactory)  Lr. 
by  ftArym.  Codex  I>  (Hezn").  with  ita  Latin  d,  alone 
diderw  from  othirr  unriaE-o,  and  rendn 'BrotMSr.  iton  of 
(he  ready,  a  reading  strangely  accepted  by  Kloster- 
mann,  Blaiu,  and  Ramsay  (to  whoso  St.  Paul  the 
Tratvifer  this  article  is  under  special  obligation  ; 
»eepp.  73  tr,).  But  neitiier  will  thudoa^tanynonyin 
for  Barf'cjnu,  Or  for  the  Syr.  HarthrtnA,  ton  of  the 
Nnme  (t.«.  JeHiiR).  The  origin  of  the  variant 
'KrH^Mf  ia  a  niyiitery  ;  perhaps  it  waa  itocism,  m 
—  ».  But  the  verxional  and  pntristio  variants  for 
liarjcauH,  surh  an  Uarie.ionan  (or  -am),  Bariefinbam, 
and  Barieu  ( m<7/r/r>tM,  .Icrome),  appear  to  be  doe  to 
a  deMre  of  copyists  to  avoid  AAaoiaating  the  name 
of  JeauK  witb  one  whom  St.  I'aul  calU  »tm  if  the 
devil.  J.  MA8SIK. 

BARJONAH.— See  Bar  and  Peter. 

BARKOS  (5^p*!?,  of.  Bab.  Bark ft.su}.— Ancestor  of 
certain  Ncthinim  who  retumuU  witb  Zemb.  (Kxr 
2^,  Neh  7"=Bar€hua,  I  Ea  fi?«).    See  Gesealooy. 

BARLEY  {^j}j^  »i'6rak,  npiO-^,  Aorrf*«m).— Barley 
(Arab.  :thn'(r)  is  a  well-known  grain,  of  which 
wveral  varieties  are  cultivated.  Hordfum  dU- 
tichnm,  JI.  tetrnxlkhnm,  and  H.  hexwitichum,  the 
wild  original  of  which  arc  not  known.  One  of 
the  wild  ppe*;ie-'»  of  ihn  gunun  Hnrtleum  in  Pa]., 
however,  apprnauhes  the  cultivated  species  near 
enough  to  make  it  possible  that  it  mar  be  the 
ttuwk,  or  a  partial  rei'ersion  of  cultivated  iiarlcy  to 
tyiie.  It  is  //.  ithabvrenM,  Jio'iK/i  (ff.  unontaneum, 
Koch),  whirli  grows  abundantly  in  Ualilco,  in  the 
region  of  Merj  "Aytln,  and  in  placojt  in  the  S>Tian 
dcflert  bclw«^en  l*aliiiyrn  and  liamath.  It  difTcr? 
from  //.  dislirknm  by  the  i^maller  Ni^e  of  ita  Bpikes 
and  grains,  and  the  great  length  of  ita  awns,  which 
arc  nonietimcft  a  foot  long. 

Barley  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Palestine, 
principally  a»  provender  for  horses  (I  K  4^1  and 
aasM.     U  takes  the  place  of  oats  in  Europe  and 


America,  as  the  cut  fitraw  of  barley  and  wheal 
taktitt  the  plauti  of  hay.  It  is  al&o  used  njnong  the 
poor  for  brtiad,  aa  in  ancient  timed  (.Ig  7",  2  K 
4*^  Jn  (;»■",  and  cake*  Ezk  4").  It  waa  mixed 
witb  other  cheap  gminii  for  the  same  purpoae 
(Kik  4").  When  any  ono  wishes  to  express  the 
extremity  of  his  poverty,  be  will  say,  '  I  liare  not 
barley  bread  to  eat.'  Tbia  fact  illutstrates  tteveral 
allusions  to  Ui.rli-y  in  Hmpture.  Barley  meal  waa 
the  jeitlouHy  oiVering  (Nu  5'');  it  is  mciitiorit.Hi 
by  hzekiel  a-i  tho  fee  naid  to  false  propbotcsHos 
by  jMiople  who  connulteu  tiieni  {Erk  IS'*!;  it  was 
the  f.ymbol  of  tho  poverty  of  Gideon's  family, 
and  his  own  low  estate  in  that  family  r  by  a 
'  barley  cake'  Midian'a  great  bout  waa  to  be  over- 
thrown (Jg  7"). 

The  Wrlev  harvest  begins  in  April  in  the  depth  of 
the  Jordan  Vallev,  ami  rontinues  to  be  later  as  we 
a.'^cenrl  to  the  biglier  niountuins.  till,  at  an  altitude 
of  ttoOO  ft.,  it  Cakes  place  in  July  and  August.  1 1 
was  probably  the  time  of  the  barley  bar^'eat  wlien 
the  WaelitCM  (crossed  the  Jordfin  (Jos  3'*).  It  is 
earlier  than  the  wheat  harvest  (lix  9"-''|.  The 
barley  han'est  was  a  rerogtiiHeil  date  (Uu  1^,  2  H 
21*' '"),  varying,  of  course,  with  the  altitude.  Barley 
iflBownin  Oct.  and  Xov,  That  which  is  sown  in  the 
diHtricta  below  the  frost  level  continnes  to  grow 
through  the  miny  season  till  tbo  harvest.  That 
which  is  sown  on  the  high  mountain  levels  springs 
up,  the  top  dies  under  the  snow,  and  then  ttio 
*biennial  stalk  springs  up  when  the  snow  melts,  and 
grows  with  great  rapiifity  and  vigour.  Barley  is 
not  sown  in  the  "pring  in  Put.  anrl  Syria. 

'G.  K.  Post. 

BARLEY  HARYE8T.-See  TlMK. 

BARN.— See  AGRlcuLTtmE. 

BARNABAS  (Pci;)vd,5ai,  nict^r-i?  'the  non  uf  ex- 
hortation'}.— A  name  given  by  the  disciples  to 
Jo(4cph,  a  Levita  of  Cyprus  (Ac  4*).  He  is  clearly 
to  bedi»tiii;;ui»ltodfrom  'JoMjph  called  Barsabbas' 
(.Ac  1**),  though  there  is  ancient  authority  for 
identifying  him  witb  one  of  the  Mcventv  disciples 
of  onr  Lord  (Euat'b.  HE  L  12:  Clem.  Xlex.  Misc. 
ii.  20),  When  we  Hrst  hear  of  B.,  it  i«  as  selling  a 
Held,— for  the  old  Mosaic  enactments  forbidding 
Levites  to  posscaa  land  (Nn  IS^"-",  Dt  lU*)  hail 
long  &ince  tailen  into  abeyance  (see  Jer  32^), — and 
Inyiug  the  price  at  the  apnatles'  feet  (Ac  4*"'*'|. 
'Y\w  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  proved 
by  the  influence  which  he  exorteil  in  iMimntending 
tue  young  convert  8aul  to  the  a{iO)«tles  at  Jeru?. 
(Ac  9'').  The  way  in  Mhich  the  two  are  introduced 
inclines  ono  tothe  belief  that  B.  and  Said  must  have 
met  before— a  belief  wliicli  is  rendered  tho  more 
pnibubly  by  the  near  proximity  of  Cypruato  Tarsna, 
and  the  natural  wish  of  B.  as  a  Ilellonist  to  vijiit 
the  university  there.  In  any  case,  B.  seems  from 
the  first  to  nave  formed  a  high  i«lea  of  Saul's 
ability  and  enerj,'y ;  for  when  despatched  to  AnLiocli 
on  a  (lolicate  niL-oion,  he  had  no  Ronner  di-icovered 
the  growing  tilimbilitica  of  the  work  there  than  lie 
'  went  forth  to  Tarsus  to  seek  for  Saul' ;  and  when 
lie  hod  bronght  him  to  Anlioch.  '  for  a  whole  year 
llii»y  were  gathered  together  with  tho  Church,  and 
taught  much  people'  (Ac  ll"-",  A.D.  421.  'ThuM, 
twice  over,  did  B.  save  Saul  for  the  wtirk  of  Chris- 
tianity '  ( Tartar).  .\  practical  proof  of  thesncce.is 
of  their  joint  lubuura  was  afforded  by  the  relief 
wliit^b  tho  Cburcii  at  Antioch  despatched  by  their 
hands  to  the  cldern  at  Jenis.  on  the  prophetic 
intimation  of  a  coming  famine  (Ac  ll*''*').  On 
their  return  to  Antioch  the  two  friends  were,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solouinly  Dftfiaratcil 
and  ordained  for  the  work  of  the  Church  (Ac  13--'); 
and  from  this  time,  though  not  of  the  numlier 
vf  the  twelve,  tliey  enjoyed  the  title  of  apostle 
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(Ac  U*-".  On  tlio  eigniflcjinco  of  the  title,  sec  Light- 
Ivot,  Gai.  »2  a.  and  itrt.  Al'USTLK).  Accordingly,  B. 
AtiCompiLtiiod  Saul  (or,  ay  ho  was  now  to  ba  luiown, 
PauJ)  ou  kis  lirat  missionary  joiimey,  visiting  lirst 
of  ftU  hie  native  Cyprus  ia.d.  45).     Later  at  Lystra, 

Jicrhapa  from  liia  tall  and  vonemMe  appearance, 
le  WAB  identified  villi  Jnpitcir,  wbil«  Paul,  as  the 
chief  Bpeaker,  paaaed  for  Mercury  (Ac  14").    The 

J'oamcv  ended,  as  it  bad  be^u,  at  Aiitioch.  and 
lom  this  city  M.  once  more  accomi>aDied  Paul  and 
curtain  other  brethren  to  Jenia.  to  consult  with 
the  ApoeUcs  and  cidera  reffardin^  the  necessity  of 
clrcnmcision  for  UentUe  converts  {Ac  lo^").  It 
in  rctiiurkablu  tliat  In  this  narrative  B.  is  mcntioQcd 
btjforo  I'tiul  (v.>^,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of 
the  names  since  Au  1^*^  (cf.  however  Au  14'*). 
Ilu  tniiy  mrbaps  have  stwken  firet  as  the  lietter- 
known  of  Ihe  two,  and  aW  as  blieono  to  whom  the 
jttdaizing  acotion  of  the  assembly  would  take  1o»b 
exception.  After  the  conference  the  two  apostles 
returned  to  their  old  task  of  teaching  and  preach* 
itig  in  Anttoch  (Ac  15^},  and  iu  A.D.  4!)  planned 
a  second  nii-ssionnry  journey  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  their  former  lalKiiira  (Ac  IJV)-  But  tliey  were 
nnaUle  to  a^cc  ajfon  takinji  with  tliem  Jolin 
Mark,  who  bad  formerly  desertcil  them,  and  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  '  that  they  parted  affundcr 
one  from  the  other.'  B.  took  Mark,  who  was  his 
coasin,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus;  while  Paul  cliose 
Silas,  and  joumcTcd  tbrou^'h  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
Prom  the  fact  oi  Paul's  being  sijcciolly  '  com-' 
mended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  Goil,'  it 
mtnild  Mfiui  as  if  the  gi^noral  foeltng  of  the  Churt^h 
v*en)  on  liis  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  Bar- 
uatna.  B.  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  irom  the  respect  and  sympathy 
with  wliich  St.  Paul  (subsequently  refers  to  liiiu  in 
his  Epp.  (1  Co  9*.  Gal  2"  '  even  Barnabas,'  Col  4'"), 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  thiit  though  they  did  not 
a;;a.in  actually  worlt  loj,'«tIier,  the  old  friendship 
wiw  not  forijotteii.  Tliero  is  no  hi.'*t.  cround  for 
identifying B.,aj<somettre inclined  todo.with  'tho 
brother' whom  St.  Paul  sent  on  a  mission  to  tho 
Corinthians  (2  Co  8'") ;  but  from  1  Co  U"  we  learn 
that  B.,  like  Paul,  earned  his  li^-olihood  by  tho 
work  of  bis  bandit,  while  Col  4*°  has  been  taken 
a-H  proving  that  by  this  time  (alKiut  A.n.  &'A)  H. 
muvt  have  Ix-en  dead,  else  Mark  wuuM  not  havi- 
r«;joinotl  Pan}  (i^f.  2  Ti  4^^  1  H  5").  For  an  aL-iount 
of  B.'«  furtlrvr  lalfoun)  and  death  we  are  dei^iendent 
ujwu  untrustworthy  tradition. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  the 
anthorshipof  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  is  attributed 
to  B.  by  Tertttllian  (see  IIeiikhws,  Ei'Istle  to), 
while  there  is  etill  extant  an  Kpistle  of  B.  which, 
aco.  to  external  evidence,  is  the  work  of  this  B., 
but  on  internal  grounds  this  conelusion  is  now 
gimerally  disputed.  (See  the  arguments  hrielly 
stateil  in  Hefele,  Pntrum  Apoatolieorvm  Opera, 
p.  ixir. ,  and  more  fully  in  tire  name  writer's  litis 
Ssndichreiof tt  dfs  Ajn^tci*  Hnmabaa  aitft  ntur- 
vntenmcht,  iihertctii,und  erijdrt,  Tiib.  1840.  Cf. 
alao  Ughtfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers.) 

G.  MlLLtnAH. 

BABODIS  (BBpwStr*],  1  Es  5". —There  Ih  no  cor- 
TcajHiudiug  uauie  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Noliemiah, 
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BARRENNESS.— As  parental  anthority  was  the 
:erm  and  mould  of  patriarchal  (iocial  life^  it  fol- 
l<nved  tli»t  to  be  without  olt'spring  woe  to  exist  in 
name  only.  To  have  had  children  and  to  have  lost 
them  wan  the  strongest  pos&ible  claim  upon  sym- 
pathy. With  -lacob  it  was  the  crown  of  sorrow 
(60  42"  43").  It  was  thi.<i  desolation  in  Ua  nio$it 
distreaidng  form  which  the  Lord  Jesus  met  in  the 
foner&I  procciuiian  at  Nain  [Lk  7"l. 

Bat  to  liea  wife  withuut  motherhood  liasalwHys 
been  regarded  in  Urn  Euat  not  merely  as  a  matter 


of  regret,  bnt  us  a  reproach,  a  humiliation  that 
might  easily  lead  to  divorce.  It  is  a  oonstjuit 
Bourco  of  embarraasraent,  as  tho  welfare  of  the 
children  is  a  never-omitted  subject  of  inquirj-  in 
Oriental  aolutation.  Courtesy  sometimes  ^ives 
the  dignity  of  fatherhood,  the  name  Ahu-AMullah 
(father-of-.Alxlnllah)  Lo  a  man  advancing  in  years 
without  uhildren  to  bear  his  nnnie.  Sarah'a  sad 
laughter  of  despair  (On  18").  Hannah's  silent 
pleading  (1  S  I'""-).  Bachel's  passionate  alternative 
of  children  or  death  (Gn  30'),— all  this  and  such-like 
wretchednes.t  of  spirit  may  be  found  familiarly 
rcjfcated  in  the  homes  of  modern  Syria  (see  Chil- 
dren). The  fruitfulne&s  or  sterility  of  land  ore, 
much  in  the  same  way,  regarded  as  bringing  satis- 
faction  or  disappointment  to  man,  and  as  imply- 
ing the  blessing  or  cnrae  of  God  (Dt  7",  Ps  lOT**""). 

G.  M.  NfACKIE. 

BARSABBAS.— See  Joseph    Baksabdas   and 

JUDAB  BaIIBABIIAS. 

BARTACUS  {EdprtiKot,  Jos.  'Po^fi-difijT,  Vulg. 
Btsitcc*,  O.L.  Bttzttrcs,  liiyszuchui). — Tho  father  of 
Apamo,  tho  ct>ncubino  of  Darius  (1  Eh  4").  The 
epithet  attaching  to  him,  'the  illustrious'  (i 
Oav/iaarit),  wns  probably  an  ofticial  title.  The 
name  Bartacus  (which  appearu  as  ?=*«  in  the  S^niafO 
recalls  that  of  ArtachKoe  ('Ap'axK^T^lt  mentioned 
by  Herod,  (vii.  22.  117)  as  a  [>er6on  of  high  (WMtion 
in  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes. 

II.  St.  J.  TUACKfRAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (B<i/>^oAo>iaroil.— One  cf  the 
apodtlea,  according  to  the  lists  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Acts  (1").  Both  by  the  early  Church 
and  in  nioilern  times  Barthr)loiiitMv  has  been  gener- 
ally identified  with  Natlianoel  of  the  iourth 
Gospel,  although  important  authoritiea  can  be 
cited  in  opposition  to  this  viuw.  The  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  identification  are— {1) 
that  Hiittholoniew  is  never  mentioned  by  St.  John, 
tiur  Naihanutil  iiy  the  SynuptiMn ;  (2)  thai  in  the 
li«tj!of  till)  Synopiirtt-s,  Bar!  holomew  is  coupled  with 
Phili]),  which  tnllieA  with  St.  John's  statement 
that  it  was  Philip  that  brought  Xathanoel  to 
Jesus.  It  is  easy  to  understand  ImwSt.  John,  with 
his  fondness  for  symboliimi,  should  have  preferred 
the  name  Nathonacl  {=(i'od  has  given  it)  to  the 
mere  patronymic  Bartholomew  (=9on  of  Talniai). 
Siippdhing  tiiu  iilrntity  pslnblishcil,  we  know 
nothing  of  Nallinnael  Bur-Tahnai  further  than  ia 
nx-orded  in  Jn  1""  21*  (.we  NaTHANAKI.).  Tlio 
traditions  a«  to  his  prciLchinc  the  gosiKjl  in  India 
and  bis  martyrdoni  arc  entitled  to  no  credit. 

J.  A.  SliLBIE. 

BARTIH£US  (Haprtftatot,  i.8.  the  ran  of  TimiDus, 
a  mime  variously  derived  from  the  Gr.  ri/taFor, 
honourable ;  or  from  the  Arab.  aMmm,  blind ;  or 
from  Aram,  tamytt,  unelemi,  polluted).— Ono  of  two 
l>]ind  beggara  heolcHl  by  our  I^rd  at  the  gate  of 
J(>rielHi,  and  whose  name  alone  \a  givi«n,  apii.T.n'ntly 
from  his  liavinc  been  tho  spoke.Hman  (Mk  10*****, 
cf.  Mt20«'*»,  Lk  I8»").  St.  Luke  speak.-?  of  the 
healing  as  taking  place  as  Je^us  catue  nigh  unto 
Jericho,  while  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  say  that  it 
was  as  He  went  out.  Various  explanatirmo  have 
been  offered,  on  that  one  blind  man  wuk  healed  at 
the  entrance  to  old  Jericho,  and  the  other,  B.,  as 
Jesus  left  tho  new  town  which  bad  sprung  np 
at  Bomo  little  diftanco  fn>m  it.  Perhaps  what 
ai>lually  happened  wo-t  that  B.,  begging  at  t!ie  gate 
of  Jericho,  was  told  that  Jcmis  with  His  company 
had  entered  the  city,  and  having  heard  ol  His 
power,  sought  out  a  blind  companion,  along  with 
whom  he  intercepted  Jesus  oa  lie  left  the  eity  the 
next  day,  and  then  was  healed  (so  8n1>stantially 
Beofiel,  Stinr,  Trench,  Ellii-otli,  WurdRWorth, 
M'Clylian).  If  tlii!tb«>M>,  we  liave  fre&li  ovidenueof 
the  pcndstence  of  purjiosu  which  throughout  tlie 
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iD(.-i<lvnt  U.  dUj'luycd;  wliilv  the  strong  fajtli  winch 
Icil  ItiiD  to  nddreVs  JesuB  by  Ilia  MuBsianic  title, 
*  Thuu  Son  oi  Uavld,'  ought  uot  to  ptiss  unooticcd. 

G.  MilL1c.;aN. 

BARUCH  C^'Q  'blessed'),  son  of  Neriah,  was  of  a 
very  illui^triuaH  family  (Jc»a.  Ant.  X.  ix.  1),  his 
brother  Serainh  bcinc  chief  cluunlwrlnin  (r^tTuo  %■) 
to  Zetltfkiali  [Jer  SI"*).  Hia  chief  honour,  how- 
ever, lay  in  his  being  the  devoted  friend  and 
wcrctaiy  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Every  great 
soul  bun,  in  dci.'T'.'L-.  itH  (luttiHemane :  and  this 
event  cuuie  tu  IJaiuch  {Jer  4J)  while  writin;; 
(LXX  iypa^xy)  at  J«reniiah'H  dictation  a.  number 
of  miuutory  prophucios  iigaintit  JcruMilt:m,  which 
he  M-oB  charged  to  read  on  a  faxt  day  tn  the  vourt« 
of  the  temple  (Jer  3fl''').  The  utern  woixIh, 
'Seehc«t  then  preat  tilings  for  thy^lfY  Souk 
them  not,'  braced  the  j'oiinp  nobleniiin  to  'drink 
the  cup' — to  face  the  wrathful  niiiititnde,  and  to 
read  the  pronhecieK  of  dc>K>lation  and  woe,  which 
king  Jehoiftkiiu  afterwanls  burned  (Jer  36"""). 
Vie  next  lind  Ihiriich  (Jifr  32]  a^  witiii«n  to  tlie 
pnrchaMi  by  Joi-uniiali  of  a  fiulrl  in  AnHlhoth,  at  a 
time  when  the  proplict  wa»  in  prison  and  the 
Clialdteans  bad  l»een  for  months  \>e«icpini;  Jeru- 
salem. liVTien  the  city  lell  during  the  following 
rear.  &.C.  G8ti.  Bnrucli  resided  with  the  prophet  at 
A[a»phatha  (Jus.  Ant.  x.  ix.  1].  But  after  the 
murder  of  GetluJiah  br  l^hmuel,  the  {leoplc,  ufraid 
of  the  wrath  of  the  CliAldirans,  and  imputing  the 
advice  of  Jereuiiiih  to  nimitin  in  Jmlina  (Jer  42) 
to  the  undue  iiilhuMice  of  Baniuh  over  him  [Jer  43'), 
rnmpelhul  both  of  tliem  to  gn  M-ith  thfm  to  Egj'pi 
(Jer  4;t*-'(.  How  long  ho  rfsided  in  Kgypt  is 
uncertnin.  Jeromr  gives  n.<«  tlio  Ueb.  tradition 
that  he  and  Jeremiah  died  there  almost  at  onee 
(Cvmmcnt.  in  /.t.  xxx.  6,  7).  JoKt-phus  imt>Iiefi  ihnt 
they  were  Iwth  taken  to  Biihvhtn  by  Nuhuehad- 
rezznr  of ter  he  had  mnijuflrwl  l*'gypt,  H.C.  583  (.'l»i^ 
X.  ix.  71.  Another  triiditionHtate*)  that  he  remained 
in  Egvpt  till  the  denth  of  Jercmiali,  and  then  went 
to  [liiirylon,  wliL-re  he  died  twelve  yearn  after  the 
fall  of  Jeni!>aletu  (Hitiix  on  Nuh  3-"-").  With 
strange  dlsrcgnrd  of  chronology-,  Midraflh  rabba 
on  Ca  5*  speaks  of  Hnruch  a>«  teacher  of  Ezra  in 
B.C.  4.58,  and  thtiH  a^i  forming  the  link  of  connexion 
between  the  prophets  and  the  scribes. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

BARUCH.  APOCALYPSE  OF.-The  discovery 
of  the  long  lost  Aiiocjilypse  of  Hanidi  in  due  to 
Ceriani.  This  l»ooU  has  survived  only  in  the  Syr. 
vcmion,  of  whLr:li  f'erinni  hail  tli4<-  good  fnrtJino  to 
diMcover  a  t'llli  <~ent..  MS  in  the  Milan  Library. 
Of  this  M8  he  pnblli^hed  a  Latin  tr.  in  ISiid  {Mon. 
iyifr.  I.  ii.  73-98).  whioh  FritMcbo  reprwluced 
with  some  changes  in  1871  (tibri  Ap'Kftjihi  V.T. 
pp.  654-ti09).  The  Syr.  text  appeared  m  1871 
\mon.  Sner.  v.  ii.  nU-l80i,  and  a  photo-litiio- 
grapbicol  facsimile  of  the  MS  in  1883.  A 
iraginent  of  thi»  boi»k  has  long  l>een  known  to  the 
world,  vii.  chf*.  Ixxviii.-l.xxxvii.,  whicti  constitute 
ItnTUch's  Epifitle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tril)e8  that 
lutd  l»een  cArried  .iwny  rjiptive.  This  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  I>onilon  and  Paris  Polyfilots  in  Syr. 
with  a  Latin  rendering ;  in  Syr.  alone  in  Lagaroe's 
Libri  V.T.  Amcnjphi  Sj/ruux.  1801.  The  Latin  tr. 
is  also  found  in  Fabrieius'  (Jut/.  I'lteudcpig.  V.T,, 
and  the  Englitih  in  M'histon's  Aut/u:nfir  liccvrdt. 

L  TiiE  SvniAc  Veiwios  la  ni:nnED  from  thb 
(■REEK. — That  this  if  m)  i-«  to  !>«  inferrinl  on  variona 
groundt;.  First,  thiH  Htatcment  is  nrtuallv  tnmle  on 
the  Syr.  .MS.  In  the  next  phwH.',  we  find  that  (Jr. 
words  are  occasionally  trniisliterated.  Finnllv, 
some  iMi-wape."  admit  of  explanation  only  on  tfie 
hypothesis  tliat  the  wrons  aJtcmative  meanings  of 
certain  tJr.  words  were  fc!lo»ved  by  the  translator. 

ii.   ThK    (iKKKK    Vi:i(.SIC>\    WAS    I>KHIVKI)    PROM 

TftF.  IlEiiitEW.— For  {!]  the  qnotations  from  OT 


n^ree  in  all  causes  but  one  with  the  Moasoretie  text 
ngAinct  the  LXX.  (2)  Unintelligible  expressions 
in  the  Syriac  con  bo  explained  and  the  text  restored 
by  retrans.  into  Hebrew.  (3)  Certmu  anuninliea 
in  the  S\Tiac  can  be  kceonnted  for  as  hurvivols 
of  Ileb.  'idiom.  (4)  Many  parononiaaiH!  discover 
tliem.'M'lve.^  on  retrans.  into  Hebrew.  (This  and 
all  other  iiuoatiuna  affecting  our  A[k>c.  are  folly 
denlt  with  in  Churles'  Apoc.  of  B'lrnch,  ISflC.) 

iti.  Analysis  of  the  Book.— The  author,  or 
rather  authors,  of  this  book  write  in  the  name  of 
namch,  the  non  of  Neiiah,  for  litetan*  purpuson. 
Tiie  scene  ia  laid  in  the  neighlKiurhood  of  Jeru.-^iilem, 
and  the  time  embraees  tliu  periud  immcdiatclv  pro- 
ceding  and  anbflequent  to  the  capture  of  the  ci'ty  by 
the  CliaIda;anH.  Baruch  i*(K>aks  throughout  in  the 
first  person.  He  lie^ns  by  declaring  that  in  the 
twenty-fifth  venrof  .leconinh,  kin"  of  Judah,  the 
word  of  Ihe  f.ord  eamc  unto  him.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  book  thu5opcn.s  with  n  gross  chronoloj'iMil 
error;  for  Jeconiah  reigned  in  reality  only  Oiree 
months,  and  li.id  \ti:v.i\.  alrt-ndy  ideven  venr-i)  araplive 
in  llabylon  l»ufore  the  fall  of  Jcrusafetu.  If  we  in- 
clude in  onr  consideration  the  letter  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Captivity,  the  book  natnrally  falls  into  seven 
Rcctions,  divided  in  nil  but  the  la«t  case  by  fasts, 
the  fasts  being  of  Fcven  davs  in  all  instances  t^ave 
the  lirbt.  This  artilJc-ial  divibioii  is  due  to  the  final 
editor  of  the  book.  Tlie  grounils  for  regarding  the 
work  as  composite  will  b«  given  later. 

Thti  tirxi  i^eetion  (1-5)  n[M>iitt  with  God'a  con- 
deninarion  of  thi.^  wiekoilness  of  tli«5  kingdom  of 
Juilah,  and  the  an nnnn foment  of  the  coming  de- 
htnietion  of  JeruMilem  for  a  time  and  the  captivity 
of  its  people.  Dnt  Jerwuinh  and  tho.se  wlio  are 
like  him  are  bidden  to  retire,  first  hecanse  '  their 
works  aru  Lo  the  city  an  a  lirut  pillar,  and  their 
prayers  as  n  strong  wall'  (2).  Itaruch  thereupon 
awIcK  what  will  be  the  future  destinies  of  Israel, 
mankind,  and  the  world.  Will  Israel  no  longer 
cxut,  mankind  cease  to  bo,  and  the  v>orld  return 
to  its  primeval  silence  (3)!  Cod  replies  that  the 
eity  and  people  will  be  chastised  only  for  a  time 
(4^) ;  that  the  city  of  which  tt  was  said,  *0n  the 
jwlin  of  my  hands  liave  I  written  thee,'  is  not  the 
earthly  but  the  h«aven]y  .lerinvilem  preparer!  afore- 
time in  heaven,  and  already  tonnif«M4ti?d  in  viBion  lo 
Adam,  Abraham,  and  Moses  (4-').  Honich  replies 
that  the  enemy  will  destroy  Zion  or  iK)!lutc  the 
Ronctunry,  and  boa.st  thereof  bcforn  their  idols. 
Not  so,  God  rejoins :  the  enemy  will  not  overthrow 
Zion  nor  burn  •leniwilen),  and  thou  thynelf  wilt 
witncMithis.  Itaruch  thereupon  fasts  till  the  even- 
ing [5),  In  the  next  section  |(V-i)|  the  Chaldieans 
encompass  Jerusnlem  on  the  following  day.  It  ia 
not  they,  however,  but  angels  who  overthrow  the 
walls,  having  first  hidden  the  eacred  vesin'Ks  of  the 
temple  in  the  earth  till  the  last  times.  The  Cliol- 
do.'ana  then  enter  and  carry  the  jteople  away  captive. 
Jerusalem  is  delivered  up  for  a  time.  Uaruch  fnsts 
(tdvendjiys.  In  the  thinl  section  (1)>-12)  Jeremiah  is 
bidden  to  accompany  raptive  Juilah  Lo  llabylon. 
anil  Hanieh  to  remain  in  Jenipuilem  to  rer«ive  iiin- 
cliwures  on  tlie  things  that  should  be  hereafter. 
Barach  now  despairs  of  all  things  :  '  Blessed  is  ho 
who  was  not  bom,  or,  being  bom,  has  died.'  Let 
nature  henceforth  withhold  her  iucrease,  and  the 
joy  of  the  bridegroom  ami  the  bride  be  no  more. 
'  Wherefore  should  woman  buor  in  pain  and  bury 
in  grief?'  Lot  the  priests,  morcovi-r,  rehirn  to 
Cod  the  temple  keys,  conftwsing  :  'We  have  bccu 
found  false  stewards.'  'Oh  that  there  wore  ears 
unto  thee,  O  earth,  and  a  heart  nnto  thee,  O  dnst, 
and  go  and  announce  in  Sheol,  and  say  to  the  dead : 
"Uluised  arc  ve  moro  than  are  we  tbo  liring."* 
Burueh  then  fo^ts  seven  daya.  In  section  four 
(i;t-:2J')  Hanich  ia  tolil  that  he  'will  lio  prcaert'od 
tUl  the  consummation  of  the  times '  to  bear  tesU* 
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mony.     When  Hanicb  conipJninfl  of  tlie  |iroA|H*nty 

of  tliB  wickwd  and  th«  auir«rinya  uf  tUa  iiyliusoan, 
God  declares  that  it  in  tlia  fiilurQ  world  tlmt  ia 
made  cid  account  of  tli<j  rifjUtvuus,  utid  Uiut  bletisud* 
Deaa  standcth,  not  in  len^fth  of  days,  but  Id  tlioir 
C|a&lity  and  end.  BarueU  lasts  seven  days.  In  the 
hftli  Bection  ('JIM7)  BaracU  deplores  the  ranity 
uod  vuxaliuii  of  tliiH  life:  *  If  tliuru  were  tliU  lifu 
only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  more  bitter';  he  suj)- 
plicatcs  (Jod  to  brinj;  about  the  promiiteil  c-onsnim- 
mation,  '  that  hits  stren};th  mi^'ht  bucomo  known 
to  those  who  esteem  his  iong-sutTerinfi  wettknefts.' 
In  answer  thereto  God  reproves  him  for  histronbie 
over  that  which  he  knows  not,  and  his  intmaion 
into  things  in  whieh  he  has  no  part.,  and  declarer 
that  until  the  preonlained  numlier  of  soiiIh  h  \torT\, 
the  end.  thiiu<{Ii  at  hand,  caiinut  yet  be  :  nuverlhe- 
Ie88.  *My  comiofi  redemption  ...  is  not  far 
distant  ns  aforetiiiitj;  for,  lo!  the  days  come  when 
the  tiooka  will  he  opened  in  which  jire  written  the 
sins  of  all  thoife  who  have  sinned,  and  ui^atn  altio 
the  treasuries  into  whii;h  the  ri^rhteotiiineHS  of  all 
those  who  arc  justilied  in  urciition  is  ^therud.' 
l''urthermore,  wlicn  Baruch  asks  regnrtline  the 
natiiro  and  duration  of  the  piinishnient  or  the 
w-ickeil,  it  IB  revealed  that  the  coming  time  will  lie 
one  of  trihulation,  divide<l  into  twelve  part-s,  nt  the 
close  of  which  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed  {'Jii.  3(J). 
Thereupon  Uarueh  siunmons  a  meeting  of  the 
elders  into  the  valley  of  Kidron,  and  announces 
the  coming  glories  of  Zion.  Soon  after  follows 
his  virion  of  tlie  cedar  and  the  vine,  by  which  tlit- 
destinies  of  Rome  and  the  triurajih  of  the  Messiah 
are  respectively  symbolized  (30-40).  The  Messiah 
will  rule  til)  this  world  of  comiiition  in  at  an  end. 
When  Uaruch  afks  who  shall  share  in  the  future 
blessedne-ss,  the  answer  is:  'Thow  who  have  be- 
licvvd.'  ThenTUpun  Baruch  (44-47)  fiumnion^  his 
eldest  son,  hiif  friends,  and  seven  of  the  eiders,  and 
acquaints  tlicm  with  liis  Approaching}  end.  Ho 
exhorts  theui  to  keep  the  law ;  to  teach  the  people ; 
for  iiuch  teaching  will  give  them  life,  and  *a  wise 
man  Hhall  not  b«  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  eon  of 
the  law  to  the  race  of  Jacob."  After  anolhor 
faxt  of  Heven  tlayw,  ltam«h,  in  the  Hixth  Mui'tion 
{48-7fi),  prays  on  belialf  of  Israel,  Then  follows 
a  revelation  of  the  comtnt;  woes,  and  Banich's 
liunenULtioii  over  Adani'r)  fall  and  it(4  sud  elFects  (48). 
Itaruch,  in  anavror  to  his  prayer,  is  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  rourrection  boilies  (!>2).  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  cloud  viiiion  (^^74).  In 
this  vitiion  Barttcli  seci<  a  cloud  a.sccndini'  from  the 
flea  and  covt-rinK  the  whole  earth.  AntI  it  was  ftill 
of  black  and  ctu&r  wat«rK,  ar.d  a  miut«  of  lightning 
appe-are«l  on  its  summit.  And  it  began  to  dis- 
cliarge  first  Mack  and  then  bright  waters,  and 
again  black  and  then  hright  waters,  and  so  on  for 
twelve  times  in  succession.  And  finally  it  rained 
Mack  waters,  darker  timn  oil  that  ha«l  Wen  before. 
And  after  tJiis  the  lightJting  llashed  forth,  and 
henleil  the  earth  where  the  last  M'aters  had  fallen, 
and  twelve  hlrBiini.t  came  np  from  the  sea  and 
became  subject  to  that  lightning  (.">:{].  in  the 
subseguent  chapters  the  interpretation  is  given. 
The  Cloud  ia  the  world,  and  the  twelve  succosHive 
discharges  of  black  and  brif^dit  waters  syioliolise 
twelve  evil  and  good  |>erio«ls  m  the  hi.<>tory  of  the 
world.  Thu  eleventh  pcruKl,  sytnlwltiH-d  bythcdnrk 
waters,  referred  to  tlic  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  twelfth,  bright  waters,  to 
the  rcnowod  prosperity  of  Israel  and  the  rebuildinc 
of  Jenuak-m  i;54-1SS).  The  last  black  waters  pointed 
to  WATS,  earthcjuakes.  tires,  famines ;  and  such  ju 
eMftped  these  were  to  lie  nlain  by  the  Mfuisiah. 
Bat  Uieae  last  black  waters  were  to  Ije  followed 
by  clear,  which  Hytubiiliswl  the  blcJisedncss  of  the 
Mesuanic  kiiiirdoui  whicili  »]iuulil  form  the  ititer- 
veoiog  period  between  corruption  and  iiicorruption 


(89-74).  Baruch  then  expresses  his  wonder  over 
God's  witulom  and  merry,  and  receives  o  fresh 
revelation  as  to  hid  coming  departure  from  the 
earth.  Firat,  however,  he  is  to  summon  the  rieoplo 
togetlier  and  instruct  them  (75.  70).  This  lianich 
does,  and  odniuuishes  the  people  to  be  faithful;  for 
though  Ceacliur  and  prophet  may  ^toss  away,  yet 
the  law  ever  slandclh.  At  the  rc<|uest  of  the 
iMioplc  Barurh  writes  two  cpi.-dlcH — une  to  their 
brethren  in  Babylon,  and  thu  otlicr  to  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
78-87,  but  the  forraur  is  lost. 

iv.    DlFFEKK.VT    ELliMK.\l*S  IS    TUE  BoOK,    AND 

TUKtH  Uati^. — This  question  cannot  be  dlacuswd 
here  save  in  the  briefest  manner;  but  no  treatment 
of  the  Uiok  isatlc'^URte  without  some  consideration 
of  it.  Till  IH9I  ihiit  Iwxik  was  taken  to  lie  the  work 
of  one  author.  In  that  year,  however,  Kabiscli, 
in  an  article  entitled,  *  Die  t^uellen  der  Apocalypse 
Baruchs'  {Jahrhuchcr  /.  profcstantiscke  J'Keologie, 
1891,  pp.  Q6--107),  showed  ou  several  grounds  tliat  the 
book  IS  sprung  from  at  least  three  or  four  authors. 
Thus  he  distinguishes  1-23,  311-35,  41-^2,  77-87  as 
the  groundwork  written8nlji»e(iuenttQA.D.  70,  since 
thede.<«tmctionof  the  temple  is  implied  throughout 
these  chapters.  Further,  these  sections  are  marked 
by  a  boundless  world-despair  which,  looking  for 
nothing  of  peace  or  happiness  in  this  corruptible 
world,  fixes  its  regard  on  tlte  oftcrworld  of  inc^r- 
mption.  In  the  remaining  sections  of  the  book, 
however,  thnre  is  a  faith  in  Israel's  ultimate  trium[ili 
here,  and  an  <i[itiuii»m  which  looks  to  on  eurLhty 
Messianic  kingdom  of  sensuous  delights.  In  the.«e 
sections,  moreover,  the  integrity  of  Jenisalcm  i* 
tlirougbout  assumed.  Kabiiwh,  Llierefore,  rightly 
takes  these  constituents  of  the  book  to  be  prior  to 
A.D.  70.  These  sections,  however,  are  not  the  work 
of  one  writer,  but  of  three,  two  of  tUcm  lioiug 
unmutilated  productions,  i.e.  the  Vine  and  Cedar 
Vision,  315-40,  and  the  Cloud  Vision,  53-74,  but 
the  third  a  fragmentary  -\poi:olypse.  24'- 29.  From 
the  bulk  of  tbifi  critici&m  there  is  no  ground  for 
variance.  By  independ'^nt  study,  and  trcqucntly 
on  ditTerent  ground.s,  I  have  amved  at  several  of 
Kabiach'a  conelusiou*.  l)ther  parts  of  bis  theory, 
however,  call  for  modilication.  As  the  result  of  sn 
exhaustive  study  of  the  book,  I  ofler  the  following 
analysis,  for  the  grounds  of  which  the  rcudi'r 
must  refer  to  my  recent  book,  T/te  Apocaiifpm  of 
liaruch.  Tlic  main  part  of  the  book  wiu.  writlcu 
after  thu  fall  of  Jcru.sulcm,  i.e.  1-20,  Z\Ai^,  41-.j2, 
75-^7.  AH  these  chapters  are  derived  from  ono 
writer,  .save  l-S,  44'''',  v7-87.  These  must  be  discri- 
minated from  thereat, as  theirdiction and  their  uut- 
look  OS  to  the  future  of  Jenisalem  ilitTer  from  those 
adopted  in  the  rest  of  these  cluvptcrs.  The  rest  of 
the  Dook  was  written  prior  to  the  fall  of  Jerasalcm. 
It  consists  of  the  two  Wsions  mentioned  above,  i.e. 
.•^G-IO  and  5;l-74,  and  a  fragmentary  Apocalypse,  27- 
30.  Jewish  religions  thought  busied  itself  mainly 
with  two  subjects,  tlie  Mcwianir:  Hope  and  the  Law, 
and,  in  pro[iortion  as  the  <iim  was  titiphasized,  the 
other  fell  into  the  background.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  parts  of  this  book  writteiii  prior  to  the  tall  of 
Jerusalem  ari;  mainly  Messianic,  and  only  mention 
the  law  iucideutally,  whereas  in  the  sections  written 
after  its  fall  all  the  thought  and  the  ho|iC8  of  the 
writers  centre  in  the  hiw,  aud  the  law  atuue.  More- 
over, whereas  the  earlier  section.^  arc  optimistic  as 
regard.^  thi3  dt^stinies  of  .lenisalKiri,  lUa  later  are 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  nn  inlinite  despair. 
The  ditlcrcnt  elements  of  the  book  were  combined 
not  earlier  than  A.D.  lOU.  and  not  later  than  a.IK 
130.  The  grounds  for  this  determination  cannot 
be  given  here.  It  j^liould  lie  observe*!  that  a  portiuu 
of  trie  short  Anocalvpse.  27-^W,  is  quoted  by  l*apia«, 
and  attributc'l  by  fiim  to  our  Lord.  See  Ireuujus, 
Adv.  HiZT.  V.  33.  3. 
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y.  AtrnioiisHlP.— AJ]  the  whtcttt frum  whom  tliis 
book  ia  ilorived  were  PliorliKoes.  They  lUt  o^^ree 
iu  t-eachLnh*  tli«  doctrine  of  works.  JurciiiioJi'a 
works  are  a  Btrong  tower  to  the  city,  2";  tlie 
rigUt4.'0it!i  have  no  fear  hy  rva.snii  of  their  pM>il 
wurkit.  U';  thoy  are  iu«tifioa  thorubv,  SI*  24''' 
fil':  they  tnmttxl  in  their  workit,  antl  therefore 
GfMi  hear<l  them,  03^'  85';  rij^hteou-incHS  is  hy 
the  law,  67*. 

AgAin,  as  regnrds  the  law,  the  teaching  is  like* 
wise  I'harixaic.  It  was  given  to  I»raoI,  17*  10* 
50*  77*;  the  one  law  was  ^ven  hy  One,  48**;  it 
will  [initcct  thoKO  who  receive  it,  52',  and  rcciuite 
ihwo  who  tmiiHgreKD  it,  48" :  ho  long  aa  Israel 
ohumr^'es  the  law  it  rnnnot  fall,  48"  j  God's  law  is 
life,  SS*.  Agnin,  the  carnal  nensuous  nature  of  the 
Mes-'iiah  and  Hia  kin^om,  which  are  de^criUeil  onlv 
in  the  earlier  portions.  28-30,  31f-40,  72-74,  is 
eascntiallv  Pharisaic.  The  future  worhl  i»  created 
OD  behalf  of  Israel,  according  to  one  of  the  later 
writers,  15';  according  to  the  earlier  writers  the 
presuiit  world  was  altinialely  for  Iflrael,  and  their 
ooemieft  would  ttuffer  destruction.  27,  40,  72. 

vi.  Kf.i.atioji  to  4  ICzra  (2  Ksdras].— The  affini- 
Ues  of  thin  book  with  4  Frr  are  both  Rlrikinc  and 
numerous,  (l)  Thcv  have  one  and  the  same  o^Mert 
— to  de|dora  [itracl'H  present  ailoinitits  and  to 
awake  hnpo  cither  of  tlie  coming  Mestiianic  kin*^- 
doni  on  earth,  or  of  the  hWm  of  the  rlghteouB  in 
the  world  to  come.  (2)  In  both,  the  speaker  is  a 
notable  Qgnre  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Ca^>t4vity.  {3)  Id  both  there  ia  a  MvenfuM 
division  of  the  work,  and  an  interval  (generally 
of  seven  days)  between  each  ilivision ;  and  as  in 
the  one  Ezra  devotee  forty  daye  Uy  the  rnttonition 
of  the  Scriptnrcfl,  in  the  other  Hanii^h  is  bidden  to 
ttjiend  forty  days  in  teaching  Israel  before  his 
departure  from  the  earth.  (4)  They  have  many 
doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common:  man  in  naved 
by  hi*  works,  2  E»  I(y»l  8«  if,  Anoc  Bar  2'  14" 
etc. :  the  world  wan  rreatn-l  on  l>ehalf  of  Israel,  2  Es 
G**7"  9",  Apot;  liar  H'"  l.V;  man  came  not  inUithe 
world  of  his  own  will,  2  Ea  SS  Apoc  Bar  14'*  48'";  a 
preilutermined  nuralfer  of  men  must  be  bom  before 
the  end,  2  Es  4"-  -',  Apoc  Bar  2.1*-  * ;  AdamV  sin  wa.s 
the  can.*^  of  nhyaica]  death,  2  Es  3',  Ajioc  Bar  23* ; 
the  souls  of  tne  good  are  kcptnufe  in  treasuries  till 
(he  rCBurrection,  2  E»  4"«  7="  [«*»■"],  Ajtoc  Bar 
SO*.  But  the  iKjjnts  of  disagreement  are  ju.it  a? 
dearly  marketr.  In  2  F.g  the  Messianic  reign  ip 
limito<l  to  4IJ')  years,  7»*-  *  whereaa  in  Bamch  this 
period  is  indeterminate.  Again,  in  2  Efi  the  Messiah 
\»  to  die,  7",  and  His  reign  to  close  with  the  death 
of  all  living  things ;  whereas  according  to  Apoc 
Bar  30*  the  Mesidah  is  to  return  in  glory  to 
heaven  at  (he  close  of  His  reign,  and  aocording  to 
73.  74  Ibis  reign  is  to  l>fi  an  eternal  onn.  Again,  in 
2  E«  the  writer  urges  that  Goii's  people  shonld  he 

fiuni-ihed  hy  God's  own  hands  and  not  by  the 
landa  of  their  enemies,  .T*  "  ;  for  these  have  over- 
thrown the  oltar  and  dentroyiai  the  temple,  lO"-  **; 
bat  in  Baruch  it  ih  told  how  nngcis  removed  the 
holy  reoselH  and  demnliiihed  the  M-alls  of  Jemsalcm 
lieforc  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  *Ml.  On  the  question 
of  original  sin,  likewise,  these  two  books  are  ut 
varionce.  While  in  2  Es  the  entire  stream  of 
phv«ical  and  ethical  death  is  traced  to  Adam, 
37.41. a  4«  j«    qqJ  jijg  ^„in  of  jjjj,  dfiseendants 

minimi>^Nl  ut  the  co»t  of  their  first  parent  (yet  see 
H**""*!.  Banieh  derives  physirn]  dcatli  indeed  from 
Adara'.4  transgre*wion,  17'  23'  54'*,  hut  as  to 
ethical  dnatli  declares  tl1.1t  '  each  man  is  the 
Adam  of  hU  own  auul,'  54"  (yet  mo  4S"). 

I.mmATnte.  — tn  arldlUon  tn  Uin  workji  ftliriulj- dhat  in  thla 
srUclc  Uie  railer  iqAV  coiwilt  L<uixen.  Dt  apiiaUup't  Bantrh 
anno  ntptriitri primnm  «dita  fomvttntatio  {i»Vi) ;  Ewkld,  Qt^. 
gtt.  Anl€igen  CIM?),  PP.  1T0*-17,  1720;  Uittofy  qf  fmul, 
vlll.  S7-A1  ;  DminnKirul,  Tht  JevUh  MMfioA  (1677).  pp.  117-192 ; 
Kncituhw,  Au  ffueh  BawwA  (1879],  pp.  IMhigS;  DtUnuan, 


'Pwud«ptsnplien'  In  llctao);'!  /(£>  xlt.  pp.  STiO-ST-R;  l}«an«, 
Pmmdtpiarap^  (i8Si>,  pp.  lau-liS;  l><i  Fa**-.  /.«  AfM-aivjitf$ 
JtOMUlSKy,  pp.  JBt-WH  :  Cbutev,  Apof.  0/  liani.!-.  IhM. 

It.   U.  ClI.MtLbS. 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF.— One  of  the  deutero- 
eanonical  liook.t  of  OT  found  in  LXX  between  Jor 
and  La,  in  the  lAt.  Viilg.  after  I.<a,  and  iu  the  Syr. 
as  tlic  second  I^iller  of  Barueh—tliB  fintt  letter 
having  been  nx:«ntly  ascertained  to  l>e  [lart  of 
the  Ai»oc.  of  Bariich  (wh.  we).  The  book  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  Baruch,  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  in  reality  it  consiijitLs  of 
four  portions  so  distinct  that  they  liave  probably 
oome  from  four  dUl'erent  authors. 

ll-t^.  lliatortcal  pnloco,  (T^ving  ft  dMcriptlOB  of  the  origin 

and  purpow  of  tbo  book, 
11^34.  A  confcMJon  of  Uio  flna  which  led  to  tht  C*ptlvltv, 

anil  ft  prs>er  tor  rutontiou  lo  divino  torour.  IftiVvly  in 

DeuUronomio  phruwoloKV. 
S*-4*.  A    pancm'riD   on   Hifdoin.  atid   an   MenUflcftUan   nf 

W*i*dt>fn  wt  la  Tormh.  after  tho  nuniier  of  Uw  Ut«r  tjokbinio 

■ohcnl, 
4*^.  Con9c>l«tlon  and  ntoonmfpcnient  to  tite  pxilm.  with 

■uch  rkdi  pcnonlOmJon  u  to  recftU  anma  of  th*  nxwi 

po«tlcftI  yiigw  in  [>euleru-lMufth. 

We  will  describe  and  oomtiient  on  these  parts  in 
tile  order  in  which  we  conceive  that  they  eame 
into  exist-enc^ 

i.  The  second  section.  I'^-S^.  will  thus  claim  our 
first  confi'iderution,  oad  it  may  bo  nulHiividml  into 
two  parts — 

(1)  i"-«  This  we  designate  An^  A xcrr.ST  FoKM 

OPCONPKWIOKOFSrN  UMKD  UVTHK  pAL.  KKMSAXT. 
It  profemes  to  have  been  sent  from  Babylon  to 
.lonis.,  to  be  rood  in  the  house  of  God  'on  the  day  of 
the  feast  and  on  the  days  of  solemn  assembly  *  {V* 
KV").  It  opcni  «-ith  words  found  also  Dn  9'  'To 
the  Lord  our  God  bolongeth  righteousnefw,  but 
to  US  confusion  .  .  .  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  to 
theinhnbitanlsof  Jerns.' ;  and  its  restricted  deoign 
for  the  use  of  the  home  remnant  is  intimated  in 
the  non -occurrence  of  the  words  of  Dn  *  and  to 
all  IsT.  that  arc  near  and  that  are  afar  afT,'  etc.  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  words  Bar  2*-  ',  '  He  hath  given 
thr.m  to  1h>  in  !^ubjoction  to  all  the  kingdoms  that 
are  round  about  wjr  .  .  .  where  the  Lord  has 
scattered  them  ;  and  they  have  become  "  beneath 
and  not  above,"  becauso  ut  sinned.'  The  con- 
fession of  sina  ta  national,  embracing  the  whole 
period  frtmi  the  Exo<Iua,  and  recognising  in  the 
Exile  tlie  rigliteou."  fulfil  men  t  of  reiH'aitol  wnmings, 
(2)2"-3".  Tick  Exiles"  ("oNFK.'i.^iioN,  2» '»,  and 
Prayer,  S'^-IF*.  The  confeBsion  of  the  exilea  opens 
OS  the  al:Hi%*e  (cf.  al?o  Dn  IH)  with  the  words,  'To 
the  Lord  onr  God  Wlongcth  righteom-neas,'  etc., 
hut  tho  suppliants  do  not  describe  themselves  as 
*  men  of  Judnh.'  Indeed  we  would  Mubmit — though 
it  seenw  tn  havp  e.<K:a|>t;d  notice  hitherto— that  this 
]Kmitetilial  prayer  was  not  meant  for  the  samo 
persons  as  the  fore'iiing.  This  is  evident  from 
•*'3  .  -y^^  f^jQ  igfj,  ^  l^y.  among  the  nations  whero 
tlioQ  hast  scattered  «*'  (contrast  this  with  2* 
'The  Lord  hath  scattered  tfw.m'),  v."  '(iivo  ns 
farotir  before  those  who  have  lofl  u«  cnptive.'  So 
also  vv,"-*'.  Further,  the  confufwion,  2*-",  is  little 
more  than  a  rojietition  in  differf^nt  order  of  pbrtwcs 
found  in  l'*-2*j  only,  that  in  the  second  confession 
the  suppliants  do  not  (as  we  have  seen)  identify 
themselves  uith  Judah;  and  the  divine  threat 
realised  in  their  experience  is  captivity.  2'*"; 
whereas,  in  the  lirst  confeasion,  it  was  that  they 
hodeat^m  tho  fiesh  of  their  children,  2'-*.  At  2l' 
the  tonfpt*sion  tum^  to  prayer  for  [lanlonnnd  bless- 
ing, pleading  the  divine  nlfvtion  of  Isr  ,  tho  divin« 
compassion  and  tho  divine  glory.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  error  of  not  obeying  tho  warnings  of 
Jer  (7"  S' 27^' 29**)  to  be  submissive  to  the  king 
of  Babylitn,  and  regard  that  ns  the  cause  of  tlie 
national  rain.  In  2"  the  suppliants  admit  that  to 
them  personally  God  has  manifested  '  leniency  and 
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compassion.*  They  quote  sevcroJ  iMis^agcs  fiuiii 
Ht  (collectfxl  Knencker,  n.  30)  wliicli  threaten 
divinv  wrath  on  their  kLiu,  oat  which  alsu  promise 
that  if  in  cftittinty  they  repent,  Uo(t  wilf  renew 
His  toven«nl,  ami  rentovc  tncru.  They  virtually 
4}xpr<.'as  thuir  Ijiithitil  allu^iiuice,  und  claiu  the 
prouiisea. 

Oh.  Sl-6  In  reg»nUd  tiy  nenhoMt  uitl  R«uaob  m  r  MtvinM 
i>«ftlm;  butt  u  ahown  by  Ivm-uckcr  (p.  £83)  wid  Oiflurd  (hi 
.VpMJtiT'*  ApinT.  H.  £07),  [he  link*  ul  oonntifMl  bctwiwtn  thU 
portion  bimI  tht  fi>rcE<nnK»rcbryonildiniutc.  Here  the  >b«<;itoc 
ol  tfH•'•^^l>^  n[  p<-rKfina)  rIl^mp.nt  ix  iitfll  tnnro  npiMwrrnt.  Tru« 
Uicy  »y,  •  Wc  lia*  c  ilnncd,'  Iml  the  '  wc"  UcnoU*  tJjo  tolitiarlty 
ol  Jsr.;  tor  in  3*  Uiey  Kty  '  Hoar  Uvs  pnyor  of  tb«  tmu  ot  tboMi 
who  mnacd  bkuiw(  Th«c,  Tvr  lAry  ncn  tliioUirliciit,  nnO  tbc 
flrfli  cldAvc  to  «>.'  '  Wc  hBiVe  i>ut  «trti}'  from  our  ItMilx  orcO' 
iiiMuitr  of  our  tathcn  who  itnncd  Bifutxt  Tbec.*  'Im  1  wa  aro 
lo-<Uy  In  our  captirjiy,'  8^ 

Date  of  CompoJtilUm. — The  foregoing  annlyHis 
helps  matvrially  in  this  tlctMidon.  Fimt,  it  Khoivn 
Rotuch,  Weltc,  and  other  Romaciutsto  be  mistaken 
io  claiming  that  l^~i^  is  the  work  of  the  hisiorical 
Bonicli  in  B.C.  58*1 :  fur  (a)  if  so,  tlicru  would  he  in 
the  Bui)jiliuiitA  the  sen^  of  perMina.1  ileoierit ;  &riJ 
(A)  tJiuir  tlu»cn]>tion  of  themmjlviiH  a^  '  atuts  of  those 
who  ainncil'  wuuUI  bo  quite  out  of  plnco.  Aymin, 
our  analyfflB  sen'cs  to  render  htlll  more  nntenable 
the  tlioory  of  Iiitr.ig,  Kneuckt-r,  Schiirtr,  and  eome 
recent  English  writers,  that  our  section  was  com- 
posed utter  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  Uy  TttuB. 
(I)  We  would  a«k.  Could  the  JewR  of  a.».  JJtl  acquit 
thomselvoi  uf  pergonal  blaui«7  and  could  tJiey 
Hlie^k  of  themselves  «.»  the  unfortnnnte  jmns  of  the 
real  culjiritH!  (2)  In  2"  we  luive  thn  snnie  hojio- 
Il'ss  view  of  death  na  appears  in  Ps  6'  and  l»  .'tS'*, 
As  Reosa  sayH,  it  hidicatt's  'a  time  when  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection  did  nut  }*ot  exwt.'  (3)  There  is 
iij  the  itoctiou  buforu  ua  no  i-lcar  iiidiriitiuii  that 
•lerus.  and  the  temple  were  at  the  tinm  in  ruin;*. 
TIio  only  allusion  to  the  slate  of  Jcrnn.  is  in  2* 
'Thon  haat  made  ll0if(at)  thy  house  as  it  is  this 
day,'  but  this  may  refer  to  a  low  condition  or 
doaecratioD  of  the  temple.  Und  the  city  been  in 
ruina,  surely  the  poignant  grief  of  tlie  patriotic  Jew 
could  not  have  failed  to  expn^es  iiself.  (4)  There 
in  a  verj'  close  resemblance  between  Bur  l>i'-2"  and 
On  tV'";  in  fact  there  are  only  three  initiortAnt 
variations,  and  these  all  refer  to  the  condition  of 
JeraBalem.  Daniel's  prayer  is  stated  to  have  been 
littered  in  tliu  llr^t  year  of  DartUK,  at  the  close  of 
the  Captivity,  and  three  times  the  desolate  tttate  of 
Jeras.  15  referred  to,  l>n  9"-  "•  " ;  bat  in  Bai  nil  are 
omitted.  On  any  tlufory  as  to  the  rulative  priority 
of  Do  and  lUr  this  is  j^ignilic&nt ;  but  on  .Si.-hiirer  s 
theory  itantonntA  to  this,  that  a  man  %\-ritln"  about 
A. D.  80,  while  sla^-ishly  imitating  I  in  D,  abruptly 
and  intentionally  selects  for  omis.'iiou  tliose  piirts 
vni^  which  refer  to  the  desolate  emictuary.  Thi^ 
wc  consider  highly  improbahtu. 

We  are  thus  drawn  to  i\\<i  theory  of  Kwaid,  who 
aangns  our  section  Lo  tlie  timeit  after  the  conquest 
of  Jorua.  by  Ptokmy  I.  in  li.C.  320(/i'M  Juntfuien 
Fropheten,  *20U),  or  o'f  Heufts,  who  assigns  it  to  the 
times  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  Its  origin  mny  1m> 
even  earlier.  At  all  events  there  docs  not  seem 
valid  reason,  with  Fritzsche,  to  assign  our  section 
to  the  Maccab.  period  {lib.  z.  d.  Ajwcr.  i.  173)  on 
llio  KTOUud  uf  itd  di-pcndenue  uu  Da  0.  The 
dependence  is  by  no  means  sutf-evident.  Hut  if  it 
were  »o,  and  if  tlic  Ih>ok  of  I>n  in  it^  prei^cnt  form 
Iw  late,  ttiis  do»iJ  not  preclude  thu  use  of  pre- 
existent  materials ;  and  it  is  surely  conceivable 
that  in  Dn  0  we  have  an  ancient  form  of  prayer 
IraditionnJly  associatcil  with  thenamc  of  Daniel,  as 
the  confession  and  prayer  before  us  were  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jlorucii.  Uisiiell  (Langv's  Apocr. 
417}  and  Gilford  {S/ieoiera  AfMrr.  25<i)  are  also  in 
favour  of  the  early  authorship  of  our  section. 

OritjiHoi  Lanffumje. — It  Is  liijfhly  probable  that 


man, 

„  each. 

t.    P'tJ 

outside. 

,,  Htreetfl. 

,,  nton 

buzzing. 

„  urowd. 

»  f^ 

pnaoner, 

,,  IiJckMuiith. 

.,  -up? 

l'-3*  was  first-  uoraiwscd  in  HeU. ;  though  the  Cr. 
text  and  VSS  that  have  Usea  tr.  from  the  Ur.  are 
all  that  survive.  The  very  fact  that  the  two 
[trayi^rs  were  dewgned  for  reliciouH  assemblies — 
the  fcirmiT  one  for  the  leniple — mxLrong  proitumn- 
tive  proof  of  ileb.  autlioi'sIii|i  (so  Bissell,  -IIT).  In 
the  margin  of  the  Milan  MS  of  the  Syr.  Hexap. 
text  theao  words  occtir  on  1 "  aE<I  2* :  '  This  is  not  in 
t)ie  iieb.'  (Ztickler  bluiider.<(  twicxt  in  .slating  tJiis.) 
But,  a^iart  from  this,  the  linguistic  evidence  aluau 
sveniH  conclusive. 

1.  There  ar«  oaaos  in  which  an  awkward  word  in 
the  Gr.  can  be  shown  to  possess  one  of  two  mean- 
ings of  a  Ueb.  word,  and  the  other  meaning  is  that 
reqnired  by  the  context — 

1"  rfp>4fcff(?at,  to  work,      for  serve.  So  ijy 

'i*  d^aror,       wilderness,  „  osiouinhjuent.     „   '^ 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  unsuitable  woni  sii"g«.>Ktd 
its  own  corrective,  if  we  tr.  it  into  Heb.  and  aub- 
stitute  diflerent  vowels  or  change  one  consonant. 

jw  fjiivya.,  wrong  trnnnlit.  uf  ri.-jp, 

'l*"^  dtrotritXij—    tjt  for     i^'  plagao. 

3*    Ttffci^icdTw*— %i5  „       'C?  lucn. 

3'    6<fi\i}ati'=   HKFD  „    ncero  ostonLslinient. 

3.  Cases  of  slavish  imitation  of  llcb.  idiom  in 
violation  of  the  Greek.  The  word  Ko-i  occurs  120 
limes  ;  four  tiiiies  in  the  sense  of  '  but,'  like  Heb.  \ 
.^.i7.]»y  Tlicu  wo  have  oft  .  .  .  tK  ft  — zy -^  ft,  an  A 
oC  .  .  .  ^r"  aiTv  =  vJ;f  ^ft.  But,  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  the  eiidence^  one  has  simply  (o  attempt 
to  retranslate  thu  soclion.  The  idiom»  are  HeUniLstiu 
everywlieie.  The  Heb,  tmeius,  ns  l''ritz.'*che  says, 
lo  ^luam  through  m.i  plainly  that  one  cannot  rlunbt 
that  thu  Gr,  is  a  tr.  Kneuckor  has,  on  the  whole, 
given  on  admirable  rendering  of  our  section  into 
the  original  Hebrew. 

It  t£  a  rcnmrkablo  fact  that  raont  of  the  above 
awkward  renderings  occur  in  the  L\X  Gr.  of  Jer. 
There  ui:i  be  little  doubt  that  he  who  traiiitlated 
Jur  also  translated  Bar  I'-S",  and  probably  found 
it  in  Heb.  atUichwS  to  Jer.  (So  Westcott  in  Smith 
DIi.\  The  Greek  of  the  reut  of  Bantch  in  &lniu«t 
certainly  from  another  Ii.and.  We  have  here  a 
further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our  section. 

ii.  Thk  Hlstorical  I.xtkodlctiun,  1*-".— This 
is  prolmbly  from  a  later  author,  l>ccaU8o  of  thu 
dia«:reiwnoies  between  it  and  l"-3*.  We  toncoive 
lliu  matter  thus :  There  were  in  cxiNlcnce  two 
(wiiitcntial  prayers— one  for  the  remnant,  one  for 
the  exiles — both  aasociated  with  the  name  of 
Bomcli,  and  the  problem  was  to  find  a  suitable 
historic  origin  for  them.  The  solution  is;  Bainich 
ill  in  Babylon,  and  reads  a  form  of  confcbviton  and 
prayer,  2^-3*.  to  king  Jeconiah  and  the  exilcH.  They 
listen,  weep,  and  fa«t,  and  long  that  tlieir  bretliruji 
in  Judah  nhould  al-Mi  turn  to  tlie  Lonl.  B.  writes 
a  confe-tnion  emiteil  to  the  Jmlii'iins,  l"-2*,  and  the 
exiles  ^und  it  to  Judah  by  liini.  Tims  docit  the 
would-he  historian  explain  the  duality  of  1^-3'. 
His  historic  locus  now  calls  for  explanation.  The 
liook  was  >«Titten  in  thu  5th  year  on  the  Tth  of  thu 
month,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  t-'lial- 
da*an.<)  took  JeniH.,  i.e.  on  the  fifth  nniiivenyiTy  of 
the  lirst  fall  of  Jcnm.,  B.C.  597 — the  era  from  wmch 
Jer.  Ezk,  and  Dn  reckon.  In  li.c.  i>i(3  Serainlu 
brotherof  Bar.,  was  in  Babylon  with  king  Zedekial) 
(Jerfil'*).  The  nature  of  tficir  mission  ia  uncertain, 
iiut  it  was  such  as  to  rouse  expectation  ;  for  at 
the  same  lime  prophets  in  Babylon,  Jer  27'",  and 
Hananiah  in  Judali,  Jer  2S',  foretold  that  within 
two  yeara  the  wiered  vessels  would  Iw  restored,  and 
Jeconiah  and  the  exilwi  allowed  to  return  ;  but  Jer. 
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Btemly  contruUicU  this  (Jor  21)),  Tlietw  are  the 
circiuiiataneos,  shortly  after  whii-h  oiir  ntithor  aayit 
that  II.  cDinpaied  hU  uoolc  The  oill'ci  oi  the  read- 
ing of  it  we  hiivedtwcnbcd.  In  penitence  the  people 
send  lo  Joalciin  the  privnt — ptubahly  the  Sa^an  — 
money  with  which  to  purchiiFo  sinrriliiMn  and  m- 
oeDH:  to  offer  OQ  the  altar  of  J".  Thiu  far  there  ih 
veri^imilitUl^o  in  the  story.  Jeconinh  uiisht  wvll 
be  present,  for  the  ftrat  exilea,  'the  gotwi  Ii;rf4,'w«re 
trented  far  tiiuru  Icuiuatly  than  tito  aoeoiid.  Tliv 
huof  of  i;*iionui(.-u  uiid  hiU:  authorship  shu^V6  it(«elf, 
however,  (l)iii  the  stJilvment  that  dcnis.  «jis  barnl 
with  iire  in  .leconinh's  ruign  ;  {'2)  that  llie  exile<4 
Ofiked  the  Jiidivuntt  to  'itray  for  Nel>uch»d.  and  /lis 
tim  baltn-snr.'  The  momnneiita  Bhow  that  B«l- 
gliazznr  wn-s  the  two  of  Nabotiidu-s,  who  UMirpcd  the 
throue  of  liabylon  ;  and  though  BelshazzAf  micht 
elaiui  to  be  '  son '  of  Nehurlind.  to  add  to  im 
dignitv,  the  title  could  not  be  givon  bv  one  hring 
years  "before,  (3)  Tlie  restoration  oi  tlie  sUvi;! 
veuela  mode  by  Zedekiali  after  the  (leifortAtioii 
of  Jeconiah  il**)  is  a.  ho|>eleM  tan^fle.  The 
poaoa^  hait  probably  been  worked  over  by  a 
Imter  band,  who  conceived  of  the  locue  &a  five 
yeari*  &ileT  the  ^nal  destruction  of  the  city  and 
14.^111  plu. 

ill.  A  yriKHMiRT's  Messace  to  thr  Exiles, 
3M*.^'0  lur.  why  art  thou  in  the  land  of  thy  foes? 
and  grown  old  in  a  foreijrn  landT'  Tho  reoiton 
is,  'Thou  hast  forsaken  the  fountain  of  Wiwlotn.' 
Learn  where  Wisdom  i»,  and  there  thou  wilt  find 
life  and  ioy  and  peace.  But  where  does  Wisilom 
dwell?  llave  kiiiga  found  her  in  the  thickets  of 
the  fnrHAtH  hunting  tho  buar?  Hh-yu  birdu  stored 
in  ruynl  aviarim)  »een  her  on  high?  llave  hilvt-r- 
■workers  mininK  under  the  earth  neen  lier?  Young 
men,  with  virion  nnliedimmed  hy  sin.  can  they  (five 
no  clue  7  Merchants  of  Phienicm  andTc-iDAn,  have 
they  not  seen  her  by  sea  or  land  T  The  hemes  of  the 
liojiry  |>A:*t, — the  ginnt-s — can  they  help?  No.  God 
only  known  her  alKjdc — tho  Creator  of  the  Iwajitft, 
the  Hghtnini;,  and  the  etar**.  He  hn«  embodii-Ht 
Wisdom  in  the  l^w,  and  given  it  to  Jacob.  And 
in  this  ciii^e  WiAiiom  i^ppcara  on  the  earth  and  i« 
aecesaiblc  to  man.  The  eternal  l^w  is  Wisdom 
incarnate.  Walk  in  her  light,  O  Israel !  and  give 
not  tliy  glory  to  another,  nor  thy  ndvaniagidi  to  a 
Htmnge  nation. 

D'ltr-. — Much  of  this  section  (3""*)  is  a  close 
imitation  of  Job  "£i  and  3S ;  yet  it  |H)ti»«»Bes  eih 
much  i>oetic  fervour  as  an  imitation  can  well  do. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  I**'3*  except  the 
exile.  The  [«irt  which  is  tnily  original  is  3"—!', 
and  therefore  here  wc  miu^t  At-ck  for  the  duto  uf 
oompoftition.  Israel  i.^^  'God':^  bi'loviMl,*  'having 
(Ro2*)  in  the  I-aw  the  fonii  Ifi^piftusiin)  of  kniiw- 
ieilge  and  of  tnith  ' ;  an<lt<Iiu  is  chargi^d  not  to  give 
ber  glory  to  another,  nor  her  advantngoa  [ev/t^- 
pvn,  cf.  Ro  3')  to  a  foreign  people,  hut  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  law,  cf.  Bar  4«,  Ko  2^.  Evidently. 
the  privileges  referred  to  are  spiritual  ones;  and 
Kneueker  can  hardly  lie  itx.'orrctt  in  nutiniaining 
that  Gentile  Chrixttiuiti.  the  d'j'o,  are  the  a\\6rp«w 
fOrcf,  of  whom  the  rigorous  Jew  Vids  his  co- 
nligioniMtti  bvware.  There  is  no  reference  to  recent 
ealnmitiea.  Urael  has  'grown  old  in  a  foreign 
land,'  Therefore  I  should  place  thin  •w.ction  n  few 
years  before,  or  some  yeors  after,  Uie  foil  of  Jerus- 
alem in  A.U.  70. 

Ori'/inul  LtiHffuaffc. — We  would  suhmit  (hat 
3*-4*  waw  first  pompoxed  in  Aramaic  The  evi- 
dence we  otrer  is  IhisimI  on  a  compiirtwm  of  tho 
(4r(>«k  willi  I  lie  rersions — the  Piwhitta  anil  Syr. 
Hexaiila.  When  the  various  readings  are  tr. 
into  Ammnir  we  obtain  either  ono  Aramaic  word 
with  tliH  two  desideratwl  menning<<,  or  two  wonU 
M  nearly  alike  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
another. 


3"  iwopla-..  tfzc'j 

"  labricftlorx,  [-wp 
"  disappeared,  iTrnon 
"  Inidliolil,  vu 

^  i^tuemUere<I,  naiw 
*'  metlitaU^  on,  wj-va 
"  wotchea,  pmrooa 
"  appeared,  "hvM 

A*    odvanUge,         jini- 


I'utih. 

Pesh. 

FKx. 
Ilex. 

I'eah. 
Vulg. 
Pe»li. 
Fesh. 
Vulg. 


world,  vshy 

who  at.-quire,    yip 
sinned, 
cartd  for, 
trod, 

fiCfk^  out, 
place.-*, 

wasruvealed,  i>inB 
dignity.  Kipi' 


rtj 

13TIK 

ny2va 


It  will  Imi  observed  that  the  words  are  uniformly 
Pal.  Aramaic  —  in  iiome  oases  peculiar  to  that 
duilect.  The  author,  thsrofore,  was  of  tho  schuDl 
of  Simch  and  not  of  Phito. 

iv.   A  HbIXENI.ST'S  KXCOITRACEMENT    VGR  THE 

Exiles,  4*-6*.— This  section  is  clearly  divtNible  into 
four  odes,  each  coutmencing  with  iiomc  form  of  tho 

verb  OuLpptiv,  and  to  theae  is  appended  ft  Ps  cloat-ly 
reliiled  to  the  1  Uh  of  tlin  Ph  of  Sid.  4'-*  is  drawn 
entirely  from  tli»  Song  of  Moses  in  Dt  Z2.  After 
this,  in  a  passage  of  some  beauty  and  originality 
(4*'^*J,  Jerus.  is  personilied  as  a  woman,  narrating 
her  troubles  to  the  neighbours  of  Zion;  then  (v."^), 
as  if  on  the  eve  of  captivity,  site  bids  her  children 
»horttin  tlK'ir  odieux,  as  shu  hits  put  on  the  sack- 
idoth  of  prayer.  Tlio  prayer  va  not  in  vuin.  Joy 
L'oriius  to  her  from  the  Holy  One  (v.").  The  mother 
(v.''^)  again  addrc-vtcs  her  cKildren,  but  now  in  t«rms 
of  hopefulness,  begging  them  to  l>e  mtiunt  and  in- 
tensely prayerful,  sineo  tho  hour  of  deliverance  in 
at  hand.  At  4^  the  aathor  assumes  the  r6le  of 
the  prophet,  and  foretelU  the  doom  of  Israel's  foes, 
and  llien  (4**-^^)  be  announces  the  future  prosperity 
of  Zinn  in  a  passage  of  remarkalile  burLuty,  but  loo 
closely  copied  fnjrn  Ps-SoI  1 1. 

Drtie. — Wo  imliesitatingly  place  the  roraposition 
of  this  section  after  the  dc»tniction  of  Jems,  by 
TilUK.  Kyle  and  Jomea  have  certainly  proved  the 
dejicndence  of  Bar  on  the  Pitalt^r  {Pftntins  of  Soi. 
Ixxii.-lxxvii.) ;  and  there  i>4  little  rea.'Min  lo  suspect 
that  it  ever  exifttcii  except  in  (Ireek.  TheGr.  moves 
BO  easily  and  is  fairly  idiomatlo.  U»  HL-braiBmsare 
duo  to  quotations  from  books  themselves  tr.  from 
Scm.  sources.  The  fall  of  the  city  is  still  within 
the  memory  of  the  writer;  tho  doolation  is  com- 
plete ;  its  captives  bavu  gone  forth  with  wailing  and 
woe.  The  increasingly  joyful  tone  tan  hardly  Imvo 
arisen  within  ten  yenni  of  the  de«tnictioii  of  tlie 
fity,  as  Kneueker  holds,  Ho[)e  must  again  have 
kindled  in  the  JewLsh  hreast,  and  posisihly  tliQ 
events  in  the  reign  of  Uadrian.  a.d.  UH,  are  tho«e 
tu  which  tho  writur  looks  forward;  though  all 
thrttugh  this  interval  most  of  the  Jews  never 
doiibtetl  that  the  temnlo  would  be  rebuilt.  Tlic 
autliorof  4*-5*  was*  probahly  the  tnmMator  of  3'-4*. 

Canonical  Standing. — Tliongh  thcrtt  in  tttrong 
evidence  that  l'-3*  was  comjiOBcd  in  Heb.,  and 
some  ovidonee  that  it  once  followed  Jer  in  the 
Canon,  it  w&sdroppcd  before  tlie  time  orjerorae ;  to 
tliat  he  says  iPnrf.  in  Jcr),  *  nee  logitur  nee  habctur 
ajiud  Hebrffios.'  and  Epiph.  [tie  mi-ns. )  Iwaia  tho  same 
testimony.  In  the  Gr.  of  the  Apvat.  Omst.  v.  2l>  it 
ti,  liowever,  said  lo  he  usmI  by  the  Jews  (?  of  tho 
rH^persion)  on  the  tOtli  of  GorpiitMis,  i.e.  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  reference  is  w.inting  in 
the  Syr.  text,  and  linjt  no  conlirmation  wtiaievrr. 
Our  Iwok  is  not  mentioned  by  any  NT  writer  or 
apatt,  father,  but  from  Athennguras  (tl.  I7li)  on- 
wanlif  for  e^nturjea  it  is  (luotuiras  canonical  by 
alniOF^t  every  Christian  writer  uf  f^iuiri'Mice.  This 
remark  appfieii  exjMiciftlly  to  a**'^  '  This  is  our  (»od. 
...  He  liath  found  out  tho  way  of  knowledge. 
.  .  .  Afterward  did  she  {i.e.  Wisdom)  appear  on 
earth  and  was  conversant  with  men.'  Kntmcker 
and  Soiiiircr  regard  t.*  (EV)  as  a  Christian  in- 
t«rjK>lation  ;  hilt  without  sufficient  reason.  Tho 
writer  ]*erw>nillr:s  Wisilora,  and  identifies  iier  with 
the  Law  ;  as  wc  see  from  4'  (which  ought  never 
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to  have  been  separated  by  a  chapter -dinsion)  'Tbis 
iit  tbu  book  of  tliti  commitads  of  God,  even  the  L&vt 
wbich  alude*  for  ev«r.'  ChrifLian  UTitvK  tcua- 
cioiinly  claimetl  ttiUoii  a.  proof-luxt  fur  tlia  divinity 
of  UiM  \Vi»(iorii  I>ogo8,iuia  tberofore  lirmly  retaiuea 
Bar  in  tbu  Caiion.  Jerome  was  tb«  fimt  for  two 
wuturies  to  call  its  canonicity  in  t|ucation,  and 
hetKM)  liar  ift  ^-anting  in  Codex  Amiatiniu ;  but 
hU  crtticisDiH  produced  no  apparent  result  on  the 
beliefs  of  hilt  ago. 

Kaofloh,  a  RonAaUfc  ocMiUDenutor.  pivca  &n  cxb&untive 
kooouotof  Uwcttatlncisfram  Barb7MrlyL:iiristliiii  n-ritrn.  nm) 
dwDtcc  ui  appendix  to  thdr  expla-nsUotw  of  'J^-  ^.  from  ih«a« 
uiUiiiuiii  I  i\jia]iutc  Uttt.  Of  to*  7S  venwt  tram  S^-fr*.  t3  tn 
found,  died  iM  onjiQiiliml,  In  Uva  )MUEes  ol  Ohriatian  wrltera. 

11  U  kIm   iriUroUnv   to  nal«  Uiat  la  vvery  exlant  Unt  ol 

incliidwl  uoilvr  Jar— Ui«  only  doubUtil  «]Luc|iLii)ii  bciii)f  Llial  ut 
UvUto.  DWycatU  AJea.  ( >0&  diatiiiuU)-  Maja  Uut  Jer  and  Uar 
fonu  ona  book. 

Lnr  ay  Oaxokidil  Boou. 
«.1S0    U.  J*r.  XII.  Propb. 
t  ess    Jtr,  1  Jim,  Bp,  liut  uiMtci  Bar  ai  Jar. 

803    Jer,  Bar,  l^t,  Bp  (of  Jerenijr). 
f  H7    Jer,  Iaih,  Ep,  but  quotoa  Uar  aa  Jer- 
t  373    J«r,  Bar.  Imu,  Ey. 
t  SM    Jer.  Bar,  Lam.  £p. 
Kl?    JM(l]Ut»e«Uulil.01-e3X 

J«r,  hut  quol«a  Bar  S>*  om  8cr. 
Jer,  Urn,  R|i.  Bar  (//(vr.  a.  6). 
Jer,  but  qtioUN  Bar  :P«  aa  Set, 
J':r,  flr»l  Iw  tcjwl  Bar. 
Jt-I,  but  quot«>  Bur  oflan. 
Jar.  Lam.  Ep,  rragoicclafy. 
J«t,  Bar,  Lan,  Ep. 
J«t,  Bar,  LAm,  Ep. 
Jcr. 

Jer.  (^int^a  Bar  as  Jor. 
Jet:.  Uuot^a  Itor  lu  Jer. 
Jfrr.    tjiiotMt  Bar  bft«n. 

From  the  last  quarter  of  tbe  'Zad  cent,  to  tbe 
time  of  the  llcforraation,  Jcrome'ii  is  nhtio.tt  tbe 
only  discordant  not«  in  tlte  Imrnioiiy  of  nnivcrsaJ 
acceptance  in  tbe  ("liristiaii  Cliurch.  Wydif  in  tlie 
preface  to  bis  Bible  insprted  the  fit/it^?'mcnt  from 
Jerome,  that  in  OT  nolhini;  but  tho  Uub.  Canon  i^i^ 
of  divine  authority,  but  publbUied  all  the  Aj>our. 
Lutlier  and  tbe  other  Keforiueii!  rumuved  liar  from 
tbe  Canon;  but,  thouuli  XimeneH  ami  Knieiiiiiit 
were  both  disjiofjed  to  dniw  a  line  of  dpinarwition 
b«!tw«'i»n  naiirtii.  ami  ajHJcr.  book«,  the  Council  of 
Trent  iMjremplAirily  inchided  Bar  and  tiic  rest  of 
the  A^iocr.  auiotijj  llie  iuuired  books  ol  Scripttire. 

UTE^KATUIIE.— rooicn  am>  VaRatoKs.^^f  Or.  lutcl^  Ihu- 
U  found  lit  A,  B,  ii,  •>HKTK\nK  ktiowa  aa  Ul..  II.,  sU.  The 
palimMcat  roaUainall9-2iand  S"*-**.  (Sw.  tordeaeripUonot 
iheaellBa.Swvte'a  07*111  ffr.m., /nlrod)  Then  in  alas  SSUr. 
curalvea,  nani»4l  anil  oJoatiSrd  by  Kncucker,  pp.  91-07.  Further, 
tben  art!  twu  luit,  V^  a  ami  b.  a  la  that  (oun'l  in  Clotnentlnt 
wld.  at  the  Vuljf,.  of  wliii-h  Vcroollone'a  la  perhap*  th*  mo«t 
accurate.  Bar  ia  r«a]ly  the  old  Lat.  tinrevlKd  bv  Jerome,  for 
ba  hlinu'll  tayt  'I.ilirMin  Itani^ih  .  .  .  pratannlMiiiiiia.'  b  la  a 
racvnniiii  of  a,  lm|>raTlnjr  ita  Latlnltv,  alUiinff  toau  ol  lla 
rcofllnip  La  aerno  irUh  It,  and  Indulffinir  la  vxplanalory  coni- 
mrata  (Knauckar  t41-lG3>.  b  waa  edltM  by  Joa.  Ouo.  Botne, 
Itm.  and  by  SuhatJar  In  BMioUuca  Cattinentit,  vol.  L  (ISTS). 
TTian  sra  a]hw  two  Syr.  V^ :  (Vi  The  PwhiUa,  whlob  It  mtmi 
Bj»aanhl«  in  Lajrarde's &t6r.  Jpo<i:r.£]rr..and(2)lha8yr.-Ha3utp. 
Uy  ed.  in  tlM  onv  Id  Ceriani'a  Man.  aoc  af  pnif.  looa.  L  taac.  I. 
Iml.  Sihoe  then,  howavcr.  th«  work  haa  boao  rrproduoed  by 
pboto*IithosTa.nh.v.    (Swete,  Op.  clt.  xiii.) 

EiMKTie*!,  Hai,n.— The  moat  tliorotiith  ocmun.  Ik  Kneuoker^ 
Das  BiteA  Banich,  bripdii,  ISTS.  Ulbcr  uaaful  woika  are: 
Oiffnrd  in  Spvakfi**  Apocr.  vol.  11.;  Biawll  la  Laoga'a  aeriM; 


MeHto     . 
Oripin 
Cono.  Lao<L    . 

UUaiy     . 
Atlwnaslua 
Cyril  Jer. 
Cono.  Carth.  . 
Oreff.  Naa. 
l!pii>t)iinli«M 
lUifltiua  . 
Jrrorao    . 
AujninUne 
Owlcx  H  . 

0. 

A. 

D  , 
CaMiodonifl    . 
AnoMt  t<iit. 
Juhn  Daioaaa. 
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AT,  vol.  vi,  IBM:  Uivernlclt,  tH  iit>.  Uar..  Krtni^slrtTtf,  1861. 
In^oglc  material  is  alto  to  bo  found  In  Schurvr,  IIJP  ii.  iil. 
l»8t,  and  UilviTfeld'a  ZritMhrifl  [or  18*),  where  HtUiB  <lcAla 
wIUiBar.p.  S«:.'n.,KDiiui;koi  ialdSO.ond  Hllbtinfeld  In  1H79-60. 

J.  T.  Marshalu 
BARZILLAtC^p;  'man  of  iron'?,  Hf^frX\().— L  A 
weallhy  tlilwtdito  of  Tiojrc-lim,  who  canio  to  Davids 
aid  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  (US  IT""-).  He 
refused  to  necompany  tb«  king  to  Jeru-nalem  on  his 
vctum,  on  the  plea  of  his  },'r«at  age  and  un.suit- 
ability  for  the  lifp  of  tbe  court,  but  («nt  his  son 
ChiDih&m  in  hia  at«ad  (19"'-).    And  to  him,  in  grati- 


tude for  bis  fatlier'fi  sen'it^es,  David  would  seem  to 
have  jrranled  a  '  loit'^ng  plact','  w  tiaravanserai  for 
travellerB,  out  of  his  own  patrimony  in  Itetldebcni, 
which  4LK>  years  later  Btill  Wre  bi»  natne 
(Jet  41''').  Dean  Stanley  even  favours  the  con- 
jecture diat,  in  accordance  with  tho  iui)u»vabl« 
uwieesof  tJie  EaHt,  it  was  probably  tlie  same  nhoae 
stable  at  tbe  time  of  the  Chrifltiun  era  fumiabed 
alielter  for  two  travelers  with  their  infant  child, 
when  '  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn  *  [JJijit.  v/  tfu; 
./(tic.  C'A.  vul.  ii.  p.  154).  Other  sonn  of  U.  must 
have  followed,  ii  Lbcy  did  not  accompany,  ('liindiani 
over  Jordan,  aad  all  were  specially  couimendud  by 
David,  on  biH  deathbod,  to  the  caro  of  bolomon 
(1  K  S^).  Of  It.  liimsolf  wo  hear  nothing  further 
beyond  the  mention,  «o  late  ns  tbe  return  from  tho 
Captivity  in  Babylon,  of  a  family  of  priest*  who 
traced  their  descent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
Gileadite's  Haugbtcr  (Ezr  2*',  Neb  T**).  2.  A 
Mebolatbite  \vho»o  fion  Adriel  marntxl  Michal  tha 
daugbt«r  of  Saul  (2  S  21*).  G.  Millioan. 

BASALOTH  (A  Bafl.>ufl.  B  Vias-aMn],  1  En  5",— 
liAZLU Til,  Ezr  -2" ;  Bazutu,  Nch  7". 

BASGAMA  if)  IioiTKaMd},  I  Mac  13».— An  un- 
kuowa  town  of  Cilcad. 

BABE  (dee  aim  Ada.se,  Ukbase).  — The  adj. 
'liawe'  (from  Fr.  6««,  *  nballow,'  'low,'  but  jirob. 
of  CpltJii:!  origin)  in  nned  to  uxpreiM— 1.  That  which 
id  litornlly  'low,'  not  high,  aftStwnser,  /'y  I,  v,  ai, 
'  .An  eutraunco,  dark  and  base  .  .  .  Descends  to 
Hell.'  Of  this  use  we  still  have  '  ba*e  '  of  sounds 
(though  wot([KsII  it '  Iwiis')  ;  ci.  Sliaki*.,  1  Hen.  /('. 
II.  iv.  S,  '  I  have  Bounded  the  very  btij^e  string;  nf 
liiiniility.'  There  Ih  ni>  example  of  tliid  nieatii[i;j 
in  th«  Bible.  2.  Figuratively,  luw  in  ttie  aorial 
i^ralo,  of  lowly  birth  or  station,  then  iina-s^iliuin;;, 
humble.  This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  in  AV  :  Is  3^ 
'the  b.  against  the  honourable"  (i.e.  the  low-boni 
againal  tiiu  uuhlea)  ;  Kr.k  17"  'that  the  kingduni 
might  be  b.,  that  it  might  nut  lift  it-^elf  up  '  (Heb. 
V=5- ;  SO  20'*-  >»,  2  S  6",  Mai  2».  Dn  4"  '  the  inoMt 
High  .  .  .  Bottotli  up  .  .  .  the  baMWt  of  men  ') ; 
Job  30" '  children  of  b.  men '  i^V"i^  'i?,  lit.  *  Rons  of 
no  name,'  i.e.  rans  of  him  who  hft-<i  no  name  =  tbu 
ignoble).  In  NT:  1  Co  1™  'b.  thing*  of  tbe  world, 
and  things  which  aro  despised,  haUi  (lotl  cho«en  ~ 
{iytirfit,  'of  low  hiith');  2  Co  10'  'Now  I  I'aiil 
myaeif  beseech  you  by  the  meekuLits  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ,  who  in  presence  am  b.  among  yon  ' 
(RV  "in  your  prenencB  am  lowly";  tbe  Gr.  is 
rareirii,  which  in  KT  sigaifiea  *  lowly,  either  in 
position,  as  Ja  1*  'let  tbe  brother  of  l<no  tUffm 
glory  in  bi»  high  twtavo' ;  or  in  heart,  oa  Mt  I!* 
'  I  am  meek  and  tutoftf  in  heart ').  3.  Morally  low, 
mean,  cont<miptih1e,  thta  meaning  of  the  wuid  ii] 
mod.  English.  This  meaning  was  known  in  1611, 
and  it  in  prolwible  ttiat  there  i»  at  Idaxt  xotM  monil 
reprobation  in  Ac  17*  'certain  lewd  fellows  tif 
the  baser  port'  (KV  'certain  vile  fellows  of  the 
rabble';  Gr.  iyttpoict,  lit.  'of  the  market  place,' 
i.e.  loungers).  KV  has  introduced  'ba«e'  in  this 
Rensu  in  Win  2'"  '  We  wore  accoanteil  by  him  as 
b.  metal'  (AV  'counterfeits,*  Gr.  xlffSuXai) ;  and 
Dt  13"  'Certain  b.  fellows  are  cone  out'  (AV 
'certain  men,  tho  children  of  Belial,'  Heb.  cpjk 
Si';';'3.'*i3  =  ' men,  sons  of  wortblesauesa " ;  eljwwbere 
Eng.  RV  retains  the  AV  rendering  of  this  phrase, 
'son  of  Belial,'  'man  of  Belial,'  etc.,  LhoUj^di 
iK'iial  (wh.  nuc)  is  not  a  proper  name ;  but  Anier. 
HV  alwayn  changes  it  into  '  base  fellow,'  except 
I  S  1"  '  wicked  woman'  (A V  'daughter of  Belial*). 

RaH.MMDbat.  (from  Lat.  biuU  atlcrOr.  Smnt.  'a  »t«iipinc.' 
I)ien  *  that  on  whiob  cue  atapa,  or  anjtiunK  atandji ')  la  dlntlnct 
from  tbe  adj.  in  oHt^ln  and  tncaiiinic,  anil  anct  was  ilnlim'i 
in  pronujtiT'aUon.     It  occurs  froq.  In  AV  aa  tr.  of  (1)  m^ih''-nuh 
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(«sp.  til  1  h'  7  o<  lite  tuoda  for  Lb*  Iftvcn  of  bran  in  Solomon's 
LeiDple);  (S>  kfn,  1  K  7»  "  (RV  'uidcaul.*  nhich  bad  b«Uer, 
perb«|]B,  bt«n  given  ur  tr.  of  nAndiuiA.  Lh«  kfn  hmtafi  ft|i)i&r- 
vnlly  mA  tbe  vUod  of  the  laT«»,  but  tn*  upriuht  projcoLions 
whkb  k«ut  them  in  their  t>lw»*}:  and  In  UV  (9)  vMdA  <AV 
'IwUora'):  (O  irdrfi  (AV  •»bft(l'):  (IS)  ffoth,  E»k  48»»  (AV 
'  Itlvlior  ploco.'  urhcra  tbc  diflarEacs  bctWHm  '  boM '  u  pcdeaUl 
■ikT'  baw '  the  sdj.  u  well  «.»:n  :  ihv  ^^ciM  bviiiff  n.  imiacd  place,  • 
iitound,  SDd  ao  hm  the  elcvnteo  ba«  of  Ui«  B.IUr, 

J.  HASTINOa, 
BA6EMATH  {Ki;^  'fragrant'';  AV  Btulit>math). 
—1.  Oiiu  uf  the  wivoM  of  Esau.  In  Gn  20"  (P)  tttie 
lA  called  tlie  ilftughtcr  of  I'*lun  the  lliClite,  wtiile 
in  Uii  3d'(i)n)U.  Kitihv  in  suit!  in  liuvt:  bri:ii  IhUiiiul-I'k 
(Innghler,  and  g,i*iAiT  of  Nubaiutli.  Hut  in  Ud  'J8* 
{V)  Ehui  U  said  tc  hava  tatitm  Miihalath,  tlic 
tlftiightcrof  iRliniac'l,  thctiirttvrof  Nc-iiaiotli,  tuhehin 
wife;  and  Ui  Gn  30'-'  the  fir.'t  mentioned  of  Rsau's 
vivesia  Adali,  tliu  dnnglit«r  of  Elon  the  llittite. 
There  is  manifestly  a  confusion  of  names  in  the 
t^xt,  which  cannot  be  ^ntisfactoril^  explained. 
The  Sam.  t«xt  rea^Jfl  Mahalatli  instwid  of  BaAe- 
ninth  tliniuuliouL  Gn  36,  and  on  tite  whulo  it  aeenu 
uiuAt  [irobslittt  tiiat  thew  are  different  nanien  for 
the  sauic  permjii.  2.  (L  K  4",  Lu  AV  BaKiiiutli) 
A  daaght«r  of  >So]omon,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Aliimaaz,  one  of  tlie  ktn;;'»  oflieers  who  was  puX' 
vL-vor  for  tlie  royal  Iioiwehold  in  the  diBtriut  of 
Naphtali.  K.  M.  Bovu. 

BABHAN  []^^-  '  Tho  Haithan  * ;  porhapit,  liko  the 
modem  Arab,  liatlianiyeh,  it  meann  '  soft  earth.' 
With  the  def.  article  in"  all  hist-  mtattnientB  except 
I  Ch  5^ ;  alE<o  Bomotimca  in  poetry  (Ot  33^,  P* 
135"  I36»}.  and  prophecv  (Is  2»,  Jer  22»'  5(t'»,  Am 
4'):  bnt  in  prophecy  ana  noftry  the  art.  U  more 
idten  omitt«d  (H.  .^1■^  VUk  27"  3!t'>,  Mic  7'*,  Nah  l\ 
Zee  IP,  Pft  22"  (Eng.")  68"- »  tEng.^»- ^)].— In  a 
region  where  all  place-names  were  used  more  or 
jecsi  loosely,  it  t»  dilTicnU  tu  define  the  limittt  of 
llafthan,  hut  the  name  w.is  npi>lieti  to  territory  N.  of 
Giti:ad,  and  seeJiiH  yenerully  to  have  meant  tUe  whole 
of  the  niut<t  northerly  of  the  three  ureal  diviiuons  uf 
K.  Pal., — lEasluin,  (iilrml,  Muab.  ft  (inttappeur»a» 
the  kin;^ou]  of  Ug  (Nu  21*",  Dt  1'  etc.),  extending 
aa  far  K.  a^  Baleeah,  the  [>rej>f.nt  Salkliat,  the  la^t 
(.•reat  town  towanlu  the  Anibian  de«ert,  and  in- 
cluding Edrei,  Aahtaroth,  and  Golan  (Dt  I*  3"  4« 
Josy"  12*  l3"'«-»'2l)»2r-'').  If  Ashtaroth  be  the 
prewDt  Tell  Aiihtera,  and  the  citv  Golan  lay  within 
the  preftent  Jautan,  ttua  would  mean  that  B. 
proper  covered  all  the  S.  of  Flnuran,  including  Uie 
region  knuwn  tu-day  tm  Kn-nukni.  It  iji  tlie  name 
expiuute,  between  the  Lejd  and  Gilead,  M-hich  seems 
to  have  been  covered  in  Gr.  times  by  the  came 
Datanu^a  (Jo*.  Atit.  xv.  x.  1,  xvii.  it.  1 ;  Vita  U, 
etc. ;  Kujieb,  Onom.  art,  Iladoi').  Whether  in  thta, 
it«  more  pio{)er  »enM:t,  th<;  nitiiie  extentk-d  to  the 
Jurdiui  Valley  it  i.<f  iin]>tr!L-iihlu  to  nay,  till  we  know 
where  Ge«hur  and  Miiacah  lav.  ftideed,  Jo»  12' 
IS"-"  ^eem  to  imply  that  the  fatter  came  between 
n.  and  the  Jordtvn  Valley  (cf.  Guthe,  ZDPV  xii. 
232).  If  the  opinion  were  correct  which  idontiHes 
Argob  witii  tliG  Lcjd.  then  B.  mund  have  extended 
to  the  >•'.  and  E.  oi  the  latter ;  but  for  that  ideiiti- 
ficalioii  thwre  i«i  no  real  evidence.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  is  Mid  to  have  contained  a  largo  number  of 
eitiuH,  and  them*  have  h«wn  alleged  liy  P<»rter 
{Gutnt  t'isic*  o/Bash/tn]  to  bo  the  large  baaalt  ruins 
so  thickly  strewn  across  Hanran  ;  yet  none  of  the 
latter,  with  one  or  two  trifling  cxcejitions,  bear 
any  proof  of  a  date  earlirr  than  the  rixu  of  Or. 
ci»'iliwi.tion  in  thene  parts  under  the  protection  of 
the  liuD).  Empire. 

In  a  generaut  itcnae  the  name  B,  was  attached  to 
Uie  long  edge  of  the  E.  plateau,  as  Keen  aerosK 
Jordan  from  W.  Pal.,  and  the  name  is  frequently 

•  In  tht  ceiKipomlIng  dc»-Tiptlon  of  the  tab*rnftcl«,  HV 
tramtalM  Mb  Mmm'  (AV  'lwl^>.  Ex  8Ulii-«  3I»  It&ll  3tfi  3f.im 


juinud  witli  Carmel  and  Lelnnon  as  one  of  tho 
moflt  ptumincnt  features  in  view  of  N.  iHracl  (nee 
CarMRL).  Another  verse,  '  Dan  in  a  lion's  whelp, 
he  leafM  from  It.'  (Dt  3.1'-),  r'.nrrieii  Uie  name  up  to 
the  foot  of  Honnoii,  wIuto  the  iHwition  of  the  city 
of  Dan  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  at  Tel  el-l^adi  on 
tho  defenceless  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  but 
rather  at  Uaniaa,  actually  on  the  E.  hilln,  and 
therefore  a  site  from  which  Dan  could  justly  be 
»aid  '  to  lean  from  H.'  Again,  the  term  'mtiniit' 
or  *  mountains  of  B.'  is  uncertain,  but  pruh.  di;j)<?n<lti 
on  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  description 
of  them  in  Vb  iiS'*  as  ' monntwns  of  humps'  or 
'  protuberances '  or  '  bold  heights.'  This  can  liardiy 
lio  the  triple  sunimite  of  Ilermon  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  both  by  Ob^hauben  and  Uaetiigen.  It 
suits  far  better  the  uiaiiy  brokea  coiica  of  extinct 
craters  which  are  scattered  over  B.  (Deiitzsch). 
Wetz»tein  praiio^es  the  .JeW)  Hauranor  Druz;  but 
this  ap]>ears  unlikely,  even  though  it  were  proved 
that  the  Mt.  Salmon  of  the  previous  verse  were 
the  same  name  as  that  which  Ptolemy  gave  tlie 
Jebel  Uauran,  viz.  Asalmoniu  (cf.  Gutiie,  ZDPV 
xii.  231). 

B.  waji  (x-leliralctl  for  itn  breed  of  cattle  (Dt  32"), 
which  are  also  the  types  throughout  OT  of  cruel  and 
loud-mouthed  oppreswora ;  Mimilarly,  Amos  lalla 
the  censorious  and  tyrannical  matrons  of  Samaria 
'kineof  U.'  (4'). 

The  name  B.  survived  in  Gr.  times  as  Batanma 
{as  described  above).  Batamca  was  part  of  PhiJtp'e 
tetrarchy.  Couder  thinks  it  appears  in  NT  as  tlte 
■  Bethany  beyond  JorJan '  (the  most  probable 
reading  of  Jn  1*,  «•«  Weatcolt  and  Hort) ;  but  if 
so  well  known  a  province  oh  Batanica  had  l>een 
inteniled,  and  not  rather  »ome  town,  the  epithet 
'  Iteyuiul  Jordan '  would  hardily  have  been  aildod. 
To-day  the  name  survives,  Ard  cl-Bathaniveh ; 
but  since  the  lUlh  cent.,  when,  according  to  lilrisi, 
it  was  Htill  the  pruvinc«  in  whicli  Kdrei  Htood.  it 
has  driftett  round  to  Lhe  E.  of  the  Lejii,  where  it 
will  be  found  in  the  most  recent  majis. 

I.rr«KATt;ui  —IWIden  what  U  quoUd,  tUJADd ;  Webntaln, 
RfiAtbrrifhi  ;  Mi'rrfU.  EoMt  9$  Jordan  ;  Driver.  Devi.  47,  IflO; 
Sniilh,  IIM.  'Iny.  np.  Ut,  M8-U3,  S'O  It ;  Bulll,  OM9.  atL 
Pal.  117  t.  (on  Dun.  *S8).  G.  A.  SMITH. 

BA8HMURIC  YERSIOMS.-See  EGYPTIAN  Ver- 
sions. 

BASILISK.— See  Sekpent. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  of  plnited  reeds,  twigs, 
jialui  leaves,  or  other  material.  The  word  is  uiicd 
in  EV  as  tho  equivalent  of  live  Ueb.  and  three  Gr. 
words. 

1.  Sp  ffd,  a  bag  of  llcxible  interwoven  twigs, 
proliably  tiimihtr  in  i^hape  to  the  b:ii«ket  in  which  a 
cnrjHjntur  rjirriiw  his  tools.  Three  snrh  lia^kets 
the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  dreamt  he  carried  on 
his  head  (tin  40'*  "•  "),  probably  in  the  manner 
Te['rescntcd  on  the  tomb  of  Bamses  ill.  (Wilkin- 
son i.  401}.  Theso  were  baskets  of  white  bread 
(KV),  not  white  baskets  as  in  AV,  or  openwork 
baskets,  as Symmochtu.  Similar  lia-ikets  were  u.'*ed 
to  carry  the  unleavened  breutd  and  the  oile<l  cak»s 
and  wafers  for  the  otTering  of  conseeration  of  tho 
priests  [Ex  aft*-*" :  alw  Lv  8*-*) ;  hence  in  Lv  8"  it 
IS  called  the  basket  of  consecr&tiun.  Such  luisketa 
were  also  used  for  the  Nazirite's  oilcrinK  (Nu 
flis.  IT.  iB|  Gideon  carriecl  the  llesh  of  the  kid  and 
(he  unleavened  cakes  uf  Iuh  proviniun  for  the  angel 
in  a  Ko-xkct  of  this  sort  {Jg6").  The  name  Sntlai  in 
Nell  11*  12*  has  lieen  fnncifullj'  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  family  of  basket-mnkerK,  but  this  is  liighly 
improbable  an  etvmological  grounds. 

2.  n'.'»c'-ci  sftUiUoth.  in  Jer  &,  is  translated 
'  grape-gatherer's  baskets,'  the  talttilah    of    the 
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Arabs.  Such  biLskcta  nro  rcjir^fteiitnl  in  tli'e 
Eyji'tian  toiub-iiit^Liirea  (Wilkinson,  i.  3^3).  Tim 
cunL«xL,  liuwovizr,  niiikes  it  probable  tliat  tUe  uord 
in  cunnecleti  vrilU  zfilztiUim.  uoed  in  lu  let",  meanin^j 
j'oang  nhootfl  or  tendrila,  for  the  idea  in  the  verdu 
IS  the  gleaning  of  an  alreaily  stripped  vine.  Tai' 
talliw  IS  us(jd  MX  Ca  5"  lor  twjaitd  fot-ks  of  hair. 

3.  Hw  <(!rie',  a  basket  for  urdinury  liouHuhold  or 
Kgt'ieiiUurul  use,  employed  for  uurryiiig  Lliu  iitnl^ 
fruits  (Ut*J8*-*).  LXX  rendurs  it  x:d/iTo.\Xoi,  wliicli, 
like  the  Hainan  corhin,  was  a  biUkot  ta]j4*rin<; 
downward».  Natioiinl  nrosperity,  consequent  on 
weU-doint*,  was  tyiiitiua  by  the  blowing  of  the 
biwket  [(f'ni-')  and  tlio  store  (I)t23').  The  opposite 
condition  waa  attundetl  witii  a  curse  on  the 
bosket  (v."). 

Tc/ut  and  tenna  are  common  Egyp.  names  for  a 
linskol.  In  line  2  of  the  Cnnopic  decree  the 
Arsinoite  iHiskvc-bearinj,'  iniest  i»  called  UnA  n 
met  Arsinati,  This  is  rendered  in  tlie  Gr.  verwon 
cancpltanu,  the  name  given  to  tliQ  Athenian 
babket-lx-arlD^  ^v\a  at  the  feo^ta  of  Dlonyaus  and 
Demeter.  The  baHket- bearing  priest  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  AnAyrian  Hculptures. 

4.  T-i  dudh,  the  KoKaSn  of  thu  l.\X,  was  prob- 
ably  alfto  a  tAperijin^  liiOMket,  like  that  uiieu  by 
the  Romans  for  wool  (Virg.  .Entid,  vli,  (JOS)  or  by 
the  Greekit  for  fruit  (AriHtoph.  Lysi«tr.  oi'd).  In 
it  were  contained  the  Hgti  of  Jeremiah's  vision 
(24** '}.  Large  baskets  of  this  kind  were  used  for 
(yirrying  cliiy  to  the  brick-kiln«;  t.hcs«  arc  referntl 
to  in  Ps  81*  (ItV* ;  not '  ]»otji'  aa  in  AV).  Tliey  nro 
reprofiontcd  in  Hgyp.  imintings  as  carried  on  the 
bock,  over  one  f'houldcr,  as  in  most  Cahabti 
figures,  or  else  tliey  «'ere  borne  between  two  on  a 
pole,  or  two  were  carriwl  by  a  voke  resting  on  the 
sboolders,  as  shown  in  a  painting  at  Bcni-haasan. 
In  any  cose  tfao  deliverance  of  the  Inrnclitcit  la  well 
oxpreesed  by  the  removal  of  their  shouUlerti  from 
the  burden.  In  Im^ket-;  of  this  kind  the  heads  of 
Ahab'a  eonii  wi>re  m.-nt  to  Jehu  at  Jczrcel  (2  K  10'). 
This  word  isalKt  tran-dated  *  kettle'  in  1  S  2**,  as 
in  Job  41*  (see  Kettle  in  art.  FooDI. 

5.  3>S5  LcliibK,  rendered  by  LXX  S-yyot,  is  used 
in  Am  8^' '  for  a  basket  coni«inin-'  nummer  fruits. 
The  same  word  in  .ler  i*^  stgniliKs  a  hinl-cagn, 
probably  of  bii^kctwurk,  in  >vliith  nen^^^  the  ^vurd 
occurs  in  Ph«euici«u  and  Syriac.  CoiufMire  i(\w;3a( 
in  Antipater"»  epigram  (Avthol.  Pataf.  vi.  \i)ti.  3). 

The  I??'  Ubhah  of  papyrus  reeds,  in  which  iho 
infant  Muse»  was  exposed,  was  a  Horl  of  banket. 
Tcb  is  the  l'*g}M)tiaii  name  of  a  muniaw-cn.'<«. 
Other  Kgyptian  itasketa  were  matcH,  a  fruit  1>iu>kDt 
nf  ]HLlni  li»ives  and  rushes  for  carrying  dates  ; 
holfp,  A  basket  for  carrying  meat  (Pnp.  Annxtaxi) 
or  flowers  (Dtlrnichen),  ixnnh,  xcq,  and  x^'X^i  J* 
ba*ket  for  catching  fish,  ssneh  fis  that  fif^iircd  on 
the  tomb  of  Ti ;  compare  the  h{\kknK  of  Hab  I". 

1q  the  NT  three  words  are  used  which  arc 
translatul  ba^kct^^ 

1.  Kurfwyot,  used  in  jdl  the  arcounti  nf  the  miracle 
of  ftKidiug  tilt*  TiOiX),  for  the  im^kets  in  which 
the  fragments  were  gathered.  Mt  U".  Mk  O*^'. 
Lk  y,  Jn  G'^  Accordin"  to  Juvenal  [Sat.  iii,  14, 
n.  541)  the  Jews  carried  aliout  with  them  thcM) 
wicker  baskets  for  their  food  in  Gentile  countries 
to  prevent  dcfdoment.  Ktiphinoi  were  used  to 
carry  agi-icultural  nrodvice  (Columella,  xi.  3). 
Their  siaies  were  ^»roUibly  varinble,  but  the  word 
it  UKed  for  a  HiLijtiiiii  irifaxuru  of  cupac-ity  etjiial  to 
two  giillonn  (C/6'  itlii,  40). 

3.  aip\!{tl\,  the  kind  of  iKisket  in  which  the  frag- 
ments were  gathered  after  the  feeding  of  the 
ilKlO,  Jit  15«,  Mk  H».  It  was  probably  a  large 
provision  bn.*tket.  possibly  of  ro(»ework,  such  as 
tlioso  whii-Ii  tht!  laliu-d welling  Picunians  usud  fur 
fiwhing  with  (Horwlot.  v.  IB).  In  such  a  gimrui 
the  disciples  let  down  St.  Paul  from  the  wall.s  of 


Daniftftcus.  Ac  9^.  The  snurU  iimi  LiipKinon  are 
contnwlwi  in  Mt  Ifl"-  ",  Mk  8'»-  «»,  the  farmer 
being  probably  the  larger.  The  niediicval  com* 
menlatora  fancifully  allegorized  these  basketa 
(see  Ilabanus  Maurus,  Allnj.  in  Script,  ed.  Mignc, 
898  ;  ajid  lor  refercnLca  to  the  spvrluhe  of  the  clergy 
and  otiters,  twe  CJirysiJst.  A/a  to  VaUnttniut,  ed. 
Mignc,  iii.  731 ;  and  Cypriau'it  JUp.  ad  ctcrum  et 
[*Ui«nu  p.  324). 

3.  aapyivrf,  naed  only  in  2  Co  H**  in  reference  to 
the  basket  by  wliicli  St.  Paul  escaped  from 
Hanmscus.  T no  word  means  anything  jilaited,  a.i 
in  yl\Bchvl.  Suppl.  7(iy,  bnt  is  ns^i  of  a  ii»h  basket 
by  Timoklcs  (Aijtf.  i.).    Sec  I'ollux,  Onomatt.  \u.  27. 

The  other  rcecptaelcs  mentioned  in  the  NT,  injpa 
orvajlet;  ■yXutfffiKo^uu',  Jada.s'h  liag;  and  ^Uai^co*-, 
used  tliricu  in  Luke,  were  proluLbly  of  leather. 
The  "ri'ii,  on  which  John  the  XhiptiHl's  head  was 
brought  to  Salome,  was  i>robab]y  a  M'ooden 
platter. 

Id  the  early  Church,  copkini  ozatnistrn,  wicker 
baakets,  were  Uitcd  for  carrying  the  eulogia  or  con- 
secrated bread  and  w*ine  to  tho-se  not  preaent  at 
the  Eucharist  (Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Jiii-atu-um,  ed. 
Migne,  oxxv.  107S).  lllustratioiLs  of  these  baskets 
are  referred  to  in  Martigny's  JJut.  dejiAtUif.  Vhrft, 
p.  '24tt.  The  word  basket  is  of  Celtic  origm,  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  twiKt  ruund.  Its  BritiMh 
source,  which  Tios  been  questioned  on  dubious 
"rounds  by  recent  etytnologist«,  is  referred  to  hv 
Martial,  xiv.  00.  Krom  the  Schol.  on  Juv.  xii.  4ij, 
we  li!»ru  tlint  bai^kuta  were  used  to  hold  cups  and 
pots  when  they  were  being  washed  in  running 
water.     tSee  iSuUtigcr.  lUCorwiriu,  iv,  HI,  Ml. 

A.  >L*CA  LISTER. 

BASON.^l.  Baaon  *  Is  the  rendering  in  EV  of 
various  Ileb.  wordH,  and  of  Uie  Cr.  mrHip  (Jn  13*). 

01  the  former  the  most  frequently  used  is  p^lC 
(LXX  ^d\it,  exwitU",  cf.  .los.  I.e.  i»f.),  which 
denotes  a  bowl  or  Ijasin  nwnl  in  the  sacrificial  riliial 
of  tabernacle  anrl  temple.  The  othciating  priest 
or  priests  caught  Oic  warm  blood,  as  it  streamed 
from  the  victim,  in  the  hatpin,  from  which  it  was 
dashed  again^t  the  altar  (Kx  *2!>"  etc.),  or  other- 
wise  manipulattxl  as  the  ritual  rcr|iitred  (see 
Sacrifice).  The  hjisiuK  iist-d  for  this  puriH»« 
were  of  bronae  (Ex  '27',  1  K  7**).  AlKjnt  their  size 
and  sli:i!|»c  WB  have  no  further  infoniuition.  They 
pruhiLhly  resembled  Bomewhat  the  basin  of  bronze 
preMinted  by  *a  servant  of  Hiram'  to  the  Phcen. 
deity  Uoal-Lcl-anon,  of  which  a  reconstruction 
from  the  remaining  fragmonta  is  given  in  the  CIS 
I.  1.  23-  The  same  term  {^'W'i)  is  applied  to  the 
silver  bowls  or  hfuitna  prestintLil  by  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  with  a  mcfti  olKcring  (\u  7""-). 
The  weight  of  each  basin,  7'.'  shi.'kcls^prob,  abotit 
32  ojs.  troy, — shows  that  the  p'\\p  was  not  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Among  the  fnntlturc  of  the 
temple  of  fiolumon,  bai>inii  of  gold  are  repeatoilly 
mentionwl  ( I  K  -*•,  2  K  12",  Ji-r  52'"  etc.).  The 
numl>erof  thetie  made  by  Hiram  i«  given  as  100  in 

2  Ch  4"  (with  wh.  cf.  the  statements  Ezr  1»  ",  nnd 
contrast  the  exnggeratious  of  Jos.  Ant.  VJII.  iii. 
7,  8).  Kilty  such  golden  basins  were  presented  by 
'the  Tirshatha'  to  the  second  temple  iKeli  7^*). 

2.  Ua.M>n  is  alfiu  in  a  few  places  the  rendering  of 

!C,  wiiith,  if  the  reading  of  2  S  17*  Iw  <wrTeet  (ef. 
viostenn.  iv  loe.\,  wiu  the  name  fur  a  biu<ia  as  a 
common  nrticlo  of  homndiold  fnniitnre,  such  as  is 
donoteil  by  mwHip  [.In  1.1')  With  this  agrees  its 
use  by  JEln  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Paasover  (Ex  12-''  by  the  LXX  nii*tr«nsl.ile<l  irn/iA 
tV  9i'pa¥].  Id  some  passages  the  word  is  translated 
*  cup '  by  RV. 

3.  A  third  term  Cfe;)  occurs  only  In  the  lato 
book  of  Ch-Ezr-Neli  (1  Ch  28",  Ezr  1"  8"),  and 

*Th«  Amer.  limrUcn  pnler  throunhout  thd  mon  modec-n 
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may  l>o  conaulered  lu  a  word  of  later  Dri;,nn  than 
the  othera.  It  occur*  atonptide  of  pi]~,  a«d  must 
therei'ore  hftvo  dUlered  iroiu  it ;  Wt  in  what  respect 
wu  ('.o  not  know.  It  is  remlercd  in  HV  uniformly 
liy  'bowl*  (which  see).  rVi|«i  '  basme,'  occurs  only 
£z  24^  A.  K.  S.  Kennedv. 

BA8SAI  (B  naaffal.  A  Bairffd.  AV  Busa),  I  Es  &>" 
=  Bezai,  Ezr2'».  Neh7» 

BASTARD  is  one  bom  out  of  wedlock  :  and  that 
U  the  ineaniug  in  He  12"  '  then  ore  yu  baatards (»>»(?») 
and  not  «inv  it«  only  occurrence  in  NT  :  btit  in 
UT  it  is  probahLe  that  ')tcc  manner,  of  M'hich  b.  is 
the  tr.  where  it  occurs  (1)1 23',  Zee  0".  only),  means 
a  child  of  incemt,  not  umply  nn  iHcgitiinate  rhtltl. 
See  Driver  on  IH23V  Wis  4  (hondin;:)  liaa 'Bo^Uirtl 
slips  abnil  not  tlirive '  as  a  porai'hrase  of  4'  '  Hut 
the  moltitityine  brood  of  the  ungodly  ^hall  not 
thrive,'  where  tlie  meaning  is  prouLbly  general  '  = 
'  boWf'  as  in  Speniwr,  F.Q.  i.  2^ 

*  For  all  lio  Uuuhl  the  Urxltr  yvm  wu  bufc 
To  iNMiiah  oowardize  umI  t«ataru  dsuv.' 

J.  Hastinrs. 
BASTHAl  {Bacfe(.  AV  Bastal).  I  Ea  5'"=Besai. 
Eir  2^  Neb  "". 

BAT  (iSc  'it(nUfph,  rvKTiifit,  vt^pertUio). — The 
Itat  isplncea  at  tliu  end  of  tiie  unt-icau  JowU  (Lt 
U'*,  Dt  14'«},  but  in  Lv  11"  the  explanatory 
clause,  *all  winped  creepinK  thinya  (hat  go  upon 
all  fuur,'  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  LMit 
is  intcaJcd.  Tho  Arab,  popular  name  for  Iha  bat 
is  U'itu'fit,  and  the  clawical  name  \akhuff6sh.  Tlie 
llcb.'  name,  'd^ulUph,  sigiiitics  tbo  night-Jlif.r,  in 
alhiaion  to  tli«  habits  of  the  animal.  Tho  Arab, 
name  si^'iiiiicfl  tlie  wmk-tiyktfd,  refcrrinii  to  the 
fact  of  the  amall  eyea  of  bats,  wliifli  see  poorly  by 
dnv.  A  man  who  has  day-blindnewi  la  cuDcd 
akhfash,  i.e.  bat-eyed,  from  this  circuin!^taiii;e. 
Mi'.x^  are  mammals,  with  a  very  li^ht  &kclt:ton  and 
Iwdy,  and  large  membranous  wuius,  spread  be- 
tween tli«  elu'ii'iated  pbalanKCfl,  and  frum  them 
and  the  bones  of  tlie  forearm  and  arm  to  the  body 
and  legs.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habit!*, 
fpcndinj;  their  day  in  sleep,  with  their  wing« 
folded  up,  and  suspended  by  a  hook  at  the  tip  of  tlie 
forearm,  caught  in  some  cro\ico  of  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  or  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  or  ruin  (Is  2*") 
where  tliey  have  made  their  home,  or  fixed  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  mou^y  smell  of  their  haunts 
is  overpowering  where  they  are  numerouH.  When 
Dot  SKleep,  tliev  are  constantly  jx^ueakiug  like 
mice  and  rats.  When  liiatarbed  they  fly  in  rapid 
circles  around  tht^ir  dark  abode,  or  sweep  in  a  cloud 
out  of  it«  exiL  At  niglit  they  lly  forth  noiselessly, 
and  ciri'Io  around  houscBand  gardeoii.  They  pluck 
largo  tiuiiutities  of  apricots,  dates,  and  other  fruits, 
and  bring  tliem  to  tho  porches  of  houses  and 
devonr  them,  leaving  quantities  of  the  seeds  and 
skins  on  the  pavements,  and  npolting  with  their 
ordure  the  walls  of  the  houRo  as  they  lly.  It  is 
customary  to  protect  the  clusters  of  dates,  and  of 
many  other  fruit*,  by  a  sort  of  basket  or  bag  tied 
over  them,  and  xontetimea  the  whole  tree  by  a  net, 
leitt  tUI  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  by  these  rapacious 
feeders.  Tbo  l«nts  of  tho  Holy  Land  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  mnuHe  to  that  nf  a  raU  They  swarm 
everywhere  in  the  caves,  t«mibs,  and  ruins.  When 
ai-avcmortombisbeingexplored  the  batsoftonex- 
tingui!*h  the  tortU  or  landle  a.i  t.he  traveller  passes 
tlirough  a  narrow  uneiiing.  Tristram  ffives  a  list 
of  fifteen  bats  found  in  I'alestine.  The  bats  of  the 
coast  and  mountains  hilHTnatu.  But  Tristram  says 
that  (.hose  of  the  Jordan  Valley  seem  to  be  always 
active.  G.  E.  Post. 

BATH.— See  Weights  axd  Measurks. 
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BATH,  BATHING.— 1.  In  contradistincLion  to 
tbo  washing  [wh.  sec}  of  particolar  pnrta  of  thu 
body,  hanos,  feet,  etc.,  buthing  is  usL>d  in  this 
article  of  the  washing  ol  ihe  whole  botly,*anii  that 
either  by  tho  application  of  water,  by  pouring  or 
otherwise,  to  the  body,  or  by  the  immt-rHiun  of  the 
bo<)y  in  water,  which  alone  is  bathing  in  the  strict 
Si'UH*  of  the  term.  The  Heb.  of  the  OT  dues  not 
distinguish  between  the  procesws.  both  of  which 
are  expressed  by  m  to  wash  (the  body,  as  opp.  to 
:;|9  to  wash  clot  lies);  for  wn.'ihing  by  immersion 
"^^Q  id  oncu  employed  in  OT  (2  K  5",  AV  'dipptid 
himself,' but  p'^inS'"}.  In  later  times  it  became  the 
usual  expression  forlinthing.  Tlio  new-bom  infant 
among  the  Hebrews  was  bathed  in  water  {Mtk 
16*)  ^fore  being  dressed.  Some  s^-holars  have 
accn  a  reforeooe  to  this  custom  in  Kx  I  '^  where 
they  detect  in  tho  mysterious  word  O'^h  the 
name  of  the  stone  bosin  or  bath  in  wUiob  the 
infants  were  bathed  (Ges.  Tfvcs.;  Siegfried  and 
Stade's  Lex.  a.v.;  al»o  Koliscb,  Comm.  in  toe.]. 
With  this  very  doubtful  exeeption.  there  ts  no 
mention  in  OT  of  a  liath,  for  which  later  lieb. 
i«wi  pTi^,  ■t;i70,  etc.  (see  below).  In  the  evorj'<iny 
lifo  of  tho  oriUnary  Ueb.  there  would  be  neither 
the  water  nor  t]ie  privacy— nor,  for  ttiat  matter, 
the  inclination — nccttasary  for  bathing  in  the  oiili- 
nary  eonse.  The  few  instances  of  btcthing  in 
Scripture  are  in  oonncxiun  with  a  river,  as  in  the 
case  of  Phnrnoh's  daughter  (Kx  2^1,  and  Noaman 
(2  K  S'',  LXX  r^ttmVaro) ;  a  fountain  (.Ith  12') ;  or 
a  pool  (birkct),  ai  at  Samaria  {I  K  22'*^),  HetheMta 
(Jd  5^),  and  in  Joakim's  garden  (Sus  'B).  No  doubt 
in  the  palaces  of  royalty  and  the  houses  of  the 
wealthv  there  were,  even  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
Nineveh,  Tiryns,  and  elsewhere,  arrangements 
for  tho  bath,  but  no  reference  to  such  arrangements 
is  found  in  OT  or  ApofTyplia. 

2.  !a  the  cases,  otiier  limn  tlione  already  cited, 
whpro  '  bathe'  occurs  in  AV  and  ItV  (in  the  latter 
ruors  frefjuuntly),  the  process  referred  to  must  1« 
understood  as  the  ablutiou  of  the  body  by  the 
application  of  water,  not  by  bathinjf  in  the  oruinaiy 
Ben**  of  the  word.t 

The  prescription  Lv  15"  '  he  shall  bathe  his 
flesh  in  running  (Ueb.  living)  water'  st'^ems  at  first 
sight,  fatal  to  the  proposition  jnst  laid  down,  that 
puriilcation  from  ceremonial  and  other  dcUlcmcnt 
was  originally  by  a  process  of  ablution  and  not  of 
immersion  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  tho  context  that 
the  words  in  tiuesLion  are  a  euphemism  for  Itiiytbit 
genitalia  sua  (see  Dillin. ,  Strack  in  loc. ).  Such  ablu- 
tions were  al.v)  practised  on  the  grounil  of  ordinary 
cleanliness  (2  S  11',  Sus'*"-),  and,  in  particular, 
before  appearing  in  the  presence  of  sujierioni 
(Uu  3',  Jth  10*  wtjOKxXiwaro,  but  12'  <;JttirTi<roTo, 
'  bathed,'  as  above),  and  d  fortiori  in  the  presence 
uf  God  for  worship  (see  Dillmann  on  Gn  So*  for 
parallel  passages). 

3.  Tho  cleansing  properties  of  water  were  in- 
creased, as  among  other  nations,  by  tlie  use  of  a 

*  ThU  idmple  dliti  nction  {!*«•  th«  liev  to  the  often  miKandar- 
■tood  WHuee  Jn  is><><ae«  WcsCoott  tn  Sptaktt'B  tVm.). 

r  It  I»  therefore  wroowlist  miilcadiiig  to  »pp1y  nich  *ip«*- 
■ioiuM '  bftUie htnuelt  in  tlie  vrntcr'  (l.v pattim)  to  tbe  ftblutloos 
rtiiulr«d  by  Ui«  L«v|tJctd  l(vi^ti<'»  '"  oertAin  vpeclfl«d  cues 
(•««  PvainCATios).  The  ttn-poKlUDn  in  c*93  bu  ia  than  onli* 
oiuioei  tlifoufbout  Uw  mconEnf  of  'with,'  not  'in,*  •■  in 
r'K5  '  with  flro."  *  wulwd  with  mUli,*  a*???  (««•  Wuw).  In  a 
row  poMitfes  AV  e]v«s  Ui«  correct  rendertng  '  h«  Bhttll  wuh  hb 
flesh  uriih  water,*  wtdch  has  Itven  «nw&rTantAb)]r  tlepu1«<)  front 
In  BV  (w«  L*  mDi  t3t>).  Er«n  in  tha  ritual  of  the  Dky  ai 
Atonement  Lher«  wu  OQ  pmvltion  In  'the  holy  pUkv'  of  the 
tsbcmoclti  lor  the  high  itrtett  *b«UiInf(  tiii  Hcah  in  witl«-r' 
(Lv  1(H  »•  BV),  the  prodsn  in  qiiertian  beini  ahlviUwj  by 
■pplyliill  mt«r  Irwn  s  Win  or  otJier  vcawl,  u  msy  be  ttm  In 
variim*  rapranntKtioiui  on  Oreek  »Me».  Seo  UlBStrsUoo  In 
Oknlnrr  aiW  ivtoai  Vmnual  c/  Or.  Jn(<ftlitlM^  18M,  p.  SIS 
(fKim  Oerhftld'l  Auteria.  VatmtfilJfr,  pi.  277).  Of.  siM 
WUklnson'i  «roodcut  o(  ftn  Egyptiwi  lady  kt  hor  kUutlons,  tol. 
f1.  [pop.  od.  1854)  p.  U9. 
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vegetable  alkali  (n-^a  Jer  2",  RV  'soap'),  natron, 
a  mUieral  alkali  {tr>j  Jer  2*",  RV  "lye"),  and 
'  wash lup- balls '  (bu*  "  cm'^'Mo™.  on  l^■lIit-'ll  see  relf. 
in  Iw.  Miiller'ti  Hdbuch  <l.  IcUisa.  AUerth.  etc., 
Ik!,  iv.  p.  444c).  To  M-asli  with  milk  was  con- 
8i<lere(l,  sa  at  the  present  day,  highly  benvticial  to 
the  cutnplexiun  (CaS'*);  and  it  Bceins  to  huro  been 
a  popular  superMUtion  that  ru^'nl  bloml  posseased 
similar  ]iropertie&.  %\liicEi  expluina  the  curuuiH  note 
(1  K  2'^)  that-  the  tuuloUs  of  Sanmria  Lnthecl  in 
the  iK»ol  in  wliicli  Ahati'ti  chariot  had  tM^en  washed 
(so  liV,  see  Spenktr'a  Conimcntartf  in  ioc.  and 
Additional  Note  B,  p.  Q&i). 

4.  Public  laths  aro  Arat  mot  with  in  the  Greek 
periotl.  Tho  ^uftriiaiw  eruoted  by  the  Hclloniziug 
party  in  Junu.  in  tho  rci;.Ti  of  Antioi'bu&  Epiplianea 
(I  >iftc  I",  2  Mac  4"- "j  uiuBt  havo  contained  the 
Uiiual  liot  and  cold  bathis.  Kcus-itis  of  baths  from 
the  Konian  period  exiKt  in  variouft  parts  of  the 
countTT.  In  ISOS  a  Koman  bath  was  diHcnvt!r»]  h 
short  dist&Doe  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  [PEFSt, 
Oct.  1895.  p.  306  rr.).  That  notnu  even  of  tlie 
most  respected  Jewish  doctors  frequented  the 
puUic  hatha  (pp1o*n,  Jiffwitriai-,"  pi.  inVcti^At>t/.  Zar. 
1.  7)  is  shon'n  by  the  anecdote  told  of  ljanmli(.'l 
bathinc  in  the  both  (fTT,  pi-  n^^KT??)  of  Aphr«dit.e 
in  Acco  (Acic,  Abvd.  Zar.  lil.  4,  Btrack's  ed.).  Id 
Uerod'ti  temple,  n^  uc  itiiKhb«]X|>ect,  thero  wait  a 
bath-room  (nj'?¥?  "'?)  for  Ute  priestJi  (Yoma  iii.  2). 
H'ilh  the  increasing  Btrinpt-nry  in  the  obm-Tvntion 
of  tlio  ceremonial  re^iuiroinenls  of  the  law  (cf. 
Mk  7*),  the  Iwith  bec.ime,  for  the  laity  as  well,  an 
all-important  factor  in  the  rclifrious  life  of  the 
community,  as  may  be  seen  from  tho  numticr  of 
troati.<se.<)  of  the  Talm.  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 

of  this  suhjiicl  (wo  I'URIFICATIOX). 

5.  In  the  Ifoman  [KsriiKl,  nl^,  we  firHt  fmd  a 
reference  to  th«  mcdicinnl  v»Ine  of  the  hot  &prin(;s 
in  various  localities.  TIiub  Herod  the  Great,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  vas  sent  to  take  the  'vvarm  baths 
at  Callirrho*!,  E.  of  the  I>ead  Sea  (Jos.  Ant.  XVll. 
vi.  5).  Those  of  Tiberias  {Ant.  xviit.  It.  3}  and 
Gadara  were  also  colcbmted.  On  this  jmrt  of  tho 
subject  see  HaiiiliurKer,  HE.f,  Bibd  ii.  Tat.  vol.  ii. 
'  Heilbeider' ;  I^eop.  Lilw,  Zur  Mcd^^n,  ete.f  in 
Gesnmmd(e  Schri/Un,  iii.  ISOT,  p.  367  ff. 

A.  U.  S.  Kennedy. 
BATH-RABBLH  (Q-srr;  'daughter  of  multi- 
tudes,' Ca  7*). — A  gatfl  of  Heahtmn  near  fish 
pools.  I'urhapa  tho  ruck  ctitting  on  tho  ciilge  of 
Iliu  hIojw,  alK>Vi!  tliB  Htreain  went  of  HeHhbou,  by 
which  tlio  main  roa^i  n]>i'niafh(;»  tlie  oily  on  the 
platenu  immediately  in  trie  east.  The  stream  is 
full  of  small  tish.    See  SEP  vol.  i.  «.v.  ITfjibAn. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA  (Mfi-n;).— The  wife  of  Uiiab  the 
llittitL-,  nn>l  afterwards  of  David,  and  the  mother 
of  Solomon.  The  traijiii  story  of  Unvid'n  adultery 
v>*ithher,  andofliii*  treachery  towards  In'rhuHlMiiur, 
is  recounted  iu  2  K  11.  HattiKlmba  i»  variously 
described  as  the  dauj^hter  of  Eiiani  (2  S  1 1'),  or  of 
Amniie!  (]  Ch  3*.  where,  nmrenver,  her  name  is 
written  Bathshua).  It  has  i>een  BU>:(;ctted  «-ith 
some  probability  that  the  father  of  llathaheba  is 
t«  be  identititHl  with  the  Kliam  of  2  S  23^,  who 
was  a  soil  of  Ahttliophel  the  liilunlte.  This  mi;^ht 
e.\p]ain  the  hitter')^  dcsertitm  of  David  as  an  act  of 
revi-nge  for  thr  f<odurtinn  of  IiIh  j^anddnnphtcr  and 
the  murder  of  her  hu^lwind.  (►rice  intro^njced  into 
the  pnlace  ax  the  vnie  of  David,  Bathshtba  seems 
to  have  quickly  accon»mo<lateii  herself  to  her  new 
rank,  and  to  have  jiiainud  a  commanding  inflncncc 
at  court.  She  dipplayed  considerable  akill  and 
not  a  little  ambition  ujwn  the  occa-^ion  wlien,  in 
conjunction  with  Nathan  the  prophet,  Hho  Wnt 
the  A^ed  David  to  her  will,  ami  secured  the 
*  For  th«  Identity  of  the  two  wonU  ice  n«iKh«r'B  note  rufr 
jr;^1  ill  ti»rr,  ChaU,  iriirt^rA.    Cf.  f^  fi«h»ttCt,  etc. 


Bucccsflion  to  the  throne   for    her   son    Solomon 
(1  K  !"■«).  J.  A.  SKLniE. 

BATH8HUA(1  Ch  2«3»J.— Sw»  BATUSOEBA.  SHDA. 

BATTERING-RAH.— This  instrument  is  first 
clesrly  mentioned  in  Erk  (4*  21'^  'ranis'=C'i} 
kfkrim).  The  HebrcwB  nrol>ably  adopted  it  from  the 
AssjTians,  tho  great  takers  of  cities.  In  il«  esjwnce 
it  was  a  stout  pole,  probably  willi  a  tiielal  fertile  ur 
head,  worked  with  n  motion  whicli  wii«  lialf  a  fall 
half  a  thrust  against  the  wall,      Proteetion  for  the 
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lUTrniKO-Riu. 
(Tron  ft  rvUrf  En  Uic  Briliah  UuBEnm.) 

workers  was  eupplied  by  jilacing  it  under  a  roofed 
shed  or  in  a  tower.  Tho  whole  maclitnu  was  uftiiu 
brought  forward  on  whwlw. 

I'erliftjjs,  liowever,  some  rough  mailiinu  wnR 
known  in  earlier  times,  and  its  use  may  l»c  referred 
to  in  I  K  20'=  (*  place  Jthc  engines],' KVm)  and  in 
2  S  20"  ('all  the_peoplob&tteredro'nT:;f7]  the  wall 
to  throw  it  down  ).  \V.  E.  ]iA£t^'£S. 

BATTLE.— See  War  ;  and  for  the  various  battles, 
coui!uU  their  place-names,  and  the  art.  Israel. 

BATTLE-AXE  (I'-c;  mnmr.:;,  Jer  51*)— Perhaps 
the  smiiie  weajHMi  as  the  [battlej-hnmmer  (Ct:p)  of 
Jer  50".  The  head  of  such  a  M-eapon  mjLd*i  of 
copper  has  been  fouml  at  Tell  el-Hcsy,  the  ancient 
LaOiish,  oruoug  the  ruins  of  lli«  '  First'  city.  (It 
is  figured  in  art.  AXE,  sccniid  Ii;;.  on  j).  206»).  On 
Diu  Aiwyrian  relief  in  the  Hrilish  Mu.'teum,  rettre- 
sentinL'  the  Wttle  against  tho  Elamites  in  which 
their  liing,  Te-umman,  was  killed,  an  Assjt. 
Boldtcr  is  sliown  using  a  weapon  which  might  be 
a  double  haiiimcr  or  a  double  a,xc,  or  a  combiDation 
of  haaimer  and  axe,  no  doubt  a  vi^npfj. 

The  word  ^p  ftgor,  iu  I's  35^  winch  is  tr.  RVm 
*  battle-axe,'  is  rather  to  he  taken  after  A  V  and  K  V 
{t«xt)a»av(^rb.  The  niarg.r(?ju.ling8uppose«a point- 
ing tjf,  and  an  identiUcii-Lion  with  the  rers.  weapon 
adyapii  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
Cheyn6,however(m/ocu),givesnjp=<rci-ya«t  — 'dirk.* 

W.  E.  BAItXES. 

BATTLE-BOW  (Zoc  9"  10*).— See  Bow. 

BATTLEMEMT.— See  Fortress,  House. 

BAVYAI  Cs,  AV  Bavai,  Neh  3"').-ln  the  days 
of  NeheTriinh,  Itavvai,  the  son  of  Ilenadad,  tho 
ruler  of  half  tho  district  of  Kciloli.robuUt  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  JeriLsalem,  on  the  Bout)i<east  of  the 
eity.  He  was  of  a  Lovitical  family  (M^i'r  brethren, 
cf.  v.").  Ill  V."  he  appears  as  Btnnui  tho  son  of 
Henadiul,  ami  tlds  is  probably  the  correct  form 
(Smend,  Listen,  p.  IS).     In  LXX  -Rivtl  A,  B«a«l  U. 

H.  A.  White. 
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BAY,  tliu  colour,  oocurs  lot  6*- ''.  See  CflLOURS. 
*Bfty'  of  tlio  Mia,  Jos  I5*«  18"  (lOshon,  lit. 
*  tongue');  ODd  HV  tunis  'creek'  into  'bay' 
Ac  27**  (KiiXi-of,  '  bo&om,'  '  Up ').      J,  Ha6T1m;s. 

BAY  TREE  (rnifc  'cirdA).— The  proper  truis- 
lation  of  the  only  pasiage  where  thu  word  occura 
(I'B  37**]  would  seem  to  be  thut  of  RV  'like  a 
t;reen  tree  in  its  native  soil.'  The  renaerin^  of 
Ule  hXX,  KiSpoi  roii  Aifidyou,  ossmuvfl  that  rr;i)i  is  a 
clerical  mistake  for  "lit.  a  wlioUy  unDecessary 
aiuiuiujitiutu  Tlif  [pictM,  6ay  /rM!^  of  AV  is  btiJl 
M-id«r  ul  the  mark.  G.  K.  Post. 

BAYITH  (rrs).— The  Heb.  and  oosnate  word  in 
Sem.  for  the  general  term  '  house.'  Its  etymology 
is  doubtfuJ,  though  referred  (by  Gcs,  'T/uji.i  to  a 
root  ru.  Cf.  Assrr.  titu,  house ;  Sab.  t>'z,  ns,  a 
/tirtre**,  temple;  Palmyr.  »tn*Q?3  ns,  i^  atpulfJirc 
(Jy  Voflifi,  Syriv  centrales  32,  W).  In  Araui.  rw3 
U  rendered  s/ierut  (fie  tiUjht.  This  word  is  found 
with  coutttnict  relation  iBetb)  in  fre^.  combination 
in  proper  luuues  of  plaocii:  Betli-ci,  Beth-bar&h, 
etv.  (mM  sep.  artt.)  It  is  also  uaed  aa  iuclu&i%-e  of 
a  country  or  condition ;  e.if.  house  of  bondage  (Dt 
fi*),  AuiMK  <.f  meeting  [in  Shool,  Job  30^) ;  also  in 
fi;*.  oxprutuuons  whith  tlo  not  appear  in  tlie  Kng. 
vismion,  for  eatample  la  3*,  Kx  3tf**.  It  aUo  deai^- 
nHtes  'family 'la  hiicIi  juiasu^os  n»  house  of  J-'h'traok 
(Gn  50*),  koiise  of  Levi  (Ex  'J'),  house  of  Isritel  (Rii 
4'*).  A  few  timea  it  refers  to  the  land  of  Ltrael 
OB  house  of  J"  (Ho*  8').  Its  princiiwil  meAninjs's 
aoem  to  he  (1)  a  place  for  halting,  rciitin;^,  or 
living :  ("2)  a  family  or  trib«  not  necc*sarily  con- 
nentcil  with  any  spot  or  plaoe;  (3)  a  place  and  a 
family  as  donely  related  nuder  the  one  term. 

Dnvith  (AV  Bajlth)  occnrs  as  a  proper  name  in 
Is  lo*  *  He  is  cone  up  to  U.'  or  (marg.)  '  B.  is  gone 
up  to  the  higli  places.'  hXX  ^nves  us  no  help, 
reading  Xivritr^e  /^'  iavraCt,  djroX«irat  yip  nai  Aij^tlii'. 
It  IB  not  iwpruhahlc  that  n's  here  is  tu  be  taken  in 
itfl  eammoD  aanse,  and  not  a»  a  proj-er  name.  In 
that  caeeweahould  render,  with  Ditiit/ttch,  'They 
go  up  to  the  temple  house.'  Ira  M.  Price. 

BAZUTH  (n*''X3  Neh  7"),  Bailoth  (rn^z  Ezr 
G"*  '«tripi»ini;'  =  TlaMa!ot.h,  I  Er  fV*'). — Fonmler  of  a 
family  of  Ni^Uiinim  who  returaed  with  Zcrubhuliel. 

BDELLIUM  (iV^'S  hfd^'fah.  On  2",  Nu  11').— 
UidOtah,  is  a  word  of  excbedingly  doubtful  isii^uili' 
cation:  by  some  being  interpreted  a  gum;*  by 
others,  a  precious  Ktono.t  ^Vo  are  not,  however, 
ooDCBmed  with  tlie  Irantilatiou.  but  with  the 
original  Heb.  word.  It  iiecms  imj>robable  that 
a  vegctAblu  prfxiuct  Hhouhl  \ki  ax^tKiated  in  the 
account  of  Eden  with  'gohl'  and  the  'onyx'  (or 
*  beryl '  in  margin).  The  reference  to  the  word  in 
Nu  1 V  helps  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature 
of  b^dUak ;  the  *eyo'  of  the  manna  is  anid  to  l»e 
like  the  'eye'  of  blddtah;  and,  ai  suggested  by 
Sir  J.  W.  I>awAon,  the  sut>fitAncu  muAt  have  been 
known  tA  the  HebrcWH  of  the  Exodus  as  having  n 
|i«ra)iar  luKtre,  and  <K-<-urring  in  rounded  grainH  of 
a  greyish  colour  'like  coriander  iwed '  (Ex  lfP').t 
Tlieae  illuatrationsat  once  Hucyest  the  pearl.  M-hieh, 
though  not  a  mineral,  is  a  liard,  ntony  substance, 
round  in  form,  and  with  special  lustre,  much  jirized 
by  the  ancients  as  an  ornaoicnt,  abundant  in  the 
%vat«rs  of  the  Persian  Gulf.g  and  in  all  probability 

*II  MtUium  bo  tho  correct  tnniteliMi  for  hAMfoA,  tbco. 
KOCATdiQg  to  JoMphus,  it  **»  'oiko  ol  th«  awoct  spioes,'  AnL 
m.  i.  0. 

t  Tb*  LXX  rondon  It  hj-  <t>(j>«i  in  On  uid  hj  mf<.mX>M  lii 
Nu.  Tli«  tnuulaton.  tliFrvtoro,  coDildiirrd  It  lu  iio  ■  precioti* 
vU>ne.  but  Ifavo  Uio  iviidcr  ft  choioe  Wlw<:*n  two  rarv  ntfTeront 
■jpKtM.    XUs  vlsw  b  uiipoMKl  b/  Bociurt  (if  Iffrui.  IL  ti7l-<kt3, 

I  Mvdtn.  Seisnei  in  BibU  Lands,  p.  19D. 
I  a.  V.  Cursoa.  Ptnia,  ll  *i-i 


in  those  of  the  rivers  entering  from  the  north,  such 
OS  the  Euphrate»,  Tigris  (lltddokel),  and  the  two 
other  streams  descending  from  the  highlands  of 
Purida.  Probably  those  obtained  from  the  Pison 
(the  modtii-n  Karun?)  were  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
valuQ.  i  leiih  •  water  mus^uls  protJucing  pearla 
frcrjacnt  many  river«  in  both  homii«pherc8,  as  for 
ttxample  those  of  the  Britinh  laics,  Baxony, 
ttuhoniia,  Bavaria,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Japan  and  China;  the  rivers  in  which  the  pearl 
innasels  breed  are  chietly  those  dceoonding  trom 
iiiountainoua  regions  in  temperate  and  sub  tropical 
climates;  in  the  cose  of  the  Pison  the  waters 
descending  from  the  monntaina  at  high  altitudes 
would  have  alTordod  tlie  conditions  of  temiieraturo 
re^iuired  for  tlieir  vitality. 

tr.  L  ti'} ;  UUlDisim.  OcnMM,  p.  S7 ;  IJpuiTcll.  iVw<v  vh  ijtn, 
p.  30:  Trlatnm  in  Sxpa*.  7'ittiM.  1*.  SSP ;  X>aWMn,  M«d.  ticUrttit 
in  Bms  tMntIs,  p.  U6;  klxi  iu  Hjijfia.  inl  vcr.  in.  301,  ukI 
Xxpot.  Tima,  iv.  Mft  E.  HtTLI. 

BE  is  frec{ucnt  for  'are*  In  the  pres.  indic 
pi.  uf  all  persons,  but  not  invariable,  nor  (ran  any 
system  bo  discuverod  :  cf.  Pa  107*'  '  Then  are  they 
glad  because  they  bo  quiet';  and  Mt  Q"-'  *tliy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee'  with  the  ]>ara]lcl  pasancu 
Lk  6"  'thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'*  Etig.  ItV 
ooca.aioually,  Amer.  KV  always,  gives  'are'  for 
'be/ 

The  verb  *  to  be,*  in  one  or  other  of  its  ports, 
translates  a  great  variety  of  lieb.  and  Gr.  expres- 
itiuns,  Rome  of  whieli  are  highly  idiomativ,  and 
should  )»e  attendeil  to.  In  NT  the  coiinuoiiefit 
word,  after  <(^/,  is  yivoftai,  whicli  is  prohalily  never 
identical  with  (i;£{,  since  it  exprej^we  coming  into  the 
state  rather  than  bein*'  In  it,  but  cannot  always  be 
liiHtiu^'uislinl  from  it  in  Engliab.  (It  is  precisely 
tlie  di.-itinction  l>etw«en  sein  and  ioerdeii.)  RV 
wherever  positihli;  gives  '  he<-«nio,'  as  tin  ID'*  '  they 
ttliall  become  one  flock'  for  AV^  'there  shall  be  one 
fold.' 

Observe  also— 1,  'To  W  in  its  primal  acaao  of 
'  to  exiat,'  as  in  Hamlet's  famous  line— 

'  To  b«,  or  aot  to  b«,  th*t  b  Uit  quMlton.* 

On  5"*  *  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  and  he  was 
nnt,  for  Gotl  totik  liim ' ;  Wis  1.^'  '  out  of  the  good 
things  that  are  seen  know  him  that  is';  lie  11* 
'  he  that  tx>m<^th  to  Gi>it  niiitit  lielieve  that  \u:  is.' 
2.  '  To  be  the  cawe,'  v«i).  in  the  phnwe  '  be  it  that,' 
Job  Itt*  '  And  be  it  Indeed  that  I  have  erred.*  3. 
•  To  belong  to,'  ear.  in  '  jieaoe  be  to,'  '  grace  be  to,* 
etc.,  Sir  *23*  'Well  ia  bun  tliat  hath  found  prud- 
ence.' 4.  '  To  happen,'  Ac  lil"  '  So  it  was  (ffW^ij) 
that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers.' 

J.  Ha.stixqs. 

BEACH,— In  Mt  13«-«  Jn  21*.  Ac  '21»  27«", 
that  is,  wherever  the  Gr.  in  NT  is  ai^iaXA*,  RV 
changes 'shore'  into  'beach,'  leaving  'shore*  for 
X'tXot  (  =  .-ipF='lip').  The  beach  is  projierly  the 
part  of  the  shore  washed  by  the  tide. 

J.  Uastinos. 

BEALIAH  (n:^vz  '  J'  is  lord  ').— A  Ucnjamite  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Ch  1^). 

BEALOTH  {n\^i!^),  Joe  13^.— An  unknown  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judab.    See  Balau. 

BEAM  is  the  tr.  of  several  Heb.  words,  as— 
1.  !■;»(  'ertgh,  Jg  16'*,  a  we&voi-'s  hand-loom  (to 
which  Sanison'u  hair  was  fa»tuaedj,   not  ainiply 

*  In  toil  tb«  two  forma  mtm  to  bn  MIU  •qtuUlj-  uropUUe,  mnA 
for  tb«  moat  part  AV  follow  pr«riou>  Trr<i«iiii.  Th«  prn-idu» 
t-cniittia  do  nut  ftlwayB  litree,  how«vw,  Tbxi*  in  Ut  22'^  TimlaJe 
ha*.  Tor  Duny  an!  ckllea.  but  fcam  bw  rfii*«Mi * ;  liut  tht  iJrMit 
lllble,  •  For  umnv  be  cajl«d.  but  f«iw  sn  oba*en.*    About  ihe 

I  middi*  of  Uio  17th  cent,  'sro'gonerally  r»pl»i,«« 'be,' m  mayba 
M«a  I'Y  c^mturinR  Ui«<  Prave r- Boole >  of  tool  nnd  <>f  ICSiie.g. 

'  l£««ltni:'»  Lituryitw  Britatvnieer,  p|>.  ucii,  0,  38,  03,  ate.). 
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the  tieani.  Ttie  saiiio  word  tit  tr'  'shuttle*  'I"!'  t' . 
2,  ii:?  mAndr,  a  weaver's  beam,  to  which  the  weli 
in  HttJUMiwl.  (Joliath's  Hprar  handle  U  comiMire<i 
to  it,  1  S  IT'  anii  2  S  21'":  hia  brother  LaJimi'*, 
1  Ch  2i>* ;  and  that  of  an  Egyptian  slain  by 
Benaiah.  1  Ch  1 1=».  3,  :r^p  /'4mA,  *I  K  6*- »,  2  Ch  3'f, 
Ca  l"t  a.  beajD  to  b«  lued  am  the  rafter  of  a 
hoa»)e ;  hence  the  roof  itself  UKod  tia.  fur  the 
kootte,  (>u  19"  'tliey  ora  come  iiniler  thtj  Hhiulow 
ol  my  roof.'  'Bejun'  in  older  Enj:.  was  u«tt!  for 
the  tree  before  it  was  squared  into  a  beam  ;  this 
use  is  found  in  2  K  6*-'  'ah  one  was  felling  a 
b.'  4.  3j  gfilfh,  1  K  6*  for  the  beama  iupimrting  the 
Txwf  of  SuKimon's  temple :  but  the  meaning  (per* 
luilia  the  rciultng)  ia  uncurtain.  5-  l/Tt  friA',  I  K  7' 
in  ref.  to  Solomon's  own  house.  In  G*  the  wiiiiu 
word  is  tr^  '  <'h:irnbers,'  which  seems  to  l>e  it* 
mewning  in  7"  also.  See  liVm.  6.  c-5;  i'iphS^. 
llah  2"  '  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  b.  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it ' — a  girder 
probably  {a  eonntctendo,  says  Cies.  That.  a.v.). 

In  NT,  only  ioxbt,  Mt  7*«■^  Lk  e"-"""  of  th« 
beam  in  the  eye :  a  common  classical  word  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  esp.  for  roulin};.  LXX  wf^v^  it  for  tr" 
of  jrfmA,  Gn  !»•,  1 K  6»- ",  Ca  1".      J.  Hastings. 

BEAH8  (''^s  p6t.  xCafiot,  /aba).~~Then  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  vegetable  allndetl  to  is 
the  horse-bean,  Fuba  vidquris,  L.  It  is  still 
known  by  the  Arabs  an  J^Hl,  which  is  the  same 
word  R»  tlie  Heb.  jttU.  It  w  extenwvely  cultivated 
in  the  East,  and  furnishes  a  coarse  cheap  niticle 
of  diet,  whiclt  is,  liowever,  eaten  by  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  There  are  several  other  kinds 
of  beans  grown  in  Palestine,  as  the  string  beau, 
Vigna  Sinensis,  h.,  var.  sesquipedaiif,  L.,  which 
iaKQOwatkilu/Ai/thbetedttfeh,  and  the  kidney  benn, 
PhoMolua  vuigari*,  L.,  lHhip'h  ifrftn^\»jch,  and  a 
climbing  bean  kno\vn  as  hibiyeK  ktix^Jt,  which  is 
probably  a  variety  of  Phnscoltts  mul'tijiona,  L. 
The  fut  (hoTse-bcan}  is  used  Ln  two  stages  of  its 
development; :  one,  the  poda  in  the  unripe  stat», 
like  string  Iwons;  the  other,  the  ripe  beans,  wliiuli 
are  boiled  as  the  ordinary  white  Iwians.  In  iMjth 
these  stages  they  are  mode  into  a  atew  with  meal. 
aJid  a  targe  proportion  of  fat,  or  with  oU  alune,  and 
often  6avoured  with  onion  or  garlic.  FAl  is  sown 
in  Oct.  or  Nov.,  after  the  early  raina,  and  harvested 
earlier  or  later  in  the  sprint',  according  to  the  stape 
in  which  ib  is  to  be  used,  when  har\'eKte<l  for  the 
seed,  it  is  plucked  up  by  the  root«,  the  stalks  are 
trodden  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  threshing  tloors, 
and  the  seeds  extracted  and  winnowed,  as  in  the 
case  of  ottier  grains.  It  was  the  seeds  that  were 
ground  with  barley,  lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches  to 
make  bread  (Ezk  4"J.  It  ia  mentioned  only 
once  more  as  part  of  the  supplies  brought  by  thi* 
trans-Jordanic  friends  of  David  when  fie  hnd  fle<i 
to  Malioiiaim  (2  S  17").  This,  with  the  otJier 
supplies,  would  be  just  what  would  be  neiiUed  and 
a\'ailable  to-day  in  the  same  region  and  under 
similar  circum  stances.  G.  K.  Post. 

BEAR  (I't  or  sW  di/b,  ipmt,  Afxtot,  vrsus,  nrsa). 
—There  ia  but  one  »pci:ii;a  of  hear  in  Syria,  Ursaa 
Syriacxit,  Ehr.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  Hubb,  which  i«  tlie  Arob.  form  of  d6b. 
It  closely  rerioiuliteK  the  brown  bear,  Ursu^  orctos, 
li.,  of  KnroiK!.  It  has,  however,  a  greyish  brown 
fur.  Tristram  says  that  it  is  closely  alli'ed  to  Ursus 
isnttrflinui,  HorsA,  of  India,  The  bear  is  found  in 
all  the  wilder  regions  of  alpine  Lelmnon  and  Anti- 
lebanan,  far  more  abunrlantlv  in  the  latter  range, 
esp.  its  more  unfreinieuU;*!  uortheru  solitudes, 
than  in  the  former.  During  the  cold  weather  of 
winter,  esp.  in  exceptionally  rigoroos  aeosons,  it 
comes  do\vn  to  the  lower  mountaiiis  in  search  of 
food.    It  is  found  sparingly  in  the  raountains  ul 


lJii>i|iiLn.  Gilead,  and  Moab. 
in  Western  Palestine. 


Very  rarely  is  It  seen 


The  bear  feeds  principally  on  roots,  bulbs,  fruits, 
and  other  ve;;etaLile  products.  It  is  fond  of  the 
chick  pea,  which  is  much  cultivated  on  the  higher 
levels,  where  the  farmer  often  satTera  serious  losses 
from  the  l^ear's  voracity.  When  not  abandantly 
supplied  with  vegetable  food,  it  will  attack  sheep 
and  other  aninuJs.  It  rarely  attacks  man,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  runs  away  from  him  as 
fast  as  |x)tsible. 

It  is  clear  that  bears  were  once  abundant  in 
Palestine,  when  that  country  was  more  wooded  than 
it  is  now.  David  killeti  one  ia  Juda>a  (1  S  17""). 
Two  Hhe-bearsare  said  to  have  torn  forty-two  chil- 
dren between  Jerii-ho  and  Itcthul  (2  K  2'"),  There 
are  a  number  of  allusions  to  the  characteristics  of 
bears  in  OT.  The  bear  lies  in  wait  iLa  3'").  The 
Bhe-bcar,  'robbed  of  her  whelps,'  ia  des-cribed  as 
spociolly  ferocious  [2  S  17»,  Pr  17^'',  Hoa  13").  It  is 
Etjioken  of  as  second  to  tlie  lion  in  danger  to  man 
{I  H  IT"'**,  Am  .V).  A  graphic  jiicture  of  the 
pcoci^ful  i-eign  of  the  Messiah  is  the  cow  and  tlie 
bear  feeding  together,  and  their  young  lying  down 
together  (Is  IT). 

There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  the  LXX 
rendering,  XiJKOt  (iw)(^*,  Pr  29'*),  nor  fUpifi^a 
[anxicu*  thought,  Pr  17"],  for  d6b.  In  both 
paasBges  the  hear  is  undoubtedly  meant. 

G.  K.  Post. 

BEARD.— The  Egj-ptiana  strongly  disliked  hair 
on  the  face  :  tltcy  shaved  themselves,  and  compellcl 
their  slaves  also  to  do  so.  Joseph,  coming  from 
prison,  had  to  shave  before  appearing  to  the  kin" 
(Gn  41'*).  The  unshaven  face  betokened  grief. 
False  beards,  however,  were  worn,  varying  in  size 
and  shape  with  the  rank  of  the  individual.  Those 
of  the  common  people  were  short— that  of  the 
monarch,  long  and  stiuare-bolioniwd ;  deities  are 
represented  with  beards  curled  up  ut  the  etui. 
The  Jews  and  kindred  peoples  have  always  attache^l 
extreme  imjiortJince  to  the  board.  The  leper  alone 
was  bound  to  shave  (Lv  14*).  The  .lews  appear 
with  lieards  in  the  Aasvr.  sculptures  of  the  taking 
of  Lnchish.  They  ha5  no  special  rule  for  their 
staves ;  unlike  the  Romans,  who,  when  they  took 
to  shaving,  compellod  iheir  slaves  to  wear  beards. 
'Cuttini;  olTthu  corners  of  tlie  beard.'  and  making 
cntlings  in  the  llesh,  are  prohibited  (Lv  19*-**). 
These  practires  are  marks  of  idolatry  (Jer  41'), 
and  the  peoples  of  the  '  (Killed  corners '  are  to  drink 
the  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  (Jer  ff»  2.'.'^  4U'=). 
Certain  neighbouring  nations  cnt  olF  the  hair 
between  the  car  and  the  eye  in  hommr  of  the 
god  Drotal.  The  prohibition  distinguished  Israel 
from  idolaters.  In  time  the  Jews  came  to  regord 
the  hairs  on  this  port  as  sacred ;  hence  the  long 
grote!M|Tie  love. locks  of  the  modern  Ashkcnazim. 

A  large  graceful  Ward  is  u  euveted  difstinetion 
in  the  East,  often  securing  respect  for  ita  pos- 
wssoT.  Carefully  tended,  it  may  yet  in  grief  Ikj 
neglected,  and  actually  plucked  (2  S  lO^'*).  The 
Antb  who  sliavea  diKgracea  his  family,  who  for 
generations  are  called  'sons  of  the  shaven  one.' 
To  injure  a  man's  beard  ia  a  deep  insult  j2  S  1<>* 
etc. ).  When  a  Groek  j^riest  ia  deposed,  the  heaviest 
humiliation  is  the  cutting  of  his  beard.  l>eliberato 
dctilem<>nt  of  the  beard  would  \te  accepted  as  clear 
proof  of  msiiness  (I  S  21").  It  is  eorrmon  to 
swear  by  the  heard  ;  and  in  pressing  a  Kuit,  i^nrcess 
is  greatty  facilitated  by  placing  a  Imiid.  ii  possible, 
under  tlie  beard  of  him  who  is  addressed. 

W.  Ewiso. 

BEAST. — Three  words  in  Heh.  ore  *o  translated 
in  A\'  and  ItV.  1.  "^na  4M/nuiA,  the  Arab. 
liihimah,  which  is  defined  as  '  any  quadruped,  even 
if  it  live  in  water,  or  any  animal  not  endowed  with 
reason.'     In  the  sense  of  a  quadruped,  we  have 
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eiean  bcoH*  (Gn  7*) ;  in  coniradvitinetion  to  man 
(Gn  fff,  Kx  9»-»-»);  aninutU  to  be  eaien  {Lv  W) ; 
mt$mmaiia,  as  conxtiltiting;  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal claMcs  of  the  vertebnitcH,  baists,  fowls,  creep- 
ing things,  and  ^shcs  (1  K  4");  in  the  sense  of 
ihe  animal  kingdom  (Pr  30*);  of  dturirMin  ani- 
mah  (I  K  18'),  csp.  riding  nniuwls  jNeh  2");  of 
ieUd  animuU  (Dt  32**).  ThJH  woni  is  arbitrarily 
tr.  in  Ik)11i  AV  and  KV  mUU  (Gn  !»•■»«  2*  3»  7'*-*^ 
»»  Pa  W  etc.  I.    See  Cattlr. 

2.  -ry?  Mr  (Ex  22*,  Nu  2iJ^  "  AV  ■  beaflta,'  but  v.« 
of  the  Mune  chni>t«r  'cattl«.'  'Cattle'  is  read  by 
RVinNu20*-*-'f,anab^AV,RViu  Pb78«  Botli 
give  '  beusti'  in  Gn  4o'',  the  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word. 

8.  n'r;  hayyah  [hnytKii,  poetic  form,  vith  old 
esse  andi'nK,  Gn  I'w,  ps  50«  79"  etc).     It  is  oaed 

(1)  of  animals  in  general  (Gn  S^,  Lr  \\*  etc.); 

(2)  in  contrndisttinction  to  bihimCih,  i.e.  vriid  6. 
(Gn  7"  8*  9=*  etc.),  Bpccialiscd  in  the  h.  of  the  rttd 
(marg.  AV,  text  KV  Pb  68*);  tvil  b.  {Gn  37*- « 
etc.);  6.  of  th£  fxdd  (Ex  23"  etc);  ravtnous  b. 
(I«  as").  The  word  hatj\/ih  is  tr.  in  other  plarei 
livinff  crcnt  arts  iZiV' V  Vic.);  tift{?%UZ\  In  57", 
RV  quickening,  etc.);  appetite  (Job  38*)!  living 
thina  (Gn  1"  etc.)=Arab.  Aayatoilii,  'animal.' 

The  words  for  bea»t  in  KT  arc  chiefly :  1.  Oitplov, 
Ac  28*  of  a  \\wit ;  Tit  I'*  of  the  Cretans ;  more 
pencrftlly  in  lie  12"-**,  Ja  3^  It  is  the  word  used 
mum  than  3u  times  in  Kuv  fur  the  Beast  of 
the  Apocalynse  (on  wliicli  Ree  Number,  Kevela- 
TION).  2.  i'lic  word  (Ztav  is  used  in  Hev  4"  foil. 
of  the  'livinfT  ones'  who  were  round  about  the 
throne  (AV  'beasU/  KV  more  suitably  'living 
creatures ').  G.  L.  Post. 

BEATING.— See  Cgiues  and  Pusisbmekts. 

BEATITUDE.— The  word  'beatitude'  does  not 
occur  in  the  KoKlish  Ulble.  In  Biblical  Theolo^ 
it  kignillfs  cither  (!)  the  jovs  of  heaven,  or  (2] 
one  of  the  declaration;!  of  Dletisednesa  made  by 
Christ  as  attached  to  certain  virtues,  or  conditions, 
or  persons.  The  word  in  this  latter  acnse  is  the 
subject  of  this  nrticli;.* 

fsevernJ  of  C'lirist's  de«laraUons  of  blessedness 
arc  isolated  beatitndes,  called  forth  by  special  cir- 
cumstances: Mt  li»=Lk  7=.  Mt  13''  =  Lk  1(P, 
Mt  24«=  Lk  12",  Mt  IG",  Lk  ll»  12",  Jn  13" 
2(H*.  There  are  no  beatitudes  in  St,  Mark,  and  the 
wonl  tia.K6.jnot  doen  not  occur  in  his  Gospel,  but  in  the 
Catholic  KpiHtl^A  and  tlie  Apoc.  there  are  sevHral : 
1  r  3'M".  Ja  I"-",  Rev  1»  14"  10'*  I9»20«2!P'". 

Rut  the  term  is  most  commonly  used  of  those 
ccDcral  declarations  of  blessedness  made  by  Christ 
in  the  disoourses  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  {v.*-") 
and  St.  Luke  {«*■**),  which  are  sometinies  dis- 
tiuguhihed    as    the    'Scimoo    on     the     Mount' 

*  tuaMvda  (n  omA  1b  thU  muma  u  tuirlyM  AtntirMi :  QMatmnr 

■ufirtnj  ifalfA.eiu:  •rd  lit  kit  o-to  ilia  tpiatuar  «u>tt,  #1  i«  Mit 
^miJuvr  il'of  oelv.  Ilir  tnim  o-xatwar  «ttul  virtuUJi  uiitp.'crvj  efl 
mrifiMOlcj  (KcpiML  /Ci-nn^.  mt.  Imc  v  4fi,  HISIH),  Tfv.  xx.  1A4PX 
In  Ur.  tt»**ft€ni*  ))■■  ttua  titnulng  In  tlic  Lkdikt  of  St. 
Chftpnalom  uid  nbMwhen ;  Lhs  fimnafi^^u.  nn  miiii;  nii  flandiiji 
liutatil  uf  Ibn  lliinl  antl|>lii>n.  In  Eut^tub  UiU  uav  of  'bcsil- 
fi'ls '  til  poThxiM  not  fkrlirr  Ihau  lUXt. 


and  the  'Sermon  on  the  Plain.'  The  question 
whether  the  two  cvan^Iists  give  us  divergent 
records  of  the  some  discourse  or  records  of  two 
different  but  similar  disconrses.  will  probably  never 
cease  to  be  discussed,  for  proof  is  impossible.  But 
the  beatitudes  as  recordca  by  each  arc  a  consider- 
able (.'lenient  in  the  evidence.  In  Mt  we  have 
ei^lit  l»eatitudps  and  nn  woph  ;  in  Lk  four  twnti- 
ludesand  four  corrcwiKJuding  woes.  Moreover,  in 
the  beatitudes  which  are  common  to  both  there 
are  important  diiferenoea.  (1)  Those  in  Mt  are 
in  Uic  third  person,  and  apply  to  all  mankind : 
•for  tAeira  is,  'for  M^y  shall,' etc.  Those  in  Lk 
axe  in  the  second  pcriiun,  and  apply  primarily  to 
tliosc  present:  'for  t/ovrs  ia,'  'for  ya  shall,'  etc. 
{2}  liL  Lk  the  more  spiritual  words  whiuh  occur 
in  Mt  are  omitted,  and  the  blensinpi  ore  asMigned 
to  external  conditions.  Actual  [lovorty,  sorrow, 
and  hnn^'cr  are  declared  to  be  blesscd.^no  doubt 
as  opportunities  of  internal  eraces ;  and  the 
corrcsiiondin;;  woea  are  uttered  apainst  actual 
wealth,  jollity,  and  fnlness  of  bread, — as  sonroei 
of  KrievoiiHt^inptatitm.  In  the  la-st  bpatittiile  there 
is  m«  dilTerencu  between  tlie  two.  In  Lk  there  is 
no  blessedness  assigned  to  unpopularity,  unless  it 
is  incurred  for  the  Son  of  Mans  sake;  and  there 
is  no  woe  on  iiopularity  for  His  sake. 

The  first  difference  explains  the  second.  The 
univeriial  declarations  in  Mt  rc<|uire  the  spiritual 
cutulitioiiA.  The  K[>ccial  dcclaratimm  in  Lk,  being 
aildresxcd  to  disciplee,  do  not.  Kven  fur  pagans, 
to  be  poor  in  spirit  and  to  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness ore  blesAcd  things :  but  it  is  only  to  the 
faithful  Christian  that  actual  poverty  and  actual 
hunger  are  sure  to  be  blessings.  To  others  these 
tria^  may  be  barren  sntfering.  or  may  harden 
rather  than  chasten.  The  beatitudes  omitted  in 
Lk  are  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Mt., 
viz.  Lliuse  rclatiug  to  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
pure  in  heart,  and  the  peacemakers. 

The  eight  licatitudca  may  ho  rc^'ardcd  as  an 
analysis  of  perfect  spiritual  wellbcing ;  nnd  nowht^rc 
in  non-Chriffttan  litcralurc  »hall  wx'liml  »>  HuMi^lL■ 
a  summary  of  the  beat,  elements  in  tho  fcliiMly 
attainable  by  man.  They  correct  all  low  and 
carnal  \*iew5  of  human  happiness.  Ilut^  it  '\* 
fancLfTiI  to  tind  a  gradation  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arc  recordod,  e.g.  that  poverty  of  spirit  is  tho 
death  of  self-righteonanossi :  mourning  the  burial 
of  eetf-ri^liteousnusst  meekness  the  virtue  that 
takes  tile  place  of  self -righteousness,  etc. 

It  is  more  Xa  the  pniut  to  notice  that  they  do 
not  describe  eight  dincront  classes  of  people,  but 
eight  difl'erent  elements  of  excellence,  which  may 
all  be  combined  in  one  and  tho  saoio  man.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  arc  almost  certniu  to  be  so  com- 
bined, e.g.  being  poor  in  spirit  with  n)eekne.<«A,  and 
endumnce  of  pcrscrutiou  with  mourning.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  with  Ambrose  that 
the  fonr  given  by  St.  Luke  virtually  im-lude  tho 
whole  eicht;  but  to  make  each  of  "the  four  cor- 
respond to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  is  to 
force  the  meaning  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  following  table  will  bhow  in  a  clear  way  tho 
difference  between  Mt  nnd  Lk  in  the  four  beati- 
tudes which  they  have  in  common: — 


St.  Matthkw. 
liltesed 

1.  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for 
tlieirs  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  are  they  that  muum :  for 
they  slialJ  be  comforiA-d. 

4.  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after '  righteousness  :  for 
tliey  shall  be  filled. 

8.  nie  ye  when  men  shall  re* 
pro&ch  you,  and  persecute  yua, 


St.  LtTKE. 

Jilcstcd 

1.  arc  ye  poor:   for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  (jod. 

3.  are  ye  that  weep  now :  for 
ye  fUuUl  laugh. 

2.  are  ye  that   hunger   now : 
for  ye  shall  be  filled. 


St.  Lukx. 
Woe 

1.  onto  you  that  are  rich  I  for 

ye  have  received  your  consolation. 
'A.  ye  that  laugh  now  I  for  ye 
shall  mourn  and  weep. 

2.  unto  yon,  ve  that  are  full 
DOW  !  for  ye  shall  hunger. 


4.  are  ye,  when  men  shnll  hate        4.  wlien  all  men  shall  speak 
yoQ,  and -when  they  oboll  eepa-    well  of   yon  I    fur  in   the   aamo 


and  say  al]  manner  of  evil  against 
yoa  falsely,  for  my  Mike.  Ke- 
juice,  and  b«  exceeding  gUd : 
lor  ^reat  is  yoar  reward  in 
beavcD :  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophcta  wlitch  wcru  before 
yoa. 


rate  you,  nnd  reproach  you.  ami 
cast  out  your  oaino  a»  cvit,  for 
the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Uejuice  in 
that  day,  and  leap  for  juy :  for 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in 
hcnvim:  for  in  the  Mimtt  manner 
did  their  fathers  to  the  prophetii. 


iLiainiLT  did  their  fathers  to  tiic 
false  proplieta. 


A.  Pluhmer. 


BEAUTIFUL  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

BEBAI.— 1.  ['z:)  The  eponyni  of  a  fftmily  of 
returning  exiles  (En  2"  8"  W".  Nch  7'"  10'»,  1  Kb 
G"  9^).  Sec  Ckkealooy.  2.  (Brj/JaO  An  utterly 
unkno^vn  lot^aliiy  m<rntioned  only  in  jtli  lo*.  a 
oad  Vuly.  omit.     The  text  ia  pmbiLhly  corrupt. 

J.  A.  SEtltlE. 

BECAUSE  was  formerly  ntied  (and  is  atill  uaed 
locally]  to  oxpresa  the  purpose.  Tlma  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.  (10:21)  'Anointing  the  doors  and  Idngca 
with  oyl,  becfiuae  {=in  order  tUat)  tliey  should  not 
ereak.  There  ore  two  examples  in  AV,  Wia  11'-=* 
'And  winkeRt  at  the  sins  of  men  h.  thoy  »liouId 
amend'  (KV  *lo  the  end  they  may  repent'); 
Mt  SO**  '  Ami  the  multitude  rebuked  them  b. 
(RV  *  that ')  they  should  hold  their  peace/ 

J.  Hastings. 

BECHER  (-!;■?  'young  camel ').—!.  Son  of  Eph- 
raim.  Nn  '2ti^- 1  Cli  7-*'  where  the  name  appejirs  as 
Bered.  I'litronyniic  in  Nu  26**  Becherlies  (AV 
BachriteA).  2.  Son  of  Benjamin,  Gn  <W",  1  Ch  7*^" 
and  implicitly  in  1  Ch  8'  wliere  for  MT,  "ts^'k  \-f\:f 
=his_firH-ixfmy  AsJibd,  we  should  probsblv  read  ij^ 
^^=Iicd%er  and  AtUbel.  J.  A.  Seleie. 

BECHORATH  (mSsp).— One  o!  Saul's  anoeBtors 

(1  S  B',  1  Ch  7»J. 

BECK  (from  verb  'beck,'  which  is  a  short  form 
of  beckon),  now  nearly  diiijtlaccd  by  'nod,*  occurs 
2  Mac  8'«  AV  nnd  R^^  '  Almightv  God,  who  at  a 
beck  can  cast  down  both  them  that  come  against 
US  and  all  the  world '  (Gr.  iwl  vti'^rO. 

Bsohon  <r>cciin  more  tre<iiienttj,  bat  only  in  NT.  It  iIomtvc* 
Attention  on  account  ot  the  prcclaion  ot  the  Clreck  word*. 

1.  T7t(>re  ti  the  simple  ttiw,  to  aod,  u  uutkc  Hiyn*  «riUi  Iho 
Ktad,  i  n  17^4  cif  Slinon  lYUr'a  aod  to  John  to  uk  who  ww  to  hv 
tlie  iM-tnyer :  Ac  £tio  of  I'ltU's  nod  to  l^ul  to fptak. 

S.  d>B>«;».  lit.  *  to  ni>d  through,'  Lk  in  of  Zuhuioi'  beckon- 
Ine  (UV"  niAkln^  si&nf ')  to  the  people,  li*  perluipi  cxprecdnj;  thv 
nnifB — not  to  one,  cut  to  miuiv, 

S.  K«raE>i>ia>.  tit.  'tn  n-xt  down  to,'  Lk  f  '  they  beckon«d 
onto  Ui«lr  partncra  In  the  oth«r  ttoaL* 

Otbercompoundi  orntfw  fouDd  In  NT,  )jut  not  tr-i  'brckon,' 
Kt%  (1)  iaiiK*,  Jn  £■'  *J<ciu  had  eonctvrd  himsflf  awag'; 
f!!)  iowM.  Lk  V^  'ttiny  made  ngnt  \u  liis  lal^iar';  uid  (3) 
ivtuif.  Ac  IS»  '  b»  oonMnUd  not.' 

I.  Then  Uiere  b  rt!m  *to  sli&k«,'  with  It4  componixlt  ktm^ihr, 
Iia^nV,  aara^t;*,  ot  whfch  Only  the  tut  !■  l.r*  ■  benkon,*  t-o  mbho 
BJLtna  witti  the  hand,  op.  btlure  tNV">o'"l[  ^  ivIiIitm  k\  Kudi- 
•nCB,  AoU'Tiaifll&bsiW.  J,  HaSTIN'OS. 

BECOME.— 1.  As  tr.  of  vpiTta  '  to  be  ae«ralv.' 
•approprintc'  'h.'  is  found  Mt  3",  Kph  5*,  1  Vi 
21",  Tit  2'  (KV  '  heiit'),  He  S"  7*  'hucIi  an  high 
[irieat  Iwirame  ti».'  In  Tit  2*  'in  behaviour  as 
liecomoth  holiness '  (IIV  '  reverent  in  demean- 
our'), the  Gr.  is  one  word  iejxnrpeiriSt,  from  Upl>% 
*  sacred'  nnd  vpinti  'it  is  becoming,'  In  Ro 
16*  '  n»  bocomcth  Baints'  the  Gr.  is  ifiwt  tQiv 
i7Jw*  '  worthily  of  the  sainta '  ;  so  in  V\\  1"  '  as  it 
liecometb  tlio  gouijcl  of  Christ'  (UV  '  worthj-  of 'J. 
2,  In  liar  3"  oecura  the  obsolete  phrase  *  vchure  is 
become,'  for  '  what  in  become  of ' :  *  Where  are  the 
princuH  of  the  Iimithen  WromeT'  (RV  omiu  'lie* 
come').  Cf.  "Wither  {16281,  '  Wliy  should  the 
wickoil  .  .  .  say,  Where  is  their  Gnii  liecomeV 

J.  H.\5riNos. 

BECTILETU  Plain  (t4  xfSfo*-  Bat^rtAatfl),  Jth 
2*K — liutwt'cn  Nine%'eh  and  Cilicia.  Perhaps  the 
Bactiali  of  the  Puutingcr  Tabtua,  21  miles  from 
Antioch,  The  Syrinc  supposcj*  an  original  reading, 
n^Ep  ft'3  'boitfo  of  slaughter '(*).     C.  R-  COXDEB. 


BED  (for  which  RV  mbstitutee  '  eoucb '  in  1  Gi 
5>,  Est  1»  7»,  Job  17'^  P»  41»,  Pr  7",  Ca  1»  nnd 
'litter'  in  Ca  3'}  is  AV  tr.  of  the  following  Hcb. 
words:—!,  a;?-?  (fr.  z?p  'lie  down'}  40  times.  2. 
Ips;  (fr.  n;  'spread  out']  poet.  1  Ch  5'  (fr.  (in  40'}, 

Job  17",  Ps  fia'  isa*.  3.  vn  (fr.  «inie  root)  Is  es**. 

4.  .ip-^  ('flower-bwi')  twic«,  Ca  5"  (!',  to  which 
RV  addsEzk  17^'*».  8.  :i?5(fr.  nw  'stretch  out') 
26  times.  6,  xnj:  (a  four-poat  bed  7)  4  times. 
Job  7",  Ps  41»,  I'r  T"'.  Ca  1",  The  last  two 
words  apiwar  to  be  parnUcd  in  mc&ntDg  in  Am  0*, 
'that  lie  uiion  beds  (n^s?)  of  ivi»ry,  and  stretcli 
thcmw-lvBH  uiMio  their  couches  (nos^U).'  Both  are 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  '  bier,'  ■■179  in  2  S  3", 
fc"j;  in  Syr.  (comn.  'anA*  in  Lk  7"),  while  3jr0  is 
applied  iu  2  Ch  16^*  to  Asa's  rcsting-ploeo  in  bis 
tomb.  All  this  tends  support  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  interpret  the  '  bedstead '  of  Op  |,l)t  3")  of 
a  sarcophaguit  (sec  iJrivcr,  ad  toe.).  The  word  -les, 
written  without  vowel  i«oiiits,  might  lie  read  eitlitr 
fT^i?  '  b«d  '  or  .IS?  •  utair.  Hence  in  Gn  47^*  wo  find, 
'  iFiraul  IkjwwJ  liimHoIf  uytn  Uu  bed's  hcnd,  tfiw  tr. 
following  MT  ("Hfc-T  fttr^i'),  while  in  Ho  11"  we 
have  'Jacob  worsliippetl,  teanvn'i  ujujn  the  lvj>  vf 
hiji  staff,'  which  ailopts  the  LXX  ^rl  t6  inpoir  r^t 
ftdfiiov  avroO.    Sec  next  article,        J.  A.  Seluie. 

BED,— The  l>cd  of  the  Hi;brcwi!  did  not  differ 
in  ciucntial  respects  from  that  of  otUer  Oriental 
peoples.  It  con.>iistetl  fif  a.  mat  ami  quilt  to  lio 
upon,  and  a  covering  or  coverlet.  '  For  the  bed  is 
shorter  than  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ; 
and  the  covering  narrower  thun  that  lie  can  wmp 
himself  in  it'  (Is  23*").  The  adjuncts  were  the 
pillow  and  thu  bedstead  and  its  ornaments. 
Amongst  all  classes  the  cuHtom  wim  10  hh^^ip  in 
the  day-clnthes  witliout  any  materiixl  chiuige  of 
garments  ;  sheets  w*ere  therefore  Biipcrfhioo.-i.  In 
Its  8iinplc*t  form  the  l>ed  consisted  only  of  the  day- 
elothcs  and  the  enter  garment  or  cloak.  '  If  thou 
at  all  take  thy  neiehbour's  garment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  rentore  it  to  iiim  by  that  tlio  sun  gocth  down : 
for  that  is  bin  ouly  covering ;  it  is  liis  garment  for 
liis  skin  :  wherein  shall  ho  slccpf  '  (Ex  22'-''). 

The  onlinary  beddiug  used  throughout  tho  East 
at  the  present  day  in  probably  similar  in  character 
to  that  which  hoM  Iwwn  in  ukb  forct-'uturiux,  and  con- 
sists of  (1)  a  mat  of  nwbes  or  utraw ;  (2)  skinm,  or 
a  cloak  or  a  quilt  stufVcd  with  dry  ln-rlw,  hnir,  or 
vegetable  fibre  to  He  upcm  :  (3)  a  coverin"  of  light 
'(tuff  in  Riimmor,  or  of  skin-s  or  <iuilteu  stu0'  in 
winter.  The  bedding  is  rnlled  up  (l*r  22")  in  the 
inoming,  and,  after  liuing  aired  in  the  sun,  is  put 
away  in  a  chamber  or  closet.  Many  of  these  beds 
are  kept  in  a  house,  and^  when  the  inmates  are  few, 
they  are  Bometimes  stacked  one  on  another  ami 
form  a  icmpordry  be<lstead.  TherR  is  Iittl«  dilfer- 
cneo  between  the  bed  for  sleeping  on  ajul  the  divan 
or  couch  for  resting  on  during  tlie  day.  The  l*ed 
is  essentially  an  article  that  can  be  moved  about 
readily  from  place  to  place.  '  Bring  him  up  to  mo 
in  the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him  (I  S  Ifl'*).  '  Behold, 
men  bring  on  abfd  a  man  thatwiL«i  palsied'  ( LkT)^""^). 

Tlif-re  is  usually  somu  portion  of  the  hoiL>H!  »vt 
apart  as  a  room  w-here  the  whole  family  way  sleep. 
*  Sly  children  are  with  mo  in  bod,  1  cannot  rif<e 
and  give  thee*  (Lk  11*^).  Among  the  very  poorest 
a  portion  of  the  floor  is  set  apart,  and  this  is  often 
somewhat  raUed  up  above  tho  surrounding  floor  so 
as  to  servo  as  a  Wdstead.     When  there  are  two 


J 


Btoreyv,  the  bcd»  areon  tlic  upper  door,  ami  during 
the  samraer  time  they  ure  usually  on  tho  Hat  root. 
Tbufl  references  arc  eonRtnntly  made  to  Koinc  up 
to  bed,  w^icli  may  indicate  cither  a  bed  misca  up 
on  a  bedste&il,  nr  Mtnatcd  in  an  oppcr  chamber,  or 
on  the  roof  (Gri  'iV^).  '  Thou  t<hatt  not  conio  dovra 
from  the  bei.1  whitlier  thou  art  uunu  up'  ('2  K  V) ; 
■  nor  go  up  into  juy  bed'  (I'a  I32?>;  ci.  1  S  2S*^). 

The  Devi  is  usually  placed  near  the  wall  of  the 
chj&mber,  aud  there  are  iodicAtions  that  it  was 

Silaccd  alon^ido  the  wall.  '  Then  ho  tnmed  his 
aco  to  the  wall  and  prayed  onto  the  Lord'  (2  K  20=). 

The  bed  used  by  watohnicn,  both  when  in  the 
Gelds  watching  for  maraii(i4>r8  and  when  acting  as 
doorkeepers,  in  of  the  siinjjleijt  form,  and  requires  no 
description  :  *  A  booth  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  ia 
a  (jarJen  of  cucumWrs'  (la  1*.     See  CccCMnEK]. 

In  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the  house  or 
family,  the  bed  \a  enriched  and  embroidered.  This 
is  Bu  also  amon^  the  llcdawin  and  dwcUera  in 
tenUt.  '  1  have  »<prcail  mv  couch  with  carpet<i  of 
tairestiyt  with  Hlnped  clullix  uf  the  yarn  of  £gypt ; 
I  nave  perfume*!  my  Ijcd  with  myrrh,  aloen.  uinl 
cinnamon'  {I*r  ""•");  'tlie  couches  were  of  gold 
andnlver'  (E»t  1'). 

Pillows  and  cushiona  ore  the  nsnal  adjuncts  of 
beds  in  the  Kast  at  the  present  dav,  and  it  may  be 
aasumec)  that  they  were  as  generally  u<ted  in  early 
days  in  Palestine  as  they  were  among  tho  Greeks 
after  the  Homerio  age.  Apiece  of  atone  such  as 
that  used  by  Jacob  (Gn  28^)  at  Bnthcl  would  bo 
naturally  accepted  as  a  pillow  by  a  native  of 
Palestine  on  the  line  of  march  at  the  present  day. 
The  quilt  or  pillow  of  goats'  hair  placed  by  Micbal 
(1  S  19'^]  in  Uavid'a  bod,  though  only  a  uiakealiift 
hastily  put  together,  indicates  the  use  of  pillows 
at  that  time.  ThuMt  mciitiomtd  Ezk  13"  do  nut 
neeexsarily  appear  to  bo  l»e«l  pillowa.  Pillowa  at 
the  present  aay  are  usually  made  of  the  same  atuD' 
M  the  bedding,  bat  more  profasely  ornamented 
and  emboBscii,  aud  in  wealthy  houses  covered  witli 
satin,  silk,  and  embroidery.  '  The  silken  cushion-t 
of  a  bed'  (Am  3").  Hometimai  the  hne^t  linen  is 
lightly  tacked  on  the  Bmbruidery,  probably  to 
protect  the  face  from  the  roughnesM  of  the  work. 

Among  the  poorer  clasjtc-i.  bedsteads,  when  used, 
were  probably  light  [>orUible  frames  for  keeping 
the  bedding  oil'  the  ground,  and  for  carrying  Hick 
persons,  ason  a  litter.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
alluBiun  tu  a  UL<dst4:ail  except  perhaim  that  of  Og, 
kin-:  of  I{a;»han,  there  are  several  reierencea  whicli 
indicate  that  bedri  were  raised  aboTe  the  floor.  In 
the  passage  relntinp  to  JocoVs  'bed  of  sickncM' 
(Gn  47*').  the  'bed's  head '  is  referred  to.  See  also  1 S 
10",  2  S  3",  Lk  5*».  In  whatever  sense  the  passage 
referring  to  Og, '  behold  hia  bedstead  was  a  bedstead 
of  iron'  (Dt3'^),  ia  to  be  understood,  the  hard  black 
basalt  60  common  in  llahhan  is  probaidy  referred  to. 

There  are  numerous  indications  that  in  the 
houses  of  tho  wealtliy,  and  in  the  paloces,  there 
were  bedstwidn  highly  ornamented,  and  that  tho 
richness  and  magniliconce  of  the  beds  and  bed- 
steads among  tho  Asiatics  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  iKdnteada  in  the  mnnt  wealthy 
houses  were  of  mstly  kinds  of  wood,  veneered  with 
lortoiae-slicll  and  ivory,  and  ornamented  with  geld 
and  j<ilver.  Thi-  couches  of  *gold  and  silver' 
(Est  1')  probably  included  the  bedstead.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  '  beds  of  ivorv '  (Am  6*  3").  The 
ten  1x:da  with  feet  of  silver,  and  the  fumitnre  be- 
longing to  them,  sentto  ElcAzar  the  high  priest (Jo«. 
Ant.  XEI.  ii.  15),  evidently  included  the  iKKlstoads. 

The  omiimuDtji  of  the  bedftteoil  innlude<l  the 
canony  and  pillars.  '  King  Solomon  made  himwlf 
a  palanquin  of  the  wooil  of  Lebanon,  fie  mode 
the  pitlars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of 
Col<C  tlie  seat  of  it  of  purple '  (Ca  3").     '  There 


were  hangings  of  white  cloth,  of  green,  and  of  blue, 
fastened  with  cords  of  line  linen  and  purple  to 
tiilver  rings  and  pillanittf  marble  ;  the  concheAWpro 
of  cold  aud  silver  ujnta  a  pavement  of  [jorphvry 
aniTwhite  marble,  and  alabaster  and  stone  ol  bluo 
colour'  (Est  1").  'Now  llolofvrnes  rested  upon 
his  bed  under  a  canopy,  which  wa.s  of  purple,  and 
gold,  and  emeralds,  aud  precious  stones  iuuuien' 
(Jth  10^).  C.  Warekn. 

BEDCHAMBER.-See  Uovss. 

BEDAD  (-"3).— The  father  of  Hadad,  king  ot 
Edom  (Gn  3(i"=l  Ch  1*}. 

BEDAN  (I7J).— 1,  Mentioned  with  Jerubbaal, 
Jephtliah,  and  Samuel  as  one  of  the  deliverers  of 
iKrael  (1  3  12").  'Die  name  does  not  occur  in  Jg, 
and  it  is  probably  a  corruption  for  Barak  (so  LXX 
and  Peah.}.  Chronologically  Barak  should  precede 
Gideon,  bnt  the  order  cannot  bo  pressed  (cf.  v.^). 
The  Jews  explain  pn  as=:[7'i$  *a  son  of  Dan,'  i.e. 
Samson;  thiii  is  impossible.  The  more  obvious  emen- 
dation,'A  bdunfj'Ui',  Kwald),isunsuitab]a,  since  little 
is  known  of  this  hero.    2.  A  Manossite  (1  Ch  7'^). 

J.  K.  STKKNINn. 

BEDEIAH  (inj  =  n;pj(_  'servant  of  J"").— One  of 
thoM  who  bad  taken  foreign  wives  (£zr  lU") :  in 
1  E»  9**  apparently  Pedias. 

BEE  {.iT^a'^  (Ub6rdhy  itfKuraa,  apit). — The  bee  is 
known  in  Arab,  as  nahJ,  hut  d/u>r  is  a  swarm  of 
bees,  pi.  dubHr.  The  uommon  term  for  wanp  ur 
hornet  is  dabbUr,  which  ia  a  corruption  of  zfnbur. 

Tho  bee  is  an  insect  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Syria  and  Pal.,  both  wild  and  hived.  Tho  wild  bee 
is  most  common  in  luiii-lv  ruvinee,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  tirecipitoua  rocks,  often 
M-ith  great  di(liculty  acccsaiblo  to  man.  Thcv  also 
make  their  hives  in  hollow  trees  { L  S  H***  •*)  t  but  as 
tho  forests  are  few  in  these  lands,  they  are  a  loss 
natural  refuge  for  the  bees  than  t)ie  rocks  (cf.  L>t 
32'*,  P»  81").  Tristram  says  that  tbey  ore  specially 
abundant  in  the  wildornt^^is  of  Judaia,  and  that  moot 
of  the  honey  sold  in  S.  Pal.  comes  from  these  wild 
hives.  This  explains  tho  allusion  (Mt3'),  'and  his 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.'  It  also  explains 
tho  sentence  (Dt  1"),  'The  Amoriles,  which  dwelt 
in  the  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
yon,  OS  been  do.'  Whitn  tamu  liecn  are  disturbeil. 
It  is  well  known  how  fiirioiudy  they  will  sttwk 
their  disturber.  Bnt  their  vehemence  is  as  nothing 
to  that  of  the  wild  bees,  which  are  unaccustomm 
to  man.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  lifok,  p.  2iK*) 
says,  'The  people  of  Ma'alia  (in  Wady  ||£arn) 
several  years  ago  let  a  man  down  the  fnco 
of  the  rock  by  ropes.  Ho  was  entirely  protected 
from  the  attaoKS  of  the  bee-<t,  and  extro^-t-ed  a  large 
amount  of  honey ;  but  he  whs  so  terhlied  by  the 
prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he  rxjuld  not  he 
induced  to  repeat  the  exploit.'  The  P.ialmist  says 
(Ps  US'*),  'Ihey  composswi  mo  aliout  like  bees,' 
allnding  to  the  threatening  attacks  of  these  inseut^. 

It  was  said  of  tha  land  of  promise  that  it  was  a 
'  land  flowing  with  milk  and  huncy.'  This  is 
partly  justified  by  the  wild  bees  anil  honey,  hut 
atill  more  so  by  the  large  nambers  of  domesticalwi 
bees.  Evci-y  peasant^  house  has  its  beebivos. 
Sometimes  they  are  boxes,  as  with  ns  ;  sometimes 
a  broken  water  jar  is  mode  to  serve  :  but  more 
usually  they  are  wicker  evUndora,  about  4  ft.  long 
and  10  in.  in  diameter,  plastered  over  with  cow- 
dung,  and  stopped  with  the  same  material  at  either 
end,  except  a  lew  holes  for  the  entrj*  and  exit  of 
the  bees.  These  hives  are  often  piled  in  a  pyra- 
midal  shape,  with  fonr  or  more  at  the  base,  ami 

filastered  together  with  cow-dnng  to  protect  them 
rom  the  heat,  and  shaded  with  braacnes  of  trees. 
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For  hiving  bees,  manffiuvrea  arc  used  similar  to 
those  so  common  in  the  West.  The  fimwrior  of  a 
Lvni-Hiil  nuRF  KeirOL  haii  u  diext  jiurtmlly  filled 
vdxh  figs,  tlirou"Ii  tlie  keyhole  of  wliich  a  swarm 
of  becti  entered.  The  foUowiDi;  day  four  juv, 
with  a  ntllu  Kiai'ft  hontiy  MufaifU  inside,  were  put 
in  Kucccvsiuii  to  the  UeyliolL-,  and  tilled  witk  been. 

It  is  cerlniiily  not  cualoritory  fur  the  jKopIti  in 
liildo  laiiiln  to  )it.<ui  to  their  livea  (la  7"*).  It  iniglit 
have  Ix-eo  in  Hilde  days.  It  is,  however,  universal 
to  whistle  to  piRe-ons  in  order  to  recall  them  from 
their  Hi^jht.  tlundreds  of  ]>er8on»  can  ho  scon  on 
the  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  large  cilie* 
amuBing  themselves  in  thi<>  manner  a  littte  before 
fiuuBet.  Sir  John  Lubbock  boUovea  that  bees  lack 
Oio  seni*  of  lioaring. 

The  honey  in  usually  extracted  alioiit  the  time 
of  the  KeasL  of  llii*  (^rutw,  in  the  middle  of  Sept. 
A  man  witli  hie  faee  masked  with  iron  gauze  and 
his  hands  protected  %vith  mittens,  aimpir  puts  Itia 
hands  intu  the-  hive  and  extracts  the  comfis,  learing 
a  little  for  the  bees.  The  honey  is  usually  sqneezca 
out  of  the  coniU,  and  pauked  in  jars  i&ottle,  marg. 
1  K  14')  or  tioK,  and  Bomutimes  in  skina.  The 
jwopld  01  the  AntilcWnon  plateau,  north  of  Dainaa* 
can,  raiBe  larue  c|uniititieii  of  huney. 

A  We  cultivntur  from  America  S4<rtt1ed  some 
years  ago  in  UeirOt  to  raise  bees.  He  spoke  of 
tlie  SjTian  bee  as  superior  to  the  nsnal  breeds  of 
Kurojic.  It  is  somi<what  smaller  than  the  Apis 
iiuil^ca  at  Eiirojte,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  is 
the  Api»/(iJtf^-uit.fi,  Lat. 

Aa  many  of  the  plants  to  which  the  bees  re«ort 
are  aroniatics,  much  of  the  honey  has  a  decided 
flavour,  often  very  agreeable,  Bometimes  a  little 
rank.  The  wax  is  principally  used  in  making 
tapers  for  religious  iiurpotes.  There  is  no  evidence 
th.al  cttudlcB  were  Known  in  ancient  times.  The 
inMipIti  are  vorv  fond  of  houey.  They  dip  their 
bread  in  it.  Thoy  make  certain  kinds  oi  c-akoa 
(Kx  10")  and  pastry  with  it.  They  sometimes 
preserve  fniil  in  it.  *Thev  cat  it  in  quantities  sur- 

firiaing  to  Occidentals,  it  is  seldom  eaten  direct 
rom  the  comb,  lb  haa  been  from  the  earliest 
times  an  article  of  crommcroe  in  Bible  lands. 
Jacoh  sent  some  of  it  to  his  son  Joseph  (On  4:V>)- 
dudah  and  Tfunnl  nidd  it  Ui  Tyrian  merrliants  for 
export  (Exk  27^').  Siorew  of  honey  were  collected 
for  thia  purpose,  as  at  Mizpah  (Jer  41*).  Consider- 
ing  the  large  qnantitiea  of  honey  produced  in  Pal. 
there  is  no  occnaion  for  supposing  that  srj-  d'llanK 
ai^ifies  tlie  dibs,  the  gmpe  fiottty  of  our  time. 

Much  cootrover.'iy  has  taken  place  over  the 
tmtxiu  of  licL's  in  the  farcnso  of  the  li«>n  (.le  I4"). 
The  simple  fact  ix,  that  in  a  few  hours  after  an 
animal  in  dea4l,  jafkals,  dopw,  and  vultures  often 
reduco  the  •■arcio'e  to  a  HgamcntoUH  Rkeleton. 
which  is  soon  dricfl  in  the  iiereo  hent,  and  wonla 
make  as  savoun,-  a  hive  a-s  the  cow-<iung- plastered 
bankets  whieh  arc  used  for  raising  Ihh-'o,  and  the 
cow-dung  trays  on  which  silk-worms  are  dovelopeil. 

Honey,  c;i  df-hnsh,  cimld  not  be  used  in  burnt- 
oireri]igi*(Lv2"l. 

Honey  is  n»ed  to  illustrate  moral  teachings.  A 
man  is  exliorUwl  to  oat  honev  and  the  Iionev  comb 
(Pr  24"}.  but  warned  against  surfeit  (IV  2.j'«-''). 
It  WAS  ft  simile  for  moral  sweetness  (Exk  3>), 
and  for  Uie  excellence  of  the  law  (Pa  10'"),  of 
pk-asant  words  (Pr  16='),  and  of  the  lii«  (Ca  4"), 
ami  fis  11  huure  for  love  (Ca  ii'). 

Th«  L.XX  adds  to  Pr  fl"  'Co  to  the  Iwe,  and 
learn  how  diligunt  sits  is,  and  what  a  nolde  work 
she  prodnrcs  :  whose  labour  kin^  and  private  men 
use  for  their  liealth.  She  Ik  deiu«d  and  honoured 
hy  all,  and,  though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since 
she  values  wis<loni  she  prevail.*.'  Thi.i  passage 
exists  in  the  Arabic  vcniiuu,  and  is  miutA.<<I  by 
ancient  writers.  G.  E.  Post. 


BEELIADA  int^'^^  •  Baal  knows'}.— A  son  of 
Hftvid,  1  Cli  14%  cliangeii  in  eonfonnity  with  later 
ui-A^  (see  IstlliosiiKTH)  intu  Eli&da  (n^V  '  ^' 
knows ')  in  2  S  5'".  J.  A.  Sklbie. 

BEELB&BU8  [DeAirapM],  1  Es  £*.— One  of  the 
leaders  [wptr^yoC'tufai)  of  those  Jews  who  returned 
to  Jerus.  with  Zeruli,,  called  UlL£llAN,  Kxr  *2',  Neh 
7''.  The  form  in  1  1-^  nppcars  not  to  have  come 
through  the  Gr.  of  the  canonical  liooks,  but  to  be 
due  to  a  confuriiun  of  n  and  [  in  the  Heb. 

II.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

BEELTETHHU8  (B*AT<t?;*(.i).  —  An  officer  of 
ArtAxerxes  residing  in  Pal.,  I  lis  2'*- "  (I-XX '*■"). 
It  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title  of  Kchum, 
the  name  immediately  preceding  it  In  Exr  4'  (A 
daaXrdM')-  H  is  a  ciirrupUon  id  ov?  '?!;?  = 'lord  of 
judgment,'  and  is  n-nd^rod  *  chancellor'  liy  AV 
and  RV  in  Ezr,  'atoni'-writor'  in  I  Ea  2'-  (4  tA 
vfKxnriirTofsa,  LXX).  "The  title  has  \/&Gn  explained 
by  the  ABo>-r.  inscriptions,  and  signiflca  'lord  of 
omcial  intelligence '  or  '  jfostmaitter '  (Saycc,  Introd, 
to  Eer.,  iVc/i.,  and  KH.  p.  27).  See  Cuanci:li^)R. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeiuv. 

BEER  (*^t9  'awell').— J.  A  station  inlhe  juumeT 
from  Amon  ti>  tlie  Jordan,  mentitmeii  Nu  21", 
with  a  iKKitical  extract  commemorating  the  digging 
of  a  well  at  this  spot.  The  context  intlic«te»  the 
neighbourhood,  hut  further  id  en  tili  cation  of  the 
station  is  wanting.  I'erhapa  the  words  translated 
'and  from  the  wildomess,'  which  immediately 
follow  this  extract  (Nu  2I>"),  should  bo  tranalated 
{following  the  LXX  d^A  ^jVar«t),  'and  from 
IJeer,'  or  '  the  well.'  It  is  generally  identified 
with  Beer-Ellin  ( '  welt  of  mighty  men '  t),  mentioned 
Is  15*.  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
name  it  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  reference 
lu  the  event  coiumcmorated  in  the  song.  Nil  21"-". 
Sec  Uudde  in  A'fw  World,  Mar.  1895,  p.  136 IT- 

3.  The  place  to  which  Jothnm  ran  away  after 
uttering  his  parable  (Jg  tP').  Its  fK)Bition  is  un- 
kno^vn.  If,  as  some  pupposo,  it  is  the  »anio  as 
Bceroth  (Jos  9"),  iu  site  is  lixod  {sec  liKKUOTH). 
But  Beeroth  is  in  Benjamin,  and  it  seems  protniblo 
that  JotUam  lied  to  his  own  people  in  Mauasseh, 
and  not  aoutliward.  A.  T.  Chai'HAN. 

BEERA  (Mitt?).— A  man  of  Aslier  (1  Ch  7^).  See 
Ge.S'kalouv. 

BEERAH  (n-iK?).— A  Renbenite  who  was  carried 
caiptivu  hy  TiglaLh-pilescr  (1  Ch  5*). 

BEER-ELIM,— Sec  Hekr. 

BEERI  (iKf)-— 1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
Esau's  wives  (ttn  '26**),  Rometimes  wrongly  i<Ienti- 
lied  with  Anau  (which  see}.  2.  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Hoaea  (Uos  P)-  U.  E.  Bvi.E. 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI  {'k"!  ^h  -^t  'Well  of  the 
Living  One  that  seeth  me,'  Gn  16'-"  S-f"  S.'i").— 
It  is  ex^>rewty  dewriWd  as  '  (A<  fountain  in  the 
way  to  bhur,'  signifvin;:  that  it  was  well  known, 
on  tlie  way  to  Lgypt  whither  the  Egyptian 
Hacar  was  naLiirally  ilueing.  It  is  placed  lietween 
Kadesli  and  Bored;  hut  the  site  of  neither  is 
certain.  Bered  has  l]ocn  locatetl  at  El  Khulasali. 
13  miles  fi.W.  of  Bcrrjthelia.  When  Abraham 
dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Sluir,  he  is  said  (Gn  2U>) 
to  have  sojourned  in  Gerar  at  the  same  time  or 
sliortly  after.  Gn  25"  and  26*  also  imply  that 
the  well,  BecrJahai-roi,  was  not  vary  fiir  from 
Gerar.  Howlftnd  dainiH  to  have  found  the  true 
site  at  'Ain  Moililhhi,  honio  SO  miles  S.  of  Beer- 
.•ihebfl,  and  10  or  12  miles  W.  of  Ain  Kadis  [I'EFSt, 
l.SM,  p.  177).    (See  Bkred,  Uaoar,  Isaac,  Siiuu.) 

A.  Hender-son*. 
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BEEROTH  (r-nt^'WelU').— Ont-  ol  tliu  lunlL'der- 
Btc  Htvit«  cities  which  wilUy  made  nlimnue  with 
JoahnA  after  the  overthrow  of  Ai  (.Ioh  ifi').  It 
WM  alterwards  in  th«  territory  of  Benjamin  (Joj 
lA*].  Tho;  Bcerothltes,  like  tht:  Gibeunitcs,  main- 
tntned  their  iridc-iivnduntic  t\.s  a  tribe  in  Inriiel  even 
after  Uit)  TeUirn  fruiii  thu  Kxik  [Kzx  2^,  Neh  7*). 
Thforcasion  uf  their  llijfht  to  (littaim  (2  S  4*)  ia  not 
nkeutiuneil ;  and  it  i»  uncertain  if  that  in  the  town 
named  (Neh  11^).  Kimmon,  the  father  of  thomur- 
di>ront  of  I»hU>shoth,  and  Naharai,  Joah's  amioar- 
bettrer  {2  S  ^>3^  KVni,  1  Ch  II"),  were  Beerotbitea. 
It  ia  ideutiliud  with  UEroh,  8  ntilua  N.  of  Jcruftalcm 
OQ  the  grtuLt  northern  rood,  the  usual  halting 
place  on  the  Tirpt  ni4;lit  from  JcruEialeui.  Tradi- 
tion cmnnirtH  it  with  tlie  «tory  of  Lk  !^  *"  as  the 
|ilacv  whunL-tj  Mary  anil  .Iofu?|ih  returned  to  Jeru- 
wilem.  There  i-i  no  reason  totlmibb  tlieix>rrectne!« 
ui  tins  tradition,  aa  the  distaoco  ia  convenient,  and 
thu  uiui^'u  of  EoAlcru  caiavaaa  tteldom  chau^ifes. 

A.  Hknokr-sos. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN  Usui  'i^  r>^«^),  in  Dt 
10*  KV  :  'IJeeroth  of  tho  cliildrcn  of  Jaakan.'  AV, 
LXX  lltjpx-iK  The  plare  i^  called  Bene-jaakan  in 
the  lutt  of  atationo.  Nu  33"**.  From  Gn  3tf", 
I  Ch  1^  the  Bcncjoakan  are  descendants  of  Scir 
the  iloritc.  and  tho  name  of  the  adjacent  station, 
IIur>hat'gidgfvd(whichsee},coDtainfl  VI.  The  border 
u(  Svir  or  hdom  ui  the  probable  situation  of  this 
unidentilieil  sjiou  A.  T.  Chapman. 

BEER-SHEBA  (M?*  iH?,  AraK  Bir  «  SeM].~ 
A  village,  or  settlenieut,  on  the  N.  twmk  of  tlie  Wady 
cs-iHsbA,  deriving  it«  specia]  interest  from  it«  cou- 
DQxion  with  the  patriarclia.  It  was  Uie  n^idcucc 
suceescnvely  of  Abraham  (Gn  :il"|.  of  I«uic  (tin 
aiP),  and  uf  .latjoh  (4in  28"),  and  n:ct--ivL-d  its 
name  ('  WuU  of  tlie  oath  ')  as  ha>iny  he«n  the  idace, 
ra&rk&d  by  a  well,  where  Abraham  tntcre"!  into 
covenant  with  Abimeleob,  kinj;  of  (lerar  (CJn  ill**  E). 
(A  ditltirent  derivation  is  aUontod  in  Gn  '2(V  J.) 
It  waa  afterwards  visited  by  Elijah  whwi  tleeiiit; 
from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel  on  his  way  to  Horeb 
0  K  IIP).  Heer-Kheba  full  witliin  thu  lot  of  ihe 
trilte  of  Simeon  (Jos  10^),  tliou;.'h  includutl  in  Uie 
wider  Imundaries  of  Jiidah.  It  wiut  Ixtimdeil  on  the 
S.  by  the  Ncgeh  or  'South  Countrj-,'  a  spacious 
tract  of  undulating  chalky  dovtiis,  wide  pastures, 
and  iicnerally  waterlesH  brook  courses.  Its  |K)Mtion 
in  the  extri'.uic;  Mouth  ^avc  ride  to  the  phrum-  '  from 
Dun  lo  Heers-helja'  {J^  20',  I  8  3**  eto^all  the 
territory  of  Israel.  Tho  converse  '  from  li.  to 
Dan'  oc-tiars  in  1  Ch  2P,  2  Ch  30*.  Tlio  twit  in 
the  vullers  wliere  there  in  cwme  moiatore  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  is  rudtrly  cnltivatcd  by  the  fellahln, 
who  succeed  in  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
bailey.  In  the  tracts  around  Beer-?hcba  the 
liedawin  hnd  ample  iiasturago  for  their  llocka  and 
benU,  whiirh  towards  (>venin^  as8«iiible  in  crowdti 
nromid  the  wellt*  oj*  tlifv  did  tlirt-o  tlnniBand  years 
a;'uu  That  tlm  diMtridl.  \va»  oucp  thickly  inhabited, 
pn)liably  in  the  early  Chrixtian  centnrios  before  the 
Mohammedan  irruption,  i^  shown  by  mined  walls 
and  foundntions  which  are  visible  at  intor\-aIs  for 
iwvcral  miiea  hctwomi  Ilir  cs-SebA  and  cl-Tel  Milh. 
The  position  of  Itir  e.s-Sebd  i»  marked  by  tincH  of 
foumlntionii  along  Mmie  rising  pxmnd  alKive  tho 
N.  Iiank  of  the  ri»'»;r,  ainon).tit  which  u,  the 
foundation  of  a  (Ircek  churciif  with  apse,  wicrUly, 
and  ai<ile«) ;  and  in  tho  valley  hclow  are  tho  cele- 
brated wclU  sunk  through  alluvial  deposits  into 
tlie  limestone  rook.  These  are  liveorsi:!  lanamber; 
and  of  tho  two  principal  one«  the  larger  iit  rotfanlod 
with  conlidcnco  aa  coming  down  from  the  time  of 
Al>ralmm.  Thla  (according  ut  Tristnmi)  ia  the 
tradition  of  the  Aralw,  who  point  to  it  aa  tlie 
work  of  Ibrabam  ebKhalil  (Abraham  the  Friend). 
Condar,  who  carried  out  the  Ordoaacf!  Survey  of 


thiH  part  of  l-'al. ,  titates  that  the  depth  of  the  well 
iit  45  ft.,  and  that  it  in  lined  with  rinzn  of  masonry 
to  a  depth  of  '^  ft.  That  some  of  tho  stones  are 
not  very  ancient  is  shown  by  his  di.-*covcry  of  a 
tablet  dated  505  A.iL,  at  a  'depth  of  la  conrsefi. 
Tim,  however,  does  nut  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
cxlri'ino  age  of  the  weli  iteelf,  Init  ouly  suggesta 
that  it  lia<I  been  rcitatred  during  the  V2th  cent. 
The  marble  blocks  which  form  tJie  rim  of  the  well 
are  deeply  cut  by  the  rofiew  tuwhl  for  drawing  water ; 
and  rudo  marble  troughtt  of  circular  ^rm  aro 
arranged  round  the  welt  for  the  Wio  of  the  cattle. 
A  Bucond  well.  &  ft.  in  dianiett^r,  in  found  at  about 
300  yds.  to  the  W.  of  that  ju-it  dcj-cribud,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  a  tliird,  23  ft.  deep,  M-hicli 
i<t  dry. 

Tho  desert  of  Beer-sheba  is  very  beautiful  in 
.Kpring  and  early  summer  when  the  surface  is 
cjvrpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers ;  but  later  in  the 
year  it  is  parched  aud  denuhac  in  the  uxlruniu,  nut 
a  tree  brejtking  tJie  monotony  of  llie  lanil»ca[)o  or 
the  rayii  uf  the  sun. 

Toll  cs-SebA  i*  the  site  of  a  village  at  the  junction 
of  the  W.  el-Khalii,  which  comes  down  from 
Hebron  on  the  nortli,  with  tho  W,  es-iitehA,  and  is 
24  miles  from  Bir  cs-SobA.  From  its  sunmiit,  050 
ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  a  conmianding  view 
is  obtained  of  the  conntiy  aromid,  terminating 
along  tho  E.  in  tho  deep  ravines  and  rocky  alopoa 
which  lead  t\ovm  to  tlie  basin  of  tite  Dead  Sea. 

I,iTBii»n.'BK.— Conder,  Tfttt  Work,  IS&O  ;  nnll,  ilauit  Stir. 
Si-iti,  and  fl'ftUm  f^iJutiru.  ISfiS;  /'lit-  tNii  uf  Wwivrn 
I'uli-aiiin",  l>y  C'>«iilor  iiii]  Kili'tiPTicr ;  we  hImi  iJrivi-r  aatl  Trum- 
bull  in  Kxpot.  Tiaut,  vli.  «7  (.,  viii.  m.  E.  HULI* 

BEESHTERAH  ('Tiftf^?].  Jo«  SI**.    See  Ashtar- 

OTU. 

BEETLE.— The  word  rendered  bectU  in  tho  AV 
and  crici:ct  in  the  RV  (Lv  n«)  is  iij}  (utrffOL 
It  is  an  insect  of  the  gra.'iahnp]>cr  kind,  having 
'  legs  almvo  its  feet'  to  leap  witli.  TIir  Hob.  niot 
S;-]r  Knrgrtl,  oji  it*  cognato  narj'il  in  Arab,,  signifies 
to  leap.  The  Arab,  word  karjalrt  signifies  ft  flight 
of  lociutA,  aud  hatyuw6n,  the  /  and  ti  being  inter- 
changeable, a  sort  ol  grasshopper  or  locust  that 
k-aps  without  flying.    See  Locust.     G.  E.  Tost. 

BEEVES,  the  pi.  of  « beef.'  ia  used  in  Lv  2S<«- ". 
Xu  3i**-».  M.aa*4  fgr  q^q  animals  themselves,  not 
their  flesh.    Cf.— 

*  A  pound  of  nuin'i  llwh,  tmlun  from  m  nun, 
li  not «]  eitliiMtilK,  profitable  nritlicr, 
A*  RmIi  of  luuttoiis,  bovls,  or  euU.' 

Slci^  M.  uf  V.  I.  UL  OS. 

lev  retains  all  but  Lv  22",  AV  '  a  freewill  ©flar- 
ing in  iKjeves  or  «heep,'  KV  'a  free-will  oHV'ring  of 
the  hcnl  or  of  tho  flock.'  The  sing,  docs  not.  iK-cur 
in  AV  or  ItV,  but  the  Douay  liihio  (liKl9)  renders 
Dt  14'  •  the  pygargne,  the  wilde  becfe  [AV  'wild 
ox'),  the  camclopardu.'  J.  Uaki'IKGS. 

BEFORE,  meaning  'in  the  presence  of/ occara 
freuuently,  and  an  the  tr"  of  a  great  variety  of 
Hcb.  and  Gr.  words.  Notice  Gn  II*  '  Haran  Jlied 
before  his  father  Terah'  (*»  Vy  'l>eforB  the  face  of,' 
KV  '  in  the  presence  of 'J  1  Sir  30*  *  As  thou  waet 
sanctilied  in  \i»  before  them,  so  be  thou  magnified 
among  thorn  before  ua';  39'"  'lie  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlautiUL',  and  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  Iwfore  biin  ' ;  Bar  if  '  Yet  have  wu  not 
prayed  before  tho  Lord.'  In  Gal  3'  '  the  Scripture 
.  .  ."preached  Itefore  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,'  Iho 
words  are  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Greek  {ToorirriyyrXlffaTo) 
and  k  = '  beforehand,'  as  KV.     See  AF08K. 

J.  Uastijijos. 

BEGOTTEN.— Only  begotten  is  the  tr"  in  AV 
and  RV  of  Mo^-avfnirat  T08".  Jn  I"-"  3^",  He  II", 


1  Jb  4",  all  (except  To 8",  lie  U"  'Abraham  .  .  . 
ottered  up  hut  oiuy  h.  son  ']  in  ref.  to  Christ.  The 
tiune  Or.  word  is  found  in  Lk  7"  *  the  only  son 
of  his  mutlier,*  8"  "he  hiwl  oni!  (RV  'an')  only 
danj^litrr,'  and  9"  '  he  is  mine  only  child.* 

Flrstbegotten  h  the  tr.  of  Tpi,>T6rtiKot  in  Ua  l*. 
and  in  \iev  I*  (holh  in  reftirencu  to  Christ),  a 
word  which  is  here  hy  RVand  elsewhere  by  AV 
and  RV  ti**  '  lirstbom.  It  would  have  heen  mere 
accurate  if 'iimt-begoltcn*  had  i>oen  tivcn  na  tlie 
tT"  oi  vptiiT.,  and  ' only- bora' of  ^0^.  ThemeBning 
of  the  latter  ia  indeed,  as  Westcott  points  out, 
obwinrod  umler  the  tr*  'unly-begotleu,'  since  in 
its  reference  to  Christ  it  in  the  .Son's  personal 
Being,  not  His  generatian,  that  is  the  tnought. 
Both  worda  express  the  Son  of  Man's  uniquene.*9 
among  the  sons  of  mi»n,  fta".  more  al>»olnteIy  than 
wpvr.,  and  more  directly  in  relation  to  the  Father. 
See  Thayer,  jVy  Lex.;  and  Crcraor,  Bi'ol.-Thcr^t. 
Lex.  of  A  T  Urtek,  s.vv.,  and  (cap.  for  jrawr. },  Light- 
foot  on  Col  l"*.  J.  HASTIKUS. 

BEGUILE.— 'To  beguile'  is  to  net  with  puile, 
to  deceive:  but  (like  'amuse,'  which  originally 
meant  *  to  be^vilder ')  St  is  mostly  emplo>'e«l  now 
in  tho  nense  of  '  to  charm  away '  (c&re  or  time). 
Thia  meaning,  though  as  old  as  101 1,  does  nut 
occur  in  AV,  where  on  thu  eoiitrary  we  lind  the 
word  signifying  dire<;tly  to  cheat,  as  Col  2"  '  Let 
no  man  b.  you  of  your  reward '  (Gr.  rara^pa^eiiu, 
from  fipafltivv  'a  prize,'  RV  'rob  you  oi  your 
prize.'  See  tho  criticism  of  this  tr.  hyT.  .S.  Evans 
in  Lat.  and  Gr.  Vtrst,  p.  x\\x),       J.  BASTINGS. 

BEHALF  (%  hia  half,  i.e.  on  his  side,  then  as  a 
prep,  witli  a  direct  object,  hihaif  him)  is  uecd 
only  in  prepOMitian&l  phraxeH  '  in  or  on  [iiiw) 
Iwlialf,'  and  (now  almost  entirely}  '  in  or  on  behalf 
of.'*  Until  recently  a  clear  distinction  waa  pre- 
served between  'onoehalf  of  and  'in  beliaif  of,' 
the  former  fiigiiifying  'in  reference  to'  or  'on 
account  of,'  tli4_<  lattt^r  only  '  in  the  interest  of,* 
'for  the  sake  of.' t  This  diatiudUtju  is  preKerve<l 
in  AV.  Thu.1,  Ex  27".  '  it  shall  he  a  utulute  for 
ever  unto  their  generations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Israel '  (that  is,  the  beaten  oil  shall  be 
a  perpetual  gift  /ram  or  on  tJie  part  of,  nw.  the 
children  of  Ihratl) ;  I  Co  I*  '  I  thank  my  God 
alwaj-s  on  your  liehalf '  (ir<^i  bn^,  KV  '  concerning 
you  ').  But  2  Ch  16"  *  the  eyaa  of  tho  LORD  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show 
himself  strong  in  tho  Iwhalf  of  them  whoso  heart 
is  perfect  toward  him ' :  Ph  I*  '  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  hub  also  to 
Miffer  for  his  sake'  (UV  'in  his  behalf).  But 
•in  thi.*i  Whaif,' or  '  on  this  Ivclialf,' indillerentlv, 
aa  2  Co  1)»  *  in  tliis  behalf.'  1  P  4'*  '  on  this  behalf  ' 
(both  iv  T^  ittp*t  TotiTu.  'i'K,  hut  in  1  P  4"  editors 
prefer  ivltfiaTc,  whence  RV  'in  hia  name'), 

J.  Hastinos, 

BEHEADING.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

BEHEMOTH  (W<c.?3  h?hhn&th,  perhaps  for  Egyp. 
^-thc'inau,  'ox  of  tlie  water'). — The  word  is  tr. 
in  all  piiam^s  except  Job  40'^''*  aa  the  plural  of 
/vA^mdA,  with  the  signilicjition  of  beaMs.  It  hoa 
)>een  »n]ipo«e<J  by  some  that  htast  (Ps  73''),  which  is 
in  the  original  bfh^m6th,  refers  to  the  same  animni 
OS  that  in  Job.  But  the  first  member  of  the  paral- 
leliam  in  the  psalm  refers  to  ignorance,  and  the 
putting  of  the  intensive  plural  bikfmCth  =  beasts,  in 
t^e  second,  wuukl  sceiu  to  condense  into  his  folly 
all  that  is  in  the  beaata.  Others  have  8Upi)u»<»i 
that  bihSmdth  ne^eb,  the  beasts  of  the  strnth  (Is 

"  Oiff.  Bng.  Diet,  iind  Cffkiurij  fMtt.  «a_v  behalf  l«  u»e<l  only 
with  vn  or  in.  forirettlnt'  I>n  1 1  n  A  V  *  »  prince  /or  bii  own  b-' 

t  Bicept  wh^re  tlt«  utc^iiing  i»  '  In  the  imuiu:  oJ,'  vrhea  either 
form  WMUwd. 


.10*),  refers  lo  the  animal  of  Job,  and  that  tho  south 
was  Kgypt.  But  nerjcb  rofcrs  to  Kgypt  only  in  one 
other  context  (Dn  11  often).  Isaiah  more  probably 
refers  to  the  southern  portion  of  iJudn-a  and  the 
wjldameM  of  et-Tih,  ami  the  fact  that  n  jiartial 
uaLologue  of  the  beasts  is  given  makes  it  iraprobablo 
that  one  beast,  and  that  not  a  savage  or  venomont 
creature,  ia  intended. 

Ttiero  can  be  no  rea^tonable  doubt  that  the 
hippu|)otamuH  is  the  animni  intnnded  in  Job.  As 
»uine  havu  thought  that  dome  other  exlint'l  or 
living  animal,  or  some  animal  tTpe,  as  the  pachy- 
derniatous,  was  inten'lcd,  it  will  W  well  toexamine, 
in  the  light  of  on  accurate  rcndeiin-',  whether  the 
description  corresponds  to  that  of  thehippopotamoa. 

>^  BeliDid  behemoth,  whkb  I  nude  with  Uiee ; 

He  «ftM'ih  gra»  lik«  on  ox. 
it  BeliDld.  liLi  ■tr«ai^  is  la  hla  iotas, 

Anil  bi«  pover  in  tlie  ntuiole*  ol  blj  bdl^. 
1*  He  lourenhli  uil  like  4  oedar : 

Tho  linawv  o!  hl«  tbl^  u«  brtlded  togvthor. 
It  Hi*  botii^  ar«  t-jbe*  ot  copper, 

Thvtr  tiulk  M  &  loivins  of  iron. 
M  He  in  Uiv  Ont  of  UimT'i  works : 

He  wbORudebimnve  htm  bif  nrord. 
w  For  Lbc  blU*  briny  him  lortli  pMturv ; 

All  the  beam  at  th«  field  fpcrt  thers. 
i>  ilcDOtb  Ui«  lulus  tree  lie  ileth  doKn, 

In  t)i«  (hadaw  of  the  reed  &nd  vwamp. 
2:  The  lutu*  tj«c«  overthailow  lUm : 

T1i«  nil[A«  *  ot  tli«  ntnajni  Barroubd  him. 
3  Behold  tbe  river  aw  ells,  nnd  liu  dou  not  Oe«  | 

H*  is  cDofldonc  lho\ij[h  Jordiui  wef*  poured  Into  bts  mouth. 
34  Will  one  take  bim  bctort  bli  oyva ; 

Or  will  aoe  liore  hit  nMtrils  wiUi  hoolu  {tiag»)1 

Hemembering  that  this  ia  Oriental  poetry,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  docs  not  well  apply  to  the 
hippopotamus :  he  is  herbivorous  (v. "J ;  ho  is 
remaruable  for  the  stoutneaa  of  his  body  (v.") ;  his 
tail  LB  thick  and  rigid,  and  his  lugs  sinewy  (v.>') ; 
his  bones  are  solid  (v.>*) ;  ho  is  the  largest  animal 
indigenous  in  Bible  lands ;  his  teeili  cnt  tho 
herbage  as  with  a  sword  (v.'*} ;  he  comes  up  out  of 
the  wnl«r  to  the  plantations  to  feed :  tho  term  hilt 
is  applicable  to  low  elevations  as  well  aa  to  higli, 
and  m  the  language  of  jioetry  could  Im  used  of  the 
knolls  oriaiDg  from  the  general  level  of  the  Nile 
boain  (v.»);  the  lotus  tree  {Zuyphtu  Lvlu3,h.)  is 
common,  as  also  reeds  and  swamps,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoo^ln  where  he  dwells  (v.'') ;  so  ahM>  the  willows 
by  the  streams  [v.");  the  allusion  to  the  inundation 
of  Egypt  tits  his  cnau  (v.") ;  bis  stronglli  is  such 
that  a  direct  attack  ia  hazardous,  and  the  poet 
challenges  the  render  to  lw>re  hia  nostrils,  and  lead 
him  with  a  hook  or  ring  like  an  ox  (v.**). 

The  allusion  to  behemoth  is  tho  approach  to  tho 
climax  which  is  reachc<l  in  leviathan,  the  crocodile. 
The  i>oeC  began  (ch.  3S)  with  the  foundation  of 
the  eurtli,  advanced  to  the  powers  of  inoiiimate 
nature,  then  through  the  leHMtr  phennmena  of 
animal  life  to  the  largeHl  of  the  quiuirui»edB,  to 
finish  with  the  invulnerable,  untamwile  'king  over 
all  tho  children  of  pride'  (cli.  41"). 

I/TKRATma.— OxA  HA.  iMt.  !.•.;  DQlmutn  and  DuthlsoD 
on  Job  iOiMt ;  Deljtach  on  Is  3A  G.  E.  PoST. 

BEHOVE.  — 'Behoof  is  profit,  advantage;  it 
occurs  oul^  in  Prof,  to  AV  1611  'For  the  behoof 
and  edifying  of  the  unlearned.'  'Behove,'  now 
only  in  the  impera.  phrase  *  it  behoves,'  gigniftea 
neceiwity  arising  from  peculiar  fitness.  In  AV 
only  Lk  24**  'it  b">  Chriet  to  anlVer'  (TR  fSf,, 
edcf.  and  RV  omit),  and  He  2"  'it  h'^  him  (n  ho 
made  like  unto  his  brethren  (£^i\().  KV  adds 
Lk  24=",  Ac  17»  (both  (iu).  J.  Uastinos. 

BEKA     (AV     Bekah).  —  See    Weights    axo 

MliASURES. 

BEL  (hs),  originally  one  of  tho  Bab.  triad,  but 
synonym,  in  OT  and  Apoor.  with  Merodach,  'the 
younger  Bel,'  tho  tutfllary  god  of  Babylon  (Jer  50" 
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6i**,  Is  46>,  liar  6*').    See  Baal,  Bab^-loma,  Bsl 
AKD  Tus  Dragon.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRIGON.— Two  lecendfliLttached 
to  tliB  tntok  nf  I)i^  in  i\w.  (ir.  and  outer  VS^).  As 
Id  ihv  Tval  of  Du,  llie  ordinary  |>rinU>d  text  is  lliat 
of  Tlieod.  [O) ;  but  SweU)  has  givun  tbo  text  of 
tlie  unique  LXX  MS  Cliisianns,  on  the  opposite 
pftgo,  ihroughout  Dn.  In  B  our  atones  follow  Dn 
wiLtiout  a  break  ;  in  AQ.  vrith  the  intervention  of 
the  hcatlint;  fpoo-tr  i;^'.  In  Vulj;;.  tbcy  form  ch.  14  of 
Dn.  In  LXX  iind  Syr.-llex.  we  have  the  heading. 
'From  tlie  pronhec}:  of  Uabakkuk,  Bon  of  Joshua, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ltix-i.' 

Bel. — Tlie  points  of  thiK  titory  as  to  which  0  and 
LXX  agree  are  briplly  tliHse : — In  Babylon  is  an 
image  of  Bei  which  Daniel  rofusea  to  worfthip. 
The  king  expostulates,  ami  shows  how  ranch  food 
it  daily  devours.  Daniel  in  reply  arranges  tliat 
the  king  shall  mo  tho  lecti&tcrnia  Kt:t,  juitl  the 
doors  sealed  ;  but  takes  care,  when  tliej>riest8are 
cone,  that  Uie  king  flball  sw  the  flour  hiovucI  witfi 
nne  ashen.  Next  inoniing  tho  ecals  are  intaet,  but 
tho  floor  ehowB  marks  of  naked  feet,  and  the 
secret  door  is  revealed  by  wliich  the  fooil  has  been 
taken  avay.  After  thiri  the  priosts  aro  put  to 
death  and  the  image  destroyed. 

Theod.'a  task  was  to  re\'i*G  LXX.  In  the  ease 
before  uti  be  bud  a  document,  probably  Aram., 
which  differed  in  detail  consideniblv  from  LXX. 
In  vv.*'*  be  largely  tranK*;ril>i;H  LXX;  but  after 
that  uses  his  own  materials  veiy  freoly.  The 
chief  variations  between  O  and  LXX  are  these : 
LXX  extracta  the  story  from  a  pseudopi graphic 
Work  of  Habakkuk,  and  introUuccN  Daniul  as  'a 
certain  man,'  'a  priest,  son  of  Abal,  a  companion 
nf  the  king.'  G  by  attaching  tho  8t*iry  to  Dn 
identifies  him  with  tho  prophet,  and  mukci)  the 
king  to  be  Cyrus,  eucceasor  of  Astyages.  Bel's 
daily  allowance  is  in  LXX,  besides  the  flour,  4 
sheep  and  6  llrkina  of  oil ;  in  Q,  40  shocp  awi  0 
flrkins  of  wine.  The  Phillips's  cylinder,  u  K.  65, 
records  tlrnt  Nebucbadreziar  a  daily  ofTering  waa 
cme  Bne  ox,  rii^h,  fowl,  etc.,  the  bu»it  of  oil,  ^nd  the 
choicest  wines  like  i.be  waters  of  a  river  (Ball, 
Speaker*  Apnrr.  i\.  352).  LXX  introdnccfl  In 
vv.'*'*'  'honourable  priests,'  friends  of  tho  priost 
Daniel,  with  whose  signets  the  doors  arc  sealed. 
6  docs  not.  LXX  .■tays  the  food  olTered  was  found 
in  the  hmiHTJi  of  the  priusLs.  8  omits  tbitt.  White 
6,  not  LXX.  says  tbnt  Daniel  tlestroyed  lioth  tho 
image  and  the  Temple  of  Bot.  Cf.  fldt.  i.  183  ; 
btrabo,  xvi.  1. 

The  Pfahltu  U  taltra  tram  9.  Ita  chief  derlatliini  from  Ban 
».•  ■  fortr  frtiTW,"  ■  Rfl  my  CotI'  {cf.  Bclinul«.  COT  11.  00)  v.< 
*Beli*ahM';  v.H  ■  The  WniraealMl  It  .  .  .  wiUiUwrirwot 
Itonlel.'  Uoro  linportnnl,  huwcvi-r,  ikra  llw  caaea  when  l(aiB< 
c&rda  O,  aad  followa  IJCX,  r5  In  v.t  'Nothing  haa  h«  avar 
ntcn';  '-'■  'He  nw  tUI  ratcn  which  h&fl  necn  oOtrtd  to 
Itol';  Khilo  In  r.3>  we  hare  a  conflate  reodlnir,  'conaiunMl 
wliftt  wmt  "  olTenHl  lo  Fl«1 "  LXX.  "  or)  Ui«  t«Ui! " '  ^.  Noubauur 
In  hla  TtAit  rivea  a  iHuaaee  fmni  Mhlnuh  Raliha  tie  Rabha, 
wtion.  In  Onvk-nhblnlechuractcn.U  fluid  an  al moat  verbatim 
trsnscilpt  ol  tba  tVahitU  aa  civen  br  I^aearda.  Tha  VuW.  rtvGa 
m  minutely  accunitelr.  of  9.  The  Syr.-Hcx.  In  Ccriuil'a  Mon. 
Sac  tt  pr^-  follow:)  LXX  ;  but  iia  nianc-  glvea  three  raadlnei  of 
•  :  'W  ifivvp'  for  'four';  'wine'  lor  'oil'  In  v.*;  and  tllo 
•ocotict  of  Uie  alertntr  of  the  Hoor  in  v.-*. 

The  DraiJon.— Tho  point*  common  to  all  ,Icw-i.»ib 
varictii'i  of  tliin  Hnggada  arc  fis  follows:  There 
was  in  Babylon  a  gnvit  dragcm,  widely  revered,  and 
fed  by  it-s  worabipiters.  I)aniel  wad  again  a  non- 
eonformiKt.  In  reply  to  the  king's  expostulations 
he  volunteered  to  kIH  the  monster,  if  the  king 
would  consent,  without  any  weapon.  Permiftsion 
being  granted,  he  mmlo  a  large  boIu<t,  of  which 
pitch  was  the  diicf  ingredient,  and  threw  it  down 
the  drn^ron's  throat ;  tnns  causing  it  to  burst  and 
die.  Theiiopnlacc,  enrageil,  elainuun^d  for  Danierft 
death,    llie  king  yiuldou,  and  Daniel  was  cast  into 


a  den,  wh^re  were  7  lions ;  and  he  wok  there  6  or 
7  days.  On  the  last  day  Habakknk  was  cooking 
food  for  his  reapers,  when  an  angel  came  and 
rarriod  him  and  bis  nrovi-iionR  through  the  air  (cf. 
F.ik  8',  and  Goflpel  (U!fH>rding  to  the  Hebrews, 
Kescli,  Agnipha,  383  ff.)  to  the  liou»' den,  to  feed 
Daniel.  When  tlie  king  came  and  found  Daniel 
alive,  he  magnilie<t  J",  and  cast  the  accusers  into 
the  den,  where  they  met  with  instant  death. 

The  dragon  myth  had  a  much  w-ider  circulation 
than  that  of  lid,  and  was  much  more  llcxiblo  in  ita 
detaib.  It  ta  doubtless  a  Judaized  version  of  the 
old  Sem.  myth  of  the  dc-otmction  of  the  old  dragon, 
wbicli,  terrestrial,  maiitimo,  or  celestial,  represents 
Chaos  or  DiiK>rder,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  god 
of  the  present  ordiT  of  thing:*.  In  the  Bub.  myth, 
it  isTilianiatwhoisa-isHiIwl  by  Bel.Mero<lach.  Bel 
iet  loose  a  storm-wind  "  wliicb  the  monster  reocive<i 
into  it!t  mouth,  and  'with  violence  the  wind  Ullcd 
itfi  IihIIv,'  and  'its  bcllv  was  ntrii^kvci  through'  (of. 
Ounkel,  Scfuijj/nnpr  unti  Chtios,  32»>-3J3,  and  Ball  in 
Spcnktr's  Apocr.  li.  3-I7). 

The  fluidity  of  the  myth  in  fthown  bv  the  way  in 
which  almost  every  verxion  fnrnishes  details  ot  its 
own.  LXX  contributes  that  Dauiel  ufted  '  'H) pounds 
of  pitch,'  v." ;  tliat  the  king  consulted  with  his  com- 
pauionii,  v.";  that  the  lions'  den  was  rcst-rved  tor 
conspiratoraugainst  Iheking,  and  that  the  lions  were 
fed  dailv  on  the  bodies  of  two  crimiiiaU,  v.^'  ;  that 
the  mode  of  death  was  seleoted  that  Daniel  might 
not  receive  burial,  v.";  and  that  Halmkkiik  luul 
with  him  a  jug  of  mixed  wine.  v.".  Vulg.  closely 
follows  e.  but,  besides  some  smaller  deviations,  it 
appends  a  doxology,  v.**,  after  the  manner  of  l->n 
O*-*.  Lngarde's  Syr.  ailherRS  closely  to  O  ;  but  it 
adds,  v.*',  that  the  "king  came  to  the  den  *  to  weep 
for  Daniel,'  and  makes  a  brief  repetition  in  v.*. 
Keubauer'a  vers,  from  Midrash  Hablia  do  liablta, 
which  is  mostly  a  mere  tronBliteration  of  Syr.,  adds 
ono  item  not  found  elsewhere  :  '  and  they  covered 
the  den  with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's 
rinjr,  and  with  tlieir  signet*,'  v." :  and  with 
Walton's  vers,  it  wirs,  '  tb«  an^el  put  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  Habaktiuk.'  Baymund  Mnrtini,  who 
MTOte  an  anti-Jcn-iiih  work,  Ptirfio  Fitiei,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  cites  Bti  and  the  Dmqon,  professedly 
from  aMidrash  Major  on  GL'ne«is(!s'oul)aner's  Tohit, 
p.  viii.).  His  text  Li  almost  an  exAct  counterpart 
(only  by  a  lietter  scribe)  of  tliu  unicine  SIS  con- 
tainmg  Midraah  Rabba  He  Rabbii,  exMspt  a 
hiatus  by  honiorateleuton  in  v."  (mw  Delilt-M;!!,  De 
Uabacuci  Vita,  p.  32).  Anotlier  Midrash  gives  a 
condensed  account  of  the  dragon  myth  in  Ueh., 
but  says  that  Daniel  took  straw  and  wrapped  naiU 
in  it  wluch  pierced  tho  monster's  viscera  (Bfrcahith 
mbht,  5  68  :  Del.  p.  38).  JoMpiton  ben  Gorion,  tho 
pscudo-JoH.,  the  auUiorof  amytho-hiittoricnl  work, 
C.  A.D.  940,  ascribes  tlie  death  of  the  dragon  to 
eomht  concealed  in  pitch;  be  fixes  sunset  as  ihu 
hour  of  Habakkuk's  tninKportation.  and  nays  thKt 
be  returned  *  before  the  reapers  finishetl  eating,' 
Del.  op.  cit.  40. 

Ouster  (PSBA,  Nov.  Dae  18W>  annoancea  thtdiaeoferyof  an 
Aram.  t«xt  of  theatonr  nf  rho  t>r<fjuninth<iChTmiei4MnfJemh' 
RMat.  Thlaheclaimatob«llicver7i'tfit'uipill>y  rtlnrcvlaiosLXX, 
U  ia  certalnlf  a  tttikinK  (Inciiim-nL  It«  dUWt.  both  in  Tocabu- 
Ut7  anil  gnunrna^ca)  fonna,  la  that  of  Onkvloa.  It  la  a  longer 
normtivethan  anj  other,  and  poKMasM  aoma  unique  readlnics: 
n,t.p..'tUx'iny.Vi  'withoutawtml  or  fpmr,'  »■.«;  't>anWI 
waa  in  the  den  MMn  <lajrs.'  t.i>9;  'land  tit  larael/  r.S  ;  'awl 
wli«n  Habakkuk'a  aplrit  returned  t"  hhii.'  y.*'.  But  the 
antiquitr  of  Ita  text  la,  I  think,  moat  r.buiTlj-  ertnced  hf  th«  faci 
thai  it  conUina  tnanj"  rvadinn  (omul  in  the  »e<rtnl  VSS.  bul 
until  new  deeni'Kl  unique ;  ana  ilma  U  arenu  to  be  a  '  Source.* 
With  tho  Vuljr-  only,  it  rwwb.  'brhoW  now,"  ».»;  'what  jre 

•Tlie  Aram,  wonl  for  'atona-wind'  la  jisyi  ;  for  'pitch,' 
Kf*].  Ia  tliia  an  anddiintr  or  does  It  not  nth«r  indicate  U\&t 
the  atAfj-  circulated  in  Araiti.,  and  thus  'plluh'  waa  la  time 
aubalituted  far  'stcrm-winrl't  Cf.  the  ouil^on  of  y  In  7S 
for  ^yj. 


innbip.'  r.* ;  and  '  Jrom  the  den  qf  liont,'  t.*".  With  Syr. 
only,  tc  rcadj, '  uid  tht  diwtn  awmllowed  th«m,  uid  died,'  v.w ; 
'  Mu  Lord,'  r.*i ;  '  In  oao  Aour,*  v.n ;  '  wbo  aiafkicfvrf  UuiieL* 
T.H  Wicb  Jorinpon.  tt  adds  thkt  the  mmI  Utok  HAl>*Uiuk 
■wlUi  the  tood  that  wmm  In  his  bUMla,"  v.M,  uid  ttatn  Ih&t 
t>anie1  put  Iroo  tombt  In  tb«  pitdi,  Knd  th^t,  wh«n  th<>  [illeb 
mtlt«(l,  Iha  ooinbs  plflfcad  th«  vIkub  of  Uie  dnuon,  uut  Ibvim 
cauNMl  lU  deatli.  v.K. 

Languatfe.—MoRt  ncholara,  from  Eichhoro  to 
Konig,  have  cionsidered  the  orig.  Eang.  of  thegie 
stories  to  be  Greek  ;  but  Gastcrs  ilutcovcry  looks 
stroogly,  if  not  decisively,  in  farour  of  Aronia.ic. 
The  confasion  of  ic;i'r  =  storm -wind,  and  K;'!  =  pitcb. 
poiiila  ill  tliu  Muuu  diroution.  The  iiwkuard  word 
(LXX")  ci^'fMi-tiffa.ntyos—ann  is  best  cxjdttined  by 
BUppomine  that  Llie  latter  was  read  for  cno  =  K\tiaa.t ; 
and  besides  ihts,  mnny  div-crgDnt  nnrallel  roa<]iiitr» 
yield,  when  iranalated,  very  aimu&r  Aram,  wordn, 

"  look  at  seals,    Sansn    safe  .  .  .  ! 


"  kinfj  rt'joioed,  k-t 
'•  see  the  gnile,  n-pc 
M  /  of  the  doomed,  Kian 

\  —weptKoddpfiCiTa 
"  inthcmiclrtt,V*ulg,,u3 
jjl" slandered,  rrsTp  i^aii 

\So  Chr,  Syr. 


looked, 
threshold,    . 
nnd  2  rams, . 


Km 

KipC 
(n31  '31 


in  the  den.  Chr,  .  3i3 
( cause  of  bis  rrtip  itVy 
Vdeatraction.SoO.Vulg. 


CanonicUt/. — llie  Roman  Chnrrli  admits  the 
genuinenens  of  thtwe  stories,  as  of  the  n>st  of  the 
LXX :  and  in  the  uncritical  age  of  the  early 
Churtth,  many  Or.  and  Lat.  Fathers  quoted  them 
as  part  of  Dn,  e.g.  Irensus,  iv.  ft.  2 ;  TertulHan,  da 
ulvloladin,  c.  18;  and  Cyprian,  ad Fortunntum,  c.  1 1 . 
Julius  AfricnnuH  was  the  first  to  call  the  matter  in 
di.simto,  in  his  Letter  to  Oriffcn.  Origcn  replied  ; 
ant!  in  \iln  Strnmata,  Bo<;k  x.,  expounded  Susattna 
ami  Bei.  From  thin  cxiKisition  Jerome  quotea  in 
bin  commentary  on  Dn  13.  U.  In  his  Pr<rJ'atw  in 
DnniiUm,  Jerome,  while  in  svinnathy  with 
Africantis,  coneealB  hiniBelf  bchina  a  learned  Jew. 
He  says  bo  had  heard  a  J  ew  deride  the  Gr.  a<idition.s 
tu  Dn.  The  Jew  a^kc^l  what  miraole,  or  indication 
nf  rlivjne  in.ipiralion,  there  was  in  a  dragon's  being 
killed  by  n  piece  of  pitch  ;  or  in  the  detection  of  the 
triihsrif  the  priestjiiif  Rel.  These  things  were  done 
raliter  b^  the  prudence  of  a  clever  man  tJian  by  the 
prouhctie  soirit.  As  to  Habiikkuk's  aerial  flight, 
with  a  bowl  of  pottage  in  bis  hand,  the  Jew  refur^ecl 
to  ocropt  Ezk  8'  lui  at  all  parallel  i  since  Kzk 
in  the  tt^iirit  saw  himwlf  bciiif:  carried,  and  'was 
brought  in  vi.sions  of  God  to  Jems.'  8tiJI  Jerome, 
in  view  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
'  Additions,'  decided  to  publiBh  them  '  vern  ante- 
posito.'  Other  objections  urged  more  recently  are 
(I)  the  inconsifttcni-iea  of  6  and  LXX,  and  their 
many  improbabilities.  (2)  That  dragon-wondiip 
was  unknown  in  Babylon  (fo  Kicbhorn.  Biseell). 
Tliiii  is  ^trobabl V  true  ;  but  ItiP  llabyhmianK  had  a 
snakedeity.  Gf.  Baudissin  in  Herzog,  art,  '  Drach'- 
ZQ  Babel,  and  Ball,  3.^7.  (3)  Tlie  ima»e  of  Bel 
was  not  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  but  by 
Xerxes:  Lldt.  i.  1H3. 

LiTSRArrKE.— For  MSS  In  which  <ror  itorkt  are  found,  see 
Damku.  The  l)t«t  C-mi.  b  Boir*  Id  SpeaJttr'a  Apoer.  Other 
uwtulhHpian  [tiucU  in  Iahcp's  Krlcs:  Priuacte,  SandlnuA 
tu  dm  Apoe.  vol.  i. ;  Cockier  111  Kaf.  Kom.  1801 ;  DeliUwb,  <U 
Itattofuef  vUa  alow  atau,  IS4!;  Schdrtr,  HJP  n.  til.  l&ifT.: 
Jctippon  ben  OorwD,  «d.  DrclOiaujit,  1710  ;  Zunt.  Gottrtdieitttl. 
I'ortrOfft,  p.  l£&ff.,  18S2:  Ncutnuer,  Tohf.  Uxford.  itJtM. 

J.  T.  Maiishall. 
BELA  (v\z).—i.  "The  son  of  IJeor  reigned  in 
Etlom  ;  and  the  name  of  his  eity  was  Dinhahoh. 
.-\nd  liela  died,  and  Johab  the  eon  of  iferah  of 
Ikizrali  reigned  in  Ids  stead '  (Gn  36^  ■*,  ci.  1  Ch 
I*"-).  The  close  resemblance  of  this  name  to  that 
of  '  Ilalanjn  (cvVj),  the  son  of  IStKir,'  the  holt,  in 
noteworthy,  and  has  priven  rise  to  the  Targ.  of 
Jonathan  reading  '  Kiiliuitn  the  son  of  Beor'  in 
Gn36". 


Apparently  I^la,  the  timt  Edomite  king,  was  not 
a  native  of  Edom.  Poiutlbly  wc  have  in  these  names 
the  preservation  of  an  old  tradition  re)«pccting  the 
8UC{.-«ssiDn  of  dynasties  and  tlicir  ruyal  residences. 
Of  Dtnhaliali  nothini'  is  known  ;  but,  acconling  to 
Knobel,  the  name  Danaba  is  found  in  connexion 
with  ralmyrene  Syria  iPtol.  &.  15.  24),  Danabe 
with  Babylonia  (Zosim.  Ilist.  3.  27),  and  Dannaba 
with  Muah  {Onomojil.  1.  H.  f.  ed.  Lag.).  Bela  the 
son  of  Bcor  may  have  been  of  Araiuscan  origin. 
For  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bcor,  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  {Nu  22S  cf.  Dt  23"), 
a  town  which  has  Iwen  idiMitilied  with  the  Pitni  of 
the  Assyrian  iiiscriptiuns  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the 
river,  at  its  junction  with  the  S-'idshftr  (SngarriJ,  a 
little  south  of  Cnrchemiah  (see  Buhrader,  C'uT* 
L  143).  Now,  TV-hen  this  fact  is  considered  in  con- 
nexion Vk-ilU  the  nientioa  of  the  sixth  Edomite 
king  (Gn  30"),  who  presumably  came  from  the 
same  Euphratic  region,  '  Shaul  of  Hcbolwth  by  the 
River'  (Rehoboth  being  placed  by  some  Asifj'ri- 
ologista  at  the  junction  of  the  Kuphratea  and  the 
Cliaboras,  Richm  IIWIT-  liXJl),  there  is  evidently 
some  ground  for  the  theory  that  Bela  the  son  of 
Beor  was  an  Aramsean,  or  poiisibly  Hittite,  con- 
ipierorwho  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Slil),  nothing  is  known  of  him ;  and  even  the  age 
in  which  he  lived    itt   uniHirUiin  ;   ntir  cuii    we  at 

Fi resent  say  whether  Beor  [  = '  burninjj '),  whose  son 
ic  is  termed,  was  a  man  or  a  local  deity. 

The  Sept.  transliterates  ndXax  (Cod.  A),  Bi\« 
(Cod  E),  an  if  Bt-la  was  to  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  Moah  rather  than  with  the  Beer. 

2.  The  eldest  of  the  wins  of  Benjamin  (Gn  W", 
Nu  2«*«.  1  Ch  7*  8').  Acconling  to  1  Ch  8»  he  was 
the  father  of  Addar,  Gera,  AbJInid,  .■\bi»hna, 
Naaman,  AhoaJi,  Gera  [a  second  menliiml.  fihep- 
huphan  and  Uuram.  Aceordin;*  to  Nu  '20*^  tlJe 
sons  of  Bela  w*ere  Ard  and  Naaman. 

S.  'The  son  of  Azaz,  the  t^on  of  Sheroa,  the  son 
of  Joel,  who  dwelt  in  Aroer,  even  untu  Kebo  and 
ItaJil-raeon ;  and  eastward  he  dwelt  even  unto  the 
entering  in  of  the  wilderneRS  frum  the  river 
Euphrates'  {1  Ch  5"-  *).  He  was  a  Reuljenite,  and 
a  dweller  in  the  Moabite  tcrritorj-.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  B.,  like  the  Edomite  kin^;  men* 
tinned  alKive.  lu-ems  to  hiivo  been  traditionally 
connected  with  the  Euphratm,  U.  £.  livLE. 

BELAITES,  THE  ('y^sp).  the  descendants  of  Bela 
(2),  one  of  the  dinsiona  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin 
mentioned  in  Nu  20^. 

BELA  (y)i),  On  U-*.— A  name  of  ZOAR. 

BELCH.— Pk59T  'they  h.  out  with  their  mouth' 
(V;^  used  again  in  a  bad  sense  Ps  M*,  RV  'prnte'; 
but  in  a  gocwl  seUKe  IW  '  utter  apeeoh,'  Del.  *  well 
forth  speech':  and  119'"  •utt«r  praise").  B.,  which 
is  orig,  to  void  wind  noisily  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth,  is  rarely  u.ted  in  a  good  sense,  tliougli 
WvcHf  has  '  lielkiil  out  a  good  word'  in  Ps  4u* 
(RV 'overflowotb  with  a  gooilly  matter') ;  rather 
as  Stanyhurst,  ^neis,  u-  07,  '  i  lideht  owt  bloa- 
phemye  bawling,'  J.  Ha-stinos. 

BELEMU8  (BiJXf/w},  I  Es  2"  (»,  LXX).    See 

BlSULAM. 

BELIAL  (Sir:^?).— The  common  view  Is  that  this 
word  is  deriveii  from  "^i  not,  and  *tT.  io  Hiph.  to 
profit ;  and  that  its  primary  meaning  is '  worthlcsa- 
ncss," '  wickedness,  ■  and  its  secondary  '  destruction.' 
But  Cheyno  Los  sought  to  show  {Erpusitor,  June 
ISM,  p.  435)  tiiat  this  derivation  is  erroneouN  ami 
that  the  |iriinary  meaning  'v^  'hopeleaa  ruin,'  and 
the  secondary  'great  or  extreme  wickedness.'  He 
reganlft  the  word  as  a  mythological  sttr^^val,  the 


name  of  *tlie  subterranean  watery  abj-sa'  which 
was  umleDtooH  to  mean  'the  depth  which  lets  no 
mon  return '  (nj?;;  '^?).  In  tbo  OT  the  wuril  in  the 
sense  of  *  wortlilussDvds '  or  '  wiekcUucsa '  13  mostly 
fotuiU  in  (^miliination  with  a  noun:  'daughter' 
(1  S  l"),  'tlmiK"  (L>t  15»),  'man'  (IS  25»,  2S  W 
80*.  Pr  16"),  'witness'  <Pr  19»),  'perBon'  (PrO"), 
'men  '  (i  S  30="),  'uonji"  (Dt  13",  Jr  I9»'2ij",  I  S  2" 
10^  2o".  2  S  23*,  1  K  2l'»-  ^>,  2  Ch  13'),  and  in  the 
AV  iollowing  tha  V'ulp.  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
rendered  literidly,  as  if  a  proper  name;  so  also 
frftouently  in  the  KV ;  hut  the  margin  here  gives 
renuerini^ti,  'btuHJ  fellows,'  '\iieked  wuniai).'  etc., 
which  the  American  Kevieera  desired  to  see  in  the 
text.  Owing  to  the  (»overty  of  the  lleb.  lan^a^ 
in  adjectives,  this  coinltination  waj3  '  a  favouril« 
expreaaion  in  the  oceouiits  of  the  earlier  monarehical 
period'  for  sinncrii  of  'deepest  dye.'  In  the  Hense 
of  'destruction*  the  word  in  found  only  four  tinitii. 
Pa  18'  RV  '  floodfl  of  ungodiiness ' ;  but  Cheyne  and 
Others,  *  the  rushing  str«ani8  of  perditum '  j  Pii  41' 
AV  and  KV  'an  evU  diseaae';  Nah  I"  AV  'a 
wicked  eoonwllor,' KV  'tliat  counsolleth  n-ickcd- 
nwa,'  but  Cheyne  assigns  to  beHat  here  the  ^n^e 
of  •hopelofls  min':  1"  AV 'the  wicked,'  KV  '  iho 
wickwf  one,"  but  others  render  'the  destroyer'; 
and  Che^Tie  sees  here  already  a  transition  to 
the  absolute  use  of  the  word  as  a  per&oniil 
name  for  Satan,  found  in  '2  Co  O*'.  In  tlii« 
passage  the  AV  and  RV  both  read  ^\la\  ;  but  the 
reading  now  usually  preferred  is  ^t\ia.p,  which  is 
*  either  to  iw  asehbud  to  the  harsh  Syr.  pru- 
nnncialion  of  the  word  ^<\la\,  or  muitt  be  denv>!d 
from  "'i':  Va,  lord  of  the  forpst.'  St.  Paul  uses  tbe 
word  as  a  name  of  Satan  with  reference  to  unclean 
heatbonisni ;  and  his  use  shows  that  the  word  had 
come  to  be  u-ied  jrenerallv  ns  a  proper  name. 
MiltOQ  gives  this  name  to  tnc  fallen  angel  who  is 
the  representative  of  impurity  [Par.  Lost,  i.  4U0- 
505:  Par.  Reg.  i\.  150).  A.  E.  Garvik. 

BELIE.~To  belie  is  to  tell  lies  about  a  person 
or  thing,  as  Wis  1"  *  the  mouth  that  belietli 
felayeth  the  soul'  [Karaxt'tvSouat.  in  ref.  to  xara- 
>,a\ia  Miackbiting'  nitMitiuned  before).  Then  'to 
give  the  lie  to,'  '  fontr«<liet,'  as  Jer  5'"  *  They  have 
belied  the  Lord  '  (^Cf,  KV  '  <lcnie<i '). 

J.  IlASTINOS. 

BELIEF  occurs  in  AV  only  2  Th  2"  '  b.  of  the 
truth'  (Gr.  xtorii) ;  t^  which  UV  aAiin  Ko  10"  '  k 
oometb  of  hearing '  [IJr.  wIatii,  AV  '  faith  ').  '  Un- 
belief occurs  freqnoutly,  as  tr"  of  iwttOna  or 
dTwrla..     See  KaITU.  J.  UASTlNtiS. 

BELL. — BelN  as  a  means  of  making  a  public 
eall  seem  to  have  been  niiit«  unknown  in  the 
Mediterranean  world  until  late  Kotnan  times. 
Judging  from  the  great  development  in  Cliina  and 
India,  und  in  Uuddhialic  woiuhip,  it  »eenis  prub- 


Hel>rewa  was  never  by  a  1*1],  l»ut  by  trumiwtst 
tlietite  are  stated  to  be  of  silver  (Nu  l(F\,  and  are 
fchown  aa  a  s[>ecial  part  of  lite  holy  spaiid  ou  the 
arch  of  Titus,  though,  ntrangu  U>  :gty,  the  rnm's 
horn,  shophar,  is  »Lill  u.<«eil  in  i<ynag<tgucj4.  On  a 
small  scale,  tinkling  bells  were  used  l(ir  religious 
purposes  in  post-Exudic  times  in  Egypt,  as  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  they  are  imiy  niiinlioneU  on  the 
IwrdorKuf  t lie  high  [irte*it'sroljetKx2>>*^C'jiovff) ;  and 
the  tinkling  there  was  probably  by  their  striking  Iho 
alternating  poiuegranntes,  rather  than  byadupper. 
The  deitiun  uf  bclu  ami  {miufgranates  is  apparently 
the  old  l!'gyp.  lotus  and  bud  border,  such  a  jiattem 
havini;  lo«t  its  urigina]  nieaning  iu  course  of 
tran»hjr  to  other  lands.  See  AisT.  The  bells  of 
the  horse-H  referred  lo  in  Zee  M*"  (n^W?)  seem  more 
likely  to  l>e  bridles,  as  in  AVm,  as  a  small  hur»)i:-lMHl 
is  not  so  suitable  for  an  iubcripLion  as  the  long  length 
uf  bridle  or  trappings.  Small  bells  of  the  bull  and 
slit  form  were  ui^etl  m  Pal.  in  late  Jewish  limes,  as 
one  was  found  at  Tell  elHesy. 

W.  M.  Flisders  Petbie. 
BELLOWS.~The  only  mentioQ  of  bcHuwu  in 
Scripturi-'is  Jere^iro^).  Deri  vat  mn."  context,  and, 
in  particular,  the  eviclence  of  tho  VSS(L.\X  ^wirVt 
Vulg.  *H//II(f((<ri»m,  Pesli.  jw//j/j6^i,  Targ.  Jon.  zwZ 
O'ri;;,  a  blacksmith's  beIluwii),coniinu  tlie  tro^Utional 
rendering.  'I'here  Ls  no  rcjison  for  »u|i[iosing  tiiat 
'  sineltinff-ovcn '  in  intended,  a^i  has  been  su;-ge»ted 
by  Bezold,  Zcitsch./.  AssyriitL  xi.  448.     We  do  not 


'■L 


domestic  furniture,  the  reference  above  being  in  Ihu 
bellows  of  tho  metal-sniclter.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  tho  bellows  as  used  for  this  purpo^  in 
ancient  Kgyptisgivun  by  Wilkinson  in  his^nc.£'^^/j, 
(1854)  ii.  316.  The  bellows  there  figured  consist  ot  *a 
leather  liag,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  frciti 
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able  tbot   the  use  of  large  bells  is  due  to  the 
fartJicr  Eai^t.    The  means  uf  public  call  aniou^  the 


which  a  large  pipe  exteiuJpri  for  narry-ing  the  wind 
to  the  fire.  They  [the  bellows]  were  M'orked  liy 
the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  wiiii 
one  untler  each  foot,  pressing  tliuai  alternately, 
while  he  nulled  up  each  exhauHted  skiu  with  n 
string  be  lield  in  his  himd.'  The  lube  or  pipu 
seems  to  have  been  of  reed,  'tipjied  nitli  a  melid 
rwint,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  Gre '  (Wilk. 
loc.  cit.).  A.  R.  Jj.  Ke.\>.'edv. 

BELLY.— See  Body. 

BELMAIM  (B<yalM  Jth  7>.  BaA^aJ^  Jth  4').-It 
seems  to  liave  tain  south  of  DuLhan,  but  the  tupu> 
graphy  of  Judith  is  very  dillicult.  liiJcam  in 
Jlanasseh  lay  farther  north  than  Dothan. 

C.  K.  COKDEH. 

BELOVED  is  tho  tr**  of  zra^  'Ahnbh,  to  love ;  or 
iV^  dOdh  (possibly  the  original  uf  "^y^d^tviilh  David) 
used  often  in  Co,  elsewhere  only  Is  t>^  *  a  song  of 
my  b.' ;  or  [ti;]  t/Ad/itd/i,  as  Pa  127'  '  he  giveth 
his  b.  sleep';  or  -yr:}  mnhtnAdh,  only  IIoB  9" 
'  the  b.  fruit  of  their  womU'  And  in  NT  eitbi:r 
dTair^w  or  (most  freq.}  dytxirifrhi.  The  latter  wuril 
has  been  tr*'  'dearly  b.'  in  nine  places  (KV  alwiiyN 
omits  •  dearly '),  and  *  well-beluvetl '  in  thrw 
places  (KV  omits  'well').  *  Dearly  b."  is  found 
in  OT,  only  Jer  12'  'tire  dearly  b.  of  my  soul' 
{nnn*  yidhvihiith,  m  RV).  •  Well-heloved'  is 
found  Ca  1"  (iVi  RV  'beloved'),  Is  5'''"[ii-J  so 
RV).  *  tireatly  b.'  is  given  in  Da 9^  10"-  »  in  ref. 
to  Daniel,  as  tr»  of  nvico  (or  n^n^tj)  hamildMth,  lit. 
'desirable  things,'  thus  9^  '  thou  art  grt-atly  b.'=; 
'  thou  art  a  precious  treasure.'        J.  UASTiNoa. 

BEL8HAZZAR  U  mentioned  in  Dn  as  the  son  of 
Nebnchadrezzar,  and  the  last  reignijig  king  of 
Babylon,  just  on  the  eve  of  its  full,  before  C^tuh. 
The  word  appears  in  tlie  fomis  ■^Mff^s  (Dn  5')  ami 

*  rmm  PD}  to  btote.  Th«  tormation  In  lleb.  d«oot«s  oti 
iTi^tniiiient  or  tool ;  sea  Butli,  StmiinaQidg,  rto  ,  18M,  I  Iffte. 


TSi^ieSj  [Dn  V).  LXX  anil  Th.  read  BoXrwip,  and 
.Ins,  (A  lit,  X.  xL  2)  snys  that  anions  the  Bab.  he  was 
known  as  i»on  of  SofiodfSijKot.  HortKlotua  speaka 
of  bim  as  Labjiictua  U.  son  of  LaLiyuetus  I.  (Ne- 
tuvtiodrezzar),  Xen.  {Cf/rop.  vii.  o.  3)  Hays  that 
itabyloQ  was  token  by  oight  whilo  tiic  inhubitonts 
vera  rtivelliug. 

But  there  is  odq  prolific  Aource  of  InformfttiOEi  for 
this  iiflriini  luid  king,  viz.  the  cuuiiifoim  inscriptions. 
]n  thoso  tve  liml  thul  tho  last  ktni;  uf  Habyluii  \vii>> 
NaVwnidus  {Xa-bii-THiid],  ami  tfmt  Ida  lirfitboru 
son  was  natntsl  BcUhaxzar.    One  nu'tbcKl  of  writing 

the  name  is  as  follows :  J  H^  frJJ  ^  b^^ 

Iiei-3arra-usttr,  'may  Bel  protect  IIih  king.*  lie 
was  tliUA  the  prince-regent  of  the  thrune.  The 
aiilhority  for  tiic»u  Ktatiimcnts  is  lliu  fullmvini'  (in 
Jtawlin«on*a  IV.  Anatie  Jnscr.  i.  68, col.  n.  line  24  f.): 
'and  a«  for  Ftel-fiarra'ti^nr,  the  exalted  6on,  the 
oHVpring  of  my  body,  do  thou  cause  the  adoration 
of  tliy  great  divinity  to  exist  in  his  heart ;  may  he 
not  give  r'ay  to  Bin;  may  ho  bo  aatii^hed  with 
life's  abundance.'  Tlicre  u  no  evidence  that  he 
x\'ua  related  as  granJaou  {ct.  Dn  5"!  U>  the  old 
nionnn:h  and  CTntilar  of  the  new  Bab.  empire. 
Ani^nlin^'  to  the  int^er.  Nabonidna  waaaonof  KabQ- 
l-iUa^-au-ikbL  Rawlinaon  conjecturoe  [Herodot. 
Kssay  viii.  %  25)  that  B.  may  have  been  rehited  to 
Nebuchadrezzar  through  his  uiuther  (Dn  &")>  the 
>vide-awake  cotmsellor  on  that  last  fateful  ni>;ht. 
Si'hrader's  theory  (COrii.  i;i2f.),  that  'fallicr'  is 
ummI  huru  in  the  uroad  signihcAtiun  of  prL-decuwDr 
and  ruler  in  the  crowning  ]>criad  of  BuU  hiittory,  is 
•noie  pl-nwible.  Such  uitage  is  held  by  some  (o  be 
paralleled  by  'John,  ann  of  Omri*  (lanyard's  Ii\scr. 
p.  9s*i;  Raw  I.  M'/f/vol.  iii.  p.  5),  w lien  Jehu  was 
the  extirpator  of  Omri's  dynasty.  (See  on  other 
61  Jo  Sayoo,  JWM  525(1-)  It  is  then  JMst  pmsibic 
tliat  the  writer  of  Dn  intended  only  to  designate 
U.  ftA  a  ftueceMor  of  kin;j  Nebiiehiufrezzar  on  the 
tlinme.  It  Hp[ie»m  fnun  at  leoHt  three  fiontniet 
tftbiete  (Strassmaier,  Bab.  Ttxtc :  Inschriftcn  von 
N'ibonidux,  vuht.  i.  and  iii.,  and  TobletJi,  Noh.  184, 
581,  and  6SS ;  a  tr.  by  Sayce  in  HP.  new  ser.  iii. 
I2i-1^)  that  B.  was  a  man  of  sumc  property,  uud 
Masobligtni  u>  tron-iact  bu-sincHH on  legal  principles. 
(In  one  tulilet  «c  find  thiit  'the  »c<:rctnry  of  B., 
the  Hon  of  the  king,'  N'ubo-3'ukin-akhi,  ]ea»c«  a 
hcmwe  for  a  term  of  three  yejirs,  for  one  and  one- 
half  nntnvh*  of  silver,  subletting  of  the  house 
Iwing  forbidden,  an  well  as  interest  on  the  money. 
Uatol,  'oth^vcar  of  Xabonidus  king  of  Bab.,' i.e. 
B.C.  Wl,  tin  the  second  tablet  facts  of  greater 
interest  apjieor:  'The  sum  of  20  manehfl  uF  silver 
for  wool,  the  property  of  B.,  the  .mm  of  tlie  king. 
whidi  baa  licen  Sionucd  over  to  Iddin-Mitmilurb 
.  .  .  thntngh  the  a^rency  of  Nebo-^abit  the 
steward  of  tlie  liou^e  uf  B.,  the  sod  of  the  king, 
and  the  ttecretaries  of  the  son  of  the  king  .  .  . 
The  house  of  ,  .  ,  the  Persian  and  all  his  property 
in  town  nnJ  country  shall  be  tlio  Hocurity  of  IJ.', 
the  eon  of  the  king,  until  he  tihall  pay  in  full  ihi: 
money  aforesaid.'  Dated,  *  Utli  vear  of  NulK>riiduii 
king'*tof  Bab.],  i.e.  n.c.  545.  On  the  third  tablet. 
a  steward,  Nubo-xabit-idft,  of  the  house  of  B.,  had 
lent  through  a  loanH- broker  a  auni  of  muney, 
ami  taken  flu  security  the  crop*  to  be  grown  near 
Bubylun.  T)atj»d  iit  '  fiabylon,  the  27th  day  of  the 
second  Adar,  the  12tli  year  of  Nabottidus,  klug  of 
Babvlon,"  i.e.  B.C.  S44. 

Tiicre  is  now  ample  evidence  that  thi6  'son  of 
the  king'  held  a  hign  oni<.-c  under  hix  fath>t>r-king. 
On  an  annalistic  taiilet  of  Nal»onldu)>  (cf.  l'inc1i>;K 
in  TSHA  vii.  153  fT.],  Uie  p rime- n; gent,  in  (he  7th 
year  of  his  father'a  reign,  wft«  with  the  anuy  in 
Akknd  with  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdoin.'tho 
king  himself  Ijeiny  in  Temo.  This  describes  the 
same  condition  of  things  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  Uth 


years,  lu  the  17th  year  Cyrus  k-d  his  forcea  &0TOS.s 
the  boundary  linos  of  BaV/vJuuia.  Nabonidus,  'witli 
the  army  stationed  in  Akkad,  attt;mpted  to  defend 
Sippar  against  Lhu  invader.  But  uu  the  14lii  ot 
Taninnix  the  city  fell,  witliout  a  stroke,  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  and  NaboniduH  IIlhI.  Un  the  lOlJi 
the  general  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Gobryan,  entered 
Babylon  'without  hehting.  Neither  during  nor 
after  the  battle  at  bipi«ir  do  we  find  the  name 
of  B.  on  th<>  foiuewhuL  mutilated  and  broken  in- 
tM:riptions  within  our  reach.  By  some  {e.g.  .Schroder) 
he  18  thought  to  have  [icri-sheil  in  a  battle  at 
Akkod ;  ace.  to  others  (aa  Finches  and  llouiucl}, 
he  was  slain  in  the  final  t&king  uf  Babylon. 

LrrcaATVBK.— Add  to  Mvs  rcff.  in  Ui«  article.  Sctinulvr,  007** 
t1.  IJiO,  136:  Saj-cc,  i-VoA  Uahtfrom  Uu  Atu^at  SlonumsitU, 
r.  I'Jd,  uA  tiVM  pp.  497,  lUB.:  Cvctu,  Xfie  I.iqlu  m  Ihe 
llihU  ami  tM  Uoli  Land,  n.  SBSR.;  Karrar,  iJaniri.  p.  2030.; 
and  WliitchoQW  mA  othcni  in  Expai.  Timtr.  iv.  tlM,  v.  41,  W, 
IW,  Z^  3S£,  Ail.    Hm  alaK>  ATL  Uakvuikia.  p  S?!t/>, 

luA  M.  I'mcE. 

BELTESHAZZAK  {->yrc^^3,  BaXrotftf/i),  the  Chal- 
dxan  name  given  to  Daniel  (Dn  V  2*5").  fjpinionn 
ditler  as  to  whether  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
contains  the  name  of  Bel  (male)  or  of  Boltie  or  Uiiat 
(fumalo).  The  latter  view  is  supimrted  by  Sir  II, 
BawUason  and  Sayce,  the  former  by  Canon  Haw- 
linson  (vlnci«n(  Sfonartkia,  iii.  82).  'riioae  who 
derive  the  word  from  Bel  have  explained  it  in 
difi'etent  ways.  (I)  It  is  asserted  thaJt  Bel  ia  here 
a  gunitivu  form,  and  that  far=AU-  (vl^prinee: 
'the  priuce  whom  Bel  favours '  (Ges.).  (2)  The 
word  IS  regarded  as  a  coutraction  for  Bcl-lMtKHim- 
iijrur=:'Bel  protect  his  Life'  (Fried.  Delit^Hch). 
(3)  It  ia  derived  from  Bel,  ^isha  (Heb.  kp's  'a 
secret')  and  Ufur  (iyj)  =  to  guard—the  uompo»ition 
of  the  elements  giving  a  meaning  wliich  might  be 
considered  appropriate  in  the  case  of  L>nniel. 

a.  WaLKEB. 

BEN  (IJ  *  son  ').— A  Levite.  1  Ch  1 J'*.  oniitw-ii  in 
pHrallel  liHt  in  v."  in  both  MT  und  LXX.  The 
latter  omits  it  also  in  the  lirst-named  passage. 

BEN-ABINADAB  {^ij:*;-!!.  AV  'son  of  Abinn- 
dab'i. — (Juu  uf  bolomou'a  commissariat  olUcurs 
(I  K4"). 

BENAIAH  (in;;»,  tr;;?  'J"  hath  bnilt  up').— 1.  Son 
of  Jchoiada,  a  uriost  (see  Jeiioiada)  of  Kabieol. 
a  town  in  the  8.  of  Jodah  (Jos  15^'].  B.  is  an 
exajDpLo  of  the  ailcnt  faithful  6oldicr.  A  '  mighty 
man '  rather  than  a  general,  he  is  nut  apccially  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  David'u  campaii;n.-i,  but  was 
captain  uf  the  bodvgtmrd  of  ('ln^rL-thitHs  [Cnrites, 
2  S  '2^,  Kctliibh,  ci'-i  K  II*)  and  PelethiUis  (2  S  8";. 
The  KVm  'council'  fitr  'guard*  in  2  S  23"  is 
supported  by  the  LXX  and  Vulg..  and  by  1  Ch 
27",  if  WB  read  with  Bertheau  and  (Jraf  '  after 
Ahithophel  wae  Benaiah,  son  of  •Ic-hniada'  (instead 
of  'J.  lOQ  of  B.'}|  as  '  kin^'ti  couuKcIlur.'  He  was 
i-nptain  uf  tlie  host  for  the  third  month,  his 
liuuteuaiit  liciug  bin  sou  Arnniizabatl  (1  Ch  27  ^'). 

Hi»  8i»eciuE  exploit«  iudicato  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary wtivity.  They  are  detailed  in  2  S  23*^* 
(copitfd  1  Ch  11*).  (fi)  *  He  slew  the  two  (sons  of  J 
Ariel  Lof]  -Moab,*  which  probably  means  two  chaju- 
jiions  of  Moabitish  sanctuaries  (Sayce.  JJCM'  m>. 
349,  37«.  But  see  Budde  ad  loc.  in  Haupfs  OT). 
(/')  A  lion  having  been,  in  ninter  tinic,  driven  by 
luingcr  near  human  habitatinufi.and  fallen  intoa  ptt 
or  dry  well,  Benaiah  dettcendcd  into  it  and  killed  Uie 
wild  oeast.  (c)  He  encountered  an  Egj'ptian  cham- 
jiiou  (5  eitliits  high:.  Ch)  who»e  BpL>ar  was  Like  the 
side  of  a  ladder,  wtfi^Xor  5ia;!Jddpai(Ewald,  the  beam 
of  a  brid^^e.  E V  '  like  a  weaver's  beam ').  Benaiah, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  staff,  gnipplal  with  his 
cumbrously  armed  autagonifit,  and  muw  Iiim  with 
hiii  own  Kpear.    These  feats  gave  him  a  place  above 
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'  tlie  thirty,'  and  l&£t  of  tho  second  three  mighty 
men  ;  tho  others  being  Abishai,  and  probably  Jo&b. 
U  is  implied  (2  8  15")  that  he  acrainpauied  David 
in  hi»  llifht  from  Abealoni.  and  he  remained  faith- 
ful tlnriiif;  Admiijivh's  rHbelUoii  (1  K  l*-"-^).  At 
David's  rointiHt  he  njutsttnl  Zuduk  and  Nutlion  iu 
the  coronation  of  liolomon  (vv, **•"•**).  On  this 
ocffliiion  he  makes  a  speech  to  Darid,  which  is 
re-ethoed  by  the  king's  servanls  (v.").  As  chief 
of  tho  iKHlvguanl  hu  i;\L*cuted  Adontiah  (I  K  2^). 
Joiib  (v.'^*l.  Hud  Shiiiici  (v.**).  llo  sacceeded 
Joab  as  captain  of  thv.  Iiuxt  iiiidLT  Sulouion  (1  K  2^ 
i\  2.  (2  S  '2H«,  I  Ch  11")  One  of  I>ftvid's  mighty 
uion,  of  Pirathon  in  Kphraim  (Jg  IG**-"*).  Ho  was 
cAjitain  of  tho  ho>«t  for  the  elovunth  month  (I  Ch 
27'*)-  8.  (1  Ch  4")  A  prince  of  Simeon.  4.  (1  Ch 
1511. »  Kjij  A  Levnte  singer,  in  David's  time,  *of 
the  second  decree,'  who  played  '  with  p-mlteries 
set  to  Alamoth.'  5.  (I  Ch  1*5=*  10")  A  priest,  in 
David's  time,  who  'did  Idovr  \iith  the  trumpets 
before  the  ark."  6.  r2  Ch  2(1")  An  Asaphite  Levite, 
ancestor  of  dahaziel.  7.  (2  Ch  31")  A  Levite,  in 
Hezekioli's  time,  one  ol  the  overseers  of  Iho  dwli- 
cftted  thinKB.  «»  9,  10,  11.  (Ezr  ii>a.»."«)  Vomt 
v!  those  who  'had  taken  ptriin^e  wives.'  In  I  Kn 
93»,  u.  u.  w^  Ilonneas,  Naidus,  Mamdai,  Bonaioj* 
respectively.  12.  {Ezk  11'-")  Father  of  Pelatiah, 
one  of  the  ^  priuocs  of  the  people.* 

N.  J.  D.  WIUTE. 

BEN-AMHI  ("^in?  '  son  of  my  i>eople ')  the  sou  of 
Lot's  yoiin^'ur  daughter.  Aceoriiinj;  to  the  popular 
licb.  tra^litioo,  presen-ed  in  Gn  19**,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ammonite  nntion.  the  f.atlier  of  the 
I*3S  'f"3.  Hot  the  explnn.itioii  in  this  narrative, 
that  'Amnion'  is  equivalent  to  Ilen-ammi,  rests  on 
nu  scientilio  foundntlon,  and,  like  the  derivation 
given  of  Mimb  in  the  same  tunlext,  is  based  on 
the  resemblutice  in  the  soond  of  the  two  worris. 
"The  name  'Ammi,'  which  is  found  in  the  cunui- 
form  inscriptions  as  part  of  the  title  of  Ammonite 
Mivvrei^ns.  c.7.  Aninu-nndab,  has, been  identi- 
fie<l  wil  li  a  deity  {D^rtubourR,  Rev.  Ktude-a  JuivM, 
1881.  p.  l*;3f. ;  Halevy,  J  A  vii.  19,  n.  480  f. ; 
bnt  see  C.niy,  ilch.  frop.  Navxea,  49  f.).  Traces  of 
thin  deity  ore  ]K*rha[»8  to  be  found  in  the  Ueb. 
names  Annuiel,  Anmiinadah,  Ammihud,  Animi- 
sliftddai.  Aworiiing  to  Sayce  [Potr.  Pttl.  p,  2i), 
Ammi  or  Ammo  was  the  natiie  of  the  go<l  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  nntion  :  and  the  snme  seholar 
t-onjertnrcii  that  'oven  the  namo  of  Balaam,  the 
AranueAD  seer,  may  Ite  eoini>onndcd  with  that 
of  the  i^od'  (p.  M).  We  hmi  it  {.\mmi)  in  the 
proper  names  Ijoth  of  H.  and  of  N.-W.  Arabia. 
The  early  Tklincean  inscriptions  of  S.  Arabia  con- 
tain names  like  Ammi-karib>  Ammi-zodika,  and 
Ammi-zaduk  (p.  63}.  Sayoe  mentions  also  the 
Kuhylonian  king  Ammisatana,  and  the  Edoniite 
Ammianslm.  1  lils  gives  a  more  probable  origin 
for  the  name  Ammun  than  the  one  recorded  in 
Gu  19**",  which  has  l>een  said  to  enmnute  from 
racial  hostility.  The  Hebrew  legend  has  probably 
Rltribnted  the  foulness  of  Ammonite  religious 
rites  to  hereditary  taint,  fur  whi<?Ii  a  [tlay  on  lli« 
names  Moiib  and  Ammon  offered  an  explanation. 

U.  E.  RVLK. 

BEN-DEK£R  l^TTl^  **"•  ®^  Deker*:  vl6%  Vnxai 
n,  vlAi  Vfix^^  Luc.,  i*!^  Aaxdp  A.  Deker  perhaj>s 
means  sharju  pirrcinf/  instrufiKtit,  as  in  TahuuJ). 
—Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missuiat  oHicers  (I  K  4").  C.  F.  ByRNKV. 

BENE-BERAK  (pi?  '»}.  Jos  10».— A  town  of 
Dan  near  Jehud  {et'Yehudfyek^,  now  tho  'village 
Un  IbrHJ^;  E.  of  JaflTa.    See  HiVP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiii. 

C.  K.  COSDER. 

BENEFACTOR.— Lk  M^*  only,  '  they  that  ex- 
«Ti-'«  authority  over  them  (the  Gentiles)  are 
called  benefactors.'    Tlie  word  is  an  exaet  ir"  of 


the  Gr.  Evw^i?!,  a  title  of  honour  homo  by  two 
of  tho  Gr.  kings  of  Bgypt  before  Christ's  day, 
I'toiemy  ill.  (B.c.  247-2'2**)  and  I'tolomy  LX. 
:b.C.  147-U7).  lienee  KV  properly  spoils  with 
a  capital,  '  Benefactors.'  J.  Uastinos. 

BENE-JAAKAN  (13;-!  •»)■  —  A  station  in  the 
joiirtieyinpf,  mentioned  No  SS^'^lcf.  Dt  10*,  and 
see  Beekuth-bk-ne-Jaakas).    A.  T.  Cuapuan. 

BENEYOLENCE.-l  Co  7»  only,  '  Ut  the  hus- 
liiunl  ruuder  unto  the  wifa  due  h,  where  b.  is  used 
in  the  HC'use  of  aU'ection.  This  tr",  which  is  duo 
to  Tindalc,  follows  TH  r^f  i^iXofiiy^f  tCvtnop  ;  but 
all  edd.  give  simply  t^  iAf^\iJy,  whence  KV  *hor 
due*;  cf.  Hlieims  Miis  dette.*  The  Gr.  word 
*i3»«o  thos  occors  only  in  Epb  6',  '  goodwill ' 
EV ;  tho  verb  is  found  Mt  G»  'Agree  with  {teSt 
•wrowi-)  thine  adversary  quickly.'     J.  Hastings. 

BEN-CEBER  (ijn*.  AV  'son  of  Geber.'  which 
iwel, — l'alrniiyii)ic  of  one  of  Solomon's  12  wmi- 
niirwariat  oliicers  who  had  cUiirge  of  a  district  N.E. 
of  the  Jordan  (I  K  4'*).  C.  F.  BuESEY. 

BEN-HADAD Cnc-j^, uiij  'AStp.Vcnadadl—'nine 
kings  of  Dniiiascu^  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  OT.  Ben-hndad  1.,  tlie  son  of  Tab-rinimon, 
the  son  of  H<;zi<iti  [":  Uoznn),  wax  bnl>ed  by  Aoa  of 
JiiilnJi,  ^rith  tho  trojistires  of  the  temple  and  palace, 
tci  attack  llaaalia  of  Urael  wliilo  the  Utter  wr«  build- 
ing the  fortress  of  Ramali,  and  thereby  blocking  tlie 
Jewish  high-road  to  the  north.  Asa  iirgcd  that 
there  had  been  alliance  between  his  father  and 
Tab-rimmoo ;  but.  hhi  ^sltl  was  donbtleas  nioro  effi- 
cacinns  in  inducing  Ben-hadad  to  invade  tho 
nurtliern  part  <if  iKniel,  and  so  nhli^  Baafdm  to 
desert  Kiuiiulu  Thereupon  Ana  carried  away  tho 
stone  and  timber  of  Uniiiah,  and  built  with  them 
Geba  and  Mupah  (1  K  12'*-^).  Ben-hadad  11. 
woa  tho  6on  and  succe&Mr  of  Dcn-hailnd  I.  We 
have  an  account  of  his  war  with  Aliab,  and  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Satiiaria,  in  1  K  'i>).  Thirty-two 
kings  arc  said  to  have  been  his  viutsals  or  allien. 
He  was,  however,  signally  defeated  at  Apliek,  and 
compelled  to  restore  the  cities  taken  by  his  father 
(I  K  ^)**),  OS  well  as  to  miint  the  Iftniclites  a 
bar-aar  in  Dnnia-icns.  At  a  later  period  Bcn-Iiadad 
again  besieged  Samaria ;  bnt  a  panic  fell  upon  his 
army,  and  they  Hed,  liclicviiig  tliat  tlie  king  of 
Israel  had  hired  a'^ain^t  tlicm  'the  kings  of 
rhp.  IlittiUsanil  the  kings  of  the  Kgjptians  (2  K 
7*-'|.  Having  fallen  ill,  Ben-hadad  afterwards 
sent  Ha/^'iel  to  the  prophet  Ellsha,  who  had  come 
to  DamnK-us,  to  asK  whether  he  should  recover ; 
but  the  resolt  of  the  mission  was,  that  on  the 
following  day  Hazael  smothered  his  master  and 
aei^d  the  crown  (2  K  8^"").  Ben-had&d  in.  wa.-* 
tho  son  of  UazacI,  and  lust  the  IsntelitiHh  conquests 
that  his  fatlier  liad  made.  Tlirice  did  Jom^h  of 
Israel  'smite  him,  and  recovered  tii«  cities  of 
I*nior(eK  I3»). 

Ben-hadatl,  'son  of  the  go<I  Hodad,'  is  a 
Ilebraiwd  fonn  of  the  Aram.  Bar-hodnd,  which 
appears  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  Bnr-hodnd 
and  Bir-dndda.  Itur-hadad  was  n  prince  of 
northern  Mesopotamia,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Awur-nafir-pal,  and  Bir-dudda  is  mentioned  by 
As.sur-bani-ptt!  as  a  north  Arabi.in  prince  [WAJ 
iii.  24.  10).  Hadad,  Dndda,  or  Pad,  and  Addu, 
are  stated  by  the  cuneiform  lexical  tablets  to  bo 
variant  forma  of  the  same  divine  name,  the  god 
Hadad  being  further  identified  in  them  with  Bmi- 
inon.  But  it  would  *eem  that,  like  Hadad,  Bar- 
liadad  was  also  a  divine  name,  and  denoted  tlie 
younger  deity  whom  the  Syrians  associated  with 
tiis  father,  the  sun-goil.  A  Bab.  contract,  dated 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Nabonidos  {ac.  647J,  relates 
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to  a  certain  Syrian  calleil  Itar-Iimiiul-nutltmi,  who 
li&J  adopted  ii&T-hado'l-ainar  as  a  sun.  As  ttie 
Jawa  Ifobnusod  fiar-hndad  into  ftcn-hndnd,  m> 
tlie  Uabylonians  chaoged  it  into  Ablt-hadod,  abii 
being  the  Babylonian  word  for  '  fton,' 

It  follows  frnm  thin  thn.t  Har-liadod  or  Jktn- 
hadad  caiinot  liuve  \tevn  (tie  full  name  of  a  kiiii^. 
jVnd  the  A*«yr.  inscriptions  prove  tliat  audi  waw 
tbo  case.  Tliey  have  uuicli  lo  tell  ««  aUmt  Ik-n- 
litulad  II.,  whom  they  call  Dad-idri,  the  Ilebraised 
furin  of  which  is  found  in  the  OT  as  Uadad-ezer. 
In  ILC.  853  I>iui-idri  and  his  allies  were  utt4.^rly 
defeated  at  Karkar  on  the  0rout«3  by  Shalntaii 
eser  II.  of  Aiiityria.  The  king  of  Damancus  had 
liroii;;lit  into  llio  field  l^tK)  chariots,  1'200  borsot), 
and  2<),00()  innn ;  liis  allien  wore  IrkliuUni  of 
Haraath.  with  70<>  chariot*,  Tft)  hnrsHs,  and  lU.IHHt 
men  ;  Ahab  of  liirael,  with  2CKKJ  cbarii»t«  and  lO.LMHt 
men;  the  Knans,  from  the  Gulf  of  Anlioob,  wilh 
600  men  ;  1000  Egyptian* ;  10  chariots,  and  lO.OuO 
men  fmtii  the  land  ui  Irka.uat(Arka] ;  SlaLinu-ba/i.1 
of  ArvaAJ  with  200  men;  200  men  from  I'saiiut 
{near  Tyre) ;  Adoni-baaJ  of  Lht  Sinites  with  10,0u«l 
men!  Gindibii  tlio  Arab  witli  KKX)  camels,  atid 
Daaah&  the  son  of  Hchob  of  Amnion  with  more 
titaji  100  men.  The  bixttto  must  hare  l>cen  foufi'ht 
biiortlv  before  AhaVs  death  and  his  final  rupture 
with  UCD-hatlad  (I  K  'J'J''').  Shalmnnc&er  atotoe 
in  one  pa.4sage  that  2ii,G0O — in  another  paaaage 
HjOOO — of  the  c'uemv  were  left  dead  on  the  ticM. 

Five  years  latur  Dad-idri  Wiva  a^ain  dufuated  by 
Shalmaiiener,  and  In  H.C.  S4r>  .Slialiiiatmxer  Bnlun-M] 
Syria  with  120,(100  men  and  overthrew  the  coiii- 
biQcd  forccn  of  Dad'iiJri,  Irkliulini,  and  '  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  coast  of  tbe  up[>er  and  lower  sea.' 
ProTeiftar  Sotirader  in  doubtlcNs  rif;ht  in  thinkiuK 
that  by  the  latter  expression  ore  meant  the  I'liti:- 
riician  nrjd  north  Syrian  porUnns  of  the  Mediter- 
ranefin.  Four  years  later  Shalinaneser's  opponent 
io  Damascu*!  woii  Ua£tK.O,  no  that  L>ad-idn  (Ucn- 
hadad-ezer)  initat  have  died  between  B.C.  ^5  and 
841.  A.  H.  Savce. 

BE!l-HA!L(''*T75  '  son  of  might ').— A  prince  sent 
by  JeiiiOMiiajihat  to  teach  in  tlio  citiea  of  Judiih 
(2Ch  17").    (ButieeGray,^(!6.i'r.-.Va»w*,05,23l.j 

BEN-HANAM  (I)>n9  *^n  of  a  gracious  one  '}.— A 
nuuiof  Judab(I  Ch4»J. 

BEN-HE3BD   (ipTP,   AV  *Bon   of  Hosed'  [= 

'  kindness']  |. — P«troiiyniie  of  one  <if  Solomon's 
tweU-e  i-oniiiiissariat  ofliccrs  who  had  trliarye  of  a 
district  in  Judah  (»  K  4^").  C,  K.  BuRNEV. 

BENINU(>v;3,  perhaps  'ourBon'). — One  of  tfaoac 

who  scaJinl  thu  covctiout  (Neh  iO^), 

BENJAMIN  (|'9:;3,  or  more  tiBually  p;^  hin- 
ySmin,  '  ttoo  of  the  riutit-hajid,'  UtPinfuip). — 1.  The 
Youngest  of  the  »on«  ofJacob.  He  was  bom  betvveen 
Bethel  and  Ephrath,  and  Rni-hpl  dieil  in  pivin;; 
him  birth.  As  ehe  wa»  at  the  pcjint  of  denth  shy 
named  him  licn-oni  {'i^*-]^  'son  of  my  sorrow,' 
hXX  ilii  &Si:-yj]%  fiov),  but  Jacob  changed  it  to 
Buujamin,  proluibly  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  of  tlie 
name  Benoni  (Gn  36**).  He  and  Jutteph  were  full 
brotln;rs,thp.y  being  theonlvflonsof  Jacob  by  Kachel, 
nnj  he  wa«  tne  only  aon  o?  Jacob  born  in  Canaan. 
That  he  18  enumerated  by  P  among  the  sons  Iwm  in 
roiidan-aram  (Gn  35^'^)  need  not  be  pressed.  At 
the  time  of  tbo  famine  {tin  41itf. )  Joseph  insisted 
that  he  shonld  come  down  uitli  his  brethren  on  their 
Bt'fond  visit  to  Kgypt  to  buy  corn.  Jacob  'm  nioHt 
n-Iuetant  to  tientF  hini,  but  'JiidaU  (according  to  J, 
Ueiil>en  according  to  E)  atiswfra  for  hi.s  siifety. 
and  he  eoe«.  On  hitt  arrival,  according  to  E,  .lost-ph 
mnkea  nimaelf  known  to  bis  brethren,  and  given  li. 


300  ijici'os  of  Hilvor  and  live  change-  of  raiment. 
According  to  J,  he  gives  li.  a  nn-ss  live  times  aa 
large  a*  tnat  given  to  the  others ;  then  brings  theui 
baclc  after  their  departure,  and  threatens  to  keep 
U.  as  hU  slave  becauAc  the  silver  cup  is  found  in 
hifi  Rack ;  and,  moved  by  the  elof]iient  appciil  of 
Judab,  declares  wlio  lie  i».  At  this  lime  B.  is 
r(tpre8fntetl  as  quite  young,  'a  little  one,' and  the 
pet  of  the  family  (Gn  44*').  But  in  Gn  4(J*^'  he  ia 
Rpoken  of  as  the  father  of  ten  fconi*,  who  are  un- 
questionably regarded  as  going  down  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob(Gu  4*^").  There  is  no  need  to  reconcile 
these  incompatible  views,  as  the  latt-er  belongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  strata  in  tiio  Hex.,  being  proWbly 
duo  to  K. 

It  in  held  by  many  modem  critics  that  B.  is  not 
a  liLst.  c)iarart«r,  but  the  eponymims  Hnce»t.<tr  of 
the  tribe.  If  so,  tlio  account  in  Gn  will  throw 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  tribe.  The  trihal 
iiyBtt;m,  as  we  have  it  m  the  biblical  historj',  is 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  conijuust  uf  Canaan. 
Original  ly  t  liere  wcire  Leah  tribes  and  Uacliel  tribes. 
T<»  t-liu  latter  Wlonged  the  tribe*  groujrt-d  under  the 
name  of  Bilhuh,  and  the  triba  of  JoHcph,  To  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  it  wonid  seem  that  B.  originally 
1>clongcd,  but  Ix^came  a  distinct  tribe  earlier  than 
Maoassch  and  Ephraini,  which  were  always  rocog- 
Discd  as  belonging  to  Joseph,  while  B.  waa  regarded 
as,  like  Joseph,  a  eon  oi  Jacob.  But  we  find  a 
trace  of  the  earlier  view  in  2  S  liP,  where  Shimui, 
a  Uenjamite,  spoaks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
huuHO  of  Joiiepn.  It  is  aliw  probable  that  B.  wmt 
the  latest  formed  of  the  tribes,  except  Epbraim  and 
Munasseh  ;  and  the  record  of  the  bLrtli  in  Canaan 
ilrn  Uo"')  ha.  remiaiHccnco of  tliis  formation  after 
tlio  «miim;st. 

The  territory  of  the  trilie  adjoined  that  of 
Kpliraim.  It^  liinitii  and  Uiu  ton  hh  iti  it  aru  given 
in  Jos  18'*'*^,  a  i>o«ftagc  which  Udongs  to  the  iato 
document  P.  Accordmg  to  this,  it  was  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  tha  Jonlon,  on  the  N.  by  a  line  passing 
from  Jordan  by  Jericho  on  ttie  N.  to  Bethel,  ana 
thence  to  Beth-horon  ;  on  the  W.  by  a  line  parsing 
from  Betli-horon  to  Kiriath-JKirim  ;  and  on  the  8. 
by  a  linK  rwaching  from  Butb-horon  to  the  N,  bay 
at  the  Salt  Sea,  kce|iing  Jerus.  on  the  N.  Twenty- 
six  towns  are  mentioned,  the  chief  of  whifh  are 
Jericho,  Itethol,  Gebn,  Gibeon,  Bamah,  Mizpeh, 
Jei'UBalem,  Gi1>cath,  and  Kiriath.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  all  theRe  towns  properly  belonged 
to  B.  Bethel  ia  regarded  by  Jg  1^  as  lielonging  to 
'  the  IioufW  of  Joseph,'  and  it  cerlaiiily  ItL'loii^d  tu 
Uie  N.  kingdom,  though  tliis  does  not  preclude  the 
view  that  it  wa.-*  in  the  territorj'  of  B.  The  cafle  of 
Jerns.  is  somewhat  sLnalar.  It  stood  near  tha 
border  line  that  divided  B.  from  Judah,  and  tho 
Jews  spoke  of  the  temple  iUelf  as  in  B.,  while  its 
court«  were  in  Judali.  Till  tlie  time  of  David  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebii.-<itei^  There  are 
(tome  indicationii  that  bnffiru  thu  E.\ile  Jerua.  wiut 
reckoned  to  Judah.  Thus  (Jer  37'^)  'Jeremiah 
went  forth  out  of  Jeni<)alem  to  go  into  the  land 
of  B.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  tho  blessing  of 
MoiKs,  tho  temple  is  cortainlr  regarded  oa  in  B.  : 
'  Of  B.  he  said,  I'he  beloved  oi  the  Lonl  shall  dwell 
in  iiafety  by  him ;  bo  coveretli  him  all  the  day 
long,  and  lie  dxvelletli  betweeiri  bit*  >houI(liTs' 
(Dt  33'=).  Jer  li^'Hee  for  safety,  ye  chiUlrcn  of 
B.,  out  of  the  ntidatof  Jerua.,'  ha^  little  bearing  on 
the  point. 

The  character  of  the  country  was  fitted  to  breed 
a  race  of  hardy  warriom  rather  than  pooecful 
agriculturists.  The  level  of  the  coontry  was  moro 
titan  'MM  ft.  a1>ove  the  sea,  and  it  was  studded 
with  niaiiy  hills.  G,  A.  Smith  has  thus  dcscril't'd 
it:  'A  dewilat*  and  fatiguing  extent  of  ro(!ky 
platforms  and  riilgert,  of  mfKtrland  Ktrewn  witH 
boulderK,  and  fields  of  shallow  noil  thickly  mixeil 


with  Btone,  tliey  are  a  Ime  border, — more  6t  for 
the  buildiD};  of  Uaixieni  than  the  ciillivation  of 
food'  {Hut.  Geog.n.  2W)).  Thin  liiul  iU  inHuence 
on  the  clmnictLT  of^  the  tribe,  which  is  graphically 
depicted  in  tho  bleasin^  of  Jacob:  'I),  is  a  wolf 
tfaixt  mvineth:  in  the  morninu  lie  »liall  devour 
the  prey,  and  Dt  uvcn  he  tthnll  divide  the  Hjioit ' 
(Gn  49").  And  the  character  of  the  land  helpud  B. 
to  play  it«  nift(^ilicent  part  in  the  warfare  a^'ainsi 
tho  i'hiliBtincs,  Several  imnonant  roads  ran 
through  it  towards  Jndnh  ana  Jonu.,  and  tUeso 
were  vomiunndcil  by  its  fortreseee.  Michmosh, 
Geba,  Kaiiiah,  Adaia,  Glbcon,  formed^  'a  line  of 
defence  that  wa«  vuUd  agaLD<)t  tho  Aij&Ion  and  Ai 
EBoents,  as  M-ell  ok  nguiiiftt  the  !«vul  approach  from 
the  N.'  (Smith.  JUjiL  (ieog.  p.  '2!)1),  while  Betliel 
eommands  tlie  routes  from  Gophna  niul  Shechem, 
and  *a  road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  through  the 
passes  of  Mt.  Ephraiin.*  From  the  £.  and  >V. 
sides,  passes  strike  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
those  on  the  E.  side  bein;,'  nnu-h  XXiu  nioro  diJliciilt. 
Through  ( he  wexteru  [hismus  the  rhiii»tiuea  de- 
lirercd  their  attncks  against  the  trilte. 

The  hiHtorv  of  B.  is  important  till  the  time  of 
8anl  only.  The  tribe  took  part  in  the  caninoign  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  against  SUem  (Jg  5"}.  Tho 
narrative  in  Jc  19-21  lOso  falls  in  tlie  period  of  the 
Jud)^c8,  but  colls  for  special  discnssion.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  tho  Philistine  op^ession  that  the 
createst  work  of  B.  was  done.  The  narrative  is 
in  parts  concise  and  obscure,  so  that  tho  exact 
ilevelopnient  of  events  is  hard  to  follow.  Rut  the 
nioveinenl  fur  Lliu  deliverance  of  Israel  that  proved 
lUtiuiately  successful,  seems  to  have  ori;j:inated  in 
B.  The  anointing  of  a  king  was  for  the  breaking 
of  the  Philiittiue  yoke,  and  no  wa»  selected  from  the 
tribe  of  U.  And  it  was  witlun  B.  itoelf  that  the 
movement  for  freedom  be^an.    (See  Sal']..) 

On  the  death  of  Saul,  his  own  triiw  B.  naturally 
remained  fnithfnl  to  ni»  house.  The  army  of 
Ishbosheth,  commanded  by  Abner,  seems  to  have 
consisted  cluetly  of  Benjamitcs.  In  the  ferocious 
combat,  when  twelve  men  of  Ahn«r  engoi^ed  twelve 
of  Joab's  army,  the  foruicr  ore  t>|)oRen  of  as 
'twelve  for  B.'"(2  S  2"),  and  Abner'n  soldiers  are 
referred  to  as  *the  children  of  B.'  (2*).  In  the 
snlwenucnt  ne^'otiations  between  Daind  ond  Abner, 
special  mention  Is  made  of  B.  apnrt  from  the  rest 

01  Urael  [ '  and  Abner  had  communication  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the 
ears  of  B. :  and  Abner  went  also  to  sjn^nk  in  the 
e*rs  of  David  in  Hcliron  all  that  MH>niLii  gixid  to 
Uratl  and  tothe  whole  houwj  of  B./SS-T'"').  After 
I»hW»heth  had  Wen  murdered  hy  two  Benjaniites, 
Da»i<l  bocnme  king  over  tho  whole  of  Israel.  But 
the  hate  of  him  woa  not  dead  in  B.  When  ho  tied 
from  Jerus.  on  the  occasion  of  .Absalom's  rebellion, 
it  was  a  UonirnnilG  of  the  house  t,i  Saul,  .Shiuiei, 
who  pnrsQcd  iilm  with  curses  {'1  S  !(>*).  And  whtii, 
through  David's  unwi»e  puriLiIily  for  Judnh,  dit*- 
putc  arose  between  the  latter  and'tJie  other  triheH, 
It  wa*  a  BeniumitR,  8heb«,  who  raised  tlie  standard 
of  revolt  (2  S  19.  20). 

It  is  thereforu  natural  to  expect  that,  when  the 
revolt  took  plate  fiuin  Itehohoam,  B.  aliimld  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  seoedinp  trilx«,  ami  not  with 
Jodah.  It  is,  however,  slalpd  (.'xpliritly  in  H)me 
pUBaKe^.  that  B.  remained  with  Judah  (1  K  12*''*^, 

2  Ch  11»'  "^  »  W  15'-  "  etc.).  But  there  are  other 
passages  which  i»oint  another  wav.  Thus  in  1  K  12* 
WB  read  '  tliere  \\a»  none  that  followed  tlie  house 
of  David  bnt  tho  tribe  of  Judoh  only.'  The 
prophecy  of  Aliijoh  is  a  little  ambignons ;  tho 
garment  Is  rent  into  twelve  pieces,  of  whieh  ten 
are  given  to  Jerobcmm  with  tlie  explanation  that 
he  is  to  have  ten  tril>e#i.  But  the  houiie  of  David 
is  to  have,  not  two  tribes,  bnt  one  0  K  1 1"""'}.  If 
Leri    i»   omitted,   and    Ephraim    and   l^Ianaaseb 
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counted  as  one  trilie,  Israel  would  consiiit  of  eleven 
tribes,  and  B.  would  then  be  rockoned  among  the 
ten  trilip-5.  The  trnth  is,  probably,  that  B.  as  a 
whole  joined  the  revolt.  But  owing  to  its  noamess 
to  Jmlah.  and  csDoeiallr  to  tho  fact  that  Jenu., 
the  capital  uity  of  JndaJi,  was,  oven  if  not  wholly 
in  B.,  yi-x  on  (he  bonier,  the  S.  part  of  the  trihe 
can  hanlly  have  csca]ie<l  union  with  Judah.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  N.  kingdom,  the  territory  of 
U.  largely  fell  int<j  the  hand»  of  Jndah,  and  many 
Bonjamicos  are  mentioned  among  tho&o  who  re- 
turawl  from  exUe.  The  Apostle  Paul  belonged  to 
this  trihc. 

Ona  incht<:nt  in  thn  hUtory  of  the  tribe  fau  been  left  for 
MrpimU  cnuRiaation.  Tlib  b  thn  outnge  kt  Giheali.  uiH 
■ImcMt  «Dtin)  tleatruction  ol  B.,  In  consequencB  of  Its  aupiKtn  ol 
Um  pOTpttnton  (Jir  lt)-21).  'HienumtlvwM  It  ilvxla  wvaentl 
lonipenUc  difDcullick.  Thma  a,n  chkSy  to  ba  Iouim  In  tht 
BccouDt  of  th*  war  vitb  B.  (Jf  SOJi  linul  \a  wvAea  of  M 
%  '  CDD^rtgaUon,'  and  i«pTac«nt«l  as  aoUtiff  tontliw  u 
cmt>  m»n,  nnHko  everythinff  »I«e  ««  know  of  the  Mtriod.  TTi« 
sue  ol  Lhc  anuy  raiircd  (luO.OQO)  la  qull«  Incredible,  And  the 
tndilfntt  of  the  ramjwign  do  Imb  an.  B,  with  26,700  duttroya 
In  two  din-B  1>J,000  JitnkclJtca,  but  docs  not  lose  &  tingle  man. 
On  the  lhir*1  Am  tho  vhole  tribe  of  B.  Is  dMtroj-ed.  wiUi  the 
txctrpUou  of  600  mciL  The  d&te  ^iven  for  ihls  \m  n|pie ;  U  la 
nicl  to  hAve  t>een  In  Ute  A%y%  of  Phinehas,  the  ipwkImd  of 
Aaron.  ThLi  cli&ptcr  preecnu  doae  polntA  ol  contact  with  P  In 
the  Hex.  Critic*  ore  geocrtjly  Agr*^  Ih»t  It*  npTeaaiiiatiOfM 
arc  on  that  accouot  unhiatoricaL  Hut  It  la  a  matter  of  dlHfMit* 
n-hftlier  tbU  judtcinoot  Aoiild  be  paraed  on  the  whole  •Uiry. 
Somo  {e.g.  WeUhauacn)  regard  It  as  a  poct-ex.  Action,  intemlrd 
to  tJiraw  dlacredlt  on  Snui  and  bla  tribe  and  tbmlly.  Thv  out- 
rage takea  place  In  Qibeah,  a  place  apedallj  ctmoMAtfi  wtth 
SauI;  and  that  it  JaperoetratwIonaLeyltelnuriaaBa  labeinoge- 
nea ;  wbUe  the  InhoapiLable  character  of  tbe  tnhabiuuiu  ooroi* 
out,  not  only  ia  their  dtignicerul  conduct,  but  in  Uin  fauM.  that 
the  ootj'  man  who  oSen  entertainment  !■  not  a  native  of  the 
place.  Haul'a  tribe  conecuta  to  Ui«  cnniii,  anal  n;tu>es  to  eur- 
reader  tbe  author*  of  It.  Jab*ah<filead,  wbldi  Saul  hid  re*- 
cued  from  the  Ammonilea,  aad  wtioee  tnhatMta.iiU  had  rcecued 
Saul's  body  from  the  I'hIL,  la  the  only  plaoe  vrhloh  did  not  fotii 
in  Uie  helj  war  atf»ln*t  B.,  and  la  deatroycd  for  Uila.  The 
dclAiU  alio  recall  tnie  conduct  of  the  men  of  Sodom.  It  is  true 
tlikt  tlie  co)nflden««  wiUi  poinU  in  Saul't  hotury  are  v«r> 
atrikiiig.  Vet  it  It  ilitlloulc  to  realat  the  conviction  tiiat  there 
niuat  be  a  hist.  b<ui>  Icr  ch*.  19  and  £1,  and  for  so  rauoh  of  oh. 
"it  am  relate*  the  exU-nuioatwo  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe. 
That  the  whole  of  lanel  took  part  coanoc  be  tnoiutolned ; 
perhape  Juil&ti  C20>9),  to  which  the  muidered  womui  bc^onsed. 
took  uie  chief  part  in  inflicting  ven^eanoe.  Bee  'ilooni,JvdgtM, 
in  loe.),  who  ar^fuee  forcibly  tor  tho  view  taken  here. 

2.  A  great-grandson  of  Iknjamin  (I  Ch  7").  3. 
One  of  thoMe  who  ha<I  marriwl  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr  10",  prob.  same  as  B.  of  Xeh  3"  12**), 

A.  S.  Peaks. 
BEMJAMIN,  GATE.— See  Jerusaleu. 

BENO  (ij?  'his  Ron').— In  both  .\V  and  ItV  a 
|iruiH.T  name  in  1  Ch  24^  ^,  hut  we  should  perhaps 
render,  *of  Jaazinh  Au  son,  oven  tho  sons  of 
Merari  by  Jaazioli  hUson'  [Orf.  Hrb.  Lex.  a.v.). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

BENONI.— See  Benjamix. 

BEN-ZOHETH  (,in^rj?).— A  man  of  Judah  (1  CIj 
4"),    The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt. 

BEON  Ki'j^),  Nu  SS'.— See  Baai^Mkon. 

BEOR  (i^ir?  'a  burning.'  B*iip).— 1.  Father  of 
BiUaam,  Na  22*  24«-»  J.  Jos  24"  E  (LXX  omits), 
alsoNu31».  DtSa*.  Jos  13«  Mic  6».  2  P2'»(B«sor, 
AV  and  BVm).  2.  Father  of  Bela.  king  of  l^om, 
Gn  36»  J.  I  Ch  I".  G.  H.  Batteiusbv. 

BERA  (n?,  etym.  and  meaning  nnknown). — 
King  of  Sodom  at  time  of  Chodorlaomcr's  invoaicn 
(Gn  14'). 

BERACAH  (^71?  •  blessing,'  AV  Berachah).— One 

of  SuuI'h  brethren  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Ch  l'»). 

BERACAH,  Valley  {ny^),  fi  Ch  20"  only.— 'The 
valley  of  bteasiiig,'  vrhare  Jelioahaphat  gave  tliiuiks 
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for  victory  over  the  Ammomt'es,  MoabiteR»  cind 
Edomit«ii,  who  bod  marchud  from  £nge<li  to  Tekoa 
j,ry  xaij  xho  name  snrviros  at  the  ruin  lirtikUt 
on  the  main  road  from  Jenuuilem  to  Uebron,  weat 
of  Tokoa.  See  farther  in  Koliinaon,  Bii  ii.  189 ; 
ThomMn,  LajidandHook.i.^^'i;  G.  A.  Smith,  ^m^. 
Gtog.  oflioiy  Land, 372;  un6.SWP  vol. iii.  sheet  xxi. 

C.  R.  Co.VDEK. 
BERAIAH  (rrNi?  '  J*  bath  created ').— A  man  of 
Benjamin  (1  Ch  b^}. 

BEREA  (Btp^a,  1  Mac  d*}.— Soe  Bkiice:a. 

BEREAVE,  notv  rcstrtclcd  tit  the  loss  of  relatives 
or  friymlrf,  oiiue  meant  to  Jeprivo  of  any  potwession. 
Thus  Eo  4'  '  For  wliom  do  1  labonr,  and  b.  (RV 
'deprive,*  Heb.  -CP?)  my  bouI  of  good  I'  In  this 
sense  '  bereft,'  an  alternative  past  tense  and  post 
ptcp.  wth  ■  bereaved,'  is  still  used.  Bereft,  not 
in  AV,  ia  (fiven  bv  RV  at  1  Ti  6»  •  !>.  of  the  trntli ' 
(AV  'desiitate,  dr.  a.vt<rTtpri^vQt).  UV  also 
intro«lni:ea  bereavement,  Tk  49**  '  The  children  of 
thy  b.'  [vh^  ';|.  that  is,  sayti  Cheyue,  who  adopts 
the  same  rendering,  'those  bora  ivliile  Zion 
thonght  herself  bereft  of  aU  her  children ' ;  AV 
*  the  children  wbioh  tliou  xhalt  have,  after  thou 
hafit  lost  the  otljer ').  RV  iritrodnc*:^  further  the 
very  rare  word  bereaver,  Exk  S(l"  '  a  h.  of  thy 
nation,'  of  wliii:h  the  lutt'»t  example  found  by  Oxf. 
£na.  Diet,  is  in  W.  Hall,  ^fan'»  Gt.  Enetntj  (1624): 
'  Uf  Boulfl  and  liodie'a  goo<l  heo's  a  bereaner.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

BERECHIAH  (n;?!?,  abbrev.  from  »a:3-j5'  'J' 
Uesseth').— 1.  Father  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  G*  AV 
Bcraehiah).  2.  Son  of  /o.rnbWibid  (I  Ch  3»).  3. 
Father  of  Mcshnllam,  one  of  Neliemiali'tt  chiefs 
(Neh  3*-»  6").  4.  A  l^evite  guard  of  the  ark  (1  Ch 
9"  15»).  8.  Father  of  the  jiroiihet  Zecbariah  (Zee 
V).  6.  An  Kphraimite  chiet  (2  Ch  28").  See 
Gknkalogt.  J.  A.  Belbie. 

BERED  (Person).— See  Rkchsr. 

BERED  (Tij  *hailV),  On  IG'^).— 1.  A  place  be- 
tween  Bcerehcbaand  Beerlahai-roi.  The  Targnm 
of  psondo- Jonathan  idcntiiios  it  witli  Halu?a, 
now  Ijalasah,  the  Elnsa  of  Ptolemy,  where  tbere 
are  extensive  rains  13  miles  south  of  Becr»hel>a. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  EIuMa  in  this  era  ia 
piven  by  Robiniion,  i.  2iJl,  2<)2.  Jerome  Riiy«  tlm 
inhabitants  in  hia  time  called  it  Bareo.  Pos-tibly 
this  was  the  correct  name,  as  Huch  a  change  w 
not  likely  to  occur  in  speeeli,  but  could  very 
oa*ily  indeed  be  made  in  writing  by  the  change 
of  1  into  1.  At  ffal<isaJ%  there  ia  a  distinct  bend 
on  Uie  bills  and  tlie  valley  between  them,  such 
aa  might  most  naturally  8iig"cst  the  name  T^a 
'a  knee.*    See  map  m  Truinbuir«  A'^rfwA  Bamea.  ; 

A.  Hbnuhrson. 

BERI  (Ii,  pQrhap«=nK3.  Ox/.  Ihb.  Lex.,  and 
connected  with  -.kf  *a  well'}.— A  division  of  the 
Asberite  clan  Zophali,  1  Cb  1^.     See  Bkiutks. 

\V.  II.  Bkskett. 

BERIAH  (J^V*^?). — The  etymology  is  quite  un- 
certain, the  root  tna  not  Iwiiig  useil  in  Hebrew. 
The  roAt  occurA  in  Arnhie  in  llm  Hcnsed  of  mount, 
excel,  bs  mvni/ieent.  The  name  may  have  meant 
distinmiuhed,  hero,  or  ehi^ttun.  'the  statement 
in  1  Ch  T'^  that  Bcriah  2  was  so  called  '  because  it 
went  evil  (ains*  lit.  'in  evil'}  with  his  house,'  in- 
dicates what  the  nume  in  course  of  time  may  have 
come  to  Huggest,  and  does  not  give  its  original 
etymology.  1.  A  son  of  Axhrr,  and  tk*  clan 
diseendca  from  him.  Gn  4C"  [P,  probably  lato 
stratam),  Nu  20"-^*  (P),  1  Ch  7"- «  include  B. 
among  the  sons  of  Asher,  and  make  him  the 
ancestor  of  the  clans  of  Heber  and  Malcliiel,  wlio 
are  mentioned  m  his  sons.     In  the  LXX,  how- 


ever, of  Nu  26*  (LXX  ^)  the  clause  '  of  the  sons 
of  Boriah '  is  omitted,  probably  by  an  overKight* 
to  that  llebor  and  Malchiol  appear  aa  direct  de- 
Bceudants  of  Asher.  In  Nu  20**,  B.  is  the  ancestor 
of  ■  th«  clan  of  the  Berlltes '  (*;•*:;■?  rr.^).  2.  A  son 
of  Ephmim,  and  a  clan  dtseendfA from  him.  Thi» 
clan  in  later  times  iiiclutUd  Inrijr.  Bftijaviite  elements. 
B.  ia  not  included  in  the  liat  of  Ephraimitic  clans  in 
Nu  20*-"  (P) :  but  in  1  Cb  V*""  we  read,  'And 
the  sons  of  Ephraim ;  Sbuthelab,  and  Bered  his 
Mjn,  and  Tebatli  his  son,  and  Eleadah  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  Hon,  and  Zabod  Lis  son,  and  Shuthelali 
his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gatb 
that  were  Imm  in  the  land  kIcw,  botanic  they  canio 
down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  j\nd  Ephraim,  their 
father,  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  come 
in  to  comfort  bim.  Ajid  he  went  in  to  Ills  wife,  and 
tthe  conceiv(.-d,  and  ho  called  his  name  B.,  because  it 
M  out  evil  with  his  house.'  The  mention  of  Ephraim 
at  lir«t  sight  suggests  that  thlii  episode  occurred  at 
the  Iwnuning  uf  the  sojourn  in  Cgypt ;  bat  Ezer 
and  Elcad  appear  to  be  brothers  of  the  second 
Shuthclah,  ana  six  generations  are  mentioned  be- 
tween tlxem  and  Ephruim.  They  came  dmvn  to 
(lath,  prcttumobly  from  the  neighbouring  highlands 
of  Ephraim.  'l^pliraim'  and  '  hia  bruthrcii '  can 
scarcely  mean  tlie  palriarcliit,  who  livt^d  and  died 
in  Eg\'pt.  Actual  sons  of  Epliiium  muat  have 
come  A-om  EgjTit,  across  the  di^hUt,  i»a»t,  I'hil.  and 
Can.  towns.  A  simple  and  probable  explanation 
seema  to  be  that  the  chronicler  is  UHing  a  natural 
and  common  (uf.  Jg  21'-*)  tigiiro  to  describe  the 
distreaa  ia  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  two  of  it* 
clans  were  cnt  off,  tlio  sympathy  of  the  ncigbboor. 
ing  tribes,  and  the  fact  that  a  new  elan  lk;riah  was 
formeil  to  replace  those  tlmt  were  cut  otl'.  This 
new  clan  was  partly  Benjamite.  In  1  Ch  8"  we  read 
of  two  Benjamites,  *  Beriah  and  Shema,  who  were 
heads  of  lathers'  houses  of  the  inhabitania  of 
Aijalon,  who  put  to  (liKbt  the  inlmbitants  of  Gath.* 
The  episode  waa  probaldy  somewhat  as  follows  :— 
Two  Ephraimite  clans,  Kzcr  and  Etead,  s^-t  out  to 
drive  tlie  cattle  'of  the  men  of  Oath,  who  were 
bom  in  the  land,'  ».«.  of  the  aboriginal  Awit«8, 
wlio  bad  been  dispossessed  by  the  Philistines,  but 
still  retained  some  pasture  lands.  The  Ephraimites* 
were  defeated,  and  nearly  all  the  fighting  men  of 
the  two  clans  [leriahcd.  The  victors  invaded 
Ephraim,  whotie  Uirdcr  dialrictfl,  stripped  of  their 
defenders,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The 
Bcnjamite  clans  Reriah  and  Shema,  then  occupy- 
ing Aijalon,  came  to  the  rescue  and  drove  hack  the 
invaders.  'The  grateful  Eplu'aimites  invited  their 
allies  to  occupy  the  vacant  territory,  and,  in  all 
proliabilUv,  t^i  tnarry  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  their  ulauRhterol  kinsmen.  Hence  B.  is  some* 
times  reckoncil  as  Euhraimite  and  sometimes  aa 
Benjamite.  (Cf.  Berthenu,  also  Kzposiior's  HihU, 
on  1  Ch  7  and  3.)  3.  A  Levitc  of  the  clan  GersJurm^ 
1  C]«  23'"- ". 

Beriitcs. — Sec  tmder  1  above. 

W.  H.  Benxktt. 

BERITEB  (□i«)  occurs  only  in  the  accoiint  of 
JohIVh  piirHuit  of  the  rebel  Sueba,  in  the  obscure 
and  doubtful  passage  2  S  20^^  'Joab  .  .  .  went 
through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel,  and  to 
Ileth-maacah,  and  all  the  Beritat:  and  they  were 
gathered  together,  and  went  also  after  him.  And 
they  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel,'  etc.  (RV). 
The  MT  appareutly  intends  to  state  that  Joab 
came  to  tlie  district  of  the  Berites,  possibly  de- 
Boeadoota  of  Bert,  and  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Itrttei  gathered  together,  etc.  According,  however, 
to  Driver,  Text  cf  Samuel,  264,  the  MT  yields  no 
intelligible  sense  if  'all  the  Berites'  is  coupled  to 
what  jjrecodes ;  tixnt  after  (1^5(1  uti.l)  must  mean 
to  go  mto  a  place  after  any  one.  He  understtatids 
that  Sheba  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
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Abel,  and  the  Beritce~or  rather  Bichrites  (we 
below) — lollowed  biiu  into  Abel  as  allies.  Both 
Driver  aud  Duddo  [Siuu.  in  ilaupt's  Sacred  Books 
of  U  7*)  follow  Ki08t«naana  m  reading  d-;;j3 
meAriies,  tor  d^«  B«rite9,  alt«r  the  LXX  ^r  Xa/i^ti. 
ShetML  IB  styled  'ben  Bikhrt.'  &Iany  others  read 
o"TO  choke  young  men,  after  Volg.  riri  eUeti. 

W.  H.  Brnnktt, 
BERNICE  or  BERENICE  (B«/»'lrQ).— See  Ukrod. 

BEROBA.— Two  places  bearing  this  DBiue  foil  to 
\k  nuLicvd,  hIuh}^-  >viLli  a  third  which  nppcara  an 
Boroa.  1.  Ilcru--:L(IWjMta  or  WpffMa),  a  Macedonian 
city,  which  vfOM  llio  »cene  of  brief  hut  fruitful  mis- 
Bionary  work  by  ^t,  raul,  after  Jcwicih  hostilttj 
had  driven  him  away  from  ThcBsalonica  (Ao 
17^'^*}.  It  waa  sitanted  in  the  district  callod 
HjuftUiia  (I'tol.  iii.  12),  at  the  easturn  baso  of 
Mount  Itunuius  (Strabo,  t-ii.  2tJ),  about  30  milos 
5.  of  fVlift,  and  50  S. W.  of  ThestuUonifa.  It  was 
an  uld  Uiwii,  whuse  natural  advautaj^ea  in  a  wt^U- 
waterwd  and  fertile  district  gave  to  it  cousiderable 
papulation  and  importance,  which  it  atiU  retains 
under  tbo  namu  of  Virria  or  Kai-a  Frria  (nee  the 
intercatiuj;  description  in  L«ake,  NG  iii.  290-292). 
The  Jt:wi><h  rcsiduutit  in  St.  I'aul's  time  wtire  not 
only  niitm-rgus  4:rou^1i  U>  liavti  a  «yn&gO)^e,  like 
those  in  TliL-sitalonica,  but  arecomraenJcu  as  nobler 
in  ilisposition  {tiJ-,tvi<rTtpat)  than  tbey,  in  respect  of 
Ibelr  readineu  to  receive  the  M^ord  prea<.-Iied,  and 
daily  to  examine  what  tbey  beard  br  tho  li^ht  of 
their  owTi  Scriptures ;  so  that  many  Jews  believed, 
as  well  au  not  a  icw  women  of  Greeic  nationality  and 
'honourable  estate'  (f^rx^M^wf).  Wltcn  JowiHh 
xealots  from  Thessalonloa  came  thither  and  stirred 
up  fnstdi  troubtea,  the  newly-convert*^!  *  brethren ' 
at  once  sent  St.  Paul  out  of  tho  city  '  to  );o  as  far 
aa  to '  (fuT,  rather  than  t^f = '  as  It  were ')  the  sea,  by 
which  he  went  on  to  Athens,  leavini^  Silas  and 
Tiinutli'Mia  behind  at  Burma.  Sopater,  another  of 
8t.  Paul's  a««oeiate»,  is  di-«ignated  as  a  lierntan 
(Ac  20*^.  Tradition  made  Onesimns  6rst  bishop 
of  the  Chvuxh  (Const.  Ap.  vii.  40). 

S.  In  2  Mao  13'  Bercea  appears  bh  the  place  at 
which  Antiochus  Eupator  caused  Menelaua,  the 
former  high  priest,  to  dc  put  to  death.  This  Bcrcca 
was  the  well-known  Syrian  town  now  callwl  Haleb 
or  Aleppo  ;  it  lay  between  UiernpoliK  aiid  Antiucli, 
about  one  and  a  ha\i  diiy'tt  journey  from  either; 
it  waa  named  by  Seleucus  Nilcator  after  tho  Mace- 
donian eity  :  it  became  in  the  Nfiddle  Ages  the 
capital  of  a  Saracenic  power,  resumin^r  it.t  earlier 
name  of  Holeb ;  and  though  It  has  sufTored  much 
during  the  present  century  from  earthtjuake. 
]itngnt>,  and  chulura,  tt  reniainn  an  irnpaning  and 
miportant  city  of  alK>ut  1{K),000  iuhabitaut*. 

9.  At  1  Mac  0*  Iterea  (Hrp/a)  is  mentioned  as 
a  place  to  which  Bacchides,  after  'encamping 
against  Jerusalem,'  removed,  while  Judos  lay  en- 
ramped  at  Elasa  prior  to  the  battle  in  which  the 
latter  fell.  It  is  now  geuorelly  identified  with 
Beeroth  (JosO")  or  Bcroth  (I  En  5»),  the  modern 
.SfreA,  sitnatod  about  tun  mil*tn  north  of  Jernit., 
on  the  main  road  to  Nablfis  ami  thn  north.  For 
description  of  ruined  church  there,  new  SlVP  vol. 
iii.  p.  SHf,  William  P.  DicKSON. 

BEBOTH.— See  Brerotii. 

BEROTHAH  {tjrtT3),  Ezk  47>' :  Berothal  (*oh5). 
2  S  8».  but  in  1  Ch  18*.  Cun  {mw  Kitl«l,  ad  loc.).— 
A  Syrian  city.  The  first  citeil  possaf^  Hems  to 
show  that  Heirflt  is  not  intended,  since  the  town 
lay  between  llomath  and  Domascos.  The  name 
probably  siimilies  'fir  trees,'  and  is  thoUf;ht  to 
snrvive  in  W&dy  iirma,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Lebanon,  near  Kadutth  on  the  Onmtea. 

C.  R.  COXDEB. 


BEROTHITE  CnHj),  I  Cb  U»;  Becrothite  Cn-^f?), 
2  S  4^»-»-»  23".— An  inhabitant  of  Beeroth. 

BERYL.— See  Stones,  Pa£CJOua. 

BERZELUS.— See  Zodzellkijs. 

BE8AI  (^n).— 'Children  of  B.,'  Kethinim  who 
returned  with  ZeruU.  (Ezr  2*,  Neh  ~'*;sBBstiuit, 

1  E»  y'). 

BEBIDE,  BESIDES.— These  two  forms  seem  to 

have  l>ecn  u.scd  in  IHtl  (and  earlier)  indifferently  ; 
cf.  Mk  3*'  •  He  is  bc-iido  himwjlf,'  2  Co  6"  *  whether 
we  be  bei<ides  (ko  1611}  ourselves,'  and  Ae  26" 
*  l^aul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  again,  na  to  Ao 
2fl»*.  Tindale,  who  introdnccs  this  tr",  has  *  besides,* 
Cranmor  '  beside,'  tho  Geneva  '  besides,'  AV 
'beside.'  Modern  edd.  of  AV  give  'beside'  125 
times,  'besides'  only  8  UniCH,  but  in  ed.  of  1611 
the  relative  proi»ortion  was  clo»ter. 

Treating  i)oth  fonns  as  one  word,  then.  b.  is 
either  uu  adv.  or  »  prep.,  and  the  meaning  is  '  by 
the  side  of.'  But  the  side  may  be  reached  either 
from  a  position  that  is  farther  off  or  from  one  that 
is  still  nearer.  Compare  I's  23'  '  He  Icutlcth  me  b, 
(^S)  the  atill  waters,' la  32»  '  Bleswud  are  ye  thiit 
sow  b.  {^'i)  all  wnters,'  or  1  S  I!**  '  1  will  go  out  and 
stand  b.  (f.^t)  my  father,'  with  Mt  14"  '  live  tli<»u- 
sand  men,  h.  (x")"*)  women  and  children,'  or  Ganle 
(lt>29),  '  Oh,  doe  him  not  thewrrong  to  look  b.  him, 
for  if  you  see  him  not,  bee  comes  by  to  no  purjiose ' : 
or  l-'osc,  ^It(«  nntl  Mon.  ii.  384,  'lie  put  the  new 
Pope  Alexander  b.  the  cushion  and  was  made  pope 
himself.'  Ilcneo  b.  cxprcKsea  either  addition  vr 
separation. 

i.  Addition.— Gn  19"  '  Hast  thon  here  any  b.  ?' 
(-r^;);  Ml  20^ '  T  have  gained  b.  (^i)  them  five  toJente 
more ' ;  Lk  S4«  '  Yea  and  b.  (<riV)  all  this' ;  2  P  1* 
'  And  b.  tliis,  .  .  .  add  to  your  faitli  virtue  *  (Gr.  ital 
o^'tA  To\h-Q  ii,  KV  '  Yea.  and  for  this  very  cause ') ; 
P}iilem  V."  '  tlion  owest  unto  rao  even  thine  own 
self  b.'  (jrpwo^fteii );  Sir  17"  '  B.  this  he  gave  them 
knowledge '  {w^iB^^Ktv  airdi). 

2.  Separation. — Jos  22»  'God  forbid  that  we 
should  rebel  ...  to  build  an  altar  .  .  ,  b.  (13^5 
'  separate  from ')  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  Go<l 
that  is  before  his  tabernacle'  (AV  'beside,'  KV 
'besides');  Is  43"  *b.  mo  ("j^^^c)  there  Is  no  Saviour.' 
Hence  arises  the  exiireKSion  'beside oneself '  which 
occurs  three  timea,  Mk  3-',  2  Co  5"  (both  rf^drrjj^w), 
A.c'SXfi* ijmlvofMi).  Compare 'b.  the  mark';  '  b.  the 
real  issue'  (I'roude) ;  'Like  an  enchanted  maid  b. 
her  wits' (llood);  'I  felt  quite  b.  myself  for  joy 
and  gratitude '  (Q.  Victoria} ;  '  A  Lye  is  properly  an 
outward  Signilication  of  something  contrary  to,  or, 
at  least,  b.  the  inward  Sense  of  the  Mind'  (South), 

J.  Hastings. 

BE80DEIAH  (nrp=s  Neh  3').— Mc*hullam,  the 
Boa  of  Besodeiah,  took  part  in  repairing  the  Old 
(iate.  The  name  means,  perhaps,  '  In  the  secret  of 
J-,'  a;  Tte?.  cf.  Jcr  23'»».  H.  A.  Wuite. 

BESOM.— Is  14**  only,  '  I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
b.  of  de«trmrtion'(KSK?7,  fronnrcieo  tr*^(iere  'sweep,' 
so  lit.  •  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  sweeper  of  de- 
struction ' ;  cf.  oip  mud,  mire  ;  and  for  the  simile 
Is  30*)  '  to  sift  the  nations  wich  the  sieve  of  vanity ' 
[KVm  'destruction.'  Clicyne  'annihilation,'  Hob. 
R]^]).  The  bejioin,  though  used  in  earlier  Eng.  and 
still  locally  as  a  mure  i^ynunym  for  '  broom '  (cf. 
Lyiy,  Euphues,  15S0,  'Tiiere  Is  no  more  difference 
betweene  them  thnn  l>etween  a  Broome  and  a 
Ueesome'),  is  properly  made,  not  of  broom,  but  of 
heath,  in  Devonshire  called  biaaftt  or  bismim. 

J.  Hastings. 

BESOR,  BnM)k{-*^^?p  Scj),  1 S SO"-  '»•  ".—A  torrent, 
apparently  south  or  south-west  of  Ziklog,  oa  the 
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way  to  tliecountrrof  the  AmalekitesandEgj-pt,  in 
the  Tib  desert-  The  name  lias  not  boon  recovereJ. 
It  is  idHntiliwl  Tiy  Gin'rin  with  the  "Wady  Stis^e, 
which  Hows  into  tho  sea  S.W.  of  Ciazn. 

C.  11.  CONltEJl. 

BESTEAD.— 13  S^  only.  '  hnrdty  b.  And  hungry.' 
*  Bestead'  (tho  jiropnr  siHilling  in  l?e3tetl,  the  u'thur 
arose  ftom  a.  sujij-oscd  connexion  with  Lestend,  to 
holp)  mcAuH  nitiinly  'iila'.-ed,'  and  Unit  is  itH 
meaning  h«re.  Tli«  Heu.  U  one  word.  ■■VPJi  riipli- 
ptcp.  from  np5,  to  he  hard.  Amer.  IIV  has  *  note 
dwirwijed.'ChQTie'hardprest.'      J.  IIastincs. 

BESTIALITY.— See  ClUMESAMD  Pt/NISUUENTS. 

BESTOW  (from  bi  or  be  and  stow  a  \i\ace)  moana 
in  mod.  iiim.  to  confer  as  a  (pft,  but  is  Uitcd  in  A  V 
in  other  oiMulet«  itenses.  1.  To  place,  I  K  K>* 
'charioU  and  .  .  .  kortwinen  whom  ha  b*^  in  tlie 
cities  fur  chariota'  (RV  'in  tlie  diariot  ciliea'). 
Cf.  ShokB.  Temp.  V.  i  299— 

*  Hmca,  mad  bestow  jrour  lugfag*  wh«n  yon  louod  It' 

2.  To  lay  op  in  otore,  to  stow  away,  Lk  12'* 
'  I  have  no  room  where  to  b.  my  fnuta.'  3.  To 
apply  to  a  Hpecial  \vte,  2  K  12"  'the  money  to  be 
b*^  on  uorkman  *  ;  i>t  14="  '  thou  ahalt  b.  that 
monov  fur  whatfioeror  thy  soul  lunloih  after  * ;  1  Co 
13* '  tIiout;h  I  b.  all  my  gowU  to  feetH  the  poor*  (Gr. 
iffUfiii'u  to  fttsl  by  pving  inonM-Id,  from  -^w^ij  a  mor- 
fwl).  ^.ToHpunu  (without  Hi>ecial  Rr>[di('alion),  I  Cx» 
1>MS  t  tlioHti  luemlK^Dt  of  the  iKKiy  wliicb  we  think  t») 
bo  leas  honourable,  upon  tliOBO  we  b.  more  abundaii  t 
lionour*  {wtpniOq/u,  11  Vm  'put  on') ;  Jn  4*  '  Iseiit 
you  to  reap  that  wticreou  yc  h^  no  labour '  {coFtdw, 
UV  '  whereon  ye  have  not  laboured ').    Cf. — 

■  t'etlow,  wUt  thou  bMtow  tbv  Uno  wlUi  mc  T ' 

Soaks.  Jut.  Cai.  r.  t.  fll. 

J.  Hastixus. 
BETAH  {np3),  S  S  8".— See  Tibuatu. 

BETANE  (BoiTdvq),  Jtli  I»  — A  plaiw  apparently 
Mutli  of  JctruMalem,  and  not  Bethany.  It  may  l>e 
the  same  as  Bethanolh.  C.'H.  CoKl>EK. 

BETEN  O?;),  Jo»  19».  —  A  town  of  Ashcr. 
notict^l  next  to  Achiiliapti.  Tht!  site  is  doubtful. 
In  the  fourth  iiciitury  [Onfmuiaticvn,  s.v.  Itathue) 
it  was  elniu'n  8  Konian  miles  coitt  of  Ptolc-mAia 
{Aceo),  and  then  called  Utibeten  or  Bethlwten. 
The  place  intended  appears  to  l>e  the  present 
villase  Ei  Jfnnrh,  whicti  would  ho  euitaule  for 
tbc  iHisition  of  Boten.     See  HWP  vol.  i.  eheet  v. 

C.  K.  COSUKK. 

BETH  (3),  the  itenmd  letter  of  Uiu  Heh.  alphalH-t 
(sec  Al.l'liAUKT),  Belli  is  the  heading  or  titly  of 
the  wjcond  part  of  P.i  IIU,  and  earli  vt^rso  of  timt 
part  WjrinswiLh  this  letter  (see  Psalms).  In  Heb. 
bHk  (r'3)  is  tho  constmrt  form  of  hni/ith  (nrj)  *  a 
UoosB,'  and  entci's  into  the  composition  of  many 
place-namen.     Sue  Uayith,  Nauks. 

BETHABARA  {}iv^a(iapd.  Heb.  n-<~s,  n*5  '  place  of 
paasiufi  over,'  Jn  1*  A  V  anly). — It  was  east  of  the 
river,  and  a  day's  distance  at  most  from  Cana  of 
Galilee  (2'].  The  reading  in  K  A  B  C  is  Bethany 
(so  KV),  aa  in  the  time  of  Ori|:en,  who.  how- 
ever, regarded  this  aa  incorrect.  Tho  traditional 
nitc,  from  the  'tth  cent.  A.i>.  (Oncmnsticon,  tf.v.)wa« 
at  the  ford  east  of  Jericho :  but  thid  is  clearly 
much  too  far  aoutU.  The  name  Rurvivea  ab  tho 
ford  called  'AbdraA,  north-east  of  Uetlishean,  and 
this  iH  tJie  only  place  where  this  name  occun)  in 
Palestine.  The  site  18  an  near  to  Cana  as  any  point 
on  tho  Jordan,  and  withtu  a  day's  journey.  See 
SIVP  vol.  ii.  f^heet  ix.  C.  K.  CosDEH- 

BETH-ANATH  ;%j^,-n'3  'temple  of   Anath,'   no 


Nestle,  Baethgen,  MeytT),  Joi  IB*.  Jr  1".  —  .V 
town  of  NaphLs.li,  now  the  vHIaee  'Aimttka,  m  tht 
monntaiurtuf  1,'pjier  Galileu.  (.S'TrPvol.  i.  aheetiv.) 
See  Daberatii  tor  the  early  Egyptian  uotiee. 

C.  K.  CONDKB- 

BETH-ANOTH  (n^3i;*n'J,  perhaps  '  t«nii>l«  of 
'Anath'),  Jos  15""-— A  town  in  tUe  mountains  of 
Judah  nL>ar  Oedor.  It  is  the  present  Beit  'Ainiin, 
S.K.  of  llulhul.    Si}'P  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxi. 

C.  K.  OOSDEU. 

BETHANY  (liijOavia).—!.  A  villn;:e  near  Jera- 
»ah>ni(  M 1 21  '*).  near  B«thpha{,'0,  aud  iit  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Mk  11',  cf.  "■ '-),  where  was  SimunH  huu^t- 
[14'h  °^  ^>^  To&d  from  Jericho  to  Jerutuilt^m  by 
Ulivet(Lk  19^):  the  home  of  Lnranis,  about  fifteen 
furlonffs,  or  less  than  two  English  miles,  froui  the 
city  (Jn  II'-"  12').  The  situation  agrees  with  that 
of  the  viHflge  El  'AMrty-h,  '  The  place  of  Lazoms,' 
where  it  has  l»«m  placed  since  the  4th  cent.  A.u. 
(See  Onvrruistmm,  s.v.  Betliauia.)  The  name 
means  perhai>s  'house  of  dates.'  It  is  a  small 
atone  villace,  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Olivet, 
north  of  the  Jericho  road,  surrounded  with  fig- 
Kardeus  and  terrace- walls.  The  most  conspicuous 
luature  is  tho  toll  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
villotjc.  which  belonged  to  t)ie  convent  of  St. 
Ijuarus,  founded  by  tjuuen  Milicent  in  a.d.  1147 
fur  Benedictine  nuns.  There  is  a  vault  below, 
converted  into  a  diminutive  rock-out  chapel  by 
apses  cnt  to  the  eawt.  This  is  shown  as  the  tomli 
ot  Lazarus.  A  church  was  shown  at  this  8]H>t  in 
tho  4th  century,  but  tho  anrif-nt  rook-cut  toinbf 
are  farther  lo  the  east  beside  tlio  road.  See  SWP 
vol.  iii.  ^hc^.■t  wii..  and  Neubauer,  Gfonf.  TnL 
a. v.,  for  the  Tnhuudic  notice*.  2.  KV  of  Jn  l". 
See  Bashan,  Betuauaba.  C.  B.  Co.xucil 

BETH-ARABAH{n;Tynii*9), 'place of  UicAmlah' 
{wh.  see).  Jos  IS**-"  18"';  Arabuh,  IS"*.— A  iilace  in 
tlie  Jericho  plain,  apparently  north  of  Beth  lionlah, 
in  the  '  %nldorness.  In  the  lost  cited  passa^^u 
the  di!<trict  only  is  mentioned.  The  name  has 
nut  been  recovered.  C.  K.  CosUER. 

BETH-ARBEL  <'M(3^^J  mj),  Hos  10»*  only.— The 
site  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
spotted  by  fjhalmau  (perha|>s  Sbalmaneser  III. ),  and 
may  have  been  in  Syria.  Two  places  caBed 
Arbcla  cxbt  bi  Palestine,  one  (now  Irbid)  west  of 
the  Sea  of  (.ialiloe  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  xi.  1),  the  other 
(Irhul)  in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilead,  both 
noticetl  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  iOnont,  s.v.  .4rbela). 
(See  Schradcr,  KA'J''  440  If.  ;  O.  A.  Smitti.  2'icvftKt 
Prophets,  217.  n.  5;  Wellli.,  A7.  Proph,  123-) 

C.  R-  Conder. 

BETHASMOTH  (U<uffa<r^^t'),  I  £s  6»— For  Beth- 
azinaveth. 

BETH-AVEN  (HI  "'5  'house  of  iniqnity,'  or 
•idolatry'?).— Close  to  Ai  (Jos  7=},  by  the  wilder- 
new  (IS''^},  nortli-wpf>t  of  .Midinia-sh  (\  S  13*),  and 
im  the  way  to  Aijalun  (14^).  still  inhabited  in  the 
8th  cent.  n.C.  (Hos  5*).  The  '  calves  of  Bethavcu' 
were  itrobably  those  at  Bethel  clo!*c  by  (Uoa  lO*). 
Bethel  is  prob.  meant  also  in  Eos  4^'  fl"  (see  Am  5*) 
10"  (Aven).  The  name  may  have  been  altered 
from  oritjlnAl  pn  n's  'hoiiso  of  wealth.'  See 
Bethel,  p-  Sis'-  C.  It.  Conder. 

BETH-AZMAYETH  (Neh  7^-— See  AZUAVCTS. 

BETU-BAAL-MEOM  (Jos  13'^).— See  Baal-Meok. 

BETH-BARAH  (^i-;?  i\-z),  Jr  7**.— Near  Jordan 

and  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  (uiiiie  as  Hclhabara,  in  which  case  the  gnttura] 
has  huen  hint  in  coiiyint;.  The  situation  would 
suit.     See  BethaBaija.  C-  K.  Con'LiKK. 
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BETHBASI  {Ba.S;Ja*rJl,  I  Mac  0»=-«  ^To-..  {A«t. 
XIIL  i.  5)  rends  Bothlioglali.  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered.  Jonathan  and  Simen  the  Hos- 
inonte&ns  here  kid  in  the  des«rt  of  JericKo.  It  m&y 
repretont  an  ancient  '*2  n'3,  or  '  place  of  marshes. 

C.  li.  CoxDEia. 

BETR.BIRI  (-Hnj  n-j),  1  Ch  4^  _a.  town  nf 
Simeon,  perhaps  textual  error  for  rt'uy)  irj  Jo«  10* 
=Lebjioui.  Jos  15".  The  ruin  Biirh  on  the  west 
fOopes  of  the  Dobir  liilU  may  be  intended.  See 
StvP  vul.  iii.  sheet  xjcir.  C.  R.  Cunueii. 

BETH-CAR  (v  R>;;,  'place  of  a  Iamb,'  I  S  7^*. 
—  Tliu  Pcaliitta  reaJfl  iJctb-ja^an  (neo  Hit  EX). 
Tlia  wholo  tojKigrapliy  of  this  episode  is  doubtful, 
for  ilio  Mien  of  Mizpch  and  Ebencser  ore  nnver- 
l«in.  Ucth-car  ovidently  stoml  aboro  a  valley 
by  whinh  the  Philistines  fle*l  from  tho  hill*  near 
.ienisalcm.  The  prciKnt  'Ain  Kdrim,  a  village 
overlooking  the  upper  part  of  the  vallKV  of  Sorek, 
west  of  Jeru»alt'ni,  woatd  bo  a  possible  site.  It 
iH  the  later  Cart^m  (ailded  verse,    LXX  Jos  Ifi**). 

See  BETti-HACcutK(:u.  C.  K.  Condek. 

BETH  -  OAGOM  (}^irn-z  '  house  of  Dason,'  Bi(7. 
iayuiK,  Uafa j( )>\ ). — 'J'Ik?  name  of  two  dilfcrcnt  towns 
luuotionou  in  OT.  1.  Oiiuuf  iltcscMoit  15'')iain  the 
territory  of  Judali,  in  the  second  of  the  four  grouj^is 
of  the  cities  of  the  lowland  or  S/vtihrlaAt  and  u 
provialonally  i<lcntiiie<1  with  Jieit-aejuH,  almiit  4 
miles  S.E.  of  Jcipjia.  2.  The  other  (Jos  19'')wnaone 
of  the  Itonlur  oitiun  of  Ashor,  apparently  to  the  E. 
uf  Carmwl,  nnd  is  not  idcntitico.  There  is  another 
BtU-dfjiin,  however,  farther  to  the  N.,  and  perhops 
yet  others  [st-e  G.  A.  SmithH  /list,  (ieotj.  p.  332  o., 
p.  403  n.),  indicating  that  tlici-e  were  inanv  Beth- 
uacons.  Joa.  mentions  n  Damm  '  beyomi  Jerirho' 
{Wara,  I.  ii.  3;  Ant.  XIII,  vtiL  1).  Furhnpn  thiH 
jjointii  tn  n  time  when  the  wontliip  of  Dauon  was 
widely  disseminated,  Loth  iu  and  out  of  tuo  I'liil. 
tonntry.  Liowever,  the  natiie  may  mi-an  no  more 
than  'com  houBt).'  Seu  l.>.\r.o\.  '  In  tim  limo  of 
Uezekiuh,  S<;nnacherib  capturwl  tho  Beth-tlagoD 
neat  Joppa  {Smith,  Auyr.  Disc.  p.  3U3). 

tV*  iJ    Beeciirr 

BETH-DIBLATHATK  (to^71  n'?  'bouse  of  two 
fig-cakcfi'?).— In  .ler  -i-S^  mentioned  with  Dibonand 
Nebo.  f*c  Almon-Diblathaim  ;  the  next  eainp  to 
Dibon  before  Nebo  (Nu  Sa****).  It  ia  tliouyht  by 
!M>mo  to  be  thi^  Diblalh  of  Kxk  (f ;  hut  this  seems 
imposaible.  The  mime  (wliich  occurs  on  the 
Moabite  Stone,  I.  30)  has  not  been  found  in  Moab. 

O.  K.  C0N1>BU. 

BETH-EDEN  (Am  I>  marg.).— See  Edkx. 

BETHEL  (Vi<^'»  'hoa«  of  fJod.'  LXX  Eaifl7}\. 
Jos.  Ii7('ii\,  hr^\Tj  wi>\iH)  i.t  usually  identifie^l  with 
the  modern  iU'ttn  [PEF  Mtmuirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  WS), 
about  four  houra  N.  of  JemwUem,  on  the  NahlOs 
road  (Jg  21"),  though  tho  ancient  town  may  have 
lain  farther  N.  than  the  present  villogo  (Uaed. 
Fttltut.'p.  215).  TheHituationis  hiyh  upiiS80ft,) 
in  the  (UMitnil  ran^e;  hence  the  mention  of  'hill- 
country'  (On  12*.  Jos  16».  Jg  4'>,  1  S  1.VI,  and  the 
II9C  of  the  verb  '  to  go  up,'  in  connexion  with  Betliol 
(GnST.'.  Jos  IG',  Jg  1**  i;iji»-».  «^  |  s  n>»,  Hos  4""). 

The  earliiT  name  of  Bethel  was  Luz  {Gn  28'*  R, 
3.V  R.  48»  P,  Jwi  ]8"»  r,  J^  I"  J).  In  Jos  1C« 
JE,  however,  &  distinction  u  mode  between  the 
two  places  ('from  Bethel  lo  Luz ').  Perhaps,  tliere- 
fore,  the  spot  where  Jacob  9|>unt  the  ni^ht  was  not 
actually  in  Lax,  but  in  its  neij^hbourhood.* 

*IKlli[i>nr,  CmaU*,  p.  8S7.  Jos  IS'  tnlglit  tw  rvoilcretl 
'  fruni  ikihv'i-lMM ' ;  but  Ui)*  waaH  :Riplr  tlut  BetliBl  [s  rlf^tcr- 
•nliMd  by  La?,  wher«a<  nvurywhtu*  elM  It  Is  Lus  IIibI  U 
IctenDluod  by  Iti-thcl,  tLc  twite rknown  place.  '  Lnxn,*  tb«a, 
(ur  be  t  pint*  incrtM  to  ac^ninxiJnt^  tlia  j»tSUfft  to  Jm 
<5u.  TliD  LXX  ))&■  tbc  nain«  noi  hen  (10^  hni  at  Uib  end  of 
•- 1.     DUJiu.  //mm.  DnO,  ,/mA.9  p.  i&V. 


Eusebius,  in  tho  Ojmnutsticon  (*.n.  .ioirfii),  places 
J.uz  of  Joseph  9  miles  from  Nea]>ulis,  Jerome 
{Onnmast.  ib.i,  'in  tertio  lapide  Neapoleos';  but 
neither  of  the«o  distances  can  ba  riylit.  The 
Talmud  mentions  aomo  curious  leyendg  in  con- 
nexion with  LuJt:  'where  blue  wool  is  dvi^I ;  a 
place  which  neither  Sennacherib  nor  Nefnii^had- 
rez;mr  aould  iakH.  and  where  the  aurrel  of  death  is 
powerless,'  etc.*  Another  town  called  Lu»  wm 
(otinded  by  a  man  of  Bethel  in  the  land  of  the 
tiittitcs  (Jg  1»). 

The  first  mention  of  Bethel  occur*  in  llm  aecnunt 
of  Abraham's  immip-ation  :  the  nalrinrch  pitobos 
his  tent  in  the  nci^hbourhocKl  of  Kcthel,  builds  an 
altar,  and  worsiiips  J*.  He  visits  thia  Ponctuary 
a  second  time,  on  his  return  from  E;;ypt  (Gn  I'i* 
IS*"*  Jy.  But  the  oripn  of  tho  name,  and  tire 
foundation  of  the  sanctuary,  is  especially  con- 
nected  with  a  memorable  epwodo  in  the  life  of 
Jacob.  Two  divergent  acoount-i  oxifttw  According 
ta  the  one,  Jn<:ob  encounters  the  \ision  at  Liiz  In 
lUc  eourxo  of  his  lliiiht  to  Hamn  (Gn  GS'*"");  this 
is  the  earlier  n&rrati\*c,  and  IwIunKa  to  JE ;  accord- 
ing  to  the  other,  Gwl  appears  to  hJm  on  his 
return  from  Pa^ldan-aram,  many  years  later  (Gn 
3^.ix  laj .  ti,;^  jg  ti,g  account  of  P. 

a.  To  take  the  earlier  narrative  firs-t.  It  ia 
composite  in  structure.  Tho  two  documont-s,  J 
and  E,  are  intenvoven.  and  difTur  conaidcrably  in 
dutaiJH.  In  J  (vv."-""- "*),  J"  appears  ulanJing 
liuside  Jacob,  and  repeata  the  promise  ma<Ie  to 
Abraham  (15*  I3"-"  J),  adapting  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  J.'jcol),  wlio.se  words  on  awaking  arc, 
'  Surely  J"  is  in*  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  And 
lie  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel'  (/louse  of 
m.f  In  E  C^"'  "•  "■  *>"=).  on  tho  other  hand,  wa 
hoar  of  the  stoiic  pillow,  of  the  IrnUlcr,  and  of  the 
angeJA  ;  Jacob's  exclamation  is,  *  This  Is  nime  other 
but  thu  huuMi  of  (H>d,^  etc  ;  he  seta  Up  the  stone 
aa  a  pillar  {nut^^tf/ct},  anoints  it  witli  oil,  and 
makes  a  solenm  vow. 

It  is  ditticult  to  account  fur  (liesc  divorgcncea. 
Some  authorities,  such  as  W'ellhausen,;  suppou 
that  J  contained  an  indei>endent  narrative  :  others, 
as  Kuenen,^  hold  that  wo  have  here,  not  the  work 
of  .1^  but  a  pansa^^  e.\panded  and  modified  from 
E  by  'a  follower  of  J  ;  according  to  the  tatt«r 
wlinlnr,  J  probably  carriwl  back  the  eonnetration  of 
Bethel  toAbrahani  and  not  to  JacobfGnIC';  cf.  13^). 

b.  In  the  later  ft«count  of  F  (Gn  35'*''*-")  there 
is  no  mention  of  tho  charactcristie  featurea  of  the 
earlier  na.rnaivc.  The  salient  points  here  seem 
to  bo  that  God  uhaugea  Jacob's  name  to  Israel, 
and  the  name  itothel  is  given  to  the  place  because 
<:od  spake  with  liim  there.  God  reveals  Himself 
by  the  name  El  Shaddai,  and  the  promise  (vv."-") 
is  cast  into  the  form  characteristic  of  P.  This 
account  is  referred  to  again  in  48'  P. 

In  Uos  12^  the  vision  at  Itcthel  comes  aft«r 
Jacob's  wrestling,  i.e.  after  his  return  from  I'addan- 
aram,  as  in  P,  though  not  necessarily  implj-ing 
that  If  0!>ea.  used  this  narrative.H    In  the  subsequent 

•Talm.  Itali..-<o(a,4(»:  Otrf^Wt Rnbba, cK CO.  BMNcQUiwr, 
Giorr.  au  Tviiit,  p.  M6. 

tot:  Beth.HlirinMh.  H^th-DseoB  (Jot  1&4I),  BeUi-Feor 
(I)t  83),  Beth-b<iBt  Mcou  (Jm  K^J. 

I  Citmp.  tU  lite,  p,  flS.  Tba  varktiuni  whTeh  occnr.ln  th*  t«nm 
<if  tti«jJTuttit«  in  v.i^whdti  compareiJ  with  the  Mh«r  tvoinlBM 
in  J  (On  12)  13U  i^ts  s-jia)  are  *>XEiltln«4  by  aapiMilns  that  J 
bin  tint  Wvn  worked  orcr  by  a  latar hand. 

f  U^iaUvK.  p.  147.  The  'ftiUcnwr  of  J'  Incorpomfp-l  13* 
almost  vonl  for  worJ  In  t.U,  and  moditletl  B  U:  v.>i>>;  thua 
w.  1-1.11  bvciMiie  hoiuogeneoui  with  1Mll*Ja.  It  will  tw  Dotioed 
limb  both  Tleira  involve  a  modlDoatJoa  of  J  In  a  Itdtmr  or  creaUr 

I  Oo  3S*^u  hu  iMian  expuubd  by  tlM  reda<-tor  with  extncta 
from  JE.  t.y.  Iu  v.K  TIte  MUXfba  sad  UbaUon  ant  qtilt* 
foreign  to  P.  The  vord  '  again,* 'r.s.  la  not  nrigtiul.  liut  waa 
liuotU<t  Xc  liariri'inlM  villi  On  ?SW..  It  la  tfae  KCi^nd  visit 
to  B«lh«l  lysjorloj  by  E  (aV.'-S-Oi  onop,  porbapv,  a  fnU^r 
nnrrauvp,  wlticli  li»  betilud  the  propbet'a  vordm.  Ktiait.  ib. 
p.  22S. 
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uarralive  £  raeorda  the  cummand  to  return  tu 
IletlieJ,  U'liere  Ja^^ib  liiid  twtt  up  And  anointed  n 
[lillar :  nov  ha  ItiitUU  an  hIIaf  in  memory  of  the 
revelation  years  liefore  {On  35'- '•  *■ ").  'And  he 
cjillijcl  f  ht"  name  of  the  jilnce  El-Bethel.*  •  Nothin;; 
la  said  of  the  fullUmi'nt  of  the  vow  to  dedicate 
a  tenth  prouiscU  in  SS-**;  hut  tliia  particiLUir  in 
freuerolly  held  to  have  been  inserted  later.  (.>n 
tiieoociuionof  thisaocond  visit  Dvhorah,  Kebekah'a 
nnrse,  died,  and  was  burie<l  '  below  Bethel,  under 
the  ouk.' 

Thus  tradition  connertod  Bethel  with  the  patri- 
arelml  history:  and  the  connexion  iaawitncf?9  to 
the  hi^'lt  anTit)uJty  of  tho  EanctnaTy.  It  baa  been 
8appo«ed  that,  like  many  otiier  sanctnaries,  sucli  as 
Jenutttlem,  Jericho,  Shecheni,  Hebron,  etc.,  Bethel 
was  oriirinally  a  Canaanite  lioly  place,  and  tliat 
aitcr  it  liad  paK^  into  the  hauibi  of  th»  iKi-aalitb-s 
it  iivaa  adopt-tiii  into  iRrjuilite  triuliliuns,  and 
asMgned  a  patriarchal  conwcration.  On  the  other 
liaud,  there  ia  no  clear  erjdenco  that  Bethel  was  a 
Canoanito  sanctnary ;  all  that  the  OT  knows 
about  it^  earlier  history  is  tliat  its  ancient  najne 
was  Lttz  ;  ao  we  are  justified  in  ooncluiling  that  its 
sanctity  was  of  purely  Israelite  origin. -f  At  the 
same  tune,  it  poasoaaod  &  aanetlt^-  iii<lcpe»iknt  of 
t)ic  dedication  which  Jaeob  i.<t  said  to  have  (,'ivcn 
it,  It  was  a  haunt  of  angela,  a  place  where  a 
ladder  was  always  Hxed  betwaon  earth  and  heavpn ; 
and  when  Jacob  [laKBad  the  ni^ht  there  he  saw  it.t 
Itwaa  not  ao  much  that  J"  found  Jacob,  as  that 
Jacob  was  unconwiou.ily  piided  to  find  J"  Uiere. 

The  settiii};  up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  in 
Bethel  is  important  as  ilhiKtmtinv'  primitive  re- 
liinous  idea*.  Several  of  these  pillars  are  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jiicub  (Gn  31**  35"  E  ; 
cf.  Jos  m*  K|,  and  the  naiTativw  give  the  impre^- 
Bion  that  thev  were  memorial-stones,  marking  the 
scene  of  a  olivine  rcvelntion.  But  this  was  not 
their  primary  si^Uicanec.  It  la  the  stone  of 
Belbel,  not  the  place,  that  ia  called  'a  house  of 
God '  (Gn  28*'-'),  the  stone  Wing  regarded  as  tlio 
ahrine  of  the  Deity,  and  tiia  symbol  of  His 
presence.  § 

In  the  Book  of  Joshna  Bethel  is  mentioned 
anveral  times  in  connexion  with  the  capture  of  Ai 
;.lo«  T'-"  8''-'""  JE):  its  inhabitjuits  nasistcnl  those 
of  Ai  in  attackiu};  the  Israelites  (Job  8").  The 
Deuterononiic  compiler  of  Jos  dufiuea  tlie  sitnalii>n 
of  Ai  bj'  Bethel,  showiu;;  the  iniportanre  of  thv 
place  in  his  day,  and  mcutiutui  a  kintr  of  Bethvl 
(Job  li?- «  D>). 

A  frontier  town  on  the  S.  Ijorder  of  Joseph  (Jos 
10*-'  JE),  and  on  tin:  X.  Intrder  of  llenjanim  (Jos 
18"  I'l.  it  in  reckonefl  as  belonpng  Bometimes  t* 
Bonjamiu  (Jos  IS"  P),  sometimes  to  Kphraiiu 
{Jg  l=^-  J,  I  Ch  7*).  Ljiug  on  the  frontier,  it 
mtut  have  changed  hands  from  time  to  time ;  cy. 

*  Ibal  \m.  si  nfBtiM ;  a  locitl  name  f>f  J",  pointful;  to  k  brlir-r 
In  a  Irtciil  deity  iiilmliitltii!  Uus  iJ'rti'-yliir  niKit,  Cr.  Ihp  t,»iiif 
uf  tllo  mnf,'/fufif  Sliecheiii,  'Kl  Ond  r>f  lfn-:inl'  (Gn  93*^  arm 
of  Um  i^sm  vlier«  .Atinhnm  wu-rlflcuxl  Uti  nm  [Urt  Si>*)\ 
so,  too,  B-nri,  tb«  Ond  of  thg  well  «t  LahiM-nol  (Qn  1«13):  Ul 
Olani,  tfas  G«d  of  Be«niHelM  (Gn  9in).  uf.  ibt  vmrioui  local 
sjuaes  of  BkbL  Su  Nomek,  Uthr.  AreMfJaau,  IL  p.  9,  Knd 
Btad*.  OfhUAU  d.  y.  itr.  I.  p.  44T.  Thi  UJE,  Pnlu  Yule, 
ouilb  tliD  Ont  Kl  (On  SS'],  parhapia  beauu«  the  uprrsil'ni  was 
not  ati<l4mt«od.    Ther«  Is  no  n«vd  to  tluubt  tu  origliialitv. 

t  Bo  Ndldaks,  ZUXQ  xlEl.  p.  48^  ;  bat  •«»  D«ialijnr',  Rthr. 
.irdkaAlcyli,  p.  11t5. 

X  WnUhsoMMi,  (Tampoffd'mi,  p.  33  ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Jbl.  <tfStmltet. 
p.  110;  Bpnilncfr,  ib.  p.  376, 

f  W.  R.  SiniUi,  tit.  4,  IHT;  n«tu!!nif<ir,  fi.  pp.  57,  asO;  Nowmofc, 
Uthr  AiyA^oL  L  IK  91,  11.  p.  0:  SUda,  IhtekiMt,  I.  p.  IM. 
TbiuSwn'^IMUBed into Ortek and  Lattanfimititj-tadUulfltu, 

til«    XiSn    Xinrnfm,    i^m   f.uC«);M    (ivrob,    MTOUtM),    whicll    WCTII 

worthlppn]  udlvln«,  Curi^jiii^  luionuatlon  ou  UiIb  sulUrct  nuj 
b«foa[^lal£iiMb.^ra7>.  Eva^^.  i.  ID,  and  la  Pliotion, /iJiJi«iA«m, 
ecxlU.  p.  lOCSr,  or.  tlK  Lucisd,  A\tx.  w.  Ttc.  UiiL  II.  3; 
CIcm.  Aloz.  iS'rrcDi.  rll.  p.  713,  Tbc  sacrod  itnne  of  Mrcun  la  a 
itcll-kaown  oxAiiiplt  rrom  Soialtlo  Mgaiiiaia  wbldi  liaa  aunirud 
in  Ulam,    &U>ii*-wor«falp  la  aUudea  to  In  I«  l'^. 


Abijah,  king  of  Judnh.  i~  ^lui  to  have  taken  Bethel 
from  Jeroboam  ('2  Ch  13""). 

After  itfi  cRpture  and  rMtRupation  by  the  house  of 
Joseph  (Jj;  l""'^),  Buthcl  became,  toyether  with 
Jericho,  Ai,  and  Hehmn,  one  of  the  principal 
scttleratntsof  tlie  laraclitts.  Uiljral  was  the  head- 
(fnarters  at  Iho  tlrsl  stage  in  the  occupation  of  the 
laud.  Bethel  at  the  second  {Jg  2*  LXX  :  dir6  Va.\y^\ 

In  thf  j>criod  of  the  Jndges  Bethel  became  the 
cliicf  religious  centre  of  the  northern  tribes.  The 
ark  was  stationed  there  (Jg  20'*);  it  was  fre< 
qucnted  as  a  plaoe  for  sacriiico  (Jg  S^**  Budde,  1  S 
lO"!,  or  for  consulting  the  divine  omolo  (Jg  SO"-" 
21=1,  and  the  sanctuary  was  rendered  accessible  by 
roads  (Jg  a*>»'  'JI"*).  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
the  palm  under  which  Deborah  the  prophetess 
dwell  (Jg  4^J ;  and,  in  a  late  passage,  Samuel  ii 
said  to  have  included  Bethel  in  hi.9  yearly  circuit 
(1  S  V). 

The  importance  of  the  sanctuary  was  greatly 
increased  by  Jeroboam  1.  It-s  geographic*!  nosi- 
tion  combined  witii  political  expediency  to  maKO  it 
the  religious  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom.  Here  and 
at  iXin  the  golden  caIvcs  or  steers  wero  set  up, 
and  a  form  of  J'-worship  organised  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  popular  religion  (1  iC  12^* 
*'*-}.t  This  no  doubt  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
opposition  from  the  jirophets;  probably  Aliijah 
disapproved  of  it  (I  K  M"-).  the  story  of  the 
'mtm  of  Cod  from  Judah '  who  cried  againat  the 
altar  of  Bethel  is,  howevnr,  much  later  than  this 
period,  so  that  we  cannot  he  suro  how  far  it  rei)re- 
»enlA  the  itontcmixirarv  opinion  of  the  prophets. 
The  storjr  is  given  in  TK  13  (' Bethel,' \-v.'--*- '*•"• 
").t  Eliiah,  Klisha,  and  Ainns  liavu  nothing  to  say 
ngntnxt  the  golden  calvos  ;  Elijah  himself  waa  sent 
to  Hetliel  by  the  I^rd  ('2  K  •*'). 

In  the  reign  of  Ah(il>  a  Bethelito  named  Hiel 
rebuilt  Jcrithod  K  Iti^t. 

The  fplcuduur  and  im^xirtance  of  the  sanctoary 
increased  with  the  prosiKsrity  of  the  M.  kitt^'duiu. 
The  worRhin  iuHtitutud  by  Jeroboam  bad  thu 
support  of  Jehu  \-2  K  10");  Itut  it  was  under 
Jemlmnm  II.  that  the  greii-t  Ephraimite  Haiicluarv 
reached  tlio  summit  of  its  renown  as  'a  royal 
sanctuary  and  house  of  the  kingdom'  (Am  7"**). 
It  had  iti  dipnifietl  priesthood  (Am  7'")  and  college 
of  prophet*  (2  K  2^;  cf.  I  K.  13");  the  ritual,  Uie 
.lacritices,  the  public  fea-sts,  attainc^l  a  degree  of 
htxuriouH  splendour  uuparallelcd  before.  But  all 
this  went  along  with  u  deeiv-seat-ed  degradation, 
moral  and  religiouH,  Amos  gives  a  vivjd  picture 
of  Bethel  at  thw  period.  The  siincluarj*  itself  had 
become  theseatol  cruel tr  and  extortion";  Ihesaored 
feasts,  sapporti;^!  out  of  the  tithes  {4*),§  had  do- 
gencratod  into  luxurious  bantjnBts  for  the  noblea  at 
the  expeoM  of  the  poor  (5").  Hence  the  sanctnar^' 
of  Betliel  ia  deuonnccd  in  unmeasured  terms  both 
by  Amos  and  Ilosea  (Am  3''*  4*,  llos  lO'"] ;  it  is 
threatened  with  severe  visitation  and  uvurthrow  of 
its  altar  (Am  9'  3'* '  Dvthel  shall  cumu  to  nought' 
iAven]  fi').ll      In    Hoaea,  Beth-aven   has  become 

"Pie  Hpb.  text  hsra  It  to  t«  corrected  Trom  LXX.  Tli* 
Istt«r,  howerar,  ia  not  lU  original  atau,  for  mI  tm  Kii«(i4tu«>a 
•-na  a  gloea  inMirU<d  to  Mtlafy  the  aabfutu  D'33.i  Vm  of  tli« 
iltt.  Sec  Budde,  Ukkter  «.  San.  pp.  XOt,  H0.  In  t.>  q-^j 
U  in  Itn  nslit  ])1bc«.  WtUhaoscn,  Ccmp.  )>,  S19,  uotca  thni 
0'33  ira*  In  th.a  nclK^boartiool  nf  ndtlx-I  (On  Si^,  ni33  pSic). 

t  Tlis  Koldva  calvu*  were  net  of  Kj^rjiliaii  but  of  natlru  ortglci. 
I'lir  thr*  iiOpalvworablpof  J"uiulfirUiefanii  ol  sd  iBwgc,  aee  Jc 
ffn  IT^lSi***.  ate. 

t  Driver,  LOT,  p.  188 ;  Kucnen,  StnUUung,  IL  p.  76  (Outn- 
timDti.X 

I  See  W,  R.  Sinitli.  Htl.  (^Smitm,  p.  119  K  On  i8^u.  qo  donb: 
Jaatltled  and  itxpl&lniMl  tba  cosUiin  of  piylng  tithos  at  B«iliel 
(Am  4'),    dec  above, 

t  W.  ».  Hmlth,  ib.  p.  4Ta  I>rliapa  tba  alUr  waa  ■«  pillar 
dvwnrd  bj  a  ttort  uf  vnpiUl  bcuiag  a  bnw),'  aorvliiK  sa  a  kind 
of  crfiMrit  Thia  would  Kire additional  force  to  tbe  laii£uae«  ot 
Ainofl  iu  0>. 
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the  deaecrnted  nnme  of  Buth^el  (•!»  5"  lO^*):*  the 
calf.n'or.sliip  w  for  the  first  time  einphaticiiUy 
denounced  as  the  very  root  of  Israel'B  sin. 

The  prophets'  dcnuncmtions  wvre  soon  fnlfiilcd, 
for  il«tlier  must  hiive  l>L'«.<n  involved  in  the  general 
overthrow  of  tho  N.  kinjjdutn  hy  tlio  Anaynann  in 
7*22  ;  cf.  Jer  48".  According  to  Jcwiali  trudltion, 
Shalmaneser  'carried  off  the  golden  calf  which 
was  in  Bethel,  and  departed  to  «et  it  np.'t 

Dannj;  the  Captivity  Bethel  m  mentioned  as  the 
residence  ol  a  priest  who  was  despatched  by  the 
conquerors  to  tetu'h  the  Htmngora  settled  there 
'  how  they  should  fear  J" '  (2  K  17»). 

The  reforming  zeal  of  Joaiah  waa  directed  against 
90  much  of  the  sanctuary  as  had  siirvivea  the 
Auyriui  devastation.  The  king  carried  to  Bethel 
the  whca  of  idolatrous  vessels  frntn  Jentaalem ;  he 
defiled  the  altar  which  vns  still  Htandlng,  but 
allowed  tJio  raonumcnt  of  the  prophet,  who  had 
foretold  tlio  overthrow,  to  remain  undisturbed  (2  K 
234.  u.  ".»►). 

Among  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Babylon 
'the  men  of  Bethel'  are  named  (Err  2"=rleh 
7") :  and  the  ancient  city  was  inhabited  once  more 
by  the  children  of  Benjamin  (Neh  11").  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  a  dcputiLtion  was  sent  from 
Bethel  to  Jeruoalem  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fltated  faHU  (Zeo  7'). 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  Bethel  wna  one  of 
the  rlaoei  fortified  liy  Bad'hides  (1  Mae  0^). 
Final! V,  it  was  captured  by  Vesnnitian  in  tii^ 
campai}^  against  Jeni»alem  (Jo*.  Jew.  Wars,  rv, 
ix.  Ut. 

2.  TIiLTc  was  nnotlicr  Bethel  in  Ju<)ah,  mentioned 
in  1  S  30",  Jos  19*  Vf^.  and  I  f'h  4*>  Srna  |cf. 
for  the  form  ^iju?).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Slidrasli 
{Ekha  ii.  3)  00  one  of  the  three  plncoii  in  which 
Hadrian  placed  gurriiions  to  arretit  deserters.  The 
site  is  unknown.^  G.  A.  CoOKB. 

BETH-EHEK  (;>;vri  n-s  'liouftc  of  tho  deep 
valley'),  Jos  19". — A  to^vn  of  Zebulun  in  the 
border  valley,  eaut  of  Acco,  apparently  near 
Cabul.    The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.   K.  CONDKR. 

BETHER  [irg  '-^n  'mountains  of  cutting'— or 
•of  divisinna,'  Ca  2").  —  If  a  proper  name,  the 
famona  site  of  Bethor  near  Jeru5>atcm  (see  aiddcd 
verse  of  I-XX  Jos  \!r^)  might  1»p  ifit«ndrd,  tliR 
bill-ridge  to  the  eculh  beiu'r  untMittivjited  lani], 
near  woods  in  which  deer  might  have  been  found. 
Bether  in  celebrated  for  the  resistance  of  the  Jewn 
to  Hadrian  under  Bar-Coohba  in  A.D.  135  (see 
authorities  quoted  by  Robinson,  Bib.  Re^.  vol.  iii., 
and  the  account  in  Neubauer's  Cfotf.  Talm.  a.v.). 
The  9\i,9  waa  recognised  by  Canon  Williams  at 
Bittir,  sonth-weat  of  Jerusalem  — a  village  on  a 
cliff  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  ruin  near  it  callml 
*  Koin  of  the  Jews,'  from  a  tradition  of  a  great 
Jevisb  massacre  at  this  place.  See  .V IVP  vol.  iii. 
•heet  xvlL  C.  K.  Condek. 


BETHESDA  {B^^mM.  TR),  Jn  5».— A  pool  at 
Jem^ilem,    by    the    Tpoftanic^    or    *  slieep    place ' 

i market  or  gate),  having  (Ive  porcln."*  or  cloiatera. 
n  N  and  L  tlie  name  is  given  ns  Bcth^atha  {camp. 
the  name  of  Bezetlia  lor  the  north  quarter  of 
Jerusalem),  in  B  it  is  Bethsaida.  It  appears  to 
hare  had  steps  from  the  cloietere,  and  tlte  water 
waa  at   timea    *  troubled.*      The   account  of    the 


♦Tb«  LXX  polnt«nV  "'5  "  t'"  n'3,  ui<l  tnmlltenta  aTiwc 
'Ot,  II09  4U  b*  10fr<Ht  IS':  AinlU  rctutan  •;■»  «mi«iam. 
Tars,  on  Ho«  4"  5"  glvM  V«n'3.  Cyri!,  in  ffot.  {Ormx,  vol,  UL 
lU.  tA.  1038X  OouUGOU  »tKH  *n>  (>*i>HM«  'RUm)   wltb 

f  S»dtr'Qfawk,  ch.  rxU. 
I  Probsbly  the  Cbeail  (V'C^)  of  Jm  16>o  Ii  s  l«ili]«l  vmr  for 
t^nni*  BbUmI (cf. KotM  to  Huipt'x  Aurwf  JJbf.  ^nT\nU.Ht.\ 


&. 


angol  troubling  thy  waters  (v.«)  19  omitted  in  « 
B  and  D,  but  occnra  in  A  C'',  tho  Vulgate,  llie 
rcshtt-tn,  etc.  It  may  therefore  be  thought  that 
the  troubling  of  the  waters  had  a  natural  cause. 
The  site  ia  not  dufinitoly  fixed  by  the  civuLTiptiuii. 
The  Sheep  (Jate  was  north  of  tlie  Temple,  but  a 
place  where  the  flocks  were  gathered  for  watering 
may  be  intended.  The  mobt  probable  derivation 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  from  ir^if  n'3  Btthtshdah, 
'house  of  the  etream'  (see  under  Ptsr.Ati,  and 
Geiieu.  Lex.  «.«.).  The  traditions  us  to  Buthewin 
have  varied.  In  the  4th  ceutury  it  wn!i  placeil 
{Otmmtisticon,  ».v.  Bethcwla)  at  the  Twin  Pools,  in 
the  dttoh  at  the  north-wi^t  anglu  of  Antoniu,  one 
of  these  being  the  8heep  Pool  and  the  other  that 
with  porches,  tlie  fifth  of  which  wos  supposed  to 
divide  the  two ;  but  this  pool  was  very  probably 
made  in  the  fosse  at  a  later  perio<)  {'2nd  or  Gtn 
century  a.d.).  In  the  12th  tvntiiry  lU't-hPwIft  was 
shown  farther  north,  at  the  Ptsuiua  Interior  wot 
of  St.  Anne.  It  is  now  shown  at  the  Birkri 
/trail,  part  of  the  northern  fovse  immediately  east 
of  the  Twin  Pools ;  but  here,  again,  the  masonry 
is  of  later  date  than  that  of  the  llerodinn  walls  uf 
tlte  Temple.  A  more  probable  site  for  Bethcsda  ia 
tho  Virgin's  Pool  (Gihcu  aud  En-rogcl),  tho  only 
natural  spring  of  JeruHolum,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Uphcl  slope  Boutb-eoflt  of  the  Temple,  as  prnpoA»d 
by  Robinson.  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presenti  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
'  troubling  of  tho  water,'  which  overllows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  cnstom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the  wnter»  of 
the  rave,  when  this  ovurlluw  uccurs,  fur  the  cum 
uf  rheuinatiam  and  of  ottier  di8oriti«rs.  It  in  alMO 
still  the  place  where  the  tlocks  are  uatliered  fur 
watering.  A  lon^  flight  of  steps  ^ads  to  the 
cave,  and  the  d^bns  is  heaped  np  round  theae,  bo 
tbat  it  is  impoRfiible  to  any  whether  any  building!* 
existed  round  iho  cavern.  A  Gre«k  text  of  late 
date  was  found  by  Toblur  built  into  the  masonry 
near.  The  nnme,  '  house  of  the  stream,'  would  be 
suit-able  for  thin  ttite,  whence  a  Ktreain  flowed  tu 
Siloam.  See  .Sir/*,  Jerusalem  vol.,  a.v.  'Ain  Umm 
ed  Dernj ;  also  Wrat<«tt  and  Horf «  N.  T.  App.  76*'. 

C.  R.  CONDBR. 

BETH-EZEL  (^y»7  n-a),  Mic  1".— Perhaps  •  ploco 
near,'  see  AVm :  mentioned  with  Zaanan  ana 
Slisnhtr.  It  Mtemn  to  have  tici;n  a  place  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  but  the  »>ito  is  unkouwn.  Accord- 
ing to  some  it  b=Azel  of  Zee  14'. 

C.  R  COKDER. 

BETH-OADER  (-ri  n-s),  1  Ch  2*',  mentioned 
with  Bctlik'hem  and  Kiriath-jearim.  It  may  be 
the  same  a^  Gcdyr,  Job  12". 

BETH-OAMUL  (fr,c»  n-j),  Jer  48«.  — A  place 
in  Moab,  noticed  with  Dibon,  Kiriatbaim,  anil 
Beth-moun.  It  is  now  the  min  Umm  el-Jem(U, 
towards  the  east  of  the  plateau,  sonth  nf  Mwlebo — 
a  site  where  a  Xabatn'an  inscription  m-os  found  by 
Warren,  which  may  date  about  the  2nd  cent.  A.u. 

C.  R.  Cdshek. 

BETH-GILGAL  ( Neh  12",  AV  '  house  of  t;il,,'al  ■), 
perlmpo  Uluntic&l  witlt  Gilgal  to  the  east  of  Jenoho, 
See  GiLGAi.. 

BETR-HACCHEREH  {c-i^  n-y  *  place  of  the 
vineyard'),  Neh  '.V*,  Jer  C  tt  appears  to  have 
had  a  commanding  position  for  a  bcncon  01 
ensign.  'I'indition  fixed  on  Uurodium  south  of 
Bethlehem,  probably  becaunw  it  was  a  conapicuons 
nte  near  Tekoa,  with  which  it  is  noticed.  A 
possible  site  ia  '^tn  KArim  west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  there  are  rineyards.  On  the  bill  to  the 
cost  are  the  remarkable  stone  caims  which  stand 
above  the  valley  of  Rcphaim.  See  5IfT  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  Conder. 
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BETH-HARAM  {0^7  n*s,  AV  BeUiaram)  was 
sitoAted  'in  the  Tallpy-pliiin  uf  tliu  Jordan' [Joa 
li"j.  In  Nu  32^  Bethbaran.  lu  ftito  tins  been 
recovered  at.  Tell  Kilmob  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Wt'idt/ 
iie«hl>An,  6  initua  eaKt  from  tlie  familiar  bnthing- 
nlocc  of  pilgrinu  in  the  Jordan.  According  to 
rristraiD  It  retAiDH  its  old  name,  and  is  still  known  as 
lUU-ilanytn  {Lmnitif  Mnuh,  p,  348).  Kustihius  de- 
scribes it  ad  Hethuraiit[ihtha.  Jus.  calls  it  ^Vniathtia 
[Ant.  xvn.  X.  6|.  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Herod  Antlpas  when  he  became  tetrarch,  and  in 
honour  of  tlio  Koninn  ompreee  was  called  Llrioe 
or  LibLas.  Merrill  [East  0/  the  Jordan,  p.  3S3) 
girea  good  reasons  for  bblicving  that  it  was  in  the 
palace  h«are  that  Herod  celebrated  his  birthday  bv 
the  feast  recorded  [Mt  W-",  Mk  6«»},  and  that  the 
Uaptist's  hood  m'us  brought  bitlier  from  MachairuB, 
some  20  miles  Buuth.  A.  Hendkrsox. 

BETH-HARAN  {;to  n-»),  Nu  32».— See  Bkth- 

IIAKAU. 

BETH-HOOLAH  [n\^r}  rs  'place  of  the  i^rt- 
ridgt! '),  Jos  15''  IS'".  In  the  Jt-ritho  pUin.  Now  the 
large  spring  called  'Aiii  J/ajlnh.  '  ^tartridgo  spring,' 
BODth-east  of  Jcriclto.  Close  Ity  is  the  monastery 
called  ^(ur  Hnjl^h,  occapied  by  Greek  monks,  biit 
which  in  1874  vras  still  a  line  mcditeval  ruin,  with 
frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.,  since  destroyed.  Sec 
SW'l'  vol.  iii.  Bhcet  xviiL  C.  It.  CoNUKa. 

BETH-HOFON  (jVi^rrnj  'place  of  caves'!).— 
In  I  Ch  ?**  KV  we  read  that  Shecroli.  daughter  of 
Kphruim,  built  '  BetJvhoron,  the  nether  and  the 
upjier,  and  Uzzen-Sheerali.'  Hor  name  possibly 
survives  i«  Bcit-^'ira=  IJzzen-Sheerah.  and  certainly 
the  otlier  two  phicea  a-scribed  t«  her  still  exist, 
nith  their  old  appijllKtiuiia  but  little  changed. 
Their  survival  (uid  ttioir  hittlorical  importance  aro 
duo  to  their  po^^ition. 

From  the  valley  of  Aijalon  three  gorges  break 
thron;:h  the  steep  wall  of  the  weetcm  front  of  the 
centnil  range  of  I*ale?ttne.  The  northernmost  of 
these  18  the  pass  to  Kl-Jib  (Cibcou),  up  wluch,  alwnya 
the  esifiiest  approach  from  iho  wcat  to  the  Jewi)»h 
capitaJ,  a  weD-trodden  path  leadit,  in  alMut  lifly 
minntes,  to  BfU-iir  ct-Tahfa  or  I<ower  IJt^lhhoron. 
It  stands  on  a  ridge,  about  I!^)  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  the  remains  of  a  castle  near.  Crossing  a 
small  wody,  and  mounting  a  long  and  steep  ascent, 
rocky  and  rough,  but  with  the  rock  in  places  cut 
into  steps,  the  traveller  alter  an  hour's  climb 
reaches  JJett-tir  el-F6l^a  or  Upper  Beth-horon, 
which  Btand.'t  1730  ft.  above  the  Hca,  on  a  mountain 
spur  with  a  deep  valley  both  to  north  and  south. 
'1  lie  villap}  is  «mull,  but  oxhibitH  traces  of  ancient 
woIIh  and  foundations,  and  t^o  the  east  of  it  is  a 
nworvoir,  apparently  of  great  anticjuity. 

So  nituotcfl,  the  B.s  could  not  fnil  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  march  and  retreat  of  armies. 
'  Throughout  history  we  rcc  hostfl  swarming  up 
this  avenue  or  swe'pt  down  it  in  Ilight.'  More 
than  one.  menmrable  liattle  lakes  ttd  name  from  R. 
(jMje  below).  Thric«  the  two  towns  were  fortified 
—by  Solomon  (1  K  9",  2  Ch  8"),  by  the  Syrian 
general  Dacchides  (1  Mac  IP*.  Jos.  Ant.  XIll.  i.  31, 
and  by  the  Jews  against  Ilolofomes  (Jth  4'-'}. 
Itvasby  B.  that  Ccstius  Gulius  advanced  in  the 
first  onset  of  the  Koiiiu.n  armies  on  Jerusalem,  aud 
down  its  gorge  he  wu4  driven  in  rout  by  the  in- 
surgent Jews  (Jo*.  Wars,  II.  xix.  1,  8).  And  B. 
Haw  the  first  CruKaderH  march  to  Jeruioilum ;  and 
jiaw  Ricliard,  in  tlie  third  Cni«ule,  in  vain  try  to 
force  a  pBamige  by  tlie  same  mute. 

A  further  imi>ortnnce  attached  to  the  two  towns 
as  frontier  posts.  Both  Upper  and  Nether  Beth- 
horon  were  cither  on,  or  close  to,  the  Ixinnilary 
between  Beujiuuiu  aud  Kphraim,  being  reekuneu 


the  poflsession  of  the  latter  tribe  (Jos  iU'  18"-" 
2l==,  1  Ch  liW).  After  th«  rupture  of  the  king- 
dom they  naturally  fell  to  Israel.  The  absence  of 
mention  of  them  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiatt  luoy  indi- 
cate tliat  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  fteturn 
sett/omenC«  thongli  they  must  have  been  clotio  on 
its  frontier.  If  the  designation  of  8aiibHllal  {'  the 
Horonlte'j  wnnects  him  with  B.  (aud  not  rather 
witli  Uoronalm),  this  would  be  conclusive  of  its 
dependenco  on  Samaria.  But  under  tlie  Maccabees, 
about  B.C.  llil,  we  find  B.  described  a:*  'a  viUoj^ 
of  Judica'  (Joa.  Ant.  XXI.  vii.  l),  thouj;li  it  was  not 
till  sixteen  years  later  tliat  the  district  in  which 
it  lay  was  formally  transferred  by  the  Syrian 
monoi'oh. 

LiTKXATUXC. — RoblnvoD.  BIIP\\[.  M>,  wjtb  rFft>rrn««  Umts  to 
f«tiiatl<i  u»i]  otborirriUrs;  Smllti,  i/i>4.  Um.^.  ftlitltdvtMd, 
ZIO.  213,  e6«i  Bwdaksr,  Fal  and  Syna.  Iii;  Suja^T,  Sin.  otid 

hd.  ait 

Battlis  op  Betuboron.  —  The  Gibconites, 
being  besieged  by  the  tive  kings,  had  summoned 
Joshua  to  their  relief.  By  a  forced  march  he 
obeyed  the  STUumons.  At  sunrise  '  he  was  already 
in  the  oj>en  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeou,'  and  the  Iwttle  bcgKu.     It  had  thrcv  stages. 

The  Canaanites  were  thrown  into  dismay  bj-  the 
Hhout  and  tlie  sudden  onset  of  Iftrael,  anil  broke, 
tlying  up  the  rockj'  ascent  to  Upper  B.  (Jos  lU"'). 

Hut  til ey  made  no  stay  there,  and  wo  next  see 
them  in  headlong  flight  down  the  other  fide  of  the 
ridge  towanU  Lower  B.,  while  a  terrible  «tonn 
raged,  and  contributed  more  to  their  defeat  than 
even  the  piirNuit  of  tlte  Itroelites  (v."). 

It  is  here  that  the  prose  narrative  is  interrupted 
by  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jai'^har,  where 
'the  hero  appears  In  the  ancient  sons  of  the  Book 
of  Heroes,'  eianding  on  the  crest  01  the  hill  with 
outstretched  hand  and  epear,  catling  to  the  eun  to 
utand^iill  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  muou  iu  the  valley 
of  Aijnlon  (v.'^-). 

'  In  the  IcDgtliened  day  thus  given  to  Joshua's 
prayer  comes  the  third  stage,'  the  hiding  of  the 
Kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah,  where  they  were 
guarded  while  the  pursuit  of  their  beatt'u  forces 
la-'itcd,  and  were  then  put  to  death  (^-v."^:"^). 

The  second  baule  of  Bcth-hoion  was  won  by 
Judos  Maccabieus  over  Suron,  'a  prince  of  the 
arniv  of  KjTin.'  JudiiH,  liorii  at  Modin,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  must  have  foreseen  his  advaiitap* 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  he  saw  the 
Syrians  '  coming  near  to  the  going  up  of  Beth- 
horon.'  But  he  trusted  more  to  the  help  of 
J",  and,  encouraging  his  scanty  host  by  reminding 
them  that  '  the  iictorv  of  Battle  standoth  not 
in  the  multitude  of  a  host,  but  strength  cometb 
from  heaven,'  ho  '  leapt  suddenly '  u|K>n  the  foe, 
aud  drove  tliem  down  to  the  plain.  Ttiis  was 
in  B.C.  166.  Five  years  later  he  won  another 
vietory  on  Llie  kaimb  gruund  over  Nicaiior  (1  Mac 
3ia-w -j-ii-iu .  jua,  ^„t.  XII.  vii.  1,  x.  5.). 

A.  S.  AOLBN. 

BETHINK.-In  I  K  8",  2  Ch  6"  b.  occurs  as  a 
retlux.  verb  iu  the  ubsol.  sense  of  *  to  take  tliouglit,' 
'  to  come  to  oneself  '  ;  'if  they  shall  b.  thenirtelves 
.  .  .  and  rejHjnt '  (3VV)t  3*«*0  *  bring  Iwck  to  heart-' 
See  the  *amo  phrase  in  Dt4*  '  consider  it  in  thine 
heart,'  KV  'lay  it  to  thine  he-art';  30'  'call  to 
mind  ' ;  Is  44'"  '  none  considereth  in  hU  heart,'  RV 
-'  calletb  to  mind ' ;  46"  [^x] '  bring  again  to  mind ' ; 
La  3=1  •  recall  to  mind  *).  Cf.  Lk  15"  '  when  he 
came  to  himself  {Gr.  tU  iavrhw  Affiic). 

J.  HAsnuas. 

BETH-JE3HIH0TH  (in  AV  also  Jesimoth]  (i 
n\D5^;C.  '  the  place  nf  the  ili^Acrt '),  the  S.  limit  of  the 
encampment  on  '  the  plains  of  Moab'  at  the  close 
of  the  journevinffs,  Nu  33**.  In  Jos  12*  it  is  men- 
tioned as  in  the  f>.  of  the  Araboli  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.     In  IS^  it  in  assigned  to  Reuben,  the  '  slopes 
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of  Pisgah  *  being  mentioneil  inini<?(liato1y  before  it ; 
anil  in  Ezk  25*  it  is  siMtkifn  of  aa  lM.>Ion(;ing  to  Moab. 
Eniwbiuii  places  it  lu  tnilci^  S.  uf  Juriclio,  and  Joa. 
(Jetoish  Hars,  IV.  vLi.  (i)  refers  to  Qtj^iuuOm  that 
Uireclion.  Soiuu  niina  aail  &  well  at  tJie  NMv.  end 
of  tbc  I^od  6ea  bear  thu  iiaiuu  of  iSuwainioh,  whiub 
is  coDsicitired  as  a  niuditicaLion  of  Jeshinioth;  and 
thia  jHtualiun  iiuiUt  tUu  rcquiruiaouU  of  tbe  bibltcul 
narralive.  A,  T.  Chapman. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH  (nsir^'a,  AV  •  house  of 
Apiirah ').— The  name  of  a  town  aiijmruutly  in 
Pliil.  territory,  whose  f>it«  is  quite  unknou-n  (Mic 
V%  Id  t)ie  call  'at  B.  roll  ihyuslf  in  the  dust/ 
there  i»  a  double  play  upon  words,  'ApKrah  twntaln- 
inp  «  punning  n.niiKion  to  'Ap/utr  (dust)  and  tis^!} 
(mil  thyseU)  to  "Pf^?  (PhiliHtinH).  It  seems  out  of 
the  ctuestion  to  identify  the  place  with  Ophrah  of 
Brajamin  (Jos  18"J.  See  G.  A-  Smith,  Twtlve 
Prophets,  ;ts3  f.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BETH-LEBAOTH  (ntii?^  n>3),  Jos  19*  '  house  of 
lionesses '  ?  —  A  to-nii  of  Simeon  near  Shamhen. 
Unknown.    (See  Beth-Biiu.) 

BETHLEHEM  (cn^  n-a  '  place  of  brcnd').  — Two 
plm^efl  so  numcd  in   I'alostine  ore  noticed  in  the 

1.  Bethlehem  Judah,  called  alno  Ephrathah.  the 
home  ot  David,  A  miles  S.  of  Jenumk'm.  It  in  now  a 
small  whitt^  town  on  a  spur  rnnning  out  east  from 
the  watcmhud.  The  inlmbitants  are  Chrintianx, 
and  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  At  the  eaal  end  of 
the  town  tit  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and 
attached  monastery,  etanding  above  the  orchards' 
of  figs  and  olires,  and  the  vineyards  which  xurruuiid 
this  proK]>croU9  village.  The  church  is  ptirliaps 
tbe  oldest  in  cxiatcnco  founded  for  orthodox  (ireek 
rites :  the  pillars  ore  those  of  Constontinu's  Basilica, 
eommcncod  about  a.d.  330:  the  moealcs  on  tbo 
wall  above  belong  to  the  I2th  cent.  The  oak 
roof  wait  gi%'en  by  lidward  ui.  To  the  north  is 
the  Latin  clmpel,  and  under  this  the  cave-chapel, 
in  whif'li  Jerome  is  tuiid  to  have  lived  while  writing 
the  Vulgate,  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  nnder  the 
choir  of  the  anc-ient  Basilica,  is  the  only  site 
(excepting  the  chii[»el  on  Olivet)  connected  with 
the  hiHt<)ry  of  Christ,  which  is  notiL-ed  before  the 
establiMliiiient  of  Chrislianity  by  Constantino.  A 
cave  in  Btlhleheai,  supposcd'to  mark  the  '  inn'  of 
the  Nativity,  is  uoticcd  bv  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
2nd  oenL  a.d.  [I'rypha,  (8):  it  was  known  to 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  found,  in  the 
4th  century  a.d.,  consecrated  to  T^a^lmuz,  and 
standing  in  a  grove,  which  was  cut  down  when 
the  plaise  was  reoonsecrated  bv  queen  llckna. 
An  'inn'  nt  Bethlehem  is  possioly  referred  to  in 
Jer4i"(RVm),  the  place  being  on  one  of  the  high- 
way's to  the  »ouch.  In  the  Hebron  hills  there  are 
many  ruuk'CUt  stables  for  cattle,  which  retwmhie 
the  cave  under  the  choir  nt  Bethlehem,  which 
fMHseiiees  a  rock-cut  recc»»  that  may  liavu  bcun  a 
uianger. 

Some  scholars  suppoee  Bethlehem  to  take  its 
name  from  Lalchmu,  a  deity  noticed  in  the  AsujTian 
account  of  the  CrcaUon,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
he  was  adored  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
Ephrath,  B.  is  noticed  in  Jacob's  time  (Gn  Z'5,'^- '" 
■*Si,  if  the  gloss  '  the  same  is  B.'  is  correct ),  but  it  ia 
notmcntioneit  in  the  Book  of  .Joshua  loxcpt  in  the 
added  verse,  LXX  Joi*  16^).  The  name  Bethlehem 
lirst  occurs  in  1  S  18*.  The  cemetery  is  noticed 
in  2  S  2«,  and  the  well  in  2  S  ^3"".  The  tra- 
ditional site  of  tliia  well  is  a  rock-cut  eistem  north- 
west of  the  town.  Bethlehem  is  ill  suppliwl  with 
woter,  and  dcpi-nds  mainly  un  Lho  Rairian  aque- 
duct tunnelled  through  the  Uilt.  The  inotit  ]>rub- 
able  site  i.s  u    well  to  the  soulh   in  the   valley. 


The  family  of  Caleb  spread  to  Bethlehem  (I  Ch 
2"*- "■"■**):  the  rhiltfltmes  held  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Saul  i2  S  ia",  I  Ch  ll>«-'")  j  the  well  is 
then  described  as  being  'at  the  gate.'  Bethlehem 
was  fortified  by  Keboboam  {2  Ch  11*),  and  occu- 
pit^  by  the  Jews  after  tbe  Captivity  (Ect  2"",  Noh 
^^).  In  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  (Mic  6-)  it  ap|H>ars  to 
have  been  a  small  place,  still  known  by  its  old 
name  Ephrathah,  as  well  a»  by  tlie  later  (comp.  Jiu 
2*  4^'),  but  possessing  corntiehfs  and — in  Jeremiah's 
age— an  inn  {".].  Whether  Bethlehem  is  intended  In 
Fb  132*  as  a  place  where  the  ark  was  supposed  to 
be,  appears  doubtful.  The  birth  of  Luirist  at 
Bethlehem  ia  noticed  in  Mt  2'' •■•••,  Lk  2*"". 
The  manger  was  not  in  the  inn  (Lk  2*),  bnt  prob- 
ably belongt?*!  to  it.  Thf  tlofijrfilfi  refer  to  Mh-An(5=) 
as  prophesying  thu  birtli  of  MessioJi  at  the  home 
of  David. 

The  city  waa  sacred  to  Christians  from  the 
earlient  times,  and  the  lirst  care  of  the  Crusodtirs 
was  to  secure  tho  safety  uf  its  Christian  population 
in  A.D.  1099,  before  Jerusalem  was  taken.  It  was 
subsequently  made  a  bishopric.  One  of  thu  moat 
remarKftblc  Christian  Uixx«  is  tliat  on  the  font 
in  the  Bo-^ilica,  which  iii  said,  with  true  modesty, 
to  have  been  presented  bv  *  those  whose  names 
are  known  to  tho  Lord.  Tbe  gloss  frescoes 
are  of  high  interest,  and  were  presented  by 
Michael  Comiienos  in  the  12th  cent.  a.d.  The 
cr«!Mls  of  knights  who  visited  the  church  in  the 
Middle  Agi>H  are  drawn  opon  the  fthaftJt  of  the 
Basilica  pillam.  Fur  a  study  of  this  church,  nee 
de  VogUu,  jSqlisai  de  In  PaUstine,  and  SW'P  vo\. 
iii.  sheet  svii.     For  population,  see  Falestine. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Zebulnn.  Joa  19>',  and  perhaps 
jj,  i2«-  w, — Now  the  village  Beit  Lahm,  in  the  low 
hills.  7  miles  N.W.  of  Nazareth.    HU^P  vol.  ii.  sh.  v. 

C.  R.  COXDER. 

BETHLEHEMITE  (i?n^  n'3),  a  native  of  Both- 
Ichom,  is  npplie<l  to  Jesse  in  1  S  16'-  "  17'*',  and  to 
Elhonan  in  --'  S  21'».     In  1  Ch  2(y»  also  wo  Bhould 

tirob.  read  'C-'j?  n'j  for  MT  'cnVni*.    See  Ei.haxas, 
jAIIUI.  J.  A.  Seluie. 

BETH-LOHOH  (BaidXw^y),  1  Es  6^.— For  Beth- 
lehem of  Judah. 

BETH-HAACAH  (ijv.O  r'a).  —  A  descriptive 
epithet  of  the  c-ity  of  Abel,  2  S  ao**-  ",  where  ■Al'el 
ttufi  B.'  shouM  be  •  Abelo/B.'  tcf.  1  K  15*.  2  K  I5»). 
Sue  AfiEL,  No.  1. 

BETH  -  MARCABOTH  (niriW  "'3  'place  of 
chariots'),  Jos  19",  1  Ch  4".— A  city  of  Simeon 
in  the  soathcm  plains,  near  Ziklag,  deserteij  in 
David's  time.    The  site  la  unknown, 

BETH-HEON.— See  Baal-Meok. 

BETH-HERHAK  fpT^o  n'5),   2  S   16"  RV,    for 

the  AV  *R  place  th-it  was  far  off' :  RVm  *tbc  Far 
HouM.'— SUido  nnd  otiiers  undenitand  it  to  iiictan 
the  last  house  of  the  city.  No  town  so  called  is 
known  between  Jemaalem  and  Jericho, 

BETH-MILLO  (Jg  9«  RVm  ;  2  K  12*  AVm,  text 
'house  of  Millo').— iiee  MiLLO. 

BETH-NIHRAH  Cn?)  n<3),  'place  of  leopard.* 
In  Nu  U-I'  Nimrah.  See  v.»,  Jos  13".— The  same 
as  Nlmrinit  Is  1&'.  Now  tbo  ruined  mound  Telt 
A'lfflHn,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  0|>pO9tte 
Jericho.  A  good-sized  stream  flows  N.  of  the  mound 
to  join  the  Jordan.  Tho  town,  with  others  in  tho 
Shittim  plain,  belonged  to  (Jail ;  the  only  city  in 
this  region  as-tigned  to  Reulwu  Iwiug  lieth-jealu- 
luoth,  south  of  thu  plaifi.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
Nimrim  was  known   {QNomasticvn,  s.v.   Betham- 
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BETH-PAZZKZ 
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narftui)  &s  lying  5  Koniaii  milca  north  of  Liviaa 
(Tell  er.Rfljue)i).  Sec  SEF  vol.  i.  ».v.  Toll 
Kimrin.  C.  R.  Conder. 

BETH-PAZZEZ  (175  n'S).  Jos  I»^.-A  town  of 
Iiutacluir  iienr  Kn^^nnnitu  nnd  EDhaddiiti.  The 
name  has  nut  btt^n  rccovcretl. 

BETH-PELET  (oi-?  na),  KV;  in  AV  Beth-palet, 
Jo«  h'A  Beth-uhelet,  Nfth  11*.— Tin:  Poltitc 
{•5/S),  2  S  23^,  called  by  Kcnbal  error  Pdonltc  in 
1  Ch  11"  27",  wjLs  ftn  inhabitant  of  thia  pIticB. 
The  gitd  was  suulli  of  Uetirbliulm,  hut  U  unknown. 

C.  R.  COSDER- 

BETH-PEOR  (-Ajr?  713),  Dt  Z''  4"  34*.  Joa  IS". 
See  Baal-Peor  (Nu  2.'^  •)  and  Pjiou  (Nu  23-^).— A 
Moabit«  town  ^ivcn  to  Keuhen.  The  *  t«p  of  Peer ' 
comuonUeU  a.  view  of  Uic  Jedhuuon  west  ol  the  DcAtl 
Soa,  util  KuvEin  altars  vrero  here  erected  by  Balak. 
The  Shittim  Valluy  was  'over  against  Bf;th-pp.or,' 
and  fntm  Nebo  the  ImkIv  of  Mustnt  id  Hiid  to  have 
been  taken  to  a  valley  in  Moab,  ■  over  againBt  Beth- 
iwor,'  which  was  not  the  Arabah  or  ShiMiin  Vall«y. 
The  name  of  Poor  has  not  ticen  found  eaat  of 
Jordan,  but  the  aIui  is  placed  near  Xleahhon  in  the 
Onomaaticon  (s.v.  Abaruu  and  Fogor).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  BetJi-peor  was  nanicu  from  Uuul-|»ear 
(Tyfi),  the  ^h1  of  the  Moabttea  and  Midianites  ; 
and  a  possible  site  for  the  '  top  of  Peor '  in  tho 
rliffat  Mintfeh,  sonth  of  Wady  .Icdeideh  (probably 
Bnmoth  Baal)  and  of  Pisgah  (Nel»o).  'nie  three 
point* of  view  of  the  Israelite  camp  (Nu  23)  were 
evidently  on  the  edge  of  the  Moablto  plateau, 
whence  alone  Shittim  was  visible ;  and  the  view 
from  Nebo  appears  (v. '''}  to  have  been  less  extensive 
than  from  Wm  other  two  sites,  so  that  ridgca  ex- 
tcndin;;  farther  west  than  Nelio  would  ituvX  tho 
reijuirernent.  Thi.n  applies  to  tlja  ridya  above 
Widy  Jedeideh,  and  to  the  ridge  of  Minyeh,  the 
lattor  being  the  most  southern,  and  exleudiiiK 
fartJtest  we^t.  From  it  we  may  jiUppoMj  (Nu 
24'"*')  were  seen  Kdom,  Amaiek,  and  the  '  nest  of 
the  Konite'  ou  a  crag,  indicating  a  position  in  the 
BOath  of  Moab,  whence  Edom  and  Uic  t5i>nspi<;uou* 
loioll  of  Yukin  (Cain)  are  seen.  Tho  name  Min- 
Teh  is  connected  with  a  legend,  and  meanii  '  wiah- 
ing,'  hfin^  the  name  of  a  deity,  Meni  (Is  Oo"). 
Seven  cirdes,  including  central  altar-stones,  still 
exuit  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Farther  east  is  a 
romarkablt!  eircle,  with  thrae  standing  stones,  at 
A  place  called  cl ■  MareiffA^t,  or  'the  smeared 
things' — evidently  an  ancient  place  of  wonihip. 
Kound  the  circle  are  numRrons  erect  stones,  and 
to  the  north  a  largo  group  of  cromleclia.  This 
lite,  on  the  same  ridge  witli  Minyeh,  may  repre- 
sent the  old  Beth-jieor  or  'temple  of  Peor,* 
while  Minyeh  itself  representa  the  'top  of  Peor,' 
To  the  MOuth  of  tho  ridgo  is  the  fine  raWne  of 
the  Zerka  Md'in  —  probably  Nahaliel  or  the 
'  valley  of  God/  and  this  wouhl  be  a  natural  sit* 
for  the  burial  of  Mosea  in  a  valley  *  over  against 
Beth.peor.' 

lu  the  a.Mud  verse  of  tlio  I.XX,  after  Jos  15*,  a 
Peop  in  Jndah  is  noticed.  This  was  also  known 
in  the  4th  cent,  A.D.  {Onanuutkon,  s.v.  Foj^ir) 
as  near  Betltlehem.  It  is  the  present  ruin  FagMr, 
north-west  of  Bethlehem,  and,  though  notaed  from 
the  »Lmc  deity,  ia  quite  a  distinct  site. 

LmnurtrRK.— Jfmt.  Satt  Pai.  Surrri/.  vol.  !■_,  tar  MIny«h  and 
El-hUrvirh&t.  under  thoM  nunM,  snil  Mem.  IV «(  fat.  Surety, 
toL  UL  ihMt  rtil.  for  tbo  Judaan  aitc      C.  R.  CONDEB. 

BETHPHAGE  {■BjiO'Payi).  Mt  21>,  Mk  ll*.  Lk 
19*.— A  village  near  Bethany,  which  see.  The 
site  is  unknown.  The  name  nieaii3  '  [dace  of 
figs.'  See  Neulffltuer,  U^ag.  Tat.  t.v.  for  the  Tai- 
mndic  noticee,  which  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  fix 
the  site.  C.  H.  CoNDEK. 


BETH-RAPHA  {*%-\  n-}),  perhaps  '  hou»e  of  the 
giant,"  I  Ch  A^\  PcrliaiHi  not  a  geographical  name. 
See  Kepiiaim. 

BETH-BEHOB  (i^rrrrra,  it  •T^oi  'Paa/S,  Jg  \^, 
2  .S  10",  in  v.^  'Ilehob';  apparently  also  Rehob 
of  Nu  13*-^). — A  district  of  Syria  near  Uamath. 
From  its  sitnation  In  the  valley  in  which  lay  Dsm, 
or  Laish  (Jg  IS*^-**),  Rohineon  was  led  to  suggest 
llunin,  which  commands  the  plain  of  Hilleh.  If 
Itehoh  means  a  '  broajJ  plane'  or  'boulevard,'  it 
ronhl  hardly  be  at  Hunln.  Thomson  wonid  place 
Belh-ielioh  lit  Banias.     (See  Rehub.) 

A.  Hexdeksov. 

BETHB&IOA  [Bi;fi<mtM,  'House  of  SiK>rt,'  or 
*  Fisher-home  ').— Opinion  is  much  divided  aa  to 
whether  thia  was  the  name  of  two  placet*,  or  only 
of  one.  on  the  northern  uhore  of  the  Sea  of  Caliloe. 
That  one  B.  hUhmI  to  the  ea»fc  of  the  Jordan,  near 
itit  entrance  into  the  lake,  in  the  district  of  Lower 
GaulonitiH,  is  beyond  dispute.  It  was  thi.s  village, 
'  situated  at  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,'  that  Philij) 
'advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  enlled  it 
by  the  name  of  Julias,  tho  same  name  with  Cresar's 
daughter'  iJat.  Ant.  XVlll.  ii.  1  :  see  also  Ant. 
xviu,  iv.  0;  liJ  II.  ix.  1  ;  m.  X.  7;  Lift,  71,  72, 
73;  and  .leromc,  CVni.  on  Maithr^w,  16").  This 
correswtnds  to  licthnaida  of  Lk  !>"*,  near  which  was 
the  *di)H<:rt  place'  of  Mt  14" and  Mk  6^'.  where  the 
6000  wore  fed.  Codex  m  stands  alone,  po^ibly  as 
the  result  of  an  interpolation,  in  describing  the 
scene  of  thie  mirncle  aa  near  '  to  Tiberias.*  In  this 
neighboarhood  also  probably  lay  tho  '  desert  place' 
where  the  4000  were  also  'miraculously  supplied, 
whonco  Jesiu  ciailtMl  witli  his  disciples  to  '  the  porta 
of  Dalmanutha,'  in  'tho  borders  of  Magadan'  or 
'  Mftgdala,'  returning  thence  '  to  tlie  other  side,' 
'loB.'(Mt  KV--",  MkS'-»). 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  second  B.,  west  of  the 
Jordan,  ou  the  lake  Hbore,  there  is  great  diveraity 
of  opinion  ;  but  where  such  authorities  as  Rolann. 
Robinuin,  Stuul^y,  nnd  Trlittram  agree,  there  i»  at 
least  a  prciiiimption  in  their  favour.  Thomson 
{Land  and  HuiUc,  it.  p.  423)  siiggests  that  the 
Jordani  may  liavo  divided  the  town,  tho  western 
part  iHjing  '  in  Galilee,'  the  eastern  part  y>einc  that 
'whii'h  Philip  repaired  and  called  Juliruj.  In 
Smitli  {DIS,  art.  '  BetUsaida'),  it  is  sugge«ted  that 
'  if  there  was  only  one  B.  it  was  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  tlio  Jordan,  and  perhaps,  like  Kerak 
(Tarichiea),  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  so  liablo 
to  lie  included  at  one  perioil  in  (lalilen,  and  at 
another  in  Gaulunitia.*  G.  A.  Smith  {Hist.  Gtog. 
p.  45H}  says:  'B.  in  Galilee  need  not  mean  that  it 
Lay  W.  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  province  of  Galilee 
ran  right  ronnd  the  lake,  nnd  included  most  of  the 
level  coast-land  on  the  E.'  But  none  of  these 
.suggestions  quit«  satiafieii  the  requirements  of  tho 
Gospel  story.  The  feeding  of  the  501X)  t«ok  place 
otj  che  other  mde  of  tho  sea  from  Caimmaum,  near 
B.  Julius.  Thenc-e  Jesus  sent  His  (fiaciples  '  to  go 
Iwfore  him  unto  (lie  other  side,  to  B.  (Mk  6**). 
Juhn  ((t")  desoribuH  them  hh  going  'over  the  sea  to- 
wards Capernaum.'  B.,  whtther  they  were  sent. 
and  Cnpemaum,  were  therefore  practically  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  place  where  they  em- 
barked. This  could  not  he  trae  of  B.  Jolias  nnd 
Ca^Hjrnaum,  even  if  tlie  latter  were  at  'IVil  Hum, 
which  is  most  unlikely  (see  CAPKRN.Mni),  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Caiwrnaum  were  at  Kfi/in  A/inyeA, 
and  B.  sny  at  e(-T»f>S^^t  the  direction  from  the  E. 
coast  would  be  practically  identical,  and  a  verj* 
slight  deflection  from  its  course  by  the  storni 
would  be  sul&oient  to  bring  the  boat  to  land  in 
Geimcsarets  Again,  it  would  bo  dilhcult  to  prove 
that  the  '  province  of  (ialilee  ran  right  round  tlie 
lake.'  Jonephus  is  Intleed  guilty  of  confusion  in 
spuaking  of  JmlaM  of  Gamala,  who  headed  a  revolt 
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ngalnst  tlie  I^uninnit,  now  an  a  Gaulointe  (Ant. 
XVlll.  i.  1)  and  n<;ain  as  a  Onlilcao  [Ane.  xvili. 
i.  G),  but  nowhere  iloeft  he  indicate  that  the  <Ii.-)trict 
of  (iainala  bclongoil  to  Galileo,  it  is  tnio  ttiat 
subsequently,  for  military  purpofioa,  Gaiiiula,  'as 
the  strongeijt  city  in  Uniso  parU*,'  wn«  put  iiniler 
Joeettbus  along  wltli  tbo  two  GxUtlccB  (^•/  [I.  xx.  4}, 
but  be  M-oB  careful  to  distin^^iiiKh  what  lK'.Ion|,'e4l  to 
the  different  jirovincea.  Thua  be  Jiays  tbat  alonj; 
^ritb  other  titica  'in  Gaulonitis'  bo  fortitiol 
Gamala  {liJ  U.  xx.  0).  Jesus  retired  to  B.  od  hear- 
ing of  llic  Kiurdor  of  John  the  liaptiet,  and  the 
}>re«uiu]itioii  i^  that  he  went  out  of  tiie  juriiidictioii 
of  Herud  Aulipaii,  tetrarcb  of  GaliJe«.  If  11. 
Julias  h;id  liL-4>n  lu  the  province  of  Galilee,  Philip 
u-ould  hardly  buve  ventured  to  iut«rfere  wilh 
iU  But  JoHephufl  explicitly  Haya  it  watt  in 
'Lower  Oaulonitia'  (BJ  ii.  ix.  i).  For  'B-  of 
Galilee'  we  tnnat  therefore  turn  to  westward  of 
tbc  Jordan. 

B.  Julius  ba:s  uauatty  been  identified  witb  at-Teti, 
a  coDttiiientblc  ruin  situated  K.  of  the  Jordan,  juttt 
where  the  river  lcav<»i  tlie  billa,  and  eutcm  the 
plain  of  cl-UaUUta.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 
proof,  however,  ii  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Ihu 
eity,  '  KislKT  lioine,'  stood  much  nearer  the  lake. 
Tlus  supposition  is  supported  by  the  existence  of 
an  aneieiit  bite,  by  the  month  ofthe  river,  close  to 
the  shore,  called  Mua'aeliyeh,  wherein  we  may 
detect  some  rocicniblance  to  the  obi  name.  The 
remark  of  Jowphun  [fiJ  iii.  x.  7)  that  the  Jordan 
'pluses  by  thu  city  of  JiiUoii'  into  tliu  Sea  of 
Galilee  would  apply  to  either  of  these  sites,  but 
perbapa  mobt  appropriately  to  the  latter.  Atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  ahrtunding  jrrass,  cotct- 
ing  the  rich  plain,  and  runnine  up  like  a  wave 
of  emerald  over  tlio  lower  olopca  oi  the  E.  hills. 
There  is  no  place  round  tlie  luke  where  the  notural 
Itixuriance  wah  m  likely  to  call  foitb  John's 
remark,  'now  there  waa  inueh  graaa  in  the  place.' 
The  Arab.  UtrrlyrJi  '  the  wilderncaa,' or  wild  prox- 
ing  laud  beyond  tho  cultivntcd  plots  surrounding 
the  town,  doubtIe-"Wi  corresponds  to  tho  'desert 
place'  of  the  Go~»pels. 

The  niOBl  probable  site  for  '  B.  of  Galilee,'  as  yet 
suggested,  is  ef-J'di/gbn  (Hei»ta[H*^on  ?)  on  the  N.  W. 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ifialileo.  It  lie»  in  a  little  vale, 
bonleriog  a  beautiful  curve  in  the  beach,  K.  of  tho 
rocky  proniont-ory  of  TeWArcimcfi, — the  monki»h 
'Mensa  Cbristi,' — whicb  fornis  the  N.K.  Iwuudary 
of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  Cni>emauni  (IvIiAn 
Minyeb)  to  tbc  uouth-wefat,  and  Cborajiiu  {Karftseb) 
among  the  hills  to  Uic  nortb-east.  B.  would  here 
occupy  the  middle  position,  probably  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  JasuH  lefurti  to  tlicMe  citieM 
(Mt  U"-").  Thi*  sceiuH  to  be  ronrirmed  by  Willi- 
liald  (A.n.  72^),  who.  coming  from  Magdala  through 
Genoesaret,  paase4l  first  Capernaum,  then  B., 
whence  he  went  on  to  Cborazin.  Perhaps  also 
a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  in  found  in  that 
of  the  lutal  shrine  uf  Shtri/ch  'A  ly  F^-i}aiii/uUn 
'  Sheikh  'Aly  of  the  Kiwheriiien.'  Cnnious  utieanis 
of  water  from  the  warm  spiingH  on  tlie  "R.  edge  of 
the  vale  served  in  time  \iafl  to  drive  several  milts 
on  the  shore,  being  conducted  thither  by  aqneducta. 
now  crumbling  and  covered  with  ferns  and  ivy. 
They  also  ntlbrdcd  Bupplics,  led  round  tho  W.  pro- 
montory, to  M'ater  part  of  the  plain  of  Geuno- 
Muot  (see  art.  Capeiojaum).  Tbe  vale  ik  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  bat  been  chosen  by  the  Prua- 
idan  Ciitholic  Pal.  Society  as  the  site  ot  B.,  for  the 
establishiiit^ut  of  a  rL'li};iouH  uulunv-  The  shallow 
water  round  the  little  bay  litarafty  swarms  with 
rmh,  attriKjteJ  thither  by  the  warm  water  from 
the  springs.  This  place,  and  the  coast  of  tl- 
Ba(eihtt,  near  the  other  B..  are  to  this  day  favour- 
ite haunts  of  tlte  Cubermen  from  Tiberia.<i. 

W.  EwiNo. 


BETHSHAM  (1  S  ai'*-  »  2  S  21",  1  ilac  5"  12«-"] 
z^Bethsbean. 

BETH-BHEAN  (in  OT  i^^in  or  fr-n-s  ;  in  Apocr. 
BuArdv,  1  Mac  6"=  12«>,  ur  BtOai.  1  Mac  1:^",  alsK) 
2«t.ff(3»  TiXtT,  2  Mac  12",  ef.  t.»  Jtli  3'»  :  in  Job.  alho 
E^i-tfiFeXti ;  in  some  class,  WTitcrs,  as  Pliny,  HS 
V.  74,  and  on  coins  Nysa.  Tn  modpm  Arab. 
Beindn), — A  town  between  the  Little  llennon  and 
Gilboa  ranges,  on  a  plain  about  3l>0  ft.  above  the 
valley  of  tho  Jordan,  and  about  '-i  miles  to  the  W. 
of  tliat  rivur.  Tlie  old  town  wa^  built  on  tbc 
basaltic  plain  now  occupied  Uy  the  wuall  vUlRgo  of 
Ueinan  and  the  tell  or  mound  to  the  N.  of  it.  To 
the  8.  is  a  largo  extent  of  mart^h,  iMjtween  which 
and  the  town  runs  an  ancient  road  leading  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  Jordan  to  Jenin.  The  tell  Ls 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Jalud,  bevond 
which  tho  ancient  sepulchres  stilt  exist.  Both 
mound  and  plain  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  walls,  and  a  large  amphirhcatrc.  In  OT 
Beth-stiean  dues  not  play  an  important  part, 
aiinarciitly  Itrcjiua*;,  nltliougb  according  to  'the 
olilt^t  book  uf  Ilfib.  hifftory'  it  was  apportioned  to 
Manasst^h  (Jos  Ij"-'",  cf.  1  Cb  7*),  it  remained  in 
tho  hands  of  itfl  own  people  (Jg  1"^).  After  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  tho  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  corrictl  by  the  Philiatines  to  Both-^heazi, 
and  there  fastened  to  the  wall  {or  in  the  '  broad 
place'),  whence  they  were  removed  later  by  the 
men  of  Jabesb-gUeod  {1  S  3p(^".  2  S  21^').  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon  the  city  seems  to  have  given  its 
name  to  a  district  (I  K  4''). 

The  name  ScythopoIU  given  to  this  city  as  early 
as  the  3rd  cent.  C.C.  soums  to  contain  a  triLce  of  an 
iiivu^sioii  of  Svyths  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  1.  105 
(cf.  Pliny,  HNr.  7-1},  or  to  be  due  to  tbc  Ui*e  of  the 
word  *  Scyths'  to  denote  Imrbartann  generally.  In 
the  Ord  cent.  B.C.  Seytbopolit  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ptolemies.  In  218  it  Burrcndcrcd  to  Antiocbus  the 
Great.  About  a  century  later  it  fell  into  tho  hands 
of  John  HyrcanuB,  but  was  taken  from  the  Jaws 
by  Pomney,  restored  by  Gabinius,  and  bocauie  an 
iudei*enuent  town  of  the  Kom.  £mp.  and  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  Ui  the  DecajKjIiM.  In  the4tli 
cent.  A.D.  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 

LmKATL-EK.— rnr  dMoripUon  of  tha  ■ib^— vS'tTP  IL  101-114: 
Bw»iin»oii.  LaUr  BR  891-333.  For  hlstoiy  —  Schiirer.  OJP 
II.  L  nufl.;  Jo*.  Jnl.  MMlJ«wbA  H'oni. 

BETR-SHEHE8H  (c>7^  n-3  'temple  of  the  sun'). 
— Thrte  places  so  named  occur  in  the  OT  in  Pal. 
1.  Jos  IS"  21'".  1  S  6^%  1  K  4».  2  K  U".  I  Cb 
6*",  2  Ch  as^^Itsbemesh  of  Jot*  ID*',  a  city  of 
Judab  given  to  Ibe  Leritcs,  and  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  Dan.  It  was  here  that  the  ark  rested 
by  a  stone  (see  Abel),  and  it  was  a  chief  city  of 
Solomon's  province  of  Dan.  Amariah  was  here 
captured  by  Jehoash  of  Israol,  and  the  Phitistmcs 
took  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  It  is  the  present 
niin  'Ain  Shrms,  in  the  volley  of  Horek  8. K,  of 
Zorah.  (SH'P  vol.  iii.  bbuct  xvii.)  2,  Jos  10*. 
a  city  of  Nnplitali  in  Upper  Galileo.  See  Jg  1°. 
The  site  is  unknonii.  3.  Jos  ID".  A  city  in 
I&<uicbar.  The  site  is  also  doubtful.  There  is  a 
Teil  e*h-Shemstyeh  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  bat  it 
seems  to  be  too  far  north  to  be  in  Issacbar, 
although  its  proximity  to  Tabor  would  perhajis 
suit  {Pal.  Survty  Mnp,  Rbeet  ix.) 

It  ift  to  be  uoltd  that  No.  1  ia  specially  noticed 
{2  K  I'l^']  siA  lielonging  to  Judab,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  sites.  Bethahemite  odours  us 
gentiliu  derivative  from  this  name  in  1  S  &*•  ". 

C.  R.  COSDEB. 

BETH-SHEMEBH.— 'The  pillars  of  Beth-abe- 
mcsh  that  is  in  tho  land  of  Hgypt '  (Jcr  43^'). — 
Tlio  I.XX,  l»eing  written  in  Egjpt,  gives  fiimply 
Toi>t  JTvXovT  'IlMoL'  ir6Acut  Toi}i  tv  'fir,  '  tha  pillars  of 
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Holiopolifl  that  nre  at  On.*  Tlio  pltico  ift  therefore 
On  in  Ix)wer  Eg\-pt,  Liko  HeHujioIia,  '  city  of  tlte 
unii,'  BcLh-slicme-iii,  'house  of  the  sun,'  is  liere  a 
translation  of  rer  Jia,  'Uoiue  uf  the  Bun,'  the 
^aurcct  or  teuiplc  namo  of  On.  The  pillars,  rri\(n, 
niair;,  niu-st  bo  the  obelisks  characteristio  of  the 
wor(tlui>  of  K(k,  the  sun-god.    See  Aven  and  Ov. 

F.  hu  GniKFiTU. 

BETH-SHITTAR  {^^r\  n'3),  •  iilace  of  the  acacia,' 
Jr  7^"''.  —  In  tlie  vii;inilj'  of  Aixjl-meholah.  It  ia 
the  present  Hhutta,  a  villaj^c  on  a  knoll,  in  tho 
Jczreel  S'alley.    See  SWP  vol.  ii.  iJicct  ix. 

C.  It.  COWDER. 

BETHSURA  (Ba.flffo.:^).  1  Mac  4"-  *»  6'-  »■  "•  *^ 
9»  10"  ir^  U-.  2  Mac.  13'»-»— The  Greek  form 
of  Bethzur.     Id  2  Mac  IP  Bethsuron. 

BETH-TAPPU4H  (jpEum-j).  'plnro  of  appten.' 
Jos  15**. — In  the  Hebron  mou»la-in<5,  a  town  of 
.ludaU  (»eo  Tappuah  in  1  Ch  2").  Now  the 
villajje  fo/iIA,  weat  of  Hebron.  SWP  vul.  iii. 
sheet  xxL  C.  K.  Condeu. 

BETHUEL  (Vtrn?).  —  Tho  son  of  Xahor  and 
Milcah,  nepheM' of  Abraham,  anit  father  of  Lahan 
and  Rebecca  (Gn  22^  aiw.«.*7.».  ^S^^  2S^^,.  [„ 
Gn  28»  (P)  he  is  called  '  Bethocl  the  Syrian '  {•z^}fn). 
While  freouently  mcntionwl,  he  only  appears  in 
portion  in  the  narrative  of  tho  betrotlial  of  liebecca 
to  Isaac,  and  even  then  his  son  Lahan  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  Crantutctioii.*  Thi^t  may  havo 
been  due  to  a  iis.agu  which  gave  a  bi-uther  a  »pei'ial 
interest  in  (lie  n-putation  and  dispijsal  oT  his 
sister  (cf.  Gn  04*-"-*',  2  S  13»-=1.  .loa.  {Ant. 
I.  xvi.  2}  speaks  of  Betbael  aa  dead  at  tho  time. 

K.  M.  BovD. 

BETROEli  (Svina),  1  Ch  4>^.  Bethul  (Wg),  Jos 
1^.— A  town  of  hinieon,  noticed  with  Honnab, 
npparvntly  S.  of  Bcerttheha.  Tho  site  Ls  unknown. 
See  BElIiKL 3. 

BETHUL  (Sin^ ),  Jos  10*.— Sec  B£TUt7EL. 

BETHULIA  (Ba<roi/Xoi4).  Jtb  4«-'  o"-«->*  7»-'- 
10.1.1.31  i:ti»._A  to\m  near  Dotlian,  on  a  hill  ovor- 


lookiuji  the  pUiin,  with  springs  in  the  vatl^^y.  The 
site  was  unknown  in  lalor  tiniyn,  and  placed  at 
Safed,  in  Galilee,  in  the  MiJdIe  A{;es^     The  village 


of  J/i//ji/tcA  answers  in  position  to  these  require- 
mcnta,  bein^  ttouth  of  Dothan,  on  a  bill  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain.    See  SWP  voL  li.  sheet  x\, 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETR-ZACHARIAS  (Balflfaxap*<£),  1  Mac  pJ-".— 
A  villa^u  on  the  mountain  j-a.-^.s,  south  of  Jerusalem 
And  weHt  of  Bethlebum,  now  the  ruin  lieit  Skaria. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  C.  K  Coxdkr. 

BETH-ZUR  CBs-n's),  'honse  of  rot-k,'  Jos  15", 
1  a  30"  (in  LXX).  1  Ch  2",  2  Ch  LI',  Neh 
3".  The  Betbsura  of  I  Mac  4='  etc.  A  ton-n  of 
Judab  in  the  Hehri)n  iiiiJuntHin»,  furtifiuil  by 
Kehoboani,  and  still  importunt  after  the  Captivity. 
Judas  Maccalueus  here  defeate<I  tho  Greeks  under 
LysiaA  in  105  B.C.  The  present  ruined  site,  Beit 
6'ur,  on  a  clifT  west  of  the  Hebron  rood,  near 
Halhul,  is  remaTkable  for  a  mined  tower,  prob- 
ably built  in  the  12th  cent,  A.D.,  and  for  moro 
auuient  rock-cut  tomba.  See  A'lI'P  vol.  iii.  sheet 
xxi.  C.  R.  CONDEU. 

BETIMES  is  '  in  boo<1  time,*  ast  Pr  13"  •  he  that 
lovcth  !iini[hls  Bon]elia«leneth  him  h,'  {i.e.  in  early 
life):  tlie  Heb.  \^  1710  *iqp,t  lit.  '  visits  him  [dili- 
gently]  with  chastisement,'  the  idea  expresaed  by 
'  bctinics*  being  contained  in  tlie  verb,  which  how- 

•  In  Cfb  S*»  the  vrarda  '  wid  Ilerh\iet '  were  protHibTy  InKrt»d 
bj-  R.     Soc  IkUla  note  in  Uautit'a  Heli.  OT. 
f  On  thii  douUe  kcooi.  sm  bavidun,  Siffdax.  1 77. 


ever  means  'to  seek  diligently'  a**  TtVm,  rather 
than  •  to  »ieek  early ' :  Bn.IobS'2-i*.  In  Gn  26"' 'they 
rose  up  b.  in  the  moniiii;;,'  tho  idea  exprci«scd  hy 
'  b.'  is  aii'^in  in  the  verb  (a-j^'n),  and  b.  or  *  eiuly  '  is 
tho  correct  idea ;  so  2  Ch  36"  '  rising  up  b.'  (RV 
'earl^'].  Besides  the  above,  'lu'  occurs  Sir  6 
(hejMlmg)  •  Seek  wisdom  b.*  (in  rcf.  to  v."  •  gather 
instruction  from  thy  youth  np'},  6"  51",  1  Mac 
4»5"  U".  Bctime  w  found  only  in  Bel  v.'*  'In 
the  morning  b.   tho  king  arose     {xal   d-pffptat*   6 

^oWTiXcyT  ri  wpvt).  J.  UaSTINHS. 

BETOLION  (B  BrroXiiJ,  A  Btt-,  AV  Betollus). 
1  Es  6*'. — 52  person*  of  this  place  returned  from 
captivity  with  Zorub,  (See  RKTHRf..)  Kzr  2*  hafl 
'  the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai '  223,  and  the  numtier  ri'2 
belonj^s  I«  the  next  nante<l  place,  Nelio.  1  Eh  haa 
perhaps  dropped  a  line  in  lliu  Hebrew. 

H.  St.  J.  THACXEItAY. 

BETOMASTHAIU  {TiatTotxaa$6x,i,  Jth  15*.  AV 
Betomasthem) ;  BETOHESTHAIH  iTicTotitstiaifi,  4*, 
AV  Botomeatham].— .Apparently  K.  of  Betbulta 
and  facing  Dotlian.  'Hierc  is  a  site  callt'<l  l>dr 
itasain  Vi .  ot  the  Dotlian  plain,  but  the  iinti()xiity 
of  tilts  name  is  doubtful.  C.  li.  CON'DER. 

BETONIM  {D';i?),  Jos  I3*.-In  N.  Gilead.  The 
name  may  survive  in  that  of  the  Jtuittn  district, 
the  extreme  N.  of  Gilead. 


BETRAYAL   OP    TRHST.— See  Crimk.«i. 
TBOTHIMQ.— See  MaubiaOE. 


BE- 


BETTER.— As  a  subst.  *  one's  betters,'  the  word 
is  not  used  in  AV,  but  the  adj.  in  Ph  2^  shows  bow 
that  expression  arose :  '  let  each  esteem  other  b. 
than  themselves  *  (iJirr^et-Tai).  The  verb  is  found 
Mk  5*  'was  notliing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse'  (i.e.  made  better,  lit.  *  profited,'  w(fi<X/w). 

J.  Hastings. 

BETWEEH,  BETWIXT.-'  Between '  was  once 
use*!  freely  M-ith  a  retlexive  pronoun  to  express 
that  whicb  is  confined  to  two  {or  more)  persona. 
Thus  Tindale's  tr''of  Jn  11^  is 'and  spake  uitwene 
theniselvL'M'  (/t^r*  qXXiJXwc,  AV  '  among ").  AV 
ha-q  Lk  2:t"  'they  (Pibite  and  Herod)  were  at 
enmity  b.  themselves'  {rf>6t  iatiroOs  TR,  etld.  nioetly 
aiVoivi);  Ac  2ti**  'they  talked  b.  themselves'  {wpSs 
iAX^Xovr,  KV  *  tliey  siiake  one  to  auotber  ') :  Ro  l*" 
'to  dialmnour  their  oMn  liodies  b.  themsc-lvcs' (rfn 
iavToii  TK,  edd.  mostly  ai^roit ;  aco  Sanday  and 
Heridlam  in  toe.  ;  RV  'among  themselves').  We 
ati!l  retain  tlie  phra.se  '  b.  onrsnlvos  !  * 

Between  and  Dotwixt  wore  for  a  long  time  inter- 
cliaogeablc  j  the  latter  is  now  archaic  or  local. 
Betwixt  U  used  in  Gn  17"  23'*  2(J*»  3CP*  31"-  *»•  "•  »* 
32^",  Job  9»  36«,  Ca  1»  Is  5».  Jer  30*,  1  Mnc  12" 
16»,  Ph  1".  KV  rcUins  all  except  Job  3ti"  {see 
RV  and  Davidson  in  loe.),  and  adds  Job  4^  'B. 
morning  and  evening '  (A V  '  from  .  .  .  to'). 

J.  Hasttxcs. 

BEULAH  (Heb.  n^>i'?  'married*  (of  &  wifel).— Is 
(32*-*.  An  aJlegoriM]  namo  applied  to  Israel  by 
the  Deutero- Isaiah.  Slie  was  no  longer  to  be  a 
wife  deserted  by  Go<I,  as  she  luid  been  during  the 
Captivity,  but  nmrriixl  (1)  to  God,  (2)  by  a  strange 
nnplicatiort  of  the  ligure,  to  her  own  fons.  In 
Hos  1.  2  tho  figure  in  ibt  tirat  application  Ls  re- 
versed. There  it  is  u^ed  to  point  out  the  fnitliless* 
nces  of  Israel  to  her  S|iou«j.  f,  11.  \VooD3. 

BEWAIL  as  a  reflex,  verb  occnrs  only  Jer  4" 
'the  daughter  of  Zion  that  b**^  herself  lf^5;[all], 
'  to  breathe,'  bithp.  *  gasp  for  breath,'  as  It  V|.  In 
Lk  tf"  23"  the  meaning  is  '  to  beat  the  breast  in 
crief  {xiirrofiat.  nae<l  without  an.  obj.  in  Mt  H"  *ye 
have  not  lainente'l,'  RV  'did  not  mourn,'  and 
24").    See  MouKSiSO.  J.  Hastixos. 
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BEWITCH.— Ac  8*  'Sijiioo  .  .  .  oaed  sorcery, 
and  b"*  the  (leople'  (^(Ift^/m,  UV  *amazed'  aa  fro- 
iiuenlly,  und  oii  AV  in  v.^;  but  see  BesidK)i  ao8". 
In  <*;ii  3)  *  O  foolUh  Galntiiins,  who  hath  b"  you  t ' 
(UV  '  tliil  b.  you  * ') ;  thu  llr.  ia  fiaiTKalPu,  '  to  Hpuak 
cvU  of,'  next  '  hfuni  evil  on/  and  bd,  as  here,  'lead 
iiito  evil' (see  Li^'htfoot,  ad  loc);  it  is  uaed  here 
ooly  in  NT.  hut  in  IX\  Dt  28**- »*  (for  yn).  Sir 
U*".  Bfiwltcfaing.— Wiii4>3  'tlie  b.  of  naubUtineas' 
i^affKaviix   ipauXiiTirrot,    Vulg.  /agcinatin).      It  BComs 

Froknble  that  in  all  tbuMO  po^sagus  (lut  in  4  Mac 
■■  2".  fiacnania]  the  reference  is  more  or  Ie«!*  coii- 
Bciotuiy  to  'tlie  evil  eve'  {vf.  fiiiffK<wos  fnr  pa  pi  Vr  23* 

SS**).    Sw  DrviKATioy,  Eye.         J.  Hastings. 

BEVRAT,  diiitinct  in  origin  and  meaning  from 
'betray,'  ia  to  reveal,  discloiie.  Cf.  Adama.  H'orks, 
ii.  238  '  Well  itin.y  he  be  hurt  .  .  .  and  die,  that 
will  not  bewrfty'his  diA«aAe,  lent  ho  Wtray  hia 
credit."  Pr  20"  '  he  hooreth  curMing,  and  Iwwray- 
eth  it  not'  (RV  'he  heoreth  the  lulj oration  and 
uttereth  nothinc,'  •»■>"  'ahexr,'  'telf');  27"  (tn^ 
'  proclaim,'  »o  RVra,  but  RV  '  encountereth'  from 
iri3  'lij;lit  upon ') ;  Is  HI'  'hide  the  oatca^ts  ;  b. 
not  him  that  wanderelh '  {^7}  '  imcovcr,'  *  reveal ' ; 
Amer.  RV  'betray.'  Sir  27"  'if  thou  b-*  his 
iwert- tfl '  (dT(wc(iXi>irTw  ;  bo  27") ;  Mt  26™ '  thy  speech 
b"^  thee '(33X61'  «-(  Tmci,  '  inakcA  thee  manifest'). 
Bewrayer,  only  2  Mac  4*  '  a  b.  of  the  money,  and 
of  his  ctiunlry'  {/Mitixrtit,  'one  whu  reveals,'  RV 
'  yvhif  Itad  j^iven  information  of  the  money,  and 
had  hetra}je4  his  country  ').  J.  IlAbTtNGS. 

BEYOND.— 1.  Thin  hi  in  AV  the  occnxiimnl 
rendering  of  Heb.  "tjya  bn'etther,  whi«h,  when 
nttaehed  to  m.? 'theJoruafi'  (ju*  it  always  if,  excejit 
Jgll^*,  1  S  Sr.Jor  25-')  niwumet*  considerable  criti- 
cs irai>ortAnce.  In  AV  [— >:?  i5ii"?  is  tr-^  '  beyoml 
Jordan '  in  Gn  fiO^'^  ",  Dt  3«  »  Jos  8'"  13>,  Jg  5" ; 
'oothisi'uieJ.MHli»3M*i*«  Jo>tl'*-'*9M*22': 
•on  the  other  side  J.' Dt  !!»,  Joa  2»  T' 12' 22*  24>- 
»-'*'»,J(rlO'»,  1S3P;  and 'on  the  Bide  of  J.' Jos  5'. 
RV  gives  *  beyond  J.'  in  every  place.  Again  -i??= 
ia  tt*ed  with  mto.  Nu  22'  32»'  »• »  34«  35",  Joe  13" 
\i*  W  18'  22^  Jg  7";  and  the  simple  ^ffl)t4« 
(AV  '  on  this  side '),  Jos  13"  (AV  •  on  the  other 
Bide'}.  Nowitia  true  that.  tiiD  phrase  nmy  equally 
well  he  tr.  '  across  J.' ;  itis  also  true  that  it  is  URud 
of  r.itkr.r  side  iif  the  ilordaJi  (cf.  Dt  3"  nvtt,  with 
3».a  «f.40:  it  even  tteeins  that  'beyond  Jordan' 
may  be  used  of  that  side  of  the  Jordan  on  which 
the  writer  him.»elf  stands  (Jos  6'  9'  12^);  but  the 
critical  iiui:Kirtauce  of  tlto  phrase  lies  in  this,  that 
wherever  tho  autlior  of  Deut.  speakft  tn  hia  own 
per»on  laa  Dt  l'-'4*^*^*'-*)itrefera  to  the  country 
eoMl  of  Jordan ;  wherever  Moacs  ia  introduced  bm 
tlie  speaker  (as  Dt  3^  ^  1 1^^)  it  refers  to  the  vxtt.  • 
From  which  the  cunclnHton  ia  drawn  that  the 
author  (at  leaat  of  Deut.)  must  liave  lived  after 
Hoses'  day,  from  whom  he  ia  careful  to  distinguish 

LmaumiB.— Cre«n,  Bitlte^  CritMtm  0/  tA«  P«nL  p.  60; 
DoqbUs,  U'Ay  ;  itilt  Micvf  Uiaf  Mote*  tmle  Drnl.  p.  SO.  &nd 
UaUii*aiea,  p.U&:  I'crowne,  Coiittmf.  Rtt>.  Jui,  lisijb,p,  USl.; 
I>rtver.  iVul.  p.  JliS  f. ;  Uaqmr.  iAaui.  p.  i  r. 

2.  To  go  beyond=to  circumvent,  1  Th4'  'that 
no  man  tl"  b.  aud  defraud  hia  brother'  {iiictp^i»v, 
RV  •  lran»gre»a,'  RVm  'overreach'). 

J.  HARTINn.S. 

BEZ&ANANNIM  (Joa  19"  RVm).— Zaanamxim. 

BEZAI  (ITS).— 1.  One  of  those  who  sealed  tho 
eoveuaut  (Nch  lU'^).    2.  Tho  cponym  of  a  family 

*  The  onljr  fscirpUen  is  Dt  S",  whera,  Blthougb  in  *  ptMue 
IIUibtitMl  to  UOK*.  '  brj'ond  Jurdiui '  nrnnn  th«  Unil  o(  Mo*i> ; 
l/Qt  *  tho  lOQf  aiQhn>l(H:lcal  nL>te '  tn  which  the  phraao  ooeura 
Is  beld  to  b«  •  oouuoeiil  ol  t)a-  writer's  or  of  •onw  wfitor,  Dftt 
orij^nol  u  Uose*.    Sm  Hir|>er,  i>«ul.  p.  t. 


tliat  returned   wiih    Zerub,   (Krj-  2",   Keh  7")a 
Buial  of  1  £s  O'r 

BEZALELlSti^ys.  IiffffXriX,  BM<'/M/,AVBczaleeI). 
— 1.  The  rliii^f  iirchitcrt  of  tlie  tabemncle.  The 
name  oevurti  only  in  tlie  nanntive  of  the  Priefrbt' 
Code  and  iu  the  Bk  of  Chron.  (I  Ch  2=",  2  Ch 
1^].  It  probably  eigiiilica  'in  the  aimdow  ii.«, 
under  the  protection)  of  £1.'*  In  both  Uiu  auuroea 
named,  B.  ia  given  as  'the-wn  of  Dri,  tho  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  The  various  Iink^t  in 
the  gene:ilo^'icnl  rhiiln  will  Iw  found  in  1  Ch  2"- '** 
*•  **.  There  is  no  gnjund  for  identifying  tho  grand- 
father  of  R.  with  Uur,  tho  companion  of  Mosea 
(Ex  17'").  According  to  V'a  representation,  R.  waa 
expreiwly  calle<i  (cr?  *n«T3)  by  J*  (Ex  31')  to  aupor- 
intcnd  the  erection  of  the  *  tent  of  meeting,'  and 
endowed  «*ith  the  special  gifts  required  tor  the 
proper  exceutimi  of  hw  t.islc  (vv.'"').  He  waH  also 
charged  with  the  cuuKlrueliiKi  of  the  furniture  for 
court  and  talwrnacle,  oa  well  as  with  the  pre|iani- 
tion  of  the  priestly  gnrmente,  and  of  the  neeesaary 
oil  and  inceuBe.  Yet  whilo  B.  ia  repreaented  aa,  in 
the  main,  merely  carrying  out  the  Divine  in- 
stTuctiona,  he  ia  also  said  to  he  endowed  %ith 
originality  of  invention  aa  regarda  dctaila  (Kx  31*-* 
35^}.  Among  the  gifta  thua  liestowed  upon  hhu,  not 
the  lea^t  waa  the  gift  of  teaching  the  artii  of  which 
ho  v,-im  him^li  a  niatttcr,  to  hia  aubordinatea  (Kx 
3o»*),  the  diief  of  whom  was  Aholinb  (Ex  31*  35" 
etc.).  See  Tabfrxaci-e.  2.  R.  occur*  in  Exr  10*" 
as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pnhuth-moab  that  had 
married  foreign  M-ives  in  the  days  of  Kzni. 

A.  K.  S.  Kexxedy. 

BEZEK  (pT;).— Twoj>]aces  ao  called  uro  curhaps 
to  bu  diKtiuguiidiixi  in  OT.  1.  Jg  1*.  A  place 
attacked  by  Judnli  after  Joahna'a  death,  probably 
B^izkah,  a  ruin  W.  of  Jeruiuilem,  in  the  lower  hills. 
SWPvoX.  iit.  sheet  xvii.  2.  1  S  11*,  where  Saul 
gathered  Israel  bui'ore  advancing  on  Jal>e!«h-gi]ead. 
The  most  likely  site  in  this  couiivxiuii  is  the  ruin 
Ibiik,  M.E.  of  Siiecheni,  opposite  Jabe-sli.  This  site 
waa  known  in  the  4th  cenL  A.D,  [Ontimnsiieon,  f.v. 
Ik^zee),  but  identified  with  No.  1.  It  waa  17  Rom. 
milea  from  ShtKrlipm,  on  tlie  road  to  Scythopolis 
(BeisAn),  which  ia  correct.    (See  Moore  on  Jg  1*.) 

C.  R.  CONDEH. 

BEZER  (iy;  '  fortress  *].— A  descendant  of  Asher 
(1  Ch  7"). 

BEZER  (Tjr?,  B&nv).— A  city  belonging  to  Reuben, 
»ituat«<l  *in  the  wihlemess,  ou  the  t^-c,'  or  flat 
table-land,  E.  of  Jordan  (Dt  4**,  Job  2U»),  a  city  of 
refuge  (f/.cc.),  allotted,  according  to  P,  to  the 
Mornritca  (Joe  21"  whenoe  1  Ch  fl'*'^').  It  U 
mentioned  also  by  Mesha'  (Moab.  Stomr,  I.  27), 
oa  being  in  ruins  in  hia  day,  and  aa  Imving  been 
rebuilt  by  him,  after  hia  revolt  from  Ahab,  and  ex- 
pulsion ol  the  laraelitea  from  the  territory  N.  of  the 
Amon  {which,  though  aiwignwl  formaUy  to  Reuben, 
waa  occupied  by  the  Monbitcs  ;  see  MoAD).  I'rom 
its  being  descriVd  as  being  in  the  '  wildomeas'  {cf. 
Ut  2*)— ke.  in  the  great  rolling  pining  of  grass  or 
Mirub  Btrctching  out  on  the  E.  uf  Moiib  (Trifitrnin, 
Moab,  pp.  148,  169)— it  may  be  inferred  that  it  waa 
sitnatcu  towards  the  K.  border  of  the  Moablte 
table-land.  The  8ite  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 
Euseb.  (Onom.  232|  identifies  it  wrongly  with 
Dotrrpa,  in  Rashnn,  tho  capital  of  the  later  pro*Tnce 
of  'Arabia'  (G.  A.  Smith,  Gewjr.  tJ24).  Kujr 
Bahfir,  which  has  been  suggested,  about  lo  niUca 
S.E.  of  Dhihan  (see  the  maji  in  PJCFSt  1S95,  p. 
2U4),  is  too  far  to  tho  S.,  bemg  on  the  S.  aide  of 
the  Amon,  and  eonsetjnently  not  in  the  territory 
of  Reuben  at  all  (Jos  13"):  the  name,  uiureuvcr, 

*  Of.  Sll'Bil,  »  kiuff  of  Gua  In  Itio  tinw  of  8«nnachrnb  wid 
hia  ■UMCMon,  mo  COT  uoder  Jot  ll^:  oIm  In4-«UU-B£l, 
U«l.  La.ut). 


does  not  oorres'pond  plioneticAlly  ns  it  ought  to  do. 
Be^r  U  not  uuprooably  identicAl  witli  Jiu^rtth 
{LXX  Bt»6p),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  rtos^esMon  uf 
Moab,  mentjontid  hy  Jcr  (48**),  anil  also,  it  in 
implied  (v.^},  situated  on  the  '  table-land,' 

S.  K.  PRITKR. 

BEZETH  {Bt)t:iffU  1  Mao  7'".— A  place  ajiparenily 
near  Joruii.  Joti.  calls  it  IluLhzetho  [Ant.  xii.  x.  2), 
and  mentionA  it  &«  a  village.  The  situation  is 
doubtful.     It  miiy  be  a  oorruptian  for  Horzctho. 

C.  It.  COSDER. 

BIBLE.— 

A.  lotanutl  KeUtlotu  ol  the  Bible. 

L  Nanua 

IL  Oririnftl  LmpuH.'ci. 
in.  IHnihmuid  AmiiK«ment. 
IV.  Ouiov. 

L  or  Guion  and  Crili«iKn. 
ii.  KX  Cuoo. 
V.  Text. 
VL  Vowioai. 

B.  ExIeiTiKl  ItelAtioM  Of  the  KMe. 

1.  tlio  L.lt«ntura  ol  othsr  Rvllrioni. 
IL  Ihe  llihie  ia  rtl&Ooo  (o  tbli  IJientura. 
L  RevDlnCion. 
IL  InipinttioiL. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  be  desirable 
as  to  tho  puTpOiio  whicii  the  article  *  Bible '  in  a 
Bible  Dictionary  is  intended  to  ful£l.  Its  design 
ia  twofold,  according  aa  it  ba«  in  view  the  ijiternat 
i»T  the  exttmnl  rehitionB  of  tho  sacred  volume. 
Tho  whole  DiutionAry  being  intended  to  explain 
thf!  form  and  ilhi-tlratt*  the  uuntentH  of  thu  B.,  the 
special  articio  should,  as  far  as  ma.y  be,  aftbrd  the 
mouia  of  gathering  the  information  thui?  supplied 
into  the  unity  of  a  nysteiu,  of  exhibltinj;  it  in 
topical  rather  than  alphabottcal  order,  so  that  the 
ujtcfiUneits  of  a  svst4'.niatic  work  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  oomlttncU  with  the  couvumenco  of  the 
lexical  arnm^cment.  In  iiarticulnr,  tliu  article 
abonld  give,  in  an  ftbridsea  and  ordered  form,  an 
account  of  tho  various  i^rte  of  which  the  Bible 
oonidBts,  and  the  varicua  forms  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  lududLng  such  subjects  as  Canon,  Text, 
and  Versions,  referrint'  to  tnu  s|>ecial  articles  so 
entitled  fur  details,  lu  this  way  it  will  1>e  uf  use 
to  those  who  demre  no  more  than  on  ontline  or 
summary  of  these  subjects,  or  who  wish  to  under- 
stand their  mutual  relations.  It  should  include,  of 
course,  the  particulara  re9[iectui;;  the  B.  as  a 
whole,  such  as  its  names  and  arrant^enient. 
ILiving  tbuH,  iu  tho  tjrst  iiart,  surveyed  itn  in- 
ternal relations,  the  article  should  proceed  in 
the  second  part  to  cunnidcr  the  II.  n#  one  of 
tbe  sacred  literatures  of  the  world,  its  claium  to 
unlfjuencss  and  authority,  il.t  reception  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  iiotiition  a^rconicd  to  it 
there.  Into  the  two  di^Hsious  thus  indicated,  the 
present  article  will  fall. 

A.  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  OP  THK  BIBLE. 
I.  Naurs. — The  word  'Bible'  is  derived  from 
tbe  Greek.  Ancient  books  were  ^vritten  U|H)n  the 
Byblus  or  Papyrus  reed,  and  from  thi.-*  cn.stora 
naturally  came  the  Gr.  name  ;3(3\oi  (Mt  1'),  in  the 
diminutive  form  ^t^Mof  (Lk  4")  for  a  hcok.  As 
the  recognised  records  of  Dirine  lievelation,  the 
Mrritings  which  maile  up  their  saered  volume 
l>ecame  knon-u  to  tho  Greek  Christiaiis  as  rd 
jSi^o,  *the  books'  par  exctlhnce.  This  ex- 
pression is  sairl  tn  appi<Ar  for  tlie  lirst  time  in  this 
connexion  in  the2ud  Kpistlo(14^J  falsely  attributed 
to  Clement  of  Kome,  and  written  probably  towards 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  but  tlie  word 
afterwards  became  very  common,  tlioiiKb  (fenerally 
qualified  by  an  adjective  such  as  'huly,'  'divine,' 
'  canonical.  In  its  T^tin  form,  however,  by  a 
misunderstanding  in  which  there  is  not  a  little 
sigzuficance,    the   neuter    plural    '  hiblin '    (gen. 


hibliorum)  came  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
fern.  MUg.  <gen.  hibiia),  tbe  trnusilion  heiiiy  no 
doubt  assisted  by  tlm  growing  conception  of  ihe  B. 
as  the  one  utterance  of  God  rather  than  as  the 
multiplicity  of  vDtt^os  (tpwiking  for  Him.  As  a 
siugular  name,  accordinglVj  it  has  been  adopted 
into  the  language  of  the  ^\estern  Church,  and  is 
employed  in  the  touL'ues  of  modem  Europe. 

Another  name,  'Bibliotheca.'  appears  to  havo 
been  commonly  used  for  tbe  B.  throughoui  the 
^Iiddle  Aces,  as  evidenced  by  the  paronomivria — 
*  Uabao  bioliothecam  in  mea  bihliotKeea'—vintAi 
was  then  current.  It  appears  with  this  meaning 
in  old  English,  and  was  tetibnlcally  employed  by 
mediaeval  writers  to  desipiate  a  complete  MS  of 
OT  and  NT.  When  originally  use*!  by  certain 
of  the  Lat.  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome,  the  wljectivH 
'Divina'  had  been  jjrefixed  to  *  Bibliothoca,*  but 
tliLH  waJ4  ere  long  diNpcnscd  with,  and.  us  in  the 
case  of  'the  Book«,'  the  Scriptures  beciune  pre- 
eminently 'the  Library,'  This  cliange  of  the 
imint  of  view  from  plurality  to  unity  is,  as  we 
nhall  see  afterwards,  precisely  that  wjiidi  modem 
thought  and  invcstifiation  find  it  necessary  to 
some  extent  to  reverse.  But  it  is  intcro.tting  to 
observe  the  procoss  thus  embodying  itself  in 
language. 

The  names  employed  in  OT  and  in  tho  Apocr. 
for  the  Jewish  Scrij>turc«  are  sucli  as  'the  books* 
(Un  ff*).  •  the  holy  books '  ( 1  Mac  12*). '  tho  book  of 
the  law'  a  Mac  !••  3«),  'the  book  of  the  testa- 
ment '  {1  Mac  1").  In  the  NT  the  usual  term  is  ol 
"(paiJMi,  'Die  Scriptures'  (Lat.  scriptura).  that  is, 
tlie  sacred  writings  (Mt  21"  22»,  Lk  24*-.  Jn  5», 
Ac  18''*J.  U  is  to  be  noted,  that  wliile  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  ns  a  M-hoIe  are  thus  designated,  n 
Ypa^"?.  in  the  singular,  is  always  need  for  a  special 
i«s.sagB  (Lk  4",  Jn  20",  Ja  2*),  and  not  a.-*  with  us, 
by  whom  Scripturt  is  emploj'ed  perhaps  even  more 
frequently  in  tlie  collectivt;  than  in  the  special 
sense.  Occasionally  for  thu  simple  al  ypatfaK  we 
find  tpa.<paX  Styifu  (Uo  1*]  or  rd  lt(>h  ypafiuara  {2  Ti 
3").  Another  variant  is  when  the  lejiding  (Juwish) 
divisions  of  OT  are  indicateil,  as  •  the  law,  the 
prophets  and  the  psalms '  (Lk  34**),  *  tho  law  and 
tiie  prophets '  (Ac  '_>«■■='),  '  the  law '  (Jn  12f*).  The 
same  prnctice  is  also  common  in  rabbinical  writ- 
ing!!, though  Kometimcs,  instead  of  the  divisions, 
the  number  of  the  bnnks  is  given,  and  tho  OT  is 
known  as  'The  Twenty-four'  ;  sunietimes,  again, 
the  simple  term  'The  Reading*  is  employeil, 
which,  in  contrast  with  al  ypai^,  reminds  us  of 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  iji  tlie  services  of  the 
Hynaguguo.  By  tho  early  Cliristians  the  most 
common  designation  for  tlie  whole  B.  was  '  The 
Scriptures,'  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  some  such 
adjective  as  in  t,Uc  case  of  Bif>lia. 

The  term  '  Testament,'  in  tbe  expression  '  Old 
and  New  Testaments,'  applied  to  tlie  two  great 
divisions  of  tho  B.,  has  nn  interesting  historjr. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  an  acci- 
dental mistranslation  of  2(ae)>;V>},  which,  originally 
meaning  '  arrange  me  lit '  or  '  disposition,'  came 
to  signify  a  testament  or  will.  But  in  the  LXX 
the  word  was  adopted  as  the  tr.  of  the  Heh,  m?  or 
'covenant,'  and  the  'new  covenant'  was  in  due 
time  expressed  by  the  same  term.  St.  Tuul  9]>eaks 
of  the  Ileb.  Scriptures  read  in  the  synagogue  as 
thu  'old  covenant.'  (2  Co  3"  RV),  and  of  the 
ministers  of  Chri-Ht  a.s  '  ministers  of  a  new  covenant* 
{2  Co  3').  Only  in  He  O'"-  "  ut  it  possible  to  main- 
tain  that  the  sense  of  testamentary  disposition  is 
more  probable  than  that  of  oovenant.  By  tbe 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  ecconlingly,  we  hnd  i} 
ToXatTj  itaSi^Kii,  tfu  old  coventtnt,  nnd  i]  raiiH) 
Bia^TJin;,  the  new  covenant,  the  established  expres- 
sions for  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 
Origen,    in    the    beginning    of    the    3rd    c<mt.. 
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mentions  '  the  ditnjie  Sorijitures,  the  wjcalJed  Old 
and  New  Covenants'  [De  J'rinrip,  iv.  1). 

Ia  the  Latin  lendering  of  Sia.&ii:yf  thoro  was  at 
fimt  »omo  li€fiitation  between  inslntmtntum  and 
tcstamentum,  Ujih  legal  terma,  the  former  do- 
noiint^  any  aittlmritativo  or  oflicia]  ducumeut;  the 
latter,  as  alrendj  indicated,  meaning  '  will '  or 
'disposition'  (of  projwrt-y).  Instrumerttum  is 
refeiTod  to  by  Tertullian  as  bein^  used  in  Africa : 
but  the  other,  throofih  the  authority  of  the  Vulc., 
wused  into  inore  ^cucral  u»e.  Whun  in  the  ViU|j!. 
Jeromo  b  Liaiistutjn]i;  directly  frotn  the  lleh.,  he 
uses  /cedua  or  vttrium  for  the  Heb.  blrith ;  but 
whtin,  aa  in  NT  and  in  certain  jnortiona  of 
OT,  he  \»  reviMing  the  Old  LaU  Veridou,  he 
allovB  testam^ntum  to  remain.  Thas,  tboagh  in 
thought  the  Christian  Church  lian  never  lost  eight 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Scripture  a»  the 
records  of  the  two  dispensations  or  covenanta 
which  Goil  inHticute<I  for  His  [leople,  the  idea  has 
lie«n  Hoiuewliat  oL#«ured  by  the  titles  appropriated 
to  these  groups  of  writings. 

II.  Original  Lanouaoes.— The  languageof  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  OT  is  Hebrew.  The  name 
Uubrcw  {nf;'}LsappUed  to  Abraham  (Gn  II'*],  either 
in  respect  of  descent  from  on  am-'estor  Heber  (Gn 
Hfii.  M.  Mj^  Qj.  nioro  probtthly  bucauau  he  came  (Jos 
24^}  'from  the  other  side  of  the  tlood,' •*7J!?  "aM. 
Hebrew  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (bo  caih:d 
from  Shorn,  son  of  Noah)  family  of  languages,  and 
has  its  cognates  in  the  Arabic,  the  Asvyrian  of  tlie 
cuneiform  iascriptiona,  the  Aramaic,  Fhcenician, 
and  Kthiopie  tongues.  Though  traces  of  dialectic 
difieroncea  appear  in  the  Scriptures  themselves 
(compare  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  word  SfiilboUth, 
Jg  12*),  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  Hebreiiva 

fireserved  their  languaee  more  or  less  nnnflected  by 
oreigD  influences  until  after  the  Captivity,  when 
other  elements  were  introduced  into  it.  The  Hebrew 
(Aram.)  dialect  is  rufcrrwl  to  several  times  in 
NT  (Jd  5^  19"-  "■  »  Ac  21*  22--'  SO"*),  and  even  jMt 
aSr*)  a  provincial  (Galitu-nn)  form  of  tUis.  The 
exceptions  to  the  general  uiie  of  Hebrew  in  OT 
are  Ext  4'-6"  V'"*,  Jer  10",  Dn  2*-7».  Thcao 
paasngee  are  written  in  an  Aramaio  dialect,  which, 
Itowovcr,  differs  from  that  in  which  the  Targums 
were  written,  and  also  from  Syriac. 

The  language  of  NT  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  GrMk,  but  in  the  form  kno«Ti  as  UeUenistie 
Greek,  that  is,  the  form  which  had  come  into 
use  among  the   Helleiiista  or  Jews  of    Llie    Dis- 

Sjrsion.  From  the  time  when  Alexander  the 
rent  {B.C.  356-323)  founded  a  Jewioh  oolony  in 
Alexandria,  this  dlrJect  had  established  itaelf  at 
all  centres  where  Jew  and  Greek  came  into  fre- 
quent contact.  The  OT  had  been  translated  into 
it,  farming  the  version  known  as  the  Septuiigint 
(LXX),  and  this  '  Hebrew  thought  in  Greek 
clothing,'  as  it  has  boen  termed,  gave  itn  tone  and 
character  to  the  language  in  which  the  NT  is  also 
written.  At  tho  time  of  Christ,  Greek  was  the 
prevailing  language  throughout  the  Homan  Empire, 
the  language  of  educated  men,  and  no  loss  that  of 
commercial  life.  It  has  been  ably  argue<l  that 
Greek  was  the  rommon  language  of  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  Gospel  records 
therefore  present  us  with  His  disoonrses  in  the 
rery  words  in  which  they  wera  spoken.  But  the 
general  consenaos  of  opinion  ia  against  this 
nypothesis,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  greater  part,  at  lea-tt,  of  St.  Mattliew's 
(lospel,  may  liiive  had  an  Aramaic  original.  The 
Greek  of  NT  is  the  'common  dialect,'  which 
had  been  formeii  oat  of  Attic  Greek  by  the  intro- 
duction of  provincialisms  and  the  various  m^idili- 
cations  necessary  to  enable  it  to  serve  many 
purpose*  throughout  a  vast  region.  As  it  appears 
in  our  sacred  writings  it  is  largely  influenced,  as 


already  indicated,  by  the  LXX,  and  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  the  religious  idcua  due  to 
the  special  character  of  Cliristianily. 

III.  Division  and  AimAvuKMiiNT.— The  great 
division  of  the  B.,  a«  already  mentioned,  is  into 
the  Books  of  tlie  OT  and  those  of  thi;  NT.  The 
former  consists,  in  the  Eng.  B.,  of  3D  books,  but  in 
the  Heb.  B.  of  24  only— 1  and  2  S,  I  and  2  K,  I  and 
2  Ch,  Ezr  and  Neb,  and  the  12  Minor  l^rophets 
being  respectively  counted  as  one  book.  The 
numper,  ai-cording  to  the  account  of  Joscphtis,  was 
in  hin  lime  litill  further  rL-ducud  liy  aiming  tlie 
llook  of  Kuth  to  Judges,  and  that  of  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah.  This  reckooing  probably  originated 
in  a  desire  to  bring  tho  nnmber  of  books,  po^ibly 
as  part  of  a  general  mnemonic  scheme,  into  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  tetters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  it  was  in  use,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Origcn,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. 
Another  enumeration  ii^  that  of  Eiiipltanius,  wlio, 
by  resolving  Samuel,  KingH,  and  Clirunicles  again 
into  two  books  each,  made  of  the  twenty-lour, 
twenty-seven  IkjoUs.  A  ^KJint  of  greater  interest 
and  importance  ia  the  r/rc/upin^  of  these  books. 
In  the  Heb.  B.  they  fall  into  three  maiu 
divisions  :— I.  Tho  Law,  or  Torah  (Tjir)  ;  2.  Tho 
l'rophet.s,  or  Ncbltm  (d'w'^)  ;  3.  The  Holy  Writings, 
or  kethubim  (c'jvt?,  i-jtirfpa^).  The  Torah  in- 
cludes the  Hve  books  (Pentateuch)  assodated  with 
the  name  of  Moses.  The  Nebiim  are  di^nded  into 
tho  *  former  prophets,'  or  historical  books,  and  the 
'  latter  prophets,'  or  prophetical  writings  in  the 
stricter  sense.  Tho  ICethubiut  include  (a)  the 
Poetical  books — Ps,  Pr.  Job;  (4)  tho  five  Megilloth 
or  Roll!*— Crt,  Ru.  La,  Ec.  Krtt ;  (f*J  other  books,  Dn, 
Ezr,  Neb,  1  and  2  Ch.  Within  the^  diviaioQs  the 
order  of  the  books  sometimes  varied,  and  other 
divisionsof  great  antiquity  are  extant  ;  but  the  one 
given  ia  of  special  im|iortancc,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  touch  u|»on  the  hintory  of  the  Canun.  In  LXX 
(A.l  the  nirnnyi'iiu'iit  ij*  mainly  dctunnined  by  a 
consideration  of  the  contents  of  the  books:  urat 
come  the  Historical,  then  the  Proplietic.  and 
lastly  tho  Poetical  books.  From  the  LXX  tliia 
arrangement  passed  into  the  Vulg.  and  otlier 
versions. 

The  (ulUiwinK  tua  been  ftren  (CamAridfft  Cvmpmton,  |1l  7)  ss 
%  iMduJ  cloMifloiUoii  of  tfae  or  books  Mcoralnr  to  tubjec4r 
nwtUr.  A.  Hittarieat :  fl)  Penlateucb  and  Joabua,  tha  origin 
ut  tiic  people,  th«  rDundAUOD  of  tta«  Israttlite  oonsUtuUoii.  umI 
Ch»  MiticBMnc  in  PoleaUne ;  <2)  Jg,  8,  K,  the  hlnoiy  of  the 
people  lo  tlw  dowalitll  ot  tlw  moiuuiahy ;  (s)  Exr,  Ncit,  ponoiwl 
momoir*  of  lh«  C^Uvitj  util  the  Return ;  <«)  Itu,  at,  Ch, 
wpedal  iaddnnU  in,  aiul  MpMU  ot,  tb«  hietory.  11.  Prwh^lual ; 
Is.  Jer.  Kxk,  Uin.  Propta.  (exoeut  JonX  O.  PotHtal :  (l)  1^  &»■] 
U  OrncnlJ ;  (3]  Ciuitidw  (ld>lllo>  D.  DuSactie :  (1>  Jt>l> 
(dnunstio);  (2)  Jon  (sllecorical).  E.  Saj>i*ntiali  (1}  Pr 
(gnomic) ;  (S)  Eo  (siKcubtivc).  P.  ApoealypUe  :  Dn^  und  r»r% 
ol  Etk  (iiMS)  and  2*c  (!•«*>. 

The  NT  presents  no  serious  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  books.  These,  27  in 
number,  fall  naturally  into  tho  following  groups. 
1.  The  Gospels.  2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  3. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  among  which  the  Epiiitle 
lo  th«  HobrewB  may  for  this  purpose  bo  included. 
4.  The  General  Epistles.  5.  Tiie  Hook  of  Reve- 
lation. This  (ItBtrit)ution,  whioli  has  )>assed  from 
tho  Vulg.  into  general  acceptance  by  the  Christian 
(?hurch,  is  commended  by  its  conformity  with  the 
order  of  contents  of  the  sovoral  books.  First,  the 
Life  of  Christ  ;  then  the  Acti%'itv  of  His  Ajiuittlefl, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Churcili  of  CliriMt ;  then 
the  correapondeni^  of  tluj-iD  engaged  in  this  work  ; 
and  lastly,  tho  sole  monument  of  the  ajiocalyptic 
spirit  and  its  activity  within  the  Church.  The 
arrangement  found  in  the  MSS  presents  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  variations,  and  has  been 
held  to  pomt  to  an  early  division  into  four  groups 
—the  Gtispelji.  the  Act-*  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Paulino  Epistlea,  and   the  Ai)ocalypBe.       Usually 
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tlie  Catholic  Epistles  precede  tboRO  of  St.  Ptinl,  and 
&inong  tlie  latter  the  £pi&tlc  to  the  Uebrows  is  often 
found  coming  boforo  tho  I'astoral  Epistles.  The 
ord«r  of  the  (!okjk>U  also  varies  ;  proDably  from  a 
fc^inK  that  tIio.«e  written  by  apostles  should  have 

freotilcnce  of  thusH  by  'iipohlolic  men,'  tliey  are 
reqin^ntly  arranged  {e.g.  in  Codex  Bbz-t),  Mt,  .In, 
Lki  Mk.  For  the  purpoiie  of  foUowbic  the  devuloj)- 
ment  of  thought  and  doctrine  in  ttie  NT,  it  is 
desirablu  to  keep  in  view  not  only  the  arrangement 
determined  by  contents,  but  ajvproximately  the 
chronnlo^^ical  urdi^r  in  which  it«  Itooks  appeared. 
The  folloM'ing  is  such  an  approxini^itc  order;  the 
great  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul  to  tlic  The»w,  Cor,  Gal, 
and  Rom  ;  the  £p.  of  St.  Jamex ;  Ph,  Kuh,  Col, 
Philcm  ;  1  V,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Ac,  the 
Pastoral  Epifltles,  Judo,  Hov,  He— all  prior  to  the 
destmction  of  Jenis.  bv  Titus,  a.d.  70.  2  P  and 
the  Compel  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  come 
aft«r  ttie  destmction  of  Jerus.,  the  lost  tovrarda 
the  end  uf  the  1st  cent. 

Bllnnr  dlvUIona  of  Uta  ncrrd  t«xt,  <rtiich  are  lor  tl)»  nuwt 
part  slto  niod«m  dtruluni.  luiro  bt«n  oimIc  (or  two  dbtlnct 
pnrpcMM— (1>  to  kdApt  It  tor  ua»  in  thn  puhllc  ■<]r^'ic«•,  wttether 
ol  too  ByuHTOffua  or  or  Uia  Church :  and  {z)  for  eonvenlcacv  oi 
rafartnc*.  Upon  Hit  tUtm/tatury  expedient  of  •opAntiiw  word* 
Mid  MntvDCM  bv  stiort  spues  to  promote  I*oi]ity  ia  reuinsr,  or 
upon  th*t  of  tnolcftticiff  th«  incniMn  of  a  noetic*]  oompotfUon, 
uthtr  &r  ui  ialcnral  botWMO  tlietn  or  by  writing  tliein  on 
dUttrant  llii««.  It  ia  not  nuniTy  to  dw«ll.  It  U  onlj  nrnork- 
ktrls  bow  toof  th«  laoonvinicot  teriptio  eontinna  inainlatDrd 
JtMlf.  oflpMifonjr  In  th*  iISS  of  th«  QnA  t«xt  To  th«  flrst  ot 
iba  two  cbuMS  oJ  dlrltioBi  tDtnUaoed  belong  Uie  Pmrthioth  &nd 
HAplilaroth  of  the  Hebrew  Bcrlptunw.  TIm  former  (nVp-|9, 
slafT.  .1$"^  ruiuSkab)  are  ae«ttotie  mainly  of  the  I'etitAttfucl), 
thonfi^b  extended  In  principle  tn  nUwr  pnrta  of  the  UT.  Tbt>y 
u«  aMlofiiiibod  m  SntnUcr  oii-l  Iatkit  Panhlolh,  and  Uie 
mullsr  u«  onln  dtrUed  int<^  doM-d  ami  npcn.  Of  tJi«  niiivllvr 
(Jure  on  990(370  doNil  and  KM  <ii>rn}ui  the  i'cntatcucb ;  of  the 
lorir^  U,  the  latter  belnv  ooamonlj-  oolled  Sabbath  Ponhiotii, 
unr  bcuiK  ajtiioLubcd  to  M  read  on  cadi  Sabbath  cf  the  jenr. 
In  Mrtnin  vrftra,  aoonnfing  to  tlw  Jewtab  rKkooIng,  thtre 
w«r«  U  BaVbktbi ;  when  Lliero  were  ie«  Uioo  that  num- 
bsf,  two  Partbioth  vren  read  on  otta  Sabteth.  Xlie  open 
Poiiuhab  (iuUlmtetl  by  d,  tor  T\r^l\SX  KeueroUy  IntrDdudng 
a  aub]«ct  ot  Renter  importancD,  vaa  begun  oa  a  new 
line;  the  doDtd  (indiratn]  by  D,  for  nipuip)  might  bcpn 
m  tlie  mittdla  of  a  line.  The  Uaphtarotb  wen  adectad 
aeotioDa  from  the  prophetical  writhi^,  read  In  coimexicn 
with  the  appidnted  wctlona  oC  the  Law,  and  ujually  atond- 
Ing  in  BMne  oorrcnmndeii'CQ  with  tha  klter.  They  were 
onoloiraue  to  the  Perlcopm  ol  lnt«r  eoeledaftloi  ui^«.  It  wu 
ouinnion  to  ralar  to  Ibtou  Uebrew  saoUoas  by  wonu  drriotin^r 
theaubie<Tt,— oatho  Poraahob  Bataam,ndhe&fr,tle.,coma<im 
Mk  lS3d  iri  Tit  ?<.rm,.in  (A«  JhiaA ;  Ro  11*1*  'tiUp,  in  lOiJah 

8LVtn>,— cr  Mnnctinitpa  by  the  wonla  beginniae  iba  aection. 
vriawna  more  nearly  correaponding  to  our  prtoent  vei«e«  era 
reCcrrod  la  in  Uw  Tofanud  u  Pevolfltn  (c'p>?9>,  and  poirhapa 
wen  tnrly  dcinud  by  tba  Bopfa-pafu^  (;)  now  uacd  at  the  end 
of  veraca  In  cur  Hebrew  Bibles.  There  Is  tooie  duubl  oa  to  how 
for  Jerome's  eayitnta  and  wrttu  earretpond  to  tha  Parahlotb 
and  I'efuVlni  ol  the  Jcwa.  Sometlmea  his  vtrtui  wein  to  indi- 
cate whole  >  tr>c».  MMiivlitcM  only  the  #«'x*  or  mttnben  of  a 
vecae  xa  the  ]MM-ti<~Al  1kidIi», 

Turaini;  to  USS  uf  tlto  .NT,  there  U  found  even  ao  early  aa  the 
Oodei  VatlcaJiiia  (tth  rent)  a  ntaisbiol  IxuUcaUun  ot  aoctjons 
divided  ACConlinK  lo  the  wnae,  and  apparently  cnnttrtivted  for 
tnrpoaaa  of  rtfiTBrirv.  |t  bean  traoa  of  liavhig  b««n  copied 
from  k  yet  mora  ojicient  docmoent  A  dirialon  of  the  Oo«|m>Is 
into  lurK'tr  <:hii|.t«f^  (nt^Xoi*  rru^font)  b  aacrtbod  to  Totlan,  the 
diactiili:  ol  Jiulin  Martyr.  Tbeoe  are  also  known  as  r/rXx  from 
tba  auminury  of  tJie  oonlcnU  of  tbe  section  oonunoaly  appendKl 
to  tba  iiuDiemI  indicating  It  In  LAtln  the  *$^Xm,m  wer« 
termed  Armies  and  the  aiiaunarles  brtvisri*.  The  relations  of 
Uto  diSennt  norrativn  of  the  aaiae  event  contained  in  tb« 
Qotpebi  must  early  have  attracted  attention,  and  to  exhibit 
these  was  the  dealim  of  the  uAax«,s  Minora,  altribut^l  to 
Ammonlus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  cent.  Ujion 
ibcM  l^uMblua  of  Omuvs  a  cenUirv  b>t«r  fouc^Ml  bis  Mn 
canons,  by  mttLoa  ol  which  It  is  po^Ibio  to  oscurttiin  whether  a 
pasao;:*  occura  In  one  Om|m>1  ainne  nr  in  any  combination  of  two 
or  more.  In  the  AUi  uenL  Buthnliiia,  a  deacon  of  Aleiatrlria, 
iiut>lut)n]  finrt  St.  r.iul'i  EplAlu  an<1  then  the  AcU  and  Caibobc 
Epistles,  divided  into  m;«a«.«  almilox  to  the  t/tAm  ot  the 
tioopela ;  and  Andreoa,  AKbbitthop  m  tlie  Cappododon  Casaoreo, 
coin{)1ek<d  the  work  ao  far  by  dlrldine  the  Apocolypee  into 
iweiitr-ftmr  panfEraphB  IxiymX  at  which  each  was  auhdlvid«d 
lDt.a  three  mtfmXmm.  (But  >cu  Koblason,  Buthaliana.  1896). 

The  modem  divldon  of  the  whole  Bible  Into  thajpttrt  has 
lutially  b»en  attributed  Ut  Hnnies  do  St.  Cher  (ituco  de 
Banc!to  Oaro),  t'ro^'tnalal  of  tbe  PonUnlMns  In  Fiaoccl  after- 
words Cotdino]  In  Spain  (died  A.i>.  ISSSX  bat  recaot  (svcsU- 


gatlnns  ascribe  it  with  greater  probability  to  Stephen  Longton, 
Archbinbop  ot  Cantvrbury,  died  1327  (aoe  Cr^ory,  Prolegomena 
Xn  TiKhmdaifa  A^T',  ed.  viil.  p.  IM  ;  KChuis.  iiinlfit.  in  da< 
AtU  Tt4t.  p.  46t)i  Engaged  about  1348  In  prvi>ari>ig  a  con- 
corrlsnce,  or  Index  Of  dcclinahle  voids,  Hugo,  adopling  L>ang- 
U>n'«  <L«uit>n  into  oha|>tet%  aubdivided  Ihem  by  ptaong  Uie 
lettcn  A-(l  in  thi  morvln  at  equal  diatanoea  from  each  other. 
The  chapt«i«  were  aoon  lotroduoed  into  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
theno*  into  Qreek  MSS  and  printed  edltlona  circulating  In  the 
Weetk  8oriv«ncr(/ntr»d.t«lAeCWI.VA'T)give«severali»staiioea 
of  Inappropriate  division  due  to  this  arrangement,  Uie  sanita 
being  inotcriaUy  iiitorrupted.  The  indication  of  minor  dirifduni 
bynuislnal  letienwnaaoon  found  Inadequate  and  Inconvcrleni, 
and  Bobcrt  Stephens  in  tiia  Greek  Twtoinent  of  IMl  introduoMl 
the  ayai«ni  of  verve  dlvialona  which  la  still  in  tuw.  Alroody 
about  lu;  Rabb)  Nathan  had  employed  a  HiitiiUr  ayaton,  olonu 
with  Bubo's  division  Into  chapters,  tor  tha  OT,  in  oonnexinn  with 
a  oonooiuoiice  of  the  Hebrew  MMc.  Tliis  Stcjiheit*  uenl  as  hi* 
model,  but  ilia  work  was  oseciitM  >nirrie<IIy,  tHl«r  r^ttanJuni 
('  while  resting  at  tbe  bna  on  tlie  rwd»'  iotcTfrets  Scr|v«nerX  on 
a  Journey  between  Parii  and  Lyons,  aooordlng  to  the  inlonns- 
tiun  suiinlicd  liy  lifa  ton,  Elenry  Slephena,  in  1A7A.  8i«phen>' 
veme-dfvlaioni  were  adopted  in  Urn  Geoeva  Ktiglish  Dible  of 
1560,  and  auht»eQUi'ntJy  In  the  AV  of  1811.  As  thf^y  are  found  in 
piroctlce  to  break  up  Uia  sonsa  of  the  teirt,  the  ItV  has  printed 
the  text  in  pan4[Tapht,  indicatbut  chapter  and  virnw  In  tbe 
margin  Rnl>'.  The  Ant  printed  edition  of  the  Ileb.  DiMe  with 
chatilera  is  tlist  of  Etombcnf.  IfiSt ;  tbe  first  with  tbe  vonei 
numlwred  is  that  of  Alhuis,  IMI. 

TV.  Caxox. — The  M'ord  'Canon'means  'pattern, 
rule';  prolwbly  in  the  lirst  instance  it  denoted  a 
measiinng  line,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  had 
Kny  religious  apTiHcation  in  pre-Christian  times. 
Its  use  by  the  CIiriAtiaii  Churt^fi  for  the  *  mle  of 
faith  and  life'  was  possibly  suggested  by  surh 
l>a»age8  in  the  NT  a^  Gal  6",  Pli  3".  Since  the 
time  of  Origun  it  has  been  ap]die<l  to  the  liuty 
Scriptures  of  OT  and  NT  as  being  the  rccugriiscfl 
authority  and  court  of  appeni  in  regard  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  It  wa<i  the  content, 
however,  not  the  range  of  the  Scriptures,  Mhich 
was  thus  designated.  The  application  of  the  term 
involves  Church  recoi^iition,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  8e[>aratod  from  ull  other  literature  in  virtue 
of  t!ie  authority  tlms  ascribed  to  them.  Thns 
RulinuM  Irnn.slates  the  trnvoviKi^  of  Origen  bv  rcgu- 
larij  or  piibiicus,  opposing  the  books  of  wlilch  the 
adjective  is  used  to  tlto  Apocr.  and  Libri  BrelM- 
astii'i.  Athana-tius  was  among  the  lirst  to  apjily 
it  to  the  writings  which  contained  thn  n^^ulalive 
content.  Some  have  thought  that  the  word  Canon 
wait  tued  for  the  list  of  books  nppoiutcti  to  be  read 
in  churches  ;  but  this  appears  inconsbtvnt  witlt  the 
fact  that  the  Libri  ^cci^suistiei  were  also  used  for 
this  purjiosc.  Nor  docs  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  to 
apply  the  term  '  canonicnJ,'  In  the  sense  of 
'cutioiical,'  to  curtain  Ureek  authors,  amteor  to 
have  an  ascertaineiL  l>caring  upon  the  Cnristiau 
nsage. 

i.  OT  Crt«t>«.— The  formtition  of  the  Canon  of 
OT  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.  That 
the  procens  was  a  long  and  gradual  one  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  the  trustworthy  indication^) 
are  few,  and  the  way  is  thus  o]H.MiL'd  fur  thorn* 
elTortfl  of  criticism,  working  ujmn  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  have  in  recent  years 
assumed  such  remarkable  proportions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  large  collection  was  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ones,  to  which 
some  have  traced  allusions  in  such  OT  pftasagw 
as  Dt  17'"  31«-  »>,  1  S  ICP,  Pr  25',  and  nerhape 
Zee  7",  though  tlie  last  nmy  refnr  to  tbe  oral 
rather  th.%n  the  written  law.  There  are  alno 
re/er«nce»  to  the  earlier  prophets  in  the  imgcs  of 
the  later.  The  grouping  of  thy  booki*  in  the  Heb. 
IliLl«,  which  has  been  alrcaiiy  adverted  to,  may 
further  be  taken  as  at  least  a  rongh  indication  of 
the  ^ou-tla  of  the  Canon.  In  both  thn  Uch.  and 
LXa  arrangement  of  the  books  the  first  pluce  is 
occupied  by  the  Pent.,  and  this  notwithntaniling 
the  great  variations  in  the  ordf  r  of  the  li\ter  ))ookt<. 
Here,  therpfore.  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  we 
have  the  starting- point  of  the  process.    This  was 


tlis  literature  recognitunl  aa  nacred  wbea  Kzra  read 
the  TornJi  in  ttie  hvaring  of  tbe  whole  i>eo|ile 
(Neh  8).  To  thin  would  era  long  be  otideu  auvIi 
records  of  Israefa  history  and  snch  portions  of  tbe 
wntiii<;»of  Israel's  pro[)bot3  as  eunived,  forming 
the  Becond  of  the  great  divLsions.  Then,  linally, 
tbn  muiculluaeutus  calltit:tiur]  ktiuwu  ua  ihu  Uagiu- 
graphu  would  bu  formed  for  llie  preservation  of 
tho«e  works  which  veto  deemed  worthy  of  being 
pUeed  beside  the  l^nr  and  the  l*roi>huta.  As 
to  the  occasions  of  these  BtepB  being  taken,  and 
in  connexion  \nth  the  whole  subject,  there  are 
traditions,  i>oiue  oi  which  were  accepted  in  Christian 
times,  but  which  ore  in  general  to  be  regarded 
with  suspiciuQ,  even  where  they  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  absolutely  untrustworthy.  Thus  tha  Mcoad 
fltace  mentioned  above  Id  in  2  Mac  2"  OAonbed  to 
Neiii^ntinb,  who  is  Niiil  to  have  '  founded  a  library  ' 
and  '  gathered  togother  the  acts  of  the  King*  and 
the  l*rophets,  and  the  writinj^  of  David  and  the 
epistles  of  the  Kings  concerni])^  the  holy  gifta.' 
The  Hucceediug  vvr»c,  2^*,  mentions  an  ellurt  of 
Judas  MmxabuMU)  to  recover  the  docuiucntn  which 
had  *  fallen  out'  during  the  gri:iit  war  of  indei>cnd- 
ence,  and  it  mav  have  bi^n  on  thi«  occasion  that 
the  Wkof  the  Hagiographawas  brooKht  together. 
A  more  iamouH  tradition  is  that  of  the  Great 
Synairogue,  which,  beginning  its  work  under  the 
preatdency  of  Ezra,  aCLlI  existed  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just.  To  thU  body  the  fotmation  of 
at  leant  tbe  first  two  divisiouB  of  the  Canon  was 
ascribed.     These  two  had  at  any  rate  obtained 

SEmeml  rec^ignlMon,  while  the  third  was  at  least 
1  conrse  of  conxtruction  when,  probably  in  the 
beginning  of  the  iind  cent.  B.C.,  the  Prologue  to 
Ecaleslasticns  Bpeaka  of  'the  Law  itself,  the  Pro- 

Shctauud  tbe  rust  of  the  Itooks.'  The  reference  in 
usephus  to  the  '22  Books  is  in  terms  which  indicate 
that  tho  Cuuuu  had  already  been  fur  some  time 
completed,  and  his  Canon  woa  evidently  identical 
with  ours.  Though  it  is  true  that  certain  books, 
asEc  and  Ca,  were  still  dinpnted  by  tlie  Jcm^  them- 
selvea  aa  ]ate  oa  a.d.  W,  it  may  he  held  that,  so 
far  OS  hiBtorical  indication  goes,  the  OT  Canon 
was  practically  i-onipletetl  a  century  before  Chri»t. 
It  wa«  uerUinlv  the  uniform  traditiun  of  the  Jews 
that  prophetic  iii'^piratiuti  had  ceased  with  Mulaehi, 
and  it  ia  worthy  tif  remark  that  the  very  myths 
with  wliich  rhey  ultinint^'ly  eurroumied  ibo  forma- 
tion and  close  of  the  Cnnun  could  have  ari-ien  only 
in  the  oourM  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Before  glancing  at  the  way  in  which  this  pruldeni 
ha«  in  modern  tinier  been  utttickod  from  another 
side,  it  may  he  well  to  rnfer  to  the  i«o-caIIi'd  Alex- 
andrian Canon  and  OT  AiKK-i^-phii.  The  I. XX 
[eee  below)  was  made  up  partly  ot  translations  from 
the  Hebrew,  partly  of  productions  in  the  Greek 
language  of  later  Jewish  literotnrc.  The  con- 
clusion that  there  waa  a  recognised  Alex.  Canon 
distinct  from  that  of  Pal.  has  found  much  favour 
with  Rom.  Catli.  critics,  ao  It  seemed  to  give  autbo- 
rity  to  the  Apocrypha.  Theite  books  were  exten- 
alrely  nned  w  the  Church  Fatliera,  and  Jerome 
himttolf  included  Judith  among  the  Hngiographa. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  there  woa  no  intention 
to  erect  a  separate  standard  of  Canonicity,  and  that 
the  adtlitional  books  were  admitted  partly  uvring 
to  tlie  Canon  of  Palentiue  not  having  yet  been 
dcfinitfily  or  authoritatively  HxihI,  partly  owing  to 
a  certain  breadth  of  prdclical  viow.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  grandfather  of  Jcaiw  Sirooh  indicates 
no  knowlcilfjc'  of  any  other  than  the  Heb.  Canon, 
and  that  Philo,  thougli  he  took  a  wido  view  of 
inspiration,  ia  Miid,  like  KT  itself,  never  to  cite  the 
apocryphal  t>ooks.  Tho  books  so  named  vary 
greatly  both  a^  to  their  contents  and  value.  I  and 
5  Mac  are  historiejTi — the  former  liif^'hly,  llie  latter 
mach  less,  trustworthy ;  others  (1  Kit.To,  Jtb,  3and 
vou  1.— 13 


4  Mac)  are  rather  hiatorical  romances.  Some  { Wis. 
Sir)  are  collections  of  wise  sayings  or  philoisopbical 
treatittes ;  others  are  intendei)  lo  supplement  the 
u&nonioal  books,  or  to  iUustmte  t)ie  acts  and  words 
of  penmu  mentioned  in  the  latter.  It  was  by 
populorrafihtfe  rather  than  formal  acceptance  that 
tbeae  books  uhlaiued  their  places  in  the  CJrtMik  D., 
which,  it  vaunt  be  remembered,  was  the  It.  of  the 
apostolic  Hge,  and  fo  formed  |>art  of  the  heritage 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  problem  of  modem  criticism  baa  been,  not 
so  much  the  formation  and  completion  of  the 
Canon  aa  an  authoritative  collection,  regarding 
which  it  has  been  able  to  add  little  to  the  meagre 
historical  indications  already  noticed,  as  the  rise  of 
OT  OS  a  literature  and  its  relation  to  tbe  religious 
life  and  thought  of  Israel.  Certain  featurettof  the 
aocred  narratives — uuob  as,  double  accuunLs  of  the 
some  event,  diD'erenoes  of  eKpression  and  phrase- 
ology, diflercnces  even  of  tone  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, and,  in  the  I'ent.,  refereneee  to  cventa  long 
after  the  time  of  Mom» — hod  been  early  notieeo, 
and  could  scarcely  fail  to  xuggcfit  that  they  had 
been  compiled  from  still  earlier  documents,  or  hoti 
had  notes  and  explanations  inserted  by  later  hands 
than  those  of  the  original  authors  or  compilers. 
The  serious  analysis,  esp.  of  the  Pentntfiuchal 
writings,  began  when,  in  1753,  Astruc,  a  French 
pbysioLan,  pointed  out  that  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  lines  of  cleavage  coincided  with  tbe  re- 
spective use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  names  of  Ciod. 
Astruc  himself  set  the  example,  which  was  only 
too  readily  followed  by  succeeding  critics,  of  ex- 
cessive detail  in  htii  analysis,  since  he  parcelled  out 
the  Book  of  Genesis  among  no  fewer  ihnji  twelve 
different  writern.  The  phenomena,  however,  to 
which  ho  called  attuntiua,  beiug  beyond  dispute, 
obviously  needed  explanation,  and,  when  they  were 
found  porvading  utuer  buoks,  and  enp.  the  Ituok 
of  Joshua,  seemed  to  prove,  not  only  that  these 
writings  were  of  composite  character,  out  that  they 
belonged  to  a  later  uate  than  hod  previously  been 
assigned  to  them.  His  successors  oasumed  at  first 
that  tho  Elobist,  whoso  narrative  b^fina  with  Cn  1', 
was  tho  earlier ;  and  his  writing  was  known  as  the 
basis  or  Gntntlschri/t,  the  sections  marked  by  tbe 
use  of  the  name  J"  being  held  to  have  been  inserted 
into  this  fundamental  document  as  supplemiuitary 
to  it.  A  more  careful  invexli^'Klion  undertaken  by 
llupfcld,  and  published  in  1S53.  showed  not  only 
that  the  Jnhwistio  portions  l>elonged  to  a  docu- 
ment which,  oriurinaJly  independent,  bad  been 
interwoven  with  tlie  other,  but  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Elohists  whose  rei;])ective  work  could  l>e 
distingtiiuhed,  while  one  of  them  stood  in  the  closest 
relation  with  tlie  Jab  wist.  Taking  these  two 
together,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  now  generally 
sceeptod,  that  there  are  ttirco  great  dirisions  dis- 
cernible in  the  Pentateuch,  or  dements  rather  of 
which  it  consists — (1)  The  work  of  the  Deutero- 
uomist  belonging  mainly  to  the  fifth  book;  (2)  that 
of  an  Elohistic  nvriter, — to  which  the  name  of 
Priestlv  Coile,  PrifMercodrx,  ia  commnnly  given, 
beginning,  an  alroorly  mentioned,  with  Gn  I' ; 
(3)  the  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahwist  and  a 
second  I-llobist.  It  is  true  that  anaIy:Ais,  fol- 
liiwiug  the  lines  of  Astmc,  has  often  gone  much 
further,  and  tliat  OT  criticism  has  been  brought 
into  ilinrepute  in  many  quaiters  and  laid  itaelf 
opon  to  counter-eriticiHm,  not  only  by  this  excess, 
but  by  the  great  divergence  of  View  among  the 
earlier  critics,  and  tho  confidence,  and  even  ar- 
rogance, with  which  they  pronounoed  upon  the 
smallest  detail.  But  while  the  disagreements  of 
critics  show  that  their  work  ia  yet  far  from  com- 
plete, and  that  there  ore  prob&ljty  many  points  as 
to  which  certainty  is  ii"  tonirer  altainuble,  the 
main  results  of  their  work  cannot  he  ignored,  and 
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are  no  more  to  be  dUpo<tci]  of  by  a  general  appcjil 
to  inspirntinn  tlinn  Hu(;ti  Miller'a  question  na  to 
bow  tfid  fussil  siiellx  cniiiu  tu  be  in  the  rooks  was 
answcied  by  Iho  quarmuan's  explanation — '  Whcu 
tioJ  made  the  rocks,  lie  mivlc  tlic  lihells  id  them/ 
Tliirty  yvjirs  u^'o  llii.'  prulih.-in  of  tliu  Pent.,  anil 
wttb  it  tliat  of  tbo  whole  OT.  took  a  new  phase, 
when  not  only  ]injrnintir  and  litprary  con»iilenitionfl 
were  brought  to  its  isolation,  but  al»o  considera- 
tions  derived  from  a  closer  examination  of  Israel's 
history  and  of  the  pro;;ress  of  its  religions  thought 
and  practice.  Tho  whole  question  baa  boon  made 
to  turn  on  tho  chronolofcicai  relation  of  the  Priestly 
Code(P)  to  the  Jahwibtic-Elohistic  document  (J  E). 
Formerly  the  author  of  P  waa  regarded  aa  the 
oldest  writer,  even  by  such  critics  as  HnpfeKI, 
Ewald,  mid  Kiu>bel ;  now  be  is  rw^rded  an  the 
latest,  not  only  by  Kuenen.  WelllmuBeD,  and 
KeuBS,  but  even  by  Delitseuli  and  Driver.  Crilic-s. 
however,  whuu  maintaining  the  late  date  of 
a  M-ritioK  in  its  present  form,  often  admit  that 
oarllcr  documentary  or  trmlitjonnl  elements  may 
bo  ombodit.*d  in  it.  It  la  indeed  sixty  years  since 
the  view  which  has  recently  commended  itself  to 
BO  many  was  bro;iched  by  W.  Vatke.  Vatke  wns 
led  to  his  (•onol unionsi,  however,  mainly  by  d  priori 
conuderut)on.4,  and  bin  IwKik  lay  lt)n<^  npj^lectt^d  in 
conseauenM  of  the  phtlo^tophicid  and  technical 
form  in  which  it  was  written.  A  similar  theory 
was  independently  developed  by  Iteusa  of  Strass- 
burg,  ancf  made  public  by  two  of  his  pupils,  H.  (Jraf 
in  a  work  Lsi<u'M  in  18G6,  and  Kayi«er  in  one  pub- 
lished in  187-i.  KiicncD  followtvl  up  the  fuune 
views  in  his  ^Tcat  work  on  the  Hdiyion  of  Israel 
(IS09-70),  while  Wellhanf>en  in  his  publications  of 
1876  and  1S7*4  carried  thoni  to  the_  farthest  point 
whicb  they  have  yet  rcacbod.  It  ia  claimed  aa  a 
special  merit  in  ^'f■ellhausea'8  work  that  it '  excited 
interest  in  those  questions  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  specialists  by  its  skilful  handling:  of  tlip 
matorinis,  and  its  almost  perfect  combination  of 
wide  hLitoritud  L-amuderatlons  with  the  airefnl  in- 
vestigation of  details.'  The  Grafiau,  or  Graf- 
WcllhauBon,  hypothesis  was  mndo  known,  or  at 
least  popularised,  in  Britain  through  the  writings 
of  llobcrtson  Smith.  The  stjirtirig-^int  of  the 
theory  is  foond  in  a  study  of  the  Ic^n.-ilfttion  con- 
taine<l  in  tho  Pent.,  and  u  compariMun  of  the 
relipous  history  and  i>ractioe  of  l.'^rael  with  what 
might  bare  been  expected  had  the  whole  of  this 
legislation  been  known  and  olwon-eil  from  the 
b^rinninp.  It  seemed  to  Vntku  impotwible  'that 
a  whole  nation  should  suddenly  sink  from  a  high 
Bto^of  rcligioas  development  to  a  lower  one,  as 
ifl  asserted  to  have  been  «o  often  the  case  in  the 
Umoa  of  tbc  Judges  nnd  Kings.'  (t  is  claimed 
that  the  only  explanation  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel  is  that  many  of  the  laws  wore  eithur  un- 
known or  Don<^xi8"teut.  Again,  when  tho  tliriM! 
components  of  the  Pent,  were  examined,  each  woa 
found  to  contain  a  diatinot  legislation  in  a  his- 
torical setting.  Of  these  the  simplest  and  probably 
the  earliest  was  that  kno^vn  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex  'JS^-^),  while  tho  moat  complex,  and 
therefore  presumably  the  latest,  was  that  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Between  these  came  Deulcronomy. 
Not  without  exception  porhapa,  but  in  .a  »iifrici<>ntly 
striking  mnnner,  the  course  of  tho  history  was 
found  to  relleot,  aad  to  be  Ijpst  explained  by  this 
order  of  the  laws.  The  spiritual  tide  which  "lifted 
the  life  of  Israel  from  stage  to  stage,  IcaWng  at 
each  its  memorial  de]x>sit  of  legislation,  w^as  due 
to  the  prophets,  who.  by  their  impa.<u)inne<l  ap[)eats 
and  denunciation.'^  of  abuses,  were  the  means  of 
purifying  the  religion  of  tlioir  people,  and  raising 
it  to  a  jKjint  of  elevation,  after  reaching  which  it 
unhappily  fell  xniti  that  petrifaction  which  is  not 
only  decay,  bat  death.    The  Law  is  the  prodnct. 


not  the  antecedent,  of  tho  prophetic  actiTity ;  to 
reverse  the  order  is,  in  the  worrls  of  Wellhausen, 
to  begin  with  the  roof  in-^tead  of  the  foundation ; 
but  u  tho  legislations  fall  into  the  order  above 
indicated,  it  almost  neces.<4arily  follows  that  the 
narratives  in  which  they  are  n:KpcctivRiy  embedded 
must  he  regarded  as  originating  in  the  i«anie  order. 
To  B«i»aratc  the  law  I'rom  the  history  waa  the 
defect  of  (iraf,  corrected  by  Kuuncn  and  Well- 
hauHcn.  Bnt  to  accept  law-  and  narrative  as 
emerging  in  the  portions  and  order  supposed,  is 
to  revolutionise  the  whole  conception  prcviouwly 
cntertainwi  of  Israel's  history,  and  of  its  literary 
development.  We  conclude  thi.*i  brief  account 
with  tlie  vcnlict  pronounced  uiwn  the  theory  by 
a  master  in  this  department,  A.  B.  Oavidson  of 
Ediuburgli — 'Th«  Htrength  uf  the  theory  lies  in 
its  corresiiondence  with  the  practice,  as  we  ol«erve 
it  in  the  liiatorical  books,  and  in  the  general  out- 
line of  the  Teligiouii  hii^ttory  whicb  It  draws.  Its 
weakness  lies  in  the  incapacity  which  as  yet  it  ha* 
shown  to  deal  with  many  important  details,  and 
particularly  in  the  asaumptioa.iibflolutelvneteaiiary 
to  its  case,  that  the  ancient  hi-ttorical  1)ooks  have 
been  edited  from  a  OeuterouDmiatia  poinLof  view.' 

The  fuUuvrinir  rhronalogicsl  wdtsnt  of  OT  liMrMun,  foutide'l 
nuUnljr  tijion  Hrtvci'*  fntnAuHion,  OMy  be  loiind  iiu-ftil  :— * 

IS^liUi  cont.  B.O.  [p»riad  ol  JodKcs}.  Son]g  ot  Dcbonth, 
McttinK  cit  J•oo^,  liarid*  «U|7  (2  8  1). 

lOUt-Vth cont. B.a  Bun|[ ar»olcKnon(T) ;  •ouit.-H Ini^rpocuUtl 
tn  JiwIffMi  and  Samiiol ;  J  mA  V.. 

8th  wnL  II.U  Amof,  700-741]:  Hnsra.  TM-TU;  Zochuiali 
(ohAp*.  0-11,  whioh.  lioM'ev<>r,  incluiU  nUo  iwtt-unliu  rlomanta, 
if  tho.v  %n  not,  ni<  soma  hold,  wbully  prwi-ux.) ;  Ininb  (7A0-T0O), 
731  itiorking  ths  curl  of  thr  kiiigilcun  of  lsm«i ;  Hic»h. 

7th  cent.  ii.c  D;  Judgci,  1  ukI  £  ftemual  (aourcw  MrUcrt ; 
Ruth :  NahuBi  <fAX-W}) ;  Zauhftidali  (wurlior  vemn  ol  Jo^ui, 
I.e.  lS39-mi] ;  JerHnUi  (cal]«d 026). 

Och  <mdL  Hkbakkuk  (eOA-6M) ;  Jpi«muh  ;  1  nnrt  S  Klnfs 
(soiims  c*r1I*r) ;  LamantAUom ;  ObAdioh  (portJy  bdlor*  wtd 
iKutlf  After  KM,  whicb  ni*rk«  tho  coinmon'-rinoiit  nf  th«  tZxils) ; 
bmvcrlM  (t<artly  bsfora  vid  partly  kft«r  tM  £xilr>;  Job;  1>; 
[1  luiii))  Mul  fr«{rm<.-nU;  Emldel  (Utkcn  wrtUva  fiO;.  TW  hst 
Miri-«  lull  durink'  the  Exile,  mv.  a^O^taO);  Haccfti<&tt  ■*M-): 
ZwhArlkh  (cbap«.  1-8,  5L1J««iq.>. 

bthoeut.  Jn<:l(ari>^rC'a)>tivitv):  Joiinh;  Zci!<12-U):  MalAchl 
<pn>Tiably  bt^iit  AZZ).  Ucinoin  ot  £era  Kbd  NeheoiUb  \c  45V- 
4J>)  bioomgnitc-t]  in  our  Ecr-Ncb. 

4th  oeriL  EeoleaLwlM (not  urUartban  lattvrycanol  P«nUa 
nil«,  endiuK  3SS) :  BrUier  {t»Ay  nmn  of  Ornek  pMted,  be- 
fflnniiigr  Ssa,  or  >rd  oent.}-,  1  lind  2  Cbrotiicteo,  Esr-Neli  ia 
l>r«aenl  fonii  {nhiirUy  «flvr  332,  laajg  lulMMuert  to  Ztn). 

ttvi  oent.  I>uiitil.  The  l^iklnu  prob.  belone  to  luoat  of  ihut 
iwriotl*.  iiiclutliux  even  the  ttsouab.  (Iftli-lIU),  but  cbivfly  to  the 
iit*r  otiM  {ex.  mad  po«l-Fx.> 

ii.  NT  Cnnnn. — The  Jewish  Scriptures  became 
the  U.  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Rotind 
them  in  course  of  time  gathered  eoUections  of 
Christian  writings  to  which  ennonical  authority 
was  ultimately  oi+cribod.  Bnt  ns  in  the  cnse  of 
or  the  process  was  gradual.  There  wn.-*  clearly 
no  deliberate  intention  on  tho  part  of  NT  writers 
to  wflAy  Scripture.  The  Jewish  reverence  for  OT 
which  t.liH  apostles  iaherttiHl  wnnhl  prevent  any 
such  thtmjjht  arising.  That  NT  should  have  been 
written  at  all  by  men  who  hhareil  in  .«ucli  a  tradi* 
tional  feeling  haa  been  charact  priced  by  Wcstcott 
as  a  ■  moral  miracle  of  overwhelming  dignity.' 
The  writings  were  e\'idently  called  forth  by  tne 
ctrcum.-^tnnecs  of  the  ('Uui-ch,  and  only  as  a  second 
thought  gathered  together  and  invested  with 
authority.  In  order  of  compunition  the  Epistles 
naturnlly  took  prHc«dcnce  m  the  (io^jwls.  The 
facts  of  tho  Gospel  history  formed  tlie  staple  of 
the  apostolic  prpjiching,  and,  though  in  the  earliest 
years  communicated  orally  only,  must  have  tended 
to  assume  a  fixed  traditaonsl  form.  So  long  as 
the  apostles  sur\'ivc4l,  and  the  Church  had  not 
extended  I>pvond  the  reach  of  their  personal  in- 
struction, the  nece^tsity  of  committing  this  tr&* 
dition  to  writing  would  Iw  scarrely  retogiiiscd. 
The  conviction  widely  held  during'  that  first  age, 

•C<inip*rw  the  table  k'ivon  by  Suit  i  lay.  tn*pimtion.\>.*Z!iV.:*nA 
by  Kftutxsrh,  .H7,urwhi('hatr.  I>  fflvvn  iaaxpot.tim€»,y\.6\'t. 
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that  tbe  end  of  the  world  was  near,  would  also 
tend  to  diticoarage  anv  eflbn  of  this  kind.  With 
the  extetisioii  of  the  Lhurch,  tbe  rising  doubts  as 
to  the  iin|>«ni]ing  «ita8tru|>h»,  nnd  tho  reiroval  of 
the  HpusUe-^,  Lh«  need  for  u  perrimnent  record 
would  be  felt  and  Bnpplied,  TliAt  flinidl  coUec- 
ttoD&  of  uicmorabdia,  note')  of  aiKntolic  preaching, 
were  made  and  c-ir<:tilat(>d  wo  koow  on  the  tcsti- 
mony  of  St.  Luke,  whose  objectieexpresBly  declared 
to  be  the  displiK'cinent  of  these  bv  a  more  trust- 
worthy account  |Lk  I"'-).  Moonw&ilo  the  apostles 
had  Muppliiuipnted  their  per»oniU  activity  by  epis- 
tolary conimunir.ilionM,  hihI  Dms  the  niat^rml  for 
a  new  (Chrii^tinnl  Canon  was  acminiulat<:^d.  It  i^ 
protmhlo  that  all  the  books  comjMising  onr  NT 
were  written  by  the  end  of  the  1st  ucut.  of  our 
era.  Thin,  indeod.is  generally ac know ledfied,  except 
where,  a^ut  thec«»cof  liaurand  the  early  Tubtnf<«n 
school,  a  ^jxTnlativo  reronstruulion  of  oarty  Churili 
History  nofei'HitjitC'*  the  iu*cription  of  lator  dates 
to  certain  of  the  l«ooks.  The  recof^itton.  however, 
of  NT  bookn  by  tlie  Cimrch  us  of  apoistolit:  author- 
ship and  anthority  was  a  matter  of  much  longer 
time.  It  is  not  until  the  4tb  cent,  that  all  the 
books  of  the  present  Canon  arc  found  included  in 
any  list.  The  Didach^,  or  I'eac/iiny  of  the  Twelix 
Apoxilf^,  an  early  treatise,  the  M^  of  which  was 
diMcovered  ho  rtH:mitiy  a^  1S73,  inakca  it  clear  that 
in  tho  qnj»rter  wheiire  it  eiiiiinate^l  in  the  end  of 
the  Iht  ur  hcginninij  of  the  2nd  cHnt.  mdy  a  few  of 
them  were  known.  It  M-as  only  to  be  expected. 
however,  that  certain  bookis  or  amall  collections 
of  books,  should  be  known  and  received  within 

EariLtivi'ly  lituited  uretia,  from  which  tliey 
tallr  pa^-H^d  into  ttic  M»e  of  the  C'hnrch  at 
Though  thcru  wa»  no  formal  attempt  to 
create  a  Canon,  and  for  lonj;  no  formal  decree; 
nnthorinin};  it,  a  certain  Clirixl.ian  wuulom  and 
discretion  m  seen  nt  work  in  the  acknowkitgrnent 
of  writings  both  individually  and  collectively.  The 
criterion  waa  from  the  lirst  apostoi\cU>j,  imnicdintc, 
or  all  but  immediate,  connexion  with  tho  a[>ot^tlL'M. 
Only  tho«e  Itooks  were  adnuttod  whit^Ii  wiuld  Ijb 
retjnrded  as  the  lufiRt  faithful  records  of  the  work 
of  Christ  and  Win  ajKwitlBs,  and  an  ttii»  Hititnlilc 
foundation  of  Christian  preachin*;.  Tbe  neul 
which  was  to  soon  felt,  ot  exhibiting'  the  truths 
cliarwcteristic  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the 
paganising  niyMtict-iiiia  of  the  ^nosticH  mid  the 
fanatical  <levcloninenti4  of  Montnninm,  liiv^teneti  the 
procc*"*,  hv  tlriving  men  to  lUc  ctiidy  of  the  primi- 
tive rc'-orilrt  of  tho  faith.  For  thid  pur(»o«i  the  oral 
teochint;,  which  ctill  oontinuetl,  WBi  in»nflicient, 
as  gnosticium  itself  appealed  to  the  written  records. 
These  accordingly  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  more 
private  nnd  occainoDal  writings  ;  ther  became  more 
than  books  which  might  be  publicly  read  for 
edification;  they  were  the  rccogniaed  arbitern  in 
a  great  doctrinal  contest ;  to  Ihem  Iwth  pideB 
appealed,  and  the  foundations  of  NT  were  laid. 

TUk  chiri  Kiiirces  lor  Uic  hbtor;  or  NT  t^ion  in  the  prrtod  of 
If  lonruUlon  u«  tlie  CbrUUui  vrrtUra,  cap.  thoM  who  took  mit. 
In  Um  mnt  ooatrorcnlet  wttli  b«reU(»  durior  the  Snd  aoa  3rl 
(wntanM,  tha  tn^pamaiM  at  ttu>  beretUal  wntlaga  tbefaaclveA, 
Uw  Hnciont  veniotu.  and  aundrj  ItfU  ot  reoocoiMd  bocdn  wliicb 
tuTB  came  down  \a  uo.  WeaU»U  (CotiMi  qf  M«  NT)  d[^ilM  thft 
AUtorr  of  UiU  tierloci  u  fullowi :— I.  k.D.  70-170,  durinv  which 
tlnw,  thoDgti  the  cnrblcDCe  uMudblo  ta  hu:m«iit&r>'.  it  i«  o( 
vrtd*  rafu*.  (Utect,  uniform,  uid  oonipreliemnve ;  ■  cnuvin  atfU 
Kftulntxl  (rf  book*  wliose  tmitMiitj  mm  diKputd  or  u  l«*4t  tin- 
rvooKnlMd,  nnd  itii;  id««  al  k  Ouuw  wm  taipUed  ntbcr  Uun 
exprauMl  lu  '  f.:>niution '  may  Iut>  boan  gndual,  but  It  waa 
ceruiiily  uiidUturbcd.  U  wm  a  (towth  uid  not  n  Mrln  of 
eontaau.  II.  x.o.  170-30S,  dnriiif  wblob  tha  avallaMe  evldanoa 
la  isnrdjr  autfn«nted  uid  Uie  oooadotaneM  ot  a  ooIlooUoa  of 
■end  booka  oacoiDM  mora  dlrtinot.  StOI  Ita  wotk  la  '  to  con- 
rtnct  bikI  not  to  deHne,'  Uio  atfe  '  waa  aa  b|c«  ot  nattareh  and 
tbooxht,  bat  at  tha  mnc  Ume  it  wu  an  u*  of  (rNdocn.'  *Rr«n 
conLrovsny  failvd  to  create  a  apirtl  ot  htitoriofd  toquit?,*  and 
thuaUta  Bvldeaoagatheredtroin  writcnof  the  trdeont.  'dtff^ni 
trom  tlml  ot  earlier  date  In  tolnesa  ntber  thati  In  kind.*  III. 
A.II.  SOS '397,  during  which  tha  Caaon  formed  the  aubjeci  "f 
deUbentlon  and  decree  at  ymt  OotmcUs  of  tha  Oiiirdi,  at 


onv  ot  vtiich,  ttie  ttiird  Coundl  ot  Corthagv,  held  In  Iha  jaar 
'isn,  tiM  booka  of  MT  noc^ilaed  'are  aiuctJIy  ttKiaa  wU^  are 
tfcncnlly  raoolTad  at  ptusanL' 

Some  ot  the  chief  poinU  of  this  develojiment 
cnn  alone  be  indicutuu  here  ;  lurlher  infortnution 
will  be  found  in  the  epecial  article  (Nkw  Tksta- 
MiiNT  Canon).  Justin  Martyr,  the  apolo^jiBt, 
abuut  A.U,  150,  rccordu  the  fact  that  certain 
apostolic  writing  were  read  aJuug  with  the 
{iruphctfl  on  the  Ixird'fl  Day  in  the  chnrches  botli 
m  city  and  country.  Among  these  \mtingH  he 
especially  refers  t^  what  lie  rails  'The  Meinoint 
of  the  .apostles,'  which  almoHt  without  doubt  M'ere 
tho  Canonical  GospoU  Herefcrs  to  the  A]KJcaly|«ie 
by  name,  and  eWnco^  an  acnnnintance  with  several 
of  St.  rnul's  ICpistleH.  Tbe  list  knon'n  as  the 
AJuratorian  Fm/jittent,  from  Muratori,  who  jmb- 
[i!«hed  it  at  Milan  in  1740,  whith  probably  repre- 
sents tho  viiiw  of  the  Itoman  Chureh  towards  the 
end  of  tho  2nd  cent.,  refers  to  the  Gospels,  to  tho 
.^cta  at  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  enumerates  13  Kpp 
of  St.  Paul,  aclsnowledces  St.  Jnde,  2  Epp.  of  St, 
John  (probably  the  i2no  and  3rdt,  and  tltc  Apoe. 
The  fragment  is  f^omewhat  mutilated,  and  in  this 
way  tho  iticompletcnestt  of  it&  reference  to  tho 
Gos^s,  and  its  omii^ion  of  1  F  and  I  Ju  are 
pOfW-iblv  to  be  accounted  for.  It  adds  the  Aj^oc. 
of  St.  reter,  tliuuj'h  with  an  iridicatiun  of  doubt, 
and  expreftwiy  excludes  two  Epi/ttle-s  whidi  bad 
lnH;n  cl rcnlatetl  under  St.  I'aul'a  name— one  to  the 
Laodic;ean-i,  and  tho  other  to  the  Alexandrians. 
The  Peabi^  or  Syriac  Version  of  NT  wtia  tlie  B.  of 
the  Syrian  Chritttians  of  a  period  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  inetudeil  all  the 
book.s  of  our  Canon  except  3  and  .1  >\i\,  "2  P,  Jade, 
and  Kev.  The  old  l.at.  Version,  «J«o  of  tlie  2ml 
cent.,  omittetl  only  He,  Ja,  and  2  P.  The  hei'clic 
Marcion,  alioiit  the  midiUe  of  the  same  cent.,  com- 
posed a  Canon  of  hin  own  in  accordance  with  bis 
j>eculiar  views.  Thi>>  embraced  tho  greater  part 
of  tho  Pauline  Kpp.  and  a  mollification  of  St. 
Luke.  Tatian's  Oiatestaron,  or  'Harmony  of  the 
Four  RoMptd^,'  which,  tm  has  recently  liiVn  <»n- 
clusively  jiroved,  were  tho  foar  Go^ikels  of  our 
Canon,  not  only  tcxtilies  to  the  exiHtenre  of  thp,«ip, 
but  signoliiDeH  by  this  treatment  of  them  their 
peculiar  iMMition  and  authority,  which  was  siuillarly 
einphoHized  a  little  later  by  the  fanciful  omilogj' 
by  whti!h  Ircua<-U8  sought  to  show  that  there 
could  tie  only  /our  (lo'fpel.**.  By  A.D.  250  we 
Iiavo  (ho  i)vi(li!iice  of  Irenmus  aa  roiirescnting  the 
elnirches  in  Caul,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origcn  repre.-'enting  tlie  Egyptian  churches,  and 
Tortullian  representing  tho  churches  of  North 
Afrion,  practically  concurring  in  their  testimony 
to  the  contents  o'f  that  body  of  .Scriptore  which, 
with  increasing  distinctness,  waa  taking  Iti*  place 
as  the  nnthoritative  Canon.  Doubt  still  (ilTectvd 
only  .lu,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and  Kev,  while  Hebrews 
wa»  in  the  diurclies  of  Home  and  Africa  not 
recognised  as  Pauline.  Eusebius  in  his  Eccles. 
ffistofi/,  componed  about  A.D.  325,  gives  valuable 
information  and  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  th*- 
qnestion  in  bi.^  time.  He  disthiKuishes  tbe  bi>okti 
whic))  claimed  to  be  au  thorite  tire  M  St/mo- 
loffaununa,  ur  univcrsully  acknowledgeil  books ; 
Antilffjoinevn,  or  disputed  iKKiks ;  and  Xol/ut,  or 
Hporions  Itooks.  Tho  Antilegomena  included  Jo, 
Jude,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  also  Hebre^ve  and  Jiev. 
Eusebitis  hazards  tho  opinion  that  Hebrews  may 
be  a  Greek  tr.  of  a  Heb.  Pauliiie  original.  St. 
Jerome,  towards  the  cluae  of  the  4th  cent.,  give>t 
much  the  same  account  of  the  8tat«  of  opinion  in 
bis  time,  while  he  himself  wceptK  all  the  liooks  of 
Dur  present  Canon.  St.  Augiutine  likewise  aeecpts 
tho  Canon  in  its  present  form,  and  was  prencut  at 
that  Council  of  Carthage  (397)  at  which,  as  already 
stated,  ecclesiastical  sanction  waa  given  to  it.     It 
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mast  be  admitted  that  tlila  conclusion  was  reached 
rnbhcr  on  puuuJar  oud  consuutudtiiary  Ihati  critical 
grounilM,  onu  it  U  nu  matter  for  siirpriiu}  that  tho 

?,ae8tion  of  CAnonicitj  «»«  rtH>i.eneil  at  the  lie- 
ormatiun,  and  a^^ain  >vithin  tliu  lant  half  century. 
Nothing,  liowevcr,  has  been  proved  which  affects 
the  claim  of  the  larf;e  majority  of  2^T  hook«,  and 
thou  of  chief  ioborc^t  and  voluu,  to  bo  tho  record 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  sainta.  The 
wisdom  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  line  ha« 
been  drawn  is  only  made  more  Hj)i>»rcnC  un  u  con- 
sideration of  those  books,  euch  bm  the  Epp.  of 
Clement,  the  Ep.  of  BaTnaba-i,  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Uermas,  which  lon^  malntuiued  a  poaitioQ  on 
the  vwy  burdera  of  Scripture,  and  ore  ftiveo  at  tLe 
concliL-iiton  of  KT  in  certain  vcrv  ancient  MSS. 
It  only  rtimainK  to  mention  the  liiT^a  number  uf 
apocrvjilial  (.ioK]>el»,  Act»>,  Kpistle^,  aad  AjMKalypses 
(ttio  J\'jM/»  of  KuneliiuMl,  of  which  some,  us  the 
Gospc!  of  Nieodomus,  the  Aota  of  Paul  and  Thekia, 
have  long  been  known,  while  of  others,  as  the 
Goitpcl  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  I'otcr,  fragments 
have  only  recently  (iSSU)  been  discovered. 

V.  Test.— i.  Jhhi-eio. — Until  the  invention  of 
printing,  in  the  ITith  cRnt.,  the  only  nio<le  of  trann- 
mittiiig  ancient  Woks  wan  liy  the  hUiw  and  lulniri- 
0118  method  of  copying  one  MS  from  aaocher. 
lland-copyinj;,  like  tyimgrspliy  it«elf,  is  auhject 
to  ispL-cial  toii'denciea  to  error.  Since  any  mistake 
may  bo  conlined  to  &  ttingle  MS,  thou|:;ti  ulmoat 
certain  to  be  continued  in  any  copies  made  from 
it,  it  i»  obviuu3  that  the  M-urk  of  tracing  out  the 
original  text  by  a  compariMin  of  MSS  is  a  diflicnlt 
ana  delicate  one.  It  furniti  the  subject  of  a  npeciiiJ 
stady,  railed  Textual  Criticiiim,  and  demands  no 
little  ability,  pntitMice,  and  tact.  For  many 
centurici  the  roflii  writt^m  for  nee  in  the  synagogue 
have  been  prepared  witli  st-ropuloiu  c*r^  and  the 
to\ts  which  they  represent  have  been  preaen"ed,  it 
may  be  uiid,  free  Irnm  variation.  Thia  nppliei^ 
to  the  bookn  of  the  Law,  the  Hiiphinroth  or  leasona 
from  the  Proplieta,  and  the  MegUloth,  tho  five 
bonks  (Ca,  Bu,  La,  Ec,  Est)  road  on  the  (preat 
festivals.  It  appU«B,  however,  only  to  the  con- 
eunantiil  chanictora,  aince  these  rolls  were  written 
without  iKiinta  and  accenta,  and  doe-s  not  apply  tr) 
the  period  liefore  the  scribtw  uf  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion took  the  rolls  under  their  special  eare,  nor  I'n 
etrietly  lo  thn  MSS  iutciidi-d  for  private  unp,  which 
liad  tho  vowel  points  lo^'clher  with  tho  MaHsoretic* 
notes  and  comment«rj*.  It  is  said  that  the  earliest 
ileb.  MS  of  which  the  age  is  known  dates  from 
A.u.  DIO,  bub  few  are  extant  which  hav<i  coinc 
down  from  an  earlier  period  tlinn  the  12th  cent., 
and  tbcKe,  rui  will  readily  be  undcrsttK»d  from  what 
tiaa  been  »uid,  represent  a  ainfjle  tradiliun,  and  ore 
of  no  use  for  comparative  purposes.  The  work, 
first  of  the  Ta1mudi»U  between  the  1st  and  Gth 
centuries,  and  then  of  tho  Ulassoretes  from  the 
6th  to  the  Uth  centuries,  haj^  fixed  the  Hub.  text 
{hence  called  the  Massorelia;  to  the:  ulnuHt  nttain- 
abla  degree  of  oxactne»a.  But  that  prior  to  the 
laboursof  the  icribes  the  Heb.  Scriptures  had  been 
anbject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  MS  copying, 
is  eviiiont  from  tlie  numerous  and  iniixirtant  varia- 
tions fourid  ia  the  Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  LXX. 
These  agree  tocelher  in  many  readings  in  regard 
to  which  both  aifler  from  tho  Hob.  text,  and  thoy 
aro  comparatively  independent  witnc^-^es — the  one 
to  the  Htate  of  llie  text  in  |H)».<iibly  the  5tli  cent. 
&.O.,  the  other  to  that  in  the  3nl. 

ii.  Greek. — Many  ancient  MSS  contain  the  LXX 
version  of  OT  along  with  the  text  of  NT.  It 
flocms,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  divide  MSS 
into  Hebrew  and  Greek  than  into  OT  and  NT. 
Two  facts  in  the  early  history  of  NT  Scriptures 
aro  worthy  of  note.  The  one  is  the  wholeaale 
deatmctionof  tho  sacred  books  during  Uie  perse- 


cution uf  Diocletian  (A..D.  3^*2),  and  tho  othor  that 
in  A.D.  S30  hfly  laigo  and  carefully  prepared  oopiei 
of  the  Scriptures  were  made  by  order  of  the 
Eraperor  (NinHtantine  for  the  u»c  of  tlie  churches 
of  Conetniitinople.  The  former  event  ia  doubtleui 
aceoitotable  fur  the  fact  that  no  MS  cxiitttt  which 
U  ohier  than  tlie  4th  cent.  For  a  thousand  years 
suhscqucnlly  the  sacred  text  may  I>e  traceil  in  a 
continuous  and  increasing  stream  of  MSS.  About 
l(X>  of  these  are  Unciala,  written,  tkat  is,  in  capital 
letters — a  mark  of  early  date ;  the  remainder, 
numl»ering  nearly  2000,  being  Curtnves,  that  t»,  in 
the  emallcr  running  hand  which  was  used  from  the 
0th  cent,  onwards.  An  interesting  elaaa  of  ALSS 
are  the  Palimptcst.t,  in  which  tho  sacred  text  has 
been  more  or  less  obliterated  and  .wme  later  work 
written  over  it.  Short  articles  on  the  five  leading 
unuials  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
•.ymbols:  vi2.  (I)  the  Codex  Sinaittcus,  known  by 
the  symbol  «,  12)  the  Codtx  Vatieanvs  (B),  (3)  the 
Codex  Ai'!x^tndrittu3  {A},  [4)  the  Codex  Ephraemi 
(G(.  and  (5)  the  Coilex  Bezre  (D). 

VI.  VKRaioN.'i.  —  RemlMrings  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  into  other  tongues  are  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves  as  giving  us  the  fonn  in 
which  the  B.  brought  it«  metswigc  to  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth,  but  (ehp.  those  of  ancient 
tiinca)  are  uf  very  great  value  for  determining 
what  the  ori^nal  text  itiietf  was.  They  tap,  as  it 
were,  the  stream  of  MS  evidence  at  various  points 
from  which  we  have  i>andtel  and  independent 
streams  avnilnblo  for  romparii^on  with  thu  parent 
stream  and  M-ith  each  other.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  lliin  ciromimtonce,  a 
critical  text  of  the  VSS  miwt  Ht'  prepared  with  tho 
same  care  as  of  the  orij^^nal.  Uiven  Ihi*,  and  it  is 
iihvious  how  important  tiie  VSS  become  in  deciding 
between  rival  MS  readings,  as  also  for  purposes  of 
interj>retation.  The  weakness  of  this  branch  of 
textual  critidsm  ta  tho  defective  state  of  the  text 
of  even  tho  most  important  versions.  Along  witli 
the  VSS  i)ro[)er  are  Juatlv  reekoned  those  refer- 
ences in  the  writings  of  tae  early  Fathers,  which 
are  in  etfcet  fragmentary  MSS  or  VSS,  according 
ns  they  are  quotatioim  or  tramtJaliuns. 

Of  OT  the  most  important  version  Is  the  Alex- 
andrian, kno^vn  as  the  Septua;;int  {LXX),  from 
the  tradition  thot  the  portion  of  It  embrowing  the 
Law  waa  made  by  72  scribes  or  scholars  sent  by 
the  high  priest  from  Jcrus.  to  .\lexandria  at  the 
retj^ueitt  of  Ptolemy  I'hiladclphus  (B.C.  3S5-247). 
Thw  trsditiou,  afturwardft  extended  to  the  whole 
ver«iiin.  has  not  only  been  overlaid  by  many  mythical 
elements,  butorigtnally  restM)  U[k>u  a  letter  by  one 
Aristeas,  which  is  now  admitted  to  l«e  a  forgery.  It 
is,  moreover, conirndict^d  bv  t he dilTerencet* in  merit 
and  value  which  dLstinguiali  the  several  books,  as 
\\cU  as  by  the  divergcocti  in  the  niuthods  of  para- 

{ihiosinc  and  interjtrctntion  employed.  There  can 
to  nu  doubt  that  a  succession  ot  translators  of 
varying  capacity  and  skill  were  engngt-d  upon  this 
version.  The  work  was  carrieil  on  probably  during 
tho  3rd  ami  2nd  cents.  B.C.,  the  greater  part  being 
completed  at  the  latest  by  B.C.  1H2,  the  datu 
alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Book  of  Ecelwiasticus.  1'liere  were  other 
Greek  VSS,  such  as  those  of  Arjuila,  Thcodotion, 
and  Symnia<<lius ;  but  none  of  thcso  was  so 
widely  innuentlal  or  so  extensively  used  an  the 
LXX.  It  is  of  importance  not  unly  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  the  HeK  OT,  but  juh  introductory  to 
the  Grcelc  NT,  tlie  langnage  of  whirh  is  largely 
based  UDon  it.  From  it  sprang  other  VSS,  such  as 
the  itala  or  Old  Latin  Version,  certain  Syriae 
VSS,  the  vEthiopic,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic  VSS,  together 
with  the  Arabic  VSS,  which  were  not  taken 
directly  from  the  original.      The  Targoms  or  in- 
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tcrpretotion?  were  ratlier  |>Bm|)lir«8es  thnn  trftn«- 
lations.  Tlie  nt-ccssity  for  them  arose  from  the 
nibstittitioTi  of  Aramaic  for  Hel).  ns  the  nnitnarj' 
lunffOAgn  of  iho  J»wfl  tiftcr  th4!ir  ruiiini  from  tho 
Exile.  Thu  moitt  itniiortjiiit  in  the  Tivr^.  of  Onkolos 
on  the  Pent,,  whiun  keeps  more  cloisely  to  tho 
oripnftl  thnn  the  others,  and  la  remarkable  for 
carehU  as  well  na  akUful  work. 

Of  VSS  which  embrace  both  OT  and  NT,  one 
of  the  csrltost  and  most  valuable  is  tlie  Syriao 
Peahitta.  thu  name  moaniatr  '  (•iiiiple '  or  *  faithful.' 
Its  rt'lfitiori  to  one  or  two  VSis  ol  equa!  or  j^reattr 
antiquity  in  tiLill  rub  jntUrt.  It  dtiteit  from  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Its  juace  in  the  litRtorv  of  the 
Canon  Iina  already  Wen  mentioned.  Tne  Phil- 
oxenian  or  Monophywito  Version  in  not  an  inde- 
)>endcnt  rendering,  out  a  pecnliir  modiiication  of 
Uic  Pe«hitU.  The  Old  Lat.  Vention  (the  Iiain) 
prnb.  arose  in  N.  Africa,  was  mode  (as  already  men- 
tioned) from  tho  Urcek  of  the  LXX,  and  i»  only 
known  from  citations  in  patriHtic  writem.  It  was 
in  thecourneof  reviflinc  the  Old  Latin  that  Jerome 
conceived  the  design  of  makinn  a  new  tranatation 
of  OT  direct  from  tlie  Hebrew.  This  work,  begun  in 
A.D.  31)0,  opcupieil  him  fourteen  ycara,  and  woa  for 
lon^  mu^t  unfit t'uunLhly  received.  It  wns  accosed  of 
being  heretical,  nnd  e%'en  Augustine  underrated  it. 
IbreoeiveU eccletiiaKticat  sanction  lirHt  in  Uaul ;  later 
it  was  recognised  by  Grej^ry  the  Great,  but  2i» 
years  more  etapsenl  before  it  bpcnme  in  tha  Went 
the  yenerally  received  and  atithoritativo  version, 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Vnl^nte  or  '  popular' 
version,  'i'ho  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  in  a  very  nn- 
Ratiafactury  condition,  having  liccn  alnioitt  from  ttie 
lirHt  corrujtted  owin};  to  the  exi-ftimce  and  use  alonu 
with  it  of  thu  Old  l.Htin,  and  tlie  not  unnatunu 
trannfercnco  of  reading?*  from  the  one  into  tli«  other. 

Of  the  multitude  ot  modem  VSS  of  the  B.  it  i» 
impOMiible  here  to  speak.  Our  o^^-n  Englisb  B. 
has  a  long  and  interesting  liiHtor^'  (i^ec  under  art 
Vehsions).  Most  modem  VSS  diller  from  the 
ancient  in  the  extent  of  tli«  chlical  appanitus  on 
which  they  are  UiKi'd.  Tliev  do  nut  dt_>|K>nd  ujKm 
a  sinffle  XIS  or  a  einj^lo  verxmn  in  another  tnn^ie. 
This  i!»  esp.  the  case  with  the  mont  recent  rovinionR, 
which,  aa  for  instJince  our  own  HV,  attempt  to 
prwicnt.  both  in  regard  to  text  nnd  intcrprctAtion. 
the  nearest  posi^ible  approach  to  the  langimge  of 
the  original  wril«r«  of  tliu  S«'ripturcH. 

B,  THE  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

Having  now,  ao  far  as  space  permits,  analysed 
the  R.,  snown  the  parts  of^  which  it  in  made  up, 
the  fonuB  in  which  it  haa  apiwarud,  their  rclntionw 
to  each  other,  and  their  hifttory  up  to  tlie  jioint  at 
which  this  collection  practically  aasiunedit«  present 
form,  we  turn  to  ite  consideration  ojb  a  whole,  it« 
charoclcr  aa  a  literature,  and  ita  relation  to  Chrin- 
tianitv  and  the  Christian  Church.  The  B.  is  the 
Racrwl  book  of  CliriHtliuiity.  Round  it — its  origin, 
history,  and  content.^^— circle  mnnv  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  afreet  t1ie  nature  and 
rlaimn  of  ttio  Ciiri>ttiRn  f:iith.  An  ChriMtianity  ift 
iidmittedly  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  religion 
known  to  man,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious 
dcHtiniiM  of  the  rai.%  depend  upon  the  B.  He,  cer- 
tainly, who  would  unaerstana  what  ChrLittanit^ 
i^,  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  B.  u 
and  tcachen. 

1.  The  LiTEnATFRF.  op  other  Rkuoions.— Aa, 
however,  there  are  other  religions  be»ides  Chris- 
tiimity,  there  oro  other  literatures  which  are 
regarded  u  aacred  and  Dntboritative  by  the 
adnerent«  of  these  religions.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  claim  to  be  the  vehicles  of  Divine  Revoln- 
lion.  It  mav  be  well,  tln'Tcfore,  to  consider  what  a 
Kaored  Imakln,  and  how  it  au|Utrea  thia  cliaracter, 


and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  sucrod 
liooks  of  the  world.  It  is  one  great  char»eterit<tic 
of  tliem  that  they  have  in  every  cai«  gruwn  ;  they 
are  collections,  literatures,  rather  than  Iwoks;  not 
coriipoxed  at  once,  or  proceeding  from  noe  hand, 
htit  combining  many  diverse  elements,  and  gener- 
ally retlecting  the  nintory  and  develo}>ment»  of  a 
religion  tbroagb  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Thifl  is  to  a  great  extent  true  even  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  book  than  any 
of  tho  others.  With  the  excuptian  again  of  the 
Koran,  it  is  pTolmblc  that  large  portiuiii  of  their 
contents  were  bunded  down  by  tradiliun  before 
Iwjing  committed  to  writing.  Religion  be^m  in 
cu-itom  rather  than  in  thought,  ond  was  einbodied 
in  ceremonies  l>efor«  these  were  explained  by  means 
of  doctrines.  However  simple  the  primitive  worship 
might  l>e,  it  naturally  tended  to  ftj^nmo  tixed 
forms;  the  same  words  would  bo  used  in  inoaniA* 
tion  and  prayer,  and  these  would  be  acconimnied 
by  the  iame  acts  and  observances.  When  rclieiouB 
custom  bec-ame  more  complicated  and  more  highly 
organised,  the  tradition  was  preserved  first  by 
means  of  a  aocred  caflte  or  priesthood,  and  then 
by  writing  down  the  tradition  itaelf.  Hence  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  such  literatures  uivtially 
consists  of  liturgical  formulofi  and  ritual  texts, 
where  the  former  give  tlie  words  to  be  used  and  the 
latter  jgtve  the  directions  for  the  accompanying 
acta.  The  priestly  class  liettoniing  naturally  the 
learned  clam,  and  their  writings  remaining  for  a 
long  time  the  only  national  literature,  it  was  to  be 
exi»ected  that  nmny  matters  of  interest  would 
receive  notice  in  that  litemlure  which  could  not 
be  strietiv  nnd  alisulutcly  described  its  retigioiH, 
Thus  mythological  and  historic-al  particulars  which 
were  already  ancient,  and  because  of  their  antiquity 
were  held  in  reverence,  would  be  wLrefolly  eot 
down.  Laws  first  of  ceremonial  purilicition  and 
later  of  moral  wortlnnesa,  the  priestly  wisdom  in 
it«  excrciiMj  even  about  civil  matters,  hiisluries, 
ei«peciaJly  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
fiiith,  genpalogirtil  and  other  rcgistem, — all,  in  fact, 
which  was  rcj,'arde<l  by  those  who  wore  identitiocl 
with  the  religion  as  having  permanent  value  be<'arne 
B  part  of  the  sacred  book.  These  featnres  can  Iw 
traced  in  OT  itself,  and  are  generally  chamctorisiic 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Bibles  of  mankind.  The 
ranoniral  ponilinn  acnuire^l  by  snch  writings  is  due 
to  their  acceptance  vy  nations  or  religiuiix  nun- 
munities  as  of  decisive  authority  esneoially  in 
matters  aHectlng  faith  and  worship,  ana  is  usually 
supported  by  ascribing  to  them  a  supernatural 
origin,  or  at  least  the  authority  due  to  thcui  as 
the  work  of  tlie  founders  of  the  respective  religions, 
or  a-H  belonging  to  the  period  of  development  ■«hcn 
the  influence  of  the  founder  was  «till  fresh  and  his 
initiatix'O  iinimpnired. 

For  our  present  putiKMse  it  is  only  neceeeary  to 
take  account  of  the  literary  monumenta  of  the 
chief  ethnic  religions.  Fuller  details  may  be  found 
in  such  works  as  Chantopie  do  la  SanRsnye, 
Lehrbuch  (hr  Rfli^ionsfftsrhichtt  {ol  which  the  first 
vohime  has  lieen  tnuislaled);  Tiele,  Ontlinrs  nf  the 
History  of  Rtl'ujum  ;  Menries,  History  of  Krli/fivH; 
and  in  the  literature  aa  cited  in  these  works.  For 
a  brief  sketch  of    the  religions  themselves,   see 

IlKUCJON. 

The  sacred  books  of  China  bring  us  fscc  to  face 
with  the  practii-nl  paradox,  that,  while  none  have 
ever  Wen  more  inlluential  in  moulding  the  life  of 
a  people,  no  in«pirKtion  or  supernatunil  authority 
is  rimmed  for  them.  Tlioy  are  receivwi  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  pages  from  whom  they  pro. 
occdcd,  and  their  guardians  ore  not  so  ranch  nrieBt« 
as  scholars.  The  five  chief  books  of  ConfuciRni-<m 
are  termed  Kin2, — i.e.  clasAical,  canonical, — and 
are  partly  the  original  work  of  the  masiter.  partly 
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comnilatioas  and  selcctiuas  by  him  from  pre-exist- 
ing literature,  with  [lossibly,  to  »oiue  small  extent, 
iatur  additions,  la  dhamcter  tliey  range  from 
extremely  dry  ohrunicloM  to  the  inturprotatioii  of 
mHgical  fomiul&s,  rule«  of  coociuct.  Bud  sacred 
sonRn.  Thu  iA-Ki  contains  laws  for  domestic  and 
social  life  at  oacc  comprchRnsivo  And  minatc,  and 
by  them  thti  lite  of  tlie  whole  Cliineiw  Empire  ha.s 
bueu  iiiiiultUrd  tif  thu  iin»«nt.  day.  lUi  funtlainttnLal 
loation  is  tlie  iDculcatiun  uf  reverence,  and  it  is  full 
of  finely  conceived  and  iusplrin^  thoughts.  The 
foar  Slioo,  or  records  of  the  phiToaopiiers,  contain 
uiQch  that  is  of  interest,  particularly  the  Memora- 
bilia  of  Confaciua  htmBulf  and  the  writinga  of 
Mtmcitut,  one  of  tlio  most  ]>on-erful  and  prmctical 
of  Chinese  thinkers.  The  tcauhing  of  the  latter  aa 
to  human  nature  has  been  compared  M-ith  that  of 
Budiop  Butler,  since  it  regnxdit  hunion  nature  in 
ic«  ideal  tut  a  Aysteni  ur  cuntftitutiun  In  whicli  tlic 
ritfhtfiil  ruler  of  the  entire  nature  i*  the  moral 
wuL  The  Tao-tl- King  ift  the  sacred  iKwkof  Taolatn, 
which  divides  with  CoDfucianism  and  a  form  of 
Uuddhinm  the  rcli^^^ioa;!  homage  of  the  Chinese 
iHiuplu.  Thu  aulluir  uf  tliiti  '  Ihmk  of  Doctririu  and 
Virtue'  «aft  the  phiiowphic  niy»l.ir  Ltto-t»2w,  whu 
was  bom  about  half  n  century  Inifure  Confacin» 
(B.C.  600).  Lao-t«M  traces  the  orijiin  of  things  to 
an  imperaonal  reason,  and  directs  men  to  aeck  the 
Buprcmo  good  by  way  of  contemplation  and  a.sccti- 
clam  ;  at  the  &amc  tinic  many  of  his  utterances 
are  marked  by  great  beauLy  and  genuine  moral 
inflight. 

In  India  we  meet  with  a  twofold  Htraom  of 
literature, — thatof  Brahman iiitm  and  thatof  Buddh- 
iRm, — the  former  lieing  the  main  factor  in  the 
development  of  modern  Hinduism.  The  Brahmanic 
literature  includes  the  Vedas  proper,  consistinn  of 
foar  Iwok-i  or  collections  of  hymns,  tlie  Urali- 
maiinx,  or  tituulintic  cumiuentury  umn  theHC,  and 
the  Upanishmla  or  speculative  treatises  coDtaining 
the  philosophy  of  the  universe  which  the  Vedic 
hymns  ftccmeu  to  imply.  .Ml  these  fomi  imrt  of 
the  Veda,  or  knowled;.'e/>fir  cxcdlaice,  and  belong 
to  revelation  or  'S'ruii'  (hearing),  ns  having  been 
cominunieiite4t  to  inspired  men  from  a  higher 
Mjurt»:.  A  second  order  of  books  is  «imilarly 
termctl  '  Suirlti '  {recollection  or  tradition},  and 
incindcs  the  law  biiokK,  the  great  Ki>i«  (Ktems,  and 
the  I'urnnBS  or  ancient  legends.  Oi  these  various 
works  tlie  most  important  and  interesting:  from 
onr  present  point  of  view  are  the  Kigi'cila,  the 
lAwa  of  Menu,  and  the  Epics.  The  Kigvcda  is  of 
the  greatest  antifjnity,  and  reveals  much  of  thu 
life  and  matiner  uf  thinking  luid  feeling  of  the 
uui'1i(»t  invailers  of  India  from  the  north  of  whom 
anything  is  known.  'I'he  hymns  are  spirited  and 
intensely  national  in  tone.  They  were  designed 
for  use  at  the  sacririces,  of  the  ritual  of  \\  hich  (Ley 
formed  on  essential  part.  The  gods  addreaaed  iu 
them  arc  pro-omincntly  Nature  dcitie.H,  whose 
power  is  extolled  and  whot«u  aid  and  favour  are 
invoiced.  The  Laws  of  Menu  form  one  of  thoite 
codes  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  which  have 
gradually  grown  into  shape.  Much  of  it  is  liclievcd 
to  belong  to  prehiHtnric  times,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  code  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  tttongli 
In  its  present  form  it  ui  probacy  not  older  than 
the  2iid  cent.  A.D.  It  has  been  dcscrilKul  as  *a 
kind  of  Indian  I'cniatiuich,  rcKtiu);  on  t^he  funda- 
mental nsMUiiiption  that  every  part  of  life  ia 
OMemtially  religious.'  It  originated  either  in  a 
particular  locality  or  with  a  partictilar  school,  but 

Sadually  extended  ita  authority  over  the  entire 
indu  people.  It  consecrates  the  system  of  Caste, 
but,  while  it  exalts  asceticism,  its  regulation  of 
ordinary  life  is  toui-hed  with  a  line  spirit  and 
marked  by  a  practical  monilily.  The  great  K pie 
poems,    the    Rauiayana    and    the    Mahabhanita, 


chiefly  influenced  the  tratisttion  from  the  ancient 
Urabuianism  to  modern  Hinduism.  With  tliuir 
(x>untIe^H  legends  and  deep  personal  interest,  they 
appealed  to  thune  whom  neither  specalation  nor 
ritual  conht  move.  They  ore  the  Bibles  of  the 
people,  and  oelebrate  tno  achievements  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  Ranin  and  Krishna.  The  latter  is 
regarded  in  the  Mahabliarata  as  an  Incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  one  of  Lliu  .supreme  lliniln  deitiea.  The 
ideth  of  iiicarimtiou  id  deity  \s  iiulet^d  the  chief 
addition  made  by  these  poems  to  the  religious 
thought  of  India,  and  was  probably  developed 
under  the  necessity  of  couipctmg  with  Buddhism 
for  popular  favour.  Turning  to  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  Buddhism,  it  is  best  lepresented  in  what  is 
known  iu>  tliu  Southern  (.'anon,  tlic  furm  in  which 
the  books  are  used  by  the  Huddlii.-<t.H  of  Ceylon. 
They  are  written  in  I'Ali,  while  LhuHe  of  the 
Northom  Conon  are  in  Sanskrit.  They  are  other- 
wise termed  the  Tripitaka,  or  three  ltasket.i,  from 
the  manner  of  preserving  the  1  eaves  in  each  volume, 
and  wcro  accepted  an  canonical  about  B.C.  '250. 
The  three  'baskets'  are  the  Viiiaya  ritaka,  which 
gives  the  rnlctt  of  nudiiliisiu  as  a  religious  cum- 
muiiity,  and  espocially  of  its  monastic  order ;  the 
Abidharma  Pitnka  containing  the  philosophic  ur 
speculative  doctrine  of  the  faith  ;  and  the  iSutta 
Pitaka  consisting  of  reminiscences  of  the  parables 
and  sermons  of  Buddha,  in  which  the  religion  is 
nxlnpted  to  common  life.  To  the  last  belong  the 
Uhammapada,  '  sentences  of  religion,'  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Buddhist  iHwka.  The  Dhamma- 
jMMia  and  tlie  Suttji-iii[>ala  are  said  to  *  rank  among 
the  most  impressive  of  the  religious  books  of  the 
world.' 

The  rellgjon  specially  identified  %%ith  Perna  ii 
/nroastrianism,  and  the  B.  of  Zorou-striunism  is 
commonly  kno\m  as  Zend-Avesta.  Properly,  how- 
ever, 'Aveslji'  is  the  text, — like  the  Indian  'Veda' 
it  means  *kiiowledj;e.'— and  'Zend'  Is  the  com- 
mentary or  annotation  upon  it.  The  commentary 
is  in  a  dilTerent  language  from  the  text.  The 
htttor  c^niUBtod  ortgiimlJy  of  *21  books,  but  practi- 
Cttllv  only  one  of  these  fias  survived.  It  oonsista 
of  tbree  parts— the  Yosna,  a  collection  of  liturgies 
along  with  some  hymnu;  the  Visperad,  consisting 
of  sncriticial  litanies;  and  the  Vendidad.  an  ancient 
law  book,  uith  which  are  incoruurnt«d  a  number 
of  legendary  narratives.  "While  tlie  prevailing 
character  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  that  rather  of  a 
book  of  devotion  tluui  of  the  records  of  a  religion, 
a  Bilile  in  our  scnHe,  there  is  discernible  within  it 
a  variety  of  religious  conceptions  which  illustrate 
its  essentially  composite  character.  At  the  itame 
time  it  contains  many  paa*iige»  of  an  extremely 
noble  and  apiritun]  character,  and  the  religion  of 
M'hioh  it  Is  the  monument  has  had  no  inconsider- 
able influence  upon  both  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
The  only  other  sacred  book  of  the  first  rank 
which  it  is  ncces-sary  for  us  to  notice  ib  the  Koran 
of  the  Mnlianimedans.  Thu  u.imo  aignihca  'rend. 
ing.'  It  has  already  lK*en  rBtii!irke«l  that  the 
Koran  differs  from  other  juwred  literatures  in  being 
the  prodnction  of  one  man.  Mohammeil  is  iU 
author,  the  revelations  being  written  down  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  after  whose  death  the 
fragiiip.nl<i  wi-re  gathered  together  and  formed, 
I  in  for  tun:  Ll  el  y  witii  a  total  lack  of  arrangement, 
into  the  unitv  of  a  8in;,'h;  tMK>k.  The  attempts  of 
modern  scliolars  to  set  the  sums  or  chapters  in 
chronological  order  has  largely  increased  the 
interest  of  the  book,  and  throi^-n  light  upon  the 
Bpiritnal  development  of  the  prophet  himself.  In 
such  an  arrangement  the  earlicat  utterances  are 
seen  to  l>e  full  of  emotional  fire,  brief,  poetic, 
pointed.  The  later  ore  longer  and  more  pro-soic, 
dealing  with  all  varieties  of  Rubjects,  personal  and 
1  domentic,  civil  ua  well  aa  religious.     They  contain 
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also  elements  drauTi  from  Jcn-isb  and  CliriaUaD 
eouroea.  Yot  tlia  Koran  throit<;hout  clnini«  to  \xi 
inspired  in  the  atrictcBt  sense,  its  words  are  the 
words  of  Ijod  Himself. 

II.   TUK  BiDLU    IN    KELATION    TO    THE    LlTHKA- 

TURB  OP  OTHER  Uelioion.s,— What,  then,  is  the 
relation  of  the  ]it«ratitru  thna  lirio%  deiH^rilwd  to 
the  Christian  Scripturett T  It  is  not  iiuueaiuiry  to 
depreciate  the  former  in  order  to  exalt  the  latter. 
M  e  have  alrea^ly  noted  that  there  is  wliMioni, 
truth,  and  spirituality  in  theae  books  of  non- 
Christian  faitbs.  They  and  the  religions  with 
which  tliey  are  conoL-c-tuil  have  been  the  lij;ht  of 
generations  of  huiunu  liciugs.  They  are  a^uoci- 
ftted  with  the  civilisations  of  the  world  and  Hh 
great  htHtorical  eiHHihH.  What  ue  have  now  to 
ask  is.  whetiiur,  unart  from  the  qnestion  of  Divine 
iievclatinn,  to  which  we  slintl  presently  advert, 
any  of  them  powesa  the  nuntitie>(  tittin^  them  to 
become  the  saoroii  books  or  the  world,  or  whether 
the  It.,  froDi  this  i>uint  of  view,  has  any  manifest 
saperiiirity  u%'«r  them  !  If  we  turn  to  Cimfurian- 
ism  and  its  autlinritJttive  literature,  we  lind  e%'er^'- 
where  a  cunetecrattun  of  the  past,  even  where  it 
is  not  understood,  which  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
proCTess ;  the  life  of  the  people  is  bound  in  fetters 
of  habit  and  ceremony  which  political  chances 
and  revolutions  have  not  suthcca  to  break,  'ilic 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  mind,  with  its  want 
of  comprehen-siveneKi.  and  excessive  attention  to 
minute  detail,  are  retlucted  in  it«  *  classicM.'  Moral 
and  spiritual  life  is  cruHhcd  out  under  the  burtlen 
of  external  preoepUi  nnd  dire<.!tionR.  and  them  in  a 
determined  adhfrence  to  the  level  of  the  purely 
boman,  an  avoidance  of  all  reference  to  the 
divine,  whirh  i^Tiore-s  ami  tends  to  mutilate  the 
higher  (<idt:  of  man's  being,  and  tu  depnvi:  him  of 
an  ideal.  It  is  no  wonder  thut  the  niVHticiMn  of 
the  Tun-tl-Kin^  liad  »n  nttrnclion  for  tfiuMi  out  of 
whom  the  spiiitnal  life  was  not  wholly  cni^hed. 
But  Taoism,  notwith&tAndinc  its  philosophical  and 
ethical  excellences,  '  as  n  religion  is  a  dismal 
f&Unre,  and  shows  how  tittle  piiiloM>phy  and  morals 
can  do  without  a  historical  retigloujt  framework  lo 
support  them'  (Menzies).  The  tutcred  literature  of 
India  i^  charaiiterit^ud  not  only  by  its  immense 
extent,  but  by  the  Kreat  variety  of  (*tand|»oint3  re- 
presented in  it.  Wliat  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  ticfile  people  can  scarcely  be  cx{ic<^ted  to  satisfy 
the  entire  iiunian  race.  The  Vcdio  hvmna  ex- 
hibit the  instability  of  polytheism.  'I'he  Brah- 
manie  syj^tein  cndeavoureil  to  meet  this  defect 
by  means  of  its  phijoi^ophical  developments  ;  but  in 
so  doin^'  xinfitttid  itself  to  lie  a  popular  religion. 
Hence  India,  durinj- 1 ho nuprcinaryoiBnilimanism, 
had  in  reality  two  relipiuns,  the  speculative  and 
the  idolatrootj  and  rnytliical.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  two  tended  to  intensify  tlieir  several 
Itecoliarities,  as  well  as  to  desrra^e  the  [wpulnr 
aith— a  diflicultv  which  waji  only  partially  met  by 
the  incarnation  ldea»  which  oniergo  in  tlie  greiit 
Epics.  Even  Buddlii'iii.  which  pre-Rcnts  a  peiMinal 
ODJeet  of  airertinn  and  imitation  to  the  wornhiptH'r, 
is  condemneil  by  its  ono->ti4le(lnc!«8.  If  in  C  on- 
fnciaoism  we  have  a  religious  positivism  which  will 
not  look  at  the  Divine,  b  Buddhism  we  have  an 
■ODOsticiHui  M'hich  cuimot  fmd  it.  It  is  a  reli';ion 
01  despair  ;  il  cannot  hevome  the  sprin;;  of  humun 
eflbrt,  promote  civiliMntion,  or  contribute  to  social 
progrees.  The  sacred  IkkjU^i  which  Imve  rtprung 
np  on  soil  like  thi.i,  rcdci'ting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  ori^n,  mu'tt  he  hold  a»  falltn;;  short  of  the 
required  conditions  on  whicli  alone  they  could 
supersede  all  others.  Xoroastrianisni  as  a  religion 
may  bo  said  to  bo  already  dead,  modem  Parsism 
being  a.  comparatively  unintluential  niodificatioD 
of  it.  The  Zfud-Avc-HT-i  is  of  iiirereRt,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  noble  elements  contuincfl  in  it,  and 


for  the  traces  of  Its  tliouglit  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  of  other  faiths ;  hut  even  in  the 
jKjrtions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  shows 
itself,  like  the  literature  of  Brahin.'Lnimn,  a  niixture 
of  diverse  Tiew»  and  >iLaiid]Hiiiits.  It^t  mainly 
liturgical  eharactej,  ami  the  view  presented  in  it 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  so  far  as  a  dunlistic  system 
can  bo  said  to  have  a  supreme  Deity,  prcventeil  it 
from  tpreadin;'  much  hoyond  tlie  region  of  its 
origin.  The  Alohauiiuetlau  Koran  ih  umiully  un- 
fitted  to  become  the  book  of  a  univetHal  religion. 
Like  Confucianism,  though  in  a  ditrcrent  way. 
Islam  Ls  a  foe  to  progrcjut.  'Its  ideas  are  Wld  and 
poor;  it  grew  too  fast;  ita  doctrines  and  forms 
were  stereotyped  at  the  very  outset  of  ita  career, 
and  do  not  aomit  of  change.  Ita  morality  is  that 
of  the  stage  at  which  men  emerge  from  idolatry 
...  its  doctrine  is  after  all  no  more  than  negative. 
.Mlah  is  but  a  negation  of  other  gods.  ...  He 
docB  not  enter  into  humanity,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  render  to  humanity  the  highest  serviccft.* 

Wertcott,  In  an  IntemiUni;  articlo  contributed  to  the  Cam^ 
bridift  CTTK^nitm  (o  tht  B.,  iliitircultlieB  th«  «{:re<l  booki  at 
Umi  prc-ChrulUn  rUinic  rtligions  Uom  the  UT  8criptun.ii  uudcr 
thrr*  batdjL  L  Thoy  m  unhJfttorloiLL  *ln  do  caw  \m  lb« 
revcUtlon  or  auCborftslivs  nils  clvbD  lo  then  rqveaeatad  u 
•vnibo'liMl  mud  ymngbl  DttI  step  oy  rtep  la  tb*  Ule  of  ^  MOplc 
Tttc  doctrinn  U  iuiDO<tinc«d  and  cjrpduDcd,  anJ  tenced  la  bf 
comiDBnl  ftnd  ritun] ;  bat  it  Oads  ao  prophets  who  untold  And 
Mlipty  tli«  dinD«  trgiila  to  Ibo  vatyinK  oircmoMtanoea  ol  lutJOQ&l 
KTuvnh,  which  kt  qbo«  fix  Uitrir  spplicatioa  uid  UlmnJiuts  tbeir 
aj<,tininx/  S-  "ntcj  an*  rcUwraaltv.  *Tho  olden  porUoniot 
till  Ht«ri)  collMtiona  ol  \h»  OhiosM,  Indka,  sad  Fnmui  Scrip- 
tuna  an  oonlHaetUy  ths  ooblart  In  thought  «ad  Mi>)ntl»u ; 
Bod,  Mooodljr,  ritual  In  web  cass  bu  fbioUr  overpowcnd  ib« 
»trivini[«  •ftmr  •  jwrxMuU  ukI  tpirliiul  IclKninhlp  with  Ood  ' 
3.  Tlivv  ara  PS't'sl.  la  their  mart  ooiopl«t«  form  they  naj- 
l)r  w<S  to  b«  '  ft  P«alt«r  Poin|ilc4«j  hj  »  law  o(  ritual.*  *  On  tlin 
QlhvT  Iiand,  th« B. contiuDs  fiTciy  «I«nwot  which  Ura  rvprvMnti- 
tivn  ot  diffvrcnt  racm  bavn  loimd  to  bv  th«  vvhlote  ot  rell^owt 
teaching,  and  trtry  elimtent  in  ita  tullMt  and  okmI  Indttal  term.' 

II  Uioao  fcaturn,  WB  riiay  Bild,  are  oooapioaQUB  on  a  ouuc 
naiinoD  with  tho  OT,  thn  a^inuuviit  la  vtrofifrtheiwd  wlicn  the 
NT  is  broug-bt  lato  view.  Tlicie  ttit  hii;ticet  rvacbes  ol  iloctriuc 
arul  dcvotinn  are  Mubedcled  in  bUtory ;  thtrc  Qw  culnilnaUon 
ot  all  Uiu  diiliie  progrcM  It  attained ;  Ihtn  ia  aati>Iest  UMsstiru 
are  ta  bo  found  tho  aouroM  of  man's  purait  ana  hluhMt  life. 
Aud  the  &  thus  oompli-tcd  >uinr«*>ta  a  poUiC  ot  ilt>tlii(.-ti<>ri  tthtclt 
pcrtiapsdoe*  not  bclnnc  to  the  OT&lnne.  ThfielhntrRcrlpturM 
■re  ewciiUoUy  DaUouol,  or  at  lea»l  rada) :  lh<.'>  are  buunit  by 
UmitB  at  place  and  time,  the  iiatund  prtxlui^ta  at  the  (rlrcnm- 
stacnea  lu  wlilch  Lbey  arow ;  Mm  ti.  may  be  admirably  adapted 
tA  the  needj  of  place  and  tinie,  It  alone  appeals  to  inan  as  man, 
and  tnoat  nurrellouBly  coinUnea  a  truly  libtofioaJ  chamctcr 
with  an  odapubUlty  to  be  the  reUslcuB  jruide  and  inttmctor  at 
niaitkind.  fl  hw  proved  Ite  power  to  travel  and  to  tpcak  to  the 
heaita  of  men  ol  varying  oooatriM  and  oUmea. 

i.  Revelation.— A  ustuU  feature  of  the  sacred 
books  we  have  been  considerine  is  the  claim  made 
by  tlicni,  or  on  beltolf  of  them,  I  lint  they  are  vehicles 
oi  a  divine  H<iftrttian.  Tin:  t'hincHe  alone  Ho  not 
claim  that  their  liooks  are  inspired,  though  they 
regard  them  with  n  revereni;e  aw  deyp  as  anything 
oonnecteii  M-ith  their  religion  catln  forth.  The 
three  parta  of  the  Veda,  as  we  have  scon,  are  dia- 
tingoishedosS'ruti,  'reyelation,'from  thoSmriti.or 
'tradition.*  The  VedichymnsthcniBelvcs  were  held 
to  possess  BUpernntaral  powers,  and  were  raised  to 
tlie  rank  ot  a  divinity.  The  Avrwta  had  lMM>n, 
.i^TCoi'ding  to  the  Per&ianH,  (K>n]municate<l  to  /ara- 
thurttra  (Zoroaster)  by  Aliura,  the  gooil  god,  him- 
self. Tlie  Koran,  according  to  the  SfolKitnmedans. 
18  an  eartlily  copy  of  a  heavenly  original,  which 
the  angel  of  revelation  made  known  to  the  prophet 
during  his  ecstasies;  it  was  the  subject  ni  oqq  of 
their  greatest  controversies  whether  the  Koran  as 
it  stands,  down  to  the  very  word  and  letter,  was 
not  uncreated  and  cterniil,  and  free  therefore  from 
e*-ery  possible  imi»erfectioii.  The  motive  of  such 
conceptions  lies  uj/on  the  surfare.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  mnn'K  way  of  expre^iMng  his  boundles'i 
reverence  for  that  which  is  ancient  or  of  proved 
value,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due  le  the  dewre  of 
feeling  himself  on  solid  ground  in  regard  to  the 
highest  and  most  mysteriaos  conccrtu  of  life,  those 
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which  reUte  to  the  [mwer  a)>ove  him  and  the 
fntiire  lii!fnr«  him.  Suriiywhat,  uiniilar  rlaiinM  are 
m ado  on  behalf  of  tJie  B.  It  also  hrinca  a  revela- 
tion from  Uud :  it  also  ia  an  inamrcd  iKrak.  Are 
uil  Hurh  cloima  equally  futile  f  Becaa-te  they  are 
made  oa  behalf  01  many  books,  are  they  true  of 
none?  Such  a  concluaiun  would  be  obviouaLy  in- 
upt.  If  a  re%'clatii>n  iit  uurt^^MArv  for  ituui,  uudif  it 
is  in  thu  highest  dei^rcc  unlikely  tliat  God  would 
leave  man  without  tlii-i  nttttHsary  ^uidancu,  — iwliiUt 
which  we  cannot  fully  diMJUiw  in  thix  place, — it 
niu<it  be  somewhere,  and  the  fact  that  there  axe 
unfounded  claims  to  itd  posNeaBiDn  ithould  stimulate 
tlie  aoorch  for  it.  not  lend  to  ita  abandonment. 
And  these  clalniK,  if  nothinjr  more,  are  a  pathetic 
oonfeAflionof  man's  flcn^cof  hel|ilcssnoas in  presence 
of  the  dcteper  problems  of  existence,  of  his  felt 
ncvxl  for  higher  gtiiihtnce.  Nur  is  it  nccrwHary  tu 
deny  thnt  the  conviction  so  strongly  held  had  a 
relative  justiti cation.  A  l>etter  and  juster  view 
of  the  religiona  of  the  worhl  than  that  formerly 
entcrtainwi,  leads  us  to  see  that  in  thoni  also  God 
was  educating  the  world  for  Himself.  In  their 
higher  jihoscs,  by  means  of  their  loftier  spirits,  a 
message  was  defivered  to  the  nations,  iu  which 
they  were  not  wrong  in  recogni^iing  Hia  \'oice.  In 
comparison  with  ChrtHtianity  ihuy  mar  be  classed 
as  'natural'  reli^onfl,  hut  at  least  God  was  epeak- 
ing  in  Lliu  worthier  mantfoHtations  of  the  '  nature ' 
which  lie  ha<l  made.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
ratbt^r  than  untitled  by  their  study,  to  recognise  in 
Christianity  a  diWne  revelation,  and  ia  the  B.  an 
inspired  book,  while  the  question  of  de^^ree  of  In- 
spiration, ami  as  to  what  In-ipiration  itaelf  in- 
volves, 19  directly  flU2Ke8t«d  by  it. 

ii.  IJiaplratlon.— The  Christian  doctrine  of  In- 
spiration  was  laryelv  an  inheritancH  from  the  Jews 
aJon^  with  the  iXt,  to  which  alone  it  at  first 
applied.  After  the  disa[»|>earanr(s  of  Trophetism, 
mid  the  reeon-ilitution  of  the  'Chnrch-jieople'  of 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  tiie  written  law,  it  is  not 
sarprising  that  rigid  and  even  mechanical  views  of 
Inspiration  prevailed.  The  Talmud,  while  ad- 
mitting degrees  of  Inspiration,  declared  that  the 
rentatuuch  at  least  liau  iKHm  divinely'  dictated  to 
Moses;  wliile  Alexandrian  Juilai(*iii,  doubtless 
under  Platonic  itithicnce-i,  and  on  the  analogy  of 
the  heathen  Mantic,  held  that  it  involved  a  total 
snsiwnsion  of  the  human  faculties.  The  (irst 
Christiiin  writer  to  propound  a  theory  of  thin  kind 
is  Justin  Martyr,  who  could  not  conceive  of  the 
things  above  being  made  known  to  men  other- 
wise than  by  the  Divine  Spirit  U'-ing  riglit-eous  men 
like  ahai-por  lyre,  from  which  t!i«  plprtnim  elicits 
what  souiui  it  will.  Tlii.H  view  wiis  followed  with 
more  or  less  etuphiuiiH  by  auoh  writers  as  Tertul- 
lian,  Iren-TUB.  Urigen  ;  while  others,  like  Chry- 
sostom,  Ba«il.  Jerome,  were  disposed  to  rccogniw; 
the  indinduality  of  tlie  several  writers  as  mould- 
ing their  respective  work.  While  EuBcbiuHjillirniB 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  aay  that  the  Hai-reil  i>en- 
men  could  have  aubatituted  one  word  for  another, 
and  Auguatine  Mmetinies  ascribes  to  them  an 
absolute  mfaJlibUity,  the  latter  Uttrays  some  dis- 
position to  recognise  the  human  element  when  he 
says  that  the  evangelistn  wrote  *ut  ^tiisjiie  memi- 
neriit  ft  ui  rui//ue  eordi  erat.'  Two  circumstances 
probjibly  prevented  the  early  Church  from  defin- 
itely adopting  un  extreme  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
One  waa  the  struggle  with  Montanixni.  which  led 
to  a  cloorcr  distinction  l>eing  drawn  between  in- 
spiration and  ei.-»t4Uy.  The  other  was  the  autho- 
nty  still  oftcrilied  to  the  tradition  of  the  Churches, 
which  wa^  HO  much  on  a  level  with  that  attri- 
buted to  Scripture  that  Iren.-RU.H  could  complain  of 
the  difliuulty  of  dealing  with  heretics  who  could 
appeal  from  one  to  the  other,  as  suited  their  pur- 
pose.    The  same  duality  of  resource  characterised 


the  common  praotico  of  the  Church  of  that  age, 
whosu  biHhupH  invoked  now  the  U.  and  now  tmidi- 
tionin  favour  of  their  jmi;,'menl3.  In  the  saoceed' 
ing  period,  the  intfpiraliun  of  the  H.  was  in  many 
quarters  maintained  in  an  uncompromising  fonn, 
w*hile  practically  the  B.  was  more  and  more  sub- 
ordinated to  tradition  as  embodied  in  the  ChOrch. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  held  to  be  useleaa  to 
in(|uire  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  po^uago  of 
Scrijiture  Kince  the  Holy  Spirit  wax  the  author  of 
all  Scripture,  or  it  was  asserted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  formed  the  very  worda  in  the  mouths  of 
prophota  and  apostlca ;  on  the  other,  tlte  Church 
placed  itself  between  the  individnal  ChriHtian  and 
the  IJ.,  which  gradually  became  comparatively 
nnknonii  and  inaceciwible,  \ia  authority  was  not 
so  much  disputed  as  i>;norcd.  This  wcis  uracticully 
the  position  niaintnincid  throughi^ut  the  Middle 
Agee — a  posiUou  delinitely  forninlated  by  the 
Council  or  Trent  and  the  later  Koman  Catholic 
theologians.  It  was  the  llcfonncrs  who  revived 
the  appeal  to  Scripture  in  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Church  and  it?  traditions.  This 
they  did,  howovor,  without  pronomit-ing  upon  the 
queationH  which  the  authority  tlicy  ascribed  to  the 
It.  seemed  to  a  later  age  to  involve.  It  was  enough 
for  them  that  tlie  'gouii  news'  was  declared  in  it, 
that  by  its  use  a  soul  {^^uld  draw  near  to  God  with- 
ont  pna-tt  or  rite.  I.uther  jiropo-Mxl  to  revise  the 
Conou,  or  at  Icaat  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
several  books  by  the  distinctnet^switli  wiiicli  Christ 
was  proaohud  in  tlieni— a  criterion  which,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  at  tmeu  too  narrow  iiiul  too  wide,  exclud- 
ing Bonie  books  which  not  only  Chriutian  antiquity, 
hut  devout  unugu,  had  co»M.'cratcd,  and  including, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  maatwf  of  Chriatinn 
literature.  Zwinglt  and  Calvin  maintained  as 
Hrmly  as  Luther  the  eupremaiy  of  the  B.,  while 
also  keeping  an  open  mind  a-i  to  iUi  e^veral  parts. 
For  them  Uie  substance  and  content  was  every- 
thing, the  form  of  aecoiulary  importance.  The 
Contesatons  of  that  e[iOch  in  general  share  this 
freedom  of  attitude,  though  tho.HC  of  the  Kefomicd 
Churrheci  are  more  explicit  thMi  the  Lntheran. 
The  I7th  cent,  was  a  period  at  once  of  violent  con- 
troversy and  of  rigid  delinition.  The  Jesuits  on 
the  one  hand,  the  .Sociuiuus  and  Anainians  on  the 
other,  atta<;kcLt  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the 
interests  of  F.ccleHinatici.'im  or  Itatloimlism.  Pro- 
tentant  orthodoxy,  whether  In  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  form,  intrenched  it«elf  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  B.,  identifying  inipiration  with  in- 
fallibility, and  the  re<.-ord  with  the  revelation  it 
conveyed.  The  sju'ri-<i  wrilerH  were  regarded  as 
the  i»a«sive  instrumenfs.  the  amnnuensea,  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Inspiration  wa^  delinivi  aa  incJud- 
ing  the  impuUus  ad  scritrndum,  the  suggutw 
rcruin,  and  the  su/fffoitio  verborum.  The  diversity 
of  style  apparent  In  Scri[iturewas  explained  as  the 
vulnntnrv  nccommodationof  HiniHolf  to  the'HTiteiB 
by  the  Boly  Spirit.  At  the  same  lime,  with  bo 
exalted  an  antliunihip,  the  Inngitsgc  cuuld  nut  be 
anything  but  rure  and  exact ;  no  barbarisms  or 
solecisms  cotUn  enter  into  ttio  Greek  of  the  NT. 
and  even  the  vowel  joints  and  acrcnts  of  the  Heb- 
rew text  were  inspircd^an  opinion  stamped  as 
orthodox  by  the  Swiss  Formula  Con.tfnsiM  of  1676. 
From  the  tlieory  of  In^tpiration  thu^  iormulat«il 
(and  exayyerated)  followed  the  attribntes  (rt/fec- 
titmes  Sfu  prnjtru-talcs  Scrijif.urrr  xarra)  which  the 
dogmatic  writera  awrilwd  to  the  B.  These  are 
pnmorj*  and  seoondary.  The  primary  are :  1.  Z>iV- 
ina  auctorU<u,  resting  upon  iten  external  evidences 
and  internal  qualities :  out,  abo%'e  all,  upon  the 
testimonium  Hpiritus  ^ancti,  or  the  witness  of  God 
in  the  soul.  This  authority  constitutes  the  Scrip- 
tures the  solo  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  and  life. 
2.  Pcrfrctio  or  sufficitntia  ;  the  B.  contains  all  that 
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boecesKirT  tviwlvation.  3.  I'erxpicuitas.  Ttie  B. 
is  8«lf-«x[>fiiaalury.  Passages  may  be  more  or  lesis 
obscure,  but  theae  tnnst  l»  ejtpfaineil  bj  nicann 
of  the  simpler  and  clearer  declaratiyn*.  Rightly 
usetl,  it  reqiureBDOother  inter|»ret«r.  •!.  EJ^cacin. 
Tbe  B.  ta  a  mcun^  of  grace,  having  the  power  oi 
ooQvertiiix  tho  (•Ltiful  imd  oonsoliug  tbo  sotl.  The 
•eeondary  iiltributes  are  nerfjsUas,  integritas  et 
per«Hnita.i,  purilas  tt  sinceritaa  fontiitm,  authen- 
tiax  di/fniCas.  These  indicate  gcuemll^  that  a 
revelation  niu«l  he  written,  anil  that,  in  oil  re- 
•pert9,  the  Tt.,  oh  we  have  it,  i»  the  H.  aa  it  was 
intL'ndcd  to  bu. 

It  ill  unnecessary  to  pnrsne  further  the  hidtorv 
of  the  ifieii  of  inxpiratiun  aa  applied  to  the  U. 
Enough  has  lictiii  Miid  to  show  the  position  which  it 
held,  and  how  it  wa.t  liable  to  be  moditic-d  accord- 
ing to  tlie  t;ircinniiUini-4;»  in  which  the  Church  of 
BucceMive  agi»>  fonud  itt<clf  placed.  Before  touch- 
ing, however,  iiimn  the  ]K>iiitinn  accorded  to  the 
B.  at  the  prc«»nt  day,  attention  miiKt  be  directed 
for  a  moment  to  the  relation  in  which  the  queatiun 
of  caoonicitr  stands  to  that  of  in<iptruiion,  aince 
these  togetner  havo  determined  the  manner  in 
which  the  B.  ha«  been  reccivvcl  in  the  Chri.>aian 
Chnrch.  Tbe  formation  of  a  Canon  at  alt  implies 
that  authority  ia  attributed  to  the  writines  in- 
oluded  in  it.  The  Iiislory  of  the  Canon  liaa  anown 
as  that  it  was  formed  yr«diially,  ax  the  result  of 
local  osage,  which  fixed  and  extended  it*elf,  and 
not  as  the  outcome  of  criticism  or  even  formal  de- 
termination on  the  part  oi  the  whole  Chnrch  or  its 
more  important  divisions.  By  the  end  of  the  4tb 
cent.,  as  we  have  f^en,  tho  U.  titood  practically  as 
we  have  it  now.  Vst  its  liiuits  were  not  E^ttlcKJ  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Keformem  of  the  16th  cent. 
felt  tbemH^lven  precluded  from  rediscnssing  them. 
Their  tendency  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine 
this  and  other  accented  nsages  of  the  Clinrch  in 
tho  light  of  historical  inttuiry.  But  the  oppor- 
tnQtlicHand  the  material  for  a  competent  hlBtnrical 
investigatiun  were  wanting.  Tbe  questions  nt 
issue  were  larj^ely  decided  upon  the  bni^iH  of  feel- 
ing, either  individual  or  general.  TIil^  uxiguncles 
oi  controvensv  neceasitated  n  rapid  arrival  at  a 
decision  whicfi  should  be  practical  and  readily  in- 
telligible. While,  therefore,  it  was  not  tipon  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  through  an  intuitive 

Earception  supposicii  to  roftido  In  the  believing 
lirlHlian,  that  the  contents  of  the  B.  were 
received,  tbe  B.  thus  acknowletlged  was  neverthe- 
lew  the  enme  B.  as  that  of  the  4tti  oent.  And  this 
once  dotcnnin»*d,  tbe  doctrine  of  Inspiration  was 
frequently  employed  to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of 
bistoncal  criticism,  and  to  make  its  limits  and 
contents  a  matter  of  do(rimtic  definition.  Thus  we 
have  the  rather  remarkable  result  that  inspiration 
in  the  Rcnae  of  a  supemutnrnl  ^'uaruntce  fur  their 
truth  and  authority  is  claimed  for  a  t^eries  of  writ- 
ingi),  while  no  claim  is,  or  con  Iht,  math:  for  asnjier- 
natural  determination  of  the  precise  writings  which 
are  to  be  included  in  the  Mries.  If  the  latter 
tiuostion  isstiH  open  to  historical  criticism,  and  must 
lio  determined,  as  every  book  on  Biblical  Intro- 
duct  ion  proves  to  us  anew,  on  grounds  of  bistoncal 
investigation,  it  Is  im|K)ssLhle  for  a  dogmatic  de- 
finition of  inspiration  to  bo  applied  in  more  than  a 
general  way  to  Hucb  a  «?rie-f  of  IkwUs;  nnd  in  that 
case  the  question,  what  inspirallun  ia,  and  what 
ore  its  limits  or  degrees,  is  again  opened  up.  So 
long  OS  inspiration  cannot  he  claimed  for  the  pro- 
CMA  by  which  canouicity  is  determined,  canouicitv 
cannot  be  held  to  fix  the  bounds  of  inspiration,  tt 
is  true  that,  as  "Westcott  remarks  {iiiUe  in  the 
CAurrA,  pp.  393,  294},  the  usage  which  fixed  the 
Canon  *in  only  another  name  for  a  divine  instinct, 
a  providential  inspiratiun,  a  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian body ';  that '  history  teaches  by  the  plainest 


examples  that  no  one  part  of  the  B.  could  be  set 
aside  without  great  and  perninnent  injury  to  the 
Church  wliich  refused  a  portion  of  the  apostolic 
heritage.  We  ore  now  in  a  i)Osition  to  entimate 
what  would  have  li«'rn  Itwt  it  the  lOpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Kpii^tlo  of  St.  Jnmcs  or  the 
Apocalypi^!  tia<l  been  excluded  from  tho  Canon. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  measure  the  evUs 
which  flow  equally  from  canonieing  the  Apocrypha 
of  tbe  OT,  and  denying  to  them  ail  ecclesiastical 
use.' 

In  more  recent  times,  nnd  at  tin-  present  day, 
cases  may  be  pointed  out  of  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  view  on  the  aubiect  which  our  brief  historical 
sketch  brought  to  light,  Some  carry  inspiration 
to  the  extreme  of  liter.'ilinn,  some  api>car  to  deny 
it  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  applicable  to 
poetry  and  other  forms  of  art.  L'ntCBcrvcd  con- 
demnation should  not  he  poured  upon  either  of 
these  eictremes.  The  Urat  is  held  nut  only  by  the 
unthinking  multitude, — 'the  imlolence  ot  human 
nature,'  Mr.  Olodstone  remarkii  {/Jn/^rr,  iii.  p.  17), 
'would  bo  greatly  flattered  by  a  seheme  such  as 
that  of  the  verlwil  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,' — 
but  bv  thougbtfu!  men  who  have  seen  m  it  the 
logical  conclusion  of  their  religious  theories;  the 
second,  not  only  by  thtise  who  are  inditierentto  re- 
ligion, but  by  fine  spirits  who  liave  not  seen  the 
possibility  or  jKirhnps  the  need  of  anything  further. 
The  large  majority  of  inqnirers,  however,  recog- 
nise frankly  the  tnie  inspiration  of  the  B.,  and 
al^Q  that  the  determination  of  its  nature,  degrees, 
and  limits  mu-^t  be  tbe  result  of  an  induction 
from  alt  tho  available  facts. 

On  the  one  hand,  full  weight  must  be  given  tu 
that  remarkable  t«Btimony  oi  history  whicli  West- 
cott, in  the  passage  quottul  above,  signalises. 
But  a  stilt  more  remarkable  phenomenon  of  tbo 
Kame  kind  is  appnreut  in  the  pagejinf  the  B.  itself. 
From  one  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
systematic and  frngmcntary  than  its  content*. 
It  is  full  of  contrasts  and  snrface-discrepanciea. 
It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  lives  of  indi* 
viduals  and  the  experiences  of  a  people.  All 
forms  of  lit«'ratnre  are  represcntwl  in  it  (see  The 
Litcrari/  Stwli/  of  the  Bible,  by  \\.  G.  Moulton).  It 
presents  no  systematlsed  theology  or  ethics.  Yet 
a  closer  observation  reveals  the  unity  undorlying 
all  thia  variety.  A  progress  is  discemihlo  irnni 
tbe  first  page  to  the  last.  Kevelatiou  eorrtwpoiids 
to  revelation,  like  the  outcroj>ping  of  the  same 
rook-stiatum  in  different  places.  One  thought, 
one  plan,  is  seen  to  [teri'sde  the  whole,  and  to  make 
the  Ft.,  if  the  product  of  msny  mindn,  the  outcome 
of  one  Spirit. — not  a  'library'  only,  os  has  been 
said,  but  a  'book.'  Again,  in  va  tar  as  the  B.  is 
admittctl  to  be  inspired,  its  testimonv  to  itself,  tlio 
tciliinony  of  part  to  part,  cannot  be  ignored.  "This 
is  an  argument  which  may  easily  1^  pushed  too 
far  ami  made  to  provi:  too  much  \  its  application 
in  any  absolute  way  would  rwiuirc,  for  examnte, 
the  question  of  canonicity  to  be  alreadr  settled, 
lint  tht;  great  argument  for  tbe  real  in^p'iration  of 
the  B.  in  a  special  sense  is  tliat  it  oommcnd^  itself 
to  the  minds  of  those  vho  devoutly  receive  it. — 
what  the  Kcformcrs  designated  the  test\mon\\tm 
Spiritus  Sttm-ti.  The  relation  of  tliis  to  other 
evidr'nec-s  for  tbe  unique  authority  of  Scripture  is 
expre«.«ed  by  tho  WcHtminBt«r  Confession  (rb,  i.  5) 
thus:  'We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  tho 
testimony  of  tho  Church  to  on  high  nnd  reverend 
CBteem  ot  the  Holy  S<;ri[)turc,  nnd  llielu'iiveiilines'" 
of  tlic  matter,  the  eJlicacy  of  the  doctrine,  the 
majesty  of  the  stylo,  the  con.sent  of  nil  the  |iarta, 
tlic  scope  of  the  whole  (wliinh  in  to  give  all  glory 
to  (>od|,  the  full  discovery  it  mnkpft  of  the  only 
way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  otht<r  incompar- 
able excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof. 
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are  arjgainents  whereby  it  doth  abiuidantly  evi- 
dence itself  to  he  the  word  of  GckI;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, our  full  {ier»ua.4ioii  and  a^tunuieu  of  the 
infallible  truth,  tknd  divine  authority  thereof,  if> 
from  the  inward  work  t>i  the  Holy  Sjiirit,  heuiin^ 
witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  heartri/  This 
is  the  religious  teat  of  the  value  of  Scripture. 
Bat  it  obviouJv  aiipUea  only  to  the  knowledge  of 
Bidvaliuu,  of  niiicU  Si:ripture  is  the  vehiete.  It  is 
religiouri,  not  s[>ecutalive — i^till  lu»5t  lii^turical  or 
scientitk'.  However  real  and  iiti|)ortant  tliu  fact 
to  -which  it  pointit,  it  bears  Ujh>o  it  a  8taiu|>  of  in- 
dividnality,  subjectivity.  As  seen  at  work  in 
Lather,  for  example,  'it  ts  impoKKiblo  to  rea<l  hia 
comments  on  Uoly  Scripture  without  feeling  that 
he  realises  its  actual  hiiitorical  work  and  con- 
iie(|ueiit  spiritual  meaning  in  a  way  which  was  un- 
known before.  For  lum  the  words  of  njxiBtles  and 
prophets  are  "  living  wonin,"  direct  an{l  immedinte 
utlerances  of  the  Holy  i?tiirit.  penutratiu^  to  the 
inmost  soula  of  men,  and  not  mere  premisses  for 
arguiueata  or  proofs '  { Westcott,  I.e.  pp.  24o,  246). 
But  a  criterion  which  in  Luther  and  other  Re- 
formers wus  compatible  with  a  lar^e  degree  of 
liberty,  gave  rise  in  its  later  and  more  formal 
application  to  the  'miniinnry  method,"  an  Weatcott 
calls  it,  of  cutting  the  knot  of  a  tlilliculty.  di^- 
posin^  of  evidence  by  dogmatically  pronouncing  it 
rtuiwriluoua,  and  asxiunin^  that  hinlory  has  been 
fully  interrogated  and  baa  spoken  its  last  word, 
and  so  converting  u  great  truth  into  a  fetter  ana 
a  foliiehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  elements  which 
thit-t  make  lor  tlm  iiuipiration  of  the  H.  and  its 
luiitine  authority  ns  a  spiritual  i^uitie  arc  widely 
and  fully  recognised,  tho  liunifui  element  in 
Scripture  has  in  recent  times  forced  itwlf  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thon^^htful.  Here  it  is  not 
merely  that  by  e>ident  signs  the  biblical  writers 
show  that  they  were  not  simply  amanutnwa  writing 
to  the  dictation  of  a  Spirit  aVivu  them  ;  it  is  not 
the  occurrence  of  discrepancies  and  inconsi^ttineiee 
in  the  B.  it.ielf.  or  in  connexion  with  external 
history  and  modern  nionoe :  it  is  rather  the 
recognition  of  a  proj^^ressive  revelation  in  theR., 
that  it  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Divine  light  and  human  ignorance  and  sin, 
that  the  revelation  is  convoycii  to  us  in  such 
measure  ami  iimnncr  aa  each  of  tho  wrttent  was 
ably  U»  apprelitMiil  it  and  give  it  forth.  Thus  the 
procesii  trawd  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article, 
whereby  the  'books'  became  the  'Hook,*  the 
change  of  the  point  of  view  from  plurality  to 
unity,  is  one  which  wisdom,  thought,  and  investiga- 
tion Ijnd  it  necetttiary,  to  some  extent,  to  reverse. 
In  order  to  undenbaud  even  Ihi^  unity  aright,  it  is 
found  essential  to  aerutinise  the  seveml  i>art!4  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  tlio  manifold  media  through 
which  the  revelation  has  been  given,  the  several 
sta^ca  through  which  the  B.  as  ue  know  it  has 
been  evolved.  This  side  of  it  vnW  fiUl  to  be  more 
carefully  eonsidorod  in  the  article  TiiKOixtov  ;  in 
the  meantime  it  is  needful  to  oliserve  that,  as 
lllajl^^tonc  n-Mi:irk5,  '  if  any  devrlupnient  of  Divinn 
Uevelation  be  Hckriowleilyi-d,  if  any  distinction  of 
authority  between  different  |>oi'tionH  of  thn  text  be 
allowed,  then,  in  order  to  deal  with  suhjocta  ao 
vast  and  difficult,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to 
tu^Mume  M)  large  a  libertv  as  'will  enable  ns  to  meet 
itlt  the  consequences  which  follow  from  abandoning 
the  theory  of  a  purely  vcrbiU  inspiration '  {Butler, 
iii.  17). 

The  subject  of  Inspiration  and  the  B.  is  in  our 
time  canvossoti  mainly  in  two  connexions  —  the 
rights  of  criticism,  and  the  (jnwrt.ion  of  authority 
iu  matters  of  faith.  ChriKtianily  as  a  historical 
i-eligion  cannot  be  cxenipt<?d  from  the  npplicntion 
nf  the  principles  of  historical  Inquiry,  nor  can  tho 


B.  as  literature  be  exempted  from  the  canons  of 
oriticism  which  apply  to  tlic  other  religions  of  the 
world  and  Lheir  aacred  books.  So  far  otl  reason- 
alite  persons  may  be  saiil  to  l>e  agreed.  The 
ditIiculti<>M  which  hare  arinen  in  cnnuHxion  with 
criticiHui  have  resulted  from  the  di>ision  of  the 
critics  into  two  schools,  one  of  which  ossames  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  aaered  history  and  ii« 
record  must  bo  explained  by  natural  causes  only, 
tliaL  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  jjcople  is  exactly 

Iiftrullcl  with  that  of  Athunn  or  of  Kume,  that  the 
ife  of  Christ  is  strictly  of  the  same  order  aa  that 
of  Socrates  ;  while  the  other  school  reoogmses  and 
allows  for  the  element  of  the  nupertiatural  when  it 
is  seen  at  work.  The  one  studie<<  the  Christian 
development  without  sympathy,  therefore  without 
understanding ;  the  other  avoids  presuppositions, 
and  seeks  to  apprehend  the  facts  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without.  But  the  latter,  no  le^is  than 
the  former,  feelt)  t-hut  Die  reKpeel  due  to  the 
Christian  documents  themselves  iinjjoses  the  duty 
of  a  careful  examination  and  a}.>preeiation  of  them 
in  the  light  of  their  history.  The  object;  of  criticism 
is  not  destruction  only,  it  is  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing truth,  and  it  is  not  true  reverence  which 
would  place  the  B.  out.!«idc  of  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion. 

More  pressing,  perhaps,  than  even  the  distrust  of 
criticism  which  prevails  in  many  quartern,  is  the 
search  for  authority.  If  the  B.  is  not  to  be  like  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  operative  '  to  the  last  and 
farthest  cttrcmity  of  its  letter,"  how  ig  it  to  retain 
that  quality  which  the  Westminster  i.-onfosion 
ascribes  to  it  uf  being  the  linal  court  of  ap]H-al  in 
all  controversies  of  religion?  How  is  t!iu  divine 
and  authoritative  element  to  beseimiated  from  the 
hamanand  fallible  T  How,  in  fact,  is  revelation,  in 
the  sense  of  communicated  knowledge,  possible  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures?  We  may  briefly  notice 
two  recent  attempts  to  meet  this  dilGcuJty. 

Dennry  (Stiulist  in  TlUaloff)/.  t<act.  Ix.)  quote*  witli  appmvftl 
llio  vmrt\a  ot  KobcrUoD  Sntitn.  In  trhlrdi  be  tt^vcs  &  niwlerrt 
renilerinKOt UtffUvttntanitim  .'^pfrituj  Satteti:  'It  I  un  uknl 
why  I  n<:«ive  Scriplure  m  thu  worO  of  O'mI,  und  u  lb*  only 

Iterfect  nila  of  tAlth  snd  lUc.  I  ArMnrnr  vdth  all  tlw  fUhen  of  the 
*n)t«3tnDt  Churofa,  JJmoum  tA«  JB.  i*  U«  ifnlf  reoar4  td  M« 
rtdermina  Jovr  pf  Ooi,  bteavM*  in  Ow  B.  tUtma  I  find  Gwt 
drawyui  nrar  (9  man  *n  OAnM  J*wu»,  and  ilrtiariM  to  fM  I'n 
tlim  //u  \eUiforoHrtatttitiotk.  And  thtt  rteord  /nww  fohr 
Irttf  by  (A«  wittusg  f/  flu  S^wit  in  my  litart,  tfA«r«Ay  /  am 
anvnra  OuU  MOfw  owr  tium  God  IlimHtf  U  aUf  to  rpeak  rucA 
wrda  to  m\f  touL'  Dcnuer,  bowov«r,  trWrly  jx-n-c i»w  wlint  we 
hftvo  potntM  out  sbovM,  that  UUn  Is  'a  <l<v:tr:iie  of  Uie  t^lvina 
BMMBg*  to  man. '  not  'ftdoctrinoof  the  t*-xt  '>^  S<rriiituru.'  Hiu 
vfovr  is  tiint  nominir  to  Srtlpture  '  wiibout  Any  iirt-HuviKuilUoM 
wlijil«v»r,'  wilh^iiil  «ny  'anlwwulent  conTlcUwi  that  it  !«  in- 
•liirr<l,'  WIT  htHMiiia  r<inrincwl  thkt  ll  U  Inqilrcd  becMiiie  *lt 
tamXm  iU  authority  over  u«  n*  wo  rwl.'  H  tuu '  power  to  \tfiae 
in  our  mtiKla  Ohri»tiwiity  nnd  iU  dnctfinGi  mt  neiitg  not  obIj 
KvnmUy  but  rti«in:ly  Inn-.'— it»  \-tvi*t  to  do  thb  Geins  'prw- 
tnady  what  wo  mt»n  by  InnpimiiDii.'  A  ilartinfr-pc^t  lisvitir 
bHn  thai  acquirad,  by  '  workiivtr  out  from  It  ttie  a,T«*  of 
ocrtittide  may  b«  grmduallv  Mil«rir«l.'  tl&truiz  »oc«pt«l  the 
il.  Kt  m  th«  main  iiwfirrd  and  aullwiHuliti!.  ihn  mmt  coti* 
rirtion  niAv  In  tndlrocUy  wilertain«l  nfudinif  all  which  in 
not  •clt-cii^cnoiiM;.  Tha  ChuKrn  )■  to  b«  received  on  the  Mnera^ 
auiimpUon  that  tri«  Church  aa  a  whole  U  leaa  likelr  to  be  mU- 
token  tban  an  individuiU  in<|uirfr.  T1i»  In  nil  Ihal  cac  be 
arrived  M  by  th«  niukiUi<li>  uf  CbrlHtian  tw]i«vera,  or  out  be 
urged  upon  woee  nfaocc  mitida  an  jtoqOvxol  U}xtn  the  «uhjee( : 
tor  (be  rwt  'the  tiMoloitiaa  will  know  how  to  dlnln^iali 
between  tlui  ]«tt4W  of  tli«  rword  and  Ood  roveallug  Himecir 
throozb  it.* 

FUrWlm  (Htruf  in  Jf odem  rhmforrtr,  p.  4on  IT.)  appcan  to 
r«et  the  authority  of  the  n«elitlioii  given  in  t.hv  B.  upon  the 
JnetnratjciD  ol  thoes  throoffb  whom  it  came— iiu>|)irati<)n  bcini; 
deacribctl  k«  ft  powewJon  of  the  Kpiritol  man  liythe  S|iiru  11 
Qod.  Thi<  Li  tw  oonvene  of  the  view  Iwt  rtfi-rred  lo.  wliLn  Ibe 
rerelation  ajul  the  responee  It  awaken*  In  the  mind  of  Uie 
hearer  or  ruder  la  the  giiantntee  of  th«  in-tyiraUun.  Indeed,  on 
t'alrboirn's  view  tlie  rrlationa  ot  n»^\n.\Avn  and  revelation 
•eem  to  )m  rerenMl.  'God  Inspiroe,  inan  rercala;  tnfplnUon 
j«  the  pn>c«M  by  which  God  ^I'ra;  rrvnUtion  ll  the  mode  or 
form— word,  otiaractor.  or  InKtitution— in  which  nan  embodies 
what  he  hae  rcoeived.'  In  Uila  wer  »  poettion  la  yalned  from 
whlcii  the  adaptation  ol  reHgiona  ideu  lo  the  dttiunutaiins  of 
a  people  or  igB  tmjr  be  explained.  But  the  attention  and 
Intereats  of  men  nnut  ever  be  enjcaged  wiLb  Lbe  revelation 


raUier  Chan  t.h«  insplraUon.  The  rciklltj  of  Lbe  Utter  b  &  uhkII 
lUAtUf  B|3«t  troni  tlie  iihantcUir  ot  tti«  fcinnpr.  '  The  uwntial 
lancUoo  at  UaplnKioa  la  Ut«  tonunLiuu  of  tliti  p«KiinUiLi«i»— 
both  th«mIncUfni>thtt  thought  &nd  tiit  ittmght  tat  the  nunfU 
— tbruu;;h  whom  the  relijriou  1*  to  be  reaJiMxt ;  ood  Uw  caenUal 
hmotlnn  tit  rtivf'M\nn  U  tfi  emhod;  In  hiftoHeal  fonn— ^Ulwftture, 
cluLrs(.ter,  wur»liii>,  iiiviitu lion— what  iiuptrmtion  h*a  cnatecL' 
But  it  u  kurcljr  tk  iaiitt  di>tJni*tinn  thui  to  iruJie  thti  ln*rtiRul4t« 
divine  »nd  th«  articDlaU)  humvL  Uow  cut  tho  fonnrr  be  u 
gW*i>Ue»  tat  t}ie  ItttfrT  And  In  bo  (ar  ae  inuUculuU,  hnw  U 
tlM  Liuplratioa  o(  Uebreir  prophets  Bad  ChrUtiui  ftpoetlea  to  b« 
diain(iii«h«l  from  Lhet  of  Hiitrlti  or  P«niui  poet  or  Kif«T  I( 
ia  tni«  that '  the  ln»plr»tioo  of  the  mco  who  leftd '  is  nude  '  >« 
latrii3«io  umI  int«v'^  ■^  element  In  the  idea  of  f^v«l«tion  m 
Um  iiwplrfttion  of  the  men  who  wrote.'  But  In  both  nuc*  tb* 
theory  proiiOMte  a  Uait  which  hu  aH  tlie  Milijn^civltjr  of  the 
eppea]  £a  tat  ttttimonium  SpirUia  A'andi  without  tho  reoo^ 
lUtlon  o(  the  diWne  i)iMlitv  "I  the  revelation  itMll  wh!i>h  enter* 
toto  the  latter.  It  ■N.-ctiu  open  aI«o  to  tho  nme  tdnd  ol  criUoinn 
MPhlch  Sir  Wm.  MamiUon.  in  &  well'knnwn  eatay,  anplied  to 
ficheUlnf'a Dfltanbjracal  thccir:  thointcU«ctuai intuition  being 
ooljr  poMiUe  in  Iha  ab«enM  at  KMudotKneea,  i«  no  hMp  to  the 
ooaadous  appnbenaton  ol  what  it  alone  can  ^re  aaeuraaoe  ot ; 
it  ta  'in  the  eUta  nl  mraonaliiy,  and  non'lntuition  of  the 
Afaadnte,  that  the  philoeopbcr  writes;  in  writing  therefore 
about  the  Abetduto,  be  wri(««  ol  wlut  ii  to  him  at  kfo.'  What. 
in  like  naonar,  ia  tooonaect  the  revelation  which  man  irivca  to 
nuui.  with  the  Uupiiatioti,  the  ibatt  of  poMOMioii,  la  which  it  \t 
npfWMd  to  be  rec^ved  T 

ThcM  instances  Wire  to  illustrate  the  dilTiL'iiItica 
imrronnding  the  qiipstion.  It  is  i»rol»l>]o  that  no 
theory  of  in»j>irutioi)  will  ever  luAve  all  these 
tlifficulties  or  be  regarded  oa  entirely  .satisfactory. 
[t  may  be  fully  and  freelv  recoKn'meil  that  the  d. 
has  a  uni()ac  excollenoc  ot  its  o^tii.  qualities  which 
set  it  apart  from  even  the  fcTettt«»t  Uteiarj'  acliieve- 
[Dcntn  of  the  race,  while  vet  it  110.1  been  constni<.tei) 
in  such  a  way  thai  the  liutiiau  cicmunt,  thu  ix:{-ii- 
Harilies  and  even  the  limitations  of  its  writertu, 
have  been  conniittently  maintaintHl.  fn  two  re- 
spect*, ve  of  this  a<;o  are  perhnn^  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  dealing;  with  the  <|Dc.ition 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  u*.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  pos'iitlc  to  compare  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  Scriptorcs  with  the  non-Christian  religions 
and  their  Mirreil  ttooki^  with  lx>th  a  kno\vIetl;:eflnda 
svnipathy  whii:li  in  earlier  titn«»  were  iindre-auit  of. 
On  the  other,  a  vloser  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledpc  of  the  Bible  itself  as  a  lirinK  book  and  not 
aa  n  mere  repertory  of  pror^f  texttt,  in  one  of  the 
marks  of  uur  timo.  '  ('riticiHui  has,  by  bringing 
the  sacred  books  into  relation  with  sacrud  hinlorj', 
done  Romnthiniz  to  restore  them  to  th«ir  real  and 
liWng  wen ilicji lice  ...  by  bindinj;  the  iKwk  nnd 
tho  people  toK*>ther.  and  then  connecting  both  with 
the  providential  order  of  the  M-orld.  it  has  given  ua 
back  tho  idea  of  tho  Uod  who  livoa  in  history 
through  His  people,  uad  a  people  who  iivo  for  Him 
ihroDijh  Ilia  word'  (KairUiirn,  i.r..  p.  OOS).  What- 
ever be  the  rftMults  of  the  literary  analj-siM  of  tho 
biblical  book^,  or  the  bearing  of  archivological 
iliscovery  Tipon  the  hintory  thev  record,  thin  ih  the 
aim  of  historical  criticism,  nnd  it  can  itcarcely  bo 
doubted  that  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  classical 
and  Oritutal  literature  mny  be,  and  inuitt  be, 
renderivl  lu  the  H.  also.  As  a  part  of  it,  that 
prattifc  which  we  have  noticed  of  studying  the 
thought  of  the  H.  in  its  developnimt,  ana  tracing 
it  through  its  succeawvc  representations,  is  of  the 
highest  signilic-ance  and  value.  In  any  case  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  B.  contains  the  most 
ancient  and  most  authentic  documcuta  bearing 
upon  the  origin,  tho  noture.  and  the  cliaracteristic 
features  of  the  C'hristiiin  religion,  and  eripei'ially 
ujxin  the  perwn  and  work  uf  ilji  Founder.  This 
giv*?>*  to  it  an  interest,  if  not  an  authority,  which 
cannot  l>e  fli>ipute<l.  Of  th«  revelation  which  we 
believe  to  have  come  through  Christ,  it  is  tho  earlv 
and  reliable  record.  To  it,  therefore,  the  Chorcn 
of  later  ages  has  naturally  turned  to  correct  her 
alierratioris,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  her  life. 
What  the  H.  has  been  to  individuals  cannot  be 
told.  If  the  bi^tori- of  the  world  lias  a  meaning, 
and  is  not  a  succcAHion  of  fortuitoit^  rirc-umHtances, 


we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  tho  centre  of  thai 
history  in  Christ,  and  the  animating  force  of  ita 
later  stages  in  the  spiritual  niovumcnt  He  inaugu- 
rated. Without  the  B.  this  movement  loulcl  not 
be  nnderstood,  or  ita  iullueDce  continued  and 
extended.  \Ve  cannot  doubt,  tliLTcfore.  that  the 
(■od  wlioee  providence  has  rulcil  and  shaped  the 
history,  wliiMo  Spirit  moved  and  spoke  in  Christ, 
baa  also  inspired  tho  B.  and  made  it  what  it  is-- 
the  vehicle  of  the  highest  sniritaal  thought,  the 
purest  moral  gtiidaaGo  man  has  kno^^7l.  It  itself 
invites  inquiry,  ocd  takca  its  place  in  the  historical 
development.  Sacred  scbolarahip  muHt  tiniMh  the 
work  upon  it  which  it  has  begun.  But  withal  the 
B.  remains,  and  will  remain,  the  muut  precious 
heritage  of  mankind. 

LmtftATrica— Th«  Utersture  relating  to  lbs  first  part  of  thto 
article  will  be  found  lo  eoiuiexloa  with  the  eeveral  apeoial 
article*  (Oavos.  Tbxt,  etc.}  to  vhich  rBterenco  la  made.  On  the 
eubJeoU  of  Kevelatton  and  InaidtKtlon,  aoy  of  the  great  dog- 
matic worka,  or  an;  Itistorr  ot  Doobiota,  my  be  coomltnt,  aa 
well  aa  artldee  in  eocb  tncjrclopmliM  as  the  Kncvet.  BrU., 
Uertm,  VichUnhvner.  Aiaoo;  mooornmbemaybeiiii-ntionrfl: 
Liea,  Intyiratwn  v  Hol\f  Scriptur* ;  Bannentiaii,  XfupinUian  ; 
Onmaen,  'i'hf"pnnMtif ;  Juaxvia,  Dainl  LtetvjtM;  llortoo, 
Httdation  ami  t/t*  Dibit .  and  .SaivUy,  Hampton  LweUirrs,  in 
which,  (Ut«r  OcgJin):  with  the  cafly  hlitory  and  applicatiDO  of 
tho  doctrine,  tho  writef  ixtmperee  iii  l)la  eoDoludiag  Leoture  the 
Lradilional  uiil  iiHluctire  TlKiorlot  ol  ItupltBUon. 

A.  Stewart. 

BICHRI  (-■»).— In  2  S  20^  Slieba  is  called  'the 
son  of  Bichri  ;  translate  rather  '  tho  Bichrilo,'  Le, 
a  member  of  the  clan  which  Irnctii  its  descent  to 
Bcclicr,  the  sou  of  Benjamin  ((in  40^'}. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

BID,  bade,  bid  <2  K  5",  Zeph  V]  or  bidden  [Mt 
and  Lk  passim],  '  to  invite'  to  a  feast,  etc.  (now 
archaic  or  local)  ;  I  S  »'-*^  *»  (irjs],  Zcph  V  '  he  hath 
bid  bis  guMts '  (»*-pn,  ItV  '  sanctified  '  with  a  ref.  to 
1  >j  m>) ;  Mt  22* '  sent  for  his  servanU  to  call  (xoX/w) 
tliem  that  were  bidden  (also  Ka\iu,  but  in  perf. 
ptcp.)  TO  the  weddin"  '  (KV  '  marriuye  least ').  In 
1  Co  ID"  •  If  any  of  ttiein  that  WHeve  not  bid  you 
to  a  feast'  {Ka\4i>},  with  no  word  for  '  feast') ;  Lk 
U"  '  lest  tliey  also  bid  thee  again  '  (ajmitaX/ul. 

To  bid=to  command,  is  common  ;  hut  notice  Lk 
9"',  Ac  18"  '  bid  farewell '  ((iwordiro-o/iai,  nsir<l  in  Mfc 
C*  'wlitn  he  had  sent  them  away,'  ItV  'taken 
Inave  of  thoni '  ;  Ac  18'*  '  t<)ok  bin  leave  of  ;  "2  Co 
•2^^  'taking  my  leave  of ' ;  Lk  14«  *  forsaketh,'  BV 
'  reoonnceth ').  J.  Hastimos. 

BIDE,  Wis  S^^  'they  shall  bido  my  leisure' 
(iTf^i^^vu,  translated  '  wait  for  '  Ac  I*,  so*KV  here). 
'  Biiiu '  is  moetly  replaced  in  mod.  £ng.  by  '  abide ' 
(which  see).  J.  Ha.stikos. 

BIDKAR  [-fl-tj,  po.isibly  for  -.;n"l+  !  I"'*  this  and 
similar  i:uutractiou8  are  highly  uncertain). — A  chief 
officer  of  Ahab  and  subsequently  of  Jehu  (2  K  B*). 

C.  I*'.  BL'RSET. 

BIER.— See  BURlAt^ 

BIGTHA  (kCuJ  H-it  I").— One  of  tho  seven  ennachs 
or  chamberlains  of  king  Ahaauents.  For  the  name 
eompore  Abagtha  li6.)and  Bigthan  (Z**).  In  the 
LXa  the  names  are  dilferent,  Bo^wj'i,  tiu/»f4  B, 
'Oapt^brA  A,  taking  the  place  of  Digtha. 

U.  A.  WHtfE. 

BIGTHAH  CrJa  Est  2^),  BIGTHANA  (k^iis  6').— 
OfiH  of  two  chamberlains  or  eunuehs  of  AhaHUE^ms 
(X*?rxes)  who  conspired  against  the  king's  life. 
Their  treachery  was  discovered  and  foiled  by 
Mordecai.  K.  M.  Boyd. 

BIGVAI  (133).— 1.  A  companion  of  Zerub.  (I^tr 

2^=  Nch  -',  cf.  Ezr  2'*=  Neh  7",  Kzr  8".  where  Uio 
lutme  apjicars  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  returning 
exiles).  2.  One  of  thow  who  iical<^d  the  covenant 
(Neb  10'*).     KcrOknkaumjy.  J.  A.  fSELBIE. 
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BILDADCr^S,  LXX  BaVMJ,  'Bel  Imth  loved "T). 
— Described  in  Job  2"  n»  one  of  Job's  tlireo  friends. 
He  is  called  'tbe  Shnbitt','  indicating  his  dew^ent 
from  Shofth  iv^s),  son  of  Abrflhani  and  Keturah 
(Gn  25^).  Abraham  is  described  as  sending  Shnali, 
with  other  bon^  of  coocubinea,  to  '  tlio  Ko^t 
country,'  and  bin  doscendanUi  prnbnbly  lived  in  a 
district  of  Arabia  not  far  from  Idiimiea.  The 
rrgion  is  not  to  Lio  confounded  with  the  tnuia- 
Hauran  Srhakka,  or  the  2Q«;Kaiu  of  Ptolemy,  to  the 
east  of  Batana-A.  The  LXX  dewribcs  U".  as  ni* 
Zai-xalwf  ri'parrot.  Tor  a  description  of  the  |)art 
tal^on  bT  B.  in  tho  coUo^juics,  seo  Jod,  Uook  of. 
It  may  oo  here  briefly  said  that  hia  poeliion  in  in 
evet^'  sense  inionuMiary  between  Elifiliaz  nnd 
Zophar.  Hu  upeaks  after  the  one  and  before 
the  other;  bis  Hpeecbes  are  short^^r  than  those 
of  Ktipbaz,  lunger  than  thode  of  Ztiphar.  Uc 
i«  also  more  violent  than  the  older  and  graver 
Eliphaz,  but  less  blunt  and  coarse  than  tho  third 
spokesman  who  follows  him.  lie  Hpcftk»  tlirce 
times,  in  chapters  S,  IS,  and  25,  tho  tost  time  verv 
briefly.  W.  T.  DaVISOK.  ' 

BILEJUI  (Biri'j).  I  Ch  flT».— A  Uviticnl  city  of 
Manameh,  thesameoA  Iblramof  Jos  17",  Jjf  1*^,2  K 
ff"  J  prob,  the  mod.  Bd'aiM  (see  Moore  on  Jji  I"]. 

C.  R.  COSOF-R. 

BILGAH  (n;^3  *  cheerfulness ').~1.  Head  of  tlie 
I5th  couree  of  priests  (1  Ch  24'*),  2.  A  pricxt  who 
rctomed  witli  Zcnib.  (Seh  12*-").  Tlie  wimn  ;w 
Bllgat  (Neb  10").  H.  A.  Whitk. 

BtLOAI.— Seo  BCLGAH. 

BILHAH,  Pei«on  {j^^z,  BdUa :  in  B  o(  1  Ch  7" 
Ba^oV  ;  liaia,  £ara).^A  slave-girl  given  to  Rachel 
by  Lnban,  Gn  2ff»  (P).  and  by  her  tc  Jacob  as  a 
concubine.  On  30**  (.IE);  the  motJier  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  Gn  30*- '  (.IE)  3.5*  (P)  4fi«  (U).  I  Ch  7» 
She  wa«  gniUy  of  inceat  with  Reuben,  Gn  35"  (P). 
Tho  etfmolo^  is  nncerioin.  These  narratives 
and  genealogies  ore  to  be  rcgnrdcd  as  embodying 
early  traditionn  as  to  the  ori<-ia  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  irilws,  rather  than  personal  history. 
Tribes  are  traced  to  &  concubine  ancestress,  because 
tliey  wore  a  late  accession  to  Israel. 

W.  11.  BENXEmr. 

BILHAH,  PLACE(.t^^3,  A  lia\aa\li'AStK\d.  Bala]. 
— ASimeonitecity,  1  Ch4™=Uaalah(.*i7^;),  Joa  15*; 
ttalah  (.i>v).  Jos  19*.  and  (!)  Baalath  {nl-;';),  Jos  19«, 
I  K  »",  2  Ch  8«.  Site  uncertain.  Kittel  [Sacred 
llookt  of  OT,  I  CU  4»)  proposes  to  point  nQ^i 
Ualhah  ;  cf.  VSS  and  parulel  passoffea. 

W.  H,  Beknktt. 

BILHAN  nc^sV— 1.  A  Horit«  chief,  the  son 
of  Kzcr  (Gn  3<i"=l  Ch  1").  2.  A  descendant  of 
Ik'DJamin,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  iH-ren  som 
who  wore  heads  of  houses  in  their  tribe  (1  Ch  T'**). 
See  Genkaloqv.  r.  m.  Bovd. 

BILL.— 1.  A  bill  of  divorce  or  divorcement,  Dt 
24^  »,  N50'.  JerS*  (npn?  ^-^VfipherkirUhiUh,  liu  *a 
writ  of  cutting  off'  («oe  Driver  on  Dt  24',  who 
pompares  Sir  25*driT(|U«  aOnj/.  *  cut  her  off')  ;  Mk 
lU^  l;iiJS\Uv  droffraclov.  the  LXX  tr«  of  »fpA£r 
hirU/ivth  ;  also  uwxl  Mt  5"'  AV.  ItV  'writing  of 
divorcement ' ;  and  19',  AV  as  0",  RV  as  Mk  W). 
See  Mauiiiac:k. 

2.  A  debtor's  written  account,  Lk  16*- '  (TR  r6 
7j»d;i^,  cdd.  rd  -ff^fifiara,  RV  '  bond  ").  Edersheim 
\Jes»Jt  tht  Messiah,  ii.  272  f.)  poiuU  out  that  the 
Gr.  word  hero  employed  was  sometimes  used  in 
rabbinical  writings  (Hebraised  <7*ra/nnj«/ieN),  and 
corresponded  witb  the  Syr.  tfiUre,  which  dcnoten 
'  writings '  that  were  eitbRr  formal,  when  thi'V 
wore  signed  Ity  witne.ittes  luid  the  Simhedrin  of 
three ;  or  informal,  wheu  only  the  debtor  himself 


BIETH 

signed.     Tho  latter  were  most  fiMUontly  written 
on  wax,  and  thus  eneily  altered.     See  DbitiT. 

J.  Hastings. 
BILSHAM   {\vii   'inquirer'). — A  companion    of 
Zerubbftbel  [Ezr2».  Neh T' =  Beebaru.i,  1  E«5").  See 

tlEVEALOGV. 

BIMHAL  (S^s  for  tq^  '  mm  of  cirauniciaion '  !}.— 
A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7"). 

BINEA  (NV4).— A  descendant  of  Jonathan  (I  Ch 

BINNUI  (TJi  'a  bnilding').— 1.  Head  of  a  family 
thut  n-tumod  with  Zeruli.  (Neb  7'*=Bftnl  of  Kar 
2"*}.  2.  A  Levit<!  (lizr  8«  {nrob.  =  B*nI  of  Neh  8' 
and  BonDlof  Neh  0*),  Nub  12*).  3,  A  sou  of  Palinth- 
moab  [Ew  W*  =Balnuus  of  I  Ks  !»»').  4.  A  son  of 
Hani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Etr  10"). 
There  appears  to  lie  a  confusion  in  some  instan- 
ces between  the  similar  names  "us.  •;;,  T-i.  See 
Uavvai,  GtNiiAi-oov,  J.  A.  Seldie. 

BIRDS.— yeo  Fowi^. 

BIR8H&  (n^s,  etym.  and  meaning  unknown). — 
King  of  Gomorrah  at  Uie  time  of  CliedorLiumer's 
invmiou  (Gn  14'}- 

BIRTU.— Amons  the  Hvbrewa,  as  among  the 
Orientals  generally  (coup.  HerwI.  i.  I3tj,  of  the 
Penians),  a  bij^'h  value  woj*  placed  uixin  the 
posscosion  of  children  (see,  e.g.,  Gn  IB*  2i»"'**  30', 
1  8  !•  2»,  2  K  4**,  Ps  127^"),  nnd  CMiieciallv  of  sons 
(see  1  S  1",  Jer  20".  Job  3'),  while  cbild)f«i<neiw 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  reproach  (tin  30-^,  Lk 
1»)  and  punUhmcnt  (2  S  «■,  Hos  9"-'*).  Par- 
turition seems  generally  to  haTe  been  easy  (Ex  1", 
yet  see  Gn  3"),  as  it  1^  with  Syrian  and  Arabian 
women  at  the  present  dav,  and  cas^  in  wliieh  the 
mother  died  in  chiblbirlli  (Gn  35'*,  I  S  4^j  were 
proliably  finite  exceptional.  From  the  phra.M>  used 
m  Gn  60^,  of.  3U',  it  has  been  suppt^l  that  in 
early  times  the  child  waa  actually  born  upon  its 
father'.*  knees  (see  Nowack.  JIe6.  Atrhaol.  i.  105), 
aocordiiig  to  customs  of  which  traces  are  found  in 
w.'vcral  primitive  jjeoples  (Plosa,  Dfui  IKn^,'  ti, 
177  IT.)  ;  or  at  least  that  the  newly-bom  infant  wu« 
placed  in  iu  father's  lap  as  a  token  of  recognition 
nnd  adoption.  We  find,  however,  no  clear 
reference  to  such  customs  in  historical  times. 
Indeed,  tho  father  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of 
the  child  (Jer  20") ;  the  mother  was  attended  by 
other  women  (1  .S  4^],  and  tlie  asHistanoe  of  a  mid- 
wife was  ofttfu  raUlf^l  in  (Gn  3.'."  38",  Ex  \"^ 
Compare  article  MinwiFK).  Tlie  newly-liom 
infant,  after  its  navel-'Mird  bad  benn  cut,  was 
bathed  in  watj?r,  rubbed  with  snll,  and  UTa[i|>ed  in 
swaddling-clothes  [Ezk  16*,  Lk  2').  The  ornctice 
of  robbing  infjmts  with  salt  is  still  retJiiued  among 
tho  fellaheen  of  PaL,  who  believe  tlint  children 
are  strengthened  and  hardened  br  tliis  means 
{ZDPV  iv.  p.  03).  The  nhibi  received  its  name 
from  the  mother  (Gn  29*»-  30,  1  S  1",  I  Ch  4")  or 
from  the  father  (Gn  Ifi"  17''.  Ex  2^",  Hc.«  T"-; 
see  csiictfinlly  Gn  SS"*),  the  choice  of  name  being 
often  detemnned  by  special  circumstances  ntteno- 
ing  the  birth.  In  later  times,  at  any  rate,  a 
boy  received  bis  name  at  bis  clrcumoi(»ion  on  the 
eighth  day  (Lk  1*  2^).  The  mother  was  regarded 
OJ)  uncIeAn  fur  the  hpnce  of  seven4-thirty.three 
days  after  thu  birtlt  uf  a  mm,  or  f«r  fiiurteen  + 
sixty-six  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Lv 
12).  This  difference  ma^  probably  be  explained 
from  the  belief,  which  cxiated  also  elsewhere,  that 
the  symptoms  of  a  puerperal  state oontinuetl  longer 
in  the  latter  ca.se  (Hiftpocr.  ed.  Kiihu.  i.  392; 
Dillmonii  on  Lv   IS»).     See    PftUFtCATloN.     The 
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firstbora,  wken  ft  son,  Wlonged  to  J",  And  mnst 
therefore  be  redeemed  (Ex  la"*"-  W*)  for  the 
sum  of  tivti  shekels  (Nu  18**^).  The  child  w&» 
lutuLUv  suckled  by  the  mother  (Gn  21'.  1  S  l'^, 
1  K  3^),  but  a  nuTM  (n^j'C)  Ik  oomctLmcs  Qientioned 
(Gn  24*  3iV,  2  K  IP};  it  was  not  fully  weaned 
for  two  or  thfL-e  years  fi  Mac  7"  ;  of.  1  8  I*"),— in 
Mohaiiiuietlan  Ih'w,  imleeil,  mothers  are  bidden  to 
suckle  their  children  for  at  least  two  years, — aod 
the  completion  of  the  weaning  was  sometimea 
celebrated  by  a  feast  (tJn  21*).         H.  A.  Whjte. 

BIRTHDAY.— The  cu.itom  of  obserring  a  hirth- 
day  aa  n  ftintival  tiL-umH  to  have  been  widtdy  aure&d 
in  ancient  CiineM.  Herodotus  (i.  133)  speaks  oi  this 
practice  amon^  the  I'eraians.  In  Gn  40*'  we 
near  of  the  celeoration  of  the  birtliday  of  the  king 
of  E^pt,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
inscnpttonf  of  Ko<^tta  and  Canopua  bear  witness 
U»  the  name  ciutom.  'The  birtlulays  of  the  kings 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They  wore 
looked  npDD  as  holy,  no  bitHinfiiw  wa»  dnne  upon 
them,  and  all  claaaes  indulged  in  festivities  suit- 
able to  the  occasion '  ( Wilkinwrn,  A  ncknt  Eyi/ptiam, 
1B47,  r.  'J1X>).  For  Roman  birthdays,  cf.  Marquardt, 
J'rivatUbfH  d.  iionter,  i.  ;M4  f .  According  to  2  ilao 
6'  the  birthdays  of  the  Syrian  kiucs  were  com- 
memonit<jd  every  month  by  means  of  sacrifices,  of 
which,  iu  the  timca  of  Autiochuii  Kpi[ihantiS,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  partake.  In  the  t^otipels  (Mt 
14*,  Mk  6^')  we  reaii  of  the  feattt  made  by  Uerod 
Antipas  to  Iuh  nobles  on  liiit  birthdiLy,  on  which 
occasion  the  daughter  of  llerodias  dancod  before 
Lbo  guests.  The  proper  Greek  term  for  sueb  festival 
is  rd  ytf^tiXta.  (cf.  JoA.  Ant.  It.  v.  3],  rd  ytt>49M  being 
Dsetl  to  denote  a  feast  coiumemornting  a  person's 
death  (Henxl.  iv.  26);  but  in  later  Greek  we  find 
ri  yrytaia  uiid  similar  phrases  used  in  the  sense  of 
birthday  (Dio  Caasius,  xlvii.  18,  Ivi.  40,  IxviL  2; 
Alciphro,  lit.  18,  SO;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xu.  iv.  7  :  Tijp 
YcWffio*'  Tiuipan).  The  moaning;  of  rd  TcW^ta  in  ttie 
UoHpels  has  indeed  been  dis[iuted,  many  com- 
mentators referring  the  word  to  llie  anniversary 
of  the  king's  aocetuiiou — a  day  which  wu  know  to 
have    been   observed   by  some  of    the   Herodian 

rrinccs  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  xi.  6  :  rijv  ^fUpa*  t^s  ^pxn^'^- 
n  support  of  this  view  appnil  is  made  to  the 
Mi&hna  (Ah.  Sar.  i.  3),  where  by  tho  «ido  of  the 
•TfWffta  of  the  kings'  (D'aJ^  *?;*  ^r?"''}.  tuention  is 
also  niad«  of  rro^^  dVi  ni'rc  of,  i.<.  '  tlie  day  of  birth 
and  tlie  day  of  death.'  So  Wieseler,  Beilrage,  p. 
182:  Haiisrath,  New  Testament  Times  (E.T.  1880). 
ii.  122:  Kdersheim.  Life  and  Timc^  (IS91),  i.  672. 
But  no  certain  iuataoce  can  be  quoted  from  Greek 
literature  to  support  the  supposed  meaning  of  rd 
Ycv^aia;  und  the  I'al.  <ieniartt  iJer.  Ab.  Sar.  i.  3^*^) 
explainii  n'CU']  oa  uiiuivoleut  to  birtlulay.  In  tht; 
Ball.  Gemfira  indeed  {Ab.  Sar.  10a),  where  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ia  dlscnjoed,  the  linal  ducininn 
is  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  'day  of  accession' ; 
but  from  the  context  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Taliniidist*  wore 
gucJ^^ing  at  tho  meauing  of  an  unknown  word. 
Cf.  Meyer  on  Mt  14<:  Schilrer,  JIJP  l.  ii.  2Cf. 

II.  A.  White. 
BIRTH,  MEW.— StM)  HGOEKEJtATloH.      BIBTH- 
KIGHT.— See  Family. 

BIRZ&ITH  {mns  Kcthihh.  n-fja  ^crf,  AV  BIrza- 
Tithi,  1  Ch  7^'. — A jiparL'iitly  a  town  of  Anhor,  prob- 
ably Birr:s-Zcit,  near  Tyre.  C.  R.  CONDSIL 

BI8HLAH  (=V»=o^I9  •  peaceful' T).— An  officer 
of  Artiixerxe!!  in  Pal.  at  tho  time  of  tho  return  from 
captivity  under  Z^•r^b.,  Ezr  4\  Called  HeleMUB  in 
1  EsS".  The  LX.X  renders  the  name  by  ew  tif^f^,  in 
peatce,  ax  if  it  wvm  the  greeting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter  which  follows.    H.  St.  J.  Tiiackebay. 


BISHOP  {ivtaxowoi)  and  ELDER  (rpta^vrtMs).— 
The  wurdii  are  too  closely  connected  in  NT  and 
Hub-apostolio  writings  to  w  separate*!  here.  Firat, 
to  trace  their  use  onisido  the  churches. 

1.  ivUKorot  lA  common  in  the  peneml  sense  of  an 
overseer ;  rarer  as  an  olhdal  title.  Wo  have  (a) 
in  the  HourijJiing  age  of  Athens,  4r.  sent  to  regu- 
late new  colonies  or  subjuet  cities  like  Spartan 
hnrraosta.  They  were  called  ^TrtpuXirrai  in  Rou. 
times,  lb)  After  Alexander,  two  ir.  at  Thera 
are  ilirected  to  receive  6ome  money  and  put  it  at 
interest;  and  rfx.  at  Ilhodes  are  municipal  officers 
whose  duties  are  unknown,  (c)  In  LXX  ^ir.  are 
taakma-item,  as  Is  60"  (tru),  or  minor  odicers,  ejt 
Neh  11*  (I'py),  or  I  Mac  1"  the  commissioners 
of  Antiochus  who  enforced  idolatry.  In  LXX 
also,  as  I'e  10$^  we  ttrt>t  find  the  office  denoted 
by  ^rivKoir^.  {d)  In  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  wo  have 
I'r.  as  mnninpal  officers  in  about  ten  iniKiriptions 
from  fiatanKA.  tho  DeeaimliB,  and  thosn  parts, 
where  they  seem  to  have  had  some  autboritv  over 
sacred  revenues  (rd  raD  OtoSf.  Of  its  use  (e)  tnr  tliti 
treasiirera  of  privute  amuciations  there  are  uo  very 
clear  traces.  The  common  word  was  4Tifu\Tfr^s,  as 
with  the  Essenea. 

2.  rpter^vrt/Mi.  The  city  oounciU  in  Rom.  times 
were  commonlv  called  '^ov\a{,  not  ytpowiat  or 
TTfitff^iTipta.  Tlic  ytpouciat,  of  which  Tpta^intpin 
were  mcmlwm,  were  not  private  sociuttt.-»,  but 
corporations  for  purposes  Ukq  the  giinies,  or  the 
worship  of  the  city-god,  or  the  burial  of  their 
members.  Their  oracers  were  T^ooTdrat,  iaxarTtSj 
irf>ov^i-tupoi.  (ft)  The  Jewish  cities  ol  Piil.  were 
governed  by  a  ^ovXij  of  T,  or.  In  larger  places,  23 
irp.  (C'jpi).  Theae  formed  a  court  of  justice,  and 
may  have  managed  the  synagogue.  The  organisa- 
tion of  tlie  Jews  in  Antioeh,  Alexandria,  etc.  yrna 
on  the  same  lines,  except  that  in  Rome  there  were 
Beveral  such  corporations. 

Now,  tliou;;h  the  Lord  commanded  His  disciples 
to  form  a  liociety,  there  is  no  tudicatioa  that  either 
He  or  Uia  apostles  ever  prencribed  any  delinite 
form  for  it.  We  nhimld  Increfore  expect  to  find 
them  following  existing  models  till  the  now  spirit 
of  the  society  began  to  express  itself  iu  new 
forma. 

In  NT  we  luve  fairly  frequent  mention  ol 
binlio[ift  and  el(!<*rR  fjiassages  collected  in  art. 
Church  Goveunmknt),  and  tho  two  otljcea  seem 
much  the  same.  This  is  proved  thus  : — (I)  Bishops 
and  ctdcTH  are  never  joined  together,  like  hinhopH 
and  deacons,  as  separate  classes  of  otScials.  {2) 
I'h  1'  "to  bishopsand  deacons' (no  article).  If  there 
Iiad  been  a  distinct  order  of  elderw,  it  could  scarcely 
liave  been  oiiiitt(--d.  So  1  Ti  3  iia&ica  over  the 
elders,  though  (A'-)  there  certainly  were  elders  at 
Epheaus,  and  hod  been  (Ac  20'')  for  wjnii:  lime 
paat.  Conversely,  Tit  1*"'  passes  over  lii-thops, 
describing  elders  in  their  place,  and  in  nftarl}-  the 
same  words.  (3)  The  biphops  dosoribcd  Ut  Timothy, 
the  elders  of  1  Ti  5",  and  those  of  1  P  5",  have  dis- 
tinctly piuttoral  functions.  So,  too.  have  tho  elders 
of  Ac  20  and  tliow  described  to  Titus*.  (4)  The  same 
perwinn  neem  to  be  called  bishops  and  elders  (Ac 
20"-  *,  Tit  !'■ '  tm  KOTarr/lVTit  WMOpvrfpout  .  .  .  Ht'i 
yifl  tAv  ^TlaKawow  r.r.X.).  The  words  are  also 
synonyms  in  Clement  ad  Cor.  xliL  44,  and  (by 
impliwition)  in  Teaching,  xv.,  and  I'olycarp,  Phii.  l 
It  is  only  in  Iguatiua  that  the  bishop  takes  a 
distinnt  jHNiitiiin.  TUc  gemrat  e<)iuvalencc  of  the 
two  oflit'o?t  in  the  apoctolic  age  seems  undcnialdc, 
though  so  far  wo  must  nut  aatumu  that  every 
bishop  waa  an  elder  or  vire  vfrsA,  or  that  there 
never  wore  any  minor  dilTerences  between  them. 
The  diffi:ronce  of  name  may  of  itself  i>oint  lo  some 
differenoe  of  origin  :  and  this  is  onr  next  quuHiion. 

As  regards  elders,  it  seems  hkcly  that  the  name 
comes  from  Jewish  sources.  Theothcei!»uIreadylialf 
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BITTER  HERBS 


BITUMEN 


Hah  1°  ('the  Cbaldirana,    that   bitt<ir  and    haflty 
nntion').  Jg  18".    Cf.  Epb  4'»,  llo  3". 

iii.  Another  sot  of  fig.  applications  bclongc 
rathor  to  the  ephero  of  ethics  than  to  that  of 
psychology.  Thus  l&oiah  characterizes  those  i\'ho 
wouJcI  auihvert  the  iundamentol  distinction  of 
righfc  and  wrong  aa  puttinjj  '  b.  for  «we«t,  nnd 
Hweel  for  h.*  {5**).  So  also  Dt  32»,  where  tha 
refurencu  in  to  the  moral  poison  exhaled  by 
the  cumipt  nutioDii  of  Canaan.  The  soine  idea 
of  moral  depravity  ia  somewhat  difTerentty  ex- 
prcMod  in  Dt  ^t*'"  *'\  from  which  (see  LXX  xender- 
ing)  are  derived  the  t* xprcssdona  '  gall  of  biltentes«,' 
Ac  S",  and  '  root  of  bjttenieM/  He  12". 

IT.  Finally,  there  in  to  be  noted  the  tertn.  tcehn. 
*the  wat*r  of  bittemeM  that  causeth  the  curse' 
Nu  S'"'  HV  (cf.  Knutzjtch'a  tr. :  dtw  thichbringendo 
Waowr  des  bitteren  Wchs),  which  ploy*  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  ordeal  there  descrilK-d. 

A.  K.  b.  Kennedy. 

BITTER  HERBS  (cnSt?  mfr6riTh,  irtKpid«f,  lactvca 
nyrtstf.i). — Tl  is  hanlly  pofisible  for  an  Oriental  to 
dine  u'itliinibuiialad,  and  UiBMsolailMare  i>ompnsed 
of  many  kinds  of  herbs,  some  muoilamnous,  na  Che 
purslane,  Porttdaca  ottraoea,  L. ;  others  crisp,  aa 
the  cucumber ;  others  aromatic,  ^  parsley  ;  others 
bitter,  as  the  icatetoreM,  ytuturtium  officinale, 
L.  ;  tJie  pepper  gross,  LepidiuM  sativum,  L.  ;  the 
endive,  Cicnarium  Intybut,  L.  ;  tlio  lettuce, 
Lactnca  mtimtj  L.  Such  an  the.-io  and  many 
others  like  them  can  be  found  everywhere,  and 
BUit  the  rcfluircmenta  of  the  i*JU45over  ordinance 
(Ex  1-2*,  Nu  9"'.  More  bitter  still  ore  the 
numerous  medicinal  plants,  as  colocynth,  worm- 
wood, fecammouv,  poppy,  and  many  others  which 
were  in  tho  jni-ocriieVa  eye  when  he  said  (La  3"  m;. 
'He  Itntli  inied  me  with  hittc-rnesats  {in£r6riin)-, 
he  hath  iiiiidu  me  tlriinken  with  toonmoood.' 

The  use  of  bitter  herbs  at  the  Passover  was  not. 
to  remind  the  laraelitca  of  the  bilt«riie»3  of  Lliuir 
bondage  lEx  l"l,  but,  ojs  in  the  cane  of  bread 
M-itluiut  huivcn,  to  remind  them  uf  the  haste 
with  which  they  fled.  A  meal  of  unleavened 
bread,  roa-st  lamb,  and  n  wilad  of  bitter  herbs, 
wa«  the  8implu«tand  quickest  that  could  be  pre- 
pared, ti.  K.  Post. 

BITTER  WATER,-Soc  Medicine. 

BITTERN  ("rttp,  ibp  kippOd,  ix'-ot,  erici*is).-- 
Geaeniua  regards  ^pp6a  as  the  muiio  oa  the  Arab. 
^infudh.  tY.epomtpine  ;  and  with  liim  agree  moAt 
of  the  VSS.  Tnslram,  Hoiij:hton,  and  others 
favour  the  rendering  bittern  of  the  AV.  They 
Br},'U«  as  follows  :— (1)  That  tlie  porcupine  ]ia«  not 
bc^  notod  oA  an  inhabitant  of  ruina.  But  this  \» 
cquallv  true  of  the  bittern,  and  it  is  far  less  prob- 
able tlint  it  Hhould  be  naid  of  the  bittern  than  of 
the  porcupine.  The  bittern  ut  a  swamp  bird,  and 
would  not  choose  ruins,  but  reeds  and  fens,  for  a 
residence.  The  porcupine,  however,  \»  a  shy 
solitary  animal,  and  mi;;ht  oa«iIv  choose  its  homt^ 
among  tbo  fnllen  columns  of  Babylon  i'Tm  I4*'J, 
Nineveh  (Zoph  2").  or  I<lumn-a  llg34"l.  [2)  That 
the  porcupine  could  not  climb  to  the  capitals  of 
columns.  This  i^  not  essential,  however,  as  the 
allu!iion  ia  ratbfr  to  the  fiil1)>n  rttoncA  of  a  ruin 
than  to  thu  ciipital  of  a  atatidijig  column.  (3: 
That  '  their  voice  shall  sing  in  tlie  wiiulowB'  (Zepli 
2").  Their,  however,  in  not  in  the  ori(:inal,  and 
we  may  quite  as  well  supply  a,  and  understand  by 
•  a  voice  the  aighins  of  tiio  wind  amon;;  the  fallen 
stones  and  throutrh  the  empty  casements,  rather 
than  tho  gnmt  of  a  jiorcupinc,  or  the  booming  of  a 
bitl'^rn,  neither  of  which  can  Ise  colled  bin)^'in^,'. 
<\)  That  portnipines  do  not  frequent  \\'ater  pools 
(Is  W^).  This,  however,  is  inconclusive,  hiico 
Uabylon  was  to  be  a  poraessioa  for  the  kippdil,  and 


(not  in)  pools  of  water— i.e.  desolate  ruins,  where 
i^ippCd  could  live,  and  marshes. 

The  pas(iaj,'cs  in  wlucli  the  name  kipii6tl  occurs 
are  intended  to  express  desolation  and  the  absence 
of  human  rtfsidenee.  They  are  parallel  to  a  lar^ 
number  of  similar  ones  in  which  the  desolation  is 
aymbulifled  by  Lhe  ra'^idence  of  various  boasts  and 
birds.  The><ti  are  uHually  <:lio!«E>n  bi'canse  of  their 
shyness,  and  the  ctjrlainty  that  where  they  are 
man  is  far  awiiy.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
every  case  all  of  them,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  par- 
ticular ones,  should  dwell  in  the  ruin.  It  is  qiiite 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  bittern  to  dwell  in 
ruins.  Tho  porcupini,-  oh  a  man^fenring  animal, 
like  the  cormorant  iViV pclicnn),  ffifV,  raven,  dragon 
(RV  jar.kal),  owl  (RV  Oiitrich),  wild  beiuts  of  tht 
tiesert,  wiid  beasts  of  the  inland  (BV  loolves),  tatj/r 
(probably  tcUd  Qoat),  screech  oiol  (RV  nujht 
mon4ter},  great  otoi  (UV  amnamedca),  and  mtlturc, 
reprcsenta  the  idea  of  desolation  in  its  concrete 
form.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic  cxaLr^eratlon  it  ift  »uiid 
(Is  34").  '  no  one  of  these  shall  fail,  none  shall 
want  her  mate.'  To  bind  down  this  exalted 
imager^'  to  litentlism  would  convert  every  r\UD  Into 
a  menoj^crle,  tenanted  by  a  motley  *"*y  °^ 
fnbulotiA  OS  well  as  actual  iKAsts  and  birds.  With 
the  jdiilological  cviileucu  in  favour  of  thu  ^-un/udh 
(porcupine),  and  with  the  unsoundness  of  the 
foregoing'  uwlogiral  objections,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  IW,  which  Dmk<«i  it  potvupine. 


In  the  foragroutwl,  umlpr  the  Uncer  aoitnU,  sre  « Intl'fTowD 

ukI  a  young  Iwdgehog. 

The  porcupine,  J/yrfrix  erixlatn,  I,.,  is  fonnd 
aluiiK  the  aea-coaat,  and  in  tho  lower  mountain 
districts  of  Pal.  and  Syria.  It  foed-4  on  ro<)t*. 
bark,  fmiti,  and  vegetables.  It  inlmbit-s  hole*  and 
Biibtorrancan  clefts,  and  might  well  tind  a  retreat 
among  mins.  The  fleeh  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  know  it  by  iu  claasical  name  l-un/udA.  It  i? 
about  2  feet  in  length,  independently  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  5  to  6  in.  It  is  covered  with  the 
familiar  qnills.  When  the  animal  is  tranfjuil  they 
lie  appru-swid  to  its  l»ody.  When  it  is  excited  they 
are  erected.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habit9>,  and 
seldom  seen  by  man.  G.  E.  VosT. 

BITUHEH  (Gn  11'  "cn,  iiff<fyt\Tot.  EV  'slime.* 
RVm  'bitumen').— The  minpral  substance  which 
Ikw  given  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  name  Lacus  Atpftal- 
ti/es  {Joa.  Ant.  l.  i-V.),  in  whi.ili  ca»e  it  is  muieral 
pifx-h  of  the  ^Toup  of  the  Iiydrocorbons.  This 
mineral  is  abiuidant  in  several  Fantcm  countries, 
and  was  used  in  very  oaj-ly  times  as  a  subetitote 
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for  niortnr  ia  the  buUdiiiga  of  Clioldoia.*  It  ift 
found  in  i'urKta,  As^&oi,  L'pf>er  Burma,  particularly 
ftt  KongtKin.  at  Hnku,  near  the  Caspian,  and  In  the 
vnll«yK  luailing  down  from  the  wettt  to  the  UeaU 
Sea,  ei>pvci{Llly  \Vadit.>a  Dorejeli  and  Mahawat,  in 
company  with  5nlpliiir.+ 

Tue  bitntnon  in  the  [>ead  Se&  basin  is  probably 
deriv(Ni  from  tiie  bituminoos  limestones  of  thfl 
Cretaceous  nerien,  and  rencties  the  surface  thronj^'h 
fiamreii  in  tliu  ruck.  In  tlia  cajiu  uf  uiarinu  limu- 
Btones  or  aliulea  contutniiiti:  lar^o  quaiilitien  of 
amtiiftl  or  vegelablB  irmtlvr,  oithf<r  of  Ujrrv>ilrinl  or 
of  aquatic  origin,  bituinenization  may  taku  plaou 
under  suitable  conditions  of  t«mrieratnro  and 
moisture,  givini;  rise  to  sprinpi  of  bitumen  or 
[wtnduuiu,  and  from  such  a  source  tbo  bitumen  of 
the  Dead  Sea  basin  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
ong^in.  E.  liuLL. 

BIZIOTHIAH  [.Tn'''!»),  Jos  IS''.— Acomiption  for 
rf.ii:;  'her  villB;;cs,'  referring  to  Bci-rHhetta,  «« the 
liXX  at  Ntjftat  airTvi'  indicates  {cf.  also  Nch  U"^). 

BIZTHA  [M^i3,  Eatl*^].— One  of  the  seven  ennuch!) 
or  chamlwrlainn  of  kin^^  ^Vtiasucrua.  A  t<ui;gRHted 
etynioLogy  is  llm  Puntian  br^tfJt,  'bound,'  hence 
perhap«  'eunuch.'  The  LXX  her«  reads  Ma^dv  B, 
Bofa^  l^\  Bafei  A.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BLACK.— Sec  Colours.  As  a  subsC.  b.  is  found 
in  Sir  IIH*  AVui,  and  Jer  14'  'they  Mt  in  b.  upon 
Uio  ground.'  Aa  a  vurb,  Bar  6^  '  their  faces  are 
If^  through  the  snioko  that  couieth  out  of  the 
t«inp1e '  [fttXahu].  Blackish,  .fob  5"*  '  b.  by  reaKon 
of  the  ice'  (Tja,  use*l  here  of  a  turbid  torrent,  IIV 
•  black  ■(.  J.  Hastinqs. 

BLAINS.— See  MEUiaiffK. 

BLASPHEHT  (^Xatr^tda,  vb.  pXaai^ine^,  adj. 
and  giiUtt.  ^\i^r4ii}(Atn)  ia  derived  as  to  its  second 
element  from  <^iiwi,  spet^h,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  first  clement  is  still  quit«  uncertain,  opimons 
being  divided  lunong  ^Mtrut  I  inyirt  {the  form 
Would  then,  prupurly,  Im;  ^Xa^n^jila),  jSXilf  aluck, 
d(Jtish,  ^\y,<a  I  nit  in  thrnwitiff  (Eustatli.  ad.  Horn. 
U.  %  p.  2iy,  b  rati  ^li^aif  /idXXwv,  \9llapot),  and 
^vXo*  worthless  (root,  bhlcs).  The  usage,  liowever, 
in  distinct  enough.  In  classical  and  NT  Greek  (as 
olso  in  KV)  tne  word  is  not  restricted,  as  in 
ordinary  Eng.  phraseology  and  Eng.  law,  to  the 
divine  relation,  but  has  the  general  sense  of 
■Underoufl,  contumelious  speech  against  cither 
God  or  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  claMiical 
Greek  the  human  relation  is  tlie  rule,  ^\au(pT}fjla 
being  only  by  transference  applied  to  th«  go«ls 
(Tlato,  Itep.  381  E) :  and,  as  often  as  not,  in  this 
connexion,  it  signifies  a  word  not  so  much  oj 
irrcTercnce  as  of  ill-omen  (opu.  to  «\^t),w'a),  a  word 
amiss,  an  unlucky  word,  as  when  one  uninteotion- 
ally  prays  for  evil  inMeml  of  good  (Eur.  ion,  1180; 
Plato,  Ufjg.  .'kHl,  801).  In  the  Heb.  t)T  (inoHtly  in 
the  form  gifMi^ph,  the  word  selected  by  Oetit^zsch 
in  his  Hebrew  NT)  ami  in  tbo  LXX  there  is  always 
a  notion  of  cooteinptuous  (tacrilcj^  in  word  or  act 
(I  Macs')  towards  God  {•£  K  19*.  cf.  \9^)  directly 
or  iodirectly,  through  men  or  things  connected 
Willi  Him.  e.tt-  His  peoplo  (Is  £2\  I's  74"'),  His 
charapiuna  (2  "Mao  12"),  His  holy  land  (E/k  36"), 
His  temple  (1  Mac  7"):  once,  by  transference, 
towards  a  heathen  goil  (Bel*).  In  NT  tbo  widvr 
classical  usage  appears,  and  there  is  not  always 
the  some  clear  connotation  of  divine  connexion, 
the  word  being  sometimes  e«iuivalcnt  to  ogt^ravatcd 
contiunely,  or  slander  (cf.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  iv.  12.  3, 
m  rovro*'  ToXXdicti  avi^Kw^t  xa  1  fiixp^  aLrxpd%  fSXo^- 

'TlAWliiMon,  Anrifnt  i/onarthiet.  rnl   I.  ch.  8. 
tTriatmn,  I^ndnf  Imut,  pp.  361,  US. 
voi-  ].— 20 


4>vMai\ :  Tit  3»,  Mt  l-'i".  1  Co  UH^,  Ko  3*  14'<, 
Eph  4"  (If  Col  3%  1  Ti  fl*,  2  1*  2".  It  is  not,  how. 
ever,  to  be  ignored  that  the  recognised  relation  of 
(rod  to  all  created  Iwings  may  nave  induced  th3 
choice  of  tho  word  ySXotf^pia  to  express  what  ia  in 
tliii  last  resort  an  ollenco  agam?t  llini.  (Cf,  the 
OT  use  I  also  tbe  par&Uel  in  Sir  3",  and  the  thought 
in  snch  panagesaa  I  PS"  taken  with  Tit  3'.) 

A  special  use  in  NT  touches  tho  human  aasumn- 
tion  of  what  is  (lodV,  the  degradation  of  tae 
inlinito  glory  of  the  unapprunrhable  C!od  to  the 
iinite  nature  of  the  creature.  Thus  the  word  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Jeni^h  accusers  of 
Christ  iMt  9»  26«.  ,In  10»*,  Lk  5-'l,  and  is  employed 
likewise  conversely  by  the  MT  writcnt  and  siiuukurs 
to  depict  tlie  sacrileifnous  and  insulting  denial  by 
the  Jews  to  Christ  ot  what  wiui  Hi«  dnu  status  (Mt 
27*.  Lk  ia^aS™),  and  their  finally  wicrik-giousand 
iuMuUing  charges  agaiiiFit  Hiin  [Av  Lt^*  IS''  20")- 

The  punishment  of  thow  who  blaRpltomed,  i.e. 
Binne<l  in  word  or  act  'with  a  high  hand,'  i.e.  in 
impious  rebellion  against,!',  not  in  thonghtleas- 
nesa  and  weakness  of  the  flesh  (acxi  Keil,  Bih.  ArttA. 
ii.  377,  Eng.  tr.,  on  Sins  of  Ignorance),  bnt  wilfullv 
and  [>ri!Sunipttion>dy,  was  'cutting  ofT'  (Nu  15™) 
or  death  by  stonmg  (Lv  24"""),  Iiistancfs  of 
blasphemy  in  act  are  tne  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
by  work  {Ex  31"),  the  n^lect  of  circumcision 
(On  W*),  and  idolatry  in  all  its  relations  (Ex  22", 
I  Mac  2*).  It  H  OS  on  the  ground  of  blaaphciay  that 
Christ  was  handed  over  for  execution  to  the 
Konmus  (Mt  2G««-,  Jn  19'),  and  that  Stephen  was 
Htont^l  in  an  irregular  outbreak  of  priests  and 
|M_'ople  (Ac  fi"  7").  To  the  ordinary  wns  of  bias- 
plifiiiy  the  .Tewi)  added  the  more  te(;hni<'nl  i«in  of  the 
'  prnniinciation '  of  the  name  J",  through  a  mis- 
interpretation of  •  pronounce'  in  Lr  24"  aiwirt  from 
its  limitative  context.  Eor  this  reason  the  LXX 
renderwl  .1"  by  i  m^wot,  and  the  Hebrew  .lews  sub- 
stituted Adonai  or  Klohim,  as  Ihcy  do  to  the  present 
day. 

According  to  the  teacliing  of  Christ  in  tlio 
Svnoptists  (Mt  I2'"-.  Mk  3"',  Lk  VI*"),  the  'bias- 
piiemy  again^tt  tlie  Holy  Ghost'  was  a  sin  of  such 
surpassing  heinuuaness  that  it  was  unpardonable. 
Not  so.  He  says,  tbo  blaaiihemy  a^'ain»t  the  Son  of 
Man.  Now,  the  Son  of  Man  was  (Jod's  Messiuli, 
His  pre-eminent  representative:  and  blasphemy 
agiiioHt  Him  would  linvH  been,  in  tbeucratiu  con- 
ception, put  parallel  with  bliLsphomy  against  God 
Himself  (Ex 'i".?*).  AVliat,  then,  wns  tnisljlasphcmy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  sin  of  unwonteit 
aggravation,  so  heinous  that,  contrary  to  Jewish 
notiom),  even  death  brought  the  sinner  no  nearer 
to  pardon  (Ligbtfoot,  Unr.  Ueh.  on  Mt  I2*')!  In 
the  context  Cnriat  ia  referring  to  siMjcial  acts  of 
llis  in  which  the  Uoly  Spirit,  as  a  moral  power, 
manifested  Himself  obviously  and  unniiAtaKabty. 
Any  man  who,  with  such  demonstration  before  his 
eyes,  declared  this  power  to  be  immoral  (Mk  3**), 
openly  denouncing  as  evil  that  which  was  plainly 
good,  exliibiled  a  state  of  heart  which  was  hoptdess 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  divine  illumination  or 
divine  inllui>nco ;  ti«  was  thcs  most  high-handeil, 
wilful,  wreaumpturjils  desniser  of  tho  divine.  In 
his  position  of  bliispbe-mpr  lie  could  not  l>e  forgiven  ; 
for  God  to  put  such  a  sin  behind  His  back  was  in 
the  moral  natore  of  things  a  contrndiction  and  an 
impossibility.  Not  m)  culpable  wa.s  the  blas|iheiny 
even  against  the  Son  of  Man  ;  for  in  Hiii  »talo  uf 
humiliation,  with  the  mi^ts  of  the  flesh  about  Him, 
His  dignity  wbs  not  ^o  obvious,  so  unmininkablo, 
so  irresistibly  convincing.  In  tliis  coae  there 
might  bo  'defect';  in  the  other  thcro  waa  'de- 
fiance.' So  much  for  the  strict  context  and  tho 
special  occasion.  When  wo  reach  out  beyond 
tliMe  and  seek  to  find  a  more  general  application, 
we    liave  uee^l  of    great  diffidence.     One  point, 
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however,  seetns  dcnr ;  tlie  context  debars  ua  from 
making  the  blnKphent^  tdmply  tlie  equivalent  of 
contiDtie'l  impenttonco  in  any  »in,  as  if  Cbrixt  linti 
racant*  to  say  that  any  constTJon?  sin,  pemiBted  in, 
becomes  blasi>lieiay  agoinet  tlie  Holy  i!ihoH.  It  is 
liard  to  conceive  that  Christ  in  those  words  merely 
pot  into  another  form  the  maxim 'no  rtij^cntance, 
no  pardon.'  At  the  KaitiR  time  we  cAniiot  wholly 
agree  with  those  wlm  assert  that  there  is  *  no  con- 
nexion' whatever  between  tJio  bln-sjiheiiiy  agntnHl 
the  manifest  Holy  Ghu»t  and  U)0  stii  against  the 
lijutht  of  spiritual  experience  in  He  6*"',  ami  that 
the»esin»ara'a]t«j:etner  dis^iil&r'lS.  IlavidBonin 
Kitlo,  Eneyct  a.v.  *  Blasphemy '].  Kor  do  we  know 
uami]j;h  to  ha  fturo  that  the  ' ain  unto  death'  in 

1  Jn  6"  'Htandif  ajian'  entirely  from  the  sin  with 
which  ChriHt  in  ilculiiig.  V'ut,  on  Uio  wholi;,  it 
eeems  rearanablo  and  oonBuitent  with  the  OT 
soortficibl  theor}'  (cf.  Kcil,  as  above)  to  allirm  that 
any  sin  which  is  explainable  by  the  defect  of  the 
tieah,  ita  mere  wiirinf{ncs.i  anil  its  weakneas,  in 
not  to  b«  classed  ynta  the  wilful,  strong-armed, 
arrogant  hliuipheming  of  good  na  evil.  And  it  in 
olwen-able  that  tlio  cmcilixton  of  Christ,  which  in 
He  y*  is  a  melAphor  for  apostasy,  in  in  Ac  3",  in 
ita  literal  oeuse,  atlributea  by  St-  Peter  to  a>*«o, 
itjiwriinre.  I>oubtl68a,  there  is  a  time  anil  a  plare 
wherein  willinnneas  shades  off  into  wilfnlnest,  and 
weaknc^  into  prettumptiou ;  neglect  of  the  divine 
illumination  is  the  incliucd  plane  towards  the 
delOHtation  of  it;  and  when  the  heart  can  dclibor- 
ately  say,  '  Kvil,  be  thou  my  good,'  its  utterance  is 
not  far  troia  btaaphemy  of  the  Uoly  Ghotit. 

.1.  &USSIE. 
BLAST  (from  Mtrsnn  '  to  blow  ')  ia  used  in  AV  : 
1.  Of  the  blowing  of  a  wind  instrmnKiit,  .loa  6* 
'  when  tliey  make  a  lone  b.  with  the  ram's  bom.' 
X.  The  blowing  of  the  breath  of  J",  Ex  15' '  with 
the  b.  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together'  (Heb.  on  rfiah,  '  bn;ath ' ;  cf.  la  3i>=»* 
'  breath,"  33"  '  brwith.'  37*  A V  '  bla«t,'  KV  '  spirit.' 

2  K  19'  AV  '  blast.'  RV  '  spirit ').  3.  The  breath, 
I.e.  the  tyranny  of  violent  people^,  Is  25*  {n'^)-  4. 
Blowing  that  withers  or  curses,  2  S  22".  Job  4', 
?a  18>^  ('i;^j  n^xkAtnafi).  So  bloated  =  ' blighted ' 
Gn  4l«-«-".  2  K  10».  Is  37";  and  blasting  = 
*  blight"  Dt  aS'*,  1  K  8",  2  Ch  B",  Am  4*.  Hag  2". 
The  reference  i»  to  the  ell'ect  of  the  sirocco  east 
wind.  See  Hon  13'*  for  its  ellect  oa  water,  ami 
Jon  4'  on  man.  Says  Thoni)*un,  '  it.  rushes  down 
every  gorge,  bending  nnd  briaiking  the  trees,  and 
tngging  at  each  individual  leaf.  .  .  .  The  eye« 
infiunc,  the  lips  blister,  and  the  moiBture  of  the 
body  evaporates,  .  .  .  you  become  languid,  ner- 
vouH,  irritable,  and  deHpuiring '  {Lfind  ami  liauk, 
ii.  202).     In  Ps  18",  Pr.  IJU.  '  blasting '=6/ajff. 

J.  HASTINfiS. 

BLABTU8  (IJXoffT&f).— A  chantbertain  of  Herod 
AORIFPA  I.  (wh.  see),  mentioned  Ac  12*.  It  was 
throagh  his  iutcrrention,  presumably  secureil  by 
bribery,  that  the  people  of  Tyro  and  Sidon  prevailed 
DDon  tlie  king  to  reveire  an  embassy  from  them  at 
(^esarea.  He  is  deHcril)od  aa  *chamberEain,'  rif 
iwl  Tov  rotTili*«  ToO  jSaffiX/iiff.  Neither  ilie  name 
nor  the  incident  of  the  cmba.'wy  orciirs  in  Jotiejdiiin 
— a  proof  of  the  i-omplwte  indi?p«Ddnnceof  the  two 
Recounts  {but  ju:e  on  the  otlier  side,  ICrcnkol, 
JosephxiA  und  Lticai,  p.  203).      A.  C.  H£A1>LA1L 

BLAZB.-Mk  1"  *to  blaze  abroad  the  matter' 
(ItV  'Hfireiid  abroad,"  trr.  aia^ijfufw,  in  -Vlt  2S'*  Ir* 
'commonly  rciwjrtud,'  UV  '  waa  spread  abroad'; 
in  Mt  9*^  Aif^i^fuiTai'  ai>rjr,  *  they  snreiul  abroa<l  his 
fame').  Tliis  verb  binix  — to  'blow,'  then  'pro- 
claim,' *  publitth,'  is  to  be  distinguished  from  oieue 
=  buni.     See  OV-  ^"H-  '^'^'-  '^-  Hastinos. 

BLEMISH.— Sco  M£DICIXK. 


BLESSEDNESS.— The  word  *  blemedncss' is  not 
found  in  the  OT,  and  it  only  appears  three  times 
in  the  NT  (AV'),  and  then  aa  tlie  translation  of 
a  M-ord  (fia.Kapi<rti6f)  which  indicates  the  osuription 
of  blessing,  not  the  state  of  the  blessed,  so  that  the 
Kevisers  nave  rightly  expunged  it,  Buljstituting 
'blessing'  in  the  lirit  two  cas«a  (Ko  4*-*),  and 
'gratulation'  in  the  third  ((iai  4^).  Nevertlieless, 
the  idea  which  it  conveys  un  the  ru:imlt  of  a 
lcgitinmt«  geiicraliHFLtion  from  biblical  statements. 
Hy  the  L«rm  '  blewHwiiiesa'  we  understand  the 
Summtim  lionum  regarded  as  a  ^'iit  from  God,  or 
as  enjoyed  In  some  divine  relationship— a  divine 
Sunimum  Bonum.  Throughout  the  liible  tliiii  is 
centred  in  the  idea  of  life,  in  its  more  clumuutary 
stages  as  the  normal  human  existence  on  earth,  in 
ita  more  advanced  condition  as  eternal  life  (fu?) 
<xlunit:yt).  The  H ebrew  seems  (o  have  regarded  loiigth 
of  days  ax  a  supreme  object  of  desire  {t.g.  V*  21*}. 
Hence,  while  it  is  a  most  terrible  curse  for  a  man  to 
be  out  oil"  in  the  midst  of  his  days  (e.g.  Ps  50"),  for 
his  life  to  be  spared  is  a  blessing  devoutly  sought 
after  [e.a.  Ps  .lO'^J,  so  tliat  to  live  on  to  a  rii>c  old 
age  is  tlie  crowning  nierty  {t.g.  1  Ch  29").  The 
OT  idea  of  blei«tedncs.i  is  largnly  temporal  and 
externnl,  though  mingled  \sith  hi^-her  tipiritua) 
thonfjhtsas  in  P«  Kii"-!'.  Next  to  the  life  of  the 
individnal  is  the  extension  of  tliat  life  in  his  family 
and  the  perpetuation  of  it  tlirough  bisdcKceuduntB, 
60  tliat  tlio  natural  human  instinct  for  immortality 
is  in  a  measure  satibliud  bv  conlemplating  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  poateri^ty.  For  thw  reason, 
ati  al»o  because  of  the  present  good  wliicli  the 
posttesHlon  of  a  family  is  to  a  man,  that  Li  an 
unportant  item  in  the  OT  notion  of  blessed ne?iH. 
Eartldy  prowperity  enters  into  the  nulion,  not 
merely  on  its  own  account,  but  also  as  a  sign  of 
God's  fai'oar,  although  the  latter  point  is  disputed 
throughout  the  Ilook  of  Job.  In  the  I'roverbe, 
alniiidiitnce  of  goods — one's  banis  filled  with  plenty 
(Pr  3'")— i.i  treated  as  a  great  sign  of  iinjs[>erity, 
but  wiodom  is  there  rf;.iirdea  as  the  Sum- 
nutm  lioHuvi  {Vr  4"}.  In  MeKtianio  prophecy  the 
thought  of  blessedness  is  os^pandod  to  signify  the 
national  weal  rather  than  purely  individual  pru- 
6j>ority.  This  is  to  come  in  a  golden  age  of  wuin- 
sprcau  plenty  and  geuurul  happiueiiH,  fulluwini;  a 
tirium]>ii  over  the  enernieH  of  Ixrael.  In  particular, 
juhUi:b  Mill  take  llie  [dacu  of  tyranny  and  robltery, 
good  order  will  be  nmintained,  und  universal  peace 
prevail  {f-.f/.  Is  ll'"*,  (I5"-»).  It  is  princiiiaNy 
through  the  two  ideas  of  righteousness  and  peace 
that  the  ideal  is  advanced  to  amore  Bpiritual  con- 
ccpliou  (e.g.  I's  11&"»).  In  the  NT  the  idea  of 
blesaodnesaii  greatlv  clevatcil.  Acronling  to  the 
Synoptista,  Josus  C'lirlst  speaks  of  etcnial  life  aa 
tile  supreme  boon  of  the  future  [e.ff.  Lk  Xb*']. 
According  to  the  l-'ourth  <Io«pel,  He  dwells  much 
more  largely  on  this  Bubject,  and  treats  it  as  a 
present  poMeseion  (e.g.  Jn  tJ*').  St.  Paul  follows, 
accentuating  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  as 
God's  ^ft  to  man  (HoO^).  In  the  beatitudes  with 
which  lie  opens  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  our 
l^rd  describes,  not  only  the  cbanLctcr>i  that  will 
l>e  blessed,  but  alw)  the  nature  of  the  highet>t  good. 
The  blewicd  are,  according  to  St.  Luke,  th«  piior, 
they  that  hunger  and  weep  now,  and  they  who  are 
haled,  aepamted,  and  reproached  by  men  ;  and 
their  blessedness  ia  to  po»A6ss  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  be  filled  and  laugh  (Lk  0'^-*').  According  to 
Si,  Mstthew,  they  are  more  spiritually  repardoi  as 
the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that  mouni,  the  meek,  thny 
wbicii  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteomtnetM,  tlie 
merciful,  the  pure  it)  heart,  the  peacemakers,  and 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake; 
while  their  blemednemi  consists  respectively  in 
having  the  kingdomof  heaven— clFiewhere  described 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price  (Mt  13**)- in  being  com- 
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fortedt  inheriting  tho  earLli,  l#ing  lillotl.  obtaininjr 
mercy,  Boeiny  *-iod,  Iwing  oAlIea  the  children  of 
iJod  <Mt  V").  In  the  Fttrablu  of  tlie  Tolenta, 
futurti  tlc»8e«Ine«e  takes  the  fonii  of  high  honour 
tofiether  with  enljiriieil  wrviw  (Mt  '2i-').  Tliu 
Aptic.  dtsfloribcs  tlie  Lltssedncfla  of  the  Church  in 
thu  victory  and  relj;n  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of 
tlitj  heavenly  JeruBalcm  <Kev  21.  i!2).  Seo  oJso 
Bbatitudh,  Uappiness.  W.  F.  Adenev. 

BLESSIKO  ("rW.  niXoyia).— Throughout  the 
Biblo  wij  meet  with  two  forms  of  blesiting.  (1) 
JJietsins  fry  (rod.  This  is  cither  {a}  a  ilireft  and 
ImmedlBte  act  of  God  in  conicrrin;:  !«>me  Ikwh,  a« 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  'The  l^ird  blessed  Ubed- 
edoni  and  all  his  houaehotd'  (2  S  tl");  or  (i)  a 
divitio  utU'tanm  expreiuiing  tlie  wili  of  God  to 
confur  future  favour,  and  thiDi  approaching  tlie 
general  uttage  of  the  word,  which  in  indicative  of 
benediction,  or  i?peaking  with  a  wish  for  the  cood 
of  the  pL-rsons  conccrniM,  e./^.  '  God  bleesed  them, 
Baying,  Be  frnitful,'  etc.  (On  I''").  The  blesains 
of  Cod  is  prinioiily  of  perbonii,  and  secondarily  ol 
things,  a«  implied  in  the  ptirose,  '  Bless,  I^rd,  his 
RuhHtAnoe'  (Dt  33")>  1'he  »eeondary  bleiuidng  is 
att«ehei1  to  a  day  in  the  benediotiuntiithu  Sabbath, 
e.^i.  'God  bleswd  the  seventh  day'  (Cn  *•).  (2) 
Ji'lfAsiny  by  man.  This  i»  reallv  an  apjieal  for  the 
first  form  of  blosaing,  u  prayer  tliat  Cod  will  confer 
11i«  own  blessing;  on  the  object  of  tho  speaker's 
good  nisheti.  But  it  come:!i  to  be  rcunrdod  as  in 
Mma  war  directly  beneficial,  juf^t  a.%  tno  evil  eye  is 
suppose^!  to  bliyht  directly,  wliile  the  curae  proiwr 
is  an  appeal  to  lleaven  to  smite  ita  object,  as  the 
tme  blesstn;^  is  an  i^p«al  to  Heaven  to  confer  some 
boon.      This    aeems   to    be    the    c&»e    with    the 

Shtriarchal  blessings,  Isaac  directly  detennining  the 
estiuy  of  Jacob;  and  yet  the  Ituigua^e  employed 
ihoMTB  that  tho  ootoal  source  of  the  boons  spotcon 
of  is  looked  for  in  God  (Gn  27^*).  In  such  a 
case  the  peculiar  privilege  of  conferring  a.  hlet«ing 
resolves  it-wlf  into  a  peculiar  right  to  seek  certain 
favours  of  God.  A  similar  condition  may  be 
discovered  in  Kalaam's  benediction  of  Israel.  While 
the  narTativc  implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Baluk 
that  tho  seer  has  peculiar  mystic  poM-ers  of  cumin^* 
and  blessing,  Balanui's  utt(!ranci>8  are  simply 
prophetic,  declaring  the  will  of  J"  and  predicting  the 
destiny  of  Israel  (Nn  23.  24).  A  man  who  is  excep- 
tionally blessed  is  taken  as  the  model  and  type  of 
blesriing,  and  i^  then  said  to  be  *  a  blessing '  [Gn  12'') ; 
and  others  are  said  to  bless  themselves  oy  him,  in 
the  Acnac  that  thuy  appeal  t^  Uie  blessing  he  has 
received  as  a  specimen  of  what  they  desire  for 
themselves,  e.a.  'The  nations  shall  uless  Uii>ni- 
selves  in  him  — i.e.  by  Him,  by  refurenoe  to  His 
bleswing  {Jer  4').  When  our  lx>rd  is  described  in 
tlie  GoHp«>Is  as  blessing,  no  doubt  the  idea  is 
analogous  tA  the  second  form  of  blessing,  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  to  confer  favoar,  with  the 
nMociated  thoaghttlmt  Jesus  Christ  had  especial 
power  in  making  this  aiipcah  Thn.<i  we  must 
understand  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brout^ht 
their  cbildrt'.n  to  Him  for  a  blpHsin^  an  they  might 
have  hroiifjht  them  to  a  holy  Kabbi  (Uuxtorf,  S\tn. 
Jud.  p.  1^).  But  with  those  who  perceived  His 
divine  nature,  tho  act  of  blessing  by  Jesus  Christ 
must  have  parsed  over  into  tno  primary  and 
immo<iiotc  act  of  Go«l  in  conferring  grace,  e.g.  in 
the  bniU  benediction  (Lk  24"].  llie  bleseing  of 
breft*l,of  tvhiclt  we  read  in  the  Gospels,  is  equivalent 
Xo  ginng  thunki;  fur  it,  the  tliought  bwtz  tlmt 
good  received  gratefully  coines  as  a  bJeMing 
(cuinpare  ti>\irriian  in  Mt  14"  and  fv\oy^a.t  o/tA 
in  Mk  6'  with  eiVyapumja-ot  in  Mt  ]5*»J.  To  bleaa 
God  is  to  praise  mm  with  acknowledgment  of  Wis 
goodness  and  expressed  desires  for  Uis  ^tory.  Tlie 
act  of  bleesing    was   usually    performed    by  the 


imposition  of  bands  {e.g.  Gn  48''-i*  Mt  Id") ;  or, 
where  a  number  of  ptirtions  were  eonoemed,  with 
uplifted  hands  («.y.  L.v  9*^,  Lk  24").  The  priesls 
proiiounced  a  IwniHlictton  after  every  morning  and 
evening  Kacrilice,  according  t«  u  triple  formula 
(Nu  ti*-^;  Keil,  Bibtkal  ArcJtaml.  ii.  p.  457).  A 
more  primitive  form  of  blessing  seeuta  to  Imvu 
been  uisod  under  the  kings  (e.g.  J  K  8'*-**  ;  Kwald, 
Antiq.  pp.  12,  ISi).  A  bencmctiou  •wan  regularly 
pronounued  at  the  close  of  the  sj'nago^'ue  service 
(Boxtorf,  Sifiu  Jud.,  note  subjuitied  tu  index). 

W.  r.  AlJKKEY. 

BLIRDINO.— Sec  Cmui:s.     BLINDNESS.— See 

Medicine. 

BLOOD. — By  the  Hebrews,  as  by  other  peoples 
of  autiqaity,  the  blood,  both  of  man  and  of  l>east, 
was  regarded  as  the  seat  uf  the  soul  {t^),  that 
is,  of  Llie  vital  principle  rommon  to  all  sentient 
or^fanijfms  (Lv  17^'  'tho  life  [IvV,  Heb.  ncpfieth, 
'omirjof  the  Reahbin  the  blood,'  andporlL  paas.]. 
When  we  reflect  how  little  we  know  even  now. 
notwithiDtanding  all  our  advance  Ln  phyoiutogy  and 
allied  sciences,  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  duatli, 
we  can  in  some  measure  reafise  tho  emoticus  of 
au'o  and  dread— not  without  a  large  admixtiu'e  of 
the  HuperHtitious  element — with  which  the  early 
iSf-mitHK  must  have  reganh^d  the  sholding  of  blood. 

Inasmuch  as  oil  slanght«r  was  originally  sacri* 
(ice,  the  real  significance  of  the  provision,  carried 
back  by  Heb.  tradition  to  the  days  of  Noah  (Gn 
IH),  that  the  blood  of  animals  ulain  for  hnnian  food 
was  forbidden  or  taboo,  will  demand  careful  in- 
vestigation under  the  article  SACRIFICE  (see  also 
Food).  To  the  same  art.  belongs  the  study  of  the 
piacular  or  expiatory  etlicacy  of  l>1uotl,  wltiob  finds 
exprewion  in  the  familiar  wonls  :  '  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remiMion  '  (He  D"). 

Akinlieretois  the  cathartic  or  purilieatory  uso 
of  blood  in  the  Jewish  ceremonial  i^ystuni  for  vaaoB 
nf  unnleanneiui  of  the  highest  tlegree,  such  as 
U'prosy  (Lv  H*"^-**-),  the  diMruasiim  of  wtuch 
belongs  to  the  art.  on  PtjniriCATioN  (which  sco 
also  fur  the  uncteanness  caused  by  blood  in  tho 
tujBos  enumerated  in  Lv  12'*'  15""*). 

l''or  another  and  very  ancient  btoud-rite,  the 
esj^*ntial  si^nillcuncu  of  which  Man'ives  even  in  the 
niuHl  sacred  rite  of  Christiaa  worship  (Mt  26**},  see 
Coves  AST. 

Among  nil  nations  blood  has  played  a  conapiou- 
ous  part  in  magical  ritee,  but  tho  only  trace  of  ita 
superstitious  om  in  the  OT  seems  to  be  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  I  K  2>^,  and  already  explainetl 
in  the  art.  BathI.no  (§  3).  (See  Strack,  Der  JStut- 
ahtrglaube;  Trumbull,  The  TfireJthold  iUivenant.) 
A.  R,  S.  KCNNKDV. 

BLOOD,  AVENGER  OF.-See  Gogl. 

BL00DGUILTINE8S.-In  AV  only  Pa  fil'«  •De- 
liver mc  from  b.,  O  God'  (a'S^,  pin.  of  c*  '  hlood  '). 
KVa<lds  Kx  22=-»(Heb.  *■.'•»),  1  S25*",  the  Heb. 
being   the  Hnm«.     W.   K.  Smith    {OTJC^  p.    441j 

SNuints  to  Ezk  18^  OS  proving  that  the  Heb.  phrium 
loes  not  necessarily  mean  tho  ^'uilt  of  murder, 
bat  any  mortal  sin,  such  sin  as,  if  it  remaios  un- 
atoned,  n-itbdraws  God's  favour  from  Uis  land 
and  people  (Dt  1V^,  Is  t"h  a  remark  which  has 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  occasion  of  the  fitst 
psaUu.  J.  Hastincs. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF.— See  KIrdiciNE. 

BLOODSHEDDINC— Sir  27"  only  f?*^"'**  t^- 
aTot) ;  but  He  ^** '  without  shedding  of  blood  ta  no 
remiRsiua '  [alfianKX^ffia). 

BLOODTHIRSTY.— In  AV  Pr  29»  only,  *  the  b. 
hate  the  upright '  (or;^  ^^f  *  men  of  blood  *).    RV 


adda  Ps  5»  65"  139'',  the  Ileb.  boliig  tlio  saiue, 
AV  '  bloody  ' ;  RV  more  literallv  '  man  of  blood  * 
2  S  16'»,  'men  of  M.ioir  Ps  2tl».  Cf.  Kx  4=«-* 
'  bridegroom  of  blooil '  (A V  '  bloody  IitiHbamJ '}. 

'.I.  IIastiscs. 
BLOODY  FLUX,  BLOODY  &WEAT.-St»  Mki>i- 

CINE. 

BLOOM,  an  a  tran».  verb,  occurs  Nu  17'  *  the 
rodof  Aiiron  .  .  ,  bloomed  blosiwnis.'    Cf. — 

'  Ami  oil  timUl  them  nCivnI  tb«  Ure  of  life, 
liib-h  cmintnt,  btooaiini;  Mnbnxial  fruib 
Of  mcetabltt  gokL' 

Ullton,  Par.  I^t.  (t.  810. 

J.  Hastings. 

BLOE^—See  CoLoms.  'Blue'  is  tr»  of  n'7;fl 
tikA/teth  in  all  itii  oomirreiicea,  ajid  of  c';;'  xh/xh,  Rxt 
1*AV.  MwSir-loW  *h.  aUk '  («i«.*e«,  RV'blue') ; 
8»»  (AVm.  UV,  Gr.  i>a.Kiy9iv<ii) ;  and  23'»  *a  bine 
mark'  (m=^W,  RV  'a  bruiso':  cf.  Sir  28"  'the 
vtroke  of  a  wiiip  iiiaketh  metrics  in  thu  flcah,'  and 
1  p  21*  <  striiies/  same  Greek,  from  [a  53"  LXX). 

BlaeneBl,  Pr  20^  'the  h.  of  a  wnnnd  d«nniuith 
ftwav  evil'  (nii^  hahhiir6lh,  'stripes,'  KV  'stripes 
thntwonnd').     See  Meeicine.        J.  HastISOS. 

BOANERGES (i^oai^lfry^f, dcriv. uncertain,  'soneof 
thunder')  Is  the  surname  given  bv  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  Jamea  and  John,  ConKiderable  obscurity 
gathfirs  round  tho  question  why  it  was  given  to 
thft  Aons  of  Xebedee.  It  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mk  3'^  and  never  aeemii  to  have  prevailed  aa  Simon 
Peter's  now  name  did.  It  i*  not  Ukel.v  either  that 
it  was  meant  aa  a  perpetutxl  rebuke  of  their  un- 
regulated icol  (Mk9*  10",  Lk  »"),  or  that  it  refers 
srwciuily  to  their  thundering  forth  thu  gunpf). 
The  likelihotxi  ia  that  it  ia  lK)th  deHcrijilive  and 
prophctir  cf  the  union  of  the  pajtHionnto  and  vehe- 
niynt  with  the  gentle  and  loving  in  their  character, 
and  of  tho  fact  that  onco  and  oiiain  tempests  of 
long-rcetrained  omotioD  would  burst  forth  out 
of  the  deep  atiUnesa  of  their  strong  reser\-e4i 
natures.  W.  MtJiR. 

BOAR.— See  SWIKR.     BOAT.— See  SllTP. 

BOAZ  (>vli= '  swiftness,'  from  a  root  *vi  not  ocnnr- 
ring  in  Heb.,  not  an  waj*  supposed  'V  ^—'  in  him  is 
atrenjjth,'  BAoi,  Bdoi-).— The  bead  of  tho  llexronitus 
who  lived  at  Uctli-lchem-jmtnh,  after  I^liiiieleih's 
do)iarture  into  the  counlrj'of  Moah  (Ku  2'].  He  in  de- 
seribed  as  amiglity  mnn  of  wealth  (HVm  'valour'). 
His  fmtdn  lay  apparently  at  itonie  little  distAnt-e 
from  HethlMhoni  (v.*|.  It  was  in  them  that  he  first 
t-aught  sight  of  Kiith  as  »ho  was  gleaning.  He 
had  heard  of  her  already  as  a  faithful  and  loving 
daughter,  and  begged  h"er  to  remain  in  hia  fields, 
assuring  her  of  hfs  protection,  and  inviting  her  to 
partakoof  some  food  in  the  Held  (vv.**).  One  night, 
whilst  B.  waa  sleeping  in  his  thrushing-IIoor,  Kuth, 
instructed  by  her  mother-in-law.  came,  and  by 
placin{;  hcr»elt  at  hi«  feet  riairaed  to  bo  taken 
under  Ilia  protection.  Thereujwn  he  uromised  that 
if  the  kiaainan  who  was  nearer  than  no  Mould  not 
do  hi«  duty  to  her  as  next  of  kin,  he  would  take  that 
duty  upon  himself  (ch.  3).  B.  therefon:  bouglit  the 
right  of  redemption  from  thenextof  kin,  inchuling 
in  it  the  right  to  take  Kuth  to  be  his  wife  to  raiHu  up 
seed  to  Mahlon  (4"^}.  The  marriage  wa«  celebrato<l, 
and  in  due  uoiinie  a  Kon  wn.s  liom  tn  H.  and  Rutii, 
called  Obvd,  who,  acconlJng  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  the  Bk  of  Ruth  and  in  1  Ch  'i'^-'*,  was 
the  grandfather  of  Da^id.  How  far  this  ia  an 
Lnstanee  of  the  une  of  what  is  caDcd  the  law  of  the 
Levirate  will  be  found  discussed  in  another  article 
(UrTIl).  B.  has  a  further  tnt-erest  fur  us,  hr  hia 
name  occurs  in  lK>lh  the  genealogies  of  our  Iitird 
(Mt  1*.  Lk  3").    According  to  the  Jewish  authori- 


ties he  was  tho  same  as  Ibi^an  of  Jc  12*'"  (see 
Mciore,  Judges,  p.  310).  The  diiTiciutiea  of  iho 
chronology  of  the  genealogy  from  Perez  lo  David 
have  not  yet  been  Batinfaetorily  cleared  up.  The 
nnrntlor  of  B.'s  marriage  dueH  net  hint  at  any 
irregularity  in  it  such  as  we  should  expect  if  Ezr 
fli- '  and  Neb  13'  or  even  Dt  23"-  •  were  known  to  him. 

H.  A.  Reupatu. 

BOAZ  (iv^i,  LXX  Da\a{-  in  B,  and  Ba6t  in  A  of 
1  K7":  in2Ch  3'Uhe  l^VX  has 'I<rxi^t 'atren^'th'). 
— Tho  mime  of  one  of  tUw  two  pillars  erected  m  the 
porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  other  l>eing  .lacliin, 
1  1<  7",2  Ch  3".  .ler  52^'-  «.  '  li^K^^'  stood  on  the  l^ft 
looking  cntit  ward,  i.e.  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.  Ttn  height  wan  18  cubita, 
its  circumferenco  12,  it*  diamet<.T  being  conite* 
quently  3^*1  cubits.  Surmounting  it  wa-s  a  (;hapit«r 
C  enbita  high,  ornamented  with  network  and  with 
[loiiifgranftt^ft  (.ler  .'>2*'^-  *").  There  ia,  however,  a 
yootl  dual  of  confusion  as  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  chapiters,  though  all  agree  that  they  were 
lily-shapeu  at  the  top.  The  apparent  diwcrepancy 
as  to  its  height  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ornament  uniting  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter  lA 
sometimes  inotuiled  in  tho  reckoning,  and  some- 
times not.  *  Jachin  '  and  '  Buax '  were  exactly  of 
the  same  form  and  Hize ;  both  were  hoUuAv  and 
mode  of  braxH,  the  thicknuMS  of  the  briLM  being 
four  finger*,  i.e.  4  inches  (Jer  52"). 

Kwahi,  TheniuH,  Merx,  and  Nowack  are  of 
opinion  that  these  pillars  served  for  Mupnort«  to 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Nowack  ( Hifi.  An-n.  ii.  33) 
refers  to  Ezk  40-40  as  showing  that  the  pUlara  of 
Kxekiel's  temple  were  supporU ;  but  the  passage 
does  not  prove  tliat  they  were  more  than  onta- 
nients.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Hirt,  Htluglitz,  Cugler, 
Schnnase  (all  nrc]iitcct«),  Uuhr,  Hiehm,  Kcil,  and 
Lumby  argue  that  the  pillars  stooti  in  the  porch, 
unconnected  at  the  top,  and  that  the  only  function 
they  served  was  that  of  ornamentation.  (See  Kcil, 
Hii/.  Arrh.  i,  169  f.).  lu  favour  of  this  opinion  are 
tho  following  ]K>inta  :  (1)  The  omaiuenLatiun  on 
the  top  alri.>a(ly  mentioned.  (2)  Their  height  was 
23  (IS  +  d)  cuhit«.  Now  the  [torch  was,  according 
to  2  Ch  3*  and  Jos.  {Ant.  viri.  iii.  2),  120  cubita; 
according  to  Bertheau  30;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
tnost  critics  it  was  20  culiita  high,  answering  to 
tho  length  (see  PoncH).  None  of  those  measure- 
mi:ntn  would  suit  if  the  pillars  stuoil  under  and 
»up[iorted  the  roof  of  the  porch.  (3)  The  pillars 
were  hollow.  (4)  Hiram'H  work  was  to  Jeronite, 
and  rot  to  build  any  essential  part  of  tho  temple. 

But.  though  no  more  than  omnment«  to  the 
Israel  iteH,  the  origin  of  the>»e  pillars  must  be 
sought  among  the  Sjrians  and  Phmnicians,  who 
commonly  erected  such  pilhirn  in  front  of  tlieir 
temples.  In  front  of  his  temple  at  Tyre,  tho 
SjTian  god,  Meltart,  U  represented  by  two  pillars 
(Herod.  2.  44).  Before  the  tcniplcs  of  I'aphos 
and  H  ierapolis  there  were  likewise  two  pillars.  In 
theiic  cjises,  the  pillars  stoud  for  deity,  and  thry 
furmod  u  part  of  that  PIihIIIc  worf>hip  of  which  wu 
are  finding  more  and  more  traccn  iu  llie  nnnient 
worid  (see  Dndley,  Naolotjy,  n,  130  f. :  W.  H.  {'ohb, 
Origines  Jiid*tica,  pp.  2ii7-238 ;  and  Trunihiill, 
Thnahold  Cuixnani,  p.  230n.).  Nowack  (ii.  34]  and 
\V.  R.  Smith  l^i' p.  191,  note  I)  incline  to  believe 
that  even  to  the  larnelites  these  pillars  were 
HVmbots  of  J",  so  that,  if  they  aie  right,  the  true 
clod  was  set  forth  by  these  I'lmllie  emhleiiis,  as 
in  the  northern  kingdom  He  was  worshijiiied  in 
the  form  of  a  young  hull  (Sib  Viyc/).  Rut  it  is  tin- 
likelv,  to  say  the  leaKt.  that  if  these  pillars  stood 
for  .f"  we  should  have  no  intimation  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  OT.  Benzinger  [Bih.  Arch.  p.  385) 
]iuint.>4  out  that  pillars  of  tin:*  kind  are  found  in 
the  front  of  tho  tcmidc  of  Amon  in  Egypt  {cf. 
p.  250  of  the  same  workj. 
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Bill  why  tjoo  pillRrs,  if  but  one  deity  is  thu^^ 
re()rei*cnUNl  T  Ainoiii;  llie  fi^-rniies  and  oilier 
pnmitive  peoples,  gous  went  in  pairs,  male  and 
female,  as  Dnal  and  Ashtoreth,  Osiria  and  leia, 
etc.  rossiUy  cbe  two  pillars  stood  for  mule  and 
female,  the  active  and  jiaasive  principle  in  nature. 
This  13  not  ncoes,sarily  oj»iMj!>ed  Ia>  the  Fliallic 
ori^^  of  the  ttyintiol,  Hioctj  at  this  stage  their 
origiD  mi^'ht  li'ave  l^en  whollv  unknown,  the 
mere  fact  uf  their  representing^  detty  Iwing  |)oa.<iibly 
the  only  llionjjjlit  in  the  mind  of  the  pcoiHe. 

The  words  '  Jut-hin  "  and  '  Iloax '  are  certainly 
proper  names.  The  LXX  bo  regards  them  in  I  K  7". 
tmt  in  2  Cb  3"  tbo  words  ore  translated  KaripOtjaix 
(a  setting  right)  and  'Itrxi^i  (strength). 

Geneiiius  explains  the  wordH  as  names  of  the 
donorv  or  builders.  Thia  ih  only  a  guestt.  No 
other  part  of  the  temple  b  deHifiiiated  in  this  way 
except  Solomon's  porch,  whicn  belong  to  the 
time  of  Ilcrod.  Ewald  [Gcsch,  iii.  4)  holds  that 
tbey  are  nanit^s  of  honoured  men,  perliape  sod&  of 
Solomon.  This  is  not  mure  likely  than  Cescnias's 
opinion.  Kwil  foUowa  ICimchi  in  making  the 
nameB  ('  He  will  ei<tablu4h,'  '  In  Him  is  strenKth  '} 
symbols  of  the  HotiJitv  Hnd  strength  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  among  Israel,  na  having  it«  central 
fiointin  the  temple.  Kh)^terninnn  (AfHnm.)  trann. 
ates  and  explains  by  '  Stond-Iinlter  und  der  Troti- 
bieter,'  the  '  tirm  and  defj'ing  one,'  referring  to 
iiod.  Tlienius  (A'nmm.)  join»  both  wonla  to  make 
the  expreiwion  *  He  will  eKtablinh  by  strength ' ; 
but  the  text  iM  ngiiin»t  it,  and  mo  is  tlic  fact  that 
there  are  two  pillarn,  each  M-ith  a  nami;  of  \in  own. 

T.  W.  Davies. 

BOCCAS,— Sec  BoiUTU. 

BOCHERU  (i'C=). —A  dosceodant  of  Jonathan 
(1  Ch  B""l>**).  li'or  form  of  name  cf.  Goahmu, 
Neb  fi'- ". 

BOCHIH  Co'3ii7),    'weeneni/  Jg  2'.  — Unknown 

as  a  geographical  site,     russibly  the  orig.  residing 
was  i^'*.     See  Moore,  aii  Ion.,  and  HkthKL. 

BODY. — 1.  Early  UblicaJ  usage  bad  no  fixeil 
term  for  the  huninn  body  as  an  entire  urganiKm, 
and,  consequently,  none  to  n»e,  aa  such,  in  preciw 
antithesis  to  '  soul '  or  '  apirit.'  An  a^wrtment  of 
tenuB  was  employed,  each  of  which  strictly  denot*» 
only  one  part  or  element  of  the  bodily  nature, 
sncli  as  trunk,  buncs,  belly,  bowels,  reins,  flesh. 
The  last  in  by  far  thu  most  prominent,  probably 
aa  supplying  to  the  body  itii  form,  colour,  and 
beauty.  Flesh  i»  u)<ed  through  both  Te»tamentH 
for  the  corporeal  nature  of  nian  in  contifxioii 
with  and  eontradt  to  the  inner  or  spiritual  nature. 
^See  Kle'^ii.)  Of  the  other  terms,  .-!_-ij  (once  in  late 
Ileb.,  1  t,'h  10"  r'M)  originally  probably  the  cavity 
containing  the  viTJilh,  most  nearly  denotes  thu 
whole,  ami  i»  applied  both  to  the  living  body  (tin 
47")  and  to  the  corpse  (1  S  31'");  Bones  (d»Vi  cyy) 
once,  Ps  139"  prob.  collectively,  'my  liony  frame.' 
"The  word  is  suggestively  n*ed  to  denote  the 
reality  or  slreiigtli  of  a  thing,  i.e.  the  thing 
itself  {Ex  24".  Job  31").  Some  of  these  ancient 
terms  fur  the  bodily  parte  have  pnssed  over  into 
the  NT,  anil  indeed  into  all  pojiular  speech  with 
e»jrtain  definite  psychical  eounotatioiitt.  Thus 
Belly  (f&$,  KwXict)  xtandfl  throughout  Si-ripture  for 
the  seat  of  Rppetitt<  and  of  the  (nrnal  alfivtionH 
(f.f?.  K'l  1ft".  rh  II'").  yet  also  connotos  the  inward 
nature,  the  innermost  of  the  soul  (nf.  Pr  18*  2(H".  » 
22'*,  .In  7*).  So  Bowels  (o'vc,  c-zm),  besides  ita 
literal,  or  Onit  nicaninK,  Ix  plentifully  used,  met' 
onymice,  for  the  svmiiatlieLie  or  comjtasiiionatie 
aflections  (r;n  43"  'l  K.  3*,  2  Co  Q"  7",  Ph  2'. 
Col  3'*).  That  the  wimo  kind  of  transference 
from  the  bodily  to  Uie  mental  re^pon  tuu  taken 


place  with  the  terms  Heart  and  Rcina  goes  with- 
out saying. 

2.  Liater  OT  writers  may  have  come  nnder  the 
influence  of  Greek  thought  in  conatniing  the 
whole  body  or  outer  man  as  the  dwelling,  clothing, 
or  integument  of  the  bouJ.  if  the  expression 
(Job  4'")  Tj-TPj  *liouse3  of  clay,'  refers,  as  is  com- 
monly thonght,  to  human  bodies,  it  \s  an 
instance  closely  iniitateil  by  the  Apotr.  writer 
(Wis  &")  in  the  phraMe  'earthly  taheniaelo '  or 
•frame'  {KV),  and  which  reappears  in  2  Co  5'. 
In  Ilatucl  the  Ammaic  wonl  ofi  is  ii«e«l  for  body 
(Dn  3"  4»"  [HeK]  5").  and  another  Aramaic  word 
(of  Persian  origin)  np^  is  used  along  with  rni  (JW) 
in  exat!Liy  the  fi>i:urative  manner  mi  fotuiliar  to 
later  thought,  '  ^ly  i^pirit  wat  griovod  in  the  midat 
of  my  body'  (lit.  'of  his  ttheatn  '). 

3.  In  the  NT,  lx)dy  (auifta)  signifies  the  complete 
organism  with  all  its  members  (1  Co  12'*  etc.),  and 
stands  in  clear  and  conataut  antithesis  to  'soul' 
and  'spirit.'  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture 
the  place  of  the  l>udy  as  an  integral  constituent 
of  man's  nature  ia  lUKieted  on.  This  must  be 
mode  prominent  in  our  Rible  doctrine  of  man  as 
contraittcd  with  philosophic  and  other  notions 
depreciatory  of  his  liodily  nature.  But  for  thia, 
as  well  as  for  the  Itible  Dualism  or  Dichotomy, 
see  art.  Psychologv.  J.  Laidlaw. 

BODYGUARD.— 1  Ea  S*  RV  only.    See  Guaed. 

BOHAN  (fns,  i>erhap»  'uovering*).  —  A  wn  of 
RenUn,  ace.  to  Jos  15*  18"  (both  P).  The  atone  of 
U.  is  menliuned  in  theae  two  passages  as  forming 
a  mark  of  di%'isioa  botwoen  Judoli  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  iuipu»aiblo  to  identify  the  ute  where  it  stood. 

J.  A.  Skluik. 

BOHEIRIO  VER5I0NB.— See  EaVITtAN  Vut- 
SIOK& 

BOILS.— See  MedicinX. 

BOLDHEBS.— In  OT  'bold'  ia  given  aa  tr"  of 
nM  bA^ah  to  tru«t,  Pr  28* '  the  righteous  are  b.  as 
a  lion.'  In  Gn  ."i-l^  '  Simeon  and  Levi  .  .  .  eaine 
upon  the  city  boldly,'  the  Heb.  is  the  noun  n^i 
b<{itK  from  bflfa/i,  and  is  applied,  not  to  JStineon 
and  Levi,  but  to  the  inhabitan ttf  of  the  city,  '  tliey 
come  uiiou  the  uity  (dwelling)  securely'  (so  U\  , 
but  RVni  'boldlyV      In   Kc  8>  'Imlilnesa'  is  lit. 

*  Ktrength  '  (ry  '6z\,  and  i»  Ir^  '  hnrduesa  '  in  RV. 

In  Ai'OcT.  'bold'  ot^urji  in  a  bad  fmnse.  Sir  8" 

*  Travel  not  by  the  way  with  a  b.  fellow'  {roXfitjpit 
RV  'rash  man'),  an(f  19*  'a  bold  nmn  shalL  be 
taken  away  *  ['f'vxyi  To.V>tijpd,  KV  *  a  rwikleas  soul '). 

The  bjIJ.  rtJ-firfit  mx-un  in  NT  only  Ho  iMo  '  ]  write  the 
Riorr  ttfilifly  untu  yon '{Til  tiamoj'**"".  ^'H  »»*u'',e«iV»f}  ■  *•!<* 
rii-u/nrit  '  an  mikIuciouk  jicrwin,'  only  2  I'  -"  (AV  '  ))rc«uniptii- 
fliia,'  KV  'lUrinf'l;  but  ^tKttAm  b  fivquenC,  tlie  most  intcmt- 
ins  ixcurranoo  boinu  £  Co  10*  when  tb«  spoitte  umm  Una  li«/^i« 
and  thoa  t4)^m«,  botli  U*  '  be  bold'  In  AV,  but  In  RV  ■  that  I 
miy  oo(  wluin  praMnC  aAotf  antraffe  with  Uie  conQdcnco  wliere- 
wito  I  oount  t«  bt  hoUt  m^tioMt  ■oma'  Thaysr  uyi  thu  0. 
denotw  mnfldonc*  la  ons'i  own  ilrcngth  or  o^tnelty,  r.  bold* 
nofls  or  dAriiiK  in  und^rtAkini; ;  i.  hu  referenoe  mor«  to  [h« 
chuwcUtT,  r.  U)  lu  nuuiiMUtioa  (iVr  Irx.  p.  9i» ;  c!.  tiarid&v 
•nd  HeMlun  on  Ro  1S»:  'the  boldatu  of  which  St.  Pntil 
aoouau  hitnMlf  is  not  In  icnUiii«nt.  but  bi  manner').  The 
loniu  form  of  9.  (fs/ri*)  oocur*  In  l.X.X  and  NT  aiUy  u  )m- 
nnniL  '  taka  vounwiB,'  '  fear  OoC  elc  Tliiu,  Sir  IB'O  '  It  lliou 
luut  beard  s  woro.  let  it  dta  witli  tlii^v  ;  uid  l>e  Ixtld  (U^rtA 
it  will  not  bunt  Him'  :  Ut  li^  '  Be  ut  );oud  cbcer'  (Vu^wtA 
The  011I7  oompouiMl  of  theae  verba  lit  XT  U  aTncA^uia,  llo  10* 
only,  *  Isaiah  u  vtr^  bobt,'  UL  '  b  buld  by  UiiuMiLI.' 

Hut  ttiere  ia  a  nobler  boldness  in  thu  N'T  than 
tbe«e.  In  the  Gr.  it  is  exiircsscd  by  itapprfjla 
(lit.  'fulness'  or  'freedom  of  ai>eech,'  rS*  p^ett) 
and  wapprjtrii^ofiju  ;  and  although  thr^te  words  are 
uaed  by  da.s9ical  authors  and  the  LXX,  this  b. 
reaches' a  higher  manifestation  under  the  (Jo^pel, 
wtiLch  is  ita  very  foundation.    Thoa  Eph  3"  *  Cliriat 
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Jenu  onr  Lord,  in  whom  we  have  b.  and  access '  ■ 
Ho  10"  •  Having  therefore,  Lrothreu,  b.  to  eoter 
tnto  the  lioly  place  by  tlie  blood  of  <TeKXis' ;  1  Jo 
4*^  '  lluLt  \rv  may  have  b.  m  lite  day  uf  judginvnt'  : 
He  4"  *Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  {llV  'draw 
near  with  b.')  onto  the  throne  of  croce.'  For  the 
most  jiart  it  is  bolUneas  of  weerA,  out  ita  founda- 
lion  IS  the  mime :  Jn  7"  *  He  speaketh  boldly ' 
(BV  ' openly'};  Ac  4"  Uhey  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  (ifiut^t,  and  they  siiake  the  word  of  Cod 
with  b.  ;  1.1**  'Paul  and  Uarnabas  waxed  bold 
(RV  'spake  out  IwUily  ')  and  Raid  ' ;  1  Th  2*  '  we 
were  l>old  (HV  '  waxed  IkiM  ']  in  our  God  to  speak 
nnto  you  ilie  Cospcl  of  God.'    iiice  CouRAaE. 

J.  Hastings. 
BOLLED.— Ex  ^  '  the  barley  wu  in  tho  ear. 
and  tliit  lliix  w)i^  boiled' (HVm  'was  in  bloom*; 
Hob.  Si'fi  ijifih'Ai,  lit.  '  was  biid,'  i.e.  was  in  hud), 
Tlie  EnK.  wonl  Ml  (origuially  KOinuibiny  ywulhu) 
is  a  »ee<r  vessel,  a  pod  ;  hence  '  was  boiled  '  ( - '  waa 
in  seed  ']  o.xpre3ses  a  farther  stage  of  growth  than 
the  Heb.  warrants.  J.  HAaTiNCs. 

BOLSTER  (something  'swollen/  cf.  'boiled'}  is 
now  uned  of  the  longer  and  firmer  t:uBtiion  under 
the  pillows,  but  wax  formerly  often  8}'n.  with 
pillow.  It  occurs  in  AV  of  1  S  19'* '«  Stf-'i- »• '» 
where  RV  always  '  head  ' ;  thas  I  S  I»"  '  MiehaS 
,  .  .  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  b.'  {RV  '  at 
the  head  thereof).  The  same  Heb.  (rfiriJ?)  is  tr* 
•pillows'  Gn  2S»>-«  and  in  1  K  19"  [all]  'head,' 
mar/r.  'bolster';  RV  always  'head.'  (For  the 
peculiar  rending  V^w?  Ttre^o  I  3  SB",  Budde  gives 
iT^Kl"!?  in  agreement  with  other  paiuagee  and  the 
LXX  here.)  J.  Hastikos. 

BOMD.^.Sce  Band.  1.  In  the  foil,  paasagea  the 
Gr.  word  tr^  *  bond  '  is  SoO\oi,  '  slave,'  1  Co  I'i",  Gal 
a*",  Kph  6%  Col  3^'  (RV  '  boQdman  '1,  Rev  13'«  19''. 
2.  There  i.i  a  lifj.  use  of  b.  in  Ac  S^,  Kph  4^  Col  3" 
where  the  Gr.  is  aMttrfioi,  a  8ur;j;ical  word  (Ihougli 
not  ccnlincd  to  surgery)  meaning  'a  ligament'; 
hence  Col  3'*  *  love,  which  is  the  b.  of  periectness ' 
means  that  love  unites  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
into  one  perfect  man  in  Chri^it  Jesus,  just  aa  tlie 
ligaments  HnA  the  boijy  ;  in  Epli  4>  '  tlie  b.  of 
peace,*  pence  is  itself  tbe  ligament  or  uniting 
power ;  Ac  8"  •  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  b.  of  iniquity '  in  not  so  clear,  and  it  lias 
somelLines  been  said  that  Simon  is  described  aa  *a 
tuntiie  of  iniquity,'  but  that  meaning  of  a.  lacks 
support  (see  Thayer,  a.v.);  rather,  'thou  art 
bound  by  tho  ligatures  or  fetters  of  ininuity.'  The 
Gr.  word  IT.  is  olito  found  Col  2"  (where  see  Light- 
footl,  RV  '  ail  the  IhkIv,  being  supplied  and  knit  to- 
gether  through  tho  joiiita  anil  band$.' 

Bondmaid,  a  female  ^lave,  Lv  lff»  (rr^p^) ;  25**- « 
in^)f,  tr**  '  niaid '  in  v.«j ;  Gal  4"  (vat^lcicyi,  tr. 
'  bondwoman '  4"*  *•  *• ",  nil  of  Uagar,  KV  '  hnnd- 
maid  * ;  x.  is  used  also  of  the  maid  who  recognised 
Peter,  Mt  26".  Mk  14«".  Lk  22«,  Jn  IS"  (see 
DaMSKI.].  of  Rbrnia,  Ac  12*',  and  nf  ttiu  Pliilippiiin 
fortune-teller.  16'*).  Bondman  niiil  Bondwoman  == 
■lave,  are  fre<|aeDt.  BoDdservant  occurs  in  AV 
only  once,  Lv  So** ;  but  where  tho  Gr.  is  iovXm,  slave, 
RV  often  turns '  servant  *  of  AV  into '  bondservant' 
(in  favour  of  'slave*  see  Honvill,  ConUmp.  Rev. 
May  isiifl,  p.  707 >.  Bondservice,  1  K  0"  'ui>on 
those  did  Holoinun  levy  a  tribute  of  b.  {i3i',  RV 
'  raise  a  levy  of  bondservants ').  Bondslave,  1  Mac 
8"  {SoC\i\,  not  in  NT,  but  freq.  in  LXX,  RV  '  bond- 
woman').   SocSlavsrv.  J.  Hastings. 

BONNET  is  the  rendering  In  AV  of  two  Heb. 

wordu,   H^;]3  (Ex  28**  23*,  Lv  S^^J  and  ik?  (Is  3», 
Ez-k  4-1'^^).     In  Ex  3U*  the  two  are  nmjoincd,  "iftp 
n\v?i9L'.     RV  uniformly  gives,  inntvad  of  bonnets, 
•  head-tlrea,  except  Ezk  44"  '  tires.' 


Both  terras  apparently  refer  to  the  same  part 
of  the  head-dresit  of  the  ordinary  priests.  Its 
distinctive  importAnce,  with  regard  to  tlie  priestly 
ollice  and  rank,  is  implied  in  Is  61"  i(i?  f'^'J  It^?» 
'  as  a  bridegroom  makes  his  head-ornament  like  a 
prieet's,'  wliich  Dillm.  and  Del.  understand  of 
winding  It  up  into  a  conical  point  (cf,  Nowack, 
ifeb.  Arv/t.  ii.  117). 

In  determining  what  tlie  Inmnet  was:  (1)  we  Hnd 
it  distinguinhed  frotn  the  vtiznepfieth  or  turban  of 
the  high  pri(.<>it,  on  the  comiMicUy  folded  front  of 
which  the  gold  plate  lay  lastened  with  a  eord 
(S'rtj  Ex  •28"''"),  a  less  ornate  form  being  worn 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  {Lv  Iti*).  (2)  It 
was  highly  ornamental  'for  glory  and  beauty*  (ICx 
2S*).  (3)*It  was  of  tino  linen  ( K.v  3lH«j.  (4)  It  was, 
one  of  the  it«ui8  of  elaborate  feinsJe  attire  (Is  3-^). 

These  allusions  seem  to  converge  towanis  au 
article  of  outdoor  wear,  needed  where  ttervi^-e 
exposed  to  the  bud,  and  yet  having  a  distincily 
(iei-orative  purpose.  These  conditions  are  best  met 
by  the  loose  kerchief  for  head  and  neck,  which  is 
still  a  !»triking  feature  in  Oriental  dress ;  and  in  its 
protective  Ufefulneas  and  digniticd  elegance  is  an 
ax*commi>datiun  at  once  to  tlie  clinmte  and  the 
character. 

While  this  bonnet  or  head -tire  among  tho 
Bodawin  is  nimgdy  a  square  of  black  or  blue 
cotton,  ami  the  day-labourer  improvises  anything 
to  cover  tho  back  of  tlio  licad  and  neck,  that  worn 
by  the  innn  of  the  towns  nnd  villagen  is  a  fabric 
aoout  a  yard  lAijuare  uf  the  fiucst  whit«  silk,  usually 
edged  with  bright  stripes,  and  called  a  kii/f^eh. 

The  correnpondin^  art.  of  female  dress  ia  the 
grocef qI  outdoor  veil  for  the  head  and  neck,  colled 
a  turhah. 

This  would  connect  .ly;:^  with  V35,  and  the  Arab. 
^-uMd'oA  'cowl.'  According  to  this  interpretation, 
a  survival  of  the  article  in  a  mo^iitiefl  form  may  I>e 
set^n  in  the  drnperv  that  droops  in  light  loose  folds 
fi-om  the  high  tuiWu  of  die  Urieutal  priest;  and, 
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by  its  connexion  with  the  monk's  hood  and  the 
conventual  veil,  is  still  among  the  insignia  of 
priestly  dress.    (See  iJRR-SS.)        G.  M.  Mackik. 

BOOK.— See  Writing. 

BOOTH.— At  the  sortson  when  tlio  fruits  of  field 
an<l  orchard  are  ripening,  the  Syrian  iwasant  often 
finds  it  prudent  to  leave  his  home  in  tlio  village 
and  take  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  '  the  portion  uf 
the  fmld  '  belonging  to  him.  fur  the  double  purpose 
of  guardiiij^  hi.N  produce  against  ill-di»iJus<Hl  neigh- 
bours, and  of  moiecflectivelycarrjnng  on  thcwoik 
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of  the  grain  and  fnut  hfl.rvesta.  To  shelter  lum 
onili  his  from  tlie  noonilay  heat  and  front  the  dewn 
of  niyhtlcf.  iN4'|,  a  Hniniriitit.  i^huatlly  conHtnictMl 
o/  leafy  branche<«  from  the  nenrest  treofi.  Siiuh  an 
erection  in  coiled  in  Heli.  njp,  by  AV  varimisly 
rendered  '  booili,'  '  tabernAcIe,'  '  paviUon,'  etc. 
Jon&li'i  b.  WAD  uf  tliis  description  (4'),  and  so  were 
{hose  in  which  Jacob  sheltered  liifl  CAttle  (whence 
the  niunc  Succolh),  Gn  Sli".  The  iiriiiy  in  the 
field  was  «iniiinrly  nrotecttti  by  bootlis,  2  8  11*', 
iKao's-'MKV'pavilionB'). 

In  the  Etwt  the  custom  still  ^rei-ails,  whereby 
the  owners  of  small  adiaininj;  vineyards  combine 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  watcher  to  protect  the 
ripening  grapes  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  For 
the  more  etiicient  discharge  of  his  duty  the  watch- 
man IB  providetl  with  a  more  elaborate  ttouth.  Four 
stout  |)oliw  aru  lixt^d  in  Uih  soil  a  few  feet  apart ;  to 
these  upri|,'bt«  four  cro>«  pieces  are  firmly  secured, 
some  sLx  or  mure  feet  from  ttie  ((Tound.  Boards 
resting  CD  the  cro&»-pit.'c&!)  form  the  floor,  while  the 
roof  is  m&du  in  a  similar  way  uf  boughs  of  trees  or 
matting.  In  thin  elevated  watcb<tower  thewatch- 
nmn  spends  Iuh  night«,  gun  in  hand,  the  ujicn  »ides 
allowing'  an  uiiii\t<5rrui)t<.-<l  viow  of  the  area  to  l»e 
obaerved.  This  is  the  '  b.  tlmt  the  keeper  maketh' 
to  which  Job  refers  [27"),  and  tlio  'cottage  (KV 
booth)  in  a  vineyard'  to  which  Isaia))  oompanM 
the  desolate  dauj^'hter  of  Zion.  See  illnst.  under 
Cdouuuek.  For  booths  as  used  at  the  Feast  op 
Tabxknacles,  see  tliat  article. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BOOTY.— See  War. 

BORDER  ofthkG  ARM  liNT.— See  Dress.  Friwoe. 
Borderer,  2  Mac  l>"  •  the  princes  tlmt  are  liorderors 
and  neighbours'  (qI  waoaKtlfuroi).  The  word  is  now 
almost  restricted  in  rln^.  to  those  who  dwelt  on 
LliQ  Border  between  En^liind  and  yeolliind.  Here 
it  is  an  accnrate  tr",  m  the  senae  of  one  whose 
ooantry  touches  another's. 

BORITH  {2  Es  t').— One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra, 
called  in  1  Kb  B*  Bocoai,  and  in  1  Ch  6^  »,  £zr  7* 
BUEKl  (which  »ee). 

BORN.BORNE.-l.TheOx/  Eng.  /)ir(.  disoovers 
43  diirereiit  dcnsfs  in  whicK  t  he  verb  '  to  bear  '  is 
used  ;  tlie  last  l>oin;r  'to  give  birth  to,'  spolcen  of  fe- 
male mammaUa,  and  cap.  women.  The  post  ptcp.  of 
this  verb  is  either  '  borne '  or '  bom  '  (rarely '  bore  '1, 
and  tlieau  forms  werti  til  fiT»t,  UMtd  indiHcnniinuU^ly 
for  all  the  sense*  of  the  verb.  About  ]6<K) '  Wme ' 
WHS  generally  abandoned,  and  '  born '  retained  in 
all  senses.  Bat  about  1775  '  borne'  was  re-e«t»b- 
lished  and  owd  for  all  the  senses  of  the  verb  but 
one,  '  bom '  bein^  reatrieted  to  *  brought  into  the 
world.'  And  *  born '  is  even  in  that  restricted 
sense  conhned  to  the  pa^ive  voice  and  a  kind  of 
neuter  aignilication ;  it  in  not  used  when  the 
mother  is  spoken  uf. 

'  Borne'  was  the  invariabTc  spelling  of  1611,  Imt 
later  e«ld.  and  printers  introdmed  '  liorn  '  wherevur 
the  meaning  is  '  brought  forth.*  RV  has  carefully 
restored  *  borne'  wherever  the  aignilication  is 
active  :  thu-s  Gn  21'  *  bis  eon  that  was  bom  unto 
him,*  AV  and  HV  ;  but  21'  '  I  have  Iwrn  him  a  son 
iu  his  uld  age,'  RV  '  borne '.   See  also  HOMEliciitN. 

a.  'Born  again*  in  1  PI"  (KV  'having  been 
begotten  again,'  ai  1')  is  one  word  in  the  Gr.  (ora- 
yntiv)  i  in  Jn  3'-'  *  bom  again'  (RV  '  born  anew'] 
two  words  iytfFdu  Svw&ty) ;  but  that  the  compound 
word  in  1  P  l*-"*  is  an  exact  equivoleat  of  tiie  two 
words  in  Jn  S*- ',  and  that  therefore  t.»u&tw=  *  anew ' 
here,  nut  '  from  above/  has  been  proved,  ^p.  by 
Eira  AblKit  in  JAe  Auihurahip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Boston,  ISSO.  p.  34  f. ;  London,  1892,  p.  SOIT.).  See 
REaBNERATIOX. 


3.  I'l  I  C>  l,j"  'one  b.  out  of  due  time,"  the  Gr. 
i  1'  wurd,  ttcTftbifM,  an  tintiiuely  birth,  mi 

J.  UASTINGiS. 

BORROWTNQ.— See  Denr. 

BOSOM.— Sec  Abraham's  Bosom. 

BOSOR  i^oaip),  1  Mac  fi»-  ■*.— A  town  In  GiloaO. 
The  site  la  uncertain. 

BOSORA  iVMffofA),  1  Mac  6*^".— Mentioned  with 
Hoi^or.  Apftnrently  the  great  city  of  Bo^iah— the 
Kutnan  RoBtra  on  the  K.  of  BaKhnn,  wh)i.'h  \i\  not 
mentioned  iu  the  Bible.  C.  R.  Coxueic 

BO&a  (Job  15=^.— Bucklers  and  shields  were 
made  of  8UccG»>ive  skins  stretched  over  a  frame, 
a  layer  of  metal  being  finiterinipt)-^  un  the 
whole.  To  break  the  furce  vl  a  blow,  metal  studs 
or  bosses  were  affixed  in  Oiiditiun.  AawiSn  itnpa\h' 
nrtrcu  were  knou'n  to  Homer  {H.  iv.  449).  The  Heb. 
word  o*»(  gahbim,  'bosses,'  properly  means  things 
rounded,  e.a.  ttie  bock  of  an  animal  or  the  futlou  of 
a  wheel.  Pos-Hibly  in  Job  15**  the  true  meaning  is 
simply  the  convex  (bnck-liku)  side  of  a  Khii^ld,  or 
Bgam  it  might  be  the  meta.1  rim  ('  felloe'},  *  thick,' 
perhapf),  Itecauiie  throefoli),  &»  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles  (//.  xviii.  47U>  wipi  i'  Ayrtrva.  tidWr  qteeir^c 
rplw^a^a).  W,  E.  BAKXES. 

BOTAHY.— See  Plants. 

BOTCH,  a  swelling  (the  same  word  orig.  lui 
'buss'),  but  confined  to diitesse,  an  ernptioa  in  the 
skin,  Dt  28"  '  the  b.  of  Egypt.'  and  "  'a  tsore  b.' 
lyntf,  RV  '  boil,'  as  elsewhere  in  AV  Ex  [)•■  >"■ ",  Lv 
IS"*- '"•»•»  ntiU  'bile'],  2  K  2U'.  Jol»  2\  Is  38«> 
[oUl).    SeeMEDiciXK.  J.  Uastinos. 

BOTTLE  (r-n,  -iii,  ■?=),  pz;:;,  aW.  d«ii ;  RV  skin, 
wine-skin). —The  mnltiplioity  of  names  is  sue- 
gcstive  ot  its  manifold  uf>u,  ucrving  as  a  rccoptauo 
at  once  for  a  tear  (Ps  SU*)  and  a  thunderstorm 
(Job  38").  The  mention  of  bottle  In  connexion  with 
the  Gibeonites,  Hagar,  David,  etc.,  refers  to  both 
paatoral  and  Rgriciiltiiral  life  (Jos  »*,  Gn  21".  1  S 
t25'").  The  bottle  whs  a  lealhern  bag  inadM  fniin 
the  skins  of  the  young  kid.  iroat,  cow,  or  bulfulo. 
The  liirgest  ones  were  roughly  squaied  and  »ewn 
up.  The  smaller  were  drawn  oflTcntire.  thus  retain- 
ing the  sitajic  uf  the  animal  with  the  togs  rcunured. 
Those  for  liolding  water,  milk,  butter,  and  clieu.«o 
umially  had  the  hair  left  on,  but  for  wiuo  ami  *)il 
the  tanning  luvl  to  bo  more  thoroughly  done.  This 
was  by  means  of  oak-bark  and  ecJiRonmg  in  snioko, 
n  pro<'e5s  that  pave  a  pitchy  astringency  of  flavour 
to  the  vrine  oontainod  m  them.  The  dbitcnBion  that 
the  leather  underwent  once,  and  onoo  only,  during 
fermentation,  gave  the  parable  that  each  age  nm.sl 
interpret  for  itiwlf  with  regard  to  the  new  treat- 
ment of  new  truths  (Ml  9".  Mk  2^,  Lk  .V). 

The  skin-bottle,  iHung  {(nrtable  and  unbreakable, 
■was  admirably  suited  fur  the  deep  stone-built  w><U, 
the  shepherd's  tronghs,  and  the  encampment  of  the 
traveller  in  waterless  diRtricts.  The  carrying  of 
water  for  sale  fur  housi'hold  purponos  haji  often 
been  an  emblem  of  servitude,  and  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  aged  and  infimi.  One  of  the  charnctcri»tiD 
figures  in  Oriental  towns  during  numnier  is  the 
man  M'ho  sells  from  his  dripping  poat-skin  the 
refreshing  drink  of  iocd-water  flavoured  with 
lemon,  ro^e,  or  liquorice,  tomptini^ly  dapping  Ids 
briuts  cups,  and  crying  '  Drink,  dnuK.  tiursty  one" 
(cf.  Is  55'}.  While  Uie  bottle  bt  highly  prized,  and 
its  water  is  a  grateful  neoeH»ity,  the  luxury  of  thu 

*  On  this  word  kc  vm,  Uujtt«blt  In  Eryotiier,  SnxMid  Rrids, 
ToLitt.p.£a0IE. 
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East  belongs  to  the  spring  itt^if,  to  the  Hnuight 
frum  tlie  fountain  of  living;  witt-urK.  HtinL-u  tlie  cutii- 
parison  at  .!(woI>'s  well  (Ja  4'*i.  and  tlie  one  blessed 
lerminns  of  all  tIie'Slie[iliLTii'.i  luiulin^  (l^ev  7'^). 

For  fiottlo  of  eartlioDware «ee  PrjcitKH,  Vkssbl. 

(i.  M.  Mackik. 

BOTTOM.— 1.  Common  enough  for  thcilcep  of  the 
Bwi,  '  IkjUoiu  '  iH  uHud  ill  Zeu  1"  for  a  deep  place  in 
the  land,  n  valley  :  '  the  myrtle  tree^  that  were  in 
the  h.'  (RV'rn  '  Rhiuiv  plan*,'  Huh.  TK  ■i7>33,  Baor 
"i'ps  ;  tho  pi.  JB  tiiw<l  of  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Jon 
2*,'  of  II  river  Zee  10",  and  of  miry  places  Pit  61^  ; 
Bce  Wright  on  Zee  I'j.     Compare— 

'  Wait  of  thU  l>Uo6i  down  in  the  neighlmur  bottom.' 

SIi^SL  At  I'ou  Like  It,  IT.  IL  79. 

The  word  i»  ntill  aneil  loi::nlly  in  thifl  ftenoo.  2. 
Tlie  |tl.  *  liotuiitm '  uccurs  Jon  2*  '  I  wont  down  to 
the  b.  of  the  niountaim^ '  (i^f;),  lit.  '  a  cnttiitg  ufT,'  an 
AVm):  Win  17'*  'oiiluf  the  bottoms  of  inevitable 
hell'  <^{  iSK'fdrov  ^^v  fxi-x^'l* 

3.  Bottomlest  Pit  is  the  AV  tr"  of  4^piap  r^ 
d^LiTffou,  Kev  0'-'  fUV  *  pit  of  the  ahyes'),  and  of 
d(9tw<fof  alone,  tf»  11'  17«  ^-^  ^RV  'abyss').  See 
ADYsa  J.  Hastings. 

BOUGH.— Dt  24"  AVm,  'when  thou  bcatest 
thine  ohve  tree,  thou  slialt  not  bonj;h  it'  (tpxt 
'  thou  sholt  not  go  over  the  bouKhs  again  ').  This 
is  the  only  example  of  a  verb  '  b.  in  this  tcnw,  and 
it  Itas  been  missed  by  Oif.  Kng.  Dirt,  [t  Is  formed 
directly  from  the  noun  in  imitation  of  the  Heb.  (i|<(? 
from  rrtft^  a  bough).  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOUGHT.-l  S  25"  AVm  '  in  the  midat  of  the  b. 
of  a  sling.'  The  b.  is  the  loop  or  '  bowed  'part  of 
the  sling  on  which  the  stone  woe  laid.  liow,  aa 
muHt  modem  versions  of  AV  have  it,  was  never 
used  in  this  Bense.  *  Bout*  is  ouother  Bpclliug,  aa 
Milton.  L'AlU^fo,  140— 

'  In  ni>l«s.  with  ituny  *  wlndinit  bout 
ot  linkM  Bwcetnrs  long  drawn  om,' 

J.  Hastinos. 

BOW.— 1.  To  archOTy,  see  next  artide.  2.  8ce 
Raikhow.  3.  I5«w  as  a  verb  ia  of  frwjiieiit  owiir- 
rence,  rendering  many  lleb.  and  Gr.  words.  Most 
usages  are  clear,  hut  notice  :  '  Bow/  or  '  bow  the 
knee,'  now  obiwleto  or  archaic,  aa  Jg  S"  '  At  her 
feet  ho  Lowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  '  (Moore,  '  sank  down, 
fell,  lay  still,'  who  explains  that  jn?  ia  iiroperly 
'  bend  the  knucs,'  kneel,  crouch,  Kijnat  on  tiic  hri^lH, 
said  of  a  mortalty  wounded  man  wlioxo  knco;^  fail 
nncler  him,  2  K  [P^) ;  thu  aanie  Heb.  in  Est  3^ 
'  Mordecai  li"^  not  nor  did  liim  reverenct','  i.*. 
neither  b*"  the  knee  nor  fell  prostrate  ;  and  in  Pa 
22*  'All  tlicj'  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  b. 
before  him.'  which  Del.  explains  :  all  that  for  want 
arc  ready  to  die  ithe  'dust,,'  i^Vt  being  the  grave), 
go  down  ui>on  tln-ir  kneen,  because  they  are 
esteemed  worthy  uf  a  place  at  this  table  ;  and  Is 
45"  *  unt<]  me  every  knee  shall  bow,'  quoted  in  Ro 
H",  Ph  2^"  {u&nwTw\.  In  Mt  27=" '  they  bowed  the 
knee  before  him,'  RV '  kneeled,'  tlie  Gr.  is  von-jrertw 
from  yivv,  knee,  and  vfru,  i.e.  ttIittw,  Jiilf.  Of  Gn 
41**  'lliey  cried  before  Itim,  Bow  the  knee,'  the 
Heb.  v.^i  ia  «cparatdy  dJMcu.ssud  under  AURECK. 

Besides  '  bow  the  knee  '  we  iinve  hotc  the  head,  Is 
59*  '  to  bow  down  Iiitt  head  hm  a  rtitih,'  Jn  l^  '  he 
bowed  his  head  nnd  gave  np  the  ghost';  bow  the 
/nee,  Lk  24*  'they  were  afraid,  and  Iwwed  do%vn 
their  faces  to  the  earth':  bow  the  back;  Roll"^"; 
buto  the  ihoulder,  Gn  4ft" '  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
Iwjir' ;  liow  the  neck.  Sir  33**  'A  voke  and  a  collar 
do  lx)w  the  neck ' ;  bato  the  ioiiu,  rfir  47"  '  thou  didst 
1k>w  tliy  loins  unto  women';  bt/to  the  ear,  2  K  IK'" 
'  LaRU,  how  dorni  thine  ear  (KV  'incline  thine 
ear'),  and  hear*;  and  bow  the  heart,  2  S  10"  '  he 
boweii  tlie  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah  ' ;  '  Bow 
the  heavens,'  a  strongly  transitive  use.  is  found 


2  S  52"=  P»  18»,  and  144"  (the  Heb.  is  the  common 
verb  npj  n&\&h,  to  bend,  and  the  ligure  is  that  J* 
CAnwd  the  clouds  to  dusmmd  with  Him  as  Ue 
descended  to  judgment),    tiuu  BowiNO. 

J.  Hastinos. 

BOW.— '  Battle-lmwa,*  so  named  (Zee  9"  10'). 
were  probably  of  bronze  (n;f*n)  tt^hoaketk),  a  metal 
harder  than  uoppcr,  being  comjiosed  of  copper  and 
tin,  ditreri^nt  liicrcfore  from  our  bra»^,  uhich  is.  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  Sucli  Lows  needed 
great  strength  to  bend  [Ps  18"  liV,  which,  how- 
ever, reads  '  bow  of  brnxf.'  Cf.  2  K  y**).  Bows 
might  also  he  made  of  two  straight  horns  joined 
together  (Homer,  //.  iv.  105-111),  or  again  of 
■wwmI. 

*A  deceitful  bow'  is  naed  (Ps  78'^,  Hos  7")  as  a 
figure  for  a  person  who  disap|ioints  the  hofies  formed 
of  Itim.  A  Ikiw  might  tte  'dircuitful '  through 
feimply  missing  its  mark,  or  through  breaking,  and 
so  missing.  Tencer's  bow-string  breaks  (Homer, 
//.  XV.  4'33-465),  and  the  arrow  wanders  fn>m  the 
mark.  'Deceitful'  {.i:?n  Hm'it/vfihj^  might  also  bo 
rendered  '  slock,'  so  that  poaaiblv  a  badJff -strung 
bow  may  he  meant.  W.  £.  Bauncs. 

BOWELS.— 1.  Literally,  on 2  Ch  21"  'the  LORD 
smotQ  him  in  his  bowulM  (t'i'?)  with  an  incumbJa 
disease' ;  *  Ac  I"  '  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  alt  liislxiwBt»(0T\d7;tpa)  gushed  out.'  2.  Figur. 
Btively  as  the  seat  of  deep-felt  emotions :  (u)  with 
n7i7  =  marmiir  or  thrill,  of  nflection  or  sympathy, 
Is  16"  fl3"  (the  cogn.  subst.  AV  jwiniphraaee 
'  yearning ')  Jer  SI*,  Ca  5* ;  [b]  V»  40*  '  Thy  law  is 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels,'  i.e.  the  object  of  my 
innermost  atfcclionK ;  (c)  of  distrenuting  emotions, 
Job30»^(see  Davidson,  ad  If/e.}.  La  l"-"  iJ"  (lit.  'ore 
in  ferment ').     See  BODV  and  MEDICINE. 

J.  Hastings. 
BOWING  (■»}),  Ps  62",  meaning  bulged,  burst, 
overthrown.- The  ref.  is  to  the  elfwt  of  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  'overflowing  shower* 
of  K^k  1  J"  38^1  which  in  an  hour  sometimes  con- 
verts a  garden  into  a  sheet  of  water.  To  obviate 
such  jire-HHnre,  garden  walls  in  Syria  are  built  with 
openings  to  let  off  the  water.       G.  M.  Mal'kis. 

BOWIi. — i.  A  vessel  of  this  sort,  a  hollow  di!<h  in 
which  t4i  receive  the  milk  of  the  llor.k  and  prestmt 
the  simple  family  meal,  is  indifoensjible  form-en 
the  lowest  stage  of  nomad  life.  I'or  these  imrposes 
the  primitive  Hebrews,  like  the  wandering  tribes 
of  to-day,  doubtless  used  howls  of  wood  instead  of 
fragile  eorthenware.  It  was  in  such  a  di-nb,  'ob. 
fit  for  lords '  ( AV  'a  lordly  dish '),  that  Jael  offered 
Sisera  a  draught  of  sour  milk  (Jg  S*'}.    The  same 

word  (Spp,  LXX  \€Kd$n],  (A,  Xaniyy}),  t-oe  Moore, 
Jtulges,  pp.  164  f.)  denotes  the  b.  jnUi  wliit-h  Gideon 
wrung  the  water  from  his  fleece  (Jg  ti").  From 
both  thesu  paasagea  it  may  be  inferrwl  that  the  Sco 
was  a  dish  of  at  least  meditim  size;  in  Gideon's 
case  it  may  have  been  of  the  porous  earthenware 
(see  POT'fEKV)  which  has  been  in  use  among  the 
settled  population  of  CoJiaou  frum  the  tMirlJest 
times.  Jiany  specimens  of  IliU  ware  were  found 
by  tlio  olBccrs  of  tho  i'al.  Expl.  Fund,  and  more 
recently  by'Flinders  Petrie  and  BHm  in  the  mound 
of  Tell  ef-Hesy  (see  Potrio,  Lachigh,  and  Bliss, 
A  Hfoiind  of  Manj/  Cities,  pfissim). 

ii.  The  targe  silver  bowls  presented  by  '  the 
princes  of  the  congregation '  (NuT'*"-)  have  been 
mentioned  under  Basu.n.  The  same  word  (p^T?)  ia 
applied  by  Am  (G")  to  the  large  and  costly  bowls 

■Cr,  S  Mae  9^  of  Aatlochus  Epiiilisnc* :  'Rut  Ui«  Lord 
Almiiihty,  Lbv  Cod  cf  Um»l,  niiotc  hlia  with  sn  inciimlilr  knd 
irivisililo  t)ls(ru« :  for  us  aoon  m  tw  hftd  B|H>ke>n  IIivdc  mijuIm,  k 
twin  of  Ui«lKrwe1»  that  wm  KtnedUew  c&iiie  ii)>ai)  him,  uid 
eocY  tonri-nu  of  the  Inner  psits :  aad  that  most  Juitly.  for  bii 
had  tonncntvd  ottaer  nun's  lioinls  with  nuui;  uid  ttruiifr 
tonotnts.' 
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axed  by  the  no1>1e»  of  Samaria  for  their  (lcbauc)ies. 
jvr.  mcntioaa  a  Btill  larger  b.  (CJ),  AV  'not' — (In 
44*"'  oi  Jowpli's  *  cup '),  corresporuiinK  to  tlie  crater, 
from  which  tho  drinking  imps  (ruci)  wero  re- 
plenished (Jbt  35*).  Tho  inftt«rial  was  no  douht 
silver. 

iii.  In  AV  bowl  is  the  rendering  of  v"i  as  opplted 
to  Uic  cnp  (K  \'i  or  calyx  of  boaten  work  used  as  on 
ornaiDont  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  golden 
candlostiok  {htm  mjuU-j  TAnRRiCACLC). 

iv.  n^j  Zee  4*,  also  in  correct  text  of  v.*,  is  the 
Wwl  or'  receplaole  for  oil  in  the  candlestick  of 
Ztjchariaii'tj  virion,  and  is  useil  in  the  bauie  txaao 
with  ref.  to  the  'lamp  of  life'  (Ec  12*).  It  also 
denotes  the  bowl-nhnped  or  spheroidal  capitals  of 
Jochin  and  Boaz  (1  K  ""■ ".  2  Ch  4'»- »). 

V.  In  IsSP'-**,  for  'drees  of  the  cup,' etc.,  RV 
renders  *  b.  of  tho  cup '  (d^3  ns;;j)  j  the  aocond  word, 
however,  ia  be&t  rcg:tirdud  an  a  gloss  to  explain  the 
preceding  unu.-)ual  word.  In  Kev  pasftm  Rv  adoptx 
■  Ifowl '  as  theerjuivalent  of  ^tdXit  (AV  'vial ').  ror 
other  chan;;e«  of  RV  (including  ticp,  AV  'bason,' 
RV  *howl'),  nee  Basojt.        A.  K.  S.  KcNyEDV. 

BOX.— In  2  K  9>*  AV,  a  box  (^fl)  of  oil  in  men- 
tioned, KV  viai.  In  1  S  10'  it  is  aaid  that  Samuel 
'took  the  viai  (19)  of  nil,'  in  16*  God's  command  to 
Samuel  is  'till  thy  horn  (fSi)  with  oil.'  It  seems 
probable  that  honi  is  the  true  meaning,  as,  being 
dosed  at  the  tip,  it  could  easily  be  sealed  up  at 
the  other  end  and  carried  about.  Perfuuie  boxes 
(ef^jfi-p;)  ar;  Fpokcn  of  in  Is  3*  KV.  In  Van  Dyck's 
Arab,  tr.  they  ore  called  ItdnAjir,  the  common 
word  for  fimafl  pots  of  eartbouware  fur  carrying 
ointments.  In  Sit  2(i^  Mk  U»,  l.k  7"  'alabiiater 
box(HV  crasoj  of  ointment'  [AXifiaffrpcv)  in  men- 
tioned. The  ward  used  in  Arabic  is  kdri)rah, 
which  may  iiitaui  a  sinalt  vnse  or  iar  of  earthen- 
ware or  other  niHterial.  In  Syria  olive  oil  is  often 
kept  sealed  up  in  small  eartncn  jnrn.  The  word 
Atabaater*  though  originally  appLiud  to  vumm  miule 
of  that  substance,  Hci;niH  to  have  been  often  used 
for  a  vessel  containing  an  unguent  without  special 
roganl  \a  the  material  of  which  tt  was  made.  As 
the  ointment  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  very 
precious,  it  is  probable  that  the  vase  may  have 
been  alabaster.  Tlie  breaking  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  seal,  not  to  the  vase.  W.  Caiislaw. 

BOX  TREE  (•»•>)![;■  tlattish^,  XcrJnr.  Wffpot,  Aq. 
Th.  tfaairoi^^,  huxua,  pinua). — The  only  species  of 
box  found  in  Itible  lauds  is  Buxits  longi/olia,  Boiss., 
which  is  a  shrub  from  2  to  3  ft.  high.  It  does  not 
grow  south  of  Mt.  Cosaius,  and  it  is  unlikely 
pint  it  did  in  historical  times.  1 1  is  improbable  that 
it  was  at  all  familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  other  trees  alluded  to  in  the  three  passages  in 
-which  the  tiashshtir  is  mentioned  (Is  41'"  60",  Elk 
27";  were  familiar.  They  are  the  ctlar,  shi((ah  iRV 
acacia),  murttti,Jir,  oak,  j}inc\*.).  It  is  unlikely  that 
an  unfamiliar  and  insignificant  bush  would  be  aswj- 
eiat^d  with  tliCHC,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
myrtle,  the  eniblem  of  greenness  ami  tnunipb,  were 
nil  lordly  trues,  ond  familiar  to  those  who  heard  the 
prophecy.  It«  name  signillea  trectnesa  or  tall- 
nest,  which  indicatfii  that  it  also  was  a  stately 
tree.  Unfortunately,  philology  give«  us  no  help 
in  solving  the  iiu);st.iun,  >in  tlit^  word  teashshiir  bo* 
not  been  preserved  in  the  Arabic  The  old  Arab. 
VS  gives  sherftin,  which  is  one  name  for  the  wild 
form  of  Cttprcssrtt  sempervircna,  L.,  the  cynretx. 
This  is  a  stately  tree,  ana  everyway  fiuiuble-  There 
area  number  of  other  fine  evergreens  in  Itible  lands, 
as  the  Cilician  fipruct.  Abies  Cilirica,  Boios.  j  the 
Alpine  juniper,  Junipfrus  fxceUa,  L.  (Arab. 
litxAb) ;  tho  large-fruited  juniper,  J.  ntaerocarpa, 
Silith.  et  Sm.  ;  tho  plumfniited  juniper,  J. 
drujtaeea,  Lab.  ;  any  one  of  which  would  do  for 


tituhshHr.     It  is  useless  to  come  to  the  LXX  for 

light,  as  it  translates  the  word  in  one  paisagc  ^f ''-r^, 
the  vhite  poplar,  and  in  another  ni&fnn,  the  «rf'ir. 
The  ]KJ!tilivi;  dutcrmuiation  of  the  tree  i.s  hopeless. 
It  would  be  better  to  transliterate  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  algum,  and  call  it  the  tcasJinhur. 

G.  E.  Post. 
BOY.— See  Children. 

BOZEZ  (nb),  1  S  14^— A  steep  clitr  on  one  side 
of  the  Miclunojih  gorge  opposite  Kcneh.  It  seems 
to  l>e  the  northern  clttl,  a  remarkable  bastion 
uE  ruck  E.  of  Micbmash.  The  valley  is  precipitous, 
and  the  S.  cliff  is  in  shade  during  nmst  of  the  day, 
while  the  N.  is  exiK>sed  to  the  noonday  sun. 

C.  I!.  CONDETI. 

BOZKATH  (nss;).— A  town  of  .lu.lah,  Joa  I5» 
2  K  22',  in  the  plain  near  LochiBh  and  Kglon. 
Unknown. 

BOZRAH  (Tjyj  *a  fortification').— There  were 
several  places  of  ihiN  name,  and  the  eflbrt  tc 
identify  them  has  re.'^ulte<^  in  home  confusion.  In 
Smith's  Uktionartf  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1SU3.  the 
IctterprcHS  rules  out  Bosrah  in  /Tiiurdn  ;  yet  a 
picture  of  this  city  is  given  as  an  illustration 
of  Uoerali.  ilojmli  of  Edom  was  a  city  of  great 
antiquity  (Gn  36"=  1  Ch  1").  Ita  fate  is  identi- 
tied  with  that  of  Edom  (Is  34",  Jer  49'*,  Am 
I'*).  It  is  referred  to  again  in  Is  63',  and  prolwhly 
in  Mic  2'^  ElJiusein^,  7  miles  K.\V.  of  Tuj'iUh, 
tho  ancient  Tophel  (Dt  1M»  on  tho  main  road  N. 
from  Pctra,  suit«  tho  geographical  conditions;  hut 
tlie  ruins  are  insignificant.  Another  possible 
id  on  tifl  cation  is  Kv-xur  liusKair.  These  towers  lie 
about  15  miles  6.K.  of  DWxnx  {DhibCtn).  and  more 
probably  reprtwont  Bozer— ^p— '  in  the  wildiimcss,' 
the  city  of  refuge  (Dt  4"),  and  the  liezer  of  the 
Moabile  Stone.     (See.  however,  Bk/.KH) 

There  remains  the  question  of  Buzrah  in  Moub 
(.ler  48**),  Some  {e.g.  Uillmonn  on  l>eut.)  identify 
this  with  Bexer  j  but  the  great  city  Bvp-oA  esh- 
h'hdm  in  llaur^n  has  ol»o  many  advocntes.  Thia 
latter  is  certainly  the  Bosora  of  I  Mac  .■>»■  ^.  "The 
case  for  lioaraK  rests  chietly  on  tlie  i<lentili cation 
of  Uviin  cl-JcftUil,  15  miles  S.,  with  Bcth-K»mflL 
and  Kl-lfuriytK,  7  miles  E.,  with  Keriotli,  namod 
with  Bozrah  in  thiajiassago.  Betb-gamfll,  however, 
may  be  identical  with  Jemiil,  8  miles  K.  of  Dibon, 
while  Betb-rocon  is  almost  certainly  J/d'fu  S.W. 
of  Modeba.  It  is  aim  contended  that  Bozrah 
being  in  the  }flsh^'r,  Bofmh  is  too  far  north.  But 
Auhck  is  in  the  Mis1t/>r  ;  so  proUibly  was  Basrah, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  The  cities  of  &ioab,  'far  and 
near,'  are  incJuded  in  this  judgment  Bosrah  is 
inst  aliont  tlie  same  distance  from  Ncbo  as  el' 
Buseireh,  viz.  about  GO  milc%  and  it  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  io  the  hands  of  Monb  at  thai 
time.  ^V.  EwiNu. 

BRACELET  (i-o*.  .•ni'i't*.  "^.  ''"fP.  n^-i^).  —  The 
bracelet  ha-H  always  Wen  a  favourite  ornament  in 
the  East.  It  is  found  of  many  designs  :  plain  ring, 
lint  bond,  of  twistcil  wires,  interlinked  rings,  and 
connected  squares,  solid  or  perforated,  with  or 
without  pendants.  Bracelets  are  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  braM,  glass,  and  even  enaniP-lled 
earthenware.  While  highly  omamenliiJ.  tliey 
hail,  wlicn  in  the  j>o88e9sion  of  women,  the  further 
recommendation  of  liejng  inalienable :  not  to  be 
takim  hv  the  linsiband,  nor  sei/ed  for  his  debta- 

The  bracelet  of  Gn  SS"  is  in  KV  '  cord,'  referring 
probably  to  tho  cord  of  softly -twisted  wool  for  tlie 
tihephcrd's  head-dress.  The  bracelets  of  Ex  35°, 
KV  'brooches'  (unoriental),  were  moat  likely 
nose-rings. 

The  bracelet  appears,  together  with  the  crown,  as 
one  of  the  royal  insignia  in  2  S  1".     It  is  probable 


tliiit  in  2  K  11''  alao  we  ought,  witli  W'ellhausea 
and  W.K.SiiiithfOr/t**.  311  n. J,  to  rcail  'bracelets' 
(nni'x.1)  for  'budtimony'  (rn;ifl).      <J.  M.  Mackih. 

BRAG.— .Tlh  1C>  'Ho  Vaggwl  (orfi-.  RV  'he 
said'i  tbat  lie  would  biim  up  my  borders';  Sir  U 
(beftding) '  Brag  Dot  of  thy  wealth  ' ;  2  Mac  iP  '  he 
noiliing  at  alt  ceased  from  hia  bra£:guig '  {dyipbrxia,. 
RV  *rude  insolence');  and  15"  'with  prond 
brags'  (/nrya\a.L'Xijae,  H0  HV|.  This  is  protiftlily 
one  of  ttie  undignifit^d  words  in  the  A p'>cri/p&a  of 
1611,  of  which  Srt.;rivfner  coniplm'ns.  '  Fvert  when 
their  pre^lewMSor  (ilio  Bwhopa' Bihli;)  seta  ttium  a 
bettor  example,  they  resort  to  undignified,  mean, 
almost  vulgar  worils  and  phrases;  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  convey  to  the  reaiier's  mind  the  pabi- 
ful  impre^iun  of  hariug  dihunragcd  tlio  im|Kjrt- 
ante  of  their  own  work,  or  of  having  imperfectly 
realiHod  the  truth  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  nil 
18  worth  doing  well ' — Introd.  to  Camb.  Paragraph 
Jtihie,  p.  Ixv*.  The  word  is  atill  in  use,  and  fitill 
somewliat  undignitie^t.  J.  Hastikqs. 

BRAMBLE.— See  Thorns  a»d  Thistles. 

BRAN.— Id  Bar  6*  'The  women  .  .  .  bom  bran 
fur  pt:ilunie'  (ri  wirvpa).     ijuu  PKllf'CMR. 

BRANCH  is  Uie  tr.  in  OT  of  a  variety  of  Tleb. 

word»,  of  wliich  tlio«e  that  chiefly  concern  un  are 
— i.  rrr\c\  (from  "Cj  'trim'  or  'pnino'),  used  of  tlio 
branch  of  a  grajw  vine,  Nn  13=*,  Ezk  15',  ami 
figuratively  of  Israel  in  Nah  2".  It  is  this  term 
that  is  employed  in  Kzk  8",  where  the  words,  *  They 
put  the  branch  to  their  nose,'  apparently  deacrilie 
some  ceremony  connected  with  sun  -  worship. 
Ltttio,  however,  U  known  with  oertAjnty  regard- 
ing the  custom  referred  to,  even  if  the  text  in  not 
oomipt.  (See  commentaries  of  Smeud  and  of  A.  B. 
Davidson,  ad  toe.)  The  tumie  word  also  occurs  in 
the  phrase  iin^;  'strange  slips,'  of  la  IV.  Sec 
Adokis.  2.  np^S%  lit.  'sucker  Job  14',  uswi  of 
Israel  under  the  Hgnre  of  a  cedar  I-lzk  IT^,  an  olive 
H(W  U*,  a  vine  Pa  8i}=>  (KV  'HhrKit'),  of  the  wickeii 
under  the  li^iro  of  a  tree  Job  8^"  { K V  '  shoot ')  IS". 
Vigorous,  widely- Bpreft<i in g  branchee  are  a  symbol 
of  prosperity  (ot.  Vs  37",  whoro  Uio  wicked  man  ia 
spoken  of  as  'spreading  liimaelf  like  a  green  tree 
in  its  native  soif'l.  3.  n?3  Job  15",  properly  '  palm- 
branch'  as  in  RV  of  Is  9^*  19",  where  'luilm- 
branch'  and  'rush*  are  parallel  respectively  to 
'head'  and  'tail.'  the  nners  and  the  rabble  (cf. 
Del.  ati  litr.}.  4.  yfj,  lit.  a  Uttlu  fresh  green  twig, 
as  in  Is  11'  00*\  Dn  II'.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
ode  on  the  king  of  Babylon,  Is  H",  where  the 
wordK  '  an  abominable  branch '  {z^  -a})  apparently 
deNi;;uate  a  useless  shoot  cut  off  aud  left  to  rot  (ci. 
Jn  is*  i3\-^0Ti  l^it  ui«  r6  K\^tia  ttal  i^r}pd>'Oi],  '  he  is 
cast  fortn  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  ').  5.  npy. 
The  chief  interest  of  tluM  t«rtn  lies  in  its  employ- 
ment in  McK-iifLnic  prciiihecieR.    Instead  of  '  branch,' 


paanage  where  n^y  occurs  with  &  Messianic  refer* 
ence,  Is  4',  it  has  manifestly  no  personal  sense. 
'The  rj>rint7  of  J",  the  Gwl-given  fruit«  of  the 
earth,  are  the  tnie  glory  uf  the  renmant  of  Inniel, 
the  best  of  blessings,  beuause  they  coiue  straight 
from  heaven,  and  are  the  true  basis  uf  a  peaceful 
and  (Jod-fearing  life'  (W.  R.  Smith,  ProphHa  %>/ 
larad,  320).  The  language  both  uf  Is  -P  and  of  11' 
seems  to  underlie  Jeremiah's  reference  to  tlte 
Messianic  king  as  the  'Righteous  tiraurh*  (n^y 
pTj)  or  '  lirancii  of  Uighteousnesw'  (tb"!?  ajy),  Jer 
23*33".  rej^f  renches,  hnaltv,  the  rank  of  a  per&oniil 
name  of  the  Messiah  In  /co  3*  fii^  'my  Servant 
the  Branch,' '  the  man  who«e  name  w  the  Branch.' 


6.  nji7  )!i  used  npeatodly  by  I*  of  the  '  branches'  of 
the  golden  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex  25^ 
37"  eU-. 

In  NT  four  Or.  words  are  tr.  '  branch.'  1. 
pttXor,  Jn  12"  (cf,  1  Mao  13=')-  Palm  Sunday  is 
called  in  the  (Ireek  Church  ^  KvptaK^  r2'¥  fiatiav.  3. 
K\6.6ot,  Mt  IS*"  Bte.,  used  figuratively  of  descend- 
ants, e.g.  of  Israel  as  the  '  natural  branches,' 
Ko  iii*.l7.iR.iB.ii  (cf.  Sir  23«  40").  3.  A^^ia,  used 
e-specially  of  a  vine-branch,  Jn  LV"*,  where  Christ 
is  the  vine  and  His  disciples  arc  the  branches.  4. 
(TTf^dt,  Mk  IP,  a  &■»'  Xry.  It  is  renmrkalde  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  in  dewribing  <lesus' 
trioniphat  entry  into  Jerus.,  each  n«e  a  ditlerent 
word  for  '  branch,'  namely,  xXdJoi,  ^rij^tir,  and  /ilaJtov 
respectively.  J.  A.  SELitiK. 

BRAND.— 1.  Zee  3>  'a  b.  plucked  out  of  the 
fire '  ("I'M  '{id,  perhniKi  orig.  a  bent  stick  used  to 
stir  the  fire.  Oxf.  Hch.  Lex,  ;  tr^  '  firebrand,'  Is  7* 
'  these  two  tailit  [i.e.  stumps]  of  nniuking  fire- 
hrrrnds' ;  and  Am  4"  '  a  firebrand' [RV  •  brand,'  to 
keep  up  connexion  with  Zee]  plucked  out  of  the 
burning').  2.  Jg  15*  '  when  he  hnt^i  set  the  brands 
on  fire  (I's'?,  tr**  '  tirobrand '  15').  Samson's  '  lire- 
brand*  was  n  stick  of  wood  wrapped  with  some 
absorbent  mnturial  and  saturated  with  oil  (Moore, 
Judg€9,  p.  341].  It  is  the  same  Ueb.  word  that 
is  need  of  the  'lamps'  (UV  'torches'),  which 
Gideon's  men  carried  in  their  pitchers,  Jg  7'". 
The  name  of  Deborah's  husband,  Lappidoth  (Jg4*), 
is  a  plu.  of  the  Mime  word.  See  l*AMP.  For 
Branding,  see  Cnisii^  axd  PONiKiiJtiKNTS. 

J.  Hastings. 

BRASS  (Tvs(n),  xa\<t£t). — Brass  ia  composed,  of 
copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the  former 
\*i  l  of  the  hitler.  The  word  is  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Bible,  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  any  in- 
stance it  means  the  alloy  just  descriW-d,  as  bra«s  is 
very  rarely  found  amungst  therenminsof  earlvcitles; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  weapons  and  implements 
of  copper  and  bronze  are  abundant,  ansociated  witli 
those  of  stone  and,  less  frequently,  of  iron.  Tlio 
expression  in  Dt  8'  'a  land  .  .  .  ont  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  dig  bras*,'  shows  that  the  word  was 
used  for  copper.  That  the  latter  was  worked 
largely  in  Arabia  Petriea  is  well  knomi  (see  MiNLS, 
MlNlXG).  The  abundance  of  bronze,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  amongst  tlio  early  aatious 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe  is  tlie  more  remarkable 
as  tin  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  its  value  in  giving 
hardneHti  and  other  qualities  to  copiier  was  dis* 
covered  more  than  2(HX>  years  li.C.  Thus  knives, 
hatchets,  hrunmers,  spears,  and  other  artit'le;^,  both  of 
copper  and  of  bronze,  have  been  discovered  amongst 
iherainsof  Chaldaradating  back  to  about  n.c.'.?.^0.' 
The  use  of  cop£jor,  bronze,  aud  other  met-ats  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  the  Exodus, 
and  they  appear  to  havo  understood  the  art  both 
of  hardening  bronze  and  of  making  it  fiexiblo  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  us.+  The  art  rif  making;  bronco 
ia  clearly  referred  to  by  Homer  in  his  description  of 
the  fashioning  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  Vulcan 
(//.  xTJii.  474,  where  copper  and  tin  [KaevlT^sm} 
are  both  melted  in  the  furnace)  j  and  amongst 
the  ruina  of  Troy,  brought  to  li^ht  by  the  memor- 
able lulK>urs  of  St:bliemann,  battle-axes,  lanws, 
knives,  nrrow-heftds,  and  variims  omamenta  Ixith 
of  copper  and  of  bronze,  were  discovered,  together 
with  the  moulds  of  mica-Bcbist  aud  sandstone  in 
which  some  of  these  weapons  were  cast.;  Copptr 
and  bronze  celts  have  been  discovered  by  di  Ceanola 

•  R*\*llnM>n  Anc  Mtmar.  L  00  (cd.  137&X 

t  Wilkiu«oD.  AM.  Sg9S.  iii.  8*1,  263:  Pcrrot  and  Chiplea, 
nUi.  A  ne.  Egnp.  Art,  iL  878  {1683)b  &*ftr»  oondilere  thai  wben 
the  «irli«rt  books  of  OT  wen  wiitlen.  ffoW,  »l]ver,  irnn,  tin.  l«nl. 
braM,  kiid  tu^iiQM  WCT«  known  ;  Ana.  Bronx*  Imjil^mtt^'s,  p.  C. 

I  UclilicniiLnn.  Ilkt.  vil  433-486  :  7n»jix,  p.  lUU.  Troy  WM 
c(tj>tured  bjr  Iho  Oreoks  khout  S.O.  llSt. 
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in  Cypmi  amongst  the  remsins  of  Diccnician 
nottlemt,"  and  Ihcy  aro  abundant  in  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  assocint'Cd  with  remains  of  pre-histono 
nian. 

ItiBLE  Rkfkkknces.— In  the  Bihlo  'brass' (i.e. 
copper  or  bronze)  is  referred  to  both  nrtually  and 
HViDlxilirnlly  ;  and  it  nmy  bt:  denirablu  tu  oousidei 
lliu  i>iwHagtHi  und«r  theM  two  heads — 

iA)  Artuni.~i.  In  (Jn  4^TubaI-cain  isdejicribod 
as  the  '  forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  brass 
and  iron,'  ItVm  '  copper  and  iron.'  This  is  the 
cAtliait  reconl  of  the  use  of  these  metals.  Some 
doubt  has  bc«n  thrown  by  Evans  on  tho  word  iron, 
and  be  suggests  that  it  tias  been  introduced  at  a 
later  periwTduring  traniM-Tiption,  and  tliat  it  does 
not  n«c«;aiuirily  Ixtlong  tothe  age  in  which Tuba.l-cain 
lived.t  2.  In  Ex  Ss''*  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTering 
overlaid  with  brasti  ;  alMO  tlie  liiver  aiul  vei^MeU  of 
brofts.  The  broiw of  the  ofTuring  v-at  7U  talents  and 
2400  shekels  (v.").  3.  In  Nu  21*  Moses  makes  » 
serpent  of  brus,  and  sets  it  upon  a  standard.  4. 
Dt  8^ '  A  land  whoM  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whojse  hills  thou  mayest  dig  bra-^s'  t  (cupper).  S.  In 
1  S  17*(iulintli  of  (xatb  clad  in  armour  of  brass. 
6.  In  2  S  8*  Khi^  David  took  'cxceciling  much 
braiui'  from  Itt-tiih  and  from  llerothai,  rities  of 
Hadodezer.  7.  In  I  K  V*  Hiram  of  Tvro  'a 
worker  in  bnuw.'  8.  In  2  K  2*"",  Jer  S2"  tho 
bracen  vesBole  and  pillars  of  the  honee  of  the  Lord 
broken  and  carried  away  by  the  Chaldeeans.  9.  In 
I  Ch  le"  'Cymbals  of  brass.'  10.  In  Job  'is'-a 
'  Uraas  (iiopper)  ia  molten  out  of  stone.'  11.  In  Mt 
10*  *l*rovide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in 
your  purseH."     12.  In  Rev  9*"  •  Idols  of  bnuw.' 

(B)  SytnboticnI. — 1.  {Dficzlinij  h/rnt  and  drought) 
IH  28"  '  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass.*  2.  [Strength,  raiit^ance)  Job  U''  'Is  my 
Hesh  of  broM*?  *  his  (bohcmoth'sg)  bones  are  oa 
tubes  of  brass,'  Job  40"  RV ;  he  (leviathan  ;|; 
'conntethbrassasrotten  wood,' Job ^l''.  Z.{Poicer] 
I'n  107"  *  He  hath  broken  Uie  gritoH  of  brass': 
la  -lo' '  I  will  bretik  in  pi«c«ti  the  doors  of  brasa. 
4.  (AVAnMj)  In  d(»"  '  For  wood  (I  will  bring)  brwa.' 
a.  {Briliuinct/)  Dn  2"  'His  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass' (Ncbucbadrcxzar'a  image) ;  Dn  10* 'HU feet 
like  in  colonr  to  burnished  brass'  (Daniel'svision) ; 
aljto  livv  V\  6.  [One  dattilutr.  of  ior*]  I  Co  13* 
*  Sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal,"  RV. 

E.  Hull. 

BRAVERY.— Althongh  b.  is  used  in  the  modem 
soawi  of  courage  as  earl^'  as  in  any  other,  it  hod 
two  other  meanings  which  have  now  hvtm  lost. 
1.  Connected  probably  with  '  brag'  etymologically, 
it  expressed  boaatinff,  aa  'No  Man  is  an  Atliciat, 
however  ho  jirctcnd  it,  and  fwrvo  the  Company 
with  his  Braveries '^Dunne  (1031);  and  cup.  a 
militarj'  ilifiplay,  na  'The  whole  Camiw  (not  i>er- 
ceiviag  that  tliis  was  but  a  bravery)  lleil  amaine  ' — 
Raleigli  (laU),  Hist,  of  World,  lii.  93.  3.  It  ex- 
presseil  shlendonr,  often  po-iiing  into  ostentation 
(BO  still  loi'idly),  as  'The  bmverie  of  this  world 
.  .  .  likcnLMl  is  to  Howre  of  groaac ' — T«Mer(1573). 
Thiit  Is  the  meaning  of  b,  in  Is  3'"  'the  \y.  of  their 
tiukJiug  urnitmcnta '  (n*}^>;n  Auier.  KV  'beauty']. 
Qt,  Shoks.  Tamitiff  of  Shrew,  iv.  iit.  6' — 

*  With  leufa  vid  tans  uul  double  changs  of  brmvery.' 

Bravely  occurs  Jth  10*  *  (Jndith)  decked  herself 
bravely  (^«aX\b>irf(raro  f^Mpa)  to  allure  the  eyes  of 
aJl  men  that  should  see  her'  It  is  the  ^i:iierul 
sense  of  'finely,'  '  handsomely.'  Cf.  Celia's  lesilng 
words  in  Aa  you  tihi  Jt,  ui.  iv.  43 :  '  O,  that's  u 

*  BroDie  wu  alio  ufed  by  the  rh«oldAiu  tor  worlu  of  art  (n 
Terr  early  lirnc*;  Perrot  aod  Ohipio,  Oiti.  ^  Art  in  fihxniela 
»rtd  CypruM.  li.  1!  (ISSSX 

I  Ane.  Bf<TiU«  Imp.  fp^  5,  B;  se«  abo  WUklxiKn,  jIiml  Sgwpt- 
ill.  241. 

I  fcrrot  nnil  Cliiples,  gttpra  dt.  U.  378. 

I  BlppopotuniM.  I  Crooodne. 


brave  man  I  he  writes  b.  veraeA,  speaks  h.  words, 
swears  b.  oatli»,  and  breaks  them  bravely* ;  and 
Soot,  'braw,'  '  brawly.'  J.  Ha>)TINOS. 

BRAWLER.— To  brawl  in  its  earliest  use,  and 
tiJl   the   l>cg.   of  the   lith   cent.,   was  simply  to 

auorrel  or  tight  (without  the  '  noisily  and  in- 
ecently '  of  Johnson);  and  this  seems  to  bo  the 
meaning  in  AV.  Brawl  ;ls  fulvtt.  occurs  Sir  27'* 
'  their  brawls  nmko  one  stop  his  ears'  iMx^'  ^'^^ 
'Htrife').  BrawHn^a.sflii>Mt.  Sir31°:asailj.  W21* 
25"  *a  b.  (UV  'contentious')  woman'  (c*)."]?  "f^. 
tr*  'eontontioua  woman'  27**;  cf.  ' conteutiotu 
man '  '2&*).  Brawler  occurs  in  AV  I  Ti  3»,  Tit  3» 
(Cr.  Sfiaxot,  KV  'coDtentions').  KV  gi%'e»  '  braw- 
ler' for  AV  'given  to  wine'  I  Ti  3*.  Tit  V  (Gr. 
wiip<3i>oi,  KVm  'quarrelsome  over  wine'). 

J.  HASTINCa. 

BRAY.— There  are  two  distiDct  words,  and  both 
ooyur. 

1,  To  make  a  harsh  ery,  once  used  of  hor^es 
and  other  animals  |cf.  Job  30^  '  Anmng  tliu 
bushes  they  bray,'  spoken  of  Job's  mockers  who 
are  '  dogs  of  the  flook,'  and  Ps  42'  (icnevn  Bible, 
'  As  the  liart  brayeth  for  the  rivers  of  water,' 
retAincd  in  AVm),  now  uitrd  only  of  the  ass :  Job 
U*  '  Doth  tho  wild  ass  b.  wlien  ho  liath  grasa  V 

2.  To  beat  small,  to  nound,  atill  in  n«o  but  freti. 
(if  not  always)  with  rcr.  to  its  (only)  occurrenco  in 
AV,  Pr  27",  which  is  Coverdolcs  tr»  (1335) 
'Though  thou  shonldest  bray  a  foole  with  a 
nestell  in  a  mort-cr  like  otemeoll,  yet  wil  not  his 
(ooli»linc8se  go  frotu  him.'  Cf.  Stubbed  (15S.^}, 
•  The  word  of  (Jod  is  not  preached  vnto  them,  and 
as  it  were  braiwl,  punned,  interpreted,  and  ex- 
pounded.' J.  Hasti.nos. 

BRAZEN  6EA.-Sce  Sea.  BRAZEN  SERPENT. 

— See  SEitPENT. 

BREACH,— A  b.  mav  be  cither  (1)  the  breaking 
itself,  or  (2)  the  result  of  the  breaking,  i,  Nn 
14**  'Ye  shall  know  my  h.  of  promise'  (^fun,  KV 
'alienation,'  RVm  'revoking  of  my  nromise'); 
2  S  6*  *  the  Lord  had  made  a  b.  npon  Lzznh  '  (ryf 
pirf?,  RV  'hod  broken  forth,'  cf.  Gn  38») ;  Job 
16'*  '  llo  brcaketh  me  with  b.  npon  b.'  (ftt'.rAf).  2. 
A  place  that  is  broken,  as  Is  30^,  *  a  h.  ready  to 
fair  (prr«) ;  Lv  24^"  '  R.  for  K,  eye  for  eye.  to*ith 
for  t^mlh  {''■^  sfuihher)  -.  or  the  gnp  that  in  tliua 
maile  (the  mod.  use),  as  Am  4*  'Ye  shall  go  oat 
at  the  b*",  every  one  straight  before  her '  ( /-wrc^) ; 
Jg  r>''  '  Asher  continue<l  on  the  seashore,  and 
abode  in  his  b** '  (pip  wii;>/irrt?,  RV  'creeks,'  i.e. 
gapa  in  the  shore,  Vulg.  pvrttts,  Wyclif  '  havens' ; 
the  Hub,  word  occurs  only  here,  sec  -Mooro  in  loe.)  ; 
\m  2"  '  thy  b.  \ahlbher)  is  great  like  the  sea,  who 
eon  heal  tlieeT'    For  B.  of  Covenant  we  Crtmfx 

J.  Hastings. 

BREAD  (&i;S  tfh«m,  iprtK).—\.  A  wonl  nsed  in  the 
Bible  in  several  Mcnses — 

1.  As  fond  In  ^nenU.  o(  anlTnals,  am  Job  24^  and  It  AS* ;  or  ol 
mau,  uOn3»,  wlitrv  Lb«  word  Is  Rnt  UKd.  ife-ettIiK)(iU  iT". 
Job  3331  etc  In  tb«  lense  oT  soUd  food  m  op|>oaed  to  drink, 
!*■  IO4U.  la  Lb«  KBK  of  the  bare  neoeasarY  HwUtiuion  ul  Itfa 
It  la  used  In  U  3Sm,  kk  C3»,  and  In  tha  Lord*!  pMycr  (T).  Sm 
also  1  K  tf". 

i.  The  kind  of  rood  whkh  oomea  forth  trncn  th«  Mrth, 
4reK«table  lood,  aa  (n  Job  i&\  la  IKP*.  and  fiSl*.  <»iitra>tcd  wiUi 
bAMor  or  fl»h  In  I  K  17*. 

3.  LttiLin  b  used  aa  the  Dame  of  the  ralneulou*  food  who(» 
with  thi>  Urtu'litM  WHefed  In  thswlldemca.  Ex  10^  «,  railed  ln> 
lertti^I.ilivclv  'tnamia'or  'what'f'brvadotheatYfi.'lu  I'd  106*>. 
lo  Nil  Hi  niU  br«Ad  la  oa]1«d  ^ilitl,  'mean  or  Incitrniflt^ant' 

4.  Tlieilaple  load  uf  a  uaUoa  ucalt«(ll>bu' tloll  ulb.'lLvSSK, 
Exk  4t0),  ae  thn  lUy  (nupport)  c(  b.  (la.  V).  Hence  famine  la  llia 
brcaUnff  of  tho  itaJTol  D.,and  !•  t.vT^Bed  br  the  aellliie  of  breu-l 
hj  wcii^t,  Lv  «flM,  Kf.k  410.  tjuirts  which  are  proauoUie  of 
b..atului  are  csllncl  Land*  of  b.,  m  Etf]-pt  (tin  4l^>  and  Babrhm 
(1e  3(V').  whaa«  (vitlllty  In  jirodiicaiie  com  la  raeuUoned  tjr 
Derodotui,  I.  IDS.  Abnndanoe  of  food  la  OkUed  '  fulneaa  of  b.,* 
M  Often  a  anar*  to  mankind,  ai  It  was  to  Bodom  (Bak  1S*>; 
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micbanabuDdMicelaiiroiiiWMlto  Astii-ru  [al(m9o(b.(0u  iV^X 
Pftnon*]  porenj.-  la  deacfibwl  u  want  of  b.  <Id  .'lU*.  La.  l",  i*). 
Such  iKiveitf  cttf  be  *  puoUuiient,  a>  in  Iho  cune  pronouu^-i] 
on  the  (Incenduita  of  Jo&b  n  S  S^>  and  Eli  ll  S  &!>}.  or  on  the 
Wicked  io  gflDcnl  (Job  ET^'x  but  iiuty  \k  auc  to  ujisfDrtunc, 
tut  orllDe  (Go  0").  The  pKtliuift,  honcTcr,  never  tound  tfae 
diUdno  or  the  ri|rtit«o\ii  in  thva  plight  (1^  97").  Th«  poor  ar« 
doKsihtd  U  '  wsoderiDg  ft>r  b.'  (Job  1&^),  AbOUoenoii  from  b. 
I1U7  be  Uie  token  o(  k  vow,  u  iu  the  c«m  oI  DftvidaS  33B)  ;  ilwI 
the  uoetieliia  of  John  Uie  B&pUst  la  e:q»r>.inid  by  Ohrlat  bj- 
Um  phtttM  '  DdUter  eatlnr  b.  nor  drioklor  wine '  (Lk  f^. 

S.  Th«  hutttr  prep^redfood  otTerHl  to  a  ftnLQgvr  or  wttyfarvr 
Id  token  Oit  wnAooiBC  ftnd  boapiulitj  la  eallod  b.,  da  in  Gc  14'^ 
IS*.  Bo  JoMph  hMJfl  hia  mrviLnu  '  act  on  b.'  for  fala  brHhren 
(OolS'i);  aniJ  the  witch  ol  Koilor  tbua  ent«Ttiiln«d  Sku) 
(1  8  SStti.  ycr  wuit  of  ihia  hoifpiulitj,  the  SuocoUiitM  were 
punbbta  br  tihlcon  (Js  b^*J,  aud  the  AnuuonJtea  Mid  MoAbitw 
wrreoududcd  fron  ttio  ooniifreg.  ol  lar.(Dt  S3«,  Neh  i:i^.  Sucb 
bospitalitgr  WM  cusUMa&r;  unoBff  tbe  Itedawio  (la  il^*i,  u  ^11 
trAvdlan  liAve  tertllled  from  Sinubat  (RP  vi.  131}  to  DooRhly 
(AraMa  J}t»eria,  ISHA).  Our  Lord  bode  Ub  apoiUes  not  l« 
tAke  bread  with  them,  but  to  partake  of  boapltalitf  oo  their 
tniwEaRary  Jonniej-a  (Lk  9>}.  On  nich  ocMoioiia  the  bunt 
Ijrfaks  the  b.  for  hli  jniMtJa;  ao  Christ  did  for  the  multitude 
Wliom  llo  fed  bj-  mir«:Te  (Mt  li'V  etc),  and  for  Ills  dUcipliii  at 
the  Loat  8uct|}«r  (Lk  £S"  etc.],  8o  St.  I'aul  acted  at  host  to  bti 
ahipmotos  aurinf;  Ibc  atorm  <Ao  ST^^).  Btcakinf  ol  b.  became 
Uic  carlv  iiAinc  of  the  communion  feaat  of  the  prunttlre  Oborch 
(Ac  S*i-'*l  SO-',  ICo  1014  iitX).  The  breaking  hm  apodal  rele- 
YiAcy  to  the  oomntoD  form  ol  tlic  Jewish  bread. 

01  B.  waa  tbe  naovt  ounvcnicnt  fonn  in  which  to  f^ve  food  to 
th»  poor ;  bciiM  iclvln^  (liieralljr  breaking)  b.  to  the  huninT  la  a 
oommon  rvprciuion  for  the  dispensisjT  of  charity  (I'r  SSV,  |>  ha', 
EA  1&''->"J.  To  withhold  thifl  wu  a  crime  (Job  es^.  In  the 
jiidzment  chapter  of  the  K|nT>  Uk.  at  tbe  Dead  (cxx«.  I.  SS)  ll 
la  laid  ol  tbe  nfhtaoiu  nua  tlial  he  hai  (rtTen  b.  to  the  bunifry  ; 
and  thU  claim  la  oooasiomalljr  found  in  funeral  InacnpUoiu 
(/f/*  IL  14).  In  Pa  1S2>9  Ood  promlaca  to  ttXMy  the  poor  of  UU 
|ioop1e  with  br<-&>l. 

T.  B.  DiAilc  froDi  com.  beliiff  dry  and  porubte.  waa  tbe  beat 
food  for  a  Journey.  With  It  lufar  waa  victualled  for  her  return 
to  Itopt  (On  SI*'),  and  Saul  When  In  acarch  of  the  loft  aases 
(I  S  «>)i  Tno  aib«anltM Impoaed on  Joahua b>-  ahowiim  Ihat  their 
bread  bod  becotno  drv  and  crumbled.  Nii^d  aipiifln  n 
cruRib,  and  the  ni^uaim  ntm  orumba  rath«T  than  mould- 

tiointa.  LXX,  bowavor,  Rindcn  it  liftfnit.  aa  alio  Thcud.  and 
Elinehl  (Joa  D^ 

S.  B.  wu  uacd  to  aJil  In  eating  Kift  fwid,  ao  Jacob  t*\i:  Bwii 
l>.  with  bb  poUoga  (On  2.''^],  and  lt«bokah  prerpared  b.  for 
Inac'H  aavoury  meat  (On  27'").  Tbe  •irdu.ar  ji»cn  bj  out  Lord 
to  Judaa  vraa  prohaliljr  a  sop  ol  bread. 

ii.  Ttie  materiaU  of  winch  bread  was  made  were 
bnrlev.  wheat,  e.\>e\t,  niLllet,  and  lentUea.  [See 
ortifiuH  under  these  lilies.) 

The  bpHt  hrend  Man  made  of  wheat,  .i?i:i  {<^n  30**), 
which  wlieit  ground  was  called  n^p  or  meal  {Jg  6"*, 

1  S  r«,  I  K  -t"  17'"  ").  In  Effypt  wheat  waa  called 
hi  or  tta  ;  when  ^:rowinK  it  was  called  fcctti,  and 
when  ciiL  and  wmnowud  khakJta.  Suvural  kmds 
were  grown,  the  common  [Triticjim  vuttfart)  and 
Uie  nuinj-eared  [T.  compoxitum),  which  Nimrtimiifi 
baa  seven  earri  on  a  stalk  {On  41'].  Two  kind^t 
arc  di8tiii;,Tiisli(Kl  bj*  Jewi.<»h  authors,  tbe  iijjlit- 
ooloured  and  the  dark  (Pcah  2*"*i  i»OQ  aliso  TrU- 
iram,  Lami  of  isniel,  684).  The  word  for  on  ear 
of  com.  ri^lt.  in  the  Ephraimite  dialect  was  pro- 
noiincetl  tihhiActh  (Jg  12*);  in  rabbiuieal  wriungs 
thihftotf.fh  shunt  is  tmed  for  ^}>;ilopa  or  wild  oat«, 
and  sthxplum  for  anuther  kind  <»f  oats,  wliicih  are 
not  mi^ntiiinpii  in  tliij  llible.  When  full  hut  nuL 
quite  rij«.  these  ears  were  often  roasted  or  boiled, 
the  'parched  com '  of  the  Dible  (Lv  23'*,  1  S  17", 

2  S  li^),  and  called  by  tlio  Arabs /tiniX-  (ttee  al&o 
2  K  4*'),  the  best  cars  for  thf  purpose  beins  grown 
in  highly  cultivated  ganlen-land  (Lv  2'*,  Tar^.  Ibn 
G'anach).  The  word  hittnh  in  the  ftin;;ulur  unnully 
menns  the  cereal  as  };:rowinj;,  and  la  u»ud  in  the 
pluml  (orthccut  and  winnnwe'lffrai'i-  UwnsBOwn 
either  broadcast  (Mt  13*)  or  in  rowa,  ntl?  (le  2S''*), 
translated  'principal'  in  AV.  The  wheat  hnr\'cst 
was  usuAlly  in  Mav,  and  the  cmin  was  reaped  with 
a  «ckle,  w  in  Ejrypt  (Ut  US*,  Joel  3".  Kev  14"),  and 
Iwund  in  sheaves,  or  cut  off  sliort  by  the  ears  in 
tbe  Picenian  mode  (Job  24** :  see  Varro,  rh  re 
rvHica,  i.  W)),  or  puJle*!  tiit  by  the  arrn  (Is  17', 
Bee  ab»  Pioh,  4.  Iu,  and  Mauudrell's /owra^y,  p. 
144).  The  aheaves,  called  O'e^c  from  being  bound 
<Gn  37',  Vs  12(i"),  or  D-n^j  (Itu  2'«K  or  C"!;i;  (l.v 
23",    Dt   24'^    Bu   2'-'«.    Job   24"')    from    l>ein« 


collected  in  bundles,  were  piled  in  heaps  (b*i} 
Ex  22*,  Jg  15^),  and  were  carted  to  the  lhr«ithin^'- 
tIi>or(Am2i^;  »c«AGRrcui.TU'RK),alIaL,  well-Ievellud 
surface  in  a  high  pbtce,  cxputted  to  the  wind, 
preferably  the  S.  or  S.K.  wind  from  the  wilderneeiii, 
und  tliereforo  dry.  Such  threahing-tloora  were 
permanent  landmarks  (Gn  50  "•  ",  2  S  24"-  "),  on 
which  the  CTain  weis  trampled  by  oxeu,  or  run 
over  by  a  hnru^  (Is  28*^),  marag,  or  sledge  (U 
41",  2  S  24^,  1  Ch  21^).  called  mtnertj  at  the 
present  da^'.  Gideon.  b«iiiu  afraid  to  go  to  a 
public  thrcsbing-lloor,  buat  hia  grain  with  a  Hail  in 
private  (.ly;  6"J.  Tlie  com,  winnowed  witli  a  fork 
and  fliovul  ur  fnu,  was  cfillected  and  xtured  in  a 
cache,  or  underproimd  chamber,  or  dry  well  with 
clay  walls  (2  S  17'*,  Jer  41"),  or  in  an  inner 
room.  Thomsou  (Land  and  Book,  i.  00)  speak.i  of 
these  uiidur^round  rcceiitacles  as  specially  useful 
in  protecting  tbe  grain  from  ants.  ll  is  re- 
uiarkuble  that  tht^re  in  m>  rcfcrunre  to  thesa 
grain  cisterns  in  the  Mixhna.  Hams  or  CTan- 
ahfs  wera  alBo  n8e<i  (Job  3»",  Mt  13*  Lk  3" 
12").  Thii  lirot  sheaf  cut  waa  presented  oe  a  wave 
flhcnf  JKjfore  the  Lord  (Lv  23"),  and  sometimes 
decorate*!  with  lilies  and  other  flowere  (Ca  1'.  See 
for  similar  ceremonies  >'razer,  Gofden  livugK,  L 
334).  There  were  several  qualities  of  ^\beab;  that 
of  Minnith  licing  esteemed  the  b&st  lEzk  27'"). 
raunu^,  given  aa  a  placB-name  in  AV,  im  rendert-nl 
caasia  in  tlie  LXX  and  millet  in  the  Pe*tbittn.  but 
is  left  tuilranslated  in  RV.  It  was  prob.  Hume  kind 
of  aromatic  or  spice.  Miihiuacili  and  Z/mOVh 
were  also  famouii  for  wbunt,  o-s  wod  'Ephrajin, 
wticrc  tlie  straw  grew  ho  long  that  the  proverb 
*  bringiuK  straw  to  'Ephrajin'=:'  bringing  foala  to 
Nuwciislle'  {Mtnak.  85.  a.  5).  The  meal  urwI  in 
theulferings  ia  called  n^r,  or  iinelv  ground  (Kx  2&*, 
Lv  2*.  Nu  7"  etc.),  to  distingniKli  it  from  the  n;^ 
or  ordinary  meal.  The  best  is  ralkil  l»r.t-:b  hilioth 
hit(iik,  'fat  of  kidneys  of  wlioat'  (lit  32'*).  This 
line  Hour  was  the  food  of  the  wealthy  (1  K  4^, 
2  K  7'.  Ezk  16"- '»,  Rev  18"). 

Another  material  used  in  making  bread  waa  p^ 
(Ezk  4*),  which  isi  the  Arab,  dukhnn.  This  was  a 
siiudler  grain,  probably  dhurah  {Soitihum  tndfjnrc), 
which  is  cxlensively  grown  in  Uible  lands,  and  used 
as  a  food-BtulF  by  the  pea.sanlry.  It  ia  the  cliiirf 
cereal  of  the  pour  in  Arabia;  but  dhurah  bread 
ia  not  generally  relishc*!  by  Europeans. 

0795  "''  "1"-"'^  {Trilir.um  spctta)  i*  another  coarne 
grain,  witli  coar^  strong  straw  and  prickly  liisada, 
oftdu  (town  on  the  borders  of  Wriey  fiyblB  to  cnulow 
them  {Is  28*).  See  Surenliusiu»  [Mishiah,  Kilaim 
Artist,  i.  121).  The  grains  of  e]>elt  do  not  easily 
separate  from  the  htisl;  when  ruobed  ia  the  liands, 
n-s  do  tlioiic  of  wheat  (Lk  6').  It  riiicos  later  than 
barley,  and  so  escaped  the  plague  ot  hail  (Kx  0"). 
The  word  is  tr"*  'rye'  in  AV  in  this  plac-e,  and 
'litchcrt'in  Exk4';  but  lhe««  are  certainly  ini>>rrect. 
In  LXX  it  is  rendered  6\vpa,  which  was  in  Greece 
used  as  food  for  boisos  (Ilomer,  II.  v.  IIHJ).  Aq. 
and  Theod.  tr.  it  ft's,  ivbich  h  a.  dilfcreat  ijHicius  of 
grain,  Tritieum  tea  (Diosoorides,  II.  cxi.  ;  Thco- 
phrofltiw,  HP  viii.  I.  3;  Sprcngel,  Gachichte 
Jiutan.  p.  36).  Ibn  G'anAch  tr*  it  *  vetch.'  ^Va  waa 
nlw  a  cattle  foo«i,  see  Odt/ss.  iv.  4L  60L  LXX  calls 
EiijaJi'a  cake  (I  K  19')  otiirites.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Egj-p.  bread  was  matie  of  otyra  (li. 
3ft.  77) ;  and  in  tbe  Uook  of  the  Dead  spelt  (iff) 
i.-*  the  grain  renroaented  as  growng  in  tbe  liuItU  of 
the  imder-world  (ci.\.  5) ;  but  the  moiiument.<)  ahow 
that  wheat  waa  also  a  common  food-slull"  (Ex  fl*>. 
Tim  genuine  rvo  (•?«■'»/«  cfrenle)  v!R»  jirobably  not 
cultivated  in  liible  lands ;  it  is  callea  In  Geuiara 
neghman  by  a  paronomasia  on  Is  28*. 

Beans,  ^s.  were  used  as  an  ingredient  in  bread 
(Ezk  4").  and  were  also  eaten  roasted  or  parched 
i')ii) ;  ace  2  ti  17^.     Leutilcs,  Cv";!!,,  were  ali^o  made 
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into  I'rcfltl  {f^rM  4*) ;  Itie  small  red  Ivnttlc  or  '(ula.f 
i»  still  uscti  /or  tliis  purpotw  ftinong  the  poorest 
claMcs  ill  K(::}']>t  l^wntiini].  Lentiles  and  beiuiit 
were  |trolittlily  aiimng  thw  C':ni  or  '  duImi  '  on  which 
Dfljiit!)  and  liti^  i-utiijHttiiuiiH  n-cre  (en  (D»  V]  ;  but 
the  word  oieann  vept'tnblus  in  general.  The  fl)inK.'n 
di&lis  amoTt^  the  Itoitiana  wn4  forbidden  to  nse 
beana  as  food  (Aulus  liell.  yoct.  Attic.  10.  xv.  12). 

ill.  Ttread-com  of  any  sort  is  called  ;];,  and  thi^ 
word  is  often  associtLtod  with  wine  as  descriptive 
of  fertility  (Gn  2T*»-  ".  Dt  7"  U"  12"  18*  28"  i3» 
2  K  IS»=.  2  Ch  31'  32=*.  V»  i\  Is  3fi",  La  2«  Ho» 
2»-=  -'*.  HaK  1".  Zee  9",  Jl  I"*-  ",  N«h  B»  W). 
Grain  whan  winnowed  and  stored  i»  called  ^;,  an 
Gn  ll"  4'!'^,  Pr  n",  Am  8*.  TIum  won!  is  rarely 
used  of  {(rain  on  the  stalk  (an  Vn  Bfi"  72^"},  nnd  in 
Jer  23"^  is  uited  of  grain  as  rontm^ted  with  the 
husk  or  .itrnw.  .tkisp  is  also  used  in  the  Tnlmnd  to 
indicate  the  f:rain  a^i  diatinffuiahed  froni  the  siraw 
(Sntib.  18',  Itrn  U^'O't.  Stanmngcom  was  commonly 
duitin^uiMhi^l  as  ~;;;, 

Corn  M-as  prwjmrwtl  by  bnilsing  in  a  mortar  or 
prindinj;  in  a  null  ;  in  the  former  cAse  it  ia  called 
r<\si,  aa  in  2  a  17'%  Pr  27",  where  the  point  of 
tbo  fi^nirc  socms  to  bo,  that  though  tho  fool  he 
aaeocinted  witli  wise  men  he  does  not  lose  hi» 
characteristic  fully.  The  mortar  or  tjuxkieth  and 
thu  ftoatlo  or  'ifi  were  usually  of  stone. 

The  mflli  in  common  u»e  were  called  OTI.  the 
dual  form  refL-rrind  to  the  two  atones.  They  were 
in  Khape  tike  tho  brailh  or  quern  in  nse  until  cfjm- 
jiaratively  rernnl  timed  in  the  Hphrldps  nnd  West 
of  Ireland,  and  cou<(iatcd  uf  a  nether  millstone  or 
ttkcb,  which  was  fixed,  and  convex  on  its  upper 
surface.  ii]<oq  which  the  upper  tnilli^tune  or  rtkeh 
('tho  ehariot,'  in  AruUic  the  rakit>,  'rider') 
rotated.  In  thi;s  was  n  ventral  hole  throu|;h 
which  Ihc  {frnin  was  |ioQrcd,  w*hilo  the  stone  wai* 
being  rotated  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  in  its 
upper  flnrfoco,  near  its  edgo.  The  upper  millatonc 
is  made  of  a  poroas  unpolishing  lava  from  tho 
Hauran,  wtiile  the  nether  (proverbially  hard)  is 
either  of  the  same  material,  or  ela«  of  compact 
sandstone,  limestone,  or  basalt.  The  history  and 
referent-uH  to  such  niilU  are  given  at  length  in 
Gootz,  rf«  iniAtM  et  puitrinia  veierum ;  Hoheisol  in 
Ugolini's  Thejauru4,  xxix.  :  and  UerinKitu.  tic 
motis  vetentm.  The  com  was  daily  ground  by 
women  (Mt  24*').  usually  by  a  pair  uf  slaves  (Ex 
H*.  Is  47^.  Cf.  Plautus.  Mcrmt.  iu  3.  02;  Offt/gs. 
XX.  105),  who  sat  on  the  ground,  facing  each  other, 
ftml  worked  together.  Among  the  poor  it  was  done 
hy  the  wife  (.S'AaWiriM  vii.  2) ;  hence  the  expres- 
Slim  in  Job  31"  means  to  become  another't;  concu- 
bine (cf.  Auaonius,  Epi^f.  Ixxi.  7,  and  tho  Horatian 
'non  alienas  perraolerc  uxores,'  Sftt.  i.  2.  'M). 
Captives  were  thus  employed  in  fn'inding(Jg  16^')- 

Cessation  of  tho  noise  of  the  mills  was  a  sign  of 
desolation  (Jer  25'»,  Rev  18"|.  The  sound  of  the 
Ifriuding  in  Ec  12*  may  be  tJie  chant  of  the  wnniRn 
{Otl^st.  XX.  IDS.  119;  see  also  Aristo[ih.  Thex' 
mophvr.  480).  In  later  days  mills  became  larger, 
and  were  moved  by  animal  jtower,  or  wind  or 
water,  and  grinding  became  a  trade  {Deinui  Hi.  4). 
Aases  are  mentioned  in  rabbinical  writings  as  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  hji  tixa  in  a  mill  was  a  pro- 
^*erbinl  phrase  (in  Mitchar  futptnninim,  quoted  bv 
Buxtorf.  htorUfg.  Hcbr.  309).  The  great  millstone 
in  Mt  IS*  ti«  fii-Xot  iviKot,  cither  a  millstone  turned 
by  nn  ass  (UVm),  or  else  n  nclher  niillHtono  (LmJolf, 
i»  ioco  ;  see  Iloheisel,  p.  57 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  llebr. 
in  Luc.  xvii.)  called  '  the  au,'  because  it  bore  the 
burden  of  the  top  stone. 

The  meal  or  flonr,  when  ground,  was  next  mixed 
^■ith  wat^r,  and  kneaded  into  douph.  In  Egypt 
this  was  done  Ity  the  feet  (Hero«l.  ii.  30}  as  repre- 
woled  on  the  tomb  oi  Kamses  tll..  but  among  the 
Jews    nunally    in    kneading- troughs    imithereth). 


These  were  ahnllow  wooilen  bowls  (Ex  8*),  which 
could  ejwily  be  bound  up  in  thoir  dothua  (Ex  I2**J. 
Harmor  Ims  conjectured  that  tho  word  refur*  to  a 
leathern  hag  or  bread-wallet,  often  carried  by  the 
Arabs  (iv,  3G8) ;  but  this  is  improbuble.  lireail- 
muking  wan  at  fimt  a  fnniily  occupation,  done  by 
the  wife  (Gn  \^),  the  sinter  (2  S  13"),  the  femafe 
servants  (I  S  8")  or  other  female  member  of  the 
houeehold  ( 1  S  28",  Jer  7'*  44'*,  Mt  13*=).  Iu  later 
dnys  baklntf  became  a  trade  (Hoh  7**  °|  ;  and  in 
town*  the  breatlbellers  occupied  a  delinil«  place  in 
the  baTAor, '  the  bakers'  street '  (Jer  37-' I.  This  jdiU'C 
may  be  referred  to  Neh  3"  \^,  nhere  the  *  tower  of 
the  ovens*  is  mentioned,  as  Utrtnur  is  UHed  for  a 
baker's  oven  in  l.v  2*  ll*»2t(-'".  Han  71  Josophn* 
spvaksof  the  ImkcrB  in  .lewish  townjt  (.Hi  »t.  XV. ix.  2). 
In  the  family,  hrca<l  was  baked  daily  sn  wanted, 
ta  it  became  lough  and  nnpalatable  when  stale 
(Gn  IS").     It  ho*  been  oonjectun^d  that  this  daily 

C reparation  is  refcrretl  to  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
nt  tho  tietition  ralher  refers  to  quantity  than 
quality  (tor  signiticntion  of  iwio&uiOf  see  Lightfoot, 
Ilevismn,  105;  and  art.  LoKli's  pBAYKIt).  The 
amount  of  a  daily  l>aking  was  an  ephah(-=38ealis 
or  mcA^nros  of  meal  =  4i  pocks),  as  in  Gn  18^ 
Mt  13",  Jg  (l'>,  1  S  I^.  Probably  thw  was  pro- 
}iortionul  to  tho  size  of  the  oven,  and  the  amount 
was  smaller  in  time  of  famine  (Lr  2tt°*).  Salt  was 
mixed,  with  the  douj-h  (Ezr  ft*  7"),  which  was  then 
ready  for  the  rapid  prejiaration  of  unleavened 
breail  or  for  leavt!<ning.  In  the  latter  caae  a 
small  portion  of  old  fermented  ilotigh,  nkir,  was 
mixed  with  the  kneadctl  dough  or  ptj  las  in  Kx 
l*m.  wj_  This  rapidly  induced  panarv  fermenLa- 
tlon  in  the  whole  mass,  and  'rnisnl  the  bread, 
then  called  f;;n  /tamrf  or  soured  bread  (Kx  12**. 
Hos  7*),  as  opposed  to  nhr;  mtts^oth  or  iinluavenod 
bread,  ho  caJIcd  because  in  flat  cakes.  The 
dough  was  itftunlU*  left  in  tho  kneading-trough  to 
femicnt ;  and  thf^  took  some  time,  during  which 
the  baker  could  &leep  [lios  7"),  when  he  had  left  a 
low  unstirred  lire  to  keep  it  warm  to  encourage 
the  process.  Leaven  wan  used  as  a  symbol  of  that 
which  is  old  (Schneider.  ZfittrH.  f.  Theol.  ISJW, 
333] ;  and  sometimes  fur  (hat  which  tseorrnnt,  the 
leaven  of  the  Phariiees  or  of  HchkI  (Jit  16*, 
Mk  8'>,  Lk  12',  1  Co  5') :  or  that  which  exercises  a 
secretly  dominating  inlluencc  (Mt  13",  1  Co  5*. 
Gal  5" ;  t.ee  Petius  Chry»oIogu5,  Srrmti  xciv,). 
I.#eaven  was  prohibited  in  thtttte  ollerings  made  by 
tiro  to  the  Lord  (Lv  2"  "">  8'.  Ex  2t>^,  Nu  6»),  as 
the  sacrifice  should  connist  of  what  is  froah  and 
pure  i  but  in  sucli  ofTerings  as  the  peaoo-ofTerin" 
(Lv  7'^)  and  the  pcntccostal  loaves  (Lv  23'*) 
leavened  bread  might  be  used,  for  these  were  to  Ixs 
eaten  by  the  priests.  The  us*  of  leaveneil  breml 
was  piohibitcd  during  the  Passover  week  ;  and  nil 
leaven  was  to  bo  burnt  before  the  14th  Niaan.  as 
durint^  the  Theocracy*  the  eating  of  leavened  b.  at 
this  time  was  a  capital  offence,  as  was  the  burn- 
ing of  leavened  b.  in  the  daily  sncrilice.  Hence 
Amos  sarcastically  bids  the  Isr.  increase  their  ^in 
bv  oHering  leaven  in  tho  thanksgiving  [4°).  This 
iJea  of  leaven  beinp  an  emblem  of  corruption  was 
knou-n  to  the  claatics.  l'cn>ius  tiaes  ferment um  in 
thia  sense  (!=*•);  and  A.  Gellius  {Ni»:l.  Attic,  x. 
15.  19)  tells  ns  that  the  llnnten  dialis  was  not 
allowed  to  touch  flour  mixeil  with  leaven.  Breail 
was  sometimes  fermented  with  winc-loes  in  place 
of  leaven  ;  see  pMaehim  iii.  K 

The  first  dongh  of  the  new  harvest  waa  made 
into  a  cake,  and  ofTered  aa  a  hcnve-ofiering  (Na 
15*).  This  nj-jn  was  leaTcno<l ;  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  t«  ename  meal,  but  the  rabbinical 
Hulhurities  understand  it  as  leavened  dough  ((tee 
IJnlln).  This  offering  is  referreil  to  in  Neb  1(>" 
and  EiJt  4-1*',  where  it  is  elated  to  \w  for  the 
use  of   the  prie»>t ;   for  Hupcr»litioas  uses  of  this 
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me  Otlio,  Lexicon  Tatm.  uniler  the  word  Chnlln, 
p.  40.'). 

Tho  cakea  or  loayes  were  nsnally  flat  and 
circnlnr,  a  span  in  <lmmeU:r,  and  about  an  inch 
thick  ;  these  are  called,  from  their  shape,  nVi;:  |Ex 
2i>^,  Jk  8»,  1  S  10",  Vt  (r»).  In  Jg  7"  the  word  ifi 
h%^-${Ki.ihibh,toTy^)\\c\\  Isfi'i\iAA^')i);  such  cakes 
were  like  Uat  atonca  (Mt  7",  \M  II").  Three  ouch 
luHvea  wei'u  a  muni  for  one  purwxi  (Lk  It'),  and  ttiie 
was  pri-ajn  fiire  (Jer  S7'').  ui"  a  charity  iJoIe  (1  S2-*J. 
At  tile  av«riiy«  pricu  of  liarley  in  NT  tirnps,  as 
wcl!  aa  it  can  he  estiiimtt'd,  2>KJ  i»ennyworthi*  of 
barley  bread  would  have  been  about  ^'.•00  loaves 
— a  mouthful  to  each  of  the  multitude  {.In  G'). 
Abit;airH  2lK)  loaves,  the  Htl  uf  the  pauaicr  bo-skftii 
of  an  asK,  would  serve  for  a  reasonable  fea^t  fur 
David  and  his  ijjl-u  (1  S  25",  2  S  HI').  Otiier  kimis 
of  bread  were  n>Vn,  Nu  15**,  Lv  8*.  probably  al»c 
cylindrical  or  round  cakes;  poBsibfy  the«o  may 
lie,  ae  has  been  nug^est^d,  punctured  cakes, 
the  punctures  boiiig  doproseions  made  by  the 
smooth  pebbles  in  the  oven  (cf.  tho  ndVXi^  of  tb« 
Greeks ;  LXX  renders  cake  in  2  S  0"'  I3»  by 
KtiWvf^t) :  nu*^7,  folded  or  rolled-up  cakcti,  ttome- 
thin;;  like  nani'akes,  supposed  hy  aonie  to  lie 
heart-shn-peu  (2  S  13*},  potaihly  a  cake  M-ith 
aromatic  seeds  added  aa  a  CArminativc.  For  these 
liner  cakes  the  duii;,^!  was  twice  kneaded,  r'iiy 
were  round  cakca  also  (Gn  18*.  1  K  17",  Ezk  4*=).' 
c*%';i,  tr.  cracknels  (1  K  14'  AV),  were  prolraldy 
rakes  Hpriiikled  oti  the  surfuue  %vitii  nruiuatic  seedw, 
like  the  luina-brBck  of  the  Irish  (literally  aran 
hreae,  »i>olte<l  t)rcad}.  The.  widow  of  Zarephath  calls 
cakes  by  what  wan  nrobiibly  a  provincial  name,  t;-^. 

The  'methods  ot  baking  wore  various.  The 
carlicitt  nicutionod  is  baking  upon  the  hearth 
<(Jn  18^),  that  IN,  on  the  heated  stones  of  the 
Iteortii,  the  embers  b«inc  draM^  aside  and  around 
it.  This  was  piobahly  tUo  Passover  method 
(Ex  12"].  Elijah's  cake  was  bake^I  ou  tlie  hot 
ember.t  (1  K  19*) ;  so  the  br^ad  in  .In  21*.  It.  thus 
baked  was  the  i^Kftv^s  dproj  of  Hippocrates,  as  in 
hXX.  The  common  method  of  baking  in  lat«r 
times  was  in  DVcni.  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds.  Pixed  oveuH  were  coinmnnly  hollows  in 
the  door,  often  of  the  princii«il  room,  abvut 
•l'x3\  w>alcd  with  clay,  and  lieatod  by  being 
filled  with  buniinu  fuel.  Such  wore  powibly  the 
OTJ  of  Lv  1 1".  Portable  ovchb,  tiijj,  were  earthen 
or  atone  jars,  altout  3  ft.  hit;li,  heated  iuwardly 
with  wood  (I  K  17",  Is  44»,  Jer  7"J  or  dried  groiw 
and  herbage,  x°C^o*  (Mt  &") ;  in  the  abwnce  of 
other  fuel,  dried  camel  dung  or  cow  dung  M-as 
used  (Ezk  4'"").  When  the  nven  was  fully 
lieAt4>d  the  cnkex  were  put  in.  Then  dough  was 
Bonietiuii!s  iipn*nd  on  thu  uuLRiile  of  the  oven  ;  and 
such  a  cake,  like  one  baked  on  a  hot  hearthstone, 
requiree  to  Iw  turned,  or  else  it  remains  raw  on 
one  side,  while  burnt  on  the  other  (Hus  7").  Oretis 
of  both  kinds  arc  still  in  nmz  in  Bible  landii,  Botne- 
times  cakes  w.;ro  t«ikcd  in  a  pan  or  n3Cl9»  "which 
was  a  tiat  ulatu  uf  metal  or  earthenware,  like  a 
'girdle,'  wiiicb  could  be  made  to  stand  on  Its 
edge  (Ezk  4').  Tins  was  placed  over  tho  tiro,  with 
the  cake  laid  upon  it  {Lv  6^'  7',  1  Ch  23»). 
Tamar"*  pan  was  r-p?,  probably  a  deeper,  concave 
one,  out  cf  which  the  cakes  were  poured  in  a  heap 
(2  S  13»),  like  the  -riTirM*  of  Aristophanes  (%.  929). 
Tlie  nyrn?  of  Lv  2^  7*,  which  is  distinguislied^in  the 
liittur  piLs.'iafje  from  the  iiuthnhnth  or  fiat  pan,  M-as 
probably  t^ume  kind  uf  tihaJhiw  ]iut  fur  iHlilini;  the 
meal  fur  the  ofTering,  which  is  minu'led  with  oil, 
and  not  a  frying-pan,  as  iu  both  KV  and  AV.  A 
mesa  of  food  thus  prepared  is  still  kno>vn  among 
sume  Bedttwin  tribes,  and  is  called  ftiln.  This  aiay 
be  the  meal  ofTering  '  which  is  Boaked '  of  I  Ch  23^. 
Unleavened  breiid  was,  and  stilt  is,  made  Into 
thin  llat  cakes,  Q*i?*Bn  (Ex  ^SK^  Lv  2*);  hence  they 


are  called  wafera.  tn  Ex  29"  the  cakes  made  with 
oil  (\(l7ai>a)  are  contrasted  with  the  wafers  anointed, 
with  oil.  These  were  both  made  in  ur  upon  an 
oven  (Lv2*) ;  a  third  kind,  the j'rlxa  of  the  Latin 
wi-itera,  were  mode  in  a  mahnimth  {2'').  Un- 
leavcDud  bread  i^  called  ny;,  aa  in  Ex  12^,  when 
contrasted  with  leavened  braad  irrespective  of 
Hha|)e.  All  ^fonns  of  bread  were  bruKen  when 
being  used,— not  cut  (Mt  14"  aS**,  Lk24»*,  Ac  2"), 
the  piec4^  K-ing  xXcifr/tara,  broken  pitx'es.  It 
was  hmoared  witii  olive  oil  (I  K  17"),  as  we  now 
tise  butter ;  occasionally  with  hone^',  which  was 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  dough  (Ex  It!"),  as  in  the 
txeXxTTilitian.  of  DIoeiGorides  (4**),  or  the  ceremonial 
•wvpafiouyrti  (Ephippus,  B^/j.  1').  llutter  as  well 
as  honey  was  used  with  bread  (2  S  17^°,  Is  1^\', 
but  )ion<-y,  being  a  fermentable  imhstance,  was 
prohibil«»l  in  buml-otFurLngit  (Lr  2"J.  In  Egj'pt 
the  forms  of  bread  were  equally  varied  ;  and  in  the 
picture  of  the  baker's  workshop  referred  to  there 
are  conical  loaves,  flat  cake«,  rolled-up  cakes,  and 
cakes  spotted  with  seeds.  In  the  li^t  of  oti'erings 
in  the  great  Harris  papyrus  and  other  lunts  there 
are  enumerated  keluthtu  {=hcilloth),  meM,  tan  or 
sitmiu,  funeral  cakes;  kiki  ur  pyramids,  like  the 
kikkartith ;  hebntn,  or  cakes  fur  ofTHving ;  hiiatt 
kcmhu,  he/a,  and  tetet  cakes.  The  commonest 
form  was  the  conical,  of  which  clay  models  were 
commonly  placed  in  tonibn  as  symbols  of  funeral 
food.  E;;yp.  bread  in  mprosentcd  monumentally 
as  carrieil  m  baskets  on  the  head  of  the  baker, 
na  in  the  chief  baker's  dnmm  (CJn  4iV).  Thu  words 
there  Urteil,  "^n  'Vp,  rendered  '  wiiite  baskets'  in 
A  V,  and  '  baskoLs  of  white  b.'  LXX,  Aq.  Syr.  and 
KV,  is  ixtsslbly  the  Egyp.  k/imi,  used  of  the  food 
for  a  funeral  otlering.  Vor  mode  of  carrj'ing  see 
Uerod.  ii.  3.'>. 

iv.  Breaking  bread  was  part  of  the  funeral  feast 
amon^'  the  Juwh,  om  among  other  nations  (Jor  IG^ 
IIV,  Ezk  24".  H(>s  9*1.  Thus  the  fuoeral  feaat  for 
Ahncr  was  kept  at  Ucbron  t2  S  3").  The  funeral 
fea.sl  u  al.so  mentioned  in  thu  apocr.  Ep.  of  Jer 
(Bar  6^'] ;  and  Tobit  bids  his  son  to  '  pour  out  hla 
Ij.  on  the  burial  of  the  just'  (4").  For  the  Egyw. 
funeral  fca»l-a  Dee  Hudge,  TKe  Mumin\/,  p.  17^ ; 
for  other  references  see  Garmaunusi,  </e  I'nna 
Lu/jcntitim,  Ugolini,  xxxiii.  Sometimes  coarne 
barley  bread  waa  used  in  those  fea«t«,  '  non  pro 
delicus  ap[>onitur  ecd  tontnm  ut  wrx'ilis  fames 
relevetur  (Petrufl  CollenaiB,  Lider  d«  Pani&ut, 
Migne.  ccii.  017). 

V.  Bread  furmod  part  of  certain  offerings,  as 
thopcntecoi«ta1  loavcK,  and  the  peace-  and  tresitass- 
ntterintp),  in  which  form  it  is  ciuled  the  b.  of  their 
<i<j<l  (Lv  21*).  iStofit  of  this  wa<i  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  beini'  otrered  (Lv  21  "•  ").  Tlie  Hpecial 
b.-ofiering  was  tne  pile  of  shewbread  (b.  of  the 
mesenco,  C'W  c^^jflproi.  rfli  wfioOiattjjt,  Ex  25*  33'', 
1  S  21*,  1  K  7**),  which  was  placed  on  a  pure  table 
uf  acacia  wuikI  in  thu  Holy  I*lace  of  thu  tabernacle, 
with  franliincentM)  {cf.  .Ioh.  --In^  ill.  x.  7  ;  Schiirer, 
HJi*  II.  i.  23o  f.).  Twelve  of  theae  cakes,  each 
made  of  {  of  a  [teck  of  flour,  were  placed  tu  two 
piles,  six  in  each  pile,  every  Sabbath  morning, 
'on  behalf  of  tlio children  of  Israel ' :  the  old  cakes 
being  eaten  by  the  priests  in  a  sacred  place,  when 
tlie  new  cnkea  were  brought  in;  and  the  frank- 
incense was  burned  when  the  cakes  were  chauged 
(Lv  SJ"' *).  The  duty  of  making  those  was  laid 
on  tliB  sons  of  Kohatii  (1  Ch  ff"*).  The  tabic  «as 
cuvered  with  a  liluu  ilotli,  and  bad  ou  it  certain 
dishes  on  which  the  cakes  were  set  in  order 
(Nu  4").  In  the  temple  this  table  was  overlaid 
with  gold  (1  K  7*).  In  2Ch4"tablesin  the  plural 
ore  mentioned.  It  was  this  holy  b.  which  Ahimo- 
li!cb  gave  to  David,  contrary  to  the  law  (1  S21*, 
Mt  12*).  I'roWhly  the  allowances,  aftenvfvrds  so 
liberally  provided'  for  tho  priests  in  the  I'riestly 
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C<kIo,  were,  during  the  troubled  timcA  of  Saul, 
ccantj,  erratic,  una  often  oniittctl ;  coiitnut  tbe 
liberal  t«m[ile  allnwancc  by  Koinites  111.  in  the 
Ilarris  pnj'vnw,  liF  vi.  When  tbe  sliewbread  was 
reiii8titute*l  by  Neb.,  a  poll-tax  nf  ^  nbekc]  waKlald 
on  tbe  Jews  (Nt-li  Ii'«,  Mt  I7"J.  In  Ibe  oomipt 
days  of  tlic  kin'i<lora  tbo  tnble  hod  become  poMnte<), 
aiid  it  tind  its  veiwt'la  wore  clcannod  in  tbo  days  of 
Uexektali  {2  Cb  ^^  Kzk  44'] ;  but  in  later  days 
lliey  were  oqiiall}-  earelcss  (Mai  I").  For  furtber 
Tiarliculara  mid  pictur»!s  Bee  Ahrftbam  turn  David. 
/A;  Tciiijilt),  IV'lini  s  Tfie^ituriu.  iit.  p.  2fl8,  oud  tbe 
references  ;  Otlio'n  Lex,  Talmud,  tub  rwc.  p.  4Iirt. 

\i.  Tlie  word  Bread  in  lued  metapborically  ; 
(o)  As  exprejisinir  Uie  penfiiiaites  of  on  office 
(Neb  0").  (6)  1  lie  lefiiiimate  apoU  of  conc)aest 
(Nu  14*).  (r)  Tbow  wbo  do  not  l-otq  tbcir  liveli- 
iiood  are  mud  to  eat  tlie  bread  of  idUntsx  (Pr  31"). 
{d\  The  proitt  of  sinful  coursiss  is  called  tbe  6.  of 
AeickednKSH\\*x  4") ;  and  tbe  Hbort-Iived  arivanta^eH 
gained  by  falMsbonxl  are  calle*!  h.  of  dtetit  (Pr  20"). 
Secret  un  is  compared  to  'b.  eaten  in  secret' 
(Pr  0").  {()  SnHering  and  Borrow  ore  called  eatinp: 
tbe  b.  of  adven-ity  (is  30»),  or  of  attlictioa  (Ut  10*, 
1  K  22",  2  Cb  l«"},  or  of  tears  (Ps  80»).  Sorrow 
is  oImo  expressed  as  eating  aabea  aa  bread  (Pa  102>). 

LmutATCftK.— Rratfloa  tha  wreni  work*  rvt^tT*A  to  In  U)« 
t«xt,  (urtiirr  intoniuitioa  n-ill  b*  found  in  Kltto,  Cuelopmdini 
I'aulten,  Miin  AtktTttau  if.  Jf oiwiUandf ;  TboauKm,  Land  ana 
Book;  V<vvlM«ln,  DU  Lai>dioirtA4cAtMJn  PtMitina  ntr  XtU 
dn-  Mi$huah.  ItcHin.  I8U4  :  Itmu  dtff  JBltufM  Jttiau,  xi.iL  bH ; 
TofKl,  Il/,4i„Uc\.  Uut.  lS7a,  107.  Sm  ftbo  tho  TVaTdi  of 
yiqliuhr.  Wcimc'd.  lt'irv:kl>a.r(1l,  and  Dousliiy.  Til*  uidetit 
lil«ratiirv  trill  U-  (i^imcl  •umntiurlMd  in  Uic  article*  of  Ugolml, 
KchultKi!!).  aii()  Govit.  in  vol.  xx\s.  at  the  ThnottrvM.  vuro 
aiiil  C«to,  lU  re  ruMticd,  uiaj  olao  bo  cousulUi)  witii  ftdvantoy a. 

A.  Macaustek. 

BREASTPLATE.— 1.  I^n  /wshen,  a.  plate  worn  us 
part  of  tbu  higb  prioat'e  dreoa  (ace  next  art.}. 
S.  i.-jc'  thinjOn,  ffui/saf.  Both  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
wcinlH  probablv  de»crilied  a  cuirass  rather  ttian  a 
simple  breo-st plate.  Suob  &  ctiirass  as  worn  by  tbe 
GnH<ks  protected  tbe  Iwick  as  wcl]  as  tbe  breast 
and  stoinmrb.  In  adiiilicm,  it  often  v,n.\-Q  prote^rtion 
to  tbe  neck  uud  to  Ibe  bipii.  It  wax  wull  nuitud  to 
suirgest  the  ouuiy-HiiJMinesii  of  'n^'bteou^oess' (l« 
69"=Enh  ft").  Another  form  of  tbe  word,  Mhiryin, 
is  usnally  rendered  'coat  of  mail.'  The  pbrane 
'coat  of  mail  of  rightcoosnem'  is  awk^vard,  bat  it 
is  more  accurate  than  'breaatpbite  of  n^htconR- 
ttema*  in  both  places  cited  above.  In  1  Tb  b^  faith 
and  lovt  form  the  6wpa^,  perhaps  with  a  hint  at 
the  two  [>artB,  front  and  back,  of  which  it  wa^ 
ojtually  made.  Tbe  Horn,  lurica  {—Bwftai)  was 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  sometimes  {n)  a  simple 
jacket  of  lealbur  reaL>bing  to  the  middle  of  the 
thighs  with  double  thickness  at  the  sboulders,  or 
<A)  an  arrunKement  of  iron  or  brass  rin(^  which 
coutd  be  worn  over  a  lealiiem  jacket,  or  (c)  a  vcht 
made  of  email  luetal  pl&te.H  overlapping  one 
another,  or,  bt!«tly,  [d\  when  called  tegtttentata  it 
connisted  nf  two  broiul  piccoH  for  the  hack  and 
Vreast  rp?»]>ectively,  of  five  or  nix  bonds  fastened  on 
to  tbe  '  breantplnte'  ami '  bm^k -plate'  and  running 
round  tbe  kiwer  part  of  Iby  iKHiy,  anH,  lastly,  of  four 
such  band*  over  ew-'b  sbonlHer.  The  'BCgmcnts' 
are  stated  to  have  l*een  of  leather  ;  and  the  fact 
tliat  no  broad  plates  of  iron  have  been  found 
amonc  the  manv  remains  of  Horn,  armour  whipb 
have  Iteen  brungbt  to  light,  is  against  the  modem 
tboon'  that  the  b/rica  af>jmfntnta  waa  of  iron.  See 
also  Polybius  '  K'  quoted  under  AK3IOuk. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST.— 
Tbe  most  iiHi-ortnnt  part  of  tbe  distinctive  dress 
of  the  high  prit-st,  aceording  to  tbe  Prie«t«' 
Code,  was  the  |>cctora]  or  breastplate  (i7n,  more 
fully  t3jr::r(t)  "".  Tare.  «}!  \tn  (Arab.  hu-med-dH, 
'  excellency  of  judgment ')  LXX  Xd^iov  (ror. 
\oytiop)    T^i  KpUttti  or  r,  Kpirtuw  (but  onoe  ve^- 


ay^tov,  Ex  28*),  Vuig.  rationnfe,  r.  imlirii).  The 
orig.  BigniticutioD  of  tbe  Heb.  word  has  Iwen  lost. 
Of  the  various  supgeated  etymologies  only  two  de- 
serve nieutioc.  The  one  is  Ewold  &  (A  nttq.  of  lar. 
|».  2&f),  that  n'n  is  'a  dialectio  form  of  f^n,  i.e. 
pocket,'  ete.  (from  a  root  ]:n  to  store  upl,  benee 
acffon  "n  would  probably  mean  'the  jiouch  of  the 
oracle.'*  Tbe  other  po-«ible  ro«>t  is  |dn,  Arab. 
ffnsfin,  to  Iw  lieantilul,  'h^nce  poiwihly  pfn,  either 
as  chief  ornament  of  ophod,  or  as  tbe  most  excel- 
lent precious  article  ol  higb  priest's  attire'  (Ozf. 
Heb.  Lrx.  s.v.). 

The  direclidus  for  the  eonstrnction  of  the  b.  arc 
given  in  E.\  28""**,  with  whirh  tb'-  parallel  section 
alt*'"'  may  be  romimnyl.  The  material  was  the 
same  as  that  of  tbe  epbod  (sec  Ei'HOi>t,  tlie  richest 
and  most  artistic  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  P  ('of 
gold,  of  blue,  of  norple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  line 
twined  linen,'  '28^*  RV).  A  cubit's  lengtlt  of  tiiis 
niatcnal  was  required,  the  width  being  a  span  or 
half  cubit;  wbvufoldtid  iu  tMO,  it  formed  a  hqiiare, 
nuiUMurnig  a  span  each  way.  Into  one  of  the  fact's 
of  this  Njuare — henceforth  to  !«  the  outer  Hide  of 
the  b. — were  insertud  by  m^ans  of  gold  setting*, 
probably  of  filigree  work,  four  rows  of  jewels, 
three  in  a  row.  The  identification  of  these  twelve 
jewcU  must  start  from  the  renderings  of  tbe  I.XX, 
and  IR  still  in  some  cases  little  more  than  prid>able 
(«ee  art.  Stoke.s,  Precious,  also  tlie  Contm.  in  loco, 
and  the  literature  infra,  cflp.  the  learned  M'ork  of 
Braun,  pp.  627-745).  On  each  jewel  was  engraved 
the  name  of  one  of  tbe  twelve  trilics  of  Israel.  All 
that  has  been  written  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
names  were  arranged  is  more  speculation.  Tbo 
whole,  however,  had  a  line  siguincauce :  for  thus 
the  high  priest  wore  '  upon  bis  heart  the  names  of 
tbe  chilciren  of  Ifl>rael,  for  a  memorial  before  J* 
continually' (28"). 

The  b.  was  kept  in  position  by  the  foil,  nimple 
device.  At  the  right  and  left  top  comers,  respect- 
ively, of  the  outer  jewelled  sqaare,  was  fixed  a 
gold  ring,  through  wliicb  was  passed  a  gold  chain, 
or  rather  cord  (for  it  had  mt  linkii) 'of  wrcatbcn 
work.'  Tliese  chains  were  then  passed  over,  or 
through,  or  otherwise  attaches!  to,  a  couple  of  gold 
omameota  (AV  'ouches')- probably  rosettes  {TJCX 
AifwiSlaims)  of  gold  filigree— which  had  previously 
(v.^)  been  fixed  to  the  shoulder  pieces  of  the  ephod 
in  front.  Similarly,  at  tbe  right  and  left  bottom 
comers  of  tbe  inner  square  were  hxed  two  gold 
rings,  through  each  of  which  was  passed  a  riL>I>oQ 
or  '  bice  of  blue '  (K V).  Corresiionding  to  lhe«c  t«o 
rings  on  the  b.  were  two  of  the  same  material. 
atta<<!hed,  likfi  the  ronettei  aliove  mentioned,  to  the 
shoulder- piece*  of  the  ephod.  Tbcir  precise  posi- 
tion, however,  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the 
want  of  clearnesB  in  the  existing  dewrription  of  tlie 
epinid  (Ex  28*'").  Thi;y  may,  iM-.rbnps,  lie  best 
tbuiight  of  as  sewed  to  tbe  shoulder- pieces  of  the 
ephod  at  pointa  lower  tJian  the  rosettes  by  tbe 
length  of  tbe  chains  and  square,  60  that,  in  short, 
the  rings  of  tbe  cphod  and  those  of  the  b.  wore  in 
immediate  contact,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
blue  loect  The  latter,  in  this  way,  would  be 
entirelv  hidden  by  the  b. ,  which  would  aoooont  for 
the  inferior  material  of  the  lower  fastening  com- 

Eared  with  that  of  the  up|>er.  By  thli  m^ans  tbe 
.  was  securely  held  in  its  place,  so  that  it  should 
rest  juHt  'above  tbe  cunningly  woven  band  of  the 
cphod'  (v."),  Tbo  main  purpose  of  the  b.,  there 
can  jcnrcely  be  any  longer  a  doubt,  was  to  provide 
a  re<^ptocle  for  the  sacred  lot.  the  mysterious 
UlUM  and  Thummiu  (wh.  see).    It  should  be  added 

"  So  Ksntzacb,  '  OriJiel-IWaha.'    Qt.  Jjyitf  (oracle)  at  LXX. 

t  The  Isteat  rcprt*entaLlon,  In  Nvwftok's  ArtAaoiogit^,  tl.  p. 
110  (from  fU«h]n*s  B  WB*  L  i02),  omnot  be  oomcL  U  th«  Ioum 
werv  alUcbed  w  lUch  M  Uien  repreMiitad,  tha  t».,  m  far  fnna 
brlni;  kept  from  uininc,  would  ftUl  fnnvmrd  evarj'  Uum  Um 
hltf  b  print  bad  oocnaloa  to  baud  lUa  bodjr. 
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that  the  (JMchptioD  of  the  b.  by  Jo9.  {Ant.   111. 
vii.  6,  vid  IKar-f,  v.  v.  7)  miut  be  used  villi  caulion. 

LiTKiUTrK&— Bcajtlea  the  comn.  on  Exod.  conmlt  iJio  ck-o. 
iRMk  o(  Dnttn,  CmI.  HaefrtL  tlA.  Anwtcl.  I0W:  Ilahr,  Sfiu^ 
Mik  d.  Mm.  SvOtU*  iL  p.  1)1  ff  :  Nctimuin.  />.  .9r<n4lltU(r.  istll, 
Mh  1S0-15B  (with  fnr  )]iiiitnk:»nnii  in  colntin);  RwAM't  Ah- 
Iviuttv^  {^Df.  tr.>.  aua,  :  Keil'»  JniA.  (Eng.  tr.)  i.  ;  Nowvck's 
AnA.  1).  Illit;  Awm^,  L'KgifpU  «t  JToiM,  lit  pnrt.  ■[.<>*  V(i«. 
okBfitadu  UruidiiK-trc,'  Itfifi.  A>  IC.  S.  KkVNKPYi 

BREATH.— Sco  Spibit. 

BREECHES  {B'W5?.  rtpi9Kt\^,  feminalin  :  for 
Uiostr.  of  Ift&t,  fteo  Kich,  7>M-i.  o/  w^nii^.)-— Thia  is 
tlie  oarae  given  to  the  nn(Iergnnn»nt  ordereil  by 
Elk  (44"),  aiid  tlie  legisliiUon  of  V  {Ex  as**  Sft*. 
Lv  6"  16*)  to  be  worn  on  ^ronnds  of  modejtty  {v? 
in  above  p&tw.  in  b  enpbeniLsni,  see  under  Uath) 
by  the  pnosta  when  eugiipcd  in  the  more  solemn 
duties  of  their  olficc.  The  b.,  more  ftecnratcly 
dmwi-T!!,  were  made  of  white  linen,  were  very 
short,  like  our  modem  hathtn);  draw<>.n<,  reacliiny 
to  below  the  loins  and  fastening  round  the  waiat. 
The  Kjjyp.  iirienlfl  are  said  to  have  worn  a  similar 

Sarnienl  iW  ilkin«on  in  K»wUn»on'e//«rorf.'ii,  113). 
(W.  give*  a  doscription  of  it  as  worn  in  his  time 
{Ant.  m.  vii.  I.  Cf.  Kalipch  on  Ex  28*:  Braun, 
Ve  Vcjtt.  Sacerd.  Hcbr.  iliSO,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  Dc 
o'Oi»  Brathit  Sa^rdolum,  with  illiutr.  p.  450). 
A.  H.  S.  Kennedy. 
BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD. —The  [ihnuie 
'brother'  or  '  l>r»'thren'  of  the  Lord  is  used  sevural 
tinieM  in  the  NT  of  Jamea  and  other  pemcins. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  actual 
relationship  implied,  whether  ve  are  to  understand 
'  brethren '  literally  as  meamnK  sons  of  the  luotlmr 
and  reputed  father  of  Jesus  (tlic  flclvidian  view), 
or  sons  of  Jo.teph  by  a  former  marriocu  (the 
Kpiphanian  view),  or  bohh  of  CiopnM  or  Alphn^ns, 
the  Husband  of  a  sister  of  the  motlier  of  Jusus  (the 
liicronvmtan  view). 

A,  The  pa»«agea  bearing  on  the  subject  are  Mt  I'^, 
Lk  2'  (birth),  .Jn  2'^  (common  liou.'.ulioht),  Lk  4>*-*' 
(preochinc  nt  Nazareth),  Mk  a*"-'!"-  (attempts  of 
Mary  and  His  brethren  to  restrain  Jesus :  ef.  Mt 
12«.  Lk  8"),  Jn  "»■■  (L-riinij  up  to  the  Fwwt  of 
Tabemaeles),  Mt  27*",  Slk  IS*"  16'.  Lk  24",  Jn 
!»»*•  (the  cnic-ifixion).  Ac  I",  Gal  1"'-,  1  Co  &* 
(after  the  Resurrection  I, 

I  think  that  any  one  reading  these  paasaiies, 
without  any  premnceived  idea  on  the  subject, 
would  naturally  draw  the  conclut^ion  that  Mary 
was  tlie  true  wife  of  Joseph,  and  bore  to  him  at 
Ic-aiit  four  nons  (Jame«,  Josm,  Judaa,  and  Simon) 
and  two  daughters;  that  the  sons  were  not  In- 
clnded  among  the  twelve  apostles,  but  were,  on 
the  contrary',  disbelievers  in  the  Meesiahsliip  of 
Christ,  and  inclined  at  one  time  to  entertain  doubts 
OS  to  Ills  sanity,  though  after  tlis  death  they  threw 
in  their  lot  with  ilis  di»cipleft.  Setting  anide  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  NT,  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  this  Riibipct  ill  the  post- apostolic  writers  is 
found  in  HpgeHippus  (alwiit  A.D.  16*)).  His  testi- 
mony, preserved  by  Eusebius  [HE  Iv.  32),  la 
quite  consistent  with  the  toncluRion  to  which  we 
are  led  by  the  ianguagu  of  Scripture,  while  it  is 
t«tal!y  opposed  to  tlie  Hieronyuuan  «ew.  It  is  to 
the  etTeut  that  'after  the  martyrdom  of  Jamea  the 
Just  on  the  sniue  charge  as  the  Lord,  his  paternal 
uncle's  child,  Symeun  thu  son  of  ClopsM,  was  next 
made  Binlinp  oi  JeruH.,  being  put  fonvard  by  h11 
as  the  second  in  surreKsion,  se^nng  that  he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  this  witii  RE  n\.  22,  where 
Symeon  is  naid  to  have  succeeded  tlie  hntiher  o/" 
tht  Lord  as  Mshon,  and  c.  30,  where  Jude  also  la 
called  brother  of  the  Lord. 

Terlnllian  (*/.  A.D.  22t^)  is,  however,  the  first  who 
ciistini-'lly  aKWtrts  that  the  Mircthren  '  were  uterine 
brothers  of  Jesus.    Arguing  ngaiust  Marcion,  who 


hod  made  use  of  the  text, '  Wbo  is  mr  mnther,  and 
who  my  brother?'  to  prove  that  Christ  was  not 
reaJJy  man,  he  says :  Aoi  amtrario  dU-imtu, prima, 
non  potuixst  iUi  annuntiari  quod  muter  e(  jnitret 
ejus  forit  ^tiirent  .  .  .  si  nulla  ilii  riutter  ct  /mtrrj 
nuilx  Juisient,  .  .  .  At  vere  mater  et  fratru  rjvM 
/oris  ttabant.  .  .  .  Tarn  proxtmnt  jiersonat  /oris 
stare,  eziraneis  intua  d^^fins  ad  acrnwntM  ejus  .  .  . 
merito  indifftiatxu eai.  TranstulU  eanguinis  nomina 
in  allot,  quus  mayis  jiroximos  pro  jid^  Judicarct .  .  . 
in  rcmet  ipso  docen^s,  qui  patrem  aul  vtatrfm  nut 
/ratres  pneponertt  tXroo  Dei,  nim  esse  dttjnum  dis- 
ripulum  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.  19).  Similarly  arguing 
from  the  same  text  against  the  Marrionite  Apellet<, 
he  says  '  the  words  are  not  incxm-siHient  with  the 
truth  of  His  humanity.  No  one  would  have  told 
Uim  that  His  mother  and  HIk  brethren  stooii  with- 
out, qui  non  cKiins  estet  /uibere  Hium  imitrem  ct 
fnitrrs.  .  .  .  Omna  floinmw,  tt  iamen  non  omna 
nut  frntrcs  futbftnta  atU  matrtm.  Adhuc  potist 
ct  patrem  marjia  habere  qunm  ntatrem,  et  amtneul^s 
mnffis  quam/ratrtt,  .  .  .  Fratrts  Domini  nunnr.di- 
dUrunt  in  iUum.  .  .  .  Mntcr  retjur.  mm  dtmonxtratur 
ad/uMisie  ei.  .  .  .  Hoc  dcnique  in  lifca  npparct  in- 
eratulitas  torum'  {Do  Cam*  Chrutti,  7).  As  Ter- 
tullian  in  these  poasagca  gives  no  hint  that  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  stood  to  Uim  in  any  other 
relation  than  otht>r  men's  brothers  do  to  them,  or 
Oiat  His  relationship  to  them  was  not  as  real  oa 
that  to  His  mother,  so  in  other  treatises  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Mary  ceased  to  he  a  virgin 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  (/>«  Afunoiftimin,  S) :  Du(b 
nobis  antistites  Christiana!  fincfitfitiii  occurrurtt, 
mvnaffamia  et  ojntincntia.  Et  Christum  quidetn 
virgo  enixa  est,  stmei  nuptura  post  parlum  (*  being 
about  to  defer  her  marriage  union  till  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,'  lit.  'being  about  to  marry  first 
after  her  delivery  *)  ut  uterque  tUutua  sanrtitatis  in 
Chritti  a€n.tu  dispunijerttur  per  m^trtm  ct  virqinrm 
et  univimm  i  and  in  even  niainer  words  (/>c  Tiri/. 
Vet.  6),  where  ho  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  sftiu- 
tation  btnedicta  tu  inter  mulitrts.  '  Was  she  called 
mulier,  ond  not  vin/o,  because  she  was  espoused  * 
We  need  not,  at  any  rate,  euppOM  a  prophetic 
reference  to  her  future  state  as  a  married  wuiiian ' : 
non  enim  poterat  potttriorom  mvlierr.m  wnnin/trt, 
de  qua  Chrutua  luuei  non  habebat,  id  at  virajn 
passam  sed  i//n  {iJlamf)  qita  erat  prtvsfns.  qiuz 
erat  virgo  ('  far  the  angel  could  not  be  referring  to 
the  wife  that  was  to  Iw,  for  Christ  was  not  to  bo 
born  of  a  wife,  i.e.  of  one  who  hod  known  a  hus- 
band :  but  he  referred  to  her  who  was  before  him, 
who  was  a  virgin"). 

These  wwrds  of  Tertullian,  himself  strongly 
ascetic,  which  were  written  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  do  not  betray  any  conFinoutmew  that 
he  is  controverting  an  established  tradition  in 
favour  of  the  perpetual  virginity.  And  Crigon 
{d.  2r>3  A.D.),  Uiouul)  upholding  the  virginity,  and 
objecting  to  the  juiraae  osed  above  by  Tertullinn 
{quod  asscnmt  earn  nmsiste  post  pnrtum,  unde 
nnprabtnt  non  habmt,  Com,  in  Lue.  7),  does  nut 
claim  any  autliority  for  his  own  view,  but  only 
argues  that  it  is  admissible.*  For  the  statement 
that  the  'brethren'  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
precleteaaeil  wife,  he  refers  to  two  apocryplml 
books,  dating  from  about  the  middle  ot  (he  2itd 
cent.,  as  the  authority  for  his  view  that  tlio 
'  brethren '  were  sons  of  Jo«eph  by  a  predeceasitl 
wife.  One  of  theHu  Uuoktu  Ik  tlie  t  ioKpel  nf 
Peter,  which,  as  wo  learn  from  Eiisehius  [HE 
vi.  12),  Sempion,  bishop  of  Antioeh  at  tho 
end  of  the  2nd  ccot.,  forbade  to  be  used  in  a 
('ilician  church,  on  the  ground  that  it  favourcil 
the  heretical  views  of  the  Doeeta;.  The  latter 
|K>rtion  of  this  (jhhiwI  (of  cnurac  net  contaiuitig 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Origen)  was  din* 
•  CotH-n,  inUaSI.  xiL  85  (wl.  llL  p.  4&,  I.onira.>. 
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covered  in  a  fntglneiitary  condition  in  Ecypt  a 
(cw  years  luro,  the  tCditio  Frinceita  b<;ili(^  pubUBhed 
in  \H^1.  'rliK  olliHr  bonk  to  wliicli  Origun  r«fer« 
ii  still  extnnt,  llm  PrtttrvnngeltHm  Jaculn.  It 
contains  the  Htory  of  Anna  and  Joncliiin,  tlie 
parents  of  .Mnr^',  of  her  mirauuloua  birth  and 
WruLhal  to  Juscub  to  be  tier  guardian,  lie  liavinc 
Iwen  duttiL-natiKt  tor  this  honour,  u^ainnt  liis  will, 
out  of  all  ttiu  M'idovruni  of  Israel,  \iy  tlic  dove 
wliich  i>^<tii«d  from  hin  rod.  The  names  of  Joflopli'a 
sons  are  variously  givun  in  tho  MHS  ax  Simon, 
Samnel,  James. 

Z  tliiiik  that  these  facte  prove  that  the  belief  in 
Ujo  Terirtilunl  Virginity,  which  was  jjrowini*  np 
daring  the  '2nd  vent,  and  established  it«ulf  in 
tli«  3rtl  c«nt.,  wfl*  founded,  not  npon  historic 
«»ideni-H,  but  i(ini]>ly  on  Msntiinontal  (^roundti, 
wliich  may  hnvu  f^aiiiml  luldilionu.]  8tren|.'th  frum 
opposition  to  the  l-lhiunitos,  ulio  denied  the  niir- 
nculous  hirth  of  the  Lord  (Ori;;.  c.  Cth.  v.  <>l). 
Even  liosil  the  (iruat,  who  died  in  a.u.  379,  in 
Uixcusxinx  the  mciLiiin)];  of  Mt  l",  still  holda  the 
belief  in  the  Virpnity,  not  as  a  necewmr^'  article 
of  fuilli.  but  nuirely  a.^*  a  pious  miinion.*  It  is  un- 
necesfsary  logive  the  nainen  of  utiiers  who  held  thai 
ilia  •  brethren '  were  sons  of  .lowph  by  n  f(trnmr  wife. 
The  oliief  ^apporter  of  thiHviow  in  K{)iphaniii»,  who 
WTOto  agninfci  the  Antiiiicomarianiui*  about  the  year 
A.D.  37*>.  The  view  of  Tertullian  vco»  roa»»ortea  by 
Uulvidiua,  liouosua,  and  Joviuiacua,  about  the 
year  A.D.  381). 

Jt.  Jerome's*  answer  la  Helvidiua,  which  fastened 
on  theWesti-nil'hurL'h  ibedrK'triiU"  of  tlit^  IVrpftiml 
Vir^nily  and  the  interpretnlion  of  '  brethren  '  in 
the  Knse  of  '  conains,'  appeare<l  about  the  year  A.  D. 
'iSSk.  Mo  be^^ins  by  identifying'  James  the  Lord'it 
brotlicr  witli  James  the  son  of  Alpliu'Us,  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Otherwise,  he  says,  there  would  be  three 
diM-iplcs  rnllMl  Jiuties,  buL  tlio  djstint^tive  epiMiet 
minor  at  tnchetl  tooneof  tliem  in  Mk  15*iniplie«tli(i.t 
there  could  be  only  two.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  calls 
him  an  apostle  in  Un}  I"  'other  of  the  apoatlosnaw 
I  none,  davc  James  the  Lord's  brother.'  Again, 
LD  Mk  tP  we  liud  a  James  and  Jo^«s  amon^t  the 
bfethren  of  Jesu-i,  and  in  Mk  15*"  we  read  that 
Mary,  llie  mother  of  Janiea  and  Jotiea,  was  pre^t^ut 
at  the  crncilixion  :  but  in  Jn  t{P  this  Mary  (whom, 
as  mother  nf  Jatnei,  we  know  to  be  wife  of 
Alphieux)  in  cnlkil  .Mary  of  t'lmina,  sister  of  the 
Lord's  mother.  James  is  therefore  the  cousin  of 
the  Lord:  tJie  wonl  brother  l»elng  n.ied  for  kinsman. 
Later  writem  carriiNl  Lhe  theory  further  by  idenli- 
fyin<t  Alphiensand  ClonasaM  donble  Eoiin.^  of  the 
Animaic  I'imlpliai,  and  by  identifyinu:  'Judaa  of 
Jnniir!-,'  who  wcunt  in  hi.  Luke's  lict  of  the 
njnistlea  {I.k  G'",  Ac  1'*},  with  the  writer  of  the 
hpi^tle  (who  calls  hiniBelf  'brollierof  James'). 
and  olw  with  the  brother  of  Joseti,  Jamca,  and 
i>imon,  in  Mk  (P.  Simon  is  further  idcntiHed  with 
Simon  Zelolet,  who  i»  joined  wiUi  Jaiiiesand  Judaa 
in  the  li«l  uf  the  apuftle!! ;  and  some  hold  tiiat 
Matthew,  buin£r  identical  withl^vi,  son  of  Alpho-us, 
mtist  hclong  to  the  nant^  family.  Hp.  Liuhtfoot  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  thai  nut  only  ones  Jerome 
make  nu  pretence  to  any  trruUtiunal  support  for 
this  view,  but  that  he  is  hiui^lf  by  no  means  con- 
sistent in  holding  it.  Thus  in  his  comment  on  the 
(Jalatians,  written  ahout  A.D.  ;W7,  he  says:  *  Jainea 
was  called  the  Loid'a  bnilbi;r  on  iiceouut  of  his 
high  character,  his  incomparable  faith,  and  his 
extraontinuiy  wisdom  ;  the  other  B[K»«tIes  are  al»o 
called  brolhiTit  [Jn  iffl^'h  but  he  pre-eminently  so, 
Co  whom  the  Ixml  nt  Hit  departure  hiul  committeci 
the  SODS  of  Ui!)  mother  (i.f.  the  meinliem  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem^'  In  a  lat«r  work  still,  the 
Flpistle  to  Hedibia,  written  about  44)4t.  he  ft)>eftks  of 
Mary  of  Clcophos  (t.'lopnsl  the  aunt  of  our  l-ord, 
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and  Mary  the  motlter  of  James  and  Jo.w.1,  as 
diBtinot  persona,  'althoiit'h  H>me  contend  that  Iho 
mother  of  Jainus  and  Ju^es  wa^i  His  aunt.' 

(1)  In  the  above  argument  of  Jerome  it  is 
luuiumed  that  the  word  'brother'  {iitXifiit)  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  cou»in  (dff^iiis,  found  in  Col 
4'").  The  supporters  of  this  ttieoj-y  do  not  offer  any 
parallel  from  the  NT,  but  they  ap|real  to  elasHiuil 
u»e  both  in  Grevk  and  Latin,  and  to  Lhe  OT.  The 
examples  cited  from  classical  (iroek  are  merely 
exnreiufive  of  worm  atleetion,  or  elHu  mctanhoricaL 
OS  I'luto,  Crito,  §  10,  where  the  laws  of  Atbens  are 
mode  to  speak  of  ol  ijfUTejyn  HrK^l  oJ  4f  ATSav  i'6fio*. 
There  in  no  instance  in  clai«»icat  Ureek,  as  for  as  I 
know,  of  iith.<ft6j  being  used  to  denote  a  couiiin.  In 
Latin /rater  may  stand  for  J'mUr  iHtlruelis,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  bein^  misunderHtoo^l  (cf.  Cic 
ad  Alt.  i.  fl.  I).  The  Heb.  word  is  umwI  loiiwly  to 
include  cousin,  a>i  in  Gn  14'*''"  (of  Abraham  and 
Lot),  where  the  LXX  has  tldc\^i40i't :  in  Lv  lb*, 
where  the  first  cou«iut(  of  Aaruu  arc  called  brethren 
{aStXtttoi)  of  his  sous,  N'adab  and  Abihu ;  in  1  Ch 
23ai.w  (.'pho  sons  of  Mahli,  Kleazar  and  Kish. 
And  Eleaxar  died,  and  had  nu  sons,  but  dnugklurs: 
and  their  brethren  the  st^n-s  of  Kiith  took  them') 
where  also  the  LXX  han  dJtX^o!.  TIickc  pas.<^<:es 
seem  to  me  to  be  hardly  covered  by  the  general 
rule  laid  down  by  Bi«bop  Lightfoot(p.  '201) :  '  In 
an  alfectionate  and  earnest  appeal  intended  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  the  licnrcr,  a  itpeaker 
might  not  unnaturally  address  a  relation  or  a 
friend  or  even  a  fellow-countryiitanas  his"  brother": 
and  even  when  speaking  of  such  to  a  third  [lorMon 
he  mi^ht  through  warmth  of  feelinr;  und  under 
certain  asiieclii  so  designate  him.'  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  lii^hop  is  entirely  riglit  when  he  goes  on 
to  say :  *  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  wiu»iu<i 
of  any  one  should  be  cummunlv  and  indeed 
cxcluMtvcly  stylud  his  "brulhem"  ov  indilluront 
jtermms  :  still  less,  that  one  counin  in  particular 
should  bo  singled  out  and  described  in  this  loo«e 
way,  "James,  the  Lonl'e  brother."'  If  we  remark, 
too,  the  care  with  which  Hcgesippus (quoted  above) 
employs  the  term  aitX^Ai  of  fet.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
tlie  brothers  of  the  Lord,  while  he  keel's  tlie  term 
di'f^i^t  for  Symeon,  the  couitm  of  thu  Lord  und 
second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  feel  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  against  the  iLse 
of  6.it\tpoi  in  NT  to  denote  iinylliing  hut  brothers. 

(2|  Jerome's  main  argument  is  that  James  the 
lord's  brother  wa.-*  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  tlierefore 
idcnticAl  with  Jaiucs  thu  son  of  Alplueus.  Ho 
grounds  litis  assertion  on  a  single  passage  in  St. 
rnul,  which  I  shall  presently  examine.  IliHhop 
i.ightfoot  and  others  have  Khown  that  it  is  nut  a 
necessary  consequence  of  ,St.  I'atil'B  language,  aud 
that  it  IB  opposed  to  the  difltinction  everj-where 
made  in  the  NT  between  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Twelve.  Thus  in  Ao  1**,  after  the  list 
of  tlie  Eleven  including  James  the  son  of  Alpha>us, 
we  reail,  '  these  all  continued  instant  in  prayer' 

roif  AStX^KHi  aOroii.  Again,  in  Jn  '2'^  wo  re:ul 
that  Jesua  went  down  to  Capernaum  aurti  ital  ^ 
fi'^^p  aifTOii  leal  el  iStX^pol  Koi  ol  /lathiTai  aOroC-  gai 
iKti  tiitvv&w  ov  iroAXdi  qju^^pat ;  and  in  Mt  12"'-  '  One 
said  to  him '  iivit  ^  M>b^  "^v  koX  oI  ii^f\^t  uav  tifd 
ioT^xaair  (riTi>OrTit  9<u  XoXfrjat  .  .  .  'and  ^treteliing 
forth  his  hand  to  his  diM-'iptcs  he  iuiitli  '  ISoii  ^ 
M>7ri}^   /iov   Kai    oJ  dJ<\^«J  nov   Scrti  y^p  A.f  roi^r;;  t6 

A9tX^^  Kol  fi-f/TVp  ittrrlr.  In  the  la^t  passage  tliere  is 
the  same  strong  antithesis  between  unturul  earthlv 
tic*  and  Uia  duty  to  His  Pather  in  heaven,  which 
tre  ohflerve  in  the  words  s(ioken  by  Him  when 
found  as  a  Iw^y  in  the  temple.  Notice  also  tJiat 
r:here  is  in  thijt  pns&nge  not  only  a  distinction  made 
between  the  brethren  of  Jesus  and  Hia  diseiples, 
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bat  a  certain  oppoaition  b  implied,  which  is 
brought  out  more  clearly  in  St.  Maiks  narrative 
of  tlio  isn,m«  event  (3^^- •'■").  Fruoi  the  latt^rr  it 
ftppti^ira  tlinl  ttie  reason  why  tliey  of  ilib  family  (of 
irap'  a£rr0i>]  deaired  to  npcak  vilti  Him  wiut  bccamto 
the  rumoar  whiah  hul  reached  them  of  His 
iiiccs«ant  labours  led  them  to  believe  tJiat  Hia 
mhid  was  overstrained.  AsSt,  Mark  goenon  tosay 
(v.»)  that  thu  scribes  &ccu8od  Jecnsof  castingout 
ddvila  through  Beelzebub,  and  oa  wc  further  read 
in  St.  John  (10*  8*")  that  many  said,  '  Ue  hath  a 
d«vil,  and  is  mad,'  it  would  socjii,  tUough  it  i«  not 
exj>re8tjily  sut^,  that  Lhe«e  calnmnioiis  refwrta  of 
HiB  BnemieK  had  not  been  withuut.  elTect  un  somti 
mcmberaof  His  own  family.  Atallevent*.  they  went 
out  prepared  Kpar^ot  o^lv,  i.e.  to  put  Uim  under 
some  reBiraint.  This  narrative  civcs  addilional 
point  to  the  words  in  Mk  (J*.  sicken  with  imme- 
diate n;ference  to  tlie  nnbelici  of  th«  people  of 
Nazareth,  ci'»t  firnr  vpoif/^ijt  irt^ot  i(  ^Jj  if  ry  xarplSt 

a&rau.  If  it  were  nimply  the  diflbeliel  of  town^. 
people  not  immedinU'lv  related  to  Him,  there 
aeems  noneecl  for  the  addition  'in  hiso'n'n  kinsfolk 
and  in  liisown  house.'  Tbi*  inference,  which  we 
nntnrally  draw  from  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  is 
coniirmed  by  the  expresK  statement  of  8t.  John 
(T*'*),  aii^t  "^Ap  ol  d2cV0oi  aiW-ov  irlartuov  tita&r6ii,  and 
by  OUT    Lord'ii   words  addressed  to  them  (v.^J.  oti 

naprvp^  wtpl  oilToS  fin  rd  tfTfo.  aimO  irocTjfld  i-mv. 
Compare  tnis  with  the  words  spoken  Bhortly  after- 
wards to  the  dificiples  (I5"*J,  tl  ii  rot  icia/«ii/ J^e,  6 
xiff/ivt  Aj^  ri  tSton  /^iVc  Art  Si  ix  roC  kA^^ou  oOk  Ifri, 
dW'  4yi>  4ii\t^a  ofMj  iK  TQu  ic6fffiov,  tii  tovto  fu»ti  tiftat 
h  KAcr^ot. 

The  words  on  which  Jerome  lays  stross  are  Gal 
)U.ia  ^jr^x^ox  (It  'XtpovitXn^a,  l«rop^9*  Ei^^^*-  Ka.1 
ariittii'a  wfAt  aCT&f  ijtUpai  itKArtrrc  IrtfW  Bi  tQp 
&worr6\uv  otV  el&w,  W  ^^  'IAkui^ov  t6v  AS(X<pi>v  too 
Ki^fof.  But  ercn  if  we  give  its  Ufnial  force  to  tt  ft.ii, 
it  will  not  follow  that  St.  James  was  included  in 
the  Twelve,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Oal 
t'»  trtpav  looks  backward  to  ^i^tt>a.»,  not,  forward  to 
'ld«w;lo*.  TliK  RL-ntcnre  would  have  been  complete 
At  tUom^  '  I  wiw  IVt-er  and  none  other  ol  tJie 
apoHtlff*.'  Then  it  htrikes  St.  IVuI,  as  an  after- 
thought, that  the  position  of  Janie«,  as  presideol 
of  the  Cliurch  at  Jerusalem,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  he  atlds  'itnle&s  you  reckon 
Jatncfl  among  them.'  That  the  t4>riu  'apoiitle'  wti» 
not  strictly  con&ned  to  the  Twelve  appears  from 
another  [>a6sago  in  which  James  is  mentioned, 
1  (.'o  I  J*''.  Ht-rK  it  ia  Haiil  tliat  .Ikaus  after  His  re^or- 
reetion  '  npi*Ared  to  Ce|ihii«,  th&n  to  thu  Twelve, 
then  to  nbuvR  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  then 
to  James,  then  to  alt  the  apostles,'  where  we  should 
perhapH  consider  the  term  to  include  the  Seventy, 
acconling  to  tlie  view  of  IremtUK  and  other  early 
writei-s.  At  anv  lutc  Uilto  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
St.  Paul's  H]>o!«tleiihip.  Barnabas  also  is  called  an 
apostle  (At:  14*-"),  probably  also  Andronicua  and 
Junius  (Ko  16')  and  Silvanua  (1  Th  2*).»  The 
moat  natural  interpretation  of  the  two  passages 
jiittt  dealt  with  is  that  which  concedes  the  name 
'  ajtoKtle  '  in  the  wider  sense  to  St.  James,  but 
makes  n  distinction  between  him  and  the  Twelve. 

(3|  Scarf^ely  WsH  stronp  is  the  aigumcjit  against 
the  Ilicronymian  view  drawn  from  whut  wk  rpad 
of  the  rclniion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  Hia 
mother.  Tliougfi,  acrording  to  ihis  view,  their  own 
mother  Mary  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  cruel- 
lixioM,  aiKl  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  tliat 
their  father  was  not  also  living,  yet  they  are  never 
found  in  the  company  of  their  parents  or  parent,  but 
always  wiUi  the  Virgin.    They  move  with  her  and 

*  Sea  Lbcbtfbot,  It.  pp.  «-10],  unl  tha  JhdtuM,  xt.  1.  h.  with 
Funk's  DotM. 


her  divine  Son  to  Capernaum  and  form  one  house- 
hold there  (Jn  2'^) ;  they  take  upon  themsclvos  to 
control  and  check  the  actions  of  Jcaus  ;  they  go 
witli  Mary  '  to  take  him,'  uhen  it  in  feared  that 
Hie  mind  is  becoming  uuhingc-d.  Thev  are  referred 
to  by  the  neighbaura  as  memlK'rs  of  His  family  in 
exactly  the  same  terois  as  His  mother  and  Uts 
roputed  father.  It  is  snggeiited  indeed  that  the 
Virginandhersisterwereboth  widows  at  this  time, 
and  had  agreed  to  form  one  hounebold ;  but  this 
is  mere  hypothesis,  and  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  remarks  of  the  neighbours,  who  endeavour  to 
natii^fy  themaelvca  that  Jesu»  was  not  entitled  to 
speak  as  Ue  had  done,  by  calling  to  mind  those 
nearest  to  Him  in  blood. 

(4)  That  Mary  of  Clonas  was  the  sUter  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  the  Lora  is  not  only  moat  improb- 
able in  itself  (for  where  do  we  find  two  sisters  with 
the  same  name?},  but  is  not  the  most  natural 
inlerpretAtion   of   Jn     lO''   el<mi««rar   H    ira/)4   tv 

Hrjrpbt  ai>roiS,  Mapla  ij  raf'  KXcitto  kbI  Mttp^a  ^  Kay- 
6a\ijp4  (tran»ilat«d  in  the  Peshitta,  *  Hi;i4  mother 
and  hiH  mother's  siKteT,  and  Mary  uf  Cleopha  and 
Mary  Magdalene  ').  If  wc  compare  thi.i  verse  with 
Mk  lb*"  and  Mt  27**,  wo  lind  tlml.  of  the  three 
women  named  na  present  in  addition  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  Alar}'  Magdalene  occurs  in  all  three  list* ; 
'  Mary  the  nioLher  of  James  and  iloses'  of  the  two 
synoptic  Gospels  is  generally  idcntiiicd  wi)h  '  Mar}' 
of  Clopoa';  ami  wo  then  hiivc  left  in  Malthew 
'  the  mother  of  the  »>ns  of  Zebeilce,'  in  Mark 
'  Halome,'  and  in  John  '  his  mothor'a  aixter.' 
Salome  is  generally  identified  with  '  the  mother 
of  the  sons  of  Zebcdce,'  and  there  seems  good 
reason  aho  for  identifying  her  with  '  his  mother's 
siBler'  in  the  Fourth  tioi^pol.  It  docs  not  seem 
likely  that  St.  John  would  omit  the  name  of  hi^ 
own  mother;  and  tlie  imlirect  way  in  which  he 
desrril)e.s  her  is  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
he  refers  to  hinisell  as  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  If  we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  it  is 
natural  that  the  two  sisters  fUmuld  be  paired 
to^^ether,  and  then  the  two  utliyr  Marys,  lust  as 
we  have  the  apostle^)  arranged  in  paii-n  wtuiout  a 
connecting  parliule  in  Mt  10*-*.  If  the  sons  of 
Zebfdee  were  so  nearly  related  to  our  Lord,  it 
liclp^  us  to  understand  Salome's  request  that  they 
might  sit  on  Uis  right  hand  and  on  His  left  hand 
in  His  glory,  as  well  as  the  commendation  by  our 
[x>rd  of  His  mother  Ut  one,  whu  was  not  only  Uis 
hest-loved  ditwiple,  but  her  own  nephew.  If,  how- 
ever, this  interpretation  is  correct,  if  ttie  sister  of 
(he  I^oril's  niiither  is  not  the  mother  uf  James  and 
Jo!(o<>,  but  the  mother  of  the  sonx  of  Zeliedee.  then 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Hieronymiiin  theory 
is  removed,  and  the  whole  fabric  topples  to  the 
ground. 

(G)  I  take  next  two  minor  identlTications,  that 
of  '  James  the  I*e»s '  with  the  '  brother  of  the  Lord.' 
and  that  of  'loi'Sm  'la-KJi^av,  of  Lk  &^*  and  Ao  1", 
with  Jude  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  who  call« 
himself  'brother  of  James.'  We  have  seen  that 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  roC  tuKpov  and  of  Joscs. 
in  Mk  IS*',  is  probably  the  same  as  Mary  of 
Clopas.  and  that  we  have  no  reason  for  inferring 
from  the  (iloKpels  that  she  was  related  to  Jestts. 
If  so,  there  iaan  end  to  the  suj>poHition  tliat  Jamea 
the  Less  is  James  the  briitlier  of  the  Ixird.  But  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistranslation  in 
which  Jemmc  ima^pned  that  he  found  a  furtJier 
argument  for  the  iclcntitication  of  our  James  with 
the  son  of  Alpha^na.  The  comparative  t/iinor,  he 
says,  suggest*  two  persons,  vi*.  the  two  ajio-stles 
of  this  name.  But  the  Greek  has  nn  cumparaliro, 
simply  rov  fUKpoC,  '  the  little,'  which  no  more 
implies  a  comparison  with  only  one  pcmon  than 
any  other  descriptive  epithet,  such  a*  ti-tpy^njt  or 
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4n\eSf\^s.  As  to  'UiJttat  ^laKiaiiov,  no  instance  is 
cited  for  siit-h  sn  oinis-tiun  of  llie  word  i6e\4iin,  and 
wo  tnuitt  llit;rcfor«  trauhUtu  '  Judiu  sonoi  Jaiaea' 
with  the  KV.  IndL-ptudeatly  of  this,  if  Jaoies, 
Judan,  aitd  Simon  aiv  all  sous  of  AJplLTUfl,  'wtmt  a 
ftran^c  way  Ik  thin  oi  ititimluoiti};  Itiuir  uaincs  in 
till.-  linl  of  tiic  ajKMllt;.-',  '  .lames  uf  Alplueuii,  MiJijon 
Zulotct,  Juilas  ol  .lame^'  I  Why  nut  njHMik  of  all 
as  '  Booa  of  Al|»lia'u$,'  or  of  llm  two  Itiiter  a^^ 
'brothers  of  James'?  Why  not  8|)enk  of  all  a* 
'brethren  of  tlic  Lord'?  tt  it  eRpeciallv  strance 
that,  if  Judos  were  really  kiiunn  a»  Huch,  liti  sliouTd 
havo  been  distin^-uishej  in  John  (I4^J  merely  hv  a 
iii-'t^ative,  '•lufla.'*  not  I.>H:Ji.iiot,'  and  in  the  other 
(io!tiK!liihvtKi?»I>iH>llation  'Lubbiuua'or  'Thaddu.'Uii' 
(Mt  Kt*.  Mli  3'«). 

C,  We  have  HtilL  to  examine  two  crucial  pusa^es 
wtiich  havo  to  bo  Rut  aside  before  we  can  accept 
cither  the  Epipliaaiaii  or  the  Uieronyniiau  theory  : 
Mt  I**  'lutfi^  .  .  .  rtxp/\a^er  r^f  yvralKO.  airou  hal 
ouK  tylvuCKfv  aMfr  tut  06  trtKrw  \Abif,  and  LLc  2^  «ai 
trtKfv  rir  Mr  oiT^i  rin  TftuiT&roKO*.  Heading  the«o 
in  connexion  with  thowi  other  paasagas  which 
speak  of  the  brother.^!  and  t<i)itcrM  of  Joeos,  it  is 
hard  to  bolieve  that,  the  evan';eli8tA  meant  ua  to 
understand,  or  indeed  that  it  ever  entered  their 
lieadti  that  tJte  worda  could  be  understood  to  mean, 
niiylliiiii,'  pl»e  tlian  that  tliese  brolliera  were  son*, 
of  Vlit;  mother  and  tiie  reput«(l  fatlmr  of  the  I^ord. 
It  has  lieen  alteiiipt<"d,  Imwuver,  to  prove  that  we 
need  not  take  the  TuuMu-res  referred  to  in  their 
ordinary  and  natural  senM.-.  Tims  PearBon,  treat- 
ing of  tlie  |)hrnae  tai%  oiJ,  tells  ua  that  '  the  manner 
of  tlio  Scripture  lnn;:na;;u  jiroiluceth  nu  such  infer- 
ence' a^  tluLt,  from  a  limit  a«aip)cd  to  a  ne;;ative, 
we  may  imply  a  miliM^u^nt  atbrmative ;  and  he 
ritea  the  following  instanccB  in  proof.  '  Wh«n 
tied  said  to  Jacob,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  have  B{>okon  to  thee  of" 
ttin  28"),  it  followetli  not  that,  when  that  was 
done,  tiie  flod  of  Jacob  left  him.  When  tJie  con- 
(.'luHion  of  Deiitoronumy  yvti*  written  tt  was  said  of 
Moses,  "  \o  man  knuwelli  of  hia  sepiilchre  unto 
tbi»  day"  (Dt  34'),  but  it  were  a  weak  armiment 
to  infer  from  tlience  that  the  su^nulrhre  of  Mosex 
has  been  known  ever  since.  When  Samuel  had 
delivered  a  M^verc  prcdintiuii  unto  Haul,  ho  "  uiniu 
no  more  to  see  tiim  unto  the  day  of  bi^  death  " 
(I  S  15**);  but  it  were  a  ntrange  collot^lion  to 
infer,  that  he  therefore  gave  him  a  visit  aft«r  he 
waA  dead.  **  Michal  tlie  dnu;;l)ter  of  Saul  had  no 
child  unto  tlie  day  of  her  death  "  (2  S  6") ;  and 
yet  it  were  a  riilit-utous  stupidity  to  dream  of  any 
midwifery  in  the  grave,  Christ  promised  Ill's 
presenee  to  the  ai>u»lIeB  "  until  the  end  of  the 
world  "  (Mt  28"*) ;  who  ever  made  so  unhappy  a 
i^nxtruction,  as  to  infer  from  tliencti  that  f'^r  ever 
nflur  He  would  be  a1)Aent  fmm  tliem?'  {Cretti, 
Art.  III.  Cliaii.  iiL  p.  t74). 

It  ifl  d'llticult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Pearson's 
ability  can  have  been  blind  to  the  dilTercnce 
between  two  kinds  of  limit,  the  nmntion  of  urie 
of  which  su;;gc»t«,  while  the  mention  of  tJie  other 
negativen,  thn  future  uocur rente  of  the  actinn 
ftjxiken  of.  If  we  rt-jul  '  the  debate  was  aajjoumeil 
till  the  papers  should  be  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
itiembern,*  it  as  certainly  implies  the  intention  to 
rosiune  the  debate  at  a  Kulr^cquenl  period,  as  the 
phraae  'the  debate  was  adjourned  tilt  that  day 
bix  months,'  or  '  till  the  Gr.  Kalunda,'  implies  the 
contrary.  So  when  it  i»  said  '  to  the  day  of  his 
death.'  '  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  this  is  only  a 
more  vivid  way  of  saying  in  strruln  saicuUtrum. 
In  like  manner  tlie  phra««  'unto  this  day'  implies 
tliat  a  certain  ^tnte  of  things  continued  ap  to  the 
Tery  last  moment  known  to  the  writer:  the  sug- 
gestion is.  of  cuuTHu,  (hat  it  will  Ktill  continue. 
The  remaining  instance  is  that  found  in  Gn  :i$". 


This  is  a  (iromiiiQ  of  continued  help  on  Uie  parL 
of  God  until  a  certain  end  is  secured.  When 
that  end  is  secured  God  is  no  further  bound  by  II  us 
promise,  however  much  the  palitarch  might  be 
ju>tified  in  looking  for  further  help  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  character  and  goodnejtn 
of  God.  To  take  now  a  case  similar  to  that  in 
hand  :  sapposing  we  read  '  Midiul  had  no  child  till 
she  left  David  and  became  the  wife  of  Phaltiel,' 
wo  should  naturally  assnme  that  after  that  blie 
did  have  a  child.  So  in  Mt  1**  the  limit  is  not 
one  beyond  which  the  action  becomes  naturally 
and  palpably  iinjiosaibk' ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  juat 
that  point  of  time  when  under  or<linai-y  rircum- 
stjuices  the  antiim  wuulil  become  buth  posiiible  and 
natural,*  when,  therefore,  the  reader,  without 
warning  to  the  contrary,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  assume  tliat  it  did  actually  occur. 
Whether  tliis  assumption  on  the  part  uf  the  reader, 
natural  under  ordinary  circumstaocea.  may  become 
unnatural  under  the  vcrv  extraordinary  circnra- 
stauccs  of  the  case,  will  bu  discussed  further  on. 
I  confinQ  myself  here  to  the  argument  from 
longnage.t 

Tlie  natural  infcroocc  drawn  from  the  uao  of  the 
word  -rpi^n-bTOKOP  in  Lk  '£  is  that  other  brothers 
or  sisters  were  born  subsequently;  otherwise  why 
should  not  the  word  novaytrijx  have  been  used  as  in 
To  3'*  fioyoyfvit  ttfu  np  rarpi  mou.  Lk  7"  8"  etc.  ? 
lu  Ro  8*  the  word  is  uued  metaphorically,  but 
retains  ita  natural  connotation,  wpvr&TOKov  iv 
roXXoIi  d^\<koit,  and  so  in  every  instance  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  NT.  It  occurs  many  times  in  its 
literal  use  in  the  LXX,  c.?.  Gn27»»-««".  Dt21'». 
1  K  It!^,  ]  Ch  5'  2C>°,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  never  of  an  only  son.  There  are  also 
circumstani:es  connected  with  one  remarkable 
episode  in  onr  lord's  childhood  which  are  more 
easily  cxplit-ablo  if  we  suppose  Him  not  to  have 
been  Hia  mother's  only  son.  la  it  likely  that 
Mary  and  Joseph  would  have  been  so  littlu  solicit- 
ous about  an  only  son,  and  that  son  the  promised 
MesHiali,  as  to  l*gin  tlieir  homeward  journey 
after  the  feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jcru;>aleni, 
and  to  travel  for  a  whole  dnv.  without  taking  tlie 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  He  waa  in  their  com- 
[Htny  or  not  ?  If  they  Imd  several  younger  childrun 
to  attend  to,  we  can  understand  that  their  first 
thoughts  would  have  been  given  to  the  latter  ; 
otherwise  is  it  concuivablo  that  Mary,  however 
complete  her  cnnfidcnv^e  in  her  oldest  son,  nliuutd 
tirst  have  lost  Him  from  her  side,  and  then  have 
allowed  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  an  effort 
to  Und  Hitn  P 

D.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  which 
must  be  grappled  with  before  we  can  accept  the 
Helvidian  theory  as  satisfactory.  (1)  If  the 
mother  uf  Jesus  had  bad  other  eons,  would  He 
have  commended  her  to  the  care  of  a  disciple 
rather  thaa  to  that  of  a  brother?  (2|  Is  not 
the  behaviour  of  the  brethren  towards  Jesus  that 
of  elders  towards  a  younger!  (3)  The  theory  is 
opposed  to  the  Church  tradition.  [4}  It  is  ab- 
horrent to  Chriiitian  simtimcnl. 

(11  Bishop  I.iglitfoot  regards  the  first  objection 
us  fatal  to  the  theory.  '  Is  it  conceivable,'  he 
says,   '  that  oar  l<ord  would  thus  have  snapped 

■  Compmrc  riut.  <?«.  Omv.  Till.  I ;  t>lc«.  L.  iil.  3  {on  Um  rUlon 
wMi^h  m|ip««r«l  tn  ArUi/>n  witmliig  liliti  »*  rvy^i.trSu  n 
>viwa<  till  LhoIiSrtli  of  Lcr  aon  I'tatu:  OrlKi'n,  Afiittt  CW«tu,  L 
Z'.  rrrrn  U>  thU  lu  an  arg.  ad  ham.);  KyRlrt  A  Vl>,  i)iinto4  la 
Wntoifiii'it  not«,  <n  1mm  :   Atlicnaf;.  Apol.  S3  :   it  r*f  •  ytv^^*i 

j(«i  ifttf  uirftr  imi9timimt  ■  «»)•■■•>•;  Coutt,  A[K"L  vi.  IS.  6: 
umr*  MKr  iyatMM>«i«fr  iMJ>i>«wrMt  (raTf  >»■!{.'*  o*  Jt»3M().  n-m 
t»(  wMiimt  fkf  >iitr<j  T*vr*  ('(••vrii.  iAA'  ^2*(>(  j^Ufn.      Clcmeal 

Of  AlouuMlrU C^trnn.  111.  [i.  Mi!)cslU  Iblis  Uwornscure. 

t  lAUnnt  remarks  on  Uib  tuo  i>r  the  lmparf*ct  i^itvrM  imply. 
ins  sbttlitoneo  from  a  hsbH  ('rumined  rruin  c<)(\luesl  lnl«r- 
cnuna ')  a>  oppo««d  to  tliv  tar  uion  unuol  lyt^  dtaatlat  ^  aiosl* 
act. 
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lumndor  tbo  most  sacred  ties  of  Dadiral  nlfection  t  * 
(p.  'JH'J).  Tlie  umial  answer  to  this  its  that  th« 
(fisbeli&f  of  the  Lord's  brutlior»  woald  naturallj 
tH-jAr&tc  tliciii  fn>iu  Ills  tiiollicr.  But  na  tins 
dislndief  v-txa  cvun  tlioii  on  the  point  of  lieing 
r!inn{;;(.-4l  into  undoubtinj;  faith  ;  and  as  the  BC[utra- 
Iton  (if  it  ever  existed,  of  \vhi<.-li  there  in  no  evi- 
dence) wax,  at  any  rate,  to  be  chancud  in  a  day  or 
two  into  Iho  cloitext  union  ^vitll  a'l  tnie  followers 
of  the  T^ord ;  and  nn  the  preparntion  for  thim 
clinn;:e  muKt  have  l>een  lun;;  ]H.Ti.x'plil)k'  to  the  eye 
of  JosoB,  it  seems  nece*-viry  to  hm\  another  way  of 
inetttinji  the  objection,  if  it  is  to  be  iiiut  at  all.  1 
tliink,  iionever,  that  Hp.  Li^'htfooc  aoci  a  little 
LuD  far  when  be  speaks  jiut  lieluw  of  this  liy[H>- 
thesia  requiring  lis  to  believe  that  the  mother, 
thongh  I  living  in  the  same  city '  with  her  mnn, 
*  and  jotnint;  vrith  tliem  in  a  common  worsliip 
(Ac  1'^),  is  rontn^Tied  to  the  care  of  a  fltran;.'er,  of 
whose  houM:  nhc  betoraes  henceforth  the  inmate.' 
Wc  bave  ^tcn  that  tlit^re  in  rutis^jn  for  tielieving 
Salome  to  have  been  the  aiatcr  of  Mary,  and  .lohn 
therefore  h«r  nephew  ;  but  however  tliiH  may  be, 
in  any  case,  ax  ner  Soii'k  dearettt  friend,  he  niuft 
have  Iteen  well  known  to  her.  And  if  we  try 
to  picture  to  oiirwIvM  the  ciroumHtanoea  of  the 
ca«e,  it  is  not  iliUicult  l«  iinai,nne  continjrcnciea 
which  would  make  it  a  very  natural  arranircmcnt. 
ll  is  generally  jiupnosed  (from  I  t'o  !>*)  that  tlio 
brotJiers  of  the  l^ru  were  married  men  :  the  iixnal 
«^'e  fur  marriage  amnng  the  Jews  wa.s  aliont 
eighteen  ;  »upp<ifin^  thc-m  to  have  been  iKirn 
before  the  vi^it  to  tbe  temple  of  the  cbihl  JcHiia, 
they  would  probably  have  marrietl  Vwfore  His 
crucifixion.  If,  then,  all  her  children  were  dis- 
perM-d  in  their  several  homes,  and  if,  as  we 
naturally  infer,  her  nephew  Jolin  wn»  unmarried, 
and  living  in  a  huuMt  of  hiit  own,  ia  then-  anything 
unoccounlable  in  the  Ixtrd's  niutlier  lindiiig  a  home 
with  the  K'lovwl  disciple  ?  Could  this  lie  repirded 
in  any  way  a»  a  fili^ht  by  her  other  sons?  Mu*jt 
they  not  have  fett  that  the  busy  life  of  a  family 
WBsnotsnited  fur  the  quiet  pondering  which  now 
more  than  ever  would  cIiaracteriBo  their  mother? 
and,  further,  that  this  cuniniunion  between  tlie 
mother  and  thu  dim-iple  wan  likely  to  lie,  not  only 
a  Aource  of  comfort  to  }wth,  but  alao  most  proBt- 
able  to  the  Clinrch  at  tar^e  T 

{2)  It  depends  more  upon  the  iKnitive  af;e  than 
the  rolfttivo  a;;c  of  brothers,  wlicther  the  inter- 
ference of  a  yonn;'er  witli  an  elder  is  prolmhle  ur 
improbable.  Wlicn  all  have  readied  manluxwl  and 
have  settled  in  their  different  sphere-t,  a  few  yeant' 
diHerence  in  age  does  not  count  for  nincn.  U 
mi;^ht,  however,  tie  thought  that  those  who  had 
grown  up  Mith  one  like  Jettn*  nmst  have  felt  such 
love  and  reverence  for  Ffim,  that  they  could  never 
dream  of  blaming  or  critiiri.sini:  what  He  thought 
be«t  to  do.  Yet  we  know  that  Ilia  mother,  to 
whom  liiul  been  vouch^tfed  a  much  fuller  revelft* 
tion  tlinn  wttg  pOHHihle  in  thi^ir  r.a«e  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  herSon,  tlid  ncvcrthclew  on  more  than 
one  occasion  draw  upon  herself  His  reproof  for 
ventured  interference.  If  we  remember  how  little 
even  those  whom  IIo  ctu>se  out  as  Hi*  apostles 
were  able  to  appreciate  His  aims  nnd  methods  up 
to  the  very  end  of  Uia  life,  how  different  was  their 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  ottico  of 
the  Meaiiah  fnim  Hi.",  we  ttliall  nut  wonder  if  Hifl 

fonnger  brothera,  with  alt  their  admiration  for 
lis  (genius  and  goodness,  were  at  time^  puzxbt] 
and  ImwildHrptl  at  the  wonts  that  fi'll  from  Hm 
lips;  if  they  regarded  Hini  oi  a  self-furgetting 
idealist  and  entlmsiost,  wanting;  in  knowU-ilyo  uf 
the  wurld  as  it  was,  and  needing  t!ie  constant  care 
of  His  more  practical  friends  to  provide  Him  wilh 
tlie  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  much,   I   think,  is  certain  from  tlie  known 


facts  of  the  case  :  and  we  need  nottnng  more  than 
tliis  to  exjduin  t  iieir  fear  ttiat  Hia  iiiind  niigtit  Ikj 
overstrained,  and  their  attempt  to  dictate  the 
meaaares  Ue  should  adopt  in  going  up  to  the 
Feaat,  just  Od  Hts  motlier  had  attempted  to  dictat« 
to  Uim  at  them  arriage  ut  Cana. 

(3)  We  have  aeen  tliat,  ao  far  as  wc  can  speak  of 
a  tradition  on  thin  subject,  it  waji  in  favour  uf  the 
Epiphaninn  theorv  from  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  tilfit  was  unceremoniously  driven 
out  of  the  lieid  by  Jerome  in  tlic  year  'SS3  :  we 
have  seen,  too,  that  Jerome  himself  abandoned  his 
own  theory  in  his  later  writingR  Hut  it  was  so 
innch  in  aiiiwrdance  with  the  a.sc«iic  views  of  the 
time,  ttiat  it  M'oa  adopted  by  Augustine  and  the 
I.atin  Fathers  generally  ;  wtiite  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  Chrysontom.  who,  in  tils  earlier  writingo. 
favours  the  Epiphanian  \'iew.  comes  round  to 
Jerome  in  the  later,  and  Theodoret  may  W  men- 
tioned on  the  same  side.  Tlie  later  Crock  Fathers 
are,  however,  alinosl  all  on  the  lide  of  Kpiphaniua; 
and  the  (ireek,  Syrian,  and  Ciiptic  Calendars  mark 
tlie  didtinclion  lietween  Jamex  the  brother  of  the 
Ia>tA  and  James  llie  mm  of  Alptiretis  by  iL^signing 
a  iteparate  day  to  each.  Ttiis  diHUn(.-tion  ia  alttu 
maintained,  apart  from  any  Ktntement  an  to  1-lie 
exact  retationi*liip  implied  ny  the  term  '  hrottier,' 
in  tlie  (.'Icmcntinr,  liumilics  nnd  Jieeotinitions  of 
tho  flccond  cent.,  and  the  Apostolic  CojisUtution$  of 
the  third. 

tlistorical  troflitioo,  therefore,  on  thta  subject 
there  wam  pn>i)erty  none  when  Jerome  wrote,  any 
more  than  there  is  now,  but  there  was  a  growin-' 
feeling  in  fa%'our  of  the  perpetual  virginity,  whicii 
took  uolinitti  shapo  in  tlie  title  dctvapt'/vof  used  of 
Mary  by  AtUanasius ;  and  the  apocryphal  rictiuns 
Were  eagerly  embraced  as  alTording  a  )iupi>art  for 
tliis  belief. 

Wc  cannot  doubt  tlint  thmti  who  ware  agitating 
for  a  stricter  rule  would  make  nse  of  ttie  eTample  oi 
the  Virgin,  insisting  on  the  name  as  implying  a 
permanent  state,  ana  would  endeavour  lo  give  an 
artihcial  strength  to  their  cause  by  the  aitdition  of 
imaginary  circum.stanres  to  the  muipte  narrative  of 
the  gtMpet.  TiiUfl  it  wait  nut  enuu';ti  lo  suplKDW 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  be  sons  of  Joseph  liy  a 
former  wife ;  Joseph's  aze  must  be  increa»eil  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  liim  to  have  hod  citildren  by 
hia  second  wife,  thou^-ti  this  BUpjiOHition  contradicts 
what  the  uphuldors  uf  thia  viuw  maintain  to  be  the 
very  purpo:*e  of  Mary's  miirringe,  viz.  to  screen 
her  from  alt  injnriou3  iinputationa.  How  could 
tliu  marriage  effect  tbiH,  if  the  hnaband  were  aUive 
eighty  year:*  of  age,  a*  Epi[ihanius  says,  following 
the  apQcrypliat  Uus]w1h?  Again,  if  this  were  the 
cnse,  why  stioutd  not  the  evangelist  have  stated  it 
simply,  instcmt  of  using  tlic  cautionary  phra»e.i  wpJv 
9  avfiXOuir  and  oCk  tyiftttKtv  acri^p  ftxt  ai  trtntf  T  But 
even  this  wna  not  enouyti  for  the  ascetic  spirit. 
Further  barriers  must  be  raiseiJ  tietween  the  con- 
taininatiim  of  matrimony  and  the  virgin  IJcal. 
Joseph  himself  becomes  a  t.vpo  of  virginity  :  the 
'  brethren '  are  no  longer  his  sons,  but  sons  of 
Clopas,  who  waa  either  hia  brother  by  one  tra- 
dition, or  Iiifl  wife's  Hister's  husliand  by  another. 
Mary  ia  made  tite  child  of  promisi;  and  of  uiiracle 
like  Isaac,  though  not  yt-t  exalted  to  tlie  honours 
of  the  Immaculate  "Concejition  ;  and  we  see 
Epiphanliis  already  feeling  hM  way  to  ttie  doctrine 
of  her  As.<tnmjitinn,  which  was  a»«epted  by 
Grej:ory  of  Tours  in  the  (ith  cent.  One  other 
devfdnpmi-nt  may  lie  nntii'cd,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Protevatifjelium,  c  'JfJ.  though  not  mentioned  by 
Kpiptmniui*,  viz.  ttiat  not  only  llie  Coneeptiun  but 
the  Hirtti  of  our  Lord  was  miraculous;  in  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Tujylor  :  '  He  that  cnnie  from  His 
grave  fast  tied  with  a  stone  and  signature,  anil 
into  the  college  of  the  apostles,  the  doors  being 
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Bimt .  . .  cftpio  also  (fts  the  Chiircli  piously  believes) 
into  the  vorld  bo  withont  doinj^  violence  to  thu 
virgioaJ  and  pure  body  of  IIik  mother,  tliat  Uo  did 
also  l«Av«  her  virginity  entire.'  •  Tbis  miracle, 
nu|ieriliions  83  it  is,  and  dirtt-tly  op]>otted  to  tliw 
worda  of  St.  Luke  (2^),  ia  yet  uLiwptod  by  Jeroniti 
&nd  liiB  followers,  a-nd  the  nllegoricnl  method  of 
interpretation  is  presned  to  the  uttnoat  in  order  to 
gain  loniu  ituppi>rt  from  tiie  OT  for  the  doctrine 
uf  the  <i<i»ttptfiritt.  Tims  we  lind  Pearson  (C7rt*t, 
p.  320)  i-itiiiK,  a-s  a  lirucd  ai  it,  Eak  44'  *  This 
^nte  kIihII  Iw  Hlnit,  it  slmll  nut  bu  uimiiiu<1,  and  do 
man  otioJl  (^ntor  in  by  it;  Itucniiiu)  the  I^ord,  the 
God  of  Iitrael,  hath  untBrcd  in  by  it,  therefunj  it  Kbiill 
be  abut-'  It  would  (surely  linvo  been  more  to  ilie 
point  to  cito  the  words  of  the  Messianic  pi>alm 
(tii)") :  '  I  have  bocctnio  a  stranirer  to  my  brethren 
and  an  alien  unto  mi/  nuithers  childrtn  ' ;  thia  p«alm 
bein;;;  u<4ed  to  illustrate  the  earthly  life  of  onrLord, 
iHith  by  i^t.  John:  '  Tho  Koaj  of  tliy  hoiine  has 
eaten  nie  up;  they  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat, 
and  in  my  IbiMt  th^'y  cave  me  vinegar  to  drink '; 
and  Uv  St.  Luke :  '  Let  their  habitation  be  deMolat«.* 
(4)  AVo  CO  on,  however,  to  consider  that  wliicli 
ha-"'  been  all  aluu^  the  real  ob^t{lcIe  iu  the  way  of 
a  literal  occcpuiLion  of  the  Smpiure  narrative, 
viz.  the  objfL-tion  on  the  t;ruund  of  Christian 
inentiment.  It  is  '  the  tcndenry,'  uiys  Dr.  Mill  (I.e. 
p.  nOl),  'of  the  CbriHtinn  myKt^rv,  lioil  nianifitst 
m  the  tlesh,  when  heartily  ruct-'iveJ,  to  t'onorato  an 
iinwillingneSH  to  believe  that  the  womb  tliiifl 
divinely  honoured  should  have  pvon  birth  to  other 
merely  human  pro;;eny.'  '  The  sentiment  of 
veneration  for  this  au;.n]<)C  vei^sel  of  crave  which 
lin«  STer  animatixl  Cbri.mianH  .  .  .  nould  not  have 
l>een  wantinir  to  the  hiyhly- favoured  Joseph.'  'On 
the  im]H>ssibility  of  rRfiiting  these  Rentimenta  .  .  . 
the  truly  Catholif  Christian  wilt  have  pluutare  in 
repofttiiK''  So  KpiiihaniU8,  Jerome,  and  other 
atieifut  writeni  ttjienk  of  tlil»a«a  'pious  belief,' and 
the  Miine  \»  reitcrntetl  by  Ilaniiimnd  and  Jen-iny 
Taylor  ritvd  by  Mill  ip.  3ii0).  In  auHwyr  to  tbiit  I 
wuuld  «iy  that,  unl(fs»  weiire  jirei>ared  to  admit  all 
tho  beliefn  ni  the  mediieval  Church,  we  must  txf 
ware  of  allowinf;  too  much  authority  to  jiious 
opinions.  Is  there  any  cxtTeme  of  superstition 
which  cannot  plead  a  'pious  opinion'  in  ica  favour? 
Of  coarit«  it  is  right  in  studym^  history,  whether 
Hicred  or  profnne,  to  put  ourselves  in  ttte  position 
of  the  actors,  to  ima^me  liow  tliey  niuat  have  felt 
and  anted  ;  but  this  )»  iitit  quite  Mih  miitiH  thing  a« 
ima^inin^  how  we  onrftelvett  ittiould  have  felt  and 
neted  under  their  cirenmstances.  until  at  least  we 
have  done  our  bosttOfftripolFall  tbntdifierentiatca 
tlie  mind  of  one  ceiitiiry  fruni  the  mind  of 
another.  If  wu  could  arrive  at  the  real  fet-linp 
of  Jotiuph  in  reMi>cct  to  hi»  wife,  and  of  Marv 
in  TtaiK-ct  to  her  Son  Wfure  and  after  His 
liirth,  ihiit  would  undoubtedly  be  an  element  of  the 
hi;,diO)'t  im|K>rlanee  fur  the  determination  of  the 
qae»lion  Inifore  us  ;  bat  to  asmune  that  they  mnst 
have  felt  as  a  monk,  or  nun,  or  celibate  nrieNt  of 
the  Middle  Arcs;  to  assume  evun,  with  Dr.  Mill, 
ttiat  they  fully  understood  the  mystery  '  Ood 
uanift'Kt  in  the  flcNh,'  U  not  merely  to  make  an 
unauthorised  anwumption,  it  is  to  auMim^  what  \a 
palpably  contrary  to  fact.  Mary  and  .losepb  were 
ruligious  JewB,  wi>oUHeil  to  one  another,  as  it  Is 
natural  to  suppose,  in  tho  belief  Tirwatuut  amon^ 
the  Je^Ns  that  marrin;;:e  was  a  uutv.  and  that  a 
.special  blciuin;;  att^ictied  to  a  protilic  union.  To 
Ipoth  it  is  revealed  frum  heaven  tlmt  the  Mensiiili 
fUouId  be  bom  of  Miiry  by  a  niiraeulous  conception. 
Joseph  io  told  that  *hiH  name  iu  to  be  callod  Jimiui, 
becaoae  he  ahall  save  his  people  from  their  sina.' 
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Mary  is  told,  in  addition,  Ihut  'be  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Hijjhcet,  and  that  the  Lent  Uod 
shall  give  him  the  tlirone  of  his  father  David,  and 
lie  shall  reigu  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.' 
There  ia  surely  nothing  in  these  words  M'bicli 
would  diw:Ioj(e  the  Christian  mysterj'  'God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.'  They  jwiint  lo  *a  greater  Mntiea,  or 
David,  or  Solomon,  or  Samuel.  Mary'tt  hymn  of 
prai^  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  Hannah's 
exultation  at  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the 
birth  of  her  aon.  Her  mind  would  naturally  turn 
to  ulbur  miracuIoui.H  birlim,  to  that  of  Isaac  under 
the  old  dih.]>entuttion,  to  that  uow  iioj>endin{j  iu  the 
ciuie  of  her  cousin  Kliiuilwth.  And  as  tlieru  wait 
nothing  in  the  nnnouri(Miiicnt  mude  to  them  which 
could  enable  them  to  realise  the  astoimdinj;  truth 
that  lie  who  woe  to  bo  liom  of  Mary  was  Very  IJod 
of  Very  (Jod,  so  there  is  notliinj;  in  the  snitsequcnt 
life  of  Mary  which  would  lca<l  us  to  l)elieve  that 
8lie,  any  niure  than  His  apOHtlfiA,  hod  realised  it 
before  His  rewurrection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  sucIl  a  belief  fully  reali!<ed  woulil  have 
made  it  ini(>o«^ible  for  her  to  fuKil,  I  do  nut  say 
her  duties  towards  her  huitbaud,  but  her  duties 
towards  the  J.urd  Uinisolf  durin;;  Utis  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  is  hard  enough  even  nuw  to  hold 
t«>gctlier  the  idiaui  of  the  huiuauity  and  divinity  of 
Christ  without  doing  violence  to  either;  hut  to 
those  who  knew  Him  in  the  tIcHh  wc  may  safely 
tuvy  it  was  impoAsiblu  imtil  the  Comforter  had  come 
and  Tcvcaled  it  unto  them,  A^  to  what  should  Im 
the  relation.^  between  t!ie  hn^lmnd  and  wifo  after 
the  birth  of  the  promised  Child  there  vi  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  viz,  that  thee^e  would  be  deter- 
mine*!,  not  by  perwtnal  ri)nHiileration«,  but  cither 
by  imme<liate  iiinpiratiun,  as  the  journey  to  Egypt 
and  other  events  had  been,  or,  in  the  abfcnce  uf 
tins,  by  the  one  desire  to  do  what  they  lielieved  lo 
l>e  be.tt  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  Child  entrusted 
to  them.  Wc  can  imagine  their  feeling  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  bringing  otlnfr  children  into 
the  world,  in  order  that  lln'y  might  liuvuti;  them- 
.telves  more  exclusively  to  the  nurture  and  training 
of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  greatest  prophnca 
and  sainta  had  not  l>een  brought  np  in  Solitude. 
Mosea,  Samuel,  and  David  had  ha«l  brothers  and 
HiKters.  It  might  be  (lod's  will  that  the  Mc^iiiah 
sliould  exi«erienco  in  thin,  as  in  other  lhini:8,  the 
common  lot  nf  man.  WliJchever  way  the  iJivitie 
guidance  might  lead  them,  we  m«y  Iw  sure  that 
the  response  of  Mnrj-  woiibl  Iw  »till  as  before  : 
*  Uchold  the  handmaid  of  tlie  Lord,  be  it  nnto  me 
areording  to  thy  wonl.'  Even  if  the  language  of 
tite  (Josiiels  luul  been  entirely  neutral  on  this 
matter,  it  would  surely  have  Ikcii  a  piece  of  high 
pre^iumption  on   our    jiart   to  assume   that  God'» 

Iirovidenee  must  always  follow  the  lincji  suggested 
»y  oar  notion**  of  what  i»  aeemly  ;  but  when  every 
c«>ncoivable  barrier  baa  been  place"!  in  the  way  nf 
this  interpretation  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
UroMierBOt  the  Lord,  living  with  (lis  mother  and  in 
cimhfjint  attendance  ui»on  her ;  when  He  is  called 
her  lin-tliom  son,  and  when  St.  Matthew  goe:M  into 
what  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  tliink  almost 
unnecessary  detail  in  fixing  a  limit  to  tho  W|i:i 
ration  between  Iiii'*banil  luxd  wifi!,  —  can  wu 
dinracterise  it  otherwise  than  as  a  contumacious 
Kdtting  op  of  an  oniGclal  tradition  above  the 
written  Word,  if  we  insist  upon  il  that  'brother' 
muHt  mean,  not  hrotlit^r,  but  either  conaia  or  one 
who  is  no  blood-relatiim  at  all  ;  that  '  firstborn  ' 
does  not  imply  other  childntn  Bubscqiicntly  bom  ; 
that  the  limit  fixed  to  separation  due.-*  not  imply 
subsequent  union  ? 

I..,..     ...  _  _|jvyjj^j    InlonnnUait    may   b«  found  In   UWinp 

I  •orUliJii  on  thr  Rmliir>-n  at  U\t  l>inl,  ulmlml'ln 

itfliricsa.clfamcM,  luiil  dkirncM,  whidi  UL'<ont«i"Hl 

IJi  riu  ^.aimnrnittry  Ott  t\t  JSjii^lfi  lit  lAd  OolOiiaiU,  «d.    10,   ^ip. 
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ai3-S9l.  Itiirronihlin  1  hAv«  ItorrownJ  Uicunns  Micron viniui. 
EpiplMnUa,  ll«lvldi*n.  Uxiumitj  th*  mkin  UisoriM  which  hA%« 
Iwaa  put  lorwftKl  on  Ui*  •iil>J«!l.  Me  hiioitU  hcM  Um  Koood 
tiMOtT.  Tha  flrat  ti  Mli-oated  bf  Dr.  HQI  (t*anliuUtie 
/YfAAp/M.  pL  U.  pp.  sstKlltf),  and  In  %  l»m  utrenw  form  bv 
It.  p.  8cb«in((>'a«MtM,  tUr  Urvdn-dM  Otrm.  Utintilitn,  ISSS). 
Th*  upjTiHiit  for  Um  third  ii  it^vm  In  CredrKr'i  /fi'nXntuntr. 
LauTvnt'i  A'tut^tt,  Studi^n,  rbrrmr*!  ifarjy  t>»ft  of  ChriaNanUif, 
eh.  xix.,  tho  nrLii-lw  'Hula'  ukI  '  Jakobtu'  In  tl<mnff>  Bncfci. 
/  prot.  7'JI">/. ,  wtrt  th*  tntmluction  to  my  Comm*ntar)i  pn  th4 
/.'uufJe  «i^  ^'1.  Jamu.  Irom  whidi  Ui«  prmcnt  uticlc  b  dilcHy 

uhan.  J.  l(.  Mayor. 

BRIBERT.— See  Crimks. 

BRICK  (^i^S).— The  usual  material  for  buildin;; 
tliroti;:tKiMt  all  EosLeni  coiintrteB  is  mad  brick.  In 
rainU-na  K>,'ypc  tliis  is  a  perfect  subfttance  for  n-n.lU, 
and  the  ^eat  defence*  of  towns  and  sanctuaries 
were  UniuenKly  moBtilve  waits  of  dried  tnad,  up  to 
80  ft.  in  tbicknenH.  The  some  was  umhI  for  arrhvn 
and  domcH  nnd  for  pillars,  as  in  the  great  hnll  of 
7(K)  ptllarnuf  AkliotmU>n.  In  Katiylonia  an  wide  n 
U80  of  mud  hrick  is  futind,  iviillo,  rnmpartti,  nnd 
zifcturats  being  entirely  made  of  it,  from  the 
earliest  Bab.  age  downward.  In  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Mexieo,  mud  brick  ia  a  universal 
motcrial ;  it  has  iihelf^red  far  the  groater  part  of 
the  human  rape,  and  the  use  of  rwi  or  bnmt  brick 
is  quite  an  exception  in  lii^tory.  In  Pal.  luinl 
hricK  WHS  largely  nw^I  in  Amo'rite  times.  tUifk 
furtilipatioiia  U-ing  m.tde  of  it^  The  form  was  more 
like  the  Itabylonian,  hfing  a  square  tile,  whereas 
the  EjQ'ptians  need  a  hriclfc  of  onr  present  shape. 
TltroUKbout  the  Jewish  period,  mud  brick  was 
generally  nsed,  faced  with  stone  jambs  and  lintels 
at  tbo  doorways,  and  plastered  white  nil  over. 
Such  was  the  Egyptian  mvthoil.  In  FliiliHtia, 
down  to  the  present  lime,  the  villages  are  of  mud- 
brick  liDUHLis  domed,  and  the  rainmll  is  alworliRtl 
hy  a  thii-k  crop  of  grnss  which  ^rows  on  the  roof, 
and  is  the  tmsture  ground  of  the  ^oats. 

In  the  uT  thero  is  allu.tion  to  bumine  bricks 
for  tho  tower  of  Itnbel  ((.in  IP) ;  an<l  sucli  bnnit 
bricks  were  largely  iiseu  in  Itahylunia,  owing  to 
the  wetncsR  of  the  soil  and  climate.  They  were 
verj'  raro  in  T'-i:ypt  until  Uonmn  times,  but  became 
general  in  the  ace  of  Con^itantinc. 

The  brick -making  in  Egypt  was  a  common 
occupation  for  captives,  and  tho  celebrated  picture 
at  Toebea  of  the  foreign  brickmakers,  gunrdcd  by 
an  Egyp.  os'crsecr,  is  very  well  known.  The  blnL-k 
Nile  soil  of  tho  country  is  first  dug  down  into  a 
hole  already  made  at  any  convenient  spot  near  the 
water  ;  il  is  then  mixed  ^ith  ttuHicieiit  sand,  if  a 
goo<]  '({uatity  18  desired,  and  wiili  chopped  straw, 
which  IS  cut  up  thus  hy  the  thrushinj^  rollcmu-ied 
nt  harve-st.  Water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is 
ti-amp)ed  into  a  sinootli  pu^te.  Baskets  of  this 
paste  are  tben  carried  out  to  tho  moulding  ground, 
a  smooth  clear  space  near  at  hand.  Tho  moulder 
pla<ce9  his  wooden  mould  on  the  ground,  lifts  a 
double  handful  of  the  mud,  and  drops  it  in,  presses 
it  down,  and  wipes ofT  the  .surplus  ;  ho  then  lift»tho 
mould  framt)  by  its  handle,  .and  leaves  the  brick  on 
llie  grounil  tu  (try  :  the  frame  is  then  placed  close 
to  it,  niHl  a:iotber  is  moulded,  until  tho  ground 
ii  covered  witb  bricks  in  regular  rowa.     These 


s«Km  iTAUF  or  WOOD,  wnTTiAsr,  srm.  or*. 

remain  for  a  week  or  more  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
are  U»en  ready  for  building.    From  the  ISth  to  2Ut 


dynasties  the  bricks  for  government  hnildings  often 
bear  a  stamp  of  tlie  king's  name,  and  sometimes  a 
apeoial  stamj)  naming  ttiH  pai-tinular  building  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  wooden  stanitM 
fur  this  piirpofie  have  been  found,  as  well  as  the 
moulding  frames. 

In  tho  celebratetl  question  of  Uic  straw  (Ex  5'*'*), 
which  hfts  passed  into  an  ICoglish  proverb,  tliere 
is  something  to  be  mid  on  tlie  i''gyp.  side.  Straw 
woA  not  by  «ny  means  universally  useil,  often  plain 
nmd  and  Nond.or  mud  and  pebble.*). were  u-ted  -,  and  it 
was  far  more  import  iin(  to  getthetnle  of  bricks  done 
than  to  be  too  pnrticuhir  alxjut  the  straw.  Next, 
tho  chopped  straw  rcjpilarly  kept  in  stock  ami 
snnplien  (tho  tilm  of  the  present  day)  is  a  very 
valuable  cattle  food,  and  the  main  support  of 
animals  during  the  inimdation,  as  it  Is  more  sweet 
and  grassy  tlian  Eng.  straw.  Hence  to  restrict 
it*  use  for  brick-making,  nnd  to  reiiuiro  waste 
material.  $uch  a.1  titubble.  to  be  founil,  wa»i|uite 
cuKtoiaarv:  and  many  more  bricks  are  to  be  seen 
made  witli  waste  than  those  containing  good  food 
tifm.  We  may  note  that  the  toskmastera  were 
the  Kgyp.  ovcrsconi, while  tho oUiceni  were  Hebrews, 
chiefs  of  the  gang:*,  held  responsible  for  the 
quantity  dclivereil.  ('onsidrring  tlie  well-known 
cltaroeter  of  the  Hebrews  [Nu  II*  21'),  we  muHt 
not  take  their  grievances  too  seriously.  They  hacl 
at  least  in  K«j'i)t  a  good  and  full  diet,  by  theirown 
confession  (No  W],  as  go<xt  as,  or  better  tha^,  that 
of  the  Egyp-  peasant  of  the  prevent  day. 

W.  M.  Kl,INtUilt-S   Pktrie. 

BRIDE. — In  patriarclml  times  the  bride  iti  com* 
mnnly  chosen,  not  hy  the  hridegroam,  hut  by  his 
t>aronts  or  friendH,  and  they  do  not  ne<.'<cssArily 
coU'inlt  him.  Abrahnm  sends  a  conlidcntial  servant 
to  tind  a  bride  for  Isaac  {Gu  ^).  .ludah  takes 
Tamar  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Er  (38*).  iMiae  in- 
structs Jacob  as  to  Ilia  choice  (2y^).  And,  in  the 
alisencG  of  the  father,  Ilagar  takes  a  wife  for 
lislimoel  (21-').  Where  the  bri<iegnH)m  chooses, 
it  is  bis  father  who  nmkes  the  rirupo«U,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Sheehcm  (34*-')  and  Samwn  (Jg  M*-""). 
Whether  the  consent  of  tho  bride  was  usually 
askeit,  is  not  clear ;  On  24"  is  not  evidence. 
Perhaps  Kebekoh  was  only  asked  whether  she 
would  go  nt  ime*;  it  had  lieen  previously  agreed 
that  mIic  was  to  go.  And  these  patriarchal  customs 
have  not  undergone  iimch  chanjiB  in  tho  Kast :  a 
bride  maj'  know  nothing  of  the  brldegrotjm  till  the 
wwlding. 

The  oride  was  commonly  paid  for;  ■'.«.  her 
father  received  money  or  service  in  return  for 
his  consent  to  jwirt  with  her  (Gn  31"  3-1",  1  S 
IH*-''  etc.).  The  bride  hcnKlf  received  no  dowry  ; 
and  To  7"  in  the  earliest  mention  of  a  nmrriage 
contract.,  which  perhaps  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
settlement. 

Betrothal  was  mneh  more  serious  than  'engage- 
ment'is  with  us.  Unfaithfulness  on  the  (mrt  of 
the  bride  during  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriaco  woa  regarded  as  adultery,  and  might 
be  punished  with  death  (Dt  22=^*').  She  was  to 
be  stoned,  not  strangled ;  and  this  nmkca  it 
probuhlu  that  the  'woman  taken  in  adultery' 
was  betrotbeii  and  not  yet  married  ([Jn]  S*-*), 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  fonnd  in  Greek  or  Roman 
law,  according  to  wliich  betrotlial  was  a  mere 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  bride  to  mnrnr  tho 
uridognxiin,  nnd  did  not  create  any  legal  obliga- 
tion. There  was  uo  penalty  for  breacli  of  promise 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.  3nl  ed.  iL  p.  140«). 

The  main  feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  was  a  legal  formality  rather  than  a  religious 
rite,  M-as  the  fetching  of  t  Im  bride  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  the  hon-to  of  the  bridegroom  or  his 
father.  Among  the  Greeks  the  bride  prepared 
herself  for  tho  wedding  by  a  bath ;  and  at  Athens 
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the  water  for  \oKTp6v  w^^thu  was  taken  from  the 
fonDCAin  CftllirrhtW*.  There  is  rea^n  for  belie*'inp 
that  Jewish  brifles  did  the  like,  nod  that  there  is 
olIuBion  to  thia  custom  (Ka  ;*»,  Kzk  2.t*,  Eph  5**"). 
If  the  laAt  reference  is  correct,  ttie  ullusioii  is  verr 
striking.  At  the  wedding  tlio  bride  wore  a  Teil, 
which  entirulv  covered  her,  a  sash,  and  a  crown, 
'Attire'  in  jer  2"  prob.  meann  the  bridal  aash 
tt'f.  Is  3*  RVm,  4J)'»),  and  XWMA,  the  Heb.  word 
for  bride,  is  by  some  conneotod  with  the  crown.' 
The  bride  remained  veiled  throughoDt ;  and  tbus 
Jacob  did  noi  detect  the  suUtiittition  of  Leah  for 
Kachel  (Gn  2*J*-^).  Embroidery,  perfumes,  and 
jewels  were  ufiml  with  tbone  who  could  afford 
them  {P»  4.-.»-  "•  ",  Is  49"  61'".  Rev  21'). 

In  niysticiil  l(iii;»iia';e  '  the  bride '  in  the  OT 
in  Israel,  and  the  bridnRroom  or  liuHbatid  i*; 
J".  This  itnii^e  prevails  ihroughotit  Ps  45,  and  h 
found  in  various  j!aasa";es  in  the  Prophets  (Is  .VI* 
U2»,  Jer  3'*,  Mom  2'").  Possibly  the  Sonj;  of  Hon;,i> 
was  mystirully  int4!r]iretod  among  tliu  Jvws  even 
before  it  wn»  admitted  to  the  Canon,  Hence 
idolatry  on  the  jiart  of  Tsnvd  is 
harlot  (Jer  3*'*-"|,  is  'wborudom 
Btid  worthy  of  ileath  (Pa  73'^). 

In  the  NT  'the  bride'  is  the  Cliuroh,  and  the 
bridejrroom  is  Christ  {2  Co  11',  Kev  IIT  2l«-», 
Mt  U'*,  Jn  3^):  and  in  the  Apoc.  the  bride  ia 
usually  the  ideal  Church,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. But  in  Rev  22"  wo  liave  '  the  bride ' 
used  of  *  the  Church  militant  here  on  enriii,' 
praving  to  her  I.tird  to  retnm  to  her.  Ifere 
a^'ain,  also,  an  apostate  Churcb  is  regarded  as  a 
b&rlot  (17'-*).  A.  Plummeh. 

BRIDEGROOM.— Much  that  mi;'ht  he  said  undt;r 
this  hea<l  has  been  aniicipatcd  in  Uie  article  liRIDE. 
To  ihiK  day  in  the  Easl  thu  bridegroom  has,  tu*  a 
rule,  little  to  do  with  the  cliuicu  of  the  bride. 
Love  nmtches  are  rare,  and  in  many  cased  ore 
impossible.  In  the  OT  we  see  that  where  the  son 
choM  his  own  bride  independently  of  bis  parent»<, 
his  relations  with  the  latter  were  not  happy  ((in 
gQM.»  27*1).  J«Iioiada  the  priest  chooses  wives 
for  the  orphan  kiii-;,  Joash  (2  Ch  24',  eorap.  2r>'*). 
TliB  interval  between  bctruthal  and  marriajie  might 
be  of  any  duration,  fur  the  eii()OUwl  of  children  to 
one  anot)ier  has  always  been  common  in  the  Ka.>it ; 
but  a  year  for  maidens  and  a  mouth  for  widows 
seems  to  have  been  customary. 

On  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom  wore  a 
ptrland  (Ca  3",  comp.  Is  61")  aa  well  as  the 
bride,  and  was  oft*;n  profiwely  i»erfu.med  (Ca  3"). 
Weddin^rt  commonly  took  place  in  the  evenin;; ; 
and  at  the  proper  time  the  bridcCToom  sets  out, 
along  with  Ins  '  companions'  (Jg  14^'),  the  'sons  of 
the  bride-ebambor '  (Mk  2",  Lk  6»*),  with  lights 
(2  Es  10'-')  and  music  (1  Mac  9»),  to  fetch  the 
bride.  She  also  is  accomiKinied  by  companions, 
maidens,  Msmo  of  whom  start  with  her  from  her 
father's  house  (Ps  4.%"),  while  others  join  the 
bridal  [Mirty  afterward-*,  all  of  them  provided  with 
lamps  (Mt  25'-'*).  Tbus  they  go  to  meet  the 
bridem'oom,  who  conducts  the  whole  party  to  the 
wedding  feast,  which  might  last  many  (fays  (Jg 
14'%  To  S").  The  details  of  the  ceremony  would 
vary,  esp.  as  regards*  ma(mi(icencc;  but  there  was 
not  of  nccusiiity  any  rtdiji^ions  rite.  The  essential 
act  was  the  bridegroonrs  fetching  the  bride  from 
her  home  to  hif<.  Of  the  custom  of  proWding 
Wedding  garments  for  gueata  nothing  is  knorni 
with  eertainty  [.Mt  22"'^^),  for  Jg  14"  ia  not  in 
point;  bat  rich  clothing  is  in  thc£ast  one  of  the 
comnione.«t  of  presents.  A  bridegroom  was  exempt 
from  military  senice  between  Wtrothal  and  mar. 

•  BiiC  lhl9  U  way  unoertftiii  fcl.  ml.  DeJibach,  PntUa.  ISO  f. ; 
K^dcks.  ZDMO,  18S«.  p.  T»T>.  W.  U.  Biiiitti  (iTtMAw,  2«2) 
naku  teiUA  B  *  otw  dgwd  In. ' 


riage  [Dt  20'),  and  for  a  year  aft^r  marriage  [Dt 
24",  comp.  Lk  14**).  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  tne  ca.<ie  of  odultA  ttio  time  of  betroLhal  did 
not  uimally  exceed  a  year. 

For  the  relation  of  brideint)om  to  bride  ta 
typical  of  tbe  spiritual  rulatiuuHhip  between 
S"  and  Israel,  and  butwoun  Christ  and  ino  Church, 
see  the  article  Uriuk.  A.  PlitmMER. 

BRIDEGROOM'S  FRIEND.— The  Jewish  custom 
of  baring  a  special  '  friend  of  the  bridegroom ' 
{6  ^(Xot  ToO  vvf^iov)  is  alluded  to  unlv  oiiee  in 
Scripture  (Jn  3®),  where  John  the  Baplint  is 
contnmting  his  own  j>o>iiuon  with  that  of  Christ. 
Hix  disciplt^M  nmMt  not  be  jealous  of  the  snccwss  of 
CbriHt,  fur  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom  who  is   the 

Gti»M,'j«or  of  the  bride,  while  John  is  only  the 
bridegroom's  friend,  who  prepares  for  the  marriage, 
and  has  his  reward  in  the  jovous  cxproaaion  of  tHe 
liridcgroom's  witLifaclion.  'I'he  importance  of  the 
friend  of  the  Hridom.txim  comes  to  an  end  when  tlie 
marriage  is  over,  Imt  that  of  the  Kridegroom  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

Thia  'friend  of  the  bridegroom'  must  not  be 
confounded  >vith  'the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber* 
(0I  vlci  rou  vvn^C>¥Oi\,  who  were  very  numerous  (Mt 
9",  Mk  2",  Lk  o**).  lndc<Ml  any  wedding  guest 
miglit  be  included  in  the  expressioo,  or  even  any 
one  who  took  part  lit  the  bridal  proceaaion.  The 
'  friend '  was  somewhat  analogotia  to  our  '  best 
man,'  hut  he  had  far  nmro  onerous  and  delicate 
duties.  Soin(>timca  he  took  \\w  plane  of  a  parent  in 
negotiating  the  marriage  at  the  outst_*t.  He  was 
the  cliiof  ai;ency  of  communication  between  the 
bctrotlied  parliea  in  the  inten'ol  between  espousals 
and  marriage.  Ue  made  the  prepurations  for  the 
weil<ting,  and  in  .nome  cases  presided  at  the  mar* 
riage  iciuit.  He  conducted  Utc  married  jiair  lo 
the  bridal  chamber. 

The  custom  of  having  groomMnen  of  this  kinrl 
seems  to  have  pre\'ailed  in  Judtea,  but  not  in 
(■alilee.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  tlie  customs 
of  (iaiitee  were  more  modest  and  umple.  And  it 
Is  worth  noting  that  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Snosfubhei/mi  or 
gruomsmnn,  a  point  which  oonlirms  the  accura^'V 
of  the  narrative.  The  'ruler  of  tlie  feoat'  is 
evidently  not  the  'friend  of  the  bridejiToom,*  for 
he  [^umplimbUts  the  bridfjroom  u{K>n  the  pleasing 
surprise  of  excellent  wine  towards  the  end  of  the 
U-.oHi.  Hml  he  been  the  'friend  of  the  bridegroom,' 
the  arrangemente  would  have  been  hU  own,  and 
his  remark  would  have  been  diflpnmt.  When  the 
Baptist  Hpeaks  of  the 'friend  of  the  Bri-logroom,' 
he  is  not  in  Galileo,  and  being  a  Jadn>an  his 
langnoco  is  in  accordance  with  Judjpan  customs 
(see  lidershcim.  Life  and  'finut  0/  the  Mestiah, 
i.  pp.  3M.  35o.  and  notes  tji;.S,  &ii]. 

Tlie  Talmud  frees  the  'friends  of  the  bride- 
pnwm'  and  all  tlte  'sons  of  the  bride-chaml»er* 
from  the  duty  of  dwelling  in  lioothH  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Alino«t  everything  is  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  making  glad  the  bridal  pair. 
They  are  not  to  be  made  to  fast  or  mourn ;  and 
if  ill  the  wedding  procession  they  meet  a  funeral, 
it  is  thu  funeral  tliot  must  turn  aside. 

John  the  Mapli.<tt  came  to  make  overtures  from 
the  Bridegroom  to  H'\»  people  {oJ  tStsu),  to  nrei>ttr« 
thcra  for  e-^iKmsaJ  with  ilim,  to  prt'TU'Ht  tliem  to 
Him  wlien  any  were  ready,  to  point  Him  out  to 
them  (Jii  l'"^-)-  St.  Paul  claims  to  bold  a  similar 
olfico  in  reference  to  bis  converts.  '  I  am  jealous 
over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy :  for  I  espoused  you 
to  one  IluJihand,  that  I  might  prcftcntvou  aa  a  pnra 
virgin  to  f'brist'  (2  Co  11').  The  time  until  the 
Second  Advent  is  the  interval  Itptwepn  betrothal 
and  marriage ;  and.  until  the  inarriaye  of  the  Lamb 
takes    place,   the  apostle   feels  that   he  la  in    a 
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lar^e  measore  reBjwnsiblo  for  the  comluct  of  tho 

liritlt).  A.  i'LUUUEIL 

BRI06B.— The  wonl  in  not  found  in  OT  or  NT 
(aJttmii(ili  LXX  of  I«  37*  lins  itoi  tffvxa  y^tfiMfta.v), 
occurring  only  in  2  Mnc  12"  AV,  in  connexion  with 
the  fiepo  of  Ca^pis  by  Judna.  The  rarity  of  tho 
lirtdge  WAS  due  to  the  fotl.  circumatoncea :  (I) 
Kivora  oft-en  scn'cd  oa  tribal  botindariee  anil 
nitliUry  barriera.  (2)  Moat  of  thu  atxcAms  vero 
tOTTGDU  in  winter  that  were  K\>t  to  sweep  away 
bridgM,  and  in  Humiuer  were  etutily  forded.  (3) 
Tlie  ToadH  un  eacli  side  were  not  usually  meant  for 
vehicles,  hut  wi-re  lindle-pathR  for  Hin-h  bnjijjn^te- 
animals  as  canieid.  niuJcK,  and  donlcu>-s.  iW'cnt 
excavations  have  jiroved  that  at  Nippur,  in  llaby- 
lonia,  tliu  arcli  of  btitnt  briok  wan  in  u.fe  as  early  aa 
4000  U.C.     (See  UaJiylonia,  p.  21Jl'.) 

(1.  M.  Mackic, 

BBIDLE — See  Bit.     BRIERS.  — See  TiioitNS 

AND  TniSTtES. 

BRIOANDINE  (ho  f»rt/<Jn,  Jer  40*  51'  AV).-A 
rimil-Rliirt  worn  by  a  bncand,  i.e.  in  its  original 
Honae,  a  light-nrnicd  sotuiur.  IfV  liaa  *coat  of 
muJ.'     SoeBllEASTI'LATE.  W.  E.  Uahnbs. 

BRIMSTONE  [n-';j.  ficrof).— Sulphur  is  one  of  tlie 
nioi-t  widL'iy  (ItKtrllmled  of  mineral  nubstjuires.  It 
ocrum  iti  romhination  witli  various  metnls.  fomiinif 
jiulidiurut^  and  sulphates,  and  in  combination  with 
lime,  prodiiciu;;  t;^-i>tiim  :  it  i-n  also  found  in  all 
volcanic  countries,  often  In  a  pure  stale  and  in 
Inrirc  masses ;  as,  for  example,  in  Sieily,  Italy, 
Volcano  (one  of  the  Miwiri  Nlandii),  TenerifTe,  Ice- 
land, etc.  The  exhalalions  of  volcanoes  inrlndc. 
generally,  sulpburouftarid  and  sulphurated  hydro- 
gun,  two  i^wmt*  wliitfh,  if  moint,  readily  decoraposQ 
each  other  into  water  and  sulphur.  In  l*alc9lino 
»ul(hlmr  if*  [iresent  in  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  hot 
springH  which  brt-ak  out  along  the  valley  of  the 
•lordan  and  Dcail  Sea,  while  gypsHunH  Imndn  are 
abundant  among-tt  Ihe  det>oKit<i  which  form  the 
terraces  of  the  villcy,  and  were  [lortionfi  of  the  bed 
of  tho  Jordan  valley  lake  at  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  tli«  Dead  faea  etood  at  a  level  of  acverol 
hundred  fe«t  above  ita  imrsent  surface."  On  tins 
cfLdt  hitle  of  the  present  lake  tlicire  are  Revornl  hot 
iriilphnr  springs,  the  most  imjK>rtant  of  which  are 
the  Zerka  Main  (Callirrhoi;)  and  Wady  Ghuwcir.t 
The  former,  duficribed  by  >Iosephtif!,t  lias  a  maxi- 
mum temiwrnture  of  143'  F.  according  to  Caaoii 
TristraiiiJ  On  the  wostem  Hide  of  the  Dead  Sea 
thc-re  arn  swivi-ral  milphur  springs,  sometimes  riwni; 
at  the  maryin  of  t3ie  watem.  sncTi  «s  those  of  Slutkif, 
near'Ain  .lidi,  and  S.  of  Wady  Khudernh,  and  at 
WadvMabarat:  all  these  have  a  high  Ifinpwrature.l! 
The  rJammftniAt  near  Tilmria*  are  well  known,  and 
arc  fttiO  largely  useil  for  tlt«  cure  of  rheumati.Km  and 
other  iii?torilcrH.  The  temperatnre  as  deteminod 
by  Anderson  n.'adn^9  143'!'.;  the  wftt«rs  are  highly 
sulphurtraii.ll  Xext  to  the  above  the  most  iniport- 
otlt  Kulrhur  pprings  near  the  Jordnn  valh-v  are 
thope  of  tho  ■Vnrrnnk.  N.  of  I'nini  ^eis  (Gii<^ftra), 
dpscril>ed  bv  ItobinMin  :*'  the  Icniprratnre  reaches 
imr  I'".,  and  tho  rcuiaina  of  tlic  Homaii  btithn  are 
Ktill  standing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  temperature  of  the  springs  in  the  valleys  of 

•  Dr.  Rknrk<'nk<^m  ili^odM**  lh«  proi:e««  at  lorm^Uoa  ol 
niWMlU  doprMJt>  in  the  Jordan  vallev  :  '  Enat.  uad  Uoch.  dca 
Toflien  UMn,'  Zritfh.  tt.  lieutMfh.  /'u/Ofliiui.f'enirutlfiH). 

f  Trittmn,  land  nf  Moab,  |i.  SU. 

t  jitit.  XTii,  vi, 

I  Land  nf  U«a6.p.  Ut.  Tbo  above  b  Uic  tcmporature  of  th« 
tiottCBt  ol  MWnl  ntrlnjpi  M  It*  wnirc*.  LArtot  irtvn  the 
t«n(wmtara  of  SS*  P.  (SI*  Cent],  but  tltis  «-«  Ukcn  Imm  lb« 
■Untm.   royoiM  tfRxfteratiim^  p.  !Sn  (IStUX 

I  Triatrun,  Land  »/  Ifnut.  m.  283,  3n&,  <uid  868. 

%  Uent.  Lrndi'i  Kxpnd.,  Off.  Itep.  p.  Kffi. 

••  Phv*.  Gtoff.  Uvlif  Land,  241. 


the  Jordan  and  the  Yartoak  ia  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  waters  through  volc&Jtic  rooks  belonging  to 
late  Tertiary  (w-rioda  which  still  retain  M>mu  of  tneir 
ort'dnal  heat  at  various  depths  below  tlie  surface  ; 
and,  as  Lartet  olnerves,  moKt  of  the  spring!)  on  tho 
east  Btde  of  tho  Jordan  rise  from  the  great  line  of 
fault  wliich  ranges  along  the  base  of  the  Moabite 
table  land  *  (see  AhabaH). 

Brimstone  is,  besides  in  the  narrative  of  Gn  Ifl=*, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  dcnuneia- 
tioHH  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  wicked,  whether 
uatiouH  (L>t  29=^,  Is  »4»)  or  individuals  ( I's  1  !•).  The 
extensive  occurrence  of  snhihur  in  llie  deprewion 
of  the  Deatl  Sea  iiidicateit  tlmt  this  siibaLiuicu  may 
have  contributed  towards  the  deslniction  of  the 
Cities  of  the  riain.  K.  UtLL. 

BRING.— Tliere  or©  many  obsolete^  or  archaic 
nses  of  the  verb  'to  bring'  ia  AV,  of  uiiich 
the  following  deserve  attention.  1.  '  Bring  on 
the  way,*  i.«.  to  estrort,  Gn  18*'  '  Abralinin  went 
with  them,  to  b.  them  on  the  way  '  (nyj ;  Ac  21* 
'  they  all  brought  us  on  our  way  .  .  .  till  M-e 
were  out  of  the  city '  {ir/wr/^ru,  mi  An  15*,  Ko  15", 
2  Co  1").  Or  '  to  bring  on  one's  joiirntiy,"  Tit  3", 
1  Co  10*  *  that  ye  may  bring  me  on  my  ionmey 
whithersoever  I  go'  {vpor-ifivta,  HV  'b.  iorwaiti 
on  my  j.',  as  3  Jn'  AV.  ItV).  Cf.  Toumeur 
UOII)  'The  skiu  \»  dark;  we'll  bring  ^vou  o'er 
llie  helds.'  Similar  is  tho  phnum  Mo  bring  by  n 
way,'  Is  42"  *  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  wny  that 
they  know  not' ;  and  cf,  2 ST"  '  thou  lia«t  brought 
me  hitherto.'  3.  Bring  about  occurs  only  twice, 
and  not  in  the  mod.  boiiseof  'cause  to  happen,'  bat 
'cause  lo  cume  round'  (Ueb.  3^:),  I  S  5'"  'they 
liave  brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  ii« ' ;  2  S  3"  '  to  1).  about  all  Israel  unto  thea.' 
Cf.  Shaks.  3  lUnnj  IV.  11.  v.  27- 

'  Hun-  iiiiuij'  bnun  brln{;  utiout  th«  day  T ' 

3.  Bring  again,  in  the  sense  of  'bring  back,'  is 
freijiient  (Heb.  mostly  ri^n).  In  Gn  14'"  ' b.  bock' 
nnil  *b.  again'  are  ii.<*ed  tn  turn,  sliowing  that 
the  phraseH  were  idenuoal  iu  meaning  snd  in- 
diirerent  in  use,  'And  be  brought  back  (3?','») 
nil  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  iz-t^)  liis 
brother  Lot.'  A  favourite  expression  is  '  b.  again 
the  ca]»tivity,' always  of  J'  ('again'  is  used  with 
tlic  first  j«rw)n.  .Jer  30>  4«"  49*'.  Ezk  Hl«  20'*  3»". 
.11  3',  Am  ft'*;  'buck'  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers., 
I's  14"  63*  85').t  'Back'  w  omitted  in  AV,  bnt 
introdtu'cd  by  RV,  in  Ko  .^"  '  who  shall  b.  him  to 
pce  (ItV  'b.  him  hncrk  to  «!_■«')  what  shall  be  after 
hiniT'  See  ACAIK.  4.  Bring  forth  is*  the  tr"  of 
a  great  variety  of  expressions  whoso  shnile  of 
meaning  ou^ht  not  to  be  obliterated.  Notice 
esp.  Ia  41"  '  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,'  the 
only  exaniplB  of  the  obsbl.  meaning  'to  adduce,' 
'express';  cf.  Moiu(l&32)  'The  places  of  Scripture 
whiche  Helvidius  broughte  furtti  for  the  con- 
trar>'e.'  9.  Bring  up.  Besides  the  use  of  this 
phrase  literally,  as  'to  bring  up  out  of  Egypt,' 
Ctu  4G* '  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and 
I  will  &l!<o  surely  brinj;  thee  up  again ' ;  or  '  up  to 
.Ji;rus.'  in  ruf.  to  its  height,  2  S  6^'  'David  .  .  . 
brought  an  the  ark  of  the  I.ORO  with  shoating,* 
Kzr  1"  'All  these  did  Slieshbaamr  bring  up,  whuu 
lliey  of  the  captivity  were  brought  up  from  Baby- 
lon unto  Jem.salem  ;  or  to  the  tuniple  in  r«f.  in  il8 
elevated  situation,  Neh  tO*  '  the  Invites  shall 
bring  an  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  unto  the  houKe  of 
our  God ' ;  or  ■  up  out  of  the  earth,'  1  S  28'  *  and 
he  (.Saul)  AAid,  1  pray  thcc,  divine  unto  me  by  the 
familiar  spirit,  and   bring  nic  up  whomsoever  I 

•  I*rtet,  riiTB.  cit.;  Hull,  Gtolfy  qf  Arabia- Pet nm  aiwl 
Pal-tlint.  ifm.  Pai.  Exptcr.  Soc.  <U*6),  p.  S8. 

f  TLi!  Ui-k.  itrntiirciy  tnouch.  li  ktwvs  y^.  Th«  nunlnc 
Is  disputed.    8c«  Inivcr  on  i>t  K^. 
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Blinll  nanie  unto  thee,'  ao  ••um*.  ";  ijesides  theso, 
tluTu  in  the  faJiiUiiu'  phrn^a  to  brinj;  op.  i.e.  train, 
dtilJreu:  »eu  usi).  tin  ftit^,  *2  K  10».  '2  S  lil»,  Job 
ai",  IV  29",  1.11  4*.  Lk  4'\  At-  13'  '  ManncD,  wluch 
had  Iwcn  bruiih'ht  up  M'ilh  Heroil '  (UV  '  ibo  foater- 
hrotlicr  of '),  as*,  Eph  6*.  But  the  most  im|H>rttuit 
in  the  o1j)<oI.  uw  of  thiH  pliniae  to  aigiiify  lliu 
oripnatinj;  of  Khinclor,  bm  Dt  SS'*- **  'he  hath 
brought  up  no  evil  nnme  upon  a  virpn  of  iHrael' ; 
ff.  ^u  I'S"-  '  they  brought  ii]<  iin  evil  report  of  the 
land.'  J.  Uastin'Cs. 

BROID,  BROIDER.— 1  Ti  2>  'uith  hroidcd  hair' 
{/v  r\4yimffiii,  'in  plaits').  I(V  given  thu  mod. 
epelluit;  Mirnided,'  &n  AV  in  JLh  10*  '  braideil  the 
h&irof  lier  tiead,"  for  Coverdiilf's  '  hroyiied.'    Cf. — 

*  Mir  >'«ln«*  hc«r  ma  brofdod  In  b  Uvite 
Iktliiiiil  hire  Uivk.' 

CtuuicoT,  Kni(flU'$  Tata,  IQSL 

Broidered  is  given  Ex  2&*  as  tr.  of  I't^Q  tathbff,  *a 
h.  coat'  (UV  '  coat  of  chequer  work') ;  and  seven 
timusiu  Etk  (law- 1*- w  oip*  27T.  in.  wj  ^a  tr.  of  n^.-ri 
ri^iAA.  '  llroid,'  which  means  to  u-tiuve  or  plait, 
and  'broider,'  wliich  means  to  adorn  with  needle- 
work (mod.  'enibi'oider '),  hiive  no  connexion  in 
elyiuoloKj  or  meaning  (thouf^h  they  wure  often 
coofoundiMl  in  the  16th  cent.),  yet  motit  mod.  edd. 
of  A  V  niy*} '  broidered  '  for  '  broided '  in  1  Ti  2*. 

J.  IIA.SIINO8. 
BROKENHEARTED.— Three  words  Oriiatakeoly 
sprit  with  )jvj'hi;n  in  mod.  edd.  AV)  are  (1) 
'  brokenfooted."  Lv  2I>",  (2)  '  brokenhanded,"  2I'» 
<*';.  '^•1  "W,  wliich  Ox/.  lieb.  Z-rx.  tnkcs  to  mean 
fracture  of  tlie  lep  and  of  the  arm),  and  (3) 
•  brokonheartcd,'  U  ill'  (aj-njyj),  Lk  4"'  [<n.'rttTM(i- 
fUfos  riiK  *Q/)3.of,  exactly  as  LXX  of  Is  61*].  For 
the  thoiipht  cf.  V»  S-l"  51"  IW**- ",  Vr  16".  Is  &7^ 
6C',  and  s^  Con'tiuti:.  J.  Uastincs. 

BROOCH,  Ex  35=»  ItV.— See  I*RACELfT,  IlncKLK. 

BROOK  ( ''-;). —Tliere  is  no  aUolute  distinction 
bciwf^n  B.  brook  and  a  river,  cxccjit  ns  regards  size, 
and  this  distinction  will  vary  with  each  raiintry. 
rerltajiH  tlie  only  ittrtaui  in  Palestine  to  which  the 
Utiu  '  rivur '  ia  applicnble  ia  tlic  Jordan  ;  hut  in  the 
AV  the  t«mi  18  Hpplied  lo  a  few  other  streams 
anch  a«  the  Kiehon  (Jg  4^  b"  ;  in  1  K  18*"  it  in 
called  a  'brook'),  and  the  '  Kivcr  of  Epypt*  AV 
{Wady  el  Arieh),  No  34',  is  translated  'Brook  of 
Egj'pt,'  ItV.  ^nj  has  no  iiroixjr  Kng.  equivalent, 
'brook'  suggeaiiug  winietiang  too  small.  It  uor- 
rettponda  exactly  to  Wad*/. 

Falentine,  regardt^d  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  temi,  is  remarkable  for  itji  *  brook '  coiirae-A. 
Many  cif  them,  however,  are  now  dry,  or  onty 
occasionally  contain  water;  but  they  testify  by 
their  depth  and  extent  to  the  existence  of  a  former 
jvriod  when  the  rainfall  wa.*i  muuli  great4;r  than  it 
la  at  the  jiresent  day.  Thiit  oh^e^vatiun  applies 
es[K:cia1ly  to  the  vallcy.t  cf  the  Sinaitic  puninsuhi 
and  the  great  limr»Uirie  plateau,  known  na  the 
lUdit't  et-lth,  OJCtcndin;:  from  the  ttouthern  limits 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  along  the  Balir  os-Saba 
totheSinnitic  mountainB,  Most  of  the  'brook.'t'  of 
Northern  and  Wet* tern  I'aleeti  ncarc  iiercnnial  Ibcinc 
fed  in  dry  weather  by  the  springs  wiilch  issue  fortli 
from  the  limestone  Htrata  or  other  permeable  for- 
mation, siii-h  an  lh(!  biuuillic  sheets  of  the  Hanr&n 
and  Jaulfln),  and  give  rise  to  many  fine  streams, 
of  which  tlie  Hiuromax  (VarmQk)  is  Uie  mo»t 
important. 

iVettem  Pide-tiivt.  Tlie  brookii  of  the  region 
I^g  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  take  tlteir 
riBe  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau  in  sprin^^H,  and 
thence  descend  to  the  .ihorcs  of  the  Medit^^rranean 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  Ji>i:>liLn  and  Ocad  Ki-a  on 
the  other.    The  former  commence  with  a  rafud  fall 


through  deep  and  narrow  clianncls,  and  then,  on 
renchmg  the  maritime  plain,  they  follow  a  uluggish 
course  to  tlie  sea-coOAt.  It  is  otherwbte,  liowevur, 
with  the  bruuks  entering  the  Jurdaiiic  valley  ;  for, 
in  consequence  of  their  sourcca  being  lets  diat«nt 
from  their  outlets  than  is  the  uase  with  the 
Mediterranean  tributarie.%  and  the  vertiual  fall 
being  much  greater,  they  have  eroded  their 
(■IiarinclB  M)metime«  to  extraordinary  depths,  and 
ifMtiiu  forth  on  the  Jordanie  plniii  throiii-Ii  ravines 
IwundcHl  by  lul'ty  wall*  of  rock  wliioli  arc  continuous 
will)  the  cliRs  and  escarpments  forming  tlic  margin 
of  the  plain  icaelf.  As  examples  of  the^e  may  lie 
mentioned  (u)  the  WAdy  el-'Aujeh,  which  bus  its 
F^iurce  at  a  height  of  alwut  3(N.>lJ  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mwlitorninoan,  and  defends  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  a  depth  of  12U0  feet 
below  the  tuune  plane ;  the  total  fall  being  42tlO 
feet  vithin  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  SSO  feet  per  mile;  (b)  the  Kelt,  which, 
rUing  in  springs  at  Uireh  (Beerulh)  at  a  level  of 
about  280U  feet,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  level  of 
1170  feet  below  the  wvnie  plane  witlitn  a  ilixtanee 
of  21  uiiluH;  the  fall  being  at  the  rate  of  UK) 
feet  per  mile  ;  and  {c)  the  brook  Kidran  [Wady  el- 
Nnhr),  which,  rising  at  the  Virgin's  l-'ountain,  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  at  a  level  of  about  24<.n)  feet,  enters 
the  Dead  Sea  through  the  remarkable  gorge  of 
Mar  Saba,  at  a  level  of  1300  feet  below  tne  same 
phuie ;  the  total  faJl  being  at  the  rata  of  2114  foci 
|ier  mile.  These  examples  will  sutGce  to  give  suine 
idea  of  the  chanurter  of  the  brook  channels  to  the 
ejist  of  the  ridge,  or  plateau,  of  Western  Palestine, 
Some  of  those  that  enter  the  Jordanie  depression 
from  the  Moabite  plateau  pass  through  remarkably 
deep  channela,  of  which  the  Callirrhot-  (Zerka' 
Ma  in)  and  the  Amon  (.Mojib)  are  example^. 

\i.  Hull. 
BROOM,  Job  30*  RV.— See  JUNIPER. 

BROTH,  Jg  0'*  »•,  Is  65*.— Sec  Food. 

BROTHER.— See  Family,  and  Hitin-iiKF.\. 

BROTHERLY  LOVE.— Hrotlteriy  love  «»XaJf X^fa) 
is  the  love  which  f  Miristians  eheri?*h  for  cacli  other 
ns  'brothcn*.'  The  word  'brottier'  has,  according 
t<i  Orimni,  four  wsmwi'  in  the  NT.  It  is  (1)  brother 
l>y  natural  birth,  as  in  Mt  4'"  ;  (2)  member  of  the 
name  nation,  oa  in  Ko  l^;  (3)  fellow-man,  as  in  Mt 
5^  **,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  aonso 
is  not  in  lliis  passage  and  in  Mt  7'  feUow-citizeii 
in  the  kingdom  of  uo«i;  ami  (4)  fellow-Chiistian. 
The  Iflht  MensH  i«  the  prevailing  and  cliaraeterialic 
one  in  the  NT.  The  people  wlio  call  Tlud  •  Father,' 
and  Jesus  '\j3tA,'  call  eswh  other  'lirother'  and 
'sister'  (Ja  2'*.  Ro  1(5').  A  collective  name  for  the 
whole  bodv  from  this  point  of  view  is  dfltX^irjft, 
Itie  l.rotheibootl  (1  P  5").  In  1  1*  2"  the  com- 
nmndmcut  lu  honour  idt  is  followed  by  I  hat  to 
loN'o  the  brotlierhood.  The  verb  used  in  this  case, 
anil  in  must  tituiilar  ca^cs,  is  i>airdi' ;  but  the  sulf 
Ktantive  for  brothi-rly  love  is  04\c3<\^«.  It  is  the 
fundamental  and  alf-inclusivc  dnty  of  Christians 
as  related  to  each  other.  It  goes  oack  to  express 
words  of  Christ,  as  in  Jn  I3-"  '  In  tliis  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  dUciples,  if  ye  hiive  love  one 
toanother/  InSt.John'R  J-^UBtles  (1  Jn  wff-si"-" 
4T.11.M51j  it  is  made  the  i-rilerion,  Uith  to  Christians 
themscU'es  and  to  the  world,  of  the  reality  of  tlieir 
faith,  '  toe  know  that  we  have  pan->wHl  from  death 
unto  life,  bccanse  we  love  the  urethren.'  In  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Eptstle  (1  Th  4*)  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  thing  which  may  be  tAkon  for  granted  among 
Christians:  'Concerning;  ^tXaflcX^Ia  you  have  no 
need  that  any  one  should  write  to  you  ;  for  you 
voufHelvni*  an'  tanght  of  Cod  to  hive  one  another.' 
In  other  words,  it  la  an  instinct  of  tJie  new  nature. 
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In  the  EpUtle  to  the  Ilomans(12i''}St  Paul  bidiChrift- 
tians  In  tlmir  brotherly  luve  be  ^Xirrofiyoi,  i.t.  love 
one  unotlier  with  the  unforced  luitnml  ofloction  of 
Uiose  who  rc«lly  are  members  of  the  aame  f&mtly. 
St.  Pet4!r  in  hi*  llrvt  Enutle  (l**)  makes  ^XaZtX^ua 
ifuirijifiiroi,  '  nndincnibled  brotherly  Ioto,'  the  very 
end  in  view  when  belteven  lanctiiy  their  nnils  in 
ubeilience  to  the  truth.  To  receive  the  divine 
meauffe  in  tbe  gospel  is  to  consecrate  the  soul  for 
a  life  mied  by  love.  The  writer**  own  fervid  nfjirii 
inspires  hifl  words  when  he  adds,  '  love  one  anotht^r 
from  the  heart  ardently.'  Tn  the  second  EpiHtle 
(V)  ^iKalit\<pla  and  A-vdrij  are  combined  to  com- 
plete the  tiarlund  of  Cbri^tion  virtues.  ^\{iJ<X^'a, 
the  mutual  love  of  Christians,  is  to  be  added  to 
tMfitia,  Biucc  a  reliKian  which  does  not  unite  its 
devotees  by  bonds  olreciinocul  oflTcction  is  fataJIy 
oneuded  ;  and  <t-<\a.S.  is  to  be  .luppleroeotcd  by 
iydir^,  Uie  love  of  the  membcr«  in  the  household 
of  faiUi  for  ea<:h  other,  by  a  larf^er  love  which 
exclnden  none.  Wherever  there  la  fellowship  of 
life  there  miiit  bo  fellowKhip  of  love  as  well.  The 
tie  is  OS  rent  lietween  man  and  man  as  between 
Chrf«tinn  and  Chrittian,  bnt  in  the  nnture  of 
things  it  cannot  bo  eo  cIom.  Ilrothcily  love  will 
vary  in  its  ninnifestationa  with  the  varjnni;; 
necuHaitica  of  human  life,  bnt  in  Ho  13'*'  (*I.et 
^XaAfX^fa  continue,'  or  '  nbidc ')  two  modes  of  its 
manifestation  are  nrged  whirh  were  specially 
important  in  NT  times.  The  first  is  ho"i>i1nlity. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  enforced  on  the  llebrews, 
because  they  might  bo  tempted  even  by  sun'iving 
religions  scruples  to  shut  their  doors  on  those  who 
were  really  their  brethren  in  Christ  though  aliens 
to  their  traditions.  Utit  lis  importance  aa  an 
clement  in  fi\aU\^la  is  shown  also  by  such 
passages  aa  1  P  •l'^-,  Ro  12'^.  The  other  is  af>»iHt- 
ance  to  persons  endnring  ptTseciititm  for  the 
gospel.  The  Hebrews  are  praised  (He  6'*'- and 
To*")  for  what  they  have  already  done  in  this  way; 
nnd  here  the  duty  i!<  linnlly  conmiended  to  them 
bv  tlic  connidcraliun  that  they  tlurmwlvcs  are  also 
'  in  the  (a)  Ixxly,'  anil  therefore  IJnblo  to  the  same 
palamitie-'*,  and  (jossibly  fMjoa  to  need  the  same  con- 
sidiTAtion.  The  actual  fievotion  of  Chrintiaiu  to 
both  these  forms  of  brotherly  love — hospitality  and 
care  of  prisonon* — is  cnriously  illuF^trnted  in  Lucian, 
DtMorU  i'etxgrini,  S  12.  16.    See  Uleck  on  He  13'\ 

J.  Denxky. 
BROWN   is  used  only  In  Cd  30>^  «>-»■*'  (Ji  to 
desciibe  certain  of  Labnn's sheep (ctn,  RV  'black'). 
See  CoixjuRs. 

BRUIT.— Jer  IIP 'the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come ' 
(.T^'T-^  RV  'rumour,'  Amer.  RV  'tidings'):  and 
Ntth  3"  '  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee '  (so  RV, 
Amer.  RV  '  report,'  Heb.  jtv".  Roth  Heb.  words 
from  Vw^  to  hear).  B.  orcurs  also  2  Mnc  -l*  '  the 
b.  thereof  was  spread  abroad  '  {0>7m*I>  RV  as  A V) ; 
8'  'the  b.  of  his  manline-^s  was  spread  over^'whero' 
(XaXid,  RV  '  hiM  courage  wa.f  loudly  talked  of 
everywhere').  In  all  the^to  places  b.  (wliich  is  the 
Fr,  omi/  from  bruir€  to  make  a  noise,  roar)  means 
simply  rejwrt.  The  word  is  pronounced  as  hrvte, 
OH  indeed  it  was  very  often  spelt.    J.  Uastinqs. 

BRDTE,  BRUTISH.— ' Rrnte  hmaXs'  (2  P  2". 
Jude  v.'")  is  a  more  fort-ilile  tr.  tlian  tliB  'creatureM 
without  rwuion'  of  RV,  and  it  is  an  exact  render- 
ing of  the  Or.  (dXcrya  fwo*) :  for  'brute'  is  from 
Lat.  bruttts  heavy,  dull,  irrational.  Cf.  Lupton 
(IflSO),  'more  wnselesse  than  the  senselest  or 
brutest  beast  in  the  world,'  In  the  Pref.  to  AV 
occurs  •  Bruit  t-beasta  led  with  scnsnaHty.'  In 
■Lit  ••pn«l«»  niilmab.'  In  Ac  ii"  (KV  'unmtsonnMB') 
hxrfnit  tiUpi)  liy  Tlinior  and  othvn  in  the  icnse  ol  'coDtnu>' 

t  ■  RniH '  wu  Ch«  iip«lt1iic  or  AT  «d.  1811  Is  8  P  SU,  bnt 

'Lnile  '  to  Judv  v.>v. 


3  P  S^  AVyclif  and  Rheims  NT  have  '  onreasonabltt 
beaatfl.*  Tindalo,  Cranmer,  Ot;ncva,  and  AV^  '  bmte 
beasts ' ;  but  in  Jude  v."*  while  Wyclif  and  Rlteims 
have  'dumb  beasts,'  Tindulc,  Craumur,  and 
Geneva  give  '  beast«  which  are  without  reason.' 

BmtisTi  is  given  in  Ps  W,  Is  19",  Jer  10»-  >*■ " 
61",  Ezk  21"  as  tr.  of  the  verb  -ijrj  bA'ttr  'to  be 
stupid' :  and  in  Ps  49"  IW*.  Pr  12'  30»,  to  which 
RV  adds  Ps  73=*  as  tr.  of  the  nonn  ira  ba'trr 
'  hrutiiihnf^A.'  The  idea  is  thouffhttai  iffnoranoe 
like  that  iif  beasts.  J.  Uastings. 

BUCKET.— See  under  Food. 

BUCKLE^  or  rather  brooch  (r^/trif,  fbnia),  on 
the  Kame  principle  as  a  modem  safety-pin,  by 
which  the  over-garment  or  wrap  (^^'i*'^*  paUa, 
Sfiffum)  was  pinned  at  the  uhoulder.  In  the 
Rom.  world  presents  often  took  the  form  of  brooches 
{Plant,  Epid.  V.  i.  33:  MU.  Gtor.  iv.  i.  13),  as 
presents  of  jewellery  are  made  amongst  us.  The 
rewards  h>rralour,distinguishe<l  service,  etc.,  in  the 
Rom.  army,  took  sometimes  the  shape  of  broodies 
(Arth.  Epigr.  Afitth.  iii.  p.  51),  wiiioh  came  to 
rwwniblo  modem  epaulettes  and  sened  as  militarj- 
decorations.  In  the  Western  Provinces  of  the 
Rom.  Empire  gulden  broouhcs  were  common,  and 
have  sur\*ivecl  to  our  day  ui  great  numbers.  In  the 
Oriental  Provinces,  however,  bm  apijcars  from 
1  Mac  KP  ll"  14",  only  kitig«  or  king-priests  were 
allowed  the  use  of  gofd.  This  re-striction  of  the 
use  of  gold  (as  of  purple)  is  proliablv  a  survival  of 
one  of  the  'royal  nnd  priestly'  tabooH,  found  all 
over  the  world.  But,  when  taken  up  into  the 
political  system  of  the  Empire,  it  produced  u  sort 
of  Order  of  the  Buckle,  which  may  be  compared 
with  mir  Order  of  the  Garter,  thougn  no  myth  was 
invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  former. 

F.  B.  Jkvon.s. 

BUCKLER  (r:7mdj7m).— The  buckler  was  around 
sliield,  Himi.ll  and  easily  carried,  wheroa-i  the  true 
shield,  Heb.  nn  finnah  (  =  tfi'p«At  in  Eph  6'"),  was 
large  and  oblong,  sometimes  carried  vy  a  bearer 
{I  S  17'),  sometimes  used  as  a  Kcrct-ji  behind  wliiuh 
an  archer  might  shoot  against  the  defenders  of  a 
wall  (Erk  26',  where  the  tr.  should  be  '  shall  act  np 
shicldii ').  PolybiuB  describes  the  shield  as  havin" 
a  double  fmraework  of  wood  fastened  together  wiln 
glue  and  with  a  covering  on  the  outer  surface,  first 
of  linen  and  then  of  calfe  skin.  It  had  alw  round 
the  edge,  above  nnd  l»low,  an  iron  rim,  so  that  it 
could  meet  sivord-cuts  from  al»ove,  or  again  I« 
fixed  fimdy  against  the  ground  without  injury 
(Polyb.  vi.  23.  Cf.  the  rest  of  the  passage  (a) 
quoted  under  AitMUUR). 

It  was  this  true  shield,  just  described,  which  was  _ 
carried  by  the  legionariea,  and  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes:  Eph  8»  ^the  shield  of  faith.'  Cf.  Ps  91* 
'  His  truth  is  a  shield  nnd  a  buckler'  Ry.  where, 
however,  'buckler'  should  be  'enclo-Mng-shield,'  .rjriD 
aohcrfih,  a  synonym  of  finniA,  fJod'it  faithfulness 
meeting  man's  faith  makes  man's  dofenoe  jwrfecU 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

BUFFET,  a  dim.  from  bitff'tk  blow'  (still  exist- 
ent in  Wimf  vmn's  buff),  is  (I)  noun  =  ft  blow,  as 
Jn  19*  Wvc  '  thei  gauen  to  hym  buffattis,'  and  (2) 
verb=giv'e  hlowK.  W'oX.  as  Ptlfrr.  Ptrf.  (1520)  25i). 
'  Whon  he  woa  bnffrtted  and  Imten  for  vs.'  In  .\V 
the  verb  only  is  used,  and  always  aa  tr.  of  KoKa.ipli;a 
(Mt  2(j«^.  Mk  U«*.  1  Co  4".  2  Co  12^,  I  P  2»),  which 
means  to  strike  with  the  lUt.  a  word  found  only  in 
NT  and  later  ecrlns.  writers.  RV  gives  'buffet'  ao 
tr.  also  of  HuTiiCoi  in  1  Co  9^  '  I  b.  my  body '  (AV 
'keep  under,'  RVm  '  hmi.io'}.  The  same  word  is 
tr^  '  wear  out'  in  l.k  IS"  '  Leat  she  wear  nie  out  by 
her  continual  coming'  {AV  'weaty  me.'  RVm 
'  bruise  me ').  It  is  an  extremely  forcible  word, 
literally  '  to  give  a  blow  beneath  th*  rye'  [vrS  and 
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£<it),  tbon  '  to  Wt  black  nnil  blue.'    (See  Expo*. 
Times,  vul.  i.  p.  'H3  ;  and  Plammcr,  Lufce  in  toe.), 

J.  Hastings. 
BUOEAN.  —  A  dtK^riptive  epitUot  ai>plie<l  to 
HaiiKUi  in  AU.  Est  »2"  RV  (AV  liaa  'Auagite'). 
Not  imly  in  Lhia  paiwJige,  but  in  Est  3*  8*  9^*,  LXX 
rvailft  ftotffaioi  for  Hob.  vflf.  but  everywhere  expepl 
in  tbe  Apocr.  book  HV  retain.i  the  AV  rL'tulerin;: 
AgRglte.  fioi-yalot  occure  in  Homer  [/i.  xlii.  624, 
(Id.  xviiL  79)  as  &  term  of  rtiproach  =  ' bully '  ur 
■  brn;;^;irt.'  Whether  tlie  St-pt.  intentlcil  it  In  thu* 
st;iis(;,nriid  ft  ^uiitilicmijucLlvc,  in  wholly  uucurlaiu. 
Si-'C  AnAOITE,  Haman.  J.  A.  Seldie. 

BUKKI  C??).— 1.  Son  of  Jogli,  a  prinra  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Dnn,  and  one  of  the  ton  men  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  dividing  tlie  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  trilws  of  Israel  (Na  34=^^  2.  Son  of 
Abiahua  and  fnther  of  Uzzi,  fifth  in  decent  from 
Aaron  in  the  lino  of  tlie  high  pi'iext^  throiigli 
rinnehiia  (1  Ch  G"-",  Ezr  7*).  In  I  Eh  8'  he  is 
i-alled  Boccas,  for  which  BoHtfa  is  KubHtilutcd  in 
2  £s  1*.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high  priest,  as  the  statements  of  JuiiephuB  on 
tbe  {point  are  contradictory  (vln/.  v.  .xi.  r>,  viu.  i.  .I). 

It.  M.  Boyd. 

BUKKIAH  (";,73,  full  furni  of  Bukki).— A  Leviie 
of  llie  sunn  of  Keiiian,  ami  leader  of  the  sixtli  hand 
or  course  in  the  temple  service  {\  Ch  25^  "). 

BDL  (Sta,  BoiX  A,  Btd,  \  K  0»).— See  TiMK. 
BULL.  BULLOCK,  WILD  BULU-Sue  Calp  and 
Ox.     BULRUSH.~Sec  Keld. 

BULWARK.— 1.  (3  bole-work,  i.e.  a  defonee 
made  of  the  tmnke  of  trees  or  of  logs  of  wood)  Is 
the  tr.  of  Hp1>.  ^g  Ml,  'rampart'  {U  26',  ^^r^  nmrn 
ft6itt6th  icA-hr{,  'walls  and  rampart';  TeiVof  ml 
irfpifri(3(W,  LXX;  jnuma  ct  antemurale,  Vulg.). 
Isaiah  (/.c.)  gives  the  paradoxical  promise  tliat 
fiod  vrill  appoint  ^nlvutxim,  i.e.  frt-e  Mpiice  uncon- 
fined  by  walls  (cf.  for  this  moaning  of  '  iiaI%-Btion,' 
ties.  Thra.  *.w.  rr-^Arab.  vxtsi'a)  to  be  Zion'M 
wuIUand  bulwarks  (cf.  w.*^,  open  gates  and  trust 
in  God  commended). 

Tbe  i^il  (I  K  21»  '  rampart.'  RV)  with  ita  ditch 
(Tia  h6T,  5tt  41*)  was,  as  the  VS.S  show,  an  outer 
defence  for  the  wall.  .Icnisalem  had  such  a  hH 
(1*3  4ti'*),  but  only,  no  doubt,  on  the  aide  on  which 
tbe  walla,  not  Iwing  on  the  cilge  of  a  precipice, 
needed  extra  defence.  At  the  present  iiay  there 
would  he  ro*ini  for  such  a  work  only  on  the  N.  and  W. 
The  pKitlmiHt {l.t.), calls un  the spectatoret toobsen'e 
that  not  even  the  outer  defences  of  Ziou  hod  l>ecn 
touched  during  the  invasion  of  which  he  atieuks. 

2.  IJulwarka  (I>t  20*  i^x?  mdz6r,  and  Ec  9'* 
0*71*?  TnJf-j(fhim)  arc  also  the  hasty  defenceji  raise*! 
by  beftiegers  to  protect  themselves  while  att-ackiiig 
fortiliwl  places.  Huch  dcfcucfs  wore  largely  mnde 
of  wood  (Dt/.c),  and  so  were  rightly  called  buU 
warks.  The  'bank'  (Lk  19**  x^^f.  'palisade' 
RVni]  served  the  double  purpose  of  shutting  in  the 
besieged  and  of  defending  the  besiegers. 

>V.  E.  Barke-s. 

BUNAH  (.Tp3  *  intelligence  *).— A  man  of  dudali, 
a  son  of  .lerabmeel  (1  Ch  2*). 

BUNCH  is  need  of  (1}  a  bundle  of  hyssop, 
Ex  12"  (?T^.:ie=Homething  tied  together) ;  (2)  a 
cluster  of  raisins  2  S  1G\  1  Ch  12*"  (pnx=something 
driiil) ;  and  (3)  a  camel's  hump  Is  30"  (n;;';':.  of  un- 
certain  origin}.  The  laat  ia  the  moat  original 
meaning  of  the  Eng-  word  (which  is  alw  of  uncer- 
tain origin):  cf.  Trevisa  (I39S1,  'A  cnmgll  of 
Arabia  hath  two  bonches  in  the  Iwcke' ;  and — 
"This  potf nous  hunrh-)tt«k'd  toad,' 

ShokA.  Rich.  in.  I.  Ui.  XM. 

J.  HAsniras. 


BUNNI  C^f,  •)«),  Noh  l>*  10"  II"  but  in  each 
case  {MJthaps  the  text  is  corrupt:  of.  Dertheau- 
Ryssel.    See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  Whitk. 

BURDEN.— 1.  In  OT  'burden'  U  the  terra  njed 
(in  AV  and  RV)  to  represent  the  H(?b.  tt^y  iiuwm* 
(fr.  nvi),  both  in  the  sense  of  a  load,  and  in  that  of 
un  utterance  or  oracle.  In  the  latter  cose  the 
rendering  is  supporte<l  hy  the  ancient  VSS  [except 
the  LXX,  wliich  has  \r)ftfia,  Spafia,  fipactt,  etc.).  It 
was  }>artlv  determined  bv  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phecies o{  n-tiich  it  furme»l  the  title  wcru  mainly  of 
a  threatening  character,  llie  biinlun  thus  being* the 
lhrcat«  of  punuiiinicub  imposed  upon  the  place  or 
|»eople  conoernc<l.  But  thi^  tranwlation  is  now 
generallr  ahandone^i.  Some  of  the  prophecies  to 
which  tfio  word  is  applied  are  not  comminatory. 
Thns,  Zee  13  contams  a  promise  of  victory  to 
Jem*,  through  the  direct  intervention  of  J'  on 
behalf  of  Ills  [icoplc.  See  also /eo  9'.  Fr  30'  31'. 
the  Eng.  tr.  in  the  two  latter  iuatance-  reventng 
their  Usual  procedure,  and  rendering  by  pmpher*/ 
(AV),  »r4Kle-  (KV,  in  text,  and  burden  in  m.).  1*1 
is  not  surprising  that  the  jtwisscV  should  so  seldom 
have  l>cvn  other  than  denunciatory*,  when  wc 
remember  the  chief  occasions  and  objcct-s  of  Ileb. 
prophecy.  Jer  23"*-  ia  intelligible  only  if  wc 
!<uppoae  that  the  prophets  were  accu.'>:umed  to 
apply  the  word  mfuaa  to  their  prophocies  in  tho 
sbuse  of  oracle  or  utteranoe.  'rb«re  the  scofTont 
are  reproved,  simply  because  they  pervert  the  word 
and  give  it  the  meaning  of  burden.  MnsnV,  thero- 
ioTK,  simply  means  BoniPthing  tn/:rn  up  solemnly 
iil>on  tho  Pins  (cf.  Ex  23',  I'a  l.V  16*.  Ezk  36*.  and 
the  repealed  '  took  up  hia  parable*  used  of  Uolauni 
in  Nu  2^1),  in  particular,  adivine  utterance  or  oracle. 
Although  used  of  false  urudc»  (La  2'*),  it  is  not 
used  of  a  meielv  ftumctu  uttcrnnee  excBjit  in  Pr 
SO*  3I>  (both  doiihtful) ;  and  even  here,  if  the  text 
is  correct,  a  nsnu-divinc  precept  is  referred  to, 

2.  In  NT  '  burden '  denotes  tne  woes  and  trouble* 
of  this  earthly  life  f^oprta*',  Mt  11*"),  tin;  Ic<,'nl  urdi- 
nances  of  the  Phariaees  {^prla  ^pia.  .Mt  2,3*1,  the 
diilicultics  in  which  the  Chriatian  may  be  involved 
in  consequence  of  his  having  yii.>lde<]  to  temptation 
{^ptft  Oal  C^),  and  the  Iimd  of  |>enional  responsi- 
bility, or,  at  oil  event!,  the  diflicullietf  and  trioli 
that  are  inseparable  from  the  Christian  lif a  (•^/rrfo*', 
Gal  6*).  Tho  only  other  poamge  we  need  compare 
with  these  it  He  12',  whore,  instead  of  burden,  we 
hare  in  AV  and  ItV  weight  (ifKOi) ;  the  lit.  mean- 
in;;  of  tiio  word  ifl  eucunibranre,  and  connotes 
wiiatover  prevents  men  frimi  fully  developing 
their  Rpiritiial  nature.  Various  distinctions  nmy 
be  drawn  between  these  words.  Thus,  ^dpot  and 
4>oprio¥  in  Gal  6*-*  mean  respectively  a  burden  tlint 
may  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  onu  one  that  munt 
be  borne  (see  Lightfoot).  Again,  $yKot  sngeej4ts  not 
BO  much  weight  as  cumbrousnesa.  But.  tli(u;e  dis- 
tinctious  are  of  nu  great  importance 

J.  Millar. 

BUBOLART.-See  Crimes. 

BURIAL  in  Bible  lands  followed  speedily  upon 
death.  Among  tho  Jews  of  the  E.  at  tho  preaent 
day  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  dc-alh.  Mohnnimedans  bury  their 
dead  the  siinie  day,  if  death  taken  ]ilace  in  tlie 
morning ;  hut  if  in  the  afternoon  or  at  ni(;ht,  not 
till  tho  following  day.  Immediate  burial  was 
rendered  necessary  among  the  Jews  (if  Ciinauu  bv  the 
r.ipidity  of  decomposition  in  that  climate,  rctjmrinir 
survivors,  a&  in  the  case  of  .\l)rahnni  on  the  death 
of  Sarah,  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight  (Gn 
'23'"*).  The  defilement  to  whioh  contact  with  a 
dead  boily  gave  occ-afiinn  (Nu  19"'^)  wns  a  further 
refl^nn  anmng  the  Jews  for  speedy  burial.  I^azarus 
wan  buried  on  the  day  of  his  death  (Ja  U"* ").     It 
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wBii  expressly  commanded  (Dt  21""^)  tJiat  the 
Ifody  of  a  iiinii  who  lind  been  liaoijeil  ttliould  not 
remain  nil  ni^lit  niMin  the  tree,  lint  (iTujuhl  l»e  hnrietl 
that  day  ;  nnd  it  may  Imve  heen  a  sense  of  llio 
awfuluew  of  tlic  jurlj^ment  whit-li  had  o^crtAkco 
Aniuiia.-*  and  SappltirA  that  hurried  on  the  under- 
taken  ill  their  cufiu  (Ac  A''"),  ll  wns  iu  accurdiincc 
with  tliis  jiryvijiioii  of  tlie  Jowijjj  taw  (cf.  I)t  21" 
with  (Jal  3"),  a«  well  an  with  the  (lictat4.iH  of 
hiimunity,  that  JoMph  of  Aniiiatlin>a  M'unt  to 
Pilate  Mid  tie;;(:ed  the  boily  of  .lei^uH  for  burial  on 
the  day  of  the  unicltixion  (Mt  '27''"). 

Immediately  the  last  breath  was  dran-n,  it  Tfoa 
the  duty  of  the  oldcat  son,  or,  foiling  him,  of  the 
nearest 'relative  present,  to  cloae  tlie  eyes  of  the 
dead  (Uu  46*).  The  mouth,  too,  wa«  dosed,  and  the 
cUeekl>ones  bound  to;ret]ier  ('In  11**).  The  kiii^t 
iiiipriiited  U{H>ii  thv  llfelHiw  furin  iif  the  jiatriarch 
iai'ob  by  Joseph  as  ho  '  fell  iuhju  hi»  fatlier's  fa** 
R!id  wept  u])ou  him'  (Gn  00'),  may  |H>int  to  no 
unifurm  custom,  but  only  to  a  natural  impul»e  of 
;ilI'eftion.  At  the  presciit  dny,  ivhcn  a  Jew  in 
drawing  near  liis  end,  it  is  customary  to  bring  in 
ten  wituCMKcs — nn  i!juy  thing,  n»  tlie  lioiiKe  in 
ii»ualty  full  of  frit'tidH  wailing;  to  raise  the  (amenta- 
linnfl  which  tvU  that  tlie  Htill'erer  liafl paAhod  away. 
The  death  iMannotmctxl.asit  waMof  old,  by  a  tumult 
of  tamentntion  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
iirofeseional  mourners  (MkO*"-).  [See  MoullNINC] 
When  death  oc-enrs,  those  who  aro  present  rond 
Liieir  clothe>>,  and  all  wat«r  and  leaven  uiu^t  bo  cast 
uut  of  the  hoo^iu  itM'lf  a»  well  as  out  of  the  hoiisea 
uf  the  three  nearest  nei^hlioiini,  the  belief  bt'iiiy 
Ihat  the  Aiigcl  of  Deatji  witwi*  his  nwonl  in  tlie*e 
tivo  tJiin-ih.  OHeriogB  fur  the  deiid  iweiii  to  Lave 
lieen  forbidden  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Dt  26''*]. 

The  preparations  for  burial  coatd  scarcely  be,  in 
the  circunist&ncee,  of  a.  very  elalwrate  eliaractor. 
fn  tlie  case  of  Ananias  (Ac'fl*),  we  read  that '  the 
voiing  men  wrapped  liini  round,  ami  carried 
litin  out  and  buni*d  him.'  What  they  did  war> 
likely  thh* :  tliey  unfa^tennl  bin  fiirdle,' and  then 
l.tking  the  hnyse  un<Iergarmcnt  and  tho  wide 
cloak  wliidi  was  worn  above  it,  uaed  tliem  as  a 
wind  in  t: -sheet  to  cover  tho  corpao  from  head  to 
foot.  Uut  there  wn«  iwaally  more  ceremoiiy. 
Combining  varioiix  alhi.<tions  whirh  we  tiiid  in  llie 
Goflnclif  and  the  Acts,  we  learn  that  the  ciirpKe  whh 
wa»liecl  (Acfl"),  anoiTileil  wnth  arnniatic  oiiitineiit-s 
(.In  12'  19",  Mk  10',  Lk  24').  wound  in  linen 
rlotbes  with  spices  (Ju  l©*".  Mta"*,  Mk  15^  Lk 
23f  :  cf.  also  To  12",  Sir  38'").  bauds  and  feet 
being  bound  with  gxaveclolheti  and  the  face  bound 
about  vrilli  a  napkin  (Jn  11**  20^'}.  It  would 
appear  that  in  later  tinie.i  nt  leiut  there  waa  a 
confmternity  of  young  men  whow-  duty  it  wa:4  t»i 
Htteud  to  tlu:.^e  propriette.'.  on  Wlmlf  of  the  dead  (Ac 
CB').  Uut  it  wnti,  iierha]>K,  only  in  rases  like,  thode 
mentiune^l  in  the  refercnccH  that  they  weru  etillvd 
Ufxin  ti>  lU't.  It  WR-t  un  the  lo^nng  hand«  of 
relftlivoH  and  friunds,  and  ordinnrily  of  female 
friends,  as  in  tliu  uossnges  referral  to  alK>vo,  that 
tliesL-  minisrries  ocvolved,  among  the  Jews  an 
aniuug  the  Greeks.  In  fuct,  the  practice  luiionii  the 
Greeks,  both  by  similarity  and  by  euiitrast,  alTonJM 
nn  iuteniHtinu  illuflrHtidU.  One  not  unfamiliar 
instance  may  be  citeti  :  Klectra  lielleving  Orestes  to 
l«!  dead,  ann  his  allies  placed  in  the  ee|mlcliral  urn 
(SopJioeleB.AVcWm,  ll3(i-Il-f'2),  addresses  him  thus  : 
'  '\\  ue  is  me  1  These  loving  hands  have  not  wa-^hfd 
or  ducked  thy  corpse,  nor  takc-u  up,  im  woa  uiuet, 
llicir  Mul  burden  from  the  llaniinj^  iiyre.  At  iim 
linnds  of  strangers,  hapless  one,  (litiu  liaKl  had 
thoM  rites,  and  so  art  (.-onie  to  us,  a  little  dust  in  a 
narrow  urn.'  Thme  last  wunLt  Khttw  the  point  of 
ronlrast.  Burning  of  the  dead,  which  was  the 
custum  among  the  Greeks,  was  no  part  of  Jewish 
practice.     Thti  liom.  historian  Tacitus  (J/ist.  v.  5) 


expressly  notices  that  it  ssas  matter  ot  piety  witli 
the  Jews  '  to  bury  rather  than  to  burn  dead  bodiex.' 
The  exreptions^  (if  thi«y  ho  exception!*,  for  tlie  Hub. 
text  is  in  dispute)  were  cases  of  emergency,  the 
burning  ot  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  snim  by  the 
men  of  Jabcsh-gilead  (1  S  31"-^*J,  although  even 
then  they  buried  their  banes  under  the  toiuarixk  at 
Jabesli,  and  David  had  them  tinaJly  laid  tu  Tvt>t  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Kisli  (2  H  21'^'")  ;  and  the  uoBe 
supiKMsed  by  tho  prophet  (Am  6'")  in  the  dcwtlntion 
which  was" to  i-onie  upon  Isratd,  when  it  iiuiy  have 
Wen  on  account  of  [Hustilento  and  accompanying 
infection  that  burning  was  prefen-e*!,  Buming  was 
reserved  for  the  living  who  lia<l  been  found  guilty 
of  unnatural  sins  (Lv  2<>*  21') ;  and  Acboji  and  hia 
family  after  haviug  been  stcnc<l  to  death  were 
bumtKi  with  fire,  and  all  their  belongings  (Jos  7^). 
When  St.  Paul  siKsaks  of  giving  liis  botiy  to  be 
burned  (I  Co  I'S^),  he  ucoommud.ales  hitu  language  to 
the  Greeks  of  Corinth,  to  whum  kucIi  a  thitig  was 
fumLliar.  and  by  whom  such  self-immolation  would 
be  understood.  And  as  the  burning  [)ractibcd  by 
the  Greeks  wil-  no  part  of  ordinary  Jewi^h  custom, 
neither  was  ciiilsLliiiing  OM  pmcti^etl  by  the  ligvp- 
tian.i,  thecasti*  uf  Jm-ob  an<I  Jost-ph  (Gn  StP-^jUjing 
obvioii»lys]Kitial.  .'Vnioiig  the  .\>.syri«ns  tlict^qiMj 
was  anaye<l  for  burial  in  the  drt-ss  and  ornaments 
and  weapon?^  that  had  been  worn  during  life  ;  and 
although  the  allusions  ore  not  clear,  this  iimy  )« 
refenud  to  in  certain  pas.sogeaof  Scripture  (I  .S28'*, 
Is  14",  Elk  32^).  Among  thc•Je^%1land  Muhanime- 
dons  of  tho  present  day,  the  corpse  is  arrayed  in  the 
holiday  apiiarol  of  former  life. 

It  was  a  CTeat  indignity  for  a  c-oriiae  to  remain 
unburieil  and  Iwcomu  fm»d  for  the  ln-asts  of  prey 
(2S21'^-",  I  K  13-14"  10*21'-^,  2  K  tf",  Jer  7"  8' 
«■--  14'*  Itl'.  Ezk  29",  I's  7l>'.  Itev  1 1"),  and  uncovered 
bl.n>d  crieti  for  vengeance  (Ezk  24''''- ;  cf.  also  Ezk 
:W'-"),~tlie  Idea  bein^  the  same  as  among  other 
i'>eoi>]e»,  that  Ihu  uuhuried  deml  would  not  only 
inflict  trouble  upon  his  family,  but  bring  di-lile- 
ment  and  a  curse  n|Km  the  whole  Innd.  Kven 
ntatcfactors,  as  we  have  seen,  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  burial  ( Dt  21*=-  ^) ;  and  the  denial  of  it 
to  the  sons  of  IClzimh  gave  occasion  for  the  toncliin^ 
Ktury  of  her  scli-dcnying  care  of  tlic  dcail  (2  S 
0]w.  ii]_  It.  tt-a.-^  an  obligation  bimiitig  upon  all  to 
bury  the  dead  found  by  tlie  way  (To  I'"  '2'). 

'Ine  (ieail  Imilv  "'««  i-arried  to  the  grave  titKjn  a 
bier  or  litter— lleb.  mi/{nh,  a  bed  (2  S  3".  cf.  Lk 
7"  and  2  K  IS*"}.  The  biur  was  a  simple  flat  board 
borne  uu  two  or  three  staves  by  which  tite  bearers 
carried  it  to  the  grave.  Coffins  were  unknown 
amimg  the  I«raelil«s,  as  they  are  among  the  E.  Jews 
to  this  day:  the  cotlin  iii  which  the  embalmed 
renininH  rjf  Jow^ph  were  pn;scr%'cd  Iwing  the  only 
one  mentioned  in  Scriiituru  (unlejw  Asa's  bod,  2  Cli 
W*y  be  another),  and  l»eing  in  confomiily,  not  with 
.lewtsb  but  Egyp.  iiwigo  (Gn  50** ;  cf.  Ex  13^»,  Jos 
S-l**).  A  procession  of  mourners,  with  profession  a! 
mourning  women  leading  the  way,  followed,  who 
maile  the  nir  resound  with  their  lamentations  (Ec 
12',  Jer9",  Am  S'**.  Sec  M(^uitNlNG).  A  funeral 
procession  anuing  the  Jews  at  the  present  day 
always  moves  swiftly  along  tho  road,  because  then) 
arc  supposed  to  be  innumerable  Shfdtm.  or  evil 
spirits,  hovering  about,  and  desirous  tu  attack  the 
fuml,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  tIte  budy  until 
iutcniiuiit  takes  place  and  the  corpMi  is  covered 
with  enrlli.  When  the  Ixidy  Lh  let  down,  tbe  bier  ia 
withdrawn,  and  a  ticup  of  »U>nei«  i»  piled  over  the 
)«linl](iw  grave  to  preserve  (be  dead  from  the  depre- 
dations of  by»>nas  and  mckala.  It  was  the  belief  uf 
the  Jew*  that  the  deau  did  not  c>ea."*e  to  l»e.  There 
was  a  gathering  place  of  the  departed,  commonly 
called  Sheol  amung  the  Jews,  nmi  known  also  to  Uie 
Greeks  and  liabylonians,  where  a  kiml  of  family 
lift!  was  preserved  in  the  under-world.      In  ac«.-ura- 
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aoce  with  Uiat.  lielief,  the  dead  were  biirietl  m  tli» 
sepotchrcs  of  Ihoir  fathem  wtien  it  wmt  at  all 
possible.  MiLclipflah  vraa  the  family  biiryint^-place 
of  Abraham  and  tjarali  and  thvir  dcwcndant-i 
iukI  connexions  [On  25'"  49*'  50""),  aJthougli  there 
wore  notable  exceptions  —  Rachel  being  hurled 
wUere  hUb  died  en  the  way  to  Kphrath,  which  i» 
BeUitobuiii  (Gil  35'*  H) :  andjawph  in  Sliuchem,  thu 

Imrcel  of  uround  which  .lacob  bouj^bt  of  the  wns  of 
lonior  (J<M  24").  Anioni;  the  l»racliteH,  nil  who 
posaeswd  any  land,  or  who  could  n.tlbrd  it,  hiui 
tbcir  family  tombs  be\ni  out  of  the  roik  In  the 
lilllsidu,  each  sepulchre  contninin^  iimny  nichiM  for 
the  recei'tion  ol  Iwdius.  Many  j,i;nor«tii»n»  of  a 
family  t^uUl  thut*  be  plaeed  in  the  ancestral  lomb, 
and  countle<«ja  nurabeni  of  mich  tomlM  are  to  Ih* 
found  all  over  the  country.  Of  this  Machiwlali  is 
the  limt  exiunple  (Gn  23).  Jottlina  wti^  buried  in 
the  border  of  his  inheritance  at  Timnntli-serah 
(Joa  'M*').  Sjimuel  was  buric^l  in  tu:ii  house  at 
KAmah  |l  S  25').  Joab  was  buried  in  hi<i  own 
honae  in  tliti  wildemuMt  (1  K  2"').  In  the  dayn  nf 
the  kin<;tlom  special  metiliou  la  iiiaile  uf'^  tbu 
burial  of  ktii^  Mana'^eb,  king  of  Juilali,  wa» 
biiriwl  in  the  garden  of  hie  own  hou^e,  in  tin? 
^'.irdtfu  of  Uzza  (2  K  21") ;  and  of  Anion,  bis  son,  it 
is  eaid  that  he  also  was  buried  in  liiu  sepulchre  in 
tlio  gardon  of  Urea,  (2  K  21^).  Ju-titih  aceru.s  to 
bave  been  buried  in  the  samu  tomb  na  his  fallier 
and  ^rnndiatlier  (2  K  23"}.  At  the  burial  of  Mime 
of  tiiti  kmus  (Aaa  i^i  Kin^rled  out  by  tlte  <''hronicler 
for  ■pecinl  notice,  2  Cli  lti"|  there  was  bumins  of 
aromatic  wond  and  fm;p'ant  npice^  (Jer  'M'') ;  luit 
there  were  exception-*  in  tbe  caj*e  of  unp«ipnlar  and 
wicketl  kin;^,  of  whom  ilehnrani,  tbe  son  of 
JeUuMbaphat,  is  specially  mentionoti  |2Cb21'*').  Of 
Jeltoiakun  ic  wiui  priJiiliCKicd  that  there  would  l>u 
none  to  lament  for  him,  and  timt  he  Mliouhl  Ife 
burietl  witii  the  burial  of  an  wv*  (Jcr  22'"),  Iua  tienil 
be<Iy  simiily  drafted  oat  of  sit;bt  and  left  to  decay 
where  it  lay. 

The  graves  of  tlie  dead  were  variouKly  mode. 
Tbey  were  Jiometimes  simply  dug  in  llie  earth,  as 
in  this  rauntrv.  and  as,  in  fact,  ilicy  arc  among  tbe 
K.  Jews  at  the  [u'eiwnt  day.  Souietiuies  natural 
caves  or  grutLuea  were  mte^l  as  graven.  And  nft«ri 
they  were  hewn  out  in  the  rocK,  and  provided,  w* 
we  hare  wen,  with  galleries  and  chnml>cr«.  In 
timcH  of  oppression  fugitives  found  shelter  in  thesr- 
rocky  torabs  (Jg  ff*.  1  S  13*.  He  U*} ;  and  in  the 
time  of  our  I^rd  poor  creatures  po»wsseil  with 
flemons  took  up  Liteir  a)x>ile  in  them  (Mk  5*- ').  Tin; 
bills  and  valleys  around  Jenin,  were  boneycombed 
witli  tliese  rock-hev.-n  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  To 
tbe  mouth  of  the  sepulchral  cave  a  stone  vfnn 
rolled  to  protect  the  remains  dopoeitcd  within  from 
the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Ja  U*.  Mt  'JH-).  Tombs 
were  sometimes  very  spacious.  In  Joseph's  tomb, 
where  Jesua  was  laid,  there  won  room  for  several 
personB  (Mk  Ifi'*").  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  tilut  we  find  in  a  famous  iiassage  of  E/.k  (di. 
32),  Sheol  r^'iircTtetitwi  art  a  vast  burying-|ilai;e,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  The  plftre  of  burint 
in  NT  times  was  outside  tire  cities  and  villngen 
(Lk  7'*,  Jn  1 1**},  and  the  instinct  tfaat  seekn  a  quiet 
grave  and  tbe  shade  of  trees  for  the  resting-place 
uf  uur  deiul  influenced  the  cliuiec  of  a  buryiug-plaee 
in  the  earilewt  times  (On  23"  35',  I  8  31",  Jn  19*'). 
There  was  public  provision  nta<le  for  tho  burial  of 
strnngcrn  (Mt  27') ;  and  there  was  at  Jeru«.  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  monarehy  a  public  burying- 
ground  (Jer  2tt*),  protmbly  where  it  is  to  this  day, 
between  the  city  woJl  ami  the  Kidron  Valley. 

Besides  the  heaping  of  stones  on  ordinary  grevea 
for  protection,  bIou&a  and  pillars  were  sot  np  as 
meniuriabi  of  tbe  dead  (Ezk  39",  2  K  23".  where 
HV  nyul*.  '  What  nionuiiient  U  that  wlnnh  I  socV 
siol  the  refureiicutMiiuLtud  titleitr  i utr riftt ion,  hxit  to 


a  sepukhral  pillar).  Jat-obseta  pillar  upon  Itaehers 
grave  {On  35^),  and  llocliefe  tomb  is  a  monument 
of  her  pathetic  story  to  this  day.  On  the  road 
from  Engwli  to  I'etra,  on  the  crest  where  the  first 
view  of  Mount  Hor  in  obtained,  is  a  conxpicuoUB 
cairn,  which  we  are  told  marks  the  burying-iplace 
of  Aortm.  There  is  no  expre«s  mention  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Eg)-pt  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  imtwible 
that  '  the  desolate  places '  said  bv  Job  to  have  lieen 
built  by  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earlli  (Job  :i'^> 
refer  to  lliein.  Absuluru'a  grave  in  the  wood  of 
Epbraim  hud  a  beup  of  »toiitt9  raiserl  over  it  (2  S 
IS"h  but  tULi,  0."^  in  the  rjL'*e  of  Aclian(Jo9  7*).  "Ui 
uut  fur  honuur,  but  for  cuntunicly. 

There  is  no  religions  service  ut  funerals  among 
the  Jews  of  the  K.,  and  there  ix  no  indicatinn  that 
titero  wa«  any  in  llible  time*.  There  in  little 
In  their  bnnat  cust^ims  to  indicate  belief  in  n 
resurrection  ;  but  the  l>e!icf  of  a  resurrection,  as 
Well  OS  of  a  future  life,  obtains  widely  among  titc 
Jews  in  every  land.  At  tins  hour  tbou-<<Rnds  uf 
Jewish  graves  on  the  niiles  of  the  Valley  uf 
Jelioslmplint,  where  the  •lews  have  eonre  fnim  till 
lands  to  be  buried,  bear  witnesfl  to  (he  Kdief  timt 
associat^fl  the  coming  of  the  MeHsiah  witli  n  ble^-eil 
resurrection.  Tliev  liolU  that  .Mc!i«iah  will  ilewend 
upon  the  Mu  of  Olive-*,  and  will  jias-n  through  these 
rcHting-phtves  of  thuiieod  as  Ue  eut^irs  in  glory  tlto 
Uoty  City. 

LtTsiurtTRa— Kdl. BA.  Anh.  II.  IWIT. ;  No^ack.  fffh.  Artk. 
L  IS7  IT.  ;  ArU.  lUijii^tnuf^  In  l[«mv^,  RE.  nivl  Itlchiti'fi  lUt>.  Lex. ; 

•  Burial*  and  *Tgrul*s' In  KlUo,  Off.  ,1111(1  SiiiiHi.  Ofl;  W1.iu-1h>ii«*. 
Primer  qf  Ufb.  Antiq.  ;  Thniaminf^iul  aiut  tlimklS.  I'al.  aiuI 
Jcru.,  KC  ■  Puntr^a'  in  Iwlvx) ;  Trislmni,  H.  fnWinn*  in  RH'lt 
iMndn  •  UiLRkif.  Ut/Jf  Maniif.n  a/id  CuMamt-.  Sayue,  .SVmcfi 
Li/t  i\T4'nn.)  A"sf.  ii'i-'  n^'i  :  Henv*  of  art.  ifi  JQIi  on  '  \)v*tU 
and  Uuri&r  CuMUuna  Kiiioiii;  UiB  Jbwb,'  by  A.  P.  Benilvr,  |td)t- 

iboa  T.  NicoL. 

BDRIER,  n  very  old  won)  for  grave-digger,  in 
found  in  Kzk  30'^  '  till  tlm  burieri*  Imvc  buried  it  in 
the  Vallpv  of  llomon-gog,'  where  it  wna  iiitniduee*! 
by  the  \Vyclilite  version  of  1382.      J.  H-WTINOS. 

BURNING.— See  BURUt.,  CREMATION,  CRIMES, 
Sackiuck. 

BURNING  BDSH.~ln  the  accnnnt  of  the  caII  of 
Moses,  given  by  tbe  prophetic  narrative  of  the 
I'ent,  (.lEt,  the  Angel  of  J"  h  represented  aa 
a]>pearing  to  Mokch  'in  a  flame  of  tire  out  of  the 
midst  oi  0.  bush."  Ex  3'"*.  The  word  for  bush  in 
the  original  {:i}=)  is  found  only  In  this  luL-uuigc  and  in 
the  reference  thereto  iu  l)i  33'*.  It»  derivation  i» 
unknown,  and  wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  specic-«  of  slirub  is  referred  to.     See  ItUSll. 

The  (^xprnxnion  n^tcd  by  our  Ixird  in  the  parnllol 
parages  Mk  12*,  Lk  2i>"  <>!  ro!i  (r^l  04t&k,  illusi- 
tratea  the  titcn  current  inotliod  of  referring  to 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reference  in  this 
case  being  to  the  Mwtion  of  the  Turah  or  Pent,  in 
which  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  is  relntitl 
(cf.   [to  !]■ 'in  Elina').     Hence  the  RV  rendering  : 

*  in  the  place  concemiiuj  the  buali. ' 

A.  K.  S.  Kennedy. 
BURNT-OFFERING.— See  Sacrjmck. 

BURST.  BURSTING.— 1.  Of  the  death  of  Judoit 
it  is  said  (Ac  1")  thnt  *  falling  headhiMi;,  be  bur>t 
asunder  in  the  midrtt.'  The  verb  tr'  '  b.  a«un»ler  ' 
(XiaKoi)  is  always  in  cln«wical  Or.  (this  is  iUt  only 
occurrence  in  ICT  or  LXX)  used  of  making  a  loud 
noise,  •  to  cr-ock  '  ;  iiorc  it  is  bursting  accoui[)anieit 
with  noisu.  2.  In  Pr  3'"  '  thy  presses  shall  b.  out 
with  new  wine  *  (p?,  KV  '  ovcrHow  ').  '  b.  out '  ia 
u.>wit  '  hyperbolicallv.  M  n-  strong  expression  for 
to  Itn  exubi_>rant-ly  full.'  ace.  to  Ojrf.  Enfj,  DU-f.t 
%vhieh  hn^  found  only  another  example  (without 
'out')— i/om»/*M  (1363)  *  thy  presses  shall  b,  with 
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new  nine.'  But  of,  tlie  couitiion  phrase  '  ready  to 
li..'  ami  Sir  19"  '  If  Ihou  bast  licflrii  a  word,  let  it 
(li«  with  thee  ;  and  be  bold,  it  will  Dot  b.  thee.' 
3.  BuniUng  in  In  30",  '  tliHre  chall  not  bo  found 
in  tbo  b.  of  it  a  tilierd  Lo  tako  tirt:  from  the 
hcATth,'  haa  the  obsol.  ben»e  o£  '  breaking  into 
frugmcnta'  (Ueb.  \niC93  'in  the  breaking  tip,' 
alutlr.  for  concr.;  Vulji.  dc  fi-ag mentis  ejus;  ItV 
'  uiiou;;   the  pitfces  thereof  ).     Cf. — 

•  Sou  will  Dol  p»y  for  the  irluMt  vou  have  IniretT* 

,1.  Habtincs. 

BUSH  (nj3  tinth,  fiiroi,  rufil**}.— ThH  utymology 
of  this  M'oni  aheda  no  light  on  the  kind  of  buMii 
in  which  J'  appeared  to  Mone*  (Ex  a*-*-*,  Dt 
33").  [t  undoiibtolly  refers  to  a  thorny  sbriib. 
Guaenlua  tieema  to  iiuply  that  there  is  n  connexion 
betweon  it  and  sitina.  Yhisis,  however,  not  so,  as 
Uie  senna  plunt  is  not  thorny,  and  is  too  insijTnifi- 
canlabusli  i.iiot  muru  than  2  to  3  ft.  high)  to  have 
lieen  olioseD  for  the  tUeophanv.  The  tranfilation 
(Sirnj,  in  the  LXX,  ^ves  tlie  opinion  of  the 
liclioUrs  of  that  time  in  favour  oi  the  bramble 
(JtubtLt,  blackberryt.  Jitibtts  di^olor,  W.  et  Noes, 
jO'ows  everywhere  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  li.  tottun- 
lottui,  liorclih.,  (•rown  in  Syria  and  northward  ;  ita 
var.  ctrttinus,  Boitts.,  growH  along  tlic  cuoajit  of  Pal. 
and  Syria,  and  in  the  lower  niountainn.  A  bush 
uf  tlii»  has  been  planted  by  the  niunks  of  the 
consent  of  St.  Catherine  in  Sinai,  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Uurntrg  Bu^h,  and  tetitiliutt  to 
their  opmion  that  this  was  the  hush  inqueAtion. 
But  Ji«b».f  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Sinai,  which 
ifl  iHiutli  of  iu  nmgi!,  and  clinmtiL-aily  iiiuiuiLud  to  it. 

The  following  are  niiion;;  the  thorny  shrubs 
which  grow  in  Sinai  t  —  (Japparis  sj/inota,  L.  ; 
C  gnUata.  Kre.t.  j  Ckhradcntts  baccata,  D.  C.  j 
Zisyphua  Spina-Chruiti,  L.j  Acacia  Nilotica^  Del.; 
A.  tortilis,  Hayue:  A.Soyat,  Del.  Any  one  of  these 
KtirnUft  or  small  sneeimens  of  the  trees,  which  often 
aMsume  a  buKhliKe  form,  would  answer  the  ety- 
mological and  other  require  men  to  of  f^neK  The 
attempt  to  eHtahltHh  a  vonnexion  between  aStteh 
and  $finf,  the  claw>ical  Arab,  nanie  for  Acacia,  is 
not  defensible  on  philotogicnl  grounds.  It  in  better  to 
regard  the  term  as  indefinite,  nicaning  x  thorn  hmh, 
and  not  attempt  to  idDntify  it.  G.  E.  Post. 

BUSHEL.— See  Wkights  ATXn  Measures. 

BUSYBODY.— To  express  an  individual,  '  body  ' 
was  uwl  early  with  a.  tinge  of  compassion,  aa 
Coverdale'8  tr.  of  Pa  U'  '  The  foolish  bodyes  saye 
in  their  hertea :  Tush,  there  is  no  GoiL'  This  is 
the  sense  the  word  has  in  '  busybody,' of  which  the 
earliest  exompk-  is  Tiinlaie's  tr.  {I52fi)  of  1  P  4"  'a 
b.  in  other  nten'.i  matters.'  which  Cranmer,  Geneva, 
and  AV  retained,  but  KV  haa  changed  into 
'  metldler '  {Gr.  aWoTpttirioKowoi,  an  ovoriHier 
(hinhnp)  of  other  men'it  nflaim  :  the  word  is  found 
nowhere  else).  'Busybody'  is  found  also  in 
1  Ti  B"  (Gr.  rtpitpyoi,  taken  up  with  trifles  ;  the 
neut.  Ti  -wtpUp^a.  is  iised  in  Ac  19'*,  AV  and  HV 
'  curious  arts ' ;  Page,  '  thlugf  better  left  alonp, 
not  ine«hlled  with  ')  :  and  in  2  Th  S'^  (ir^pisfryilfoMoi, 
the  verb  from   rtpUp^m),  J.  HasTIKOS, 


BUT.— The  archaic  uses  are  few  :  i.  Lk  Q"  '  We 
have  no  more  but  five  loaves'  (KV  'than').    Cf. 

T.  Beard  ( 1597],  '  It  was  no  sooner  said  but  done.' 
The  same  Gr.  {ot>  irXtiuj*  ^)  ia  tr"  by  '  but '  alone  in 
Ac  24"  '  there  are  yet  but  twelve  days  since  I  went 
Hp'(RV  'not  more  than').  2.  Nu  2*.***  'Go  with 
the  men  ;  but  only  the  word  that  I  nhaU  apeak 
unto  Ihoe,  that  thou  ahalt  sjieak,'  a  Htronger 
'only'  (DF([,  tr  sianply  'but'  lu  Ku  23'*  'thou 
shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them  ').  3.  Gn 
21*" 'neither  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to-day. '    The 
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mod.   expression    would    be  'until,'  Inil  the  Heb. 
{•p^3)  means  'except.'  J.  [lA.S'ri}fUs. 

BUTLER.— M'hile  the  modem  sonso  of  this  word 
ia  that  of  a  aaperior  servant  in  tiie  houses  of  the 
wealtliT,  whodo  work  is  lo  su[K:rintvnd  general 
domeatic  aflairs,  its  derivation  front  the  French 
word  bouiUlier,  and  its  original  meaning,  indicate 
the  special  oflice  of  ofrering  wines  and  drinks  at 
the  mealfl  of  tlie  rich,  and  tnirin^  entertainments. 
It  is  in  thi.1  latter  senae  that  it  is  used  in  Gu  4U* 
and  41",  and  thu  Ueb.  word  (nf^;*?  he  wAo  .'J'if-M  to 
tirinJc)  ia  thuja  tr.  clacwhero  cMpbcnrtr  (jteh  I", 
1  K  I0>,  and  2Ch  ti*}.    (See  CuruKAitRiM 

J.  WOKTABET. 

BUTTER.-«ee  FoOD. 

BUZ  (H2|.— 1.  The  second  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcnli,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (tin  22-').  Klihu, 
onu  of  the  friends  of  Job  (Job  32'-},  is  callud  a 
Buzlte,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a  triliu  of  thai 
name  against  wnich  jud)^nent«  are  denounced  by 
Jeremiali  (Jer  25").  This  tribe,  being  mentioned 
along  with  Dedan  and  Tema,  eeema  to  be  locate^l 
in,  Arabia  Pctrwa,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  early 
times  it  had  migrated  thither  from  M<;!jopotamia. 
2.  A  man  of  Uic  tribe  of  God  (1  Ch  5'*]. 

R.  M.  BOVD. 

BUZI  ens).— The  father  of  the  pi-ophet  Exekiel 
(ch.  I'),  and  conaequently  a  memliur  ol  tlie  priestly 
liouttc  of  Zadok.  Of  the  man  himself  nothing  is 
loiown.  Jewish  writers  were  led  lo  idnntify  liim 
with  ilfereiuiali,  purity  by  a  su[i|>osed  connexion  uf 
Uic  name  with  a  verb  meaning  'despise,'  aud 
partly  by  a  Uieory  that  when  the  father  of  a 
prophet  IS  named  it  is  to  be  understood  that  be 
ttUo  was  a  prophet.  This  view  ix  referred  to  with 
apparent  apjiroval  liy  David  Kimchi :  'In  ttie 
Jerua.  Targ.  [he  ia  called]  Exekiel  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Jercmioli  the  prophet ;  and  Jercmiali 
is  called  Bu£i,  because  [the  i«,*ople]  despised  him ' 
(Coram.  adl(K.).  J.  Skinnea. 

BUZITE  era,  LXX  ^(n-fir.^).— See  Buz. 

BY  was  originally  an  adverb,  meaning  tuar,  and 
became  a  prep,  through  a  change  in  the  order  of 
word.s ;  thus,  'the  folk  him  by  stood'  (by-stood), 
'thijfulk  slond  him  by,' '  the  folk  stotKl  liy  him.' 

1.  In  this  oriy.  sense  '  by '  is  of  fren.  oucuirence  : 
generally  in  OT  as  tr.  of  SfK.  as  ISeh  *■  '  Now 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him ' ;  Pr  S*'  '  Wien 
he  appointe<l  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I 
was  by  him ' ;  Ezk  I"  '  When  the  lining  creatures 
went,  the  wheels  went  bj-  them'  (RV  'becide'); 
or  of  n*(,  aa  Kzk  4.T  'their  threshold  by  (fnit)  my 
thresholds,,  and  their  po.-^t  by  pyx,  Rv  'beside  ) 
my  iiostfl ' ;  or  of  cy,  as  Gn  35*  '  the  oak  which  was 
by  Shecliem,'  1  K  1*  '  Adonijah  slew  sheep  .  .  .  bv 
(oyj  the  stone  of  Zoheloth,  which  is  by  ('»>(«  RV 
'beside')  En-rogol';  or  of  17I'  ("^W),  aa  iJt  6" 
'stand  tlion  bore  by  me.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  1%  ra.p&. 
OS  Lk  9*'  'Jesns  .  .  .  look  a  child,  nml  set  liim  by 
him '  (xaa'  Mfnjj,  RV  '  hv  his  side ') :  or  irpis,  as 
Mk  11* '  found  the  TOlttieii  by  the  door"  (RV  'at'). 
In  this  sense  'by '  is  the  frequent  accompaniment 
of  certain  verbs,  aa  go.  Pa  129*  '  they  which  go 
by ' ;  atand,  I  K  13^  '  the  a-w  stood  by  it,  the  lion 
also  stood  by  the  carcase'  (IwMi  Sw) ;  .lit,  Nnh  2* 
Mho  queen  al*o  sitling  by  liim';  duy:ll,  Neh  4" 
'the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  them';  tct^  I.k  9*  as 
aliove  (for  *set  by'^scsloem,  see  SbT)  j  lay,  \  Co 
16'  '  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  '  (wa^  iavr^). 
Evidently  ol  tlic  ftame  mcanmg  also  is  '  by '  in  the 
phrases  *"bv  the  sea  side '  Mt  13' ;  '  by  a  nver  side ' 
Ac  16'*:  '"by  the  highway  side'  Alk'tO**;  and  '  by 
the  way  sicle'  Mt  l.l*  (all  T-ap^).  Then  tlie  word 
'aide'  geta  droppe<i,  and  we  liave  the  phrase  'by 


the  w^y,*  very  common  in  Eng.  of  the  17th  cent. 
and  earlier ;  rs  Dt  1 1** '  by  llie  way  M'here  the  «iin 
goetli  down '  (^  '"iqp) ;  1.K  10*  '  salute  uo  luau  by 
the  way '  (nard  Hjr  iffiJr,  KV  '  on  the  way  '} ;  Sir  8" 
'  Travel  not  by  the  waj'  with  n  bold  fellow '  (^  Wv, 
RV  '  in  the  way ') ;  cl.  2  1'  3'  '  by  way  of  reiuern- 
brance'  (i?p  i-jtcm*-^*",  RV  'by  putting  yoii  in  re- 
nieinbrancc') ;  tinJ  Shak».  Jul.  Cas.  ii.  L  218 — 

'Now,  ifood  Krtclliu,  go  kliing  tijr  him,' 

where  Pope,  mistaking  the  phrase,  changed  'by' 
into  'to,'  and  wivs  fallowed  by  other  early  editors, 
lu  the  «ame  drama  (iii.  i.  161)  Shtiks.  ]>ata  a  play 
upon  the  word  iitto  the  mouth  of  Antony,  who  says 
to  Caisar's  murderew — 

*  So  pUce  will  pl«aM  mc  m,  no  tii«Mi  of  ileath, 
Asnera  bj-  Caanr  Rnd  by  >ou  cui  off;' 

8.  In  aiitrh  a  phm!»c  as  ' ro  by  the  way'  (tf-i?. 
Job  21*  '  Have  ye  not  asked  theiu  that  go  by  Uie 
wnyt*)  the  inay  Ih  in  a  seniw  the  nieaiu,  aud  this  ia 
believo-i  to  have  led  to  the  extennve  nee  of  '  by ' 
B5  the  prep,  introducing  the  meamt,  inHtnimenl,  or 
ori^Q.  ror  thix  purpose  'bv'  ia  the  tr.  of  many 
Ucb.  and  Gr  exprcssionn,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Eng.  Bible  where  we  are  ao  liable  to  be  led 
ai>t.ray.  eitlier  by  an  arehaism  (of  which  one  notable 
example  will  be  referred  to),  or  by  a  nilstrans- 
latioD  (of  whicli  niajiy  examples  niiyht  be  given). 
The  danger  is  ^Tealest  in  NT,  liecauM:  of  the 
number  and  vanety  ot  the  Gr.  prepa.,  and  also 
bceanse  tke*e  Ur.  prcfis.  are  often  affected  by  the 
Hebrew.  The  Hevi»erA  have  rendered  an  incal- 
culable wirviec  by  their  watchful  cure  in  trans- 
lating the  prep!*.  ;  and  even  whun  they  Iiave  not 
been  IkiIcI  enoii};li  to  disturb  familiar  but  mislead- 
inj;  renilcrin;;a,  they  have  nearly  always  indicated 
the  correct  tr.  in  *the  margin.  Thus  in  Jn  1"- '" 
'All  tilings  were  made  bv  iiim,'  'The  world  waa 
made  by  him'  (AV,  KV,"  but  R\'m  thromth,  Gr. 
iSi'  airraO] ;  while  in  He  6'  '  herbs  meet  for  thorn  by 
whom  it  is  dreHseti'  (even  AVm  uives  'far  whom,' 
UV  text  'for  wlujse  Rake,'  Gr.  St  oOt).  The  mtut 
important  and  treachuroua  ari:haiitm  i»  tim  uro  of 
'by,' wliich  now  denotes  the  agent,  toexpremthein- 
ttrument,  the  a^ent  being  expreased  by  'of.'  Thus 
we  read,  Mt  4^  'Theji  wait  JeHua  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  {vwi  roG  wvtCfMTot)  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
temptod  of  the  devil'  {iiTi  rcD  iia$i>\av) ;  but  in 
v.*  *  Man  ehall  not  live  by  bread  alone '  (/x'  d/jry) ; 
again  in  tr°  '  being  wametl  of  God  in  a  dream '  j 
but  v.^  'wliicli  was  spoken  bv  the  prophet«'  («t4 
Till'  wpn^TTWK,  the  prophets  being  the  channel 
of  corunmuicatioTJ,  RVm  'through  the  proplicts'). 
Liglitfoyt  {Freeh  Jievman  of  NT,  pp.  132ff.) 
emphaKi/e»  the  im[ior(ant:e  of  this  distinction, 
Iiointing  out  that  it  al1'ect«  the  doctrinHH  of  In* 
Kpiratinn  iind  the  Penton  of  Clirist.  'Wherever 
tlic  Kutreil  writers  liave  occasion  to  quote  or  to 
refer  to  OT,  they  invariably  aiiply  the  prep.  iS<d, 
as  denoting  ituitrumentalUti,  to  tlio  lawgiver,  or 
the  prophet,  or  the  pnalmidt,  while  they  re6er%'e 
inr&,  as  aignifving  the  primary  motive  agency  to 
God  himself';*  thus  Mt  1"  *th"at  it  might  be  ful- 
filled  w-hicb  was  spoken  of  the  I.ord  by  the  pro[jIiet' 
(i-ri  [rov]  uttpiov  8.d  tqO  wpoifi^Toyy,  RV  '  Viy  the  l^ord 
through  the  prophet').  Again,  'the  prep,  which 
is  espccioUy  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Pivlne 
Word  ia  fftd.'  llut  here  we  have  to  deal  with  not 
only  an  archaic  meaning  of  the  prep.  '  by,"  hut 
atao  with  a  capricious  use  of  it  in  the  AV.  Thus 
Jn  l"-  '•  •  All  things  were  made  6y  liini,'  *  Thn  world 
was  made  hy  him'  (Itotli  Si'  aiToC);  v.'  'that  all 
men  throuph  him  miftht  believe'  [Si'  atToS),  and  v." 
'  grace  and  truth  cauie  by  Jesus  Christ'  (<i4  'Irfoo!/ 
Xf>urroi/).  The  fact  is  that  about  1611  the  wnnl 
•  by  •  was  losing  its  special  seBse  of  instrumentality, 
and  there  ore  a  few  clear  examples  of  ita  employ- 
ment lo  express  tJie  primary  source  or  agent,  as 


Mt22**  'have  ye  nut  read  that  which  was  spoken 
unto  you  by  Guit?'  {iiwi  rou  Stoii)  where  all  the 
previous  vumiuns  have  '  of  God.'     (See  Of.) 

3.  'Two  by  two,"  'tliree  by  throe,'  uu-ans  two 
beside  two,  tliree  baule  three.  But  in  older  Eng. 
these  )ihrasc.s  were  frequently  shortened :  thus 
I  Co  H-''  '  let  it  be  by  two  (itord  Sw)  or  at  most  by 
three  ' ;  Lk  9"  '  by  Hfties  in  a  company '  (RV  '  in 
companies,  about  hfty  <rac];');  ho  I  K  &'*  *by 
courses,'  2  K  5*' '  by  comi>anics-'  And  this  idea  of 
nearness  is  pre.'»ent  in  eertain  fm.  expressions  of 
time,  as  1  S  25"  'if  1  leave  of  all  that  pertain  to 
him  by  the  morning  light' ;  Ex  "Ji^*  •  by  that|=by 
the  time  that)  the  »un  goeth  do^vn';  oven  in  the 
phrase  *  by  the  space  of,'  whore  the  meaning  is 
during,  as  Ac  IS-^  'by  (RV  'for')  Lite  space  of 
forty  ycara.' 

4.  As  nearness  suggests  comparison,  snrh  ex- 
pressions as  *aet  by,'  'set  light  by 'are  easily  under* 
stood.  (See  Set.)  But  from  this,  'by 'uame  to  be 
used  after  verbs  of  thinking,  knowing,  etc.  in  the 
sense  of  '  about.'  as  Shaks.  AWt  IVtii,  V.  iii.  237 — 

*  Bj  him,  uxl  by  this  tromu  here,  irhst  know  youT' 

Then  thi«  passed  into  the  meaning  of  agaitist,  of 
which  there  ia  a  probable*  example  in  1  Co  4*  'I 
know  nuthing  by  myself  (KV  'agiiiiist  myBelf). 
Vi.  Koxe,  It'Hik  u/  Sffirtyra :  '  Thou  hast  spoken 
evil  words  by  the  iiueen  .  .  .'  '  Ko  man  living  upon 
earth  can  prove  any  such  things  by  me' ;  i»nuer< 
son,  Works,  ii.  37,  'Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge 
men's  hearts,  or  to  condemn  men  for  tluitwe  know 
nut  by  them.'  J.  Uastimos. 

BY  AND  BY. — In  oartier  vorsionR  '  by  and  by'  is 
the  u«ual  tr.  of  *t"(7t^  or  fvflrfuK,  as  it  then  con- 
sisteotiv  meant  imtMdinttly.  Thus  I^timer  in 
one  of  nis  sermons  says,  'tde  clapper  brake,  and 
we  could  not  get  it  mended  by  and  by  ;  wo  must 
tarry  till  wo  can  have  it  done.  U  »tmn  be  mended 
KA  shortly  as  nmy  be.'  But  about  1611  this 
m<>aning  was  passing  away.t  '  The  invnterate  pro- 
crafitination  of  men,'  says  Trench,  *  had  caused  It 
to  designate  a  reumter  tenu  ;  even  as  "  presently" 
does  not  any  longer  mean  "at  this  prewnL,"  but 
"in  a  little  while."'  So  AV  retains  '  by  and  by' 
only  ia  four  places,  Mt  IS"  (ti^tif,  RV  'straight- 
way'), Lk  17'  (eiWwi,  RV  'stroightway'),  21' 
(•rWui,  KV  'immediately'),  Mk  6»  (^^ai-r^t,  RV 
'fortliwith'),  J.  Hastings. 

BYWAY.-Only  Jg  6*  'the  tmvellors  walked 
thmush  bywnya'  (.I'Vp^^  n^Tjn ;  AVm  and  RVm 
'  tirooked  war«,'  ^vliich  is  Coverdale's  tr.  Moore 
points  out  tfiat  both  words  are  in  Mii^lmic  Heb. 
used  tropically  of  tortuous  conduct;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  here  the  tirst  word,  T*>^f,  is  erroneously 
repeated  from  Che  preceding  line  to  the  detriment 
of  both  the  ]K>eti(-Al  expre-'wion  and  the  rhythm  ;  he 
translates  'those  who  travelled  the  roa<ls  went  by 
roundabout  paths').  In  Eng.  as  in  Ueb.  the  word 
signifies,  not  a  side  road  merely,  but  a  setret  [Mth, 
n  path  to  take  in  seeking  to  escape  obsei'vation. 
Thus  Spenser,  F.Q.  I.  l.  28- 

'  "Thnt  14111  hr  kri|it  wlilch  t)Mt«n  iru  moit  ptftln«. 
No  «r«r  would  to  %jty  byv-nkjr  Iwiid.* 

Hence  the  transition  was  easy  to  tortuous  rondnct, 
n.4  Cuverdnlc's  tr.  of  Is  67'^  'he  tunielli  him  self, 
and  folowetb  ye  by  waye  of  his  owne  hen.' 

R V  introduces  '  bypaths '  in  Jer  18"  (n-rnj,  AV, 
■pathd'].  J.  Ha-stinos. 

•  /VDAofctr,  for  lhi»  meaning  of  '  by  *  thatjjrh  nrver  (Mrrinion,  Is 
dekrly  nuulvout;  Imt  the  Gr.  Md^  i^i«h-»  <VuIj;,  miA.")  oni^  !■ 
not  cerlAin  that  Timlalo.  wliom  th*  nthrrii  tnllovf,  iliil  not  miM 
lli#  mnniiiK,  owl  IrtniiUto  tho  wort  (w«n  itirtnimeiititl  •lalive. 

t  TimUlf  nn-l  the  0*fi.  Uihle  Iiaip  ■  hy  unri  l>j- '  In  wuuiy  pUcM 
in  whiili  AV  hoi  MnimedUtoty.'  Thu»  Mk  I*'  '  ibo  (M*r  for- 
Knh«  lilr  t>v  uiil  l>y'  (Wye.  'knixiii,'  Klir-in.  > Ir continent,*  but 
Ca\:  Mid  ihc  rest  as  AV) ;  w  Z"  |ft,  Lkffw,  Jn  *)■>,  eto. 
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derived  from  the  vudt  of  oar  Lord,  and  the  amazing 
eventwiuieased  by  tlieseiiloDt  )iUls(Mt  IG»  Mk  8''). 
Agrippa  u.  ealleu  the  city  NeroniBi  {Aiit.  xx.  ix, 
4);  and,  aa  ia  prored  from  Uie  I'ity'i  coins,  thin 
n&me,  with  Caetiaraa,  eurriired  some  time.  PaneaH 
then  again  aaaerts  i^elf  with  CKttarea,  and  finally 
Ccaarea  disappears,  and  I'oneaA  takes  permanent 
poaaeauoQ  in  tbe  Arabic  form  of  lianiat,  for  the 
AralM  hftve  no  p.  Vespasian  and  his  armj  found 
refreshment  bcre  before  their  deacent  on  the  Sea 
of  llalitrn  [BJ  UL  ix.  7).  Alter  the  destruction 
of  Jcrasiik'iri,  Titu.<>  Cecsor  here 'exhibited  all  sorts 
of  (thows,'  many  of  tb«  captives  bcinu  destroyed  by 
wild  bpaKU>.  and'otlmnt  forced  to  ulav  each  other 
in  Blodiatorial  di»pla.y»  {liJ  VII.  li.  !)■  Later  it 
became  the  scat  oi  a  bi»<hop,  under  Antioch.  Its 
bbdiOM  were  present  at  the  oonnrilsof  NiciHa,  a.d. 
32s ;  Cbalcedon,  A.  v.  451.  etc.  In  the  stormy  history 
of  the  crusades  the  toi\'n  and  castle  played  an  im- 
portant iiart.  Kuwbiax  t  bk. vi.  It))  mentions  aChris- 
tioii  tradition  that  the  woman  healed  of  an  i^ue 
of  blood  (Lk  B^)  was  a  native  of  Bani&s,  her  house 
being  shown,  with  statni^s  representing  the  event. 

The  modem  village  connist-t  of  about  fifty  housea, 
occupied  by  Aloelenis.  There  are  few  antiquities. 
Fraj^ents  of  broken  columns  and  carved  atonea, 
a  Roman  aqueduct  nearly  buried  in  refn«e,  part  of 
the  old  walls  and  castle,  and  several  nicheit  in  the 
rock  over  the  spring,  are  ttroeticatly  all  that 
remain  of  the  splendouiB  of  old  Ccaarea  PhilippL 

W.  KwiNG. 

CAGE  (3iSf).  Jer  y.— The  houi^uB  of  the  rich, 
atafled  with  crafUly-ubiainod  weJilth  ami  artidcit 
of  luxury,  are  compareil  to  a  cage  full  of  binbi. 
The  reference  in  the  previous  varse  to  bird-trapn 
would  at  first  saggefft  that  *cage*  here  continues 
the  thouRht  of  fowling,  but  the  stress  laid  on  the 
folaess  of  the  houses  |ioints  perhaps  to  a  wicker- 
case  or  crate  full  of  pi^'c-ons  and  fowls.  This  is  a 
common  market  Ri^rht  in  tlie  East :  the  crat« 
being  literally  slulTed,  and  the  birds  cranlne  their 
necks  out  at  every  opening  to  get  breatli  and 
escape  oppresaion.  The  nieantnc  of  'caijre' is  su(>- 
porled  by  the  cage  (<apraXX«)  of  Sir  II**,  which  i» 
the  Arab,  ^artal '  hamper '  of  the  present  day. 

'Cage'  in  Ror  18*  (^i/Xax^)  means  'hold,*  i,e. 
'prison'  (llVm),  or  the  word  may  have  here  an 
accent  of  mockery,  representing  the  owls  and  bate 
as  mounting  guar<I  over  the  traditions  of  the  piMt. 
No  one  would  think  of  putting  '  unclenn  and  Imtf^ful' 
bir<l»  in  a  cage  or  crate,  as  they  were  unlit  for  food 
and  too  ill-omened  fur  ornament. 

G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

CklLPSki  [Knidt/Mt],  more  correcttv  'Joseph  C 
(cf.  'Joseph  called  Ba^bbas,'  Ac  l**),  appointed 
high  prio«t  of  the  Jews  by  the  Rom.  procurator 
Valerius  Gratus  (predecessor  of  Pontius  Hlate),  and 
removed  by  Vitclllaa  A.u.  37  (Joe.  Ant.  xviii.  ii.  2, 
iv.  3).  C.  was  Bon-in<law  to  Anna;^  (Aimnus), 
high  firienl  A.D.  7-14.  Some  confusion  ha.<«  arisen 
from  Lk  S'-*  '  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and 
C.j'  end  Ac  4'  '  Anniw  the  high  priest  and  C  (cf. 
Mk  16'),  OS  M-ell  lis  Jti  18*"  where  'the  high 
priest'  nlmont  certainly  designates  Annas,  (tor 
oxplnration  of  tJiis  usage  of  terms  see  Annas, 
Sanheiiuin.  )  The  chief  priests  were  at  this  [>oriod 
mostly  Saddncees  (Ac  4^  S",  cf.  Jos.  A  nt.  XV.  ijt.  3), 
and  in  the  final  conAict  with  Jesus  tliey  playetL  a 
more  prominent  part  than  the  I'hartMees,  as  they 
did  also  in  the  siilwerpient  jiersecution  of  the 
a)>a<itles.  When  the  |KiiiulariLy  of  Jems  hml 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  raising  of 
Laniros,  C.  was  the  tending  spirit  at  the  cotucil 
which  was  held  to  devise  meiujures  to  stem  the  popu- 
lar current  (Ju  11^").  Ilis  counsel  wan  topiit  Ju»u.s 
to  death  before  a  tumult  of  the  people  sltould  bring 
down  u()on  the  nation  the  veiiKeanci.'  of  the  KomaiiH. 
liia  action  upon  this  occasion'  ilhiatrates  his  cUor- 


acteristic  disregard  of  Justice  and  religion,  and 
shows  with  what  adroitness  be  could  hide  self* 
intereat  under  the  clonk  of  patriotism,  liut  there 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  words  than  he  was 
conscious   of ;    and    tlie   evangelist  5nds  in    them 


a  ht^h-pricslly  nro]diwv  of  the  atonement  (w."-' 
cf,  fcx  aS*,  Nu  27^' J — wUh  which  mav  l>e  compan 
Himilar  onconsoious  testimonies  in  Mt  '27*^  "  and 


Mk  IS'^.  The  policy  which  C.  advocated  at  this 
meeting,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying 
out.  It  was  in  'the  court  of  the  liigh  priest  who 
was  called  C  that '  the  chief  priesta  and  elderu' 
resolved  to  take  Jeaus  'by  subtiJty' — with  the 
help  of  Judas  (Mt  26*- *■"'"}:  and  it  was  C.  that 
tooK  the  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  at  the 
nocturnal  meet  ing  held  imnieiliatelv  after  the 
private  exaiiiimiLion  before  Annits  (.In  IS**,  Mt 
afj""**).  The  procedure  under  C.'s  presidency  was 
a  traveaty  of  justice,  and  while  they  'sought  false 
^sntness  against  him,'  Je&iu  kept  Kilence;  even 
when  cha^enged  hv  C.  to  speak.— till  the  latter, 
despairing  of  establishing  any  relevant  charge  by 
means  of  witueases,  solemnly  adjured  Jexus  to  say 
whether  He  was  *  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  At 
once  the  unfaltering  answer  came  (although  the 
speaker  knew  that  Hu  would  have  to  seal  His 
tetitimony  with  Hi*  blwid),  wbereuiKin  C,  with  an 
ofl'ectation  of  pious  horror,  rent  his  garments, 
saying,  *  He  bath  spoken  blasphemy  .  .  .  What 
think  yeT'  —  to  which  'they  answered,  Ue  is 
worthy  of  death,* — a  acntenee  that  was  ratified 
next  uioming  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Sauhe- 
drin  (.Mt  27'-''':  Jn  18").  Aftor  thw  C-  is  only 
once  mentioned  by  nojue  in  the  N'T  (Ac  4*),  osson- 
ated  with  '  tm  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the 
hich  priest'  in  the  trial  of  Peter  and  John  ;  but  in 
airnrohnbility  he  is  'the  high  priest 'of  Ac  S"'***" 
7'  0',  who  continues  to  persecute  the  Church. 

J.  A.  M'Clvmokt. 
CAIK  (I'P),  Firstborn  of  the  first  i>air  (Gn  4'). 
As  murderer  C.  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  fallen  race,  while  he  also 
foreshadows  its  material  progress.  The  name, 
which  J  derives  from  the  mother's  joyful  ex- 
clamatioa  at  the  'acquisition'  of  a  man-child  (nji} 
procurt],  may  also  have  suggested  the  secondary 
notion  of  the  aion  of  blood  (pa  o  ipear).  A  tiller 
cf  tlie  soil  (4^),  C.  oQ'erod  a  sacrifice  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth  (4'},  which,  however.  wa.i  not  viewed 
by  God  with  acceptance  (4').  The  ground  of  the 
divine  displeasure  has  commonly  been  sought  in 
the  tordineasof  the  olTering,  or  in  itt  comparative 
worth lessn ess, — in  the  latter  ca»e,  eitlicr  lieoauae 
ho  ^^nthheld  his  Wst,  or  becauw  of  the  insufficiency 
of  a  sacrifice  without  blood  :  but,  while  the  spirit 
of  C.  may  well  be  suptMued  to  have  oxpreaiicd  itself 
in  delay  and  niggordUnefiB,  the  text  docs  not  carry 
us  beyond  the  prophetit*  idea  that  the  offering, 
owing  to  the  clmrQct^T  and  inward  diapoHitiun  of 
C.  could  not  please  Cod  (<:f.  He  11^).  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  God  intimated  His  rejection  of 
the  socrilice,  the  narrative  is  al^  silent,  though 
the  analogy  of  the  primitive  history  susgcsis 
various  forms  of  the  revelation  — eB]iectally  the 
audible  voice  of  God,  or  the  refuel  of  the  consum- 
ing lire.  Wrothful  and  dejected  at  the  slighting 
of  his  gifts,  C.  is  rubukod  by  God  (4*-^),  who 
teacbe.'i  liini  that  juv  (forgiveness?)  is  the  reword 
of  well-doing,  but  tfia  jHjnaltv  of  wrong-doing  the 
temptation  to  further  »in.  *  The  guilt  of  the  fratri- 
cide is  aggravated  by  premeditation  in  LXX  and 

■  Sa  mhstAntjally  tht!  recelvad  t«xt  kiid  rr-n^trin^.  lUny 
tiMdcru  entiDltkrs  tntuibBtc  :  *  !■  It  twt  ua  th^t,  whoUior  thon 
bring  tair  (rifts,  or  bring  thcni  nut,  cla  Let  s(  (be  doorf '— bub 
ila  Tiult-nn)  to  the  key-word  (n^ff)  witbout  soj  Qle*r  gmla  to 
tlie  Kiiie.     LXX  na^s:  •Cx  iiit  iftii  •ftn*iymf,  ittm  h  ftk 


word  In  ttiv  Het>.  ('aC  tlie  door'),  but  Uib trading  ■cena  to  n 
llic  poiiiL  bj  diKwering  Ui«  I^iilt  fn  oeroroonUI  ureKulsrlly. 
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other  verwions,  where  C.  is  renrc»tento<i  as  invitinf; 
Abel  to  ^o  with  liitn  into  tlio  ticM  (4").  As  this 
motive  of  the  murder,  ieuloosj'  ia  sulficicnt,  without 
foliouint;  Jewisli  schola-ttics  m  supposing  disput^j* 
ubout  religion  or  proportv.  .More  iiaidoncd  than 
Adaiu,  C  vonld  conccnl  his  guilt,  hut  i»  L-oiivictL'd 
by  the  voice  of  llie  sht-d  hlotKr  whirh  cries  from  the 
ground  14'*) ;  mid,  ogrewiUly  to  }ii«  dw|i«r  guilt, 
the  curse  which  is  uikju  the  eartli.  hy  which  it  had 
been  made  an  inetmment  of  puni.ihnient,  is  further 
huightened  (4^^).  AJaui  ia  driveii  from  Kdcu,  Cain 
from  til la^rc- land.  Afraid  for  hia  lifu,  which  hu 
fticls  tu  hti  forfeited,  C.  is  vuucliiwied  the  pro- 
tection of  thu  threat  of  a  itcvcnfuhl  vengconuo  tuid 
of  a.  i«[>eciaJ  sign  (4'*J.  liv  the  sign  has  been 
underntood  a  miracle  wrouglit  in  conlirmation  of 
the  promise  of  protection,  or  a  reiterated  miracle 
whicn  ill  time  of  noe<]  might  deter  or  terrify  an 
BJnoilant,  t.g.  a  lightning  flash,  or  intormitt-cnt 
KJgnfl  of  leprosy:  hut  the  idea  rather  appf^srs  tu 
be  that  a  peniiancnt  ithy^icnl  brand  was  imprintetl, 
which  would  identify  iiini  to  his  kind,  to  whom 
liy  r^.■^KIrt  his  crime,  and  the  will  of  God  concern 
iu"  him,  were  sufliciently  known.  It  is  further 
related  that  C.  went  forth  into  the  land  of  Nod  or 
Wanderlond  (4"),  where,  coiiTii-tteatly  cnoiigh  with 
OT  MK-iul  ideals,  if  not  with  C.'h  doom  of  vii{;nbond- 
ism,  the  lirst  city  is  boiJt  by  the  lirst  murtlerer  (4"). 

The  NT  allusions  to  C.  (U-sidcH  He  1 1*  ;  I  Jn  3", 
Jade")  are  very  general,  referrinK  simply  to  the 
spirit  of  his  life  as  the  antithesis  to  Ohristiun 
faith  and  brotherly  love.  The  vindication  of  C. 
was  undertaken  by  the  Cainites  (cf.  Epiphanius 
adv.  llirrestt,  i.  3.  3S),  who  represented  him  as 
IxwpOMcd  of  a  dignity,  itower,  ami  fidt^htf'nuiHnt 
superior  to  Alwf — a  plienoniGnun  which  is  not 
without  its  parallels  m  modciii  pleas  for  the 
emanciiMition  of  the  modern  mitnfroni  theself-sncri- 
(icing  ethics  of  Christianity.  The  many  problems 
raised  by  the  narrative  were  a  fertile  thciue  for 
the  Jewish  rabbis.  The  tradition  that  C.  M-as 
vhiin  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Lfuncch,  who 
inistooK  him  for  a  wild  beast,  and  thereafter  killed 
his  yoDthful  son  w-ho  hod  misled  him,  is  a  fanciful 
structure  reartnl  by  the  same  hamld  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Lainceh's  wild  song. 

The  history  of  C.  and  Abel  belongs  in  substance 
to  the  Jalimstic  section  of  the  Pentateuch  (J,  DUl* 
maun's  C),  whin-'h  may  be  concisely  de*.cribed  ax  a 
body  of  tradition  edited  in  the  liyht  of  iiroidietic 
revelation.  That  the  story  was  not  found  by  the 
writer  in  it*  [ireaent  setting,  but  was  transferred 
by  him  from  a  later  situatloD  to  the  primeval 
period,  is  argued  on  variuUK  ground;? — that  its  dis- 
tinction of  I'armer  and  shepherd,  and  also  of  fruit- 
ofTerings  ajid  animal  s-aorinces,  cannot  have  been 
primitive,  much  less  the  building  of  a  citj*,  and 
especially  tliat  it  assumes  the  existence  on  the 
earth  of  a  widely-flislributed  iiopulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  oaiu  that  none  of  the 
problems  are  ahsolntely  insoluble,  with  the  pre- 
•appoiitions  of  the  hiHtory  ns  It  lies  l)efui'o  us. 
Pottdbly,  Assvriolog}'  may  throw  more  liyht  on 
the  question  l>v  dii^'overing  fresh  points  uf  con- 
tact Detween  the  OT  and  Oie  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. According  to  Hudde,  it  is  constructeil  on  the 
basis  of  hints  in  the  genealogies  and  patriarchal 
narratiTes.  What  remains  unaSect^d  by  criticism 
u  the  jirophotic  inspiration  manifested  in  the  repre- 
MOtation  of  Gwl'fl  holiness  and  loDg-foffering,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  giiilty  heart,  and  in  the  know- 
ledre  of  the  rapid  diiTusion  of  the  pruiciple  of  sin, 
anuita  tendency  to  steadily  increasing  heinou.-moss 
aa  manifeeted  in  outward  act. 

LmftAYVoa.— Sea  ont.  DUIauknn,  G*H4H4:  DeUtnch,  A'nv 
Com.  M  E^ffHOu:  Btidd^  iNMtaeAc  tTrvueAieMtf;  Ryln.  Karii, 
lfarr*iim»  tf  CmwiK*.  For  JsniA  RHK-ulmUon,  ElwntDeDccr, 
BntdKkUtJwlmavmt.  V.  P.  PaTCRSON. 


CAINAN  (Kfli^di-,  WH  Ka*v<lM).— 1.  The  son  of 
Knos  and  father  of  Mtthalalcel  (Lk  ff^-**).  See 
Kf.nan.  2.  The  son  of  Arpliaxad  (Lk  3**,  which 
follows  LXX  of  Gn  ICP*  11^).  Tiie  name  is 
wanting  in  the  Ileb.  text  of  the  Inst  two  paosagea. 

See  GLXliALOCV. 

CAKE.— See  Bread. 

CALAH  (n^j). — The  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
Gn  10"  as  haWng  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  by 
Awhur;  for  the  renderiu;;  of  the  R\'m  'Out  of 
tlmt  land  went  forth  AK'«tiur,'  U  by  many  scholars 

E referred  to  that  of  thu  KV  text, '  Out  of  that  land 
e  {i.e.  Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Awtyrio.'  C.  is 
here  spoken  of,  logetlier  with  Nineveh,  Hehoboth- 
It,  and  l{e.H«n,  as liavinc;  been  built,  according  to 
Hell,  tradition,  in  theciirTiestagesof  AA'-yr.  history, 
This  city  of  C.  waa  one  of  the  four  cities  which 
together  lornicd  the  huge  city  of  Nineveh.  Its 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Layard  beneath  the 
mounds  which  litul  gime  by  the  name  of  NimHld, 
lying  some  20  miles  b.  of  Nineveh-Kouyunjik,  and 
uccupying  the  8.  |>ortion  of  the  V-shaped  piece  of 
countr>-  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Greater  Znb. 

The  impression  produced  bv  the  passage  in 
Genesis  is  that  Nineveh  and  the  adjacent  towns 
were  founded  at  an  age  long  prcvioiiti  to  tlie  time 
of  Abraltam.  But  we  gather  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  that  the  real  founder  of  Nineveh  was 
Shalmoncser  I.  (n.c.  1300),  and  tlmt  he  was  the 
builder  of  C.  (Kalhu),  the  southern  suburb  of  the 
great  Assj-r.  capital.  C,  ofter  the  death  of  its 
lounder,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
uei;lect  until  the  days  of  Assur-na^r-im!  {e.  u.c. 
KHO).  who  practically  rebuilt  it.  He  surrounded  it 
with  a  massive  wall,  on  thu  N.  aide  of  which  alone 
aru  tlie  traciy*  of  58  lowers.  He  erected  in  it 
beautiful  temples  and  palaces;  by  a  canal  he  led 
the  water  of  the  Greater  Zab  into  the  mid^t  of  the 
city,  and  adorned  its  bankn  with  lovclv  fruit- 
gardona  and  vineyards.  Hut  the  principal  building 
of  all  seems  to  have  been  his  own  palace  (called 
the  N.W.  palace},  the  walls  of  M-hith  Mere  covered 
with  Bui>erl)  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  king  en- 
gag«l  in  his  duties  as  priest  and  warrior.  The 
remains  of  these  splendin  works  of  art  were  care- 
fully excavated  under  the  soperintenUence  of 
Layard,  George  Smith,  and  Ka^Mim ;  and  they 
present  to  the  visitor  of  the  British  Museum  tlie 
most  striking  extant  memorial  of  the  art  and 
magnitjcence  of  tho  ancient  Assyr.  empire.  To 
the  K.  of  the  N.W.  palace,  Shalmanescr  ii.,  son 
njid  succwwor  of  Assur-na^-pal,  built  another 
palace,  known  as  tho  ocntnu,  in  which  was 
loiuid  the  famous  'black  obelisk,'  containing  the 
memorials  of  Shalmanuser,  and  the  inscription 
beginning  with  thu  words  that  have  been  de- 
cipliered  as  'tribute  of  Jehu  son  of  Omri.'  This 
was  also  the  palace  and  residence  of  the  Tiglath- 
pileser  of  whom  we  road  in  Scripture.  IJut  it  was 
piillwl  down  by  Esar-hoddon  {K.C.  681).  who  used 
the  materials  to  erect  his  own,  the  S.W.,  palace; 
and  a  fourth  snialltT  building,  on  the  8.E.,  was 
begun  by  Asaur-itililani,  tho  lant  but  one  of  the 
Assyr.  kings. 
All  these  buildings  were  raised  npon  the  huge 

fialacc-hill.  a  gigantic  terrace  nimle  of  britks  and 
ii<od  with  stunt,  40  feet  above  the  river  lM;d,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  city  wall.  The  old  river  bed 
must  have  flowed  close  by  the  "W.  m\v  of  this  vast 
structure,  access  to  wliich,  on  tho  city  side,  was 
obtained  by  stepe.  The  size  of  the  terrace  may  )/ii 
appreciated  from  the  fact  of  the  mound  meofturing 
COO  yards  (N.  tuui  S.)  by  4(10  (E.  and  \V),  while  the 
mound  nt  its  N.W.  cornV-r  forms  a  hill  140  feet  high. 
After  the  full  of  Nineveh,  we  hear  nothing  more 
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of  C.  in  liUtorr.  The  work  of  exploring  lU 
wotidorFu]  moonus,  and  of  excavating  iu  treafturcs, 
will  uJways  be  aasouiatett  with  the  name  of  the 
fainuue  (liMovcrer  of  tlie  aito.  Sir  U.  Layard. 

LmwATm.— Schradcr,  C07^ ;  Rk-Uiu,  HWS;  ^Iula^  DB»; 
auv«,  UCM,  lutil  I'atr.  PaL  :  uxl  Ltu  UL.  Abktru. 

H.  E.  Ryle. 
OALJUfOLALUSfA  Ka^aMwXAH.  H  Ka\a/uJKa\of), 
1  Bs  6". — A  corrupt  plavo-uatnu,  prolmMy  due  to  a 
oonglomeration  uf  the  two  nojues  Lod  tind  Hadid 
in  Err  2"  (A  XviiJir,  AW,  'AJio ;  cf.  N«h  7"^). 

OALAHUS.-Sco  Reed. 

CALCOL  1^3^;).— A  Judohite,  a  deftcondant  of 
Z8rali(lClk?^),  otherwise  described  in  1  K4**(w]icrc 
AV  has  Chalcol)  as  a  son  of  Alahol,  famous  for 
wisdom,  but  Murpaaaed  by  Soloiuon. 

CALDBON.— See  Food. 

CALEB  uV;.  Xa\/^}  is  one  of  the  nnmenma  words 
in  OT  whicli  are  used  hutli  oa  the  name  of  an 
individual  and  the  c[)ui)yiu  of  a  fiuitily  or  clan. 
Ace.  to  the  narrutive  oi  Xu  13.  14,  C.  was  (alike 
Id  JK  and  1')  aim  of  thu  men  nent  by  Mu-s*::!*  to 
*  8py  out'  tlio  land  ;  ill  JE  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  spiea  who  iliwientii  fn>m  the  opinion  tliat  the 
Cauaanttes  were  too  strong  to  bo  contjnurc^l ; 
and  to  him  alone  is  exemption  granted  from  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land 
(Nu  H").  In  P,  Joshua  is  also  named  as  on©  of  the 
Bpic« :  both  aro  equally  faithful,  and   bolli    have 

Stmiiw  fuid  prumitiL-s  btatLuwc-d  uixin  ihHm  (Nu  N'^}. 
lE's  narrative,  wiiich  i;*  the  older,  i»  folluwud  in 
Dt  1"  *  *"•  and  .!««  14  «■'•  iwhyre  the  words  *  and 
concerning  thee'  [v.']  aeem  to  be  an  editorial 
addition).  In  the  last-najned  pnaeage,  C.  at  the 
ofe  of  85  claims  from  Jotthua  the  fulfil  ment  of 
the  promise  of  X\i  14^,  and,  in  answer  to  liLt 
application,  lioii  Hebron  and  the  nvi^ldxiurin)^  hlil- 
country  a.'<nigiitid  to  hiui,  '  IjecauKe  tliat  ho  wholly 
followed  thu  Lord  the  tiud  uf  Uriu-l.' 

Thu  cbief  iiitercj^t  of  the  luurie  ('.  cvntrc,  how- 
ever,  in  its  ii**  a«  thi'  eiw>nym  of  the  p-eat  family 
of  the  KsvIihbitfK  (CalfhitL'sl.  The  latt<>r  name  n 
most  probablv  to  l.«j  explained  as  an  inntanRo  of 
totemisni.  'llie  KalibbitcK  were  a  dos-triba  {z^^  — 
dog).  While  the  K.  becanio  cventuuUy  hhh  nf  the 
moat  important  constituents  of  the  triltc  of  Judali, 
C.  is  truly  ropruacutcd  in  1825"  (N'alial  of  the 
house  of  C.J  30'*  (the  Nejreb  of  C.)  aa  distinct 
from  Judah.  On  the  other  band,  the  Chronicler 
traoes  C.'s  descent  t«  the  patriarch  Judah  (1  Ch  'i'- 
aa.iaa.«ff.)^  and  makes  Jerahmeel  hid  elder  brother. 
The  difference  IwtwccQ  the  origuial  and  the 
ultimate  relation  of  C.  to  Jadah  explaini  theae 
divergent  accounts  of  C.'s  descent,  M'hich  are  found 
inUifrereutdociunL'ntabolonginijtodillerentperioda 
and  dominatod  bv  dill'^'rent  nuitives.  NVbilc,  aa  we 
have  seen,  the  Chronicler  makes  him  a  dcaoendant 
of  Jiidiih.  he  Is  called  by  JE.  the  Kenizrite  (Nu  32", 
Jos  H*-  '*),  or  son  oi  Keriaz,  liko  Othniel  hi.'s 
younger  brother  (Jos  10",  Jg  1"  3"-  ").  This  Kenaz 
appe>ars  in  Gn  30'*^>  *>  among  the  tribes  of  Kdom. 
and  in  v.'^  is  expreaaly  designated  the  }^'raiid.sun  of 
Esau.  For  probable  explanation  of  CaJeb-cphratah 
1  Ch  2**,  Hcu  Genealogy. 

Taking  a]l  the  data  together,  the  cDtirse  of 
events  was  proliably  something  like  this.  The 
Kolibbites,  scpaniting  from  the  main  stock  of  the 
Kenizzitcs,  who  had  their  settlements  on  liit.  Seir, 
penetratod  into  the  hill-conntr}*  of  S.  Canaan  as  far 
as  Hthron.  Their  relatJoDB  with  Jndah  were  more 
or  letM  friendly  at  the  time  of  the  coni^nest,  and 
ultiuiat4.'ly  they  coaluj««il  with  that  trilm,  and  en  me 
to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  i-hi^;f  clau3.  The 
aCatementa  that  C.  alone  »|K)ku  hopefully  of  the 


Srosj>ect  of  conquering  Canaan  (Nu  13*'),  and  that 
e  altorwards  received  Hebron  a«  the  reword  of  his 
faith  (Jos  14'*),  may  contain  a  reniini»cence  of 
the  circiinistaneo  that  the  Kalibbiti.'S  penetrated 
into  Canaan  directly  from  the  S.,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  tribe  of  Judali.  The  name  of  C 
may  still  survive  in  the  Wad*/  ei-Kuiab,  10  miles 
S.  of  Hebron. 

.  LiTEEATURK.^ Driver,  WT  M,  77,  lOB.  IH.^I.;  Moore.  Jvd. 
-Ml.-.  W.  IL  Smith,  UTJV  T,»a.,  Wl,  Kint/iip  and  Jtar.  tn 
Araii- i00.2\0;  naddc,  JtieM- u. Sam.  Itl.;  Vt'ttltiauwD. •!/ (V^itt. 
ft  fam.  Jud.,  «nd  C'omp.  d.  Hex.  SSTt. ;  Kutncn,  Rtl.  Jtr, 
\.  laSff..  1T6IT.;  Umr,  tUr  Stamm  .Sinuan,  16-18  ;  h«iizlneer, 
JBeb.  Arch.  8930.  J.  A  SeLBIK. 

CALBNDAR.-Sec  Time. 

CALF,  GOLDEN  CALF.— i.  The  uao  of  the  word 
'calf  in  EV  to  designate  the  images  of  Aaron 
and  JerulKiam  is  somewhat  nuHleadtiig.  The  Hcb. 
writers  invariably  [for  Hva  10*  sco  below)  employ 
for  tins  purpose  the  word  Vjs  '^gel,  which,  however, 
like  the  correapondin;;  fern.  ^'lYi  cgiaA,  baa  a 
wider  application  than  our  ealf.  Thus  we  read  of 
an  'eglah  of  three  years  old  (Gn  1S*>,  and  of  another 
giving:  milk  (U  7-',  cf.  llos  lu",  Jer  MJ"  RV).  A 
(.oinpariwin  of  Jer  31"  with  Jg  14^*,  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  young  bull  and  a  youne  cow 
respectively,  of  an  age  to  be  brokttn  to  tlie  plough, 
shows  conclusively,  ajmrt  from  considerations 
drawn  from  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
that  'igti  is  the  appropriate  term  for  a  young  bull 
just  arrived  at  maturity.  It  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, to  supi^ose  that  tlie  use  of  the  word  to  denote 
thu  iniugc-i  in  nueetton  is  due  either  to  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  to  tlie  diminu* 
tive  size  of  tlie  imacea  themselves  (so  most  rocvnlly 
Bacon.  TripU  Trad,  of  the  ExoHu$,  p.  134,  who 
would  translate  '  littlt  bull ').  The  feeling  of  con- 
tempt which  Ilosea  undoubtedly  ent^rtninetl  to- 
wards the  bull-worship  uf  his  countrymen  Ji&s 
ttsiinlLy  iMicn  iictcct«d  in  the  uniiiuc  fcin.  ri^^i]) 
nf  n'3  Hos  10*  MT.  But  the  MT  is  bore  certainly 
at  fault ;  for  not  only  do  tho  LXX  and  Pesh.  ver- 
Hions  prcAtrvo  the  sing.,  but  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  sing.  mn.ti'.  sulfix  in  the  rent  of  the 
verse  n  n  mist  a  k  ably  points  to  the  usual  VjB  as  tho 
original  reading.  In  the  I..\X  the  rendering  is 
uniformly  fkimx^^'  except  in  the  books  of  Kings 
where  the  fem.  ild/taXtt,  a  heifer,  is  adopti^l.  The 
reiuon  for  this  pmi-odiiie  may  perhaps  t;o  found  in 
the  desire  of  the  translator  or  translators  of  this 
part  of  the  OT  to  avoid  the  use  of  f^ixrxoi,  as  sug- 
cestiu''  to  E"5'ptian  readers  the  sacred  balls  of 
^leinpnis  ana  Ifeliopolis.  Herodotus  and  other 
Greek  writers,  as  is  well  known,  designate  tho 
latter  a^  ft6ffxot,  and  in  the  LXX  itself  tho 
word  is  Bpnlted  to  Apis  ('o  'Airit  .  .  .  i  ft.6<rxot  vw 
Jer  '26"  [NlT  46'*]).  The  occnrrence  of  the  fem. 
in  To  1»  (j^  nioX  Tj  itindXti,  Cod.  B— but  Cod.  K  t# 
nlxrxt^  rrX)  is  to  be  explained  by  the  favourite 
substitution  of  nya  for  Syj  by  Jewish  doctors  (see 
csp.  DUIdi.  in  Sitzunfjsber.  H.  Bert,  Aktui.,  June 
1S81,  on  '  Itaal  witlt  a  fem.  article ' — cf.  Ro  1 1*  and 
LXX  passim). 

ii.  Aaron's  Golden  Bull,— One  of  tho  most 
important  incidents  which  Hub.  tradilian  haa 
preserved  of  the  wanderings  is  that  which  now 
occupies  the  S^od  chap,  of  Exmlus.  A  very 
ciirsorj'  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  narrative  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  the 
product  of  a  aiogte  pen.  Thus  {a)  the  author  of 
vv."-'*  cannot  be  the  author  of  vv.**»* ;  (6)  v." 
cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
V,** ;  (f)  if  the  chapter  is  a  unity,  the  evident  sur- 
prise of  Moses  in  vv."- "  is  inexplicable  after  the 
explanation  in  w.'- ".  Without  going  further  into 
thu  details  of  tho  analysts — winch  in  this  ]>ivrt  of 
Exodiu  is  exceedingly   difliciUt— we  may   simply 
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remark  that  the  mmn  ittrand  of  the  narrnti%'e  is 
almost  cert.ain1y  from  the  pt*n  of  th«  Kphrnimito 
hUtorian,  K.  Additi«n«  thereto  have  boon  drawn 
from  the  other  pru]ihetic  source,  J,  not  withont 
Aomc  moditications  from  the  pen  of  the  redactor  of 
the  two  narratives.  The  iimin  point  to  note  is 
tliut  the  historicity  of  the  incident  is  attfste<l  by 
onr  oldest  sources,  and  conlirmed  by  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  who  based  his  own  narrative  (Dt  9'- 
10")  OD  these  Boarcee,  frequently,  indeed,  iwing-  their 
ipnMtma  verba  (see  parallel  columns  in  Driver's 
Vettt.  pji.  ll.S,  114).  This  conclusion  do«a  not 
exclude  the  p<}:^AiUUty  that  the  nnrrative  in  re- 
oeiving  ita  Itnal  literary  furm  may  have  abmii'bud 
some  retention  of  the  rcligioua  t^ympathiea  of  the 
writers  (-we  Iwlow). 

The  fgllowinj,'  i«  a  Hsttmi  of  the  leadinc;  features 
of  the  narrative  as  now  jtresented  :  —  Becominj; 
impatient  under  the  continued  absence  of  their 
1<-:ulor,  thu  peuidu  pruvail  on  Aarnu  Lo  miiku  a  grid 
(Q'n'jp)  which  niioiild  go  before  them.  With  the 
iiiaterial  furnished  by  the  colden  earrinipi  of  the 
women  and  children  *a  molten  calf*  is  fashioned 
(the  details  of  the  process  are  obscure),  before 
which  an  altar  is  built,  and  to  which,  oj  a  tyyuhol 
of  y*— SCO  cap.  v.*  *  to-morrow  is  a  fcaat  to  J"' — 
divine  honours  are  paid.  The  rest  of  t\\ti  chapter 
tella  of  'V''»  antrer,  of  Moses'  energetic  intervention, 
of  Aaron's  Iriily  Oriental  apoluyy,  and,  linally,  of 
the  dexlrnution  of  the  calf  (here  again  the  process 
IK  dilfii'iilt  to  explain),  and  of  SOOO  of  its  wor- 
shippers. The  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 
re^rard  to  the  reading*  and  renderinji  of  v.*  {se«  tlic 
Coram,  in  loc.)  renders  it  impoasible  to  speak 
pmititx-ly  as  to  the  construction  of  the  ima^'e. 
A  comparison  of  v.*  with  v."",  and  of  both  with 
other  jiiiMiHgeH  where  similar  imajics  and  thfir 
maimfjiclurti  »ro  described,  sut-ii  as  iH  T^,  U  30'-'' 
40'*  44'"*-  etc.,  seems  to  point  to  a  wooden  core 
overlaid  uithgold  {cf.  what  ia  said  below  of  the  bulls 
of  Jeroboam).  If  this  sup^sition  is  correct,  the 
imaj^  was  no  doubt  life-sue  or  over,  as  is  su^'- 
gestt>d  both  by  tlie  amount  of  gold  provided  and  by 
the  fact  that  AfLnm  huilt  an  altar  liefure  it  {v.*}. 
Much  ingenuity  hoii  been  uxpendt^d  in  the  endeavour 
to  explain  the  methods  of  iie-Htntrtinn  ennnierated 
in  V.**,  The  most  proWble  explanation  seems  to 
be  th-at  after  the  core  had  been  charred  and 
bnmed,  the  rasin;;  of  gold  (Dt  7=,  Is  30=")  was 
reduced  to  niinutu  frn^iumts  ('  dust'  Dt  0^')  by  a 
process  of  eruMhinc  simihir  to  that  employeii  at  the 
prewnt  diiy  by  the  poorur  clasBes  in  the  Koat  in 
the  preparation  of  cement  from  broken  pottery  • 
(cf.  f>n  2"- ").  As  a  supremo  mark  of  contempt, 
the  '  dast '  thus  obtainca  was  cast  *  unon  the  brook 
that  descended  out  of  the  mount  (aec.  to  an 
int-erestinp  detail  supplied  by  Dt  0*'),  and  the 
children  of  Umel  umde  to  (Iriak  of  it  (uf.  the 
analocouB  procedure,  Nu  6"  "■)• 

Deierrin;,'  to  a  Inter  staj^e  tlie  qnestion  as  to  the 
ori^n,  K^'ptiHH  or  other,  of  this  so-called  '  calf- 
worship,'  we  must,  before  pns^inj,'  from  t  ho  incident 
of  Ex  32,  refer  to  the  problem,  raised  b^  reeont 
criticism,  of  the  orip^inaf  connexion  and  historical 
purport  of  the  narrative.  The  key  to  tin-  KimpUwt 
solution  of  the  nroltlem  is  that  furnished  by  the 
arctmnt  in  Dt  10*- •  of  the  separation  of  the  trit>e 
of  Levi  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office.  The  intro<Inctory  phrase  'at  that  time,' 
V.',  refers,  we  can  hnrdly  doubt,  to  the  incidents 
recorded  in  ch.  9.  Now,  if  m'o  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  great  prophetic  history -book,  as  it 
lar  before  the  author  of  Dt,  contained  much 
wliich  the  linal  redactor  excised  to  malco  way  for 
the  divergent  and  ampler  details  of  P,  the  su^^ges- 

*  Tbs  pottaiT  is  rcduoerf  to  fine  diut  hy  rolllnt;  a  lu^e  sum* 
baokwlRlsaaa(orwanl>nvirUi«  fmatnfints, luiitisj  baMWDanjr 
fumnMr  In  th«  BlAec  esfiultAn  M  JeniMloui. 


tion  seems  most  reasonable,  that  Ex  33  in  itM 
original  connexion  form^A  the  introduction  to  JE't 
ofcoitnt  of  the  conK^rntioa  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to 
the  pritsthood.  The  priestly  nrerogalive,  in  short, 
waa  reprcfttmtcd  in  JK  ax  tne  reward  liestowed 
by  J'ou  the  sons  of  Levi  fur  thi:ir  fidelity  to  his 
rau!>e  at  an  aU<important  crisis  in  the  histor)'  uf  the 
wanderings  The  use  of  the  standing  expression 
for  the  priestly  consecration  (•■■  t  u>z)  in  Ex  32* 
leaves  no  douot  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  '  blessing ' 
(v.")  that  was  about  to  be  l^catowed  upon  the  tribe 
(of.  also  Dt  33*- "  where  we  have  jirobably  another 
reference  to  the  incidents  of  Kx  3^). 

While  reysirUing  tlie  explanation  just  given  of 
the  main  purptrrt  of  the  narrative  in  its  original 
connexion  oh  the  most  probable,  we  would  nut  seek 
to  deny  that  oLher  motives  innr  also  Imve  influ- 
enced the  early  narrators.  No  Epbraimite  writer 
of  the  8th  ccnt^  B.C..  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
projiliiitic  ItTocbing,  cuuld  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing the  incUlent  of  the  golden  calf  without  jtenning, 
at  the  same  time,  an  imjdicit  condeniniLtiun  of  tliu 
recognised  worship  of  Isorthem  Israel.  That  the 
narratives  of  Ex  3*2  and  1  K  l^""*-  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  is  plain  from  the  almost 
identical  words  with  which  the  images  are  intro- 
duced (Ex  3*-*,  1  K  l'i*'^  cf.  Neh  O"*).  indeed  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  tlie  author  of  Ex  33*  de- 
liberately chose  the  unusual  plural  construction 
(?^>i'7  .  .  .  nj'ff)  in  order  to  make  bis  covered 
polemic  more  pointed.* 

iii.  Tbe  Buli5  of  Jeroboam  l.— The  cardinal 
passage,  1  K  12»*"  (ef.  2  Ch  ll'*-"),  is  by  every 
token  to  be  assigned  to  the  Deuteronomie  compiler 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  who  llourbihed  c.  &.C.  tJOO 
(see  Driver,  LOT^  183 ;  Kittel,  op.  eit.,  Eiig.  tr.  li. 
211-212).  SVhclher  the  compiler  is  here  building 
on  on  older  written  foundation  or  not,  the  paasage 
undoubtedly  bears  the  stomp  of  genuine  liistorj'. 
The  situation  is  pcrfcctlv  natural  and  intellisible. 
Jeroboam  found  timt,  despite  the  success  oi  hie 
revolution  iiolittcally.  the  temple  of  Sulgmon,  with 
its  numeruus  priesthood  and  no  doubt  imposing 
ritual,  still  nxercisfd  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  worshipped  from  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
Jnstifinbly  dreading  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  if  such  religious  pilgrimages  were 
to  continue,  Jcrnlxjoni  felt  himself  eompellou  to  take 
measures  to  provide  a  counter-attraction— a  Kane- 
tuitry  or  KaiirtiinricH  that  might  rctjiin  tbe  more 
devuut  of  hi-*  j'ubjtH'ts  within  his  kingdom.  While 
thus  maintaining  (against  Stade.  (jtiwhirhtc,  i.  352) 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  compiler's  estimate 
of  Jeroboam's  principal  motive,  we  would  by  no 
means  exclude,  as  an  important  factor  in  the  case, 
the  desire — on  which  Stado  lays  oxclosivc  stress — 
to  pose  OS  the  prutcictor  of  tbe  ancient  sanctuaries 
and  the  [latroa  of  their  priest.^,  to  whom  Jeroboam 
may  have  looked  fur  political  support.  Indeed  it 
is  iiot  improlMible  that  many  of  the  Northern 
priesthood  hml  already  begun  to  realise  that  the 
temple  of  Solomon  must  inevitably  make  for  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultoa,  and.  like  the  prie«l- 
hood  of  Babylonia  in  the  case  of  Cyma,  they  may 
have  tiocn  among  the  lirst  to  welcome  the  new 
sovereign. 

We  can  also  understand  the  molivcH  that  led  to 
the  selection  of  Bethel  and  Dan  ns  the  chief  .-ieats 
of  the  rival  womhip.  The  former  recommended 
itself  as  having  l>een,  from  lime  immemorial  (Gn 

*Thli  nigrMtloo  bolds  eood  vhctber  we  tnnaUu  O'hSq 
In  the  above  |MiaK|rt!a  by  'Cml'  or  liy  'ifoil*.'  On  U)«  ootutniO- 
lioncif  "K  with  a  plur.  vb.,  km?  IWvw,  UtiiL  p.  «5 ;  Simck's 
cucittviui  in  his  firifiM,  pp.  OT-CS;  natnllnln,  Stud.  t.  armiL 
IU{i^fian»ge*dtich.U,  not*  pp-  ^t>-t7.  If  wc  inuM.  rvrxlrr  '(rod*.* 
Uien  dearlv  \3m  use  of  Hw  iihru*  tn  1  K  ti  the  older,  tar  <m 
KltUltuu  pointed  out.  iri^t.  nflMtIM..Zas.  tr.  ii.  21?)  H  Is 
oaly  In  lbs  osm  of  Jerobooai.  sod  aoi  la  the  earn  ol  Anna,  UiAt 
Ui«  pliml  *  Bods  *  has  may  nwnlm. 
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28'"  3u",  Uos  12*> '),  one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of 
the  load,  and  it  was  besides  conveniently  situatod 
for  interoeptifiK  the  pi]griuiB  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  Durlug  the  wliulc  period  of  thu  exist* 
ence  of  the  Nortlit-m  Kingdom,  the  (ianctuury  of 
Btsthel  coutiniR-J  to  be  il:^  rtdigiuiu  centre  (iteeesp. 
Am  7"),  •■uiil  evensurrivtHl  its  duwnfall  for  aoentnry , 
until  linallv  destroyed  durin''  the  reformation  of 
Josioh  (2  (t  23'»'»).  The  «ity  of  Dan  had  also 
from  the  generation  snccceiling  the  oonqucst  bc^m 
a  noted  fiAnctnary,  and  its  situation  commended 
it  aa  the  relipous  centre  of  the  tribes  to  the  east 
and  wi>st  of  thu  nva  of  Galilee.  The  new  sanctu- 
iiry,  however,  did  not  survive  'the  captivity 
of  the  land'  (Jg  IS"),  at  the  hand  of  Tit;lath- 
piteeer,  u.C.  731  (2  K  Id'*),  althongh  Josephuji  speaks 
uf  'the  tenijde  of  the  colden  cow'  (rij*  XP***'5« 
So6t),  aa  if  its  ruins,  at  least,  were  stiil  standing 
in  his  day  ( Wars,  iv.  i.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  construction  of 
Jerohoam's  balk  we  have  no  pr^i&e  iufomiatton. 
Ax  in  the  case  of  the  image  lashionod  by  Aaron, 
we  may  best  think  of  them  aa  consisting  of  u 
wooden  core  overlaid  with  g(dd.  This  view  would 
Iw  conBidorably  ulrengthened  could  wo  be  buto  tliat 
the  obfloare  word  c'^^*  (Hoa  8'|  has  the  meoaint; 
liero  which  it  bears  in  the  Talmud,  vii.,  sjtlintcrsor 
Hhavinga  vi  wihhI  {see  Wullliauscn,  Ihe  kicincn 
Fropfictcn,  in  loc.).*  Tliey  were  probably  of  oon- 
fdderabh!  size,  and  reprosentRil  a  young  Itut  full- 
(TTown  bull.  There  i»  no  authority  for  supimaiag 
that  they  were  winged,  like  the  hu!l«  [jf  Assyria, 
or  were  oopics  of  any  '  cbenibio  embloin,'  whether 
in  Solomon's  tompio  (so  Farror,  Expoiitor,  nii. 
11893]:  'Was  there  a  Golden  Calf  in  Dan?'}  or 
clsowherc.  Wo  ore  further  expressly  informed 
lliAl  Jeroboam  '  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the 
other  put  he  in  Dan  '(IK  12*).  The  view  nicently 
put  forward  hy  Klustermann  in  his  Kmnm.  in  Ittc, 
(1887),  and  repeated  in  his  Gcsck.  d.  Voikes  Isr. 
(1806),  and  sapported  by  Farrar  {ut  sup.),  that 
both  imaffes  were  »et  up  at  Bethel,  re<iuire3  un- 
wurrantaMo  liliurties  with  the  text,  and  is  contrary 
to  all  the  available  ovideiiee  (cf.  Am  8'*,  To  l*rv 
fi-iffX'i'  •  ■  .  iy  Adr  (k)).  On  the  other  Inuid,  it  ix 
thought  by  many  recent  Hcbulars  that  the  bull 
8ymU}lism  was  not  confined  to  the  two  ffrrait 
•naetuarics  already  mentioned.  Stado,  indeed, 
eoOB  so  far  as  to  say  that  tlicrc  is  cviilcnce  ia 
Ho»ea  for  the  pro»ence  of  bull-imncett  nt  all  the 
more  important  sanctuaries  [ZATW,  1883,  p.  10]. 
The  strongest  claim  is  perhaps  for  the  capital, 
Samaria  (Am  8" 'thiiy  that  swear  by  llie^irto/S.'], 
although  it  is  doubtful  whuUiur  the  city  or  the 
country  i«  here  intended.  If  the  latter,  the  refer- 
ence would  be  to  the  image  at  the  chief  sajictuary 
at  Ilethcl.  The  same  form  of  worship  wa-i  also,  in 
the  opinion  of  inonv,  prai^ttKod  at  lteen;hclML  and 
Gilanlt  (Am  4*  5"  8'*,  llos  4"  9'»  12"  [llcb.i^l.; 

'rlie  ritual  of  thene  northern  sanctunriotf  docs  not 
seem  to  have  diirore^i  much  from  that  of  the  great 
sanctuary  of  the  South  (sec  an  cxliaufitive  pretJentn- 
tion  of  the  eridonco  of  Amos  and  HoJica  on  thin 
point  by  Oettli  in  Ureif»\c(ti<ier  Studi/n,  'Ih>r 
kultua  Lei  Ain09  n.  Ilosca,'  1895).  The  priests, 
however — dciiaively  named  Q"i?y  (' blnck-coats'*} 
hy  HawoA  (10*) — were  recruited  ifrom  all  the  tribe*, 
not.  ji-H  in  the  South,  from  the  tril»e  of  Levi 
cxelnwiviily,  which  thing  was  an  ofienco  to  the 
historian,  writin;;  from  the  atnndiwint  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (I  K  12*',  2  K  23'.  and  cf.  2  Ch 
U''   13").    Mention  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 

•  Th*  Tare.  Jonsthjui  rcndcn  Z'Z2b  bjr  j-rnS  "icj  •  ■havlngf 
or  (woodpti)  boards.*  Ct  £Aafrhl(A<ed.  titra«k}  4*  E'Chn  roOJ 
carpC'ntcM'  Klinvirif^. 

(  VifT  rrtt.  lo  thcop^iili>n  ot  C"Tb«iii  FoUicn  thai  th»r#  mn  ■ 
emir  at  iUls*!.  •/x  O.  A.  Smith.  Thr  Tu-fJrt  i'rojih^m,  i.  ■^. 

t  Jcrdiiie,  hiTWvYcr.  in  Um  »plidL  with  liia  bJtnu  immolarUes, 
In  Iho  Ia«t  ponajre  oiUd. 


sacrifice,  althoagli  not  of  human  sacrifice  (ua  some 
would  interpret  Hos  13^  c^is  '^p,  see  the  Com- 
mentariesj.  Tliis  passage  further  refers  to  the 
practice  of  kissing  the  bulls  as  on  act  uf  woroliip, 
either  by  throwing  kisses  to  tliem  (oa  in  Job  31"] 
or  hv  acltuilly  kiatjing  the  imager,  aa  the  Moslems 
do  the  'black  Mtonu'  ut  Mecca  (ef.  1  K  19'"). 

iv.  The  Origin*  op  the  Bull  Svmroia— "Wo 
have  deferred  lo  this  ntnge  the  inquiry  sa  to  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  religious  flymbolism.  It  is 
ncedlcfts  to  occupy  space  wiOi  prooi  of  tlie  absurdity 
of  the  opinion  no  lon:^  current  in  the  Church,  botu 
JowL!»h  and  i'tiriMtian,  that  we  have  here  a  Hjiceivs 
of  avotvtxl  idolatry.  Whatever  ubuHOS  may  huvo 
crept  in  at  a  Inter  jieriod,  bowevf.r  gross  may  have 
become  the  concejilions  of  the  people  reganling  the 
golden  biillft,  it  is  now  universally  acknowl^ged 
that  they  M-ere  originally  &  sincere  attempt  to 
Bymboliri^:  the  true  covenant  God  of  Israel.  Whence, 
then,  tlid  the  Hebrews  derive  this  symbol!  Uow 
came  they  to  represent  the  Deity  uiider  the  form 
of  a  young  bull?  The  answer,  ahuo*<t  uniformly 
given  from  the  days  of  IMiilo  an<l  the  early  fathers 
to  our  own,  ha*  l>een  :  The  Hebrews  Imrrowoil  thiti 
symliolism  from  the  Egyptians.  Now,  it  is  indeed 
a  striking  coincidence  that  both  Aaron  and  Jem- 
boam  had  intimate  relations  with  Egypt  just 
before  tliey  fusbioued  their  tespcctivw  images.  But 
it  i.i  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Jerotwam  at*  a  protogA 
of  Shishuk  or  Shcsbonk  of  Egypt,  for  thiii  monort-h 
claims  to  have  captured  cities  from  Central  as  well 
OA  from  ^mthem  Palestine  in  the  course  of  the 
raid  referTe<l  to  in  I  K  14^'*.  Some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Kgy|>.  oritjin  of  the 
so-called  calf  or  ball  worsliip  are  tlicKC:  (n)  The 
Egj'ptiana  worahipjied  only  the  lii-iug  bulls  Apis 
and  Mnevis.  as  incarnations  of  Osiris  and  of  the 
Nun-god  rcspfictivoly ;  (A)  it  would  liave  licen  the 
height  of  absurdity  u>  siieak,  as  Annm  did,  of  the 
golden  calf  as  reprcftcnting  the  God  that  brought 
Ihe  Hebrews  up  ont  of  Kg^'pt.  had  the  image  been 
a  reflection  of  anv  l''g\'p-  deity:  (f)  the  lii.storical 
situation  of  1  K  la**''-  rctjuircs  that  llio  new 
Kymlwlism  by  which  .lerolKKiiu  hojied  to  consoHilale 
his  klugilom  Hhould  not  be  an  importulion  from 
without,  hut  Homething  genuinely  national.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  majority  of  the  more 
recent  writyrs  on  thi«  subject  prefer  to  seek  the 
origin  of  the  bull-svmbolism  in  tlic  native  religious 
tcndencia's  of  the  ffebrews  themselves — tendencies 
which  they  shared  M-ith  the  other  Semitic  peoples 
about  them.  Among  an  agricultural  people  there 
could  be  no  more  natural  symbol  of  str>nngth  and 
vilnJ  energy  than  the  voung  bull.  The  leaning  to 
this  partirular  symlxilism  was,  ao  lo  pay.  in  the 
hlootl,  fioru  the  far-oir  days  when  the  anretturs  of 
the  Hebrews  were  still  beyond  the  flood  (Jo«  24'). 
This  view  of  the  native  origin  of  the  so-called  bull- 
worship  ha^  been  adopted  not  only  by  sucli  men  as 
Vatke  iiSiil.  The^l.  u  398),  KuenVn  {Relig.  of 
I.tra«i,  i.  pttssim),  and  Uuhm  ( Tfteol.  d.  Prapheien,  p. 
47),  but  by  mure  con p-urva live  Hchnlars,  such  aa 
IJillnmnn  {Exodu.*,  1S80,  p.  3.17:  Hnndb.  d.  AT 
Thnjl.  IKD.'j,  pp.  68-9),  and  Haudissin,  in  Germany, 
and  hMilfitingly,  in  our  own  country,  hv  Roliertson 
[Efirhj  lifly}.  pp.  215-i?JU,  where  a  full  discussion 
uf  the  problem  will  be  found). 

V.  Attitij'dk  ok  thk  Fhophkts  AM(^>a  and 
HOSEA  TO  THE  Bitll-Symtiols. — We  cajinot  bring 
this  article  to  a  close  M-ithout  a  brief  rt^forenee  to 
this  topic.  However  uxccdlent  Jerolxjam's  in- 
tentions may  have  been  in  the  inHitution  of  the 
now  form  of  the  national  cultii^,  and  however 
little  the  contemporan,-  representatives  of  Jnhwism 
may  have  found  ami^  therein,  we  cannot  ewjnpo 
the  conchmion  that  he,  unwittingly  it  may  be. 
sanctioned  a  declension  from  the  pure  teaching  of 
the  great  prophet  and  founder  of  larael's  religion. 
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with  its  inia^eless  woreliip  of  J'.  The  sLIence  of 
the  eurlicr  prophets  is  a  fact,  explain  it  u«  wo  niBV. 
It  hat)  evea  b(<en  quctitioned  if  Amoa  coodcmna  ttio 
boJIs  oi  the  northern  s4Uictiiario!i  ( but  see  above  for 
Am  4^  si''),  lloscft,  on  the  other  hand,  is  iinablc  lo 
expresH  Iha  inti-nsilyof  hiM  ucorti  for  tliem.  He 
wiw  what  hi.'*  prfde'^-jtsors  in  the  prophetic  oITiin; 
hod  not  WMin,  now  dnn^reroiiR  an  Ap[>ru.ich  lo  tlie 
worship  of  the  hcnthcn  doiticM  of  Cantuin  the 
institunons  of  Jeroboam  hod  proWded,  This  wor- 
*hip  of  J"  by  ima^s  had  helped  on  a  gradnal  asstint- 
lation  of  the  religion  of  J"  to  that  of  Baal,  which 
uow  thrcnt«-'ncd  to  prove  fatal  to  the  former.  Uall* 
Ryinl»pliHiii  warf  rapidly  la'coinini;  inorRliuH-woMhip. 
So  that  white,  in  jiiMt-iee  to  Juroboaiii.  we  muy 
fairly  modify  the  sweeping  condemnation  imaswl 
u^o  him  bv  the  Inter  biblicnl  writers,  iiuhued 
with  the  lo?tier  »)iiritiial  tcnching  of  Dent.,  M-e 
moat  also  charge  hiin  with  having  hindered,  not 
helrod  forward,  the  <tiviDe  puriH>se  In  the  election 
of  Israel.  '  In  reality,  nmri  fiiunot  with  i]ni»uiiiLy 
bringdown  tlio  invisible  <.i(Mi  to  the  sphere  of  the 
vitiilile  ;  he  thereby  cniplien  tiie  idflaof  (>odof  itH 
ethiual  content ;  it  loses  for  him  its  fuinctifyinL', 
elevtitinp,  di^ciplintn;;, and  purifyinR  power;  Goa, 
for  him,  eink«  to  the  level  of  a  heathen  idol,  which 
mokes  no  hijihcr  demands  on  men.  This  i»  amply 
proved  by  the  history  of  tlie  Northern  kingdom: 
Its  imago-worship  he:(Jtme  for  ic  a  bridge  hy  which 
to  prufl  over  into  genuine  heatheniniu ;  the 
htuithenisfa,  secular  atniot«phere  (Sinn)  and  heathen 
immorality  overiiuwerett  it,  and  broii^'ht  nlniut  the 
prematore  diB»olution  of  the  State'  (DiUmann,^ 
ffand/tuth,  p.  167). 

LtmiArrBE.— BMiilesthaComin.  on  Kiottiuuid  King*,  «nd 
the  works  on  OT  TlMmlonr  by  Kuenvn  IRrUffion  t^ttntt  two., 
ToL  L  73-75,  X»-aa.  W  OS,  U!t-Ml},  Schultm,  amuiil,  ud 
IMUnunn  (i/andbucA d.  AT  TfmUqU,  18W,  n*.  m^,  ias-7>,  Uw 
Ion.  spedftl  nwrkii  maj  b«  conaullM) :  Of  tha  akier  vmt«n 
Uoomufi,  Anron  Fm/alut  (la  CriHH  Sacri,  ix.,  s  brief  Hurii- 
nwn  ii  ^t-m  by  kUiL  P00I9  in  lii*  Si/nnprit  under  V.x  Sf); 
Bocnut,  /liicfMviEVfi,  in>.  iL  c  M ;  iJ«  AitrtU  .  .  .  VituUt,  pp. 
SSO-aaO ;  Selden,  Dt  vu  Sirri*.  ^'p■  *f^-6^.  Of  mwlrrn  worki,  K. 
KOoir,  amiplpTottimv,  «tc.,  pi'-  ^-^^  uid  Du  BiidUnigttU  d, 
imft&mJoAwwhndrM.lSSe:  ftlaoonlhcMmvUnWiBolMttaoti, 
Mrln  ttfligion  qf  Jmnl,  iOi.  ix. ;  B»udinin,5tuiUni,tlavol.l.. 
Mdhi*  Kii.  -Kklb  OculderMs)'  in  PRS».  vjL  aW-lOO  (np. 
inftiRDinr  km  to  pnrruhntcn  of  biill-vronlilp  kmons  ttw  80m. 
trfhM]:  8.  rirttli,  Tier  KuMttM  l»*i  Afucw  n.  Rohm^  !n  Orf^fn- 
waM*r  St«di<ii,  1S96.  pp.  ISi ;  kIm  ut.  '  ('*)! '  tn  »mlth,  DUt 
OV  FarmrX  A.  K.  S.  KENNEDY. 

CALITAS  (A  KaMrai,  B  K(iXWTQ,r).-Ono  of  the 
Lerit«9  who  nndertook  to  repudiate  his  'strange 
wife,'  1  Es  0^.  Ue  bore  a  hccond  name,  Collus 
{A  Kitf.Xtot,  h  Kucot],  The  rnading  of  \i  in  Kui>>ot, 
afirtn  KaXitmtt,  m  TtaOtttoi,  wliicli  sliould  [ierh»[ja  Iw 
read,  an  Dr.  Swete  conjectiiren,  oJtoi  mXciVai 
SKrra6a.iot ;  but  tliin  lA  ait  i;)n«n<i:ilioil  of  the  Gr.  on 
the  part  of  H.  and  does  not  represent  the  original 
Heb.  of  Kcra,  aa  a  comparison  with  Ezr  1(P* 
*  Kel&i&h  (the  same  is  Kelita),  rethahiah '  ahows. 
A  Levito  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  the  same 
penon,  is  mentioned  an  one  of  those  who  expoundetl 
the  Law,  1  Es  U*^  (KctXe^raf^KcUtu,  N»h  s\  where 
LXX  omits).  11.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

CKLKER.— To  calk  (or  eavlk  as  the  spelling  has 
been  for  the  last  eentiirj*),  from  cnlrnre  'to  tread,' 
ia  to  stop  up  a  aeom,  cap.  of  a  ship,  hy  treatlinc  or 
presning  in  oaknm  or  the  like.  Cf.  iJarapier,  voi/. 
(I6d7),  '  In  tliL-  South  Sc*as  the  Suininnls  do  malce 
Oftkom  to  clmlk  tti<_-ir  Slii|it<,  with  tiiu  hiuik  of  tlio 
CocQ-&at«*  'Calker'  oci-iiri!  in  this  senr^e,  Ezk 
ST'-^lHeb.  p^?'BV(j?,  AVm  'utopperaof  chinkH*). 

J.  Hastings. 

CALL. — To  call  is  orif^nally  to  'Bhout,'  and  eop. 
U>  shout  !K>  ns  to  fumnion.  1.  tienco  one  of  its 
earliest  applit^&tiona  is  to  invUe,  now  archaic  or 
obMlete.  but  found  in  AV,  a«  2  S  15"  'with 
Abwloiii  went  two  hundred  men  oat  of  Joms.  that 


were  called'  (RV  'invited'):  Jn  2*  'And  both 
Jes!i8  WH8  called  (RV  '  bidden '),  ninl  hiM  di»cipleft. 
to  the  marriage' t  I£ev  19"  '  Itle»**ed  are  they  which 
are  called  unto  (KV  'biddeu  to')  the  marriage 
RUppcr  of  tlio  I.Anib.*  2.  t'toiscly  connected  wiih 
thiK  is  the  call  to  some  duty,  as  I  S  'JS'*  •  I  have 
called  thee,  that  thou  uinyc^t  initkc  known  mito 
me  what  1  nh.-ill  do';  e-ip.  by  (>[n1,  am  He  11" 
'Abmhun,  when  he  wiui  tuklleil  to  ^o  out  into  a 
place';  Ac  13"^  'Separate  me  Ilnmalms  and  Saul 
lor  the  work  whereunto  [  liiive  called  them.' 
Then  the  word  is  used  particularly  and  technically 
of  the  Uivine  cnll  to  [lartake  of  the  blcsfiin;;s  of 
redemption  i  1  Co  l"  'Uod  is  fjiitJiful,  by  whom 
ye  were  caJIud  unto  the  fullowtihip  of  Uia  Sun  Jexua 
Christ  our  Lord';  whereupon  they  who  are  tbna 
ualled  {having  oWyed  *)  are  devcribed  aa  *tlte 
called,'  1  Co  !■**  'But  unto  them  wliicli  are  called' 
(Gr.  atTms  Si  To«  ^XijrwJs,  RVni  'nnlo  the  called 
themselves,'  Lightfoot  'to  the  buUevora  them- 
twelves').  See  Calumj.  3.  Wlicn  une  is  called  it 
Is  often  by  name,  from  which  comes  {lie  idiom  to 
call  a  penuu  or  thing  no  and  ho,  to  giv<j  a  name  : 
<.:n  1"  'God  t^leil  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkneu 
he  called  Night';  '2  S  «"  the  ark  of  God  which  ia 
called  by  the  Name,  oven  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  thnt  sitteth  ntion  the  chcrubiins'  (KV;  sco 
Namk}.  And  Becoming  to  a  usage  whit^h  i.i  now 
aruhaie  if  not  obsolete,  the  calling  is  transferred 
from  the  person  or  thing  to  the  name,  as  Mt  1^ 
'  ihuu  Hlmit  tvdl  hi»  uanie  Jcauh';  Gn  3'2"  'Thy 
name  xhall  be  caUed  no  mure  -Im^ib,  hut  Irtraul.' 
See  alw  He  5"  'Called  (ItV  'named')  of  God  on 
high  priest  ofter  the  ortier  of  Melchi»edeo'  (Gr. 
ir/Kxra-yopeiVii'  [all]  '  expresses  the  lormul  and  solcmu 
afloription  of  the  title  to  Him  to  whom  it  belongs, 
"addressed  as,"  "styled"'— Weatoottiji/oc.  Itia 
A  ptibtit  deaignatiun — d>oprL'<t^,  from  d7opd  the 
market-place);  7"  'and  not  be  culled  after  the 
order  of^  Aarnn'  (Xiyrcffai,  'be  spoken  of  as,"  RV 
'be  reckoned");  and  cf.  Ao  II-'',  Ito  7*.  where 
Xpyiuari^w  is  tr.  'call'  (see  Sandny-Ueodlam  on 
llo7»). 

4,  Some  ptaraaea  demand  attention.  Call  again. 
I.e.  call  back  (nee  AaAlN),  n»  Bar  :i*  ■  Ho  that 
sendcth  furtli  light  and  it  gootli,  i!alleth  it  again.* 
Call  baek  =  invite  to  return.  1  Es  !■"  (Gr.  »*eTii«aX/w, 
used  in  middle  voice  in  NT  =^' send  for,'  Ac  7'*  20'' 
24"-'');  and  tig.  =  take  bock  a  promise,  laSI^'wlll 
not  e.  back  hU  words '  iyv^).  Call  for :  ( I )  Send  for, 
came  to  come,  F.»t  5"  *  he  sent  and  calloil  for  his 
friends' {k3;i,  RV  'fetched');  Ac'i4^*whcn  I  have 
a  uonvenient  woson,  I  u'ill  c.  for  thee  *  (^wraxaX^far, 
RV  '  e.  thee  unto  me  *) ;  2S»  '  For  this  oauso  there- 
fore have  I  called  for  you,  to  see  3*011 '  (ropoKoA^w. 
only  hero  in  thit  meaning,  elsewhere  '  bcwech, 
Mr,  S*-"**  and  often;  •encrcut.'  Lk  15*  I  Co  4". 
1  Ti5',  M  here  RV;  'exhort.'  He  3" 'exhort  one 
another  daily,'  and  often  ;  'comfort,' 2  Co  I*,  etc.)  j 
.'Vc  l^  'Sergiiis  Pauliia  .  .  .  called  for  Rarnalfoa 
and  Snul '  (rfiocKaXdu,  RV  '  called  unto  liijii ' ;  but 
•hi  5"  'let  liim  c.  for  the  elders  of  the  ohurcli,' 
RV  retains,  though  Gr.  the  same):  Ac  I0»  IP" 
(^raW/iirw,  RV  'fetch').  (2)  Aik,  rrvwW,  1  K  8*« 
'to  hearken  unto  them  in  all  thiit  they  call 
for  unto  thee'  (in,?,  RV  'ciy ');  Ao  10^  'he  called 
for  a  light '  (a/Ww) ;  Mt  27"  '  This  man  calleth  for 
Elioa"  (RV  'caJleth  Elijah'),  and  Jn  II*  'The 
Master  is  come,  and  cMIeth  for  theo'  (RV  '  calleth 
thee,' both  ^i<ri>/<.i).  Ca.ll  forth  :  1h  31*  Cc:?) :  Ac2l> 
'  when   he  was  called    forth,  Tertultus  begiui    to 

*  In  thfl  Qospdii  tfaart  ba  distlnctiari  Vtwwti  the  'C>]Ied,' 
mX-^rt!,  i.p.  tliooc  who  hftve  reoeive<l  tin-  irivitation  to  mittf  ttw 
MorIkIi'i  kUicdom,  And  tho 'C)ioMtr(.  s^urtiX  f.<.  tboM  who 
tiAve  oW/cd  It:  Sit  W*  'Uany  arv  callnl,  l>ut  few  diOMQ,' 
But  111  iliu  E|il«tl<a  this  dbUnctton  rsiuitau,  Um  wtitnr  having 
in  mind  tlio  (Urine  rreatocas  and  ton*  61  Um  coll,  not  ttw 
humikii  arRcptanco  or  rajecthui  ot  11.  8e«  ligbUooi  «a  Ool  Si*. 
Sandnr-BeiuUain  00  R4 1*. 
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accuse  liim'— tho  tr.  of  TindiUo,  RV  *  called,'  a* 
ia  mod.  lQW>court  pliroseology,  '  L'all  thu  next 
witneu'  (Gr.  KaWui).  CeUl  on  or  call  upon,  Qwd 
frequently,  but  always  of  God  ox  tha  Name  of  God 
l»e"j3  or  ('ri*-aW«},  an  l'»  f>ti'>  'c,  uiiod  me  in  tbo  day 
of  trouble.'  In  Ac  15'^  'all  t-lia  GuiitUiis,  upon 
whom  my  name  ia  called,  sjiith  the  Lord'  (fmtii 
Am  V '  the  heathen  which  are  called  by  my  name  '^ 
we  see  the  Teverse  side.  See  thi»  phrase  iu  Dt  SS'" 
{•'^^  "IW  '"fvi*  e^,  'J^s  name  is  called  o%er  thee') 
and  Driver's  not«  there. 

'  The  Mnn  of  the  pbntK,'  mty*  I>riT«r,  *  ■.mmn  de«Tly  fmm 
i  8  \&^,  wberv  Joftli,  wbUe  beaie^ic  Rablwh.  londi  to  une 
Dftvid  to  come  tn  pcnon  uid  take  it, ''  Icvt  /  (L-tDjtli. }  Uk«  tlie 
citr.  kiiil  rii>  nmrw  &«  nUteC  Of«r  it,"  i.t.  Icat  I  gain  th«  crdit 
of  luTinft  captured  It,  Uid  II  be  oouat«d  4s  njr  ootiqucft.  The 
pbnK  cxpnwM  tbu>  the  (act  of  ewn^sftip— wbotber  acquired 
by  aatUMl  ooiMiMtt  or  othorwlM  (cL  i%  MU(U>>— o«i|4»d  u  the 
■taw  tine  witti  tbc  idea  of  prx>tect{oA ;  and  oooura  freqiientlr, 
Mp.  wUb  nftnvBoe  to  the  peopl«  ut  lenwl.  Jtruc,  or  the  Tcioiile. 
TtHipBNaanan:  Aiii»'<J«- Jin-iUii-W  J4P  tys /r,t  Jor.  blm- 
•«ir).25«"5aM  fti",  I  K  SU  (DeuO^S  Cb  00,  It  OS^D.  S  Cb  T'«, 
Un  018.  If.  (la  NT  Ao  15".  Ji»  eT.  both  fittot^Uona  bj-  Jainw> 
from  Am  Qis.]  It  U  to  be  rvfreLtcd,'  addf  Drirtr, '  U»t  in  KV 
Lhcphnue  l>  (enenllr  |>ant^tniMKl  (Amcanliy,  "called  hy  my 
Tiamn"  (which  nMy  correiiponda  to  a  dUfarant  expnMOD, 
'093  mpl.  Ia  iS? :  cf.  4&1,  Ku  !IS4^ ;  but  tbe  Ut«fal  raulating, 
which  Id  Lhlf  cm*  happena  to  bn  both  dearer  and  tnnro  tOfclhle 
thin  the innphnM,  u  aamoUmM  stren  is  HVm  {e.-j.  in  I  K  a*)). ' 

Gall  Ln  questioa :  Ao  lO*"  [V^ksX/w,  KV  'accuse'), 
'2'A*  24"  (a'/iIi-up).      In  MieBe  placiw,  tut  etiwwhtirQ  in 
older  £ii;;lii>lt,   tliu  jihra««  meant*  t«  put   one  on 
Ilia  trial  before  a  court  of  justice.    Ci. — 
*  Ue  that  tiA*  la  q upfUon  (or  the  robbcrT-.' 

fibAks.  Uenru  /  V.  (PL  t)  L  1).  OS. 

J.  Hasiixgs. 
CALLING  (tcX^ffiT,  vocatio),  God's  invitation  to 
man  to  accept  the  benefits  of  His  salvation.  It  ia 
Gml'e  fir^t  uvt  in  the  applicatton  of  rcdcmutioo.  in 
accordance  with  Hi-t  et+trnal  purjJOHO  (Ito  8**). 
A  diotinctian  i«  made  botweori  Gud's  calling  and 
men's  a^-ffpttinee  of  it  (Mt  20'*),  the  unrestricted 
offer  and  tlie  appropriation  which  rennlts  from  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  what  it  implies.  On  God's 
part  It  is  sure,  and  without  repentance  (Ho  11'^). 
God  in  Chri9.t  calls  to  Himself  all  who  arc  in  need 
of  Him,  and  tho!ie  who  feel  their  need,  come. 
God's  rallinp:  of  man  is  in  Christ  nnd  unto  follow- 
Bliip  with  Himself  in  Chriftt.  (Ph  3'*),  and  is  con- 
veyed to  all  peuples  by  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel 
and  the  administration  of  ordiiinQces  (Mt  28"-*'). 
lu  respect  of  its  ethical  si(;nilicance  and  the 
spiritual  condition  which  it  alma  at  working  in  all 
who  respond,  it  is  described  as  a  '  holy  callinj;' ' 
(Ro  \\  1  Co  1'.  2  Ti  \%  and  a  '  heavenly  calling ' 
(He  3').    Sec  Elkction.  J.  Maupheiison. 

CALLIBTHENES  (KaXXwWw;^,  2  Mac  8").— A 
Syrian,  who  was  captured  by  the  Jews  in  B  small 
house,  where  he  Imd  taken  roiuge,  in  the  course  of 
certain  succcKses  which  followed  the  great  victory 
over  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  in  ii.c.  165  (comp. 
I  Mac  4'~^).  At  a  festival  in  celebratioa  of  the 
victory,  this  .lews  burnt  Calli^thene«  to  death, 
because  he  had  set  fire  to  the  portals  of  the  temple 
(comp.  1  Mac  4™J.  H.  A-  Whjte. 

CALNEH,  CALNO  (nj^,  \h^  •XaX&fni.  XoXilrff, 
Cfuiiantif). — Calneh  is  mentioned  oa  one  of  the 
four  towns  of  the  liinRiioni  of  Itabylon  (Gn  10'" 
'And  th'i  be^^inniny  of  his  kinf^h)m  was  Haliol, 
and  Eredi,  and  Accad,  and  Cnln«^li,  in  the  laiul  of 
-Shinar').  Imt  cariiiut  be  identlfi'*il  with  certaintv. 
Sumo  have  thought  it  to  bo  the  Nipnni  of  the  Uao. 
and  Assyr.  inscrijitionR,  the  same  ns  Nitl'or,  a  town 
nituftted  between  the  Euphrates  nnd  the  Tigris  : 
hat  this  is  an  impossible  identification.  Rlofit  of 
tha  historians,  like  the  Tar^im  of  Jemsalerii, 
Eusehius.  JerDiuii.and  Kphraim  llm  Kyrian,  identify 
it  with  Ctesiphun  ia  Seleucia  beyond  the  Tij:rirt 
towards   Klam :   but  this  is  also   worthless.     No 


written  record,  in  fact,  lias  yet  been  found  of  the 
Calneh  of  Gn  W,  the  suggested  idenlihration  of 
Calneh  with  KuL-unu  (Kullaba  or  Zirlaba)  boinu 
rendered  htill  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Kal- 
inin is  cluHely  ciiiuii!cted  with  I'^rcch,  and  was 
perliapa  a  part  of  that  citr.  The  Culno  of  Is  10" 
('is  not  Calno  as  CarcliemisUt'  ete.).  where, 
according  to  the  LXX,  the  tower  wa»  built,  and 
the  Calneh  of  Am  ti-  [Tajas  ye  to  Calneh  and 
see,  and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Uamath  the  great, 
then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines'),  which 
seem  to  be  mentioned  ns  Syrian  cities,  are  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Kuluia  *  mentionetl  along 
with  Arpad  and  Hailrach.  Ifoth  <:ille»  of  iS>Tia,  in 
the  Assyr.  tribute  lisU  {WAI  iL  53,  No.  3),  and 
cannot  be  the  sanio  o«  the  Kulluni  mentioned  with 
tJie  cities  and  districts  lying  to  thu  north  of  Assyria 
in  the  geographical  list  {\\'AI  ii.  53,  No.  1,1.  8''1, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  as  thu  Kullani 
captured  by  Tiglnth-pileser  III.  Notwithstanding 
that  Kullani  can  hardly  lie  identified  with  the  Culno 
or  Calneh  of  Isaiah  and  Amos,  it  is  nut  improb- 
able that  Fried.  DelitXHch's  identilication  of  these 
biblical  names  with  Knllanhu,  t^ituatod  about  6 
milcH  from  Arpnd,  may  be  correct.  It  seems 
certainty  to  be  the  beat  that  has  vet  been 
suggested.  1.  A.  PINCHES. 

CALVARY.— See  Golootha. 

CALVES  OF  THE  LIPS  (Hos  U>|.— See  Up. 

CAMEL. — While  the  Arabic  has  scores  of  words 
for  (he  eamid  and  its  varieties  and  states,  the  Ueb. 
words  are  but  two — 

(1)  ^riff^fUii,  Kd^ijXot,  ramrfiM;  the  generic  name 
for  the  camel,  pre«er%'ed  exactly  in  the  Arab.  _;'umo^ 
and  in  all  W.  languages.  It  is  one  of  tht!  earliest 
mentioned  beasts  mthe  Utble.  Abralmm  had  largo 
iiumUers  of  camels  (Gn  24"*  etc. ) ;  also  Jacob  (Gn 
30"  31"  SSP'  ^]  J  they  were  carriers  between  Arabia 
and  Kgypt  (Gn  37") :  the  Ethiopians  (Cunhitesl  had 
cjimels  m  abundance  (2  (^h  14") ;  alao  the  queen  of 
Slieba  (1  K  lO") !  Job  had  3U<X>  (-lob  I'),  Uien  OOOO 
{ii^'^);  the  Midianitcs  and  AtnalekiteJi  had  them 
•as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  multitude'  (Jg 
"'*).  No  one  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  dewrta 
where  camels  are  rcare{l  can  realise  the  force  of  the 
latter  tia.'i.'tage.  In  a  waterle53:«  waste  of  sand  and 
flint  cliipn,  with  nothing  but  the  salty  shrubs  of 
the  desert  for  pasture,  immense  droves  of  camels 
find  a  Buhsistence,  and,  when  not  worked,  become 
fat  on  Iheir  diet  of  thorns  and  salnnla-i,  with  an 
occasional  mouthful  of  tamarisk.  They  Iiave  been 
steatlily  employed,  not  only  to  traverse  tlio  deserts, 
but  in  the  internal  trallic  of  Pah  and  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  Davidcaptured  a  large  number  of  them 
from  the  Geshurites,  (lirzites,  und  Atualekites  (1  S 
27').     Benhadad  used  them  in  Damascus  (2  K  8"). 

The  cnniel  wob  uswl  for  riding  (Gn  24"  31**; 
camel's  furniture  means  the  sort  of  palnnqnin  in 
which  Itnrhel  rode,  called  in  Arab,  fimidnj,  and 
still  used  for  women  and  children),  'fhe  Amale- 
kites  and  the  Mtdianites  used  them,  as  the  Arabs 
now  do,  in  war  (Jg  7",  1  S  30*').  They  were 
even  used  to  draw  chariutu  (I»2I*).  The  Inippings 
of  riding  camels  wor«  somctimea  omamenteu  with 
goM(Jg8"). 

The  HebiTivrs  were  exprcisly  forbidden  to  cat 
camel's  llesh  (Lv  H*.  Dt  U').  It  U,  however, 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  towns 
bordering  on  it.  It  is  coante,  but  not  nnpalat&blo 
nor  unwholesome.  The  Arabs  also  use  camel's 
milk,  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  clabber.  Its  usn 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  '  Thirty  milcb 
camels,  with  their  oolts'  (Gn  32"),  were  given  by 

■  Written  ihni,  according  to  Itlr.  Pinches'  oorrectloa  of  the 
tablnL 
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Jacob  to  Ksnu,  wliu  was  a  lledawi.  Both  probably 
drank  camel'H  milk,  aHhon>;h  this  is  not  neceflsarUy 
implied  in  tlic  imssago.  Kvcn  if  Jacob's  dcsccna- 
nnts  nnplicd  the  proliibitioD  to  use  camel's  flesh  to 
the  mUk  alHO,  Jacob  was  not  audur  tliiii  law. 

Tho  skins  of  cauiolH  aiu  umh]  for  Knudal^,  and 
were  probalOy  always  tio  ii!ied.  Gamers  h&tr  vft\n 
■spun  and  woven  into  cloth  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1').  Elijah, 
the  forerunner  of  John,  mar  well  have  had  a 
similar  mantle  ( 1  K 19'*-  ^).  lite  '  rough  garment/ 
AVm  'ffarment  of  hair,'  RV  •  halrj"  mantle'  (Zee 
13*),  may  have  been  of  camel's  hair  or  of  goat's 
hair. 

The  cami;]  \*  always  loodi'd,  ami  niinallv  n)ount4xI, 
in  tho  kneeling  itoHliin]  {(in  24").  ^Phe  pack- 
■addle  ia  mnially  of  the  cross-tree  form.  The  load, 
on  level  ground,  may  be  as  heavy  as  600  lbs.  or 
more.  In  hilly  districts,  ami  oi'cr  stony  roads,  the 
load  is  lessened.  In  going  up  from  AinMlidi  to 
JeruB.  there  in  a  nteop  part  of  the  road  where 
the  cameleers  take  off  their  loads  and  carry  them 
np  the  riKtkH  on  tJinir  liat^ks,  and  leail  the  rnmelK 
up  and  reload  them  at  the  top.  There  ar«  cal- 
losities under  the  camel's  hreaist,  his  fore  and  hind 
knees,  and  on  the  eole  of  his  foot.  The  'atabte 
for  camels'  (Ezk  25*)  is  a  kneeling  place.  The 
i>ienal  to  kneel  is  a  tap  with  n  stick  on  the  camel's 
neck  ;  and  to  rise,  a  jerk  of  ht-i  halter,  with  a  mono- 
bTlhibiv  /rAiAA.  The  foot  is  padded  with  n  thick 
elastio  mafs  of  fibrous  tissue,  whieh  makes  the  step 
noiaelesit,  and  protects  from  the  anfn>1ar  Hint  rhipn 
and  thorn!*,  over  which  bo  much  of  his  way  lie*. 
The  breadth  of  the  rnmel's  foot  prevonU  him  from 
sinkint,'  into  the  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
broad  and  comparatively  smooth  surfaco  of  the 
sole  makrs  it  very  slippery  on  rocks,  or  in  clayey 
and  muddy  placvn.  Cameia  often  have  dijuuitruuH 
falls  on  sucli  road«. 

Tho  camel  has  a  provision  for  storing  water  in  a 
enpplementarv  cavity  in  his  stomocli.  This  water 
can  bo  absoroed,  or  passed  into  the  alimentary 
canal  as  needed.  Be'^ides  thif,  he  hits  a  sujtply  of 
noorishnii-iit  in  his  hump,  which  i»  a  storehouxe  of 
fat,  re^rvL-d  for  the  long  fastK  or  insiillicient  pro- 
vender which  are  so  often  his  lot.  Tho  Arabian 
oatnel  has  one  hump,  and  the  Bactrian  two. 
fiactrian  oamels  sometimea  appear  in  N.  Syria. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  pftstnre,  however  dry  or 
sncculent,  comes  amiss  to  the  cnmel.  ilo  is'aUo 
fed  on  cRt  straw,  and  kirxauteJt,  a  sort  of  lentilft, 
horse  beans,  an<i  mmettmcs  barley.  If  wat«r  is 
conrunieut,  and  he  hait  no  occesn  to  snrcQlent 
forage,  he  will  drink  every  day,  or  once  in  two 
days.  The  Arabs  have  a  necnliar  whoop,  'oowha,' 
bv  which  they  call  camels  to  water.  "Tlie  hitter 
often  go  a  week  or  more  without  water.  To  keep 
thccamcl'e  body  from  vermin,  the  Arabs  anoint  it 
with  tor,  the  «mell  of  which,  uith  the  cmanation.i 
from  the  skin,  in  certainly  most  unsavour}-.  They 
are  ill-natured,  quarrelsome  animals,  and  in  the 
rutting  Mason  oft^n  dangerous.  The  Inte  of  a 
came]  IS  often  quite  poisonous,  prodncing  death 
from  si'ptirn-min.  An  enrnged  camel  has  bcvn 
known  to  bite  off  the  top  of  a  man's  skull. 

(2)  n;3  bilrS,  pi.  const,  of  151  bfker  (Is  60").  is 
rcuuere<i  in  both  AV  and  RV  dromedarits. 
irjM  bikrdh  (Jor  2^]  in  alt*o  rendered  dromedary, 
with  tho  pronoun  her  following,  to  indicate  that  & 
female  is  intendetl.  The  etymolo^rical  signification 
of  both,  however,  ie  yountf  camci,  (so  ItVm)  the 
first  male,  and  the  second /(m/j/«.  They  correspond 
1>oth  in  form  and  nicnnin^:  with  the  Arab,  bekr  and 
bekrah.  In  both,  tiie  allu.'^ian  is  to  tho  vigour  and 
•wiftnese  of  youth.  In  the  paoHage  ui  Isaiali  there 
is  a  climax,  *tbe  mnltitndc>«  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  yomin  caniela  {bikrf.)  of  Midi.in.'  It  is 
similar  to  the  climax  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  '  I  have 
slain  a  man  to  ray  wounding,  and  n  young  man  to 


my  hurt.'  Lane  says,  *  the  term  hekr=yoMng  caawt, 
applied  to  a  camel,  corresponds  to  fata~ young 
man,  applied  to  a  Lnnian  oeing ;  and  bekrah,  n 
young  jemaie  camel,  to  fat&t,  a  young  w&inan. 
litkr  and  fatn  are  more  njwcinli^ed  than  the 
gennral  terrua  jaaial  =  eamel,  and  rtijul  =  man  ;  and 
hekrah  &nd /fitiit  are  more  specialised  than  naj^h 
—female  oitnei,  and  mar  at~icoman.  And  in 
both  pairs  of  cases  the  specialised  words  refer  to 
excellence.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Heb.  original 
in  the  above  passages,  nor  in  its  Arab,  equivalent, 
to  indicate  timt  it  wajt  the  intention  of  the  rt:Bi»e<aivc 
writers  to  refer  to  a  blooded  camel  (dromeilary),  an 
anitnal  for  wliit-h  the  Heb.  euntain<t  no  word.  "The 
Arab.  ha«  such  a  word,  hajin,  but  bther  is  not  its 
equivalent,  a-i  above  shown.  Some  hax'e  sup- 
posed that  mvii  kirkarOth,  which  is  rendered 
in  AV  and  KV  'swift  beasts'  (Is  06»),  means 
diomedaries  (m»  RVni),  deriving  it  from  "n?  to  leap 
orgrilliw.  alluiling  t^)  the  long  trot  of  the  dromedary. 
If  m,  tliia  would  be  an  addition.il  reason  for  not 
identifying  bcker  and  btkr&h  wilb  the  dromedarr. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  we  tthoold 
regord  n^viJ  "W  »  reduplicated  fonn  of  nj  A«f= 
fntlanquin  (Gn  31**  the  Arab,  haud^j).  AVith 
tln.i  corresponds  tho  LXX  rendering  (rxid^ia,  and 
the  Vulg.  rxtrruca. 

Twice  tlie  camel,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
largpnt  animal  familiar  to  all  in  Bible  lands,  is 
used  to  iioint  a  moral.  Onoe,  to  rebuke  the  hypo* 
crisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  it  is  Raid  (Mt 
2^  liV),  'Ve  blind  guides,  which  strain  out  the 
gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.'  Again  it  is  said 
(Mt  19^*),  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  tiie 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  hyi>erbotu  here  is  no  more 
striking  than  that  of  Inu  prc«e<ling  iinssage. 
Some,  claiming  a  knowledge  of  the  K.  from 
birth  or  long  residenre,  have  wiid  that  tbiH  latter 
com]iarii>uu  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  stripping 
11  camel  — beLat«d  until  the  great  gate  of  a  city  was 
closed  for  the  nifiht,  so  that  it  could  no  longer 
enter  in  tho  usual  wav — of  its  load,  and  pulling  or 
pushing  it  thnmgh  the  (tmall  gate  which  is  made 
in  the  panel  of  tne  larger  one.  They  have  alleged 
that  the  force  of  the  rnmparison  is  to  Im*  Konght  in 
tho  fact  that  a  rich  man  m^ist  be  Ktripped  of  his 
wealth  to  enable  him  to  squeeze  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  heaven,  as  the  came!  is  stripped  of 
his  load  that  ho  may  be  forced  through  the  panel 
gate  of  the  city.  Some  have  even  gone  so  for  as 
to  say  that  this  »mall  gate  is  known  in  the  K. 
by  tho  name  uf  the  'newlle's  eye.'  In  reply,  we 
would  say — (I)  That  this  small  gnto  is  known  by 
the  name  hhaukhah,  but  no  one  of  tho  many 
Mhom  we  have  asked  ever  lieanl  the  name  needle t 
eyi  applied  to  it.  "We  believe  this  to  be  a  fabii- 
cation.  (2)  No  camel  could  be  forced  through 
the  khavkhaK,  It  is  a  gate  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  breadth, 
and  its  liottom  is  from  1  to  2  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  by  no  nofsibility  could  a  camml  be 
got  thrnngh  it.  (3)  Tould  wo  supikiso  a  khaukhah 
so  exceptionally  large  that  n  camel  could  lie 
forced  throagh  it,  tho  hyperbole  Mould  be  quite 
lost.  G.  E.  Post. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR  (Mt  n*.  Mk  P).— The  cloth  made 

of  coniel's  hnir  is  of  blnnket-Iiko"  texture,  softer 
than  the  black  sack-<--loth  of  goat's  hair.  In  i-olour 
it  varies  from  cream  to  cinnamon  nnd  darker 
brown,  BO  that  by  means  of  this  rarietv  a  ptittem 
is  HOmetimee  introduced  to  relieve  slightlr  the 
general  dingincsa  of  tone.  The  large  onvefomng 
garment,  with  ltd  plain  belt  of  leather,  which  John 
the  KaptiBt  wore,  was  the  conunon  and  incon- 
Hpicuon*  dress  of  the  desert :  it  was  a  snfliclont 
covering  by  day  and  night,  and  donbtleas  be  bod 
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come  to  prefer  iL  It  wan  iKu  baruioitioiui  vcittirc 
of  the  pToiiliut  when  he  dcUvcrtii  ItU  uiusiw^f]  uf 
jirottistfinu  iirejmriLtion.Hml  riiteh  simplicity  of  per- 
sonal life  IK  .ttiU  l,hu  lunnixtont  Bccoitipaniiiiunl  of 
any  voice  crj-inj^  fijrainni  »ociiU  luxury  and  fccolujti- 
aslicol  pride.     See  Camkl,  G.  M.  Mackic 

CAHP  U  tho  u-snnl  rendering  of  the  Hch.  rrjcp 
no^iuA.  tr*  in  LXX  wapffi^oM}.  In  2  K  0'  it  re- 
prewnts  rt^qii  tahitnah,  on  whioli  sue  O^.  //t6.  Lex. 

A  camp  wfts  a  coUimtion  of  trnis  (J^  71^1,  or  of 
huts  or  booths  (1  K  '2(i^  UVm.  N.di  »**).  Carn]>8. 
whenlarfre,werepitche:<l  in  tlicptuiii  for  convenience 
(Jg  0^] ;  when  small,  on  hiUs  for  safety  (Jg  4'^). 
In  either  ease  it  M'lis  necessary  to  clioose  a  spot 
within  reach  of  water;  thus  the  army  of  the 
Northern  (.'uufcderncy  pitched  'at  tho  watora  of 
Meroni'  {Jos  II*),  Gideon  encaiiipe<l  "beside  the 
Kprin;;  of  Harod'  (Jg  7')i  Jonathan  the  Macealwe 
•by  the  water  of  the  poo!  Agphar  '  (l  Mac  9^). 

ror  defenco  a  ]>onit!on  of  natnra]  Htrength  wan 
genernllv  chavin,  e.g.  tlic  side  of  a  nivino  or  valley 
(cp.  I  S  14"  IP).  A  further  defence  wna  perhaps 
provided  by  the  Sjvj  ma'fjiU  {1  S  17*  20'  M»arri. 
cade'  KViii).  'I'liH  meaning  of  the  word  is,  Imn- 
ever,  not  curtain  (MceCABittAOE).  Mot«tautlioritioi 
take  it  to  mean  a  langer,  i.e.  a  lino  of  «'agon.H 
arranged  att  a  barricade,  ^)\3,  'OgiUAh  being  'u 
wugoii.'  In  1  S  17*  tbo  LXX  (A)  and  Aquila  give 
<rr>Mr^-l?^A'4'((.wllictl  probably  means  either  acircular 
lino  of  defence  or  &  circular  camp ;  *  Syr.  haa 
nimjily  'cjiinp,'  while  Targ.  jnvca  as  eiiuivalent  a 
transliteration  of  the  (Jr.  wordxap**'^^.  'palisade." 
In  i  S  yii'  LXX  (AB)  gives  M^ir4»Ti,  a  •  covered 
chnriot '  or  '  litter.' 

As  a  prccaotion  against  miriirise,  a  wntfh  •khs 
Bet  when  clanger  wa.t  feared  (Jg  7";  cp.  Jg  8") : 
but  camps  were  nsaally  too  strongly  entrenched 
to  Imj  openly  attacked  (cf.  1  S  17'- -^  "/"("(y  dat/s 
deiatj  on  hntk  iridex,  and  1  K  20^  seven  wtxfa  tUhiy). 

In  Ku  2(P)  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  tlio 
arrangement  of  tho  camp  of  iHrncI  in  tha  wilder- 
ness, tliO  principle  Ixiiug  that  each  tribe  wa« 
grouped  round  a  stamLard  w}iii?lt  had  a  fixed 
poaitiou  witli  regard  to  tho  Tnbomacle  at  all  halts. 

In  the  NT  tho  stationary  Homan  carop  (ti  wapti*.- 
fio\il)  at  Jenisalem  is  mcntioncfl  several  times  as 
•thocaatle'  (Ac2I**,  cte.).  In  He  13"-  »  the  name 
■  camp '  in  applied  to  the  Jewish  Church  of  tlie 
writer's  own  day  by  an  easy  a«i.aiitation  of  the 
language  of  the  HexateuL'h.  In  Rev  dO",  by  a 
farther  adaptation,  the  t«rm  'camp  of  the  saints' 
is  fitly  applied  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  that  it 
BUgge»tt^  tlie  three  thoughts  of  organisation,  war- 
fare, aiid  pilgritnagi.  W.  E,  Bajikes. 

CAHP  as  a  verb  (mod.  '(>nramp')  is  found  Kx 
IIP,  U20».  Jer  50»  Nah  3"  (Hob.  n;n,  Amer.  ItV 
'encamp'),  and  1  Mae  U)*  W^  13«  2  Ma«  13"  *  he 
camped  by  Alodiu'  {liV  '  pitched  bis  camp'). 

CAHFHIRE,  -ifi  Cipher,  ^iVpof,  cyvntx  (Ca 
1"),  and  plur.  ci??  l-^ph^rtm  (Ca  4"). —Tho 
hcfinn  plant,  Laxcsotiia  fi«a,  L.,  is  a  slirub  from 
fi  to  10  feet  high,  with  oppodte  brancheti.  often 
becoming  Bpinesccnt,  opposite,  oblanceohitw  to 
obovate  leaven,  and  panicles  of  cream-coloured 
flowers.  The  Oricntalu  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
odour  of  Ihe  henna,  whii-h  to  most  OccideutaJs  is 
heavy,  mawki»h,  and  rather  stifling.  They  fre- 
quently put  a  sprig  of  it  into  their  nosegays,  and 
tbo  women  often  put  it  iit  thtir  hair,  to  make 
themselves  attmctivo,  Sonniiii  nays  that  they 
put  it  in  their  bosoms  for  a  Himilar  ruaaon,  which 

*  Daai^My  {TravrU  in  Ambfa  Dania,  11.  300)  note*  thai  he 
one*  »w  'Blxueti  IxMtlia  pllchnil  nn^-wive.'  itail  uplkliu  th« 
uiwvMDcnt  w  ft  precaution  againat  camrl-thlCTCC,  Uic  cmiuctit 
heinff  plannt  wtthin  tlu>  rine. 


illuDtratcs  the  comjiari^on  of  Ca  1*^'*.  For  its 
fragrance  it  wan  cultivated  writh  spikenard  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh  (Ca  4"" "). 

Henna  is  also  extensively  nscd  in  tho  ea*t  to 
Htnin  the  handii,  foct,  and  hair.  The  bandn  and 
feet  arc  stained,  in  lines  or  diamonds  or  other 
Bguros,  by  jiaesing  strips  of  cotton  clulh  around 
them  in  bucIi  a  way  a.s  to  Ifjive  the  lines  or  ligures 
desired  uncovered.  A  tJaate  mode  of  the  powderwl 
leaven  of  the  heuna  and  a  little  water  is  applied  to 
the  Jtkin  in  the  inier»licei}  of  the  bandage,  and  the 
hands  tieil  up  in  a  rug  over  night.  Wbcn  the 
|>aate  in  washed  otf,  on  ochreous  red  ittaiii  is  left  on 
the  parts,  while  the  white  .skin  occupies  tbo  tipaceti 
which  were  covered  by  the  bandag*-*.  If  desired, 
this  colour  can  be  made  a  deep  blockish-brown  by 
applying  a  mixtoro  of  liiuo  and  hartxhum  over 
the  Btam  left  by  the  henna  paste.  Often  the 
naiJs  are  thuH  blackened,  while  the  6gure.H  on  the 
hands  and  feet  are  left  rtd.  Brides,  especially 
among  the  Moslemi,  are  elaliorately  a<iomcd  iu 
this  way,  as  also  infants  and  young  girls.  Old 
women  often  dye  the  hair  with  henna.  It  is  some- 
times applied  in  cn.su3  uf  inllamniation,  with  as 
idea  that  it  diKpersus  the  congestion. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CAN  A  [Kas-i  T^%  I'aXtXniai,  *Canaof  Galilee'). — 
Tlii«  watt  the  native  placeof  the  diMriple  Natbanael 
(Jn  21'),  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (Jn 
2^"*^),  where  alBO  the  nobleman  from  Capernaum 
secured  tho  healing  of  bis  son  (Jn  4").  Prom 
these  pasHages,  where  alone  the  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  ScriptureB,  we  learn,  regarding  the  sice, 
only  that  it  was  iu  Galilee,  on  higher  ground  than 
Capernaum.  Jesus  went  down  {Ka.ri^i^\  to  Caper- 
naum [Jn  2'*).  The  nobleman  bt^wught  Him  to 
come  down  [Kn-mfi^).  In  attempting  to  identify 
the  site,  therefore,  we  have  practically  nothing  to 
guide  ua  but  etymology  and  tradition.  Josupniu 
gives  but  little  help,  his  references  being  evidently 
to  other  places,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  tfe 
Gxea  his  residence  at  Cana,  a  village  of  Galilee 
{Vita,  16),  and  afterwanis  {ib.  40)  adds  that  it 
was  in  the  plain  of  Asochis.  The  ancient  name 
was  probably  l^anak  (nip),  of  which  the  Gr.  (Kou^) 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  translitoration,  and  the 
name  would  bo  correctly  represented  in  tho  Arab. 
{]^<tnd'  or  Kanat,  for  it  is  sjwlt  both  ways).  Again, 
in  ^dnd  el-JtlU  the  latter  word  is  aimpiv  a  trans- 
literation of  the  Heb.  Galil  {S'^))  =  (.iRli!ee,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Arab.  jfilU, 
'great'  or  '  magniticent.'  It  is  the  Arab,  name  for 
the  province  of  Galilee  to-day.  ^dnd  d-JelU  is 
therefore  tlic  exact  Arab,  equivalent  of  Ka»a  T-qi 
TaXtXttfaj.  This  name  is  found  attached  to  a  con- 
siderable niin  on  a  slope  of  the  hills  north  of  <J- 
Hattituf,  the  ancient  Asochis.  There  arc  many 
rock-hewn  tombs.  Bover&l  water  cisterns  have 
Iwen  found,  but  no  spring.  The  Heb.  name  (."ijij, 
'the  place  of  reeda')  would  he  mort  appropriate, 
as  overlooking  the  marshy  plain,  where  reeds  still 
are  plentiful.  It  is  commonly  called  Khirhet  K'ind ; 
but  one  hears  alsio,  occasioaallv,  /Cd/id  el-Jeiti  on 
the  lips  of  tho  natives.  It  fulfils  the  NT  coodi- 
tiuns,  being  in  Galilee,  higher  than  Capemanm, 
which  could  be  readied  by  road  N.  of  the  Tor'On 
range,  towards  the  Jordan  Valley,  without  any 
circuit  to  the  south. 

The  only  serioua  rival  to  Khirhct  ^ana  is  Kffr 
Ktnnah,  on  the  Tiberias  road,  3S  miles  from 
Nazareth.  It  occupies  ritdng  uroand  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Snhl  Tor'an,  the  branch  cot 
from  et-B'ttf'iuf,  by  the  Tor  an  liills.  The  doubling 
of  the  medial  nun  is  agaiuHt  the  identiticatioD  with 
the  Gr.  Ka»'d.  Were  other  dilliouUies  overcome  vo 
as  to  make  JCennnh  represent  the  Heb.  iTJB,  the  name 
would  have  ro  appropriateness  hero,  with  neither 
manth  nor  reeds  tor  miles  around.    This  line  of 
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inquiry    ieiuls    very    decidedly    towards   Khirbet 

TnuUtion  yiclda  no  cioar  result.  It  is  often 
difiiciUt  to  get  any  satisfactiou  out  of  the  wit- 
neOMB :  they  are  far  from  exact,  aud  frt-ipanUy 
oantradictory.  A  very  early  Iradition  miu<t  have 
located  CliriiitB  firHt  minu-le  at  Khirhet  I^dnCt. 
Ensebias  (r.  270-340)  and  Jerome  evideotlj  identify 
Cana  wttli  KAnfi  in  AshEtr,  some  !j  milua  S.K.  of 
Tyre.  Tliev  could  not  mean  Kffr  Kenmih,  «'hii:li 
was  not  in  Ashcr.  In  favoar  of  Khirhct  ^dnw  may 
aloe  be  lutnttouc*!  Sucnulf,  ]  1112;  ItmcardiuH,  llH^i; 
Marinus  Sanutus,  1321  ;  lireydcnbacL,  1483 ;  and 
Ansetm,  1507.  As  aeainst  tiicoe,  &t.  Paula,  3U3 ; 
St.  WUlibald,  720;  laaac  Cholo,  1321;  and  Qua- 
resimas,  1616.  The  last  named  mentions  tbo  tra- 
dition regarding  {wind  only  to  di&mif^  it.  Uie 
position  has  sinco  been  stoutly  maintained  by  the 
monka  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  *Both 
have  conftiderahle  eccIesiaKtitul  pro^Kjriy  in  Kf.fr 
Kennnh,  and  in  the  fir.  church  a  jar  in  nhown, 
said  to  ii.^ve  been  nsed  in  the  miracle.  Wtjstof  tho 
villagu  ia  a  Bpriii;,',  whence,  it  is  aaid,  the  water 
made  uine  was  drawn.  An  old  tiarcophaLnu  serves 
as  drinking: -trough.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  iho  nortttem  site.  Conder  (Ttnt  Work 
in  Pai.)  baa  sug^^sted  another  posniblc  site  at  '..^tii 
^ana,  on  Ibe  liighway  from  er-Heuuh  tu  Tattor. 

W.  Kwiso. 

CANAAN,  CANAANITE8  (i£;?,  Xot-dnr.  X»(U«m, 
Cfutnanii]. — Cii.nri.in  is  Ihe  son  of  Ham,  aocordinK 
l<»  On  If-  H.i",  and  the  brother  of  Cusb  (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim  (EpJ^)t),  and  Put.  Id  consoquoneo  of 
Ham's  conduct  towards  Noahwhendmnkcn, Canaan 
was  cnrset),  and  itwa.4  prophetiiivl  that  ho  shoald  bo 
the  servant  of  hiji  brethren,  Shem  and  Japbotli 
(iin  IF*').  Tbo  paaaage,  however,  does  not 
aj:ree  very  well  with  ^e  context,  as  the  wrong  to 
Noab  bad  been  commit  teil  by  Uam,  and  not  b^v 
Canaan,  and  it  haa  therefore  been  supfKhied  that  it 
15  taken  from  an  ancient  pitein.  Tlio  propbecv  wils 
fullillcd  wiitTi  the  Canaanitca  were  cunmiereu  tirst 
by  the  Inrnt'litea,  the  descendants  of  Sbcni,  and 
aitcrwani!<  by  tho  Pcnuanii,  Greekn,  and  Komann. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  peognn>]iioal 
rather  than  ethnnhi^^ical,  and  the  relatinnitbip  be- 
tween the  nations  and  stat«s  mentioned  in  it 
denotes  their  Rcographicnl  position,  not  their  racial 
offlntties.  When  it  \n  »ud  that  Cannan  was  the 
brother  of  Cush  and  Mizrniin,  wo  are  transported 
tothe  fifle  of  tho  Hi;rlit«enth  and  Nineteenth  Epyp. 
DynaNti^,  when  PnliwtinH  was  a  province  nf  Kgvpt. 
The  »tateinent  is  not  applicabtu  to  a  later  penoU, 
and  so  indicates  the  a^e  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  name  of  Can.ian  is  derived  from  a  root  stgrii- 
fjing  'to  bow  do-»7i,'  and  (as  St.  Augustine 
noticed]  means  '  the  lowlanda'  of  Palestine.  Prim- 
arily it  was  applied  to  the  coast,  secoudarily  to  tl>e 
v^fljJey  of  the  Jonlan  (No  13*).  But  in  "time  it 
came  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  eouutrr,  includ- 
ing the  mountainous  diittricta  occupitju  by  the 
Amorittfa.  The  name  appears  nnder  two  {nnnH. 
The  (diorter  fonn  in  found  in  the  Or.  Xvd  (Kuwb. 
Pnrp.  Eirtn.  L  10  ;  Heknt.  Frag.  254,  eel.  Klausen  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  p.  721),  whieli  was  Hellenizeil  into 
AgdnAr,  'the  monW  one.'  Khna  or  At^n6r  was 
the  older  name  of  ^hccnicia,  and  also  tho  eponyui- 
ous  ancestor  of  the  Can.  and  the  fatlicr  cpf  I'^humix. 
or  Phu-ni-x  himself  (Enscb.  Lc).  In  tho  Tt:l  el- 
Amarna  tahk-t^,  a.«  well  els  the  lexical  tablets  cif 
Ninevub,  the  name  is  Komctimtia  written  Kimikh- 
kbi  (with  kh  for  tbo  Can.  'Avin),  Rn4l  represents 
the  CTeater  part  of  southern  I'aL  as  far  north  as 
the  frontier*  of  the  An>orite«.  Tlie  longer  form  of 
the  name,  CoJiaon,  is  met  with  in  the  biero^lypbic 
texts  *  Scti  I.  destroyed  the  Shasu  or  Bedawin  from 
the  eastern  mnipnrt  of  Egypt  'to  tho  land  of 
Canaau,'  and  captured  their  fortreas  of  *  Kona'an,' 


whioh  Conder  has  ideutitjed  with  Kburhct  Kan'an 
near  Uobrun.  Among  the  gi-ographical  names 
cnumerali.'d  by  I'tolemv  Auletes  at  Kom  Ombo 
is  that  uf  'Kan'an.'  The  name  won  prew^rved 
amuti^  the  Phteiiiclaufi,  tJie  ori^dnal  iniiabilauts 
of  the  BCa-coast.  Cninn  of  Laodiceia  on  the 
Orontes  bear  tbo  in«cription,  '  Laodiceia,  ronther 
(or  metroputis)  in  Canaan  ;  and  St.  Augustine  states 
that  in  hLi  time  tlie  <.'art)ini:inian  peasantry  in 
northern  Africa,  if  qucbtiuued  in  Pha-niciau  u»  to 
Uieir  mce,  om-wcred  that  they  were  'Cbanani' 
{Krp.  Jijiuit.  (lU  Horn.  1.1).  In  Kimie  of  tha  Tel  cl- 
Amama  tablets,  moreover,  wu  tind  Kinakhna. 

The  Gr.  -l-oiwi,  *  J*h<»nician,'  in  the  equivalent 
of  '  Canajuiite ' ;  and  ^ovixv,  Phamiria,  is  the  origi- 
nal Canaan  on  the  &ea-coast.  In  Latin  tho  name 
appears  as  Pamw,  Put%ic»4.  4<ou-if  in  the  semte 
oi  'purple -dye'  and  'date-palm'  seems  to  be 
derived  from  its  use  as  a  gentilic,  the  one  being 
'  the  Ph<fjiio-ian  dye,'  the  other  '  the  Phmntelan 
tree ' ;  the  dato-palm  having  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  the  Phienician  coast  and  there  become 
naturaliKtid.  But  p/umix,  'a  palm,'  may  be  the 
Eg^'plian  benrt  bini,  just  as  tho  name  of  the 
fabiuousbirdjD/i(riii>istlieEgyp.  bcHnu,  Itiaprob* 
able  that  we  nitL-«t  :iei>k  thu  origin  of  the  name 
'Pho-'niciau'  iu  tlie  Fuukhu  of  the  Eg\'ptian  monu- 
mentis,  a  name  applied  in  a  text  of  Tiuiutmcf*  in.  at 
Karnak  to  the  people  of  Canaan  (Hnigiwh,  ^'gt/pt- 
ologif^  ii.  p.  AWCt).  It  thus  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Kmrikbkhi  of  tlio  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 
We  niiiet  rujukhmj  that  the  loniiinatiun  was  im- 
agined to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Kilix  *  Cili<.nan  * 
and  similar  word»,  and  that  the  name  was  aocord- 
Ingly  identified  nith  ^powin  and  4>oittiot,  and  explained 
to  signify  'red,'  tho  LAtdn  Pwrtua  being  borrowed 
fnjm  ipofii. 

In  the  bilingual  Decree  of  Kandpos  the  Or. 
Pbieuicia  is  replaeed  in  Uie  hieroi:lyphio  text  by 
KefU  W,  Max  MiUler  has  tried  to  show  that 
Kcft  was  rather  Cilicia,  but  unsuccessfully.  TLie 
name  appears  in  tireek  as  KJ^pbeus  and  Kophfino. 
K^phcu.4,  father  of  Andromeda,  was  said  to  liave 
been  a  king  of  Juppa  (Steph.  Byz.  ».t\),  and  tho 
Chahlfpans  of  Babylon  were  liriit  called  K^phdnex, 
aci^onling  to  HtflfanicuH.  Kuft,  iu  fact,  Deems  to 
have  denoted  the  whole  ttoa-coast  of  Pho^nioia, 
from  the  Gulf  nf  Anlioch  to  .lafTa. 

Another  namo  applied  to  Cntinan  and  Syria  hy 
the  EgyptiouB  was  Klial,  which  embraced  tho  whole 
country  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Anp  in 
norbhem  Syria.  It  denoted  more  especially  tho 
northern  part  of  the  region,  fiYim  wliivh  wine  was 
imimrted  into  Egypt ;  while  the  lumthum  parb  of 
rnl.,  particularly  toward*  the  sea-coast,  was  termed 
Zahi.  Tho  most  general  n.'\rie  was  Kutennu  or 
Lutennu,  which  corresponded  to  oor  '  ."^jTia.' 

The  mercantile  pursuits  of  tlio  Phoenicians  cansed 
tho  word  '  Conaanito'  to  become  ajTionymouB  with 
'merchant'  (Is  23",  Ezk  17*,  Uos  12^,  Zoph  I", 
Job  41",  Pr  31^).  Iu  an  Egyp.  papyms,  on  tbo 
rithiT  hand,  menlion  i<t  moilo  of  '  (^anoonito  slaves 
from  Khal'  (.\naAtaci,  iv.  IG.  2). 

Isaiali  (11)"')  caWfi  Mr.b.  the  lan^niuge  of  Canaan, 
and  the  deciphennent  of  the  Phicnictan  inscrip- 
tions, as  well  OS  tho  names  of  Can.  petfons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  OT,  show  that  the 
description  was  correct  Hebrew  and  Phccnician 
[or  Can.)  differed  only  in  a  few  unimportant  par- 
ticulara,  snch  as  the  absi^nce  in  rhii-nicii'm  of  a 
ddiiiite  article.  Tlie  Tel  el-Amunia  tablets  prove 
that  there  was  little  or  no  ditrurenoe  between  the 
laiiiruage  of  Canaan  in  the  cent,  before  tlio  Kxodus 
and  tliat  of  the  Pbu^nicians  and  of  the  OT  in  later 
times.  In  mnnc  of  tbo  letters  written  from  Canaan 
tho  writer  adds  the  <'an.  eiiuiviUent  of  tlie  Bab. 
word  he  is  u«ing.  Tlius  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
uses    anuti,    '  I,*     tlie     Ucb.     anokJtit    in&tcad 
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of  Uie  BaK  anaku,  and  rurii'u  Uie  Hcb. 
Eiroa\  'ftrm,'  uusteud  of  l^atu;  vehUe  other  cor- 
roenonileiiU  from  soathem  Pal.  explain  tlio 
Bau  fi^  'liorseH,'  kazira  'cattle,'  ri*u  'bead/ 
sa/M  '  lieavon,'  e.lij>tn  '  a  f>lu[),'  i»a  l-aii-tu  '  in 
Ilia  liand/  ami  ttrCt-jtu  *aft«r  liim,'  by  the  Can. 
fdfj  (UeK  ff^f),  vinkaai  (Hch.  tniAfi«/0,  rtuu  (HeU 
«JjA),  <am/ma  (Hcb.  thamayim),  ana;/  {Bob.  '6ni), 
liadiu  (Ileb.  biyndo),  and  akhruri'U  (lleb.  aZ-Artfit-o). 
'Hie  Flunniciau  govi-xiiors  k'vo  6«fnu  (Heb.  btiat) 
UiT  tliu  Itab.  jMtntf  '  stoiimcli,'  rrtinit  (lleU  miytm) 
for  VKimi '  wntiT,'  khfipant  ami  aparu  (Hcb,  'd/?Adr) 
for  i/w'M  'dust,'  and  hiiubi  (Hvd.  kiluli)  for  A7i«- 
Jl'Aaru  'a  ca^e.*  Similar  evidence  is  borne  by 
the  Can.  words  borrowed  by  the  Kgyptiona  under 
the  Kixhteonth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties ;  €.ff. 
markabnte  'chariota.*  'agoUe  'wagons/  hurpu 
{hertb)  'ftword,'  capat  'quiver/  tluthud  {aheoet) 
*  'staff/  sujkfr  '  scribe/  baith  '  hoosc/  b/lrkat '  i>ool/ 
yum  'wa/  nahai  'brook/  'ebeU  {'ebaCi  'aUve,' 
g/lmal  'oainel/  fafca"  'army/  na'aruna  'young 
men,'  pftrzat  'iron'  (cf.  Lautli,  *Semitif*che  Lelin- 
wBrter  im  ^■E},'j'pti»cheii/  in  ZDMG.  xsv,  4,  1871). 
The  Can.  script  at  the  time  wna  the  cuneiform 
Rvllabary  of  llabylon ;  tliQ  so-called  Phticuiclan 
alphalx!t  was  not  'iiilrmluccd  till  afterwards.  The 
earliest  known  initcriptioiift  in  tliiit  alptiabct  are 
the  Mojibite  Stone  (B.C.  8M},  a  deiritration  by 
iliram  of  Tyre  to  Baal -Lebanon,  which  may  be 
of  the  same  date,  and  a  ainj^de  word  on  a  piece 
of  pottery  found  by  iilis»  on  the  fdte  of  Lachlsb  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet. 

One  of  the  Tel  cJ-Amama  letters  was  sent  by 
Buma-burias,  kin^  of  Babylon,  to  ^Vmenhotcp  iv. 
of  Egypt  to  complam  of  ontrageiicommiltt.<d  unrin  h  i.i 
amboAaAdors  in  Canaan  (Kinakhkhi).  At  Khinmi.- 
tuni  ("Ain-Atliun  ;  cf.  the  nuKlem  "Ain-F.than,  near 
Solomon's  PooIb.  between  lietlileliem  and  Hebron) 
tliey  were  attacked  by  Sum-Adda  (Shem-Hadad), 
the  Mon  of  Baluiuiue  [perhaps  Balaam),  und  Sutatna 
(abto  called  Zatatna),  the  sun  of  Sar.atuni  of  Auco 
(Acre),  t)ip  fft't  of  one  heiny  cut  olF,  and  tlie  face  of 
another  trampled  upon.  A»  Canaan  bchin^jod  to 
K^ypt,  and  its  '  kin*;'  wan  an  E;;vp.  vaaajil,  Iluma- 
burias  cailfl  upon  the  Pharaoh  to  nuniRh  the 
tt«.yii]aiita  and  restore  the  silver  tliey  nad  stolen. 
othenTiae  amicable  relations  between  Babylon  and 
Kgvpt  will  be  broken  off.  In  another  Itttcr 
it  la  8tfttoJ  that  Kuri-galzu,  the  predecessor  of 
Bnma-burifts,  refused  the  proposal  of  tbe  Kuna- 
khianw,  by  wliom  the  Can.  seem  to  lie  meant,  that 
they  should  revolt  to  him  from  E^ypt  Another 
letter  is  from  a  kin*:  of  northern  Syria  '  to  the  kintjs 
of  Klnaklina,  the  t»crvautd'  of  the  Pharaoh,  a.skin;,' 
them  not  to  hinder  hia  ambaasodor  on  his  way  to 
Egypt ;  while  in  a  fourth  Abi-melecb  of  Tyre  »av'»  he 
haa  heard  from  Canaan  (Kinokhna)  that  *  thc~king 
of  the  land  of  Danuna  U  deatl  and  his  brother  hatt 
«acceeded  liira  as  kinj;.  and  that  his  country  is 
In-inqiiil';  that 'one  half  of  the  city  of  Uparit  has 
been  burnt  and  its  troop.s  have  peiished';  that  'the 
Hittite  army  had  dejtftrt^d/  but  that  'Etapama, 
tlie  prince  of  Knde^h,  and  Ariro  (the  Amorite)  are 
hostile,  and  are  fighting  apainst  jV'aniya-yiiL' 
tiere  Canaan  ncems  to  be  ufod  Id  a  wide  Konae. 

LrmATUKK.— Uorvrs,  ZH*  PMniMier  <IMl-lflM):  Plrtwh- 
maon,  *aiwctilobt«  4er  PkOntslvr,'  In  Onuken**  Uiid««uln« 
0«KhldiUilif>9):  IUwllnina,»U(0fv%ri%rNMuri9S9):  RcDAfi, 
UltHcn  d*  PlUnlHM  <l8fl4>:  CIS,  Tol.  L  (18S1-1«P0):  tW,  Now 
SertM,  lit,  v.,  vi.  <lsW-l8Si>.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

CANAN^AN  or  CANAAMITE  occurs  in  Alt  10* 
and  Mk  '6'"  as  a  de<ii;jrnation  of  Simon,  one  of  the 
diwipleaof  .li-Him.  Tlie  lirttt  i«  thr  oorrect  reJtdinp, 
the  *tr.  Kai  r.!Ti.oi  iK-ing  the  tranaliteration  of  K:;(f:,- 
(a  late  H*?b.  derivative  from  Hip  =  }rfiIous).  It  is 
rendered  in  LkO'*and  Ac  1"  by  fiXwriit  (xenlot). 
Tlie  Canana:^an8  or  Zealots  w*ere  a  sect  founded  bv 


Judas  of  Gamala,  wbo  headed  the  oppositioD  tc 
theccDAnsof  guirinina(A.D.  6  or  7).  Tliey  biu«rly 
resented  the  domination  of  Rome,  and  would  fain 
have  hastened  by  the  swonl  the  fiiliilment  of  tha 
Measianic  hope.  l>urinp  the  preat  rebellioii  and 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  ended  in  it«  destrac- 
tion  (a.D.  70),  their  fiinaticikm  made  them  terrible 
opponents,  not  only  to  tlie  Konians,  but  to  other 
fuctiuus  amonest  their  own  countrymen. 

LiTXJiJTWBa.— Jo»eph«»,  tVan  of  At  Jfnv,  iv.  HI.  9,  t.  I,  viL 

nil.  1,  i-u. :  Hehanr,  njp  l  il  boh,  in,  ::i> ;  Kcim.  Jms  v 

Katam,  t  SMt  J.  A.  SeLBIK. 

CANDiCB  (Kox^Jir^),  queen  of  the  ^th)0|iian8. 
ia  mentioned  Ac  8*^.  Her  treoaurar  was  baptizotl 
by  Philip  (which  aee),  near  Gaza,  on  his  return 
from  Jerua.,  where  he  had  gone  to  worship.  C. 
xeeins  to  have  been  a  d^iuutic  title  of  the  queens 
of  >mhiopia.  Pliny  says  (vl  29)  .  .  .  'rognaro 
feminam  Candncon,  qnod  nomen  multia  iam  annia 
ad  regina«  trnmiiit.*  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  dowager  queen?  used  to  reign.  C. 
mentioned  Ac  S"  was  probabljr  rich,  Biiit«  tbe 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  was  JwJd  to  be  'over  all 
her  treasuro.'  (See  Hawhnson,  Herodot  us.  ii.  30  n. ; 
Strabo,  Geogr.  ivii.  1.  54 ;  Plinv,  //A'  vi,  3.'*.) 

C.  H.  PRICIIARD. 

O&NDLE,  CANDLESTICK.— 1.  In  AV  'candle' 
appears  in  nine  pa.'^.sa^e-s  of  OT  oa  the  rendering 
of  ""i  rt^r,  and  in  eight  passages  of  NT  as  the 
rendering  of  Xt'-xt-ot.  In  the  whole  of  thew*  passages, 
with  two  exceptions  {Jer  25'",  Zeph  I",  but  see 
marg.),  ItV  adopts  the  more  accurate  rendering 
'lamp  ■  (wliich  sco). 

As  indinjK'nwililu  to  the  fumiHliing  of  a  simple 
*  prophet's  chamlier' we  find  mention  of  a  bed,  a 
table,  a  atool,  and  a  candlestick  (•Tl'':?,  2  K  4'").  The 
article  in  question,  however,  is  rather  a  lamp-stand 
(cf.  Petric.  Teil  etJfejn/,  p.  104).  and  corresponds 
to  the  NT  XiQcWa,  now  n^nderud  more  correctly  in 
the  GoitpelH  bv  '  aland '  ( M  t  fi'»,  M  k  4",  I.k  8"  1 1»» 
in  BV).  In  I>n  O'  is  mentioned  the  eandlcatick 
or  candelabmm  of  Bolshazr^ar's  banqnettng  hall. 
For  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  tauemacle  and 
the  temple,  see  TABBitNACLE. 

2.  The  ouHtom,  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  K»»i,  of  allowing  a  house  lamp  to  burn 
night  and  da_v,  is  the  source  of  the  frequent  figure 
bv  which  the  continually  burning  lamp  nietures 
the  continued  prosperity  both  of  the  individual 
and 

my  candle,'  ,      . 

candle  of  the  wicked '  (Pr  24*  Job  IS«)  ia  to  make 
his  home  desolate  and  bring  destruction  on  himself. 
Thi)i  familiar  metaphor  in  c.mployad  in  the  A|)oc.  to 
de>feribe  the  fate  with  which  tltc  Church  of  Enhe.<nia 
want  threatened:    M  ivill  removn  thy  candlcittick 

out  of  his  place '  (Rev  2»J.     A,  K.  8.  Kennedy. 

O&NE.— See  Uued. 

CANKER.— Ab  subst.  2  Ti  2"  '  their  word  will 
eat  M  dotli  a  c'  [ydyypxiya,  UV  'gimgrene'). 
As  verb,  Ju  3*  '  Your  goUl  and  silver  iit  c*^ '  («ti4w, 
RV  *  mated '|.  The  mod.  spelling  of  the  subst  U 
'  cancer,' which  is  found  aa  early  as  the  bu;.  of 
the  t7th  cent.  For  the  verb,  cf.  Shaka.  Temp. 
IV.  L  102— 

*  As  with  kg*  his  Imdr  nfUcr  grwn, 
8o  Itis  uund  canken.* 

See  Medicine.  J.  nAsriNOs. 

CAN  KER  WORM.— Seo  Locust. 

CANON.— In  tills  article  an  attempt  will  be  made 
lo  give  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  idea 
iavnived  in  the  application  of  the  word  Cttnon  tO 
Holy  Siiripture ;    and  in  so  doing  tbe  use  both  of 


continued    prosperity  both  of  the  individual 

of  his  fomily  (see  Pa  1S»  <»',  '  thou  wilt  light 

candle,' !  K  1 1").    Conversely.  '  to  put  out  the 
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thin  aud  other  tcrnis  to  expross  the  idoa  in  question 
will  h«  nutii-cti.  The  hitttory  of  thu  prot-eaa  whereby 
the  uctuiil  ('niiotiD  uf  thu  Juwi^h  and  the  Chrbttiiui 
8uri|itun!8  wure  urrivud  at  will  be  inoru  fully  traced 
under  the  hendfl  Old  Tehtaukmt Canon  and  New 
Testaxbkt  Canon. 

The  conception  of  a  C.  virttialty  existed  long 
beiore  this  precise  term  was  employed.  Wo  have 
it  wherever  tliere  ia  the  notion  of  a  coUucUon  uf 
writiiigti  markud  ufT  an  peculiarly  tiavred  and  km 
having  a  itpecial  Divine  niithorily.  Writings  uf 
the  [Mut  wouhl  be  likely  for  the  HrMt  time  fully  to 
aci^tiirc  this  ^>UHitioti  when  an  age  hod  come  in 
whirtl  the  living  voice  of  prophecy  waa  no  longer 
heanl.     This  view  of  them  would  not  preclude  the 

Cdhility  of  an  addition  to  the  nuniWr  of  innpimd 
ka  at  a  future  epoch  of  rHvuhition.  It  is  attto 
to  iiG  oliKcrvcd,  though  to  »oine  thin  may  at  tintt 
slight  >wvm  !^trHii''e,  tlint  a  belief  in  a  dliitinct  clatis 
01  writini;»  of  this  kind  waa  not  incompatible  iritli 
some  divensLtf  of  opinion  as  to  ita  extent,  and  with 
doubts  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  even  of  tho^e 
who  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  main  fuct^  And 
this  is  true  even  of  the  tinte  after  the  word  C.  was 
introduced.  The  idi^a  of  a  C  no  iluuht  t^ned  to 
■ome  degree  in  dehniteness  through  controver^es 
aa  to  the  writing  ulnch  were  to  W  held  to  form 
[■art  of  it.  But  in  es»enee  it  waa  pretmppo««ea  in 
those  controversies ;  and  their  c)iief  result  was 
simply  to  fix  more  clearly  and  Umily  the  limUa  of 
the  Canon. 

There  waft  no  exact  equivalent  for  the  word 
among  the  .lyws  in  respect  to  OT.  hut  we  have  the 
idea  clearly  implied  in  the  expru!i!<ion  '  the  ^np- 
tnres'  ac  employed  by  Jews  addressing  Jews  in  NT 
(e.y.  Mt  2l«  Jn  5»,  Ac  IS"-^) ;  and  the  word 
'Scripture,'  aa  uaed  in  the  sin^lar  for  a  par- 
ticular  passage,  also  involves  it,  since  each  pajsMo^-e 
so  named  derived  the  binding  force  which  is  atti'i- 
bnted  to  it  from  being  contained  in  the  inxlj  of 
sacred  writings.  So  again,  where  Jos.  [r.  Ap.  i.  8) 
make**  a  furmiil  ntatemcnt  concerniTig  these  bookn 
and  their  number,  the  recognition  of  a  C.  is 
implied.  And  wo  have  it  also  in  the  collective 
words  used  in  the  Talm.  for  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
TOch  as  »{-;;o  ('  rejuiing,'  from  their  Iwing  read 
jmblicly  in  the  nynagogue)  and  vy^  '^.j  ('  the 
uoly  writings'). 

The  Christian  Church  adopted  the  Soripturca  of 
the  Jew.H  as  her  own.  She  abo  in  process  of  time 
extended  the  idea  of  *  Scripture  '  to  another  body 
of  writings,  which  in  one  or  more  gruitus  were 
named  along  with  tho!4c  of  OT.  fHeudtHClcmcnt 
of  Romo'n  '2nd  Ep.  [c,  a.D.  150)  epcaku  of  rli  fii^Xia 
jral  ol  ±tSiito\<h  (i.e.  tha  UT  and  the  apostolic 
writings).  Fresh  names,  also,  were  introduced 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  she  posscased  two  such 
colloctious,  or  e>uch  a  collection  in  two  part«. 
Melito.  bp.  of  Sardu,  cirv.  a.u.  1~0.  speaks  of  ri. 
r^i  Ta^aidI  itaO^icns  fiifi>^iii.  (ap.  Euseu.  HE  ir.  2fi), 
'  the  books  of  the  Old  Covenant '  (or  Te>.tament). 
And  we  have  evidence  n>iuut  the  end  uf  the  »ame 
cent.,  in  the  writingii  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Tcitullian,  that  the  names  iraXaid  SiaOtJKij 
(retos  tentamentum)  and  Wa  SiadjJKri  (novum 
testamcntum),  the  names  that  have  bocouie  the 
most  prevalent  of  all,  ha<l  been  transferred  to  the 
actual  whtinip*  nf  the  two  di-ipcnHations.  Tcr- 
tnllian  himself  preferred  jseo  c.  Marc.  W.  I)  the 
term  Imtrunirntum  (of  legal  association?  =  ' docn- 
uentary  record  or  proof ').  lie  frequently  employs 
it.  applying  it  eometimea  to  particular  liooks,  and 
Bumstimcs  separately  to  OT  or  to  NT,  but  also  to 
the  Scriptures  aa  a  whole.  From  Sts&iiKi;  the  adj. 
hiidSiiKoi  was  formed  ;  it  occura  repeatedly  in  the 
writing'*  of  Origen  and  Euwbius,  in  a  seuse  cloaely 
c<>rre!t(>uii<ltng  lo  '  cauuuical '  (e.g.  PkUvcui.,  ili.  and 
Euaeb.  i/i,'  Lii.  cc.  3,  y.  25,  vL  c.  14). 


AnothordBwriptioQ,  it67)noffifVMiyaiyfiatpa.i,  'writ- 
ingft  which  have  be«n  made  public,'  used  by  Origin 
and  otliert!,  needs  eomewhut  fuller  coa^tideratiuu. 
A  certain  vaguenttts  attaches  to  it  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  writines  are  contracted  with  such 
as  are 'apocryphal';  and  while  this  word  is  common 
Ut  the  Fathers  of  the  2ud  and  3rd  cent.,  it  doei<  not 
seem  ever  to  occur  at  this  time  with  the  precise 
connotation  which  it  luis  since  ac<{uired.  The 
iirigimd  and  fundamental  signltication  of  '  apocry* 
[ihai '  w  as  that  of  something  wii  hbeld  from  general 
Knowledge^  But  there  might  he  various  reasons 
for  so  treating  ditlerent  writings.  There  were  some 
amonj;  the  Jews,  as  there  were  also  some  Chrietians, 
e»p.  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
inclined  to  value  highly  lore  whirh  they  cunKidereiJ 
to  l>e  unlit  to  be  cuinmiiuicat4jd  even  to  all  the 
faithful,  and  suited  only  for  the  study  of  the  wise. 
Dut  IIiIm  tendency  wim  never  strong  enough  either 
among  Jews  or  Christians  to  lead  to  the  eatabliiih- 
meat  of  a  elnas  of  'n-ritiugs  regarded  as  authurilatJvc 
and  ^'et  not  imparted  to  all ;  and  the  s]>iril  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  was  wholly  o]»pu;sed  to  such 
reservation.  AU  writings  reganleil  a:*  inspired  were 
naturally  included  among  the  ieSriJiocifLfUfai — those 
'  nude  Uio  miblic  property  of  the  whole  Church.' 
We  liiive  still,  however,  to  a*k  what  wns  meant  by 
and  Implied  in  this  '  publication,'  and,  as  a  further 
point,  whether  it  could  really  serve  to  mark  ofTthe 
»Titings  regarded  as,  in  the  full  sense,  authoritative 
from  all  othera.  The  chief  means  of  the  puhlihhing 
in  •[Uf^tiou  was  the  regular  reading  in  the  cun- 
gregation.  And  no  doubt  this  suTenm  reading 
nervetl  to  impress  upon  the  people  generally  the 
idea  of  the  special  authority  of  the  book^  which 
they  heard  in  this  way ;  whiJe  the  need  of  a  rule 
fur  directing  ii  may  have  been  one  influence  whioli 
promoted  the  fonuation  of  the  C.  of  OT,  as  it  was 
certainly  of  NT.  But  it  seems  too  narrow  a  view 
nf  the  words  irj/too'itieaOat,  or  pubiirari,  to  regard 
them  (nA  Zalin  docA,  Ur-sch,  d,  Kftntms,  i.  p.  134}  as 
meaning  little  or  nothing  more  than  •  to  be  read  in 
church.  If  the  publication  connoted  by  these 
terms  was  closely  associated  with  the  public 
reading,  it  was  so  because  that  act  was  tJie  chief 
symlK)!  fif  the  general  re*fpTion  nnd  acknowledge 
inenl  of  the  books  by  the  Church,  which  hud  been 
infonnally  arrived  at>  and  which  found  cvpreadon 
in  various  habits  of  speech  and  practice.  It  must, 
how*ever,  further  be  otxtcrved  tnat  the  fact  of  par- 
ticular  hooks  being  publicly  lead  would  seem  to  be 
often  too  inconsiderately  taken  as  evidence  that 
they  were  regarded  as  StTipture  in  the  full  Hcnne  of 
the  term.  It  is  not  to  be  t(up]K>MU4l  that  the  puhllo 
reading  would  nect'ssarily  he  n*gardo>1  as  hnnng 
the  same  jtigniric-anee,  or  that  the  ruJcH  for  It  would 
be  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  everj-whtro  and 
always.  There  might  be,  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  were,  varieties  of  custom  ace.  to  diU'erenees 
of  circumstances  and  of  tbeolomcal  tempur.  At 
Kome  times  and  places  there  would  ba  Dcnnparntive 
laxity,  at  ottiers  special  strictness.  The  Mura- 
torian  0,  (circ.  A.D.  200,  written  at  Rome  or  in  the 
neighbourhood)  reveals  a  disposition  to  exclude 
from  public  reading  all  works  of  secondary  or 
doubtful  authority.  This  might  be  duo  to  the 
»[iecial  genius  of  the  Rom.  Church,  or  to  a  swnse  of 
tliu  need  of  watchfuliicra  which  the  recent  spread 
of  Gno^itii'i^m  and  Montauism  and  the  circulation 
uf  the  writitigi!  uf  lliene  sects  had  creatod.  (tn  the 
otiier  tiaml,  at  the  verjr  same  cpoc-li,  wo  find 
•Scrnpion,  l>n.  of  Antioch.  first  allowing  the  public 
reading  of  ine  Gospel  of  I'cttr  at  a  nUoo  within  bis 
diocese,  though  ho  knew  very  little  of  the  work 
and  held  it  in  no  particular  esteem,  and  then 
aftenvards  ftirbldding  it,  when  he  l)ccamB  man* 
fully  acijuainted  with  it-'«  contents,  and  found  that 
it  wajj  doing  harm  (Kitaeh.  HE  vi.  12).    Again,  to 
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pass  to  &  later  age.  With  Cyril  of  Jerus.  in  bb 
cateeheticai  leclun^s,  ddivcrcu  cire.  A.D.  340,  the 
doas  o£  bookii  '  oinuily  read  in  the  churvh '  U 
cotcnninouD  with  iJiat  of  thuite  *  ackuuwltd^t^U 
amon^'  lUl,'  anil  ii*  iha  op[io»\lii  of  *iLi>oor}~]ilinl '  ; 
and  he  knuWH  no  Uunl  divitiion  iOiterh.  iv.  re  S3, 
35).  AtliiinaaiuH,  on  the  other  haud,  writing  nut 
loug  ttiterwurds,  but  reprewntinp  the  tuagca  of 
uiotbor  Church,  (li^tinsuishea  bulwccn  'canonical 
liooks,*  '  iKxiWit  that  aiu  ruud,'  and  '  u{iuury{>lml 
books'  (A/;.  Fesl.  39,  i.  70S,  ed.  Ueneii.).  And 
Uullntu  at  lliv  I'ud  uf  tliu  ixiil.  diKtin;;ui.sli[.>H  in  tlie 
eoiuo  WE}',  and  ^vcn  tlio  uatno  of  'Church  books,* 
EecUsiattici  libri,  to  tbu  aeoond  olaas  (D«  Symb. 
cc.  37,  38). 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  j)osition  to  estimate  rightly 
the  amount  of  eicnilicaocc  to  be  attached  to 
the  Introduction  of  the  words  Canon,  canonieat, 
and  canonised  with  reference  to  tbe  books  of 
Si;ri|>ture ;  but  m-u  must  lirst  determine  which  of 
tliuni  wa^  MO  usHd  earliest,  and  wlien  ?  Some  have 
sapptraeil  Uiat  the  eniiiloyment  uf  the  ailJM-tive  in 
tbiB  connexion  preceded  lliat  of  the  suuHtantive, 
anil  thai  it  ijt  to  be  traced  Imck  to  Ori^'en,  ou  ttic 
ground  that  the  epitbelfi  iftftof i iW  and  rcfjulares 
are  upiilittl  to  the  WokM  of  tjorijiturc  in  portions  of 
hiu  workd  wliiith  we  pusiies^  only  in  KtnliniiH'  tr. 
No  reliance  can,  however,  1m!  |>lnre<l  u]>Lin  this 
argiini<:nt,  FJnre  those  would  be  the  niuNt  con- 
%*onient  renderings  fur  such  a  word  a«  VfMflijKot, 
which,  as  we  liave  seen,  certainly  bulon^^cd  to 
Oricen's  terminology.  Moreover,  ICuliaus  bo 
renders  tbia  very  word  tn  passaces  of  Easobiue, 
where  we  hare  both  the  original  anu  hU  translation. 
Tbncailii^t  in.')tanc<!  whirli  ran  Ih*  midiu-i-d  uf  the 
occurrence  of  either  irarwi'or  u  durivative  in  Cbt^  H^n^tH 
now  under  consideration  is  in  tbe  Fe«tal  Epittle 
of  Ath.-iuaaiua  above  referred  to,  written  in  A.n. 
367.  The  participle  Kananibixtva  xa  there  uso<l  of 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  seems,  liuwovcr, 
improbable  that  tbe  verb  Koj-ovl^ti.v,  or  it?  partis, 
ithould  have  been  so  npiilic^t  before  tbe  term  Kavusv 
had  iM'en  used  of  the  l)ooks  conuelively.  And  a 
little  later  Amphilochius,  the  eminent  bishop  of 
Iconium,  concludes  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he 
gives  in  his  Iambi  ad  SfJeucum  with  the  words  oJrof 

i^tviivTaTot  Koi'cl'f  iftt^i  Tur  9tOJrpt6«ruf  ypaipuf.    The 

word,  wliieh  ori^'inally  meant  a  rod.  and  thence  a 
meaiiure,  had  be«:n  ulri.>iLdy  (i)iplicd  in  the  sense  of 
9.  rule  or  norm,  and  that  varioiiwly,  Ijotli  in  c1nj»icii-l 
and  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  will  sullico  here  to 
notice  tlio  phrase  i  kcdw*  t§i  i\t)Htitt\,  for  the 
Church's  creed,  which  had  lonj;  been  familiar.  It 
lias  been  questioned  whether,  when  the  word  Kovihr 
was  first  uBL-d  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures, 
tile  primary  intention  was  to  express  the  thou);lit 
that  they  Torrti  the  rule  of  faith  and  life  for  llii: 
Christian,  or  to  denote  tlie  list  wlierehy  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  is  corrwtly  delitii-d.  The 
latter  seems  to  bs  the  true  view.  It  is  the 
simplest ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  bo  hard  other- 
wiw  to  explain  the  use  of  the  verb  khvovIShv,  which 
ia  applied  both  to  particular  books  and  to  tha 
bookfl  collectivoly.  The  other  idea  would,  however, 
•Jm  be  readily  enggei^tetl  to  the  mind  by  thw 
associations  of  the  word  kotuiv.  And  accori3in;;ly 
we  find  Isidore  of  Peluaiura,  in  the  earlier  halt'of 
the  5th  cent.,  expressing'  himself  thus  :  'the  Ctinun 
of  the  truth,  I  mean  the  iJlTine  Scriptures '  [Ep. 
IH). 

It  will  be  perceived,  Iber.  that  no  essentially 
new  piiint  uf  view  was  impUed  la  the  use  of  the 
tLTiu  Canon  and  its  derivatives  in  connexion  with 
Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy 
that  thev  liepan  to  1>h  employed  at  a  time  when 
special  cftbrts  were  beinj,'  made  in  dilTerent  quarters 
to  remove  ambiguities  «-ith  res]>ect  to,  and  to 
codify,  the  contents  of  the  ScripLurca. 


For  further  illustrations  ol  Bomo  of  the  points 
here  touched  upon,  and  for  the  coni^i derations 
whieli  determined,  the  iiieliuiioii  or  exclusion  of 
particular  bt>oks,  or  groups  of  books,  the  reader 
itmst  consult  tilt  art.-i.  Ai'ociiVPHA,  UI.D  Testa- 
jitXT  Canun,  and  Niiw  Testament  Taxok. 

V.  H.  SrAXj-oN. 

CANOPY  {Kuwiuvttar,  from  fftii-w^  (Mt  2^-*),  gnat, 
mosquito).  —  Origiually  a  moaquito  •  net.  The 
ciuiopy  of  the  bed  of  Uolofemes,  'which  was  of 
purple,  and  gold,  and  emerald,  and  precious  stones 
luwuven,' wua  taken  EiyJudiLh  'from  the  pillars'as 
a  trophy,  and  given  by  her  '  for  a  gift  {^viiSiifiA) 
unto  the  I^rd^  (Jth  10«  13»«  16").  'Canopy' 
oi'curs  also  in  KV  at  Is  4*  'Over  ait  the  gloiy  snail 
be  spreml  a  canopy'  (AV  'defence'),  l^ie  Ucb.  is 
^^~,  which  here  only  has  the  sense  of  a  canopy  for 
protection  ;  olsewlierc  it  meons  a  bridegroom's  (Fa 
ia*l  or  a  bride's  ( Jl  ii")  chamber.    I''.  C.  I'uRxaa. 

CANTICLES.— See  So>-a  of  Songs. 

CAPER-BERRY  (nj\T(i  'abtwjdnak,  (ciirirapii,  Ec 
12*].  The  auiliority  of  the  LxX  and  of  some  of 
the  Rabbis  ia  in  iavour  of  the  tr.  'caper-berry' 
IIV.  instead  of  'desire'  A V.— This  is  the  fruit 
of  Cnpparit  spinoatt,  L.,  a  perennial  Khrub,  rooted 
in  thecleft«  of  rocks  and  walls,  with  straggling, 
more  or  less  pcnduloiit^,  hnin<ihes,  and  orbicular  to 
ovate  leaves,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  white 
(lowers  2  to  3  inches  bnwwl.  It  grows  in  all  the 
.Mediterranean  basin.  The  ri|>e  bcrrj-  is  oblong  to 
obovate-oblong,  nod  2  to  3^  inches  long.  Tho 
young  berries  have  a  pungent  flavour,  and  ar« 
pickhid  OA  a  condiment.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sin. 
desert  call  it  et-ds^f,  while  tho  peojile  of  Pal.  and 
Syria  know  it  by  the  niime  ktthar,  which  is  mani- 
fewtly  a  mwlificatioii  of  KiwrafHt.  Like  all  pun(reut 
plants,  it  is  stimulating  to  the  erotic  instinct.  The 
idea  of  those  who  tr.  CtbUfy6n<ih  'caper-berry'  is 
that  even  this  stimulant  »hall  fail  to  excite  desire. 
'thv  i>t-inL*ipal  Kabbi  uf  BeirQt  assures  me  that  the 
tr.  ot  .W  'desire*  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
.luwisli  commentatom.  In  either  case  the  object  is 
the  same,  that  i*,  to  express  the  decadence  of  the 
bodily  poM'ers  with  the  advance  of  years. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CAPERKAUM  (TK  Kantpfaoii^,  from  which  oar 
Fngli<th  word  is  taken  ;  but  Ka^apvaoiV.  supported 
by  11«I)Z,  etc.,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  represent* 
ing  the  original  cin:"ic2|. — This  city  is  metitioned 
only  in  the  Gonpels,  and  Herivea  all  its  interest 
from  association  with  tbe  life  of  Christ.  To  it 
Matthew  applies  Is  9'  (Mt  4*'*).  After  His 
rejection  at  Nazareth,  Christ  made  His  head- 
nuortcrs  in  C,  and  it  is  called  'his  own  city' 
|Mt  0'}.  Here  only  was  it  said  of  Him  *n  iv  ofnv 
/{Trii-— that  He  was  at  homt  (Mk  2'}.  IVter  and 
Andrew  of  B<;lhsaiila  {.To  1^]  hail  settled  in  C.  (Mk 
1*),  and  on  the  neighbouring  beach  they  first  heard 
and  followed  tho  Master  (Mk  l"),  Matthew 
(Mt  9").  or  l^vi  (Mk  2",  Lk  6*1,  was  here  called 
from  'the  pLicu  of  toll.'  Many  miracles  were 
wTought  hero  (Mk  1**).  The  following  are  specially 
mentionetl.  vir.  heaHug  centurion's  Servant  (Mt  8', 
Lk  7M;  nobleman's  sun  cured  by  a  word  from  Cana 
(Jn  4"! :  Simon  Peter's  motlierin-law  cured  of 
fever  (Mk  1");  paralytic  healed  (Mt  9*.  Mk  2>. 
Lk  5"):  unclean  spirit  cast  out  (Mk  1",  Lk  4»»). 
Here  the  lesson  of  humility  was  taught  from  a 
little  child  set  in  the  midst  (Mt  18»,  Mk  9»*»*). 
A  famous  discourse  iu  llie  synagoguo  is  rojiorted 
in  Jn  6.  Over  C,  highly  favounsf  but  unrejient- 
ant,  tbe  heai-y  woe  was  pronounced,  *  And  thou 
Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?— 
thou  shalt  go  down  to  Hades '(MtU",  Lk  Ht"  KV}. 

C,  invariably  called  r&\it,  'a  citj','  was  an 
important  position,    held    by  a    body    of    ftomnn 
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tniops  (Mt  8'  etc.).  It  was  also  «  customs-Btation 
(Mt  0*  etc.).  The  commander  of  the  noldicrs 
ttiuu}{ht  il  M-oii-h  while  to  ingratiate  liiinseif  witli 
ibe  people  by  building  them  a  syDacogne  (Lk  7^}. 
It  wua  ihu  te«i(leDce  of  a  distinguislim  oflicer  of 
the  king  (Jo  4*^}.  But  beyond  tho  faota  that  it 
wa«  on  the  seaahoru  (Mt  4^),  and  w&a  in  or  noax 
the  plain  of  (It^nnesaret  (Ju  ti"*'' ;  see  alao  Mk 
G*',  Bit  14"),  there  is  nuUiiug  in  tlie  NT  to  indi- 
cate the  site.  Twice  mentioned  )ty  ilo»e[ibu»  ( I^i/rt, 
72,  BJ  II.  X.  8),  neither  paaaage  is  decUive. 
Tradition  wavers  between  two  sites,  and  a  warm 
controversy  has  lonx  raged  over  the  (lueation. 

The  claims  of  'Ain  em-ifadounpfrah,  '  the  round 
foantaiu,'  a  largi:  is|jriii({  on  the  N.  ed^e  of  Gl'u- 
uesaret,  may  be  dismissed.  There  is  nothiuK 
nesLT  it  to  indicate  the  iiitu  of  a  i^reut  city  ;  and  it 
waters  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plain. 

The  two  serious  rivals  nrc  Khun  Minijeh,  at  tiie 
N.E.  comer  of  the  plain,  and  Tell  Ilutn,  on  tlie 
shore,  fully  2  miles  nearer  Jordan.  The  oaHe  for 
J'eli  J^um  rests  chietly  ui»on  the  name,  the  siws 
of  the  ruins,  their  position  on  the  eastward  road, 
and  the  testimony  of  certain  trnvellera.  It  is 
RUg^eftled  that  ihV  Arab.  'Jell  took  the  place  of 
(?a|ilmr  vheii  the  city  became  niinoas,  na  falliof: 
from  Nahum.  This  is  an  altnunt  iuipORsible  deriva- 
tion. A  Jewish  Kubbi,  T'ini:hiiin,  is  said  to  be 
buried  here.  The  derivation  from  hia  name  is 
both  easy  and  natural.  An  alternative  derivation 
isaiuigeated  from  the  Ileb,  on i^* brown'  or  'fire- 
blackened,'  of  which  Arob.  ^Hm  ia  an  exact  trans- 
literation. Then  3'cii  ^iJm=*tbo  black  mound,' 
truly  descriptive  of  the  ruins,  could  only  date  from 
a  time  subsequent  to  the  destruution  of  the  eity. 
Along  this  road  only  the  oaatern  trathc  would  psa^. 
The  nortHeru  caravans  never  eamo  this  way. 
Jerome, Theodorus  (53^  A.D.),  An t^uinua  Martyr  (T), 
A.P.  6W,  and  John  of  AVtirtzburj;  (IKKi),  may  be 
takt^n  an  favouring  TeU  fjiim.  JosephuM,  hurt,  on 
the  JoiJan,  wai4  carried  to  C;  but  thift  was  not 
necessarily  the  neare.it  town.  Ue  waa  evidently 
anxioua  to  reauh  his  headquarters  at  Tarichea 
( Vita,  72),  It  is  murh  agairiKt  Tell  Hum  that 
there  is  no  fountain  there  ;  and  nothing  like  tliat 
described  by  JoM^f'bus  within  alwut  a  couple  uf 
miles. 

On  Uic  other  hand,  there  are  many  coneideruttona 
in  favour  of  KhAn  Minytk.  Gennesaret  was  a 
well-defined  district,  generally  allowed  to  corre- 
spond with  d  Ohuvmr,  'the  little  Gh6r,'  lying 
along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  itea  (see  Jon.  BJ  Hi. 
X.  8).  The  diAciples  started  from  tjie  other  side  to 
go  to  C.  (Jn  6").  The  waters  bein^  stilled,  thuy 
were  straightway  'at  IIib  laml  wliither  they  were 
going'  (li.  v.^').  Matthew  (14")  says  'thev  came 
to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret'  (So  also  Mk  6".) 
Those  who  Sought  Jesus  in  the  morning  found 
Him  at  C.  (Jn  P*),  and  He  addressed  them  in 
the  synagogue.  C.  waji  thus  either  io  or  dose 
to  Gennesaret.  This  coadition  is  met  by  Khan 
^inyrA;  not  at  all  by  Tell  litim.  lie  mains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  in  the  plain  betweea  Kfuin 
-Mintfeh  and  the  sea ;  also  on  the  adjoining  TeU 
'Areimth,  where  prnbubly  a  large  cimrch  onee 
itood.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
rooda  whieh  must  always  have  united  behind  2Wf 
'Areimeh,  that  to  Kn-itward  along  the  shore,  and 
tliat  to  the  niirLh  \>y  KhAn  Jubb  Vu^i/,  it  occupied 
a  position  of  limL  imiiortanee  in  the  district.  All 
the  traffic  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  passed 
through  the  hands  of  its  customit  otiicers.  The 
spring  of  which  Josephua  speaks  [BJ  II,  x,  8)  ma;,- 
not  have  been  actually  in  the  plain.  Certainly  it 
waa  not  'Ain  ei-Tinfh.  At  t(-Tabigha  (Hopta- 
pegon!),  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  beyond  T<U 
Ar*imeh,  rise  iereral  spring,  one  of  great  volume, 
the  largest  fountain  in  Galilee.    An  old  aqueduct 


led  the  water  across  the  vale,  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  ruck-cut  channel,  and  into  the  plain  at 
^fwl/(h  sutfiiiently  IukIi  tu  wat^-r  a  lar^^c  area. 
Historical  evidence  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Khan  M\nyeh.  AntuniuuH  Martyr  (OtH))  is  claimed 
ou  both  siJes:  but  the  tatter  site  is  suptK>rted  by 
Arculfus,  end  of  7th  cent.  ;  St.  Willibatd,  middJe 
of  8th  cent. ;  EugeMtpniis,  middle  of  12tli  cent, ; 
BrooardiiVB,  end  of  13th  cent, ;  Qaarcsimus,  IlKW, 
who  MiyK  that  a  ruin,  called  in  Arab.  Alinith,  ia 
the  site  of  Capcmaiira. 

The  absence  of  any  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
name  ia  a  ditticulty  with  Hume.  But  from  the  Talm. 
we  learn  that  C.  waa,  fur  Uia  Jmws,  ajisociated 
with  the  Minim,  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated the  ChriKtiaiis,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
city.  The  i/iitd  of  the  Talm.,  'the  simiera,*  are 
the  sons  of  Capliar  Nnhum,  and  agiuu  these  are 
identified  with  the  Minim.  Among  the  Jews, 
C.  was  the  city  of  Menni  down  to  the  l4th  cent. 
The  name  given  to  the  inliabitants  is  probably 
preserved  in  Khdn  Mini/rh.  The  balance  «( 
evidence  is  at  present  greatly  in  favour  of  tliis 
site.  W.  EwiNO. 

CAPH  or  KAPH  (3).— Eleventh  letter  of  Hcb. 
alphabet,  and  aa  xuch  used  in  the  110th  IVulni  to 
deHtguate  the  11th  part,  each  verse  of  wliicb  begins 

with  thU  letter. 

CAPHARSALAMA  {Xa^^aXaM),  1   Mac  7".- 
Apparcntly  near  Jems.     Kcfr  Sitw^n,  the  village  of 
Siloam,  is  possibly  intended.   SWP^  vol.  iii.  sh.  xrii. 

CAPHIRA  (A  Ktt^/xf,  B  lUtpd),  \  E-s  5'».— A  town 
of  llenj,,  inliabitante  of  which  returned  with  Zerub. 
In  Err  2=*  CllKl-HlHAll  ^r^i-^,  B  Ko^fva.  A  -t-) ;  of. 
Neh  7".    See  CUEPHJRAH, 

CAPHTOR  {iiflCJ,  0^3,  Xa<tt6afK€lfi,  Caphtarim). 
— The  Caphtorim  were  geographically  connected 
with  Egypt  mxiordiiig  to  Gn  IQ*' ;  and  in  Dt 
2**  we  read ;  '  The  Avvim,  which  dwelt  in  villages 
as  far  aa  Gaza,  the  CaphtH;>rim,  which  came  fnrth 
out  of  (]^phtar,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead,'  Here  the  Caphtorim  are  identiliefl  with 
tlie  PlulistinyR,  who  are  stated  to  have  come  from 
Caohtor  in  Am  9'  and  Jor  47*  (where  Caplitor  is 
called  an  'isle'  or  ' coostland '],  Consequently  in 
Gn  10^*  the  words,  '  whence  went  forth  the  I'hilia- 
tincs,'  must  be  out  of  place,  and  should  follow 
Caphti^rlm  in»t4iad  of  Ca.sluli)ni.  (^aphlor  ha.4  be4>n 
identified  with  both  Cyprus  and  Crett^.hui  the  nanit^s 
do  not  agree.  Bber«  {^gtfpUn  vnd  dit  Biuhtr 
JfoKt,  lw8)' proiKised  to  aee  in  Caphtor  nu  £;q'p. 
compound  Kaft-ur,  'Greater  Kaft  or  ' Plicemoia,* 
and  ma<le  it  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  which  was 
thickly  covered  with  Phcenictan  coloniea.  But  this 
tlieory  has  been  overthrown  by  the  excavation  of 
tlio  temple  of  Kom  Ombo  in  Tpper  Egypt  in  181)2. 
On  UiB  wall  of  the  south  external  cirridor  ia  a 
series  of  cartouches  containing  the  naiueM  of  the 
conntries  sujtposed  to  liave  been  conquered  by 
I'toleiny  Autetea  and  collected  from  older  monu- 
ments of  variimK  ages.  Among  the  luinips  are  those 
of  Kaptar  (Caphtor)  and  Ka*luhet  (Caalnhim),  each 
with  the  determinative  of  *  countrv  '  attached  to  it. 
Kuptar  end^  the  first  line,  and  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  names  of  Per»ia,  Suhu,  Habyloii,  and 
Fontua,  while  Kaaluhet  (followed  by  Zour)  is  the 
fifth  name  of  the  second  line,  which  bi-ginii  witli 
the  inhabilanta  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
northern  Syria.  The  names,  however,  have  prob- 
ably been  registered  at  haphazard,  po  tliat  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  order. 

The  Philistines eeem  to  have  entered  I'aJestine  in 
the  course  of  the  great  invasion  of  E|jj'pt  by  the 
northern  nations  in  the  eighth  year  of  itamses  m. 
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Prof.  PriUek  combines  tliis  fact  with  the  etftteraent 
of  Justin,  thnt  in  B.O.  12iAI  a  kin^  of  AKhkelon 
Hlormcd  Sidon,  anJ  that  tho  fugitivo  Sidonianit 
founded  Tyre.  The  dntes  would  agree  very  well. 
At  any  rate,  the  I'ulista  or  Philistmes  arc  closely 
associated  with  the  Zakkal  (TeukrianaT)  in  the 
attack  oil  Kgj  |»l  in  the  time  of  Kaiiisei*  iir.,  whcrooA 
the  lat!<>r  a]*i>t<:Lr  alune  in  an  earlinr  attack  in  the 
time  of  Merenjitiih. 

From  1  S  30'\  Ezk  25",  Zepli  2».  we  iimy 
gather  that  tho  Philistines  were  also  known  a^ 
tiio  ChcretUites  or  Cretans,  as  the  Sept  tran* 
»cribe.i  tho  uaine.  In  this  cose  Caphtor  moAt  be 
idcntiiicd  with  Crete,  or  at  all  eventa  with  some 
dij*Lrict  in  that  island.  Recent  discoveries  Imvo 
shown  that  ('rote  wna  a  centre  of  culture  in  the 
nreliiKtoric  ago  of  the  eftHtem  MeiUterninean,  and 
Mr.  A.  Kvanti  lia.<^  painted  out  that  it  [KissetiKed  a 
peculiar  sy!§t«ni  of  pictorial  writing  (ftee  hia  article 
on  '  Primitive  Pictfigrnpha '  in  the  Journal  of 
Htltcttic  Studies,  xiv.  18W>.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

CAPPADOCIA  fKarraJOK^a),  a  large  country  In 
the  K.  of  Akiii  Minor,  wiis  formed  into  a  Hoiti. 
province  hy  TiljertuH  in  a.d.  IT,  on  the  death  uf 
king  Archelau.H.  It  w»«  iidininistered  by  %  jrnt- 
curator,  uent  out  by  the  rei^^^ning  rinperor ;  and  it 
was  treated  as  an  nnimnortant  outlying  diRtrict. 
In  A.L».  7",  however,  Vespasian  nnitt'd  it  with 
Armenia  Minor  as  ono  of  the  great  frontier  pni- 
vincea  of  the  empire,  plncing  it  iiinier  the  rule  of  a 
Itgatvs  Aufftisti  pi-o  pratorc,  who  was  selicctcd  by 
tbs  emperor  from  among  tlie  ex^consuls  ;  and  he 
Btatloned  a  legion  (Xff.  Fulmirmtu)  at  MKlitene  a.s 
carrison  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  EuphmleM 
Rne.  At  thii  period  a  great  territory,  niletl  by 
Antiochns  EpiphanoH  ofCommagene,  lying  be- 
tween the  provinces  Cilicia  and  Cappodocia,  and 
including  part  of  Lycaonia,  was  incorporated  in 
C,  ;  ana  under  mieceeding  emijcnirs,  especially 
Trajan,  the  »izo  and  importance  of  the  proviTi<;e 
were  greatly  increased,  and  inoro  troopa  were 
stationed  in  it.  The  commercial  capital  of  the 
province  wa«  CsDtiareia  -  Eusclwia  -  ^inznka  ;  the 
military  centres  were  Molitcne  and  (after  Trajan) 
8atala.  Between  abouC  A.D.  70  and  100,  both 
Galatia  and  C.  were  placed  under  o^ne  got'er- 
nor.  Jews  in  C.  are  montionc<l  in  Ac  2*,  and 
implied  in  Fhilo,  Lf.g.  ad  Gninvi,  i  3(t  (Along,  it. 
687)  :  a  letter  in  their  favour  from  the  Hom.  Senate 
to  AriaratboH.  king  of  C,  about  li.c.  Ilt1>.  in  men- 
tioned 1  Mac  15^:  in  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ  and 
later,  a  great  JewiBh  population  in  Cic^arein  in 
atludcd  to  in  the  Talmud.  The  easy  road  from 
Tarsua  through  the  Cilician  Ctates  tempted  them 
oriwardu  towards  the  N.,  to  lake  advantage  of  tbe 
lucrative  trade  between  Central  .Asia  and  the 
Black  Sea  harhounf,  exp.  Aminus  :  thu  mad  pasned 
through  C.  and  Pontiis  {Ac  18-).  Thi«  trading 
connexion  led  to  the  early  extension  of  Christianity 
over  both  coniilrieB  (1  P  I'J. 

S»-a74;Ril     .  ,     .. _. 

BiMt.  Qtm.  rj<  Awi<\  Mimt,  np.  »7-419,  MO-SM.  A\9\..  and  tho 
m^iln  si.  J'aiU  the  7'niv.  (or  provind&l  divisions ;  ypuhAUcr, 
04ig.  <iu  Taltnud  ;  Th.  Ueimich,  A'uMitrn.  dn  Soia  d»  Capp. 

W.  M.  RAStSAY. 

CAPTAIM.— I.  Is  THE  Old  Tkstamknt.— The 
AV  translates  no  (ewer  than  13  different  Heb. 
words  by  '  captain.'  and  many  of  these  words  have 
other  renderings  aa  well.  The  RV  has  scarcely 
introduced  mticii  greater  confistency.  (1)  V,  often 
trannlati-d  'prince,'  used  especially  of  'captains  of 
thou^mU'  lx^"*/>X'^)>  etc.,  and  oi  the  'rnptain  of 
the  host'  {Ap)(urTf^njyot).  For  the  *c.iptain  of  tho 
host  of  the  LOHD*  (Jos  5"*"'),  and  for  'Michael 
your  prince'  (also  Tp  l>n  l(F  et*\),  see  under  Gou 
and  AKGEL.    (2)  r^i,  the  foremost  otticer,  used  of 


lATTRR.— Mamiisnlt.  R^mUt^  Sta^n*rKvltUMg>  L  PP- 
l;  RillT,  Kli'indtifn.l.  m.  2aS-S38.  il.  S30-273  ;  ItJuiuiir. 


the  king  (1  S  9'" — KV  prince  or  leader,  LXXdpx"*'); 
the  itamc  Heb.  word  is  u8o<t  aliu>  of  the  '  leader  of 
itie  houi^e  of  Aaron'  (I  Ch  12"),  and  of  the  'rulers 
of  tho  honwj  of  God"  (2  Ch  35'etc.}.  See  below. 
(3)  sit\  literally  fwt/i,  Nu  14*  etc,  LXX  dpxyy6t. 
ii)  it'lyj,  literally  lifted  up,  Nu  2*  etc.,  RV  prince, 
LXX  d^wi-.  (A)  \rti},  liternlly  oneirAo  decidta,  Jg  U* 
etc.,  KV  chief  (except  L»n  11"),  LXX  4/>x,n^  « 
)Jyot''M»*o».  (0)  "ip?!?,  HV  marshal,  dor  51'',  Nob  3". 
(7)  •■'"9.  usually  of  the  governor  of  a  territory,  2  K 
18**.  Hog  i'  etc.  (8)  3-!  =  0).  only  in  later  Heb.,  f.ij. 
2  K  25».  (91  "^rs,  boal,  '  moater.'  Jer  37".  captain 
of  tho  ward.  ( 10)  i*-^p  Ex  W.  2  K  9*  etc.,  probably 
knight  or  efiuerry,  L3CX  Tp*ffTdTTii.  The  other  three 
worda  are  (in  AV)  mistrantilaUMl  eaptjtin,  2  K 11*-  "» 
Jer  13",  Kzk  21*"  (-^f,  '■^\iv,  13,  respcL-tively). 

II.  Captain  represents  three  words  in  the  NT 
(I)  ■x,iKia.px'» — iised  vaguely  of  a  military  oHicer, 
and  technically  aa  tlie  eqaivalunt  of  the  Roman 
•praefectaa'  or  'tribunu.*  militum.*  One  snih 
onicer  wm  regularly  in  charge  of  the  Roman  garri- 
son  at  .IpRiwilecn,  which  probably  conslsteaof  a 
cohort  of  auxiliaries,  al)Out  ItXX)  nien  in  all.  The 
commander  would  Ih:^  a  Ilomnn  ritizcii  (Ac  22^},  tliu 
Hildiers  provincials  (nut  Jew^,  but  nmny  of  tiiem 
Samaritans),  who  would  receive  the  franchise  on 
discharge.  Whether  the  word  has  the  technical  or 
the  vaguer  sense  in  Jn  IS*'^  is  not  clear.  (2)  orpa- 
TJTT^— used  in  Lk  22*-"  and  Ao  4'  5»*-'«  of  the 
captain  of  the  Temple,  together  with  his  chief 
fiuoordinatcs,  who  arc  porhatis  the  same  as  the 
three  '  keepers  of  tho  threshohl'  (2  K  2o^,  Jer  M*. 
and  see  JoHepliuH,  Ant.  X.  viii.  5).  This  captain 
jTj),  aeo  (2)  above)  is  mentioneJ  Jer  GtJ'  (LXX 
irtoi'tuvtii)  and  Neh  li",  and  is  ualled  in  2  Mac  3* 
wpoffTdrttt  ToC  UpoD,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  v'u  2, 
etc.)  »TparTj7ij.  Probably  he  and  his  chief  snb- 
ordinntes  are  indicat^^d  by  the  term  *  rulers'  in 
Kzr  9"  and  often  in  Neh  [-'JJ?,  1/XX  arpanryol  or 
iffxarrtt) :  see  Schiirer,  UJI'  u.  i.  258.  The  captalu 
wew  at  least  a  Lovite,  and  commanded  a  small 
body  of  police,  probably  themselves  prieeta ;  and 
he  Lad  the  duty  of  keeping  order  in  the  Temple, 
and  watching  there  by  night.  (3)  ipxrY^t—Hti  2'*' 
— probably  to  be  understood  rather  as  author  and 
beginner  than  as  commander  in  a  fight  (cf.  Ac  3*^ 
5",  He  12-). 

The  captain  of  the  gumrd  (rrpaTortSdpxv^,  Ac  28" 
TR  and  AV)  would,  perluifis,  bo  the  'jjrinceps 
cnsntrurum  peregrinonim ' ;  it  wonid  hardly  mean 
the  *pnefectns  pnctorio.'  whose  title  is  never  so 
rendered  in  Greek.  UuC  the  sentence  is  omittod 
by  RV  following  the  best  anthorities :  it  is,  how- 
ever, on  aueieut  *  \V«'Btern  reiuling,'  and  possibly 
records  a  real  tradition.  (See  MoniiiiBe]i  in 
Sitsunqsh.  d.  kfjt.  preiisjr.  Akad.  d.  Wijisejtsch.,  phil.. 
hUt.  Clause,  1895,  p.  4!)5,  and  art.  PR.f:TO|{lt'M.} 

W.  O.  BtTREOwa. 

CAPTIYITT.— See  Israel. 

CARABASION  (B  Kapa^<ruiip,  A  -mtip),  1  Ks  S^, 
— A  corrupt  name  of  one  of  those  wlio  put  away 
tlieir  'strange'  wives.  It  seems  to  corre»iiond  to 
MKnKMirrn  in  Ei:r  10>*.  Tho  coujoeturo  that  it 
^lOuld  be  Tetul  tal  'Pafiavniy  is  not  supjiortod  (as  is 
stated  in  Speaker's  Cornm.)  by  the  Vat.  text. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
CARAVAN,  not  used  in  AV.  is  given  by  RV  in  Job 
6"-"  (jI-'t:?  rat.)  for  AV  'paths,'  Hrooim*;  in  Is  21" 
(ptep.  of  njf^)  for  AV  '  travelling  com{tanic8';  and 
in  Kzk  27*  *  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  cara* 
vans  for  thy  merchandise,'  for  AV  'The  ships  of 
Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,'  taking 
nny  from  to  to  travel  (after  Geson.)not  i-c*  to  stuff. 
But  Da^idHon  doubts  :  *  The  camel  bus  bvcn  called 
the  ship  of  the  destcrt,  but  conversely  to  caJ]  im 
east-inuiaman  a  caravan  is  too  hrilliiuit  for  the 
prophet.'    See  his  note.     In  older  Kng.,  Iiowover, 
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the  word  migbt  have  been  a[>|>licalilc  vittiont 
crediting  KzcKicI  with  the  bntltant  metaphor, 
since  '  cnrnvan  '  waa  used  from  thu  buy.  of  the  17th 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  for  a  fleet  of  ships, 
aa  Fuller,  Cotn.  on  Itvth  (16&1):  'A  caravan  .  .  . 
•ailing  in  tho  vast  ocoon.'  J.  HASnXGfi. 

CARBUNCLE.— See  Stokes,  Pbeciods. 

CARCA3  (r7l3,  T^ai  1"),  one  of  llie  sftvpn  ciinnchs 
OTchambvrtainHof  kinc  AhaAUunis.  An  ctymoli>p7 
sttccested  is  the  Per»iRn  kntyag,  'vtilttiru.'  Tha 
LXX  gives  a  dUTereut  najiie. 

CARCASE  (tlie  spelling  has  been  indiOerently 
careaac  or  carcass  throughout,  though  dictionaries 
have  (pren  cnrcasx  alunc,  or  bv  prcfcront-c  since 
.Tohnm>n)  is  used  now  only  of  tfio  dcnd  body  of  a 
beast,  or  conteniptuoiialy  of  a  human  Ix^ing,  but 
was  formerly  u««il  frwiy  of  «ithor.  Tho  Hek 
words  ore  variouB :  {I)  rf\i  givtx/tjah  (use<i  of  living 
body  niso)  is  so  tr.  only  Jj^  M*'  of  (lie  c.  or 
Samson's  lion  (KV  'body'),  which  is  also  (M*) 
called  (2)  n^f?  mnpptUth  (fr.  Ssj  to  fall,  as  mwita. 
it.  wtwTtuf,  cftdnvcr  fr.  rmieve),  which  hoa  this 
meaning  onlv  itero  :  oUewhere  •  fall '  Pr  29'*.  Ezk 
»Oi».u  3ii«  3.V1.  or  'ruin'  Krk  27"31»rilll.  (3) 
"H^ptger  :  nod  (4)  n^;j  «rf6A//(iA  are  often  tr.  'car- 
case.' Both  are  aim  applied  to  the  trunk  of  an 
idol,  ft^-fier  Lv  yo** '  I  will  cast  your  carcases  upon 
the  c.arcftseH  of  your  idola';  lUbhilah  Jer  16'* 
'  tlioy  have  lilled  mine  inheritaneo  with  the  carcases 
of  tl'ieir  del<.>st.ihlo  tiling's.*  Both  words  are  osed 
in  Heb.  of  dead  iKxiiuti  only,  so  that  the  tr.  *dead 
carcase 'of  Dt  14",  Ezk  6*,  is  as  needless  for  the 
Heb.  as  in  the  Eng.;  RV  omits  *  dead.' 

In  Bel*'  'in  the  don  there  were  ntven  lions,  and 
they  had  eivcn  them  every  day  two  can-jiMca  and 
two  sheep  («>  II V.  AVm  '"»lave«,'  Gr.  ailtftara,  lit. 
•  bodips,'  used  of '  scn-ants.'  i.e.  slaves,  To  lO-'). 

In  NT  'carcase'  ot;cursMt24*'  '  wheresoever tlte 
D.  is.  there  will  the  eagles  he  gathered  together' 
{tt^Ho.,  as  in  Wis  4"*) ;  and  He  3"  '  whose  cArcaswt 
fell  in  the  wilderness'  («wXov,  lit.  *  limbs,'  the  LXX 
tr.  of  1J5  in  Su  H""-  **  where  the  language  is  nearly 
identical).  J.  Uastinos. 

CARCHEMISH  (i^Tns ;  omitted  in  the  I.XX 
at  2  Ch  35".  bat  at  Jer  28  [Hcb  40f  Xap^iii  [Q. 
Ka/Jxaw»<Jt] ;  Vulg.  CAarvaoiM).  There  have  been 
various  conjectures  as  to  Lbe  site  of  this  city, 
which  wa-*  (imilly  correctly  Ificated  by  Metwrs. 
Skene  and  Geo.  Suutli,  by  nit^anH  of  Uie  Aiimyrian 
inscriptions.  Carchcmish  is  at  prcaent  represoDtcd 
by  the  mounda  of  JerablA?  (iSiiiiLh,  YamDoIooa)  or 
Hierapolis,  on  tho  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
dewril'ed  by  .Smith  oa  a  prand  site,  niLh  vast  walls 
and  palaoc-nmaiids  SOU)  ft.  round,  and  containiu);; 
numerous  sculptures  and  mouoHlhs  with  im>«--ri|i- 
tions,  niaoy  of  which  are  now  in  the  HriliHh 
Muxeum.  Poeooke  says  that  the  miuH  are  rect- 
nn^lar,  and  measure  \  mile  Ion;;  by  ^  mile  n-ide. 
The  mnund.1  lie  between  Birejik  and  the  junction 
of  the  Sajur  and  tho  Knphrat^.  Carchemiith.  the 
chief  city  of  the  Uittitcfl,  was  called  Karkamis  by 
the  Ilahy Ionian!!,  Gnrpamis  and  Kargamis  by  the 
AjwjTian-**,  and  i£ankttnmH*)fia  or  Karakamityi  by 
the  Ktiyptiiiiis,  and  tho  city  vt&A  knuu  n — perlia^M 
rcnownt'd — a.i  a  trading  ccntrrj  as  early  as  the  3rd 
millennium  D.a*  Amen -em- he  Iw,  one  of  the  ca{>- 
tainsof  TahntmesiU.  {c.h.C.  ltK<0).  refers  to  his  cnm- 
|>ai;ni  against  the  people  of  tarilfamai(?)i"a,  where 
he  took  prisoners  ;t  and  about  B.C.  PJ"JO  Tigluth- 
ptleser  I.  oi  Assrria  plundered  *  the  land  of  the 
neigbboarhood  of  Suhi  as  far  aa  Carchemisb  [Kar- 

*  Before  ib»  n\aa  of  the  Bab.  kinit  Amml-mdoffa,  e.  SIW  ro. 
f  W.  Max  Mullcr,  /!«■>»  wrui  Eurwm  n«cA  atfiU*f4teAm 
DmkmMlmi,  Uipxiir.  lei^- 
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gnmis)  of  the  land  of  ijatte  (Kliota  or  liit)  in  a 
single  day.'  There  is  no  re<x>rd,  however,  thai 
tho  fortress  was  taken  on  this  occasion.  Tho 
ruler  of  Carchcmish  about  B.C.  680  was  Sangara, 
who  paid  a  large  amount  of  tribute,  chietfy  in 
manufactured  things,  such  as  furniture  and  woven 
ituft's,  also  metal,  to  Assur-nn^lr-pal,  king  of 
Assyria.  Sangara  afterwords  came  into  conllicc 
with  ShalmancH^r  ii.,  son  of  Assur-Dafir-pal, 
about  it.c.  K5.t,  and  tlie  Assyrian  king  says  that 
ho  captured  Sangara'a  cities,  receiving  from  the 
tatt«r,  when  he  Riihniiit«d,  2  talents  of  gold,  70 
Uileuts  of  silver,  30  taleuts  of  cupper,  100  talents 
of  iron,  24  talents  of  puqde  clotn,  5U0  weapons, 
his  daughter  with  a  dowry,  100  daneUterB  01  the 
great  men  of  the  place,  50u  oxen,  and  50U0  ahoep, 
and  fixed  aa  hL?  lycailv)  tribute  1  munch  of  gold, 
1  talent  of  silver,  and  2  talents  of  purple  cJoth, 
one  payment  of  which  is  duly  recorded  as  having 
taken  place.  The  large  amount  of  the  war  in- 
demnity and  the  tribute  tentify  to  tlie  prosperity 
and  commercial  initiortanco  r>f  tho  city.  On  the 
hronxe  gates  fonnd  by  U.  Ra^sam  at  Balawat 
the  reception  of  tribute  by  t^hatmnncRcr  11.  is 
twice  represented,  and  in  each  case  a  picture  in 
relief  of  the  fortress  is  Kiven.  The  dly  was  finally 
taken  by  Sargon  of  Asic\-ria  in  n.c.  717.  when 
Pisiii  or  Pisiris,  its  ln.<^t  king,  was  ma<le  prisoner. 
From  this  time  it  formed  part  of  the  Aesjrrian 
empire,  and  waa  administered  by  an  Assyrian 
governor.*  Its  importance  as  a  trading  centre 
continued  under  its  new  rulers,  the  'laaneh  oi 
Coi'chcmish'  being  one  of  the  standard  weight.^  in 
use  nt  Mlncvch.  Later  notices  of  tho  citv  occnr 
in  the  Bible  it-sclf,  when  Pharaoli-Necho  (Tefeatvd 
Joaiah  in  the  h&ttio  in  which  the  Jewish  king  lost 
his  life  (2  Ch  35^),  and  was  hiiuself  defeatwl  by 
Ncbuclmdi-ozzar,  four  years  laI(!r(B.c.  liuS).  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  (.Jer  4tr-),  in  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Western  Aai»u  The  patron 
deity  of  the  city  waa  the  Asiatic  go<hless  wor- 
shipped under  thu  name  of  Atargnti.s,  nhijse  wnr> 
ship,  when  the  city  fell  into  dcray,  was  transferred 
to  the  city  now  represented  by  Menibij,  which 
iKcame  the  new  Hic^n^K>!i^t,  and  continned  in  ex- 
istence after  the  old  city  of  Carchemisb  was  de- 
serted.   Hie  meaning  of  the  name  ia  unknon-n. 

T.  G.  PlNO'lIES. 

CARE.— The  proper  meaning  of  this  word,  and 
of  oU  its  compounds  (of  which  there  oocor  in  AV 
carefulncas,'     '  careleiw,' 


'  careful,'    '  carefully,'     ' 
'  carolexflty ')  is  trouble  t 


very  early  i>erJod  it  was  confounded  with  I.nt. 
euro  (witti  wliich  it  hjis  no  connexion,  being  a 
purely  Teutonic  word),  and  the  meaning  of  cura, 
viz.  attention  to  something  or  somebody,  became 
attached  to  it.  This  all'ected  even  the  original 
word,  so  that  care  in  the  sense  of  sorrow  became 
ansAaty,  as  if  dao  to  over-attention  ;  wbili?  the 
compounds  ha%*e  now  actually  dropped  their  original 
mtiiiuing,  aud  adopted  that  of  eura  wholly.  But 
throughout  the  lustory  of  the  word,  and  esp.  in 
AV,  we  can  trace  tho  two  senses  side  by  side. 

1.  Care  is  both  subst.  and  verb.  Aa  subet.  (1) 
Anxieiy  (Gr.  tt4fKftmx\i  Mt  13==",  'tho  care  of  this 
world,  and  the  deceit  fain  ess  of  riches,  choke  tlie 
word';  soMk  4'»,  l.k  8'*2I»*  'cares  of  this  life.' 
2  Co  11»  'the  care  of  all  the  t-burcbBs'  (RV 
'  anxiety  for'},  1  P  iT  '  Casting  all  your  care  ujwn 
him'  (ItV  'anxiety'),  1  Mac  tf"*  my  heart  faifeth 
for  very  care.'  In  OT,  IS  10^  'thy  father  hiith 
left  the  care  of  the  assea  (».«.  concern  about, 
■"*37,  lit.  "tbe7n/i/(<!r«of  the  oases**),  and  sorrowetli 
for  you,'  Ezk  4"  *  they  almll  cat  bread  by  weight, 
and  with  care '  (nju^,  RV  •  carefulness ').  (9J 
Attention  (esp.  tamest  attention,  the  onginid 
meaning  of  tha  word  in  turn  afTecting  this 
*Th«  tuuntot  tho  (fOTcrnor  in  acODlor  lMwM&£]-«muf4iiL 
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borrowed  meaniniE: ;  Gr.  fwoviri) :  2  Co  7^  '  our 
caro  for  yuu  in  the  !ti}:lit  of  God'  {KV  *  oa.ru  est 
care,'  as  S**  AV,  ItV) ;  I'h  4'"  *  your  care  for  me  * 
(r6  ^vortlr,  UV  '  tliouglit  for  me')  Wis  6'^  7* 
l^parrli).  As  verb  (1)  Anxitttf  or  eoneern  (Gr. 
(M/x^ti-diii) ;  1  Co  7*^  ■"•  **  *  Bnt  1  would  have  yon  with- 
out carefulness.  Ho  that  is  nnmarried  earctti  for 
the  thiosrs  that  belong  to  the  LotiI,  bow  he  may 
ploaao  the  Lord :  but  he  that  is  lunrricd  caretu 
lor  the  things  that  are  of  th«  world,  haw  Lc  may 

F lease  his  wife'  (KV  '  is  eareftU  for  ') ;  12^,  I'h  2*. 
Q  OT,  2  S  IS*  •  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care 
for  U8,  neitiier  ii  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for 
UM'(Heb.  :^c*].  (2)  AUentwn  :  Dt  H"  'a  land 
width   the  Lord  tliy  God  careth   for  [vn,  RVin 

*  Beeketh  after'),  Uie  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are 
always  upon  it' :  I's  H2*  'no  man  cwfA  for  my 
eoul/  'Wlien  tlte  expression  ia  cart  /ur,  the  dis- 
linctioD  is  not  always  obvious,  Hince  it  is  ttic person 
that  is  alliums  about  who  will  (^vo  attention  to ; 
but  in  tlie  foil.  i*assngea  (where  the  Gr.  is  ^\r<.] 
the  meaning  is  always  anxiety  or  concern;  Mt 
22«  Mk  12'*,  Jn  lO'*  *  be  is  an  biielmg,  and  careth 
not  for  tiie  sheep,'  12*  '  not  that  be  cured  for  the 
poor/  Ac  18^'  'GaJIio  cared  for  Dooe  of  these 
tiiingB,'  1  Co  "*",  1  P  5'  '  Ho  careth  for  you.'  On 
the  other  bnnd,  to  take  care  of  (^iMfX/o/uci)  mast 
1*0  '  to  give  attention  to,'  Lk  10** '  he  brought  him 
to  an  inn  and  touk  caio  of  him,'  10**,  1  Ti  3'  '  if  a 
ninn  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall 
be  take  care  ui  the  church  of  God?'  Hence  1  Co 
O'AV.  '  Doth  God  take  care  for  o.xen?'(MA«)  is 
a  serious  mistranslation.  God  does  take  care  for 
oxen,  as  for  ail  living  creatures,  but  it  is  onlv  for 
man  that  He  may  be  said  to  have  concern  (RV  *  la 
it  for  the  oxen  tliat  God  caretb !'). 

Careful.—!.  Anxi»rts.  Lk  10"  'Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  c  and  troubled  about  many  tl)ii)(;s '  [fittH- 
firft  RV  *  thou  art  anxious '),  Pb  4*  '  H«  uaretul 
for  nothing'  Ifif^Stv  fitpt/indre,  RV  '  In  nothing  be 
anxious').  In  OT,  Jor  !"■ '  ho  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters  .  .  .  and  shall  not  be  c.  in 
the  year  of  drought'  {vp}) ;  Iln  3"  '  O  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  are  not  c.  to  answer  thee  in  tbi« 
matter'  (npg,  KV  'we  have  no  need,'  RVm  as 
AV).    Of.  SUaks.  TU.  Ami.  iv.  iv.  84— 

'  The  Uffle  ■uffiira  ]lu.l«  birds  t-o  lirij:, 
And  1b  Dol  ouvful  vrbat  thcj-  invftn  thereby. 
In  Apocr.,  Bar  3"  *They  .  .  .  wore  so  c.'  {/^eptp-i^wr- 
T(t) ;  to  which  RV  adds  2  Ea  S?"  *Be  not  c.  over 
mnch,'  an  expression  wliich  brings  out  the  ditl'er- 
ence  between  careful  =  anxious,  and  careful  = 
attentive  or  paiuGtakin"  ;  in  the  latter  sense,  as 
we  put  it,  *^ou  cannot  bo  too  careful.'  2.  Atten- 
tive  to  otu't  intcre^ta,  painstaking  :  Pb  4"  '  Now  at 
the  last  your  care  of  me  balli  flonrished  a^ain  ; 
wlier^  ye  M'ere  also  c.  but  ye  lacked  opiwrtunity  * 
iiippowfirt,  RV  'ye  did  take  thought'):  Tit  3'  'that 
they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  c.  to 
maintain  good  works '  iifiporrllw) ;  2  K  4"  '  thou 
haat  been  c  for  us  with  all  this  care '  ("nn,  usually 
'  to  tremble,'  and  so  liere  '  to  be  anxioualy  careful,' 
its  only  ocxurrence  in  this  sense). 

Carefully.— In  the  sense  of  anxiouaijft  c.  occurs 
only  Mic  1"  *  the  Lnhabifant  of  Marotb  waited 
c.    for    good '    {ni-n,    Ht^    •  ]ias  boon   in  pain,'  RV 

*  waiteth  aiixiously '].  In  the  sense  of  attenfivrii/, 
there  are  in  AV  Ii't  15'  'if  thouc.  hearken  '  (ipof-nK 
Wc'^  'if  hearkening  thou  shall  licarken,'  UV 
•if  thou  slmlt  diligently  hearken,' a*  AV  in  U"" 
28',  same  Heb.) ;  Wis  12^  '  we  shoold  c.  think  of 
thy  goodness '  fuptfwuntv,  RV  '  ponder ') ;  Pb  2"  '  I 
sentliim  the  more  c.'  {^ronSeuorfpaiis,  RV  '  the  more 
diligently  ') ;  He  12"  '  he  sought  it  c.  with  tears  ' 
(^nfYT^w,  RV  'sought  it  diligently").  To  these 
1!V  adds  Mt  S'"  (d*pi^i«,  AV  '  daigcnilv 'I,  2» 
(d™^^i  AV  Milignntlv '),  Ac  18="  (a-rpt^wi,  AV 
'  diligently  ')  18*  (d<f>i/Jwi  AV  '  perfectly  '}  and  He 


12"  '  Looking  c.' (^irnT*oToC»^(?,  AV  'locking  dili- 
gently '). 

Carefulaesi.  in  the  sense  of  anxutt/,  is  giveii 
in  AV  (as  tr.  of  nw)  E«k  I2"^i»;  to  which 
RV  adds  4'«  (AV  'care'),  Joa  22M  (AV  'fear'). 
In  the  same  sesM  is  Sir  9(J**  '  c.  bringctb  age 
before  the  time '  [fUptfira,  RV  *  care ') ;  and 
1  Co  7"  '  I  would  have  you  without  c.'  (ifUfnftfot, 
KV  'free  from  cares').  Cf.  Latimer,  Scr.  l  413, 
'  Consider  the  remedy  against  carefulness,  which 
is  to  trust  in  God.'  Bnt  the  sense  of  watch/vt 
and  helpful  interatt  is  clear  in  2  Co  7"  *  what  c.  it 
wrought  in  you'  ((rTw*^,  KV  'earnest  care');  for 
the  mime  ajKiHtle  commends  e.  in  this  passage,  who 
had  condemned  it  in  the  previous. 

Carelcis  and  Carelculy  have  always  the  mean- 
ing of  without  tnmhle  ur  anxintij,  in  etcurUy  \t\i^ 
lleb.  lieing  always  njj  'to  trust,'  or  nw  'con- 
lidence');  'careless'  .Ig  18',  Is  32"- '•■ ",  txk  30* 
(but  KV  addsPr  lft»Heb.  "js  *  a  despiser ') ;  'care- 
lessly '  Is  47%  Erk  39",  Zeph  2».     Cf.— 

*  R&Im  up  tiui  orgmns  of  her  tuibuj:' : 
Sleep  Khc  M  Kotuid  OS  cardCM  ioUncv.' 

aXiMk*.  Merry  »  iw«,  T.  ».  60. 

J.  Hastings. 

CAR1A  {Kapia.)  is  actually  mentioneil  only  in 
1  Mac  1^^  as  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Rom. 
Senat«  sent  a  circular  letter  in  B.c.  139^138  in 
favour  of  the  Jcwa.  The  political  entity  which  is 
here  meant  was  itrobably  tbu  Chrysaurian  con- 
federacy, iij  wliicu  must  of  the  cities  (esp.  the 
iulaud  cities)  of  C.  were  united,  incvtins  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaorcnti  at  Stmtonicca.  C. 
moHt  of  which  belonged  to  the  Khodians  from  100 
to  163,  was  then  decmred  free  by  the  Romans  ;  and 
this  confedcraoy  waa  the  responsible  government 
until  l'2i),  when  the  country  waa  incorporated  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  The  coast  cities  of  C.  were 
cliieny  Greek,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  coufoderocy : 
of  these  Miletns  wa.<i  loriiuu ;  Cnidu*t,  Cos,  and 
HalicamasMUS  were  Dorian  :  Iipnce  the  Horn.  Senate 
Bent  their  letter  about  the  Jews  (see  Delus)  to  the 
rfurixn  cities,  Cniduit,  Ualicamassus,  Cos,  and  also 
to  Rhodes  and  Myndus  (which  seem  to  be  nearly 
the  cucjiplcte  list  of  Cu'iaa  goveriLui<-ut»). 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 

CARITEB  [-•?)  occurs  in  the  Krthihk  of  the  Heb. 
text  and  margin  of  KV  in  2  S  20'^,  where  the  Ker^ 
has  VKtrttfiiics  ('Pi?),  and  in  RV  of  2  K  11\  wdere 
the  AV  has  captains  (KVra  ejxcutiomrs).  Tlie 
Caritos  were  possibly  Pbil.  nierceaarics  from  Caria, 
as  the  Cberetbites  were  from  Crete.  See  CUEE£- 
TiiTTES,  and  cf.  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC*  2«2  n. 

J.  A.  .SEI.BIK. 

CARHEL  (Sjis  'garden'),  Jos  15».  1  8  15" 
2s».  J. «  2  s  23»,  i  Ch  1 1*'.- A  city  of  dudab  in  the 
Hebron  niottntajna,  M'here  Saul  set  up  a  '  hand '  or 
memorial  stone,  and  where  Nabol  lived  in  possession 
of  Bocks.  One  of  David'^i  heroes  was  a  Carmelite. 
Now  the  mined  ton'n  Kurmttl,  ou  the  hills  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron,  dtielly  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  a  large  square  tower,  built  in  the  12th 
cent.  A.D.,  and  for  a  very  fme  largo  reservoir.  Soo 
S HP  voL  iii.  sheet  xxiv,  C,  K.  CONDEB. 

CARM EL  (nsnally  with  the  def.  arL  'f^vg  '  th« 
(garden  '  or  *  garden  -  land ' :  without  it  orily  in 
Jos  IU»»,  Jer  46'»  Nah  1*  ;  6  KipM^l^ot ;  but  generally 
';n  1.1  'Mount  of  the  Camiel*;  Spot  ri  Ka.pn/iXtoi' ; 
Jos.  Ktipfij)\e»,  Kttpfi^Xtov  fi/Tot.  In  later  Heb.  ^7~i3. 
Id  the  list  of  places  couqut-re*!  by  Taliutmaa  in,  m 
Pal.,  No.  49  reads  Kalinma.  which  Tomkins  takes 
as  Kalamun  or  Carmel :  and  No.  48,  Rsbkadih,  by 
wliich  Maapero  understands  Ro^b-Kodsbu,  'the 
sacred  headland'  of  Carmcl.  Mod.  Arab.  KOrmtll, 
but  more  usually  Jebel  MAr  Elyos). — This  long 
headland,  whiirh  forms  one  of  the  great  filatures 
of  Pal.,  is  of  the  same  hard  llmeatone  as  the  cen- 
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tral  ranRe  of  the  country,  but  is  ncparated  from 
tho  loUer  hy  hill«  of  solt«r  formiitioii,  whicb  aro 
therefore  more  worn  than  itself,  Bind  now  Ho  lower 
and  urt!  opened  up  by  pnAscs.  The  promontory  of 
C&ruiel  rises  above  a  narrow  Mui-lxuich  to  a  height 
of  some  600  ft.  at  tlic  itioDa-st^rr  ;  tliuiic-^  tlio  ridge, 
ruDnintt  S.E.,  anctindis  (P£i*  I^ir^e  Man,  sheet's 
V.  and  viii.]  9i  miles  to  Estia  (1742  tt.)>  and 
then  sinkit  for  3^  miles  more  to  it«  end  at  EI- 
Mahraka  (I0S7  ft. ) ;  beyond  which  there  Ls  a  sadden 
dip  into  the  Wady  el-SliJh,  a  valley  thttt  separat^B 
Cannel  from  the  lower  hills  aforesaid,  the  BelAd 
or-KohaU.  The  ridge  in  woIl-J«tlned,  and  in  ahape 
a  wedge,  with  the  thin  end  waward,  in  breadth 
from  plain  to  plain  1^  milu.«,  but  at  the  thick  or 
iulauu  end  a«  much  aa  ak  niilf>ft  brt>ad.  TIib  aides  are 
i-ery  dilTerently  disposed.  TheS.W,  Hinks  slowly 
by  ion"  ridyes  and  glens  upon  the  plain  of  Sharon  ; 
the  N.E.  is  abrupt  and  st43ep  above  the  plains  of 
Uaifa  and  EMlraclon.  At.  the  fuul  of  the  latter 
runs  Ki^^on,  for  tlie  most  part  parallvl  to  the  axia 
of  thv  uiuuutaiu.  The  limt-stom;  of  C.  abound^)  in 
flints,  'gcodes' (known  aa  '  EUjalt'))  mclon!i'),  and 
fomils;  and  on  the  N.E.  igncoiu  rocks  crop  out  from 
a  boealt  formation  that  extends  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Hitter,  Pal.  712,  713).    There  arc  very  many  caree. 

C.  is  very  conspiououB  from  most  parts  of  central 
Fal.  ;  its  high  sky-line,  with  the  Line  of  Hae^han 
aod  the  great  mass  oi  Ucnuou,  form  the  threu 
crandest  featurt^s  of  all  views  from  E^tdraelon, 
Galilee,  and  the  inauntains  uf  Kphralm.  Accord- 
■ntjly  C,  Gil«nd  or  Baslinn,  n.nA  Lebanon  are 
frtM[uenlly  named  to'retlier  in  OT  (Is  33*  35*. 
Mic  7**  etc.).  Once  C.  is  coupled  with  Tabor: 
•"Pharaoh  is  but  a  rumour?  Aa  I  live,  saith 
J",  sorely  tike  Tabor  atnoiic  mountains,  and  like  C. 
by  the  flea,  t^UuIl  Iki  cunm  !  (.ler  40'*).  At  opito^ite 
ends  of  Esdraelon  ithe  very  scene  of  Pharaoh's 
coining)  the  two  hLlla  stand  out.  symbols  of  that 
whioh  shall  certainly  be  established  as  faet,  and 
mako  its  prosenue  Jelt.  Sweeping  sea%vard,  in 
the  face  of  the  rains,  C,  aa  its  uauie  dcclarcH,  i» 
richly  clothed  with  verdure.  At  pro^ent  this  is 
moiiitly  wild — a  tlitek  jjrowth  of  underwrootl,  j;ra.««i 
and  llowers,  copnict^  of  on.k,  carob,  and  many 
evergreens,  with  lipre  and  there  a  prove  of  grc«t 
trees.  Van  de  Veldo  asserts  that  there  was  not 
a  flower  found  by  him  in  Galilee  or  in  the  mari- 
time  plain  which  he  did  not  also  meet  on  C, 
'  still  the  fragrant  luvitly  tiinuntain  that  it  wa.*^ 
of  old'  (i.  317,  318).  Hut  IIktu  are,  too,  frequent 
olive-groves,  and  other  gardens,  with  prosperous 
villages ;  while  the  more  numerous  CTOove<l  floors 
and  troqghs  that  have  been  tracod  in  the  rook 
below  the  brushwood,  prove  that,  tn  ancient  timfs, 
there  was  an  even  greater  cnltivattoa,  and  chielly 
of  olive  and  vine.  Accordingly,  iu  OT  Carmel  is 
the  very  tyne  of  a  luxuriant  fertility  (Is  35' etc.) ; 
her  decay  tne  prophHtit'  niuttt  deajwrate  liKure  of 
desolation  (Am  F,  U  33'  etc.).  The  Cennun 
colonista  at  Haifa  have  n>Humed  the  culture  of  the 
vine  on  the  N .  slopes  of  tho  promontory. 

C.  plays  no  part  in  the  political  or  military 
history  of  Palestine.  The  great  campaigns  swept 
|iaat  her  on  either  side  :  in  niilitarv  tairtics  the  hill 
was  only  an  obsttntdc  to  be  avoided.  By  far  the 
tnostarmii^H,  whether  coin^  north  or  south,  crossed 
between  Esdraelon  and  Sharon  by  the  passes  to  the 
east  of  C.  Some  of  the  Syrian  advances  souih, 
Rom.  legions  when  njuwing  from  l^toUtnmis  to 
CiDsarca,  Richard  I.ionncartand  theThird  Crusodo, 
Napoleon  on  his  retrt-at  from  Acre, — the.se  followed 
the  sea  road  under  the  promontory.  May  not  this 
quality  of  being  neither  a  goal  in  "itself,  nor  on  the 
road  anywhere,  bo  tiie  origin  of  the  curious  Tai- 
randic  word  o*^3? 

The  aloofneaa  of  C.  from  the  central  range  mode 
ita  ridge  hut  an  uncertain  appendage  to  the  terri- 


tory of  Israel.  According  to  Jos  liCit  was  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  but  their  tenure  must  have 
been  intermittent.  Tho  kings  of  N .  Israel  soem  to 
have  held  it  as  they  held  GiJead  ;  but  even  in  tho 
time  of  Amos  (O^)  '  the  top  of  C.'  is  regarded  as 
a  hiding-place  of  fugitives  from  J"  ;  and  in  later 
history  it  lay  outride  Samaria,  and  was  sometimes 
allotted  to  Galilee,  but  frequently  subject  to  Tyro 
(Jos.  BJ  ui.  iii.  1). 

The  causes,  however,  which  disabled  C.  from 
political  rank,  contributed  to  enhance  ita  fame  as 
a  sauctumy.  '  In  ita  separatloa  from  other  hills, 
ita  position  on  tha  sea,  ita  viaibleness  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  ita  usetessneea  fur  war 
and  traflic,  in  ita  profusion  of  flowers.  Its  high 
platforms  and  groves,  with  their  Klortous  prospects 
of  laud  and  aea,  C.  must  have  wen  a  place  of 
retreat  arri  of  worship  from  the  earliest  times.' 
Maspero  tltlnks  to  identify  it  in  the  lista  of  Tahut- 
mes  III,  under  the  name  of  'headland  of  holiness  ' 
(see  above) ;  and  even  before  Elijah's  day  there 
aoum  to  Lave  hcvn  ui>uii  it  nllnns  l>ulh  to  Hual  and 
J".  For  here,  aa  on  ground  which  both  of  them 
held  to  be  sacred,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
religions  met  to  appeal  to  their  respective  deities, 
and  decided  tho  argument  between  them  (I  K 
lyiTtL|_  Tradition  and  the  agreement  of  many 
modem  explorera  (see  esp.  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Put. 
353  f.)  place  tho  scene  st  the  E.  end  of  the  ridge, 
at  a  place  called  El- Mahraka,  or  'the  bumln;;;,' 
whore  Druses  have  a  sanrtnary  and  are  said  still 
to  perfonu  a  yearly  sacrifice  ;  there  is  a  good  spring 
just  below  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  VUI.  xiiL  5).  It  is  interest- 
ing that  immediatelv  below,  on  the  I'anks  of  Kishoa, 
a  great  mound  i;*  known  aa  the  Tell  el-^asis  or 
Mound  of  the  Prie<it-i.  Bnt  the  derivauon  of  the 
modern  name  of  Kishon,  the  Kuhr  el-Mulifatta.  as 
if  it  meant  river  of  slaughter,  is  Ixiih  improbable 
in  itself  and  im|>ossihro  to  connect  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests.  Wlien  it  is  said  that 
Elijah  aftvrwords  went  up  to  tho  '  head  of  C  it 
is  possible  that  '  headland  is  meant,  in  whicb  case 
the  truditlon  is  correct  that  plaees  the  site  of  lit<« 
waiting  for  rain  near  the  monastery  ;  but  the  word 
may  at.-iO  mean  'top,'  any  spot  on  the  long  summit 
of  tho  ridge,  whirh  almost  everywhere  is  in  sight 
of  tho  sea.  A  point  near  the  E.  end  and  the  altar 
of  J"  would  better  suit  the  context,  and  esp.  the 
story  of  Elijah's  subsequent  race  to  Jezreel  in 
front  of  Ahab's  cliariot.  It  U  possible  that  tht: 
great  prophet  from  Gilend  chose  as  his  subsequent 
resideneo  tiie  scene  uf  the  triumph  of  J",  and 
evidently  C.  ia  meant  by  *  the  mountain '  on 
which,  according  to  the  extraordinary  story  (2  K 
]■'"),  he  called  down  lire  on  the  king  of  laraers 
soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him  for  his  intcrtcrcnco  with 
the  ambassadors  to  Ekron.  Elisha  visited  C.  after 
the  departure  of  Elijah  {ib.  2*)',  and  when  the 
Sbuiiaiiiuiit«  was  in  need  of  him,  she  went  to  seek 
and  found  him  there  (4**}. 

Prubnbly  for  reaaons  already  stated,  C.  does  not 
again  appear  in  OT  as  the  st-eno  of  any  sacred 
function  :  but  in  heathen  hands  the  sanctity  of 
the  hill  was  preserved.  Tacitus  describes  it  aa  the 
site  of  an  oracle,  without  an  image  '  tantum  ara  et 
revercntia'  {Hist.  ii.  7S);  and  Ve9|>aaian,  ha^dng 
s.acrificcd  here,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
priests  the  prediction  that  ho  would  be  emncror 
(Suetonius,  Yttipait.  5).  Jamblichus  (  VU.  Pi/tn.  ill 
(15))  describes  C,  as  'sacred  above  all  mountains, 
and  forbidden  of  aceess  to  the  vulgar'  (see  W.  Ii. 
Smith,  li.'^  I4Q).  Aa  we  have  seen,  tho  probable 
site  of  Elijah's  altar  is  still  held  sacred  hv  the 
Dnucs.  Itut  it  is  CbristiaDity  which  has  cnietty 
perpetuated  the  ancient  sanctity  of  C,  and  tho 
mountain  has  given  its  name  to  the  great  order 
of  CamiRliLe  Friara,  wlioee  canvimt  stands  upon 
the  promontory  above  the  aea,    Louis  the  Saut, 
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of  Frnnoe,  fountled  the  convent ;  I'nt  its  legciula 
trace  the  order  of  its  mouktt  in  imbrukeii  8uec«M»ion 
front  Klijah  hitnoelf,  by  Elieha,  the  eoas  of  the 
proi'lictd.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Esaenes  !  The 
uhnrch  of  the  convent  is  dodicatcHl  to  tlie  Virpin 
M«jy,  whom  the  tnturpretttiioQ  of  the  Rom.  Church 
seea  prefi>,ntred  in  the  cloud  for  which  iLlijoh  sent 
his  servAnt  to  look ;  and  who,  aecordiuj;  to  many 
legendsf  froqui'nted  the  neigh boorhood  of  the 
oonvent  with  the  ohihl  Jesus. 

LiniunniB.— Besldairorki quoted  aboT*,aMSeetxen,  ItriMfi, 
IL  « I. ;  RobinsoD,  BB  III.  lW;Cond«r.  TtnLWork,  L  100 ff.  ; 
lAumHX  Oli|i|ikiit,  TKriiMM  Mfwn  in  tb*  PliF  (Jitartfrli/,  1  iiH- 
18a8,«i»l  blJ  Ia/«  by  Mn.  Olipluuit.  Q.  A.  SMITB. 

CABMELITE,  CAKMELITESS  ("Vc-??.  n-i^iKi).— 
An  inhaljitant  of  Cjirni.'I  in  .liidiih,  wliioh  la  to  bo 
distinguished  from  the  well-known  Carniel  in  the 
north  ;  it  lies  in  the  smiill  but  fertile  plnteau 
between  Hebron  nnd  the  south  desert.  Nabal  livo^l 
with  Ills  x\tfe  Abigail  nt  Maon,  a  mile  to  the  S., 
but  Ills  farm;*  were  at  Carmel  (1  S  25^).  Moon, 
Carmel,  and  Zipb  are  mentioned  together,  Jon  !.'>"  : 
cf.  G.  A.  Suiith.  HiJtt.  Geofir.  p.  306.  Ilczraj  (or 
Hozro),  one  of  David's  '  thirty,'  c«niB  fnim  thiH 
district  l2  3  23^).  J.  F.  Stenning. 

CARMI  {r^;!.  —  I.  A  Judahite,  the  father  of 
Aehan  (Jos  7'-'*.  I  CU^).  SL  TheCarmiof  I  Ch  4' 
KhoiiUl  probably  be  corrected,  with  Well,  and  Kittel, 
toChoIubfti  C;^;}.  i.e.  Caleb  (cf.  I  Ch2^  ").  3.  The 
enonym  of  a  K'«ul»cnit«  family  (Gn  40',  Ex  6",  1  Ch 
5^),  the  Carmitea  of  Nu  '2GK   "See  Genkai^ogy. 

CARM0NIAN8  [Carmonii,  2  E«  I5»,   AV  Car- 

maBlant).— A  people  occupying  an  extensive  dis- 
trict north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
lioLween  Pereifl  on  the  west  and  <>cdrosia  on  the 
oust.  Aceotmt«  of  the  country  and  of  the  people, 
who  ore  said  to  have  resembled  the  Medes  and 
Pcmians  in  cnstoni-i  and  lan^;;uage,  are  to  be  found 
in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  72U),  Ptolemy  (*i.  8).  Am.  Mar- 
cellinua  (xxiii.  G),  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
name  sunnvun  in  the  present  town  and  district  of 
Kirman.  In  thunbove  verse,  which  is  one  of  the  latv 
additions  to  tbu  St.'CundDouk  uf  K»draH,  i  t  is  Niid  that 
the  Cannnniaiis  Khali  come  forth  like  wild  boars, 
nhall  join  baulu  with  the  'drauonHof  Arabia,' and 
lay  wa^te  a  portion  of  the  hind  of  the  Awyriana. 
Tne  reference  is  probably  to  Sapor  I.  {A.  D.  240-273), 
the  founder  of  the  Sn«>nnid  oynimty,  who,  after 
defeating  Valerian,  overran  Syria,  and  <tfStroyed 
Antineh.  He  waa  cubaoquently  driven  bnek  acrosft 
the  Kuphratea  by  Odenathus  and  Zenubia  {cf. 
Lnpton  in  Sjv-fiixr's  Com.  ad  iwc.).  The  errone- 
ous form  Curniuniana,  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  Latin  MSS,  is  possibly  dne  to  confusion  n-ith 
Carmona.  an  important  city  in  Spain  (so  James  in 
Texts  and  Utiidicj,  ill.  ii,  p.  Ixi).     U,  A.  WaiTB. 

CARNAIH.  KaH'^  1  Mao  ^^  (Ra/>*^»)  **•  **, 
and  Carnloa  (t6  Kip^tw),  2  Mao  12"-"  {KVni 
Cornain}. — The  ancient  Asliteroth-Kamaim  (which 
sue}. 

CARNAL,  CARNALLY.— In  OT  of  sexual  inter- 
course. Lv  18»  1ft*.  Nu  5".  But  in  NT  =  *of  the 
flesh'  {ffapKixdt).  In  Ro  S^  'the  carnal  mind,'  Gr. 
is  ^p&in)tia  TTjt  aafiKbi,  ItV  'mind  of  the  flesh';  ho 
He  9'"  '  carnal  urdiimiici-M ' ;  SixanJittara  oapx&i, 
'  ordinances  of  flesh.'     See  1'LhaH. 

CARHION.— See  Carnaim. 

CARPENTER  (c^rj  '  artificer.'  e.ff.  2  K  22«  t  ft  "^^ 
'  fiTtiliccr  in  wood.'  cff.  2  K  12"  ;  Uktuv,  Mt  13", 
Mk  ti'). — The  early  use  of  timber  structures  and 
agricultural  tools  must    have  necessitated  some 


form  of  carDcntry  among  the  far.  in  primitiro 
times,  and  tlie  close  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Egyptians  who  have  left  mural  repre- 
sentations of  carpi-ntcrs  at,  work  with  n  variety  of 
tool?,  Afforded  an  oi>itortunity  for  the  development 
of  the  arts  Novertliuless,  the  Jews  were  bacKward 
in  teebnicat  skill.  Tn  the  iint  mention  of  car- 
penters in  the  Itible  they  are  foreifjners  imported 
into  Pal.  for  builders'  work,  which  wonld  seem 
to  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Isr. 
themselvcfl.  Phoon.  workmen  wcio  enj;BKed  on 
the  building  of  David's  house,  llirnm  oj  Tyre 
sending  carpenters  to  work  tin;  tiinbitr  which  ho 
also  furnished  (2  8  5").  Similnrly,  the  timber 
work  as  well  aa  the  masonry*  in  Solomon's  temple 
was  executed  by  Phicn.  artisoos  owing  to  the 
confeued  inability  of  the  Jews  (1  K  Sf),  the 
Jewish  workmcD  only  assisting  as  labourers  (1  K 
5'*).  When,  however,  carpenters  appear  at  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  by  Jehoash,  there  is 
no  mention  of  tliese  men  l»einj;  forcifiucrs  (2  K  12"}. 
ThoHe  whu  reiuiired  tlie  teinjdo  under  Joslab  also 
seem  to  have  been  Jews  (2  K  22*).  NebuchajirwMflr 
carried  the  cflrpenters  and  smiths  toK^ther  with 
Jeconiah  and  the  princes  into  captivity  (Jer  24'  2ifi, 
where,  indeed,  wo  only  rend  s^o.  not  fn  th!} :  bnt 
tlicn  the  mention  of  'smiths'  suggests  that  the 
'artifinera'  were  workers  in  wood).  In  Is  44" 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  carpenter  with  his  tools 
carving  a  woikIcu  idol ;  but  this  refers  to  a  Bab. 
artist.  At  the  rebuildiuj;  of  the  t4jm[>lo  under 
Zemb.  the  cArpenters  appear  to  have  been  Phie- 
nicians  (Ezr  3*).  Zechariah's  'carpenters'  may 
have  been  ony  kind  of  artisans.  According  to  the 
Hr«t  Go9j«l,  Joseph  was  n  carpenter  |Mt  13"! ; 
nccordins  to  the  second,  Josus  liiinseli  (Mk  6'). 
Justin  Rlartyr  (c.  a.d.  150)  states  that  '  Ete  was 
in  Uie  habit,  of  working  as  a  can>enter  when 
among  men,  making  ploughs  and  yokes'  {'Vrupho. 
S8).  This  more  definite  statement  is  not  attributed 
to  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Apostky,  and  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  tradition,  lieo  Jtclitzsch,  Jewish 
Artisitn  Life,  W.  F.  AUESEV. 

CARPUS.— An  inhabitant  of  Tmas,  with  whom 
St.  I'aul  stnve<l,  jsroliably  on  hts  last  journey  to 
Rome  (2  Ti  4*"*).  The  nnme  is  (ireek,  but  we  nave 
no  means  of  provin;^  his  nationality.  His  memory 
is  honoured,  as  one  of  iho  seventy  disciples,  l>y  tlie 
Greek  L'hurch  on  May  20,  and  by  the  Komnn  and 
Syrian  Churches  on  October  13.  A  Into  tradition 
found  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  diticiples,  attri- 
buted to  Hip|tolytus,  and  in  ttiat  liy  Dorotheua, 
duticribes  him  n^  liiLving  bKCunie  bishop  of  Berj'tiia 
or  Be^o^a,  iji  Tlirat-e.  {Atin  SmiHttrtimy  May  26, 
Oct.  13 ;  Miitn'Uiffivn,  Mjvy  20 ;  Nill«»,  A'lfcn- 
ilarium  Manuale/i.  pp.  Itw,  401.)         VV.  LOCK. 

CARRIAGE.— In  the  AV  this  word  occurs  five 
times  in  the  OT,  once  in  the  NT,  and  four  times 
in  the  A[HH;rypha,  but  never  in  tlto  sense  which 
tJia  word  bears  in  modem  Knglish.  It  denotes 
regularly  'something  carried,'  or,  as  we  should 
^^yi  '  ^''^''W^'*  The  passages  are  arranged  below 
Hccordiiut  to  the  various  Hob.  or  Gr.  wonU 
rcndereoby  mrrioge. 

(1)  1  S  n«*«,  Is  10* -^3,  LX.\  (r«.r*— a  word  of 
very  wide  stignilication,  and  correspondinp  rouj-hly 
totneEngliidi  'things.'  In  thu  first  place  in  !>amuel 
the  ref.  in  to  Vw  present  brought  by  David  to  his 
brothers  in  Saul's  Hiiuy,  in  the  second  and  in  Isulali 
totho  baggage  of  nn  nrmy.  KV  *. And  David  left  his 
baggnce  in  the  hand  of  tlie  keeper  of  the  bag;ga^.' 
'  At  Michmash  he  laycth  up  his  luiggage.' 

(2)  la  40'  crriKf J  =  tf oKr  carriffi  thtnifs,  of  tl»e 
Babylonian  idols,  which  the  pricsta  were  ocoua- 
lijined  to  carry  about  in  solemn  procession.  KV 
'  The  tilings  that  ye  carried  about. 
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(3)  Jg  IS"  .T73?o.  LXX  T-4  pipot,  but  A  {r)j> 
rr^tfif  aiJToO}  tV  ir8o£«  =  (A«  hfaivj,  or  perhaps  iAe 
preeioua  goods,  referrintf  to  the  Ui^jiii}?e  of  the 
Danitcs,  or  more  |iroba1>1y  to  the  images  which 
had  hem  stolen  out  of  Micab'i  houao.  KV  'tlio 
goodii.' 

(4)  Ac  21"  '  We  took  «/t  our  carrvine»*  ia  the 
translation  of  ^irnj-^i-aa-d^o-oi.  The  Greek  vrord 
expresses  the  oomplijtioo  of  the  pre imrat ions  neoed- 
Bary  for  the  journey  from  Ca'saroa  To  JeniKalvm ; 
hilt  othcrit  undnrstnDd  the  term  of  tbc  loading 
of  the  bacKfii-'e  onimalfi.  ItV  *  We  tooU  up  our 
UiiKgape,' IlVm  'made  rvady.* 

ui  the  AjiviTTp)!!!,  c-arriage,  i.«,  baKgH-C*)  repre- 
wntaiwafiTla  l.lt*h2"3"')and  drocrceH  (1  R[ac9*-"'). 

In  the  margin  of  ilie  AV  the  phra-'^esi  *the 
placre  of  the  carriage.'  and  'in  the  midi^t  of  his 
carriages,'  oconr  as  nitamativo  ronderinga  to  the 
word  'trench'  found  in  the  text  of  1  S  17"  9fi'. 
The  Ueh.  exprcssioD  ia  ^irg  (LXX  IT"  tfr/wv- 
7iJ\irfjrM  ;  26*  Xa^»^»i)),  and  denotca  the  circular 
'laager'  or  barricade  formed  bytlie  baggage  and 
hnugacf^'WagonH  round  the  placire  of  entAuipment. 
Kv  *  tlio  pln<'e  of  the  wagons.*  RVni  '  Ifarricado.' 
Even  here  '  rarriagR*  is  probably  not  to  Im  under- 
stood Lu  the  uioduni  twu^u  ol  'a  vehicle.'  See 
Cami-.  H.  a.  Whjtk. 

CARSHEMA  (a;^).— One  of  the  wise  men  or 
eouiDwllon    of    king   Ahaaueriu,    Eitl   1'^.      See 

AOMATKA. 

CART  (a^p^,  JMoi«,  p/«u*/rMm— IB  tho  AV  tlie 
dame  word  ig  nliw  rendered  wagoX  in  Gn  i,!"-"-" 
4«*,  Nn  T*"*).  — Such  v«>hirlt??!,  drawn  iwtially  by  two 
oxen  (Na  "=•■■'•",  I  S  6'- '",  cf.  'i  8  ti*),  were  nwd  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  (Gn  tx.),  goods  (Na  t.e,, 
1  and  2  ^ll.e.,  and  .Ith  15"),  or  produce  (Am  2"). 
ArtiJicial  roods  seem  to  have  existed  in  l'ah>3tine 
from  a  very  early  period  (Xu  20'",  Jc  20",  1  8  fi'^i: 
and  the  C&noanites  conquereil  by  JuHhua  at  the 
Watemof  Merom  possessed  war  chariots  (Joi  11*, 
cf.  17^  ").  Nevertheless,  the  rough  mountainooH 
country  of  Judah  and  of  central  Pal.  was  not  suit- 
able for  vohiulex,  ami  it  is  to  bo  noticed  that  we 
first  hear  of  wagons  in  cxtnnexion  with  the  flat 
cimntiT'  of  Egypt,  or  the  level  piniu  of  (-'hilistia. 
Cartii  for  atrrirultnral  produce  tniLV  well  have  been 
uwd  from  the  earliiist  lime-'*  (Am  2",  cf.  la  5'*),  and 
for  these  roads  would  not  bo  rc'inired  (see  G.  A. 
Smith,  liUt.  Oeoff.  p,  607  fF.).  The  wagons  men- 
tioned in  Nu  7*  were  probably  co^'crcd  vehicles 
(LXX  ^AfxripftKai,  Aq.  estragrai)',  but  the  wnrd  Tf 
is  ohitcure,  occurring  ngK-in  only  in  Is  6G^  in 
tlm  si-nse  of  'litters.  The  onlinarj'  carts  prob- 
ably reM:mhle«i  those  still  in  wmi  in  the  Kaj-l, 
which  have  two  wheels  of  solid  wood;  but  on 
monuments  from  Nineveh  and  Egypt  wo  find 
representations  of  vehido*  with  two  and  four 
wheels,  the  wheels  belnu  constructed  with  eix  or 
eight  s|K>keii  (Layard,  It'inevfA,  iL  30G;  Wilkin- 
son. vIhc.  Ji(fvp-  ii.  211,  iii.  17U). 

In  Ia2S-'"-"(i«rhapsttlBoln  Am2")  the  'cart*  of 
EV  is  really  n  llire*.hing  wagon.  Similar  tnifiru- 
nientd  are  Btill  to  bo  neen  in  the  Ermt.  They 
consist  of  three  or  four  parallel  rollers,  ridged  willi 
iron,  and  fitted  into  a  square  wooden  frame  (see 
AoKicuLTUBE).  HoFses  are  employed  to  draw 
these  thre«liing  wagons  in  Syria  at  tho  present  day 
(oomp.  G.  A-  femitli.  Jfist.  Gcoff.  p.  013),  and  they 
were  uM-d  for  tliia  punK»«  even  in  Isaiairs  time,  if 
the  ordinary  text  of  Is  28^  is  vorroct  (see  iMhtu, 
adloe.).  H.  A.  WliITE. 

CARVING.— 1.  Carved  (UV  graven!  image  {S95) 
tlic  figure  of  deities  and  Ruch-liko  aenlptnres  uiod 
in  idolatrous  worship  (Jc  IH^.  2  Ch33'-=^.  34»-*). 
T*>^  P^t  idolatrous  food,  is   a   Jewish  name 


for  NT.  2.  Can-ing  in  relief-work  (rfy^p?  '"'«),  aa 
in  the  ornamental  panelling  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple  (1  K  0*.  Ps  74"),  the  two  words  in  tho 
former  passage  indicating  the  raised  efl'ect  (m^)  and 
the  holluwiug  of  the  gouge  (V^S).  3.  '  Carv'ed 
works,'  KV  'striped*  (n'lasq).  Biwken  of  a  bcd-eovor 
(Pr7"*).' 

Decorative  art  among  the  Hebrews  was  meagre 
and  unnriginal,  and  generally  debased  what  tt 
imitatwl  (sec  Art,  AKCHiTKC-rt'RK).  It  had  little 
to  encourage  it,  as  its  chief  employment  was  in  tho 
sen'ice  of  religion,  and  tho  true  religion  wa»  the 
worahii>of  tliu  Invisible.  The  fleb.  mind  di tiered 
from  the  (truck  in  olieying  an  ordinance  because  it 
wn.i  an  ordinnncr,  rather  than  because  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  its  inwani  beauty.  In  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  the  licut  art  avnilabbi  wa-i  cm- 
ployed  upon  the  richest  materia!!*,  hut  the  detuilB 
arc  more  al>out  outlay  than  elTect,  and  the  point 
of  view  in  the  dewription  is  wirritice  rather  than 
symmetry.  Tbo  result  of  the  Knished  glory  is  left 
to  be  imagined.  Finally,  the  second  command- 
ment wa.<t  tnterpi'et^!  tu\  a  specific  prohibition.  In 
the  (tame  way  the  MoHlema  abstain  from  tho  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  ornament,  and  have  derelopeil 
the  decurutive  tiealmeut  of  geonielriral  form. 

G.  M.  Mackie, 

CABE  {tra*its,  anything  that  bi/alls  one,  hence 
any  <--ondition  of  one's  a(laira) :  Ps  1-W'* '  Happy  is 
tho  ]>eonlc  that  is  in  such  a  caae '  ('i;;  :  cf.  Ac  22'* 
KV) :  Jn  5*  '  he  had  been  now  a  long  time  in  that 
rase'  ;  2  Ka  Ifl^  '  they  shall  think  thumrtclvcs  (o  ho 
in  goo<i  case'  (cf.  Geneva  Uible,  Gn  40'*  'When 
thou  art  in  good  case,  show  Tm-rcie  unio  me,'  AV 
'  When  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ")  :  Kx  5"" '  they 
wore  in  cv-il  cos©,*  cf.  Jon  4*  KV ;  Dt  IW*  *  this  is 
the  case  of  tho  slayer' (1;:) ;  and  Mt  19^  'if  the 
caae  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife'  (airla).  Tho 
phrase  '  in  any  case '  occurs  in  tho  oha.  sense  '  by 
any  moans  *  in  Bt  22^  *  thou  sholt  in  any  rose  brin-' 
them  again'  ('bringing  thou  ehalt  bring.'  RV 
'thou  shnlt  surely  hring');  and  24".  In  Mt  5* 
'  Vu  shall  in  no  cji*e  eiitor  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  the  Gr.  is  tlie  two  negatives  (oiiMi/f,  which, 
in  the  declining  hing.  of  NT.  arc  nut  alwayH  mora 
emphatic  than  the  single  negative,  but  they  seem 
to  be  so  here  (KV  'in  no  ^-ise').  In  Ho  3*  KV 
gives  'are  we  in  worse  case  than  they  ?'  for  AV 
'  ftru  we  better  than  they?'(Gr.  Tfotxf'fJ-fffiL-  Seo 
Field,  Otium  Norv.  iii.  ad  loe.,  and  an  excellent 
note  in  Sanday-Ueadlani's  Itomans). 

J.  llASTINas. 

CASEMENT.-See  HousK. 

OAfilPHIA  (»i:50?,  or,  in  full,  c''V7^  «:rcp  *tha 
place  Casiphm').— Judging  from  the  two  refer- 
ences to  this  city  in  Ezr  8",  it  wa.s  situated 
on  or  near  the  river  Ahavo,  on  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  neither  of  these  names 
is  to  lie  locate*!  with  certainty.  If  U.  Ikj  connected 
with  the  word  he^rpft,  'silver,'  as  is  imidied  by 
tho  LXX  tr.  {/•'  dpyi'piifi  ToO  Tirol;),  '  with  the 
money  of  the  place,'  it  may  have  been  aitnated 
in  the  'land  of  silver'  (Snrsu  or  Zirsu)  mentioned 
ill  the  wcdl-knowu  .\ssyr.  IJeogr.  tablet  }VA1  ii. 
r>l ;  but  as  the  i>otiition  of  this  place  also  is  un- 
known, it  does  not  help  us  to  identify  tho  site  of 
CHsi]diia.  The  city  aeems  to  have  htmn  the  homo 
of  the  Nethinim  or  'temple-servants'  during  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxea.  I.  A.  Pinches. 

0A8LUHIM  ("r^^,  XaaM^mttfiy—A  name  occur- 
ring in  Gn  10",  1  Ch  1",  in  coancxioo  with  the 
name*  of  other  peoples  there  sinken  of  as  descended 

■Tha  oogn.  Ar«b.{loUWiia«uis'ti}b«of  a  duk,  dusky  colour'; 
bencv  Lbe  nterence  may  bo  to  •ocne  dArkhuwl,  or  prrtuM 
darUy-ctrlped,  nuff.  <Cr,Anun.ptcp.  •n^AofWtfcii.  M-imes«l«l,' 
LnSyr.  VS«r 2  8  131s,  utdveatr.  i/ A -Las.  SDa) 
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from  Muraitii,  e»ii.  Uw  CaiiUlcrini  ftud  Philistines 
(whicti  see). 

CJUFHOR  [Kaoit>u(>,  1  Mac  3^  ;  ^lur^iiJiw,  Zw^ff, 
I  Mac  G",  AV  Cftsphon;  Kaairtu-,  2  Moo  la", 
Catpln). — Near  a  lor^u  l&ko  in  OUea^L  Tlio  tdto  is 
unkuowu. 

CASSIA. — TliiR  word  occuni  in  OirQG  places  in 
OT,  nnd  is  AV  lunl  KV  rtjinlering  for  Iwo  lieb. 
words.  1.  17.7,  kiddah,  I. XX  Kx  30**  ipn,  IniL 
Eiik  27"  omit.i.  2.  n^vjp  hi^tuth,  Kmrla,  casut, 
I'll  W.  It  lit  liiglily  pToboblc  that  Liiu  reference  iu 
Lot.li  tlicMi  lieb.  words  is  to  the  cassia  ligtua,  the 
product  of  CinnnittittHum  Caasin,  Ulunic.  Two 
suliiit&nceii  aro  believed  to  be  obtained  from  this 
species,  la)  CMsia  baTk.'eoWcz  caM-ia:,  a  kind  ui 
aromatic  bark,  with  the  smell  and  tlavuurof  t-inna- 
DQon,  and  roBvmbling  it  in  ceiieral  ap^arance  and 
properties.  The  root  ^idaah,  in  both  ileb.  and 
Arab.,  aigniliea  a#<rt/),  and  seems  to  rofur  to  the 
strips  of  the  bark  of  cassia  tigma.  The  Arab.  VS 
has  aalikhtth  for  cmutia,  from  a  root  also  meaning 
to  atrip  off  or  ihcorticaU.  The  exact  siib«tane« 
meant  by  salikhah  in  as  uncertain  as  that  intended 
by  eattia.  It  ia  also  called  'arfaj  and  rnmth,  ami 
ia  probably  the  same  as  darftni.  {b)  Cassia  biuU, 
ctavelii  cxnnamomi,  tlie  immatnro  dowers  of  the 
above,  lioth  are  produced  iu  China.  Coarser 
rarivtipH  aru  produced  in  Malatiar,  Manilla,  and 
Mauriliuii.  It  i»  probable  that  tliey  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Jtomans,  although  the  accounts 
of  eania  ^ven  in  the  clbsaic&l  authors  are  inde- 
finite and  contlictin^.  The  cassia  of  Scripture 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  species  01  the 
genus  cassia  uliich  jidd  the  acnna  of  commerce 
and  medicine.  Nor  bt  it  at  all  prolmble,  notwith- 
Ktanding  tiie  LXJC  Iptt,  that  it  is  orris. 

Ct.  E.  Post. 

CAST  as  a  Bulwt.  ocoors  Lk  22*1  .  a  sione's  c' 
(;3aXij);  as  an  adj.  Jer  38"- '»  'old  c.  clouts' 
(nbrto  [all]).  The  verb  is  frcq.,  and  is  nsed  in  some 
obsol.  meaning.  1.  In  its  Kiini>h!Ht  Hcniw  = '  throw,' 
it  is  now  archaic,  having  been  displaced  by  'throw  ' 
itMsIf,  hut  is  oft«n  fonnil  in  A  V,  aa  Jn  W'  let  hini 
Br^t  o.  a  alone  at  her';  I  Mh^  3"  'engiuea  uud 
instmments  to  c.  iire  and  stones,  and  pieces  to  c. 
dart*!,  and  dings' — in  each  a  case  the  verb  has 
gone  out  of  ubc  with  the  instninient.    2.  The  cx- 

ftresifioo  cast  loti  translBt«s  wveral  Hch.  words 
BooLOT);  the  practice  ia  seen  in  Pr  10^  '  T]iq 
lot  is  c.  into  the  lap."  3.  To  'c  (^sow}  aeed '  in 
now  mainly  fig.  Of.  Ec  U'  'c.  thy  bread  u|>oii 
the  waters.'  £  C  wasformprfy  uwd  of  anim.nls. 
meaning  to  giva  birth  to,  as  Walton,  Angler  (1C3J), 
i.  26,  *  There  lie  divers  fishes  that  oast  their  spawno 
on  fla^  and  stones.'  But  it  was  Bpeoially  used  of 
an  untimely  birth,  as  Job  21"  'tlioir  cow  calvnth, 
ajid  cajttetn  nut  her  calf,'  nnd  extended  to  fruit- 
trees,  as  Bt  28^  'thine  olive  nhall  c.  his  fniit'; 
Kcv  C*  '  as  a  lig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs, 
when  Bhc  is  shaken  by  a  mighty  wind.*  5.  C.  was 
extended  to  actions  that  involved  some  continuous 
effort,  as  Zee  5'  'he  c.  it  (II V  'her')  down  into 
the  mid«t  of  the  ephah ;  and  ho  c.  the  weight  of 
load  upon  the  mouth  thereof;  the  erection  of  a 
pillar,  Gn  31" 'Behold  this  hwup  and  this  pillar 
which  I  have  c.  betwixt  me  and  liiee"  (RV  '  ml'); 
and  ftsp.  an  earthwork,  nn  1  S  2U'"  '  they  c.  up  a 
hftirikagairst  the  city' ;  .Jer  6*  *  Hew  ye  down  trees, 
and  c.  a  iiKiunt  ogiiinNt  Jcnisalern.' 

The  foil,  phrases  deserve  attention  :  Cast  about 
is  uHed  in  two  sensas,  Mk  14"  '  ha\in;t:  a  lini-n 
clothe,  abouthia  naked  bo>ly  '  (ir«^i^d\\u);  Jor  41" 
*  So  all  the  |>fn|de  .  .  .  (yist  alMiut  and  returned' 
Oac;  'turned  round').  Of,  Raleigh  (1591),  Lnxt 
Fujht  Jirv.  19  •  I'erRiiadpd  ...  to  cat  his  niaine 
saile,  and  cast  about.'    Cast  away  is  both  lit.  and 


fig.,  as  Mk  10^  '  And  he,  casting  away  liis  gar- 
ment, row  *  (diro^iiXXv) :  Ho  11*  *  Hath  God  c.  away 
his  people!'  (d^u-Wk.,  UV  'cast  otf'):_n"  'if  the 
casting  away  of  them  Iw  the  reconciling  of  the 
%vorld^  (da-o^oM) :  Lk  U^  *  if  he  .  .  .  lose  himself, 
or  be  c.  Bway '  [i^fi^,  UV  '  forfeit  hU  own  self '). 
Uillerent  ia  1  Co  iK'  '  lott  ...  1  myself  should  be 
a  castaway'  (ai^Kinot,  RV  'rejected.'  The  Gr. 
word  occurs  ahw  Ko  I*  2  Co  la"-  •■',  '2  Ti  i'.  Tit 
1'",  where  EV  givea  always  '  reprobate,'  and  He 
&  AV,  RV  'rejected.'  See  Sanday •  llwullam 
on  Ko  1*:  ^0A!*idfu  =  I.  'to  test,*  as  1  Co  3'»; 
2.  '  to  approve  af t«r  testing,'  as  Ho  1^  2" ;  hence 
dfliKt^ot  =  *  rejected  after  testing,*  *  reprobate  '). 
Casidown— <t)lit.  Mt  27*  *hcc.  down  thi:  pieces  of 
silver';  iSir  11)-"'  'Casting  down  his  cotint*.^nance, 
and  making  as  if  he  heard  them  not'  (KV  '  liowing 
down  his  face') ;  (2)  lig.  '  U)  defeat,'  '  to  humble/ 
2  Co  10*  '  Casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself;  Rev  12"  *tJie 
accuser  ol  our  brethren  is  c.  down';  2  Co  4'  *e. 
down,  but  not  destroyed'  (naro^oXXw,  as  Kev  12'* 
RV  '  smitten  down  ') ;  Job  )J^  '  ye  see  my  casting 
down,  and  are  afraid'  (rcq  RV  *a  terror');  Neh  fl'' 
*  they  were  much  c,  down  in  their  own  eyes* ;  (3) 
'p.  down  '  =  '  dejetteil,'  is  rare,  only  Ps  42*- ••  "  43' 
'Why  art  thou  c.  down,  U  my  soul!'  (f^tj^n^H 
'  bowed  down  ').  C&it  forth  is  used  Id  the  obsol. 
and  very  rare  sense  of  spreading  roots,  Hos  14*  *  he 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  uod  c.  furlti  his  routs  an 
lA-l>anon'  (n;n  'strike').  Cast  In— (1)=' sow,'  U 
2S^  *c.  in  tljo  principal  wheat'  (HV  'put  in  the 
wheat  in  rows  )  ;  (2)  in  phrase  '  o.  in  one's  lot,' 
Pr  1'*  '  C.  in  thy  lot  among  us'  (Heb.  lit.  'cau^o 
thy  lot  to  fall  omong  us  );  (3)  'cast  in  one's 
teeth,"  Mt  27**  'The  thieves  also,  which  were 
crucihed  with  him,  c.  the  same  in  his  teeth '  (Gr. 
lii'fWifo*'  QiVi^  [edd.  at''TA»']=' reviled  him,'  RV  'o. 
U]>un  him  the  saute  reproach.'  It  was  Tiudale  that 
introduced  'cast  in  ilis  tethe,'  to  which  Craniner 
added  'the  same';  Wyclif  has  '  upbraid  on  Hyra 
of  tlio  same  thing'):  (4)  '  c,  in  one's  nund'= 
'  pnnder,'  l>k  1^  '  she  .  .  .  cast  in  her  mind  what 
nmnner  of  salutation  this  should  be  '  {iia.\aylio)uu) : 
cf.  2  Mao  IP*  'cAStinu  with  himself  what  loss  he 
had  had';  and  Addituim  (1710},  *I  huve  lately 
been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  several  unlmppi- 
nesses  of  life.'  Cast  out,  in  many  obvious  Beu!<es, 
al&o  (l)=vomit,  Is26^' *  the  earth  shall  c.  out  the 
dead'  (RV  '  c.  forth  ') ;  cf.  liollvbnsh  (1561),  ■  Ho 
that  hath  a  drye  cough  and  dotli  not  caste  out'; 
and  Wyclifs  tr.  of  2  P  2"="  'The  hound  turaeile 
agcn  tu  his  costyng';  (2)  'to  excommunicate'  or 
nuike  an  outcast,  iln  11**  '  .Tesns  hean)  that  they 
had  c.  him  out';  (3)  *  to  expose'  children,  Ac  z'* 
'  they  c.  out  their  young  chUilren  '  {■woitiv  InBrrw), 
Cait  upon  :  '  to  make  dependent  on,'  Ps  22"*  *  X 
was  c.  u]>on  thee  from  the  womb.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CASTAHET.-See  Mtsia 

CASTLE.— 1.  The  word,  .ri-p,  rendered  cnstle  in 
the  A  V  of  Gn  2J",  Nu  31 '«,  I  Ch  0**.  denotes  prof-erly 
a  circular  group  of  tents,  the  encampment  of  a 
nomad  tribe— Rv  'encampment';  LXX  firai/Xts; 
1  Ch  *(ip^:  Vulg.  oppidum,  casttUum,  aula,  etc. 
In  English  trauslatioiu  of  the  Kible  till  the  16th 
cent.,  '  cn?«tle,'  like  the  I^atin  castellttm,  is  often 
uRed  in  the  senKe  «f  '  village  ' ;  but  the  rendering  of 
the  AV  seems  to  be  due  to  t!ie  influence  of  Jewish 
tradition.  Thus  in  the  Targs.  -Tp  Ib  rendered  by 
K^ISi  I'-f-  a  largo  town,  Onk.  in  Gn  25";  irp9a= 
castrfi,  T.  Jer.  lA.;  JtpjTS.  i.e.  a  fortress,  T.  Jer. 
in  Ezk  25',  Similarly,  the  word  is  remlered  in- 
correctly '  palacn,'  P«  «f)=»  A Vm  ;  Ca  8»  AV. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  an 
early  date,  among  the  inhabitants  of  I'al.,  to  orecb 
in  their  towns  a  fortified,  tower  or  citadel,  e.g.  the 
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•tower*  i'T}!^)  of  Penael  (J)?  »*•"),  or  of  Thebep: 
(iA.  fl^);  the  'hold  '  (on>)  and  tower  of  Shechern 
{ib.  9*"*);  the  '■tronghold '  of  Zion  at  Jeras&lctn 
{2Sfi^-»=l  Ch  n^\  AV  'coatlo'}.  Citftdols 
of  a  umilar  cliaract«r  were  bui]U  in  connexion 
Willi  iba  raval  palaces  at  Tirzah  (1  K  IG")  and  at 
Samaria  {'2  K  15*) ;  bnt  the  word  here  nsed,  |ia-)ic, 
which  doea  not  appear  before  the  royal  period,  la 
applied  not  only  to  a  castle  or  fortrcM  (Pr  18", 
CI.  P8  48'^,  La  'J^{,  but  generally  to  palaces  or 
prominent  buildings  (cf.  Hob  8",  Am  S"-,  Jer  \P 
30^'  etc.).  Many  of  the  kings  of  Judali  ilevot«d 
their  aticittion  to  Btreugtbuuin^  their  dominions 
by  fortifying' c-itiua  in  strong  po3itiont«,  and  build- 
in};  towers  and  caHtles  tc  protect  outlying  districta 
(2  Ch  17'*  27'.  cf.  1  Ch  a?";  on  the  word  nvn-j, 
■ee  Ik'Iow).  Such  meaanres  are  a.icribcd  especially 
to  Jeliufihnpliat  and  Jothain. 

In  ilio  time  of  Ndicmiah  wo  hear  of  a  castle  or 
citoilul  in  Jtrrusaltiin,  wliich  is  appai'cntty  con- 
nected with  tli«  temple  (N'eh  2"  7").  The  term 
n^'3,  which  is  found  only  in  late  Hebrew,  ia  applied 
to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Ch  SO'- '»),  and  to 
the  Peridan  royal  castle  or  palace  at  Stua  (Neh  P, 
Dn  8",  Kst/xMWm) :  it  ia  probably  of  Poraian  orixiu 
(&»r»sfortrciis,  castle),  and  a  derivative  from  it, 
n^il't,  also  occur*  (2  Ch  17"  27*).  The  citadel  of 
Nehemiah  Htood  probably  on  ttie  aita  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  eaatle  of  tlie  HatttQontean  htuh 
priests  and  kinf^  to  whieh  Jaaephiu  ^ves  the 
name  of  (iaptt  {Ant.  XV.  xL  4,  XVJll.  iv.  3;  ITun, 
L  xxL  1).  When  the  temple  wat  rebuilt,  Herotl 
also  rchnilt  and  strengthened  thLi  fortress,  calling 
it  Antonia  after  lii»  luitroa  M.  Anlouiun.  It 
»tood  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  with  which 
it  was  connected  Ity  rneuun  of  cIoiHt^rR  and  stain* 
(itarc^dtrMt,  ,(o».  iVafS,  V.  V.  S  ;  AmfiaB^xA,  Ac  21**). 
Under  Koman  rule,  the  one  cohort,  which  formed 
the  permanent  garrison  at  Jerusalem,  was  stationed 
la  thitt  forlresji,  for  ita  pofiitton  enabled  the  oUiccr 
in  command  to  keep  watch  over  the  Lomple  and 
ito  ODurta.  From  the  fort  of  Antonia  the  coiu- 
mandant  {x'^^^fX^O  vc\i\\  his  tuildieni  appeared  on 
the  occatsion  of  ttiu  riot  raised  against  St.  Paul 
(Ac  31"'^).  while  in  the  barraclcs  attached  to  the 
fort  {irap*mio\it,  fit.  cump,  AV  castle)  the  apofitle 
wan  contini--d  till  he  was  sent  under  escort  to 
CtBsarea  (Ac  21^^  22^  23'").  The  destruction  of  the 
commnnivatiims  Ustwcen  Antonia  and  the  temple 
was  one  of  the  fir»t  act's  of  the  dews  on  the  ouibrcttk 
of  the  rebellion  in  A.U.  tiG  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xv.  6). 

In  ^laccabiean  times  we  hear  of  another  citadel 
in  dcru^ialcm,  in  tho  city  of  David,  which,  both  in 
L  and  2  Mac  and  in  Jo^phus,  bears  the  name  of 
'Ajc>>o,  nho  'AwpAiroVij  (2  Mac  4»*  "^  fi").  Though 
not  oripnnlly  built  by  AntJochus  Epiphanes  (ate 
2  Mac  II. r..),  it  was  newly  fortitied  l>y  him,  ami 
occnpted  by  a  Syrian  garrinin  (1  Mao  1*'*''",  Jos. 
Ant.  Xn.  V.  4).  The  Jews,  under  the  leadersliip  of 
the  Maccabee-**,  mmle  -leveral  inefTectmil  attempts 
to  expel  the  Syrians  (1  Mac  G"*"  ny*  1 1*^-) :  but 
it  was  not  till  b.c.  142  that  Simon  forced  tho 
garrison  to  capitulnte.  ami  entered  the  citadel  in 
triumph  (1  Mac  13«^«}.  Accurding  to  1  Mac  W^, 
Simon  etren^tlieiicd  and  ^rri.suned  the  fort : 
but  JosephuK  {Ant.  xm.  vi.  7 ;  H'ars,  v.  iv.  I)  re- 
lates that  the  fort  was  destroyed,  and  the  hill  on 
which  it  Htood  levelled  after  three  years*  continuous 
labour,  in  order  that  it  rai}{ht  no  lonuer  overlook 
the  temple.  The  eito  of  Acra  is  mnch  disputod ; 
bat  the  question  whether  it  etood  north  (so  most 
writ«r8}  or  south  of  the  temple  (Schitrcr,  JJJJ*  I. 
L  207  (. ;  Bonzinger,  Beb.  ArcAaot.  p.  47),  cannot  be 
diaousseid  hers.  H.  A.  White. 

CiBTOR  AND  POLLUX.— Soe  DiosctJiii. 

CAT^— It  seems  strange  that  an  animal  do  well 


known,  and  w  long  associated  with  man  in  KgypL, 
should  not  have  been  domesticated  amoiiff  the 
Greeks  and  Pomajis,  or  mentioned  in  the  fiumnical 
books  of  Scripture.  The  won!  aXXoi^poi  Is  nsed  once 
in  thBApocr.{Kp.  Jer  v.^ttir.*']}.  HerodoiuH[ii.  flB) 
uses  the  word  for  the  domeatiu  cat.  Thiti  animal 
is  now  more  common  by  far  in  Bible  lauds  than 
in  the  West,  yet  Tristram  and  Iloujfbton  declare 
that  no  trace  of  its  name  is  fuuinl  in  classical 
authors,  except  in  connexion  with  Kpvpt.  There 
are  two  species  of  wild  irat  in  the  rloly  I^nd. 
Feiu  manicuiata,  Kiipp.,  the  Afivinnian  teild  cat, 
which  is  supposed  to  w  the  wild  original  of  tho 
domestic  cat,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  i^tUt  ti- 
khaid,  is  rare  west  of  the  Jordan,  but  common  to 
the  eastward.  The  body  is  2  ft.  long,  and  the  tail 
1 1  in.  Felis  rhaiu,  GoJo. ,  the  jungle  cat,  is  known 
ia  Arab,  as  tl-!f»tt  el'barri.  It  is  aliont  as  large  aa 
tho  domestic  cat,  and  resembles  a  l>iix. 

ti,  E,  Post. 
CATBBPILL&R.-See  LocosT. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  {iTttnoKal  KnSoKtKal).^ 
The  title  pven  to  a  >,'ionp  of  seven  Epistles  uf  thu 
NT,  which  bear  tUe  lULnies  of  James,  Put4;r,  John, 
and  Jude.  From  un  curlv  period  in  t!ic  l»i.ttory  of 
the  Church  these  Lpi-stles  were  <lea]t  with  as  a 
ulaas  by  themselves.  There  were  reosonfi  far  thin, 
lying  in  their  contents  and  in  tlteir  generally  ac* 
oepted  authorship.  They  form  a  distinct  and  in- 
teresting KectioQ  of  the  NT  jitoratnre.  They  have 
sonic  obnouB  points  of  alfinity  witli  each  other. 
There  are  resemblances,  «.(/.,  Iw-twecn  t  V  and  Ja  : 
while  Judu  and  2  F  have  much  ninttrr  in  ciimmoa. 
These  seven  Epistles  have  aonie  renmrkable  coin- 
cidences both  with  other  books  of  tho  NT  and 
with  non-canonical  writinjjs  of  ancient  date. 
There  are  unmistakable  similarities  in  thought 
and  style,  with  certain  marked  did'erences,  between 
the  JohHiinine  Epistliiii  and  tht  ntlier  writings 
usiirilmd  to  St.  Julin.  There  arc  rcfcmbhmcus  lx>- 
tvveen  IP  and  the  Pauline  Epi.><tleK,  es]>ecially 
thu!«e  to  the  l£omans  and  the  KpheKiiins,  Jude 
quotes  the  peoudepi graphic  fiook  of  Evm-h,  and 
refers,  as  it  secmn,  to  the  Atsumptwn  of  Motca; 
while  in  James  we  have  reminiscences  of  Den  Sirack. 

These  seven  Kpistlcs  arc  not  all  of  one  piece. 
There  are  notable  differences  in  style  and  content* 
Wtwiwn  thfl  .wviiral  nirmljKra  tif  the  gnmp.  While 
they  are  all  letter*,  thev  dilFer  considerably  in 
epij^tolary  form.  Borne  of  them  (2  and  3  Jn)  are 
eim|de,  personal  letters.  One  of  them  {James)  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  &  sententions  Wisdom 
writing,  like  parts  of  the  Ifokkma  literature  of  the 
or  and  Judaism.  Others,  cspoeinlly  L  Jn,  have 
the  appearance  of  Pastorals  or  h;pii»tolary  Mani- 
festoes (Weetcott's  The  Kpistiti  of  St.  John,  pn. 
xxix,  xxx  ;  Mouttun's  Tfia  Literarv  Study  o/  the 
BMe,  pp.  292,  442}.  As  a  cIors,  however,  they 
have  a  ohamcter  whicli  rerulily  diHtingiiiiiht-K  them 
from  tlie  Kpislh-s  wliirh  hear  Paursname,  and  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Uebrews.  They  make  a  con- 
tribution of  BMential  vnlno  to  ttio  binly  of  NT 
teaching.  Thiry  liavu  tlicir  own  ideas,  their  own 
fonns  of  oxprewion,  their  own  aspects  of  the  trnLh 
taught  in  common  by  tho  tirnt  Christian  writers. 
They  have  had  dilFerent  degrees  of  nrccptanco  in 
ditTerent  parte  of  the  Church  and  in  ditterunt  itgct. 
They  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
tnnch  debate  with  regard  to  their  origin,  date, 
authorship,  and  claims.  Por  these  quosttons  see 
the  articles  on  tho  several  Epistles. 

ThMB  Mt-m  EpIaUu  are  not  g-lven  In  the  rud*  order  in 
iLn<-i«nt  kiss,  vcniona^  ood  c«Ul«ira«fl.  Jcraiie  notioM  a 
difference  in  this  re«p»ct  hetvem  U)«  Qreek  sod  the  L«Un 
iwdkcs  (Prvton.  7.  JEw<€.  Canon.).  The  order  In  «htch  th**- 
■tuid  in  our  Enk'IUh  HiUe  (Ja,  1  nnd  S  P.  1.  S,  S  Jn.  Jude) 
i*  Hm  ortk-r  In  wLrIi  they  oci-ur  in  mosl  •wirnt  dwCTiincnu. 
It  fi  the  nrdsr  Uwt  U  loUowed  In  Oodex  U.  in  tlw  Uanuii  of  th« 
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Kj-nod  ol  L*o(iicc«<«.  A,u.  3<K}),  in  tb«  luUol  Alfautavlni,  Ofrilot 
Jma.,  fc^ipl»niuB.  Grctroo'  Nnz.,  bc«ntlui,  Jrronw,  IfiwpMnUt 
AtDDtulDcluuj,  Lhc  '  tJixl.7  It^■olu,'  Isidore,  uid  Joha  o(  iMunsBOtu 

SM  Weatooit-i  Canon  <i/  XT,  m.  MC>-ft7V).  EUKtiTtu iUao(//A  U. 
)  ^M&ki  of  Junca  as  reported  to  hava  wrluon  *  thi  flral  of  Uie 
CftUx^ EplatUM.'  Butin  UwOuion  of  UiftthlrtlCouDoUotOKr- 
than  (a.  D.  307),  tn  tile  Apoctotio  Cwmiu^  aad  in  the  C1«ranionUae 
SUcboiDttCnr  (Sm.  Yll.),  th«r  we  ^vcn  u  1  and  S  P.  1.  X.  uid  3 
Ju,  J»,  Mia  Jude.  AugvitiiM<I>r  J>(wtr.  CiiruC  U.  1S>  «nmD«r- 
Uc«  wem  M  iwo  ot  Pet«r,  thrM  of  John,  on«  o(  Jude,  umI  one 
ul  J»mm ',  which  luccoMioD  i*  Mlowrd  alto  by  ItiUiutriiw. 
KuOniM,  licmln  (Ommm.  in  Sipnif.  Aport.  |  »0X  ouow  tti«iB  in 
Um  ordtfot  1  and  S  P,  Ja,  Jad«,  1,  t,  ami  S  Jo ;  lajoocctiUin 
(Ai  MaMptriHt»  Jip.  Tobmaumi  in  Uut  ot  1,  S.  S  Jn.  1  and  S  P, 
Jtide,  J« ;  Ochfitu  (It«crftitim  d«  fik  neqi.  »( fi«n  tti(p.)  ia  that 
ol  1  ud  a  P,  Ja,  1.  2.  S  Jn,  Jude ;  whw  JuaiUua  AMcaoua^ 
notidBr  a  dlffcreiKM  to  rwp«ct  ol  sxtcut  ol  naopUtioa  betwwn 
Uie  BnA  two  and  Uw  ftve  which  follow,  glvt*  then  tn  the 
■uoc«arioa  ol  1  P,  1  Jd.  Ja,  :  P,  Jadi,  2  and  J  Jn.  NeiUiar 
hare  Uiey  the  uuio  jiXtfon  hi  tho  aeriea  of  the  Jfl  hooka  aa  givca 
In  aneient  HSS,  venioBs,  and  cataLogaw.  In  moat  tb«r  comv 
Uiwem  the  AoU  and  the  Pftulino  SpiatiM.  Thia  b  the  oaa* 
wlih  the  Ckaoo  of  tha  Ooonoil  of  Laodloea,  Codioea  B  and  A, 
the  UaU  of  Cyril  ot  Jerusalem.  Athanaaliu,  Leontjua,  the  *  Sixty 
Hooks,*  Ouelodonia,  John  ol  DoBuwas,  eta  3hklathtpowUoD 
aatlKned  theu  la  the  crltiol  edition*  ol  LMbaianp,  TUchcD' 
(Jen,  Trcpcllea,  Wiatoolt  and  Bort.  Cut  hi  the  Cation  ot  Che 
tiiint  L'tiUDoU  ot  Oaithafe,  hi  Rutbiui,  in  AuiihUodiiua,  aod 
tn  Ctxlex  K,  Vbtf  are  Ineerted  bcrt;wern  Utv  Pauline  Eiip.  (with 
H«)and  the  Apoo. ;  and  thb  U  Ihe  pLwM  girea  then  bj*  Griea- 
badb  hi  bis  cHtloal  edition.  Tha  aunf  >iTan)Kin«nt  i«  to  tar 
followed  atao  In  the  Uita  of  Orcrory  Nac,  Nicirphorui,  I'hilaa- 
triua,  and  JuoUiui  AMcanua,  where  they  ooine  amr  the  Pauline 
Kfip.;  and  tn  that  of  KpSphftmiu,  when  thev  pnoode  the  Apoa- 
Irpea  In  the  ApoatoOc  CJanona  they  are  placed  twtwcea  the  14 
epp.  of  Paol  and  the  2  Epp.  of  Clement ;  ia  Auicuatln*.  Innooen- 
Una,  and  latdon.  between  the  Pauline  K[>p.  aad  AcU :  in  Jerome, 
between  the  Ai^  and  the  Apoc. ;  in  tb«  Cliuoinontaoe  Stkho- 
nwtry,  after  tlio  Pauline  ISpp.  and  before  the  Ep.  ot  fiarnabaa 
(•nppnaed  to  nie*n  here  the  Kplrtle  to  the  Uebrtwei  the  lUrr.  of 
Jn.  and  tho  Acta.  In  Gelailna  the;  appear  attcr  tbe  A|>oa.  and 
U«t  in  the  lint  of  onr  h'T  boolia ;  in  the  S^ftortU  oil  Ohmoitom, 
art4ir  the  AcU  and  laat  in  tbe  Ua.  WhUe  in  our  BngUeh  Bible 
tliey  oomelirtweeo  He  and  ft«v,  in  tho  Qeman  Bible  they  are 
dealt  with  in  a  alngutar  taahion.  Inatead  ot  bdiy  brouifht  Into 
one  aorlea  there,  five  ot  them  <Uiowi  aacrihed  to  Peter  and  John) 
are  Introduced  bt-twcen  Ptailoui  and  Be,  and  two  of  tlti-m  (Ja 
and  Jiidp)  are  pU««d  bctw«rn  Hebrews  and  the  Apicah-pae. 

Nor.  a«»in.  baa  the  group  of  Cat*.  Erji.  Iwiiof  tliu  •iuuocoin- 
pnaa  at  all  timca  or  in  all  t«rU  cf  tbe  Cburd].  The  fint  of  tho 
■cvwi  to  be  ftenerally  reoelced  acem  to  have  brcn  l  V  aju!  I  Jn, 
Tlie  other  Ave  were  aoocp(«d  lM«r,  aiul  at  diiTonnt  (iinn,  Ja 
appaittnily  at  a  coinparnUvely  early  i-criod.  ChrrvoBtotn'B 
SJpteptU  okCbUcHU  only  three.  Junilliia  Afrioaniu  plaoee  1  P 
and  1  Jn  by  thatnMlx-ca,  aiid  explain*  that  very  many  add 
tadiuitgamt  jpan^vrviUi  tbe  remaliiinc  flFo.  AnphOochlus 
(/«mfr.  ad  Sttmemm}  nobon  tbal  aoine  aay  seven  C^th.  Epp. 
an  to  be  rMclvcd,  othen  only  three.  vijL  one  of  James,  one  of 
Petnr,  one  of  John.  CMsiodorua  (ite  JtuliL  tUo.  tii.  xiv.)  men- 
Clou  only  tbe  £pub>{tr  Pari  ad  G^ntm  (if  the  rea(Un£  b 
coneot),  Jaaobi,  Johannit  ad  PartAoc  But  It  may  be  said 
that]  in  the  Gattem  Charah  at  iMSt,  by  tho  end  of  the  Srd  or 
the  be(lnntof  of  the  tth  cent,  the  srotrp  included  the  wltole 
•even.  In  Euaobiua  (118  il.  21l>  Utey  aMiMr  as  seren.  and  the 
Unna  uaed  ot  tlfoi  iiriply  (hat  they  hid  a  reooffniseU  ulaoe, 
though  not  ajl  quttv  the  unie  place.  In  ilia  Church.  The  Syrian 
Ohurch,  on  ihu  olhor  hand,  oocmnied  a  peculiar  position  In 
reUtlun  to  thwM  Epp.  In  that  Ijimrch  the  spMip  oonalsted 
only  fit  ihnc,  1  P,  1  Jn,  and  Ja.  Ttw  reruainjn&  (uur  lurincd 
no  iKkft  of  lU  C^uKm. 

The  history  of  the  tonn  •  Catholic '  is  of  intcredt. 
It  w  tt  t«rm  Ufictl  Irt^piuntly  by  the  FBtbcn  ;  and 
whileit  i3  ciuployed  by  tliom  of  nTitinK!*  outside 
tho  NT  Canon,  iL  Bti'tiiH  never  to  be  npiilied  l^ 
them  to  ftny  of  the  NT  hooks  but  theiHj  w;vcn — 
noillier  to  any  of  the  Padine  Epi».  nor  to  the  Ep. 
to  tlio  Helirew.1.  Vox  it«  applictlion  to  theae  seven 
wo  are  indebted  to  the  CUuriJi  of  the  Eaet.  It  was 
nut  limited  to  these,  however,  in  tho  usage  of  the 
Kreat  theologians  of  the  Kast.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria  (Strom,  iv.  ir>l,  r.y.,  employed  itof  the  letter 
of  the  Ciiurcli  of  Jerue.  given  in  Ae  ICt.  It  was 
Miplied  hy  Origen  iContra  Celaum,  j.  03)  to  the 
Ep.  of  Itarnabaa.  It  woa  even  uwetl  to  describe  a 
heretical  romposition.  For  ICiiHcbiiis  {HE  iv.  23) 
Rj>eakaof  an  Kp,  written  by  Thnmison,  who  appears 
t*i  have  been  a  tlisciph;  of  'Monlanuii,  a»  a  '  certain 
Catholic  I'jiLHtle.'  JJut  it  wjLs  applied  to  certain 
niembersof  our  group  atan  early  period.  Crimen 
{SetKta  in  Ptatm.,  tn  Px.  iii.  c.  3.  7 ;  Comm.  in 
Joann.  vl  e.  IS)  itpeaka  of  things  said  by  Peter  '  in 
tho  Catholic  EpiNtle ' ;  of  '  tho  Catholic*  Kpitttle  of 
John'  iComm.  in  Matt.  tlvM.  c.  10)  j  and  of  tho 


statement  re;:arding  the  angoU  wliich  '  Jude  the 
upojiilu'  tuakea  '  iii  the  Catholic  Epistle'  {pomm. 
in  Ep.  ad  Horn.  B.  V.  t.  iv.,  in  llie  Latin  tr.). 
nionyniuH,  iu  like  maunur,  H]H!uks  of  '  the  sod  of 
iCebttdee,  the  brother  of  Junies,'  and  'the  Catholic 
Kpistle  which  hearn  hiH  name'  (Euiwb.  HE  vii. 
'i5).  And  by  tho  4th  cent,  it  had  eoine  to  be  a 
deuipnation  of  the  group  of  seven.  Kusebius,  who 
reports  {HE  vi.  1-J)  Clement  of  .-Mexundria  to  havy 
im-.iudcd  '.luilo  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles" 
in  the  acconnt«  of  the  eunonical  writings  whioli 
he  gave  in  hui  H  if  pat  if  poses,  xpeaks  iumiiclf  of 
'  Janies,  who  ia  said  to  have  written  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  EpiHtlos,'  and  of  the  Kp.  of  .Ind*:  as  one 
which  '  not  many  indeed  of  the  ancient!*  have  men- 
tioned,' but  which  '  is  also  one  of  the  eeven  called 
Catholic  Epistlee'  {HE  ii.  ^).  So  tho  Cnnon  of 
Athauosiua  namcii  the  iinc^o\aX  Ka^o^ymai  ira\ew- 
/texu  T(2r  iiW^TToKuy  fwri ;  the  CanoD  of  tho 
Lfiodicene  Council  enumerates  ^wi^roXal  KadoXixal 
iwTit ;  and  the  Canona  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Epiphaniua  apeojc  of  tliom  in  termt*  imlicatlng 
that  they  were  seven  in  nunihor,  hearing  the 
common  title  of  CfiihoUf. 

In  the  Western  Church  these  Epp.  seem  to  hare 
been  later  in  receiving  a  general  designation,  and 
the  title  by  which  they  camu  to  bo  designated  was 
a  dillerent  one.  The  term  Catfudic  is  indeed 
applied  to  them.  Jerome  {He  vir.  HI.  c.  1),  e.tf.. 
Bays  of  Simon  Feter  that  he  wrote  two  Epistles 
awo  cathoUf<t  nomin/tntur ;  of  Japies  {ib.  c.  2),  that 
lie  wrote  un/im  tantum  .  .  .  fpUtolam,  qu<r  de 
gtiptem  eatftoiieia  est ;  and  of  '  Ju>ie  the  brother  of 
James'  (ib.  c.  4),  that  ho  left  a  'smnll  Epi.stle'  qna 
lU  catKolieia  eti.  lint  el&ewhcrc  (Prolog.  7.  Epitt. 
Canon.)  ha  writes  of  the  fpistolnrum  ttptem,  qua 
atnonietK  nunrnpntUur.  And  this  tenn  ranonicee 
seems  practically  to  have  taken  the  phice  of 
Cathtilicm  in  the  I.atin  Chuirh  as  the  common 
deidgnation  of  the  aeven.  At  what  time,  however, 
this  uamo  to  be  the  case,  is  nut  quite  ceiiain. 
Jiuiilius  Africanns  (r.  A.D.  G'>0)  cmploya  it.  He 
Kpcaks  of  1  F  and  1  Jn  as  furniinc;  part  of  the 
etventeen  libri  canvnicx  which  ninlee  the  spftia 
\Scyiptuttr),A^iTisdc3irnplicidoctr\rM  a«  di«titi- 
gub-hed  from  Historif,  prophrry,  and  the  specie 
proverbialis.  To  thi3  lie  adds  the  statement — 
adjunguntquamplurimi  quinque  alias  qutc  Aposto- 
lonim  Vanvnieix  nuncui>antur ;  id  est;  Jooobi  I., 
I'etri  aecundani,  Juil^e  uuam,  Johannis  II.  (lie 
part,  divin.  legis.  i  2).  Caasiodonu,  too,  employs 
It  in  tlie  following  statement  about  Clement— in 
cpiatolis  aatem  canoniria  Clemens  Aluxandrinus 
presl^rter,  qui  ct  Stroniatcus  dieitur,  id  eat  in 
Kpiscola  S.   Tetri  jirima  et    secitnda,   et    Jacobi 

?iiii<dam  Attico  seniionc  decluravtt  {Dt  tns/.  tliv. 
itt.  o.  8).  Henee  it  is  thought  that  hy  the  6th 
cent,  this  temt  Canitnirfe  wtu  the  accented,  deslgna* 
tion  of  tho  group  in  tho  Western  Ohurch.  Yet 
Cosaiodoms  ui^ci*  the  term  oJm)  of  the  Aposdnlio 
Epistles  as  a  whole.  And  how  it  happeneil  Hint 
this  title  took  the  place  of  Cnthotira  in  one  hiilf  of 
tjie  Christian  communion,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  supposed  by  somo  to  have  been  dne  to  mere 
ini«take.  '  Hy  a  Rintnilar  error,'  it  is  said, '  the  proun 
of  letters  was  called  iu  the  later  Western  Ciiiirili 
'eanonieal'  (atjumiiir)  in  place  of  'catholic' 
(WpBtHitt,  The  Kpi^llrjt  of  St.  John,  p.  xxix). 
Others,  c.ft..  Kleek,  think  that  it  'origiuateil  in  the 
belief  that  by  Catholic  an  applied  to  these  Epistles 
in  the  tirc^-k  Church  was  meant  untt^rtnilif  recog- 
nUt<l  and  nttxiixd  in/  the  Chttrfh,  ivithout  reference 
to  anv  distinction  lx^twct•a  tliom  end  the  Pauline 
Epistlu*'  (IntraJ.  to  MT,  ii.  p.  1*5,  Clark's  tr.). 
Other  explanations,  iomu  of  them  of  a  fanciful 
kind,  have  been  pm|Hirtcd  ;  as,  e.g.,  by  Lhcko  in 
^•A',  1830,  iii.  yo.  (U3-fi.VJ. 
There  is  much  that  in  stilt  far  from  clear  as  m- 
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gards  t))e  origin  and  uso  of  tlie  terms  Catholic  and 
Canonical  in  ttiiN  i-utinexlun.  Difturunt  views  havo 
be«n  Lakvii  of  the  prccitKi  muiiiiiii;  iiiid  intciitiun 
of  the  litle  Cuthulu-.  Some  fftacitul  8|mculHtioiia 
hare  aIho  been  indnl^'etl  in.  It  hoa  Iteen  »Q[ipoi»«l 
by  eomc  (I'areun,  i'roton.  in  Jac)  tbnt  ttiu  name 
iiodo\i<ni(  &<  applied  to  tiiese  E|ip.  was  nocidcntal, 
no  definite  jtitrjHMe  being  Attached  to  it.  It  haa 
bo«n  snppoaed  by  others  to  be  intendc^l  to  ^xprcsd 
tlitiir  doctrioflJ  harmony;  Auzi^sti,  e.g.,  taking 
il  to  deaigu&to  them  as  'in  dtir  Lchru  Ulwrein- 
Ktiinmuiidu  Scbrifteu.'  The  main  explanations 
proiK»9eil.  however,  are  tbese. 

1.  That  thi"  term  refem  to  the  rmUwrxhip  of  tl)e>te 
writing'!) and thoii positionasa diftii\ct ffruup.  This 
is  the  view  of  Hup,  who  re>:ardH  the  word  ad  a 
'  technical  cxprcsaion  for  one  class  of  biblical  writ- 
ings which  jHJssesMiti  it  exclusively  and  oommani- 
cates  it  to  no  other ;  nuiiiely,  fur  that  olasa  which 
eompriKctt  iu  ilHclf  the  didactical  coin ]K>:iit  1002  of 
the  apoxtlcs  coUectivvly,  with  the  exception  of  FanI, 
K9-9o\iKiij  i.e.  KaffitXov  «ai  iruW'^^^f .  AV  hen  the 
Ou-pe1«  and  AcL«  of  the  Aiwbtlea  constituted  one 
peeuUar  divLiion,  the  wurks  of  TruI  also  another, 
there  Htill  reninincd  wrilinf^  of  dilfereut  authors 
which  might  likewise  form  a  collection  by  them- 
selves,  to  which  a  name  must  be  eiven.  ft  might 
nioHt  aptly  \tc  calleil  t/i/.  common  cullrction,  KaOoKin^v 
aurrartfia,  uf  Lhu  a]iuttt.It.>H,  and  Uie  treatiMM  con- 
tained iu  it,  Kotvoi  and  •.a^oXitral.  whivb  are  com- 
tiiunly  used  by  the  iireeks  as  s^'nonymous.'  Uu 
appcaU  in  «upt)oct  of  this  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dna,  who,  he  saya,  'calls  the  Epistle,  which  w.ia 
dietate4i  bv  the  assembly  of  the  ajiOHtles  [Ac  lO^j, 
the  CathAjlic  EpistU,  as  tliat  in  which  all  the 
apostles  had  a  share,  rj}v  ineroK^p  rofioVkV  r-^ 
ixocrhXtiiv  ixii^uv.'  Whence  he  roncludeH  that 
'iha  seven  lipiitttes  are  Cuthoiic,  or  KpiHtlc^  of  nil 
the  apOAtles,  who  ore  authors  *  {Introa.  to  H'riti?}^^ 
0/IfT,  p.  i>37,  etc.,  Wait's  tr.j.  This  expIaniUion 
lina  been  followed  more  or  le«s  completely  by 
Suhleiermacber  and  Pott,  b^  Eichhorn  so  far,  and 
Home  utiien*.  Otherwifie  it  has  met  with  little 
favour.  It  i»  nutbunieuuL  by  Cluitieut's statement. 
It  diBfegards  the  fact  that  tne  term  Catholic  is  ap- 
itlied  by  early  ecelesiastical  n'riters  to  eoin|H>iiitionB 
like  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the  Ep.  of  Dionysius, 
the  Ep.  of  rhcmison.  It  makes  fwirroXal  KaGoXiKai 
equivalent  to  oi  Xot»al  dTi<rr6\al  Ka66.\ov.  But  there 
ia  uotliin^  tu  ^how  tliut  the  term  KadoMeSt  yrw>  um- 
plnycd  elsewhere  to  express  any  sncli  idt^  as  that 
of  common  n/to^toJic  authors/up,  one  collection  of 
writings  written  by  all  t/ie  apostles  togethir. 

2.  Others,  therefore,  take  the  term  to  refer  to 
Uie  ptnee  of  thetf.  EpisUcs  in  the  Church,  their 
ecclesia»stical  recognition,  the  fact  that  tlioy  wore 
universally  received  as  eonninc,  tlioir  nmouicity. 
Michnolis  {Introd.  to  AT,  vi.  p.  270,  Mnrsli's  tr.) 
UikeM  this  viuvv.  holding  that  the  word  was  useii 
by  OHlmmi  to  distinguish  1  F  and  1  Jn  ns  undis- 
puted Krp.  from  2  F,  2  and  3  .Fn,  and  Jude,  alnuut 
which  tliere  was  no  such  consent  of  opinion,  and 
that  it  waa  given  also  to  these  live  in  course  of 
time  as  they  ceased  to  be  doubted.  This  explana- 
tion, or  one  not  muterially  dilfercnt,  is  givea  uIbo 
by  Home,  Giiericke.  and  othem.  It  is  suppotted 
by  some  that  there  i»  an  indiaitiuu  of  Uie  identilica- 
tiun  of  the  wijrd  Catholic  with  the  word  Cnrnmical 
in  the  MuraUirinn  Fragment,  in  the  pnzzling  sen- 
tence '  Einstola  Ftune  Judip  etsuperaeriptioJohannis 
dnaa  in  Catholica  Imbentur.*  Some  refer  in  iupjwrt 
of  this  view  to  tlic  passage  in  which  Ensebius, 
speaking  of  James  who  is  '  said  to  have  written  the 
lirnt  of  tlie  Catholic  Epistles,' and  of  Jude  as  alxo 
'  one  of  till!  seven  CiiLholii;  Epistles,'  adds  that 
•nevcrthck'ss)  wc  know  that  these,  with  the  rest, 
are  piibli*  ly  used  in  most  of  the  churches'  {HE  ii. 
S3).    This  is  relevant,  however,  Co  the  queetion  of 


public  use  in  the  church,  but  not  to  more.  Eor  it 
sfieaks  aJ.HO  of  James  as  'considered  spurious* 
{fodivtrtu).  Moat  tnuud  ratliur  un  the  piissage,  also 
in  Eusebius  (//£.'  iii.  3),  in  which  mention  is  maile 
of  corUun  works  ascribed  to  Feter,  his  Acts,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Peter,  the  Preaching,  and  the 
Ilevelntion  of  Petfr,  and  it  is  snid  of  thcni  '  wo 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  aruoug 
catholic  writings  [oo3'  iXun  i^  «aOo\noir  laftei'  vapa- 
it&ofUn),  for  neither  of  the  ancients  nor  of  thuoe 
of  our  own  time  has  any  ecclesiastical  writer 
made  use  of  testimonies  from  them.'  Here,  it  is 
thoughl,  the  wonl  in  the  phrase  fv  Ka9o\iKoii  niUMt 
have  the  sense  uf  ocnuine,  utulixpiUctl,  umcrrsailff 
received.  Others.  liowev«r,  think  the  phrase  may 
mean  'handed  down  among  catholic  ChrisOanJi' 
(Charteris,  Canonicii^,  p.  2SU),  or  publUhf  read  in 
the  churches,  the  question  of  j;cnuiucm=«i  nut  being 
in  view  (Kirchhufor.  QucUcnjttimmlmig.  [x  '2S7j. 
It  tH  with  the  dialinction  bctux-cn  di-xputcd  and 
undisputed  books  ttiat  Eu^'bitid  deals  there.  But 
what  is  referred  to  in  his  statement  is  not  one 
class  of  the  NT  liouks,  but  the^e  books  as  a  whole ; 
not  the  Catholic  Epp.  in  [uirticular,  but  the 
Catholio  writings  (ypa.i^i')  generally.  Further,  if 
the  senso  supposed  wore  the  true  sense,  the  term 
would  be  no  ULStinctive  title  of  these  »«ren  Kpl»tli>>. 
marking  them  offfrom  the  Faulinft  Kpistlefl,  which 
WLTti  nu  tesa  canonical  or  generally  recogntSMl  in 
the  Church.  Nor  does  this  view  consist  with  the 
fact  that  the  term  catholic  is  tuwl  by  Origen,  as 
we  liarc  seen,  of  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  by 
Eusebius  of  the  Epp.  of  DIonysius  of  Corinth  tu 
the  Lacedccmonians,  the  Athenians,  the  yiroutcdi- 
an*,  and  other  Chorobos  {BE  iv.  'J3},  of  none  uf 
which  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  canonical  or 
universally  reeolved.  Nor  has  it  regard,  again,  to 
the  fact  Uiat  onl^  some  of  the  seven  Epistles  were 
universally  recuived  at  the  time  when  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  group  na  n  whole.  Eusebius 
hiniscu  in  his  chapter  on  'The  Divine  Scriptures 
acknowledged  ns  genuine,  and  those  that  are  not* 
IHK  iii.  2.1),  dii^tinguuihes  1  .In  and  1  F  as  ^f  6no\o- 
yovnivoii  from  the  uthur  live  aa  uf  the  AmXeyofi^Pui^ 
yviapiiitap  &'  oty  bfi^t  roil  voWwt.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  facte  to  eondicl  with  the  idea  that  this  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  tlio  sense.  Tliere  is  every- 
thing to  rebut  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  original 
and  proper  aense. 

3.  Others  suppose  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  these  Epp.,  the  catho- 
lirtty  of  their  ductrtne,  diHtinguiahing  (hem  from 
others  which  were  lierctifnl  oa  orthod^tx  or  authori' 
tatitv.  Kpp.,  —  Epp.  whnse  teaching  was  in  harmony 
with  Christian  initb,  or  the  Church's  faith.  Ho 
Salmcron  bold  it  to  define  them  ns  giving  the  one 
true  catholic  doctrine  which  the  whole  Church 
might  pmhtnbly  receive.  Similar  is  the  exi)1ana- 
tiuu  of  Cornelius  a  Lnpide  and  others.  This  view, 
too,  is  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  t)ie  passace  in 
which  Eusebius  speedts  of  the  Acts,  the  Ooapei,  and 
other  alleged  writings  of  Peter.  But  the  supposi- 
tion has  as  little  to  support  it  in  thi.i  case  as  m  {2}. 
The  term  bo  interpreted  would  equally  fail  to  serve 
!!:»  a  di^tinctive  title  of  the  group ;  for  in  this  sense 
Faul's  Epp.  were  as  cat/iolic  as  theae.  Eiirther,  it 
ovfirlooks  the  fact  that  the  title  is  used  of  the 
Iirretirnl  Epistle  of  Theniisoii. 

4.  Con-fetjiiently,  it  is  hi*! d  that  the  term  refers 
to  the  desttnation  of  the  Epp.,  dcsigmiting  them 
as  Encyclical  letters,  diilering  from  the  Pauline 
Epp.  as  being  addreMcd,  not  to  individuals  or  to 
i^inglo  Churches,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  to 
cinlles  of  Churches,  or  to  readers  scattered  over  wide 
territories.  This  in  the  explanation  given  by 
Oecumenius  (5(rc.  x.)  in  the  Preface  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  of  James :  *o5»>t*ai  \i-,iwTiu 
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wpoa^nvti  ToiTai  tAi  rt'ioro^di  6  tui*  tcko^tuc  rot 
Kvpiou  fUi&TfTuiv  Sicuroi,  d\Xd  Ka06\ov  rolt  rurroii,   IJTfi 

r&ffi  TM1  I'irA  rJ)*  air^  Tiartr  XfN<TTtai'M)  r(XoiJffi».  It 
is  the  explanation  ^%-en  nlno  by  Leontius  (e.  A.D. 
fi90) :     Ka$o\iKal     ii    AX^^n^ay     iwttS^    oi    wfAt    /*■ 

Seetu  Act.  ii.).  Soldas  also  trcaca  ratfoXtir^  and 
iyt6K\toj  as  synonymous  when  nscd  of  letters. 
This  i£  the  expuutatioii  which  is  preferred  by  mobt. 
It  retuna  for  the  ailji;i:tive  the  sense  which  it  has 
in  ancient,  non-ecdu^^iaxttral  Greek ;  the  wnne 
whirh  it  also  has  when  it  is  tutetl  uf  the  Church ; 
the  sense  which  can  be  traced  back,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  particular  wTitin^'s,  al  least  to 
the  cloite  of  the  2nil  cent.  It  U  the  m-tisa  that  beat 
suita  Ck-muut'a  xtatoment  on  tlie  letter  addreased 
by  the  '  apostles  and  elders  and  bretliren '  at 
JeruHalcm  to  the  '  brethren  which  are  of  tho 
GentiU-»  in  Antioch  and  ESyria  and  Cilicia '  (Ac  \5r°, 
etc,  e»pccinI1y  in  view  of  the  extent  of  its  publica- 
tion, Ac  16*}.  It  ia  the  moBt  natural  aense  for  the 
term  aa  used  by  Origen,  in  the  paasagos  eited  above, 
of  1  Jn,  1  P,  Jude,  and  Barnabas;  by  Clement, 
of  Jude  in  his  Itt/poti/poset;  and  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexnndriii,  of  'l  Jn  [Euseb.  HK  vii.  25).  It 
lltH  the  tenor  of  I  Jn,  and  is  sufficiently  ccin)>istent 
wiLli  the  expremed  deatination  cif  othur  inembent 
of  the  ^roup  of  seven.  Ja,  1  P,  2  P,  and  Judo  arc 
addressed,  it  is  true,  to  dc&aile  circles  of  readers. 
Itut  theMj  are  larj^c  circtef,  cmbractQ};  the  (Chris- 
tians and  Chiiruliiu  uf  uiiuiy  lauds,  and  difrcriii<; 
Vr'idcly  from  tho^e  which  the  Pauline  Hpn.  have  in 
viuw.  James  ih  meant  for  the  brethren  m  Uio  ex* 
tensive  Jewiah  DiMwrsion ;  1  Pet.  for  the  Chnrchcji 
of  five  provinces  of  the  East :  2  Pet.  and  Jude,  for 
oiroles  still  less  particular  cr  defined.  The  remain- 
ing two  have  inscriptions  referring  to  individuaia, 
and  are  in  no  proper  Mnse  ffenerai  Epiatles.  Their 
position  is  explained  either  by  the  fact  that  tht-y 
were  iri/emr^tji^rf  at  an  early  periJid  nsff^nerfil  Epp., 
the  Churt'X  being  taken  to  be  addrewMxl  under  the 
perwnal  designation  of  the  /nXincrJ)  xypia  of  2  Jn 
and  the  Golua  of  3  Jn  (Clem.  Alex.  Hypottfpoau) : 
or  by  the  rircumfttanco  that,  being  acccprad  a& 
genitme  letters  of  the  Apostle  John,  tliey  M'cre 
natunilly  n-ssociatod  with  bis  first  Epistle,  iuut  so 
came  to  IK!  included  in  the  ^.Toupof  which  it  formed 
a  part,  and  to  share  in  the  title  borne  by  the  group. 
It  wotdd  appear  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
tho  title  'cutnolic'  had  from  the  bi'ginnlug  its 
proper  sense  of  'general ' ;  that  it  was  used  to 
onaifnate  letters'  of  the  nature  of  circular  or  ency- 
clical KpiHtleH  ;  that  in  tbix  nense  it  was  applied  at 
least  from  t)iu  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  particular 
writingHlnith  within  and  without  the  NT  Jitprature 
proper ;  that  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  first  to 
individual  members  of  the  group,  and  by  the  time 
of  Eosebius  to  the  seven  aa  a  class  (HAtinguishable 
in  this  rc»puct  from  tho  Pauline  Epp.  ;  that  in 
course  of  time  other  ideas  becamo  connected  wltli 
it,  and  its  use  became  Icph  conKtant ;  thut  by  the 
6th  cent,  it  became  identical  withrani^nh-a/in  the 
Wcatcm  Church,  and  assumed  a  more  dogmatic 
dtarncter.  There  are  things  at  the  Nime  time 
which  indicate  that  it-e  use  was  not  quite  £jced  or 
uniform  even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  or  tbo 
beginning  of  tlie  5th.  Some,  indeed,  contend 
that  when  Origen  sjieaks  of  1  Peter  as  a  Cathntic 
Epistle  he  means  to  diHttnguifh  tt  aa  a  genuine 
or  acfiredited  Epistle  from  2  Peter  aa  a  iTinputeil 
Epistle.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  toiindermtand 
it  there  in  the  sense  of  general  or  encvclicul.  But 
there  ore  passacea  in  Euecbius  wliich  ore  of 
another  kind.  Wo  have  one  such,  e.g.,  that  in 
ffE  iii.  'i,  where,  .speakiny  of  acknotchct/jal  and 
disputed  botika,  he  tnys  of  ccrt-ain  writings  alleged 


to  be  by  Peter,  that  they  are  not  ii^  xaffoXixoU 
rapaitSo/Una.  AVe  have  another  in  /fK  iv.  23, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  'Catholic  Epiatlea' 
of  Dionysiuii  of  Corinth.  The  Churches  to  wliich 
thefta  Epiaties  were  uddrumMLtl  are  named — the 
Iioesdamtmians,  the  AtAenvtJui,  the  Nicomedtans, 
the  Church  of  Oortyna,  and  the  'other  Churches 
in  Crete.'etc.  They  are  moMtlr  particularCliurchea, 
and  it  Ik  nnt  a  BUlBcient  explanation  to  say,  with 
WeaUott  (A/Mt.  of  6'*.  John,  p.  xxvlii),  that  the 
'word  is  used  of  letters  with  a  general  applica- 
tion (though  specially  addressed)  which  made  no 
claim  to  canonical  authority.'  It  mn<it  he  admitted 
that,  as  in  the  caaeof  the  prooeasby  which  theHe  E[ip. 
came  to  ftimi  a  collection  and  to  rank  aa  canonical, 
so,  in  the  history  of  the  names  given  to  them  aa  a 
group  in  the  Ea-^tem  Church  and  in  the  Western, 
all  ia  by  no  meand  dear  yet. 

Lrrw%xTVJit.—Ste  tin  usual  books  on  KT  tntrod.,  MfMdAlIjr 
tbOH  by  Buit  Uilipialcitl,  Blctk,  Juliehcr:  Uio  /^nUymnftia  to 
the  OoBun.  oa  thm  £pp..  t^.  Wcttootl  on  Tht  Kp.  cf  .vt.  JoHk.  ; 
tfa«  standard  books  on  the  Ouoa  of  M.  ov-  ^^'uiUvtt.  Uentral 
Survey  uf  Cawm  pf  ST ;  CharUris,  VanonicUf ;  Keusa,  Uut, 
()f  Canon  I  olio  Kirohnoter's  QiuUtrnammttma ;  Oloag,  intrvd. 
to  UW  Oath.  Spp.  pp.  1-11 ;  EoMbius,  tU  ivp.;  Pott,  ProUy. 
ad  Bp.  CatAtrfietM,  pii.  t'&8 ;  Kkyertwll.  SinUU.  ia  dU  PUr. 
Sehrifltn,  pp.  31-41 ;  Ilerxog,  IIS ;  SuMuy,  BL  on  InapLnUon ; 
Ilu-oack,  Lehrb.  it.  Av'tmiJ^JcA..  who  usiirns  Umr  autltor- 
■hip  to  unknown  propbats  or  ttacbgfi  sauh  ax  appcftr  In  tht 
DidaeU  8.  D.  F.  SaLMOND. 

CATHUA  (A  KadoiW,  B  Kovi).  1  Ea  5^.— One  of 
the  la'ads  of  families  of  temple  scn'ants  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  from  captivity.  It  appears 
to  correspond  to  Gii>dkl  in  Em  '2";  cf.  Noh  j**. 

CATTLE.— No  fewer  than  six  Heb.  and  two  Gr. 
words  are  tr.  In  the  Bible  by  cattU.  1.  n^p:? 
mikn<h.  Tho  primary  meaning  of  tho  word  ia 
xoealtK  or  powcssion*.  It  is  so  tr.  Ec  2^.  where 
jrisi  1S5  n;p5  IB  rendered  AV  ' pog$eatu>tui  of  great 
and  small  cattle,'  KV  * p<a»e$xiona  of  herd.q  and 
flocks.'  Among  ncmaiis,  who*>o  riches  consist 
principally  in  herdn  and  Uockn.  the  word  for  jwi- 
wsiiont  came  to  mean  cattle.  Thuji  the  Arab,  mid, 
pi.  nmicvl/,  when  nued  In  connexion  with  tho  shep- 
herd's life,  iisuaUy  means  eattU  in  tho  generic 
sense.  Mikneh  certainly  inchidcs  homes,  aaftea, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  (tin  47'*!,  where  Joseph  aavs, 
'give  your  cattU  (Dj'jpSh  and  1  will  give  you  Tor 
your  cattle'  {d;'jp;J.  Thennrrator  then  etates  (v.") 
that  'they  brongbt  tlieir  cattU  (cn';;:^} .  .  .  korsot 
.  ,  .flocks  (jihri  '3,  UVm  cattle  of  the  fitKks)  .  .  . 
eattU  of  tho  herda  ("gj.?  's,  RVm  also  rfittlc  of  the 
hcnis)  .  .  .  asses :  and  he  fed  liicm  with  bi'ead  for 
all  their  cattle"  (c;-;'jp;-S;).  The  historian  then  niv» 
(47"'),  '  my  lonl  alw  hath  our  lurd-x  of  aittfe ' 
(■1????  'o)-  Mi//neh  may  also  be  iinileri*t<K)d,  in  all 
paaHages  whi-ni  it»  meaning  is  not  otherwise  deli ne^i, 
to  intrude  ail  the  domestic  animals,  which  cun> 
stitutcd  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hebrews. 
Mi^eh  ia  also  rendered  herd  as  above  (tin  47'"), 
and  jfofia  (Ps  TS**).  Tho  cxpresjuon  -ijp^  v:)*  (tin 
•Ifi"),  awkwardly  renderitl  in  text  AV  'their  trade 
hath  been  to  feed  cattle,'  KV  *  they  liave  Wen 
keepers  of  cattle,'  is  better  rendered  as  A  Vm  *  they 
are  men  of  ca.ttle,*  or,  still  tetter,  Herdmen.  An- 
other meaning  of  the  root  .i^i;,  from  which  mil-nth 
is  derived,  is  to  hui^,  and  in  HiphU  to  cauM  to 
buy,  i.e.  to  se(i.  This  is  the  true  moaning  in  tho 
poaaace  (Zee  13'}  'wrn  c^ij,  where  AV  has  rendered 
the  ciausfi  'man  tiLugbt  me  to  kbup  cjittle,'  as  if 
■''ii!i  which  means  also  to  pos9r^.f,  meant  particularly 
Uy  possess  or  keep  ertttle.  RV  renders  the  pjwowige 
*I  bave  been  made  a  bondman,'  i.e.  man  has  sold 
me.  %  •"'9^15  bfh^mAh,  tr^  tattle  in  the  places  where 
it  occurs  with  .-;n  (On  I»^»  3'*8'.  Ps  14S'".  Is  46'), 
also,  arbitrarily,  in  many  other  place.t.  Probably 
the  Eng.  word  hetutt,  which  is  as  flexible  in  its 
meaning  and  Mmanbihimdh,  would  more  adetiuately 
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express  it.  3.  ;iis  f^'".  This  vord  is  Imn&lateti 
AV  'cattle'  in  two  nliicen  (On  30**  31**).  in  both 
of  which  UV  has  '  tlocks,'  i.e,  both  abeep  and  goats. 
4.  ^ijf  bdi^dr.  Thit)  wor<I,  which  means  oxen,  is 
rendered  in  one  place  cattle  [Jl  l'^),  lijj  -ii^  '  herds  of 
ntttle.'  S.  I'va  heir.  Twice  in  A V  translated  cattle 
(NuaO*.  Pa  "S«).  liVarUU  Na2*.)^".  See  BtAST. 
6.  n^  sth.  Thiu  word,  which  j^riiuarily  means  one 
of  a  Suck  of  slieep  or  tjoat«  {cf,  Arab,  th^l),  is 
ou(t)  tr.  AV  Mes-HLT  cattle,'  UV  'sheep*  (la  7"), 
and  once  AV.  KV  'suiall  cattle'  (U  43").  See 
Sheep. 

Th«  word  't-attle*  occurs  twice  in  NT,  once  (Jn 
4")  a«  the  tr"  of  dp^nfuxra,  and  once  (Lk  IV)  in 
the  collocntion  'fuuding  catUo'  [wtifuUt^wn.,  KV 
'keeping  slicop').  G.  E.  PoST. 

CAUDA  iKaC^a  in  B,  confirmed  bv  a  few  inferior 
aiithoritiva,  by  Kai'^i^  in  Suidas,  Kai'Soi  in  Sotitin 
Epijtr<tj}ntuiitn,  viii.  2441;  Cnuiius  in  Fliuy,  Nut. 
ilisl.  iv.  12  {6U,  and  Poiu^.  Mula,  iL  114.  KXai^Aa 
Is  the  fomj  in  «,  8U[i|iort^'d  by  the  majority  of  other 
anthoriticf*,  and  by  K^avfiof  in  Ptol.  ixL  15.  S: 
llierocles,  S'j»c(d.  tiol,  2."  and  A'otitia  Episcop. 
9.  14!) ;  and  KXai'tlia  in  tho  ^ta(fuismu.a  MartJ 
Mntjni,  §  rt2S,  AV  Glauda)  waji  an  i.stund  oir  the  S. 
conxt  of  (In'tn.  Amid  the  varying  formn  of  tho 
name,  the  nrefertinrw  niuat  Ixj  given  to  the  forma  in 
wtiicb  the  letter  \.  in  nniittetl,  *»  is  prove*!  Ixeyond 
dispute  by  the  mod.  forms  Gavdho  in  Greek  and 
Gozzo  in  Italian.  The  Alex,  ship  tadcn  with  com 
in  whi(.-h  Paul  sailed  from  Myra  for  Itome,  after 
Ivinii  becalmed  fur  a  considerable  timo  in  Fair 
flavnoF,  nroccwled  on  ita  course  favoured  by  a 
lij*lit  nort  iierly  breeze  ;  bnt  ithortly  after  rouncfiny 
Cape  MatAln  (alNmt  4  milea  on  itit  cnursel,  while 
the  veiwel  was  stAmlinf;  towards  W.N. W,  acrona 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mcesara,  it  was  canght  bv 
a  sudden  eddyinp  blast  from  E.N.E.,  which  stnick 
down  from  the  lofty  mottntaiiiH  of  the  iiUand,  and 
it  could  do  nothing  exci'pt  »cud  before  tho  wind, 
until,  after  ninninj;  about  23  miles,  it  wivs  nblo  to 
(jet  under  the  lee  of  Canda  (Ac  27'*),  where  in 
calmer  water  it  became  poesible  to  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  ship.  The  perfect  agreement  of 
the  d&'tcription  in  Ac  with  the  natural  teaturea  and 
winds  of  the  coast  (where,  according  to  Captain 
Stewart,  R.N.,  *ftoutlierly  winds  Hlinost  invanably 
shift  to  a  ^nolent  north<^riy  wind  'l  lia^  Ikh>ii  admir- 
ably brought  out  by  James  Smith  in  his  Vnynge- 
an^  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  911  ff.  According  to 
Sttidaa,  wild  aseee  of  unusuaJly  larce  size  lived  on 
the  island.  There  was  a  city  on  the  island,  which 
was  the  sent  of  a  bishop  in  Byzantine  times.  It 
lay  almost  dne  S.  of  Phienix,  and  is  mentioned 
next  to  it  in  the  Byzantine  authorities. 

W.  M.  IUmsay. 

CAUL  {Fr.  cnU,  a  small  cap  or  head-drew.  Now 
obsol.).— 1.  {n-ir')  The  fatty  envelope  of  the  liver, 
which,  with  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  and  other  inward 
parte  (E.x29'*-^,  !.v  .3'.  etc. ),  was  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  an  offering  by  tire  unto  the  Lord.  In  Hos 
13*  the  rending  of 'the  caul  or  enclowure  (liW) 
of  tlie  heart  is  a  term  of  utturmotit  dct^truction. 
See  MKDictvK. 

2.  z-z'jTf  Is  31*,  RV  '  networks.'  Tliis  waa  most 
probably  the  sniiill  head-veil,  now  of  fine  net- 
work or  art  niunlin  with  lloral  designs,  worn  in 
the  East  over  the  brow  and  c-rown,  and  fautenc^l 
loosely  Iwhind  the  neck  nndnr  tho  hair.  It  i»t 
conntetl  indelitiite  to  go  to  tlie  door  or  garden 
without  it,  Much  art  is  often  expended  anon  it. 
It  is  fringed  with  silk  embroidery,  an<l  adorned 
with  gold  thread,  tiny  gilt  discs,  and  other  oma 
ments.  The  Ileb.  shahif  bcbthii  to  have  the  same 
root-meaning  aa  tho  Arab,   mutnshahba*,  applied 

*  Constantino  Pnrptij-rvs.  dt  Thenv.,  i%  hantljr  an  In'lepeintlent 
atitba<ri^,bntdcpend«tm  Uieroclei.trhonihvrarjrottcfl  quotes. 


to  the  network  or  inturlaciug  of  trce-brauchea; 
and  umiiorly,  the  Arab,  term  for  line  dnmaak  of 
branch  and  loliage-liko  design  is  mH-stfutnur,  from 
shttjarah,  a  tree.  G.  M.  &IACK1E. 

CAUSE.— The  obsol.  nhrnse  '  for  his  c'  =  *  for  his 
sake'  is  used  '2  Co  7"  '  I  diil  it  fur  his  c.  thai  had 
done  the  wrong' [fi-Kfj-).  Of.  Paeaopr.  Bk.  'Let 
not  them  that  trust  in  thee  ...  be  a-nhamed  for 
my  c.'  ('3,  AV  'for  my  &nke,'  KV  'thiuugh  me'). 
Twice  'c'  is  UMn.1  in  the  vague  sense  of  '  matter' 
(tui  if  un  the  wuy  to  Ittd.  rujwi,  Kr,  chose) :  1  K  12" 
*  the  c.  wa.t  from  the  Lord'  (^r^,  I.X\  firrturrpoip^, 
UV'itwan  a  thing  brought  almut  of  the  Lord); 
*2  CU  10'*  *tho  c.  was  of  Go<l '  (ijc),  I. XX  as  before, 
tho  only  occurrfmccs  of  tho  Gr.  as  of  the  Ueb.:  UV 
'  it  waa  brought  about  of  God '}.  Camselesa  is  uu 
adv.  in  1  !j  SQ-**  '  thou  habt  abed  blood  c.' ;  but  not  in 
Pr*JV^  'the  curse  c.  shall  nut  come'  (both  c]<i,  KV 
here  *  that  is  c.,'  after  Geneva).        J.  1Ia.stIN0S. 

CAUSEWAY.— This  is  tho  spelling  of  rood.  edd. 
of  AV  (except  in  Pr  15""")  for  tho  Idll  spelling 
'  causey.'  But  tho  words  are  not  the  stime.  A 
causey  is  a  mound  or  dam,  moilu  by  treading  (late 
i.At.  ealcidn),  and  a  causeway  is  a  way  or  road 
forme4l  on  such  a  mound.  It  itenirs  1  Oh  ^"*  '■ ; 
Is  7*  AVin  (1611  cati.-M-vvny)  for  'highway'  in  text: 
the  Heb.  (nj^  mi^lah)  means  a  way  'cast  up' 
or  ruised  up,  J,  HA8Ti:«as. 

CAVE  (■Ti;-c,  <nr^\aiw,  spetunea). — 1.  Palestine  is 
a  region  alKiunding  in  caves ;  hence  tlie  frequent 
reference  to  iheui  in  tlie  Bible.  Natural  cavcH 
and  caverns  are  to  be  I'uund  in  mont  rnuntrius 
formed  of  limcitone  strata  and  considerabiy  ele- 
vated almve  the  sea  level ;  such  as  Malta,  i^icilv, 
parts  of  Italy,*  and  Derbyshire  in  England,  in 
such  countries  the  umlcrgronnd  acidulated  waters 
diKwIve  channels  for  lhem!ielves  out  of  the  rock, 
and  upon  a  change  uf  level  with  reference  to  ttieir 
outlet,  they  leave  tliese  channels  for  others;  the 
old  ctionnels  becoming  caverns  mth  generally  dry 
doors,  and  roofa  decorated  with  stAlactitcs.  Tho 
olevated  character  of  Weetem  Palestine  and  ita 
calcareotia  structure  have  naturally  re-iulted  in  the 
formation  of  caves  which  in  OT  times,  and  still 
later,  have  l>ecome  interwoven  with  the  ht]<tori<:al 
eveuls  of  that  country;  and,  an  Dean  Stanley 
observes,  when  Christianity  became  degraded  in 
the  early  centuries,  caves,  the  real  or  supposed 
scenes  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  became  the 
scats  of  worship  amongst  the  KoKtcrn  t'hriHttans. 
Thus  the  '  cave  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  '  at  JeniHaleru 
and  the  'cave  of  the  Nativity'  at  Bethlehem, t 
both  discovered  oridontitied  (according  to  Eusebius) 
by  the  empreas  Uelena,  have  remained  shrines  of 
semi-idolatronn  devotion  down  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Prehistoric  man  appears  to  have  made  cavea 
lib  dwelling  wherever  available,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Uoritea  of  Mount  Seir  [(^n  14" 
StP),  who  werewivodwellerHai  tliwir  mime  implies, 
were  the  representatives  of  early  cive-tlwulling 
races  of  other  eountri«s.J  The  Horites  WHre  ex- 
l»elled  liv  the  E4lomitea ;  and  the  vu«t  caverns 
nrtjlicially  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock  of 
Pctra,  the  Edomite  capital,  attest  the  extent  to 
which  these  early  inhabitants  made  unn  of  such 
hollows  Iwtli  for  liabitations  and  as  sepulchiis  for 
Che  duad.S     See  Driver  on  Dt  2". 

"'Quatuor  nint  mont&nB  grsntss,  Tu&U,  SofflnstJ.  Bntstri. 
Aconites,  In  fpeluDcii  hftUUntcs,'  HUaJao,  v.  tSa. 

f  It  taxy  be  olMcrT«d  tlisC  than  Is  im>  Autborltjr  In  the  &oooant 
of  Hid  Nativitjr  lor  ooouectiw  the  erMifc  wlUi  n  cave :  k«  Ut 
oil   Lit  '^.  'J 

:.'*lr»i.c..  i.  42.»vl.77».TT«. 

I  The  caveroa  of  Vmn  EgTpt,  hnrn  otrt  of  tho  Mtme  tonn». 
lion,  '  tlic  Nulnan  Booaitont.'  witnt  amdo  lue  ol  bj'  lb»  uwJeiifc 
Xgyptiaaa  (or  stmiUr  purpoMt. 
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3.  Caves  were  largely  made  aae  of  in  the  t  roabloas 
times  of  IsraeHtiah  nistory  H5  places  of  refuge  :  aa 
mich  tlic  fuUowiii;,'  may  l»o  specially  mentioned : — 

(ft)  Tli«  cave  in  the  llilU  ftltove  Zuar  inhabited  by 
Lot  and  hi«  two  daii;;lit4:rfi  (On  10*). 

(b)  The  cAvo  of  Makkedah  at  Iteth-horon,  in 
which  the  five  kings  of  Urn  Canaaniteii  hid  them- 
selves (Jos  10'*). 

(<r)  CaroB  in  wliich  the  limiplites  hid  themselves 
from  the  Midinnites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(•l\l  G'l,  and  from  the  rhilistines  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (i  S  13*).  Itoth  these  references  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  cave»,  iMitli  natural  luid  artificial, 
were  very  nuiiiurouB  in  lhe^e  times;  wJnie  of  thcin 
may  be  now  covered  over  and  their  entrances 
liiddcn  from  view. 

{d)  One  of  the  most  celebrated  caves  in  bihlical 
history  was  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David 
txKik  refuge  from  the  UTath  of  Saul  (1  S  22^ 
2  a  23").  Adullam  waa  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  the  residence  of  a  C'atiaanito  king  (Job  12"). 
and  the  cave  waM  probably  tlie  lariat  of  several 
occnpyini*  a  |K»)tion  near  the  Humniit  of  the  table- 
land, andoverlofikinR'  the  Plains  of  Pliiliittia.* 

(e)  The  ctivc  of  En-^^edi.  in  the  cliff;*  overlookinj; 
Uie  Dead  Sea,  waa  another  place  of  refuse  for 
David,  after  he  had  been  dislod;;L'd  from  the  wivo 
of  Adullam  (1  H  23?*  24»i.     tivn  1::sc:ei>I. 

(/)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  fed  the  prophets 
of  Uie  Lord  in  the  dnyx  of  Ahab  [1  K  18^}.  Thiti 
cave  was  probably  situated  uu  the  ilank  of  Mount 
Cnrmel. 

The  above  instances  exntiun  the  langtinge  of 
Is  2'*-  "■ "  whore  '  men  Bhau  po  into  the  caves  of 
tht!  rockfl,  niid  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from 
Ijoforo  the  L«rror  of  the  LoitLi,  and  from  tJic  plory 
uF  his  maiusty,  wliCQ  he  ariseth  to  shake  mightily 
the  earth. 

■1.  CavcR,  both  natnml  and  arltficinl,  were  UBod 
&s  places  of  l^epaltn^e :  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
purchased  of  Kjihron  the  Uittite,  was  the  senulclire 
of  Sarah  (Gn  23"),  and  afterwards  of  Abraham 
(Ud  2a"),  I«uic  (Sr**^-"),  and  Jacob  (50").  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tJie  mosiijue  of  Hebron 
covers  the  last  restinu'placc  of  the  patriarchs ;  it 
is  a  spot  oonaidered  oltiie  highest  sanctity  by  the 
Arabtribea.t  *"-■  HtLL. 

CEDAR  (hk  '^trte,  tiSpn,  «(/««).— Wo  cannot 
enter  inteIliK«ntly  on  the  di»cu»»iun  of  the  cedar 
without  pr(?miKinj;  that  the  lleb.  word  V««  was 
prolwibly  used  for  three  or  more  different  trees.  In 
this  it  resembles  it«  Enijlish  equivalttnt.  Cedar, 
in  Knglifih,  is  uned  for  tiie  eeJar  of  Lebanon,  for 
the  Btmiuda  ctdar,  of  wliich  lead  jiencils  arc 
made,  for  Junipents  Virffiniavn.  L.,  and  for 
CiiprMsus  th\joUlc4,  L.,  and  other  trees.  The  cedar 
teood,  which  (ace  to  V)  waa  used  with  scarlet 
and  liyMop  for  purification  iLv  H*.  Nu  19*),  was 
not,  in  all  prnlmbility,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
a  plant  obt.iimiblc  in  Hinai,  and  afterwards  in 
Paleatine.  Snch  a  tree  ia  Junimnui  PKcenieta.  L., 
which  Ls  found  on  Mt.  Hor,  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
Eiiomitio  limestone  cUll'i?  overlooking  the  Ambali, 
and  prol>ably  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  If  no 
Icmj-er  there,  there  is  notliinR  in  the  climate  to 
hindrr  it«  having  grown  there  formerly.  Uoujrhton 
erroneouHly  calls  it  oxyredrus,  which  is  a  shrub 
or  smijl  tree  nf  the  mountains  of  S^Tia. 

It  Is  oncertaia  whot  tree  is  mi»int  by  'dmsJm 
(Nu  24»>.  TUey  are  said  to  be  trees  growing  by 
water.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  does  not  grow  in 
moist  places.  On  the  contrary,  it  seeks  the  dry 
doping  mountain -aide,  where  nothing;  but  the 
mouture   in    the  cleftii   of    the   rocks   nourishes 

•  JwephoB,  Ant.  ti.  xli.  S:  Conder.  r*nl  itWt.  p.  IM. 
t  lb.  Z3»:  Mw  alM  Stanlejr,  Sinai  and  I'ak4tin€.  i.  101,  W9; 
EaUa«n).  Trateit,  IL  70. 
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it.  Unless  wa  suppose,  as  has  been  hinted  in 
the  article  on  Aloes,  that  the  location  of  the 
'drattm  is  poetic  licence,  we  nnii<t  suppose  some 
water-loving  tree  to  t>G  intendi^^I  in  this  passage^ 
certainly  not  the  Vcdrus  Libani,  Bnrr.,  nor  Jvni- 
perua  oxyctdrus.  Lam.,  nor  indued  any  of  the 
conifene  of  the  Holy  I^and. 

Avicenna  de&ucft  'arz,  in  Arab.,  as  the  well- 
known  jviniper  bcrnj.  Thia  is  the  product  ol 
Jitnipcrui  communis,  L. 

In  moBt  of  the  paxsagps  of  Scriiituro  not  already 
cited,  probably  in  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cedar  of  Cchunon  is  intended.  Let  us  analyse 
tliem  in  detail.  (I)  It  was  abundant  (l  K  ti* " 
ID").  There  is  every  reason  to  l»elieve  that  the 
cedar  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  Solomon's  day. 
The  remains  of  the  old  forests  e.\ist  above  el- 
Meftsir,  Barftk,  'Ain-Zetialta,  el-tladcth,  Beshcrri. 
Sir,  and  the  Dunniyeh.  They  prohablv  covered 
all  the  siib-alpini--  peaks  of  l^lmiiou.  It  is  also 
extremely  probsble  that  the  cedar  flourished  in 
lliose  days  on  Hermon  and  Antilebanon,  both  of 
which  belon^j  to  the  Lebanon  syRt-orn.  and  are 
Ruited  climatically  to  the  growth  of  these  trees. 
lATge  foreata  of  them  exist  m  Anianus,  and  thence 


A  oDAA  ruou  1IIS  nmmK)  oson. 
(It  Ift  not  one  or  the  Ianrc»t,  Vnt  vxUlHu  the  chara4:l*risU« 
■hape  BUil  horUoijlAl  rftnilflcftimn,) 


they  extend  northward  and  westward  to  Akhpr- 
dagii,  and  for  a  Ion;;  distance  into  liie  Taurus.  The 
cedar  existeil  also  in  CyT>ni.i ;  and  larfje  forest* 
uf  it  are  fuuud  in  the  Atliw  and  tlie  Hinmlayaa. 
(2)  It  wafl  n  tall  tree  (Is  2",  Am  -£*).  S^iveral  of 
the  trees  in  the  Bfshorri  grove  are  tiu  orVU  fU  hijjh. 
In  Amanus  it  often  reaches  iUO  ft.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  it  rcachetl  or  exceeded  this  height  in 
Lelianon.  (3)  It  was  not  only  A  trp.o  '  of  a  high 
stature,'  but  one  'with  fair  [htnuti/ul]  branchca, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud' (rffrurc  ghnde)  (V!ak 
31").  No  quality  of  the  cedar  trf>e  is  more  beautiful 
than  its  bori/uiital  Hjiray,  with  an  upper  surface 
llat,  and  presenting  on  even  carpet  of  dark  jpreen, 
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omamented  with  its  vellow  MAminato  aad  purple 
|iiBtillat«  cones.  (•!)  It  v^as  auitable  for  Lhc  nioste 
of  abipa  (E2k  27').  It  has  been  objoctod  tlmt  the 
catUf  bus  a  thick,  ^'uarltid  tntuk,  too  ebort  for  a 
mut.  ThU  iri  true  of  lhc  old  wcatht!r-b4>atcD 
vet«ranB  in  tbi>  ojii'ii  ^ruves  of  Lcbanuu  at  tho 
iirc««nt  dar.  But  in  Amanim,  wh*tre  the  grnwth 
19  dose  and  forust-like,  there  are  inulutudwi 
of  tall  Btraigbt  trunks,  every  way  suitable  for 
masta.  Indtetl,  many  of  the  younger  trees  of  the 
Besheni  >;rovo  would  make  cxcoltont  mo^ts  for 
ships  of  the  «ize  of  those  in  Ezekiel's  time.  It  hns 
been  proposed  to  consider  the  Pinna  JlnUptnain, 
Mill.,  aa  iho  'ertz  hero  mtcnded.  It  ia  curioiu  that 
tbix  pia«  it  i<till  knuum  tn  Noitie  parts  of  Lebanon 
by  tiie  name  'arz,  and  alHU  In  the  neij^blKmrhood  of 
Alcitpo.  But  it  is  not  »o  well  adaptt.sl  to  masting 
aa  tlio  tme  cednr,  and,  althonph  Rlmndant  lbrouj,'h- 
out  Lebanon,  \«  also  e<]nnlly  abundant  in  Pal., 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Kiekiel  vonld  have  spoken  of  the  tree  distinctively 
t»  the  'ciHtar  fruui  Lebanon,'  if  he  had  intendml 
the  Aleppo  fiine,  Mliicb  the  TyTians  conld  have  cut 
from  the  hill-iHiuntry  chiMti  to  their  city.  (5)  It< 
vraa  suitable  for  boani!(,  pillars,  and  boards  (1  K  6* 
7*).  The  cedars  of  Anianus,  where  the  normal 
erowth  obtains,  rould  furniali  a  boanl  60  to  80  ft. 
long,  and  6  to  8  ft.  niile  at  the  bottom,  and  2  or 
more  at  top.  They  could  furnish  pillars  and  beams 
of  any  required  thicknesa.  The  timber  is  indc- 
Btruetible  by  dry  rot  or  borers.  It  iacIoBe^grained, 
sound  to  tbo  heart,  frairnmc,  and  of  a  pleasing 
colour.  Wu  have  abundant  tostimony  as  to  itj* 
durability.  Pliny  i««yi»  llmt  the  cedarioof  of  the 
temple  of  iJiana  at  KphettUH  butted  400  vean*. 
That  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Uttca  lostctt  1170 
veATt.  ((>)  It  waa  ftuitable  for  carved  work,  as 
EnutgM  (la  44"'  ^).  Cedar  wood  is  better  fitted  for 
Ihia  purpose  than  almost  any  other  wood  in  the 
land.  It  13  hanl,  clono-^nint^d,  and  lake*  a  hif:h 
poliah.  (7)  It  must  bo  full  of  wip  (I'a  M'*).  Thi; 
Doliramic  juice  of  the  ct.<duroxudejt  from  every  pore. 
I.ar^'e  bcoils  and  nodules  of  the  fni^ant  resin  form 
DD  the  uninjured  branches.  An  incition  into  the 
bark  is  followed  by  a  copious  distillation  of  the 
same.  Where  two  branches  meet  and  rub  together, 
they  fut-Xi  pour  out  the  life-giving  sap,  which 
ceuK'nte  them,  so  that  they  grow  fast  to  one 
another.  Nnmerona  examplt>H  of  this  ran  lie  seen 
in  the  int>ve  at  Bttsherri.  (8)  It  waa  the  king  of 
tre«8.  It  ia  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K  4**).  Abimelech  con- 
cedes Ita  saperiority  (Jg  9*^).  tt  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  u  ■  the  glory  of  Lebanon '  (la  3d>  60'^). 
The  cedars  arc  *  tbo  trees  of  the  Lord  '  (Ps  lOi^*). 
The  Anibd  still  know  t  liem  by  the  name  'arz  cr-rubb, 
'the  cedars  of  the  Lord.'  Wlien  the  cedar  falU. 
tlie  Tir,  itself  a  noble  tree,  howls,  aa  a  vaa^  for  hin 
lord  (Zee  11*-'}.  When  Jehoash  winhed  to  ezpresv 
bin  contcmiit  for  Auiaziali,  hH  cnmjtiired  himself  U* 
a  cedar  and  Anmziali  to  a  thihtlt^,  and  saiil.  'there 
passed  by  a  %nld  bea.'^t  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and 
trode  down  the  thistle*  (2  K  M*|.  The  hrgheat 
boost  of  Sennacliuhb  m'iu  that  be  would  '  cut  uuwu 
the  tall  cedars'  (Is  37*-^).  (9)  Of  this  tree  much 
of  the  temple  wa^  built,  also  the  [laloeus  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  many  othor  gnind  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  pndnibly  at  tliut  epoch  that  the 
denudation  of  Let>anou  be^'un. 

The  cedar  is  known  by  tho  nntiTcc  of  rcstrictc*! 
localities  in  Lebanon  by  two  otlier  namca.  Thus 
the  people  in  tho  ncighlKturhood  of  'Ain-Zchalta, 
B&rok,  and  el-Mo'fUir  call  their  cedars  ibhul.  *  The 
people  in  the  nelghliourliood  of  Sir  call  it  (niib. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CEILING.— See  CiF.LlXU. 

CEXJBACY.— See  MakkiaO^ 


CELLAR.- In  AV  only  (I  Ch  27«-  *)  for  wine  or 
for  oil.  The  llcb.  ("^y^o)  is  common  for  any  store  or 
storehouse,  K\'  gives  'c'  for  AV  'soeret  plaeo' 
in  Lk  II",  reodiiiB  Kp^rt}  'a  vault,"  'crypt,'  for 
•cpi'irriy  '  hidden.'  The  Clreek  word  ta  uned  by  Jos. 
BJ  V.  vii.  4,  'They  set  tbo  tower  on  lire,  and 
leapt  into  the  c  beneath.'    Seo  HOL'.SK. 

J.  Hastinos. 

CENCHRBX.— CenchrecB  or  Keuchreac  (not.  aa 
AV,  C'.'ntlirea ;  nsually  spelt  Kry^.,  by  T.,  WH 
K*rx.),  where  St.  Paul,  bttore  sailing  for  Syria,  had 
his  hair  shorn  in  compliance  with  a  vow  (Ac  IS'"), 
and  M'hore  Phtebe  was  a  dcucone.13  (Ho  10').  C. 
was  the  ^apoit  of  Corinth,  on  tbu  eastern  aide  of 
the  istbmuu  (see  CORINTU).  It  doubtlevs  had  itJi 
fihare  in  thu  buatie,  luxury,  and  lieenoe  of  tho 
mother -city ;  but,  undvr  the  influenco  of  St. 
Paul,  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  local  church, 
whose  deaconww  had  tho  honour  of  bearing  tlie 
apoatle'H  letter  to  the  iloiuan  Church. 

William  P.  Dicksos. 

CENDEBAUS  (Kei^c^ar«),  a  general  ol  Anti- 
ochus  viL  Sidetes,  who  was  given  thu  romnmutl 
of  the  iKU- coast,  and  sent  with  tux  aniiy  into 
Palestine  in  order  to  enforce  thu  claims  of  Anti- 
ochua  against  Simon  MnccaKvus  [couip.  Al'HENO- 
Blt^fij.  Cen<tubieus  ocoupie^l  Jamniu,  fortified 
Kidron,  a  place  not  otherwiso  known,  and  then 
began  to  make  raids  upon  JudietL  Owing  to  hi> 
advanced  ayo  Siraon  did  not  go  out  to  battle 
himself,  but  placed  his  two  sonit.  Judos  and  John, 
in  command.  The  UitUo  took  place  in  a  plain 
not  far  from  Alodin ;  and  tho  JewM,  aUhoufjIi 
obligcil  to  cross  a  torrent-lieil  before  commencing 
the  attack,  yainod  a  complete  victory  over  Ceiide- 
Im'us,  and  pursued  the  Syrians  as  lar  aa  Kidron 
and  the  nei;^hbourlir>od  of  Aahdod  (1  Mac  1^  IG"; 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xui.  \Ti.  3).  H.  A.  White. 

CENSER.— Two  Heb.  words  are  thus  rendered  in 
our  iCng.  vcrttion,  -i^n?  and  ere^^p.  The  latter,  from 
the  lULme  root  as  the  word  for  inccniM!,  is  rendered 
by  the  l.XX  in  tho  two  places  where  it  oceiirt< 
('i  Cli  '^6",  Exk  8")  OimaT^Mov.  Vat  this  reason 
Xpvfovf  tfi/^tanj/xof  of  Uc  1^  liaa  been  understood 
since  Jerome's  time  to  mean  '  golden  censer '  (A V, 
UV).  The  hcM  niodorn  authorities,  however,  liave 
decided  in  favour  of  the  remlering  *  golden  altar  of 
incen.'*e' [so  KVm  after  Bleek,  Del.  etc.),  a  RHnoe  in 
which  tlitt  word  frequently  uWMirs  in  PhiJo  and 
Jo.sepliu8  {for  relT.  see  Thayer,  NT  Lex.  sub  voc.\. 

EUewhere  in  OT  the  vessel  used  to  carry  the 
'charcoal  on  which  tho  incense  wa«  burned  U  tenned 
np79.  In  AV  a^d  RV  our  translators  have  only  in 
certain  cases  given  the  rendering  'censor,'  pre- 
ferring '  Firepan '  in  those  posaogea,  appurently, 
where  the  nnvs  is  mentioned  among  the  utenBri» 
connected  with  the  altar  of  humt-oQering,  as  in  Ex 
•27",  Nu  4"  UV  etc. 

There  is  no  rea.ion  for  this  distinrtion, one  and  the 
•iamo  utenHil  being  intendeil  tliruHL:liout.  The  .■^?r'7 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  not  merely  o( 
lifting  the  glowing  ctiarcoal  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-utl'ering, — ho  mucli  is  indicated  by  its  cty- 
iJioloKj'  from  .1^  to  take  up  '  livo  coals  '  from  the 
h  cart  li, — but  also  of  containing  a  qiumtity  sutheien  t 
to  burn  at  least  two  handful*  of  incense  (Lv  16"). 
We  may  therefore  tliink  of  it  a.s  a  iKiwl-shanMl 
implement  furnished  with  a  short,  handle,- in  otner 
words,  as  a  species  of  ladle.  Tho  censors  of  the 
Pent,  (only  in  P)  arc  of  tho  name  material  as  the 
great  altar,  probably  bronze  (Ex  27',  cf.  Nu  I6*  *•). 
Those  of  Solomon's  temple  were  of  gold  (1  K  i*, 

*  II  ii  not  correct  (o  tav,  sa  In  Smitb's  DB,"*  L  p.  M2,  thM  the 
r«4MU  BiiuincmUd  (Nu  4>*)  hr«  ItioM  of '  the  golden  AlUr,  I'.r. 
uT  inoenM.'  Th«w>  hare  txNii  mcDUAncd  but  nnt  qokimI  in  v.io, 
n««idM, '  IA«  ftlur'  (v.»)  U  iDvarlftbly  la  tht  VwU  tb*  altar  of 
bumtxiJferlnK. 


CENSUS 


CENTURION 


S  K  25").  A  censer  of  silver  ia  mentioned  in  ton- 
nvxion  willi  tho  dailj  otferinf;  in  Tamid  v.  4,  b, 
YOtnn  iv.  4.  The  favoimte  LXX  renderings  are 
Tt/ajiov  (cf.  Sir  ey*)  BDtl  9i(ffoi  (cf-  1  Mac  1'^). 

It  is  now  impossible  to  sny  lu  what  respect,  if 
at  all,  the  ntvc  ditft'red  from  the  rr^p?.  Delitzach 
ia  cerLniulf  mistnlcun  In  iilentifying  (art.  '  lUaoh- 
crpfauue'  in  Hiuhm**.  IfBA')  the  latter  with  the 
TCBsol  liesignat**!  ';3  {see  Nu  "'**■},  EV  eooon,  more 
jirobahly  a  boirl  with  a  handle,  and  therefore  of 
•imilar  ahorie  to  n^i?  (h«nc«  LXX  0i.<utyi),  in  any 
ooee  A  vessel  in  %vhicli  the  incense  was  kuut  (cf.  the 
mn  with  incuune  ou  the  tahle  of  Hhewureod,  Ex 
£5").  The  context  in  which  it  occurs  (tteo  above) 
requires  lu),  iu  each  case,  to  sue  in  th«  rnff!l9  a 
|iropor  cenBOT. 

'  The  C6n»4>r  {\i^aPUTh)  appears  along  with  incense 
in  the  imafjery  of  the  A  poc.  (S**  *).  In  5"  the  '  golden 
vials  (^d\ai}  full  of  oclouni '  [RV  more  correctly 
'the  golden  bowls  fall  of  incense']  have  he«n 
niggwt«d  bythen^s;  or  inccnse-liolders  juat  uit--n- 
tioned.  For  th«  nw  of  IhiH  veHsel  in  Herod's 
temple  ftce  Tamid  v,  vi. 

Aiiiimg  the  iiriifleinenta  of  the  golden  candlestick 
were  ito  n-jay;,  KV  snufT  dishes.  These  were  prob- 
ftbl^-  n*tt  travs  for  the  bnulk-ra  lui  the  LXX  render- 
ing in  Ex  2ir"  (i-irifli/ja)  would  sutrjrtst,  but  rather  a 
utensil  of  the  same  ahnpe  as  the  ceiiHcr,  in  wliich 
to  receive  and  carry  away  the  burnt  imrtions  of  tliw 
wickfl. 

Ifepremntationx  of  the  censers  nsett  by  the 
ancient  Kgyptian>*  are  still  extant.  They  con- 
Histed  of  a  small  yoX,  or  cup  with  a  long  handle 
(Kitto,  Ennjei,  liM.  LU.  1862,  p.  401)  intc  wliich 
little  pellets  of  incense  were  projected  at  intervalH 
by  the  priest. 

In  early  Christian  itmes  the  use  of  censors  is  not 
mcntton«Ml ;  it  u|>[>ear8  tu  have  commenced  about 
the  4Ui  ccnL  A.ii.,  pTol)abIy  for  antiseptic  fumiga- 
tion. In  the  8th  cent.,  however,  their  use  wiui 
general,  and  direotions  for  their  adoption  were 
uiven  by  local  synods.  But  synThutirjil  meaning^s 
became  by  degrees  attAcbed  to  the  burning  of 
incense.  In  many  cathudrals  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country  very  valuable  thuribles'  or 
eeusera  of  gold  an^  silver  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  163; 
Thaerd.  vi.  46 :  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21-24)  are  still  to  be 
founa,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  16  lbs., 
and  evidently  not  inteni[ed  to  be  swung  like  the 
ordinary  eenser.  la  form  iiindem  censers  vary 
conwJerably,  being  nsnally  oval,  but  some  time's 
square.  The  ordinary  form  nsed  by  the  Jews  is  of 
an  oetagonai  shape.  In  Europe  tlie^*  are  generally 
fumisbedwithapDrforatad  lid,  and  have  threechain!) 
to  the  lower  j^iortion,  a  fourth  chain  being  attachetl 
to  the  lid,  »o  that  it  can  be  tainted  wlicn  rctjuircd. 
There  is  usually  a  small  shallow  [xin  euelcitcd  in 
the  censer  tc  receive  live  cbarroiil.  They  are 
now  usually  mode  of  brass,  as  used  in  thu  Koman 
and  Anglican  »ervLceH.  The  incense  naeil  for  the 
oenaer  in  geneniUy  carried  by  an  acolyte  in  a  l>oat- 
ithaped  brass  box,  containing  a  spoon  for  sprinkling 
it  on  tlie  censer. 

LrmuTtms.  — Sonnuchwid,  Da  nwmtatmHt  taneti4aima 
<Ml«L  17-Ki:  D«Vlilir,  DEw.  U.  »A  Jra. ;  L'ltollnl,  ITUHlur.  li.  ; 
WwiUt  tn  X«f.lmiwlh.  Dm.  v.  937  «*/.;  Kdbrioh,  De  Thur. 
ficrb.  IT63:  Reyil.  Df  TAurift.  7M ;  Beuxiiik'w.  Jia.  ArtA. 
441  f.;  Saharvr,  ttJf  ii.  i.  2K. 

A.  K.  S.  Kennedy  and  £.  M.  Holmes. 
CENSUS.— See  Datid,  QutlUKlus. 

CBNTURION  (Latin,  eenturio;  Or.  Ktvrvptu^ 
in  Mk ;  «oT6i'dox'j'.  itnyriirapxat  in  Mt,  Lk,  and 
Ac,— see  critical  authorities  in  Grimm-Thaycr  for 
the  two  fonnB  of  this  word). — An  otVicer  in  the 
Koman  army  in  cojnmainl  of  a  centurj-  icenturia), 
which  corresironded  to  the  civil  miria,  and  consisted 


of  a  body  of  men  numbering  from  50  to  100, 
according  to  the  (aite  of  the  legion  of  which  it  was 
a  subdivision.  Though  resembling  a  liritish  cop- 
tain  in  the  size  of  tJiu  unit  under  his  command, 
the  centurion  in  liuciat  position  was  equal  only  to  a 
British  nou-commiiisioacd  oHicer.  lie  could  not 
liecome  more  than  a  centurion,  except  through 
exeejitional  circiuuatances.  but  left  the  w;r\ice 
when  his  time  was  up  and  settled  in  Mime  smalt 
town,  to  live  on  the  smaller  or  larger  fortune  ho 
had  acquired  in  tlie  wars. 

We  meet  with  centurions  iu  the  KT  on  6ve 
occasions — two  of  these  being  connected  with 
incident*  in  llm  life  of  our  Lord,  one  with  St. 
Peter,  and  two  with  St.  Paul.  L  At  Capernaum 
a  centurion  came  to  JeHUn  tu  seek  healing  fur  his 
servant  (Mt  8*",  Lk  7'''").  This  man  was  a 
Gentile,  but  probably  not  a  Koman,  bectuKe  the 
occurrence  took  pliice  in  the  dominion*  of  Herod 
Antipos  (sec  Holtxmann,  Jiandkom.  i»  toe.).  The 
Uerods  would  be  inclined  to  imitate  their  Koman 
patroHH  in  the  ur^aniimtion  of  their  armicit. 
The  centurion  sliows  a  warm  sympathy  for  bis 
slave,  such  as  was  rare  among  Komiuis.  liis 
reference  to  bis  being  a  man  under  authority, 
ha\'ing  soldiers  under  him,  M'ould  be  esp.  appropri- 
ate on  the  li]^  of  a  subordinate  othoer  to  whom  the 
duty  of  olwying  his  superiors  was  as  familiar  as 
thai  uf  cummanding  hi;i  men.  The  Caiicrnaum 
c-entnrion  had  probably  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  city,  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
guarded  by  a  garrijwjn.  There  ho  hail  been  so 
attracted  by  the  good  qualitiepi  of  Judaism  as  to 
have  built  a  sjTiagoguc,  from  which  it  may  l»e 
inferred  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  tiod  of  Israel, 
though  evidently  he  was  not  a  proi?elyte.  lie 
evinced  great  kmdness  of  heart,  luiniibty,  and 
faith — the  exceptional  strength  of  Iw  faith  sur- 
prising and  dehghting  our  txird.  2.  A  ci>nturion 
was  in  obftrge  of  the  execution  of  Jesus.  This  man 
must  have  been  in  the  Kumnn  armv,  tt^  the  cruci- 
fixion was  curried  out  midiT  tlit-  ortfL-rtt  uf  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Koninn  Pcotnirator.  The  Synoiiti.'it^t  note 
the  imprussiun  proiluced  on  him  by  the  Bjwctacle  of 
the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  our  I-«rd.  According 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  he  exclaimed, 
'Truly  this'  (.Mk  'this  man')  'was  the  son  (or 
a  son)  of  God  *  (Mt  37'",  Mk  15")-,  and  aceording 
to  St.  Luke  *lie  glorified  God.  saying,  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man"  (Lk  S."**").  Whicheve'r 
phrase  he  used,  it  cannot  be  supposetl  that  as 
a  heathen  he  fnlly  aiiprecialed  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  hut  it  is  clear  tiiat  he  was  impnwsed  with 
our  Lord's  goodness  and  greatness.  This  centurion 
appears  again  a  little  later  when  Pilate  inquires  uf 
him  as  to  the  fact  and  time  of  the  death  of  Jesu.<i 
(Mk  IB**).  3.  Cornelius,  the  lii-st  Gentile  baptited 
and  received  into  the  Church  (Ac  lOi,  was  a 
centurion  of  the  Koman  garrison  ut  Cnrsarea,  the 
headquarters  of  tho  Pnii-uralor,  and  belongetl  to 
the  'Italian  band' — (which  see).  It  is  evident 
from  the  narrative,  that  Cornelius,  like  the 
Capernaum  centurion,  bad  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  pconle  among  whom 
he  w*Bs  Bcn'ing  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  thai  he  had 
not  become  a  proselvtu — or  ^L  pL*ter's  scruples 
would  not  have  needeu  to  be  removed  by  the  vision 
on  the  house-top.  and  it  seems  clear  tiiat  he  was 
not  Katif*fied  with  the  measure  of  H|,;ht  he  perceived 
in  Judait^m.  4.  Several  centurions  of  the  cohort 
at  Jerusalem  under  the  command  of  a  chiliarch 
{called  '  the  chief  captain  '  in  Ac  21"  AV  and 
KV)  appear  during  the  riot  at  .leruHnlein.  and  the 
subsofluent  rescue  of  St.  Paul  and  hi*  arrest  (Ac 
2ixi  2->. »  23''- ").  There  would  Iw  ten  centurions 
to  a  cohort  if  the  nuniWrs  were  oomplMte,  5. 
After  his  ap[ieal  to  Ca^snr,  St.  Paul  was  conducted 
to  Koini*  under  the  charge  of  a  centurion  named 


JaliUB,  with  whom  he  caine  to  be  on  Tcry  friendly 
terms  (Ac  27'-"-*'  28"*).  This  centurion  was  'of 
AugustUH'  t)and '  (wbicb  nee),  Ac  27'. 

W.  F.  Al>B.NEY. 
CEPHAS.— SiH!  P£TEIL 

CERTAIN.— 1.  The  one.  meaning*  of  c.  U  fixed 
or  iltititiite.  out  Uuctuating.     It  i&  seen  in  Ex  16* 

*  (,'iitliur  a  c.  rute  every  day'  (*o>*3  c'^g",  UV  *a 
di\y'»  portion  every  diiy ') ;  2  Cli  8"  '  aiftcr  a  c. 
ral«  every  day'  (0>'f  o-^;^,  KV  '  aa  Uib  duty  of 
ftvery  day  required');  Neli  II"  *a  c.  |K>rtion  .  .  . 
for  the  8mj,'«r9,  diie  every  day'  (\cvj  ci"i3-i  n-fiif, 
KV  "ft  iiettlfil  pruviNion  ...  as  every  day  re- 
j]iiired);  I  Co  4"  '  we  .  .  .  Iiavc  no  c.  dwollin^- 
jilooe '  {doTaroOfiti').  See  also  Do  2*^  '  the  dream  is 
t."  (aT  '  tixcd,'  cf.  2?  *  I  know  of  certainty,'  lame 
Heb.) ;  Ac  35*  'of  whom  I  have  no  c  thin>;  to 
write'  (dff*a\T}t)-  Or  c.  after  being  asret-taxntd, 
Dt  13^'  *  riivn  Khalt  thou  inquire,  and  make 
»earch,  and  ask  ti)lif,'ently ;  and,  behold,  if  it  bi: 
truth,  and  the  thing  c/  (psj),  and  17^  In  thia 
setLse  is  the  phrase  '  for  certain,'  1  K  2",  Jer  2*5"  ; 
and  '  for  a  certain,'  1  K  2"  '  know  for  a  c'  (UV 

*  for  c.'),  where  the  a  is  re<iundant.     Sofi  A. 

2.  When  a  person  or  thinj;  is  taken  out  of  the 
flui-tunting  iiiullitude  and  lixed  in  the  mind,  it 
nft'd  nut  be  furtiitr  >([iecilied,  and  ao  Iwicoiues  in- 
di'liiiil^,  aH  in  tlie  coiiiniun  phrast-s  '  a  certain  niati/ 
etc.  [Heb-  r'](t,  e-x,  or  "nj^t,  Gr.  t«  niustly,  alw 
SL»$p*awm.  Mt  18^  2l»  22*,  and  <U).  Thus  we  have, 
Ac  S** '  o  c.  water ' ;  S*  *  a  o.  part ' :  Lk  23"  '  a  c, 
edition';  2  Ch  IS"  "after  c.  years';  V.a  10"  *c. 
uliicfd  of  Uic  falhcra '  |KV'  'u.  heads  of  futhcr»' 
houBOs'};  and  I>n  S'*  '  I  lioard  one  ftaint  speakinL', 
and  another  Hoint  said  unto  that  c.  saint  whir}) 
niMike,'  where  we  sec  the  word  chan^jring  from  il« 
delinit«  \»  its  inileKnite  nne,  'Certain'  in  this 
Runse  is  freq.  need  alune.  where  we  now  use  the 
vaguer  '  Homo,'  as  Nu  Iti'  '  c.  of  the  chUdrt-n  of 
Israel ' ;  1  Ch  19^  '  there  went  c.  and  told  David  ' : 
Lk  8»  'it  was  told  htm  by  c.  which  said";  18" 
'unto  c.  which  tni-ited  in  thcmBt^Iven.' 

Certainly.  1  S 'At* 'Thy  father  certainly  know. 
eth  that  I  nave  fiiiind  ^are  in  thine  eye»,  not  '  it 
is  oertatn  that  thy  father  knoweth,'  hut  'thy 
father  knoweth  for  a  certainty'  (Heb.  ri;  n;,  RV 

*  knoweth  well ") :  so  20»,  fin  43*.  Jer  13»''  40" 
42"-  «  Same  Heb.  in  Jos  23"  *  know  for  a 
certainty ' ;  I  K  2"  '  know  for  certain  ';£**'  know 
for  a  certain  ' ;  Jur  26"  '  know  ve  for  certain.' 

Certainty  is  used  in  the  ofisol.  sense  of  'the 
fact,'  or  '  actual  ciroumKtances,'  in  Lk  1*  '  that  thou 
mi;^'iitMtt  know  tlie  o.  of  thwto  things'  [d<r^ilX€ia) ; 
Ac  21«  aJ**  (t6  Aa<pa\i\),  Cf.  Shaks.  Bam.  IV.  v. 
140- 

•  II jrou  desJni  tu  know  the  oertdntr 
Off  our  dear  laUier'a  dtskllt.' 

J.  Hastinqs. 

CERTIFY,  in  AV,  means  not '  to  make  certain '  or 
'assure,'  but  ainiplv  '  to  niako  to  know,'  '  t4>ll.*  In 
OT  it  occurs  (!)  Kxr  4'*- »  6'"  7"  {pi-ij  M2)  2  S  IS* 
(rj.-it;  (31  KRt2"  Cc?,  RV  'tell').  In  A|«>cr.  Wis 
18"  (vpoytvi^mia),  Ep,  Jer'  {AraYjiWw),  Bcl"  (3r<«rriJirf), 
1  Mac  U»'  (dTavV^^w),  2  Mnc  1'"  («uiffa^Vw),  2  Mac 
W»  (fltbrti).  In  NT  (ial  l"  'I  certify  vou'(v^w 
«Jfw,  UV  '  I  make  known  to  you ').  Cf.Vs  39"  Pr. 
Bk.  '  lx>rd,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number 
of  my  days,  that  1  may  be  eertifiod  bow  long  I 
have  to  live'  (AV  'that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am,'  UV  '  l-ot  in<>  know  how  frail  I  am ') ;  IVH  Pr. 
Bk.  •  One  day  tcUcLli  anolhur,  and  onti  ni;j:bt  oerti- 
fieth  another.'  J.  Ua.STIN'GS. 

CHABRI6  iXodjM^).— Oneof  the  three  nilera  of 

Bethulift,  Jth  6'*  S'"  10". 

CHADUBAI  (D  «I  XaaM^mu,  A  Xaiieat,  AV  they 


of  Chadias),  I  £s  5". — They  are  menlioned  with 
the  .^mmidioi  as  returning,  to  the  number  of  422, 
with  Zerub.  Tliere  are  no  corTeH])onding  names  in 
t  he  lists  of  Ezra  and  Neb.  Fritziiohe  (Exeg.  Ilandb. 
in  lor.]  identities  them  with  the  people  of  Kodcsh 
in  Judah  (Jos  IS**).  H.  St.  J.  'fllACKERAY. 

CH£REAB  (Xoip^at,  AV  Chereu]  wa^  brother 
of  Timotheus,  ttic  li^ilcr  of  the  Atnmonites,  and 
held  command  at  the  fortress  of  Gaaara,  i.e.  prob- 
ably Joier  in  the  tronS'Jordanic  territory  (see 
1  %fac  a*').  Chferoas  waa  sliun  upon  the  capturo 
of  Gazara  by  Jodas  Maccabscos  (2  Mac  10"-*). 

U.  A.  White. 

CHAFE.— To  c.  is  to  make  warm  (Lat.  ca/<- 
facere,  late  Ijit.  calf/th-e,  old  Fr.  cfuttifer) ;  next  Co 
make  warm  by  friction ;  then  (as  with  *  frlation ' 
itself)  to  irritate.  In  2  S  17'  only  (AV,  KV)  'they 
be  chafe«l  in  their  minds,  as  a  liear  robbed  of  her 
whcljis  in  the  field '  [o^i  "j?  '  bitter  of  soul  ')•    Cf.— 

'<.UinnMMisgn>atiidv4iitAi!e;  liu  thai  ivlM 
Anotlicr  cbAle,  mu-  wwm  uiu  si  hi*  lire, 
Mark  itll  hi*  •nndnnga,  snd  «aJoy  hU  frets." 

O.  Ugfb«rirnmr><<<'  Church  rorch,'  11U.X 
J.  llASTtNOS. 
CHAFF.— The  AV  renders  by  this  term  four 
Iltfb.  word-1.  1.  cf;3  hashnsh.  Thi)»  word  occnrs 
but  twice  in  OT.  Is  5"  33",  where  it  is  rendeiwl 
AV  'chalt'  It  would  be  better  rendered  'cutgrasi' 
or  'dry  grass'  (as  Is  5**  11 V).  2.  \-z  or  p  »«if. 
This  is  chail'  scparatctl  from  tho  grain  bv  winnow- 
ing.  It  is  usually  tr.  in  LXX  x»oin  { Ps  1*"35',  Is  aO*. 
Hos  IS*},  once  woCt  dxi'-pou  (Is  17"),  and  once 
^.oyioprbt^dust  (Jol>21").  In  the  Oriental  process 
iif  winnowing  by  tossing  the  cut  straw,  cram,  and 
iihafT  into  tlic  uir,  the  grain  falls  vertically  back  on 
the  heap,  the  cat  straw  is  cairicd  a  little  distouco 
awav  and  d6]K>sit«d  in  anotltcr  heap,  %vhile  the 
chad",  consisting  of  the  husks  and  the  liner  pai-licle* 
of  theHtraw,  is  carried  to  and  lit-yond  the  borders 
of  the  thres]iing-floor.  Hence  tha  imagery  of  the 
[laasages  cited.  3.  l"^  ichhen,  the  some  as  the 
Arab.  tibn-=cttt  ttmtc.  This  word  is  only  once  tr. 
'chaff'  (Jer  23*  AV,  whore  LXX  renders  dxvfituf, 
and  UV  'straw'}.  In  all  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  exeunt  Job  21",  where  it  is  incorrectly 
rendered  'stubulc,'  it  is  tr.  'straw.'  Cut  st rate  u 
prufcrabla  Sec  Straw.  4,  -vj  'rir.  Thii*  is  an 
Aramaic  word  of  somewhat  uncertain  signilicntion. 
Some  have  derived  it  from  the  root  f-a  to  be  blind, 
and  regard  it  ns  that  which  blinds,  such  as  the 
minute  iMirticles  called  AV  'chatrof  the  summer 
threshing-floor**  (Dn  2*).  The  LXX  rendering 
Horioffr^T  in  this  passage  would  make  it  the  dutt 
and  not  the  chaff  ni  the  threshing-floor.  Tliia  con- 
tninfl,  hoM'ftver,  many  miniil*  Bpitules  of  the  straw, 
husks,  aud  bejuxla  u(  the  grain.  G.  E.  POST. 

CHAIK.— The  Bible  frequently  refers  to  chains, 
and  OSes  a  great  variety  of  words  to  describe  the 
different  articles  and  their  uses.  Chains  were 
chieflv  employed  (or  (1)  ornament,  <2)  rentr^nt. 

L  Omame.itt. — I.  There  was  the  more  solid  form 


Christians  of  l^hanon  regard  it  as  a  charm  against 
evil  spirits,  or  the  e%-il  eye  (see  jVml'let).  It  is 
called  A  ^u/,-,  and  in  the  mod.  Arab,  ven^ion  of  the 
Bible  by  Van  l>yck  the  ouch  of  the  high  priest's 
dress  is  so  tronsfatcil.  This  chain  may  lie  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  tlie  jioorer  classes,  a«  the  Itedawin, 
wear  cbain.^  of  copper  or  brass.  2.  There  waa 
n  more  elaborate  form,  made  of  plaited  wire,  like 
(I),  but  with  jewels  inserted  and  pendants  attached, 
or,  instead  oi  the  metal  twist,  composed  of  scjiarate 
rarts  in  squares,  balls,  or  linkii  (corrc«p.  to  Arab. 
^iiddat,  'i^Tt/).    It  did  not  encircle  the  neck  closely, 
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like  the  tau^,  but  liunj,'  loofloly  from  it.  Tlie  chain 
of  Pn  S^-^-^  wn»  probably  of  this  order,  and 
exnmplfH  of  it  lire  fuiimi  in  Jg  S'",  Pn  73",  Ca  4*. 
I'r  I*.  It  13  ciistoninry  in  Syria  to  hang  a  orescent 
of  silver,  railed  tlie  hifui,  by  a  Imir  ru|»i>  nr  cliaiii 
round  the  necks  uf  viUuable  caiiiela  or  honies  (cf. 
.Ik  8"»).  3.  The  flexible  chain  (-n^C,  Ara.h.siJsilnh, 
'Imk-chnin')  for  suaiiendin):;  and  festooning  jmr- 
nosoB  (Kx  28'*.  =«  39",  1  K  7",  2  Cb  3'»"').  t  In 
Nu  31**  KV  'anltltf-rhttin'  (which  see).  8.  In  Cal'" 
(«"«.  AraK  ^ttraz)  KV  *»trin[,'»of  iuwuU'  mcuiis  n 
neokllice  of  gonin,  twads,  or  sht-'Iln  strunt,*  on  .i 
thread.  6.  In  Is  3"  tWiE?j,  Arab,  nuta/nh)  JtV 
'  pendantn '  means  car-dropH,  iQ  dosign  like  a  pearl 
or  drop  of  water. 

2.  7?M^^(^ifl<.^Name^^  from  the  metal,  copper 
(nif'n;),  La,  3'.  In  Jar  SO""  62'''  chain  is  tran-*l.  fett/rs 
(siw  Fetter)  ;  also  in  AV  in  Jg  10-'.  2  a  3^.  2  K 
25^  2  Ch  33"  30".  Chain  In  Pa  (18'  i«  fiorrocted  in 
KV  to  '  prosperity '  (.1x^2).  In  NT  the  referenro 
to  chains  for  restraint  present  titde  difficulty.  Thi.- 
chief  terms  are  aXwrii,  Mk  S^,  Ac  aS",  2  Ti  1", 
Rev  20':  otKpd  in  2  P  2*  'cliains  of  darkness'; 
itviktn  in  Jude  •  'everlaating  chain*,'  whicli  be- 
comes a  Wji.  '  bond  '  in  Lk  13*\ 

Modem  hra^u  wiu  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
but  there  wom  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  fuot 
(if  priftoaem  were  seaureil  by  a  chain  uf  cop[>er  (riprt;, 
Arab.  gil(Uil  nahA»,  ni^n)  attached  to  copper  rinyf^ 
encirclinp;  each  ankle,  w)iirh  ivere  widened  io 
receive  the  ankle,  and  then  closed  by  a  few  strokes 
of  a  hammer.  i''or  the  sake  of  safe  rn.stoiiy,  nn 
the  fiof t  copper  rinj,'B  mi^ht  he  openctl,  the  prisoner' .s 
cyea  were  put  uut  (2  iC  23'),  la  NT  mculion  ia 
inado  of  tlic  Komaci  custom  of  sccnring  u  priiwner 
liy  a  chain,  one  end  beini;  fa^tcnril  to  the  priminer'n 
M'riMt  and  the  otlier  to  thai  of  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him  {Ac  12*  28=").  W.  Carslaw, 

CHALCEDONY.-See  Stones,  Preoous. 

GHALDJE A,  CHALDffiAN3.-c-n«  (or  o-^^-y  pfl  i» 
the  usual  OT  designation  ai  Chnldipa  (JerM'"  51** 
S4'  25"*};  Lhusaine  word  iRsoenin  c"Tp;  TKlGnll**) 
'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.*  The  Sept.  reads  XaXiaiw, 
mihstituting  a  litiuid  (1)  for  a  sibilant  {v)  before  a 
dcfltul  {(I).  The  corrcflponding  form  in  the  Assyr. 
Inscrip.  is  miit  Kaidc},  *  land  of  Chnhhcans.' 

i.  THE  Land. — The  laml  0/  tli«  CliHUla-anH,  in 
OT,  usually  covers  what  i«  include<I  in  the  term 
rtabylunia,  n«t  inclusive  of  Mesopotamia  in  its 
larger  eenae,  but  of  the  lower  or  between-rivers 
Ba%loni&.  DelitJcsch  (PartidUs,  p.  128  f.)  main- 
tains tliat  the  Bab.  name  K'tSthi,  then  Ktihiu,  ia 
bat  the  curlier  designation  of  the  '  t^rritvry  of  the 
A'«i '  ((Ai,  meaning  '  territory  '),  a  pcoplo  wlio  held 
Kway  over  tuiddlo  Ilabylonia  fur  Home  time  Wfore 
tlio  KUh  cent,  B.C.  (cf.  alt*o  Del.  Sprachc  der 
JCvssaer).  The  land  of  the  Kald^^  for  some  cen- 
turies after  B.C.  |i)lH>,  waa  Inoatal  8.K.  of  rtabyton. 
reachinr:  to  I3it-Vakin  and  the  liead  of  the  Ven. 
Gulf,  and  iio.s.sihIy  swinginjj  round  W.  to  the  edt.'e 
of  the  Arnliian  desert.  In  the  in.-scr.  of  Ivammnn- 
iiLrari  m.  (lUuUnson,  U'AI  i.  35,  No.  I,  Hue  22) 
Kaidi  covers  ali  Kahylonia  in  the  expression  SiirrAni 
in  mdt  KaUli,  '  kings  of  tiiu  land  uf  C  Bargun 
always  siwaks  of  the  rebel  Merodach-baladan  at 
Bahvlou  a«  htr  mAt  Knldi,  '  kini;  of  the  lanil  of 
Kaklu,'  or  hir  mAt  Bit-  Ynkin,  '  king  of  thf  land 
of  Hit-Yakin.'  So  the  Persian  Gnlf  is  mentioned 
as  tdmtnm  ia  jUt^Yaktn^  interchangeably  with 
tAmium  ia  mdt  Kaldi,  indicating  that  the  Pers. 
Gulf  was  the  sea  of  the  Chaldica  of  that  day. 
Sennacherib  (Kawlinfwn,  WAI  i.  37,  line  37)  draws 
a  line  between  the  Arnhinna  and  Aramicanit  on  the 
in\f.  baud,  and  tin;  ami'lu  Knldu,  '  tlui  jiwiple  of  tlie 
t'ltttlil:i-aiiH,' un  the  other.  In  the  time  of  tlie  de- 
cEine  uf  jV&i^yria  and  the  riao  of  New  Kabylunia  the 


term  KalciS  Included  N.  and  S.  Babylonia  and  Llie 
territory  occupied  Uv  certain  foreign  tribeti  and 
peoples  adjacent  to  tfiem,  who  wnre  Inter  inclnded 
m  the  niiiue  as  used  by  the  pronh^t- priest  K»jkiel 
(23*').  The  later  Chahlii-a  wa.'salKiut-liHl  miles  long 
N.E.  and  S.  W.  by  on  average  of  lOti  miles  in  width. 
The  derivation  of  tho  woru  is  somewhat  douMful, 
though  it  may  W  rehitcd  to  tlie  name  of  a  nephew 
uf  Abraliam,  Chesod  {I'vj),  of  which  It  is  a  plural, 
in  Gn  22H  It  is  alsu  the  same  in  root-form  as  the 
Ai*»yr.  kaiadu,  '  to  coni^uer.' 

ii.  Ths  Peofi^— The  origin  of  the  Chaldirnns 
is  envuloped  in  the  mists  ot  antiqnitv.  Whence 
ami  when  they  migrated  into  lower  Itabylooia  is 
also  an  nnsofved  riddle,  Winckler  \Gesfh.  iUib. 
Hvd  Asayr.  p.  00  f.)  Hnds  the  tirst  hint  of  such  a 
people  in  the  'dynasty  of  tho  coast-land'  fnie£r< 
Inndci],  in  tho  pcriwn  of  Ea-muktn-^mi.  kmg  of 
Karduniaii.  M-hnre  the  lattoi's  territory  is  dlstin- 
guinhed  from  the  'coast-land,'  at  utxiul  the  middle 
uf  the  lOtb  eent.  B.C.  It  is  also  tliouglit  that  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  this  drnai^ly  are  Kasiute, 
thus  sostcuning  a  conjecture  (c^.  Del.  as  above)  that 
tlie  KoBSWADs,  the  Kiidii,  were  tlic  pioneers  of  the 
Chalda>ans  in  Babylonia.  If  tlioso  conjectures  are 
trae,  then  we  lind  already  in  this  periixi  a  mixed 
population  In  the  lowlands,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Pera.  Gulf.  Dut  the  character  of  the  tlhaldu^ans, 
as  wo  know  them  afterwards,  is  strunglv  Semitic, 
They  pushed  nort!)  from  the  Peru.  Gulf  against 
Babylon,  and  fur  centuries  contended  with  Assyria 
fnr  iU  pdwieasinn.  They  were  in  early  tinien 
nomads  and  agriculluri»l.i.  despising  city  life, 
liut  their  contact  with  the  aiiore  advanced  civilisa- 
tion uf  lower  Itabylonia  led  thum  to  respect  and 
tu  fostur  centres  fur  self- pro tetTtiun.  Soun  this 
industrious,  thrifty  people  biiiit  and  fortili(>d 
cities,  and  extended  their  Iwundarics  to  the  north 
against  the  older  and  mure  cultured  capitals.  In 
tho  ftecond  half  of  tlio  8th  cent.  Ii.C.  wo  hnd  north 
of  Kabylon  the  'kingdom'  of  Bit-Dakkiiri;  and 
Sargon,  as  well  as  hii^  succeMors  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  Imd  their  hands  full  in  holding  at  bay  this 
vigorous  people.  The  Chaldiean  kings  who  lorce^l 
their  way  (o  the  tlirone  of  Babylon  were  proliably 
heads  of  diflercnt  cities,  states,  or  tribes  of  that 

Eeople.     Mcruilnch-baladan,  son  of  Buladan.  was 
ing  of  Bit-Yakln,  Ukin-zir  of  Bit-Amukknni,  and 
bu/ub,  a  Chalihcin,  from  some  other  place  or  trilw. 
iii.  The  LANOtTACK.— The  language  of  the  Chat- 
dM-ans  was  the  Bah.   cum>ifurm,  almost  identical 

frnmmatically  and  lexically  with  the  AssjTian. 
he  term  '  Cl'taldee'  as  applied  tu  certain  chapters 
of  Dn  and  K^r  is  incorrect,  and  sliould  not  bo  so 
tmployed.    The  correct  t*rm  is  Aramaic 

iv.  THE  Wise  Me\.— In  Da  (1*  and  often)  the 
t-cnn  '  Clmhbcann '  is  general  ly  used  in  the  sense  of 
astrologers,  astronomers.  The  same  sense  is  seen 
in  cla^s&icl  writers  (as  Stralw,  nioiionis).  8chrader 
[COTil.  126)  says,  'The  nignification  ''wise  men," 
th&t  we  meet  with  in  the  Bk  of  Dn,  is  foreign  to 
As-syrio-Bab.  usage,  and  did  not  arise  till  after  the 
fall'of  the  Bab.  empire."  Dclitzsch  (Cainyr  Iiib«i' 
lexicon,  p.  127')  regards  this  iif^age  as  built  upon 
the  fact  that  Bnb.-ChiildH'n  hail  b«en  tlie  home  and 
the  chief  seat  of  astrological  and  aslronumicAl 
knowloilge  from  early  ages.  The  attem])ted  identi* 
tication  of  the  peoplea  in  the  region  of  the  Black 
Sea  (mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  Chaldceans)  with 
thot>e  in  lower  Mesopotamia  has  proved  a  failure. 
See  Babylonia. 

LtnckATi'XE.— tieilitttrA,  Lft  Chaid.  jtuqv'A  la  fond.  At  Ptmp. 
dt  SttMch.  1680;  Wliicklur,  Unttrwueh.  t.  allonmt.  (7m.  1(0^, 
17  IT.  ;  —  Ga.  Hah.  und  Am.  ]r«S,  I II  ff.  ;  Tlrlc,  Itab.-Ai.  Ga. 
L^,Sd.«iS,S0T.3U,!S6ff.,4SS;  on  CIikI'Iswi  ImmiDff,  Ueynr.H, 
Gra.  04*  Al>frthHm$,  1A84.  vol.  I.  ji.  18&  (. ;  Hotntnfel,  fin.  Bab. 
tatd  A$.  ISM,  pii,  3WJ  IT.,  MH  ff.  Iha  M.  PRICE. 

CHALDEE  YERBIONS.— SesTARGUus. 
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CHALK-STONEB  (-ij-';:?t().  — TliU  cxpreM>ion  in 
n»ed  only^  once,  la  27".  wliero  Uraol'ii  repCDCauco 
evinrea  ttsulf  by  tliu  dustrticlion  of  idoUtroiu 
altars,  w)io»e  etoncs  nnj  to  bu  as  chiUk  (or  limv- 
stoDe)  broken  in  (liocoe,  calviiiod  ami  slaked  for 
mortar  (seo  Dolitzsch.  ad  loe.).  The  expression 
is  of  much  iDtercit  as  Bhovrin}^  that  the  practice 
of  burninK  limestone  and  olakinK  ^vitb  water  was 
iirftctiutftl  m  Pal.  ia  OT  times.  The  limeslono  of 
ral.  coDHi^its  largely  of  white  granular  t'arlionntc 
of  lime  uf  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Chalk 
formation  of  England.  E.  HviA^ 

CHALLENGE.- In  the  Bcnse  of  'claim,'  Ex  22» 
'liny  iiitiuuer  of  lost  tiling  ^'hich  another  challen- 
geth  to  be  his'  (■«;(;,  UV  'one  aaith'}.  C/.  More 
(ISiaj,  '  He  b<:(;an,  not  by  warre,  but  by  Law,  to 
challenge  the  crown.'  J.  tLvSTlMOS. 

CHALPHI  (AV  Calphi)=Alphii*u8  [Xa\<^t,  Joil 
AtU.  X2I1.  V.  7,  Xa^/aT),  the  father  of  .Judas,  one 
of  tlie  tvo  captains  of  Jonathan  MaccaUeus  who 
atood  Hnu  in  a  battle  fought  n^'ninst  the  Syrians 
at  llazor  in  N.  Galilee  (1  Mac  IT"). 

H.  A.  White. 

CHAMBER  as  a  verb  occnrs  Ro  IS**  '  Let  us  walk 
hoDL'stly,  :i»  in  the  day  .  .  ,  nut  in  cliuniWring  and 
wantonneas'  {foirn, '  a  bed.'  Lk  IT  ;  '  the  marriage 
bod.'  He  13* ;  here  '  illicit  intercourso' :  cf.  Ro  a" 
Ktlnjv  txovffn,  '  having  conceived ').    See  Houst;. 

J.  Habtinos. 

CHAHBEBLAIN.— An  ofGcor  in  the  houses  of 
kings  and  noUt-si  charged  with  tlio  core  of  tlioir 
apartments,  drBKH,  etc.,  thouuh  the  office  often  im- 
plied other  diitie>i  of  tnuU  In  OT  the  word  oocun 
in  2  K  23"  and  repeatedly  in  Knt,  where  tlie  original 
is  tunufh  (o"^5J :  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
this  name  is  not  to  bo  taken  atwaVH  in  a  litentl 
Mnsc,  and  hence  it  b  often  rendered  by  the  word 
q^er.  In  list  her.  howpvpr,  the  chamberlain 
evidently  belongs  to  that  (.-lass  of  pcrwins  who  are 
entrusttii  with  the  watclifuJ  care  of  the  harems  of 
Oriental  nionnrelis.  In  NT  at  Ac  12"  it  la  said 
that  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  sought  the 
favour  of  Herod  ARripja  throufih  the  mediation  of 
Dlastus  '  tlie  king's  c'  (ri*  4xi  roH  hoituivoi  tow 
^ffiKiiitt),  showing  that  the  olfice  woa  one  of  con- 
siderable influence.  The  word  occurs  again  in  A  V 
in  Ko  16"*,  hat  is  rendered  in  KV  more  accurately 
'  treasurer  {6iKw6fiot)  of  the  city,'  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Ernstns,  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  from 
which  place  it  is  geuL-rally  believed  that  St.  Fnitt 
wrote  his  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  and  where  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  1w  a  chamWrlnin  in  the 
primary  A4>nso  of  the  word.  J.  \>'uktauet. 

CHAMELEON.— AV  so  renders  o^  Jt^'lA,  j^amu. 
Mur,  chamelcnn,  the  ^cond  of  the  lizards  mentioned 
In  Lv  11*,  which  liV  renders  land-crocodiU.  On 
the  other  hand,  ItV  renders  by  chavidcon  the  laet 
of  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  passage,  n;pf? 
iinthcfivith,  iffvi^.a^,  to/pa,  which  AV  renders  mote. 

The  Heb.  kMK  ia  use<i  in  many  paasagcs  in  ita 
etymolojncal  sense  of  strett^th,  but  only  in  the 
pre«ent  for  an  animal.  Nothing  tn  its  etyinolouy 
pointi  to  the  chnrntUon.  Araon;;  th<>  li/ards  lliu 
land-monitor,  which  is  the  Itind-rrtx-ndilt  of  the 
ancients,  I'aamm»fsnuru.y  .fW/icuJ,  Merrem,  is  next 
to  the  yUe-monitor,  Monitor  I\'iioticus,  Geoffr.,  in 
aiia  and  strength.  Tlio  Arabs  call  both  warat 
{viilgo  Vfanin).  They  distinguish  the  Grst  as 
tvaml  ei-fird^lh9  land-icnral,  and  the  Kocond  as 
tranti  ei-b"nr=u>ater-icnrai.  But  the  first  is  also 
caUtii  (labk-zf  z&b,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
last  animal  in  the  previous  verse,  translated  in 
AV  tortuise,  and  in  RV  ffreat  liznrd.  It  often 
attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  S  ft.  It  woitld  there- 
fore be  better  to  render  z^ib,  iand-erocodiU  or  iaml- 
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tnonitor,  and  kdiik,  SiU-numitor  or  tcater-monitor. 
This  would  carry  out  the  etymological  idea  of 
ftrcngth,  OS  the  water-monitor  is  a  foot  or  two 
longtir  than  iti  land  relative,  and  Arabian  stories 
are  full  of  the  records  of  its  power  in  fightinp,  not 
only  isnakcs,  bat  the  dabb  itself.  This  would  give 
to  two  of  the  lizard  group  appropriate  specillo 
names.  Both  are  noted  for  devouring  crocodile's 
ogga.  The  Nile-monitor  wna  held  in  great  revcreuce 
in  ancient  Kg^'pt  on  this  account. 

As  before  Ha.id,  liV  ijivea  clutmehnn  for  iiiv 
xhtmeth  (Lv  U*").  WhiGi  it  is  jwrlmps  probable 
tlial  this  animal  is  a  li£ard.  as  its  name  standi 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  lizards,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  alsu  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  things 
'that  creep  ui>on  tlie  earth*  (II™).  In  those 
days  tltcro  was  no  acicntitic  study  of  objects  of 
Nature,  and  the  <.x)llocation  of  the  dilVerent  clean 
acd  unclean  animals  was  with  reference  to  char, 
acteristica  which  aru  not  recocnised  in  any  other 
system  of  clasmGcattou  (ll**^*").  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  tin^hemcth  is  not  a  lizard, 
but  the  mol«-rat  of  Syria,  Upalax  tijphius,  which, 
olthoOKh  not  a  true  mole,  has  all  its  hubitd  and  its 
general  aspect.  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  renderings 
strongthen  this  potssibllity.  There  is,  however, 
one  strong  objection  to  rendering /injA«m«M  'mole* 
rat,'  It  IS  that  !yyltd  (Lv  11*|  tr.  in  both  V3S  (on 
the  authority  of  the  LXX  yoKij,  and  Vulc.  mustdti), 
vxasel,  very  probably  refers  to  the  inuTe-rat.  See 
MoLK,  'WniAt^EL.  It  is  inadininttible  to  suppose 
that  the  same  animal  ia  montiuiiud  twice,  by 
dilterent  names,  so  clo»e  together  in  the  sfune  list. 

There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  adoption 
of  chameleon  for  tinthemfth,  execniing  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  n  root  signifying  to  breathe, 
coupled  with  the  aucient  opinion  that  the  chameleon 
livat  on  air.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
Mime  chapter,  iinahcmeih  is  given  as  the  name  of 
an  aquatic  fowl  [v.",  cf.  IH  U"f.  See  Swan.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  question  of  tliH  identity  of 
both  tinnhrmttKs  very  unsatisfactory ,  and  well* 
uigb  insoluble.  G.  £.  POST. 

CHAMOIS  (171  fcmer,  ica/«i\ar<tp8aXit,  camelo- 
pardua). — Thia  was  one  of  the  wild  animals 
allowed  to  the  Tsraolittis  aa  footl  (I>t  14^],  and 
therefore  presumably  accessible  to  thcra.  This 
would  make  iinpos.4ible  the  renderingn  eatntiopard 
and  chfimais.  Tristram  «stabllshi.<.M  a  rery  strong 
nrohnbility  that  it  is  the  mountain -sheep  of 
r'jn'pt  and  Arabia,  called  in  N.  Africa  aoudnd, 
and  in  .Arabia  kfbsh,  which  8ignific<t  a  ram.  It  is 
known  to  naturalists  an  Ovis  tnift''ifipfius,  and  lives 
in  small  tlofke  in  the  moHt  rugLi'd  mountain  dis- 
tricts from  Uarbarv  to  Effypt.  The  kebxh  of  Sinai 
ia  proliably  identical  wttn  it,  though  an  yet  no 
naturalist  has  seen  iU  The  Bedawtn  know  it  well. 
It  mav  well  be  suppoeed  that  it  was  abundant  in 
the  Mosaic  age,  and.  as  it  was  allowed  to  the 
IsracUttis  for  food,  they  may  have  done  much 
toward  its  extinction  in  those  part*f.  It  is  moie 
than  3  ft.  in  hei>:bt,  has  tio  mane,  but  long  hair 
down  its  throat  and  breast,  and  on  the  fore-legs, 
forming  a  sort  of  rullles  to  ttie  knee.  It  is  very 
active,  bounding  from  rook  to  rcKrk.  It  has 
massive  horns,  2  ft.  in  length,  and  curving  gently 
backward.  G.  E.  Post. 

CHAMPAIGN  means  'an  open  plain'  (from  Lnt. 
citmpanifi.  It.  rampatfHa.  old  Er.  cAampni'jnc).  It 
tH'curs  Dt  ll"  (in  )ii\l  chumpi'm,  a  later  form 
which  was  introilucud  in  the  iicg.  of  16th  cent.! 
'  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  c'  t-"T;":v,  KV 
*Aisbah*):  Ezk  37=^(1611  rAnrnpiViTt,  a  still  later 
form),  ond  Jth  C  'in  the  c.  countries'  (/<•  roii 
wtilMi.  UV  'in  tiie  plains').  The  «ord  is  pron. 
sAam'pan.  J.  HASTINGS. 
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CHAMPION 
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CHAMPION  (from  late  Lat.  eumpio,  one  who 
fig1it8  ill  tliu  'umpus  or  ojiun  ptnm)  i^  an  accQrat« 
tr.  of  thy  Hcb.  in  1  S  17*  ==*  (c-»|t»m,  lit.  '  the  uiiui 
uf  tJiu  Bpacd  bulwticn,'  that  la,  tli«  ajitice  bulwecii 
the  tTfo  amiiefl,  which  is  called  in  Gr.  the  fitralx' 
tuar).  But  in  17"  Goliath  is  simply  called  '  miclity 
'^^xi),  and  the  'ch&mpioa '  of  AV  and  KV  u 


one '  (1^1 
uuha^jpy. 


J.  Hastikgs. 


CHANCE.— The  'reicn  of  law'  is  no  discovery 
of  the  Idlli  uenlury.  It  was  on  ■ccci)ted,  even  au 
axiomulic,  foot  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  through- 
out tliti  whole  coime  of  hi»  hiKtory.  And  more 
than  that,  the  Inw  wba  the  immediate  expression 
of  a  personal  will,  not  the  fortuitous  harmony  of 
working  forces.  '  Chance,'  therefore,  haa  scant 
recognition  in  OT  or  in  NT.  Neitht:r  cvyrvx^o-  nor 
rihcv  iHTurs  in  NT ;  and  t^xv  only  twice,  at'm-vx^a 
not  once,  in  I'XA.  The  fjrst  occurrence  of  nixi)  in 
LXX  is  Gn  Zi)"  Kol  tlirtf  A<Ia  'E*-  ri^xBi  'and  Leah 
»aid,  M'ith  fortune  1'  following  the  hcthibh  iji 
bf/fhAdK  {in  pause),  which  RV  also  foUoM's,  'and 
Leah  said.  Fortunate  I '  The  other  occurrence  of 
Tix*}  is  Is  65"  (7<n(x4^^orTti  ri^  ^ai^fl^  Tfidwtietf  Kcd 
wXyjpovPTtt  Tp  rifXV  Kipaajia,  '  preparing;  for  the 
demon  a  table,  and  fillini;  up  for  fortune  a  mixed 
drink.'  Here  -nixv  staniis  for  Heb.  'ji?  Me.nt,  which 
mOiSt  scholars  idontifj'  witli  Vonus^  But  S*afi6»ior 
Btandii  for  ij  Gad,  nn  old  Semitic  najno  for  the  go<l 
of  Fortune,  found  la  inscriptions,  proper  names,  and 
common  in  HyT.-TOxn-  See  Gau.  Apart  from  the 
passa^e.s  above,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  recog- 
nition uf  '  chitncu'  ia  in  I  SO",  whure  the  I'liitiHtincii 
devise  a  method  of  dtMoruring  whether  the 
enlamities  they  had  suHered  while  the  ark  vraa  in 
their  midst  were  dne  to  the  presence  of  the  ark,  or 
whpther '  it  was  a  chance  that  hdppenod  to  us '  (-Tipc, 
LXX  ffCvrru/ta) ;  but  li ere,  as  in  the  other  places 
where  the  same  Hcb.  is  used  (UtSS'"  'that  which 
chanceth  him,'  Ka  *2>,  I  S  'JiT-«,  Ec  a'*-  »  y'**^  O*-  •), 
the  idea  is  not  soiticlhing  indejiendent  of  J",  but 
£utnet]iin(r  mi«X[ieKletl  by  man.  The  prevalent 
Hebrew  inind  uu  the  matter  is  expressed  in  tlie 
proverb  (W*i— 

*  The  lot  If  cut  Into  tha  Up ; 
But  Uiv  wfaolo  (UspcKlDg  c^crcof  b  of  thn  Lord.' 

The  other  places  In  which  'chance'  occurs  are 
these :  Ec  9"  '  time  and  c.  happoitcth  to  them  all ' 
(UJ9.  elsewhere  only  in  1  K  6*  and  tr.  'occarrent,' 
not  'chance,'  but  external  iociilcnt  or  event;  ef. 
2  Es  10*  'these  things  which  have  chanced'); 
Lk  lO"'  '  by  c.  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
llmt  way'  (<T«7«i'pJo,  ajrain  not  'chance,'  but  'eon- 
currency'  or  'coincidence,'  see  Plummer  in  loc.); 
and  sol  Co  la"  'itmayc.  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
f^ain*  {el  t6xo*  ;  »'.«.  ««  cannot  tell  which  ;  cf.  U" 
ti  n>x<»i  'it  nifty  be');  while  in  Dtlfti*  'H  a  bird's 
nest  o.  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,*  and  2  S  I' 
'  Aa  I  happened  by  c.  upon  Mount  Gilboa,'  the 
Heb.  iswimplv  'come  upon'  or  'meet'  (hiji). 

For  the  verb  *c.'  =  tuni  out  (I  Co  16")  cf.  Cover- 
dale's  tr,  of  I'h  1"  '  Ye  same  sliaJ  clmuncc  to  my 
Solnation.'  J.  Hastings. 

CHANCELLOR.— 'Rehnm  the  c.,*  Exr  4"- •■  " 
(ca»-^3,  lit.  'the  lord  of  judffmcnt').  Dh^  in 
Aasyrian  is  the  techniwd  word  used  of  tlie  official 
reporta  forwanied  to  the  kiriRs  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  b^-  their  corresiwndcnta  abroad.  With 
this  Sayoe  identities  the  Aram,  fe'^m,  and  trans- 
lates beit  0'im,  'lord  of  official  inl^Utgifnee'  or 
'postmaster.'  'Chancellor,'  even  in  its  old  sense 
01  royal  notary  or  official  wjrretary  to  the  king,  is 
thus  unsuitable;  while  ui  mod.  uwi^re  the  word 
is  real  rioted  to  8[H:tial  olhces,  all  very  different 
from  this.    See  Beeltbtumus,  Rehi'm. 

J.  llASTIKns. 


CHANGE.— 1.  See  Change  or  Kaimunti  and 

notice  that  the  tdiv'  is  used  for  the  pi.  in  J<^ 
141a.  IX.  IB  .  thirty  change  of  gannents  *  (UV 
'changes').  Tiie  Heb.  word  (n5"';'[;,i  tliere  and  elae- 
%vhtire  used  in  '  change '  of  raiment  is  found  in  three 
diHieult  passages:  Job  10"  'changes  and  war  are 
against  me,'  which  may  mean  'reuys'  of  soldiers 
as  in  t  K  6'*,  but  see  Davidson  in  loc.  In  Job  14" 
•all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
my  c.  come/  the  meaning  is  clearly  '  release '  from 
the  worry  of  life,  as  the  soldier  is  released  when 
lis  watch  is  over.  But  in  I's  55'*  '  who  have  no 
chnnires,  and  who  fear  not  God,'  thi^  meaning,  if 
poKdiule,  is  not  so  easy.  See  Ox/.  Hch.  Lex.  s.v. 
3.  In  Lv  27"  '  if  He  0.  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and 
the  0.  thereof  sbull  be  holy,' c.  =:exchange  (itcf", 
ItV  •  that  for  which  it  is  changed ').  Cf.  Hey  wood 
(1562),  '  Chauii^e  is  no  lohry,  but  robry  umkcth 
chauuge.'  3*  NV is  H'*  ' changing  of  kind'  [yft-iat^ 
4va\SA-^,  RV  'confusion  of  set').  4.  Changeable 
in  Is  3^  *  the  c.  suits  of  apparel,'  means  that  may 
lifi  chanqed ;  Chej'nu,  «(a((T  dresatt,  nnm^  in  Hcb. 
from  tlieir  being  put  otl'  wlion  the  occasion  for 
their  use  was  over.    8.  Changer.    See  Money. 

J.  Hastings. 

CHANGE  OF  RAIMENT.— The  expression  occurs 
in  Gn  4.'j--,  where  Joseph  gives  to  Benjarain  hvo 
changes  of  raiment  (nS^e-  n'lD"?;;) ;  In  Jg  14*^  ",  where 
Samson  ofTurs  thirty  cliaiigus  of  gannenta  (nij?  'n) ; 
also  in  2  K  fl**""*",  as  part  ol  Naaman's  jfift.  In 
Jg  17'*  part  of  Miiadi's  wages  waa  to  be  an  outfit  of 
clotliingtcj-ijSTrs;).  The  scjjarnte  mention  (Jc  \\^) 
of  tho  innermost  garment  (n?  AV  'hhuctr  RV 
'linen  garment*)  indicates  that  'change  of  raiment' 
referred  to  outer  articles  of  drcMs.  I'hcso,  under 
some  diflerence  of  name,  pattern,  and  material, 
ace.  to  life  in  de.sert.,  village,  or  city,  were  two : 
(1)  tho  coat  or  tunic  (";»?,  prJi/v),  in  the  form  of  a 
dressing-gown  worn  with  girdle  ;  and  {'i)  the  cloak 
or  mantle  (Std,  Itidnov),  of  more  ample  and  loose 
pattom.    See  Coat,  Cloak,  Dres.s. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

CHANT  was  formerly  (and  is  still  poetically) 
used  as  a  simple  synonym  for  'lung.'  So  Am  ff 
'that  chant  (Loverdale,  'synge')  to  the  somid  of 
the  viol '  (B-i?  [olJ],  R V  '  sing  idle  songs '). 

CHANUKEUS  (Xarotrarot,  AV  Ch&nnuneus). 
I  Kn  S**  (*'  LX.Vl.— A  Lcvit«,  answering  to  Mcrari, 
if  to  anything,  in  the  parallel  list  in  Fxr  S"*. 

CHAPEL.  — Tho  Prankish  kings  looked  with 
Bpecial  reverence  on  the  capdla  or  cloak  of  St. 
Martin,  which  waacarricd  before  them  in  battle  and 
invoked  in  oatbs.  The  came  cipetla  was  then  used 
for  the  sancluarr  in  which  its  eapellani  guarded 
this  treasure.  Bv  steps  which  can  reiuiily  be 
traced,  the  same  Designation  came  to  be  given  to 
any  nanptnnry  attachm  to  a  p.ilace  and  containing 
boly  relics,  to  any  private  sanctiuuy,  to  any  room 
or  building  for  worship,  not  being  a  church.  Oar 
AV  cm|>loy8  its  Kngli.sb  equivalent  ehapd  at 
Am  7",  but  the  RV  has  discarded  this  in  favour 
of  sanetuarv.     Thu  latter  comes  nearer  the  mean- 


ing of  the  original,  mil-dash,  which  signifies  a  holy 
plate.  The  former,  however,  aptly  suggests  that 
dependence  on  tho  king  which  was  one  of  tho 
characteristics  of  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel.  As  an 
Kngli.'ih  Cha[K;l  Royal  is  not  a  parisli  church  belong- 
ing to  the  public,  but  a  place  of  wor^ip  under  tho 
control  anu  meant  for  the  use  of  Die  sovereign,  so 
were  such  buildings  as  that  at  llcthel  intended 
primarily  for  the  kinir.  It  was  by  bis  permission  that 
the  people  found  a  place  there.  Even  at  Jeruaalem, 
Solomon  built  temple  and  palace  in  close  proximity 
to  f-nch  oth«r :  cf.  Ezk  43*.  Chapel  occurs  also  in 
1  Macl*^{RV  'chrine'l.  2  Mac  liJ=(RV 'sacred  in- 
clofiure'h  II'  (KV  'sacred  pkco').       J.  TAYLOR. 


CUAPHENATHJl  (Xo^vodd).  1  Mac  12=".— Close 
to  Jeruti.  on  the  east.     Uii.kno>m. 

CHAPITER  (from  Lat.  caput,  through  tho 
French)  w  now  displaced,  in  ordinary  speech,  hy 
the  co^oiate  fornt  'capital,'  which  the  Americali 
BeviHion  Company  wbdi  to  Hulutitutti  fur  the  older 
form  retained  by  tho  British  Reviner*.  1,  n-ififi, 
LXX  iriOcfia,  tJut  hphf^riral  capital,  5  rnhit«  hi;;h, 
of  each  of  the  two  great  hniren  pUIara — .Tachin  and 
hoA2  (wh.  Mjo)— ofSotoQion's  temple.  The  pasaaKC 
rcconliDg  the  construction  of  thc*u  pillars.  I  K  7'*"- 
(with  which  cf.2  K  2j",2  Ch  4"- ",  Jer  5:^^).  in  ono 
of  lb«  woiKt  piewrvod  in  the  OT.  and  much  uii- 
certainty  atill  prevailii  iia  to  tlie  prceimj  form  and 
omamentation  of  tliu  canitaU.  For  detalla  tux  art. 
TeHFLB,  and  compare  the  rcconstniction  of  Stade 
in  hi8  Gesch.  d,  VofJxi  Israel,  i,  p.  332,  and  of 
Porrot  and  Chipicz  in  ffi^i.  of  Art  in  Sardinia  and 
Judura  (KnR.  tr.),  L  plates  G  and  7.  In  '2  Ch  3'=* 
n^v  i"  iiaed  iov  these  chapit«rii.  2.  rrrni  appears  in 
MT  of  1  K  7"  a«  a  part  of  tho  brazen  lavers  made 
by  Hiram  for  the  temple,  but  18  almost  certainly  a 
corruption  of  ncr^s  (Ewald,  SlJide,  Kloxt.).  See 
Laveh.  3.  In  Ex  3fi"  we  read  that  tho  upper 
portions  or  tops  (cr^-pK^.  EY  'their  chopiters  )  of 
tho  live  piUar»  winch  supported  the  'itcrecn  for 
the  door  of  tliu  tmit '  ( K V )  were  to  bo  overlaid  with 
gohl,  white  the  correal Kmdin^  ports  of  tho  pillars 
of  the  court  were  to  lie  overliud  with  ailvcr  (Kx 
3giT.  hi.»)  Although  all  these  pillars  were  of  one 
piece,  the  parta  thuH  treated  would  have  Uie 
appearance  of  capitaU  ( I JCX  ntpaXliet). 

A.  K.  S.  Kekkedv, 

CUAPHAH  (Aiip;Io-^ax.  r(ff/> 'trade.' and  mann 

*  mut4 ')  in  Ufcod  only  once  in  AV,  2  Cli  B>* '  Ucside 
tliat  which  chupniun  and  merchants  brought' (TIN 
OTpn,  UV  '  tlic  chapmen.'  Amer.  KV  '  tho  traders  ). 
For  the  HaniB  Heh.,  RV  given  'chapmen'  (AV 
'mercbantmon')  1  K  10",  and  it  la  on  appropriate 
IT.  if  the  word  had  been  still  in  use.  For  its 
meaning  cf.  Kogers  (Iti-tit),  '  It  is  not  a  meete 
thing  tliat  man  aliould  be  both  cbiipman  and 
ciutomer.*  J.  IIastinos. 

CHAPT. — Jer  H*  '  Because  the  ground  is  cbapt, 
for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth '  [n.y},  Amor.  KV 

•  chapped,'  RVm  '  dismayed,'  for  the  Heb.  haa  Iwth 
meaniDga).  Uradley  (1<27)  in  his  Famier'a  JJict. 
Bpeakaof  'claicy  or  atiH' earth  .  .  .  subject  to  chap 
during  the  heat  of  aumnier' ;  but  the  word,  which 
means  <  cracked,'  in  uu  longer  u»cd  uf  laud. 

J.  Hastikos. 
CHARAATHALAM  (B  XapaatTaXdv,  A  Xa/A 
•AfaXdp.  AV  Chapaathalarh  1  E»  5".— A  name 
Kiven  to  a  leader  of  certain  families  who  returnetl 
iroiu  Ijnhyloii  undor  Zenib.  But  *  Charaatlialan 
IpAiiin^  tliVm  and  Atlur*  is  due  to  some  perversion 
of  the  original,  which  Ima '  Cherub,  Addon,  Immer,' 
three  names  of  places  in  Bab.,  /ram  tthich  tlio 
retnm  was  made  (Exr  2**  ^i*  an?,  Xapoi^  { A  Xrpouj9), 
'H3a» ;  cf.  Keh  7"'!-  'l"he  form  in  1  Es  ni.iy  Iwj 
partly  accounted!  for  l»y  confai«i<m  between  O  and  B, 
and  bctncoD  A  and  A.       H.  ST.  J.  ThackeRiW. 

CHARAX  (^dpaxo.. €it  T»v,  2  Mac  12",  KV  'to 
Chax&x,'  AV  'to  Characa').— Eastof  Jordan,  and 
apparently  in  the  land  of  Tob.     Unknonm. 

CHAREA  {A  Xapcd,  B  om.),  1  Es  6"sBarsha, 
Ezr  2»^  Nob  7". 

CHARGE,  CHARGEABLE.— 70  cJtarfje  (late  Lat. 
earricare  to  load,  from  earrua  a  wagon,  whence 
old  Vr.rhnrrfir)  is '  to  load,'  and  a  cKan/t  \a '  a  load.'  as 
we  Htill  «(|>e-Ak  of  'charging'  a  gun,  anil  of  itfl* charge.' 
But  in  tliti  Bible  tlie  word  in  ucknI  only  UguriiLivuty. 
I.  To  burden  one,  or  be  a  burden  on  one,  A  V  *  b« 


chargeable,'  Neh  5"  '  the  former  governors,  that 
bad  Won  before  me,  were  c.  unto  the  people'  (n'?;.T 
Vji,  lit.  'made  heavy  on,'  KVra  'laid  hnrdonn 
oi>on'};  enp.  in  the  matter  of  expen:(c,  S  8  13^ 
'  let  lu  nut  all  non*  go  fto  tho  aheep-.Hhcu.iing  fca^t], 
lest  we  l>e  c.  uiilo  tiiee'  (i?5J(  KV  'be  burdon- 
Home'};  1  Th  2"  'because  we  would  not  l>e  c.  unto 
any  of  you '  (iwtfiaotu,  '  be  a  weight  upon,'  KV 
*  that  we  might  not  Itorden  '  •  so  '2  'fh  3') ;  and  2  Co 
1 1'  *  I  was  c.  to  no  man  '  {KarampKita,  only  here  and 
I:2'*-  '*,  though  LXX  gives  simple  vapxau  as  tr.  of 
rs;  'to  be  dislocar^^d,"  'torn  away,'  (In  S'J-*-*'*", 
Job  33*  On  [LXXl  1 1«.  Tho  vh.  «.  is  to  benumb. 
Hs  a  torpedo  [rduKq]  might  iK'Uumb,  and  ho  to 
naraJyiw  one  by  laying  another's  maintenance  on 
nitn).  Of.  Ticnuva  B.  'I  wait  not  slothful  to  the 
hinilerance  of  anie  man  * ;  KV  '  [  was  not  a  burden 
on  any  man.'  2.  The  burden  of  ixpcnw  is  aim 
oxpresfiod  by  'charge,'  both  verb  and  subrt. :  Nch 
lO"  '  to  e.  ourselves  yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  Ood' 
(tW);  1  Ti  5"  Met  not  the  church  be  charged.' 
{{iap*'ufe<u.,  UV  'be  bnrdeneil'  as  in  2  Co  S*  EV) ; 

1  Co  I)"*  'that ...  I  may  nmke  the  gosjiel  without 
c'  [AiAxavoi):  9'  'who  goeth  a  warfare  anytime 
at  his  own  charges ? '  iiSicti  d^n'wf ) ;  Ac  21"  '  bo  ut 
cliargeswith  them'  (KV  'lor  them,'  SardviT^w  tic' 
oLToir,  'spend  upon  them').  Cf.  Shaks.  Rich.  III. 
I.  ii.  23tt— 

'  III  Im  kt  chatfu  tw  a  lookinf-glikH.' 

3.  To  lay  a  fliMJoial  duty  n[ion  one,  ns  2  Ch  35"  = 
Ezr  1^ '  lie  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  liouee 
in  Jenis.'  (i,:?).  Then  this  duty  or  responsibility  is 
expressed  bv  the  ?ubst.  'charge,'  Job  34"  'VTIio 
hath  given  liim  (God)  a  c.  over  the  earth?'  (is^) ; 
Jth  7"  '  be  dispersed  tho  people  every  one  to  their 
own  c.'  [ica.(itfipo\j)).  Then  tht^  word  ih  freely  um^cI 
(as  tr.  of  n^^h  eap.  in  Nu  (F)  in  a  half-technical 
sense,  quite  foreign  to  any  modern  idiom.  Thus 
the  duty  is  called,  Nu  ■I"  'the  c.  of  this  burden.' 
Kineo  J"  iiu|iu»cs  it.  it  is  'the  c.  of  the  \mx\\,'  Lv 
8^.  It  is  also  called  '  the  c.  of  the  sons  uf  (lurshou ' 
(Nu  3*),  because  on  tiiem  the  burden  lies.  And 
from  it(t  object  or  extent  it  in  described  as  ;  1"  'the 
c.  of  tho  tabernacle  of  the  testimony ' ;  3"  '  the  c. 
of  the  ark ' ;  3"  '  the  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel ' ; 
or  3*  *  tho  c.  of  tho  uanrtuary,  for  the  o.  of  the 
children  of  Israel.'  4.  This  meaning  poasea  easily 
into  care  or  cicst&tiv :  '2  K  7"  '  to  appoint  to  the  c.  of 
the  gate' {Tpi;.T);  ll;htH'(Si'h  Ae8="  'who  had  thee. 
of  an  her  treasure'  (V»i) ;  Nu  31*"  'the  men  of  war 
which  are  umler  our  c.'  (t)  :  cf.  An  1="  AVm  ' 2^^^ 
or  cAurtje'  (^urnonr^,  AV  '  bishopriek,'  RV  'omce,' 
KVin  'overseersliip'l.  9,  From  '  give  a  c' (Mt  4', 
Lk  4'".  1  Ti  0"),  or  '  give  in  c'  (1  Ti  5'  '  these  thiuga 
give  in  c.,*  wapayytWw,  RV  'command'),  there 
naturally  arises  the  meaning  of  'enjoin 'or  'com* 
mand,'  of  which  the  examples  are  numerous  and 
ohviou!!,*  and  the  snbitt.  c.  ^a  commaud,  as  2  S  IS*. 
Ac  Ift^"  ('charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them 
s-afely ;  who,  having  received  such  a  c.'),  I  Ti  1" 
W.  A.  The  last  and  heaviest  weight  to  lay  on  ona 
is  to  'lay  blame,'  found  chicflr  in  the  phrase  *  lay 
to  the  c.  of,'  Dt  21*,  Fs  35",  Ac  7*  i'i  «,  Ro  8».  2  'Ti 
4".     But  the  simple  verb  is  al^o  n^ed  in  this  sense, 

2  S  3' '  thou  chargest  me  to-day  with  a  fault  con- 
cerning this  woman';  Job  1*^  'nor  charged  Ciod 
foolifdily '  (KV  'with  foolishness'),  4"  'bis  angels 
he  chargeth  with  folly.'  J.  }lA.STlNas. 

CHARGER  [orig.  either  something  that  may  be 
loaded  or  Homething  to  load  with.  See  Chakob). — 
A  charger  is '  a  large  plate  or  flat  diah  for  carrying; 
a  large  joint  of  meat,'  Ox/.  Eiig.  Diet.     The  word  is 

■  But  ICO  Mt  D».  Uk  113  •  stmiltr  charv«<l,'  >uji^.^^M.,  wil)> 
Tliayeronthatwonl.  aoald'snoteon  Mk  \**,  wDd  Kxpf».  Timt*. 
voL  L  p.  IH  fl. 
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used  US  tr.  of  (1)  .Tjvi?  Nn  1  pasnm,  the  sUver  c. 
ottered  by  various  ynncms  an  a  detlicution  Rift ;  (2) 
Vplifl  Kzr  l**"  '  tliirty  chargers  of  Kold,  a  tliuubiind 
ciiuri,'t:t's  ot  nilvor,*  beiug  tmrt  of  Llie  veMeU  of  tbu 
hoaHo  of  the  Lord  restorecl  by  Cyrns ;  (3)  rii^  Mt 
I4«  ",  Mlc  e*  »  of  th«  cbareer  in  which  John  the 
Baptist's  hood  was  piosented  to  Salome,  and  by  bcr 
to  her  mother.    Soe  Baskkt,  Food. 

J.  Hastinos. 
CHARIOT  Or;.  3'3^  Pa  I04",  n?p7,  n^jj;  Ps  46», 
ipfux,  currtix).  —  In  uncient  tiiiu'i^  war  chariots 
foriaed  an  iiiipurtant  [lart  of  the  military  stretif^th 
o(  a  nation.  Wo  learn  from  E>,'yptian  tnonu- 
mentA  that  they  were  larijeJy  rinployod  in  the 
armies  of  the  mttito  and  ralcstinmn  kings,  and 
thence  they  were  introduced  into  Kgypt  about  the 
17th  cent.  B.C.  [IJrnfj'sch.  JIUl.  o/E'ji/pl.  i.  2fl.'»). 
An  EgTp.  \iWAn  miinlionn  that  the  Hittitf^  broiij^ht 
25«>  cimhou  against  Itamscs  H.  (Ii.c.  1300);  and 
when  the  KgyTit-ians  defeated  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Syrians  at  Megiddo  in  the  I4th  c«nt.  B.C.,  they 
captiirtHi  2i>il  horses  and  924  chariots.  A  jsapyrus 
rolntin;:  to  the  same  period  described  the  adveu- 
turoa  of  an  Egyptian  nwfutr  or  olliciai,  who  drove 
through,  Pal  m  a  chariot,  accomjiRuied  by  his 
servant,  la  the  UT  we  read  of  the  charioU-  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  at  thH  time  of  t\w  F.xtuhift 
(Ex  U"^  lu'*^).  In  Pal.  tlio  Tsraeliteft  munt  have 
beoomu  familiar  with  the  une  of  chariutfl  in  war 
lone  before  they  adopted  thcni.  Thus  they  were 
used  by  the  Can.  kin;^5  defeated  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom  (Jos  U*"'),  by  Jalin  and  Sisera,  wlio  had 
ttOO  chariots  of  iioii  (Jg  4*-"  ir"J ;  and  it  was 
through  their  iron  oharioU  that  the  Canaanitee  of 
the  valluya  were  able  to  maintain  theniHeh*es 
acainst  tlic  conquering  Isnielit«a  (Jg  I",  of.  Jos 
Iv'"-  ").  These  chariots  were  doubtless  built  of 
wood  (cf,  Jos  U»  'burnt  their  chariots')  and  plated 
or  fttrengthcnod  with  iron.  The  translation  of 
Vulg.  currua  faUati  (Jg  P'  4*-  ")  seemn  to  involve 
an  anachronism  ;  for  the  u»e  of  scythes  nltaohcd  to 
the  axids  of  war  chariotH  was  prr.>hiihly  introdncH'd 
from  Persia,  Certainly,  chariots  of  tni«  kind  are 
never  represented  on  the  mominicnta  of  Kgj'pt  or 
Assyria,  and  Xenophon  attributes  the  invention  to 
Cyrus  [Cxtrop.  vi.  1.  27).  In  the  time  of  Saul  the 
PniliBlinca  invaded  the  country  of  Israel  with  STxW 
chariots  (1  S  I3"  LXX  [Lur.];  see  Driver,  Text  of 
Ham.).  I^a^-id,  during  his  Syrian  wars,  captured 
1000  chartiita  (I  Ch  Id*),  and  on  another  ooca^tion 
700  (2  S 10") !  but,  following  the  example  of  Joshua 
(Job  11'),  he  maimed  the  horses,  reserving  only 
eutlicient  for  100  chariotB{2  S  S*).  The  introdiictiun 
of  chariot')  into  the  Israelite  array  date*  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  nmintained  aneBtaUishment 
of  1400  chariots  (1  K  10^,  2  Ch  V*)  and  4000  horms 
(2  Ch  0»,  in  1  K  4*  [Heb.  S"!  wrongly  40,000).  The-to 
were  Htatiuupd  partly  in  JenisnTom  and  partiv  in 
more  suitablBoiLiL'MHeleuted  for  tlie  purpo«e(l  Iv  9'" 
10*1.  Both  chariots  and  horses  were  nminly  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  and  a  profitable  trade  ia"th«m 
was  carried  on  with  tlie  Ilittiteaud  Syrian  kiiigw. 
Wo  are  told  tliat  a  tluiiiut  wim  luHUglit  from 
Kgypt  for  600  -ihtflcels  of  filvi-r.  and  a  h<irse  for  15>J 
sliokela (1 K 10*"-, 2Ch  I"'-).  From  thi?  time onwnnls 
chariots  form  a  regular  part  of  the  armr  both  in 
the  northern  and  wiithcm  kingdoms  [1  K  IG*.  2  K 
7U^fflH)il3T.i48«^[HV«,Mic5it.etc.).  In  particular, 
the  king  seems  regularly  to  have  gone  l«  battle  in 
his  chariot  (1  IC?**^,  2K'23»  cf.  IK  12'»,  2  KB"). 
Zimri  held  the  important  office  of  captain  of  half 
the  chariots  (1  K  16").  There  seem,  however,  to 
have  often  ]>een  difficulties  in  secitring  a  Kufhcient 
supply  of  horses  (2  K  7"'-  IS-"") ;  hence  in  the  time 
of  IiuLiah  there  was  a  strong  party  in  Judah  wliich 
favoured  a  close  alliance  with  Tgyiit  (Is  SO*-"  31* 
S*!").  Uut  tlie  conRciuusness  .-itdl  .-urvive»l  that  the 
use  of  chariots  had  been  intiuduccd  from  heathen 


countries.  Hence,  while  the  historian  looks  upon 
tlicmas  a  murk  of  regal  dt:x[ioti»ni  (1  S  8^'),  and  tlie 
Iteuteronomic  law  /urbid-i  tha  king  to  multiply 
horHes  (Dt  17'"),  the  ifrophots  regard  horses  and 
chariots  as  a  sign  of  do]>endence  on  human  uid 
instead  of  on  di\-iue  protection  (Hoe  V  U'  [Heb.  *J, 
U  2?  30""  31').  and  they  predict  their  dastruotion  in 
Uie  Messianic  future  ("ftfic  5'"  [Ueb.  %  Zee  9»*>). 

Frequent  allu.Mon  is  made  to  the  use  of  war 
chariots  by  the  Syrians  (1  K  20='-»  22*',  2  K  6'*^). 
tho  A*wvnan<t  (U  5*  37**,  N'aJi  S'),  tlie  Egrptiana 
(2  K7»,  ■Jcr46*-»),  and  others  (Exk  SS**  26%  U  43'\ 
Jor  61",  Uag  2*=).  Chariots  were  ufied  also  in  tlie 
later  Syrian  kingdom  (Dn  11**.  1  Mao  I'^S"),  and 
Antiochua  Eunator  is  said  to  have  poesseased  300 
charioba  armed  with  scyrJies  (2  Mac  13'). 

The  chariot  wa«  employed  also  in  times  of  peace 
(Ga  60»,  I  K  18*^.  2  K  S"- "  10""-,  Is  6G"),  and  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  high  rank.  Thus  Phora^di 
assigned  to  Joseph  his  '  secoml  chariot'  {iin  41**) ; 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  prepared  chariots  and  horses 
to  mark  thtir  claims  to  the  ttirone  (2  S  15',  I  K  1*) ; 
cf.  also  Is  22",  Jet  17«*22'.  In  the  NT  tlie  only 
chariot  mentioned,  except  in  Kev  9",  cf.  18^',  Is  that 
of  the  Kthiopian  treiuurer  of  Candace  (Ac  S**-). 
The  heatheui-h  practice  of  dedicaling  horses  and 
chariot*  to  the  Kiin,  introduced  by  some  of  the 
Inter  kings  of  Judah,  was  abolished  by  Joaiatt 
[2  K  23"). 

The  chariots  of  the  Hebrews  doubtless  resembled 
thojte  nsed  by  tfio  surrounding  nations,  and  repru" 
sentetl  on  Egyp.  and  Asm^jt.  monument*.  They 
were  two- wheel  ml  vehii'lea,  open  I»thiiiil,  drawn  by 
two  honsca,  and  containing  two  (I  K  22")  or  perhaps 
three  persons  (2  K  &=).  The  latter  view  is  sup- 
[lorted  by  the  special  Heb.  term  for  an  olfii'er. 
tkaitsh  [B'-'-sJ),  lit.  third  ntan ;  see  Ex  14'  15*.  2  K  "» 
9»  lOa  15a  ote.  The  Egyp.  chariots  were  of  light 
and  sjm[)le  construction'  the  material  employed 
being  wood,  a."*  i.i  proved  by  seulptnircs  represent- 
ing the  manufacture  of  chariots*.  Tha  axle  waa 
set  far  bnck,  and  the  bottom  of  tlio  car,  which 
rested  on  this  and  on  the  pole,  was  someLimes 
formed  of  a  frame  interlaceEl  with  a  network  of 
thongn  or  ropes.  The  chariot  was  entirely  open 
tietiind,  an<l  for  the  greater  port  of  the  sides,  which 
were  formed  by  a  curved  rail  rising  from  each  side 
oi  the  back  of  the  base,  and  reaLing  on  a  wooden 
npright  above  the  polo  in  front.  From  this  rail, 
wliioli  waa  strengthened  by  leather  thongs,  a  bow 
cose  of  leather,  often  richly  ornamented,  hung  on 
the  right-luind  aide,  .slanting  forwards  !  while  the 
q^uivcr  and  »|>car  caHCs  inclined  in  the  opposite  diree- 
tion.  The  wheels,  which  were  faMtcne^l  on  the  axle 
by  a  linch'pin  secured  with  a  short  thong,  had  six. 
spokes  in  the  case  of  war  chariots,  but  in  private 
vehicles  sometimes  only  four.  The  jk>1o  sloped  up- 
wardH,  and  to  the  end  of  it  a  oun-ed  yoke  was 
attached.  A  small  saddle  at  each  end  of  the  yoke 
rested  on  the  withers  of  the  horses,  and  was 
secured  in  its  jdaco  by  breast-band  and  girth.  No 
truces  are  to  be  seen.  The  bridle  was  often  oma- 
mente*! ;  a  b«^ring-n?in  was  foateued  to  the  saddle, 
and  the  other  reins  i»a»«cil  through  a.  ring  at  tho  side 
of  tliis.  The  namoer  of  honw'*  to  a  i-hariot  seems 
always  to  have  been  two;  and  in  the  car,  which 
contained  no  seat,  only  rarely  are  mttra  than  two 
persons  de[^cted,  except  in  triumphal  processions. 

Afwyrian  chariots  did  not  ditlcr  in  any  e»*ential 
point-*  from  the  Egyptian.  They  were,  however, 
completely  panelled  at  the  sides,  and  a  shield  was 
sometimes  hnng  at  the  Irack.  Tho  wheels  had  six, 
or,  at  a  later  period,  eight  spokes  ;  the  felloes  were 
hroflil,  and  seem  to  have  been  lorme<I  of  tlii-ee 
distinct  circles  of  wood,  sometimes  surroundwi  by 
a  mntJil  tire.  While  only  two  hoT«es  were 
aLtaeheii  to  tho  yoke,  in  the  older  monumcnte  a 
third  hurw  is  generally  to  be  seen,  which  w*aa  prob* 
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«b1y  used  at  a  reserve.  The  lat-er  chariots  ore 
Bt^iuurc  in  front,  not  rountloil ;  the  car  itAolf  is 
larger  and  tiijjUcr ;  llie  vnsc»  for  weapons  aro 
placed  In  front,  not  at  the  ttide  j  and  only  two 
noraea  are  utted.  The  hameiut  ditters  Homewhat 
from  the  Ej^ptian.  A  broad  collar  [musbs  round 
tlin  ne<.-k,  from  whieh  hangs  a  breast  omament,  the 
whole  being  Fecured  by  a  triple  strati  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse.  As  in  L^fypt,  there  ore  no 
traces  visible ;  two  driinng>reins  are  attached  to 
each  horae,  but  the  lienring-rein  Reenis  tu  bo  un> 
knowii.  In  addition  to  the  warrior  and  the 
chajkit«er,  we  often  see  a  third  man,  who  hears  a 
shield ;  and  a  fourth  occupant  of  the  chariot  oome- 
timea  appears. 

The  Uittito  chariota,  as  represented  on  Egyp. 
monuments,  roj>ularly  contuiu  three  warriont.  In 
construction  they  axe  phiiner  and  more  solid  than 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  sides  are  not  open.  The 
elu&rioti  on  Persian  aoulpturea  olosoly  resemble 
the  Assyrian. 

In  Sir  4a*  the  first  vision  of  'EMklel  is  allmleil  tcj 
as  '  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim,'  and  that  chitpter 
(Ezk  I),  under  the  title  of  *  the  clioriot,'  ligures 
lar^idy  in  Int<.>T  Jewish  mystical  spccolation.  Cf. 
Schiirur,  IIJP  II.  i.  347. 

LlTmATnts.— Lftj-^rd.  ^inntk  nUO),  U.  94A-SS0 ;  BawUaMD, 
Fivt  (?tVNil  MtttkanAirt  (tM4),  li.  l-St  :  WUkiiMOO.  Attcifnl 
.fijrff  f lafu  (1S47).  L  83&-UB:  Kowa^  Uti>.  AnAdcioaie.  I  Met. 

U.  A,  WhttB. 
CHARITY.— From  1  Co  S>  onwards  •  charity '  is 
frequently  employed  in  AV  as  the  tr.  of  dvdn; ;  in 
KV  it  doe**  nat  oc^ur. 

Tha  Gt.  word  i'^ri  U  mppotfl  to  ham  t>M>ii  oolnod  bjr  the 
l.XX,  It  im  IuuimI  Iu  tra  ptonne  author,  not  cveu  in  JtMcpliiUi, 
«t>J  onlr  cnoe  in  Pbilo  (i.  SS3L  In  IJCX  it  ocuun  2  S  1»>  (A) 
13",  Ec  0>-o.  C»  £«.»■'  a«. »  ft»  ?*  8«-  «■  ?*>*.  Jor  aa  khvK>->  u  tr.  of 
Tt^2f; :  »nd  in  WU  »  O",  Sir  1:1".  It  bu  bcm  nippo«>d  that  Uic 
LXX  relt  Itic  med  of  »  word  9f  pvrtr  tvf^tglion  tliwi  any  In 
rxnt«noc.  but  2  S  1!M»  (ths  tors  tstAmaoa  for  Tiimxr)  dii<]irnv»« 
llwl  luppodtitioo.  Wbat  ths  LXX  MtMu  to  have  f ett  tliv  nvcd  of 
WU  »  mnufftr  vronJ  than  either  ^nmr  or  «iJu*>,  nith  vrhioh 
Ihcy  •bawbcra  traadata  ■'^^V-  Thu*  la  S  S  isu,  Ec  »>•«  it  U 
uawl  in  vnph&tio  ooatnst  to  *  li&tc' 

Wb«>n  CttTiallonltj  oune,  havlnjf  received  Uie  ntw  nrclaUoa 
et  Ui«i»nq^<*tKf,  it  fauml  tliiiwonl  ai  vet  uiunwUt  bjAHiimDn 
uac,  uid  aduptoil  it  to  cxprtM  the  naw  airliw  idea.  Ptrhapi  Ui« 
liMjt  that  th«  LXJC  lud  mcd  It  to  nxpnai  the  iniMWity  of  lov*, 
mode  it  the  noon  MtaUy  vloyUA,  far  this  wm  now  ftba  m  l*«dtDff 
tlMugbt,  OS  In  1  Jd4*-1' 'QimI  lilov«i,'uid  di> 'fleniii  la  Iov«, 
BOL  tau  wc  Iot«d  God,*  etc 

Tlia  ward  i*  used  117  UniM  tn  NT(inoiudiDg  iySwmi,  'lore- 
leoaU,'  JlmIb  13  [and  2  f  £"  |.  Tr  WHl),  &lw»;-a  of  larm  with 
wtddt  Ood  ha<  HomethiTij;  to  tin.  It«  difttributinn,  mookI  tQ. 
Moulloa  and  Oedcir*  iVT  Concord.,  ia  u  foltowa  :  Brnop.  t  (Ht 
S4"f.  Lk  IM*).  Jfi  7.  Bo  9,  1  Co  U.  2  Co  ».  Gal  8.  Eiih  10.  Ph  4, 
Col  5,  I  Th  5,  2  Th  3,  I  Tl  R,  *  Ti  4,  Tit  1,  nUU-m  3,  llo  S,  1  P  3. 
«  1'  2,  1  Jn  IS,  2  .In  S,  3  Jn  I ,  J.i.le  3,  Ret-  i,  TImt  i<.  SyDOp.  t, 
Jn  nncluditiK  Rvv)  SO,  Pkul  7i,  n>  £,  P  5.  Judo  3.  It  Is  not 
vma  in  Uk,  Ac,  Jo. 

Jniom*  «x|HTrian(-Ml  th«  dlfflcalty  wUcb  has  beta  stcribntcd 
to  th*  LXX.  Th«r«  «-w  do  direct  aquivmlent  in  iMia  (or  Ayiir%. 
Aiiwr  waa  Impoianils,  sonwUng  Molstry  u  well  m  lennuUtjr. 
Il«  bormHidm  cboae  mketio,  Mtoem,  and  toaMtiiaea  eorifu 
{dtaritoMf,  daainNa,  though  botb  woMm,  bdnv  ooaipanitlTety 
wt'ok,  mifiwd  the  very  point  lor  which  my^wn  had  Snt  beni 
coined.  t>iUeUo  ti  faund  In  VuIk,  ^  tliu«e,  carUat  90  tiiiM* 
(I  V  &>*  gtvea  A  diflerant  tf .) ;  but  the  choioe  of  oue  or  the  other 
Mens  aocUaatal. 

WjroUf  loOowed  Uw  Tulsftte,  gMnt  Move'  lor  4Utetio  and 
*Aim\^ '  lor  earitiu  everrwhere,  exoept  In  Col  )■-  u  where  be 
hns  '  loving '  for  diiettio,  not '  love ' ;  and  la  1  Co  II*  wh«r«  be 
«•*«  the  pronoun  '  ll '  i»t  the  third  eariUu. 

Tindele  «fst«tuAtJcnJI.v  avoided  eceleeluliaR]  words,  and  sodla- 
■■rded  'charitj-"  rniirelv,  unirtjj  •  love '  eterj-where,  cxocpt  Ito 
]4te  'duiilAbly'  (Mr*  «y<<^>},  uid  Col  l»  'lil*  dear  Son'  for 
'the  Son  of  m»  l»vc,'  Tuidaln  vroa  ft>lluwo(l  by  Oovrrdoli;,  llic 
Oroit  Bible,  and  the  Ocoera  Bible,  except  Ifaat  the  Uoneva  hM 
•oliarity'iiiBv*i*-U. 

Tlia  BUiope  restored  'cbarltr'  Into  the  foil,  place*:  Ro 
I»>«M»,  I  Co  &  13I.  ll.4ftr»t.l»&UUl  ir.U,  Col  8".  1  Til 
laiatS  2Th  1»,  1  TI  l»  S»a  41''.  2T1  ?=  sio.  Tit  P,  1  Im'^'*- 
»».  8  Pi',  I  Jn  al.  3  Jh».  Jtido*.",  Kcv  S"";  while  U»cy 
>ci;rptM  Ttnilale'v  'c.liarllably'  in  Ito  I*'*,  and  hU  'deaf  8on' 
In  C^l  1". 

Thp  Ktinnlih  HiMr,  XMng  tr.  Imm  (hr  Vtiljr.,  rrt«rn»<l  to  Iho 
um:  oI  'charily*  arnj  'low,'  fuUuwiog  liiu  Vule.  precuelr, 
rv^^t  Uut  (M  with  Wycllf)  Uie  third 'obKrity'laomlCtM]  In 
lCoL9«. 

Tha  tfanriatofs  of  AT  foUow«d  the  Bluhops,  except  In  Ro 


13"  Mf,  I  Th  3l>  6S.  1  Jn  Si,  toA  Judu  I,  where  tlMy  caprioioosl/ 
jiivfer  '  lote '  to  *  charity.' 

T)i«  UV  g,\vr*  ''live'  wherever  the  ItAvtitere  toaad  ay«r«  Id 
Ihc  tuxt  Uivy  odupted ;  (or  Uiev  re<:kc»nMl  It  Uielr  tpodal  duty 
Iti  tronalMe  thr  auiM  Or.  woni  by  the  aune  Etigliih  word,  if 
thnt  oould  txNatbly  Iw  done.  No  olber  £n|f.  venion  Is  aooon* 
tiatcot.     'Cliarlty' never  ocrara. 

The  word  '  charity '  entered  the  Eng.  language  at 
two  different  times.  First  in  the  form  rhrrte  (from 
Kr.  ehierU,  thertt)  and  with  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  Lat.  caritiis,  'dearness,'  botli  in  reference 
to  price  and  affection.  Is'ext  in  the  forms  carif^Ut 
tarxttt,  charittt,  charitt,  from  the  jwpular  use  of  the 
caritas  (caritaiein)  of  the  Vulg.  tn  the  Church  to 
indicate  Clirietian  *love.'  The  two  words  were  too 
close  to  bo  kept  distinct,  and  in  the  17th  cent. 
cherie  was  discontinued. 

After  tlie  Vulg.,  cliarity  was  xn^  of  the  love  of 
God,  aal  Jn  4'-'*  'G<k!  ischarito'  (■\Vyclif)  =  'God 
ischaritie'  {ItheiTii.1 — Ay&rifii  it.  by  'e.'  through- 
out 1  Jn  in  Wyclif  and  Kliemish).  Its  meaning 
aa  applied  to  man  is  well  oxpinascd  by  Abp. 
Hamilton,  Cnterhism  {\C)52],  ' Quliate  is  eberite? 
Et  is  lufu,  (jtiharliy  wp  Itifc  (>ud  fur  his  nwin  iwik 
.  .  .  and  our  ucivhboar  for  Cod's  saik,  or  in  Ood.' 
Hut  such  a  word  could  not  resist  the  strong 
tendency  to  degeneration,  if  indeed  it  had  not  de> 
generated  in  the  use  of  the  Vnlg.  Itself.  Ah  early 
as  Caxton  we  find  the  general  sense  of  kindly  dis- 
position, leniency.  Thus,  CtUo  3,  '  I  .  .  .  besecho 
alle  Buche  that  fynde  faute  or  errour  that  of  thtyr 
charyte  tliey  currecte  and  amende  hiL'  Dr.  G. 
Salmon  {fJnoxtirisin  and  Agnosticism,  p.  211) 
thinliH  it  prolMiUle  that  the  popular  limitation  of 
the  word  to  uhimgiving  arose  from  its  freq.  em- 
ployment in  iippeals  of  preachers  either  for  money 
on  behalf  of  some  good  object,  or  for  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  souls  in  purgaturj' ;  the  common 
txordiuui  being,  'Gooil  Christian  people,  we  pray 
you  of  your  charity  to  give  m  and  so.' 

That  there  was  a  feefing  about  lOlI  against  the 
tue  of  *  love*  in  the  language  of  religion  is  shown 
by  Bacon's  remark  (llKO),  'I  did  ever  allow  the 
discretion  and  tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation in  this  [tuiut,  that  linding  in  the  original 
the  M'ord  <i>dr(;  and  never  tpvi,  00  ever  translate 
Charity  and  never  I^ve,  because  of  theindilli.'rency 
and  equivui-atioii  of  tlie  wurd  with  impure  Iqva* 
(the  statement  is  incorrect,  since  Khi'inis  gives 
'love'  for  d-ydrij  23  times,  bnt  it  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  <tay).  Hut  it  does  not  ap]iear  that  it 
was  in  deference  to  any  such  feeling  that  tho 
Bishops  and  AV  introduced  'charity'  again,  but 
oitlier  to  uvuid  'the  scrupuhi^tily  id  the  rurilanH,' 
or  to  escape  the  charge  of  'unoiual  di-alui-'  townida 
u  great  number  of  good  EngliHh  words.'  The  objec- 
tions to  'c'  OS  a  tr.  of  d-yilmj  are  thnt  it  is  now 
obsolete  in  the  sense  of  'love,'  snggcsting  a  mild 
toleration,  in  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  search- 
ing of  virtues ;  and  that  its  use  in  AV  Icsp.  through- 
out I  Co  13)  hoseivcn  rise  to  tho  mistaken  idea  that 
St.  Paul  is  less  the  ajxtfile  of  love  tlian  St.  John. 
See  ALHSaiviKO  and  Love.  J.  Hastings. 

CHARM.— See  Amplkt  and  Divination. 

CHARMB  (Xap^iJ,  AV  Carme),  1  Es5»— Colled 
IlAElil.  lJ!r  2^.  y.K\i  7**.  The  form  in  1  Es  is 
derived  from  t)ie  Heb.,  and  not  from  the  Gr.  furm 
in  the  canonical  books. 

CHARHIS  (Rk  Xopf«.(j.  A  XaVf*  =  *rjs  fin  4«»). 
—Son  of  Mt-h-tiiiil,  one  of  three  rulers  or  t:lder8  of 
BL-thulia(JthO"B"'lO*). 

CHASE.— See  UtNTiNa.         « 

CHASEBA  (Xaffc^d).  1  Eb  fi».— Then  la  no  oorre- 
sponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 
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CHASTENING,  CHASTISEMENT,  TRIBU- 
LATION. —  'Jliii  Ml'u  rcprcwntfii  by  tho  words 
rbai>t<'ning  or  ctia.'itisenient  iWU  a,  considerable 
space  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Hob.  it  i.H  nminlly 
ezpreBN<l  bv  tbe  verb  '-p;,  v'.  wiU  tlio  euhBtontivu 
ipia,  with  which  0'3^^  and  nr-w  are  froqnently  com- 
bined ;  and  id  Gt.  by  the  corresponding  verb  nnd 
sabst.  waiRtvw  and  irat3<la.  The  ctymolo^cal  con- 
nexion of  these  Inst  worde  ^ritti  rait  sng^'cstfl  that 
educailuu,  in  tbo  widiist  tfenw  uf  the  wurd,  in- 
cluding rcfurcDH)  to  thv  meunit  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  piu(X'H4,  is  the  main  idea  involved.  And  on 
the  wboiti  tills  la  true.  In  one  piunngo,  Kph  C^ 
fathers  are  cbarf^  to  brin;;  np  their  children  in 
the  iraiJe/^  c»J  vovOtvlf  Kt'plan,  where  raidtia  ts  the 
Christian  discipline  of  clioractcr,  as  it  ought  to 
be  cniorced  in  the  Cbrbttan  family.  The  same 
idea  is  present«<l  in  Lie  12*,  where  fathers  ore 
TQygikrded  in  the  character  of  raileiTal — as  those 
who  exerclne  di»citdine  over  their  children,  and 
6sp.  over  their  fAuits,  fur  their  good.  This  same 
conception  is  applied  without  reser\'e  to  God.  One 
of  the  most  slriking  pasisages  is  Pr  3"'*  '  My  son, 
deapiso  nut  the  chastening  {raiSda)  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rcbulied  {^rrx6fupn)  by 
him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  lovcth  he  chostcncth 
(Tai3til«i)i  and  B(x>urgcth  cvcrv  tton  whom  he 
reccivetii.'  Tliia  is  quoted  and  enforced  in  Ho 
12*'^  and  Rev  3".  The  idea  innisted  upon  ia  that 
the  tronblcs  which  Iwfull  t\w  |>oopte  of  God  are  not 
to  bo  rend  as  si^9  of  Ris  hostility,  but  of  HtA 
paternal  care  '  What  pon  is  he  whom  the  father 
cbnstcnuth  not!*  In  a  larger  sense,  perhaps,  than 
thi»,  the  grace  of  God  is  spoken  of  ns  having 
appoari'd  iti  luiving  jKtwcr,  teaching  a<*  {vat5(i'Dvaa) 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worhtly  lusts  we 
shouhl  live  Boberly,  righteously,  and  gnillv. 
*Tcat-hing*  here  ncgeete  too  littfe,  and  prolmbly 
'discipliumg' or  'cnoirtening'  ia  too  narrow;  but 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  ll/o  otlered  in  this 
passage  i»  that  of  education  under  a  power  whirh 
w  III.  uni'o  gracious  and  hwvith.  The  x^P'*  which 
brings  salvation  to  men  employs  re.-KJurces  of  all 
ktndo  tu  put  them  in  roniplete  p(i!UKMu>ion  of  it. 
Often  the  idea  of  painful  correction  is  prominent, 
and  in  one  place  the  severe  word  'judgment' 
appears  in  the  context.  The  abases  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Corinth  had  produced 
much  sickness  and  not  a  few  deaths  in  the  Chnrcli 
(I  Co  11*").  Men  hnjl  l»een  e-ating  and  drinkini,' 
'judgment'  to  tliemiwlvea.  Yet  even  under  such 
judgments  (KpifSfUvot),  the  npc^tle  teachej*,  Chris- 
liuUB  are  not  objeclfluf  God's  liostility:  He  is  seek- 
ing  their  good;  'we  are  being  chastened  by  ilie 
Lord,  that  wc  may  not  be  condemned  with  the 
world.'  Even  in  those  peculiar  passages  where  the 
chastisement  seems  so  awful  or  extreme  that  Suton, 
not  God,  ia  made  the  instrument  of  it.  thi.t  holds 
good.  Tlie  sinner  in  1  Go  5  is  detivere<l  to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  floelt  indeed  (bv  death  !|, 
but  that  the  spirit  may  Iw  sax-ed  in  the  Jay  of  the 
Lord  .Icsus.  So  in  1  Ti  I'*  IIjTncna'us  and  Alex- 
ander are  bonded  over  to  the  Adversary,  that  they 
may  be  taught  under  his  hands  iirat$*ijOCjfft)  not  to 
hlasphcmc.  (*am;<iiro  ti\so  Kc  Paul's  own  case: 
the  thorn  in  the  Avuh  Is  ctdte<l  an  an^el  of  Satan, 
yet  it  disciiilincs  him  in  the  ChriHtum  ;fn*aco  of 
humility.  The  human  mind,  so  long  as  it  dwells 
in  the  'human  body,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
railing  snch  things  'evils';  no  chost^ening  for  the 
pre^aent  seems  matter  of  joy :  it  is  all  grief  and 
pain,  and  it  is  only  afterward,  when  the  fruit  of 
righteoubinetts  a]>|>cars,  that  wo  can  see  it  is 
sometJuug  to  tlinuk  God  for.  a  real  indication  o£ 
His  love  for  His  children.  The  large  use  made  in 
the  Ajiocrj-pba  of  Ilia  idea  of  '  chastisemeat'  fur 
the  nioial  interpreto-tion  of  experience  is  very 
striking.    Qua  of  the  chicif  passogea  is  Wis  3*'\ 


There  we  lind  the  conception  tliat  autrcring  is  a 
trial,  which,  when  one  stondti  it»ucccsHfully,  uring» 
a  sure  riiward  :  a  reward  too,  as  in  2  Co  4^^*-,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  sutTenng,  AXlyA  waiSeoBipTft 
juf-,d\a  fCtpytTTjOriffoprai,  The  idi-n  of  purification 
also,  a-iwcU  as  that  of  testing,  is  involved  in  the 
comparison  of  Wis  3'  "it  XP'^^"  '*'  X'^''*^'^vMv  ^SanU 
fiaatv  oiVoi^i.  The  gracious  and  pntemnl  aspects 
of  chastisement  are  signalised  in  WLs  11""*:  the 
people  uf  God  are  choHtrncd  in  mercy,  the  wicked 
are  judgctl  and  tormented  in  wrath  ;  His  own  Ho 
put**  to  the  jnwiif  wi  xarijp  wovStrutv,  the  othen*  He 
condenmn  uti  dirorottot  f3ai7(\(i-t.  !>o  again,  in  2  Mac 
6",  though  God  '  chastens  with  CAlamity,'  He  never 
abandons  His  people.  This  is  the  niain  thoucbt  of 
the  NT  passages  also:  suflcring  is  the  rod  in  a 
Father's  hand,  and  the  eole  instrument  h^  which 
the  purposes  of  the  Father's  love  con  ba  etlected. 
The  word  tribulation  has  come  into  our  lan- 

Kiage  from  the  Vuli*.  rendering,  not  of  Taiin'-w, 
It  of  0\i[iiji,  6\i-^it.  in  NT  none  uf  the  iMiHsages  in 
which  theiie  words  are  a«ed  suggest  explicitly  that 
'tribulation'  is  disciplinary.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  must  through  many  tribulations  enter  into 
the  kiugdom  of  God  (Ac  11"},  but  they  are  rather 
harriers  to  be  forced,  dangers  to  be  disregarded, 
than  disciplines  to  be  welcuiued.  In  2  Co  1*  the 
idea  occurs  that  one  man  may  have  to  sulFer  in 
order  to  acquire  the  gift  of  adminiiitcring  con- 
solation to  others.  Once  in  OT  (U  20")  the  ideas 
of  'tribulation'  anil  'chastening'  are  expressly 
combined  :  ^r  t)\l^fi  utip^  if  iratfiria  <fQv  rjfily  ;  but  OS 
a  rule  0\i\^it  {alliiction  or  tribulation)  ia  used  in  a. 
more  purely  objective  way.  It  may  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  instruraont  of  waiSela,  tut  that  ia  not  tho 
point  of  view  to  which  of  itself  it  lends. 

J.  Dfnnky. 
CHASTITY.— See  CltTMF^,  and  Maukiage. 

CHEBAR  (-g?.  XoMp,  Ezk  V- '  3"- »  lO"-  »• »  43^. 
— A  river  in  '  tlie  land  of  the  Chald:fan»,'  by  the 
»idu  of  which  Kzekiul  saw  his  tir;*!.  vii>ion  of  the 
Chenibini.  Near  the  bank.s  of  this  stream  was 
Tel-abib,  the  home  of  a  colony  of  Jewish  cxileo, 
among  w-liom  K/ekiel  lived  and  prophesied  (Eztc 
3").  The  Chebar  hni  coiiunonly  been  identified, 
in  accordance  with  a  Syrian  Christian  tradition, 
with  the  Ha bor  ["^irn, 'A^<i/)^t],  the  modem  Chabonr, 
which  nina  into  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the 
pit*  of  Circexium.  Itui  the  two  names  are  v(?ry 
different,  .and  Ilahylonia,  whither  the  Jews  were 
deported  (2  K  •24"^,  .l«r  •29*-*').  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  include  Northern  Me^njlanno.  It  is 
therefore  more  probalde  that  the  Lhebor  was  one 
uf  the  numerous  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  uf 
IlabyUm  to  which  the  name  of  'river*  was  often 
given  (cf.  Nuldeke  in  SehenkeVa  Jiibtl-Lexicon). 
The  name,  however,  hoa  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  anv  of  the  numerous  lists  of  rivers  and  canals 
whiefi  are  to  he  found  in  Asityrian  and  Babylonian 
literatnrn.  The  word  is  proWbly  connected  with 
the  Semitic  root  1:3  to  be  ijre/tt  %  lience  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Chel>ar  wiig  another  name  of  the 
.Yamir  Matckn,  qt  lioyal  Canal  of  Ncbnchndrezzor. 

H.  A.  WuiTK. 

CHECK  in  the  obiwl.  scnso  of  'rebuke'  or  "re- 
proof occurB  Job  SO*  '  E  have  heard  the  c.  of  my 
reproach'  (KV*  'reproof  which  puttvth  mo  to 
shame').  Cf.  Pepys,  ffhri/.  2tJth  Sept..  'I  was 
very  angry,  nnd  ,  ,  .  did  give  him  a  very  great 
check  for  it,  and  so  to  bod';  andShaks.,  Henry  IV. 
IV.  iii,  34,  '  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and 
check  was  the  reward  of  vaJour.*  RV  gives  the 
verb  in  1  S  24'  In  the  mod.  sense  of  *  restrain,'  '  so 
ITnvid  checked  bia  men  with  these  worda'  (AV 
'  stayed  ).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHECKER  WORK  (now  generally  spelt  chequer* 
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work)  is  work  nrrnn^^ed  iiftor  the  pattern  of  a 
cKeBS'bD&rd  (whiclt  wiis  ori^.  called  *  a  checker  or 
chequer).  I  K  7'^  '  nct«  of  checker  work'  (D'3?p 
ny^i?  r,p^Z).—tr flits  work  of  some  material  nKd  to 
ornament  the  *  ciiapitcrs '  of  the  pillnrs  in  Bolomon'n 
temple.  In  2  K  1-  the  af.bhAUt&h  is  a  '  lattice '  in 
an  upiK>r  chnnilwr  through  whic-li  Ahiuiah  fell. 
Id  Jop  is**  it  is  a  net  for  sujiring,     J.  Hastings. 

CHEDOH-LAOIIER(-<TVh75.X&5oAXo>oMAp,Cft<(for- 
lahomor).  —  Chedorlaomer,  kin;,'  of  Klam,  com- 
foOkOded  the  vassal  •  kinga  Amraphel  of  Shinor, 
Arioeh  of  ElLuar  (which  aee),  auA  Tidal,  king  of 
Goiiju,  in  the  war  agoimtt  the  t'lunuinite  princes  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adinah,  Zebuiim,  and  Zoar 
(Gn  l**'**}.  After  twelve  yearn  of  Hervituile  the 
latter  had  reVlted  a^inst  Cnc<torlnomer,  who,  with 
ht9  allieji,  thvruitpon  tn.-irched  into  the  west,  on  the 
eoatem  side  of  the  Jordan,  smiting;  the  Kephaim  in 
Ba«ban,  the  Zimm  or  Zumzumiuiu  in  Amuion,  tht? 
£mim  in  Moab,  nntl  Uiu  llorites  in  Mount  Seir. 
He  then  turnt-d  nurlhward  through  Kad[>h<harn«a 
(now  'Aiu  I>ndi»).  and  'smote  all  the  country  of  tlio 
AmaJckil<:M  (or  Hi-dawin),  and  nI»o  the  Amoritcfl 
that  dwelt  \i\  Ha».'zon-tamaT'  or  En-ge<li,  on  the 
western  whore  of  the  Dend  Sea.  Then  followed  a 
battle  with  the  Camianite  princoe  in  the  vole  of 
Siddim,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaiuiitcii,  Uie  death  (?}of  the  kinj^A  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  capture  of  tlieir  cities.  •  Abram 
the  Hebrew,'  lioweTcr,  armed  318  of  liia  men  and 
fell  npon  theftonqiierors  liy  nijrht  near  Dan  in  the 
extreme  iiurtli,  piirMiiiii;  tliem  to  Hulmh,  west  oi 
Damascus,  and  reeoverio^  the  spoil  of  Sodom,  as 
well  aa  his  ocphow  l^jt. 

Chedorlaomer  is  tlie  Elamite  name  Kndur- 
LaRamar.'  'servant  of  Lfttamar,'  one  of  the 
principal  Elamite  ^'odfi.  Similar  name^i  are  Kudiir- 
Kaukiiunili, '  servant  of  the  god  Naiikhundl,'  and 
Kndur-Mabup,  the  father  of  Eriakti  (Arioeh). 
In  tlie  time  of  Kri-aku,  Babvlonia  wh.'!  under  the 
RttMraiDtT  of  Elam  ;  ami  while  Eri  aku  rei;^od  at 
Laru  and  Ur,  and  clnimed  sovercij^ty  over  the 
whole  of  Chaldri-n,  an  independent  dynastv  was 
ruiing  at  Babylon  '  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  Ivudmr- 
Mabug  u  called  by  his  son  '  the  father  of  the  land 
of  Lhu  Amoritcii,  or  Syria  and  Pale>itine,  which 
implies  some  kind  nf  authority  there,  but  be  never 
hax  the  title  of  kin;^.  He  waa  also  *tbo  father 
of  Iamiitl>al,'  a  frontier  tJiBtrict  of  Elam.  The 
•land  of  the  Amoritea'  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Dab.  conqncTor  Snrgon  of  Accad  many  ccDluriua 
before  (in  B.C.  a*»(APl.  Four  times  he  marched  into 
Svria,  and,  after  erecting  an  Image  of  himselj  by 
t£e  !>hore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  cn>Kt>in^  the 
countries)  'of  the  tea  uf  the  Betting;  nnn,'  he  united 
hia  connnestA  into  a  'aingte'  ompiro.  His  eon 
Naram-Sin  made  hw  way  into  the  Sinaitio  Pen- 
insula, and  must  therefore  have  followed  the  same 
road  OS  Chedorlaomer.  A  later  king  of  IlAliylnnia, 
Amml-aatana  (ii.c.  Ifi.lO).  .still  calls  hirasclf^^ ' kin^ 
of  the  land  of  the  Amoriti-H*;  and  the  deep  and 
permanent  influence  of  Itaby Ionia  in  Canaan, 
evidenced  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  proves 
that  Bab.  domination  mu»t  have  long  continued 
there.  Ammi-.satana  was  the  creat-i;randBon  of 
Khamnmrnbi,  the  kin;;  of  Babylon  who  overthrew 
£ri-aka  and  hid  Elamitc  allies,  and  united  all 
Babylonia  under  one  monarch.  Kliammurabi 
died  sixty  ycnxs  before  the  accession  of  Ammi- 
Batana,  so  that,  as  he  reigned  ftfty-five  yearn,  wo 
may  place  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  about 
B.C.  2330.  A.  H.  Savcb. 

CHEEK,  CHEEK-BONE  (rS  Arab,  la^i,  'jaw- 

*  Tfa«  naroa  Ku-4nr-la-v3t}t-^a-tnar  has  now  b««a  rCAd  b?  P. 
fchell  en  il  biblot  rrf  KhAinmimtti  r*r«  Rfv.  Bib.  Inltntat.  ISEkfi, 
V-*100,madJU9.tU  TikivL  LWT,  p.  ibff.). 


bone":  lihyah,  *  l»eanl ' ;  eiafiiv). — 1.  The  cheek, 
with  its  ruddr  token  of  beiUth,  is  a  feature  of 
Iwanty  (I  S  Itl",  Ca  1'"  fl").  In  the  Lebanon  vino- 
yard*  a  species  of  tinted  jirape  is  called  "maidens' 
checks. '  On  the  other  hand,  as  of  something  that 
ought  not  to  be,  it  is  said  of  Jenntolem  in  her 
dewlatiun,  '  lu-r  U:at»  are  on  her  checkit'  (I^a  I'J. 

2.  It  is  connected  with  manliness  and  pride.  To 
be  smitten  on  the  cheek,  oa  described  in  1  K  S2**, 
2  Ch  18^,  Job  16"^,  Fs  3',  Is  W,  meant  the  greatest 
possible  affront,  and  implied  that  there  was  no 
inrther  power  to  resist.  This  givee  emphasia  t-o 
Mt  5*,  Lk  6™,  where  the  want  is  not  of  power,  but 
of  will,  to  resist.  G.  M.  Mackik. 

CHEEK  TEETH.— .TI  1«  <he  hath  the  cheek 
t«elh  of  n  great  lion' (ny:?p5,  RV  *jaw  teeth,' as 
in  Pr  30"*  their  ja«-  tweth  as  knives'  AV,  RV ; 
but  in  Job  20"  [allj  'jaws,'  KVm  'creat  teeth'). 
Cheek  teeth— molar  teeth,  is  found  in  CaxtoD, 
Chron,  En^.  (USO),  '  Al  that  uvcr  were  bonie  ailcr 
that  pe»tilt:nco  hodden  ii  chektetlt  in  hir  bode 
lesse  than  they  had  afore.  J.  HA5Ti>fas. 

CHEER.— The  '  cheer'  i»orip.  the/»«(Fr.  cAMr, 
late  I^at.  ram),  as  Caxton,  GoliUn  Le'iend,  'In 
the  Bwcte  of  thy  chere  thou  shall  ete  brecle. '  Then 
the  expression  of  the  face;  am)  so,  any  state  of 
mind,  or  mood,  as  bhaks..  Sonnets,  xcvii,  13,  'so 
dull  a  cheer':  but  gcncrallv  with  ndj.  'good.'  8o 
ahvays  in  AV  (except  1  lut  'J^*  *  Then  went  they 
their  way  to  make  great  n.'},  aa  in  the  phnue  *  Iw 
of  good  cheer,'  Mt  9>  14",  Mk  0*«,  Jn  10^.  Ac  23" 
(all  Sapaiw) :  Ac  27»-»-«  [ti^ufUta  or  ffltft-AoO  :  and 
in  RV  Job  ^  (»;•?;*«,  AV  '  comfort  myself,'  RVm 
'  brighten  up').  Finally,  the  word  came  to  signifr 
'  goo(l  spirits,'  whence  the  verb  '  to  cheer,'  Jg  &■*, 
or  'cheer  up,'  Dt24»(RV  'cheer'J. 

J.  HA£^riNO& 

CHEESE.— See  FoOD. 

CHELUi  (S>f  ^perfection').  —  One  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lO*"). 

GHELLUNB.— Probably  the  inbahitanta  of  the 
town  CU£LLUS  (which  see).    Cf.  Jth  1»  2". 

CHELL08  fXe^oiJi  or  XwXoi^).— From  the  text 
(Jth  V)  Ihlfl  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  fiitnated 
S.W.  of  Jems,  near  Betane,  and  N.  of  Kadesh  and 
the  river  {vnr.  'toiTcut')  oi  Eii>'pt,  identitied  with 
the  Wady  el-'At'JMi.  Belana  thinks  it  may  be 
Ijlaluzali  (nyiV;;!,  the  site  well  known  to  the  Gr. 
and  Rom.  geographers  under  the  altered  form  of 
EliiBa,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Wady  et- 
Sani  stream.  The  mention  of  a  land  uf  the  Chel- 
Iiau4  by  the  wilderm's»,  to  the  Hiuth  of  which 
w(?re  the  children  of  Islimael  (Jth  /^),  i*  Euoked 
uj>on  as  supporting  this  view  of  the  poeitioa  of  C. 
Donbt  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  accompany- 
ing the  identitication  of  C  with  Uolnj^ah  or  rUusa 
if  the  Syr.  trnnKt-ription  Kalrm  (with  K  for  Ch)  ba 
vorrect,  C.  ia  aUoicgarded  as  a  mistake  for  Chelul 
=  HalhuI,  Jos  10".  I.  A.  l^NCHES. 

CHELOD  (B  XA«(.A,  »  X<ffNa.o».8d,  A  X.X«otf«,  Old 
Lnt.  Chtdleuth.  VuIr.  omit3,  Syr.  ChaJd((.>ans).— Jth 
l*""  rca<].s.  not  as  AV  and  KV  '  many  nations  of  the 
eons  of  Chelod  a^isembled  themselves  to  battle,'  but 
'  there  came  togelher  many  nations  unto  the  array 
(or  raiiksl  of  the  sons  of  Clieleul '  ;  leas  naturally 
'to  battle  with  (against)  the  sons  of  Ch.'  (<if 
ra/sdrofti'  \ACiv  X.).  Syriac  'to  fight  against  the 
Chaldn^unn,'  >-■*  improimUe.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  '  many  natioDs'  are  allies  of  Nebach- 
adrezTnr  or  of  ArphasatI,  nor  whether  they  come 
to  help  or  to  light  tlie  '  sona  of  Ch.'  Probablv  v.** 
sommariscs  v.^;  henco  'sons  of  Ch.*   sUouId  be 
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Nebacha«lrezzar'B  army.  But  be  U,  in  Jtti,  king  of 
AiisjTtunii,  not  Clialdseans.  No  ]irobable  eonjocture 
M  to  Aram,  original  has  been  made. 

I^  c.  roRTER. 

CHELUB  (=iVj).—l.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
4"j-  2.  The  father  of  Ezri,  one  of  David's  snper* 
intuiidunts  (1  Ch  27*).     Sea  GBKEALOGY. 

CHELUBAI  Cy^z).  1  Ch  2*,  another  forni  of 
Caieb.    Cf.  I  Cb  2"'«  and  sco  Caler 

CHELUHI  ( ■^1'^l  Kcthibh,  imS?  Kerf,  Chelahu 
RVm,  Chelluh  AV).— Ono  of  the  Bend-Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Kzr  10"). 

CHEM ARIM.^In  KV  this  word  ia  fonnd  only  in 
Zpph  1*;  hut  ih©  oriptnal  C"i?f.  of  which  it  i«  the 
trnnsliKTRtion,  is  n*cd  ftlso  ai'i  K  SCt'and  Hos  Itfi, 
and  in  U>th  instances  C/Unvirim  is  placed  in  the 
mor^n  of  AV  nmt  ItV  '  idolatrons  priests,'  and 
•priests'  holding  the  post  of  hononr  in  the  teit. 
It  is  a  little  cimutiH  tlint  at  Ztt^ih  1*,  the  one  ca«c 
where  our  versions  have  it,  it  is  pnthaliiy  an  inter- 
pulation  :  the  LXX  omits  it,  and  the  ]>arallelism  in 
spoilt  by  its  presence.  Wellbausen  wished  to 
oaeert  its  claim  to  a  place  in  Hos  4*.  bnt  other 
critics  have  rightly  denied  this.  Ch'Jmer^  of  which 
ChSm&rim  is  the  plural,  is  of  Amm.  ongin,*  and 
when  used  in  Syr.  carries  no  unfavourable  con- 
notation. In  tfie  Fe-ibiltfl  Version  of  the  <JT  it 
is  employed  at  Jg  17'-''  of  Micali'a  idolatrous 
[iriests,  but  at  Is  01"  of  the  tn:e  priesta  ])romised 
lo  the  re«t»r«i  iMrael.  In  th«  l*i--sh.  Ven).  of  tlii> 
NT,  Ac  19"  has  it  as  the  rendering  of  pruKbpan, 
tliufl  reminding'  us  of  the  Latin  (r(/i£i(i  (  =  t«mple- 
atU'ndnnts)  of  Hos  lU",  Zeph  1* :  and  the  Epif-tle 
to  the  Uebr«ws,  paasim,  employs  it  of  the  Levitical 
I-riesttt  and  of  our  \mtA  (2"  3'  4'*-  '*  5*- '",  and  many 
other  places).  In  the  Uuh.  of  the  OT,  huwuvor, 
ChimArim  alwaj's  ha^  a  bad  sense  :  it  is  applied  to 
the  priests  who  conducted  the  worehip  of  llio  calves 
(2  k  23*.  Hos  Ui"),  and  to  those  who  served  the 
Unnlim  (Zcph  I*).  Kimehi  believed  the  original 
nigniticance  of  the  verba!  form  was  '  to  bo  black/ 
and  explained  the  use  of  the  noun  by  the  assertion 
that  the  tdolatrooB  priests  wore  black  garments. 
Amongst  recent  lexicographers  lirockelmann  ac 
ce[ita  this  derivation.  Otht^rs  TaIcb  the  root  to 
mean,  *to  he  sad,'  therAtJmr^  being  a  sad.  ascetic 
person,  a  monk  or  priest.  The  two  ideas  run 
into  each  other,  as  is  well  exemplttied  at  Ezk  31". 
where  I'esh.  has  chimtHi,  LX\  isKinaatv,  Viilg. 
cotUrutdtiti  est,  EV  eauttd  to  mourn. 

J.  Tavlok. 

CHEM08H  (c^Cf  K^m4sh,  Xo^iSt}.— The  national 
deitv  tif  tliK  Moabitos,  as  J'' was  the  national  deity  of 
tlie,  IsrftoliteK.  Ho  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
frml  of  Miiab  both  in  the  OT  and  on  the  Moabite 
Sume.  and  the  Moabitesorc  referred  to  a»  thejieople 
of  Cheniorth  (cf.  \u  21^,  .ler  48«).  Or  the  Monbite 
Stone  M-e  have  a  king  Chemnsh-melck.  Wv  also 
readof  adi'ity  Aflhtor-CheiiKwh,  not  lolw  identilii^i 
with  C,  liiit  di.Htinct.  In  tlie  inscription,  Menlia, 
thokingofMonb,  represents  the  i«ubjeutiori  of  Moiib 
to  Ifiiiit-l  as  due  to  the  fact  that  C  was  angrj'  with 
his  land.  At  length  the  anger  of  C.  was  appeased, 
and  ho  bade  Metiha  go  and  tjike  Nelio  from  Iiinicl. 
C,  drove  Israel  out  from  before  liiiii,  and  restoretl  tu 
Mo&b  the  land  taken  by  Israel.  The  rlaughtcr  of 
the  people  of  Ataroth  is  spoken  of  asagazing-Btook 
to  C  Mcsha  accordingly  made  a  high  place  for  C, 
because  he  hod  saved  him  and  made  him  viotorions 
orer  his  foes.  That  upon  occAsion  he  might  bo 
worshipped  mth  human  sacrifices  is  probable  from 
2  K  3*,  where  tho  king  of  Moab  ollcrpd  his  elde-ft 
son  as  a  bnmt-offering,  and  thus  forced  the  Israel- 

*  laaa  lOKiiii.  foiind  near  Aleppo  we  Hnd  ^.*Tff  ~C3  =  priest  of 
SolMr  (Uw  moon).    SmAak.  £AnU.  isai.  pp.  S80,  £82. 


ites  to  raiiie  the  siege.  Solomon  biiiit  a  hi^b-ploco 
for  C.  'the  abomination  of  Moab'  {l  K  11*), whidi 
lasted  till  the  time  of  Josioh's  reformation,  when 
it  was  destroyed  (2  K  23").  .-Vccording  to  Jg  ll** 
C.  was  also  the  national  deity  of  the  Amniunitet; 
bub  this  cnn  hanlJy  lie  correct,  since  Milcora  was 
their  spociul  god.  It  bus  been  HuggeHti.Hl  tliat  the 
text  should  be  correctod,  and  Milcom  read  here; 
but  perhaps,  as  Moore  saj-s,  the  error  runs  throDgti 
tho  whole  learned  argument  [Judges,  p.  2l)5K 

CHENAANAH  (nyt«).— l.A  nenjainite(l  Ch  T*'"). 
2.  The  tathcr  of  Zedcklah  the  false  prophet  in  the 
roign  of  Ahab  (1  K  22",  3  Cb  18"). 

CBENAHI  {•}]?,  prob.  for  n:}i?)-— A  Levite  (Neh  9*). 

CUENANIAH(n.'f;|ortn:').— Chiefof  the  Invites 
at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  tho  huu»te  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Ch  IS***"),  named  among  the  oilicers  and 
judges  over  Israel  (1  Ch  28^). 

CHEPHAR-AMMONI  {•i'a-^Q  t93),  'villace  of  the 
Ammonites.'  Jud  IH-^. — A  town  of  ueuiomin. 
Probably  the  ruin  Ke/r  'Ana  near  Bethel.  Bee 
Sl^F  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  C.  R.  Condeb. 

CHEPHIRAH  (TrtBrr),  'viUagc,'  Jos  9"  18", 
Exr  2-,  N«h  7**.— One  of  the  lour  Uivito  cities 
which  m.'uie  pence  with  tho  Hebrews,  re-peoplcd 
after  tho  Cnptiv-itr,  having  belonged  to  Benjamin. 
Sow  Ke/ircA  S.\V.  of  Gibeon,  in  a  position  which 
aids  to  determine  tho  W.  border  of  llenjamin. 
See  SiVP  vol.  iiL  sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  COXWKK. 

CHERAN  (n?).— One  of  the  children  of  Dishon, 
the  son  of  Seir,  the  Uorito  (Gn  3G-«,  I  Ch  1*').  The 
Sept.  transliteration,  occ.  to  Dillnt.,  is  poasibly 
hosed  on  a  suppoaed  connexion  of  the  word  with 
-Q=alamb.  H.  E  Uvle. 

CHERETHITES  AHD  PELETHITES  ('nWi -rnf). 
—A  Ofrtifniation  repentfwily  ojiphed  to  a  body  of 
troops  in  tho  serviou  of  David,  which  seem  to  Tmve 
formed  the  king's  bodyguard.  ./Vs  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  words,  opinions  have  differed.  Gesanius 
explained  thcni  as  =  exeeutionem  tttui  rwmen  (from 
tho  verba  rr\2  and  n"??),  their  duty  lioing  to  inflict 
capital  punisliment,  and  al.s<t  tn  convoy  tlie  king's 
[tmtiilat«s  as  quickly  as  possiblf*  to  thotie  who  held 
places  of  government.  Linguistic  and  other  objec- 
tions seem  to  be  fatal  to  tbis  theory,  as  well  as  to 
another  which  makes  t*?!  to  bo  so  called  from  iri'^ 
a  to  be  eJfpeiied  from  ont't  countrif  (Zee  14*), — 
an  explanation  wliicli  would  identil'y  it  with  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  'pf>s  (Philistine)  by  'A\\^0v\et. 

It  seetd.-*  to  bo  uiiquestionable  that  Chorethite 
and  Pelethito  ars  not  common  but  proper  names. 
Tho  Cberetliil«8,  as  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  sonthem 
bfinler  of  Canaan,  are  thrioe  mentioned  in  the 
OT  (1  S  30'*,  Zeph  2*.  Erk  25"),  and  in  all  those 
piLSsnges  they  aro  associated  m>  cIoadIj'  with  the 
rhilistine.'*  as  to  be  practically  identiliod'witli  them. 
Now  we  know  from  Am  9',  Dt  2",  and  Jer  47* 
that  the  lUiiliHtines  were  believed  t^>  have  come  to 
Canaan  fronr  Caphtor.  which  is  generally  iilentilied 
with  Crete.  May  C/tercthites  not  be  anuther  form 
of  Cretans*  iTLstend  of  ChtrtthUct,  tlie  KL-tlithhof 
2  S  20^  offers  the  reading  CtiHteg.  So  in  2  K  1 1*- » 
tho  true  reading  r.s  reftored  in  KV  is  Cariits, 
where  AV  reuda  Cftptttirm.  Tlic  terms  Cretans 
and  CArit«s  mav  both  bo  r._*prpKented  readily 
enough  by  'JT:?.  That  *n?9  is  Ritnjdy  a  variation  of 
'Pf^?  (I^liili^tine)  wns  Ewald's  opinion,  and  has 
since  licon  generally  accepted. 

The  Cherethites  and  I'clethitos  were  thus  a  Philis- 
tine bodyguard,  originaliv  inrrtKiinvd  by  David, 
whose  action  is  explamed  Ijy  his  relations' wiUi  the 
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riiilidtines  prior  to  hin  occcsiioii  to  the  thTonc 
ThU  conclusion  tinds  further  sapj>ort  in  ttie  fact 
tliAt  in  2  S  15"  the  t;ittitefl,  wlio  were  certainly 
rtiili-< tines,  ars  couple*!  witli  tlio  ChertUiitea  and 
Poleiliite».  These  men  were  cliosen  nn  the  sanie 
priiii-iiile  a»  tlie  Suus  Gaards  at  KunnitKiit  courts 
anil  tlie  Orieutal  J&niRsaries,  whoae  fiuelity  is  in 
proportion  to  their  freedom  fiom  local  ties  and 
Uitorest«.  His  rhiliHtinu  mcroenarlea  proved  them- 
selves  worthy  of  David's  coiifidenoo  by  Btandini,'  by 
him  amidst  the  troubles  occa-sioncd  by  Absiuoni, 
Shclia,  and  Adonij/ili  (2  S  lo'"  iSJ'.  1  K  i").  While 
flome  have  confine^l  the  exiftt«nvc  of  thi>>  b<xlyj^ard 
t<>  the  reif^  of  Daviil,  othent  have  ftiund  Irace*  of 
it  down  t(»  thechxte  of  the  Jndu'ftn  kirijploni.  The 
mention  of  the  Ciirit<?9  in  *J  K  11  is  in  fiivour  of  the 
latter  rievr.  It  was  the  otfiecra  of  the  Cnrians  and 
the  foot-guordH  that  onabte<l  Jchoinda  to  aceom- 
pltflh  the  overthrow  of  AthaliaJi,  and  tho  installa* 
lion  of  Jt'hnaHh  a-t  king.  Su  in  1  K  14-^  %v«  read 
of  ]*uardH  who  arcoiujionicd  the  kin^  when  he 
viaitcd  the  sanctuary,  and  from  2  K  11"'*  it  ia 
evident  that  the  royal  bo<lT^'ufir<l  fomtcfl  also  the 
gnard  of  the  temple.  Is  tfiore  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  these  KiiardB  vme  fotx^n  meixcnaritt* 
\y.  R.  Smith  aitducoa  two  jMissagcs  from  OT  to 

frove  their  identity  with  the  Cherethitea  and 
'elethitoH.  Zeph  1'  speaka  of  men  coniiecte<i  with 
tlia  court  who  were  clad  in  forei;j;n  }j:arb,  and  who 
leaped  over  the  threi^hold.  and  fdied  tlieii-  ina«tten«' 
lioniK)  with  vinlene«  and  dt!(-4<it.  Smith  !md<i  here 
an  alluMiivn  to  the  P)iili><line  cuKtoni  of  leaping 
over  the  threshold  of  the  sanetuarj*  (I  S  0*1;  but, 
others  deny  the  validity  of  his  argument,  and  make 
'  iL'aping  over  the  tliresludd '  simply  a  uainu  for  housc- 
breakinjj,*  while  those  «ho  are  clothed  in  forei''n 
t;arb  aru  lanujlit+'H  who  ajte  fimnyn  euKtitmH.  he 
Uiia  a»  it  may,  Smith's  other  OT  reiercnc«  wjcms  to 
Ite  conclomve.  In  £zk  44'"-  there  la  a  bitter  com- 
plaint that  uticircumci;icd  foreipiei's  were  pennittcd 
to  keep  guard  in  the  saiictuarj-,  and  to  dLsehariie 
functiutiR  «-hicli  the  prophet  would  henceforth 
c<>nfine  to  the  Lenti-s.  \\  ho  can  l]w*e  bo  except 
tJie  j:uardK  mfiTrml  to  in  2  K  II  ?  This  eonclu^iion 
is  8trcn;;thenotl  if  Smith  ia  ri;^ht  in  his  c*)njec- 
turc  that  prior  to  the  time  of  E/^kiel  the  kinpr's 
cuards  slaujiliteretl  the  animals  provided  by  the 
ting  for  the  temple,  or  intended  for  the  royal 
table.  As  he  points  out,  the  lieb.  dcf«i;maLion  for 
raptain  of  thw  gu»rd  ia  C"nr;n  3T  =  r/ii>/'  of  the 
almtghtrrrrii  l.of  ait(lc),  'The  bodyyuanl  were 
nUo  the  Toy.il  fintuhcr^,  an  occnpatloii  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  warriors  in  early  times'  (W.  II.  Rmitli, 
OTJC^  p.  2tJ-;,  n. ;  cf.  Kittel,  Hitt.  of  Uth.  ii. 
I53n.,  IIH  ;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  172,  207). 

J.  A.  StLntE. 
CHERITH  (ni?  Srrj).— The  bniok  by  wliieh  EUjah 
lived  {1  K  IT""')  was*  Mwfore  .lordiiu,'  i.£.,  arcord> 
in(,'  to  familuir  uua;^,  on  the  K.  of  .lordati.  KlijiUi 
'wma  of  the  inhabiiiinla'  (or  'wnournen*.' KV)  of 
Gileaul,  or  arcordin;;  to  tlm  LX\  'of  Ti«hlH'h  of 
Giioad,'  and  would  bo  well  ncqiinintcd  with  the 
hiding-places  of  that  country.  If  the  'Itaveus' 
(o-T!tr)  were  an  Arab  tribe,  as  many  believe  (see 
Oreh).  it  must  have  been  wtll  to  the  K.  wlierc 
they  piiustiircd  thfir  llot^ks.  Th>>  [(Ojmlar  identifica- 
tion of  tin;  broidc  Clu-Tith  with  the  Wnily  Kelt 
between  Jeru:^,  and  Jcriuho  \a  unwnmLuteil. 

A.  HENTIF.K.SON. 

CHERUB.— A  proper  name  (Ezr  2*.  Neb""'} ;  one 
of  the  place**  from  wliieh  certain  families,  on  the 
letum  Irom  Itabylon,  faileti  to  prove  their  register 
iM  genuine  brancliet;  of  the  Uraelite  people.  The 
iiamo  luu  Iwen  identiiied  with  the  Chiriplia  of 
I'tolciny.    SeeCn.vriAATiiAi.AN'.      H.  K.  Rvi.e. 

*  In  vl«w  of  Ibe  Orioital  rcverenco  tor  Uie  thrt^oM,  thii 
•niDt  ui  iiiiiaiel7  «xpliuiati(>ii.  (.S^e  TrumlitiU,  TV^iAoU 
Cowfunl,  p.  XML :  auil  for  Uw  l^iUlttuie  cuitotn,  p.  llOf.) 


CHERUBIH  (cr;?  or  D";n?,  \*pwfiiv^\  BmR.  a'T?, 
X*piii'i^\. — Uy  this  uniuc  arc  denoted  the  winged 
creatures  u'liicli,  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  tJT, 
are  not  infrwineutlv  mentioned  as  attending  upon 
tiie  Mo*t  Hiij'li,  and  as  po«t*e»a«ed  of  cortaiu  ftacred 
diiliett  in  the  court  of  the  lieavealy  beings  that 
Hurround  the  throne  of  God. 

^Vhat  the  lieb.  conception  of  a  'chemb'  vas, 
does  not  ajkpcar  at  all  certain.  And  if,  lU  wems 
niottt  piolMihle,  both  name  and  thing  were  derived 
from  a  prituitive  stage  of  religious  thought  in  W. 
Asia,  thiK  uncertainty  in  the  Israclitiidi  writings 
adniita  of  a  natural  explanation.  For  writer^t  who 
were  under  the  influent't.*  of  the  womliipof  J'  wouUI 
fihrink  from  ^ving  a  dcKcription  that  nii^^ht  lend 
iL^flf  to  obvions  conipnrison  with  the  idolatrous 
synilxilism  of  other  religions. 

i.  In   OT  we  find  references  to  the  cherubim 

(1)  in   the  Israelite    version  of    primitive  myth; 

(2)  ill  early  lieb.  poetry  ;  (3)  in  ai»i»cnlyptl(5  vihion  ; 
and  (4)  in  the  de«eriplion»  of  lliu  furniture  Hiid 
adommentH  uf  the  ark,  the  taberQaele,  and  the 
temple. 

i.  Un  3"  'And  ho  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  tlie  Hame  of  a 
fiword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life.'  The  innction  of  the  cheraitim 
hero  is  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  aacred  tree. 
The  number  of  the  cherubim  ap|>ointed  for  this 
duty  ia  nut  mentioned;  nor  lk  it  stated,  &■&  is 
ii-tuiilly  KupiHMed,  thii-tearh  of  the  cherubim  bore 
in  his  liana  a  flaming  sword.  We  are  only  told 
that  a  Bword  with  darting  flames  was  entrusted 
to  them  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  way. 

It  has  been  natural  to  compare  willi  thcae 
guardian,  or  sentinel,  'cherubini '  the  monster 
winged  buIUwilh  huiiiaa  ht'jids  which  8too<i  iit  the 
entrance  of  Assyr.  palaeca  and  temples.  M.  Le- 
nunuant  having  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  a 
talixnianic  insuriptiou,  tlmt  kWxtbM  was  an  Xasyr. 
nauiQ  in  use  for  the  bteer-god,  the  temptation  to 
connect  the  chcmbira  of  (in  3  with  the  Aasyr. 
ligures  was  almost  irresistible.  liut  this  use  of 
jtipu^  la  qtieKtionable ;  the  fhernbim  in  our 
pa!t«ageare  not  tiinited  totwu;  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  gate  of  Paradise ;  and  the  function  of  the 
cherubim  is  evidently  primarily  connected  with 
the  Bword,  which,  to  judge  from  the  description, 
'\A  jirolwiblv  intendeil  to  denote  lightning. 

2.  P»  IS"  (=2  S  22'iJ  'And  he  hkIh  upon  a 
cherub,  and  did  fly.'  In  the  context  of  this 
]Mjetictt!  df-seription,  the  Feahuist  describes  the 
power  of  J'  aM  mauifrnted  in  the  thunderstorm. 
J"  is  represented  in  flight  through  mid-air,  borne 
up  upon  the  wings  of  a  chemb,  while  the  light- 
nings Sash  before  Ilim  {*at  tiie  brlghtneiis  l>e7ore 
him,'  v.").  The  cherub  appears  to  be  the  mighty 
wingiKl  spirit  of  the  storm, — fjn  wliose  back  J' 
Ihmself  lit  sealed.  He  ia  the  per.Houiltoation  of  the 
flwift  stonn-cluud  that  Kwe-.-ph  down  aa  upon  englea' 
winga.  .r  is  earrit'd  by  the  cherub,  as  the  Indian 
god  Vishnu  by  Guruda,  and  as  OceanuB  by  the 
grilDn  (.■EscU.  rrom.  3M). 

3.  In  the  prophttioal  wTitings  of  Ezekiel  we 
hnvelwoallu»ioaal«1hrclierHbiin.  (1)  In  Kxk  28" 
"Thou  wast  the  anoinletl  elienib  that  covereth; 
and  I  act  tlioo  «o  that  thou  wn^t  u[M>n  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  ;  thou  lia«t  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  Here  the 
prophet  compares  'the  Prince  of  Tyre'  to  one  of 
the  chosen  attendant-!;  upon  God.  a  cherub  whoso 
wings,  as  in  the  Holy  of  Moliva,  shaded  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  whose  abode  wjls  in  the  liuly  mountain, 
and  one  who  there  walked  among  the  flashing 
lightning!)  that  surrounded  the  Divine  Presence. 
A  'cherub,'  according  to  this  occount,  abides  in 
the  sacred  jirecincts  of  the  MokC  High,  and  round 
abont  liim  play  the  thnndcrbolta.    The  idea  of  the 
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ihandercloud  U  combioed  irith  that  of  heavenly 
^u&rciiuiuthip. 

(3)  The  imagery  emvloyed  hy  the  same  prophet 
in  the  Vibiuo  of  ihu  Cliunibiiii  (Ezk  10)  is  very 
obscure,  ttnii  introduces  n,  much  riion;  complex  idea. 
The  prophet  recoguiited  tlrnta  aa  identical  with  '  the 
living  creatures  that  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Tarael 
hy  tho  liver  Chebar'  (lO-"*),  referring  to  the  Wsion 
of  'the  chariot.'  in  pIi.  I.  These  were  four  in 
numU.TlIu'*);  tliey  had  each  four  face9,  "the  face 
of  a  cberub,  a  ninn,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle '  ("),  and 
•four  winpft'  (").  As  one  of  their  fRces  was  that 
of  '  u  cherub,'  and  Uio  iiruuhet  uii  sretn^  thciii 
'  knew  thill  they  were  olierubini '  (^),  the  bimpu  of  a 
*<-honib'  as  of  a  fabulouB  creature  mu«t  have  been 
well  known  through  nopular  reproeontations  {cf. 
1  K  7").  Unfortunately,  the  prophet's  description 
throws  no  furt  her  light  upon  their  shape.  But  pre- 
suniablv  it  must  have  resembled  that  of  an  ox  (cf. 
Exk  I'"'),  lie  tells  us  that  the  '  glory  of  th«  Lobjj' 
rested  above  '  the  cherubim '  ( lU") ;  that  their  pro- 
gress was  straight  forwartl  (•-) ;  while  they  moved 
not  with  wings  only.  bur.  with  whirling  whifels.  and 
burning  fire  waa  between  them  (*•  ').  "Wh  liave  the 
thought  of  the  thunderstorm  connected  with  their 
apneivrjUR'e  iu  Krk  1*;  the  noine  of  their  wing^ 
(1'^)  suggests  the  thunder;  tire  and  ligUtaing 
attend  them  (1"). 

AitogetJior,  thi«  description,  though  mnch  more 
complex  and  iuvolvetl  than  any  ttiat  hotn  been  »ug- 
geett'd  by  the  previous  i>a.ssagci4  which  wc  have  con- 
.sidorL-d,  pretieiits  no  sort  of  uontradiction  to  them. 
In  all  probability  it  represente  an  elaboration,  in 
urcordance  with  the  general  rtyJe  and  charaoter- 
iwlics  of  Ezckiul*  litenirj*  work*,  of  the  older  and 
siriiphir  conception.  The  'cherub,'  0.9  one  of  the 
powers  of  heaven,  in  jKietiy  impersonated  the 
Btorra-clooda  that  do  J'"a  bidding ;  in  Kzekicl'ti 
vision  there  are  four  such  'cherubim,'  correspond- 
iiig  to  the  four  (inarterB  of  the  sky.  In  poetiy,  J' 
had  ridden  uu  the  cherub ;  in  the  vision  the 
i-hcnibim  not  only  flow,  but  moved  on  wheels, 
supporting  the  glory  of  J'.  In  poetry  the  liglit- 
ninga  fl&shed  before  the  cherub;  in  the  vision 
there  is  fire  between  the  cherubim,  and  '  the 
living  creatures'  ran  and  returned  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning. 

4.  Tlie  reprtfi-entation  of  the  'cherubim*  occu- 
pied an  impnrtiiut.  place  in  Hob.  sncred  art.  {I) 
The  figures  of  two 'chembim' were  placed  on  the 
merrjr-seatof  the  nrk  (Ex  ys"*").  Unfortunately, 
no  minute  account  is  given  of  their  appearance. 
We  arc  only  tflld  that  tlicir  wings  lifteil  upwards, 
and  were  outspread  so  as  to  cover  the  ark,  ajid 
that  they  were  presented  in  n  posture  fncing  one 
another,  but  looking  down  upon  thenrk — an  atti- 
tude Ui  which  we  may  suppo-W  the  apostle  make^ 
reference  in  1  P  1".  They  were  composed  of 
•  wrought  gold, '  possibly  hammered  solid  gold  as 
oppotfoil  to  plated  gold.  Aa  the  uiercy-scnt  covered 
bj-  their  wings  was  only  3  ft.  9  in.  (2i  cubits) 
long,  the  figures  of  the  chci-ubim  were  quite 
small. 

(2)  Figures  of  ohembini  wem  introflucpd  into 
tho  vftil  or  hanging  screen  which  separated  the 
MoJy  Place  from  thH  Holy  of  Holies  (Ex  ^Bi'^).  It 
lias  commonly  been  considered  that,  as  the  way 
into  the  Holiest  was  through  this  curtain,  the 
thought  intemiotl  by  Uiese  represt-ntations  of 
chcnibim  may  have  l>eeo  Bimilar  to  lliat  e.xure«sed 
by  the  guardian  cherubim  who  guarded  '  tiie  way 
of  the  tree  0/  lifo'  in  On  3. 

(3)  Solomon's  tempU'  contninwl  in  it*  Holy  of 
Holies  two  I'olojwiil  chenibini.  10  cubits  lor  15  ft.) 
Iiigh,  made  of  olive  wxmd  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
Tho  wingK  of  the  cherubim  were  sprond  out,  and 
mea5iircd  10  cubits  from  the  extremity  of  ouo 
wiiig  to  the  extremity  of  tho  other.    The  Holy  of 


Holies  was  a  cube  of  20  cubits  or  30  ft.  ;  and  the 
two  cherubim  touched  with  their  outer  wings  the 
wall  on  either  side,  while  they  touched  one  another 
with  their  ouUstrctchcd  inner  wings.  Tbo  whole 
span  of  thtir  four  wings  wua  20  cubits,  equal  to 
the  widtli  of  the  wmctuary.  They  each  therefore 
stood  at  the  same  dl^itance  from  one  another  aa 
thej- did  from  the  wall  on  either  side  (I  K  tf*"). 
Vrom  this  <iesrription  we  shnuld  certjiinly  infer 
that  they  had  each  only  two  wings.  In  2  Ch  3^*" 
tho  same  general  account  is  given  of  the  '  chem- 
bim'  of  'image- work"  in  Solomon's  temple;  but 
it  is  added  that  '  tliey  stood  uu  their  feet,  and 
their  fttccs  were  toward  tho  house,'  by  which  is 

Srobablv  meant,  facing  tlie  enlruiicu.  It  luis  been 
ii(put«d  whether  the  smaller  cherubim  which 
protected  the  mercy-seat  of  the  nrk  were  retained 
in  Solomon's  temple.  And  it  may  be  gnuited  that 
tho  height  01  the  Soloinonio  chonibun  made  it 
perfectly  possible,  but  startxdy  probable. 

(4)  'Cherubim'  were  introduced,  along  with 
'  palm-trees  and  open  flowers/  into  the  carved 
woodwork  with  which  the  walla  and  doors  of  tha 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  temple  were  adorned 
(I  K6^-"-").  In  the  de*tTipticm  of  tin:  'brazen 
sea'  it  is  recorded  that  in  thv  urnanienLiilion  there 
were  figures  of '  lions,  oxen,  and  ohembim  '(IK  7™). 
From  thcAO  OT  passages  vrecan  gather  no  pre- 
ci»c  conclusion  as  to  the  shape  and  general  figore 
of  the  cherub,  according  to  Hebrew  treatment  in 
poetry  and  art.  It  hati  wings ;  it  stood  on  feet 
(2  Ch) ;  its  face  was  nut  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  or 
on  eagle  (Ezk  10'*).  It  umy  haveresemblc*!  on  ox. 
Hut  w*Q  .are  driven  rather  to  ntippose  tltnt  its  figure 
was  an  bnaginary  one,  like  that  of  a  gridin  or  a 
drngon. 

Whether  its  name  is  of  Sem.  origin  or  not,  is 
a  disputwl  point  (itoe  below).  There  is  not  snfti- 
Client  reason  to  doubt  that  theoriginal  idea  buluii^ 
to  the  early  childhood  of  Israel's  religinti,  riiul  is 
thujs  relnteil  to  similar  cont'vptions  in  other  mces. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  cherubim  in  the 
piLssages  we  have  passed  in  review  mokes  it  very 
unlikely  tlmt  thoy  had  been  borrowed  from  other 
Louutrius  or  foreign  religions.  For  we  oan  hardly 
imagine  the  one  rejTeseatation  of  a  living 
creature,  which  was  ]n*riuitt«d  in  the  constmction 
of  the  ark,  tlie  tabeniacle,  nnd  tiie  temple,  to 
hare  been  derivud  from  an  ;i.IiL*a  source.  Tlie  fai-l 
that  the  making  ond  designing  of  the  cherubim  is 
Apparently  recorded  without  any  conwiunsness  of 
the  violation  of  the  second  commandment,  ia  in 
itself  an  indication  that  the  conception  of  these 
creatures  belongs  to  an  original  national  idea— the 
Huperslilious  clement  of  which  was  dcMtiue^l  to  lie 
removed  by  the  tnuching  of  .1"  worship.  Thus  the 
'cherub'  survived  as  one  of  the  traces  of  a  Hcb. 
mytholo^,  which  woa  retained  by  tho  prophets 
because  it  represented  piotorially  the  attnbulci  of 
the  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  was  employed 
to  express  uioro  vividly  the  meana  by  which  Ilis 
glory  is  rcvt'ak»d  to  man. 

UcKides  the  wingt^l  btills  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Assyr.  remains,  we  come  acroxn  ni.'uty  representa- 
tions of  wingeil  monsters  nnd  cliimffraa  in  the 
nountricH  adjoining  Palenline.  l^gyi<-  religious  art 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Syria  the  figure  of 
the  Sefer,  or  Seref  (cf.  the  Heb.  '  seraph  ')-  Plioen. 
monuments  contain  representations  of  winged 
griflins  guarding  the  sacred  tree  (cf.  a  white  marble 
reEief  from  Arndofs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
The  famous  monsttr  ropre?cnlcd  on  the  tomb  of 
Chuecu-hotcp,  an  Kgj-n.  king  (r,  b.c,  2100),  gives 
us  a  Icopora,  from  whoso  back  issues  a  human 
head,  with  wings  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  All 
these  nro  attempts  npparently  to  combine  tlie 
attributes  of  strength  and  swiftness  in  onimalB 
with  the  intellect  of  man.  in  representation  of  the 
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'demon'  p>)»ints|»e«I'iett)ohmaim*s<7MfA,  derPhon- 
izier,  uy.  170,  177).     To  tbis  catofiory  belon;?*  in  all 

Erobabitity  the  earliest  Ileb.  idea  of  thv  clii>ral>im. 
[(iviiig  tx-'cu  jH>pularly  uBOL'iatcd  ^^illl  thcthundcT- 
cloiiil.  their  prtisence  Uld  fona  were  trantifarred, 
in  t.hc  language  of  Heb.  poetry  and  viiiiun,  to  tht> 
ptirsonjU  cuurt  and  attendance  of  J",  whose  presence 
VKA  proclniiiietl  hy  tlie  voiuo  of  thunder  {cf.  Kx 
10",  1  S  12",  V»  ~V*).  They  therefore  bear  a  rJoaa 
analogy  to  the  seraiihim  (I«  8),  who  personified  the 
lifihtnint^s  that  aurronnd  the  throne.  I'erhapa  the 
two  groups  of  attendant  hoings  arc  referred  to  in 
Fa  1(H»-  •. 

The  expression  applied  to  J*,  lie  'sittetb  anon, 
or  inhahilcth,  thu  chcrubini' (o*2ii3.i  ztr'),  whteli 
no  find  in  2  K  19»  P»  80'  I»>,  la  37'«.  is  not  with- 
out difhi'nlty.  The  rendcrin;;  *  eitteth  between 
the  chenibim'iH  an  cxphuiation.  not  a  tranKhi- 
tion,  of  the  original :  nor  docs  it  give  the  full 
meoDijig  of  the  words.  To  the  Ilcb.  poet  the 
cherabim  are  not  only  the  attendants  of  J  '^  but 
the  bearers  and  uphoKk-ra  of  Uia  throne.  The 
IhunderrhmdH  are  tlie  thirk  wingnof  these  minis- 
ter«ofGtKi.  They  1>eur  Hiiiiup.  And  tu  thia,  wtiieh 
IB  the  picture  prfsented  by  the  service  of  the  uiute 
forces  of  nature,  there  is  on  analogy  presented 
by  the  service  of  God's  people.  Hente  t!ie  earthly 
correlative  to  '  thou  thut  sittest  upon  the  cheru- 
bim '  ifi  '  thou  that  inhabite.<it  the  pniisea  uf  Idruel ' 
(I'm  22*,  and  »cc  Cheyne'ii  note). 

In  later  Jewish  theology  tho  cherubim  take 
their  place  among  the  highlit  nngolit  of  hitavcn. 
Thufl  Enoch  Rpuaks  of  tho  fi>urt  of  the  tulIacu  of 
heavcQ.  'Its  oeibng  was  like  the  pRtn  of  the 
ataiB  and  lightnings,  with  ticry  cherubim  between 
in  a  traoaparent  heaven '  (xiv.  1 1,  cd.  Charles).  Of 
tiie  throne  ho  says,  *  Ita  circuit  was  as  a  shining 
Bun  and  the  voice  of  cherubim'  (xiv.  IS,  etl. 
Charles).  Speaking  of  tho  tiost  of  heaven,  ho 
mcnitou;}  '  Gabriel,  one  of  the  holj'  angels,  who  is 
over  Paradise,  and  the  serpents,  and  the  eiieni- 
hini'  (xx.  7,  eii-  CbarU-s)  ;  and  in  another  passage 
he  speaks  of  '  all  the  host  uf  the  heavens,  und  ^l 
ttie  holy  ones  a1>ove,  and  Llie  Itu^t  of  God,  thu 
cherubim,  fterapbini,  und  oplianim,  and  all  the 
angels  ot  jKiwer,  etc.  (Ixi.  10,  ed.  Charles).  Cf ,  *  and 
round  about  were  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  opli- 
anim ;  the)<c  are  ther  who  sleep  not.  and  guard 
tlio  throne  of  Hia  glory*  (Ixxi.  7,  cd.  Charles), 
The  Jews  regarded  them  as  supernatural  beings, 
irithout  attempting  to  dctine  them.  Josephuft. 
speaking  of  the  elieruhim  in  tho  temple,  says  none 
could  tell  or  even  gue*«  what  they  were  like  (rat 
hi  XtfiovjitU  evStU  6w6ial  rives  Ijeaji  riwtiv  cvSi  tlKAatu 
iiJrarai,  Ant.  \m.  iii.  3).  Pliilo.  referring  to  the 
eherubun  over  the  ark,  menlious  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Bome  they  represented  the  two  hemi- 
spheres  {so  Philo  biiuself,  fJe  C/itr-ub.  §  7^ ;  hut  bis 
own  preference  was  to  identify  them  with  tho  two 
muat  ancient  and  supreme  attributca  of  the  iU- 
nughty— the  power  of  creating,  and  the  power  of 
rulmg  (/7ur  ii  iy  €tr<n/u  fli^XoCff^ai  <)t'  ^Taj-oiw*'  ri.t 
tpea^vraTai  xal  dnirrirv  Sio  toC  'Oi^of  Sueit^ti  r^r 
Tf  wMitTuii)¥  Kal  ftatfiXut^K.  'Oro/iA^triu  it  i)  itiv 
rMifnci)  8^B>i<f  aiVrotl  $tl%,  kuB'  4"  f^it  Kai  ^Tolijat 
Kal  SuKivfi^fft  riSe  ri  fS*-'  \IH  paffi^mif  tOpiot,  f  rwv 
•nwo^tntp  lipx*i  icAJ  ^i'  ^'«I7  fSc^alut  ^iir^rcr,  Vit. 
Aloa.  iii.  R,  e<[.  Mangcy,  ii.  IliO). 

ii.  In  NT  t)iey  are  spoken  of  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  in  connexion  with  the  ark,  *  aljove  it  the 
olteruhim  of  ylory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat' 
(He  9*),  where  tne  expression,  'the  cherubim  of 
glory,'  conveys  the  special  thought  of  created 
beings  ministcnng  to  tho  manifestation  of  the 
di\'inc  glory.  In  the  Apoc.  they  arc  reprcecnted  as 
'living  cre'atiirea,'  four  in  number,  lull  of  eyes, 
standing  in  ttte  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
about  ^e  Uirone  of  God  (Kev  4<^').    From  this 


description  it'Js  dif!tcult  to  understand  their  exnrt 
position.  But  presumably  the  words  are  intended 
to  convey  the  picture  of  tlie  four  '  living  animals' 
upholding  tho  throne,  and  lacing  oatwards  towards 
the  four  quarter^t  of  heaven,  and  the  scene  is  de- 
rived from  Kzekiclti  vision. 

Itabbinic  thuolo^'y  regarded  the  cherubim  aa 
youthful  nngeU,  but  nl»o  as  tJiose  who  were  ad* 
mitted  into  tho  Kj]«>cial  group  of  spirita  attending 
tho  throne  of  God.  The  •livmc  ereatnrea'  supiHirt 
t!ie  throne  at  rest ;  the  cherubim  bear  the  glory 
of  God  as  it  jHuise.1  through  heaven  (cf.  Weber, 
AUayntig.  I'tUast.  Thevlw/.  103,  164).  There  is  a 
strange  passage  in  the  trealisL>Clmgigah(13b,  i.  23) 
whicli  has  reference  to  the  cherubim,  and  the 
luissages  in  Kzk  1  and  10.  The  passage  conrludes, 
*  What  is  the  meaning  of  ohemb?  H.  Abohu 
said,  It  is  equivalent  to  a  growing  child.  For 
so  in  Babylon  a  young  chUd  Is  called  Itabya. 
K.  i*apa  said  to  AIiuliu,  But,  as  it  is  written, 
'llic  first  face  was  tlie  face  of  the  cherub,  ami 
the  second  face  was  the  face  of  a  man,  and  tlie 
third  the  face  of  a  Uim,  fuid  the  fuurtli  the  face 
of  an  eagle,  this  shows  that  the  face  of  a  cherub 
is  the  wime  a»  the  face  of  a  man.  There  aro 
liu-^u  faces,  and  there  are  e>mall  faces*  (see  traua- 
lation  by  Streano,  pp.  "3,  74). 

iii.  It  remains  to  mention  the  various  deriva- 
tions which  have  been  givmi  of  tho  word.  (1)  As 
has  been  mentioned  above,  it  was  derived  from 
tlie  Aaijiyr.  kirabu ;  but  apparently  considerable 
uncertainty  luings  over  thi»  derivation.  ('J)  Kenouf 
[PSliA,  1U84,  p.  193}  conjcetured  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egj'p.  xert-f.  {'A]  Gesenius  con- 
iiecte<l  it  with  a  t>yr.  word  mwining  '  strong.' 
(4)  Others  Imvo  suggested  another  Syr.  word 
meaning* to  plough.'  It  is  dilticalL  to  resist  the 
impression  that  the  word  must  have  a  common 
origin  with  7pA'f .  '  grilliu.'  '  hippogriff.' 

liut.  for  the  present,  tlie  etymology  of  the  word 
must  be  considered  doubtfuh  The  estplauations 
which  were  given  of  the  name  by  the  Fathers 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following. 

Clem.  Alex.  Utrum.  v.  240:  ieiUi  U  rb  Orofia 
rif  xtpov^lp.  ojjXouf  at^drtair  wt>\X^¥. 

Tlteudorus  ap,  Theoiloret,  Qwett.  in  Gen.  iii. : 
dWi  x'P""^^  KoXti  W&9  tb  ivjHXThjf  ot^wt  \i*f*i,  h  nadif- 

Kcd,  irifitf  ivi.  xcpoi'fUfi  ual  iirtrdgSif,  ijrrl  row,  fxrri 
iroXA^*  vaftey^iKro  riji  SwAnfun, 

Jerome,  t'omm.  in  Is.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. ;  In 
septuagesimo  nono  ^almo  Icgimus :  Qui  Medes 
super  eheruhim  tnanije^tare ;  qui  in  nostra  lingua 
interprctantur  AniTfifitr  muititut/o.  Unde  ct  Ilomi- 
ntiH  in  nurigii;  moclum  suiier  chi;rul>im  aptTte 
scdero  osteuditur.  ...  In  chenihiui  c-r^o  ostcndi- 
tnr  Ilominus ;  in  seraphim  ex  parte  ostenditur,  ex 
parte  cetatur. 

Augustine,  Enarrat.  in  Ps  "ft'  [Eng.  80^] :  Qui 
sedes  super  cherubim.  Cherubim  t>edes  est  gloruB 
Dei,  ct  inlerprctatur  PIcuitudoscicDtiuj.  Ibi  sedet 
Deus  iu  plcniiudinu  ticientia-.  Licet  intelligamas 
cherubim  Kubliiiies  e»i>e  oidurum  potestatea  atqne 
virtutes ;  tamen  si  vis,  oHh  chenibim.  61  enim 
Clienihim  sedes  est  Dei,  audi  quiddicat  Scriptura: 
Anima  jnsti  sedes  est  sipientiu>. 

Didy mus  Alexandrin. ,  Expo*,  in  Pa  79  [Eng.  80]t 
Ka0^H*roi  ii  iri  run  xtpov^if^  b  K^pt^  iffrtw,  C»  if  r^ 
iifiiT\K  waptararat,  'E^fJ-ertu  Si  tm%  if  tdii  fii&oii  o^ir, 
Trrtvx^xn.  rai^ijT  r^t  vpoarfyopiaf  d'A  ^t  rpoeoitnqt 
ai^rotf  (To^fai,  IWijOot  -fip  ■yruutus  ipfxijwwvmi  ri 
Xtpov^il^ 

These  patristic  explanations  seem  to  go  back  to 
Pbilo's  statement  that  tho  Greek  meaning  of 
'  cherubim '  was  '  much  Icnowledge.'  S  warpl^  (Up 
•fXiirry  irpova-foptderai  x*f**^'/*>  •^^  ^  ^^  'ExXnwi 
tlwoitr,  iwlyivucti  k<iI  iirttrr^fiij  toXXi)  ( I'it.  Mos.  lib. 
iii.  §8;  Mangoy,  ii.  ir>0). 


litTRUTVKJL — Tli«  nibjocl  u  vxtvimTclj  dlacuned  in  th« 
lULiKlard  work*  on  tii«  Tlie^iloKr  o(  Uie  OT,  bj  Ochlcr.  Snufiid, 
Kahultz,  DillDk.-tiiii ;  &nd  on  tnv  Arcbvolog}-,  by  Komdi  and 
foiuliiK«r.  S"^-  alM  OiF)  no"«  '  Exnunus  in  vol,  ii.  ot  hla 
ItaiaJi,  ckTid  bu  Xoi«  on  tbt  word  in  Ocm.  on  Pialmt. 

H.  K.  RvLK. 
CHESA.LON  (I't^;?).— Near  Kiriath-jearim  on  the 
border  of  Judab,  Joa  IS'*',  Mow  the  vUlapre  Kcsla 
on  the  liilt  N.  of  Kirintli-jeariin.  Siw  SM'P  %ol. 
iL  sheet  xviL  It  i<<  nuiiceil  in  Uim  4tli  cent.  A.D. 
{Onomaaticon,  ».v.  Clioaalon)  aa  a  large  village  in 
tbe  Jerua.  district.  C.  K.  Condek. 

OH£fiED  (lir?).— One  of  the  sons  of  Nalior  anil 
Milcftli  ((.in  22-^  J),  lie  is  obviously  bere  intio- 
liucvd  inio  tho  (jBncalog)'  of  Lbu  Turuhitvx  as  tli« 
lireHiiiii[>tiv«  forefather  of  tliu  Cuitdiai  (oi«p-;)  or 
Chuldu-ane.  This  ^irobably  ruprcBontfi  a  different 
tnulition  from  that  in  P,  wliuro  I'r  of  the  ChaldccA 
\i.f-.  Cnsdini)  is  spofccn  of  aa  the  dwelling-place 
of  Tcroii  {Kin  \\],  Nahor's  fotlicr. 

It  is  noticeable  tluit  tho  cldt^ht  of  the  hrothers  of 
Chesed  \A  Uz,  and  tbnt  in  Job  1  the  CoKdiiu  (trans- 
lated Cha]da>anK)  are  found  Invading'  the  t«rrit«r}' 
of  Uz.  (in  2i2='-  ^  jirobably  represent,  in  Uie  teniiM 
of  genealogy*,  the  HuiJiiosea  kinship  of  ullit'd  clanii 
who  dwelt  in  Mesopolainin.    The  Hob,  tradition 

f;ivef4  the  names  of  tribes  ideniiliod  with  varioiUf 
Qcalitics  on  the  borders  of  the  pluin  uf  Meso^jo- 
tamio.  11.  L.  ILVLE. 

CHE8IL  (St;),  Joi  16*.— The  LXX  reads  Bethel. 
proliahly  for  ilethul,  as  in  the  paralle)  pasaape, 
Jos  19',  and  S-ps  of  MT  io  prob.  a  textual  error. 
(So  Or/.  Ucb.  Lex.  and  Siegiried  Stodo.) 

CHEBT.— 1,  In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain 
repairs  of  the  temple,  the  prieiit  Jehoiadu  placed  in 
the  conrt  (our  autiioritieH  are  not  agreed  as  to  tlie 
CJtaot  location;  cf.  2  K  129iH<»'  lo.,  2  Ch  2*»,  with 
LXX  in  each  case)  a  chest  (r'lii;),  in  the  lid  (tieh. 
door)  of  which  a  hole  had  l>ccn  bored,  for  the 
reception  of  the  ollerings  of  the  worshippers,  a& 
recorded  2  K  ]^«-  i""^  "■!  {LXX  Ki^uni,i,  Vul;;, 
gawphijiaviwn],  and,  M-ith  variations,  2  Ch  24*"* 
{■ySuaeiKoiiov,  arai\.  The  ark  (of  thr  covenant)  ia 
alHO  invariably  denoted  by  fn|(,  either  alooe  or 
with  q^u  all  lien  t  ions  («cc  Abk  i.).  So,  too,  the  coffin 
in  which  Jooepb'B  ntummy  was  placed  (Gn  50^). 
Tho  feature  common  to  all  throe  ia  the  rectangular 
shape  :    tho  first  two  certainly,   tho   third  iuu»t 

Iifoliabty,  wore  of  wood.  VXaccoKofiov,  used  by  the 
>XX  translator  of  CUron.  as  a  Bynunym  of  ki^utm, 
18  frcfi.  employed  by  tho  later  Gr.  iranKlalors  &n  the 
renduring  of  \t^  in  all  the  three  appticatiun^  gi%*en 
al)ove,  as  by  A(iuila  in  Gn  50**,  whore  the  Ho-callcd 
Tare,  of  Jonathan  also  renders  Mcpoi>3.  Joa. 
fiirtfacr  uses  it  {Ant.  VI.  i.  21  to  di-note  the  '  coiler  ' 
(EV,  \T\H  1  S  0*"-)  or  isiuall  i:ht;st  in  which  tho 
I'hil.  princGH  deposited  the  golden  mice,  while  in 
NT  it  ts  apjfUcii  to  the  canh-liox  of  which  Juda» 
Iscariot  had  eharge  (.hi  12*  13^).  In  the  temple 
of  UeTod,  13  uhest-s  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  to  receive  tho  various  kinds  of  money  gift*', 
in  shape  resembling  a  trumpet  (if  the  treatise 
8hoVahm  vi.  0  may  lie  trusted),  wide  at  the  bottom 
Imt  gra*tTinlly  narrowing  towards  the  top,  htnce 
called  Tt<-^\v.  It  was  into  ono  of  thoxe  c}K>4ta  that 
the  widow  cast  her  slender  otferins  (Mk  12", 
Lk21'). 

2.  In  AV  and  IIV  we  find  in  Ezekid'a  inventory 
(27-*)  "f  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  'chests  (C'iji)  of 
rich  anparcl,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar.' 
Hut  ttie  Benae  'cheata'  for  this  word  is  without 
BuBieient  support  (see  comm.  of  Cornill,  Davidson, 
Smend},  nnd  tho  word  reudurctl  'made  of  cedar' 
inu<^t  mean  '  strong,  durable,'  i«o  that  we  should 
]>rolinbIy  render  'clotliH  of  coniti  twineil  and 
durable.'  A.  R.  B.  KsNHfiDY. 


CHESTNUT  TREE  ([S-tv  'artndn.,  s->dro»oT. 
platanu*).  —  'Ann/m  is  menUonti<l  twice  in  O'T  ; 
once  as  one  of  ihe  trees  in  -which  Jacob  *piJled 
white  strnkes'  (Gn  30"^),  and  set  them  before  the 
tlooks  at  tbtt  M-atrring  troughs,  and  again  as  one  of 
tlie  trees  with  which  tho  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Bym^ 
holicol  of  Assyria,  id  compared  (Ezk  31*).  The 
chestnut  tire,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  HabhiH 
and  of  AV,  is  not  indigenous  in  any  pari  of 
Syria  and  Fnl.,  and  does  not  HUoceed  in  cultivation. 
It  has  probtiblv  never  grown  there  except  na  an 
i.'xotic.  The  ^»iii«  tree  of  LXX,  Viilg.,  and  ItV, 
Vtatantu  Oruntalis,  L.,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
everrwhero  by,  and  in,  watercourses,  and  is  onu 
of  the  finest  trees  of  the  country.  It  has  a  trunk 
which  ia  often  6  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  &0  to 
100  ft,  high,  sproa).liug  brancheit,  and  largu  palmate- 
lol^d  leave».  The  niontecious  tiowers  are  in 
iiendulous,  spherical  heads,  the  fertile  beeoraing  as 
large  as  a  email  walnut.  The  name  'arm6n  Ktgni- 
lies  naktd,  and  prohnbty  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  outer  layers  of  bark  scale  olf  as  in  the 
Eucahjptus  gt-obiihis,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 
When  peeled,  it  would  leave  a  white  streak.  Vlano 
trees  f^^"^^*  >i  Me«>iiutaniia.  Ohe»tnut  tre«;H  do 
not.  There  can  be  no  rcaiiOQable  doubr  that  the 
'armfnt  iR  the  plane  tree.  It  is  called  in  Arab,  dilb. 
In  Sir  24'*  wiudom  is  oomparud  to  a  jdano  tree 
by  the  wut4;r.  G.  E.  I'osT. 

CHE8ULL0TH  (ft^Vwin).  Joa  10»— The  same  aa 
Chi^oth- tabor,  Jus  10".  A  place  on  the  border 
of  Zebulun.  Now  tlie  ruin  of  Iks&l  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nazar«th  bills,  in  the  fertile  plain  W. 
of  Tailor.  In  tlie  4th  cent.  A.D.  [OnomoMtia/ji.M.v. 
Chasalath)  the  Kite  was  known  as  near  Tabor,  bnt 
it  waa  also  wrongly  idontitied  with  Ach»lmph  (Bee 
Onomnsticon,  t.v.  Acaaph  and  Acliaseloth).  The 
ruin  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  cemetery  of  tomba 
apijaruntly  modianal.     See  HWP  vol.  i.  sliect  v. 

C.  15.  CONDEU. 

CHETH  or  HETH  (n).— Eighth  letter  of  Heb. 
niphabet,  and  as  sucli  need  iu  the  IVdOx  Faalm  to 
dt'^ignatt;  the  8tii  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter. 

CHEZIB.  Gn  38^— See  AcnziB. 

CHIDE.— To  cAiWc  (past  'chodc'jis  to  wrangle  j 
Hum  lu  wuld  or  sharply  rebuke;  w  Ps  103'  '  He 
will  not  iilwnys  v.'  (3->).  CL  Ps  18",  Pr.  ISk.  To 
rhitii  with  is  to  wrangle  with  one,  have  an  alterca- 
tion with  one:  bo  Gn  31*" 'Jacob  wai  wrotli,  and 
chode  with  Laban/  Kx  17"*" (KV  'strive'),  Nu  20*. 
Jff  8'  (all  3->).  Chiding  as  subst.  occurs  V.x  W 
'Wcausc  of  tho  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel'  (3*% 
RV  'striving').  J.  Hastinos. 

CHIDON  (;t;).— Tlio  name  ace  to  1  Ch  13»  of 
the  threshing-floor  wtiere  Uxz&h  was  struck  dead 
for  rashly  touching  the  ark  (see  UZ2AH|.  In  2  Sfi" 
tho  naujo  is  given  as  Nocon,  which  Kuddo  con- 
siders to  be  a  less  probable  reading.  No  locality  has 
over  been  identiticd  with  either  name.  Tho^-iew  )ina 
been  advanced  that  C.  is  the  name,  not  of  a  place, 
but  of  the  proprietor  of  the  threshing-floor,  and 
attempts  have  Iieen  mada  to  idcntifj'  him  witli 
Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jehuute.  (See  further 
Driver  and  WuUh.  on  2  3  3".)  R.  M.  BoVD. 

CHIEF.— i.  In  old  Eng.  aa  in  modem,  'chief 
was  both  a  subst.  and  »n  luli.;  but  in  AV  {though 
it  is  the  tr.  of  Bome  twenty  lleb.  word9,all  sub«tfl.) 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  a  substantive.  The  Oxf.Eni^. 
Diet,  quotes  as  a  subst.  tlie  occurrence  of  *  c'  in  >u 
3""  and  Ps  lOo^;  but  even  these  are  not  certain 
instance*!.  If  '  c'  M-ere  a  subst-  in  Nu  3*,  then 
in  3** '  Kleaxar  ahall  be  cluef  over  the  tJtu/  of  tho 
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Lerito,*  the  plu.  would  be  luwl,  '  over  the  chiefs ' 
{O'liiT),  RV  '  princoa  '),  thero  lieing  no  exontple  of 
ihe  iiing.  US42U  for  llic  pluiu).  It  in  prok  that  *  u.*  U 
an  adj.  with  '  men  '  understtuod.  In  Va  lOS"  *  Ue 
>tmot«  ilI-s(i  nit  thi:  tirntlHirn  in  llio  land,  thee-  of 
jiU  their  atrenj^h,'  tlio  lit-b,  (nT«7,  lit.  *  bcpnnini:,' 
Iho  common  woni  for  *  tirst-fniiti)')  U  tho  same  a» 
in  Am  tl'  *  c.  of  the  nations '  nnd  U"  '  tho  c.  oint- 
utoittA,'  whoro  the  word  is  cioarly  aa  adj.  in  the 
on*  case,  and  probably  In  the  other.  Cf.  Lk  11*^ 
'the  c.  of  the  devils' (^x^i  RV  *pritiDo'),  with 
U'  'one  of  tJie  c.  PhAri*(_'eB '  (apx""!  RV  'one  of 
the  rulers  of  the  P.').  Hence  when  RV  gives 
'chiefs'  for  AV  'chief,'  aa  'the  chiefn  of  the 
LcviLes'  2  Ch  35',  *  tho  chiefs  of  tho  priesta'  3C'\ 
Ect  S-*-  '^  10*,  it  introduces  a  plu.  not  found  ia 
AV,  and  a  word  of  doubtful  application. 

ii.  'Chief*  ia  pivcn  as  tr.  of  1.  ro'ah,  'head,' 
esp.  in  the  phratKs  '  c.  of  the  fathers '  (RV  *  heiidst 
of  the  fiithem' A£>iM»'),  on  whicli  see  Kyle  on  Kzr 
I*  and  art.  FaMilv.  In  Ezk  38*"*  :»'  rv's/t  in 
taken  by  RV  aa  a  proper  name,  Rof^h  (wh.  aee). 
2.  K6h>^n,  'priest,'  referring  to  David's  nous  (2  S 
8")  and  to  Ira  the  Joirite  C-JXr*),  ia  mistrnnslated 
*e.  ruler'  (RV  'priest'),  after  the  gloss  of  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  18'^).  Sea  Driver,  Notia  on 
Samuel,  oa  2  S  8"  and  art.  Priests.  3.  In  Pr  16^ 
'aiiiifih  (t'^k,  fr.  [^'7^'J  rk'uv  to)  is  tr.  'chief  friondH,' 
evidently  from  a  recollection  that  'ultHpK  al»o 
means  'duke'  of  Edora  throui^hout  On  30,  and  in 
Ex  15»  1  Ch  i""*^*!";  and  in  Zee  12*^ <  'gover- 
nor' (KV  'chieftain').  But  in  the  latter  senrte 
'att&pk  {»  beat  taken  from  'tUph  (l^t*), '  a  thoit^antl,' 
that  is,  '  leafier  of  a  thouiuLtid,'  '  cliiliaroh.'  Dr. 
Murray  {Oxf.  Km/.  Dirt.)  thinks  this  passage  in 
Pr(16*  *awhi«pcrur»cparatBllic.  friends')  has SU);;- 
geRt«d  the  Scot.  '  chief '  =  iiitimate,  an  'They're 
very  o.  wi'  ane  anither.'  4.  In  Is  W  '[Hell] 
stirretU  np  tho  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  c.  ones 
of  the  earth,'  the  Heb.  for  *  c.  ones'  is  'attihfiiH 
(D-rwy),  lit.  '  ho-aoalJ*,' here  as  the  U^nlera  ot  t!ie 
Hock;  Cheyne  (after  Kay),  '  boll-wulhur*.'  See 
Cheyno  in  toe.,  and  cf.  Zee  10*. 

ill.  In  NT  'chief  renders  ipxf^  (Lk  11"  RV 
'prince,'  14'  IlV  'ruler');  ij^ovfuvM,  ItafUm  (Ac 
15°) :  and  rp^rrtn,  first  frequently.  In  Ac  16'- 
*  I'hilippi,  wiiicli  is  the  c  city  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia,' chief  city=>capitii],  mutropoUs  (cf.  1  Ti 
subscr.);  but  it  is  a  tnii^trani^.,  for  Aniplii[x>li4 
was  the  c.  city  of  that  part  of  M., 'r)i—"';i!i'!ni;i 
being  the  c.  city  of  the  whole  proviic  ■.  II  -■ 
»pwTx»f  must  mean  '  first,'  that  is.  firM  m  i--  r.-.i-li.-i 
in  the  direction  St,  Pan!  came:  RV  'a  city  of 
M.,  the  hrat  of  the  district.'  Por  Chief  Priest 
see  pRtEST;  and  for  'Chief  of  Asia,'  Xc  19'' 
'certain  of  the  c.  of  AKia'  {'haiipxv^,  KV  'chief 
officers  of  Asia.'  RVm  '  AHiarclis  '},  we  AsiAltcil. 

iv.  When  c.  lost  its  obsol.  v^mK  of  supreme,  and 
was  weakened  into  ' leatling '  (cf.  Am  ^  'anoint 
themselves  with  the  chief  ointments '^choice), 
ooni|iari»on  Ix-oanie  possible.  '  Chiefcr '  is  not 
found  in  AV.  but  '  cliiefost '  occors  I  S  2="  !F^  21", 
2  Ch  32«»,  Ca  5'".  2  .Mac  13".  Mk  10".  2  Co  1 1»  12" 
{both  *vcry  chicfest,'  Ur.  vrtpSLav),  \  Ti  ruhfr. 

.1.  Hastixcs. 

CHILD,  CHILDREN  (n^:,  JS).— The  Heb.  Un- 
ffUAge  has  a  rich  variety  of  words  adapteil  to  the 
aifferent  stages  by  which  infancy  passes  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  This  wealth  of  description 
indicates  tho  importance  uf  what  iadci^critfed.  Ko 
word  in  thn  Bihie  oontAins  so  much  of  God's  goo<l- 
ness  and  humun  hap^nness  as  is  found  wrapped  up 
in  the  word  'child.'  Most  of  these  aasociations 
ar«  common  to  the  human  family  everywhere  and 
in  all  a-ves ;  some  are  Oriental,  a  few  are  special 
to  Israel    (See  BllETOniGHT,  Cikcu'UCISIon,  R£- 

OCMPTlOIf.) 

1.  Children  aa  g\fts  of  God  and  tokeru  of  divine 


fauour.—Thc  dc&ire  to  poKscss  cLiilurcn  has  always 
been  a  marked  feature  of  Urientnl  life.  Rachel 
spoke  us  the  niuthur  of  her  iteonle  when  n\\e  cried, 
*Oive  me  children,  or  else  i  die'  (Uii  30').  'i'liis 
desire  ^'ives  their  chtuf  value  to  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  llio  superstitious  chrinos  of  modem  Syria. 
The  petition  alway*  carries  with  it  a  vow  to  do  or 
^ive  suinethinj;;  in  honour  of  the  saint  appealed  to. 
Ia  the  same  wuv,  but  with  a  wiser  devotion, 
Hannah  went  to  the  tAbernacle  of  God,  and  after- 
words luuned  her  child  .Samuel  (*  tiod  hath  lieArd  '), 
nnd  surrendered  him  to  the  Lord's  service  (L  S  l"-^). 
To  this  devout  recognition  is  due  tho  fact  that 
while  matiy  names,  such  as  Isaac,  Manasseh,  Moses, 
Ichabod,  were  suj;;;edtod  by  some  incident  or 
anxiety  of  the  hour,  and  names  of  feiualus  wBru 
oft^n  taken  from  objects  of  beauty  in  nature,  such 
as  Deboroii,  K-^thur,  Khuda,  many  others  con- 
tained the  tmrnu  of  God,  or  an  attribute  of  God,  as 
Klimeluch,  Athaliuh,  etc.  So  amon^  tho  Arabs 
we  liavo  Shikri  I'my  gratitude'),  SalwHn  (foidJi- 
ed'din  '  virtue  of  religion ')/Abd-ul-Uamid[' servant 
of  the  Blcssod'),  Naaniot-LUah  ('grace  of  God'), 
Por  the  BAme  reason,  Uricntal  feulLn^  is  rather 
againfit  tho  oU«ervance  of  birthdays,  as  it  seems  to 
turn  tlu^  sense  of  favour  into  an  oct^union  of  feastin>;. 
In  a  life  so  full  of  uncurtuintiea,  il  has  alwiiys 
seempd  .safer  to  be  humbly  thankful  for  aKift  thim 
to  appear  elated  by  a  (losEK'SHiuu.  Nothing  Is  mure 
dreaded  or  disliked  by  an  Oriental  parent  than  to 
have  a  child's  he&ltlty  or  beautiful  appearance  com- 
mented upon  without  thanks  being  expressed  to 
God  in  the  same  breath.  The  mention  of  the 
divine  name  is  understooil  to  avert  the  curse  of  the 
evil  tye.  Childn-n  are  *  the  heritage  of  the  l^rd ' 
(Pa  I'll'),  and  inArahio  salutation  tucy  are  referred 
to  aa  '  the  guarded  ones.' 

2.  Parental  and  filial  affection. — Child-lifo  has 
always  tienn  tlio  great  emblem  of  what  upjwals  to 
human  nlTection  and  re^iMinds  to  it.  \V  ith  the 
young,  love,  that  in  the  onliniirj'  lives  uf  men  is 
often  the  hirt-ling  uf  sellinh  iiitt^n^-ntH,  ih  always  a 
(roe  and  independent  instinct.  The  cliild's  natumj 
assurance  that  it  must  be  sowitli  all,  appears  amid 
sordid  commonpIaoDs  and  surrendered  idcnls  an  a. 
remembrancer  of  Eden,  and  a  tvpo  of  what  the 
kin";dom  of  God  is  meant  trf»  be  (Mt  1S=  19").  The 
Bible  is  throughout  a  book  for  the  faniilii^s  of  mi>n, 
and  tinds  tlie  fullihuent  of  all  its  teaching  iu  tho 
life  of  tho  SinLeMs  Man.  ItKreferenc^.>t,  e-^peeially  to 
rhiUl-life,  are  so  iiinipte  and  r'-'nJi-^tic  that  in  reed- 
ing them  ono  forgets  the  antiquity  of  tho  narra- 
tive. The  Ijind  is  hero  in  very  close  affinity  with 
the  Bonk,  for  tlie  strength  of  tne  family  aO'^ctiona 
is  tho  brightest  feature  of  Oriental  lite.  'The  infant 
in  the  nxk  of  bulroshea  cries  like  a  child  of  to-day 
on  beholding  the  strange  face  of  hut  dt^Hverer 
(Ex  2^).  Again,  in  2  K  4^"  we  have  a  child's  re- 
peateii  cry  of  [mn,  the  instinctive  appeal  to  the 
rather,  and  the  resource  of  a  mother's  comforting 
and  care.  Isaiah  takes  note  of  the  first  words  a 
child  leums  to  lisp  (Is  8*),  and  Naonian's  flesh  be- 
comes '  like  the  flesli  of  u  little  cliild '  (2  Iv  fi"). 
Solomon  reveals  his  own  msdom  iu  revealing  the 
strain  that  could  bo  put  ujxm  Uio  love  even  of  a 
degraded  mother.  David  cries  over  his  reltellious 
yet  still  belove<l  son,  '  Would  Gwl  that  I  had  died 
for  thee  !'  (2  8  18»»).  The  cruelty  to  their  infants 
WH-?  one  of  the  experiences  that  mailo  it  imjiossihle 
for  the  captives  to  forgot  Jerumlcm  (I's  137*). 
Such  an  e.xixsrience  was  m  its  turn  the  worst  thhii; 
that  could  happen  to  tho  opurcs-iur.'S  of  Israel 
(Nail  S'").  'ihc  tronsmisKion  ol  sullcring  to  the 
innocent  of  tho  tliird  and  fourth  generations  was 
one  of  tlie  mightiest  intimidations  of  the  mural 
law  (Ex  34').  Uogar  could  not  bear  to  sit  alone 
and  watch  the  last  unoonscioos  movements  of  her 
dying  child  (On  21").     '  When  my  children  were 
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alwnt  me '  (Job  20*),  was  a  tondiing  mimmary  of 
v»iiisJivil  Iiamiiness.  Aaios,  Fcckinn  to  picture  the 
day  of  ruin  tliat  Israel  was  precipitating  by  whole- 
safe  comiption,  could  find  notliing  more  expre&*ive 
of  all  that  wa>i  Mouk  oud  biltt^r  aud  unbuiLTuble 
than  •  the  niourniug  of  an  only  sun '  t  Aiu  K^'*). 

It  was  in  siic-h  a  prejuired  eradle  of  family  ex- 
perience, wilh  iU  teiidereat  ticM  of  affection,  and 
folds  of  life's  sweetness  arid  sorrow,  tbat  the  gospel 
of  the  unexpected  and  unspeakable  gift  M'as  laid. 
'He  gave  bis  only-Wgutlun  Son'  (Jn  3");  *  He 
spared  not  his  invn  fkin'  (Ko  S'-"). 

3.  yVw:  imurjrinnce  of  the  parental  position. — 
Mingli'd  witti  titi:  nalaral  alleftion  of  parents  io- 
ivuruB  thvir  children,  watt  tlie  favt  that  their  posseK- 
BioD  meant  increase  of  dignity,  influence,  and 
wealth.  Tliis  i«  shown  in  the  preference  for  male 
chtldren.  In  the  homc-circio,  daughters  might  be 
as  affectionate  and  as  much  beloved  as  sons,  but 
in  the  exjiaiihion  and  continuanr^c  nf  Clie  family 
name,  in  the  holding  of  properly,  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  generally  with  regard  to  worldly 
pnw[»erity,  aoua  and  not  daughteni  were  the 
precious  gifts  of  God.  Tlie  former  especially  were 
the  olive-shoots  sprinj^ing  up  from  the  roots  of  the 
parent  stem  [IV  l^il^J.  llenco  llie  forfeiture  and 
reproach  counect.cd  with  fliildlcssnuiw,  and  the 
rejoicing  over  a  nian-cbild  born  into  the  worUI. 
In  Uyria  the  |iat4-mal  [lOMtion  in  oo  important 
tliat  the  father  usually  cea^eii  to  Ih3  called  by  hi^t 
own  n-imy,  and  reeeives  that  of  his  firstWrn  roh, 
as  Abu  ^'uKcph  ['  father  of  Josepli '}.  If  a  middle- 
age«l  ninn  has  no  son,  coartesj-  often  gives  him  a 
Hctitiou-s  paternity,  and  stvles  him  Ahu-'Abdullali 
('father  of 'Abdullah').  The  son  might  also  be 
known  by  the  father's  name  as  a  sort  of  sunianu-. 
Thus  David'tt  f\ill  name  was  DaWd  Jesse,  or  Iten- 
Jesite  ('Hon  of  Jetwe'}.  It  wa»  quite  unusual  for 
the  son  to  leiTeive  in  eircumciaion  the  name  of  the 
father  until  late  iu  Israel's  hlslury  (see  Gray.  ?/''i- 
/Vop.  Nanfj,  '2  ti'.).  The  fnllicr  was  litill  alive, 
and  nocdcl  a»  yet  no  nictncmuJ,  but  a  non  often 
received  llie  name  of  a  grand-parent,  to  keep  alive 
the  name  of  the  departed,  and  with  the  name  to 
inherit  hiii  gifts  and  j:ra<«8  of  character.  The  later 
cnstom  appears  in  Lk  1"  '  Thoy  would  have  called 
him  Zaeharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father.'  The 
authority  of  the  ]iaTeuts  over  their  children,  aud 
orer  all  arrangements  for  their  welfare,  was  com- 
plete and  far-reaching.  One  of  the  oommandmentB 
was  devoted  to  this  relatiorisibiji,  and  one  of  the 
death-penalties  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  meet 
the  CH»e  of  Glial  dusobedlence  (Dt  21^).  Henee 
the  solemnity  of  the  ohargo  against  Urael  (In  1'), 
and  the  deep  meaning  of  the  coufca-sioii,  '  I  am  nu 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  scm'  (l.k  If)'"). 

i,  Hcreditif. — Given  a  life  witli  little  chunge  in 
its  outward  conilition!^,  and  with  a  law  that  con- 
trolled evtrj-  detail  of  life,  it  foHowed  that  time 
woiild  be  an  inteiiiiifier  of  the  parental  features. 
Among  the  Arabs*  the  enilhet  'dog'  has  for  its 
climax  'son  of  a  dog.'  A«  one  of  their  proverb^* 
states  the  problem,  '  If  the  father  be  ouiuu  ami 
the  mother  garlic,  how  can  there  bo  swoot  per- 
fume!' When  Saul  asked  the  yotmg  alayer  of 
Goliatli,  'WhoMBon  art  thou,  yonng  man!'  (1  S 
17"),  the  mipiiiimi  would  not  only  reveal  the  family 
of  David.  i>ut  al.-^o  account  in  part  for  the  cuura;.'e 
he  hod  shown.  Hence  the  incriminations,  '  Ye  are 
itie  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets' 
(Mt  23");  "If  ye  were  Abraham's  ehildron,  ve 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham  '  (Jn  8^) ;  and  tlic 
defence,  'Howuan  Satan  cast  out  Satan?' (Mk3°J. 
SoKzk  1S^  AclS'Xetc. 

9.  Spiritual  serue  qf/ather,  son,  hrother. — ^The 
use  of  the  word  sun  in  a  fig.  sense  carries  the  throe 
chief  mconini^  of  the  literal  use,  namely,  (1)  afl'ec- 
tion.  (2)  obedienL^e,  (3)  likeness.     Hy  these  signili- 


cations  wc  must  int4T])ret  'oons  of  the  Highest,' 
'children  of  belial,'  'son  of  peace — perdition — dis- 
obodionc© — the  command mcnt.'  The  new  creature 
born  of  the  Spirit  ruccivt-s  new  iiteferenees  and 
powerH  for  the  new  life  in  Christ  .lesu?*.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Timothy  and  Onesimus  ai  hii4  children  ; 
and  St.  John  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  fact 
that  Aut  rJiiUircn  walk  in  the  linilh.  The  Lord's 
I^rayer  is  an  oaseinbUge  of  nil  that  the  children 
should  be  and  do  and  expect  in  order  to  jdease 
their  Father  in  heaven.  Id  the  prohibition,  *t.-fdl 
DO  niau  your  father  ujiou  the  earth '  (Mt  'Z'S'),  the 
allu.-tion  was  moKt  likely  to  a  forniatily  of  e<.-clc»i- 
a»Lical  homage,  like  the  Halutution  '  luibbi '  of  v.^ 
Among  the  Syrian  Christians  it  is  customary  t4i 
Kilut^j  the  priest  as  Ahfmn  ('our  father'). 

In  the  Kn»t  the  family  i»  always  reckoned  from 
tho  standpoint  of  the  chief  or  oldest  representa- 
tive. Those  whom  he  calls  children  are  brethren. 
Thus  the  women  nf  Itcthlnhom  said,  'There  is  a 
cliild  born  to  AV/owi' (Ku4").  This  cn^^tom  gave  a 
vital  and  atlectiuiiat^  largenewt  of  niitaniiig  to  the 
word  'brother.'  \Vheu  ChrixtiaiiK  »<cek  to  roalit»e 
tlie  brotherhood  that  belongs  to  tlie  society  of  Uie 
redeemei],  the  moat  efl'ective  way  is  found  to  be  a 
return  to  UiUe  thought  and  Oriental  custom, 
namely,  united  scr^'ice  to  the  Head  of  the  family, 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  also 
Faaiilv;  and  for  Children  of  God  M.'e  Guu* 
Childr£N  of.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHILEAB  (aifVij.— The  seeonJ  son  of  David  by 
All>tgjiil,  (he  wife  of  Nabal  tlie  CHrmclitt*  (a  S  n'j. 
In  I  Ch  3'  he  is  called  Daniel,  while  tlie  LXX  in 
.Sain,  has  AaXoi'M,  which  is  also  piven  by  A  in 
1  L'h;,but  IS  rc-atls  \afi.pti)\.  Wotlh.  considers 
timt  3?"*?  Is  only  a.  variant  fur  slSj,  a  bye-form  of 
2^;.  luid  therefore  tmt  uiiHuilablu  for  a  tlcKcendant 
of  the  house  of  Caleb.  A  comparitson  of  the  Hob. 
text,  in  which  the  last  three  letters  of  Chileab  are 
re|)«ated  in  the  following  word,  favours  the  reading 
of  tho  LXX,  which  would  eorrespoud  to  the  Heb. 
t:-<-  or  f-v^T  ( Dclaiah).  cf.  1  CU  3=**  •24'\  Ezr  'J*'=Neh 
:*•,  Neh  ti",  Jcr  36^=- ».  J.  K.  jstennikq. 

CHILION  and  Hahlon  wore  tho  two  sons  of 
Elmieletb  and  Naomi,  Lphratliites  of  Bethlehem- 

i'udah,  who  migrated  as  a  family  into  the  country  of 
ioab  in  con3e<^ucnce  of  a  famine  '  in  the  days  when 
the  judges  jiul^e»J'(Rn  I'**).  Tlicy  married  women 
of  the  Moalntes,  Mahlou  marrying  Kuth  and 
Chilion  Orjmh  (Ku  4^"),  and  after  a  sojourn  of  ten 
years  in  Moabite  t«rrit-ury  died  there.  {ChUion= 
L*!?'  'waflliug  away'=K(\aiuh',  XtXcuwi',  LXX  B. 
Slalilon-p^  'sickly ':=Maa\(Jc,  LXX,  Mahaion, 
Viilg.,  as  if  the  Heb.  was  originally  read  fi^^ 
lo  connect  the  name  with  tho  hipH.  ptcp.  of  njij.) 
Neither  of  the.'ie  names  occurs  eUcwhere  in  tlie 
Bible.  Jesse  is  calh^l  an  Kjthrathilo  of  Buthlehem- 
judah  in  1 S  17".  The  two  names  occur  in  varying 
order  in  Ku  P  and  4*',  so  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  as  to  which  was  the  elder.  Tho  Targ. 
ou  1  t:h  4"  connects  them  with  the  Joash  and 
Soraph  of  that  ifosaage.  U.  A.  Bedpatu. 

CHILMAD  (i?V?)  ocf.UTs  in  Ezk  27"  at  the  close 
of  tho  list  of  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre.  Tho 
name  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Aram,  form  of 
Cliarmande,  a  town  on  tho  Euphrates  mentioned 
by  Xenopbon  (A  nab.  i.  5.  10).  Geor|_'e  Smith 
idcutiSed  Chilmad  with  the  modem  KalwUdha 
near  Baghdad.  The  LXX  reads  Xttpudy,  which  ia 
perhaps  the  prov.  of  Carmauia  in  S.  Persia.  None 
of  these  conjec-tnnis  has  much  probability.  After 
Asehur  (which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  means 
anything  else  than  As-sj-ria)  we  Rhoaul  certainly 
expect  a  country  rather  thuu  a  town,  and  at  the 
end  of    the  list    an    important   and  well-k-nown 
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tounlTY.  The  Targ.  scem3  to  have  read  id-Sd 
('all  Media').  But  the  lx>at  buggc^tiua,  iiiter  all, 
in  pcrlmpi*  Ihiit  uf  Jo«e)ili  Kiuichi  (aduplud  by 
Ilitzig  and  CornUi),  wlio  wads  Uie  word  i^Vyi 
explAinini^; :  '[AHBlmr  etc.  were]  aa  Ihoae  accus- 
tomed  to  como  to  tboc  with  their  intrcliandine.' 
It  ift  to  be  noted  that  the  Ueb.  has  no  '  and "  btforo 
Chilmad.  The  whole  vewe,  however,  shows  traces 
ol  textaal  duraii^uuiviib.  J.  JSiaNNKR. 

CHIMUAH  (cna?,  fn^j).— Probably  the  son  (cf. 
1  K.  tT)  of  BarzUlai  the  Gilendit«,  who  returned  with 
DaWd  from  b«Tond  Jordan  to  Jems,  after  th«  deatii 
of  Absalom  (2  S  I9>"-).  Ace.  to  Jer  41"  l^TeM  crras),  C. 
woald  seem  to  have  «rect«d  a  (»ir&vaiiBeral  near 
Bethlehem  for  tho  beneltt  of  those  travelling  from 
Joros.  to  Ejjvpt ;  others  tappoae  that  tlie  iua  wuii 
named  aft«r'htm  a.i  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
infer  that  C.  reoeivtsl  t4ome  land  near  Bethlehem 
from  David.    S«e  Barzillai.    J.  F.  Bte.vniso. 

CHIHKEY.— In  Hos  n>  *a3  the  Bmoko  ont  of 
UiB  c.,'  the  Ueb.  u  'arubbaK  (n^*^,!*),  a  lattice,  hence 
a  latticed  opening  in  a  room  wbunco  the  euioku 
OBcapoe.  But  in  2  E»  6*  [all]  '  c'  is  the  tr.  of  Lat. 
eanunvs,  the  ver)*  word  from  whicJi  c.  cume»:  and 
the  meaning  is  not  the  fluo  or  v^nt,  but  tho  Ore- 
place  or  oven,  '  or  ever  the  chimneys  in  Sion  were 
Lot'  (RV,  after  Syr.,  *or  ever  tlte  footntool  of 
Sion  vaa  estabUnhod'}.  This  is  the  oldest  moan- 
ing of  the  word  in  ICng..  and  is  found  as  late  oa 
Goldamith.     Cf.  MiUon,  L'AlUgro,  111— 

'  Thrn  he«  him  dovn  Dia  lubtnr  flond, 
Ant\.  sirotch'd  out  all  the  chiciGcv'*  lecc^, 
Ituka  Nl  the  lira  tUa  bolry  itrvniftJi.' 

And  Goldamith,  Darerted  VUlige,  235— 

■  Wbllv  brokQii  tctt-cupfl.  wiaat;  kept  tor  tittw, 
Bcuigwl  o'«r  Uia  cliioiuvjr,  gUiUned  la  n  row.' 

J.  tlASTIKas. 

CHINNERETH  (rri,;).— A  city  (Dt  3'",  Job  11»,  in 
latl«[  fjiH^U  Chinncroth,  H*'')  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  SeaofChlnnereth  (Nu  34".  Joa  12'  13^).  the 
OT  doHignatiiin  of  tlio  Sea  ut  Unlilee.  The  site  of 
Uie  town  i*  nnecrtain,  but  it  followa  llakkath 
(probably  Tiberiaji),  and  may  have  been  in  tlm 
^ain  of  Geunuaarut  (cf.  1  K  lA"). 

C.  K-  CONOFTt. 

CHIOS  iv  X/o»)  wM  a  large  Liland  Mhieh  formed 
part  of  the  pronnec  of  Asia,  situated  in  the 
^geon  Sea  oft  the  Ionian  coaet,  still  callcji  Scio 
(ncrording  to  the  Italian  form),  aliout  .12  miltis 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  in  breadth  varying 
from  18  to  8  miles.  It  is  separated  frum  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  of  varying  irtdtb,  which 
at  its  narrowest  (about  6  miles  acroM)  is  bWked 
by  a  p'^^ip  ^f  small  islands.  The  ship  In  whieh 
St.  Paul  »ailod  from  Troas  to  Patara  (on  his 
way  to  Jeru!<.)  passed  tbroDgli  this  channel  as 
it  Bailed  S.  from  Mitytune;  and  it  anchored  for 
a  night  on  the  Aiiiau  coa^t  oppotfit^  the  island, 
and  thence  struck  across  the  oiten  sea  S.  to 
Samos  ( Ac  20").  Tim  voyage  of  Henid  by  RhiideM, 
Cos,  Chios,  and  Mitylene,  towards  tti**  Black 
Sea,  described  by  Jos.  Ant.  XYi.  ii  2,  affords  an 
interesting  comparison  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  The 
nhuinel  is  very  pictureMjue.  The  chief  city  of  the 
bland,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  nituated  cm 
ita  E.  coast,  tou-nrdH  tliu  S.  end,  probably 
ficing  the  point  where  St.  Paul's  sliip  lay  at 
anchor.  The  island  is  rocky  (esp.  in  the  broader 
K.  part)  and  unprodnctive,  except  that  it  was 
famous  for  its  wine,  and  its  gum  mastio  has 
been  a  source  of  trade  and  profit  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  It  was  one  of  the  soren 
[jIaceFi  thiit  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer; 
and  a  much  t^tronijer  body  of  traaition  spcskn  in 
favour  of  it  than  for  any  of  the  other  cluimants. 
Like  Cnidua,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Samos,  Smyrna, 
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Mitylene,  and  many  other  cities  of  the  province 
Ai>ia,  C  had  thu  rank  of  a  free  ctty,  which  im- 
plied merely  that  in  certain  respecta  it  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  native  law,  while  other 
Asian  cities  wer«  administered  according  to  Rom. 
law.  W.  M.  Kamsay. 

GRISLEV,  AV  Chwion  (»S:3,  Zrtefl^«f  B, 
Xas€Ti\o6  A.  Neb  1',  XoffEXe:/  Zee  "*).     bee  TlUE. 

CHI8L0N  (I'Sw  'strengtli,'  XoirXwr).— Father  of 
Kliilail,  Bcnjiiitiin'd  reprcHontative  for  dividing  the 
lanil  (Nu  3-1-'  P). 

CHI  SLOTH- TABOR,  Jos  19».— See  Chesulloth. 

CHITHLISH  (r-rnj),  Jo*  15".  in  AV  KithliBh.^ 
A  town  in  the  bbophelab  of  Judah.  The  site  n* 
unknoK'n. 

CHITTIH  (1  Mac  V  S')  for  Kittim. 

CHIDN.— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both 
Luther  and  our  AV  have  this  word,  it  has  con- 
tinned,  even  to  our  own  lime,  to  be  an  open  question 
among  Engliah  and  Ciermou  scholars  whether  iva 
is  a  common  or  a  proi>er  noun.  If  it  were  tJie 
ftinner,  it  would  mguify  the  littiU'  or  pedestal  on 
wliich  the  ini»<;e  of  a  deity  wax  carried  in  cere- 
monial proct<jiKicinH  [see  illutftralions  in  t'errot  and 
i  'hipicz  fi  Chaldfta  and  Asat/ria,  i.  ".'j,  ii.  9iJ]. 
Kwald  maintained  this  riew  :  •:»■?,  guMle,  von  vrj 
■itelien  mit  dem  '  als  zweitem  Wurzcllante.'  \V. 
K.  Smith,  too,  held  that  a  'pedestal'  was  meant 
( Prophets  o/J»rael,  p.  4O0).  The  luilance  of  opinion, 
however,  prejionderatee  in  the  olher  direction. 
Chiun  is  obviously  parallel  to  SicciUh  (HV'),  or 
rather  Sttccuih  (As^yr.  Saic-htt  | :  if  the  one 
is  the  name  of  a  deity,  so  is  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  thu  prophet  8|)oke  of 
Ihc  litter  rather  than  of  the  god  carried  on  iL 
Ka-oi-va-nu  (Schroder.  KAT  p.  443;"  cf.  SK 
1K74,  p.  327)  is  the  Assyr.  name  of  the  jilanvt  and 
planetary  deity  Satuni,  who  was  crwlilcd  with 
malignant  iuHuences.  In  Arab,  and  Persian,  Satuni 
is  called  by  the  same  name.  Itawlinson,  I'/iurnicia, 
p.  2G,  npeaking  of  the  immigration  of  I'hanician 
goda  into  tho  Egyptian  pantheon,  says  that  this 
dimity  found  hi.s  way  there  under  the  name  Ken. 
The  appositional  phrase,  'your  star-god,'  falls  in 
jicrfectly  with  this  interpretation.  The  evidence 
of  the  VSS  is  discordant.  An.  and  Sym.  have  x^O"' 
[Jer.  says  cAiVn].  The  LXA. 'Poi^p,  a  corruption 
of  Kanfidf.  Tho  ToTg.  and  Pesh.  reproduce  the 
Ueb.  The  Arab,  lias  Haphana  ;  VtJg.  trunginem. 
With  regard  to  tho  Kiise  of  the  only  jHissace, 
Am  5^,  where  this  deity  is  spoken  of,  there  can  uo 
nu  doubt  that  it  is  a  threat :  '  But  ye  ohall  take  up 
Sakkuth  3*our  king,  and  Kaiv&n  [or  KfivlVn]  your 
fttar-god,  your  images  which  ye  have  mode  for 
vounsclves,  and  I  will  cuue  you  to  go  into  exile.' 
Wellhausen,  iVte  Kt.  Proph.  p.  83,  argues  that  thia 
threat  must  be  a  later  addition,  seeing  that  the 
l.traelitcft  of  Amos*  day  were  not  cliargi^ahle  wiUi 
the  wor8hip  of  Assyr.  gods.  Tho/onn  of  the  word 
XiSA  ntnick  many  stndenta  a.t  amimaloiis.  An 
ingenious  cx[itanatioa  lias  recently-  been  advanced. 
After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  its  Tocaliitation  Is 
the  same  as  that  of  Siccuth  [m:?,  p*;].  Dr.  C.  C. 
Torrey  says ;  *  It  seems  to  mo  pretty  certain  that 
for  the  form  of  these  two  names  m  our  present 
^  text  we  are  indebted  to  the  mh^nlaced  wit  or  zeal 
of  the  Mojtisoretcs.  It  is  the  fajniliar  trick  of  fitting 
the  pointing  of  one  word  to  the  oonsouaut  skeleton 

*  Ri-hndFr,  ui  (J)«  nliove-cilcd  pcLMogfl,  itAtca  IliM  Mckut  b 
ftTiiiUivr  tuLtne  for  Atlar  ot  AdnuiimelKli,  End  tlmt  u  JL4ar^ 
F«th»r  of  Pftte,  vo  ^Uc-kutatlejul  of  Deu«itia,  boUi  wonbi  bsiii| 
I  ot  Aocadiui-Saincruui  onsin. 
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of  another,  aa  in  rnnr-ji,  n'r,  fifn,  and  ao  on.  In 
thia  case  the  j-oiuting  U  taken  from  the  word  pj»c' 
shiij'^iJf,  "ubuiuination."'  J.  TAVI.OB. 

CHLOE  (XXAif),  mentioned  only  in  I  Co  i>^— St. 
Paul  had  been  tnfuniivd  of  tho  {axiffttara]  dissen* 
siona  at  CoriaUi  irrd  tw*  XXoiit,  i.e.  prob,  by  foiiie 
of  her  Chrlstinn  slaves.  Chloo  herself  may  have 
lieen  vithur  a.  Cliristinn  or  a  hf.:V  liL'n,  aud  niiiy  hiive 
liveil  ijither  at  Corinth  or  at  Kiilitwu.".  In  ia%'uiir 
of  the  latter  is  St-  Paul's  usual  t«vt,  whirli  would 
not  Atij^peMt  the  Invidious  mention  of  hia  Inform- 
aats'  names,  if  they  were  members  of  the  Corinth- 
ian Church.  A.  Kobertson. 

CHOBA  CKu^i),  Jth  4*.  Chobai  (Xu)9af),  Jth  15*- ', 
noiicL'd  with  Dajiiaacua. — Perhaps  thu  l&nd  of 
Hobah. 

CHOKE. —Death  by  drowning  in  not  now  de- 
Bcribed  as  '  choking' :  bo  in  Mk  5"  '  the  hoi'd  .  .  . 
wure  choked  in  the  sea,'  Amer.  KV  chan;?e3 
'choked*  into  'drowned' ;  but  UV  retains,  to  pr«- 
ftcrvo  uniformity  in  tr.  u(  rpiyat,  '  Choking  '  occurs 
Sir  01*  '  from  tile  c.  of  iiro  '  (iiri  irft>AM)u  wvpSt), 

J.  Hastings. 

CHOLA  ^Xw\4].— An  unknown  locality  men- 
tioned in  Jth  15*. 

CHOLEB  rOr.  xoVi».  ^t.  chaUm),  hilc,  ia  used 
in  Sir  31-*  37*^  in  the  senae  of  a  rliHease,  *  perhaps 
tbolera,  diarrhuia' — Ox/.  Eng.  Diet.  (xoV'^o.  i'*' 
'colic'):  and  in  Dn  8'  II"  in  the  aenw)  of  bitter 
augur  (fi?)-  P*«th  lu Bailings, are  old,  and  Iwlonged 
indeed  to  ihu  Lat.  cholera  &s  early  as  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent,  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHORAZIN  (TR  Mt  ll«  Xopai-ir,  Lk  W^Xo^pa^v; 
TTrVVU  ol^rays  Sopafti*-). — A  town  fiitnat«d  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  on  the  W.  of  tho 
Jordan.  The  meaning  of  tho  name  is  nncnrtain. 
It  wa(»  a  'city'  (iriXii),  and  thiirufore  powieased  a 
Bynasogne.  Our  Lord  laboured  in  it,  aa  is  showm 
1^  ifia  mention  of  it  in  Mt  1 1^,  Lk  I0».  It  ia  not 
mentioned  in  JoBephus,  but  the  Jowslonj^  after  the 
time  of  Chri»t  praised  the  superior  qnality  of  iU 
wlieat(^'i6.  Tai.  <Menahotb'8o  A).  Jerome(c.  A.D. 
40-I)  loRBteh  it  at  tM'o  miles  from  Capernaum,  but 
Bays  that  it  was  deserted.  Beyond  these  meagre 
nofioes  the  place  has  no  history.  Thomson  (ISo") 
found  a  roin  called  Keraceh,  which  from  its  location 
and  tho  correspondence  of  name)*  he  tliuTij^lit  was 
the  site  of  Chornzin.  Wilson  (ISiHil  uxaiuined  and 
duicril)(Hl  the  remains  at  this  place,  and  confirms 
tho  id  en  till  cation  of  Thomson.  This  view  is  now 
generally  accepted.  The  ruins  are  of  somu  imjicrt- 
anoe,  the  enliru  stonework,  wallx,  culumntt,  and 
ornamentation  being  composed  of  bliick  boKult 
rock.  A  sliort  paved  rood  ran  from  tlie  town  to 
the  great  caravan  rood  leading  pa->t  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Damascus.  S.  MeBRILL. 

CHORBE  (Xop^f,  AV  Corbe),  I  Es  e"=ZAOC.u, 

Ezr  2*,  Neh  7>*. 

CHOSAMiEUfl.  — In  1  Es  9"  Thu^  Xotrafialo^ 
A,  or  Xoadfiaot  B,  takes  the  place  of  I'iW,  the 
reading  of  the  namllcl  passable  Ezr  K*^^  (see 
Simeon,  No.  2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  <jr. 
reading  is  due  to  a  copyist's  error,  especially  seeing 
that  the  thr^n  proper  names  that  follow  Simeon  in 
the  te3(t  of  Kxra  are  omitted  in  1  Es. 

J.  A.  SELniE. 

CHRIST.— See  J ksus  Christ,  and  Messiah. 

CHRISTIAN  (S^fTT-a^ii.  Ac  ll**  2B»  1  P  4").— 
The  name  borne  by  the  'followers of  Christ'  in  oil 
ages  and  countries  from  NT  times. 


I.  Place  and  drite  of  oriain. — According  to  the 
account  in  Ac  11^  the  hrst  to  have  the  uamu 
applied  to  them  were  the  menibeni  o(  the  cliutt'h 
at  Antioch.  This  fact  is  expvcially  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Act-s  in  a  iMnnn*er  which  shows 
that  he  alta<!hctl  great  significance  to  it.  The 
evangelising  work  in  tljo  city  of  Antioch  wm 
being  carried  out  by  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene 
(i.«.  by  HcllcniHt.!n),  and  Lhougli  [>orhnpti  not 
directca  to  Gentiles  who  had  no  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  synagogue  (for  wo  can  scarcely 
polrttitute 'EWiji-ai  for  'kWijnorM  in  face  of  the 
MS  evidence  J  see  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T.  m 
Grwk,  Introd.  ad  lot,),  yet  on  more  liberal  lines 
than  hitherto.  In  Antioch,  too,  was  cfttabliuhed 
the  tirut  considerable  church  outside  Palestine. 
The  mother-church  of  .lerns.  waa  not  slow  to 
reoognixe  the  importance  of  tliese  events.  Baruahaa 
was  sent  to  guide  and  control  the  new  community, 
and  the  result  of  a  j'ear's  wfirk  in  co- ope  ration 
with  his  chosen  piirlnor,  .Suiii,  wan  tlial  they 
'taught  a  great  multitude,  and  the  dbciplea  were 
called  Christians  tirst  in  Antioch.'  We  cannot 
iix  ujtactly  the  date  uf  tliia  '  whole  year  '  (v."''*),  hut 
it  is  certainly  before  the  Iferodiau  iterwtcution  of 
44,  and,  to  judge  from  Uio  expressions  of  v."  12'  {iw 
rai>ro(»  roTt  ijfUpait,  cot'  iKuxw  rip  Aai^^y],  not  very 
long  before  it ;  perhaps  between  40-44,  whicji 
leaves  room  for  the  posHihility  that  the  words  ^it 
hfivcro  4vi  KXai'Siov,  '  which  camo  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius,'  in  v.*  may  imply  that  Agabus* 
prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

Th«  objectloas  titMle  to  ttii)  uUitenieat  ot  Ac  IL*I  utt  baKd 
ulUmauljr  opoo  Iha  tbeotr  wMch  dtKrcdlts  ihc  auihortty  of 
that  book  u  *  cxunprnUcelji  ]aXa  dixiiimecit  II  we  ngmed  Uio 
Acu  SI  tbe  work  ot  SC  Luke,  tb«  account  It  tflve*  of  th«  oriirta 
of  tti«  noma  '  dirtstisa '  li  lnt-est«d  witti  th«  autboritjr  of  ooti- 
i«QU''>rar>' c^i(lonoc.  whteb  cannot  Urhtlr  be  fet  wide  ou  uconnt 
of  »i>|)ar«nt  tUfficultlea  The  objeouoiwvhlch  h»v«  been  niM4 
OD  Umi  wMtt  ot  tlieN  dllBcattiei  may  bs  jntliered  aDder  ti\rt« 
brads.  <a)  U&ur  {I'attt,  Bi$  l^t  and  WoHc,  \.  04.  footnote. 
Eay.  tr  1873}  nys  Uul  the  tcnniDaUoo  li  Lstlo.  and  lecms  u> 
tbink  that  ttw  nuno  aroM  In  RonM.  Th«  t«nnitiaUoii  -ianua 
WM  uaed  la  Lslui  dimnr  tba  tiitw  of  Uit  civil  k-us  to  denote 
'  foUovren  of  (*.;.  ■  Cwsrisul,'  ifU.  Btll.  Afr. » ;  '  Pomp^ui.' 
CBMr,  BtU.  cml,  iiL  4i  9lpam.X  and  acqidrecL  ttiis  iucmud? 
from  tbe  wljeotlnl  same  'belongtog  to,*  which  the  fonu 
alratdy  posiwaid,  alUwBfh  it  «a«  virry  seldom  ustd.  *.g. 
Tainphlluna  domns  {from  '  I^unpAtlut 'X  Svp.  JLtt.  xliL  3: 
Cxeahtuiuiu  beKtim,  W.  tU.  I;  Cktoiiiana  fiunilia,  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Prat.  IV.  vi.  Si  Uiloniuia  temponi,  Itallii»  a[v.  V.ln.  H.  a.  Att. 
IX.7,  BS.  TbeadapUTenaincsiD-iaitut  arc  rot  varalli:]  tncauso 
Uic  '  i '  in  these  owes  lielongs  to  tbe  *tein  ot  the  artntllft  natoe, 
f.ff.  XininKDUM,  J&aiUuM.  80  tar,  then.  Skur  wMjuatUtod.  Bm 
U-roiiiiulion  -innus  vraacommnn  bi  lAtin  ot  tbis  pariod,  Butaa 
nanics  like  Cnsortiuil,  fompoJanl,  etc.,  were  known  and  ssad 
IhroMxhotil  Ibe  whole  Horn.  Empire,  itaeems  to  bar*  Iwoons 
thtt  tasltlon  In  ti  reek -speak  log  countries  also  to  tonn  other  wards 
OD  tbe  same  Mialotrr.  Thus  {onltHfw  '  Berodlaid,'  wlilch  nay 
havB  oriRlnated  In  Roman  official  drcfta)  w*  ftod  naiiua  such  as 
thoee  tneiitiuned  In  Hegealppna  (tp  Bus.  EoaL  BitU  iv,  SI^ 
lifd*ium>ii.  KMfwuvtirMt*^.  Ot^ianniMMi,  BefiAiilMw,  2mr*ftf 
?jmtf'.  Tlie  theory  thut  tliis  umtti  la  »  native  *  Asiatic  ^rpe  ot 
tertuinaCmi  U  not  borne  out  by  tlie  Imtaocci  quoted,  In  which 
eitliLT  Tho  *r  ImIor^  to  the  stem,  *.a-  'Anmtit  CA'Va)  Im^ 
«*M  (Id^ittc),  at  the  words  ore  late  cnouirh  to  bs.VB  been  nitriad 
fpQtn  Uie  IaUb  ten»fautlon.  Rut  tho  iiisUnors  qnotod  abovn 
■how  that,  whether  derived  trcm  U>c  LaUn  or  uot.  tbe  termina- 
Cioii  bacanve  OOnuuOD  enough  In  Crw-k.  nttd  (ttcrrfrirfl  there  U  DO 
necenity  to  aacrlbe  to  Uie  uuiie  Xfn-r-oa  a  Koiiisji  urijdn. 

(b)  Hatani\i(N.T-  TVww;  ApotHea.  ii.  pp.  iMl.  -J15.Eny.  tr. 
ISM)  oljjt-rts  to  Ac  liw  that  we  Uiid  nu  t-racc  ot  tbe  word 
'ChrKliwn'  in  contemporary  Ut*ratun>  uiiril  the  lime  of  Trajan. 
But  until  the  Kemniaa  penecutlon  the  sect  am  searoe(r  hare 
■ttnurtcd  much  attentJoii  in  (he  Roman  literary  olasa,  OM  (nxn 
the  ri.-«r  <U  to  the  limit  ot  TnTan  tbo  exiact  Utermture  ts  ex- 
tremely scaBty,  and  so  in  bath  caac*  we  are  not  Justified  tn 
■nruinir  «s  tiintio.  Oa  the  other  hand,  howeTsr,  iMUMffea  In 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fumluli  us  wltti  an  indlrM^  argwnenb 
that  the  name  was  krx^wii  and  used  la  Rome  In  the  year  OL 
Tkdtus  {Ann.  xv.  44)  wij*.  'uuus  .  .  .  iii1|pis  Chnatianoa 
appellabat-  Auctor  nominla  sjua  Chriitua,'  etc  The  imperfect 
'afNMllatwt' is  ciiniUI<Atit  when  we  remember  that  Tadtus  wm 
prooably  living  in  Rome  In  €4,  and  an  cye-wltnesi  ot  the 
neronna  neTwovtlnn.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  he  Is  reoordlnff 
a  oircumuaoce  whlnh  bo  reiuembered  tn  connexion  niih  these 
•vents,  vlt.  that  the  word  'UhriKttarU*  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  asd  be  somewhat  tuturalty  bellevad  Christ  Himself  to 
bare  been  tbe  author  (aiacturj  ol  the  uutM.  Saotonlna.  writing: 
only  a  ymj  or  two  later  than  Tadtua,  also  Inlndncea  the  name 
'ChrinUsi'  into  his  reference  tc  thto  peneeutlon  (J^ere,  16. 
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'kOIitU  nipplidU  Ohrirtiani,  ^nu*  liotnlnuDi  tupcntiUonb 
itorm aa  mutiicm'i.  StanM  ti*vp  fMitiil  fttbliUon«l  evidence  for 
Ml  aftrljr  ua*  of  tht  oiunv  in  thn  mniiMiwd  ovcurrcaco  ol  the 
wotd  Id  kd  fatnripUon  nt  PnnijH-ii,  •.«.  djttlnc  beforv  a.ii.  ~ii>. 
Dot  tbli  InMriptton  (CJL  Ir.  iTi*),  wbisli  ti  atcn\y  »  few 
Hum  KribbWd  u)»oii  «  wtJI,  cannot  ha  rie«lphered  with  ui; 
ceituntj'.  The  lettcn -RISTIAM  mi*  (ulrl)'  uUIn,  uid  before 
lh«  Rare  two  loiDt|»orp<Jiiclkr«iUri*«»k«»,prol»hIyIM  =  E).  II 
ther  *n  niettnt  tor  H  the  hoiiiontAl  •tfdte  hu  qult«  dife- 
omMued.  Tbe  drift  of  the  whole  fnscriMtnn  is  u  un»>rUlii  u 
tbc  riMdlnir  of  thb  word.  Se«  V.  BchnlM  In  ZKti  Iv.  Vi&tl- ; 
S^iedlUider,  A>r*t«//unpm  au$  ttrr  Sittenftieh.  Iloiiu.i  Ul.  U&, 
D.  8 ;  0.  F.  Arnold.  A'mw*.  ChriMttrntrfolq.  p.  M. 

IfqiuUr  lnd«ci*lve  is  Uw  niBiition  of  ibo  nune  In  Jowphua 
iA%ii,  »TiO.  iii.  3),  ilfiVi  ri  iw  t£»  X^wm«r»  X«4  wiJi  <m*fiM^ 
(titw  tim  imXtn  ri  fikni.  Tbll  wction  if  dcMrvedly  suapectMl 
(qr  the  iFnut  titilk  ol  modern  Mholon  to  bo  cnUrely  or  putlr  u 
Ifttor  rorRorjr.  The  loteot  editor,  Niott  (f  teeif  JofflfiAf  Opnn, 
Berlin.  li»8.  Introd,  to  vol.  Ul.),  r«J«c»  tho  wKoto  Mdbo  u  ui 
intorpolAtloa.  Otbera (ir.fl.  O.  A.  M-iiltor, CArutiu l-<  F.  Jtmphus) 
incline  to  KOvjit  a  intHtrmitiEa  of  Mithentlc  owtter.  Th«  piu- 
HK«  ia  not  founil  »t  ftll  until  it  oocoro  in  ft  qiioUtion  hv  Kus<<. 
Uu*  (/f  Mt-  £cet.  I.  11 ;  Dfra.  Batng.  Iii.  S),  i^nco  wHooe  time  tha 
whole  ta  m>«at«d  (excepUsr  quit*  iuiini|wrUnt  <livrrv^nne«)  In 
ail  H3S  witl  other  eiri<lenoc  for  Uie  text  of  thla  put  of  Joacphus' 
worin.  (HealdM  th«  bonfca  rafemd  to  »bore,  wc  $im  on  tJiia 
nbjTCt  0.  Arnold.  XXX  gpUtwtm  <U  ¥.  JoaqM  Uttuitonio 
mod  Jmt  CAriito  trihtM.  IBBl  'a  DMibux.  Pro  tmtimenio  f. 
Jtiakt  da  Jm  ChriOo,  1700 ;  F,  B.  Sdiodet,  F.  Jm.  <U  Jau 
aHOctatahU,  1M0 ;  tiicMler,  tjArb.d.  Kirthrnwtek.  le£4. i. OC : 
Unrai, TilL  ^KoftaiKtoVi:,  lew,  I ;  Schftnr.  //.//■  i.ii.  U3«.X 

(0>  R.  A.  LtiMdiM  urns  tb»  dlenoo  of  UL  PMil'a  Epiitlcs.  uid 
IndMd  of  th«  whole  bodr  ot  the  corlioat  CbriotlMi  litenUtaro. 
Il«  nygerdi  the  Aid&tio  ohglii  of  th«  nuno  u  pcobabla,  but  la 
not  iDclincd  U>  dote  it  eonler  thou  tbe  iMt  dooode  of  the  1st 
oenk  But  ertm  If  wo  avt  oalde,  M  ho  dooi^  Uto  ovidtoM  o( 
Aoto  ond  1  Peter,  thio  oilenw  oxplolfM  IImU  fron  the  toot  tha.t 
tbe  nome  onwe  In  non-Chftatlan  cdroleo,  uid  w«a  lor  aooo  time 
ooDflncd  to  thciu. 

n.  By  whom  icas  the  name  invented  ^ — Here  ve 
are  lefl  without  direct  evidence.  Tha  xfi^fi^'^^^^ 
(KV  'were  tallied')  of  Ac  11"  might  be  nsed  in- 
diflerently  of  a  name  adopted  by  oneaeU,  or  ^ren 
by  othem  (nee  Thnyer,  AT  Lex.  a.v.).  But  there 
ftre  certAin  InntA  which  furnigh  some  dues. 

(a)  The  Christinii!*  ilo  not  iieem  to  have  ii»eil  it  of 
themselves,  at  any  mt«  within  the  apostolic  jieriod, 
They  calWl  iht^nisRlvea  'the  brethren' (oJ  W'^tfw', 
Ac  14'  !.*>",  Ko  Ifi"  etc.),  '  the  disciples'  (oi  ^a.O■Jrfd. 
Ac  11**  13"  20"}.  'the  sainte'  [ol  Ayim,  K«  Ifl'*. 
I  Co  16',  Ej)h  l'»  etc.),  '  tbe  faithful '  (ol  wurrol,  Ac 
10»  1  Ti  4'- "I,  'the  elect'  (oi  ^«X.*to1.  Mt  24''", 
Mk  13»,  2  Ti  2'*,  I  P  1'}.  '  the  way '  (^  oSi^,  Ac  ff» 
19».=»  'ii»),  but  never  'Christiana.'  In  the  only 
panape  in  which  thi^  is  apparently  not  trued  P 
4"),  'ait  ft  Chri-^tiftn  '  JH  parullci  with  '  as  a  tliief.' 
'as  a  murrlerer,'  which  ahowg  that  the  writer  is 
spcakine  for  the  moment  from  the  point  of  view 
Ol  the  heathen  persecutor.  St.  Paul  (Ac  26"! 
seems  even  to  avoid  using  the  name  'Christian,' 
which  Ajjrippa  had  employed,  and  to  snlwtitute 
for  it  the  periphrasis  roioHrot  diro?ot  nai  i-yui  tifit.  It 
ifl  not  pronahte,  then,  that  we  must  look  to  Clirls- 
tiana  theniaelvua  for  the  invention  of  thiii  title. 

(6)  Nor  is  it  much  more  prubahlu  Uiat  tlie  Jews 
invented  it.  Tlieorily  direct  name  by  which  they  cull 
the  Christians  in  NT  is  that  of  NafwaaToi.*  Nacarenes' 
(Ac  24'}.  Elsewhere  they  speak  ot  tliem  aa  ^  atfufftt 
o&nj,  'this  sect'  [ib.  28»;  cf.  24").  On  one  occili- 
sioii,  indeed,  we  lind  the  word  in  the  month  of 
the  Jewish  king  Ayripija  (Ac  26").  But  A(jrippa 
had  flpent  a  gteni  part  uf  his  life  in  Itom.  circJe«, 
and  was  i<peakin^'  on  tills  occaftion  at  Cfonarea 
before  a  Rom.  audience.  It  is  too  mai^h  then  to 
infer  from  titui  passage  that  the  word  '  Christian  ' 
was  in  nse  amoog  the  Jewit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  stronc  A  priori  improbability  that  the 
Jews,  even  in  irony,  would  call  the  new  sect 
'followers  uf  the  Mcssiiah,  the  Anointed  One'  (d 
Xfiterit). 

(e)  More  probably  it  is  to  the  heathen  populace 
of  Antioch  toat  we  mu-sl  look  for  the  origin  of  tlic 
name.  It  wac  ,"»iiionK«t  the  p<jpalace  {' vulj^is,' in 
ioc,  cit.)  that  Tacitus'  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
word  in  Koroe.  It  waa  (next  to  the  Jews)  tlio 
heathen  popolaeo  whoso  notice  was  lirst  attracted 
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by  ilie  Christians.  And  their  notice  was  attracted 
to  them  as  the  proacheni  of  one  Christoa.  Thin 
name  was  always  on  tlieir  lipt^,  It  woa  the  name 
in  which  they  were  baptized  ( Ac  2»  8"  10«,  Ja  2'  •>. 
It  is  not  eurprinin?,  then,  that  the  Antiochenej*, 
hearing  that  this  ChristoK  had  beim  aJiva  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  before.should  call  his  followers  the 
X/KiTTiaxJ.  We  must,  howoTcr,  leave  room  for  the 
(MBHtbility  tliat  the  word  mnv  have  orifiinatcd  in 
tbe  Latin-»|>eAliinj,' miir*  of  ilie/<;^a^»M,  i.e.  in  the 
official  olaHM,  thou;;h  not  necosaarily  as  an  olficinl 
name.  Thouch  we  hear  of  nnthing  whieh  wonld 
bring  the  Chritttiani)  prominently  Itefore  tliis  claits 
in  Antioch,  as  happened  in  other  towns,  yet,  in  onr 
nomplute  ignorance  of  tlie  relations  between  the 
Cljristians  and  this  olticini  clans  iu  Antiooh  at  the 
time,  this  ini;{ht  coiiily  be  the  c.-kw  without  our 
knowin;;  anything  of  it. 

ni.  E'irl'i/  fprfiod  n/ihe  navw. — Wc  must  bo  on 
onr  goard  against  overestimating  tbe  attention 
widen  tlie  Christian  body  attracted  in  Antioch  at 
tbe  time  when  the  name  was  invented.  The  Bx^at 
Uayit,  '  much  people,'  of  Ac  I  i*  mi^ht  be  nimost 
urmoticcable  in  >o  lar^e  a  metropolis  a-s  Antioch, 
and  the  arrival  of  another  new  teaching  would 
easily  escape  obnervation  iu  a  creat  centre  of 
thought, where  all  the  religions  of  the  world  jostled 
n-ith  one  another.  St.  Luke,  writing  at  a  time 
when  the  name  hod  become  famous,  assigns  to  itA 
utigiu  an  Luiportance  reflected  from  its  later 
history*.  He  le  writing  also  from  within  the 
ChriHtian  circlu,  to  ■  which  the  name  would  be 
familiar  long  Iwfore  its  application  l^ecame  general. 
Hut  thongh  confined,  it  may  be,  in  its  lH--giimings 
to  that  qharter  of  the  city  where  the  Cliristians 
had  sottjed,  it  must-  have  spread  very  t|ui(-k1y 
beyond  Antioch  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  whither 
Christianity  had  made  its  way.  Less  than  twenty 
vears  nfter  its  birth  we  hear  it  mention«d  in  the- 
Horn,  uflirial  cinrle  at  Ccesarea  as  a  familiar  word, 
whose  signilipiilton  waa  too  well  known  for  it  to 
need  Introduction  or  explanation  (Ac  26").  A  year 
or  two  later  it  is  in  common  use  among  the  ]>opu- 
lace  of  Itonie  (Tau.  loc.  cit.],  and  not  far  from  the 
samu  date  St.  Luke  indirectly  implies  that  the 
name  ho-s  become  famous  (11'").  St  Puter,  writing 
probably  lM!twttc:nfl4-(»7  from  Home  to  the  Christian 
uoinnmnities  in  Asia  Minor  (I  P  fi"  1').  aiv^umes 
that  it  is  quite  well  known  over  all  that  district 
{ib.  4'").  From  the  correspondence  lietweon  the 
younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Tmjnn  in  112-113 
we  find  that  it  is  by  that  time  e'lunlly  familiar 
to  meiuljerH  of  tho  official  bodies  in  Itome  and 
Rithynia.  Finally,  in  the  Ignatian  Kpn.,  written  in 
the  lirst  or  at  the  Iwg.  of  the  si'cond  flccado  of  the 
Sad  cent.,  we  And  for  the  Grst  Lime  tlmt  the  Chris- 
tians have  accepted  the  name  and  tL'<e  it  amongst 
themselves  (e.g.  Ejth.  W*.  Rm».  3,  FUi/ritrpl). 

IV.  aigniJicaTice  of  the  nam«.— St.  LuKc  eridently 
wiBhos  to  connect  tbe  origin  of  the  name  with  t)ie 
linal  deimrture  of  Christianity  from  merely  Jewiah 
ideals  and  the  dawning  con&ciouimcs.'<  of  this  fuel 
in  the  Gentile  mind.  It  is  then  fair  to  a^k,  '  What 
wore  the  distinctive  marku  of  the  new  weit  to  tbotto 
who  first  used  the  word  Christian  T  *  If  it  did  nut 
originate  o*  a  sarcastic  Jeu  d'etprit,  it  very  soon 
came  to  be  used  with  a  contemptuous  signili cation. 
It  occurs  with  an  implication  of  scorn  in  the 
mouth  of  Agrippn,  'With  but  little  i>ersnasion 
thou  wouldeKt  fain  make  me  a  Christian    (Ac  26"). 

*  Mkny  ediu^ro  take  Uiis  paaooge  aa  o  direct  ollii»ion  ta  tlie 
noma  'ChriotLon.'  The  oxpruolon  f*  tnu^  nrn  in  n.a 
■«ii7>  ia  o  KebmioHi  wliich  ocean  itiony  Unvo  in  Uut  LXX.  Tlio 
ITeS.  oqiitrolent  deootao  tbftt  the  pofoon  wbooe  nauio  la  '  eolith 
owr '  o  thing  poaocaaea  Che  rigbu  oC  owixnbip  la  it.  See  cap. 
^H\7»  'Loot  1  toko  tho  city,  ond  mTDOfDcbe  colled  npOii  it' 
OtVm},  ond  tbe  ooU  td  Driver,  od  toe  {Htb.  Tnt  9fSam.\ 
The  aJloaloD  In  Jo  V  ia,  tbcn,  more  oorreotJj'  referred  to 
boptioni  In  tbe  nunc  ol  Christ  (m«  Mnror,  Ep.  o/St.  Jemet,  ad 
Uk.^    Soo  olso-orU  Cau. 
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From  i  P  we  leam  that  in  hcathon  mouthx  'Clirifi- 
tiMi '  was  T>racticoJly  ctiuivalent  to  'iniileiHrtor ' 
(4'»-  »  cf.  2'^  3"1.  What  were  the  reasons  for  this 
iiialicd  and  oonKmpt!  They  woi'e  perhaps  raaioly 
four. 

(a)  The  object  of  the  ClirUlianft*  worship  wa«  a 
cnicifieil  luiiu,  '  unto  Jews  a  ntuiiibliiig- block,  and 
utito  GentilL'S  foolkUness'  (1  Co  1°).  Compare 
the  QOBt«iupt  expressed  In  the  Palatine  graltito. 


n-ine  after  tli»  tlcah,  nut  many  iniKlity,  not  many 
noble'  (lA.**),  but  'bttse*  and  'dtHpised*  ((A.">. 
Many  of  theni  wenj  slaves  (Eph  6',  Col  3",  3  P  2'», 
I  Co  ;"). 

(r)  There  was  much  in  hetitlieii  social  life 
whiuh,  even  if  innocent  in  itself,  FUggested  associa- 
tions offensive  to  Christian  scruples  (1  P  4*- ',  1  Co 
S'-^,  Ko  14'"**).  Again,  it  must  nave  caused  maay 
heart-burnings  anddomestic  strifeH  wheii  the  new 
luliuioo  made  its  wny  inlo  families.  Henco  aro^c 
the liatrcd  of  Christians  as  morose  and  unsociable 
PuntttUK. 

(rf)  iiosidea  merely  holding  aloof  from  heathen 
society.  Christians  were  fearlessly  outspoken  in 
condenmation  of  its  vices  and  idolatry  (Eph  2''' 
4",  Ko  l"*'^-'].  Th«  secret  couBciouBmess  tJk&t  such 
condemnation  m-hs  not  at  bottom  imfoanded,  eui- 
bittered  the  heathen  world  still  more  against  tt« 
self •oottstitu ted  ccDsors.  From  thin  hatml  it  wsji 
but  a  short  step  to  the  falirication  of  slanders 
(I  P2"3^),  and  such  cbaraes  found  a  Rhndow  of 
snpjKirt  in  the  iiiystery  witii  which  the  Christians 
invested  their  acts  of  worship.  At  the  san^c  time 
llie  proofs  of  their  world-wide  organization  gave 
them  the  aajwctuf  a  ntcrwl  soiuety  banded  together 
against  the  reli>^<^n  and  manners  of  the  day. 
-  Somewhat  later  in  tlie  comipted  form  '  Chres- 
tianuB '  the  Anologists  applied  the  word  to 
themselves  as  Oic  *g(KHJ  '  {xpi)ar^).  The  word 
XpioT^t,  though  known  to  tUo  Greeks  as  an  ad- 
jective, Mas  no!  uHod  as  a  proper  name  except  to 
traoslate  tUu  Hebrew  '  MetviiiOi.'  X^jT<ii,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  tolerably  familiar  name.  Hence 
arose  the  corruption  [probably  towards  the  middle 
of  3nd  ccnL )  into  Xpitrnavol.  Suotoniiis  (Claud.  26) 
uses  'Chrustus'  for  'Cbristus';  but  tliere  is  no 
evidence  that  he  connected  the  name  with  '  Chris- 
tiani/  which  appears  (Nero,  16)  without  any  variant 
reading  '  Chrestiani.'  It  appears  as  'Christiani' 
also  LD  Tacitus  and  Pliny  {ioc.  cit.).  Jiisliu  Martyr 
plays  on  the  double  naiuo  (Ap.  i.  55  A},  So-tw  yt 
it  TvO  AriftaTOt  tdi/i  naTifyopavyras  («aXXo*-  KoXilttf 
6t^[\eTt.  XptffTtaMal  T^p  tlrat  nanjrfopaCfuSa'  ri  Si 
jfpijrrjr  fUfftljSiu  ov  SUojof.  Cf.  TerL  Aft.  3,  *  cam 
et  perpcram  Chrestianue  pronuntiatur  a  vobis 
(nam  iieu  nominis  ccrta  est  nutitia  jmnes  vosj  du 
suaviUtti  et  benignitat'C  evmiKisitum  e«t.' 

UmnATrRii.— tt.  A.  Mpsfua,  tfl^rden  f'rtpnsM  tirtd  dtt/nUn 
GtbrnucA  du  CAmtenruinuiu,  lS7n  ;  Zcller,  Itiit.  WitrUrbuch 
$.n.  'Chriit';  Ughtloot,  Apo$t.  Fathftt,  issd.  luittLius,  L  wi. 
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£«un,  AuM  4tm  VrtJiriit,  Emki/  vi.,  JVmm«n^  au4 
■'erfolffvnff,  1 1,  *  nu  ncRHibchQ  Verbrvcbou  und  dft 
lino' :  C.  P.  Arnold,  A'froiu  C^iritin\v<rfolff. ;  Romaayi 
Koinan  Kiopin  (jpauim).        g.  C.  GaYFOBD. 

CHRI8T0L00Y.  — The  imrpose  of  this  article 
i^  to  reproiiuce  the  comeption  of  Himself  and  of 
His  relation  to  (jod  left  by  Christ  in  the  minds 
of  ilts  earliest  followers ;  and  then  to  estimate  the 
truth  and  worth  of  this  conception.  For  this 
inquiry,  wc  fortuoatcly  have.  In  the  NT,  abund- 
ant materials.  We  there  (ind  various,  and  in 
great  part  independent,  witnesses  speaking  to  us 
from  tlie  first  and  uecond  generations  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  compriung  some  who  stood 
in  close  relation  to  I.im. 

i.  1.  The  undisputed  and  well-attested  genoine- 


ness  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Ht.  Paul,  and  the 

C'lable  geDuiueneas  of  the  others,  make  these  the 
atartug-point  for  our  int^uiry.  For  in  them 
we  have  a  secure  platform  on  which  we  may  stand 
firmly,  and  from  which  we  can  tmrvKv  the  entire 
evidence.  We  shall  then  consider  tlie  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  writings  utCrlbuted  to  the  Apostle 
•John. 

Throughout  his  Epistles  we  notice  the  profound 
reverence  with  wliit-h  tit.  Paul  bows  before  Christ  as 
in  the  presence  of  One  incomparably  greater  than 
himscli  or  the  greatest  of  men.  Thei-e  is  no  com- 
parison of  Cbnst  witli  other  men,  and  no  trace  of 
familiarity,  or  of  tliat  sense  of  e<[naUty,  M'hicb  no 
dilTcrcnces  of  rank  or  ability  c*n  altogether  efface. 
But  tliere  is  everywhere  a  recognition  of  the 
honour  of  being  a  acrvaut,  or  indeed  a  slave,  of  so 
glorious  a  Master. 

St.   Paul  speaks  of  Christ,   e.g.   in   llo   1*  5'». 

1  Co  1*,  Gal  4*,  as  the  Sun  0/  God,  using  tliis  term 
as  a  title  of  honour  distinguishing  Him  even  frum 
the  adopted  sons  of  G01I.  In  liu  8*,  and  again 
in  V.**,  he  calls  Him  God's  oimv  Son  whom  He  sent 
into  the  world  and  gave  up  on  liehalf  of  us  all. 
This  lost  passage  suggests  a  comparison  with  a 
human  father  umio  gives  up  to  pcnl  or  death  bi» 
own  sou  to  save  others  who  are  not  hia  sons.  And 
thin  comparison  duminatcs  the  whole  teochiiig 
of  St,  Paid  and  of  the  N'T  about  the  death  of 
Christ.  It  implies  that  Christ  in  the  Son  of  God 
in  a  sense  not  snared  by  other  men.  Now  the  word 
son  suggests  derivation  cf  one  person  from  another. 
^\jid  the  term  Hon  of  God  given  to  Christ  as  a 
markof  honour,  distinguishing  Him  from  all  others, 
suggests  irresistibly  uiat  He  ij^  derive<l  from  the 
Father,  but  in  a  manner  didViriiig  in  kind  frum 
that  by  which  we  sprang  frum  the  Creator's 
hands. 

In  Ko  3^  St.  Paul  teaches  that  God  eave  up 
Christ  to  die  in  order  to  harmonise  witli  His  own 

i'ustice  the  jiistili cation  of  thiMu  who  believe  in 
Christ.  This  implies,  not  only  that  among  a  race 
of  ainners  Chriiit  is  Hinles)<,  hut  that  in  mnrnl 
worth  He  is  equal  to  the  whole  race  for  which  He 
died.  In  Ro  fi"-"  Christ  is  contrasted  with 
Adam  as  the  second  and  greater  Head  of  the  race. 
This  gives  to  Uim  a  unique  superiority  to  all  the 
generations  of  men. 

In  Ko  2"  we  read  that  '  God  will  judge  the 
secret  tilings  of  men  throngh  Jusus  Christ ' ;  and  in 

2  Co  5<^  St.  Paul  writes  that  himself  and  all  others 
'must  needs  appear  before  the  judgment-seal  of 
Christ.'  Similar  t«acliing  is  attribuU'd  to  St.  Paul 
in  an  address  recorded  in  Ac  17".  In  1  Th  4" 
we  read  that  at  the  voice  of  Christ  the  dead  will 
rise;  and  in  Ph  3"  that  by  His  mighty  power 
He  will  trnnitform  the  lowly  bodies  of  His  servantii 
into  the  likenesM  of  His  own  ^lorioun  body. 

In  Col  1'*,  a  document  wliich  we  may  accept 
with  complete  ■confidence  as  written  by  St.  Paul,  we 
rend  that  in  Christ,  and  through  His  agency,  and 
for  Him,  all  things,  even  the  successive  ranks  of 
angels,  were  created;  that  He  is  earlier  than  all 
things  ;  and  that  in  Him  all  things  liarc  their  unity, 
or  '  Htand  togft  lier.* 

All  thJR  proves  decisively  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil  of  Gamaliel,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  stood 
mfinitely  above  men  and  angels,  in  a  position  of 
unique  aignity  and  unique  neamesa  to  God.  This 
must  Ire  accepted  as  well-attested  historical  fact. 

2.  Wo  turn  now  to  anotlier  group  of  documents 
differing  widely  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Synoptac  Goi-nels.  Thcrtu  were  accepted  without 
a  nhwiow  of  doubt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  all  rounrl  tbo  Mediterranpa.n  as  written  by 
the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
friends  of  apostles.  The  First  Gospel,  as  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  theological  standpoint 
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of  St.  Paul,  is  specialty  valuablo  in  llie  inquiry 
Wfore  U8. 

Throughout  the  Synoptic  Gonpelfl  «'e  find  Christ 
making  for  UimHelt  claims  rorresiKtmlinf;  to  tlie 
homage  constantly  paid  to  Him  in  the  KpUtles  of 
Ut.  Paul.  In  Mt  5''  the  voung  Teacher  from  Naza- 
reth ounouncca  that  Ue  has  come,  not  to  atmul 
tlia  law  and  the  prophets,  bat  to  conipleto  and 
fulfil.  In  ch.  U"  lie  ocsertit  that  He  aloue  and 
tfaoAs  tAucht  by  Him  know  God.  Ue  calla  to  HUn- 
•elf  aJl  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  promises 
to  give  them  re«t  hy  laying  upon  them  His  yoke. 
Yet  Ue  speaks  of  Himsolf  as  meek  and  lowl^'  of 
heart.  Anil  no  one  resenta  these  strange  oaaertiona 
ad  involving;  undue  a»»>unip|.ion. 

As  in  Uiu  Epistles  of  Hi.  Paul,  so  in  tlie  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Christ  is  called,  In  a  special  sense,  the  Son 
of  ttod.  This  title  is  givun  to  Him  hr  a  voice  from 
heaven  at  His  bapiism,  in  Mt  3^',  Mk  1",  Lk  3^^; 
and  His  claim  to  it  \%  tlm  question  al  igLsuc  in  Hts 
temptation.  The  same  nupint  title  is,  ae  narrated  in 
Mt  IG",  given  to  Uim  by  St.  Peter,  and  is  accepted 
by  Christ  at  an  important  tuming.point  of  His 
teaching.  Us  meamng  is  expounded  bv  Christ  In 
the  Parablo  of  the  Vineyard  in  Mt  *21"-*',  Mk 
12^-»,  Lk  20"-":  where,  after  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  serv*ants,  thtf  iiiaHter  sends  hi.s  son,  tliinking 
that,  whatever  the  vinedre>»er8  hrivodono  to  them, 
they  will  reverence  him.  Christ  here  claims  to  be 
OS  much  aliore  the  propheta  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
above  Moses  and  iBoialt  and  John  the  Baptist,  as 
the  master's  son  is  above  the  highest  of  his  ser- 
vants^ The  same  contrast  is  found  in  Ho  3**', 
where  Moecs  is  called  a  faithful  strxant  in  tlie 
household,  and  Christ  a  Son  over  the  hou:M!bold. 
That  this  comparison  Is  fonnd  in  these  four  docu- 
moDta,  one  of^tbem  bo  different  from  the  others, 
reveals  ita  finu  place  in  the  thought  of  the  opos- 
totic  Church.  It  implies  clearly  that,  to  the 
writer's  thought,  CliriHl  s  relation  to  Go<I,  in  virtue 
of  His  derivation  fruiu  Him,  difTers  in  kind  from 
that  of  even  the  grentest  of  men. 

As  rciiogniaed  by  St.  Paul,  but  more  conspica- 
ously.  Chnst  claims  in  Mt  7'"*  13*"- 16"  2JV»«  and 
in  the  parallel  passages,  that  in  the  great  day  He 
will  ait  upon  a  throne  and  pron<niinee  iudgmuut  on 
all  men ;  while  the  angels  do  His  bidding  as  His 
servants.  This  teaching  raises  Christ  aa  much 
aWve  the  rest  of  mankind  a*  the  indge  who  eit«  in 
dignity  on  the  bench  is  above  the  criminal  who 
stands  ftt  the  bar. 

8.  Another  marked  type  of  NT  teaching  is  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  a  unanimous  tradi- 
tion, reaching  back  to  ttie  2nd  cent.,  and  supported 
by  powerful  internal  evidence,  atlrihul*>a  to  the 
beloved  Apo«tle  John.  In  it  wo  have  teaching  of 
Christ  given,  apparently,  not  tm  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  the  many,  but  to  a  favoured  few,  and 
uf  the  utmost  value. 

Christ  is  here  reure.<eated  as  making  for  Him- 
self claims  practically  the  name  tu*  tlitine  recorde*) 
in  the  Synoptic  GospL-Is.  In  Jo  T"*"  Ho  bids  alt 
the  thirsty  to  conm  to  film  and  drink  ;  and  de- 
clareti  that  they  who  believe  in  Uim  hIisU  them- 
selves become  fountain?  of  living  water.  He  calls 
Himself  in  6"  9<^ '  the  tight  of  the  world' ;  and  in 
10"'  >•  '  the  good  Shepherd  '  of  the  '  one  flock.'  In 
10" He  aaserto,  'I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  In 
U*  He  calla  Himself  '  ttie  Resurrection  and  tlie 
Life ' ;  and  in  14*  (■taims  to  be  the  only  way  thrcnigh 
which  men  can  rome  to  God. 

In  close  harmony  with  tho  Epistles  of  St.  Poul 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  spenkn  of  Himself 
in  Jn  fl"  IF*  1 1*  OS  t/ti  Son  of  Gvd.  The  name  title 
is  in  ch.  l**'*  given  to  Him  by  the  llaptist  and  by 
Nalhonael.  In  ch.  3'^  "  Christ  claims  to  bo  the 
cmly -begotten  Son.  The  same  term  is  found  in 
1  Jn  4*,  and  a  similar  one  in  Jn  1'*-  '*, 


In  Jn  5**  Chrixt  asserts  that  '  the  Father  bos 
given  all  the  judgment  to  the  Son,  in  onler  that 
all  men  may  honour  the  Son  acconling  as  they 
honour  the  Vather':  and  that  »u  'hour  cometn 
when  all  tliat  are  in  the  graves  will  hear  his  voice 
and  will  go  forth,  they  wtio  have  done  the  good 
things  to  a  reiturrectiuu  of  life,  and  they  who  nave 
done  the  bad  things  to  a  resun-ectiou  of'judgment^' 

In  Jn  10"  5"  the  enemies  of  Christ  ajisert  that 
by  speakiug  of  God  as  His  *owu  I'ather,'  Clirist 
was  making  Himself  God.  or  equal  to  God.  This 
equality  is  involved  in  5'"  *  whatover  things  he 
docs,  tbe»e  also  the  Son  does  in  like  iiiauner ' ;  in 
14' '  he  that  bath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,' 
and  in  cti.  10"  *aU  things,  so  many  oa  the  Father 
hath,  are  mine* 

In  close  harmony  with  Col  1",  we  read  in  Jn  1' 
'all  things  tlirougn  his  agency  came  into  being, 
and  aiwrt  from  him  came  into  being  nothing  wtiicli 
hath  come  into  being.'  This  corcml  repetition  of 
a  word  denoting  to  bcfiin  to  bt  ia  a  marked  contrast 
to  V.'  'in  tho  beginning  vxts  the  Word.'  So  v." 
'  the  world  through  his  agency  came  into  being.* 

In  Jn  20^,  in  vit^w  of  tlie  pierced  hands  and  side 
of  the  Ilisen  One,  Thomas  accosts  Uim  aa  '  my 
Lord  and  my  Gotl.'  This  supreme  honour  Christ 
nrceptB.  It  ia  given  to  Hini,  in  exprHs.-*  word^,  by 
the  evangelibt  lu  Jn  1',  where  we  ri*a,d  *  the  Word 
was  God.'  The  assertion  immediately  following, 
that  through  His  agency  idl  things  were  made, 
L-umpcls  ua  to  accept  this  term  as  involving  tlie 
infinite  attributes  of  deity. 

Siniilnr  honour  is  juiid  to  Christ  in  the  Book  of 
KcvelatioD.  In  Kev6"we  see  Him  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  a«  a  slain  lamb,  an  object  of  worship 
and  lofty  praise  to  those  nearest  the  throne,  and 
to  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 
Yet  the  interpreter  angel  twice  {VJ^ '!■£')  refuses 
worship  from  John,  saying,  '  M-orbhip  God.' 

ii.  It  is  now  uvident  that  tlinui^'hout  the  varinns 
documents  mid  types  of  tliouj;ht  contained  in  NT 
wo  have  one  hannnnions  picture  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  noticed  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  ho  bowed  before 
Christ  as  in  the  presence  of  One  far  greater  than 
himnelf  or  ttm  greatest  of  men,  aud  wo  found  a 
complete  counterpart  to  this  reverence  in  the  lofty 
claims  which  in  each  of  the  four  Go^pt'Is  Ue  la 
recorded  to  have  moile  for  Himself.  In  all  these 
documents  the  titlo  Son  of  God  is  ctnimcd  by 
Chriat,  or  is  given  to  Uim,  as  a  title  of  imique 
digaity.  ami  as  noting  a  unique  relation  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  this  titlo  is  determined  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Vineyard  recorded  in  each  of  the 
Synoptiti  Goaiiels,  by  the  term  nnltf-brnatlcn  Son 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  lat  F,p.  of  St. 
Jotin,  hy  St.  Paul's  apwal  to  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  own  Son  to  save  men, 
and  by  the  contrast  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
l>etwccn  Mose.<4,  a  faithful  servant,  and  Christ  the 
Sqd  of  Uod.  This  agreement,  in  writers  no  vartouH, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  as  matter  of  historii-al 
fact,  thin  title,  and  in  this  sense,  was  actually 
given  to  Christ  by  His  earliest  followtrs.  It  is 
equally  dear  thot  they  looked  upon  Him  as  the 
designated  Judge  of  the  world.  M  e  have  also  aeeu 
Hint  the  two  greatest  writers  of  NT  looked  upon 
(Christ  as  carUer  than  the  universe,  and  oa  the 
Agent  through  wliom  it  was  creai«d.      One  writer 

S'ves  to  Him  tlie  aupremu  title  God,  and  records 
ifl  own  earlier  a<Teptance  of  the  same, 
iii.  In  this  iiarmonious  account,  by  variouH  writers, 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ  we  notice  markd  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  Synoptic  Gos[Ktls  we  find  it  in  ita 
most  rudimentary  form  ;  in  ttic  Epistles  of  St.  Faul 
it  is  more  fully  devuloped  ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  development  is  complete.  Even  within  the 
writings  oi  St.  Paul,  and  again  within  the  Fourth 
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Goepcl.  wo  DoticQ  doTelopment.  In  I  Co  S*  we 
rcAU  of  '  oue  Lord,  tbrou^b  whom  are  all  things '  ; 
and  in  Col  1"^  ",  written  in  the  ruatoro  thought  of 
Bt.  Paul'a  lint  imnrlftoumeul,  wq  luad  Ihut  the 
Sod  exuited  before  ul  ereatarea,  and  tJint  througli 
His  af^ncy  even  the  succeKsive  rankti  of  angulH 
were  created, — a  thoui:;ht  ninrh  in  advance  of  anv- 
thioK  in  his  earlier  EpLsUed.  Very  much  in 
ndraace  of  Christ's  teaching'  about  Himself  before 
His  death,  are  tho  exclajuation  of  Tlionias,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  evangelist  that '  thv  Word  was 
God.' 

It  is  worthy  of  not«  that  this  development 
prooeads  always  on  the  aune  linos,  tliat  whiLti'vrr 
we  read  about  Christ  in  the  Enistlvs  of  St.  Paul, 
and  indeed  in  the  Fourth  OoH]>el,  Is  either  n 
necessary  inference  from  the  teaching  of  Chri«t 
about  Himself  in  the  First  Gospel,  or  is  needful  in 
order  to  give  to  that  teaching  unity  and  intcIU- 

gihillty.  lietwcfln  the  aftcoiinU  of  tht;  ilijrnity  of 
hrist  given  by  the  difTprcnt  writers  of  NT  there 
is  no  contradirtion.  They  differ  only  in  their 
decree  of  def  niteuess  and  (.^iniiletvness.  Indeed 
there  is  much  frreater  dUTerence  between  Mt  19" 
and  1%'*  and  between  Jn  1'  and  14^  thsn  between 
the  teaching  of  the  First  Gospel,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  that  of  the  Fourth. 

Possibly,  t.he  more  fully  developed  tearhinc  of  the 
Kpisth:.t  uf  St.  Paul  and  of  the  f>'ourth  Gospel  about 
tho  Son  of  God  may,  in  its  literary  form,  have 
been  inflnenced  by  Gentlie  modes  or  thought  and 
expression.  Certainly,  St.  Paurs  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  were  mouldtNl  by  his  Gentile  sur- 
roundings. But  tho  complete  harmony  of  all  NT 
writers  about  the  Son  of  <iod,  and  the  infinite  milf 
which  separates  their  teaching  from  atl  otiier  earlier 
or  contemporary  teaching,  leave  no  room  fur  »ub- 
fitantial  cuntrihtitions  from  sources  external  tu 
Israel.  Contemporary  Greek  or  Oriental  thought 
does  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate  the  teaching  of 
NT  ab«iut  the  Son  of  Goil. 

iv.  Thu  t«-'aeliiuL:  adduced  and  expounded  above 
invoIveH  a  new  and  definite  concent  ion  of  God.  For 
the  assertions  of  Christ  in  tho  NT  are  cquivaliait 
to  a  claim  to  share  with  tbe  Father  the  inlinito 
attributes  of  deity  ;  and  the  oontraiit  between  Hitn 
who  was  with  Goil  in  tho  beginning  and  the 
universe  which  sprang  into  being  by  His  accncy, 
suggests  irresistibly  that,  whereas  even  the  bright 
ones  of  heav«n  Wgan  to  he,  He  exists,  as  a  person 
dwtinct  from  the  Father,  from  eternity. 

Faint  indications  in  the  OT  of  a  plurality  of 

E'rsons  in  the  Godlifad  have  been  pointed  out. 
ut  they  are  dim  and  uncertain.  The  definite  and 
complex  and  yet  harmonious  conception  of  God, 
which  undcrlifs  tho  teaching  about  Clirist  of  the 
various  writers  of  NT,  h  altogether  diirerent 
from  every  ooneeptioa  of  God  set  forth  In  the 
entire  literature  of  tho  world,  cxccut  mi  far  as 
latvr  literature  has  been  moulded  by  Christian 
teaching.  It  is  a  nmtter  of  simjde  historical  fact 
that  the  NT  embodieti  a  oom]dete  revolution  in 
mtn's  thought  about  God. 

This  new  and  complex  metaphysical  conception 
of  God  has  survived  to  our  day,  and  has  been  m  all 
aces  the  deep  connction  of  an  immense  niajoritv 
oi  tho  followers  of  Christ,  and  esp.  of  nearly  all 
those  who  have  done  most  to  spread  His  name  and 
influence.  We  hear  much  about  theological 
difierencea  between  contending  Churches  and 
schools  of  Chriatian  thought.  Par  more  wonder- 
ful than  theite  diU'ercnces  is  the  agreement  of  the 
mass  of  the  sen'anta  of  Christ  about  tho  dignity 
of  their  Master,  and  about  His  relation  to  God. 

Of  this  agreement,  the  various  Creels  and 
Confessions  of  the  various  Churches  are  deuitiivo 

Kroof.     Tho  so-called  Nicene  Creed  is  accepted  by 
0th  Greek  and  Koman  Churches,  and  even  by  the 


Armenian  Church,  which  rejccteil  the  subsequent 
Dctinition  of  Chalcedon.  Kvon  this  wide  agree- 
ment is  not  the  whole.  Wliilo  rejecting  much  of 
tho  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Kerne,  the  German 
and  Swiss  and  Kng.  ltc>fot-meru  clung  U'nat-iuu.'ily 
to  the  doctrine  of  tho  Son  of  God  enilxKlied  in  the 
Ninene  Creed.  It  is  to-<lay  the  deep  conviction  of 
both  Auglluans  and  Nunconfunuiiits  in  England 
and  of  the  various  Churches  in  .\merica.  In  other 
words,  the  remarkable  agreement  of  the  various 
writers  of  NT  about  the  dignity  of  Chrint  Huds  n 
complete  counterpart  in  the  wonderful  agrevmenl 
of  an  immense  majority  of  His  followers  in  ail 
ti^Ci  and  nalion-i. 

V.  Of  thyse  w&U-atlested  historical  facts,  only 
three  explanationii  nri;  posHthle. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Christ  was  Himself  in 
error.  If  so,  the  greatest  religioiLs  teacher  the 
world  ever  knew,  the  author  of  a  religious  impulse 
which  has  changed  and  nusod  human  thought  and 
life,  was  in  deep  error  touching  the  nature  of  God 
anil  liiurhing  Mis  own  rntatiiui  t^)  liod  :  and  Hih 
error  has  been  sliare<i  liy  nearly  all  those  who  have 
done  most  for  the  relicious  life  of  men.  If  this  be 
TO.  the  Light  of  the  World  wa*..  and  thev  to  whom 
He  has  been  the  Light  of  Life  are,  in  deep  dark- 
neas.  So  absurd  a  aaggostion  is  not  wortiiy  of  a 
moment's  consideration. 

Thu  oaly  remaining  alternative  is  cither  that 
Christ  is  in  verv  truth  what  tho  various  writers  of 
NT  represent  Him  im  claiming  to  be,  and  iKsing, 
or  that  His  immediate  followerx,  tho^u  M-ho  gained 
for  Him  the  homage  of  suc<-L^e<lin;;  ages,  and 
through  whom  He  become  tho  Saviour  of  the 
world,  misunderstood  nJtogether  the  teaching  of 
thi;ir  Ma.tter  about  Himself  and  about  God,  and 
nirult!  for  Him,  and  rcpruH^nttxl  Htm  ns  making 
fur  HiniHi'If,  claims  whioli  He  would  have  rejected 
with  horror  as  bla^phemou-o.  This  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  believt^  that  the  various  and  ver>' 
dinerent  writers  of  NT,  iuclading  a  friend  anil 
colleoguo  of  lla-  murderers  of  Christ,  fell  iiitu  tlie 
same  error,  and  adopted  the  same  complicated 
metaphysical  conception  of  Gud  therein  involved. 
Nay,  more.  It  ruiiuires  us  to  belii^vu  that  this 
error  survived  the  theological  conflicts  of  later 
days,  and  is  now  tlic  deep  and  cherished,  hut  mis- 
taken, conviction  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  done 
most  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Ciiristianity.  This  is  the  easiest  nlt<;mative 
opi^n  to  thosQ  who  reject  the  harmonious  teaehlng 
oF  the  NT  alwiit  Chri.st  and  the  liifttoric  faith  oi 
Uie  Church  of  Christ. 

ri.  One  more  difficulty  remains.  Not  a  few  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men  who  pay  homage  to  Christ 
as  the  greatest  of  men  refuse  to  accept  as  correct 
the  iMjrtroifc  of  Him  given  in  NT.  If  this  [mrtroit 
be  incorrect,  these  men  have  detected  an  nneient 
and  serioua  error,  and  have  restored  to  the  eiviliaod 
world  the  true  conception  of  God,  We  expect  to 
Ree  in  tlipm  as  a  fmit  of  their  important  discovery 
BoniB  mural  and  spiritual  mipmority  to  those  who 
ore  still  held  fast  by  the  great  delusion.  We  look 
in  vain.  They  who  deny  the  di\-inity  of  Christ 
havR  done  very  little  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  to  rescue  the  perishing  at  home,  ur  to  help 
forward  the  spiritual  life  of  men. 

On  thu  other  hand,  if  the  confident  belief  of  the 
apoatles  and  of  the  mass  of  ChriBtians  in  all  ages 
be  correct,  the  facta  of  modern  Christendom  are 
explained.  If  Ch^i^t  be  tho  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  Hia  birth  waa  by  far  tlia  greatest  event  in  the 
historji-  of  our  race,  and  Him-^eU  infinitely  greater 
than  thfe)  greatest  of  men.  AVe  wonder  nut  that 
His  advent  was  a  new  era  in  human  thought  and 
in  luRtory,  and  that  the  Christian  natinmi  enjoy 
to-tlay  a  pop<it  ion  of  unique  snperinrity  to  all  othera. 

The  precise  relation  of  tho  Son  to  the  Father 
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belongs  to  ilw  domain  of  vyatematic  doctrinal 
thwAixy.  Tiie  various  yet  linrmonious  teftching 
of  NT  implies  thafc  the  Son  in,  in  a  real  and 
fjiloriouB  M*n«e,  eqoni  to,  yet  pervmally  diatinnit 
I'rom,  8ubordinat«  to,  ajid  one  witli,  tlie  Father. 
Hut  tliia  mysterious  subject  lies  beyond  the  ficope 
of  thia  article. 

It  h&s  been  euflicioDt  for  our  purpose  to  aliow 
t!iat  the  various  and  very  diiFerent  writers  of  KV 
L'ive  one  haniumii>UH  uceouut  of  the  ditifnity  of 
ChriKt  and  uf  Hii«  relation  to  God.  ihat  tliis  oon- 
ception  has  bf^n  in  all  a^Hs  t.lie  dHpp  vunviution  of 
the  muss  of  Uis  followert!,  and  that  this  remarkable 
unoniniilv,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  explaincxl 
only  by  llic  truth  of  the  uonviijciou  60  widf^pread 
and  so  liriu. 

Tliis  important  result  of  our  examination  of 
documentary  evidence  receives  wonderful  con- 
tinuation from  the  direct  inward  moral  and 
spiritual  cffocta  of  the  dtw-trino  expounded  above. 
In  all  ages  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  tiod,  divine  yet 
bumau.  haA  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  land 
of  excellence,  an  encouragement  in  couHict^'a  joy 
in  sorrow,  and  the  Light  of  Life  under  the  shadow 
of  deatJi.  The  moral  helpfuLnctis  of  thia  vuton  is 
a  Bore  witness  that  the  vii^ion  itself  is  on  appre- 
hension of  uhjcctive  reality.  J.  Aqar  1!ekt. 

CHRONICLES,  I.  and  II.— Position  in  Canon.— 
The  name  VhonkUa  Is  given,  in  the  Engli»li  Bible, 
to  tw»»  bouks  written  in  historical  form,  which 
immediately  follow  1  and  2  KingH.  In  the  LXX 
their  position  is  the  tamo.  This  arrangement  is 
<lueto»iinttantyof  contcnt-8.  Hub.  MSS  place  them, 
OS  one  book,  in  the  third  diviainn  of  OT,  Ktth^hhim 
io'5V\;),  the  Writingx  [Uaijiugra^iha],  cither  at  the 
tmdnning  (so  in  the  Massoretic  lists  and  in  Spanish 
MSS)  or  at  the  end  (so  in  the  Talmud,  liriba 
bathra  tvth-15,  UBually  in  Gonnan  MSS,  and  from 
these  in  printed  Heb.  Bibles],  raruly  in  some  othi^r 
position  (c.fj.  third,  after  Tin  and  E/r,  Kennicntt 
aO  ;  it  i«  not  probable  that  Jernine  ( Prot.  Galcnt. ) 
had  MSS  anthority  for  placing  it  third  from  the 
end,  followed  by  Ezr  and  EstJ.  Its  poMtion, 
whether  pretixed  or  atlixed  to  tbo  otJier  Ilaf^io- 
(rraplin,  in  protmbly  due  to  the  late  date  at  wbioli 
canonical  authority  was  ascribed  to  it.  Exactly 
when  this  occurred  we  cannot  say.  The  historian 
Enpolenius  (c.  B.C.  150)  «K'em«  to  liave  knoM-n,  not 
merely  the  Hob.  tcxl^  but  the  LXX  translation 
of  Q,\\',  oo  that  it  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  in 
the  Canon  not  much  after  U.C.  2U0,  nt  latest  (Euscb. 
Prtrp.  Evrtitg.  ix.  33,  34.  cf.  li  Ch  'J^"  ;  Frcudenthal, 
/i/M.  PolyltUtor,  lu8,  119,  cited  by  Scblirer,  UJP 
II.  iii.  pp.  162,  2CH}. 

Ukii  v.— It  is  evident  that  the  two  Books  of  Ch 
are  really  one.  The  narnitive  is  continuous,  and 
the  division  due  only  to  convenience,  like  the 
modem  division  of  a  iJook  into  volumes.  Like  the 
lUvision  of  S  and.  K,  it  was  made  in  Alexandria 
prior  to  our  oldest  MSS  of  LXX,  passed  through 
the  LXX  into  the  Vulg.  and  the  tnodem  versions, 
including  the  Eng.,  apiHtared  in  Hcb.  in  the  printed 
text  of  the  Bomlwrg  Bible  (1521),  and  is  no«' 
customary  in  printed  Heb.  Kihlr-H.  The  Ilook.'*  ui 
Ezr  and  Nch  form  a  continuation  of  the  »ame 
Work,  by  the  same  band,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety be  entitled  3  Chionlcleft,  or  included  under 
the  one  name  of  Chronicles  (see  Ezka  anb 
Nrhoiiaii}. 

Name.— The  name  of  Chroniclca  in  Hebrew  la 
DibhiH  nayyiimtm  (c-o;"  --i;-!),  a  pbraae  oucurring 
freqaently  in  K  and  Ch  with  the  meaning  annafjr, 
or  records  of  such  and  audi  n  king  (lit.  the  acts  of 
the  day*  of.  etc).  The  LXX  (followed  by  the 
Vulg.)  adopted  the  name  T&  I]apa^c(X' Altera,  of 
doubtful  meaning ;  the  usual  interprctaciDn  is  of 
things  pojued  over,  by  Sam.  and  Kings,  but  this 


does  not  explain  the  present  tense  of  the  participle. 
The  Eng.  name  CKmnidM  is  a  fairly  good  trans- 
lation of  the  Ueb.  name.  It  can  be  traced  back  to 
Jerome  {Prologue  GaU^t.  ;  introduction  prefixed 
to  his  trans,  of  S  and  K) :  'Septimus  jlibor]  Dabre 
Ajamim  (D'D'.i  n^-i),  id  est  verba  dierum,  quod 
Ei;j^iUcantiQs  XpoviK^if  toiiuB  divinu'  bi<itorie  PCS' 
euiuusappeliare.  t^uiliber  ajiud  uos  HapaXtiTOfUPVP 
primtiii  et  Mtcundus  inscribtiur'  (Mtgne,  JIieroH.f 
ud.  Valluri«i,  ix.  o5i). 

Cdntents.— The  period  embraced  in  Ch  extends 
from  Adam  to  the  Restomtion  of  the  Jews  nnder 
CjTua, 

(If  1  Cli  1-9  contain  chielly  poncalogics  (l«gin- 
ning  'Adam,  Seth,  Enosh'),  coming  down  throucb 
Noah's  sons,  and  ttiL-n  pnrlii:ular1y  through  lliu 
line  of  Shem  to  Esau  and  Iwraul  and  their  sons, 
with  tlieir  deecendants.  The  last  twelve  vv.  of 
ch.  1  contain  u  list  of  Bdomitiah  kings  and  chiefs. 
In  the  viirione  genealogies  nmnj'  problems  arise, 
duu  in  part  to  defective  text,  in  part  to  lack  of 
completeness  in  the  tables,  in  jtart  to  a  confusion 
between  names  of  pcr«>na  and  names  of  places  and 
peoples.  Brief  narratives,  from  various  periods, 
are  iDtorsporMd  among  tlie  genealogies  {e.g.  2^ 
4^  10.  JIMS  flS.  10.  u-a.  a.  my  xhe  last  genealogy  in  this 
collection,  9""**  (re[>eated,  with  Homi»  dillerences, 
from  S^''"],  maketi  a  kind  of  transition  to  the 
following  section. 

(2)  a.  1  Ch  l">-29  are  concerned  with  David's 
reign,  the  introduction  being  the  last  battle  and 
the  death  of  Saul  (cli.  10),  and  the  conclusion  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (23'  28"'-  2&^-).  b.  2  Ch  1-!1 
are  devoted  to  Solomon's  reign,  r.  2  Ch  10-38 
contain  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  -Indnh  down 
to  the  fall  of  .lerus.,  with  the  diviKJon  of  the 
kingdoms  as  preface,  and  the  Kestoratton-odict  of 
Cyrus  as  am^endix,  or,  more  exactly,  as  intro- 
duction to  tne  hibtory  of  the  BeKturatiun  and  the 
early  Jewish  community  given  in  Exr-Xeh.  (On 
the  parallels,  see  below.) 

Stvle. — The  "tyle  of  Ch  is  strongly  marked. 
The  genoalogica]  usta,  the  religions  intercstt«,  and 
the  eaifyinff  tendency  of  the  author  (&ce  below)  of 
tbemaelvM  impart  a  certain  tone  to  it;  thus  there 
18  often  comparative  brevity  and  lack  of  preiusiun 
in  describing  external  aiVairs, — even  audi  important 
ones  as  the  temple-building,  Sennaclierib's  invasion, 
and  the  fall  of  Jurus., — while  pedigrees,  speeches, 
and  matieiv  relating  to  ritual  arc  given  at  length. 
Other  essential  features  of  it  are  a  peculiar  vocabn- 
lary,  peettlinr  ayntaotical  habits,  and  noteworthy 
idiosyncrasiea  in  tdiiaseoltwy  (see  osp.  Driver,  LOi! 
5ir2ff..  and  C.  C.  Torrey,  Exra-NehemUih). 

The  following  words  and  phraswi  o«!cur  (in  Heb.) 
only  in  Ch  [incl.  Ezr-Neh),  and  in  writings  certainly 
Htill  later  {Est,  Dn,  Ec,  Ps-title-s)  *  :— 

1.  Vjic  hoicbeit,  but.  T  2Ch  I*  Iff*  33",  Ezr  10"; 
also  Dn  10'- »'. 

2.  n-;)M/c«er.t2Ch30'«.Neh2»'"-»6»-"*;  also 
F-st  9=*- ». 

3.  n*^^  ptirpU,  T  2  Ch  S'  (Hcb.  v.«),  cf.  Anun. 
"fin*'  t)n  6'' '*■  ■■*; — the  more  common  Heb.  \~fyt  is 
most  frequently  late,  and  occurs  in  2  Ch  2"  3'*. 

4.  n^»T(i  lands,  as  a  designation  of  the  territory 
of  Israel,  T  2  Ch  15' ;  thia  territory  is  certainly 
inclnded  (if  not  aolcly  designated)  in  Ezr  3*  (text 
dub.)  9^  »•  ",  Noh  ItR  (Ueb.  v.») ;  even  ^v^T-  "^Tl* 

1  Ch  13' J  nTin*  n*iq|t  2  Ch  n=»;  SrST  "?^  V*!  n^rjijj-S; 

2  Ch  34**.  (The  pi.  form  nis-*  is  chiefly  late  in  " 
senses.) 

5.  n^,  p  btfKms,  t  I  Ch  43»  15"  (but  emend  after 
2  S  6»*),  2  Ch  2>*  (Heb.  v.'»)  3>*  ft" :  also  Est  I" ;  it 
oecun  abo  MT  Ezk  27^"  but  del.  G  Cornill. 

*  In  this  aru  lh«  ^fn  |  inillnit«s  tbmt  all  tbe  pUMces  m 
dtc<J  in  wLtcb  a  poxtiiniUr  word  or  phnwo  oocun.  (3*0r. 
vcnion  ol  LXX.  llL*Luoisn's  neeadoa.  B*Srr.  vcnioa 
(PeahllU).    P-VulcBte. 


all 
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6.  nja  rpoil,  t  2  Ch  14"  25"  28",  Ezr  9\  Neli  4* 
(Heb.  3»f :  also  Dii  li'*^ ».  Est  9"^  '*• ". 

7.  I'W  akilUd,  akilttd  {in),  \  I  Ch  ia»  25'-  •  27". 
2  Ch  34"  (other  kindred  meaningH  are  chiefly  ]at«). 

8.  rr'YX^fnrtrcJiJtfS,  ]  2  1  "h  17'" '27*. 

9.  c-imc/wjcn.  t  1  Ch  7*  9"  16*';  nVv<?  W.,  T  Nch 
«». 

10.  O'itern  rfmcAnKP,  T  Err  2*=Neh  7".  Neh 
7»-"(Heb.7*-"-"):  q-i=^^.  T  I  Ch  29\  Ew8". 

11.  i^  midrash.  T  2  Ch  13-^  24". 

12.  TpjAow?  riChl3";  also  ]>a  10"  (cf.  Aram.). 

13.  nii'S  "jVi  pmiss  J*,  of  technical  Levitical 
fnnction,  T  1  Ch  10*-"  23»-*'  2.V,  2  Ch  B"- »  20"  29** 
90".  cf.  1  Ch  29".  2  Ch  20^'.  Eur  3"»!  ^n-  h^ 
t  Ezr  3",  .\eh  5"  :  h^  abs.,  T  1  Ch  23»,  2  Ch  7»  8'* 
23«29»3P.  Neh  12^. 

14.  nj]  Hiph.  reject.  T  1  Ch  28».  2  Ch  11"  29". 

15.  fP]  PM/«*!  out,  appear,  of  lcpro»y,  |  2  Cli  2fl'^. 

16.  n^-i;?P  bindir3,joinU,  f  1  Oh  2-2*,  2  Cii  34". 

17.  pjij  Hithp.  en.  •w^=wi/A5Miifi,  t  2  Ch  IS'*: 
aq.  Dv^hoia  atrovgly  with,  1  Ch  11'*  2  Ch  16";  also 
Dn  1(F. 

18.  fTai7=roya!;wirer.  t2Chl2i26":aUoDiilR 

19.  iTinJoi/,  T  I  Ch  16'-".  Nch  8". 

20.  t»>r)  iii  tick,  t  2  Ch  1«"  (uauBlly  r^al. 

21.  C':^q5  sufferijujM,  t  2  Ch  24*  (n'rqj,  ntr^-nui, 
oooure  T  Pr  18",  2  Ch  21"). 

22.  n^fSn?  r/iL*uton,  eoumi  (of  Levitical  and  priestly 
onranization),  t  1  Ch  23"  24»  2ISh^'-^  27'- *•»■«••■*■  *■ 
B.ftT.  8.1.10. 11.13.  ii.it.  »  ^\.iUi\  o  Q)y  Qngti.li  23' 
31L  a. ».  M.  n  35*.  lo^  Neh  U"*. 

23.  r>;o=«P«m*  cfe«(ij  (of  men),  |  2  Ch  32"  35", 
Noh  13". 

24.  »:p  knMcif,dffn.  t  2  Ch  lio-n-";  also  Dn  !*•' 
and  (=:mi)u/,  thought),  Ec  10™. 

25.  era  tv  =  day  bu  day  (for  ottrllor  a"!'  D\*),  t  2  Ch 
80".  Ezr  3',  Neh  8>' ;  oVa  o-i-^  2  Ch  24" :  oS'3  t^-nj,-V 
I  Ch  !•?*  ;  Dvy  cV  -013  2  Ch  8'» ;  c^'?  d'  rfVb  Ezr  3*. 

26.  t-Tn.T  &e  fteneaioqiiiallt/  enrolled,  t  1  Ch  4" 
5Ui.iT7s.if.».«9i.»  2  Ch  12'*  ai'"- "■'»■'*,  Ezr  *2«- 
Noh7",  Ezr8'-<,  Neli  7'. 

27.  rr:  Hint,  tMc  (A«  ri^/i/  A«n-J,  T  I  Ch  12". 

29.  "fy^^btmantkd,  T  I  Ch  15"  (cf.  prob.Aram. 
K^j  mantle). 

28.  ^^^  footstool,  t  2  Ch  ft"  (of.  NH,  Anun.). 

30.  cw,  "W  Qversee,  direct;  overster,  dirKtor, 
t  1  Ch  15"  23^,  2  Ch  2»- «  ( Ueb.  w.«- "),  34"- ",  Ezr 
3»-»j  ftleo  in  titlea  of  Psa  4.  5.  0.  8.  9.  11.12.  13.  U. 
18.  19.  IW.  21.  22.  31.  3fl.  39.  40.  4t.  42.  44.  45.  46. 
47.  49.  fil.  52.  fi3.  M.  55.  56.  57.  63.  59.  CO.  CI.  62. 
W.  B5.  CO.  67.  63.  6ft.  70.  75.  76.  77.  80.  81.  84.  86. 
88.  109.  139.  140 ;  also  in  title  Hab  3". 

31.  7i;  \i)i  ~  aubmit,  yiitd  to,  1  2Ch30»;  nrjBTlIP)*' 
id.,  1  Ch  29^;  kV-t^  o^  ioj-ou'c  their  phdm  that 
iiwy  xcouid  semi  cmfiV,  Ezr  10* ;  ^  i^  jfij  Mt  the  heart 
to  (do)  a  thing,  etc.,  t  1  Ch  22".  2  Ch  11",  Dn  10". 

32.  t;1''"i  =  appoint,  instUuie,  establish  [priests, 
I.«vitea,  prophet*, etc.),  T  1  Ch  (i«  (Mob.  v.")  I5'«-^' 
17".  2  (;h  8'*0"  11'"-°  19»-"  2u^'  25"  30-'  31»  33*  35', 
Ezr  3».   Neh  6'  7*  12"   13*»   (cf.   lO") ;   also  Dn 

IJll.  11,  u 

33.  (did;-,  tto;*,  -np}  Viov^  ^5B  stand  on  hit  stand- 
ing, i.e.  in  his  place,  etc.,  T  2  Ch  30"  34"  35'".  Neh 
13>' ;  alBo  Dn  8"  10^' ;  with  wp  for  isy  Nub  9' ; 
without  vh.  Neh  8'. 

34.  n^5>=«FC«Erf.n^/y.  T  1  Ch  U>  22*  23"  29^  » 
2Ch  1'  16"  17"  20^"  25^^34*. 


S5.  rji  Ttv  control  ( =  possess) power,  be  able,  |  an, 
)  inf.  1  Ch  20",  2  Ch  2«  (Hob.  v."*) ;  ttq.  V  siibst.  2  Ch 
22» ;  aba.  2  Ch  IS^** ;  aleo  aba.  Dn   10*- "  and  (nxv 


jVwp  oti)  11':  -9'^  rdoae= have potcer,  be  able,  f  2Cli 
14",  Bq.  h  inf.  ao*'. 

36.  o-?bD  cymAo/*.  1 1  Ch  13"  16'«-  '•■  >»  16»- "  25^- «. 
2  Ch  5'"-"  29".  Ezr  3».  Neli  12". 

S7.  TCX  he-fjoat,  T  2  Ch  2ff",  Ear  8"" ;  alw)  Dn  8'  •■ 
"■"^tAram.  •>^>). 


38.  IP,  "i^  of  priusta  and  Levir-e« :  —  a';nE^  '-^p 
t  2  Ch  36",  Exr  »"-*(+  n;?])  10» ;  a-^^rr^  T  1  Ch 
15=",  >t  ">7  v.",  2  Ch  So"  ;  cf.  t?  of  chief  rausidan, 
I  Ch  15"  (also  crrfgn  'ipi  fhp-»-ti?  24»,  aud  ^^p  np  la 
43«). 

39.  T.^tf?,  o-nNf?,  and  (Ezr  2«^Neh  7'^)  nVr*'?, 
«n^cr(«),  t  1  Ch  fi"  (Hfb.  v.")  9«+ll  t.  Ch  ;  Ezr 
2*i-«-"  =  Keh  7**-"",  Ezr  V  10*.  Neh  7>  +  12  t, 
Neh. 

40.  «^1^a/a*<M/(ir.|  lCh29»(cf.BV,TE9tl",Ca6>»). 

41.  D*Ta_W  portcrg,  gate-men,  of  temple,  etc.,  a 
sacred  function,  r  I  (^h  0"+  19  t.  Ch  ;  Ezr  2*^-«  = 
Neh  7*^  ",  Ezr  7'  lO'*.  Neh  7'  +  7  U  Neh.    (Iho  word 

■  TW?,  aee 
:ity  and  a 


'■■-J"*    I  ,    iJil     (        »\/      ,    ^11:11     (      T  I    V.    itvti.        \IUU1 

occurs  elaewliero  only  2  S  IS"* — but  rd.  TifT?, 
Drit'er— aud  2  K  7'*'-  '^  of  port«r  of  a  city  ai 


palace.} 


The  following  ©xilio  and  post^ixilie  words  and 
pbra.'iws  arc,  in  the  mcnninpa  given,  characteristic 
uf  Chrooiclca,  althongh  not  cxchiRively  so;— 

1.  rmii  poa»estion,  1  Ch  7»  0",  2  CIi  11"  31',  Neh 
11' ;  also  Ezk44'*''+14t.  Ezr,  Ps  2*»  Gn  l7"  +  43t. 
Gn,  Lv,  Nn,  Dt.  J08  (all  P). 

2.  V.I  Miph.  I  2  Ch  20'" ;  alao  Is  53*.  Ps  S8«.  and 
{in  different  senoee)  Ezk  37",  La  3".  Est  2'. 

3.  p^Ja  commtmland,  1  Ch  5'*6«(Hcb.  v.«)+40t. 

1  Ch  6,  13\  2  Ch  11"  31"" :  also  Ezk  45-  48»- "  and 
Nu  35«-  »■*■»■'.  Job  14>  2l>  +  55  (or  59.  if  vv."- »  belong 
to  MT)  t.  Joa  21  (all  P). 

4.  D^^  footstool,  f  I  Ch  28^i  also  la  66S  La  2', 
P8  99*  110'  13?. 

5.  O7I)  m-vi  holy  aHomment,  t  1  Ch  16'*=P«96', 

2  Ch  20"  ;  also  Ps  W  (post-exil.  T|. 

0.  po.;=,,rca<  number.  \  1  Cii  29i«,  2  Ch  11»  31"  ; 
also  Jcr  49"  {v.  also  infr.). 

7.  ri  kind,  aort,  ]  2  Ch  10'*,  Pa  144". 

8.  pijj  refine,  Pu.  rr.finrd.  I  Ch  2K"  29' ;  also  Is  23*. 
Ps  12^ ;    PI.  rtfine,  Mai  3'  ;  Qal  vl.  Job  28'  36^. 

9.  %ip  Pi.  puryfy.  2  Ch  2«»i»  '* «  34'^«-».  Neh 
13»^  ■> :  al«o  Ezk  3i>",  Job  37-',  Mnl  3' ;  and  esp. 
tnakt  or  yrvnour^rt  clean,  coremoniallv,  Ezk  43'*, 
Lv  13"+15t.  P,  Noh  12»^;  mornllv,  Ezk  24'*  +  3t 
Ezk,  Lv  16*'  (P),  Mai  3',  Ps  SlS'Jcr  33";  Hithp. 
purify  oneself,  2  Ch  30^",  Kzr  6*.  Nch  12»  13^; 
also  Gn  35»  ( k"*}.  Nu  8'.  Jos  22",  cf.  Lv  14*-  '•«■"• " 
n.u.».se.».»Bi  (all  pj_  j^  qo".  ^7^  purifying, 
T  1  Ch  23",  2  Ch  m^,  Nch  12*»;  also  Ezk  44^  Lv 
12*-»13T-»14'-»-'o  15".  NuClall  P) ;  -rny^physie- 
ally  pure,  tlean,  1  Ch  28",  2  Ch  3<  9'^  13'' ;  also 
Zee  3»-",  .lob  2S'»,  Ezk  3*1^  Kx  25" +30  t.  Ex,  Lv 
(all  Per  H). 

10.  ij»o  overnrread,  overlay,  T  1  Ch  29*;  alao  Eik 
I3i»,  11.  IS.  14.  IS.  If  22:^1  Lv  14*^  **•  **. 

11.  irVy.  T-^s  =  according  to  the  (juidanes  ef^ 
1  Ch  25'-=-«^^«,  2  Ch  23'»"2U"  2ff-^  txx  3'*j  obo 
Jer  5"  33". 

12.  n^;  Hithp.  =,7ir«  thanks,  in  ritnal  worship, 
T  2  Ch  30"  \^conf>^M,  Ezr  W,  Neh  1" 9'^ '  ;  also  Lv 5» 
i(i^'26",  Na  5'  (all  P  or  U),  Dn  9*-*  {v.  alw  infr.). 

13.  MiV""  generations,  1  Ch  1»  6^  T*-*-"  8*  9^« 
20" ;  also  Rn  4",  Gn  5'  +28  t.  Gn,  Ex,  Nn  (all  P). 

14.  2ja  writing,  1  1  Ch  28"*.  2  Ch  2"  (Ueb.  r.») 
35*,  Eir  S!"=Neh  -«*,  Ezr  4' ;  also  Ezk  I3».  Dn  10», 
Est  I"  S^*- "  4"  8«-  •■  •  »  9-''. 

15.  Sj.7  fommit  n  trespoM.  1  Ch  2»  5"  10".  2  Cll 
12«  26"-  "*  28'*  °  29"  :ni'  .%'*,  Ezr  HP- '».  Neh  I"  13"  j 
also  Ezk  14"  +  6  t.  Ezk,  Lv  S^^+ll  t  Lv,  Nu.  Dt. 
Joe  (oil  P).  Pr  IG" ;  Si-g  trespass,  I  Ch  9»  10".  2  Cli 
28"»29»  33"*  30",  Err  9*^*  1(/ ;  also  Ezk  I4"  +  5  t. 
Ezk.  Lv  5"+  11  t  Lv.  Nu.  Jos  [all  P),  Dn  \P,  Job 
21**  (cap.  frequent  as  cogn.  ace.  with  717). 

1ft.  D^^!  irw  coll.  =peraons,  \  1  Ch  5" ;  also  Ezk 
27".  Nn3l»-*"*MP)J  inGn9»(P)c^?7e»w=/i/c  of 
inan. 

17.  ac)  Nlph.  6«  expressed  by  name,  T  I  Ch  12^ 
(Baer")  16*^  2  Ch  28»  31'",  Ezr  8» :  also  Nn  1"  (P). 

18.  -i7'J  =  rt.ie  (for  earlier  Dp,  1  Ch  2*1*  21'.  Err  2*» 
=Neli7",  Neli8»;  alao  Un  ff^.*"  10"  IP*-*--- "■ 
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•htLu  12*.   Est  4",  cf.   transition  to  thia  lUAge 
Ezk  2'  37"* 

19.  s-sxp  'wtst,  t  t  Ch  7"  12"  2tf*- »••»•,  2  Ch  32» 
93^* ;  nlao  U  43»  oS**,  Dn  8*.  Pb  75'  (Heb.  v/J  103" 
I07». 

20.  hji  m.T  iM  ^^  f^<  /«!*"■  of  J"  came  upon,  f  2  Ch 
14»  {Heb.  v.»)  17"  10'  20»  (S'iiSg  155;  cf.  [Pi  -t."^* 
•^  lirmif  I  Ch  U") ;  elsewhere  -^y  "•  noo  ^W  1  S  1 1\ 
Jub  13'\  an>l  m)  of  fear  of  men,  or  OJiileliniMl  fcnr, 
Ex  W*,  E»t8"9»-'. 

21.  Sjp  rffw.w,  T  1  Ch  IS"*  21",  2  Ch  29"- «  Ear 
8»,  Pr  19»,  Job  2'*".  Esii*  &^^;  Vji?n=6e  »« 
/«m<  (i/"(cf.  Aram.  '^JS)  Ex  2G>  36"  (I'). 

22.  ni3K  "PUT  vf  hc-iiis  of  famiiiet,  T  1  Ch  7" 
8a.i«.ii.»gt.n.M  jyU  23^*  24<:ai  .2»}:ii.i«.ii  271^2  Ch 

P  lfl«  23»  2fi",  Kzr  1»  2«»  3'»  4*-'  8>  KV«,  Xeli  7"^" 
8"  I2'«- •>■»»:  also  Ex  6",  Nu  31'*  32»  36'-',  Jos  U» 

lfi«2l'Mftll  ^)- 

23.  (TT]  Hiph.  display  witkedntM,  do  wickedlv, 
T  2  Ch  20*  L*-/.  Neh  tP* ;  abo  Jub  34",  Pii  106«.  Du  9* 
1I«  12'^ 

24.  nVjf  ui!a;»m.  t  2  Cii  23"  32».  Nob  4"'*  (Heb. 
vT."-");  alHO  Job  SS'"  3«",  JL  2*.  cf.  id.^shvot, 
tproui,  Ca  4". 

23.  '?V7V  Atfor  me  (in  bennning  a  speech  1,  T  1  Ch 
SSI,  2  Ch  13*  13=>  dU>*  28"  20* ;  also  Gn  23"  [hear  us), 
TT.*  "-••■«  (all  P). 

The  foUou'iDg  occur  occaRlonalty  in  pre-exilic 
literature,  but  ar«  especially  cliftrRvteristic  of 
Chronicled: — 

1.  i;>f~promise  or  command  an.  jnf.  2  S  24", 
2  K  8^^  bat  esp.  1  Ch  21"  27»,  2  Ch  l"  U»2r 
29tt.  n.  >«  31*.  u  3;^^  jjeh  fi"  :  iUfo  Dn,  Mst.  etc. 

fi.  n}iftimmtitt,  terojiff-Joimi,  Am  8^*  (in  concrete 
•ciweK  but  esp.  1  Ch  21».  2  CU  24"  28»-  '"^  »»■ "  32«, 
Ezr  9"- '-  "■ »  io»- » :  also  Ps  (JS".  Lv  4«  6"  (P),  also 
(in  another  8eii«)  Lv6«(Pj,  2-2'«(H). 

3.  c*rVn,r»A*tf«o/'Gorf,  1  Ch  9"  '*••*+ (52  times 
in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neb) ;  of  soni-tuary  at  Shiloh,  Je  18". 

4.  ■Vii=trvop,  of  divwions  of  army,  Mic  4" 
(doubtfnl  (iate).  but  cap.  I  Ch  7*.  2  Ch  2&»-  »■  "  26", 
cf.  Job  29^  (of  a  inarawling  band  it  is  both  early 
and  late). 

6.  njmj  tirentn4$s,  2  S  7"="=1  Ch  17*"-",  1  Ch 
»i» ;  also  Pa  71="  146  *• ".  Est  1*  G»  IC. 

6.  ni.T  1*71  teek  J"  in  prayer  and  worship.  Am  6*- ', 
Ho*  10",  Is  9"etfl..  but  esp.  1  Ch  28^  2  Ch  12" 
14*-'(Heb.  vv.»-«)I6a^ "  10"22"26»  Pa  10fl*=l  Ch  IB" : 
c-ijSff(ojrh'^2Ch  19»26*30'*;  ma-^j  irr  1  Ch  22«  2  Ch 
I5»  W,  Ezr  6"  :  o-hSkV  't  2  Ch  17*  31«  34»,  Ezr  i\ 

7.  fB.j=mvltitude.  Jg  4',  1  S  14"  etc. ;  but  altto 

2    Ch     13*    14"    20*- "■"■**    S5!»  ■    >l«n    V.rV      T>n    (» 
also  fU/ir.  ]. 


32*;  also  Exk,   Dn   [v. 


8.  1)11 = U  enrage*!,  }  2  Ch  28'»-  '• ;  ^I'l  ni^ff.  T  2  Ch 
I6»  ^:  also  (Docl.)  U  30*.  Mic  7^  Pr  19^,  and 
iraging  of  eea)  Jon  t". 

9.  230  /ociMf,  grasshopper,  Nu  13"  (J£),  but  esp. 
2  Ch  7»,  Lr  11«(P),  Is  40».  Ec  12». 

10.  1^  ealendar  month,  merely  numbered  (not 
named).  I  K  ie«-»  Jer  1'  etc.,  esp.  1  Ch  12" 
j37a.a*.».T.«.».io.ii.iiiii*.«   2Ch2"  +  12t.  2Ch,  Ezr 

»i+10  t.  Ezr.  Xeh  7^  8>->*  Ezk  24'  32',  Lv  16* + 
oft.  P,  Hag  1  J- »,  Zen  1 '  T*- »,  E»t  :*"  etc 

11.  .ijn^s«r.  Am  7»  Mic  31  etc.,  2  S  34»=1  Ch 
21*  and  esp.  1  Ch  25»  2»»,  2  Ch  9=*  12"  19"  29*" 

12.  piij  Hithp.  =  dr/r«;fi^£A«n  fmrjirif,  1  8  SO*  ('nn^T 
mrra),  2  S  3'.  I  K  20",  but  e*i>.  2  Cli  1'  12"  13"  17' 
21*  23'  25"  27*.  15'  t=tni:«  courage),  Ezr  7»  {^gatn 
etien^nh):  »I«o  Dn  IC"  (id.);  =  put  forth  on^s 
Mtrength,  Gn  48',  Nu  13"  (both  JE),  Jg  20".  1  S  4'. 
2  S  W,  but  also  1  Ch  10".  2  Ch  3'»  (v.  also 
wpr.). 

13.  T]f  jcq  clarion,  na  sacred  instrument,  T  2  K 
12",  but  fe^p.  (for  use  by  priests  onlvl  I  CIi  13" 
151a M.n  iQ<«  2  Ch  S"-"**-"  13""  26*  2H«-n» 
Ezr  3»,  Neh  I2»-"  :  also  Pa  98*  and  Nn  lO**-*-* 


7.B.M0  3|fl  (all  pj.  ^ji^;.  j.|,  deiic.m.  Pi.  and  Hiph. 
Mund  a  rtarim,  T  I  Ch  15",  2  Ch  5"-"  7*  13'*  2y« 

14.  rn;  Hiph.=;Trfii>(),  of  ritual  worsliip,  2  S  22* 
=  Pel8^=:IVS*:  also  la  12*  23'.  but  esp.  Pa  (67  t.) 
wid  I  Ch  IG*. '.»■><■».«  23«'25"  29",  2  Ch  6"  7»« 
2\P*  3V,  Ezr  3".  Neh  iV  12**-«;  .-iTn^Manjt- 
ofcrinq.  Am  4«,  2  Ch  29«-"  33";  also  Pa,  Jer. 
and  P. 

15.  'JJ?;  adj.  rwA/ (hand),  I  K  6*  7",  2  K  11"; 
al»o  I  K  7='  =  2  Ch  S"  *'er^,  2  Ch  4"  23^  Eik  4« 
^«r^,  47'-=.  Ex29»  +  8  t  P. 

16.  r-s  Hiph.  *ct  up,  prtpare,  etc.  2  S  6",  I  K  2>* 
ete.,  but  esp.  I  Ch  14-  2S'.  2  Ch  12'  n"  +  3«  t.  Ch. 

17.  o;;  gytthcr,  ]  Is  28*-  (Hithp.),  but  also  1  Ch 
22=,  Neh  12** ;  also  Ezk  22^  3l>=".  Ps  33^  147',  Est 
4'«,  Eo  2*  *  3". 

18.  y^  Niph.  be  humbU,  humbled,  humbtc  onetulf, 
1  S  7",  I  K  21»  etc.,  but  eap.  1  Ch  &>*,  2  Ch  7" 
12*.  7. 1. 13  131I  soil  32«<  331*.  ifc  si  3"  34/r.  w  3QU  .  gipi,, 

humbie,  »ubdue,\  Jg  V*.  Dt  9*.  2  &  8'  =  1  Ch  18'. 
also  1  Ch  17'",  2  Ch  28" ;  also  la  25*.  Job  40",  Pa 
81"  107« 

19.  T  H'f9=coru€Cr<iie,  Jg  17*-".  1  K  13*».  but  also 
1  Ch  29",  2  Ch  IS"  16"  29«°;  also  Ezk  43^*  and  Ex 
2S"29»-«»-"32»,  Lv8»l6"21',  NuSMn"  P)- 

20.  013^7  kingdom,  reign,  Nn  21'  (JE),  1  8  20=^, 
I  K  2".  but  esp.  1  Ch  ll"+27  t.  Ch.,  Ezr  1'  *^*-* 
V  8',  Neh  9»  12=;  Est  l»  +  25  t.  Est,  l>n  1'+  15  t. 
Dn,  Ex  4",  5  t.  Ps.  3  t.  Jer. 

21.  3TJ  Hithp.  ofer  (oneself)  toUlingl^,  \  Jg  5*-» 
[in  n-ar),  buteHp.  (in  sacred  gifts  and  scrWces)  1  Ch 
29a.  0. ».  i.  M.  n.  17^  2  Ch  17".  Ezr  l«  2»  3',  Neh  1 1'. 

22.  117  Aefp,  of  divine  aaaistance,  I  S  7",  Gn  49» 
etc.,  but  esp.  Pa  and  1  Cli  12"  15*  2  Ch  14"" 
(Heb.  v.W)  18"  25«  26' 32^. 

StJ.  -rtapi  'XfV  ritJita  and  honour,  T  1  K  S"*,  but  cap. 
I  Ch  29'-'- »,  2  Ch  1**- "  17'  18'  33-^ ;  also  Pr  8"  8**, 

24.  aHS  abundantiv,  1  K  10"=2Ch  1"=9",  and 
eap.  1  Ch  4"  12**  22'-*-  *■  »■ »-  >*■ "  29''  ".  2  Ch  2"  (Ueb. 
v/)4i(tgi.i*liu  u"(Hcb.  v.")  15"  16*  17*  iii^^Hx^ 
aiiLw-n  271  2»»  30»- "^  **  31*  32»",  Kch  9^;  alao 
Zee  14'*. 

Tlierc  are  also  clasftos  of  pecDliarittes  in  Cb, 
many  of  them  syntactical :  e.g.  omitiijion  of  the 
relative ;  —3  for  the  relative ;  1st)  lOf  and  other 
sDclt  repetitions  with  %  in  a  distributlTc  senao; 
n'l'p;?)  and  other  temporal  inf.  phraaea  at  beginning 
of  sentence  [for  older  riVja  'n;].  otc.) ;  and  jiarticu- 
larly  the  use  of  prepositiona : — ^  c.  in/,  vith  cir- 
cumstantial force,  at  the  end  of  sentences,  as  1  Cb 
15"  etc. ;  7  f.  inf.  denotiufi  purpose,  etc. ;  ^  as  the 
acouaative  sign  after  a  verbal  suffix,  e.g.  I  Ch  5", 
and  without  a  preceding  »ul^  2  Ch  sis'*;  tit"  ^"jV 
\Di-a  T  1  Ch  16",  2  Ch  8'*  31"  ;  \>t':=teilhout,  eg.  1  Cli 
22*.  2Ch  14"j  a^^without  r  2  Ch  1.5»-»-';  Vi^  = 
xeholly,  namely,  e.g.  1  Ch  13'  oto. ;  ?  and  (oft.)  -Sj^, 
carrying  on  another  imiposition  ('JtS  =t'.  etc.),  or 
introducing  a  nominative  I  Ch  26-;*  28'- "  29* ;  the 
ourioofl  combination  ri?^,  in  ■ijiu'toi?^  f  1  Ch  15",  and 
'TO^  I  2  Ch  30* ;  the  ftequont  and  noteworthy  ^  in 
before  both  verbs  and  nouns,  e.a.  I  Ch  2m".  2  Ch  18" 
36" ;  ?  of  accompaniment,  without  a  verb,  1  Ch  16* 
etc.;  ?  before  miverbs,  e.g.  akrtj  2  Ch  29";  and 
others  [seo  esp.  Driver,  if^T  504-506). 

The  pectdiar  and  ofUm  anomalous  phraseology 
of  Ch,  which  is  api>.iront  in  every  cliapter,  may 
be  further  illuatrated  by  the  following  HiieciinDns 
chosen  almost  at  random  : — 

1  Ch  lo"  saTs  tliat  (Saul  died  .  .  .  )  becanse  he 

did  nut  obey  J''"a  command,  and  because  he  made 

inquiry  by  necromancy ;  in  Heb.  thus  :  yi^  '•  'Cl'^V 

:  p^-i-]^  3^k;  Sixr'S  cji  -^-^  Hi 

11"  speaks  of  heroes  whom  DaWd  had,  n'pfrn^j 

12"  [Boar,  EV  r.")  makes  David  aay,  •  I  will 
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beartily  join  with  you,' in  Heb.  thus:  oj'^s^  'T^V}*. 
"":;^  3?^.  lit.  '  I  will  liare  a  heart  toward  jrou  for 
imitcdness.' 

28'*  "w  fnij-Stt  E'330i  c'iritp  37;  □*;«-isn  -"i^nifn  n-;:?;, 
■'.«.  (refiDed  gold)  for  the  pattern  of  tlie  chariot, 
(viz.)  the  chenihim  [viz.  o\\  guld  (making  tliem, 
notice  ^)  to  B[jreading  out  and  covering  over  the 
ark.  etc 

28"  Vs^-i  '^n  "*  rjs  v^z  '?S)i,  the  whole  by  a  writmg 
fram  the  hand  of  J"  u{}on  me  hath  be  tauj^ht. 

29*  "ui  ''(«^?"'?SITi'^  ii^jf  V*!  o'pjfm  and  tiie  timea 
[i.e.  experiences)  wlitcli  have  posaeu  over  him  oud 
over  Israel,  etc. 

2  Ch  11==  ovj  f^cn  "jp^,  and  he  Bought  a  crowd  of 
wives(hutTd.  perh. '^  on) Mipn,  so  F.  Perlca.  And.il). 

IS'  (t*?^  •Tj'io  jrs  »l'j^  ft-jff  ■gSjt  1*^^  ^VW?  O'T]  c';;i 
I  rr]Vt,  and  lung  wiin  Innud  without  a  true  God, 
and  wiUiout  a  i>rie8t  as  teacher,  and  without 
a  law. 

16*  v^((  dVp  esjVny  p}i;ri:i^,  to  show  liimself  strong 
in  helping  those  whose  neart  is  perfect  toward 
him  (i^i;  omitted  before  casS). 

21*  (r*t*  o'c.7  rPO  'WfJ  Ttasi  C"p;o  0*57  'nn.  •"■«.  and  it 
came  to  paaa  after  Kome  days,  even  about  the  time 
of  tlie  out^^oinir  of  the  end  of  two  years. 

t»ATK. — (1 )  The  pecnliaritiea  of  laKguago  already 
noted  give  an  overwbulmingpreaaraption  in  favoar 
of  a  very  late  date  for  CU.  (2)  Speriiic  evidence 
appears— (a)  1  Ch  3^  where  Anani  is  named  accord* 
ing  to  MT  in  the  6lh  f;encration  a£ter  Zenibbabel, 
or  about  iJ.c.  S50;  (6,  followed  by  5K,  mokes 
Anani  the  Uth  from  Ztrrulibabul,  or  about  lt.a 
250-200);  probably  aJHO  {h)  the  oxprossioni  'king- 
dom of  PKniia,'  •  kinR  of  Persia,"  a  Ch  36*^  >*■"•;■*, 
if,  as  is  liktjly,  theao  uxi>res«ioDS  were  used  to  dia- 
tinirnish  the  Persian  rulers,  not  from  the  Sismitic 
Habylonian,  but  from  the  later  Greek  (note  the 
alwence  of  tlit«  expression  in  the  contemporary 
references  of  Neh  2^  5"  13";  also  ll'^"etc.).  (3) 
I'lirtbcr  sjKicific  evidence  appears  in  Ezr-Neh, — 
originally  one  work  with  Ch — (n)  the  tennintu 
a  quo  ia  given  Neli  13*  '  the  32nd  year  of  Artax 


viii.  4,  names  Juddiia,as  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C,  333  [  (c)  Darius  ril. 
(Codomaoiius)  rpipied  B.C.  33(i-332,  and  hiR  reign 
('  Darius  tlie  PerKiao')  is  mentioned  Nch  12»  :  {dj 
on  'tlie  Persian'  {I.e.),  and  'king  of  Persia,' Kzr 
,li.i.9jl«37  4>.KkT.«  B"  7',  cf.  2  [J)  «y>m  ;  («)  late 
words  and  eonstrnctionit,  evident  Aramaic  influ- 
ence in  the  language,  and  ext«ii(Ud  Arauiaiu 
pasaagoa  (Ezr  4"'*  S'-fl"  "i""").  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Kupolemu.-*  knew  the  LXX  tranMhition  of 
Ch  {cf.  Position  in  Canon,  supr.),  the  original 
must  have  had  canonical  authority  not  much  later 
tliati  B.C.  200.  From  all  these  indications  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Ch  woa  not  ooiupcacd  before  I1.C. 
300,  and  may  have  luen  compooed  aa  lat«  as  fi.c. 
250. 

Parallef^. 

lChI"sQn  G3- V (condentwl  hv  ocoitUiu' ohroool.  notetl 

l*-*''=Gn  ll>o-» (ooiuIdUHxl  tty  oinitUntr  i^ronol.  uoLeal 
1«-0q  £19  Dtu.,  uxl  lou  etc.  (oondenMnl). 

IM9Q11  eswv  (oandetmA), 

l*M*»On  aa»"»  CcKHMleiwrd) 

V-  SaOn  SS»ai  ftsmdnuod). 

!e»«-QD  4B»».  with  MidlUotw  from  On  33 ;  cf.  Nu  W»n 

S^',  el.  Jew  71, 1  K4«. 

V  bai  rio 


S^H.ftf.  K»I  4lBM<W  Jifue). 


.  i  8  t>"  17». 

S18-U  dMocnilAiiu  ot  CWleb,  no  |.  \      Ibam  un 

S*^^  „  Jtnlraiecl,  no  |.  lavMmtljrfeos 

9*^«  further  bom  of  CUab,  no  I.  f   Im^o  «xt«nt 

3t »  Dkvid'a  ehUdrtn-K  8  ifl*  6»u  133. 


1  Ob  310^"  kioL'S  ol  JutUh.  dncenduiU  of  Soloiuau,  cl.  1  K 13- 

«  K  SI- 
S'' M  d^racenduita  of  Jehoiacbin.  ending  wlLh  Aiuinl,  no  I 

(r'rf.  Mt  1"  ln\m  JehoiMiblti  to  2«rubb&b(!l). 
41  s  judAli's  doacvndauu.    ULU*  |  (un  \.i  vt.  Oa.  461^ 

NuSeu-D). 
4:ifllinaon'id«oenduitj[,  d.  Un  4al'>,  ExG",  NiiSfllt-Ul 
<■«-«  SLuiKiti'sdeacciidaiita,  no  |. 
4»3)       „        dU«a=JoaiaaM. 

«^*-**       ,,       <l6accDdatiU,a»<liMrm(Jv«aboiit  UiCB,  no|, 
&l>M  Reuben,   Gad,   knd  i  Ktmameii;  an  (A  c(.  Gn   41V, 

NgS«»-«. 
fli  3  (Heb.  53?  W).  Leirl :— Airon's  aooa,  cf.  Gn  40»,  Ex  «M> 

"-»■«,  NuS-i, 
S' »  (Tf«1>-  S'^^X  (^i«f  prieMa  UIl  bUI  of  Jitum.,  no  I. 
jMWU  ^;Hcb.  eiJt),  Lerltiail  BBoeoloBfca.  no  I  (wnly  ooca- 

Blonol  rail.). 
9^^  (H«b.  e^B^X  Levltical  i-IUea,  cf.  Joa  8IIM». 
7>  B  Imocliar,  cJ.  Un  *m,  Nu  St^  ». 
?«-19  Beajunln,  cf.  On  *ffa,  Nu  £t^a». 
7»  Naphull,  cf.  On  4ff»*,  Nu  S9«. «. 
r'^-U  Hsauwli,  cf.  Nu  SSWO, 
7»»  Kphraini.  ct  Nu  SO**.*".  3m  1«. 
TW**  A«>ier,  ol.  On  46",  Nu  Sd**-**. 
gi«B»nJ&mln.lnd.SKul'adBBoendaiitB,  Ihrourb  Jonatb*a: 

cf.  Go  4«3Q,  Nu  £6»tM,  1  8  14«.<i',  2  8  S^  4*  91>. 
91^4  Poct-asltU)  funlUu  in  Jama,  (aonie  |  In  Exr  and  Nsb). 
»3»44  8«ul*B  tuDiI>-  -8»40  (Kuno  dlir«nfendt«  of  daUD). 
101 "  Snui-fl  lut  bactla,  and  dMth-=  1  5  Sl'-u. 
10U.14  KonI  ntflaction.  no  I. 
] |14  thttvtd,  kitiir  at  Hebron ^2  S  &>■«. 
1 1*«  D»vJd  ■»i>turt»  Jcnwalctn  =-2  8  6«^». 
Itio^T   Oaridi  horoca.  of.   Z  8  £3**>  (addlUonal  nam* 

fnOhl 
W  «  Dftvld'i  foI1oiv«ra  at  Ziklafi,  00  J. 
12tl-«>  l>avirr»  klni£-n»kcr»,  im  |. 
131  >«  Ark  brouula  fi^m  KiriftIh.]eai1nis2S0>  U. 
141-3  Uinun  aiid  I)avid-28  6U-». 
14»*  David'acblldreo  In  Jaruaalem-S  8  &)»». 
14»li  David**  ocmquMt  of  PhtIbUn««>S  S  &"-». 
I51-*  Ark  brought  to  Jonualem.  \     r>t  »b  «i*kM 

1S»  MiuJial-i  rouUiiiint.  I     ^SLL'ST 

IOi«.r4tSKirifloe«.  btMdtiK  of  i>eop1e,  f      .^S^fa. 

Levitical  niLDuten  »f  ark.  J       «itl«ia«lj. 

(    njt»=raiosi". 

ie*»  I'Bdm  on  tba  ooauion  •-     i     l««M9-H»«l  u. 

(     16>*-»=Piil0a>-"-4i. 
I7l.«  David'B  dudr*  to  build  tenii'lvaS  H  ;|.3. 
17»  »  I»roph«ciy  ol  JJaUian -2  S  7* ". 
17ift»7  D«\-id'i  pmyar  and  th«nk«ivma;"a  8  7>*». 
1S>-"  DAviil's  foragt)  ocitiquMU>S  6  ^^*. 
1^14  n  iMvid*!  intwna)  nito*:X  B  8»-". 
lUi-U  :iui4  Usvid'e  war   wiU]    Ammon^S  S  inl-»  UtT. 

12»il. 
20*^«  David's  wax  with  PhilisUnta^B  S  ill»«. 
Sli-*"  Datid*a  numberiiigot  p«o]iJ«,and  itapaoalty;  pur- 

rhaae  ol  Oman  "a  tknaUnc-ioor>S  8  24i-">. 
221-iu  uavifl'a  prenntUona  nr  (mqiltt-buildini,  no  I. 
Z3)  David  appaLnia  Bolomoo  Ua  buoombot,  ot.  1  K  \»*». 
S3I-S7M  DaHd'a  elafaonte  LcvHtoa  and  ritual  arrue*- 

ineotB,  ind.  moaiaal ;  i^ipotetownt  of  other  oflcials,  no  I. 
S^u  sol.i»  Ftirtbar  announoBineot  by  David  ot  plana  tor 

t«nple,  and  ol  Solomon  aa  Ua  niiOMsaDr,  uo  I. 
SBOMir  AnceMdoo  of  ScdantoD  and  dtatli  of  David,  cf.  1  K 

\nm  £11.  u. 

S  Ch  U'U  Solomons  reign;  hbi  aacriflce  at  Gib«on,  cf.  1  K 

lii-iT  Solonton'i  reipn ;  Ita  aplcDdour,  ate,  cf .  1  K  IOM. 
9-4  BuLklinK  of  Uiiiple  (uid  iMlaw),  cf.    I    K  6.?  (ooo- 

dDnaedk 
&1H  Dcdjcnlion  of  t«m[>l?,  ct.  I  K  SiU  (uaandtd). 
fil  ■«  Prayer  o(  Solomon  =  1  K  8J»«l  (w.»*«  om.  In  0 
71 11  Sat-riflwa,  rt«.,  cf.  I  K  Soa« (wrondad). 
7l»W  Solomon's  Tisfnn  of  J",  cf.  1  KiW». 
a.  0  Further  glor.- o(  Wl.'s  klnploio.  rf.  I   K  »!*«  10l-« 

(nuny  differencei  of  deUU);  apodlicalb'  ^^  "•  Quaen  ot 

81ieU=l  K  lull'. 
liai  Death  Of  Solomon  =  1  Kl!*s. 
10>->B  Aooeeoion  ol  RchoVoaui,  and  dlvidon  of  klninJoma 

\  K  IJ> ". 
niio R«holx5«m*B roicn,  rf.  1  K  IZi"  «  U« «(exii*n.l*d). 
W  >■>  Itehoboun  and  Hbiihsk.  cf.  1  K  14»». 
13'  3>  Abijah,  and  hla  war  with  Jerolxiun,  cf.  1  K  IS'-^ 

(expanded). 
14.  l&  Asa,  hla  rcfomu  and  buuccbb  la  war,  cf.  1  K  15>** 

(espMidod). 

16  Aaa^  apostasy,  BO  I. 

17  JehoshaphU^  His  reformi  and  mlKbl,  cf.  1  K  se*)^ 
(eniandMX 

IS  Jehoshiuihat'B  alliance  with  Aliab^l  K  S3>«-H. 

iu  I'ropbet  •  rebuke  for  this  allumiv,  no  |. 

tI>i-M  Jeboshaphafi  nicoeas  amJiurl  Uoab,  Anunon,  and 

Bdom.  no  (  (U>ktrs  tl«  i^ae*  of  S  K  ft^VT), 
SOU  n  JehoBh&ptmt  and  ehips  of  Tknhlab,  cf.  1  K  ze*>. ». 
81  Jehoram's  wicked  r«ifn.  and  diaanfr,  cl.  2  K  8M-9* 

U^*  AhazUta'H  wicked  r«fzn,  and  disaaier, «(.  2  K  8>^« 

gnan. 
M>"l  Ath*Iioh'»  wicked  r*Jifn.  of.  2  K  111  3 
SSin  AthallAh's  overthrow  by  Jehoiodo,  cL   !  K  1I«^ 

(ncpaodod). 
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2  Uh  Ui "  Jcuh'M  tmga.  Dnt  food,  Uwo  bad,  oL  t  K  U^^ 
(eniaaded). 
l&<«AiiMdafa'«niffii.fliitgood.U»D  barf.  ct.  2  K  I4l3> 

tclai  UnUfa-i  relgii,  flnl  good.  Una  twl.  ct  2  K  U^-b 

tTi-t  JoUuiD-igood  rein,  d.  Z  K  !&»». 

tgin  Afaiu-i  wbkwt  reW  o(.  2  K  IQl  «(«xiMuid(«t). 

tS> »  ilMoUali'i  pwa  nign :  Rforms,  ct.  2  H  Ui«  (tt- 

EMuuledX 
S0>  >^  Uejuklkhl  pMMover,  no  I. 
Sl>  1  HeseUab's  refonns,  oodL,  do  I. 
S^in  StmnacbcTib'i  Invuioo.  d  2  K  !&»«  10t»  (oon- 

doutdX 
az»  HcMklib'a  slcknen,  d.  S  K  SOi  >i  ramd«tued>. 
IsmMl  EJet«UAh'>  pndo ;  bonuge  irom  oLben;  dc*U), 

ef.  S  K  Vfl*n  <iniyllflMl  and  oandcnMid}. 
831-v  iUauMh's  wicked  rviro,  Mptivlty,  and  npcotence, 

cf.  2  K  211 1»  (preaUj  modffled). 
r»-»  Amon'i  wicfccd  reitn,  cL  2  K  n»». 
84)A  Jodah  KTid  hia  relornu,  the  Uw-book,  eto.,  ef .  t  K 

IS)-U  Jotl&h'a  pUK»W,  ef.  2  K  iSO  S  (gKatljr  expuidMl). 

KfHyt  JoaUi't  death,  of.  2  K  Z3M- »'  (e&poiidcd). 

asi4  Jehoahur"!  nlgo,  cl.  2  K  ZSPU^. 

Wi«  Jchoiakim'a  reica,  cf.  C  K  23»-n  2ii-«  (ooodeiued}. 

aai^  u>  Jrholubin'B  Kign,  cf.  2  K  24»>7  (oondeiuedX 

8811 U  Zcdddfth'a  tvlirn,  of.  X  K  24»-K  2&1  T  (oouleoMd) ; 

vlthv.ncf.  aba  Jerlftl-s. 
861*  l«  Moral  reflccUoM,  no  [  (cf .  C  K  »»). 
Hn-a  Fall  of  Jenu.,c!f  SK  2&»n  (eondcnaed);  with  t.» 

cf.  also  Jcr  S&9-  ii- 1'  a)l^ 
aSKU  Kt«Uvntiau-«d!Rtnf  CjtubbFIzt  ll*.  no  other  |. 

Compariton.^A.  The  foregoing  table  shows  at 
once,  tliat  while  parcit  of  Cli  have  do  p&rallel  in  the 
earlier  bookn,  there  lure  stiU  larger  portions  uf 
those  hooka  unrepreKented  in  Cb.  Tlte  following 
Ate  such  portions  uf  Samuel  iJld  Kinjni : — I  S  1-30, 
£  S  1-4.  St.  il'"  li^-"  13-20.  21^-"  22.  23'*,  I  K  V" 
oi-».ia.^yn.w-ae  41^13.  ui-9>  i^i^u  iB_2l,  2  K  1-7. 

8'-'«  9.  (chiefly),  10.  13.  I-V^"  17.  25» -■»■ -■'-»  They 
include  (1)  tue  entire  nctivity  of  Samue],  and  the 
reign  of  SauI  {except  the  close) :  (2)  David's  lament 
for  Kuut  iiud  .loaatlion,  his  coiitlict  with  Uliboshctli, 
und  deiLliriKs  with  Mephilnsheth  ;  (3)  tlie  story  of 
Uriah  and  ItnthahKha  ;  (4)  the  slory  of  Amoun  and 
Tamar,  and  Abiuiloin's  fliglit  and  recAll  ;  (5) 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  David's  exile ;  (6)  the 
I'aalm  of  2  S  22  =  p8  18;  (7)  the  'Last  Words  of 
David '  23*''' :  (8)  the  intrigncfl  and  struggles 
att£mling  Solomon's  accession  ;  (0)  evidences  of 
ISolonion  8  wii^dotu  and  [>oetic  gifts  ;  ( 10}  Sulunion's 
allianc«n  with  foreign  wouiuii,  atiii  Wm  idolutrien  in 
later  life;  (11)  his  vexutioa  by  adversaries,  inclii<i- 
ing  JeroWam ;  {12}  the  entire  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  after  the  divinion,  except  when 
the  account  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  makes 
necessary  some  mention  of  the  Northern  ;  (13)  the 
gOTemor«lii[i  and  murder  of  Gedultah,  afutr  .Itini- 
Dalem's  fall ;  (14)  the  exile>lifoof  Jelioiachin. 

B.  Ch  condenses  al»o,  in  Reveral  places,  and  as  a 
result  gives  statemento  with  les«  preclaion  than  the 
earlier  books.  These  passages  ore  ohronological 
(oB  in  the  genealogiea  1  Ch  1),  arohiicotural  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  tern  pie- building  2  Ch  2-4 ;  tltu 
bnilding  of  Solomon's  palace  is  not  described  at 
all),  poUticnl  |ns  Sennacherib's  invasion  2  Ch  32''^; 
the  reifai»  of  l-ho  la£t  kings  2  Ch  3C*'"),  or  humili- 
ating (Michal'H  rontemnt  1  Ch  IS";  sickneM  of 
Hezekiali  2  Ch  32«  ;  fall  of  Jemiialeni  2  Ch  3ti"-»  ; 
the  same  «iuality  may  portly  account  for  the  cases 
mentioned  under  the  previous  head).  That  Ch 
expands  some  political  and  military  narratives  U 
also  true,  and  will  be  noticed  below.  Other  narrn- 
lives  are  ntudilied  in  various  ways,  e.g.  tlio  socriiicu 
l^  Solomon  at  tlihoon  (2  Ch  1"**),  Uio  overthrow  of 
Athaliah  (2  Ch  23),  and  tlierei;aisof  Jehonun{2Ch 
SI*-"),  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  22'-"),  .loash  (2  Ch  24),  Ahaz 
(2  Ch  28).  and  Manaaseh  {2  Ch  33'") ;  some  of 
theao  will  bo  noticed  below  under  D. 

C.  In  those  parts  of  Ch  which  have  no  parallel  in 
S  and  K,  oa  wuU  a^  in  Ch's  expansions  and  modi- 
fications of  narratives  occurring  in  them,  certain 
definite  interests  are  prominent :  —  (I)  Moral 
reflectiona    and     explanations    of    calamities    as 


divine  judgments,  e.ff.  I  Ch  ID"*-",  2  Ch  3fi"";  so 
Shifihak'a  invaMiun  is  cx[ilaincd  2  Ch  12^,  and 
.Jehornni's  mit-fortunes  2  Ch  21  '*•  '•■",  cf.  the  *  letter 
of  Elijah  the  prophet'  vv.***",  and  the  wreck  of 
ships  at  Ezion-uener  2  Ch  21",  and  Anmniah's 
defeat  2  Ch  'JS*'",  and  Uzziah's  leprosy  2  Cli 
26'»-",  and  Jomnh's  death  2  Ch  35^^=";  (2)  di\-ine 
interpositions  in  war.  e.g.  2  Ch  1 3«- »"  14»3- "  20»-»*; 
(3)  speeches  and  prophetic  addreases.  hortatory, 
didactie,  utc. ;  alw  pravnr» :  e.g.  1  Cb  9^"  28'"" 
2y'*  2  Ch  13*-"  14^  1*5'-*  167-f  i9S.i.t.uao»-w-'*" 
2I"-i»  (writing  of  Elijah)  25'- ■  28*""  29*-"  30^ 
(decree of  Hexekiah)32'  '  35" ;  (4)  matters  connected 
with  worship,  including  Levitical,  ritual,  and 
OKpccialty  musical  appointnicnt.s,  e.g.  1  Ch  15.  10. 
(including  the  Psalm  vv."-*')  22-26.  2H.  29,  2  Ch 
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lit.  a.  13. »  351.1a  tt  .  n.  pinTuliar  case  ia  2  Ch  8''»  wheri 
Solomon's  wife,  Uie  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  ia 
brought  to  the  house  built  for  her  liecau»«  the 
house  of  David  has  l)et'onie  tt)o  holy  hv  reason  of 
the  coming  of  the  ark  ;  contra.'?!  1  K  3*  7'  9**.  (On 
Bonie  additions  of  another  kind,  sec  below.) 

D.  It  renmina  fur  us  to  examine  the  parallel 
poaaogea  a  little  more  closely,  selecting  Mmie  of 
tho«e  moiit  important  for  purpoaea  of  comparison : — 

In  MiDV  cues  tbe  acrectncnt  U  dom.  alnuMl  cxsctir  vM-bol, 
aa  1  Ch  lOllB^i  SSI,  SCh(ll«-lK10M0,  «Cli  18-1  V.i&-» 
(Induilinir  th«  blunder  of  v.*"*),  et«.  lo  uUicra  than  ii  Un- 
portont  alTcrcenw,  «.«. : — 

1.  1  Cl<  t^i*  (Hcti.  ^Mi)  jivea  tte  lint  erf  dtlcf  vnetU  thranirti 
Elsaxar,  soa  of  Auoa ;  moat  of  Iha  chi«f  |>ri«aU  Vnown  to  Snni. 
Mtd  Klngndo  not  appear  lu  thJsUat,  vie.  E2i  1  S1*!».  Ahkub, 
KlTi  gnuidaDo  (aon  of  Ptilneluw]  1  S  14*,  Atiijah  I  S  If*,  and 
Ahimdecb  iU  tSP-  n.w  t-ic  (bucb  deKribod  u  'man  of  Afaltub/ 
and  hcno*  identtflod  by  Uertbeau,  Rloat.  a/. ;  '  ItroilK-nk,'  awora. 
loffto  Klttel,  0«kA.  U.  173,  ete;),  AUalbar,  Kn  of  Ahlmelecb  1 S 
S9!**,  Who  WM  depoaed  bj  Bolonion  1  K  2Mr-.  Zaditk,  wtwun 
SulocDMi  nubaUtuled,  appear*  a*  lOtb  La  Ch'a  Uat,  tlia  aon  of  an 
Abltab,  MB  of  Atmuiat).  MUaing  aUo  at«  Jvbniada  £  K  11'  «lo.. 
aijd  Urljal}  S  K  10^"  kU^  Atarutii  aimran  In  Sokiiuon'n  time,  but 
t  K  43  caUa  hitn  ton  ot  Zad^ik,  whll«  lu  Cb  h«  it  sua  of  Jubuion ; 
Hilkioh  8  K  2S«  rtc  appnn  in  Ch,  and  so  dnva  S^nOah  «  K  i.9». 
TlicM  neenalanal  aflTMinantamak*  i>i«  variaUoiis  all  tbe  hudn-  to 
vxploln.  1  Cb  24^*  makaa  AbiumlBch  adewxodant  ol  Aaron 
through  Ma  aon  IthamAT,  imd  th«a»  and  tb«  foUowtaff  w.  mik* 
an  aiMnpt  (o  ntlary  Uicir  rival  dUnu  bf  rMQ||1ilalig  boCh  hi 
the  tMonie  werriee. 

i.  IChlSlo  explains  tlw  daatb  of  Unxh  aaZSd?  does;  but 

1  Ch  15II  |[1vc«  a  new  rouon,  vU.,  becauM  tbo  Levitca  did  not 
carry  tbe  ark. 

a.  1  Cb  303  Rlhanan  killed  Laliml.  brothrr  of  GoUatb  ;  bnt  S  S 
2in>  be  kaicd  Uolbth  lilmMlf. 

4.  1  Cb  2ll  It  ia  SaUii  tliat  mores  Da^id  to  number  btracl.  in 

2  8  Mi  it  i«  J". 

5.  SCh  l3tT.  KpUlna  SolotnAn't  aacriflcv  nt  Olbeon  bmyina 
Uiat  th«  tent  of  nwctdnff  and  tbe  btuen  allat  wen  Uicni  <cb 
I  Ch  2lV) :  but  1  K  S>t.  wya  that  Sot  worabippml  at  tfaa  higb 
pUooa,  and  Mcrilk«d  at  Olbeon  bacauce  that  «-«>  tbe  gn*t  hiKti 

filcM :  and  v.u  aptakt  not  onlj  ot  hia  oonluff  bnak  to  J«nia. 
S  Ch  lU),  but  alao  o(  hia  standing  betora  tfie  ark  and  mnailiciaK 
Uicrc.  whii^li  Cb  Muiu. 

C.  2  Ob  71.  >  thft  aacrifloca  at  tbo  temple  dnllcaUan  an 
■ymfumcd  by  flr«  Irotn  heaven  ;  Ihera  Is  nothing  ol  thU  In  1  K 
S*«r., 

7.  S  Cb  7l>-9i  and  I  K  Ol-»  botb  dNcribo  a  tecond  unkearanM 
of  J"  to  Solotnon ;  tnit  tbe  langoaco  used  Iry  ih«n  diBon,  col 
In  Uio  condtoaation  ol  1  K  9'  aad  the  insertion  of  wja-ltla 
Oh. 

6.  2  (^  149  IT*  (cf.  10^  coouncnd  both  Am  and  Jehoahuliat 
tor  removing  the  Mf[h  plaoas ;  but  I  K  16)4  -^  t^jj  u^  that 
Lhest  king*  did  not  rtmore  the  biifh  placm  («o  also  2  Oh  lAlT 
20"). 

a.  2  Cb  211"- *«  Mys  that  JuhoahsphaC.  alll<«1  htmseU  with 
Ahailah  of  Isnwl  to  mako  sbli>t  [lor  an  cxiwditioa  by  sea  1  K 
224H) ;  but  I  U  ££«  nya  that  Aluuuali  prajMned  the  Joint  expe- 
dition, and  JeboaliapnJit  refuted. 

10.  2  Cb  VP*  laya  Itiat  tluy  mode  ships  at  Rnon-Keber  to  |0 
to  Tarabi«h  (on  tbo  UeditamuMan,  not  aoovaalUe  from  Kidoa- 
KGbcr) :  but  1  K  S£«  siatpty  sfMaka  of  Tknthldi^hlM  (lann 
M-a-goins  vessalsX  and  aays  IKey  were  deatined  for  Ophlt. 

IL  2  Ob  Sl^  »ys  '  J"  would  not  dotroy  thn  boose  of  David, 
becaasa  of  tha  oovaoant,'  *Vc, ;  but  2  K  &!*  aayt '  J"  woald  b«c 
dvatroy  Judob  lor  t>arlcl  tiis  ser>-aiil's  aaka.' 

12.  2  Ch  23B  deaoribea  Jehu's  murder  of  Abaiiah  thus :  *  And 
he  saugtat  Ahadab:  and  Ib^y  cnuKht  him  (for  he  «-na  ]\td  in 
Samaria)  and  bfouriit  bin  to  Jelni  :  aivd  when  tbey  bad  slain 
bim.  Ibev  buried  rom.'  eto.  ;  but  acrrrrtiii};  u  8  K  VUK 
Aliaxiah  iirova  out  from  Jetrvel  will)  Jonmi  to  meet  Jeba,  Bed 
on  dlsoovertng  tbs  tnacfaery,  and  vox  killnl  in  his  tlij^ht.  U« 
died  at  IfasMido,  waa  brouyht  by  liis  aervanla  to  Jeniailtai, 
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umI  baricd  lher«  '  \a  hit  aepulchr*  wiUi  bi«  btb«n  in  the  city  of 
iMrM.' 

U.  8  Ct)  £3  repruent*  tbc  ortrthrow  o!  qiiwpn  Athklla)i  tbu«: 
.laholadA  and  tli«  okpioioa  ot  hundreda,  And  oil  th«  Lvrium  In 
UM  idtJM  of  Jii[likh,  uid  ths  bwkdi  ol  fojuiliM  ot  the  people. 
nukfaiK  'all  th«  otmcrccatlon,'  mrn  nthmd  at  Jenu., — 
Aihalfih  Iwing  ifnomat  ot  It,— butwhuvv.' wy**RJI  Uivcon- 
immttoo  mww  a  ooreouutt  \riUi  Uie  king  In  tbo  doum  of  Ood,' 
v.s  providw  th&t  only  pricsu  M.ad  miDJvWriog  I^vit«a  be 
Klhnreil  to  antor  Cb«  teuiilu,  *ud  Uil-o  Uw  king  >ft  proctkinMd, 
■adAtH^Ui  aUia;  Init  2  K  11,  whilv  KgnunflMlothe  lukin 
nuw,  rvpnmalM  a  Mcrtt  coiupLro(9  b«tw««n  Jvhoiulk  and  tho 
frnptMHiiF  of  til*  foniJfB  noMtukrlei  who  wr*Ml  u  t«inpla  ifuud  : 
ilia  nMtiBE'place  «rw  tiia  temple,  into  «rhiob  tlM  tor«i([nera 
eamv  and  took  th«ir  oa^h ;  the  Lerltoi,  ttained  «ingan,  bunit- 
olfrrtan,  law  ol  Uowt,  etc.  which  appcw  Ui  Oh,  anr  all  lanltlny 
Is  K. 

It.  2  Ch  H^*.  fpaaUcif  ot  ibe  oollecliaii  lor  rvpaZrlng  tho 
tample,  iimler  Jeliouh  ot  JudUi,  aavB,  '  they  brought  Lh«  rest 
ot  UM  pumty  botore  the  kiiij;  miS  Jchwada,  wfa«reo(  were 
nade  vaatll  for  J"'b  hiiu&c>';  but  S  K  IZ"  njs  that  no 
Vfaali  wtra  ouds  fur  J"'a  Iioum  oul  ot  the  prouenU  of  the 
coUcction. 

U.  X  Qta  24>- 1*"-  luakea  Joaali  relffn  ri),'ht«ouslr  *  all  the  dajrs 
of  Jehoiada  the  prleat,'  and  after  Jehoiada'a  deith  apottatlM ; 
but  SRmeays.' And  JeboMh  did  that  which  was  ri|[ht  In  Ihc 
■grea  of  J"  all  bii  dari,  (namely)  wherein  JaboUda  the  print 
Iwtnoted  him/  and  K  t«tls  ue  oolUng  ol  any  apostasy  or 
wiokedneca,  only  orlclcliing  (v.s),  as  in  other  oeaea,  the  non- 
removal  ot  the  bigb  ptaoea. 

lA.  2  Ch  3S>-u  dMcribea  ilaufl^ter  and  bowfage  Inflicted  on 
Judab  by  r»kab  o(  lufael  In  the  rciga  ol  Abaa.  wbidi  is  not 
only  UQknoH-n  to  S  K  IH  artd  Is  7,  but  ii  Inooiialslent  with  2  K 

17.  t  Cli  2S>^  makee  Abaa  bhkI  tn  the  klngfs)  of  Anyria  for 
aid  Mraiast  tlie  Kdoinitce  and  PbiUatlnee ;  but  2  K  IC?  ojqironly 
■aysiAaCIt  waaaaaineicheklnnof  Aramand  lanel. 

IB.  3  Ch  SS^  <n  aoys  that  '  TU^tfa-pUncwr  kinc  of  Aeayria 
oame  unto  him,  ami  ilistreawd  hlin,  but  ■ireTtftheriMl  him  not,' 
and  t^n  :  '  he  helpfid  lun>  not.*  With  thU  a  K  10*  Is  In  cootta' 
dk-Uon. 

III.  £  Ch  331M11  raproeeote  Mocaanh  ai  burablcd  uid  chanred 
In  hurt  liv  captivity,  aail  m  a  reformer  In  the  tfttt«r  part  ot  his 
rcljii,  S  K  21  IcDows  nothing  of  thi*,  painta  him  Id  colours 
nhalty  dark,  and  makes  tho  Cul  ot  Jems,  a  punUbOMliI  ipealfi- 
catlv  toi  M.inan^'a  tins  (cl.  also  Jer  !£*>. 

9).  2  Ch  S4  rvprtscnte  Joiliih'B  retormi  aa  aocompBihed  In 
his  ISUt  year  (ry),  and  ths  law-book  as  dlsoorcred  ui  hisUth 
year.  2  K  mi.  £»  rcprctcnt  the  retornw  na  nitfesled  and 
oooMioDed  by  ths  discovery  of  the  law-book,  and  m  ooctinltig, 
like  that  diacovery.  In  the  ISth  year  oT  tiis  rtign. 

M.  Ono  peculinrity  uf  Cli,  wliiuli  involves  soim: 
(UscrcpnnciuH  with  the  enrlier  book»,  in  a  foiidnunrt 
for  larRO  niimWm,  e.jj.  I  Ch  18*  IQ"  make  David 
capture  7000  iionwmen  and  ftlay  7000  ohariotmen, 
over  acoinst  700  of  each  in  2  S  S"*  10" ;  accordins 
to  1  Ch  il^  David  pays  600  shekel*  of  pold  for 
Ornan'ft  th refilling- floor,  according  to  2  S  24-*  only 
fiO  ^ekel^  of  ailvcr ;  2^  tribc<i,  according  to  1  Cii 
S",  oaptnre  from  the  Ilagrites  100,0f)0  priwinerR, 
fiO;000  oamels,  2o*),0'X>  sheep,  and  2000  as»e» ;  1  Ch 
12  reprcsenta  that  339,000  men  came  U>  Diake  Da\id 
king :  1  Ch  22"  aaya  that  Darid  provided  for  the 
temple  building  100.000  Ulcnt^  of  gold  (^4,dH,0U0 
kilograma),  and  1,000,000  t^lcnta  of  silver  (  =  at 
least  33,660.000  kga.);  Sliishak  (2  Ch  2')  came 
\ntli  1200  chariots,  60,000  horsemen,  and  people 
M.'ithout  nuinlKir;  2  Ch  13*-'^  makes  Ahijah,  with 
400,000  men,  tight  agiunst  Jeroboani  ^vith  8(X),U00, 
tuid  kill  500,000  of  them  ;  Asa  (2  Ch  14*)  hml 
300.000  men  of  .Indah  and  2S(}.000  of  Benjamin ; 
Zerali  the  Ethiopian,  his  opponent,  ha)i  1,000,00<3 
men  and  30O  chariots  [2  Ch  14") ;  Anmzlah  [2  Ch 
ta"- ")  had  300,000  soldiers  of  his  own,  anil  hired 
100.000  mcvru  fnim  iKriifl ;  Azariali  (2  Ch  20")  had 
au  army  of  307,500  lueo  ;  Pekah  (2  Ch  28^  •)  killed 
120,000  iludnMn  warriors  in  one  day,  ucd  uirried 
off  200,1X10  captives. 

F.  The  comDination  ol  these  Tarioua  peculiaritiea 
of  the  rrnthor  give*  a  very  dift'orent  oflpcct  to  the 
history  fiom  that  found  in  the  earlier  booka.  The 
nro-royal  time  has  oaly  a  gcneatojpciil  interoat  for 
liim.  The  beginning  of  tlie  kiitgdom,  the  Rr»t 
reign,  the  attenipta  of  Saul's  dynasty  to  maintain 
itself,  are  no  concern  of  his.  Practically,  Davi«l  is 
his  first  king.  Dnviil  and  Solomon  are  kings  of 
almost  spotless  excellenet*.  and  enjoy  undisturbed 
tirospcrity.  The  c:eremonial  law  of  tho  Prioata' 
Code  ia  recognised  and  ot»orrcd  by  David,  evon 


before  there  is  a  temple.  Tho  MTvlee  b  stateljr 
and  rieh.  After  the  diviinion  of  the  kingdom  the 
t«n  tribes  are  not  of  imiMirtnnce  enough  to  be 
mentioned,  except  incidentally,  IntcreHt  ta  con- 
centrated on  Judah  and  .Jerusalem.  All  gcx>d 
Judiean  kings,  trniocd  in  the  law  of  one  cxcliuive 
Banctuary,  uT  courau  forbade  the  high  places.  Sins, 
when  thuv  tlo  occur,  ore  sternly  ptinished  bj'  (iod, 
and  public  caloiuitiea  are  due  to  ditie.  Huge 
numbers  give  maiesty  and  importance  to  many 
scenes,  and  to  tno  kingdom  in  its  continunua 
historv.  and  central  in  that  history  Is  the  Immi  of 
God,  uiB  temple,  His  aolonm  ordinances.  His  cere- 
monial and  imprcsflivo  worship. 

SouncKS.— I.  Kor  1  Ch  1-9  the  eonrcea  are  appar- 
ently ^;eiiealogical  liaUt  in  Gn,  Ex,  Nu,  Jos,  and 
(oooaaionally)  8, — the  relation  l>etween  Ru  4'"^-  and 
t  CIi  2*'*  is  doubtful, — also  other  listH  not  fonnd  in 
the  earlier  canonical  books.  The  latter  is  the 
case  porticolarly  in  the  latter  half  uf  1  Cii  2,  and 
in  ch&  4.  6  and  the  middle  of  7  (see  csp.  Wellh. 
De  gentilms,  and  Kittui).  Only  twice  in  these 
chapters  is  there  reference  to  on  earlier  writing ; 
the  lirat  ia  in  I  Ch  6",  but  whether  this  writing 
(or  these  writings,  v.  in/r.  II.  13)  really  servcil  the 
Chronicler  ns  a  ftource  is  extrem«dy  doubtful 
{Kuenen,  OnU,'  i.  483);  tlio  second  is  in  I  Ch  9' 
(sec  below). 

The  Psalm  1  Ch  lO*-"  is  made  up  of  parta  of 
three  Psalmii  found  iu  our  Psalter  (see  Parallei^, 
above). 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  2  Ch  SfP*  = 
(Uefltoriition-decree  of  Cvni^)  =  Kzr  1''*,  belongs 
rather  to  a  disiiussion  of  fizra-Neliemiah. 

Ch'ts  own  referenoee  to  earltur  ivritingx  (with  the 
exceptions  noted  above}  are  in  the  main  part  of 
the  book,  1  Ch  10'-2  Ch  SQ^. 

II.  Ch  refers  by  name  to  the  following  works  :— 

1.  (n)  The  Book  uf  tho  Kings  of  Judati  and 
Israel.  2  Ch  IC"  SS*  2S»  ;  eridentlT=(6)  Tho  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  27'  35"  36». 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Ifirael,  1  Cii  9^  (so 
Bortheau,  KeU,  Oettli,  Knutwch,  RV  ;  C  Kuenon 
doabtfnlly.  A  V  adds  '  and  Judoii,*  which  otherwise 
ia  Bubj.  01  following  vb, ). 

3.  The  Doings  of  the  Kings  of  iBrael  (2  Ch  33'» 
(fur  Mnua»»-Heh], 

4.  Tho  Midrasli  of.  the  Book  of  Kingw,  2  Ch  ai" 
(for  Joash). 

5.  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  son  of 
Amo;,  in  the  Book  of  tbe  King*  ol  Judoli  and 
Iwael,  2  Ch  32*^ 

0.  The  Words  of  Jehu,  son  of  Ilanani,  which  are 
taken  up  into  tho  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
i  Ch  20^  (for  Jehoshaphat). 

The  folloxving  were  probably  of  limited  com- 
pass;— 

7.  The  Words  of  Samncl  tJio  Seer,  and  the 
Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the  Words  of 
Gad  the  Seer,  1  Ch  IKF". 

8.  The  Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  thu 
Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonitc,  and  tlie  ViHion 
of  Iddo  the  Seer  regarding  Jerolionm,  nan  uf 
Nehnt,  2  Ch  0*. 

9.  The  Words  of  Shcmaiah  the  Prophet  and  of 
Iddo  the  Seer  for  reckoning  by  (.lenealogivs, 
2  Ch  12". 

10.  Tho  Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,  2  Ch  13=*. 

11.  Tho  n-flt  of  the  Doings  of  llzziah,  firHt  and 
la>it.  did  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  eon  of  Amoif,  MTite, 
2  Ch  2C^. 

12.  Tho  Words  of  the  Seers,  2  Ch  33"  (of.  r." :  so 
(S,  Bcrthcnu,  Kautzsch  ;  of  Hozai,  V,  Oettli,  RV). 

Tho  author  refers  also  to — 

13.  A  genealogical  enrolment  in  tho  days  of 
.Totliani  Hud  in  tlie  days  of  Jeroboam  [tl.],  1  Ch  6" 
(since  the^f  kings  were  not  contemporary,  are  two 
liatti  referred  to  T). 
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H.  The  LaUil  Doinga  of  David,  1  Cli  23". 

15.  The   Chronidea  (Q'Q:?  n?l)  oi  kiug  David, 

1  Ch  27". 

16.  'Hio  LAmentAlions  (ft  ooHectton  in  which  the 
Ittmen  tat  ions  over  Jofiiah  wersincladed),  2  Ch  33^. 

But  thuKo  Are  not  all  ieparato  works.  1  {a)  and 
(A)  and  5  refer  olrt'ioasly  to  the  8ame  j  so  prolxahly 
do  2,  3,  and  ti  ;  for  aUtiough  '  •luiiuh  '  is  not  men- 
tioned in  tho  title  (except  possibly  in  the  cose  of  2|, 
3  and  6  relate  to  kings  of  Jadah,  and  the  title  is 
tfaoreforo  preanmably  abbreviated.  It  ia  highly 
likely  that  4  is  another  designation  of  the  eame 
work.  Tho  prophetic  writingB  7,  8.  9,  10,  11  and 
12  are  jwtraibly,  tliough  not  demonstralily,  eectionti 
of  the  game  comprehensive  book.  If  not,  they  are 
in  any  caae  of  subordinate  consequence.  As  to 
13-1<]  it  is  not  clear  that  these  ha%'o  actually  con- 
tributed anytliiog  to  Ch  ;  16  certainly  has  not 

It  ia  true  that  the  Chronicler  explicitly  appeals 
to  none  of  the  documents  named  as  auUioritiuu  for 
what  lie  Htatot,  but  only  as  npoaitories  of  (further) 
irijorniation.  Nevertltelesa,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  cited 
under  difTcrent  names,  is  the  main  Bonrce  of  Ch. 
The  many  agreements  with  S  and  K  prove  that 
Ch  uncd  either  thene  hooks  or  some  work  basf»i  on 
tliesQ.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  used  tho 
sources  of  S  and  K  :  these  books  must  themselves 
liave  been  known  lo  the  anlhor,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  the  order  and 
choice  of  material  follow  theirs  to  a  large  extent ; 
moreover,  the  matter  which  is  peculiar  to  Ch 
shuwH  the  marked  characteristics  of  tho  author's 
style,  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the  matter 
oorresponding  to  that  of  Samuel  and  Kings ; 
in  particular,  the  following  additional  proofs 
show  that  Ch  does  not  go  behind  them  for  its 
materials  :— 

2  Ch  W^  20*  state  that  Asa  and  Jehoshophat 
did  not  remove  the  high  placet*.  This  is  in  conflict 
with  the  author's  own  slJitement--*  U*  17"  (cf.  !&•), 
and  is  evidently  due  to  onthinking  imitatiun  of  his 
source.  It  appears  1  K  15'*  2-^,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  almost  verbal.  Thcf^e  statements,  Tiow- 
ever,  certainly  belong  to  tho  Douteronomic  redac- 
tion, and  not  to  the  sources  of  Kings. 

Other  passages  common  to  Kings  and  Ch,  which 
mni*t  be  original  with  Kings  (sororal  of  them 
Denteronomic,  and  none  from  tho  sooroes)  are  2  Ch 
10'"=l  K  12'»,  2  Ch  2r»-i«*''=2  K  S*"-**,  2  Ch 
25»-*=2  K  H»-«  (verbally).  2  Ch  28*=2  K  16* 
(verballyt,  2  Ch  31'  based  on  2  K  18* ;  cf.  also  2  Ch 
32"=2  K  1»«  (sabatantialiy),  2  Ch  33»-=2  K  21« 
t  verbally  |. 

A  sjwcial  chias  of  passages  consists  of  those 
which  are  ajtpropriate  in  Sum.  and  Kings,  biit 
have  become  unhtting  or  meaningless  bwauM  of 
omissions  by  Ch  ; — 

1  Ch  14'-^begins,  '  And  David  took  vet  more  ("rtyj 
wives  at  Jeru9.'=2  S  16>»-",  although  2  S  »"••  to 
wtiich  "^v  refers,  Is  omitted  in  Ch. 

1  Ch  20'  '  But  David  tarried  at.TeniB.'=2  S  U' ; 
it  is  in  conflict  with  1  Ch  20*-  * ;  this  is  dan  lo  tho 
omiaaioa  of  the  «tory  of  Uriah  and   Bathxheba 

2  S  ll*-12>«,  and   of   12**"  which   tell  of  Joab's 


mmmoning  Da^id. 
2  Ch  8"  (  =  1    K   &« 


S""  in  part)  mentions  the 


daughter  of  Pharaoh  incidtntalty  (not  indeed 
with  groat  respect)  aa  Solomon's  wife,  although 
1  K  S'*-  7"  »re  omitted. 

2  Ch  10*  speaks  of  Jerol>oam'»  return  from 
Egrpt,  '  whitlier  he  had  fled  frum  Uie  prewyncK  of 
SoTomon  the  king'-l  K  !«,  although  1  K  U«-" 
are  omitted. 

2  Ch  10'*  refers  specifically  to  Ahijah's  prophecy 
ntiont  Jeroboam  =  1  K  12",  although  the  prophecy 
ilaeli.  I  K  II*""',  is  omitted. 

2  Ch  32"  spocifiea  *  the  Jews'  speech ' » 2  K  18», 


although  2  K  lU^,  which  gives  point  to  this  detail, 
is  omitted. 

Some  of  theM  ponagos  are  more  cogent  than 
others,  but  all  are  confirmatory  of  the  poeitdon 
that  our  S  and  K  and  nothing  earlier  (^^ith  possible 
exceptions  noted  below)  underlie  Ch  in  its  narrative 
portions. 

It  is,  however,  improb.  that  the  Chronicler  nsed 
these  canonical  books  dlroctlT,  as  the  chief  source 
of  his  historical  material.  We  have  seen  that  his 
main  interesta  are  not  political,  luid  tiiat  he  omits 
or  greatly  condenses  many  mutters  Mhleh  do  not 
contribute  much  to  his  purpase.s.  At  the  ^nie  time 
some  of  bts  material  nut  touml  in  S  and  K  is  of  a 
political  and  personal  nature,  e.g.  the  fortiUcalions 
of  Rehoboam,  and  his  might  and  wisdom  2  Ch 
Its-itiT.a  ^^ga'g  „ar  with  the  Ethiopians  2  Ch 
14^".  Jehoshaphat's  war  with  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Edom  2  Cli  20,  Anm/iah's  relations  with  his 
Israelitish  mercenurieti  2  Ch  iS""""-  ",  Uuciah's  ware 
and  buildings  2  Ch  26*^'*,  the  successful  invasion 
of  Tekah  2  Ch  2!S»-^,  and  of  the  Edomitert  and 
Philistines  v**.^'-  '*.  Some  of  tliese  narratives  the 
Chronicler  uses  to  point  his  own  moral  teachings, 
but  it  is  most  nnlikely  that  he  either  invented 
thorn,  or  resorted  to  fiome  special  source  for  them  ; 
they  are  not  snch  as  parLicularly  appeal  to  him. 
Mo9t  likely,  tlierefore,  he  found  Liiem  in  tho 
document  wliich  was  his  main  source  for  other 
matter,  and,  finding  them,  used  them  to  enforce 
his  religious  \-iewB.  This  source  was  probably  the 
Book  01  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (koo  aboveh 
which  was,  in  that  caae,  based  on  our  S  and  K,  with 
additional  mat  Ler  of  uncertain  and  probably  varying 
value.  SincH  thoBtyluul  theiieudditiunH(withafew 
minor  exceptionit)  rcjtembles  that  of  the  Chronicler, 
it  maybe  that  this  Book  of  tliu  Kinj^u'as  produced 
in  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  Tho  alternative 
is  to  suppose  that  lie  rewrote  them.  That  he  at 
least  retouched  them  is  probable.  How  far  the 
peculiar  religious  and  oocleaiastical  tone  of  Ch  is 
due  to  this  source  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  presence 
of  the  same  in  Ezr-Keh,  which  do  not  depimd  tm 
this  Book  of  the  Kings,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
tone  was  such  as  tho  Chronicler  himself  wonld 

Sroduce,  and  probably  it  is,  throughout,  mainly 
ue  to  him. 

Historical  TnusTwoRxniNtiss.— The  late  date 
of  C)i  prt'i*unmbly  hjndcri  it  fruni  being  a  historical 
witness  of  the  hrKt  order.  It  could  be  )m>  only  if 
its  eonrcBs  were  demonstrably  Kueli.  But  it  has 
no  sources  ccrtninly  older  than  the  canonical  S  and 
K;  its  chief  Mniree  is  probably  ninth  later.  An 
Interval  of  250  or  300  years  scparnt«s  it  from  the 
last  events  recorded  in  K.  In  all  cases  of  conllict, 
then  [see  the  examples  aliove},  preference  must  be 
given  to  S  and  K.  The  obvious  special  interests  of 
Ch  uIbo  (see  above)  are  not  to  its  advantage  as  a 
simple  witness  to  facts.  Intrinsic  probability 
points  the  somo  way  in  many  uiBtances  (see  especi- 
ally Cvmparisun  d,  Nos.  2,  3.  0,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13, 
16,  20,  and  Driver.  Berllieau,  Oettli,  etc.,  on  the 
piiflHages) ;  this  holds  true  of  the  huge  numbers 
of  Ch  OS  well. 

If  this  is  so  in  the  parallel  narratives,  it  must 
be  so  likewise  in  those  matters  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  Ch.  Some  of  these  conflict  with  the 
known  course  of  the  history,  e.ff.  the  complete 
Levitical arrangements  of  David  and  his  Bucoessors ; 
others  are  in  themselves  most  unlikely,  e.ff. 
Amaziah's  dealings  with  Israelitish  mercenaries. 
It  ifl  plain  that  the  character  of  CIi'k  testimony, 
when  we  can  control  it  hy  parallel  ac<'ouut.t,  ia  not 
such  as  to  give  us  reason  to  depend  on  it  with 
security  when  it  stands  alone.  Perhaps  it  doca  not 
enlarge  our  stock  of  historical  matter  Iwyond  that 
given  in  S  and  K.  We  cannot  say  alisntnUiy 
that   it   does   not;    a.g.    Rehoboam  a    buildings, 
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Usziali's  btiildin^pi  and  wars,  Hezekiah's  water- 
works,  Mnnasseli's  captivity,  «tr..,  may  l>e  in  pari, 
or  altogetlivr,  i;tat«(l  accQrat«Iy,  and  to  saino  of 
them  a  certain  degree  of  probability  attftche*  (cf. 
Kittel),  but  on  the  uosnpportod  ex-idenoe  of  Ch  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  them.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
bift  source  derived  them  from  otber  docomonts  or 
horn  tradition,  and  wo  cannot  u?ll  witli  ininitivi-- 
neashow  far  they  are  truatworUiy .  Thi^  uncertainty 
passes  over  into  Ch  itself.  Ite  main  valae  IteM  in 
another  direction.  (On  the  Resturut  ion -edict  of 
Cyrus,  Bce  Koiit-erB,  JJci  Herstcl  van  Israil,  1894, 
and  art.  Ezra  and  Nt:Ht:MiAii.) 

CiLAKACTEH  OF  THE  ChKOSICLKR.— It  WOuld  l* 

moMt  unjust  to  call  the  Chronicler  a  falsifier.  Ho 
shows  hiiiiiHult,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  inn-n  of  ^ent 
oinccritv  und  moral  earticHtueNi.  Even  if  fal»ilica- 
tion  luul,  in  his  time,  when  hiti  conception  of  the 
history  wq»  widely  accepted,  had  any  sufhciont 
motive,  he  would  have  lieun  incapable  of  it.  Hi^ 
view  of  tho  rast  is  that  of  a  son  of  his  own  age,  in 
whom  the  nistorical  imngination  had  not  been 
largely  dflvflorrfMl.  The  Vtttit.  had  long  been  com- 
plete, and  iu  latest  co<:[o  had  a  timi  gra«p  on  the 
lives  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on  bin  own. 
He  did  not  conceive  of  a  time,  »iuce  the  kini^'doin 
be^jan,  wlien  it  was  otherwise.  He  wns  ajjuoi^t 
certainly  a  Levit«,  and  probably  a  musician.  He 
was  trained  in  the  law,  and  knew  its  reli^iouii 
power.  God  wa«  near  Uis  people  in  it,  God  Him- 
self enforced  it.  Membership  in  God's  people  wna 
to  him  a  great  privilege,  and  ccncalogicx  tliat 
assured  it,  of  pxeat  importnnc'e.  These  hahitft  ami 
convictions,  the  result  of  inheritance  and  of  train- 
itip,  detemiinod  liifi  mode  of  writinp  history.  David 
and  Solomon  he  idealised,  presenting  Btrongly  and 
without  much  quaUtication  thoee  aides  of  their 
charactAr  which  appealed  to  him,  and  dapictinu; 
tho  religion  of  their  time  according  to  wliat  seemed 
to  him  the  necessary  conditions  of  righteousness. 
The  Nortbem  Kingdom,  as  apostate,  was  of  little 
interest  for  him.  Thu  hiatory  of  thu  Soutliem 
luugdoni  was  txis  concern  mainly  because  it  wiut 
eccleMaNtical  history — '  Eoctesiastlcal  Chronicle  of 
Jeniiuileni'  Hvua»  niut  called  it  (cf.  Literature 
below).  God  was  watching  and  iudging  it  on  the 
basis  of  Hi.t  complete  law ;  it  fell  at  last  becatiRO 
'  all  the  chief  of  tne  priest*,  and  the  people,  trant^- 
gTCs?ed  very  ninch  after  oil  the  abominations  of 
the  heathen  ;  and  polluted  the  honsc  of  J','  and 
when  they  wero  rebuked  *  mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  despised  bis  words,  and  misused  liis 
prophets'  (2  Ch  aO'*-'").  The  wlioh*  conception  of 
the  history  mhm  not  that  of  &  mitrt^  imiividuul,  \mi. 
that  of  an  ai!e,  from  which  the  indindual  could 
nut  !wpj*nile  himself,' 

Value  ok  Chiiosicles.— It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  value  of  Chronitlcs 
is  not  nmmly  that  of  an  aocurat-e  record  of  post 
eventa.  Nevcrtlieless,  its  value  ia  real  and  great. 
It  is,  however,  the  value  more  ol  a  sermon  than  of 
a  history. 

1.  Wo  munt,  indee<l,  remember  that  there  is  a 
certain  nogativo  hi.^lorical  value  in  the  fact  that  Ch 
aLgreeewith  H  and  K  to  ko  large  an  extent.  It  in  not 
on  independent  witness,  but  at  least  it  appears  that 
as  to  the  main  course  of  the  pre-exilic  history  thore 
was,  when  Ch  was  UTitte-n,  no  variant  irMlition 
which  the  author  thought  worth  noticing. 

2.  AVe  must  remember,  further,  that  there  mnt/ 
bo  e'w*!  hi«lori«U  material  in  mutter  iwculiar  to 
Ch.  e.fj.,  in  the  genealogical  lists  and  some  scattered 
incidents  (see  Kuenvn.  Kitt«],  Gray),  although  the 
determination  of  its  limits  and  the  interpretation 
of  it  vA]\  nxiuire  critical  acumen. 

3.  The  knowledge  the  author  gives  us  of  his  own 
time,  also,  Is  hiHtdrieally  immirLant.  The  fact  that 
he  clothes  old  history  with  liis  own  contemporary 


habitii  makes  his  own  time  more  intelligible  to  us. 
Wo  nndemtond  bet>ter  how  religious  Jews  thought 
and  felt  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  This  enlivens  and 
vitalizes  the  period  for  ns,  and  prepares  ns  better 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  tne  work  of  Jesus 
andlQis  disciples. 

4.  The  autfior's  selection  of  matter  emphasize* 
the  fundamental  and  pennanent  elements  in  the 
history.  Ho  gives  only  a  one-sided  view  of  David, 
and  yet  he  thereby  throws  8tre.ss  on  David's  real, 
though,  OS  wti  know,  not  unwavering  desire  for 
rightoouanesB.  He  thinks  chielly  uf  tte  Southern 
FCingdom,  but  that  kingdom  istlieone  of  historical 
importance  in  the  duvt-lopment  of  religion.  And 
so  with  other  details.  In  this,  as  iu  the  particnlora 
following,  he  served  his  own  age,  and  the  eervioa 
continues  to  cum. 

5.  Uis  belief  in  God  was  inlen.se,  ilk  one  nctively 
governing  tlie  world,  puninhing  tho  evil  and 
rewarding  the  good,  domnndiag  obwiience  and 
worship,  ont  long-satfcring  and  gracious  to  His 
people  in  spite  of  their  sin.  There  is  at  times 
tiomcthing  mechanical  in  his  conception,  but  it  U 
strong  and  effective. 

6.  He  itIiiHtrates  for  ns  the  value  and  til's  liniito* 
tlons  uf  the  hiw  in  spiritual  ediiciUiun.  Obedience 
to  its  smallest  requirements  was  an  avenue  toG^id. 
Formalism,  the  subordination  of  the  moral  to  tlie 
ceremonial,  is  tlie  accompanying  danger,  and  tlte 
Chronicler  did  not  wholly  cscaije  it.  But  the  law 
really  was  a  means  of  sj)iritual  growtli,  and  this 
the  Chronicler  cxemplilics.  I)<;votion  to  it  did 
not  exclude  some  brea>ltli  of  sniritiial  sympathy,  as 
1.hft  be.'uitiful  patuvige  *2  Ch  liu'*- '"  distinctly  sliuws. 

7.  He  l>t'»rK  witness,  also,  to  the  value  of  the 
Htnrgicfil  element  in  religion.  Worship  is  to  hira 
a  riclt  and  stately  thing.  The  art  of  music  has  its 
contribution  to  make.  The  most  thorough  pre- 
pnrntion,  and  .iplendid  execution,  befit  the  sor\-ice 
in  which  men  approach  the  Almighty  God.  This 
thought,  too,  has  its  dangers.  The  essence  of 
worship  is  always  in  the  soul  of  the  wDr&hipper. 
But  the  ideal  of  worsliip  includes  both  the  ^^enuine 
spirit  and  the  fitting  expression  uf  it,  and  tlie 
Chronidor  teaches  liere  a  permanent  lc«!>un. 

Thus  Ch  illustrates  for  us  God's  use  of  a  pro- 
fessedly hiitttirical  writing  to  enforce  His  truth, 
both  in  spite  of,  and  bv  meiins  of,  the  very  qualities 
which  impair  its  exceflencc  as  pure  history. 

Text.— Ch  appears  to  have  been  loss  rend,  and 
hence  less  often  copied,  than  many  other  books. 
One  source  of  textual  error  is  therefore  minimiaed. 
The  history  of  its  transmission  in,  however,  lonjf 
enough  to  give  much  rorjui    to  t«f.vtual    criticism. 
The  text  of  (!]i  can  often  be  corre*^te<l,  in  parallel 
pa-ssagea,  by  that  uf  S  and  K,  but  more  often  the 
anthor  is  himself  rcs|>oniiible  for  variations.    The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Ch  are  eeitalnlr  not 
textuoL    Sometimes  Ch  has  preserved  the  better 
reading.    The  greatest  number  of  textual  quc-ttiona 
is  connected  with  proi>er  names.     The  following, 
taken  from  paralltd  texts,  may  aerre  as  illnstra* 
tions  : — 
Ch  has  tlie  worse  rending  :— 
I  Ch  I*  rsi,  (SB  EfKttfnff,  A  P**a»,  fiiL  Pi^S= 
nsn  Gn  ll)»,  so  ffi. 
1"  ^?7,  CB   om.,   A  GL  Moaoxi^t^  On  I0» 
(wiicrc  G  also  Mmrox.  hut.  erroneuui^ly ;  Tfr^ 
has  already  occurred,  v.^). 
l"  D?^^.    ffilt  Ai^a^.    GL    HMa»=t='n  On  3C», 
<5  Aifiaif  (interrhoiige  of  i  and  '  esjiecially 
frequent). 
!*•  i;^v,  GB  £«Xa^,  A  Iu(^oM,  GL  AXotoj-^n^a 
Cn  3e»,  G  ^wx«^  GL  r«\a^. 

**'  n'?^'     ©S     Enepar,    A  GL    A^ia8a(^)  =  179g 

Gn  36»,  G  AfinU. 
I"    n;^ir   Ktthihh,    t;^    ^er^,    GB    rwXtt,    GL 

A\«M=^^  Gn  30^,  ffi  TwAa. 
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2  S  6'»,  G  KXdffow,  etc. 

=>Nu^'^MG  in  all. 

here  ai^o,  erron.,  Aipaai;ap), 
eln.  etc 
The  reading  ia  doablful : — 

1  CU  l'^  '5^i.  GU  Z<^<fiap.  GL:>r^vir»Wiy  Gn  36", 
G  lu^p. 
I*  'C7.  GB  Sw^,  A  ::ur<^p,  CL  So»«ci=^b?' 

Gn  3a».  Gli  Suf*.  GL  Iw^o*-. 
l**  TV,  G  ^to^w^,  GL  *aowi  =  >y5  Gn  36",  G 

3'  SK';:.GBiaM'.»!\,AGI.AaXowa  =  =vl'j2S3», 

G  AoAowa  (!)■ 
4»*  V(POi  =  Nu  26".  G  (in  both)  No>«ht;X=Vuid; 

Gn  46"=  Kx  6»  so  G  (in  both). 
fni=Nu  26",  Gl{(inChl  Zap«i.  A  GL  XajM(f), 
G  (in  Nu)  Zapa^'iii  Gn  40"=  Kx  6",  G  (in 
both)  Soap, 

eto.  etc. 
rti  hun  the  better  reading : — 
I  Cli  V  G*n''\  G  *P»A«  (GL  Sia1S<w€tn)=a'Ffr  Gn 
llH,  G  'Poa*(K. 

1"  tCIC'.  GB  (xat)  Q»r,  A  (xaJ)  Okkom.  GL  (xal) 
Iaoi.af-[W,l  Gn  36",  G  {lai)  Ovcar,  GL  («ttti) 

lofKOM- 

2''7K;?fn  GB  A  'lfftMTJ\{t)ir^s  (ffi  L  'Icr/KujXinp) 
=  '^inirt>  2S  i"*,  BO  GD  GL,  A  UfMitXtlrni. 

gj3.a_^»  ^?7K,  G  Aval3(uX,  ]<^aaX,  [ff;}aoX 
DaoXsn^s-p-K  2  S  2*+ 10  t,  Sam,  G  U^Joffif, 
and  (most  oft^jn,  stransely)  M*^'^'^**^'- 

gM.M  Svj3-!9=9*and(b>atler,MeKitteI)'»r3*n(? 
v.**,  G  Mfp<^3<uiA,  H<XP<f^o^>  Mf^/K^aaX,  GL 
M(M^^aX  =  n('3'9i:  2  S  4*+  14  t.  Sam,  G  Utft- 

kocSt  (for  distinction). 
11-^  ';35  =  2  K   21'*.  G   (in   Ch)   :£opax'".   et«'» 
GL  ro3o«xa,  GR  (in  Sjwu)  "'^ffioxa,  A  Se^oxatt, 
GL  2o^*)txi  =  V39  2  S  23=^,  G13  ^ir  rwi-  l4w^ 

etc.  etc. 
For  further  details  see  in  Wcllh.  De  gentibua, 
etc.;   Kittel,    Books  of  Ch.   in   Ifebrete;    Driver. 
Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel. 

LmcRiTimi  (■elecMdX— T*XT.— S.  Bur  and  t.  DvllUach, 
AOm- CAronffonm  (U89} ;  R.  Kaua^Th*  Botkt  ^  CKtnmtOm  in 
JUtbrtf.  CriUokl  ed.  or  th«  n«b.  Tixt.  (ad.  Pul  HaopCX  UaS> 

rx^jtsurjow.— S.  Baina.  Ofawwywp  «ooto»ia<Hy«<  «fa  Jrfn*- 
MJfn,  1078  (i«  AUU(,  It.  part.);  E.  Kautoch,  BQohw  acr 
Ohroalk.  188S,  UM  0"  i>^  i/<W<^«  StArf/t  d.  A.T.,  «l. 
Kautfaca), 

CoMJCMnr^jm^— £■  Sartbom,  BtlctMirdrrOhronilt,  tM  AoO. 
\tmH\aMvnMf.Ewtc«Latuidinuki.A.T.y.B.  0«CU1.  Btk^ter 
dcr  Cbronik,  1SW  (In  iTtins^.  fn^rt.  JTmHumfar  j.  A.T.); 
a.  V.  K*il.  Oudi»r  der  UuonUt.  ISTO  On  fl(WteA#r  JTom- 
«t««raf  ittrr  d.  .4. 1".),  Ivtik-  tr.  187S:  W.  H.  BeanaU,  7"A« 
BwitJ t/ CArDnic/«.  IbW (m  ITk  fi*JT«W«'«  BibU)\4.  BobtiX- 
wm  bi  Bwft  bf  B^k  (IS02).  pp.  lU-llfi;  0.  J.  Doll  in  Aialej* 
jKIOeairt  Commentaiyi  ZAcfcler  lo  hutgff*  JKMmrA,  187i 
(Edk.  If.  by  J.  O.  Murphy). 

CimrCAL  Dtscuasroys.—U.  L.  de  Watta,  B^itrig*  tur 
XinUUvna  in  d.  A.T,  L  ISOO;  K.  U.  Oraf,  Dit  Graekiekliichn 
BOtA^  d.  A.T.  1800,  114'^T;  W.  R.  Smitll,  JTiU-rd.  Dritan. 
«.«.  UTS,  0TJC9  aWS>  140  S.,  Uair.;  J.  WcniutuMa,  Orttk. 
I7S-SS7,  Bur-  tt-- 171-2^7 :  A.  Kucnen.  thtdwmtk.  tat\  od.  rol.  t. 
U87,  48S-Beo ;  S.  H.  Prirer,  LOT,  1891.  4M-&07 ;  0.  U.  Cornill. 
SlaMtMiT,  1801, 8(iS-:7e :  U.  WUdvboer.  Origtn  <if  tX»  Canon 
nfOu  old  Ttlamtnt  (ISni  ISK,  &1.  MZt,  l&S;  162.  LU.  d. 
A.T.  1806.  4M-4I0:  W.  E.  BamM,  *R«Uctona8UpdpoLntor  U)e 
CtmnicUT'HnAm.Jovm.flem.  Lan^.  and  X'ttfrof idv, Ootobar 
I81»i  '  ciifoni'ifs  A  TirzTJoi*  (In  Sufuiten  Timtt,  »iiL  (18971^ 
p.  SlOf )'  (Wiur«r,  U-fP  u.  t.  SOD,  S40,  UI.  lOS;  Olrdlc«toa«, 
imturoormplui.  ISM  (jRun'm) ;  Sanilay,  fiMuptoo  Leotuna  oo 
/iM|rfra*>i(U(»),104.  1»,  «4.  asBtf,  IBS,  466.  4S7;  fcrald, 
£a(«fVVi*ra«J,Ll(Off.:  Janiiinn, 'OhfOiiloIca'  (inThinktr, 
July,  BMitanber,  Norember,  ISH) ;  Bfta,  Oinon  o^  Oa  Oti 
r«Mra«nf  (IWA  1381.,  14i,  151,  102:  ladd,  TA*  ActWiM  <ir 
dhcntf&KirfimOBSS), i.  iOdt., 37Sff..S4«ff., Nd r. ;  Itootaflon. 
HOlml  Ltetur**  (ISSS).  Pp.  «7  IT.,  4H,  483;  DriTer.  'The 
tocaclieB  In  Cbronldoi'  m  BxpoMar,  Apr.  and  Oct.  ISQfi; 
Bdbndtr,  XJr*(IBS3>,  MCff. ;  un  Ui»  wnMnvwi  In  ]ianicular, 
J.  WaBhauMa,  H*  gimtib*—  "  famUiu  .fudtFii  jtuM  1  Vh.  2-4 
jnMMuriwniir,  1870;  O.  B.  Cnv,  Sludu§  in  llttir<v  Pnrptr 

ganm,  UN.  ch.  lu.  FfUNCis  Browk. 
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tninadftta  from  which  a  chronology  niAV  be  com- 
piled from  the  creation  of  thi;  H'orfd  to  the 
(iustnietion  of  Jerus.  by  the  Chntdieiins.  For 
convenieoce,  this  chronology  may  be  considered 
under  several  pcrio<trt. 

i.  I'ROU  THE  CrEATIOK  TO  THE  VVOOt*.  —The 
data  fur  this  period,  which  are  found  in  the  i'enea> 
logical  table  of  Gn  5  and  the  tiolii*  of  Lbw  yi-nr  of 
tlie  Flood  in  Gn  7*.  are  given  difTori-nlly  in  the  Hcb. 
text,  the  Snm.,  and  the  LXX.  Thei<o  dilTerences 
are  exhibiteil  in  the  following  table :— 


A(a  of  each  when  next 

wa>  born  or  uvcnt 

ooiiirrett. 

Hcb. 

flu. 

LXX 

l» 

w 

zaa 

W 

106 

w& 

KlKUb   .           . 

00 

OU 

190 

Kenati  .       .                        .        . 

70 

70 

170 

Uahalaie]     . 

08 

66 

l« 

Jarnl 

les 

83 

KB 

Enoch  ...... 

«B 

(B 

l<» 

187 

117 

107 

\fa 

63 

1«S 

Koab    .       .              ... 
Year*  trom  Craatios  to  the  Flood 

«w 

e«i 

ODD 

1060 

U07     1    23U 

Thua  we  have  three  dilTerent  lenstha  assigned 
for  the  |>eriod  from  tlie  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood-  The  numbers  of  the  Lleb.  text  have  gene- 
rally  been  regarded  as  the  original,  although 
recently  those  of  the  Sam.  have  l^L-fa  defondcd  by 
Dillmann  and  Budde.  The  LX.\  text,  liuwwer, 
was  accepted  by  the  Hel.  Jewa  and  the  early 
ChriKtiaii  Church,  and  haa  found  dcft-iuliTs  among 
certain  Fng.  ncbolara  (Unles,  Jaek?(on,  I'oole, 
Ilnwlinwn,  and  others),  who  have  looked  upon 
it  with  favour  as  fumiKhing  a  chronology  more  in 
accord  with  the  nntiijiiity  of  man  than  that  of 
tho  Heb.  text.  Hut  thew  numhent,  whichever 
table  may  bo  regardc^i  aM  tlie  original,  cuimol, 
in  any  case,  lie  accepted  as  historical,  and  hence 
for  a  real  chronology  of  the  early  agen  of  man  they 
are  TalooIesB.  To  accept  them  as  genuine  records 
is  to  aasome  from  the  creation  of  man  n  degree  of 
civiliaaiion  high  enough  to  provide  a  nettled 
calendar,  and  a  regular  regi^tralion  of  birthn  and 
deathfl,  and  the  preservation  of  Htiuh  records  from 
the  nrealinri  of  man  tn  ttip  time  of  the  compnAJtion 
of  Gn.  All  that  is  known  of  primitive  anti(^nity 
is  against  siioh  a  suppoi^ition.  The  art  of  writing 
was  nut  then  known ;  and  however  tenacious  may 
have  been  the  memory  of  man,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  language  tliun  [)OK^<8M;d  the  requisite 
terminology  for  the  expression  of  ."ucli  lupsc-i  of 
time.  Man  alM)  ba«  been  upon  the  curth  for  n  far 
longer  period  than  that  given  even  by  the  LXX 
chronolog)-.  The  conjeottmd  character  of  the  table 
of  Gn  a  may  lie  aUio  recogniaed  from  the  varia- 
tions of  the  three  texts.  Snoh  liberties  would  prob. 
ably  not  have  been  taken  with  tignrcn  Hup]H>sciJ  to 
rest  upon  authentic  lustorical  doL-umenU.  The 
sacred  writer  chose  the  ftimi  of  a  g<;iiea logical  table 
to  represent  theearly  period  of  the  world'M  hialory. 
The  number  of  the  patriarchs,  ten,  is  a  common 
one  in  the  lists  of  the  prehistoric  mlcrs  or  heroes 
of  many  peoples.     It  appears  at  once  to  be  a  sug* 

rion  from  the  tea  fiagcrs.  The  length  assiguMl 
the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  is 
more  difllcult  of  expluxintioa.  Accepting  tiiat  of 
Ute  Heb.  text,  the  mu»t  probable  exphtnalion  is 
ween  in  connecting  the  ISriti  yi.*ar!t  with  the  milme- 
qoent  data  given  for  the  period  between  the  Flood 
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and  the  Exodus,  whidi  together  mak«  2flti6,  or 
two-thirds  of  4000  years.  Four  Uionaand  yean*, 
iiccording  to  b  JcwibJi  tradition,  were  to  elai»s** 
from  the  crcfttion  of  the  world  to  the  comini;  of 
Uie  MttBsiah.  Two-thirds  of  that  period,  ttmn, 
would  bare  iioammI  at  tlie  ExoduK,  or  the  ^Wng  of 
Uit>  law  and  founding  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  at 
Moiuit  Sinai, 
ii.  From  the  Flood  to  the   Exodus.— For 

the  [lerlod  from  the  Flood  to  the  hirlh  of  Abraham, 
wc  have  a  genealo^pcal  taWe  in  Gn  ll""'"  similar 
to  that  of  Uu  5,  aud  likewise  t^vva  differently  in 
the  tlircc  ancient  t-cxts.  la  thlB  instnncu,  however, 
the  Sain,  nnd  LXX  VSS  are  almost  identical,  both 
giviiitf  n  much  longer  iieriod  than  the  lleb.  text. 
The  LXX  also  has  anvxtra  nan:e,  Cidnaii,  wanting 
in  both  the  Heh.  and  Sam.  texts,  giving  130  addi- 
tional yearn;  and  the  years  of  N.-ihor  at  the  birth 
of  Tcrnh  ia  the  TAX  are  179,  whilu  in  the  Sam.  70. 
The  variations  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Bb«m  . 
Arp«ctubad , 
CUnM. 
SboUli. 
Eber  . 
PcItb  . 
lieu 

8eruf  . 
Noliot  . 
Tomb  . 
Abnluin 


Vn.  of  Sb«n'aUf«  b«f.  the  Flood 
Kroni  Flood  to  Iditb  nt  A\mhMja 


Aga  of  caoli  whim  s*xt 

mBliom  or  VTMii 

oocurred. 

lli-b. 

Sun. 

LXX. 

100 

100 

IQO 

as 

lU 

13S 
13U 

80 

180 

I3U 

M 

lU 

IM 

30 

190 

130 

S2 

1S2 

in 

ao 

ISO 

ISO 

•a 

7B 

179 

70            70 

70 

too 

IMO 

1«0 

•lOO 

100 

loa 

SM 

MO 

1170 

Of  these  three  texts  the  Heb.  Ia  undoubtedly 
the  original.  The  LXX  and  Sam.  show  na  enileav- 
our  to  gain  more  time  bv  flysteinaiirally  hei>f  ht4.-n- 
ing  the  birth  vi>ar  of  trio  palriarutift.  Titu  extra 
name  of  the  LXX  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to 
wake  the  ntunber  of  the  patriari'hn  ten  {perliHTw 
they  were  ao  originally),  and  thiia  bring  the  uMa 
more  into  conformity  rvith  that  of  Gn  5.  The 
LXX  text  has  been  preferred  by  Ilalos,  Jackson, 
I'oole,  and  others  od  pro\'iding  a  more  oduquato 
time  than  the  Ueb.  t«xt  for  the  growth  oi  the 
Uutiooa  of  aiili<|uity.  But  the  LXX  period  is  tuu 
abort.  It  ]>IiiLL<M  the  HIih»)  at  aljout  ^iKXt  B.C.  But 
Egyptian  reninios  point  to  a  civilisation  w]io»se 
begjrnines  weru  nut  lat4jr  than  .5000  yBam  B.C.,  and 
very  likely  millenniums  earlier  {Min])ero  says  HOM 
or  lO.UOO  years  k.c),  and  Aasyr.  discoveries  have 
revealed  an  historic  period  extending  to  as  early 
A  date.  Thia  table  eutnc  evidently  from  the 
aame  j>oorre  aj*  that  of  Gn  5,  and  is  of  the  samti 
artificial  t^hnrartcr,  except  that  in  Mime  of  the 
patriarchal  nameit  are  rcininiscenccft  uf  iteoples  and 
plaees. 

The  data  for  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  tlxodas  are  given  in  the  notice  of  the 
age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  l^aao  (Gn  21°),  and 
of  Inoae  at  the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gn  2^),  and  of 
Jacob  at  hia  deitcent  into  Egypt  (Gn  47"),   and 

■  More  exftctly,  uncording'  to  tbe  stataoMnt  o(  On  ll"  that 
AniAduhaid  mwbura 'two  voon  «tttr  (be Flood,'  ih«  yean  ot 
Shcni's lil« Iwlurv tliB  FloodTsn  D6>'*w.  tint  th«  'two  yetM 
att«r  Uis  Flood '  la  probkbly  «  glow  Inxcrtett  by  boiim  oa«  who, 
orerlooUne  the  round  iLitd  rr<t«Dwttc  chkmcTtvr  of  tta«  datk  of 
tha  lives  of  the  putriarcha,  desired  to  make  Uic  btrlh  of  Arpsch- 
■bftd  oormnioDtl  esu^Uy  to  (he  dutailod  lUtomeDts  of  tho 
duration  of  the  Flood  (Gn  70  Si>-  i*). 


of  the  length  of   the  bojoum  of  the   children  of 

Israul  in  Kg^-pt  (Ex.  12*').  In  this  la»t  paw>age 
the  LXX  and  Snm.  text^  make  tlie  hojutiniing  of 
the  children  of  I^^raiO  to  inchide  uJhu  tho  Hojuuniing 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  From 
these  data  we  ipreseut  the  following  table  witli  a 
KUiumary  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  alito  the 
reference  to  the  age  of  Abraham  at  hia  call  from 
Haran  (Gen.  12*)  :— 


Ac*  of  Abtaham  on  iMk^inir  Uu«n  , 
A^  of  Abrtkbaui  nl  lite  birth  ul  [lona       . 
Ag9  of  iHUbC  >l  the  birth  nl  Ja(X>h 
Agv  of  Jtcob  SL  Ibo  dt.-«cviit  latu  Egypt  . 
Vttin    of    tho    pstriarcbal    aojoom    In 

Osnaan 

Yntn  ol  tho  jintrUmhal  •ojotim  In  Egnt 
\'emn  at  U»  •oJoLira  La  l^ypl  wxianuiig 

to  LXX 

From  the  btrtA  of  Ahrahftm  to  tho  Exodui 
Froui  Uie  Flood  to  birth  of  Abndum 
■''rom  tike  CrasUon  to  the  Flood 

Prom  the  Craation  to  the  Exodus  .        . 


216 
A30 


El£ 


430 


9>0 
KM 


ttm 


How  nearly  these  numbers  represent  the  actual 
duration  of  the  beginnings  of  the  people  of  Iiirael, 
and  of  tlieir  »ojoum  in  Egypt,  cannot  now  bo 
determined.  Tliey  are  evidcntlv  from  the  fame 
original  source  oa  the  previous  tables,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  aapposc  that  authentic  historical  reconU 
underlie  tiiem.*  Some  early  hist,  reniiniscencea, 
however,  may  be  preservtHl  in  thorn.  The  number 
400  for  the  yeara  of  the  o|ipre8tiion  lu  Egyi't 
appears  in  Gn  15",  which  belongs  to  one  of* the 
earliest  sources  of  the  Hexateuch. 

The  Period  ofth«  Sojourn  in  Kqtfpt. — The  descent 
of  tho  children  of  Israel  into  figypt.  according  to 
the  story  of  Jow«ph,  took  place  when  a  Sem. 
foreigner  might  be  ree(ilvi>d  at  the  Kgyit.  court 
with  favour,  and  Uiii  people  readily*  granlt*u  posaea- 
sions  in  the  land.  The  reign  o\  the  Uyk90«  or 
Shepherd-kings  meets  thin  condition,  and  the 
descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  that  time  ii 
both  an  anciont  tradition  and  the  view  genendly 
accepted  by  biblical  Mholartt.  The  period  of  the 
Hyksoa  rule,  owing  t«  the  ob«uurily  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Egyp.  chronologi.*,  cannot  be  very 
definitely  determined.  It  lasted  several  centuries, 
and  terminated  not  later  than  Xh'AH  B.c.f  A 
famine  is  reoorded  an  occurring'  durinjL;  the  reiga  of 
Aphophis  or  Apopi,  one  of  the  last  of  tlie  Hyk.<H)s 
rulers  ;  and  tliis  monarch  may  have  Wen  the 
Pharaoh  of  Jot^eph.  Hu  i.'^  ^o  mentioned  by  George 
SyncelluM,  a  Listorian  of  the  9th  cont.  a.D.  ;  and 
the  suj]|)ositton  is  received  with  favonr  by  Sayce, 
lirngfltli,  Kittel,  and  others.  It  is,  however,  only 
u  KUppoKition. 

The  Pharaoh  of  tho  oppression,  under  whom 
the  cliildren  of  Israel  built  tho  treasure  cities 
Pithom  and  lEaaniscfi  (Kx  I''|,  waa  Ham^es  it. 
This  fact,  long  conjectured,  has  been  deLnitely 
Hettled  by  Naville's  Identificalion  of  Pithom,  and 
discovery  that  it  wa*  built  by  Ramses  il.  The 
ExoduB  has  usuallr  boen  assigned  (by  UrugHch, 
Ebers.  Rawlinaoo,  Sayce,  and  otheral  to  the  reign 
of  Menepktah  (Mereiiiitab)  or  8eti  ii.,  the  im- 
mediate sucecssora  of  Kaiusos  ll.  Since,  however, 
both  of  the^ie  king^  were  no  mean  Rovoroigns, 
and  apparently  controIh>d  buth  Vn\.  and  the 
Sin.  Peninhuln,  it  may  be  bettor  (with  Kittel, 
Maspero,     Wiedemann,     and     others)     to     assign 

*  Aooordliv  to  the  dooumentsry  bypotheiis  of  the  ootuposi- 
Uan  of  Lhfl  FcHt.  or  Hex.  thuy  belong  to  the  prlmtly  dM:iim<>Jit 
now  iteoeraJIv  rewded  u  the  Uteet  poilion  of  the  l*tiil*t<r«jch. 

t  This  Is  tae  ustc  KlTon  tiy  £d.  Ueyer  u  ttin  Inuw  prMsihle, 
and  Ht  thus  aoocpted  E^  Weadel  sod  nv»n.  Olbi-r  AaU^a  ^reit 
for  the  clOBB  of  this  penod  or  tht  bcirfnnini:  nl  tii^  New  Hmpirv 
we  WledanuMB,  1750;  Bnifffcb,  1700;  UoiicUc,  17U3:  BavIuwod, 
lUO;  Lapel iM,  tan. 
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the  Exodos  to  the  period  of  royal  weaknesa  ftnd 
f(«aeraJ  nimrcliv  followin;;  their  reigns  at  the 
clow  of  the  lUt)i  dynoiiiy  (not  later,  according  to 
Meyer,  than  1180  B.C.:  according  to  Kaulinson  and 
otben,  about  a  cent,  earlier).  M'Curdy  {HUt., 
Proph,,  ttnti  the  if  on.)  places  the  Exodtu  in  tli« 
2l)tb  dynaatj,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Itamses  iii.,  ur  immediately  after  hia  rei^'n.  He 
doei  not  think  the  Eo'p.  control  in  the  Sin.  Pea- 
insula  or  in  Pal.  to  have  been  MulGciondv  ri'laxed 
at  mu  earlier  ]i«nod  for  either  t}ie  Kxoaus  ur  the 
contjuest  of  Pal.  to  liavc  bcvn  jiuwihli;.  He  gives 
the  date  about  1'200  B.c.  The  children  of  Israel, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  Kamnes  III.  (IISD- 
1148)  may  have  been  wandering  in  the  doeort  and 
taking  poascsiion  of  the  eonntry  K.  of  the  Jordan. 
Thia  would  allow  about  50  years  Itodi  their  dci>ar- 
tnre  from  l^gypt  to  their  entrance  into  \V.  Pal., 
correapoading  roughly  with  the  biblical  40  years. 
This  much  at  lejwt  aeenis  certAln,  that  Pal.  wan  for 
many  eenturti^»  au  Kgy{).  pruvinu«,  and  thai  the 
conquests  under  Joshua  cannot  well  have  begun 
UQtU  the  close  of  the  19Ui  djtiasty,  and  prokibly 
the  close  of  the  roign  of  Jianu<cs  iii.  Tht;  viuw  of 
some  writers  (F.  C  Cook.  Cundcr,  KJlhler,  Shu.ri»e, 
and  otliers),  who  Itave  nsaigned  the  ExoUu!<  U> 
earlier  |>erioda,  in  rcfiitc<l  by  Navillc'd  di.icovcrv 
of  Pithom,  built  by  Kamnea  IJ.;  hy  tljo  Tel  el- 
Amama  tJabletK,  which  show  that  Pal.  woa 
tlioroughly  an  Kgyp.  province  daring  the  IStli 
dynasty ;  and  by  the  fact  of  the  control  exorcised 
by  Sct^i  I.  and  Itmu&es  II.  over  Pal.  witliin  the 
li»th  dynasty." 

iii.  FiioM  THE  Exodus  TO  THB  Foundikq  ofthf. 
Temple.— The  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  is  BAid 
in  1  K  6'  to  have  taken  place  in  the  48(nh  year 
after  the  Exodus  (according  to  the  LXX,  in  the 
44Uth  year).  8uch  an  exact  statemeDt,  if  historical, 
rettuircs  that  on  accurate  sv«tem  of  reckoning  time 
was  cinjduyud  by  tiiu  cliitdruu  of  Israel  during 
all  those  years.  A  proviuoa  for  tills  lias  been  seen 
in  the  yearly  Heb.  festivals,  and  eepeeially  in  the 
Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  yean.  If  this,  however, 
was  the  cose,  it  is  etrange  that  we  do  not  find 
tracefl  of  such  a  mode  ot  reckoning  in  the  OT. 
While  there  ore  oUosions  to  the  recurreoce  of 
feasts  as  indicating  a  year's  time,  there  is  notliing 
lo  indicate  festivals  or  Sabliatical  or  Jubilee  vearH 
OS  being  regarded  as  the  units  or  termini  of  any 
calendar.  The  only  method  ap^tarent  i*  by  the 
yearsof  the  monarch  of  the  land.  Before  the  royal 
|«nod  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  sysiem  of 
reckoning  dates,  and  it  is  prolmblo  that  durinR  the 
period  frunt  the  Kxodus  to  the  foutidiniu'  of  the 
tumpte,  Sabhiitionl  ycant  and  yeaniol  •lubilee  were 
nut  observed.  I'tiu  nuntbcr  480  apjaiirM,  like  the 
nunibcm  of  the  Pent.,  t»  be  conjectural,  arising 
from  the  supposition  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  01  the  temple  there  were  12  genera- 
tions of  40  years  eaclL  This  period,  however,  is 
too  long.  The  interval  from  the  Exo<lus  to  tbe 
founding  of  the  temple  is  probably  nearer  300  than 
SOO  years.  The  Exodus  we  have  seen  can  in  no 
cose  be  placed  curlier  than  aft«r  the  r^iLm  of 
Kamnes  II..  and  the  building  of  tho  teniiiLe  uc- 
cmred  not  later  than  tlie  miihlle  of  the  lUth 
cent.  tj.c.  Reliable  chron.  data  for  compnt- 
in;j  the  exact  length  of  thia  period  wc  may  well 
believe  were  not  pieser^-ed.  'rhedisorganist-d  con- 
dition of  affairs  during  the  period  of  the  judgen, 
wtien  (here  was  no  central  authority,  i»  ugainMt 
the  sapiKifiitiuu  uf  the  une  of  a  nettled  calendar  and 
the  ollicial  registration  of   events.      The  chron. 

*  8to»  the  Bbovfl  utUcIb  wu  la  tjp*.  tb«  nnr  Intcriptlon  of 
kinr  Neremitftti  mmtianiiiy  ttw  pcoptcof  iBnuiIhu  ovm  dk> 
oovervd.  Tltia  may  oaU  lor  ft  rerlnicMi  of  Uip  oninkia  expnwed 
•txtve  In  R|;snl  to  Uie  date  of  Lbc  tlxodus,  and  may  requlra  lU 
uMipiBMBl  to  an  BAriior  iwriod.    8n  Earn,  EaioODs  (KouUi). 


data   of  the    Book  of  Jndges  appear  also   to   be 
somewhat  artilicial.     They  are  as  lollows  : — 

lJ«Uv«nuica  by  Utfaalcl:  UioliuulrMto(9il}  .  40  „ 

lirMlMrve*F«1on(3>*) 1t»  .. 

I>«liv«nui,o«by  Ehud:  th«hiidz«ts(l>*)      .  SO  „ 

OppTMnon  liy  Jabio  (4^ W  u 

Dturflraiuw  by  Dvbonih :  t&«  IumI  nit*  (5») .  40  „ 

Oppnmiaa  bv  Uitliau  (Cl)        ,        ,        .       •  7  „ 

I>«Iii«rmDO«  ur  atd«aii:  Llw  land  mta(S^   .  40  ., 

Abimcloch  n(gt»  ovtr  bnal  (9^    .               •  S  „ 

Tola  JudffM  Urul  (Vm ^  .. 

Jair  Jui^M  Unci  (l<t*) '-S  „ 

OpprcnnuMi  bv  Ammon  {10*}              .                 .  19  „ 
JophUiota  JtMbea]BrMit(lS'>     .        .               •On 

Ibxan  Jaiiffu  lanul  (190 7  „ 

Eton  lu(lir<«  bncUlZ") 1"  .. 

Abdon  Judeai  lanel  (li>t)        .       .               •  8  ,« 

OpprtMion  b>-the  PhilbunMrni)  .        .       .  <U  „ 

Ssuaon  JudiTM  Israel  (!&»  16U}       ,               ■  'Jl  ., 

Talal     .  .  410  jMU*. 

To  these  years  mast  be  added— 

Tbe  aojoum  In  the  Wildcmea  .    40  ycua 

TIk'  uiiiqticflt  under  Jo»hua      .  .       k     „ 

Till!  Jud|tt«)iiporEII<IS4U]    .  -411,. 

1W  Judgcahiu  of  Samuel  ,        .  .       .  '3D    „ 

Tlw  wlifii  of  Saul V     „ 

Tbc  reitfii  (If  [>urid  (1  K  3")  .        .    40     „ 

ot  Uia  ndga  at  Sokunoo  O  K  IP)  .        .      4     „ 

Total  ,  lU+x-i-y  fMn, 

According  to  these  figurc-s  the  entire  period  is 
over  650  rears,  and  tho  re|M?ated  occurrence  of  40 
or  its  multiple  shows  that  some  of  the  nnmbers  are 
round,  and  probably  conjectural. 

Some  uf  ttie  judgeships  rocurdod  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  may  have  been  local  and  contt'iiiimraneoua 
with  nthcrN.  In  that  case  no  chronology  can  ba 
cnuiputed  from  theae  etatementa.  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  numbers  were  designed  to  rciirescnt 
48U  ye&ra, — the  years  of  oppression,  like  those  of 
a  usurper,  as  is  customary  in  Oriental  reckmiina^ 
being  not  counted.,  their  interval  In-ing  Eneluileu 
in  the  yca-rs  of  n»l  belonging  to  a  lawful  ruler. 
.Arranged  on  tills  principle  we  liave  the  following 
result : — 

Moms 40  years. 

Joshua  anil  the  ElJen      .        .               .  x  „ 

Otliniel itt  „ 

Ehud bO  ,. 

Sarak                        40  ,. 

Otiiiran M  „ 

Tola,  Jalr,  Jepbiliali,  Ibnui,  EIoo,  sod 

AbdoQ Tfl  „ 

Hamun 'M  „ 

Hi 40  „ 

Samuel *iO  „ 

Saul y  „ 

Tiarld 40  H 

Bolcmon             .....  ^  n 

4«0+i(+ryBaia 
If  30  years  <cf.  Jos.  24^)  are  giveu  to  Joshua  and 
the  elders,  and  10  years  to  SauJ,  we  have  exactly 
480  years,  t 

iv.  1-*R0M  THE  Founding  op  the  Templk  to 
THi:  Fall  op  JERUSAi.KH.— This  era  is  marked  by 
an  advance  in  culturo  among  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
tho  office  of  roval  recorders  or  scribes  pro\'iAinn 
-■ieems  to  have  been  made  for  the  regular  regis- 
tration of  important  eventa.  Thew  event-s  wert) 
probably  dated  bv  tlie  years  of  reigninp  monarcha 
At  lea^t  we  finil  this  system  in  1  and  '2  K,  JcT, 
and  Ezk.  A  provision,  however,  for  tho  keep- 
ing of  exact  chron.  records  does  nut  neoem 
sarily  Imply  their  preser^'ation,  and  the  liooks  of 
Kings,  (Pur  bihlical  source  for  the  chronology  of 
this  period,  were  not  VTittvn  until  it«  close,  several 

■  Th«  awlirnnMnt  of  91  yoan  to  Samupl  is  an  Inferenoo  from 
18  7*.  The  period  of  lamcVa  deain  lor  the  liOcd  la  rannlMl  as 
rvprawotlng  Samuel's  JodgMhlp,  and  ocaaloy  when  tae  paopM 
dMind  and  cAkmo  a  klnr. 

f  Thn  ahova  icli«ai*  u  NfiUlekf **.  Moore  (Judpri.  p.  xll  f.) 
oniita  SaulaabcfautoBJudaanwriWrati  Ulosniniat*  K>T«nd|n, 
anda«rifiia.afeBrT<XX.aUy«anto  Eli.  and  conjecuras  40  jean 
each  for  Joifaua  and  Bbiauel. 
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centuries  aft«r  the  earlier  evcat«  narrated.  The 
writer  of  these  books,  it  ia  true,  rofers  constantly 
to  *tbe  book  of  Um  ehronk-los  of  the  kiii^M  ot 
Judah,'  and  'to  the  book  of  the  (.■hroniflcn  oi  ihu 
kingsof  Urael.'antinurcesof  liiainfornintion.  HiitiL 
is  not  known  whether  he  hiiil  lu-ceHS  to  ori;;ina]  royal 
records  or  only  to  two  liwtorical  work*  liased  in 
Boine  way  upon  them.  Prohnbly  tlio  latter,  be- 
cause (1)  it  IS  unlikely  thiit  the  State  re^xird;;  of 
the  N.  kingdom  were  preserved  and  broii^'ht  to 
Jerua. ;  (2)  the  references  are  not  to  tlie  rhroniclcs 
or  anDais  Iht-iiiHclvCH,  but  to  the  buuk  of  thtj 
chronicleit ;  and  (li)  it  is  difticult  to  account  for 
the  atatements  of  tlit-  un-iterin  reference  to  date)* 
of  accession  and  tcn^al^Ji  of  rvigna,  if  he  bad  acceiv* 
to  oripnal  recortls, 

1  and  "2  K  ^ve  a  complete  list  of  the  inon- 
orcbs  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  t)ie  length  of  tlicir 
reigns  in  ycara  from  Solomon  to  the  fall  of  Sniuoria 
and  of  Jerusalem.  The  commencement  of  each  rei^ii 
is  dated  by  tbo  year  of  the  reign  of  Ihu  contain- 
poraneona  KinfT  in  the  other  kin^'doni.  Thig  modr 
of  crowt-reckoning  is  evidently  tliat  of  tbH  biblical 
writer,  for  it  is  scJireely  powible  that  in  either 
kinjidom  the  year  of  the  kin;;  of  the  other  king- 
dom ationld  be  oaed  to  lix  the  date  of  Dt«  ovra  Vin'g. 
An  examinatioti  of  the  ^ynchroniiLnis  leads  to  n 
aimiloj  concln»ion.  Krom  the  construction  of  tliv 
Heb,  sentence  in  many  iiistancea  the  H^'nchronifimn 
appear  to  be  an  addition  to  a  ftUitemcnt  of  the 
MHiple  duration  of  a  rei^ni,  and  they  Bceni  in  some 
imttanccK  to  reveal  an  attempt  at  an  a<iju5tmont 
of  tvo  nneqnal  Bcriea  of  nuDit>cr8.  Kehoboara  and 
Jeroboam  came  to  the  throne  at  the  wime  time, 
also  Athnliah  and  Jehu.  Tlio  sums  of  the  years 
of  the  rei^fns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judali 
lietween  tlief«  two  datfK  Hbonid  W  the  inatiie. 
That  of  Israel,  however,  as  ia  «?en  in  the  foUowitij^ 
table,  exceeds  that  of  dudah  by  3  year*.  (The 
7  dura  of  the  rei^rn  of  Zimri  are  omitted,  for  that 
week  naturally  was  reekont'd  aa  belonging  either 
to  the  reijfu  of^Elab  or  Oniri.) :— 


RchoboMiL   . 

.    17 

Jrruboftai     > 

.       .    t2 

AUItua  .      . 

3 

Nfedab  . 

2 

A»      .        .        . 

.     41 

BOMhft. 

.    » 

J«faoaliftpli.tt 

.    25 

EUb     . 

o 

Jciraiu  . 

.    a 

Omri     . 

.  u 

Ahutfth 

.      1 

Ah&h    . 

.  « 

AhuJnli 

s 

Janm  . 

.     12 

as 


08 


Since  thelengthsof  the  reigns areexprosAcd  In  even 
years,  and  since  actual  reigns  mu»t  nave  embracetl 
fractions  of  a  year,  it  la  apparent  that  theno  years 
are  calendar  years.  The  qucBtion  now  arises 
whether  the  caleii'tlar  year  in  which  a  king  diet! 
waa  reckoned  an  his  own  Innl  year  and  the  Ist  year 
of  his  succfffisor,  or  wlmtlier  tlm  1st  year  of  bis 
■ucoBHBor  began  with  the  following  new  year. 
The  former  method  of  pre-daiinq  introduces  tlic 
(ionfuf^ion  of  a  calendar  year  licing  reckoned  as 
belongin;:  to  two  reigns  :  and  yet  it  La  in  accordance 
with  the  Heb.  usage,  which  reckoned  fractions  of 
time  aa  full  units.  For  «?cample,  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  which  bep:an  in  the  4th  and  ended  in  the 
6th  year  of  Uezekiali,  is  said  to  have  lusted  3  years 
(2  K  IS"-).  Th<fre  i»  rIho  the  familiar  examtde 
of  '  tlm  3  days '  of  Chrijit's  li«iiig  in  the  gnivp.  TIih 
latter  method  of  tto-ft-Utiiiju/  was  tJie  usual  one  of 
the  Assyrians,  with  them  the  general  practice 
waa  to  count  the  regnal  years  from  the  new  year's 
day  after  the  accession,  and  to  coll  thu  period 
between  the  accession  and  the  I»^t  new  yenr  s  day 
'  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ' ;  while  the  year  from 
the  nt'w  year's  day  was  called  '  the  let  year,'  and 
the  following  ones  were  numbered  sucoessivcly 
from  it  Which  of  these  methods  was  sr^emati- 
colly  nsed  by  the  Uobrews  cannot  now  bo  docisivcly 


determined.  Possibly,  neither  of  them  conaistcntly 
or  entirely.  The  Taim.  teatitiea  af  narently  to  thu 
method  of  pre-<latiug  (WiuHulur,  Chrun.  Sijnopsm^ 

6  47),  and  this  has  often  hccn  a.s«uuicd  as  the 
eb.  method.  Jer.  and  ICzk.,  however,  jioxl-datwl, 
:uid  many  Hcholars  (Dillmann,  Static,  W  ellh.anfien, 
and  others)  believe  this  to  have  been  the  Heli. 
method.  The  writer  or  f<impiler  of  1  and  S  K, 
OA  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabic  of  syti- 
chronianu,  naed  both  mctho<ls  :— 

lUhoboam  .         I 

17 
[a  18th  of  JcrobDwn  tl  K 
W).  Ahijom .        .        .        ) 


1  JurolMOin. 


In  VUh  or  Jaroboain  (1  K 
l&»),A«i  .        .0)3 

I 
K 


•a.  I.  NuUI>  In  2nd  ol  Ah  a  K 
1.  &  But>h»  in  Srd  et  Aaaa K 

U3S."). 

U.  1.  Eloh  hi  !!«th  of  An  CI  K 

LZlmrilnSTlhof  An<lK 

\       Omri  iii«TtliDf  Aa(lK 

& 

IX.  I.  Ahab  tn  SStfe  sf  An  (l  K 
185«> 
S 

« 
h 
21    1.  Ahulali    In    T7ili    of 

Jeb<Mlia)i)int(lKSS3l). 
1.  S£.S:Jonm    In    19th     of 

J«lioaha|ilut  (V  K  $1). 

S 

8 


S» 

rn4lhorAha1>(l  K  asu^ 
JohosbapbuC         .  0)'l 

1 
17 

IB 

In  !^th  or  Jorun  (S  K  8X1). 

Jeliorain  .        .  I.  ES 

4.  2& 
Inl^UiDrJorunCSKS^. 

Ahaslati  .    8.  1 

The  method  of  post-dating  w  here  applied  to 
the  reigns  of  the  S.  kingdom  until  the  reigns  of 
Johontiii  and  Abazioli,  the  fnrmer  of  whom  is 
maile  rci- regent  willi  his  father  for  four  veara.  Asa 
and  Jehtwbapbat  come  to  the  throne  in  the  years 
preceding  tiieir  let  yean*,  while  AbJjnui  comes 
m  hi.H  1st  year.  Thus  we  have  two  methods  of 
piist-dating.  The  reigns  of  the  N.  kingdom  are 
all  prc'dated,  and  Ahaziab  is  made  co-regent  with 
.Ahal)  for  one  year.  Tlius  the  total  length  of  the 
reigns  ia  shortened,  and  the  interval  from  Solomon 
to  Athaliah  lie<H>mes  flO  years. 

In  1  K  10"  Omri  is  saitl  to  have  bectin  to  reign 
in  tlw  3lBt  year  of  Asa,  and  in  2  K  1*'  Jorajn 
in  the  Sod  of  Jehorom.  Bi>t:b  of  th«ae  state- 
ments are  in  general  harmony  with  n  scheme  of 
ihim!, -dating  tlie  king«  both  of  Israel  and  Judoh. 
This  fact,  with  the  apparently  syatcinatic  shortening 
of  the  intervals  expressed  by  the  reigns  of  tlie  N, 
kingdom  and  then  of  the  K.  kingdom,  Ut  make  them 
agree,  suggests  the  pOBMibility  of  the  lengths  of  the 
reikis  not  being  entirely  derived  from  accurate  his- 
torical sources,  and  yet  representing  achronological 
scheme  which  thu  author  did  not  fca  free  to  modify. 

Samaria  fi:]l,  according  to  ii  K  18»»,  in  '  the  6th 

J  rear  of  HczckiaJi,  which  was  the  0th  of  Hoahea, 
cing  of  Israel.'  The  durations  of  the  reigns  of 
the  icinfnt  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  the  occeasiona 
of  Atb^iah  and  Jehu  to  this  year,  (hen,  sbould 
be  tlie  aanie.  The  figures  recorded  in  2  K,  how- 
ever, give  quite  a  diflerent  result — 


Atb&lJAh. 

ayc&n. 

Jehu 

SStrcan. 

Jooab 

4U      ,. 

Jeboftluis 

.      17      „ 

AcnuciaJt. 

SB      „ 

Jouh 

-      1«     .. 

Aan&h  . 

fie    .. 

JorODOftfD 

it      .. 

Joth&in   - 

le    .. 

bohsriah 

AismiUii. 

AhAi 

.     10     .. 

ShnUuni  . 

1      .. 

e    .. 

UCDfthem 

lOj-nrs. 

Pek&hlali 

«     .. 

Peksh     . 

.     »     .. 

\w> 

Hoilm   . 

.       9     .. 
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Thus  tlio  yeara  of  the  reigns  of  the  sDiithem 
kiagdom  exceed  thotse  of  tho  curlhum  kingdom  by 
over  21  years. 

The  following  Uiblo  givca  the  hiWical  synrhron- 
inm»  of  thix  jMiriod,*  (Tho  vnriouB  Ftntetnenti 
hare  been  adjusted  to  each  other  by  allowing  the 
variable  factor  of  a  co-regency,  and  reckoning  the 
lat  year  either  fn)ni  the  eommeacomcnt  of  the 
co-re|;ency  or  of  the  solo  reign)  ;-— 

AUuliab   .... 

Xo  7th  of  Jehu  (2  K  1S>) 
JflMb     .... 


S3 

K 

In  Snd  or  JebtMah(S  Klt>), 
AiuudAh  (1)SS 

la)  to 

0)    8 

ta  CTth  of  icroboun  (2  K 
WX  Aartftb  IS*)  ^ 

K 


tt 

40 
49 

M 

et 

In  2aii  of  P<kah(Z  R  !£«}. 
Jatimm.       .       .       .       I 

Id  17tfao<  Peluh  (S  K  1«>}, 


Iii»nlQ(IIoah«a<!K]8lX 

1«(S) 
til  OLb  of  Heuklih  (2  K 
IBlvj,  B&nuukB  taken     .       6 


t  Jchonhu  In  SSnl  et  Jowh 
(2  K  131). 
U  (1)  Jdioub  in  STth  of  JoMb 

16  fa) 

17(3) 

10  (U]  J*roboun    in    ISth    of 
Ainuuti  <t  S  u»). 


,  L  ZachvUta    In    aSLh   ol 

AnrUi  (S  S  IfiS] 

a.  ShaUuai    in     Uth    ot 

Aavtah  (S  K  IE"]. 

]t«ntthnn    la    iuth    ol 

Azwiab  (S  K  1&<0> 


PckAhlih  In  N>th  of  Amriah 

P*kAb  In  fiSnd  of  Aswiali 
(SK10V)i 


13 
20 
1  lloibe*  In  fOlh  of  Jothani 

and  ISth  of  Atuu(:iK 

lfr«  171). 

6 

9Suiiaria    taken   In   OUi   ot 


The  following  tables  (o)  [6)  (r)  give  dates  for  the 
accession  of  the  kliiKH  of  Judah,  and  {Hi  (e}  [/)  of 
the  king*  of  iHraeT— |a)  according  to  1  and  2 
Ch,  in  which  the  durations  of  the  reigns  ore 
the  fiame  as  those  mentioned  in  1  and  2  K,  and 
ore  given  without  reference  to  the  oorrtai>ondiiiK 
reigns  of  the  N,  kingdom,  lo  that  their  ttiiici 
would  be  Datorally  taken  as  the  Oumtion  of  the 
S.  kingdom  ;  {b)  according  to  the  tables  of  syn- 
chroni^nla  given  alKive  ;  (c)  act-urdiiig  to  a  determi- 
nation from  tho  Ajwyr.  in»tcrii»tion«.  An  asterisk 
indicates  a  co-rufirncy  ;  but  see  the  following  jiara- 
graphs.  (</)  corrc^ii Kinds  to  [a],  and  is  adjusted  to 
it  by  pre  dating  the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Khili,  ami 
Ahaziah,  and  len^^thening  that  of  Jeroboam  ii.  to  51 
years,  and  Pekah'e  to  3iJ.  (e)  and  (/)  torrexpond 
to  [b)  and  (e).  The  explanation  of  {c)  and  (/)  If 
giren  in  the  following  naragrnplie.  (n)  and  (rfj 
corresftond  cgsentially  to  UtMher'd  syittem  of  dates 
given  in  tlie  margin  of  the  AV.  Of  these  tables 
only  (6)  and  [e)  represent  approximately  tho  coiirsc 
of  tii»tory.  Tho  others  are  given  merely  for  the 
sake  of  comiiorison, 

*  Aooordinc  to  tfaia  UhXt  tb«  oumbcr  of  rnui  from  the 
MXSMilaiil  Of  AUutUb  ftod  J«hu  to  tho  tall  of  SaniB.ri«  to  ttt. 
This  labl«^  with  th«  ofM  «boT«  ol  iTiKbroiiiuiis,  huMvvcr,  bu 
not  beeo  ftrtn  to  pnmat  th«  counw  of  hiatoiT-,  but  to  pro  a 
birdVcT* Ttew  of  tba chroDoloftoal  statcaieaU of  1  Mid  SB. 
TOU  I.— 36 


Dirld  (40)  . 

Sotomoii  (40) 

Toiii|i|e  (niind'-il 

ItfhiiWnm  (17)  . 

AI'iJaiK  (S)  .        .        . 

A»(*l)      .        .        .        . 

J»liiMhitph&t<2.'i) 

J«bomu(6)  . 

AhftslaliO) 

AthtUoli  (S)       .       .       . 

■loMh(4a}  .        .       .       . 

AniUiAli(8S] 

Aariab(Ucciah)(&S) 

Jothuit{14) 

AbM(lfl)    .       .       .       . 

neMkiKfa(2»)    . 

rftU  at  SuiMri&  . 
tavaaion  ol  IkainKbtrib    . 

MiniMgh<aa)    . 

Anwa  (S)    .       .       .       . 

JOibkll($l) 

Jtfaokhas  (3  mooiha) 
Jdtolakim .        .        ,       . 
JafaoUcfiUi  n  iDOathi) 
K«d«U*h(ll)     . 
DestnictkiD  ot  JaruHlsn . 


JrmhoADt  (tS)    .       . 

iVudiib  ii}   . 
BoMha  (£4) 

El*li(S)      .        .        . 
Zliuii  (7  do.}*)    . 

OmriCt2>   .       . 

AhkbOCS)  . 
AtMzUi  m 
Jonun  (IS) 
Jctaiim)    . 
Johoohu  (10) 
JoMh  (17)  . 
JeroboAm  il  (41) 
Zacharlah  (0  iiii>ittlu) 
HhaUum  (I  month)    . 
Menahcin  (10)    . 
ruk&hlaJi  (S)      . 
Fiikub  (SD) 
Uoalita  (0) 
yoi  Of  Sainnria 


M 


800     *mi 


OM 


(lO 


fMl 


w 


9U 


w 


Onr  examination  of  the  biblical  statements  sliowa 
from  the  variety  of  the  modes  of  reckoning,  and 
from  the  apparent  inconHistencios  of  tho  synuhron- 
isms  (unless  an  ever  variable  factor  in  co-regcncieii 
Ls  assonicii),  that  we  must  look  to  another  Monrce 
for  determining  the  true  clii'oimlugy  uf  this  pt^rioil. 
Such  a  wiurL'u,  in  a  Uiuited  dw-jrut,  ban  Iw-fn  fnuni! 
in  the  Assyr.  inHiTiptiona,  These  inscriptions  are 
diit«d  by  the  At»yr.  rali;ndHr  or  cnnon.  In  this 
canon,  which  existJi  in  several  copies,  all  of  which 
cloeely  agree,  covering  the  period  from  about  900 
U.C.  to  abont  Q5tiu.C.,  each  year  bears  the  name 
of  an  officer  Cftlled  an  c'|»uuyin.  From  tin:  mention 
of  a  total  eclipHc,  wluL-h  «>(x:urred  in  ~iMi  B.r.,  is 
determined  Ihu  ilatit  uf  all  tlio  remaining  years. 
The  following  ^Msrsonsand  event*  of  biblicariustory 
are  mentioned  m  the  Aksvt.  inscriptionit,  and  dated 
by  the  Assyr.  canon  {COT  ii.  p.  107  ff.)-  :— 

Ahab  (at  Uio  UtUa  ot  K&rlur)       .       .       .  8&4 

Jctiu  (Ibp  p^jvicnt  of  iribuKr)        .        .        ■  K4S 

Aniiuh  (war  with  TinUth-pilMtr)        *.       ,  7*3-740 

McaahnD(paj-uicntut  tril'iiLc)  .       .  7M 

P«kab  (oonqutrcd  hy  TiKUllk-pUcMr)   .       .  734 

Ahax  (pajrtcetit  of  uitiutr)     ....  734 

iloabca  (auoctsMr  of  I'ckati)  ,        ,  734 

Fall  of  Samaria  (near  Lh«  dm  of  tba  ycv)  .  732 

Innwlon  ot  Sanoadiarlb         ....  7f)l 

HanoMeb         .......  esi-flSB 


According  to  the  Aaayr.  sources,  Tiglatli-pileaer 

III.  ^745-728)  conducted  a  cami)aign(74S-738)against 
Syria,  Hamath,  and  Paluntinc.  At  Uki  head  of 
a  coalition  against   him   (742-7'tO}  is  mentionod 
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Azarinh,  king  nf  Jndab.  Menahem  is  also  men- 
tioaetl  u  paYinj;  tribute  in  US.  Duriuj^  the  ye&n 
ITl-'Sa  Tij^mth-piletwr  was  campaigning  in  the 
East,  but  in  734  lie  returned  to  supprefw  another 
coatttioa  in  tbe  West,  when  he  coiifjuered  Pokah, 
and  appointed  IIo.ibi?u  king  of  Siuiiarta  in  bin 
stead. 

Acconling  to  the  biblical  account,  McnAlR-in 
and  AzanRii  were  rontA>iniiorarie!*,  and  Menalieni 

faid  trib«l«  to  Tiglatb-pi(«scr  Icallwi  Pul  in  2  K 
5") ;  and  after  the  brief  roign  of  Pekahiah  Uie  non 
of  Menaht-m,  in  the  last  year  of  Amrinb,  I'ekah 
came  to  the  throne.  Pckah,  with  Kczin  king  of 
Dainaacns,  in  the  rcijnis  of  Jothnm  and  Abaz, 
made  war  on  Judab,  evidently  to  eoorco  Judah  to 
form  an  alliancB  agaiiint  jNjw-yria.  During  Lht'  ruign 
of  Pekah  the  N.  kingdom  isullercd  great  Ions  of 
territory  and  inhahitanU  bV  Aimyr.  invasion,  and 
Peknh  «raa  followed  by  Hot^liea.     • 

These  two  accounts,  the  bihl  ical  and  Assyrian,  har- 
monize, nnd  it  only  remains  for  U9  to  fix  the  dates. 
In  737  Pckahiah  is  king,  perba[>a  lianng  come  to 
the  throne  in  Ihe  previous  year,  ills  ruign  ia  brief, 
and  in  730  or  735  ho  in  slain  by  Pukah.  hi  737  or 
736  Azariab  dies,  nnd  Jotham,  who  for  some  14 

f^eari*  may  1>e  thought  of  tm  having  been  oo-rf<geiit. 
Its  father  Wing  a  leper,  becomej*  sole  king.  In  "35 
Ahaz  succeeds  Jntbani  ;  in  "i'M  Pf  k:ih  in  slain,  and 
llo^thca  becomes  king.  Sauiaria  fall»  in  the  wintt-r 
nf  722-721.  Thus  in  this  period  the  biblital  chrono- 
logical 8tatenit:nU  nitutt  bo  considerably  motlifted. 
The  residl.  is  giv«u  in  tables  {(.■}  and  (/). 

A  dirtifuliy  is  al»«J  presented  in  2  K  IS"*-". 
which  date  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  tlie  fith  year  of 
Hexekiah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
14th ;  but  the  former  event  ocnirred  in  722,  and  the 
Ifttter  in  701.  According  to  the  fonner  reckoning, 
Hezekiah  camo  to  the  throne  in  7'JS  or  727  ;  and 
according  to  the  latter,  in  715  or  714.  If  we  adopt 
the  latt«r  reckoning,  the  reign  of  Ahaz  mtibt  bo 
lengtheni^l  tu  Homt*  '211  yHiir.i,  and  tbatof  Manasseh 
or  of  Ilezekinb  Khortened  w>mo  10  yoafH.  A  co- 
regency  of  Ilezekiah  witli  Ahaz  Ims  Iwim  iingpMted 
a«  the  M)tatirm,  or  tliat  the  date  of  an  invasion  of 
Sargon  in  711  may  liavo  been  given  for  that  of 
Sennacherib.  AceonJing  to  thi»  latter  solntion, 
however,  Hezekiali  would  Imve  come  to  tho  ilironu 
in  7*i5  or  724. 

The  presence  of  Ahab  at  the  battle  of  Karkar 
brines  his  reign  down  to  854  at.  leaxt.  At  this 
battle,  according  to  the  Awyr.  inscription,  Abab 
apjicars  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Damascus. 
According  to  1  K  20**  Ahab  formed  such  an 
alliance,  which  lasted  three  years  (i  K22').  In  the 
third  year  of  the  alliance  the  truce  was  broken,  and 
Ahab  wail  (Jain  at  Itamoth-gilead  (1  K  22^-»  "■•). 
Aanuning  the  alliance  to  have  been  mode  in  655, 
the  clo«e'  of  AhaVs  ruign,  then,  may  be  placed  in 
853.'     See  AllAB. 

In  the  period  before  Ahab  a  change  in  the 
biblical  length  of  the  reigu  of  Omri  has  been 
thought  hv  tiome  scholars  necessary  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mesha  on  the  Moahitc  Stone,  where  he 
nays:  'And  Omri  took  possession  of  the  land  of 
MObCdebft.  and  it  (larael)  dwelt  therein  during  Itis 
days,  nnd  half  his  sun's  days,  forty  yn.ars.'  If  '  ]ii.H 
son'  is  Ahab,  then  Umri'.^  reign  mij>*t  \ni  Itngthoncd 
at  the  exfiense  of  Baa.i1ia's.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  importance  and  laitting  imjire'wion  of  Omri's 
ri^gn  (Mic  0'*).    The  'land  of  the  house  of  Omri'  in 

*  Another  expluuitlon  of  the  cventa  of  tliis  period  ii,  that  the 
kinn  prcnent  u  k  Sj-rioti  »llv  at  tb«  baltlcof  Karkar  waa  not  Ahab 
but  Ahaziah  or  Jorairi,  th«  Assyr.  soribe  having  unwittingly 
IfiTcs  Um  name  ol  the  father  for  that  of  lh«  non,  beiof  Ijcaonuit 
ot  Um  tattcT^  BcocHiloD.  Ihe  aixunirM  (or  tlib  riov  ia  that 
l»mal  would  not  have  aaiitcd  tt^  b'vrtan*  except  a*  a  maial. 
nnJ  Ihat  ladi  vanaUce  liniiinliaU-ly  lulluwcd  the  Ukttte  ol 
ItAincth  -  iHltad.  Ahak*a  death,  then,  probahlj  would  have 
oocuirrd  ui  86&. 


for  the 
Omri'fl 


.\MHvr.  in!M:ription.t  is  a  standing  de-iignation 
N.  kingdom.  If,  however,  'his  son  means 
poiidson  Joram,  then  no  great  change  is  needed. 
This  ia  more  probable,  agreeing  witli  2  K  i*  3*» 
which  place  the  revolt  of  Moab  lunlilfcly  to  have 
happened  under  the  [lowerful  kin^  Ahiih)  in  the 
reign  of  Joram.  If  wo  know  from  Kgyp.  history 
the  prccirK!  date  of  Slusliak'a  reign  and  invasion 
of  IVlestino.  wo  conld  tix  ilefinitcly  the  roign  of 
Huhoboam  (*  Id  the  5tli  year  of  liehoboam,  Shishftk 
rnme  up  against  Jerusalem,'  1  K  14^).  As  far  as 
t'gyp-  history  gives  any  hght  on  tlii«  point,  it  con- 
hrmd  the  date  given  in  (c). 

For  the  period  between  the  death  of  Ahah  and 
that  of  A/Jiriah  (IJxziab)  it  is  iiire.'o^ry  to  shorten 
wivuraj  reigns.  The  diaiurbed  cundition  of  aiTaira 
at  t^e  death  of  Jeroboam  u.— a  destructive  rivalry 
of  factions  is  indicated  in  the  proplietical  writings 
— suggests  the  shortening  of  Meuahetn's  roign  to 
three  years  to  allow  the  others  of  Israel  lo  stand. 
Intemal  evidence  favours  allowing  tlie  reigns  of 
Athaliah  and  Jou^^h  to  lumaiu  uuclmuged.  The 
M>le  reigns  of  Azarinh  (I'x^iah)  and  Jutbam,  then, 
may  be  sliortened  by  innkini'  thein  co-regents  for  a 
number  of  years  with  their  lathers. 

The  penoda  given  for  tlie  reigns  of  Amon, 
Josiah,  Jehoohaz,  Jchoiakim,  Jehniachin,  and 
Zedekiah  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  following 
tnhlc  gives  the  dates  and  synchronLtms  of  their 
reigns  : — 


Amon'a  socsarion 

64t 

JMifth'a       „ 

lua 

Ut  jr«ar 

Kf8 

••         13th   ,. 

&a 

lat  rear  of  Jerv 
mlab'a  miniuiT 
<Jer  !«). 

19th  „ 

sn 

tHaoOTCry  of   thn 

Booh  cf  the  Law 
(2  KSS^V). 

Ahu  8  no*, 
rclea  and 
Jahoiakim'a 

-     ..        &l>t   .. 

OM 

DatUserHiVMdo 

iiKta^ 

JehoIakim'sUt 

M7 

«Ui 

9H 

and  Ncbacliad- 
nHczar'B  iKt  (Jcr 

(2  K  24S-1S)  Je--) 

liolaohia'a    S 

iu<i».  ruiun 

nlh 

W7 

BUi  ot  Nebuchad- 

kiah's  aocct- 
aloa 

re  czar    (2    K 
2*1'). 

Zedckiah'imynu- 

r.swt 

„        lilUi  „ 

A!-7 

l&thcrSebuubad- 

„       Ulh  „ 

£66 

nnar  (Jcr  3£>> 

19th  of  Nebnnhwi- 

roxaar  kwI  des- 

inK'lJoaof  Jcry- 
■alem  i£  K  &&"). 

These  dates  are  determined  by  Nobuchadruzznr'i 
lat  year,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,*  is 
604.  The  reigns  given  in  the  table  aiKire  are  post- 
dated. Tliis  arrangemeul  is  the  one  generally 
accepted.  Some,  however,  have  preferred  to  pre- 
date them.  Then  Jeru-^alem  falls  in  587  or 588.  In 
favour  of  this  are  J<-r  52*- •",  which  place  seemingly 
tho  captivity  of  J  uhniaehin  and  destruction  of 
Jenisalem  in  the  8tli  and  18th  years  of  Nobuchad- 
rezKor.  The  battle  of  Carchemish  (Jer  46*)  is  dated 
in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoinkini.  According  to  Tiele 
and  others,  tliis  took  place  in  605,  the  year  of 
Nobuclimlrczzar's  accosaion.  This  pro-dates  the 
4tb  year  of  Johoiakim. 

From  the  facts  presenltKl,  it  is  evident  Lliat  only 

*  The  Ouiod  of  Ptohimy  [■  a  chron.  roinpllatlan  b^  tha  oda- 
brated  Aloxaodrlan  Ksholar  Ptolero;  of  tlie  Sud  cent.  *.D.,  with 
Mtraaomical  notra.  oonunsodnr  ac  747  K-ilh  Ihe  relirna  of  tbs 
Uab.  kings.  As  tar  as  It  hoa  been  tented,  It  haa  nroved  u 
accuraU  aiid  nUlafale  docuioeot.    Bee  Anvxia,  Pl  1TB». 
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B  few  dale*  in  rsrael's  history  c/in  be  fired  with 
absolDte  certainty.  The  timo  of  most  events  can 
only  be  given  dctiniteJy  M-;tliin  a  s|«w«  of  two  or 
three  ytnrn.  Thoro  gericrallv  remains  that  amount 
of  uuL-ertiiinty,  hente  few  tiiule^t  of  dutcs  f  uruisheii 
by  OT  chronologistc  exnetiy  a^-ree. 

In  view  of  tile  corrections  which  muot  be  made 
in  the  OT  chron.  atatementa  from  the  fonndin;;  of 
•Solomon's  temple  to  the  destruction  of  Jems.,  and 
in  view  of  tbo  apparent  endeavour  of  the  writer  of 
1  and  2  K  to  preserve  and  harmonize  in  his  syn- 
chroniatn^'  the  recorded  lenglJis  of  the  reigns  of 
kinuK,  the  qiiu»tion  may  ariM)  whellier  Iti  this 
period  as  ireJl  as  the  former  ones  tlie  clironotogicol 
aaLa  may  not  be  partially  conjectum]  orartifinial, 
complete  hi-storieal  data  for  both  the  S.  and  N.  kinjj- 
dotn  not  hovinp  been  prcw-n-ed.  This*  is  the  view  of 
W.  II.  Smith,  Stade,  Wellbausen,  and  others.  Id 
its  favour  is  tlie  met  that  from  the  founding  of 
8i)lomon'&  temple  to  that  of  ZeniMiabct,  accoraiuK 
to  tlie  liibltcal  nnmlM>rt=,  thure  axe  430  years,  an<l 
the  daration  of  ttie  X.  kint'dom  (omitting  the 
S  years  of  Klab  or  re<1ucin;;  Biiasha's  to  ^2}  in  240 
yean.  TLe  combicatioua  seen  in  the  length  of  the 
reigns  8ng;,'cst  also,  it  is  8aid»  artiUcinlity. 


Polomon . 

.    S7 

RroujFht  tcmrard   2X 

KcbobooiD 

'11  - 

Jnttiuu     . 

.     10) 

AUiua  . 

Ahju 

.    10  >38 
.       Of 

An. 

.    il 

H<ri»VUb . 

Jehoriuphot  ■ 

2S^ 

tleu-klah . 

.    23^ 

J«honm 

jlo 

Uanataeb 

.    W  V80 

Ahuiah. 

Amoa 

.       2* 

AlhaUali 

•  ^ 

jMiob 

.     31\ 

JoMb 

.    40 

Jcboj&ldm 

.     11      03 

AuiuiBh 

S}« 

ZMekUli . 

.     11 

VuiMh   , 

CH'tivlty . 

.    CO 

Oury  tonmrd  .  iM 
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.  ISO 

The  combination  of  41 4- 81  +  38=40 -f80+40,  it  \a 
■aid,  cannot  he  mere  chance. 

A  system  likewiHe.  it  in  claimed,  apjiean  in  the 
yeara  of  the  Ur&t  eight  kings  of  LsraeL 


Joroboun 
MkUB  . 
lteuluL(£4) 


i«3 


Omri 
Ahftb 

Ahndoh 
JonuQ 


Here  are  eight  kings  reigning  96  years,  an  aver- 
ace  of  12  for  each.  Three  reign  12-flO,  Utreo 
12-10,  and  two  12. 

From  the  inacrnracy  of  some  of  the  liibIi«U 
nnmbors,  and  from  the  Hjnninctry  of  llioir  sum,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  miR^ini;  tenths  of  the 
reigns  of  some  Icings  were  PuppUod  by  conjecture, 
so  as  to  make  the  duration  ot  the  X.  kingdom  240 
years,  and  the  interval  between  the  founding  of 
tbe  two  temples  480  years.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  bo  heJTifu]  to  the  memory  and  analoeona  to 
reckonings  or  the  early  perioiln  of  the  worlcl  and  of 
Israel,  and  such  an  arranytMneiit  also  finda  a 
counterimrt  in  the  genealosy  of  Jesus  in  Mt,  where 
(be  generation<i  are  reduced  to  three  series  of  14 
each.  But,  taking  tbo  biblical  data  as  a  whole  for 
this  jicriod,  they  do  not  present  sufficient  symmetry 
to  be  entirely  or  mainly  artificial.  Errors  duobt- 
IciM  crept  into  lists  of  rvigus,  and  the  lengths  of 
Home  prolwibly  were  not  piet^iTved,  and  hence  were 
supplie'l  bv  conjecture 

V.    ClIROXOlXKSV    OP  THE   POiiTEXIUC  PERIOD. 

— AVhen  Jiidnh  became  a  vn.isa1,  and  her  own  kings 
cea.sed,  the  years  of  foreign  rulers,  as  we  have 
already  seen  at  the  bcpinninp:  of  the  Captivity, 
were  emT'loyod  in  dating  events.  The  time  of 
the»o  rulers  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
The  folhiwJDg  lablo  jrivei*  the  prineijial  OT  chrono- 
lo^cal  references  of  this  period  : — 


NptH)clut(1t«znr^  IDth 

6M 

Hill  of  Jeni«lPm  (2  K  2.'.^ 

Ojrruj^  lu-wwioii  . 

Utt 

(.'njiUinf  0(  lt.tt)vli>ti  liy  OTrui 

„      Utyau     . 

aas 

HiliUrrirUiR  t{kiin)<i:£rltj 

m 

K«tum  uinlcT  2<-r<ilil>Kli«l 

IM 

Pouadiiiir  of  the  Ttunitlf  (Eir  S^ 

DuJni*  aonmoa. 

UN 

„      tad  yoor  , 

KO 

p^y  (!)>«  II.  TjOk  11) 
Tknpic  fliil«lirtl  (En  (P>> 

.,     «h     „     .        . 

filO 

ArUxorxm' Bcoewion  . 

4K> 

H           7ttajr««|-   . 

*bS 

Cxn  urfvns   at   JeruiaiMn 

N     v>\h  „    . 

*U 

<Eo-7») 
Nrbciiuiih'a  mimon  to  J«rtis»- 
l«m  (N«h  SI) 

LmatATcns.—ycr  fAi  Chnm.  of  Vi*  Btx.  oonnib  the  Oom- 
inrrilarica  ct  DcUtach.  Dinumnii,  and  other  wrlt^n  oa  that 
jxtftion  t>(  the  VC ;  Kl*o  Lenonoont,  Beifinninyt  «f  History, 
cli.  rli  Butiile,  IK«  Dii>titAt  Cmrtchiehtr,  tU  iU. ;  Rlttd. 
UUUtry  </  th*  liebiwt.  ||  19,  25;  {lor  Chron.  oT  Judsea. 
•  aO.  2} ;  r.C.  K6nie,  '  Bcilnffv  lur  Btttliauho  Chronologle,^  la 
ZKir,  1883;  Noldekv,  UnUmdtunffm  (vr  Kntik  dn  A.T.. 
pp.  ITS-lve.  >Vr  (A«  mat  jieriod:  Bnuule*,  Ai/hatuU%atffen 
tur  OatAithU  lUs  Oritnlt  im  AtlMlAum,  tb74;  WellhsuMa, 
'l>)c  ZcltncJiflunK  doi  Buc^n  dcr  K6uice.*  la  JDTby  U76; 
'riironolOfcT  ot  th«  Klnss  ot  Isrwl  and  Judsh  coin|Mu«d  with 
Lhc  Uonumunta,'  iu  Chunh  V*«ort.  Rer.,  Ju.  1890;  9.  Bbkrpe, 
Htb.  nation  und.  LiL,  m.  »81(I..  SMltl.:  O.  Smith,  jUayr. 
Bpim.  Canon,  cha  i.  maa  viL;  W.  R.  Sniltb,  Jawm.  9f  rAOollnTy, 
%.  p,SOair.:lunnihJiiurn.  CAnm.  dtr  Ilet/rAiaehtn  KOniM.l^i 
ScbiBder,  COT  U.  10I-17C,  iiiiiidvtuontril  l>y  O.  C.  WliiUiiouK, 
pp.  820-aZ4,  ISS9:  OiT,  'AMvr.  ■ltd  lloh.  C'hmn.,'  In  Pnt. 
/fee,  Ju.  18R»;  Kittd.  Hiit.  tff  IA4  nebrt.,  |  la*.  1808; 
WHlUiiMn,  I-Tr>Un.  ro  Uitl.  </  Itnul,  28fif.,  1883;  Stad*. 
fJftcKUhte  dn  ToUwr  Itnui,  btlS.,  t68ff.,  1887. 

K.  L.  Cruris. 
CHR0M0L0G7  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
I.  THE  GOSPELS, 

The  data  fur  the  chronology  of  the  Life  of  Chrint 
;;roun  thfinselvcii  round  three  [HJinlj-,  the  Nalivily, 
the  liaptifm,  and  Uie  Crudlixion,  and  theiiilervals 
iMtwecn  the^e,  namely,  the  age  of  Cbrtst  at  the 
Baptism,  and  the  duration  of  the  Ministry.  If  some 
of  them  could  be  settled  conclubively,  the  re&t 
cotJd  be  deduced  at  uuce  :  for  iu.slati>ce.  the  dale  of 
CbristV  birth  combined  with  his  ug<>  when  Ijajitixed 
would  ti^L  the  dutu  of  the  Baptism  ;  if  the  niomoilts 
iif  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Ministry  are 
knoivn,  its  length  follows  ;  and  so  on.  But  as  it  is, 
Rinee  for  no  one  of  the^  ilates  or  intervals  is  there 
demonstrative  proof,  while  yet  about  each  of  them 
eonclusion!)  more  or  less  probable  can  be  rpaehed , 
it  is  imperative  to  investigate  them  separately,  and 
to  check  the  tentative  results  by  i-iimjiarisori  with 
ooe  another. 

A.  TuK  D.M'EOF  TUE  Nativitv.— 1.  The  Year. 
— a.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
Vjoni  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  at  some 
period  not  more  than  two  years  afterwards  ordun:d 
a  nuiai'ULcre  of  uH  the  infanta  at  ilethlehein,  and 
thiit  tlie  Holy  l*'uuiily  llt;d  to  Kgj'pt,  whi^ru  they 
remained  for  the  re^it  cil  the  kings  lifetime  (^^t 
oL  uio. !»)_  Thus  Herod's  death  is  the  terminvt  ad 
quern  ix>T  the  Nativity. 

Fttr  the  clininoloiy  of  the  cveiilj  of  Jewish  \i\iAari  of  NT 
tlmeSi  tbt  priiiiAiy  RuUiurlUe*  am  the  lU  a.ml  A  ni.  ol  Jiwephui 
Cnuot«d  tbreujchout  Lbb  utida  ta  Ui»  critical  edition  of  £. 
Sic*i>,  ttprlln,  18S7-lS0aX  Joaephus  no«li«r»  Mat«a  th«  enct 
vuur  »f  HcTud'B  dMta,  Init  hv  irivM  tti«  Isnctli  of  bis  raJen  fraoi 
two  Exuv  or  leaa  BxmI  stutincpoinn,  and  tha  Imcth  of  hii 
thna  ffnoocsaon'  rck'ns  to  mora  or  leaa  flsed  cnnuliMlinf  pointa. 
(L^  UtroA  wh*n  h«  di<?d,  not  varj'  long  bcfora  thv  PMmvw,  had 
rvi^rnad  37  7i:an  *  t»  "kXwt  dt  fvrt  vinoa  thN  Roman  d«crM  of  ths 
1$4th  OlympiMl  [muMIe  nt  R-C  i«  to  middlti  of  K.i.v^lO],  and  oeo- 
■ulahlp  ot  DnmiUua  Cslvinus  and  Auuiiia  Pulljo  [ilu.  iO];  Xfif. 
ziT.  KIT.  4,  fi,  ivn.  viii.  \\  BJ  I.  axiiii.  S.  Thus  Vtw  aacrm 
bvloDca  to  tha  flnt  half  of  aa  4D;  but  as  It  la  uncartain  ma  so 
whtrthcr  tlir  manth  waaaarllarorlatvr  tbui  tha  tooath  fUar(4iT) 
ot  Ilerod'a  death.  It  is  onoortaln  alao  whether  the  97th  faar 
bad  l)«giin  l«fora  March  s.a.  4,  or  onl>-  belorv  Marrh  ac.  S. 

SI.)  lis  had  ml^eO  also  U  rean  as  king  d»  fwdt  staca  ths 
wtb  ol  AntijfonuB;  and  AaUgontu  dl«d  'oo  the  day  of  th# 
emtt  Fait  [S«pt-Octl  in  the  conaulahlp  of  M.  Axrippa  aitd 
CanktliiB  Oallua  [k.c  S~],  27  >eara  to  a  c»j  lines  taa  aalry  of 

*  That  la.  acootdlogc  to  the  gnientl  role  of  sadeot  caloohU 
tlona,— to  which  attentloa  la  here  c»Ued  0000  lor  all,— not  97 
yean  or  aoinethiii^  over,  but  87  yean  or  wmctlilnir  leu. 
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Potnpof  IntoJcmsftlcm  In  tbvconirulfhip  of  Antonius  ondCi^ro' 

1B.0.  63  ietm  Zt ->l.a  SC].  Of  Lhrao  two  tliitxmliuit  reckoninio 
or  ADtlgatilUi'dwth.  S4  j-ttuv  troni  Uti  tint  would  put  ll«roil's 
death  Id  Um  bcglnaing  of  ft.a  5,  M  tnna  tht  Muoind  in  tbr 
b^^ittnlos  o(  ILC  Z;  and  11  th«  Moond  nuty  rcoaonftbly  be  tat 

Introduction  ot  tb»  Jaljan  calaoditr  in  ■.a  tti,  ercn  lua.  ST  ia 
InconilBt«n&  wltb  Ilia  vvidaoca  oT  DIo,  a  lAbcr  but  vjunlly  •irvl\ 
Inlomicd  historian  who  nainea  th»  con  mi  Is  or  ti.C  n8,  daiKliiiit 
kod  Nucbnnu*.  ao  that  the  31  yean  woiilj  cx|ilrc  in  u.c.  1  ;Jif«. 
^ii(.  xrv.  iv.  S.  XIV.  xvl.  4.  Tmi.  riil.  1 ;  lU  i.  xxxili.  8 :  IHo,  xlii. 
is).  (UL)  Ot  Herod's laoccaort,  Ardwlaoi,  king  of  Judno,  wm 
l»nUh«d  lb  tbv  coruMiUhlp  ol  Lcpidos  and  Arruntfus  [a.i>.  0], 
wtwu  la  tba  lUiitb  jou  tn  bis  niKO  aooordlns  lo  BJ,  tho  tcntii 
««cordiii]{  lo  Ant.  As  his  aoonmon  was neu  th«  Mpnnlnir  of 
Uu  rear,  iha  foriDer  KckunlDg  arauld  throw  II  probably  In 
B.O.  »  (povlMy  1h  B.C.  *\  the  latter  probably  In  i.a  4  (noHlbly 
i;a.  ().  If  the  two  may  ba  rcooBcUod  by  ■uirpoiini'  that  the 
baolabawnt  fell  very  early  tn  A.D.  A,  before  tlis  annivarrary  of 
Uw  aooaaloii,  and  that  AhL  nokoo*  Arcbclau^  locond  and 
•uceeeding  voan  from  Jan.  1,  both  would  piilnt  ta  n.c.  4 ;  l( 
otberwlae.  AnL  aa  the  later  abd  fuller  work  is  more  likely  to 
hara  oorrected  an  eartler  error  than  to  have  intnyliic«d  a  d«w 
one,  aothat  a.c.  4  la  f»  any  eaaa  tha  nion  probable  data  tSJ  u. 
vtl.3:  Afil.  rriL  kUL  I.  S,  ef.  Vita,  1:  IMo.  Iv.  £&.  S7)i  fir.) 
Harod  PhlUp,  tetrarcti  of  Tncbonltla,  rewned  87  yean,  and  died 
In  the  90tb  year  ol  Tiberlua— that  la,  leaioolnf  trora  Aosnstu^ 
death  in  Aufuat  a.Di  14,  between  AugnitA.OL  83MidAuaBrtA.pL 
84.  which  would  l«ve  Herod  FblUp'a  acooHloa  doubttul  oetwoon 
ae.  8  and  4  f  Jnl.  xrtii.  It.  (l),  (t.)  Herod  Antlpai,  tctnrcli  of 
OallWe,  waa  Wuiiiir  <?olna  aa  late  aa  hli  44tli  year;  and  aa 
bla  banlabnunt  by  Oalua  CalifuLa  (March  a.a.  ST-Jan.  A.n.  41) 
Can  hardly  have  beea  lat«t  than  a.d.  si>-hi«  rival  and  nephew, 
Ilerod  Afripfia.  left  fUeattoa  after  hlin,  nod  was  afipnnBttf 
at  Ljroot  with  the  oapenr  in  the  winter  ot  A.&  8(M0— h» 
and  year  would  ipi  boflc  to  aa  4,  and  bla  aooeaaton  Mnoa  Uu 
Jewlah  ptiacc*  apiximitly  ruckoncd  Uteir  yean  ttota  Klaan  1)  to 
the  year  |M«oedlii|{  Mmtn  I  n.a  4(Dlo,  lv.£4;  aee  further,  Pbllo 
in  riaxnm.  S,  ed.  lluii^cv.  it  fin  :  Joa.  Ant.  ma.  vi.  U,  vU.  8  ; 
Uaddcn,  Q>inM  t>f  ttie  J*t<^,  p.  ISS). 

"nina  Lite  yeaj-  ol  Uvnnl'i  death  waa  ]«robably  s.a  4,  potatbly 
t.C  3 ;  utd  one  further  Bote  ot  time  In  J(M«tihua  may  help  to 
mulve  the  doubt.  An  eoUpae  of  tlie  miKiti  oocnirred  at  a 
raotnent  when  tteiod,  lying  at  Jerteho  In  hi*  la<l  inncaa,  batl 

KtLUI.r  revived.  He  grew  worae  ■ff^b,  and  wu  tikken  to  the 
ha  of  Callirrho4  acrowa  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  t^ltnn  ntl  rcmciUe* 
[ailed  he  woa  brouirfat  back  to  Jericho,  and  tliithrir  u  a  last 
caprice  ot  tyranny  he  ■iinintoaed  to  hia  bcdiide  all  the  leading 
Jews  of  fUrttine,  inteudiiig  a  nnenl  uumoct*  al  them  at  the 
moment  ot  hia  death.  Dien  the  long  nspected  authorisation 
rroni  Auguitui  ol  the  execution  of  Anilpater  arrlrcaand  it  at 
onoe  acted  on  ;  five  daya  later  the  king  xiocumlja  hinuolf. 
The  Itmcral  rltea  occupy  a  WMk,  and  aoon  afterwards  the 
Pawavar  Ii  *elow  at  band*  (Ant.  xvii.  vi.  t-ix.  »),  Now  liiv 
only  liraar  eoUpaM  rln'ble  in  Palntine  during  b.u.  &-3  ware 
thoao  el  Marcfa  «3,  lie.  a,  8«-pL  in,  n.a  ft,  and  Uarch  ItlB, 
B.a.  4.  DutunltMs  theevantajuat  catalogiiedcanbeapreadover 
12  or  IS  month*,  from  March  It;  *,0.  4,  to  Uareh  SI  (the  paMOver 
of  B.a  S\  which  !■  verv  unlikely,  tbi  yeftr  a.c.  8  for  Uerod'a  death 
la  excIuuedL  If.  on  tJie  other  hrtnd,  one  month  •emw  aa  mouh 
too  little  far  td^m  as  twelve  arv  tE>n  much,  the  ecllfMe  may  be 
tliatot  Septcoiticr,  B.a  S,  the  kiDg**  dc*th  hiUng  Bix  months 
iilennuda.  about  Uarcb,  11.0.  4. 

The  Nativity,  however,  mtwt  be  placed,  not 
only  before  IIiim,  but,  ax  St.  Matthew's  nccount 
8(?L<iD8  to  inipty,  eome  time  before  it ;  lor  the 
B.gt3  limit  lixtKl  for  the  tnasifiicrc  of  tho  innoocnta, 
and  tho  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  'm  E-^ypt, 
have  both  to  bo  allowfd  f«r,  evtn  iV  the  one  Li 
to  be  <iualiliud  by  Ilurml's  tleUirrniniititiii  to  act  a 
limit  on  tlic  uaic  xiilu,  and  the  other  by  St.  Luke's 
rilence.  The  Birth  of  Christ  may  bo  far  l>e  jtlaced 
one,  two,  or  even  three  ycat^  before  Herod '8  death, 
B.C.  7-6. 

with  the  longer  Interval  from  B.c  7  would  tally  Kepler  tho 
aslTonamor's  wtfgMtioQ,  tlist  the  slw  of  Ut  2*  was  a  con- 
Junction  of  the  pUmete  Jupiter  and  Satnm,  such  aa  occnrrvri 
lu  the  GonstelUtieo  PiacM  In  Kay,  Oobobor,  and  December  of 
B.a  7.  Tbeatat««xientofamedlwvalJew,B.AbArb«m<-l,  thatthp 
ooajuncaioa  ol  than  two  i>laiie(e  in  Piecce  b  to  ho  a  aign  of 
UMsbifa'sooaiiDg,.  may  pertiape  have  been  derived  ulliawtely  from 
aaoient  trwlitirwiB  known  to  the  Chaldnans.  On  tha  other 
band,  it  la  mnintalued  that  Uie  oonJuncUon  of  B.c  7  was  never 
cloee  eoQugh  fur  tlie  planets  boapp(ttraaasin|[le  star,  though  even 
this  wot^  hardly  be  oonduaive  against  Kepler's  view.  Hut  In 
a[>y  «astt  cbmwlogiad  uooduaiona  CMioot  be  primarily  rested 
on  suchabaaia. 

b.  Bt.  Ltike  dates  the  Nativity  by  a  general 
ounmiB  ordered  liy  .AiignHtn.'i  and  carried  out  in 
Syria  by  the  legate  Qnirinios  (2*  cC-nj  [ij]  ds-o- 
•ypo^j)  rptinj  ^ft-rro  V^^ocriwroi  t^j  ZvplatKvpifi^iov]. 
The  bracketed  article  ia  to  lie  omitted  with  B  D 
(and  in  effect  M] ;    the   cluusu  is   tv    be  renderod. 


□ot  'tliLi  ^^'a8  tlie  Qrst  censua  [of  thof^  that  were 
iiiiide]  wliile  Quiriniua  waa  govurnor  of  SjTia,'  hut 
'tU'iA  was  taken  ws  the  lirst  census  [of  tlie  whole 
setietii  down  to  the  present]  while  Qairinius,'  etc.  : 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Sre  rpHroy  M\eivar  dTo< 
7pa^i  ytv^aOm  {Strom,  i.  21.  147,  p.  407,  ed.  Potter). 

A  famous  cminis  did  lnd(>«d  take  place,  Qulrlntus  belnjt  tha 
coviTnor  sent  to  cmrry  it  out,  ten  yi:nn  or  nmre  after  the 
Natirlty,  when  Judaa,  on  Uie  du^KMitiiui  of  Arohslaus  In  a. a.  II, 
bo(»me  a  Rocian  orovinoe ;  and  it  pnivokcd  the  revolt  ol  Judos 
theGaulonlteoruaUlean<.4n(.  xvii.  xill.  S,  iviti.  L  1 ;  Ac  ^•X 
Bui  there  is  aUo  reason  lo  believe  tliat  Quiriniua  must  be  the 
naaM  wanting  on  a  mutilated  Ineertption  which  describes  name 
cflloial  wbo  twice  governed  Sytte  under  Angiistua ;  and  tn  that 
caas  another  oowiu  might  be  postulated  lor  iils  other  tenun  to 
Justify  St.  Luke,  U  It  were  not  ttiat  even  thia  other  canmA 
postlblybare  colnoldedwitfa  the  Nativity.  Tlie  period  trova  ac. 
lOorOtill  Uerod'sdcatli  it  exhausted  br  the  tenures  of  M.  TItius, 
0.  SentiasSatuniinua,andP.  QuintiliMnVaruH.  Varuscamtaaths 
Immediate  auooessor  of  Sntuniinus  n^it  later  Llian  the  eununcr  ol 
B.O.  fr— for  coins  ol  his  are  exiantof  the  2Mh  year  of  the  era  of 
Actium  (ScpL  s.c,  81 1.  *.s.  HtvU  s.a  7  to  Sept.  b.c  6— and  waa 
still  in  oAlco  at  tha  ilms  of  Il«rod'a  death.  Oidriniua  ooiiM' 
queatly  hiul  either  left  aonie  yean  before  the  Naiirity  or  did 
not  arrlv*  till  after  it  (^AnL  xvl  rlli.  0.  ix.  I,  iru.  v.  2,  Ix.  3 ; 
Uommson,  Rn  Gntat  Diri  Avnutif,  p.  IDUff.). 

St.  Lnke  then  la  In  error  in  the  name  of  Qi^rinlus ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  Is  in  error  in  Ibe  faol  ol  a  centua.  '  It  oust  be 
remombend  that  the  chniaologlcal  data  of  IJc  S  and  3  were  In 
all  probaUlity  supplied  by  himself  and  not  by  his  "Rources*"; 
Ooro,  Mssrrlofwis,  p.  to.  The  evangelist's  artiualntanoe  with 
Palsatioe  was  perhaiia  Uinited  to  the  two  yean  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisoninent  at  dsKuea ;  and  if  his  soaroe  maile  mention  simply 
of  a  census,  bs  may  easily  bars  been  misled  into  {dcntifj  ing  it 
with  the  great  Roman  census  of  a.r.  6-7,  made  the  more 
faiDous  I>y  the  revolt  it  oocasioiiecl.  Nor  la  there  any  liihrreiit 
improhalnliiy  in  tha  hypotheaU  ofaoananaln  Judjaasomewticre 
within  the  yriuv  sa  8-&.  Ul  another  client  prince,  Arcbelaua 
of  Cappadocia,  TiA^ltus  happens  to  relate  that  he  took  a  oensua 
'after  the  Roman munnw'  tindtr  Tiberius:  ili»n.  vi.  41.  And  If 
Henxi  did  set  hiin.'t'-ir  to  sii[iply  lbs  informatioB  to  his  suaenJn 
(for  the  statistica  ot  Uie  naourvos  of  the  empire,  dependent 
state*  included,  were  a  favouriu  study  of  Auuiutua),  it  may 
well  be  beiiawd  that  he  veilnt  his  puriHwe  iindt-r  lomu  ndupltd 
to  the  sosceptibilitiM  of  his  Jewixh  sulijeota,  and  so.  In  avoiding 
the  Boandal  caused  by  Ibe  lalor  Uomaa  oeosus,  avoided  also  the 
notice  of  history. 

St.  Lnke'a  otidcnce,  then,  adds  nothinjr  tmst- 
wcirthy  for  tho  chronology  of  the  Nativity  beyond 
ita  synchroni.Hm  uitli  a  ccni<ii.s. 

e*  Hut  if  St.  Luko'a  census  has  no  date,  or  rather 
a  wrong  one,  docH  early  Christian  tradition  help  to 
fix  the  Nativity  more  ncarlv! 

Patristic  u-ritun),  in  nearly  nil  casee  where  a  dat« 
18  jjiven  for  tho  Nativity,  Bpj>e*T  to  deduce  it  from 
the  dnt«  of  the  Baptiam  or  Cmcilixion  ;  thou^di  it 
may  bo  noted  in  passing  that  the  rarlior  Fathers 
are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  witli  the  year  B.C. 
^2  than  niunyHiiiri  Kxi^nu»,  tJiu  0th  irt^nl.  author 
of  the  preoeiit  culciihtliun  uf  the  CiirJMiian  era 
(Iren.  Hier.  ill.  xxi.  3,  eti.  ^fJl»s^^pt;  Ch-m.  Al. 
Strom,  i.  21,  p.  J47:  'Tert.'  a<it\  Jwf<eos,  8; 
Hippolytus  tn  Dnn.  iv.,  ed.  Bratke,  p.  lU,  1.  3). 

Tbero  ia,  however,  one  caau&l  statement  of  Ter> 
tullian's  which  serves  in  remarkable  fnithion  to 
tiridgij  the  gap  left  by  the  dissociation  of  tjiiirinitts* 
imuie  fr*iin  the  census  of  the  Nativity.  Tho 
.Muri-ionitea  defwiided  their  Uoketic  viowa  of 
Christ*ii  humaiiily  by  appi^al  to  his  own  4|UHAtion, 
'  AVlio  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  T  '  inter- 
preted as  a  denial  of  all  human  relauonsbii^;  the 
a'wenion  of  tho  Jews,  'Thy  muther  and  thy 
brethren  st^nd  without,'  became  on  their  view  a 
luiinitkHiro  to  'tempt.'  C'hrist.  TcrtulHan  reminds 
them  irUer  alia  that  Christ's  family  could  easily 
have  beea  dUoovered  from  the  cchku^  known  to 
have  been  taken  under  Angustus  in  Judsea  by 
i^entius  Satominus :  ^^njrus  conatat  aetoa  tub 
Augiuto  nune  in  JudoKt  per  SeHtimn  Satuminum 
apud  qwu  gtnus  eiua  itufitircre  potuiswnt  (trfw. 
J/rtmoiwm,  iv.  19).  Hero,  of  course,  if  TortnlHan 
bad  udd  Quirinius,  he  would  have  boon  merely  re- 
peating St.  Luke  ;  but  ho  names  instead  QniriniuV 
]i«nultimAte  preilec-«ft3or,  governor  alwut  u.c.  JMj. 
\Vlietber  or  notTertuIlinn  liim^If  m(^an)i  to  connect 
this  census  with  the  Nativity  is   nob  qiiit«  clear ; 
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tho  tiotnt  is,  that  Uie  name  Satiiminus,  trince  it 
can  tianlly  bu  &  mere  slip  for  St.  Luke's  Quirinius, 
must  have  t-oiiio  from  un  iade{>en(l«nt  authority. 


St.  Luke  ;  but  a  Kuiimn  lawyer  cuuUl  command 
(amiliar  acce-'»s  to  many  wmrreH  inacceiwilile  to  a 
pliraii'tan  from  tho  {trovinccs,  and  it  is  hanlly  raxh 
to  uoliovo  that  in  this  one  instance  the  former  hnn 
by  a  happy  chance  preserved  the  evidence  which  at 
oucuconbnns  and  correct*  the  latter, — confirms  the 
fact  of  a  csemtus,  adU  corrocta  tbe  najne  from 
QuiriniuB  to  Satuminus.* 

If  ttiia  cmrrfctiun  be  aocept«d,  the  census  taken 
while  Saturnlnii^  was  Syrian  legate  cannot  fall 
later  tbao  the  time  when  VaniH  »iut:eedotl  him,  in 
or  before  tlie  niicldle  of  B.C.  U.  The  order  of  events 
in  St.  Matthew  will  permit  of  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  yeara  between  the  Nativity  and  Ilerod'c 
death  ;  and  llio  Juta  aj'pear  to  be  best  hormoniMd 
by  atlributin;^  the  oen.suii  uf  the  S^ativity  to  u.c.  7 
or  t)ie  Wjrinning  of  B.C.  6. 

2.  The  Month  rind  Dayo/tke  Nattvitt/.—Ottheee 
nothing;  ts  really  known  :  for  Uie  jjatriHlic  uvideuuu, 
interesting  in  itself,  though  too  voluminuiu  for 
discQsuon  here,  leads  to  no  real  reKitlti.  It  mu&L 
suffice  to  »ky  that  the  oldest  tnulitional  date  for 
Cbrifltniaa  Day  ia,  in  the  lCa:at,  Jan.  (t,  in  the  West, 
Dec,  SS.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  one  is  tlie 
obvervance  of  Jan.  0  a»  the  festival,  not  of  the  birth 
of  Cliriett  but  uf  hi»  ItantiMni,  by  the  ]ia.>*iltdian 
Gnostictf  of  tho  tome  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
tStrojn.  i.  21.  M7,  p.  403)  j  and  a  Gnostic  tradition 
i»  worth  nothiuL'  at  all.  Tho  other  first  appears  in 
Hippolytus'  newly -recovered  Fmtrth  Bookvn  Dttniel 
(p.  19,' 1.  '2),  and  was  probably  deduced  by  him 
from  Sinrch  25,  a  day  wliich  in  his  Chfomcie  marks 
Dot  only  the  Cniciiixion  but  the  Conception,  tho 
V««'t»  X/mTToP  side  by  side  with  the  riOot. 

B.  TlIK  INTKHVAL  IlKTWKKN  THE  NATrvmr  AND 
THE  DAPTl-^i.M.— St.  Luke  relates  that  Jesus  at  tim 
time  of  the  Baptism  wa«  about  3t)  year&  of  aj^e,  'A'^ 
oirrftt  ^Jv  'I^^oiJi  ipxtiupoi  dnjci  ^twj"  T^iKoyra..  The 
woni  &px'^f*^°^  dutw  not  qualify  the  dcftcriplion  of 
ni-c,  as  8uppo9e<i  by  the  cutlie.st  known  intetiiretcrs, 
^  alentininns  of  the  Vtolcmn'an  »cbool  np.  Iren.  It. 
xxti.  £,  ttd  hitjttUmum  vcnit  notidum  qui  triginifi 
aftiuu  snpf/Jetxrat,  ted  qui  incipcret  C4se  tamqiMtn 
triyitUa  onnoram  ;  and  so,  too,  Epiphanius,  Urer. 
li.  16,  T^AtoiTfl  ^liv  iruv  dAV  oO  wXt}p?^'  Sti  X/7<i 
'tifnciftfy^x.  It  rather  means  '  when  juat  commenu- 
in^  hU  miniHtry,'   an  idiomatic  u»e  of    dp^v'^ai 

rarallete<l  in  Lk  23*  idAfuvot  d»4  t^  TaXiXoiai ;  Ac 
^  iif>(4/iri*ot  <l»*  ToO  ^irrlff/jATOt  'IW>ou  ;    Ac    10" 
ipidnt^ot  ird  T^t  VaXtXaiat  pLcrA,  t6  pdwrtajta  6  itHjpK^tv 

Ttie chrofiolO|ilcftl  rererviKX,  la  fact,  bUinlLcd  to  Ute  words  Anl 
frM  rfiaiuiTs,  Into  whli-'li  !d  turn  tho  nicajilnjj  hu  bern  iMd 
that  our  Loot  tvmiie«l  till  li«  luul  coniplettxt  ta«  SO  yean  of 
wi  aiithorijud  tvACttcr.  Hut  JevrUli  Ulcu  do  not  tacm  ta  tavc 
Mtuhcd  «!>'  *ucb  UupvruiiiTC  lo  Uii«  iMiilouInr  we.  Tho 
UNMNNum  limit  (or  tb*  I^vitloal  cervloo,  even  it  OTiTiruilly  99, 
— ftnd  unlnrt  No  49- «  (Uvh.),  1  Ch  SP  ilic  tu  be  wt  »u  4>- « 
(UCX)^,  tttildi  tfi*e  2&,-hact  beiin  nduaed  to  U  tMrfon  the 
tf IDS  al  tM  Chrotut^tor  (1  Cti  23M-  ti%  who  AMiibci  Ibo  cbonn  U> 
David.  On  Uiir  otbur  tiand,  so  tar  u  tlti*rc  wtu  imj  oflldaJ  a^ 
lor taachf ns,  it  wu  not  SOIiul  40:  wee  tlio  (naliw  JAvdo  Zara 
la  the  B*h.  Tnltn.  (vd.  Frankfort.  171f>.  fo9.  ia&:  qiiot«d  by 
Bclio«(teen,  ad  toe.):  Ad  qmdnain  vent  oUUU  tmmtntWH 
enpKtondvm  eat  anUifwim  mV  dotfuj  aiiot  detert  f»uUI 
Keiffi.  Ad  tmettu  annoa  muulraffitU^  Similarly,  Innnuscoii- 
tnats  Um  pri'fMi  indoti^j  tuteuU  of  Sn  jmn  with  Uw  tnofftttrt 
f0rfiitt%m  atatMm,  which  ftppaan  to  tw  40  (\\.  xxli.  4,  5),  The 
Inkcu  of  an  >|pa  HtarKlanl  of  SO  (or  iliirfnnl.  ijfrtoci  ftf  the 
Chrlfltiui  nlnbtrr  are  due,  or  cmirae,  dtrccLljr  to  Ihi*  vro' 
•lat«m«ntin  St.  Lulig  ;  m  expn^-  Uto  Couitcil  at  Neo-CKmrea, 
OttnOBil. 


*  It  la  poailhhi  that  tb*  k^une  •ourre  ta  alluded  lo  In  Jui. 
YUa,  1.  Wrtttea  at  Koaw  UwAvi  [hMiilUall,  r^*  t**»  *«^  ri>*« 


Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  prcaa  St.  Luke's  note 
of  tune  inio  meaning;  either  'when  not  yetSO years' 
or  'at  tho  moment  of  attainb^  the  teacher's  a^e 
of  30  years,'  The  nhrase  is  nn  elastic  one,  and 
will  coverany  age  irom  28  to  .1:i.  Iteckuned  from 
the  Nativity  of  Christ  in  n.c.  7-fl,  thi;  probable 
limit«i  for  tfio  ilnt«  of  the  Itapli-^ni  would  thu.t  !« 
A.I>.  2!2-27|  a  reHult  which  intist  now  l>e  tested  by 
\tM  oonfonnity  with  the  diroct  evidence  for  thin 
date. 

C.  For  the  Baptism  theGospelsntpplya/tfrmtniu 
ad  quem  in  the  synchronism  of  tho  iia&itovor  mon- 
tioned  next  after  it  with  the  yt»irs  of  the  bnilding 
of  the  temple  (Jn  2-'"J ;  and  a  ti'mmttu  a  quo  in  tho 
synchronism  of  the  beginning  of  the  ikiptist's 
minbtlry  with  the  years  of  Tiberius  (Lk  3'). 

a.  Jo  Z*Q  rMVt/«v<r<  ■»!  U  irtn*  vtwii^RAi  i  HiK  «Cr«r.  HV 
tho  Jtvrt  to  arfcumcot  with  our  IvonI,  incanin^,  not  that  Horod^ 
t«iii|>lA  bod  takaa  4(1  yt*rt  troui  iu  CMiitncaiocnMnl  to  lu 
(-omt^loUon  at  •oma  moment  of  thu  fMut,— for  th«  work  waa  on]}- 
liut  ugmphM  wtwa  tht  J«wtob  nvolt,  broko  imt(Jos.  Aut.  xi. 
Ix.  7}.— bat  that  at  th*  tlma  of  afx^lciiiK  it '  hvl  boi.-n  in  oourao 
uf  buUdil3C*4d  vean,  Lbaaurlat  t»lnv'  cxacUy  iNLnileltU  in  the 
pbraaa  nscd  of  uia  teinpla  of  Kara  0xr  It")  •«-*  nn  um  rw  w 
flnttlU^  ^ti  ■£>  irtAirh,  'from  that  lima  to  Uiia  It  baa  bvcn 
in  oourso  of  butliUn;,  and  has  not  bam  brought  to  oocnnlotl^n  *) 
llcroil'a  tcninle  wu  bt^iun,  acDonUn^  to  A/  lo  nla  Ifith, 
acconlliizto.4r((.  In  hi*  Uth  r«W'(JV  I.  xxl.  I ;  AnL  XV.  ni.  I); 
and  aa  Jt».  in  boLli  l»aka  fumiuulwi  tha  longth  at  Ucrod'a 
reign  by  a  doabl*  ootnputAtlon  from  the  dt  }vr*  kiofahlp  in  b.i:. 
40,  and  tha  dc  fmeto  kliwaliip  In  B.a  37,  ma  obvious  aolnUun  of 
tlio  diaarapanor  would  ba  to  count  tJia  UHi  jraar  front  tha 
lat«r,  lbs  ISlfa  from  Um  earlier,  of  tha  two  starLing-painta.  IwtU 
reckoitinga  thon  oon?cfglng  oa  La  SX  Biitln  fact  Jo*.,  whan  b« 
ptTaa  a  ataela  data,  lavarlaUr  oonpalei  It  fram  tbs  dr  j/aeto 
Kin^ahlp  muy.  So  In  ^nf.~uia  book  which  on  the  bytwtlMaia 
JuBi  nwntUMied  would  emitloj  tho  rcckooiug  fniia  a.u.  4u  far  tits 
coDOJiienoMuent  of  tlie  temple— thv  hftttlo  of  Actium  (Sept.  Ko, 
31)  la  pttt  l»  thfi  Tib  year  of  Uerod  ;  AuEuatua'  aecoiid  vliit  to 
8}Tfa,  which  waanoleariler  than  B.C.  XI  (ioritwaalOrearaafl«r 
lbs  Ann,  and  that  In  tutu  waa  after  Actinm),  ta  dated  ra  ttia  17tli 
j-«.ir :  and  llw  oom|)lotion  of  Csaarva.  b  ftxad  in  the  (ttnd 
<ilym|>liul  (a.c.  IZ-fi),  and  in  the  2Slb  year  (Ant.  x\.  v.  :!,  vL  7, 
JOL  »-.  1 ;  BJ I,  XX.  *i.  S»oltig,  tb«n,  ihnt  the dlvwirence onnnol 
be  aocountMl  fur  aa  a  douhte  reckouing,  It  niuat  aruo  [rom  tha 
ooTTection  in  Ant.  of  an  arror  of  £^7*0  thtit  JoMphua"  ulli* 
mate  date  ia  Itic  I^Ib  year  frora  Tt.c.  37.  or  in  other  worda  H.C. 
'Al-lt>.  The  poaovcr  of  tlM  Rrvt  year  will  probably  iio  Uiat  ol 
a.c.  ID.  and  tlic  paMoror  of  the  4aitv  }xar  Uiat  of  a.u.  il. 

Thus  the  latest  date  for  the  Bapttun  in  the  early 
months  of  A.U.  27. 

b.  Lk  31  II  Itii  rttrt»mi9t»iTii  ni  ifrufrSml  tijlvkm  Kmirmfi 
.  .  .  iyitrr*  fiuM  liw  lei  'I«^>ai.  lt«ckoned  tram  Auguatua' 
death,  Aug.  IV.  i.v.  14,  the  15tb  year  o(  Ttberiiia  wwud  ma 
from  Aug.  A.n.  Ss  10  Al^[.  a.i>.  30,  bo  that  the  flaptism  of  Christ 
could  acaroeir  fall  before  a.d.  IE9.  K^  >:n  if  Tllxrliu'  iitd  \ft  l>e 
dal«d  from  Jan.  1,  x.o.  IC,  ao  that  hi)  I5th  oorrvsponua  with 
A.c.  ES,  auitt«rs  are  hardly  tiicntlc<),  (or  that  vear,  too,  would 
liu  hreconcilable  with  tha  rcaulra  attained  In  tlie  flrat  two 
ar{:tiona  of  Uiia  article,  with  the  temple  ohroDOlogT  Joal  dia- 
oitiMsd,  and  with  the  cMiduaiana  whiah  will  be  eatabliahed  below 
troin  a  coinpariaoD  of  the  length  ot  the  Uiaistry  with  the  date 
(if  the  Cni(utlKlon.  If  St.  I.nlie  really  places  the  oiwning  ot  the 
Ikiptial'a  prcacbinic  aa  Utc  oji  a.  d.  Sti,  he  most,  aa  in  the  caac  of 
OMirinhia,  have  faflcii  liilfx-rnir  Uriting  half  a  ccotur^  afc«r 
tha  ercnta,  and  pcrhopa  hini«nlf  aharlng  the  view  which  limited 
ihepuhlic  Mintatry  01  ilirUi  ti>  a  ain^le  year,  he  mlirhl  bare 
dedncad  tho  lath  year  lor  the  conuuecoenieiit  ot  the  Hlnlatry 
from  A~D.  a>,  the  ihite  nAhl^iied  Ity  very  earljr  tndltlon  for  lu 
oloao. 

At  tht  tame  time,  it  is  not  quite  fo  eaay  to  mpnow  him 
decalvad  about  tho  beginning  of  the  Mlnlatty  as  aoout  the 
ceaauB  ol  tho  Natiiily.  Not  only  were  the  erents  30  yean 
nearer  hit  ovrn  time,  hut  they  were  of  ao  mucli  tuore  uublic  a 
chamctcr,  that  thuy  muAl  lia^  c  been  uulwr  ot  knowtcagc  in  a 
far  wider  circia,  among  tha  Uaptiat'a  dladplea— with  whom  8t. 
Luke*a  vrritinn  sesio  to  abow  a  fuccfail  acqualntanoe— *>  well  aa 
among  the  followon  ol  the  Cbriiit.  la  It  oertatn,  thun,  wbal 
ii  miiant  by  the  l&tb  year  ot  TibcriuaT  A  modem  raider 
iA  tempted  to  tr^nafer  to  tho  1st  cent,  hia  own  as»ociaLk>ns 
with  hereditary  monarchy,  where  toeh  ruler'a  rf  glila  and  nmren 
come  into  exlMOiioe  at  tbe  moment  of  bia  predei.-caiWir'a  dumbe, 
neither  sooner  nor  tater.  TbeBoinan  Uinptreot  Augustus  waa 
Sisreely  In  tact,  certajtily  not  in  bw,  heredilar>-.  Tbc  pre- 
rogallves  of  Uie  ciniwror  were  due  theoretloally  to  tlie  i-arious 
riHiOFit  nh'icU  lie  hikl ;  aird  in  dntfntr  cventt,  aa  on  culua  and 
lUKTipUiiiiA.  hb  KoiiUl  n^iiu  [liu  iitinilicr,  not  ot  Uie  yenrs  of  hla 
reign,  hot  ot  hla  conauUJiii<e,  hla  iiDparatorahit<a,  and  his  1  mtv 
of  tribunldao  power.  Llm-ly,  none  of  Iboie  ufTlcial  iii«ltxji]a 
were  followed  hy  gL  LuLe,  for  Tibcriiia  waa  never  comu\  ir^nt 
than  fire  linien,  luir  Inipenitar  nion:  than  riiflit.  whi)a  his 
tribuniuiun  iKiwrr,  held  jicrmAn'nlly  a«  t-no  01  the  jitimary 
fActoraln  tho  tupefial  diameter,  vroa  alrraity  in  ila  loth  year 
at  the  lime  of   Augustus*    death.     Kor  was  then  yet  any 
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«t«r«cit7l»ed  literary  utage  upon  tha  iroinU  St.  Luke's  cr.nl.:'in- 
pontftes,  U  Boiiiu)*,  woulii  protuibl;  have  been  eniiilojiui:  tlie 
old  ayitMD  ol  datuiff  by  th«  ooonite  of  aoh  jrur ;  u  CM1«ataIfl, 
tbey  uilt,'lit  »tUI  be  luiitE  the  OlnDpUdi  (>.a  770),  Ui«  era  ot 
Alex&ndcr  or  the  Orecka  (B.o.  UQ,  Ui*  «n  ot  SuUa  (s-o.  8S),  ot 
tlieer»ot  Actiu[u(ii.c.  SI).  So  wlien  be biuMell  elected  tOKUopt 
the  aUIl  novel  reckoning  by  Itnporlal  je^rt,  be  wooM  flDd 
DO  aUtuluUiljr  Oxed  ImdlUon  at  to  Ibe  mamcnt  from  wbicb  to 
oaniMile  tbcm ;  *ad  It  hiu  IkVclj  been  pointed  out  (lUnuftV, 
St.  Paiii  lAe  lYav.  p.  387)  Ibat  uot  very  luof;  before  ibe  proci- 
able  date  ot  the  Ooapet,  Tlcui  bad  been  nvodatcd  In  the  empire 
wllb  bis  fatJier  Vespasian  by  tlie  aiuultaueoua  reception  ot 
the  prooonmlar  and  trlbunklan  power,  togtUm  wlUi  other 
intif^nia  ut  Unuerlal  ikuk  (July  1,  i.D.  71).  ^e  conditions  o( 
hii  own  dav,  uanuay  thinks,  may  have  u-d  the  oran^lUt  to 
eititibaidae  uia  sliollar  eUiration  ot  TlU.Tiun.  ou  whom  a  apecial 
enactnetit  had  aJreody  la  Au^stus*  lirL-tinie  ooDterred  a 
position  la  tfae  provtnuca  ocMntlkuiie  wttb  Uil-  cklcr  euipervr**, 
•o  that  provincial  custom  may  have  taken  that  as  the  slartjnjf- 

Si ;  eetnpare  Bun,  StwUnty  Roman  Btnptrf,  p-  H  ;  Atominaen, 
SlaattrtcAt,  11.  cd.  n,  p.  1120,  a.  S)l  Al  to  Uiq  exact  year  Of  tbv 
la«,  authoritii-«  dilTt^r ;  moat  of  uii-jii  rjdunert  it  with  the  nan t 
ot  Uiu  trilmiik-iiii  power  fur  Ufe  In  A.a.  13;  but  Ibtrv  Is  no 
neOMaily  to  «>'iii.'liri>riib>  the  tvrtt,  and  Moinnmrn,  on  tha  ground 
of  tli«  oootAxt  in  Volloltui,  puts  it  two  year*  earlier,  in  x.!*.  IL 

If  Utis  solution  in  ^His^jiltle — and  it  tK  not  given 
here  for  tiioro — llio  vnriyua  tlnta  ar«  liri.»uglit  into 
coiu]>1ut6  hiLrtnonT.  The  mmion  of  the  Baptist  in 
the  I5lh  ^ear  of  Tiberitis,  calculated  from  A.D.  11, 
^rlll  fall  in  A.D.  ^-26 ;  the  Baptism  uf  Chmt  may 
be  assigned  to  A.D.  26-27 ;  and  the  first  yaasovt:i 
of  the  Ministry,  being  at  tliQ  same  lime  the 
paasovcr  of  ttii:  -ItSth  yi:ar  of  the  t4:mple  building, 
will  follow  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  27. 

U.  TNu  iiiti<-rv'al  imtween  the  Baptiitm  and  the 
Criicifixiiin,  or  Dcration  op  tub  Ministrv.— 
a.  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  closest  representfltive  of 
the  common  synoptic  tradition,  contains  few  pre- 
cise indications  of  time  ;  cvcntsarcHtmng  together 
by  no  more  than  the  vfljruu  cxpressiona  '8trait;bt- 
way,'  'after  not  many  ilaji*,'  'after  many  dayn.' 
The  (.'cneral  inipre-ssiun,  however,  whiuh  the 
pynojitio  narrativtj  Rcems  calcniat'ed  to  produce, 
and  probably  in  primitive  times  did  produce,  is 
lliat  thu  iiertod  deacrilicd  was  one  of  no  eon!<i[ier> 
nlilo  IcD^tQ.  In  the  almcneo  of  other  data,  uMpct-iiil 
importance  accrues  to  two  episodes  which  contain 
in  theinwrlvoHor  their  Burroundinca  evidence  of  the 
HeaiioD  of  the  year,  DescriVmg  tao  feeding  of  tlie 
fiOOO,  St.  .\[ark  adds  to  the  conunon  tradition 
the  descriptive  touch  that  the  grass  showed  the 
fresh  grecti  of  early  spring  (^i  r^  x^^PV  x^p^v 
Mk  6»:  cf.  Mt  14'»,  Lk  9'»).  And  the  plucking  u{ 
the  earn  of  corn  (Mk  2"  =  Mt  12'  =  Lk  6').  the 
harvest  twing  ripe  but  not  yet  out,  will  fall,  if 
the  ears  were  Ijarley,  at  earliest  in  April,  and  if 
wheat,  at  latest  in  Jutie ;  He«  R.  Samuel,  quoted 
by  \Wt8tein  on  Jii  4". 

Here,  then,  a  b^jTiua  or  early  summer  in  Mk  2  is 
succeeded  by  early  bprinjj  in  eh.  tt,  the  lapse  of  one 
veor  intcrvL'uint::  n-hile  a  Kccond  year  in  tx>.ftutatud 
ty  the  e%xnt.H  of  cIjs.  6**-liy',  which  include  jour- 
neys to  thodiatriutaof  Phoenicia,  of  Upper  Galilee, 
and  of  Perrea  (7**  8"  lOM,  and  shut  out  the  posai- 
tiility  that  the  miracle  of  eh.  6  and  the  pas&over  of 
the  Crucifixion  can  belong  to  the  same  spring;  bo 
that,  at  least  if  the  order  is  even  roughly  chrono- 
bigioal,  a  two  years'  ministry  would  already  underlie 
the  record.  And  thotij^-h  oar  earliiuit  antliority, 
I'apias,  seems  to  dtny  jtiisl  tluH  characteristic  to 
St.  Mark,  saying  that,  whilo  the  facta  were  all 
accurate,  Ihu  onTer  wa?  not  {iKptSHt  fypaif^p  oC' 
ti4vT<H  Tii$u,  quoted  in  Eust-bius,  lIE  Hi.  39),  yet 
ho  probably  does  not  menu  by  this  more  than  the 
abaence  of  a  framework  for  tlie  hbtury  such  as  St. 
I.nlte  supplies  by  notit-us  of  movement  toM-ards 
Jerua,  and  St.  .lohn  by  notices  of  Jewish  fcttivajs. 
In  any  ciute  an  investigation  of  tim  internal  evi- 
dence borne  by  the  Go-iiiel  it«olf,  though  neces- 
sarily cursory,  and  limit<Hl  to  a  i^ingle  section,  will 
Itcst  show  to  what  extent  it  may  be  allowed  or 
denied  to  be  chronological. 


From  ttio  opening  of  the  Galilean  ministry  in 
Mk  1"  the  narrative  nius  continuously,  the  aceue, 
the  actors,  the  horizon  being  all  Galilean,  and 
Galilean  ouly,  as  far  as  'J^.  At  this  point  a  change 
takes  place,  and  the  larger  world  of  Palestine 
liecios  ia  play  a  part  on  the  aCngo.  The  audience 
Ls  drawn,  not  from  Galilee  only,  but  from  Jenis., 
Jndica,  Idunuea,  Penea,  uid  riiu:nieia ;  the  opposi- 
tion is  reinforced  by  scribes  from  the  capital ;  the 
a^Histlus  are  organized  into  a  body  for  more  system- 
atic evant;eIij«ition(3'^  '■'•'").  To  thisdivLHion.iuider 
which  the  lirht  twu  chapters  laui  k  the  inchoat4i 
stage  of  the  MiniiiLry,  tau  character  of  the  say- 
'mgn  and  doings  recorded  in  them  fairly  corre- 
sponds. Five  miracles  arouAe  the  attention  of  the 
populace,  and  spread  the  fame  of  their  autlior 
(1^)~2"),  just  as  five  episodes  bring  out  toaohttig 
which  provokes  the  criticism,  and  soon  the  hostility, 
of  the  flcribos  and  rhariseea  (2'-3*) ;  the  cure  of  too 
I>aralytic  with  the  forgiveness  of  hia  ains,  where 
the  miracle  Migye^ts  the  teaching,  forming  the 
transition  from  the  firvt  half  of  the  section  to  the 
second.  Thbi  presentuliuu  of  development  and 
progress  is  on  argument  for  the  substantially 
ehrunulugical  character  of  the  record,  so  far  at 
le.-i.<^t  that  an  episode  of  the  opening  section,  such 
as  that  of  the  cars  of  com,  would  pnnt4  facie  bo 
dated  in  the  actual  order  of  events  before  an 
episode  no  much  p{>sti;ricr  to  the  gn^at  break  in  3' 
as  the  feetiing  of  the  5O0O.  With  much  less 
hesitation  it  may  be  laid  do^vn  I  lint  the  miracle 
of  ch.  1)  cannot  possibly  be  plac<>4l  in  the  Mimo 
spring  us  the  Grucitixion  ;  so  that  these  thren  data, 
tlie  late  spring  of  one  year,  the  early  spring  of 
another,  and  the  paiu<.tvtir  time  of  a  third,  »uggcfit 
the  testimony  of  St.  Mark's  Gos^p*.-!  to  at  least  a 
two  years'  Miuiiitry  (but  see  below,  p.  4H>). 

On  tliu  other  hand.  It  does  nut  follow  that  the 
arrangement  of  events  within  each  section  is 
chrunuliigii-al ;  ratJior,  the  evangelist  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  here  desertea  the  principle  of 
temporal  order  lor  tlio  principle  of  groui>ing.  For 
instance,  although  hia  general  scheme  in  i"-3*  ia 
borne  out  by  the  natural  presumption  that  iHjniQ 
miracles  arresting  public  attenUon  preceded  in 
time  the  opposition  oS^crcd  to  doctrine  which 
might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed,  yet  it  is 
hardly  likelv  that  all  the  miracles  came  hrst  and 
all  tli«  teaching  after.  That  is  to  say,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  epiaodu  of  the  wtrs  ot  com  really 
preceded  all  events  from  3*  onward,  does  not  carry 
with  it  an  equal  probability  that  it  preceded  aUo 
tho  events  of  3*'*,  or  followed  those  of  l="-2='. 
Even  if  tho  sections  as  wholes  are  in  chronological 
order,  tho  events  within  each  section  are  obriously 
massed  in  gronps. 

b.  St.  Luku's  account,  of  the  Ministry  divides 
itself  iuthfi  main  into  two  well-marked  |Kii*tiDiia, 
of  which  the  first  (4"-ft*")  is  parallul  lo  the  common 
tradition  of  the  other  Synoplist*,  while  the  second 
{»"-10^)  is  almost  entirely  peculiar;  and  with  this 
division  corresponds  a  (seemiDgly  methodical) 
arrangement  of  notes  of  place  wuioh  lerves  as  a 
Bottiug  for  the  history. 

In  tlie  firat  jiortiou,  representing  tho  Galilean 
miniftlry  of  tho  common  tradition,  the  localities 
named  are,  with  one  oxocptiun,  and  that  more 
apparent  than  real,  exclusively  Galilean  :  4"  Gali- 
lee, "  Nazarctli,  "  Capernaum  ;  5'  Lake  of  Gcnne- 
saret ;  7^  Capernaum,  ^'  Nain ;  8"-  Mary  is  of 
Magdola,  and  Joanna  is  wife  of  Herod's  steward  ; 
*'•■'"  Laka  of  Galileo,  with  ita  opposito  shore. 
Mention  is  made,  as  in  St.  Mark,  of  the  gathering 
of  hearers  from  diidti^a,  Jeriis.,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  of  tho  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  '  in  all  Juda-a 
and  the  country  round '  (5"  ti"  7") :  but  nowhere 
is  our  Lord  himself  removed  from  Galilee  save  in 
the  single  statement  in  4^  that  he  was  '  preaching; 
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in  UiG  mjtiKogues  of  Judiea ' :  'lovSattn,  m  H  C  L  Q  K 
etc. ;  laAjAciiat,  Ttxtua  Jteceptus.  Apoloeotic  in- 
terest hAt  detected  ticre  an  '  notieiiignod  coitici- 
dence'  wiLli  tlui  Jiida'an  iniiiiKtry  in  t>t.  Julin  ;  but 
lli6  tnitit  is  tliiit  ill  tliix  and  siiine  ottier  [lasss^.'es 
St.  Luke  is  itsVn;;  '  Jada-a'  in  tlic  extended  senso 
of  'Pnlestbe,*  a  term  uafainiliar  to  NT  and  to 
the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  ^cncrAtly.  When  St.  Luko 
wrote,  the  Kom.  prorince,  though  it  then  incladed 
all  Falcstiiie  except  Upper  UnJUee,  was  still 
known  only  aa  Juduia  (Scliurer,  HJP  i.  ii.  2."). 
Traces  ot  this  uaugti  in  hiii  writing  (nide  by  utla 
with  the  narrowt-r  i^eni^ti  in  ulm-h  .lnda>ii  wan 
Oppoaed  to  Samaria  or  Galilee)  would  bo  Ac  ^^ 
* Xlaniascnsi,  Jems.,  a]l  the  country  of  Jiid,Ta  and 
the  Gentiles' ;  Ac  10" '  throughout  al]  Joda-a,  begin- 
ning from  Galilee,'  and  the  similar  phrnso  Lk  23* 
(cf.  0"  7"),  in  eftx-h  id  which  cot^es  'all  Jndiva' 
Bppeam  to  mi^on  f'nle^tine.  The  phra»o  may  liave 
tmsn  u»ed  in  4**  a»  a  nort  of  comprohonsivo  iatro- 
ductinn  to  the  Ministry;  and  though  it  docs  not, 
totUlem  ifrfew,  conline  onr  I/>rd  to  Galilee,  it  does 
not  necessarily  take  him  beyond  its  Iwrdcrs.  The 
definite  indications  of  the  tir&t  half  of  the  record 
ftre  unanimously  (JalLlcan. 

In  sharp  controal  with  thi^,  the  section  peculiar 
to  St.  Lake  opens  ^«'ith  the  statement  about  Chn^t 
tibat  'as  the  days  of  his  assuinption  were  coming 
to  the  full,  he  net  his  (a*o  firmly  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem ■ ;  9*'  Vr  Tc^  ei'fi.v\rfaoCafiaii  Ttlf  i]fit()at  r^t  d^a- 
XiJ^<wt  ayroC.  Again  and  again  tlic  same  direction 
is  omphahizcd  in  tho  remaining  chapt-crs.  Uo  is 
journeying  through  ciLten  and  rillagcs,  teaching 
and  making  his  vrtiy  to  Jurus.  1!!^;  he  jinsHt"* 
through  ihti  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  on  tiin 
journey  to  Jems.  I'";  he  is  going  up  to  Jerus. 
!(*•*;  he  is  near  Jems.  1ft''.  It  is  clear  that  all 
these  chapters,  to  the  mind  of  tho  cTnngclist, 
represent  a  conscious  working  np  (though  not 
necessarily  a  direct  journey)  towards  Jcrus.,  and 
'  the  tilling  up  of  tho  days  of  his  a-sMumption  '  is  a 
phrase  winch  cinnot  cover  more  tlmn  a  tuw  nionthi« 
at  the  ouLside.  Nor  is  tliere  anything  to  snggest 
that,  the  second  gronn  of  chapters  being  tlins 
limited  in  duration,  the  previous  group,  which 
occupy  a  shorter  spttce  in  the  record,  extended 
over  any  much  longer  period.  [nilt»ed  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  St.  Luke  ehured  tlie  view,  widely 
spread  from  very  early  times,  that  confined  the 
Ministry  to  a  single  year  ;  it  ia  oven  possible  that 
he  himself,  like  so  many  of  the  readers  of  his 
Gospel,  interyireted  in  this  sense  the  reference 
preserved  by  him  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the 
*acoepUhle  year  of  tho  LonI'  (Lk  4'*=  Is  01*). 

0.  St.  John's  (Jotipel  rliiitingutxhes  itself  from 
the  other  three  by  its  caruful  enumeration  of  nix 
notes  of  time,  live  of  them  Juwii^h  ft^stivals, 
between  the  BaptiRm  and  the  Crucifixion  ■  and 
these  precise  ami  detailed  recollections  of  an  eyc- 
-n-itncsa  mnst  bo  allowed  decisive  weight  against 
the  apiMLTently  divergent  te.stimony  of  the  third 
Synoplist,  not  to  say  that  their  vvr^*  precision  may 
havo  consciously  aimed  at  a  silent  correction 
of  impreoeions  erroneously  derived  from  earlier 
eraogolical  narrativ^M. 

*<f^.  .... 

4»*  tiix    yi**^  Xiy^Tf  iri   it,   rtrfiitntU    trrii    >aJ  t    9lM/tit 

TM  x^/Mf  ■■ri  ^tuamj  bVir  wft  lStfirft.it. 

it  ^ri  fvCrs  <>  ifn  [or  V  HiTH]  t£»  'Itvit^  mm)  i*i^ 

0*  h  11    *r>^  ri  rmrj/M    [or   crmil    W    *irx*i    ^    'v^    ^^ 

7*  <•  31  IfyW  4  M/T*  f»  'luittln*  *.  txntt*  w,yi», 
U^  tX'Trra  ri*t  rk  i]  ■■I'lia  i>  rMt  'Ii/MvjUltMif. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are  straight^ 
forward  statements  which  nt-cd  uu  comment.  Thu 
second  admits  of  alternative  explanations  either  as 


harvest-lime  or  as  four  months  before  it.  To  the 
third  nttjiehes,  not  only  a  variety  of  reading  be- 
tween 'tim  fea»t'  and  'a  feast,  hut,  whictievci 
reatling  he  ailopled,  a  dnnht  as  to  the  at^liial  ftiast 
irlendwl  hy  it-  The  fourth  involves,  again,  s 
question  of  rending,  carrying  with  it  the  ditlerence 
of  a  complete  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
NLinif^try  ;  and  aa  this  problem  is  at  once  simpler 
and  more  momontoufl  than  the  other  two,  it  will 
be  on  all  grounds  best  to  U;gin  with  it. 

(1)  Jn  6*.  If  the  words  ri  rd<rx»  ■U'o  retained, 
three  passovers  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  (2"  0* 
1 1*^),  HO  that  the  Ministry  will  extend  over  at  leant 
two  years.  If  tlie  words  uro  exciatii.  '  the  feast  of 
the  Jews,'  wltieh  was  'near'  at  hand,  may  lie 
IdentiHcd  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  described 
OS  '  near '  in  V,  and  the  chronology  of  tho  Ministry 
OAn  then  be  aiTanged  on  a  single-year  basis  :  2''- ■^ 
Passijvur  in  Murch  or  -■Vpril,  4"  hari'csl  in  May, 
5'  runtetost  in  May  or  early  June,  or  Trumpets 
in  September,  6*  7"  Tabernacles  in  October,  lO-"* 
Hedication  in  December,  It"  Paasover  again. 

This  latter  reading,  in  tho  Iwlief  that  it  brought 
the  Fourth  Go&pel  into  hannony  both  with  tho 
Synoptifita  and  with  tho  earliest  extra-canonical 
tradition,  was  championed  first  by  Urowne  in  his 
Ortlo  Stcdorum  (London,  1844),  and  afterwards 
with  niorti  iiMsitiLtiiui  by  Hort  in  an  exhaustive  note 
(id  Inc.  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gr.  Test.  (Ann. 
pp.  77-81),  from  whlcli  nniny  of  the  tiatrt  in  iliiH 
article  have  been  dmwn.  But  any  primd  facut 
presumption  on  such  grounda  in  favour  of  tlie 
omLssion  of  rd  n&axa  would  be  counter l«hinced  by 
the  ctiUNidrraLiuri  that  ijvcry  known  MS,  whether 
of  the  original  tir.  or  of  tlic  VSS,  contains  the 

Shrase  or  its  rendering;  moreover,  the  evidence  <if 
t,  Mark  is,  as  it  stands,  against  tliu  single-year 
Ministry,  while  the  evidence  of  tho  Vathers  is 
much  more  evenly  divided  than  these  two  writers 
vuppCHHid.  Still,  the  high  authority  which  attaches 
to  all  that  Hort  wrote  denmnds  a  closer  investi- 
gation of  his  argaraents.  It  will  be  shown  that 
the  shorter  rcamng  {a)  is  a  phrase  unlikely  la 
have  been  penned  by  St.  John;  {{i)  is  unHuitiible, 
OS  interpreted  by  Doit,  to  the  context ;  (>)  is  un- 
supported by  tlie  direct  witness  of  more  Uian  a 
singla  I'athtir. 

a.  It  the  wordi  ri  v^rxa  sre  not  tietiulne,  St.  John  wn)t« 
bLoiply  xyyit  «•  i  J4fnt  r>r  '!«,)«.'»•,  and  b;  Uib  li«  ia  tuppowd 
U>  (i»«e  rarant  The  F«aat  o(  TftberasdM,  M  iMlnff  tMTOod  all 
oUi«n  '  tlu  tM»i '  ol  tlie  J«wa.  Ko  doubt  both  in  lli*  OT  sod  as 
l*t«  M  Uve  UUhaii '  Uie  l«aat'  is  lord  to  denote TsberiMclM :  ace 
Ch«]-tie  on  U  SCiS>.  But  «vcn  if  TKtMmocliM  rei&liied  Uils 
l<r«-ri»inmoe,*  to  tlutt  SI.  John  aa  a.  Jew  oould  hftve  eo  used  tho 

SbruH)  btntMU,  woui<l  he  tul^«J  done  it  In  yirxUng  for  ti«ntll8 
linHikmf  To  tlieiu  Puraver  mmI  renteoont  Mere  liutiiKt 
M'iib  uaodallona  Iroro  Ui«  Qoipe],  while  Tkbenucles  fpoke  aely 
a(  UiQ  Jaw,  mkI  '  the  feast '  cau  only  h»ve  niHTCsted  to  ttMUn,  oa 
the  Mttie  or  »  Htill  ^ttf tier  phrue  vufgatted  to  h^  U>  Ireiusui, 
the  KccuC  o(  I'oaMOvcr.  Ami  the  evaneelistt  v>liu  habituitlly 
mcuu  bjr  'tbs  Jevra'  the  enemies  ol  Cufiet,  can  luLnlly  hkve 
ticcn  Ki  wc<1<li^l  to  Jciriah  un^fc  a«  lu  employ  iMiffvet^e  whtdi 
wo>il<l  hav«  nno  mcAninK  for  hinuclt  and  ktiouicr  (or  Ma 
£phr»lan  dic-ipln. 

$.  Th«  pvidenoo  of  oonteit  tell*  the  mme  taleL  In  thit  Ant 
pUc?,  thr  sbuntUnoeuf  UieKnuH(Jiitt>Or*Xvf :  x*^f**  'ii  MkU^" 
of  the  wune  ocoaiton}  points  to  ii]irin|[  and  not  tn  autntnn. 
Purlber,  'after  theas  things  Jtt>ue  «n>«  walking  in  Oallln* 
(Jo  "l  mtt,MikTu\iMA  yal  on  Hon'* bypioUmla  the  aooui  r«ul 
wlilch  wfts  alrvwly  ucor  iu  A*  b  vUIl  mily  neer— iy^  in  hoUi 
CMca— in  TK 

y.  Tho  patrivtic  evidence  tor  oniii»ion  can  I>e  rednccd  from 
tbo  four  witnraM'a  quoted  t»y  Browne  antl  Itort~-lr«tu»us,  a 
bcrvticol  sect  dcmnlwd  by  GpiidMiiim  nml  coJIoil  by  iiini  Atogi, 
Orijt^n,  ftDd  CyrU  of  Alexandnit— to  the  aingie  tevtintony  of 

Ircnnii  brinmi  th«  anwtir  th«>r7  nf  n  onc-ywr  Mlnlrtn-  to 
the  t<«t  of  DfiTcenienl  with  8t.  John's  Uq4)h:I,  whore  he  nmls 
thftt  our  LomI  went  tip  tfl  Jrniv  afU-r  the  lUptiniD  to  thrc« 
i^Hovcn— the  Dr»t  after  Iho  tniradc  of  Cana,  the  scodikI  wlien 
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bft  coml  th«  pftnlTtic,  tha  third  kt  tlw  Crucifluoo  (ifotr.  ii. 
xui  Si.  nib  Fitiier  it  m  tactr.  It  U  uiv«d,  to  vweU  th« 
nuRibR-  cS  FUMvcn  Uwt  Im  InoTudcs  Um  iuuimumI  Inwt  (>l  fri, 
Boi  il  b  hnpoodMn  tbatberiiOQiillursfaaiM  tonolesocleu-a 
cuo  M  0*  wouid  be,  1(  ihs  wonl  PuwT«r  bad  itvul  Ua-ro  in  lib 
text.  Bat,  in  bot,  IrvtMuut  b  pfoB—liy  to  quote  cnlj  Uie  I'm** 
o<ra«  M  wbidi  Qirlst  wu  proMOt,  raaHa  •rmiHiitm  trrnpus 
pudha  i)vm)nwi  poaf  («}Mt«iiM  acomdwif  <»  Ui^Tuaalrm. :  uid 
vltta  tliii  aJiD  he  cataloguM  inlaatel;  the  ]cmrne>'«  bo  uhI  ri\>, 
H«  it  Bot  protwdnc  to  ciJwun  the  oomber  of  Puaoven.  for  he 
gow  OD  to  uigav  tMt  Iht  Ministry  hitcd  tat  ten  ycuv  or  more. 

Tbfl  AJoffi.  occPiUJntf  to  E(d|iluuilin  (ifotr.  II.  ZsX  rrjootcd  St. 
Joha'v  G«Mpel  w  inooadMcnt  wltli  tm  net.  (or  Ihc  rcRMci. 
anwfW  otbim,  tliAl  iiut«»d  at  ocw  PuKuver  it  m-nrrt*  tltc 
«tMNTMK»  of  twa  While  tbe;  wen  kbout  it, »»  E)i>iilianiu-s 
tbv  aUfffat  bmv«  Aeceiiluated  the  InconsUtenCT  tiv  ixvlnune  In, 
ooi  two,  but  three  ruMOvm  In  iMa  Goaiwl.  llcra  uw  uunr  b 
■«la  tl«l8L  Jotmilure  nolSficak  of  the  'obaerrojim'of  motr 
IDMI  (wi  PMtoven  tiy  viaite  to  JeiuMlem. 

Onfeii'a  Cvmm.  im  SI.  John  Is  dcfecilve  for  cha.  ft-7.  Hut 
on  di.  4J^(tom.  xlii.  39,  41],  afrulmt  the  view  at  the  Vokotinian 
COOUDMltator  llerMleon,  th*t  the  niAtcrl!)!  hwMt  wiu  fnur 
tnoatJia  off.  and  tha  seoaan  th#r«-for«  winter,  ha  plciida  for  the 
■Jtonulivv  od  aotnsl  tnrvol'tirne  Iroai  tho  tvuiimca  of  the 
evetita  in  the  suocearilnf  ciuiptera,  where  *^  li  followed  almoat 
•t  once  by  Uia  ftsat  ot  61,  ftnd  the  tvAst  ol  &>  by  a  nu>nlU>n  ot 
tb«  TabemaclM  M  'nizlt  M  hutd'  <IH  or  Pi).  The  uvumcnt 
olearir  poetuUtea  the  ahaeoc*  of  any  Intenrcning  Frucovvr  at  0* : 
nti'l  thaucti  it  u  pivwhle  In  the  lo«  ol  the  commentary  on  the 
Ter»e  ilaJl  to  attribulv  thia  to  mere  orendght,  y«!t  ih*  omlwion 
nf  ri  •rmex'  "^  Orik'cn'N  t«Kt  li  tnado  mor*  prahnblc  hy  the 
o\i[leDc«  of  bia  tuuowor  Cvrll,  the  fourth  and  lost  wtlneaa 
ftllcvt^. 

CjtU  ot  Alcxfindrla'a  CanmicnUn-,  like  tboae  of  ao  many 
later  Father*,  ia  cotnixwle;  hla  own  ooatrlbutiOM  »ro  In- 
oxtric-ftblv  mixrd  up  with  thoa«  of  tda  prccUoeaaon,  noUbly  ol 
uriiien.  lime*,  U  Cyril  (ed.  Pat»j,  L  SSB,  SW,  ««)  both  ^vca 
the  dlaputMl  wonla  n  e'^Aa.  not  only  lu  tbe  bibllcd  text  at  the 
heed  o3  Uie  aectloo  (a  potution  where,  no  doubt,  ecribcs  were 
prone  to  Rpplace  the  niur*  tnmiUar  r«idiRK>.  but  tn  two  allutjons 
at  on  ttixtite  point ;  and  at  the  aanie  llmo  explain*  our  Lord's 
reraonl  beynid  the  Sea  of  Ualilw  (Jn  C}  by  liGi  dcaire  to  aTuid 
the  thronfioff  civwIr  whotn  the  near  approuh  of  tlie  Feoit  (not 
nf  PuMver  hut)  o!  Tkltemoela  wouU  atlraoc  to  Jems..— th« 
•LmpleM  nluti^'i  of  the  Inconalateucy  la  to  auppoac  that  r* 
vdnm  rcaJl.v  ftoivl  in  Uyrll'a  own  text,  and  tliat  tlie  conivcxkin 
of  the  T*bpmai;l«  with  the  retreat  beyond  Tkbeiloa  la  rciwalod 
from  Onpen, 

Thus  111  Hort'a  four  wftn«>aaea  the  evidenee  at  two,  Ircanua 
and  U]?  Alufi.  d'ww  not  really  bvar  oil  tbti  point  rolaed  oi  all ; 
wMIc  the  tetliiDonv  of  C^ril,  mo  Im  a.*  it  la  adven*  to  the  word*, 
a)i[ieara  ta  resolve  itnelf  fnto  Um  tevtiaiony  o(  Origcn.  Bat  It  lit 
modi  cooler  to  Mppooe  tiiat  CTiirea  la  hia  CiMiunMitary  ollh«r 
conjentsi^ly  emended  or  alloeeuiar  ponod  orer  a  nocioe  tint 
be  ^w  to  be  irreooni-ilalilc  mIUi  hia  tartier  concojtMiMi  ot  a  ainglis 
ye-ar  Ministry,  than  that  be  haa  alona  preaervod  the  opoetoUc 
text  kKoliut  the  concurrcDoe  ot  all  oUier  autboritlfo. 

On  no  ground,  external  or  internal,  can  the 
oroitwion  of  tho  rufcrcDco  to  a  Passover  in  G''  bo 
tlefendei!  fui  oriyiuol  or  genuine.  The  Fourth 
(iospel  excludes  Ihn  possiUlity  of  an^-ihiag  loiui 
than  a  two  year  MiiiiHtry.  '1  he  result  ia  a  quite 
pimploohroTiolofO'  for  the  second  half  uf  the  llos^pel. 
From  G*  to  1 1"  the  npn^'e  covered  i«  exactly  a  year, 
thoBntumn  Keaatof  Tftlwrnaclos  (T'jand  the  winter 
Feast  of  Ucdirntion  (U)*'|  Iwinj;  MpnuUzed  in  the 
coarse  of  it.  The  cnrlior  chaptvrs  (2"  t«  6*}  present 
ft  more  coinplinated  problem,  the  solution  of  M'hich 
depundf  priiiiniily  on  the  meaning  to  he  attached  to 
tbe  notices'  nf  i  he  s<MRun  iti  4"  luid  «>f  the  fcjist  in  6^. 

(2)  Ju  4".  Allusion  is  litre  ninde  lo  two  scasona 
of  the  year,  a  period  four  months  from  liarvest : 
•Say  ye  not,  Tliore  are  yel  four  months,  aod 
then  comcth  liarrcst?';  and  tbo  harvest  it«clf  :* 
'  Heboid  the  licldfl,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
har\'c9t.'  Uf  these,  only  one  of  courti«  can  be  mraiit 
ill  the  literal  sense ;  and  the  qaestion  is,  whiL-h  ? 
The  patriotic  excgei^is  of  the  pnAMige  shows  that 
the  difliculty  waH  felt  from  tlie  fint.  The  earliest 
recorded  commentator,  the  Valentinian  Heivcleon, 
'like  the  ninjorilv,  interpreted  literally-,  and  Baid 
that  the  material  Imrvest  wna  four  months  oil',  hut 
that  the  har\'e*t  of  which  the  Sariour  was  Bpeak- 
in^',  tbe  harvest  of  eoul«,  was  ready  and  ripe.' 
Ongeii  anBwur.K  that  it  was  rather  the  middle  or 
und  of    harvest-time,   for   tho  connexion  of  the 

•  The  (Irrt  ear*  of  tevrley  hin-eet  wntiM  he  ready  In  the  moat 
forwanl  dlatricta  at  lt>e  ctid  ol  March  ;  the  nicest  lMU.-kwBn]  wheal 
would  tie  nU  In  June.  April  and  May  would  be  the  principal 
Itan  vat  m^ntha. 


narrative  prove!*  that  it  cannot  liavir  been  winter. 
You  cannot  allow,  ho  utys,  as  mueli  ns  eight  or 
nine  months — April  to  Jannarj-— after  the  pas»- 
over  of  ch.  2,  for  tlicre  is  nothinfj  in  the  story  tu 
KU^jgeat  »o  long  a  period,  and  the  imprewiion  maiio 
on  the  Galileans  at  that  paeeovcr  wau  ftilt  frci^h  in 
their  iiiinii:^  when  CiirisC  came  on  to  Liatilco  afi<T 
leaving  Samaria  (4**) ;  uor  can  yon  allow  as  much 
again — Jonnary  to  October — between  thi«  epiaodo 
and  the  FKAat  ofTabertuiclus  soon  to  be  moutioned:  * 
Ori^'.  m  Jn.  torn.  xiii.  3d,  41. 

It  is  not  posHihle  at  this  sLajie  to  diirniiBs  either 
cx|)lanntion  as  Ln  it«uli  inadmisaihic.  The  words 
of  the  vorsc,  eBpedally  tbo  in,  '  stUl  four  months,' 
have,  i»erhapfl,  &  more  natural  meainti;,'  if  tho 
harvest  was  actually  four  luoutliK  otl'.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  immediate  eontext,  tlie  promise  of 
the  water  which  should  quench  all  tliinit,  has  been 
tliou^ht  to  BUiTjicH  a  warmer  stn.-on  than  January, 
the  discourses  in  St.  John>  Gofpei  beinx,  it  ia  aaid, 
always  fitted  to  their  external  surround  in  j;».  On 
this  view  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  TtTfidtiijvov 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  intcr^'al  between  seed- 
time  and  harvest,  oix  t'/ic??  X^-yerc  standing  for  rb 
\ty6ti€vov,  the  ret'iilar  idiom  for  a  proverb.  It  i» 
aaid  in  answer  that  no  surh  wordri  are  olHeM'Ucre 
jtrenerveil ;  hut  phnuu^a  of  similar  meanuig,  cm- 
phaiiixing  the  inters  al  betwwu  prciMtratioo  and 
iniition.  ore  comuiun  in  all  lau^a;:e«.  It  is  aaJd 
nl»o  that  a  btrict  reckonin;'  would  make  the 
intrr\al  rather  six  montlui  wan  four;  but  tbe 
ll«libi»  (see  WetHteiu.  ad  loc.)  were  act:u.^tomed  to 
divide  the  year  into  six  ataj^ti  of  two  month)) — Hccd- 
time,  winter,  spring,  harvest,  summer,  don-daya — 
so  ttutt  four  muntlis  does  actually  cover  tlie  (Niriod 
between  the  two.  Considering,  too,  tho  ditTerenceg 
of  climate  in  dillerent  parts  of  Palestine,  and  the 
dillerences  ot  season  between  barley  and  wheat 
harveijt,  there  is  nothing  improlmbte  in  supposing 
that  tbe  interval  which  can  1«  diwcribed  a*  one 
of  nix  months  can  be  deu'rilied  aUo  as  one  ot 
four, 

Orij^en  has  really  liit  the  mark  in  making  the 
relaticn  of  the  passaRe  to  the  (jeneral  chronologiea] 
arrunj;emeut  of  the  Gospel  the  detcnnininc  factor 
in  a  date  which  could  otherwise  only  be  left  0)1011. 
This  relation  luvolveK,  in  the  lir^t  place,  a  dis* 
cu.sxion  of  the  third  aud  hixt  of  the  doubtful  time- 
Rotict^ffin  St.  John. 

(3l  .In  6'.  Alternative  readings  ^o/^r^  and  ji^e^, 
and  alternative  explanations  of  either  reading. 

17  (opr^  was  analyzed  in  tho  diseuasion  of  Jn  6* 
above,  and  woa  found  to  imply  cither  Pa.«sovcr  or 
Tabeniacles,  tliough  the  very  exiKtenoc  of  a  doubt 
aa  to  the  relative  precedence  of  the  two  feasts 
made  the  u»a  of  the  phrase  without  further  defini' 
lion  unlikely  in  itself. 

ioprrt  would  kuve  tho  (east  intended  nuite  un- 
certain. Orifjen  and  Kpiphanius  both  arpie 
rightly  that  the  indclinitcnc»s  excludes  Passorvr; 
the  former  itjiparcntly  made  it  Puntoeo^t  (as  duct 
his  follower  Cyril,  though  the  t<:xt  at  the  head  of 
this  section  of  the  Commentary  contains  the 
article},  the  latter  "ires  a  choice  butween  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles  (Grig,  in  J>i.  tom.  xtii.  39 ;  Eniph. 
Utrr,  li.  21,  Dind.),t  Uut  just  ae  Tabernacles  is 
important  enough  to  rival  the  claim  of  Passover  to 
ho  meant  by  the  defmito  i  iopr^,  no  equally  with 
Pftitsover  it'  is  t<K»  imjwviaat  to  eatisly  the  in- 
defmite  iopr^,  vvhtnh  iiiu-it  tie  referred  to  one  of  the 
leiM  important  f»4tivnls,  Pent«K»igt  (May),  Trumpets 
(Scptemlier),  dedication  (Ducember),  or  Piuim 
(Fcbnwry). 

■  The  latter  port  o4  the  artrninent  If,  of  course,  vitiated  by 
Oriscn'a  nejtiert  of  Ute  Paaaover  nf  (1* ;  see  abort, 

t  xiic  taol  tl*t  Oriifcn.  who  cerUiiily  did  rot  rood  the  artkle, 
uaec  ot    tbe  aotiie    (nut    the  wonia  si^    rJr  «>  th   it^ri   twt 

'\mAmitn   .   .    .    rtr^yuitwf    (t«in.  XIlL   04).    «hOWa  h<rW  COaUy  tn 

oblique  referenoea  toe  anlde  wouki  creep  in. 
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A*  between  the  ttro  Kftdlugi,  the  kitlcle  to  found  In  H  C  L  ^ 
1-U8  SS.  the  llniV-  ^'SS,  Ku*ebiu»  of  Cnftnx,  Cyril-Uxt  (per- 
hu|i«,  too,  IrrtM-'iu,  ilnce  he  ni&di<  therein  a  Puaover,  tee  atiove 
oil  Jn  (M);  It  L»  oiajtI«<l  t>j'  A  B  D,  UntiOi  E|>4pb.  Ohr>-s. 
•lid  the  i'astl>al  CItmnuU.  The  wcl|;hc  ol  Kt^roKl  rviilenoe 
Uiour*  the  lutu-r  trroup,  tor  It  hu  not  oalj  eur^  bat  mrivd 
fttlMUUAn;  M'liftFMu  the  other  la  of  mora  Uotnrwent'aua  t.V]>«, 
oh^inAlly  punly  Atcxarirlrinc,  aikI  mxT caaUy  owo  lu  pOit-Nlccne 
stiiiiiomn  tn  itir  iiiiturDM  cf  Eiuebiua  ot  0»aami,  and  th» 
lJico(7  iwlilch  he  bruutrht  into  profnltience  ot  a  three  jiftn* 
IhtiUtry  Mitli  (mir  I'uuiver*.  And  Hrhan  to  ttila  in  addrd  thn 
■ujtpiciotu  chamctcr  Just  ahown  to  kttscb  on  IntcnuU  froBods  to 
■  i<«Tr,  Ufri  withrtut  the  article  m^j  confldcntjy  claim  U)  rcpr*- 
ftuil  the  text  of  liut  evaotcUit. 

TliiiH  t1)<>  firab  hnlf  of  the  Onnpel  pre.a  (I)  a  pnii!i- 
over,  2*'-'^;  ('2)  a  note  of  time,  eitlier  May  or 
ilannniy,  4*^;  {'A]  an  iinaamtnl  minor  leant,  5'  ;  {4) 
a  ftoconil  ftusftovcr,  6*.  Tlicae  could  be  cumbinfti 
in  moi^  than  one  «uy  to  fit  into  a  BinKle  year  i  e.t?. 
(a)  roasover — May — any  leaser  iaiun — VasMvcr ; 
or  Ifi)  Pawuver— Januai7— Parim  (Febraary) — 
Pa»»orer. 

But>  /•>  the  minimum  dttmtion  of  thn  Afinistry 
vhick  rfjuits  /tijm  i>t.  John*  GoxpH  td*o  the 
maximum  ?  \s  it  to  be  asHuraml  that  if  the 
not«s  of  lime  in  2*'~fl*can  bo  vo  onliniiwd  into  a 
sinpic  year,  onii  those  of  6*-ll"  into  a  wcond,  no 
further  latitude  is  possible?     This  is  the  crucial 

A  lu'gntive  answer  is  trajiliftd  in  Irennpus,  the 
enrliejit  in  time,  the  most  tnistworthy  in  position, 
of  all  extnnt  imtriHtiu  aiithurilieit  {ifivr.  ll.  xxii. 
3-6).  The  liinitiitiun  of  the  Ministry  by  the 
Valcntinitins  to  a  siti^lo  year  he  disproveu  at  once 
from  the  rec-ortl  of  threo  vtsita  to  Jenui.  fi^r  the 
paasovur  (ftci:unJuC^uLuve);  but  he  limlsalsu  three 
other  consiili>rat)oii.4  which  prove  tliiLt  the  total 
lenj^h  of  tJic  Mlnt^itry  wtm  far  iu  excuis».  not  only  of 
one,  but  cvvn  of  luo  or  three  years'  dui-ation. 
(i.)  A  priori :  The  Ixird  came  to  Havtj  and  tmuictify 
every  ago,  whether  of  infants,  chihJren,  hoVK, 
youtnf,  or  men,  and  to  be  at  once  the  [wrfcct 
example  and  the  perfect  master  and  teacher  uf  all ; 
th^ir  example,  by  passint;  hliu^elf  throu;;h  each  of 
the  RlJigeH  of  hiiuian  life  ;  thoir  teacher,  by  attaiti- 
iiij:  tlie  u;;e  of  teachinp;.*  (il.)  t^'rrijttural :  St. 
Jolin  reconis  (S")  that  the  JewsiwsMrled  LhatJenmi 
coali]  nni  hare  seen  Abralium.  because  he  was  still 
unitur  fifty  years  old— a  pliraae  implying  that  he 
was  not  far  ofV  lifty,  at  any  rale  over  forty,  since  t<"> 
a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  the  ivlurl  wuu'lil 
hare  been.  'Thou  art  not  yet  forty  years  old.' 
(iii.)  Traditifmnl:  The  elders  who  gatliured  round 
8t.  John  during  his  long  old  af,'e  in  Asia,  disciples 
some  of  them,  of  other  apoUles  as  well,  have 
all  banded  this  doM-n  as  ine  apostolic  teaching. 
Uf  these  ar-'tunenta  the  first  two  do  not  come  to 
much  ;  but  the  third  docs  establish  a  primd  facie 
claitii,  only  tu  be  rebutted  by  tlie  overAv helming 
evidtiiK-e  un  the  other  tsiile.  la  theru,  then,  no 
method  of  exp]ainin<;,  or  at  least  minimi/ing,  this 
at  first  fiipht  cuncluHive  appeal  to  Johanniue 
tradition  ?  in  a  later  ua»sa;re  (v.  xx.\iii.  3)  Irena'us 
makes  a  urailar  appeal  to  '  the  eldere  who  had  seen 
John,  tJie  disciple  of  the  Lord,'  and  enibodiett  their 
witness  to  the  Lord's  teaehin;;  about  the  Millennial 
times  in  a  {ias.Ka;^e  which  he  then  delines  aa  tite 
written  Ic^ttmuny  of  '  I'apias,  the  hearer  uf  John 
and  comiianion  of  Polycarp'j  and  since  Pnpias' 
work  was  primarily  a  commenlary  on  Miyin^iH  or 
oracles  of  the  Lonl,  it  is  a  Ic^ntimate  ccujccture 
that  if  (he  earlier  passage  contains  a  particular 
exegeaisof  thotextJu  U^',  accompanied  by  enipltasis 
on  the  authority  of  the  oldert*.  there,  too,  tlie 
authority  ami  the  exegesis  are  thooo  of  Papias, 
and  proVtnbly  of  Pajiian  only.  Hut  Papia*  had  no 
title  bevomi  thnt  v\  aiititiuity  to  the  exag!;erate<i 
deference  which  Irenwus  pays  liim.  A  writer  po 
'feeble-minded'  ithe  phratto  is  from  Eusebius) 
*  l.t  40  j«sn ;  nc  sbor*  oa  Ut  ^,  i*.  M5>. 


would  have  Wen  juwt  the  one  to  press  home  to  it« 
narrowest  meaning  the  a  fortiori  argument,  'Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,' of  the  Jewiah  contro- 
versialists ;  it  is  even  conceivable  that  he  altrihutoil 
the 'forty  and  six  ycurs'oE  the  literal  temple  to 
the  human  temple  of  our  Lord. 

Dut  because  a  Uicorj-  «liit'Ii  extends  the  length 
of  the  Ministry  to  ten  or  tifteen  years  u  on  all 
grounds  untenable,  it  doe«  not  at  once  follow  tJuit 
an  addition  of  one  year,  or  even  two,  to  the 
minimnm  implied  by  the  recorded  |>aaBovers  would 
bo  equally  out  of  court.  At  the  same  time,  tlie 
cumulative  elTect  of  the  four  followiuj:^  considera- 
tions seem^  decisive  against  even  tlii»  amount  of 
deviation  from  the  stricter  inUirpretution  of  SL 
John's  narrative. 

a.  However  wlJi-Ijr  natrUtJc  *Frlt«n  diffn-  ftxnn  on«  snothtr 
in  their  ettlinate  o(  tfie  nutnl>er  of  pa<r»over<<  m«ntto»ed,  thtfj' 
all,  «vve  IrciiMiia  (».»,  PniiliuiT)  only,  ajjrvc  tn  brhwinti  tluH  the 
ciiunumttiun,  wluOvverlt  l«,  iarxhaiiKtlvr,  Uii^en  in  hU  earlier 
wriUogs  k]>|i«ars  to  hav«  rebkoticil  tiu  mure  lliun  the  t^-o  pnai- 
ovtni;  oominuonlly  th«  Ulnl^try  lul««l  cnly  'a  yttir  and 
•onie  innntha  iAt  I*rincipii»,  i>-.  T).  II  LuKbiiu  luul  the 
Paachal  Chronicler  And  four  I'xMinv^ni  in  the  U-vt,  they  allot  tn 
the  Uiniitrr  a  period  o(  bctnccn  Ihnw  jwrf  niii  lour.  If 
JeroaiB,  eiHphatiiut,  and  Apollinari*  qicak  nf  tlim-  Pouovers, 
they  obo  oeAiN  Uw  Imfctli  ol  Lhc  Minutf>-  a*  tn-o  years,  or  two 
veui  and  so  manydayo.  In  tUetf  too  tnu-'h  u-^'i^ht  intutBOt 
be  stlAohcd  to  thia  cntUfhitu,  tiaiM  the  natural  tcndcncv  ot 
chfattolOffefs  la  to  make  tho  niurl  of  whnt  Iticy  flnd  in  their 
authoritKM.  and  to  bnlkl  vp  dodoIimioqi  c^cn  whem  the 
data  am  ollffhl  ttnd  inwulKclant.  In  thia  fA»«,  honevor,  the 
Pathrn  appear  to  he  doiiit;  du  violvocv  to  tlu:  intcnUau  of  the 
evoiiceliot. 

ft.  For  if  St.  John  wrote  vrlth  tartler  tomu  of  the  Gomel 
tradition  ta  hli  tnlml  or  brlnm  hU  ryi«,  aTtd  nude  it  one  of  his 
objecte  to  Du I <[< lenient  thdr  dcricicndcR  ty  reftatemenb  ot 
nefilected  toctA,— A«niUi  n-)r^l  to  thu  JuilMtn  Minbhrr  or  the 
tloj'  ut  Uh'  CrxKJQxton,— il  ii  rcwronoble  to  ouppoK  that  the 
oum4-roua  notm  o(  tim^  whirli  martc  ofl  lib,  narrative  Into 
•lafca  arc  purposely  iotmlaccd  in  definite  contnut  to  the  looser 
fiynoptic  arcniinl  :  an'l  hf  rould  nnly*  rrmove  the  errooeous 
iinprCMion  wlik-li  luvl  pcrltnpv  brcn  dcd<j::cd  slreodr  (rota 
nthnr  Gotpcia  on  to  tlie  lentilh  ot  tho  Ministry,  by  snbtatotlnc: 
ill  his  own  0«>pcl  an  cvo-.v  or  fairly  eiact  chroBologj.  The 
pToot  Uiat  8l.  John  nwntivim  on  tuany  poHovert,  aixl  «o  man]* 
only,  MDounle,  tbea,  to  a  itreeuiu^Llve  proof  tliai  there  were  no 
more  to  mentkni. 

The  two  pteoedinir  snCumeniB  are  Indcpemknt  of  the  pofv 
tlcutor  nauber  of  possoven  reconleil  In  t>L  Jolin'*  Uovpel :  the 
tn-o  which  foUew  derive  their  farce  from  th«  rciuli  above 
eciikbltabed,tbatthrcepa#eovvn,oramiuUi)iiuiul  two  j  can,  ore 
there  owlffncd  to  the  HlDlnr>-. 

y.  Au  early  tradition,  daliii;;  back  certainly  to  the  finottin  of 
tlie  2nd  ocnL,  ojkI  perhapa  to  8L  I.uke  Mm»rlt,  limiiLtl  the 
Miuuilry  to  a  tlnijle  year;  every  yew,  Uiervlurc.  added  to 
tire  minimum  ot  two  yeart  re<|uln!d  by  St.  John  inokca  tl  more 
dttttcult  to  uDdentoiiii  bow  the  error  oan  bare  bad  so  aaeieni 
on  orih*in  or  >o  Mido  a  dlffiuion. 

>.  It  the  aptx^rviit  oarrowueis  ol  the  tiainework  in  wliidi  the 
!Jyiio|)tio  uorratlve  Is  «et  paved  the  way  tn  port  for  the  Ihiwry 
ot  ttie  ainclu  year,  oii  alni«t  eqtially  npid  ■iiec>:siion  of  evanU 
i*  im|iU(-d  by  two  indi<»li(>ii4  iii  the  FuurUt  il<>«iwl— ludicationfl 
mUIcIi,  but  iur  Die  AL'toiil  cnLtiiK-'cullua  ut  tiiu  IuisLm,  uutflit  well 
have  Hitatucd  tJ>  liiiiil  litv  Uiitiiiti'j'  tu  en  iivL'ti  vlmrtiT  iliimtion 
than  two  yi»m,  Ch  4*  'the  CulilLaiia  rvceivcd  lilui,  liavlna 
oeen  oU  Uuntto  thai  lie  did  at  JL-nio.  at  lb«  liia-it,'  teltn  to  2^ 
'when  he  vtia  in  Ji-ni*.  ut  t>ii>  iKuwovcr  at  tliu  luoot,  luony 
believed  un  hii  itoiiip,  Whiildinjt  tlit  ki;;na  wliirJi  he  kua  <lolli|[* ; 
■nil  cb.  TV'U  '  One  work  I  rliil,  aii'l  ye  on;  all  inarvollinf. . .  , 
I  made  a  noon  eouwl  ever}-  whit  on  Uie  aabiatJi  day,'  rewihee 
haek  U>  &1-*.  Not  only  can  tliore  lisve  been  uu  vMl  lo  Gililee 
between  JW  Mid  4**,  i»o  vUIt  to  Jenit.  betwif  n  f.l  and  7**,  but 
the  intervale  thMnsrlves  muitt  linvn  bci:n  nttilivcly  niuUI :  eight 
or  nine  months  ie  the  outatde  limit  for  tlir  Former ;  ami  innoe 
many  tignt  were  mrfomuKl  at  thr  Dm  m»inl>  d  vtstl  to  Jems., 
the  unprrerien  ot  Iho  one  n\lrTu;l«  ivluoh  mirkrd  the  uoond 
visit  would  KonMly  itond  out  with  nni'inc  ilutincliirm  tor  much 
more  than  m  etmibir  |M-riod.  Aa  V^  wm  «I"iIl<'ii  mI  TiilicrnoClee, 
and  a  Pasmver  tnterronn  at  6*,  ttua  ia  m  for  an  nnniint^ni  for 
not  imtiiiiy  bock  Uia  viait  ot  &>  Icyoad  tiio  pntviuui  PurUii 
(February). 

Thtf  cumnlativo  efTect  of  thea©  considerations 
warranto  the  cunolusion  that  wliile  two  years  mtut, 
not  more  than  two  years  can,  be  allowed  for  tlie 
intervid  from  Jn  ^''"^  ==•  to  Jn  ll-"*;  and  il  now 
renmius  only  to  ask  how  for  tho  results  established 
from  St.  John's  Gospel  agree  with  the  more 
tentative  resultn  deduced  from  St.  Mark's. 

a  eom[iaretI  with  c.  St.  Mark's  Gospel  wat  shown 
(p.  406),  if  its  order  of  events  ciui  be  tak'On  as 
rJirunologica],  to  imply,  exactly  like  St.  Jolin's,  a 
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two-year  Ministry.    Its  second  not«  of  lime,  tlio 

sprinjijof  the  uiiracloof  the  5U<M>,con"e»pond.s exactly 
tu  Uiu  PasBovcr  mcntiuiiL-tl  us  'ni>;ir  on  the  name 
occasion  in  SL  Jolni  (Mk  G^^Jii  6*).  Ila  lirst 
note,  the  hftrvftst  of  thfl  L-ars  of  c:om  (Mk  2^),  nni^-t, 
if  reconluU  in  iU  proper  pltu^u,  Wtung  to  the 
months  ininicJiatcly  iiiii'ceeilinj;  the  pmsRover  of 
Jn  2.  It  would  lollow  at  onco  that  the  visit 
welcomed  by  the  Galileans  (Jn  4**),  bcinj,'  the  first 
lisit  to  Gnlileo  after  Jn  2,  must  precede  Mk  2" ; 
and  St.  John'fl  note  of  time  in  Samaria  (.In  4^) 
must  be  i>!ii.ccil  hotwot'ii  the  |)UBOVor  and  the 
epifiode  of  the  cars  of  com,  i.«.  at  the  actual  harve.^t 
MMMn.  Very  soon  after  the  pawover — room  Iia-i 
only  to  l>e  fonnd  for  the  riait  of  Nicodemu* — per- 
haps aboot  April  20,  .■iince  passover  in  A.U.  27  full 
on  April  II  or  12,  Chri&t  leaves  Jems,  with  Im 
diiMiiplea  and  makes  a  stay  in  the  '  land  of  Judu-a' 
while  John  wiut  still  pruocliin^';  but  the  UaptiKt's 
arn-st  pmbably  fulluwed  t^hurtly,  aud  may  ac^tii- 
ally  have  )>een  the  causa  of  our  Lord'ti  ruiiiovul 
thron^h  Siiniaria  to  Galilee,  at  a  lime  when  nt 
lca<t  the  barley  was  rine,  tuiy  about  the  middle 
of  .May  (Jn  a-"*-  =**  4^,  and  Wcstcott,  ad  loc. ).  '  After 
the  arrest  of  John,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee '^  is 
St.  Mark's  description  of  the  winie  moment,  1". 
So  far  the  chrouoloc}''  is  sniouth  enou^^h  ;  the 
ililticiilty  is  to  know  nlit^tlier  Lhe  six  weukiii,  wliich 
in  Ibe  utmost  that  caii  be  altowud  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  wheat  harvest,  are 
enon^h  to  cover  the  o(>enini;  stAces  of  the  Galilean 
Miniatry  domi  to  the  epieoiie  of  tlie  ears  of  corn,  It 
has  been  shown  above  I  p.  -100*')  that  within  las  first 
M;€t  ion  St.  Mark  eortrtinly  ^Tuups  eventet  by  Bubjeut- 
matter  rather  than  by  limy,  no  that  there  i»  no  d 
priori  reason  af^ainst  placinR  the  episode  of  the 
com  during,  or  uven  bt^fiire,  the  cironit  of  the  villaj^- 
towus  (cu^oirdXfit.  i.  ;iH),  whicli  is  almost  the  only 
dintinctivelv  marked  nwirrenre  in  tlie-io  rhapter». 
No  doubt,  liowevcr,  Hieh  a  scheme  a.s  this  woald 
cruflh  the  early  Galiliuin  ."Ministry  into  an  un- 
CDiafortubly  nanuw  Hpace  ;  the  double  uill  uf  the 
apostle-'t,  for  instance,  is  niDre  appropriate  if  a  sub- 
Btaollul  interval,  liurinj;  ulijch  they  had  ruUimed 
to  their  ordinary  avocations,  elapse<l  between  the 
return  to  Galilee  in  Mny  and  the  second  and  final 
call.  But  if  the  harmonization  is  thon^dit  im- 
possible, it  i^  the  chrDnolo>;ical  order  of  tin*  events 
in  St.  Mark,  and  not  Ihu  limitation  of  the  Mini.--try 
to  LHoyear.x,  wliicti  must  Imj  given  up.  The  corn 
ci'iso^le  iiiu.-'t  1*  trausferretl  to  the  second  year  of 
tfi«  Ministry,  and  placed  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Five  Thousand. 

d.  A  fteciire  result  bcinj;  thtu  established  from 
the  GoH)>eIs  for  the  length  of  the  Mini-ttry, 
want  of  upocc  conipclB  the  omission  of  the  section 
on  the  evidence  of  an tii[uityi ^-evidence  the  letu 
essential  that  it  is  wholly  Becondttr^,  being 
iKU^ed  ou  deduitionx,  »iome  curreiit,  Etome  incorrect, 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Suflico  it  to  soy 
briefly,  that  among  ontc-N'icene  writers,  against 
the  evidence  for  a  single  year  of  the  Ptolcmteun 
Valentinians.  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xvii.  10), 
Clem,  Al.  {Strom.  L  U5,  vi.  279),  .lulius  Africanuj* 
(ItoiiUi,  A'*/.  Sac.  ii.  pp.  240,.S(tfi),  Hippolytus'  iater 
Works  (Pa.vhal  V^trit  and  Chnmi'-lc),  ami  Origen's 
earlier  {in.  Levit.  Ifom.  ix.  5,  de  Prinr.  iv.  6),  are  to 
ho  set,  for  a  two  to  three  years'  Ministry,  Mclito 
(Itouth,  Hel.  Sac.  i.  p.  121),  Hemcleon  (to  judge 
from  his  interjireting  Jn  4*  of  winter),  Tatian's 
iHattsanron,  Hipnolytus'  Fourth  ISouk  ml  Dnniei, 
and  Origen  (r.  Cet^wtn  ii.  12,  Comni.  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  and  probably  in  tlie  lost  Vumm.  on  Is, 
xxix.  1).  No  writer  liefnre  Buuebius  maintaina  a 
three  to  four  years'  Mir^try. 

E.  Tkb  Date  of  the  Ckucifixion.— a.  The 
Four  Gospels. — 1.  The  dating  by  officials:  a,  the 
guvemor ;  j3,  the  high  priest. 


a.  All  the  Gosjiels  bcaiJes  the  Acta  and  PastoriU 
Epistles  name  I'dato  (runtimi  I'llate  in  Mt  27''',  Ac 
4",  1  Ti  0")  as  tho  governor  before  whom  Chrijit 
was  trie^l.  His  tenure  of  the  proeuratorship  ia 
npprosinmtely  lixe<i  by  Jo»cp)>iis,  Ant.  XVII I. 
ii.  2,  iv.  2:  (t)  he  came  as  wicws'^ur  to  Valerius 
Gratns,  whosie  eleven  years,  since  they  fell  wholly 
under  Tiberius  must  have  extended  at  least  to 
A.l>.  23;  (2)  ho  left  oftvr  ten  years  of  office,  and 
wa3  still  on  his  w.av  to  Home  when  Tiberius  died, 
Marcli  A.  i>.  37,  so  ilml  ho  can  hardly  have  reached 
Palestine  beforo  A.I).  27  ;  mid  as  f.lc  13'  2.3"  (not 
to  speak  of  Lk  3')  j*how  that  ho  was  not  quite 
ncvvlv  come  at  the  lime  of  the  Crurifixion,  ihe 
Iio«.Ml>le  paaaovers  for  the  latter  are  reduced  to  nine, 
A.D.  2S-:JC. 

^.  Aa  high  priest  Caiaphas  U  named  by  St, 
Matthew  {20*-"),  and  so  emi»Uatica]Iy  by  St.  Jolm 
(II**  18"' -'^)  (IS  to  suggest  that  he  la  correctinK  the 
less  lechnicjilly  atcurato  Htat^iincnt  of  St.  Luke, 
who  inoluile^t  iiii<Utr  the  titlu  Ixjth  Caiaphas  and 
his  wmetime  pievicjusly  de]iof«.'d  pre(h>cew»or  Annas 
(3*  trl  Afrxtrptun  'Awa  Kai  Kaid^  ;  but  in  Ac  4* 
Annas  to  the  exclusion  of  Caiaphas,  'Awat  6 
&PX"P'''*  '^<*'  Kaid^f).  Caiaphas  was  appointed 
under  Valerius  (TratuH  before  i'ilnte'ti  time.  He 
was  deposed  by  Vitellius,  legato  of  Syria,  on  tlie 
nccasiiin  of  a  visit  to  Jeni».  for  the  |>as.-over,  the 
year  of  whii.'h  can  be  cttlabliKhtil  wilhiu  certain 
limits,  for  (I)  his  successor  Jonathan  waa  deposed 
br  the  same  Vitellius  during  another  viKtt  for  one 
or  the  festivalh  of  A.D.  37— probably  I'entceost,* 
since  the  ncwdof  Tiberius' deatli  on -March  Iti  arrived 
at  the  ^iarne  time  ;  at  latest,  tlu^rcfore,  Caiaphas' 
dup<>^itiun  wiui  ut  the  poiuover  of  A.D.  30,  and  the 
Cruoitixion  at  the  ]uu«over  of  A.n.  3.')  ;  (2)  the 
death  of  Herod  Philip  in  the  20tli  yiuir  of  Tiberius, 
A.O.  33-34,  is  nienlione<l  by  Joseiihud  a  page  or 
two  after  the  account  of  Caiaphas  removal,  with 
the  fairly  precise  indication  rvVr,  'at  that  time,'  so 
that,  if  inis  order  uf  events  is  correct,  the  PaAaovcr 
of  A.D.  34  lA  thu  tcrminun  ttd  qiiein  for  Coiaj^iaa, 
and  that  of  A.D.  33  for  the  Crncilijtion.  See 
Joscphus,  Ant.  xvni.  ii.  2.  iv.  3-v.  3. 

The  Crucifixion  under  I'ilaCo  and  Cninpluu  can 
hardly  then  lie  outside  the  years  A.D.  28-33. 

2.  T/ie  dittinq  btj  the  enlendar  :  o,  the  day  of  the 
wut-'k  ;  fJ,  the  day  of  tliu  (Jewish)  month. 

a.  Since  the  KcKurr«-clion  ndmitteilty  falls  on 
the  first  day  of  the  weuk,  Sunday,  the  Cnicitixioii, 
which  wfu  according  lo  Jewish  reckoning  on  th«i 
'third  day"  before,  t(K>k  place  on  a  Fri<Ijiy.  No 
proof  of  "thiB  would  be  needed  were  it  not  that 
It  hn«  boon  strangely  vocgestcd  (by  Westcott, 
Introduvtion  to  the  Study  o/tAe  Gosptis^,  appendix 
tn  ch.  vi.  p.  .148]  that  the  day  of  tho  (^rucitlxinn 
WHM  not  Kixhiy  butTlnirttilny,  on  the  ground  of  the 

SredietioH  that  the  Son  of  man  ivas  to  Ite  three 
iiyH  and  llireta  nightu  in  Lliu  heart  of  the  earth, 
Mt  12".  But  against  this  view  tratlition  and  the 
NT  are  equally  decbive:  (1)  Tho  Wednesday  and 
Friday  fo.it  la  now  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Didache,  8'.  (2)  The  most  common  NT  phrase  for 
the  day  of  tlte  Resurrection  in  compai-isun  with 
tliH  (?rucitlxifiu  in  ry  rplr^  (Gospels  eight  times, 
liesidvs  I  Co  l.*i*),  which  in  Gr.  never  did  or  could 
mean  anytliing  hnt  'on  the  wcond  day,*  whether 
the  day  after  tomorrow  or  the  day  before  yester- 
day ;  cf.  Lk  13»  Ac  27"'-'*,  Kx  !&'••",  1  Mae»*<. 
Cvcn  tho  apparently  stronger  phrases  firrA  rptit 
VfUpdi  (Mk  8-''.  Mt27**-**)  and  rpeU  rifx/fyit  Kal  rpett 
vi'-icTaf  (Alt  12"*),  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  ;  cf. 
Gn  42"- "  Ktti  f  tfcTo  a.iiToin  i'  ^t-XoKj  ilpJpa.i  rptif  flrr» 

*  It  it  tud  been  tfH  puaover,  JoMphos  wtnht  probablr  hara 
miintfnninl  Uw  fad,  u  bt  doea  on  Ui»  prwlCHU  oonuion  of 
Caiaithu*  d«|ioa(tIan.  If  tho  pUKtvw  ol  A.a  97  foU  on  ilikn:h 
i'i-Si,  INnitccovl  WM  about  Uftj  S-e,  wvcQ  to  elsfab  weeks  ftlur 

TibttTltUl' d»tti. 
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Si  ai>TOit  Tu  Jifidp^  T^  "^pi^Vi  Est  4"  ftif  ^d"p|T<  fifjot 
witjTt  ivi  ijH^poLt  Tfitli  vt'JkTa  Kai  ijt*dpaf,  taken  U[>  in  0' 
(  =  15*  Vulg.)   Kol  iTi-ivtro  tv  TJi   i}M^p9  Tlj  rpirp  .    ,    . 

»r/M*,^(iXrTo  rij>  &6ia»  aMjt.  (Thcue  exx.  liiOHlly  from 
Finlii's  julmirable  note  on  Mt  16** — raUprmted  " — 
in  his  Otium  Jiorvicente,  ui.  p.  7.) 

p.  But  the  day  of  the  week  ranst  be  combined 
'^Tith  the  day  of  the  month  before  any  furtlicr 
rcaulU  eau  be  ntttiined.  On  what  day,  then,  o(  the 
(•le\vi^h)  month  did  the  Crucilixiun  full  T 

Thu  }]a:a»ovur  niift  koi>t  at  the  full  moon  of 
Niftatl,  the  ttr^t  month  of  the  Jewish  ecU'tniasticai 
year ;  and  the  monthly  twin^  lunar  and  cutninencin}; 
with  the  new  moon,  the  full  moon  ft-ll  nUmt  thi* 
ISth.  Un  the  14th,  in  the  aftomrton,  the  paschni 
Jamb  was  killed,  Ex  12*  explained  by  joscphun.  liJ 
VL  ix.  3,  iwb  4v6.Ti)t  iipaf  fUj(ptt  (MStKO-rrit,  and  Philo 
(«d.  Ihlangey,  ii.  '202)  xard  tuan^ifiplaf  fwr  ia-wipax ; 
it  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  tlii^  iVLine  nAturni 
day,  but  as  the  JcwiHh  ilay  he^un  at  ttuiiMut,  Lliat 
was  alreaily  Nisan  15.  On  the  lOth  the  lirstrfraitH 
of  the  barley  hRr%'e8t  were  offered  or  'waved' 
before  the  Lord  (Lv  23*'-'*;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5}. 
The  wliole  feast  of  unleavened  broad  lasted  Eieveii 
dar:«,  from  the  15th  to  the  2l!>t  inclusive. 

wliuthcr  the  Cruoitixion  fell  on  the  14tli  or  on 
the  lijth,  whether  [that  \n)  the  iiiMover  by  a  few 
hours  followffd  it  or  prermled  it,  lia»  nUrny.s  t>eon  a 
(luestion.  Fur  the  prenunt  pnrpotw,  however,  it  is 
only  on  important  one  in  %o  far  as  it  may  happen 
that  in  any  one  of  the  posfiible  ycar»  Fnday 
mi^ht  be  recon<^Uahlo  with  one  but  not  with  the 
other  of  the  two  dav».  But  the  obflcrvatiou  of 
the  Jewibh  months  atten  cannot  be  restored  wiUt 
ttuch  absoltttQ  certainty  that  if  Friday  could  Im 
Nisan  14  in  any  particular  year  it  could  not  be 
Niaaa  15,  or  vice  versd.  Moreover,  the  arguments 
OD  each  side  (nnlike  most  of  the  points  treated 
hitherto)  are  well  rcpreseoted  in  accessible  anthor- 
itaesi  BM  in  favour  of  the  14th — Humhiy,  Aulhor- 
9hip  and  Historirnt  Cknractcr  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
ch.  xii.,  or  Wcstcott,  fntrodwrtian  to  the  Gt>»peU, 
appendix  to  ch.  ^-i. :  for  the  loth  —  Edcrsheim, 
ttctut  the  Afessiah,  ii.  47tM82 ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri, 
p.  xxxi ;  M'Cicllan,  A'ete  Testmrnnt,  pp.  473-494. 
fJo  more  then  need  be  eaid  here  upon  trie  Gospels 
than  Ihnt,  while /JriHwi /<t/;i>  the  evi<lf>nfte  of  St. 
John  telb  for  the  Utii  and  that  of  the  SynoptUts 
for  the  loth,  indications  are  not  wanting  in  the 
RTHoptio  narrative  {e.g.  the  episodes  of  Simun  of 
Cyrene  and  of  the  deposition  from  the  Cross,  Mk 
IS"-  •*•  **)  wliich  connrm  the  Johasaine  view. 
Probably,  here  as  elsewhere  St.  John  in  repeatedly 
implying  that  the  paMtover  wan  titilt  future  (13'  irpo 
Si  T^t  iopr^%  roO  rdo^a,  13*  ay&paffof  Csf  \pclav  txOfm' 
tt$  rijy  <op^v,  18*  tfo.  fii)  fitapffiJiTiv  dVXii  ^yuKrtv  ri 
vtlcrxa)  is  intending  to  correct  silently  a  falue  ini> 

Eresftion  to  wbioli  other  accounts  had,  or  might 
ave,  given  rise." 

Kor  the  detisivo  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity, 
reaching  bavk  probablv  to  Sl  I'aiil  himself,  m 
favitur  of  Ninan  14,  see  below,  p.  412. 

In  whith  years,  then,  betwet-n  the  already  estab- 
lished limits  A.n.  28-3.1.  could  Fridny  have  fallen 
00  the  Llth — re}:anl  being  also  hotl  to  the  less 
probable  15th— of  Nisan  T 

Th«  inAttrf  Ii  noL  k>  dinple  u  It  looki ;  for  It  Ei  iHTtr  pOMlM* 
U>  b«  certain  irblch  dajr  wu  reckoned  u  th«  new  moon  or 


'-'  '"-l-noo,  Itttred.  to  ST.  ■ppcodix  to 
■la  Chnmoloffit,  p.  M)giv«*.  tint. 


*  Tb*  rcEUlar  qmoptic  tua  of  ri  •^'x>  to*  f)>«  nifiprf  nn  the 
eraalBC  oiNlnn  13-1-1  !■  pnmiMy  iIVii*Uitt«l  br  pM&jcn  in 
PbUo,  91/3  fit  ifii»iax  u<  rv,  j«^»,  whidi  teftn  tO  >li«tiii)[tllall 
the  ^fZ«  of  Iho  llth  fnxn  Ui«  »liftM  of  Uia  K/lh-SUt  (ii.  STB, 
tn,  f9i}l   t.ff.   (1)  r(*«*T,i  )i   |I<f7«l  ir»»  l^«T»j«.'»ii   4  ultTrs. 

Si  a{,n,ua.  (It)  iytrai  i\  it  raifit/tM  liHTijt  rtrfit^ieaJtAtmmn  rsv 
AM)iJr.  tX)  rviwiMt  ii  v«f  9tmS»cti^m  lefri  .  .  .  i^irUa.  lloM 
Bt  Mkrk,  (•  U  rj  *irn  ami  r»  Cvt-Ma  /uvi  iU  ^fuftt  (1(1). 
imply  A  conxr^loumiM  or  thia  dktlncHon  T    Contraai,  bowevcr, 

Ui  anil.  Uk  uu,  U  t»-t. 


Tint  ol  Any  ;Hvcn  month.  And  not  alwiifB  piiwiiliir  to  Iw  c«rUiJii 
nhich  monUi  wu  rix-ikoqed  u»  th«  Nuwi  or  first  ot  uiy  gioeu 
j'wir. 

(I)  How  wu  t>io  brg^Inniii;  of  a  Jewith  month  flxcll  Thoo- 
rctic&U>,  tlotlout>t,  l'y«ia)]>l(iolMon'aUon;knili>ln(x>(i»tronoin«ni 
can  calculate  the  Irni:  liiittt  ti(  i.'uiijuii''liiin  Icir  nny  m-w  rnooa,  it 
is  ptuaitile,  by  nddtiif;  )h>  ituinv  hrxirx  in^it  irxit  t.h.iti  ihmit  90)  lor 
the  rrvwt-ni  to  bxKima  vtAilik*.  unl  oy  t»kinK  itio  first  lunfci 
ntLcr  tint,  to  know  when  etch  monib  ouKhc  to  hav«i  brfnin,  If 
the  Jewiih  oliwrrMlone  weru  kocunUcIj  mnJc.  Itut  trhiit  vru 
lo  tn]i|)«ii  when  otmemition  wu  ftnpnaiiihin  T  Wiui  tho  now 
muiiUi  lo  lie  put  off  u  Ivti|C  m  trvry  niitht  hap{M:Dcd  to  be 
i.-|ouil)-f  Wen  the  Jcwv  of  tJi*  diiqtorilnu  tmm  tUliylon  to 
Koinri  to  be  l«rt  liinoruit  <iii  v/H»t  dt^y  the  n«w  month  wiu  rom- 
ni^iidrif  in  JiinualMiit  [Cm)ilric  mHtiods  tnuKt  hnvr  bcon 
qunllfted  t>)rtho  |>crmiu)cnt  rules  of  >i^nie  •ort  of  calcndAr,  It 
nui»:  at  buut  tuvo  Wen  rvcotrniMH  that,  tho  argmge  IciiKth  <^  * 
]iiniiti»a  Ixrin^  £>1  dnyt,  do  txtonlA  ouuid  ba  loM  ttaui  SO  or 
nii>n!  tluui  :»i  ilayL 

■n.o  ».it.j..ii.e.f  t^" 
Ij<M;t.  sv.;  JIa»I-i 

(Ik  trrfiimti*  pti'  h  of  the  posvluil  mooir&ocofTliiiif 

In  Uie  pretftit  (iiiiL-.. . .i.  ..L.-i»ltr;  aerDnrtly,  tho  beflnnhic  ot 
Mic  llUi  (Uy,  rt-ijkotK'J  from  tho  Uin«  ol  the  AttroaooUcftl  now 
tncxm  i>l  Nlvui ;  anrl  Uilnlly,  the  fourteenth  da.y.  reukoiuxl  fnm 
tliv  lint  avii'imtvco  of  tfa«  oewrsooo  Ktauiuiet (it  being  mninn- 
hcrttfl  that  the  Ji-wi(h  iltty  b«eiui  «t  that  hour)-— 

k.V.  26  Sjl  -n  it  28H.,Z«.DL  (30-) SOU. 

Z9  F.     U  A.  U  A.,  8  p.m.  (lT->  IS  A. 

ao  I'll,    i  A.  4  A..  1:1  p.m.  (  B-i   7  A. 

31  Ha.  Zl  M.  &5  M.,  I  vm.  (3l^)&7  M. 

33  »iL   It  A.  11  A.,  11  pLiii.  as-)  14  A. 

39  W.     I  A.  1  A.,  I  p.m.  (2-)   3  A. 
or  (  »-)  4  A. 

The  flnt  end  Ihinl  cclutniii  may  eafrly  br  taken  to  rvprewot 
the  fOHiiltle  cxtrarim-i  in  uiiy  ytuir,  und  it  will  he  tern  at  one* 
that  Fri<by  cannot  have  (nllin  on  Ninn  14  or  Ii  in  the  tiiree 
r(»n  A.D.  S6.  31.  3S— in  tuu-h  of  Uirae  the  choice  Uvl  from 
Sotiirdav  to  Monday  or  TtiCKlny  (or  the  11th,  and  from  Sunday 
to  Tuema^  or  Wcdncaday  tor  the  Ifitb— and  muat  be  eouj^bt  for 
thereforg  in  one  of  ths  ramaining  y«u«,  a.h.  fS,  30,  83. 

(3)  Dut  how  Ift  it  oertain  thai  the  tuu  laoona  jiut  given  wen 
tlioae  ot  Nivan  ralh'irtlian  olioaie  other  montbf 

Niftun  uMoiicinidly  thai  btnaUon  before  the  mkldle  ol  which 
the  flrat  ean  of  barley  bar\-e«t  were  ripe  (Dt  IS*,  Lv  XSiO);  and 
U ,  when  the  pro^-ious  montb  Ador  otKled,  UM  earlJMt  haricj  was 
not  wllhin  a  fortuigtat  of  tiring  ripe,  a  13th  nwalh,  Veadar, 
waa  UitcraaUted.  Uut  aa  with  tno  month,  ao  alao  lor  the  oom- 
meaoeiDBat  ot  eaob  year,  a  aj-atematio  calendar  must  mod  have 
replaced  alinple  obecrvatioti,  (ot  (timaifora  from  the  Diipetilaa 
iH^Eild  not  vfant  Jerui.  for  the  pnisover  uiilea  thej  knew  Mlor»> 
hand  wbelher  a  ISth  month  were  to  t»  Intercalated  or  nuk 
SiK^  a  incthcd  aa  ms  n-antcd  for  Mrretatlnir  the  lunar 
moaltis  wttb  the  eolar  year  exiata  In  the  atill  familiar  rule  Utnt 
Hvo  paactial  full  moon  la  that  immediately  following  the  spring 
equinox  :  and  thb  waa  ccrtnliUy  in  uae— nor  la  tbure  any  trace 
ot  any  rival  qrstem  of  harmonltation  —  before  the  CHirlnlan 
era.* 

Rut  tbo  oriiiinoK  ItNclf,  though  the  m^konlng  of  It  v&riMl  only 
within  narrow  Umita,  waa  not  an  absolutely  tliii-d  point.  Th« 
r.rjtnptitation  ultimalely  atvmiited  by  the  whole  (^hrlttlan  world, 
that  of  the  Alexandrian*  ot  the  4th  cent.,  llxod  it  on  March  2L 
B«it  AnatoUoi  of  tAodlcea  (tee  the  jMueagc  ot  hia  «»i>tt  r«S 
varxs,  iL.t>.  srr,  prcaeTYed  In  Eua.  n£  rti  Si),  aaii^ing  the 
lint  new  moon  o)  the  (tnt  year  ot  h'a  cycle  to  Phamenotb  M 
<:s.d.  kI  kai.  Apr.-UarchS£,  aays  that  the  lun  ti  then  already 
in  the  (th  day  of  the  flrit  ruittM  (or  ISth  part  ot  his  annual 
ifUrae  from  efpiinox  to  equinox),  which  bo  therefore  placed  on 
.Mfttxh  I'J.  Woreorcr,  acrontins  to  Uii>  wiic  authority,  thero 
wrre  thoae  who,  diMTgardlnf;  the  equinoctial  limit.,  erroDeoaaly 
touk  (or  the  poo^hal  month  what  waa  re^ly  not  the  ftm  mrmlli 
of  o;ie  ycftf  I>ut  tlie  la«t  of  the  preceding— «nd  that  igaintt  the 
teetunony  ol  Lha  old  JewUh  autHoHtii.ii.  Philn,  Joav|iliiu, 
Muaaeiis.  ai>d  the  atlll  evUor  AgatholMili  and  Ariatchulua.  1^*ho 
theee  pvoi>1o  were  wtioinhe  it  attacking,  Anatnliu*  In  Uie  extant 
tragiiietit  doee  not  aay  ;  but  the  evidence  of  varioue  4th  oeot. 
writen  makea  It  all  hut  certain  that  they  were  tho  Jewv  of  hla 
day.  The  Encyolical  t^etter  of  Oanitantine  at  Nicaw  diwtudM 
tram  hnltaUon  o(  the  JewlUi  paacba.  oclebraled  aa  it  ia  'twice  in 
oneyear':  the  Apo*io!ieConnituti(riu  recommeDd  tudependeoM 
of  Jewlab  oaloiUtioiia  and  carvtuj  atlenlton  lo  Uia  squinox, 
Icat  tlie  (Mat  ihould  recur  'tw^'ce  in  one  year*  — (.^l  ooob 
righUy,  Inst  after  the  one  tpring  equinox,  and  once  wrangly, 

iiMt  bnore  the  next;  and  tho  roachal  Ilotnlly  of  pwudo- 
:iiryuMtom  (a.u.  :u7)  api>i:ikbi  troiu  the  contamporarr  Jem  and 
their  neglect  ol  the  t<iuinri».  Ui  Uielr  wlaa  aeo  of  antfqul^, 
PMlo,  Joaephu*.  and  others.  In  t«mu  Which  neai  lo  M 
tmmiwed  dtrtcl  Iroui  Aitalollus.  (Socrates,  EK  I.  0;  ApoH, 
t^orul.  r.  17 :  (!hry«<»t«itn,  rd.  Henai.  vlil.  Appendix,  |i.  £77  ;  cf., 
too.  t-^iphaniit«,  II"-r.  I  a,) 

It  ia  quite  likely  that  ihie  aiinpcecd  error  ol  the  JewB  stmitly 
meant  that  they  reckoiii-d  Ifie  equtonx  fttrllar  than  their 
Christian   cnntempanirlea,    better  «i|iilpimJ   In    ailronomkial 

•  riiUo  (op.  cii.  Ii.  2l'3)  oonnecta  tlie  title  ol  *  flr»t  tnnntti* 
glren  to  Nlaan  tn  the  t)T  with  the  oancnrrvnc*  ol  the  ■^ring 
equinox  aa  an  annual  reminder  o(  the  beginning  of  all  Uuu^; 
and  lee  betnw  tor  the  oatena  of  Jewliti  authorittea  apoealed  to 
bv  Anntohut,  who  quotea  the  aetual  language  of '  Armobulua, 
oiie  ot  the  Seventy.* 
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knourlc<l);c,  hvl  IcftniMl  to  do ;  witb  the  result  tltat  lh«  Jew* 
notild  he  *rtmvtim<u  k««plnH  tho  puHOvnr  wbea  tha  Chrirtlarw, 
liakliog  Ui*t  llic  wiuinox  wm  not  yoi  |MUt.  wnllol  t-ir  iht  Dcxt 
full  moon.  In  an;  oom  tho  birttMrr  back  the  L^lmrcli'i  poacliAl 
oaLeuUUonicwi  bt  Iraoed,  Ue  »rtl«r  doci  Uifi  i-qtiliMX  appear 
to  btiT*  bMD  mU  Anatolltu  himccOf  f>ut  it  two  da}i  bcfora  th« 
Alnuadrkw  ndtonins,  Juat  u  Uipuolyiiu.  Uio  fint  knovrn 
■oOinr  of  •  ChristUn  oydv  {a.i>.  US!>,  put  it  %  day  b«(orv 
Anatollui.  AnU  botb  Jvtra  uiU  Ctirisliuu  ot  prlnsiLivc  tiiuus 
nia>  quli«  po«<iljIi-  )i&\>  r«ckon«cl  it  k day  imrUtt  even  than  tho 
starch  IB  of  lIlfiKit.nui. 

Now,  in  the  list  of  Hie  six  pasaovers  of  a.d.  2S-33 
there  uiix  one  year,  A.D.  39,  in  whii-Ii  th«  new 
moon  of  Ninnn  ih  plac,>«(l  a»  Intv  ak  April  2, 
tl  |).m.,  iinct  the  t4th  a*  Inte  ns  April  15-18;  liut 
the  nrgnmcnt  of  the  last  tn-o  pnni4,^ph5  Hhowfi 
that  tlic  prctioQs  hinntion,  if  it«  new  moon  fell  in 
the  early  linnrK  of  March  4  and  its  Uth  on  March 
17-10,  \ms  an  eniml  or  Hi][]crior  claim  to  Ije  coii- 
«i<iere<l  thtj  month  of  Nisaii.  The  14th  in  tliiK  i-ost;, 
if  it  full  on  Miirrh  lj(,  would  actiially  1*  a  Fridftv  ; 
and  March  IS  is  really  tlie  most  probable  of  tlie 
aUeniatives.  It  is  true  that  calculation  from  tbe 
phasi*  of  the  new  moon  after  eunsut  would  make 
Niaaii  I  =  March  [},  Nisan  14 -March  19.  But  the 
caution  Iia.**  alreotly  been  piven  that  simple  olw<>r- 
valion  mnnt  have  lieen  MUi»«rHetIed  before  A.U.  29  hy 
rnlendai-  ntK->^;  and  one  of  tliefie  ruli'x,  which  may 
w«Il  go  luick  to  our  liml's  time,  wos  lliat  Adarnever 
coDnstc<l  of  more  thnn  29  dayit;  Nisan  therefore 
commenced  a  day  sooner  in  i-elation  to  tho  new 
moon  than  if  it  hml  followed  a  month  of  31)  days, 
Fo  tliat  in  tliiH  year  Nimui  1  would  rather  t>e 
>Inrch  5.  Siip[io«>,  further,  that  the  eauiiiox  woj* 
ealcalated  one  day  earlier  tlian  by  HiiuiulytiiH, 
two  days  earlier  tlian  hy  Anatolius.  ana  S'ifvan 
l4=March  18,  A.U.  20»  satisfies  the  equinoctial 
limit  also. 

Three  years  then,  A.D.  29,  30.  33,  natUfy  the 
Cloaiiel  evidence  for  the  dale  of  the  Crucifixion  : 
and  the  choice  hctwcen  tli'^rii  must  now  be  made 
by  recourse  to  other  authorities. 

b.  Tradition  out-side  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  Jewish  Date. — Thouj;l»  the  evidence  ob- 
tained, from  these  suppIcn^entaiT  sources  deals,  as  a 
rule,  with  Koman  or  otltiir  civil  computationa.  the 
quetttiou  hm  between  Ntsnu  14  and  I.'}  in  definitely 
ansvered  by  a  continoous  chain  of  tradition  from 
the  Iflt  oent.  to  tbe  4tb. 

St.  Paul  wrote  bis  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians aUout  pa»«over-time  (5*  inrrt  (oprdfw^ieir,  cf. 
16*),  and  imschal  tiymboli.<ni  underlies  his  alluMOns 
both  to  tite  ('rucili]:ion,  5'  ixKa-Oipart  rljr  waXtuAv 
fi/^njf  ,  .  .  Kai  yAp  t6  iri^xa  ^/ii2i-  irvfitj  JCfmn&j,  ail<l 
to  the  Hesnrrerlion,  15*  fwl  ii  Kf>urrfn  ^y^tprtu  iv 
¥fupuip  avap)(i)  Tui¥  KtKOi)*ijfUww.  On  Nisan  14  and 
1(1,  tlien,  llie  days  of  the  sacriBce  of  the  i>as»ovcr 
and  of  the  olfcrin;;  of  the  lirstfruita,  St.  Tnul'-s 
(-'hurclics  appear  tJ*  have  kept  the  memorials  of 
the  Crucilixiou  and  of  the  Kesurroction.  In  the 
next  tcDtury  the  Qiiartotlociuians,  as  their  name 
implies,  observed  Kisan  14,  not  15:  the  theory  of 
the  Ttihin^en  school,  that  what  tlie.'^e  Johnniiine 
CtjurclieH  olKtcrvcd  on  the  Uth  wits  not  the  Cruci- 
fixion but  tlic  La&t  Supper,  is  too  prciKisterous  to 
call  for  refutation.  Ltefiuite  testinionv  fur  tbe 
14tb,  from  lot>t  writing's  of  tbree  'holy  riitliersof 
tho  Cliurcb,"  is  quoted  in  tbe  I'oMAnt  ChrunirU 
(A.D.  641  :  ed-  DucanjfC,  pp.  6,  7).  (i.l  Claudiu-s 
A)»oHinariH  of  Hiera]H>lin,  c.  A.D.  ISO,  in  his  irtpi 
roC  wiex^  X67«  acuui-ed  of  i'niorance  tlio«o  who 
connected  tho  Uth,  not  with  tlu*  true  l-nrd's  j>jiss- 
over,  tho  great  feacritice,  but  with  the  Liu^t  Supi>or," 
and  put  tbe  Crucilixion  on  the  15th,  on  the  sup- 

*  Strictly,  of  ccrune,  tbe  Ijut  Bupper  ftnd  tbo  Cniclflxlon  were 
OB  Uw  Sams  JrwiMti  ilav  ;  but  <'arlt  ChrUtiui  UMga  aoon  bcipiii 
to  OM,  over  for  tbew  oaj'a  of  lUo  lunar  inonlh,  not  ths  Jewiali 
rtckoninz  In>m  ninvt  ya  luiiset.  but  Ibe  ordltionr  rcckonitiK 
frow  nitcfniKbt  lo  Biiilnliclit.  ApoUiiukrla  dlnliixuisbea  the  two 
dikj-B  Juvt  ill  the  Muiie  nay  a%  Cleuieul  puU  Uw  WMblug  of  tka 
Ivet  on  tlie  ItQx,  Ute  roMion  on  tlio  1411l 


poKcd  authority  of  St.  MattheM-'s  Gotpe! :  a  viewr, 
be  says,  which'is  ont  of  Imniumy  with  the  law, — 
apparently  because  the  paschal  lamb  Ls  an  OT 
type  of  Christ, — and  seta  the  Gospels  at  variance 
witli  one  another,  obviously  becanse  SL  John  was 
admitted  to  give  thu  i|uarLudec:iman  date,  (ii.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work  bearing  tho 
some  title,  contrasted  the  yejirs  before  tbe  Min- 
istry, when  Chri.'ft  ate  the  Jewish  possover,  with 
tho  year  of  his  preaching,  when  ho  did  not  eat 
it,  but   euH'ered  on  ttio   1-lth,  bein;;   liimself  the 

fia&cbol  Lamb  of  God,  and  ro!>o  on  tlic  third  day 
the  lUth],  on  which  the  Law  commanded  the 
priest  to  offer  the  aheaf  of  first-fruits,  (ii'-)  U'p- 
Irtjlj-tua  of  PortUH,  in  his  Dr  pasclut  and  Adv.  omna 
turrets  [to  be  distinjiuished  from  the  now  recov- 
ered lon^^er  lr«itii*e,  R<rfulfU'w  amniran  hirrrfjnum\, 
assorted  that  Christ  ate  a  6U]iper  b<.-fore  the  pass- 
over,  but  not  the  le<^  paAsover :  oOroi  7&p  ^  ri 
Ildt^a  ri  TtpUKtK'UfnriiUyQi'  KOl  r<XeMN/^*'o*'  rp  uipitrpidrB 

Of  other  early  writcn  Irenmns  (iv.  x.  1)  u 
hardly  clt^sr  ;  butTertiillion  {ado.  Jvd.  S)*  seemato 
imply  Ni«an  14.     Africanus  is  qaito  uoamlN^oua, 

«/>i  hi  ry)i  fuai  roO  -wi-ax"^  tA  Ttpl  rhf  £urif^a  ffvpi/ttf 
iVhronicov,  ft.  60  ap.  Routh,  liei.  Sac.  ii.  207). 
Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  4tb  cent,  three 
imters,  all  specialists  on  chronolo^,  can  still  be 
cited  on  tbo  same  side :  Kpiphanius,  B<er.  L  % 
(S*i  yip  Tiof  \ptOTiv  it>  TtiraaptaKatdtKirf}  ilf^p^ 
ei'taSat ;  Pa-Chi^'SOBtoin  (A.D.  Ss"; :  ed.  nemnl. 
viii.  Ajip.  p,  2H1),  tii«  Crucilixion  fuIliU  the  Mosaic 
ordinance  that  the  lamb  should  In?  sacrififed  be- 
tween the  evening  on  the  Hth  ;  Julius  llilarionas 
(A.U.  397 :  de  die  paschw  et  nientu  xv,  ap.  Gallandi, 
viiL  748),  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  from  the  flock 
Li  replaecil  by  the  sacriliue  of  the  hord  Christ 
hini»ulf  on  I  una  xiv.  Add  to  thefw  Anon,  in 
Cnuner'a  dUctta  in  Aft,  p.  237.  an<l  Oro^iu»,  Hist. 
vii.  4.  15,  the  darkness  took  place  iv  rg  (A'  iip/p^ 
Tijj  fftX^riji,  qiiartam  dccimnm  ai  die  lui\am,  as  well 
aa  tbe  PokJuU  (JhronicU  it^lf  and  tho  avrroftas 
St^trit,  on  Egyptian  sj-stem  incorjioratcd  in  it 
(ed.  Dueance,  pp.  221,  22j). 

But  b^  Ibid  time  tbe  ojipoaito  view,  which  first 
emerges  in  th'-'  3rd  cent. — in  the  West,  Pa.-Cvpris.n, 
Computus dtiMincha  (A.D.  243:  Hurtol'sCiy/'rwro,  iii. 
24S),  g  9  manducavit  puscha,  g  21  ptustts  e-xt  lutta 
xv;  in  tho  East,  Orij;ea  on  Mt  Sfi''  (Delaiue,  iii. 
89d),  Ictus  cclei/ravit  more  Indaico  pascJta  corpor- 
nlHer  ,  .  .  qiwniam  .  .  .  f actus  est  sub  lege — wiu 
bcf^'inning  to  l>tt  the  prevalent  one.  So  certainlv 
Anihrof«e,  ad  epp.  ACmiiUt  {e.  A.D.  3S6  :  eil.  Itcncil. 
ii.  880),  Chrywatom  (tf.y.  Horn,  in  Mt.  Ixxxii. 
ed.  Field,  ii.  4tll,  the  i>assover  snpenM-dwl  by  the 
Encharist,  rh  Kc^dXaiop  riir  ioprwp  aiT^i*-  KaraXi'ti  i^' 
iti(>ai  oi>Toit  ntra.Tt.Otit  rpiwt\ap),  J'roterias  of  Alex- 
andria, fid  Vapam  Lcvncm  (A.D.  444,  printod  as 
ep.  cxxxiii.  in  the  Itallerini  Leo)  xiv  tuna  mensis 
primi  .  .  .  pasffut  vutnducans  .  .  .  sequenti  dis 
JT  luna  cT-uciJiffitur ;  and  prolwbly  Theoi»hilus  of 
Alexondrio,  od  Thcudosium  Imp.  iv.  (A.D.  380  :_Gal- 
laudi,  viL  015) ;  for  though  the  Greek  has  t^  rta- 
siap<cKai^Ko.7ai<f,  the  Latin  decima'ptinta  tallies  with 
Ambrose  and  Proterins,  who  botb  appear  to  be 
burrowing  from  Theupbilus. 

Thi.'*  hiter  view  ai>pi;ar.'i  to  lio  derived  from  tbo 
u»e  of  fdffxo  in  thu  dyiioptic  Gu»im.*1s  :  Drigen,  its 
nioitt  intlui-ntiiil  )^upport«r,  is  directly  comnittutin^ 
on  the  text  ul  S).  Matlhuw.  On  the  otlmr  hand, 
none  of  the  earlier  wttucisse«  for  the  14tli,  savu 
vVpollinaris,  tbe  champion  of  the  Johannine 
Churches  of  Aeia  Minor,  appeal  to  St.  JohnV 
GotiiMd  ;  rather  they  represent  an  independent  and 

•  III  fAvour  o(  the  aenuitieiiCM  of  clw.  1-8  of  tlila  treatbe  we 
Fuller  IHcL  Chriau  Sioar.  t*.  K7^ ;  Ilarasck  Gach.  der  attehr. 
litUnttir,  L  on :  aipliist,  Kurkilt  Oid  Latin  and  tlala,  pp. 

0,7. 
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decisive  conlirraattoa  of  it  by  the  lit-ing  voice  of 
primitive  triiditiaii. 

;;.  Thi  ciril  t/cttr  may  be  irlentifieii  either  by  the 
OOQsuIs  or  by  the  reynal  years  of  tlie  OQipcror ; 
lOM  frequently  by  reckoning;  from  wmie  one  of  the 
flpecial  eras  in  uso  in  the  Hast,  Huvh  a»  tlic 
Olyinpiatls  or  the  era  of  Alexkndur  (otburwlBO 
caTlcU  of  the  Uretilu),  B.C.  312. 

M.  Th«  MfllMt  ftntborlty  who  kppcan  to  hars  ttxed  tti»  Cruci- 
BUwi  bj  impltoatlon  to  »  dean(t«  y*»r  l»  Um  wfwi  ^an»iM 
VbUupM.  whoM  '  obranolofflcKl  ooUeciion  on  utc  Cil^rmpiMla' 
ruiffvil  Irom  u\.  I.  1  (k.c.  i70)  doun  in  Uiu  Umw  ol  Uuriui. 
A.O.  117~I3$.  A  g«acnU  account  at  Uia  work  !■  eiireD  by  tlio 
pMiiitrch  I'hoiiiu  <«m1  B7).  Uunisb  e«-tti  he  taiitH  to  k*C  tMjond 
th«  fifth  book,  or  About  B.C.  170.  Phothu  aommuiiM  tbe  laat 
cbnptvt  wtiicb  b*  tesd.  t*  »  auiitMs  o(  lb«  ftjrle  whI  ooutonU 
ot  Uie  whole,  oonduding  Uiab '  the  reader  ftu  reyuUrl/  bored 
wUh  ttie  IMi  Of  nunee  uid  ot  vIcLon  la  tlit  Uljnupic  oonteeu, 
kod  Kith  IIm  execMdvo  and  unaeMoiiAbl*  (letaile  about  prodiffiM 
end  pruiihveieM.  wlilcb  crowd  out  aU  real  biitaT>-.*  PrulMMr  it 
woj  th;m  liit«reat  in  Um  tuarrelloiM  which  ImI  rhlcpm  to  men- 
tiuu  Uaa  pretlicUora  of  Jcgua  UbrM,  tbuuirb  but  kpowlod^  was 
■o  va^pie  that.  It  Ongcn'a  pbraaa  ia  rlgbUv  undentood,  Im  con- 
fuaed  tb«  uenooabttcs  {or  peritaiis  onljr  the  mlnukx)  at  Christ 
Bod  ot  SL  Pfeter  [fi.  CtU.  IL  14,  rv^^iAJr  ■*  n.>  «i^i  Mii^B  ^  nf. 

T»C  'iN^av). 

What  fflToa  hitn  Vm  inuresc  tor  the  preaant  purpOM  U  that 
ha  tvcoTded  undc-r  Ol.  ZiTi.  4  (A.D.  SA-itS)  tha  darkneai  which 
aecotnnanicd  tbe  CruoUlKlon ;  though,  idnca  tiw  nvidonoc  U  at 
woond  or  even  at  Uilrd  baud,  it  la  dliaaUt  to  diao&langie  hu 
actual  wofda.  (L)  T^  retaranoa  in  tha  middle  ol  a  fra«in<-iit 
quotad  by  SfDCeilua  Irom  Uie  CAroniewn  of  Juliua  Africnnui  <Kr. 
U) ;  RauDi.  iUL  San.  11. 207. 477>  la,  aa  Routh  hu  aoen,  pral)&liljr 
an  IntcrpoUtlua  due  to  Sj'dccUu^  confnaed  reooUocUona  of 
EuaeUiM.  <U.)  The  earllattsonulne  alluiioiia  are  twe  in  Orison  : 
fl.  CUf.  U.  23.  nUeeon  recorded  lo  Unt  ISlb  or  14tli  book  of  hb 
CftiwnfoiM  the  eolipae  under  Tlbetiua  and  iha  mat  eaLithquokM 
Of  that  time :  Comni.  in  ML  154  (Cclurua,  ill.  9SS).  heathen 
Oppooanta  Uiv*  that  an  edipie,  »ucK  am  the  Ooatpela  mention,* 
Caoaot  poa^t^y  Hike  piuav  at  lull  ttufun, — Flilvyon  mxtnliKl. 
tedead,  an  anllpM  under  Tilwriiia,  but  not  aii  rclinaa  at  toll 
BMOfk  (iU.)  But  thou)[b  he  did  not  numlion  tha  full  moon  in 
«•  many  worda.  an  AtuMymut  in  Cnmer'e  Catena  in  Mt. 
p.  XS7— followed  by  paeudo-OriK'-'n  tfi  Mt.  (•««  Ilouth,  op.  ei'/. 
479) — doae  aiavrt  that  he  rrlala-il  th<t  Mtlipik^  as  a  ituu-iH,  ra^- 
lt(M(  ytyttim,  and  tb«  Cbri>tiu)  writor  naUinUly  unduT«t<x>d 
bjr  tha  'paiados'  tha  oolnoidoneo  with  the  lull  uood.  (iv.)  A 
turUier  reatonthin  of  FUecoo  ti  poaribla  from  Uw  ChivnieU 
of  Euaobiua  aa  rcfreaeotad  in  Um  Amwaiao  •araloa.  In  Jenxne'i 
Latin  TerrtoB,  and  In  tha  qiwtattoM  ot  Oeori^  Synorllui.  '  In 
tbe  aama  year  as  tbe  Orxioillxk>a  (ic  Kbanua  U ;  aea  batow) 
tbc  following  ootin  oocun  ta  packa  Uatofiana:  "th«  sun  was 
coUpaed;  ao  earthquake  oooorred  Id  BIthynia,  aad  most  of 
Kkm  (ell  to  the  rrouod" ;  itiU  marc  predseir  Phlcson,  tlie 
oalebrated  chronolofcr  of  the  OlyrapUdi,  renfiitecs  la  aia  ISth 
book,  uadcr  01.  SOZ.  4  \k.o,  32-S3I,  "an  eoilipaa  of  the  tun  tnore 
■tfikint  than  any  previoukly  on  reooid,  lor  it  became  aifht  at 
tba  aUtb  hour  of  the  day.  ao  that  stars  were  wisjble  in  the 
baarena;  aiwl  a  sreat  earthquake  In  Bithfota  orerthrew  naoat 
of  Nkwa."'  Ou<rk»iaIy,  theae  two  quotatioua  era  not  bde- 
poodeot  ol  one  another ;  tha  Bnt  and  more  sonerkl  looks  like 
a  BUnmiary  by  aotne  intennediato  writer  of  Uw  sane  uaaaaee 
IkomPhloffoii  wbkh  Euseblua  then  tranaarfl>ea  direct  aad  In  fnlL 

Ihal  Plucson  was  here  drawing  ayain  on  Obristiao  eounMS, 
vfaethor  the  "*»«"*«»  OospeU  or  rtot,  appoara  not  to  have  b»en 
•ospectcd  Ify  OritrOD  or  BuscUos,  bat  in  tnc«  of  tlw  menLion  ul 
the  '9th  hour'  oaanot  admit  of  doubt.  It  does  not,  huwef^r, 
follow  that  ho  bonowcd  tJw  year  aleo  Train  them;  lgr  an 
anaatiit,  it  be  has  not  (ottnd  a  pndae  data  to  hie  aiithoriUo, 
b  bound  Lo  invent  one.  II  be  asnibed  Uw  portcnla  of  tlir 
OruoUlxlon  to  tbe  SO&mI  01>-inplad  alnply,  a.».  S9-XI,  he  would 
not  stand  in  nunitcat  oontnuiictlon  to  tlic  other  early  evidoicc. 
Bot  It  bo  really  Bxed  them  partioolarly  lo  tli«  4tb  year,  a.u.  33, 
b«  ii  the  only  wilaeae  betum  Biisebiua'  time  to  do  so ;  and  in 
that  case  tbs  moat  nrohabla  hypotheids  la  that  he  knew  from 
Us  Cbriatian  autlioritiee  no  more  (and  trao  the  Ooapcia  as  tbvv 
atand  b«  ooiik]  hanlly  hava  laameil  mora)  than  that  tha  Oruci- 
Ixioa  fell  in  the  Ultrr  |>art  ot  TSbcrltir  ivigii,  and  Axed  on 
a.11.  33  btvAiiM  hu  ma*  bar*  alrttadj  fouiul  raasoa  to  select 
tbat  year  (or  the  Blthymaa  Bartfaquako. 

Uuaeblna,  however,  fouod  Pblcfoa's  data  harmontai  odmlr* 
ably  wttb  his  own  theorr  of  tfao  loncth  of  tbe  Uinistry,  and  ea 
his  Chronic  awlfrDS  the  BapUst'a  mlailon  (afti^r  IJc  3i)  to 
llbetlus  U,  the  musion  of  Cbriet  to  Tiborlua  Id,  aod  ttie  PotHon 
to^btriua  IB(*.P.  33). t  Tho  latter  ttacn  la gnamntMv)  both  hy 
ByDcailus,  Umt  .f  nf  T<^i^<M4«"Ju>«r,  and  by  the  Anocnuin  ; 
Jerome,  no  doubt  beouiae  ha  allotttd  to  tho  UiniKtry  •'•nly  two 
tothraay«ars,  and  not  like  EiuahJus  thr««  to  luur,  mbsiituu:! 
^beritis  1& 

^  Far  mom  Important  Is  tbs  tndlttoo— loaod,  It  Is  true,  lo 


*Mt  S7t»^Mk  lyo  alraplyninr  i^iVtn;  but  In  U  23M  tb« 
true  text  appears  to  add  r»i>  nXiM*  knXtittrt^t  with  KtlCL,  both 

ayptiao  vaf^oits,  Ori^a  V*  (rather  */i)  aad  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
wnVii- 

I  Ob  Kuaabtuif  reckooinff  ol  Imperial  years  ere  Inimediatelj- 
balow. 


no  oxtant  authority  as  ancient  as  Plilesoo.  but  found  In  lo 
uinny  aulharitlea  that  the  ooniincin  aiiurce  miut  awerid  to  a 
mmolc  ftiitMul^— wliteh  Axes  the  Crucidxltm  In  tbe  ooaaulsblp 
of  the  two  Uamiol,  or  In  tha  loth  or  the  lUth  j-har  of  'nt>criua, 
or  in  thtr  yt«r  .tlO  of  the  Oivcka. 

U.  Itubclilua  Ucmlnus  aad  C.  Puflui  <ar  Riifliia,  or  Rufos, 
OT  Fii(iu9>GeDiiDua  wtro  tbe  comnii*  ul  Jt.u.  £:.>.  Tho  Beleuotd 
era  {Dia  of  Alexaoder,  era  ol  tha  Greelu)  oomnMrucca  Sept. 
B.C.  S13,  ao  that  kU  Stoth  year  runs  (roni  b«pL  a.».  2&  to  Sept. 
A-s.  St).  But  this  game  spriiiff  ol  a-n.  t»  can  be  rookoeed. 
armrding  to  dilTervnt  invthotu  of  oalcHlatioo.  aa  baloofinf 
dthcr  to  tha  l&th  or  lOth  year  n(  TlhrriiM,  wbo  suoccvdea 
Aiigiifitua  in  Au^.  A.D.  14,  K>  that,  on  the  strict  reckonlay, 
the  paasovai  (alUng  In  hia  l&tfa  year  will  be  that  of  a.b.  W. 
But  Um  Imparial  year  ml^t  sometimes  be  adjitstud  to  tb« 
calendar  year— to  wlildi  oorrcapowlK]  the  oonnur*  tenure  of 
nfdoe,  Jan.  1  to  Doo.  Vl— by  beBinnlny  a  aeoond  imperial  year 
on  the  One  New  Year's  day  a(  each  rei|pi :  oompare  tM  pnotJoe 
ot  Tra^  and  hiS  suoocMwrs  [a  ounmianctna'  a  iod  year  o( 
(Kfriintc(a  poitttoM  oa  tha  annual  inauffurailnn  day  ot  new 
tfibunea  next  alL«r  their  aocamiOB  (Liirlilfout.  Igtvatiui^, 
Ii  800)1  In  thla  caie  the  ISih  year  would  b«  exactly  equi- 
valent to  jLK.  z\  tliu  Ifitb  to  A.l>.  S9i  iit  atfain,  the  example 
ot  tho  chronographers  stigKeats  that  tbe  converge  niisbc  bo 
done  and  tbe  Imctloaal  year  simply  omitted,  eocb  eniiwror'e 
tint  j-ear  tieginaing  on  aooH  flxcoday:  tfau«,  (or  inetancc. 
It  will  be  oboWD  use  below  in  inrt  il.  of  this  article,  Tuk 
AiusTDLic  AOR,  under  Felix  and  Fcetua,  p.  416)  tbat  EuscUuu 
appeara  to  ctmneace  each  emperor's  1st  y*ar  in  the  iiept.  (ollow- 
Iny  his  acoamlon.  Either  year  then  iaconipntibl»— bal  the  IMh 
more  normally— with  the  spriJiir  o(  a.Di  St^  under  tbe  ooonil- 
ship  o(  the  Oemini.* 

(L)  Ulement  of  Alexandria. '  With  the  16th  year  of  Tfberlua  and 
liXh  at  Augiiinia,  so  an  ooropiirtcd  ihrt  K)  years  to  the  Paa4on ; 
and  from  the  Panioti  lo  Uh  dotruutioo  ol  Jerumletn  are  4:! 
ymra  S  moolhs,'  Stnui^  1.  147  (Pixicr,  I.  407}.  (ii.)  Orlfen. 
perlM|N  oopylnz  Ulement,  *  If  you  oxauiins  the  chronoloinr  of 
tbe  Paaskin  and  of  the  fall  ot  Jaruealrm  .  .  .  Irom  Tlberuts  lA 
lo  the  nuinK  of  the  temple,  4S  nar*  ars  oompleled,'  ^em.  in 
Uiertn.  xiT.  13  (a.  a.d.  24f>;  Dalanie,  iii.  £17>,  and  cotspan* 
0.  CtU.  Iv.  S2.  <ui.)  TcrtoUlan,  '  In  the  lAth  year  of  [TlberiuiT] 
rel^  Christ  salT«r(.>d ' ;  'th«  I'a«ion  .  .  .  uadr-r  Tiberius  Ciaear 
In  tlie  cunsoUbip  of  JluticUiiui  Uuminus  ami  Eufiua  \ai.  Fafltnl 
Ucnilnaa,'  ads.  ^m^  8  (but  tbv  nutbnrship  is  ddutrltul),  (ir.j 
Kippcilvtiui,  La  his  early  4U>  book  on  Daniel  (od.  Dtatke.  p.  19). 
Sl\cs  tnalrraooncUahlo  data,  Tiberius  13[-a.ii.  lit,  Sfjandihe 
cunsuUUiu  of  '  KuAis  and  BuliolUo,'  the  lormor  doiibtlcea  his 
own  comunatlon  of  a  thraa  yesfe*  Ulnistry  (for  he  also  says 
Uiat  L'brlftt  suffered  la  his  B8nl  ysar,  foe  ntj  with  St.  Luke's 
la  Tiberius,  the  latter  already  tnulitloruJ ;  and  ibla  y«ar, 
£8  a.D.,  akKtfl  reappeun  in  his  olber  works.  Ills  CArenM* 
(C^mnus  MtnarOt  A.  MocDowon,  I.  L  p.  isi)  reokooa  SM  years 
(ram  the  Passion  to  tbe  13th  of  Alesanoer  Sov«n»,  A.O.  SM-S35 ; 
Ilia  Piitehal  Ci/dt  marke  tbe  SSnd  year  as  that  of  the  fuaioo, 
and  dnoe  It  was  a  rwnininc  c^le  of  llS  years  b^nnint;  Ln  a.D. 
3Xi!,  the  SSnd  year  will  be  aqulvatent  to  a.d.  £53.  or  141,  or  SO. 
(r.)  JoUns  Aframis,  as  rspraaenled  ta  the  Greek  ot  Cuseblus* 
Dt$HOKtlrali»  Btannriiea  and  Beieom  PraphaHea,  and  in  that  of 
Syncetlua— Booth,  i<<^&K.li.  pp.  3l>l,Mtt.304—wrot«  Tiberius  10, 
as  re)>n:«ented  in  the  LaU  of  Jerome,  t>nmn.  in  Dan.  ix.  ( VaUorsl, 
V.  Ottf),  Tiberius  !£;  but  sinoe  all  authorities  a;rrve  in  tho 
equalion  to  Ul.  Vli.  2  (sA.n.  30.  31).  It  U  praoticaUy  oertotn 
that  the  lllth  la  correct,  (rl.)  PsewhK'viinnti,  Cvm^Mv4  de 
fiueht,  eo  (A.D.  £43:  Hartel,  ilL  SC7>  p];tocs  the  I^amrion  ol 
Clirist  in  the  3M  year  of  his  ace.  and  lOtli  of  Tilfcriui  Csmu's 
rvi^n.  (rlL)  Laciaatius,  Die.  iitst.  le.  x.  IK,  'In  tlio  ftth  ol 
Tiberius,  tbat  Is,  tbe  oooflulsblpol  the  twoOvniUii';  Mvri.perM. 
£,  'in  tbe  consuls!^  ot  the  two  OcmlnL'  (viltJ  The  Ahftar 
U'Kcrid  aa  |[iven  in  Eoscblu*.  US  I.  13,  dal«s  tho  Beaurrection 
an>l  the  preachlncr  of  Tliaddams  Iti  ths  lUDtb  year  \i.».  of  th« 
Ureeka:  a.d.  KS-ait.  fix.)  Of  one  ottivr  authority,  tho  apocr. 
Uospel  narrallre  entitled  '  Acts  ol  IMatc.'  the  Talus  tnms  en* 
tircly  on  the  date  'it  Ita  onniiioeiduii,  luxl  un  llw  true  roadlojf 
ct  ita  ehrooohiey  of  the  Crucmxiun  ;  and  both  ibvss  points  caU 
lor  fuller  disousaion. 

DaU  oTtAs  Aelt  of  /War«.  —  TUchendorf,  the  Utoet  editor 
(,Bmnifrii«  AfoarnAa,  ed.  8,  lilTO,  pp.  :it:!'41i»,  omuludcs  lor 
Lh"  hiicinninc  of  wa  Ind  oenL  ;  [Jpaiiu,  th«  labrst  critic  (fiin 
yUiUii*-A«ten,  1894,  pp.  S3.  40).  '  not  Ixrltire  about  tho  middlo  of 
the  4th,'  'probably  In  Uie  rrSfn  of  Julian' (A.a.Sbl-.tia).  Appral 
Is  msds  to  these  Acts  lur  tlir  duy  of  the  CnicilUioti  by  pacudo- 
Uhrysostom  (*.D.  SaI  :  i-*L  Ken«d.  vill.  App.  p.  377);  so,  too, 
Eplplianius  (a.b.  370:  Har  1.  I)  states  that  cn-lain  of  the 
(^lartodedmans  oommnnonlad  the  Pasaion  always  on  March 
U  in  deference  to  tfaeae  Airts^  tboiiifti  ho  hinuclf  had  louiid 
onpiM  of  thrm  wbero  llie  data  ffiven  waa  not  Uarch  t&  but 
Atuch  18.  Now,  If  la  A.lh  STB  thsse  Acta  were  beinr  claimed  aa 
the  authoritative  sancEloa  tat  a  pnctlea  uniqoe  in  tbe  Christian 
vrorlil.  and  if  thi;ro  existed  alrtwiy  diverifent  tradition!  of  tbe 
text  nn  this  wry  poial  for  whlob  they  w^rs  cited,  tlicy  must 
iuft'ty  Have  l;iul  at  that  dote  a  hUtory  behind  them.  So  far 
(mm  harinif  b<-en  HTltteo  under  Julian,  a  pr<w)tmptinn  la 
mi9>r(l  Ihnl  Ihpy  t,n:  rnrllrr  than  the  Iget  Ac«  publtiih^^t  under 

■  Hut  the  lAtli  year — we  below  under  Arrl<?anuB  and  iwmido- 
Orprian— may  also  be  a  couibUiaiion  of  Lk  'S>  (Tib.  l&i  as 
invins  the  bet:innlop,  not  of  the  ltapLi«t's  mlnutrronly,  but  of 
CUri*t'«,  with  tbe  cethnate  o(  one  year  lor  Uie  duration  of  tha 
Ulnittry  to  whkh  both  tbeaa  writers  adhered.  Julius  Bilsri* 
ontis,  however  (iVru>  P-  'tfX  ffivea  both  liberiua  Id  and 
a.0.£0. 
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the  Mme  tltlo  hy  tlie  »|>0iiUt«  TlieotecnuR  (rnfniotcr  nf  the  p);r- 
wentor  Uaxtmln  Uttjai :  Mason,  feraeeuUon  ^  l/it/drtian,  pp. 
V?1-S2SX  vrho  perbkM  dntr  from  tlicm  the  Mca  ot  bis  owq< 
loTRviT.  That,  u  Lipaiuf  bu  ihown,  tb«  ohronoloirkal  pro- 
loeu«  Muvln  Ml  the  ejiuuit»athomkselewtr»oesot  EumIiIus* 
Innucnoo,  pro<r«a  no  mor*  tbon  th&t  thcM  AaU,  Uk«  m  muiy 
oLbcr  apeaypha,  wtn  nl^|cot  to  moueslve  ROhitlDgt.  Nor 
am  the  uvunMnti  by  which  Uortuick  {Chnn\^oyie,  pp.  flOS-OlS} 
tcialorvn  Lipi^iua  al  nJI  (.-unclumc.  On  Uic  uClwr  baocl,  the 
trtftOncnt  cl  tha  charge  i*  r*fttimt  yi^itmrtu  Bcenis  to  Vp«alt 
•trausly  (or  an  early  dato ;  lor  trta  U  Tbcotccnus  nrrivcil  tlic 
■coDcml,  which  U  poanble  enough,  a  Obhitbn  oountcrbU^t 
WDukl  liAvr  u>nl  tar  stnNKvr  Unipiivv  Uum  tlu  Iho  cxtMil  A>:U 
about  the  vIcnnitT  ■>'  th«  Uolh«r  ol  our  Lord.  The  author  w.-ut 
dot  ituprobality  a  acooiKl-oetitury  rolcotiLUUi  or  EbiuuiLo  Letid- 
andcK. 

CAroji(i.'o[jif  ((/  fA«  Aet4  nf  Pitair.^-TaKlivndorTa  text  ot  the 
prelo^ruo  tnuiiintcd  nina  :  '  In  the  l&Lh  year  |*o  w-tth  two  Ureelt 
VlS8 :  In-o  ollK-n  ■nil  one  o(  the  two  Anovuian  rrucnsiaiis— vc? 
Conybeorv'*  e<iition.Atudi:a  UiSlica.  lr.,Usfonl,l»»— etve  ■  I8th' ; 
Uiv  LaLin,  the  second  Armcnitui,  and  ap(«nnUy  Uiv  Coptic  have 
'  19th  'J  of  the  florcmmcat  of  Tlberlua  Cniar,  emperor  of  the 
Bonuuia,  awl  of  Uerml.  king  of  CalUcc,  in  Uic  lUUi  year  of  hu 
rule,,  on  th«  fitb  before  the  knJenda  of  Aprii,  «-hLcfa  U  the  £Sth  of 
Marcb,  in  the  uoniukbip  ol  Kufiw  and  Kubullio,  Ui  th«  4th  year 
ol  the  SOZnd  Ol^-mpiad,  jMtph  Colaphu  bt-ina  hlirh  print  of 
Ifae  Jcwi,'  Uiidcniabl) ,  Uw  rotWUKO  lo  TibcrluB  10,  lo  Ucroil 
and  hii  IMh  year,  U>  OL  SOS.  4.  an  drrivrd  fmm  KiiachiiiV 
Ctinmiele  ;  but  Uioc  may  be  due  to  laUrr  rvrii^iori.  anil  tlicm 
arp  othr-rdata.  the  Ifith  of  Tkherim,  the  two  Cli^mini,  the  'i'-th 
or  lelth  of  March,  whj'.'h  ar«  oa  ocrUinly  not  Euscl^ian,  i.hoii|,-)i 
the  ooiuukbip  at  least.  U  oi  oonalont  a  Eoctor  in  the  diSiTcnt 
Trralooi  utb«  row  ol  Herod  or  the  Olympiad.  Oooudcrin);  how 
nuuy  vtointtuac*  befell  oil  cArly  Christian  llteratare,  how  ]ii!t 
Um  ^fOCTTpliAl  Oofpda  woold  be  picked  oat  to  kIMt  (he 
deiaaiid  rar  Herod  book*  In  IHocleUan*a  perveoatloD,  how  muily 
Mob  namODO  (oU  th«  vxm  that  utuberuit  Undei  were 
altowM  00  pUy  upon  the  canonical  reoorde)  woaM  embellish 
rach  material  bv  axl  of  ihc  ncwnt  li^hta,  It  la  no  oarMaotuble 
hypotite»i»  th.it  a  'Kiisehlun'  noendon  hoa  Influenced  all 
exulinf  copWi,  while  two  of  them  itill  betray  In  their  *  ict>i  of 
Tlberlua'  a  r«lic  of  the  unrerised  document  In  a  pi^Jnt  where 
tha  KtUotor  has  moat  certainly  tcea  at  work.  On  ihia  view  no 
iDon  li  orl|rin<i.l  Uum  '  In  the  IftUi  year  ot  Tit>erius,  on  the  8th 
[mon  prOMtbly  IMh,  are  bclowj  bctora  Lbc  kolondi  ot  April,  In  the 
oonniliUp  ot  Rtifua  and  Kul^Ilio,  in  tlic  high  prlt^stbood  oT 
Joaepli  Owapbaa.' 

Here,  then,  are  nine  nntA-Nloene  aulhnrltles,  of  whan  (our 
('Tcrfc'.Htpp.,  tact.,  Act.-l1l.}Kivo the conauhihipot  the flcralol, 
(our  (plem..  Or.,  'TerL',  Act..Pll.)  Tiherlua  16.  two  Ulr..  1^.- 
Cyjir.)  Tlberlua  Lfl.  Ftvt  poat-MctacWaMUmMithoriUeaon  ttie 
■una  tide  De«d  titaply  be  catalog\ied :  lM«rta»  ChmnicU  <«. ». 
a&t;  Ugbtloot,  CUmtnt,  1.  S&3)  'under  Tfboritu,  conaula  Uie 
IwoGvtuiul,  UarcbSt';  JulluaUilu-ianiia,  DtvnmdidttratiotiM 
xvl.  and  Dt  dU  vaxha  «t  rvtum  xv  (lioth  a.d.  3A7 ;  (lallamli, 
vilL  8SS.  7481,  'Tiberius  IB,'  bul  lu  muful.  dur.  xrii.,  also  '  iCSi 

feon  from  the  Poaalon  to  the  ooninlale  of  C«aarlui  and  Altious ' 
i.D.  897).  which  clearly  cannot  mean  anythltv  later  Uum  s.d. 
t9;  fiulpldiia  Seventa,  Chrmtea,  II.  S7  (a.iv  lOl),  'llorod  18, 
niisula  Fufius  Geuiinui  and  llubeUlua  Oeminu*.'  whore  the 
Herod  date  muit  be  from  Jerome's  voralon  (*.  p.  'i'd)  of  Eiiiebius* 
(^trmieU  \  Auiruatina,  iH  cie.  JM  xvuj.  M, '  oonsub  the  two 
Oeminl,  Haroh  ££ ' ;  Prosper  11>0,  CAroMsoon  fs.i>.  4SS  :  (^ronita 
Mimoru,  «d.  Uuitinisen,  I.  U.  p.  40DX  dlMiiiKtnahea  what  guidam 
ftrwu,  i.*.  Jcronw's  chronolofT,  Imm  the  vtit^iar  UwtUut  ot 
'TibonuiU,  conmla  tlie  two  Geuiiiii.'  ThsWeatani  Church, 
tbcn,  during  tha  oentury  A.n.  8UM60,  notwithataiMUnc  Ihc 
authorityorJeramo'sC'Amtiels,  still  uplteld  the  tradltlnnardate 
(or  the  CrurUliion  in  x.l>.  2D. 

>.  (i.>  Of  divervenl  noUcm,  Ihs  fttrilett  after  Phlecon — not 
counting  Hippolytus'lSth of  Tfheriiia,  since  he  klraself  (Usoudcd 
It— la  Bipda  mm  a  heathao  wrlUnv.  the  Aotaol  Plhibe  bgr  TliecK 
teenuo.  BuaeUus<//£i.l>)thau|[htitctioti2lipro«loriorferythat 
tlMyeseriboil  the  OruciUxion  toIibartus'ithoanBuh^p,  tor  thla 
tell  Id  the  7th  yur  only  of  bU  rmgn  i&.n.  £11,  and  Hlate  did  not 
eran  rasoh  Judaa  till  the  ISth.  But  Llpalna(^.c.  p.  31)  polnia 
out  that  Tiberiu*r  nrst  conittMiin  in  A.».  SI,  uioush  Kuaebiua 
reokonedltthefith,  iatha4lh  in  tiin  /'osft/irlatfani'tthsocuninon 

Siund-work  of  the  consular  lints  iii  E[iiphaniu8  and  Ibei'assA^i^ 
nmieit'},  so  that  T1iflot«aiiis  may  reuly  have  meant,  not  A.b. 
II  bt>t  A.D.  81.  (ii.)  or  Eoeabius*  C&muefe,  both  In  the  orli^nal 
and(ill.)in  Jerotne'a  rersion.  in«aitjan  wia  nude  tn  eonnesion 
with  rhlcgon ;  of  ils  foltowt^re  there  la  no  need  to  speak.  (Iv.) 
E|iiphaniua  (a.d.  370;  llirr.  11.  U-tfi) writes  out  la  fall  a  COR' 
Bular  list  Iruin  bix  dale  for  the  Nativity,  4an.  k.c.  E,  to  his  date 
for  the  Baptism,  Nov.  A.n.  S&  ■  Beyond  this  point  the  Wlnlstrj- 
ftxtenils  over  Pm  O0Rkrlvt<*  eoDsutshipa.  tlk<>  one  lh«,t  of  tba  two 
Oendalt  ttw  Roood  that  of  Rufits  ard  Rubelllo,  and  olOMi 
only  tn  tha  third,  that  of  Vlnlchja  and  Long^nos  Coesiut. 
Obviously  iBtemUcK  to  come  down  to  March  a.p.  31,  he  hdj.  by 
the  aiTOr— croaa  even  (or  hini— of  s|>lilUnff  Into  two  the  aiogit 
poirof  A.P.  S0.  Rubelltui  Oeminus  and  Faflnsnemlniu,  named 
In  fad  for  the  CruciAxion  the  oonauls  of  Jl.I>.  30.  II  Is  poadblo 
that  behind  the  ointiislon  lies  soine  older  authorilv  who 
reckoned  a  sborter  BlinUtry  with  the  Posalon  under  \lnloiiis 


*  Ho  Potin(^rtiaUn»a  hli  onitaalon  of  the  conwila  of  A.n.  4, 
Aellua  Catiis  and  Hcntiti*  Satttmlnua,  by  Initprtlnii  between 
«.n.  6  and  7  the  flctitU>iia  |>alr  Canaa  nnd  Cspiio.  His  (consuls 
for  A.Pk  13.  FIoccus  itad  Silvonua,  ore  only  a  corrupt  form  ol 
tlie  real  noniea  Plancus  and  SUiiis  Caouino. 


and  Loi))[iitua  In  their  real  year,  (v.)  pnulns  Oroaius  (A.D.  417  : 
il\*t.  vU.  4.  13}  Kivos  Tiltcriii*  17  for  the  Cniciflxion,  presum- 
ably reckaoing  two  ynn  u  from  tliv  Baptum  in  Tiburiut  lA. 

Summary  of  Patnstir  JCnJenre  for  the  Civil 
Year. — A  reviuw  of  this  witiie-ss  from  Plilegou  to 
Epijihunius,  irvm  Tertulltaii  to  Au;;ii.>>tnio  nnd 
Pro3|_icr,  suniB  ittwlf  up  in  two  questions  :  (i.)  I«  it 
d  finori  probatile  tlmt  tradition  would  preserve 
inde|H.>n«Ient  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Cmci- 
lixioa  ?  i'u.)  li  Ko,  do  the  dat&  suggest  that  such 
has  actually  been  tho  case? 

(L)  PaUutic  evidence  lor  the  duration  ot  Uin  Mlnbtry  woe 

Iianaed  over  lor  want  of  eiwce,  tieinK  luincvrmiy  in  louo  of  the 
till  testimony  of  the  Uospels,  and  unhelpful  b^cauae  It  ll  all 
lioscd  uttimoKly  on  Ihein ;  U  there  nmiao  lor  ihitikjng  Uwt  the 
cose  would  be  itUTerenC  here?  Voa ;  for  while  tho  data  ct  tlta 
NoUvity,  lor  itiitADoe,  was  known  latniliarly  to  too  tew,  oral  Uia 
liaigtb  ol  the  Hlniatty  was  of  too  aecondory  Importonoe,  to  have 
uiven  oocoaion  to  » constant  tnditloa,  the  ooiKlltiotu  ere  quite 
diaaimilar  and  Indeed  unique  in  roapecb  to  the  date  q!  the 
Poaalcio.  Here  waa  lo  every  CliriaUon  eye  frnm  Ihc  llrat  the 
tiimlng  point  of  theworld'a  evolution;  and  th^  (Jhurc^'a  con* 
Icesiun  bad  alwart  put  In  the  lon:frotit  Uir  hift'irical  actling 
'under I'onUu*  I'tlate '  eee  1  Tl fl" ««S  tucpnfirtfttt  iri  XI»-t>w 
IbAirw.  lun.  iftfyik  11  (with  Lichtfonl't  n<iU)  >t  ax^  ntr 
itt^f***>*'  n.  n.,  and  the  early  Uoinnn  Crred.  r*t  t«i  IL  IL 
rmv/mitirrm.  Itcaiiiiol,  then.  b«  w.>inidcrt\l  ini|>r>jt»IJc  that  a 
still  more  dcAnlte  daUnR  by  conmilit  or  by  n-ir>^  yran  of  tlw  em* 
peror  may  have  been  noted  while  there  waa  yet  ui'|x>rtiinity,  and 
may  have  SllereJl  down  In  nnl  tradition  or  in«t  documenis 
through  the  obacure  gcnentions  that  intervene,  till  it  CDu>l 
come  to  liiffat,  lonether  with  ao  nudi  elae  that  la  beyond  queatiou 
primitive,  in  the  wiiUnge  of  tlie  age  o(  TertuUioti. 

[II.}  But  do  the  (acta  bear  out  what  ia  tho*  <t  priori  not  In- 
probobleF  was  there  ouythlnfr  la  the  review  of  euthotitke  tlarf 
oould  chUm  to  be  a  dete  o(  this  sort  for  the  CrudOzlon? 
Nothinir,  oleariy,  anJeM  it  were  a.d.  H  (ooa-nitahJp  ol  tiie 
tiemlnl  -IS  Tih.a^T  16  Tib,)  ;  for  If  Phlr-irnn's  A.a.  S2-Sa  hod  bem 
IrodJtional,  it  could  not  h*ve  failed  (o  have  reappeared  aone* 
where  or  other  in  the  ante-Nlcene  ClirutUn  letUronny :  Hip- 
polyttis'  (ultimately  disoanled)  19  Titi,  depended  simply  on 
a  combination  ol  ihs  Johonnine  ohronology  ot  Ihe  Ministry 
with  Lk  S' ;  Tbeoteonus,  if  he  really  meant  a.d.  HI,  proba\>ly 
anivcd  at  It  by  the  aomo  proorss  ;  Ku«eblua  rtrpended  Jolntlv 
on  Phlcfron  sail  on  bu  own  Intcrprctalkm  of  Gt.  John;  Epi- 
phanlua'ohrooolcf^ Is. even  more  ihnn  Kin^hiiit,  tnder]iriy1ent 
of  oil  prcdccewora.  It  la  ca«y  enough  to  rid  the  Held  o(  rival 
theoriee ;  the  oair  <|QMtlon  Is,  to  what  epoch  does  the  evidence 
for  A.9.  S9  go  beck,  and  bow  for  con  It  u  explainod  on  other 
liypotheeei  tbftn  that  of  the  survival  ot  on  IndepeodeDt  uid 
genuine  tradition  f 

The  three  earliest  wllnenea  for  the  consulthlp.  the  dnting  that 
moat  obviously  meuu  a.d.  20,  arc!  'Tertiilllan,  Hlppolvtui,  and 
the  Acts  ol  Filalc  Uf  thew.-.  Hiptolytua.  at  least,  aerived  it 
from  lomo  pro-exlrtent  aoutve,  tor  (not  knowtsf  to  what  yoor  It 
really  belonged]  he  inoorrcctly  syucbroalsca  It  with  Tlbcnoa  IB. 
l-'Uruier,  he  and  TertulUoA  are  independent  of  one  another.slnoe 
the  hitlor  dlalioguiahea  the  tiemlnl  ee  UubelUu*  and  Buflus  or 
t'uilus,  the  (oniier  (with  the  Acts  of  Pilate)  crroneouoly  oa 
Kulus  and  Kubcllio.  It  is  hanljy  puaaihle  on  the  evidence  that 
the  common  aourca  can  be  latrr  than  a.d.  ICO,  and  It  may  be 
judc&uitely  earlier.  U  la  true  that  llilegon  was  apparently 
Ignorant  ol  the  tradition,  but  it  need  not  besupposcd  Utst  It 
was  universally  spraul  tiv  Hadrian's  lime,  and  after  all  Pblegon 
was  a  heathen,  and  net  likeljr  to  be  eonvenont  with  all  that  woa 
bvhi|[  lioiided  down  •rithla  the  Christian  body. 

But  grontine  this  antiquity,  oon  tlie  year  still  be  aoeoanted 
for  as  a  mere  oedustlon  from  the  Oo^pels.  In  the  venae  that  tlie 
oonsulshln  Is  a  aeoondary  date  developed  out  of  IS  Tiberius  (the 
date  for  tna  Peaaion  in  Clement  ana  Orlgen),  and  that  that  In 
turn  oams  frooi  l.k  X'  T  piuwihlv  ;  yet  It  in  surely  not  losy  to 
bollwe  that  the  evangelist 'a  ^ynchroidam  of  the  oammeooement 
ot  the  Ba|itlst'a  ministry  wiUi  a  oortaJn  year  should  have  been  ao 
widely  ait|>pimad  to  apply  to  the  whole  period,  nut  only  tfcfore 
Chriat'a  Rn|iUiim,  but  MHOS  far  as  his  FlMion.  Nci  doubt  tlie 
I'loleniann  ValentinJans  of  Ireovoa*  tbne  (Inn.  i.  I.  s,  hL  1-a ; 
11.  nt.  1.  xxi.  1)  Iwaed  oalcuhUoos  oa  S)  year*  m  Die  whole  Ufa 
of  Christ,  which  !a  really  the  Oospel  nckoninir  tor  hia  iu;e  at 
the  ooinmenncmeot  of  hie  Hinlatry;  but  even  Utey  did  not 
leave  out  of  accoont  the  period  of  John's  sole  ministry. 

It  appears,  then,  not  indeed  certain,  but  poswiMe 
and  even  probable,  tliat  a  trustworthy  Christian 
tradition  does  point  to  A.D.  2f)  and  tho  consulate 
of  the  Ueniini  oa  the  ywir  of  the  Crucitixion. 

3.  A  briuf  revieM',  finally,  of  tlie  evidence  for  tho 
day  of  tfu  civil  month. 

Perhaps  the  earEI'OSt  witrtcaaes  tro  BuUidloas  quoted  by 
Clement  {f^ram.  1. 147,  ml.  Potter,  pu  406\  who  varied  between 
lliainciiulh  2:>,  I'honnuthl  Sfr,  vhi  FharmuUil  lU  lUarcb  £1, 
April  50,  April  14].  To  Jlorch  26  a  Urvor  and  wei(tt>l"«r  group 
subacribes:  In  LnLin,  'Tcn.'ode. /ud.9.iM^sr.Vnflta  tnnfion- 
bvM  patc/tm  die  viU  eoUndarum  ApriUvm ;  and  for  a.d.  viii 
kai,  Apr.  limplT.  the  Liborioo  cswofue  of  a.c.  Sr>4.  Julius 
Uilorionaa  Ot  dw  poacAa  xv  (Oollandl,  vlU.  lib),  Auff.  Dt  tie. 
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Xvtii.H,  *iid  the  Mart fralnffium  nitrongmianum  :  InGrwk,  n 
*ri  «■!■  sa;uu}«  'A«p->>JV'»,  llippoljrtu*,  Comw.  in  Ditn.,  ed. 
UnUe,  p.  11)  (»<>.  f  w,  the  «vdM  X/i^nu  In  bis  puotuJ  tkblea  ia 
•UachM  to  thii  day) ;  Acta  J'Uati,  ifXorMiig  to  the  Quuto- 
decisi&ni  io  Kiuphftnittt,  Utrr- 1.  I,  unJ  Ut  pwudo-ChrjrsosUim 
(«d.  B«ned.  riiL  App.  p.  ST7>— mottoH^scheridorrcGrveli  M3S, 
■upporUid  by  U)«  LAun  anil  ArmcnUn  venUoM  wld  iir>t  ir*jt 
•>'««(  rJ^wT^  Ma^nW:  4ajaiMf  af,  Ib  the  ZJ>r*,M«r  l>i-/^>f>t  iii- 
ootpotftCod  tn  U»  CSmueon  Pat^alt,  ed.  Doouize,  pp.  S2i. 
£!&.  PorMwcht3&rathne«ttBMMf:  uoUBliuiLi>iv.t(w(.  tv. 
L  18,  ante  ditm  dteimum  kahndarvm  Aprilam;  |)er«ons 
known  to  Kplphaaiuv,  i.t.,  mit  21  n  r/j  )ua  >m^'^* 
•ArfsKXim  :  mid  ttu]  PMcbol  Chninlcler  <of>.  <rft.  p.  Vll),  H  ay 
•M  Mx^w  »ui<M.  Kplphuiiua  bad  farther  Be«u  copks  oi  Ihu 
Ada  J*Uati  vmab  e**a  K&rch  is,  wUlo  hli  own  view  t>  decided 
In  fkTour  ot  yt  uiother  dAtc,  lUrcb  20 :  Hmr.  L  I,  tn  It  iCmm* 
kttfMm  t*  tit  ti^r*  Mr*>]  rLXjtTW  ii  «T(  rquaiMi  r/<i  )laavJ>*< 
s«XBt)M  'A«^iA><a»  ri  iratf^-  ^Mt«r<«i-  »i»A^*'i  »,  vr  ia  rttJ-ift 
iV<^*<  i>>»>M>,  ii  rf  ifi  3uMr^£i  ««A«t>vr  'Ar^Uw*  TM 
nrr^^  nvftSou  >sriiAiif«p«>  ;  cL  ZTtrr.  IL  liU. 

Ibo  Om  rtfitcCoD  vujnr«tea  by  tbU  eatma  I«  the  unulmltr 
with  wbleb  («p«rt  tnta  wataa  »l  th«  UasIlidUDu)  Ctari»tuui 
uiUquitT  attributed  tb«  Orodftxloa  to  «  dar  not  Inter  than 
MATch  i!> :  the  Moon^I,  that  U  a  oantuaioti  belw««o  the  vwrx* 
/7«(>,i4mMi>ii'l  thors/^a«H«T«ri^tl>eKllow<E<l  tot.  the  dktes. 
Mu-ch  U  uid  S4i,  MATch  18  and  20.  fi^r  oQ  with  and  explain  One 
ftnoUicr — i.r.  if  MatuIi  2ii  visa  umimLoMl,  a^iL  u(  Uie  Ontciftrioci 
btit  ot  the  KenirrecUou,  Uiirch  £3  beoime  the  dfti-  of  the 
Cnioiflxlon ;  or  by  a  ■iiniliu'  but  oonvvrse  proocn.  Murvh  XD 
mltfht  be  tnntferred  tram  the  Ret turvolion  ^wiUi  Ihc  Cmctfl^ian 
an  March  lb)  to  the  CruciUxJoti.  Ttiui  rliitiinntini:  thu  tlirt^ 
fiuHldiui  dat^e  ee  probkblj-  mere  GnoeLic  lancicB.  ot  the  two 
mln  Umt  alone  are  left,  Uardi  IS^ZO  end  S(-£5,  Muxth  25 
(TartnUlaD,  Uippcl}-tii«,  Aota  ol  PUate  T  etc)  hae  ole&Hy  older 
and  hotter  tesiiinony  (oan  Uorah  23  (I^i^taiittus,  eoiiie  kitowii 
to  £piphaoJu«,  J'MciuU  Chnnieiat,  anil  March  13  (itr/^^^  of 
ActeofPUat*  oMer  than  Eplphatiiuc)  Uaii  MiircliS<Hl^pi[>l>a»lu* 
hiiniwlf).  Buttbennlthnatedayi.UanJi  ISond  25,  areexaotlj 
•  mtk  apart,  and  rcrr  liJcely  th«  one  u  to  he  cxpbuiwd  aa  a 
oonactou  alten^oa  ol  the  nther  ;  but  which  ot  n-hlch  T 

For  that  day  of  the  two  for  which  nuUiority  u  vauitly  pre- 
pondanat,  Uarch  25.  Dr.  Salmon  in  an  admirable  artido  on 
Ulppolrtiu  {Diet.  Cnn'<(.  Bwjfr-  >"•  ^^)  iwk*  apun  that 
writer^  JPatdUU  CfftU,  publishtd  ahoiit  A.n.  !r>l,  an  tiin  Rinrle 
KKUOt.  UippoI.vLua  then;  (rcry  errvnt-uusly)  >uii|Mece  that 
after  each  elKbtyniirii  thi>  hill  moon  rntnna  roiinil  i/t  the  Mine 
dia  of  the  eolar  month  ajr^in  ;  aud  aoccpllti;^-  tiir  trmlitional 
date  A.n.  70  tor  the  Cniclllxinti,  he  naturally  aMtimM  that, 
niicc  the  full  diooh  In  a.ip.  221  did  actually  fall  on  UarcbSS, 
the  full  mnon  in  x.n.  SS,  IK  or  8xM  yean  earlier,  moat  hare 
Eallon  on  the  Mine  day.  '  AcCoaUy  tha  ii  a  we«k  aatiuy,  the 
true  day  beJiv  Muca  18.  We  ate  tafe  In  prpsiimlng  that 
whenever  Maccli  X&  la  meatlotied  an  the  dar  of  toe  Paafioo,  the 
Ctftts  of  Btppolytui  !•  the  fonroe  of  the  aooount.*  Ynt  thla 
theorj,  ■hnpfc  utd  attractive  at  It  L^  hatdlr  latlefto  alt  the 
cleioenle  of  the  prohlera.  It  inlcht  t«  pofilole  to  explain  the 
wide  Boceptance  of  tlarob  SS  in  i>olh  Out  and  Weit  by  the 
dual  jweltSou  of  Hipjwlytua,  a  Greek  writer  on  Weston  ioil ; 
hnt  'Tert.,*  Adv.  Juaaoi,  If  genuine,  and  Ulppolytut'  own  Coin- 
roentary  on  Dnnlel.  would  >ltll  atand  In  the  way  of  dcducingr 
MarBh  U  wi  the  day  for  the  fawion  directly  from  March  2b  oa 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  In  A.D.  KI.  Kor  TertulUan'!  Hon- 
lAniit  wrttings  cammtace  about  A.s.  SOO,  and  hi*  whole  literary 
activity  waa  alnii»t  at  an  end  by  A.I>.  S3Q',  M  thaE  If  tbe  flnt 

SurtliMi  of  the  ailt*rtiu JvdiKct  la  'certainly  Terlulllaira, and 
ertnlUaa'e  while  tlill  a  cburchmaa'  (F\ilier  In  /het.  Ckritt. 
JKmt.  Iv.  8276),  lt«  chrooolofy  cannot  be  due  to  the  foMtAtU 
Cfdt  of  A.B.  ZZl-  In  tlic  aarae  way  Hii>polyt*»'  *'vnrfA  ttook 
on  i>aniel  '  waa  apparently  written  much  earlier  than  the ' 
VhrvniO*  and  FatduU  TalUa  (UebUool.  Clwnmt.  it.  SD8) :  and 
ON  it,  too,  (fvM  HanJi  85  (or  the  I'aoion  <fram  whlca  alio 
ulliniately  coraa  ita  Dec.  £(  (or  the  Nativity.  Me  above.  p.1tU*l. 
a  aeoond  reMon  !•  euiiplled  fur  puittlng  baclE  the  origin  ot  the 
IndKioa  of  Hanh  2&  Into  the  Snd  cent. 

Genuine^  of  oontee,  the  tradition  cannot  he,  berauae,  ae 
BahDora  aaya— ece  abo  the  table  uiTsn  eartivr  in  Uiii  ortj^lo— nut 
the  2Sth  but  the  18th  waa  the  March  full  moon  in  A.n.  SS.  Hut 
thii  ia  eiaetiy  the  day  ramalnin;  etiU  for  diicUMion,  that, 
namalr,  which  wu  riven  In  copiee  Kplnhaoiue  bad  eteo  of  the 
Act!  o!  mate.  It  la  tree  that  eveu  in  Lbne  AcU  Uarch  Sfi 
la  njpportad  ft.)  by  all  exiMtluf  USD  and  vrr^n>;  (ii.)  by 
thou  Ouaitoaecinuna  who  r«nilarly  kept  the  I'udia  on 
March  8ft  en  th«  authority  oT  the  Acta :  <IiL)  bv  piwiudo- 
Chryaoatoiu  in  A.l>.  SB?,  who  aocepta  the  date  ai  ttiatoiiuUly 
trae  on  the  aatne  authority.  It  la  noaatbl^  therefoen,  that  the 
ISth  to  liiiiply  an  accidental  oorrapuuo,  Ic  UutcMl  of  H'  before 
the  katonili  of  April ;  but  ft  i«  poaalhle  alao  that  It  ta  the 
genuine  iwuSin^  ol  the  Acta,  altered  intoDtionally  at  aome  early 
perhxl,  whethur  bcoaiiee  the  2Sth  waa  atreedt-  then  the  tnon 
pepulaj-  dote,  or  Ijccause  the  19th  waa  iDcreBalnirly  open  to  the 
■umicion  ot  falling  before  the  equinox.  And  If  genuine 
Id  Ibe  Acta,  it  ia  a  really  carious  anil  ramnrkable  cvofirnia' 
tioo  of  a  po«Ibt«  date  tor  tlw  Okicillxion,  FriilAy  h'Imn  U  of 
the  year  A.i>.  SB. 

Dr.  Salmon  Indeed  aaya  ^iae.  iti.)that  *it  la  ohi'loua  that  if 
early  truetwurthy  LniliLidii  had  iirvanved  the  day  of  the  eobu- 
year  on  whiiih  nur  ].<iril  icjfli-n-a,  the  Choreh  would  not  have 

Elexed  hervell  with  oUculalione  of  poachal  full  noona*    But 
ot  all  LT*dilir.ti4  whii^  oiav  in  fact  be  true  were  neceaiartly 
m  to  be  true  to  the  oniJenta;   01.)  alter  all,  what  the 
Cbundi  waa  aiuiliij;  at  lit  iMiwhal  cynlui  n-aa  a  ayateiit  for  cal- 


culating beforehand  in  terms  of  the  solv  year  a  dky  that  wn« 
nut  aolar  but  lunnr.  A.i  paetidu^Jhrysoetom  lucidly  t>oiiita  oul, 
the  different  data  of  the  ehronolniry  of  the  OntafUloii  will 
nut  oonterse  In  orditiai^  yt*n  :  Ihu  Churob  ooold  on|y  inkitnte 
the  aeaAOQ  oa  far  oa  waa  practio.'iblp,  coniblnlng  elementa  from 
tlir  aolor  year  (the  equinox  aa  a  drat  tonu  »  ^tte),  Irum  the 
lunar  year  (the  full  moon  aa  a  aeoond  urtn  n  quo),  and  (mni 
tli<!  week  (Priday).  But  if  tlie  day  of  the  eolar  year  had  been 
oonstdcrod  alone,  the  full  moon  would  necenanly  have  been 
thrown  over,  and  the  lull  uioon  waa  the  one  point  whkii  aO 
C^hrUtiana  united  in  irvaUne  aa  caaentlal  to  n  proper  puchal 
celebration.* 

It  Is  not  unreamiable,  then,  to  bold  that  the  eoUtar)*  dff'»ni 
prcaerved  by  Epipbanlua  doc*  add  a  tllifht  ■ddllional  wdirht 
to  the  probnblUty  that  the  CrudAaloa  atiould  be  placed  on 
(-rlday  Manji  18,  A.».  SB. 

Conduaion. — To  anm  up  Wicfly :  the  separate 
losiilut  of  live  linit<t  ai  KW\\nty  liiirmoiiire  with  one 
another  beyond  expectatioD,  bo  tliatcnch  in  tnrn 
supplies  fresh  sccaritj  to  the  rest.  Tlie  Natirity 
in  B.C.  7-0  ;  tho  a^'o  of  our  Lord  at  the  BapLt&in 
30  years  more  or  less ;  the  Bnpti^iii  in  A.U  'JO 
(20-27} ;  the  duration  of  the  Ministry  bctwoen  two 
and  titree  yvarv  ;  th«  Cruiritixiou  in  A.D.  'Hi  :  these 
five  gtmndii.  weak  no  doiiht  in  isolation,  heconie, 
when  woven  to;;ether,  thv.  ^tron^  and  stalde  BUp{iurb 
of  a  consistent  clironoiogj*  of  t!ie  Life  of  Christ, 

IjTTKRATintX.— Krir  all  the  nrclimlnury  cJironologica]  matter 
which  underliea  aiibjecta  men  aa  Ui«t  ol  tlila  article,  Ideler, 
//nniUrucA  drr  matAematuiJtm  ujid  teehititelien  Oftmnabyia, 
2  vola.  18S5,  ia  atill  alandanJ.  UI  book*  mora  eapeeially  devoted 
to  Uio  chranol'^  of  tho  life  of  ChriatvpecialOMnttoa  ebouU 
oerhapa  be  nude  ol  Wicaeler,  VhnmoL  SffujH.  iter  ^aamfi. 
(GnB.  tr.  br  VenAhlva],  and  Cupari.  Cftrone^  w,  ff«eff.  BinUU, 
tB.T.  by  Kvana).  Tha  writer  of  the  pnerat  article  —  soine 
mnnla  of  which  hod  been  adumbrated  in  prwioua  ttudj(j«  of 
his  own,  Fatruiia  teidtncM  ani  tAa  Garpet  Chnmoioyy  in  th^ 
Church  QHartrrlj/i  lUvittv  for  Jan.  ISSK.  pp.  390-41I>,  aitd  A 
f^ut/iat  llomiiy  jrrint^'t  tn  tAe  Workt  <ifSt.  Chiymittoin.  In 
^ufia  AiMuw,  ii.  pp.  ISU-UD.  Oxford,  ISW—haa  learnt  much. 
and  derived  many  referenoea  in  certain  parte  of  hia  wmrk, 
from  three  writer*  (thooch  with  their  general  ooneliMioai  lie 
In  each  caaa  dhagreuaj :  II.  Browne.  Ordo  SaHarttm,  Londnn. 
IMl ;  Hort  on  Jn  9*,  in  Veatoott  and  Hort'a  r;re,-Jt  Tt»tatHe,ti. 
1SS1,  App.  pp.  77-Sl;  Bad  B.  A.  Lipaiua,  Me  Pilatus-Acl^n, 
Kiel.  IbBU. 


n.  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  Apostolic  A>;e  may  be  defined,  for  tJic  ptir- 
poseii  of  this  article,  an  tlie  period  tylnj;  between 
the  ('rucitixion  [a.D.  30,  Itant  pro^ubly  a.D.  .10} 
and  the  destniction  uf  tlie  temple.  Outride  tliese 
limits  He,  no  doubt,  ncrernl  uf  the  NT  tcrititiffx.  fur 
the  chronology  of  which  see  the  nrticles  on  them  ; 
but  KT  history  may  fitly  be  uiid  to  close  with 
the  great  catastrophe  of  A.u.  70. 

Thetio  first  4t>  years  of  Clirislinn  history  ura 
roughly  contermtnoiiH  with  tho  labours  of  St,  Peter 
and  Bt.  Pual,  nnd  the  princitml  doc-uments  con- 
cerned are,  on  tliu  one  hand,  their  Epinttes,  on  tha 
other,  the  Acta,  one  half  of  which  book  is  in  eflect 
devote<l  to  each  of  tho  two  ^eat  a|>ofitlea.  But  the 
writings  in  question  do  not  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  any  continuous  system  of  notes  of  time  ;  and 
ihechronulngy  tniLdt  be  baM.-d,  in  the  lirHt  inftnncc, 
on  such  ayuchroniKuis  aa  aru  given,  principally  in 
Acts,  with  Jowiali  or  Ronmn  history,  nanie|y — 
(i)  The  reign  of  Arota*  of  I)iinuuH(!U8  (2Co  11", 
cf.  Ac  9»). 

(2)  The  roign  and  death  of  Ilerod  Agripna  i. 

(Ael2'-«). 

(3)  The  fainino  under  ChitidiiiR  (Ac  1 1"*'  12»). 

(4)  The  prtjconsnlship    of   Sergius    Faulits   in 

Cypni»(Ac  13'). 
(6)  The   expulsiun  of    the    Jews    from    Itonie 

under  Claudius  (Ac  W). 
(0)  The    proconsulahip    of    Gallio   in   Aoboia 

[Ac  18'^). 

*  Ihe  only  exception!  to  which  Dr.  Salmon  might  appeal  are  u 
lale  aa  tbc^thcirul.:  (i.^  thr  (^lULftixliHzimana  anu  Cappadocbuii, 
■aid  by  iipipbttrdiw,  titer.  1  1,  ulivAya  to  oheerve  Uatoh  9S  aa 
their  rirx" :  (ii-)  tho  Montanliln  of  .^ila  Minor,  aald  by  peeudo- 
ChTYBoaloui  to  obecrvo  Ujc  Miii,  uot  ol  a  lunar  but  ot  the 
'Attotio'  mlar  month  bcjrituiiug  on  Jiaruh  S4,  so  tliat  their 
rirT^m  fell  olwoya  on  April  0, 
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(7)  The  reign  of  Jlurod  Agrii'pfi  ii..  and  mar- 
riu^e  uf  Ilia  sUter  DtunUla  Lo  Felix  (Ac 

(6)  The    pruimratorehins  of  Felix  and   Festwt 

(9)  Th«  Pays  of  Unleavened  Hread  (Ac  OO^'). 
(10)  Tim  [wrsccalion  uiiiltir  Nuro. 

Two  piM-ILmtnan  noUw  nuijr  bvoSored  hen, 

a.  ImprrUil  ','Aruiu>.'ojy.— Auguxtua  iIImI  Auc>  l^i  '■!>•  14'> 
TtbarJut  diiil  Mon-li  18,  A.n.  37  :  0«ii»  CftlifiUl*  dJvd  Jwi.  !M, 

*.D.   A\.     ' ~  -  -        -^  

K.1>.f». 


A.D.  41 ;  CUmliuB  dM  Oct.  13,  a-p. 


ero  died  Juu*  d, 


A.  A  utharitUs  for  tht  Period  outaicU  JfT  WrtUn.—Thtt*  U-r 
prit>ci|wtly  tbrt« :  tor  Jewiib  ftSkirs,  Jo«rpfaiia:  for  Roman, 
TncltiLi  Mid  duetnaiiu :  kod  aa  thty  nr*  occajioiMlly  incoii- 
•atcob  with  ont  &nolh«r,  U  u  uii)^iortAnL  to  ilcRnv  Utt-ir  p<iiiiioci 
■Ad  opportunitiM  u  bbtAriftna.  (i.)  Tiu-ilur,  tmm  not  iiUer  and 
proWb'v  not  mucb  wurlWr  thau  A.D.  M,  pubMivd  hi*  lau-i^t 
work,  tn«  Annals,  or  historr  of  tht  entpir*  Iran  tl\«  deatb  of 
Augmtua  to  thv  d«fttfa  of  Kiro,  at  Uta  and  of  Trajari*  ni^n, 
e.  *.D.  lis ;  but  Uia  work  aa  now  nraenwd  la  iinparlirct,  hrittg 
deflcieQt  for  tha  t«n  >eara  A.D.  ST-Vt,  beaUlaa  taro  anoncrtoeumr 
In  A.B.  80  aad  00-4B.  ftie  niat«riak  «t  hli  conoAnd  for  all  at 
laaat  tkal  p—ari  In  Roma  Wen  ample,  thouf  fa  hli  witl-imperiai 
tondaaclca  tnay  oolour  h!a  rrnlo'i  of  Uie  facta  in  rdatloa  not 
only  to  the  ctnucmra,  but  to  tbeir  icirUst«ra  or  Ikvoiuitea. 
(U.)  Saatonina,  ths  Junior  of  Tacitua  tjr  M>ma  M  T^arn,  wrat* 
bia Lirtt  of  th*  Ctrmrt  (.from  Juliua  to Dotnlttaa) under  Hadrian, 
protnMy  alxxit  a.D.  1!%.  Aa  tuival*  aeoretUT  io  Umt  ciu|feror, 
b«  ma;  nave  had  accea*  to  additional  petaonaJ  dotoila  about  the 
fartier  aovervlgna,  fiu.-)!  aa  dtvUnifUMli  Ala  aneodoial  blompbiaa 
from  tba  ntori;  uiiitmUuua  and  inora  orderly  hiatory  of  Tiollua. 
(Ui.)  .fiiacpbus,  Lbe  tiUtariui  of  Judaism,  wu  mors  atriotly  a 
t»nt«inparar]r  of  the  Inloncy  of  tbe  L'hruitian  Cbutch  than 
Suetofuui  or  c^-en  Tai^tua.  Bom  In  a.d.  37  33  and  brou4;ltt 
im  in  JenuL,  he  left  that  city  for  Lliree  .vaara'  ■!»  am&uf 
(£«  Eaaenee.  A.D.  bS&e,  and  letl  PaL  on  a  nuarion  to  Bome  Ui 
A.D.  O^-U.  Hli  altore  In  the  Jevlah  rerolt— for  ho  oommanded 
la  Qolilce,  and  vnm  takcu  priaoner  at  Jolapota— did  aoi  urevcot 
blmfromeapoualnsataaoeCheliainancauiie.oratlachlnenLnuwII 
to  the  (orlunoe  of  Vcapariao  and  Tltua.  Tbtia  his  worka  on  tbtr 
t/(iciiA  irar  (written  before  A.D.  70}  and  on  tha  j1  nCffuf Kri 
(completed  In  DomttiAn'ii  13th  year,  A.n.  08-04)  are  dominated  \iy 
the  dlatlnct  ptirpoae  of  preientingr  hlniu- IC  oimI  hla  countryuM'n 
la  aa  favoumble  a  tight  aa  poewUe  to  the  Rotuana.  On  tiic 
oiber  hand,  a  writer  In  Rome  enjojrlng  tmparinl  palrooag*,  who 
bad  spent  in  Pal.  moat  ot  the  year*  with  whoaa  crenU  Uib 
article  li  concerned,  waa  ununtally  well  plaoed  lor  aaoertalnlns 
the  faotai  and,  except  where  hia '  tendency '  haa to  be  diMO0iuit«(j, 
bia  teatimonr  cannot  be  dumlaaed  olMuud  ■van  when  ooo- 
tronted  with  that  ol  Tacitus. 

1.  ArettutaC  Damasriui. — This  AretAS  {the  fourth 
Aretfls  in  the  line  of  Nnbataun  kin^,  on  which 
dynasty  Bce  Schurer,  IIJP  i.  ii.  348 If.)  reij,Tied 
vrithin  the  rou^-li  UoiitA  B.C.  &-A.D.  40;  the  exact 
diitea  &re  unkiiuwu,  Liit  it  U  certain  (a)  that  he 
ruiffued  over  47  ytyiw,  inscriptions  being  extant 
of  his  48th  ;  (^)  tlmt  he  died  somewhere  between 
the  death  of  Tiberius— which  brought  to  a  cIokc 
oporationa  bepnn  a;rainst  him  at  that  emperor's 
onier  by  the  Ipgate  of  Syrin,  Vitcllins  {.rlw^.  xviii. 
r.  1,  3) — and  the  niiddlo  of  tlio  reign  of  Claudiits, 
when  his  aQcc&«sor  Abuts  is  foand  waging  war  on 
Izates  of  Adiabene  (about  A.o.  43 :  Ani.  xx.  iv.  1). 
But  Damascna  did  not  belong,'  to  NaLiuIa'»,  and 
was  oert&inly  under  direct  Rdrnan  ai1iiiini<«tration 
in  A.D.  33~:i4,  «nd  in  A.D.  fi'i-fiH,  fur  DniiuiiU'eni' 
coins  of  the»e  yoRrt  aru  extant  und  bear  the  lieudr* 
of  Tiberius  and  Xero  re3i>ectively,  without  any 
such  allusion  to  the  local  prince  as  wa<)  invariable 
in  the  coins  of  client  states.  It  inuiit  have  came, 
then,  into  tlie  hiuiila  of  Arctas  after  A.D.  3>1-34 ; 
if  by  force,  the  eiiipiro  would  hardly  have  mitrercd 
the  Naltatncan  line  to  rci;,'ti  unmolested  till  A.D. 
109;  ilbyi,'Tinti  the  donor  mu^t  almost  certainly 
have  been,  not  Tibcriue,  wlioco  nnarrcl  with  Arotaa 
has  ]U8t  been  mentioned,  but  Calig^ila.  who,  unlike 
Tiberius  (see  the  instance  of  llerod  I'hilip  in  the 
next  section],  encoura^'d  the  dependent  prince- 
lings of  the  East.  [The  silonco  of  Tacitua  will 
then  admit  of  eany  explanation,  the  Annals  l>ein<; 
defective  throtighout  <7n.ligula'H  reiun.]  In  thi.t 
caw,  St.  Paul's  eacape  from  the  etUDarch  of  the 
city  must  be  placed  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  A.D.  37  ;  in  any  case  not  earlier  than  A.D.  34. 

2.  Kciijn  and  Death  of  ifcroil  A(fri/>jm  I. — The 
tctrarchy  of   Herod   Philip  (Lk  3'}   woa   on   his 


death,  about  A.D.  S.t-^'M,  incorporat^il  by  Tiberius 
into  the  proviiiec  of  Syria,  but  'nuL  many  dayn' 
after  tlie  aeceK«ion  of  Gains  (March  10,  A.D.  37) 
was  confen'ed  with  the  title  of  king  on  Herod 
A^rrippn,  fon  of  ArislobuluK,  and  j;n'^'>''»on  of 
IleriMlt lie  Great,  who  was  then  li\-in;^in  Itome;  and 
to  this  territory  tlie  tetrarcliyof  Anti[Ni»  was  added 
in  A.D.  30^0,  and  duda-a,  Samfuia,  ami  Abilene 
on  Claudius'  accession,  early  in  A.D.  41.  Agripiui 
roigneil  altogether,  according  to  2SJ,  three  years 
over  the  whole  ktut^dom,  and  three  years  over 
the  telrarchies,  acconling  to  Ant.,  four  years 
under  Gaius, — (liree  over  I'lulip'i!  tetnirchy  and 
the  fourtb  over  Antipae'  as  well, — and  three  under 
Claudius  over  all  Pol.,  the  year  of  Iiis  death  being 
■  lli«  Tlh  of  hi.1  reit-n  and  S^lh  of  his  life.'  The  dis- 
crepancy concerns  Goius'  rciKU  only  (Ani.,  the  later 
and  fuller  work,  apjtcnrs  the  more  accurate),  and 
'  three  yearit '  under  Claudiua  are  coiumon  to  both 
aivounts.  Itut  Ant.,  as  has  just  lieen  i^aid,  aUo 
Kpeaks  of  '  tiie  7th  year,'  which  (reukunod  from  the 
Bpring  of  A.D.  37)  snggests  A.D.  43-44  rather  than 
44  simply.  Against  this,  however,  may  be  sot 
the  evidence  ot  Agrippa's  coiDage,  which  appar. 
ently  goes  on  to  a  Otli  year ;  *  lor  even  if,  as  Is 
lilcely  enough,  the  Jewish  kings  comineoced  a 
fresh  year  ou  tJie  iHt  of  NiHari  fntlowiug  their 
aoCBMMion.t  tlie  t»h  year  cannot  jioHsibly  have 
began  before  Xi»an  1,  A.D.  44.  and  even  then 
only  if  the  original  grant  from  Caligula  preceded 
Nbyjin  i,  A.D.  37,  so  that  Agripixt's  second  year 
may  have  bfgim  on  that  day.  The  coinage  reck- 
oning by  itself  would  uuggent  rather  A.D.  45  than 
44;  Jo.<u!piiu»  would  lio  coniputiblc  with  the  latter 
part  of  A.D.  43  ;  the  two  in  com  hi  nation  are  motut 
e».sily  reconciled  by  a  dale  in  A.D.  44  after  Ni^in 
(HJ  II.  x'l.  6;  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6,  vi,  lO,  vii.  2, 
XIX.  V.  1,  viii.  2). 

3.  The  F'iniine  under  (flamliut.—On  Agrippa's 
death  Judiva  is  made  again  into  a  procuratorsUip 
under  CuKpiuH  Kadua.  Ho  intervener  in  a  quarrel 
betwecii  the  Jews  of  Penen  and  tho  city  of 
PhiliLdclplim,  seizes  and  exHcutvH  tlii^  brigand  luader 
Tholom.i'U.s  and  from  that  time  forward  kce}ie 
Jmltea  clear  of  similar  disturbances  ;  then  {rirTt) 
enters  on  a  di!<pute  with  the  authorities  at  Jenis. 
over  tlio  euHtody  uf  the  high  -  [iriestly  ro)iU8.t 
'About  this  time/  Kari.  tovtox  t&v  icatp^,  Helena, 
queen  of  Adial»ene,  and  her  Hon  Izates  become  con- 
vert!* to  dudaisni ;  the  »tor>-  and  ontec'^Ient  circum- 
stances arc  related  at  lcn<.'th,  and  it  i.i  added  that 
Helena,  seeing  that  their  kiiigiiom  wan  at  peace  and 
licrson  envied  even  by  iorei^Tiors  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection lie  enjoyed,  desired  to  go  up  to  the  temple 
at  Jeru».,  while  IzateA  luade  great  preparations  of 
eifts  to  be  ol^red  Uiere.  Her  arrival  waa  pecu- 
Uarly  well-tiiuetl,  for  famine  was  raging  'at  that 
moment,'  xari  T&v  Ktiipiv  iKtivav.  But  Josephus 
doies  not  pay  that  all  this  lmpi>e»ed  under  Fmlus. 
On  the  contrary,  having  digressed  to  relate  what 

*  See  Hodden,  <\iim  ttf  fA^  Jrm^  ed.  «  (18S1),  p.  130.  Tha 
aacrlpUon  o(  theae  coins  to  Uerod  Anippa  il  la  tuiuoMlble ; 
do  JJauloy,  however,  tluiiks  thvtn  JrwUh  totycriea.  and  Madden 

nks  heeitatlnely,  not  liavlar  aaen  Uia  coina  iheuiaelvea.  But 
«  elcctrolypva  may  be  truwted,  tho  flrure  la  iiulte  certain, 
uid  there  appean  no  reacon  eioept  lb«  cnronelofioal  dJiHculty 
lor  donbtUiH:  them. 

I  8m  the  Gemnra  of  Babylon,  Tractate  AurA-AoaAnruiA  or 
lAtf  Sit\e  Vear,  fol.  ia:  'Our  rnbltia  U-at-M  that  a  kinf  who 
oacendi  the  throne  on  the  SSth  Adar  liaa  coinjiletcd  a  year 
a«  aoon  aa  bo  reaches  Maui  L' 

t  The  emperor'i  answer  to  the  drpotAtion  sent  to  Rome  oa 
thia  sub]«ct  b  daU-d  In  the  uoosiilablp  of  Itntiiti  and  Pompelm 
Sllvauui:  and  It  tbEse  were,  aa  la  ginierally  oMUBicd,  amtuttt 
ntftetiot  A-i>.  *5.  th«  letttr  will  (aU  Hurntwhtru  alter  tlu:  early 
uiuiitlil  Ol  Hint  ro4r.  jUlder  edltoraiead  rfi  rlr«^xM•  nUitw* 
■1.1./.*,  but  the' latter  word  le  limply  »  retraiiiJaUon  uf  luiii 
lu  the  LiitL-riijf  LalJn  MS8  ;  Nleae  omlta  it,  and  marks  a  lacona.) 
litit  to  iiait  b]  otbi'r  than  thu  eetwui/ti  ordtnarii  wouU  be  eo 
unusual,  ii  nut  iiiii-vnuipled,  that  (especially  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  proof  of  lb'?  cxtrtcn«e  of  tbMe  pwui-ular  f^fTecM) 
tlie  tceiiuiiitucsa  ot  lite  letter  must  be  ooaaiilered  doublluL 
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w*B  cont«mpomry  with  Fa^liis.  namely,  tbe  con- 
version of  Helena  .tnr]  Iznti!.>4,  )iu  iToiitinaes  the 
digreflsion  througli  tbo  long  chaptcra  xx.  ii.  iii.  tv., 
IvnioinK  tho  hisior}'  of  Adiabene  down  to  a  point 
lODun  laLer  even  than  thU  visit:  &nd  then,  after 
returning  to  Fmius  and  recording  the  revolt  and 
death  of  Theuiias  under  him,  he  goes  on  to  say 
tSat  his  aacce<;fior  was  Tibcrinti  Alexander,  *iu 
wboB«  time  it  chant-cd  that  the  great  famine  in 
Jodcea  occurred  in  M'htch '  He-I«na  acted  ho  gener- 
ously. After  Alexander,  of  M-hom  nothing  further 
ia  related  except  the  cxeeution  of  the  N>ns  of 
Jod&s  the  Galilean,  CumanuH  come!)  ft~i  the  ncw 

Erocurator;  in  the  Sth  year  of  Claudins  [.\.D.  48], 
letod  king  of  Chaleis  dies.  These  two  last  eventt 
are  re7er»^  in  BJ:  'after  Ilerodof  Chalcia' death 
Claudiua  gives  hia  kingUom  to  the  younger  Agrippa, 
and  CutD&aas  sncceeds  Alexander.'  Ikjth  ac<TonntR, 
in  fact,  treat  the  two  chanpjn  as  prai-lically  sim- 
ultaneous, 80  that  Josephus  certainly  places 
Cmnanus'  arrival  in  A.D.  4S.  Thus  the  whole 
tennre  of  both  t'adua  and  Alexander  falls  within 
tho  liniita  of  tlie  years  44-43  a.d.  ;  and  since  the 
l>alk  of  the  events  recorded  under  the  former  is 
conxidernbly  the  greater,  Alexander  cannot  have 
arrived  Wfore,  say,  the  spring  of  A.D.  46.  This 
is  the  terminu*  a  quo  for  Helena's  vinit ;  and  a-t 
Helena  had  not  npparentlv  heard  of  the  famine 
before  she  arrivetl,  it  is  the  Unninwi  a  quo  for 
the  famine  also,  while  Josepliua'  lan>;uaf;o  leaves 
no  doubt  that  'tho  great  famine'  ran  its  whole 
oour^w  under  tiie  same  governor.  It  is  therefore 
posiiible  that  it  shuuld  but  placed,  or  placed  partly, 
in  A.D.  47  :  it  is  certain  that  even  the  earliur  i>art 
of  the  crinis  cannot  bo  placed  before  A.D.  46  {Ant. 
XX.  i.  I,  2,  ii.  1.  5,  V.  1,  2 ;  BJ  II.  xit.  1). 

4.  2'A?  Proconsuhhip  o/Serqiun  Paulut  in  Cypntt. 
— The  name  of  Ihi*  governor  has  been  found  in 
a  Cypriote  inscription  Jwl  llaiXou  [dv&]ii'wiTov  'in 
P&ulua'  proconsolship,'  but  unfortunately  without 
any  synchronifim  which  would  fix  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  dedication  to  Claudius  in  the 
name  of  the  citj;  of  Curium  in  Cyprus  by  the 
proconnul  L.  Annins  Ba.-uius,  'in  accurdance  with 
a  decision  previously  taken  by  the  proconsul  Julius 
Cordus,'  is  signed  'in  the  12th  year,'  i.e.  of  iho 
emperor.  A.D.  52.  Corduii'  tenure,  if,  as  seems  to 
be  implied,  he  was  Bassua'  immediate  predeccKMir, 
will  cover  the  year  51,  so  that  in  neither  of  those 
two  years  can  place  he  found  for  I'anlna.  (Ces- 
DoU.,  Cyprus,  p.  425;  Boeckh,  C'JG  2632.) 

5.  Tat  Erpvision  of  the  Jcks  from  Ronui  under 
Claudius  is  recorded  in  Suetonius  (Claudiita  25), 
ludaoi  imptUtorg  Chresto  assidut  tum'iUttantcs 
Roma  expviii  ;  but  as  this  writer's  method  is  to 
group  together  the  events  in  any  one  reign  of 
similar  charact«r— in  this  case  dealings  with  the 
provinrials— no  suggestion  of  a  date  la  given  at 
all.  Tacitus.  Trboae  AnnaU,  however,  are  extant 
daring  tho  last  seven  years  only  of  Clandios'  reign, 
A.D.  47-ft4,  SAYS  nothing  of  the  Jews,  though  he 
mentions,  unaer  a.d.  H2,  the  expnluon  of  the 
aatrologera  from  Italy,  a  measure  at  once  'cruel 
and  ineffective.'  Orosius,  A.D.  417  iJ/ist.  vti. 
vi.  16),  is  the  earliest  authority  to  give  a  date, 
Claudius IX.  =  A. D.  49,  tjuotingitas  from  Ja^cphus  ; 
hot,  in  fact,  Josephus  is  as  silent  as  Tacitus,  nut 
abmtt  the  date  only,  but  abont  the  whole  matter. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Oroaius 
had  access  to  Josephus  direct ;  the  only  other 
reference  to  him  (vii.  ix.  7]  appears  to  be  repeated 
from  Jerome's  Chronicle.  It  must  therefore  remain 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Orosios'  source  in  this 
case  is  trustworthy.  [Itamsay  (St.  Paul,  p.  08) 
supposes  that  all  Orosius*  dates  for  events  under 
Clandiua  are  a  year  too  early  (as  might  easily 
be  the  case  ii,  for  instance,  he  was  copying  a 
chronicler  like  EoseUas,  who«o  1st  of  Clauoins 
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>)(>gAn,  not  in  -fan.,  but  in  Sept.  A.D.  41  ;  see  below, 
No.  A.  a),  BU  that  this  expuUIon  would  then  rather 
belong  to  A.D.  SO.] 

6.  Tkn  JProconsulahip  of  Gnltio  in  Achaia  mast 
fall  after  A.D.  44,  in  which  yL*ar  (l)io  Caseins, 
jx.  241  this  province,  taken  V>y  Tibctiwi  in  A.D.  15 
into  his  own  bands,  and  ruled  thenceforward  by 
leijati  propnetore  {dyTiffTpirrryin),  was  restored  to 
the  control  of  the  senate,  and  to  administration  by 
proconsuls  (ivSi'iraToi).  Further,  if  CtalHo  so  far 
shared  the  dii^grace  of  his  famous  brother  Seneca 
— who  was  only  rpcaUcd  in  A.D.  49  [Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  8)  from  an  exile  that  had  lasted  about  eight 
years— that  he  would  liavc  been  passed  over  while 
It  lasted,  then  the  frrfnintu  a  quo  is  not  44  but 
49,  or  rather,  since  the  proconsnlfi  enliored  on  their 
provinciaj  governments  early  in  tho  year,  A.D.  5i). 
At  the  same  time,  the  distinrtion  between  thl 
method  of  ap)K)intmeiit  to  imperial  and  to  seim- 
torian  provinces  was  just  this,  that  the  emperor 
was  qaite  unfettered  in  his  choice,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  all  ex-holdors  of  offices  in  Rome,  ex -con- 
sols and  ex-pnctors,  succeeded  naturally  to  scna- 
torian  govcrnorabips;  Dio,  for  instance  {loc.  ett.], 
describes  this  very  change  as  one  from  selection  to 

lot  :  Tt;r  Si  'A^oia*'  KOi  T-^f  MaKc^oWaF  atfxroit 
Ap^oivic  /f  oil-Tip  o  Ttpe/kot  iSpfe  SiSofi^i-ai  ariSutitiw  6 
K'KaiSte^  nirr  ty  kXiJ/*^.  Still,  jt  is  likely  enough 
that  candidates  olmoxtous  to  the  government 
cither  did  not  stand  at  all,  or  were  unsuccessfal 
by  arrangement  at  the  balloting.  Gnllio,  then, 
entered  on  oflirv  in  .A.chaia  certainly  not  beforit 
A.D.  44,  and  probably  nut  b«fon-  49,  or  even  50." 

7.  Tfi£  Kayn  v/  Herod  A^rippft  II.  ami  Mar- 
riage of  DrusiUa  to  Felix. — Thia  Agrijina,  son  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  at  his  fathers  ucatb  was 
thought  too  yonng  to  euceeod  :  but  on  tlie  death 
of  another  llerod,  his  uncle,  king  of  Chalcis,  in 
the  8th  year  of  Clandins(A.D.  4S],  he  obtained  that 
principality,  from  which  he  was  transferred  after 
ClaudiuH  had  completed  his  12th  year,  i.e.  about 
the  beginning  of  A.D.  53,  to  the  two  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Ly^anias,  i.«.  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine.  On  this  aooeanon  to  new  dignity  he 
bestowed  his  sister  Dmsilla  In  marriage  on  Azizus 
of  Emesa,  a  husband  whom,  not  long  after,  m<t'  oi> 
uoXirr  xpifov,  she  deserted  for  the  Itonian  pro- 
curator Pelix.  Thus,  if  Josephus*  order  of  events 
is  correct,  St.  Paur*  appearance  Wfore  Felix  and 
Druulla,  which  was  after,  bat  not  very  long  after, 
Fenteca8t(Ac20"34'»*),  cannot  fall  in  A.D.  53,  bat 
at  earliest  in  A.n.  54  (Ani.  xx.  v.  2,  vii.  1,  2). 

8.  a.  TA4  Procuratorship  of  Ftiix. — Tho  erente 
which  led  np  to  the  ueposition  of  tho  lost- 
mentioned  procurator,  Cumanns  (appointed  in  A.D. 
4S).  are  related  in  full  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  vi. 
1-3,  more  briefly  by  Tacitns,  Ann.  xii.  S4 ;  tlie  two 
writers,  while  consistent  in  the  main  about 
Cumanns,  differ  seriously  in  regard  to  Felix.  Both 
agree  that  trouhles  brolce  out  between  the  Gali- 
leans and  Samaritans,  originating,  says  Josephus, 
in  an  assault  on  Galileans  travelUn"  up  to  Jems. 
for  one  of  the  fea.^ts.  Doth  agree  that  the  Itoman 
soldiery  intervenud  ;  that  the  quarrel  was  taken 
before  Quadratua,  legate  of  Syria,  who  investigated 
tho  rcspon-sibility  of^the  llonian  official.'*  for  their 
conduct  in  relation  to  it;  and  that  tliH  ultimate 
rciflult  was  the  deposition  of  Cumanns.  Bulk  agree 
further  on  the  date  ;  for  Tacitus  record*  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.D.  52,  Josephus  mentions  the 
rerall  of  Cumanns  immediately  before  the  notice 
of  the  completion  of  Claudius'  12th  year,  Jan.  a.d. 
S3.     On  the  other  band,  Josephus,  throughout  the 

"  8m  bIm  Kaiumv',  Expotxtor,  Uanb  1897,  p.  COS :  StMca 
mMnifd  hl«d<  Ira,  lo  hi«  hmth«r,»ot  und«rtho>dopcivci»m» 
0«]l>o.  bat  under  th«  nuno  Novafm  ;  «ii't  if  it  U  tni«  that  ht 
wntts  this  trsAtbe  aft«r  hit  return  trom  ttWif,  it  folloin  Vtmi  hb 
brothvr'a  MJoption,  uhI  mibMqurnt  aiimitilnivnt  to  n  prooonaa]. 
BblpundtrtMuaMOsQlo^nHutoisobeiiotsarilArttiu  A.D.ia. 
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Etury.  Bpuaks  uf  Cumaouii  as  the  only  governor, 
'M'hether  of  (lalilee,  Sunmria,  or  Ju(i;va.  Tacitus 
gives  CuRianu!^  in  GaUlre  and  Kf>lix  in  Snniiiria 
co-ordinate  juriiHliftion;  wlnc-li  of  tlmm  ruled  Jiida-H 
|iroper  is  not  luiid  by  liini  in  ho  many  wonls  ()>y  Iuh 
antnorily  perhaps 'not  nt  all),  but  he  apparently 
aBRumea  It  to  \te  Felix,  whom  he  introuiiccfl  La 
iampridem  hidet(e  impoaUug.  Thus  in  Joaetrhuft, 
CiimannR  ia  the  only  procurator  arraiiined  Wforp 
Qua*IraLuH,  aniJ  even  be  U  iwnt  of!  to  tli<^  imperial 
tribunal :  in  Tacitus,  Cumanus  and  Felix  are 
equally  involved ;  bat  since  Felix  was  brother  to 
PalliLS,  the  emperor's  favourite  and  minister,  tlie 
legate,  to  avoid  haWn^  to  condemn  him,  put«  him 
on  to  the  ccnimission  for  the  trial  of  hia  ^^nrtner  in 
guilt,  who  i*  condcuincd  then  and  there  fur  the 
crimes  of  both. 

How  ve  thno  dlverecni^M  to  be  reccnciledT  The  auiwer  ia 
aal  wlthotit  »  direct  bcuin^r  on  th«  cbronolocj  of  St.  Taul'i 
1I(« ;  lee  belovr.  No.  H.  A.  Let  It  be  ooocihImI,  tben.  to  TMiltui, 
(iiBt  Felix  muic  fauve  b»es  holding  some  poaiUon  In  Siuimrla  of 
BDindeot  raok  to  qiuUl&r  blm  w  one  ot  t&e  tuJitvf  for  Guiuftnu*' 
trUL  So  luiudi,  iiul«M,  la  mrrkntcd  hy  JM«i>hLui'>tAUiu«ot, 
thftt  th»  high  prieM  ioDathmi  vas  oooUDUftlly  urrins  food 
frov«miDont  on  Felix  when  procurator,  '  lot  h«  hlnuelf  snould 
tDcur  blnnic  bclorc  tbe  iwpulaca  tor  b&v-lnii  requMtcd  bli 
kppDintnicnt  from  tha  emperor*  (AM.  XX.  nlL  bX  m.  fMuaat 
mkh  WM  more  n&tunJ  U  >'ellx  were  Klrewljr  known  In  PKloniaa. 
Some  ot  the  best  modern  KutliorlUc*  (Uommaen,  Roman  Pro- 
vinces, B»c;.  tr.  11.  t(/l :  lUinMy.  St.  Paul,  u.  S18)  follow  Tftcltua 
furtllcr  itllL  But  Joaeuhoa,  alter  all,  la  gtvlnc  a  deljulcd 
account  ol  the  hutor)'  of  Dia  owu  cuoatrtr  durUu  d1*  own  lif«- 
tbn* ;  ami  to  him  it  muat  be  conoeded  In  turn  that  Cuninnu** 
rule  oertslnly  iiidudod  Jiulaut  (In  Ui«  ruLmnrer  aanaa)  witli 
J«TQi.,  and  Uint  Cellx  waa  probiibl;  only  a  <ubonliiia.t4:  of  h\» 
In  Saniarla.  Prejudice  osnUist  so  neiar  a  rclntion  of  Pallaa  nuule 
It  ea^  for  Tultna  or  hii  authority  to  projt^t  ty»ek  on  to  tlie 
earUcr  yean  cf  Felix'  midciicti  Kinii-Uiliiu  ol  tlie  poalUoa,  and 
ft  ibare  of  the  miadeeda,  ct  bla  later  [^rocunlonthiii. 

A  third  autliority  for  the  dates  of  Felix*  tenure 
Is  the  CUronkle  of  Eusebius — the  Armenian  VS. 
with  some  MSS  of  Jerome's  tr.,  placing  hia  arrival 
in  the  lUh  year  of  Claudiun,  thit  other  Lnt.  MSS 
in  the  lOlh.  [In  the  fJodleian  MS  of  the  Jerome, 
thin  not«  commenceH  in  the  second  of  the  two  lines 
given  to  the  lUth  year,  is  continued  throut^h  the 
two  lines  of  the  Uth  year,  and  ends  in  the  6n*t 
line  of  the  12th.]  Cut  how  are  thcM  imperial 
years  reckoned  T 

So  mach  wright  U  laid  V  HARwck  (ChroatioaiM,  jin.  «33-1371 
on  Euaeblui*  eTtdanco,  that  this  praUmlaarjr  dtlRoully  muat  be 
dbentanKled  In  Bome  detail  Both  Bamack  hlnuelf  (a.  p.  SS4) 
and  UftbUool  i4.g.  Siblieat  JSanv*.  p.  SU,  n.  1 ;  but  Uiia  canr 
la  a«  okl  aa  a.t>,  L808)  aantme  ft  nckonlnc  In  the  caao  or  «arn 
emperor  Irom  hli  own  aoceariom-dar.  But  it  la  in  the  laat 
detfrce  uoUkEtf  tliat  a  clironiclc.  where  every  >-inu-  la  rvcknnprl 
cootinuouiilj'  from  Abrahun,«)ioii!diu1aiU  In  thvimndkl  column 
ol  Imperial  yp*r»  a  •vitcm  perpetually  diant;ln|; ;  and  If  Titui. 
thouffh  ba  reiffned  tnr«e  mootha  of  a  Srd  year  (June  TO  Sept. 
81  a-uX  or  Trajan,  Uiougfa  be  reigned  alx  tnonUia  of  a  %Oth  vcar 
(Jan.  9»-Auff.  117  A.D.y,  an  jatuiotted  only  two  and  nlnitteon 
yew  ruifccUvcly,  it  aeerat  dflar  IhaL  aa  waa  to  be  expected, 
the  Iniperial  \eftn  are  tnanlpiilated  Into  aoourd  wiui  tli«  more 
flxcd  arruiijcinrtiU    Hut  two  qtieationa  etill  nmaln. 

(I.)  Wbere  did  Eus«biu«  flx  bia  new  yearT  It  la  natural  to 
tblnk  Drat  of  Jan  1 ,  the  (.'ommcnccment  ot  t)ie  RoniAn  r«uiular 
yeiar.  Dut  EuacLlLa  Kuan  I-:Mt«ni,  ajid  In  Uir  l::*at  [lie  year 
waa  all  but  utiirenaily  comnicnced  about  September.  The 
Jewiah  civil  year  hepan  in  September:  the  oM  AlUo  lunar  yt-Ar 
in  July;  the  old  Maomlonian  lunar  year  In  October;  Uie 
oftlendan  ot  Aila  Minor  in  fanpcrial  time*  uaad  tbe  Maoedonlao 
montha  ninde  into  a  aoW  yaftr,  conunenolnr  Rept  V3 :  the 
■imUar  calendar  of  Krrla  uacd  the  aanM  tnontha In  tbe  lame  w»y, 
mfy  thtkt  eavli  monUi  waa  pnilMd  down  one  pUne,  k  that  Uie 
year  premraaUy  began  at  »•  end  ol  October;  the  Alexandrian 
year  on  Auc-  29;  the  eia  of  Alexander  or  the  Oreeka  waa 
reckoned  from  Sept.  ».e.  311 :  tbe  Indtollom,  an  invention  of 
EubcUuh'  u-jtn  liny,  were  counted,  certAlnty  from  Scpleiuber 
jmjbaltly  from  H«pL  A.n,  SIS.  The  rtrong  prwumptjon  that 
Susebiua  would  range  himeclf  with  all  Ci^  maaa  of  usace  ia  re- 
InfOKed  by  hla  uae  of  thr  Olyniitirult  aa  parallel, year  by  year,  to 
bia  own  jean  of  Abimham.  for  the  olym|dada  began  in  July.uid 
a  Tear  that  began  on  Jan.  1  mnvt  be  out  of  n>cltonitig  wfih  an 
Olympiad  year  lor  either  Ita  Brat  or  ^.ail  alx  ruonllis, 

(11.)  Grant«d,  then,  that  «ach  EuwbUn  year  began  In  tb« 
September  «l  a  Julian  vcnr, can  that  Julian  ytar  be  oondualvdy 
flxedf  Now,  the  nftrttng^pointol  the  Olympiada  ia  known  to  Iw 
July  of  the  Julian  year  B.o.  77S;  U,  therelorv,  a  fixed  relation 
la  eatabliahecl  brtw^rn  riiwhian  year*  of  Abraham  and  Olvm- 
titad*.  a  fixed  rclaiiou  between  Euaeblan  and  Juliiui  yinrv 
loUowa.     Unfortunat«ly.  the  two  veralona  of  tbe  ChronieU  (litfer 


by  one  year  aa  to  wbioh  year  of  Abrshuni  U  punllel  to  OL  L  1, 
the  Armenian  elrlnx  Amu  Ahr.  liW,  Jrri'iiie  1Z41.  and  •>» 
Uiroub'bout.  That  Jercime  is  the  more  iruKtworlhy  ia  now, 
llirouiih  Uie  Ulrotini  vt  IIiTt  and  lAj-hltoui.  rei-otjuiBPil  even  iiy 
tchuLuiwfao  tiad|)lDiie«l  their  taith  to  the  AnneniAn  (wo,  ^.7., 
Ilsrnack, CAnmofiYie,  p.  It^lT.);  and  In  thia  [uuticiitar caae  two 
eyucbronlaraa  of  yean  of  Ttberlus  with  the  Ulymplad*.  the  one 
f:\yrn  in  Uie  preface  to  the  ChronteU  (Jerome),  aitd  repealed  in 
the  Pnxp.  Itranff.  of  Eiiaetilua  hlmaelf  (x.  9. 1),  the  other  given  In 
tbe  note  on  the  Crudfinion  (both  Jerome  and  the  Armenian^ 
clench  the  prooL  In  tlia  Drat  caaa  Tib.  15  t>  aaltl  to  coincide 
«f<Lh  01.  801.  or  more  hilly  In  the  /Vtrp.  E^arig.  with  OU  401.  4. 
Now,  In  the  C'ltronieU  ttaoll  Tlli.  I&sAbr.  81H4  (Jerome  and 
Amirnian)-Ol.  201.  4  Jeruinc,  but  01.  203.  1  Ann.  In  the 
Mrcond  cue  the  date  tor  the  CrudOxion  i»  aupported  by  apiwal 
to  Phlrtton'a  date,  01.  SOS.  i.  Nuw,  TilK-riiii  1I>  (whi<:A  ia  un- 
qUMtioriaMy  l^naehluf'  data  for  th«  I'luiKlon.  aee  |«rer)oui  art. 
p.  41S>l=Abr.  eOt>t  (Jerome  and  Ann.UOL  Su2.  i  Jerome. 
01  203.  1  Arm.  CtMrly,  thrn,  the  |iaraJleliiiu  of  tbe  oohimaa 
ia  right  in  Jerome,  wrong  ui  tlic  AniienlAn. 

It  follows  from  this  investi^'ation  that,  accord- 
ing to  Kusebiu."*,  TiberiuH  1  =  01.  1(18.  2  (Jerome) 
sisept.  A.D.  HtoSept.  A.U.  15;  Gains  l=Ul.:2U4,  1 
(Jerome)  B  Sept.  37^ept.  38  a.D.  ;  Claudias  1  =  01. 
205.  l(Jerome)=Sept  41-.Sept.42A.D.;  Nero  1=01. 
2(18.  3(Jeronio)=^Sept.5r»-Scpt.5<J  A.D.  Aathetrue 
acceasiun-daVB  of  these  four  eiiiperors  were  Aug. 
I»,  A.D.  14  :"  Mar.  16,  A.n.  37  :  Jan.  a*,  a.d.  4r; 
Oct.  13,  A.D.  64.  an  entirely  cunHist-ont  result  in 
ohtaineui,  namely,  that  Eusebius  comtntncc*  the  lit 
regnal  ucir  of  each  emperor  in  the  September  next 
after  Aw  accession.  \\  hen,  therefore,  he  puts  tlio 
arrival  of  Felix  in  Claudius  1 1,  he  means  not  (as 
Mamack  say^)  Jan.  51  to  Jan.  &'2,  but  Sept.  61  to 
Sept.  62,  and  his  e^'idence.  instead  of  contradict- 
ing, comes  into  line  with  that  of  Xacitua  and 
JouephuM. 

b.  Tiie  Departure  of  Felix  and  Arrival  o/ 
Festus.~The  chronology  of  no  large  a  period  of 
St.  Paul's  apontleahip  can  be  reckoned  without 
difficulty  backwards  and  for^'ards  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Crsarea.  that  lhi.%  dale  of  Felix' 
iL-call  U^ix>iti(^x  tilt:  niiKit  important  uf  the  ftcrica  of 
fiynchruiii»iu»  that  have  bucii  under  discu8«^lon. 
\et  there  is  none  about  which  opinions  vary  more 
widet]',  years  so  far  apart  as  A.D.  55  and  Gl  being 
preferred  by  diftercnt  enouirers!  what  may  be 
called  the  received  chronolo^iy  (Wit-seler,  Chron. 
ticaapost.  Zeitnlters.iip.liti-'M;  Liuhtfool,  Biblical 
Fssava,  pp.  217-220  ;  Sc-hilrLif,  //Jy  I.  ii.  182,  and 
the  bibliography  thiM-e  jziien}  a^e-jenlng  it  to  A.D. 
(til  or)  tX),  but  not  earlier,  while  a  few  older 
writers,  reinforced  now  by  Hama^^k  (o.e.  p.  233  tT.), 
fnwh  it  back  to  quite  the  lH*ginninj»  uf  Nero'a 
reign,  A.D.  55  or  56.  itlas-i  [Attn  Ap.  pp.  21-24) 
leavea  the  question  open,  buc  is,  on  the  whole, 
ngfttnat  the  *  received  view ;  llamsay  (see  No.  B, 
butuw)  ntodifies  the  latter  by  utiu  yuiir,  to  A.D.  69. 

(i.l  Arifuments/or  the  later  tbttr,  a.D.  CO  or  01. 

a.  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  hi-<*  arrest,  two  years 
before  Felix'  recall,  addresses  him  as  '  for  many 
years  post  a  judge  of  this  nation,'  iK  woXXuc  HSiv 
flf™  KfiXT^r  TV  Wrn  ToOrt^  (Ao  24'*-''),  a  pliras« 
which  it  Is  said  cannot  mean  less  than  six  or  seven 
vear^'  procuralonthip,  i.e.  from  52  to  58  or  59  A.D. 
llut  it  has  just  bei>n  shown  from  Tacitus  that 
Felix  bad  been  iu  Samaria  liefore  be  came  into 
ottioe  in  Judica ;  and  eince  St.  Paul's  nnrixiRB  is 
naturally  to  press  all  that  eouki  truly  be  aaid  of 
Felix'  experience,  he  would  not  too  minutely 
difltinguiflh  l)etwcen  his  present  position  us  pro- 
curator and  his  previous  jiosition  as  a  Bubordinate. 
The  tnt  ToXAd  are  therefore  to  be  reckoned  fioiu 
an  indcterniinate  point  previous  to  A.D.  52.  and  no 
certain  deduction  of  any  sort  can  be  drawn  about 
them. 

/3.  Josephus,  after  the  mention  of  Nero's  aooe«- 
sion,  records  oa  aU  happening  under  Felix:  th« 
death  of  .'Vztztis,  king  of  Kmesa ;  the  succeesion 
of  Aristobulua  to  Cbnicis,  and  readjustment  of 
the  dominions  of  the  yoanyer  Agriptut  ;  the 
jealousy    between    Felix    and     the     iiigh     priest 
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Jonathati,  and  llie  n-i(,'ti  uf  tt:rrur  vvhii-h,  after 
Joaaths.n'B  aasBKitiuatiou,  jiruvailed  at  t^ac-li  of  Uiu 
fwista  ;  the  appearance  of  various  robber  chiefs  or 
jmpoitors,  e-fitecially  a  trertain  EL-j-jitian ;  and 
lastly,  the  'great quarrel'  between  tlie  Jowiali  and 
K^vrian  inhabitanta  of  Ciesarea  I  Ant.  xx.  viii.  4-8). 
Kow,  this  ion;^  sncceiwion  of  inci^lents  cannot,  it  is 
naid,  Iw  bniii^liL  Nvitliin  less  tliait  Hvi:  or  six  yeant, 
i.e.  from  Oct.  •'M,  Nero'w  aecuJk-ion,  to  00  A.D., 
e«i>ecially  astliu  riwngof  lh«  Kj^yiitian  was  already 
'liefore  the-ne  day»'  (Ac  '21**)  at  the  time  of  St. 
raul'h  arrest,  two  years  from  the  end  of  Felix' 
tenure.  But  two  considerationa  deprive  tliis  line 
of  argument  of  a  good  deal  of  its  force. 

(1)  Jowjibui  Bitunlly  rrauus  torelfatr  kU  be  hu  to  ny 
kbout  PkL  ttnd«r  F«llx.  tW  n»  diMs  thl»  ttter  Nero's  m»m- 
•ion.  tuBua  U»t  ha  oonoaivod,  not  tbu  Uw  wholB  Mat*  ot  tbioei 
dMoribcd  bcytn  only  thtn  to  b«  true,  but  M  moit  th&t  t£* 
Duia  part  o(  Fiillx*  goraniDienU  ukI  iu  cnust  atrihlof:  «veDU, 
bslongwd  ta  the  aavr  nffn  ;  and  thU,  It  Fells'  proountonhip 
befnaio  a.d.  5^.  could  MOlr  ba  tbv  cats  ao  lone  u  ll  coded  not 
cftriicr  ItiiLn  x.a.  &7  or  U.  Kxaol  InAMmation  about  the  Utter 
dkU  Ja»e]ihui  otivloitilT  did  not  pOM^,  or  bi  would,  u  In 
other  oaaea,  liave  g^iToo  lU 

(2)  The  Tulous  BWote  dewrlbed  were  not  neoeMarUr  niocci- 
■ive.  The  poUtio»l  amnsemenU  la  Cftlllc«  or  Chajcia,  the 
rrowlnc  disorder  la  JeruK.,  u>b  rialnji  In  Palenlae,  n»y  all  have 
■iL-va  la  pfOCTcaa at oo« and  the aante lime.  Even  UieruvolloF 
the  EHffyptUn  ianotBtvenaatlielan  Inorderof  tlisenlawrluot 
atich  evcnta,  but  aa  tne  taoat  ■triktnv  lllu«traii<>ii  ol  ttiv  (lruv}>- 
tiatm  nractiMd  on  Iha  blEhly-moaicnt  minda  of  the  ponularo  hy 
niinwdc-monsera  of  all  MtU ;  for  whcreaa  tlic  rc»t  led  their 
follcwen  off  uito  the  wllflemeM  with  the  protoiae  of  aiKoa  and 
wcnilera,  'a  fellow  front  BEJTt  about  thii  time,'  wtr*  rtvrt*  fit 
mmifii,  mre  mndecKmi  for  tfia  Mt.  of  OIIvm,  that  from  tiicooe 
be  mlgnt  thotv  how  the  mUla  of  Jeiuu.  should  tall  down  at  hia 
faiddlojc.  At  the  aanie  time,  If  Uils  riUnir  ta  to  be  placed  under 
Nero  at  all,  then  St.  I'auf*  arreat  cunnot  (all  belur*  Penteouet 
U,  or  rather,  V  the  rull  natural  meaning  In  to  he  riven  ft  tho 
vrorda  r^  rtvrtn  T«t  4uf»-*.  befoTW  Pentecuft  Ml,  and  Fella' 
raoall  before  the  lummrr  of  S7  or  tailiar  &S  a,.v. 

It  ajipcars  then,  that  the  arguments  used 
to  8U|)i>ort  iho  'received'  date,  A.D.  60,  will  not 
bear  the  whole  weij;ht  placed  on  them,  but  that* 
BO  far  as  they  go,  they  do  suggest  a  year  not 
cQi'licr  thoD  A.D.  &S,  or  at  any  rate  than  &7.  The 
ar^'uiuetits  used  on  the  other  side  most  now, 
ill  turn,  be  subjected  to  examination. 

(U.)  AryumentM  for  an  enrljf  date,  A.D.  55  or  5fl. 

a.  Eusebiua'  Chronicle  places  Festuit'  arrival  in 
Nero  2,  i.e.  aecunling  to  Hnrnack,  in  the  year 
Oct.  5^0ct.  66  A.0. ;  and  Eusebius'  chronology*  of 
the  procurators  is  probably  derived  from  Julius 
Africanns  (a.d.  220),  who,  whetlier  through  tho 
JcunjtK  hingn  of  JoBcphus'  conlcmixjniry,  .luttlus 
of  Tiberitis,*  or  through  jteriwiiml  enquiry  (for  he 
lived  in  PaleKtine),  hud  excellent  opjKjrtunitiea 
of  arriving  at  the  facta.  Hut,  again,  a  twofold 
answer  maybe  given.  (1)  In  any  case  Euac bins' 
true  date  for  Festua  is  Nero  S  =  Sept.  00~Sept.  &7 
A.O.,  see  above,  p.  418^  (2)  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  tliat  chroniclers  were  tempted  to  iuvout 
dates  for  all  undated  events  of  hiHtoriral  intereitt ; 
and  aa  FestuM'  cotmexiun  with  .SL  Paul  would 
deter  a  Chririlian  frotii  pa^uting  him  over  without 
mention,  it  Ik  poKsible  that  Eti><cOiLns  (or  Africanun), 
if  the  UKual  authorities  failed  him,  simply  set  him 
exactly  midway  between  hia  predecessor  KcMx, 
A.D.  61-^,  and  hi^  saccessor  Albinn^,  a.d.  61-62. 

For  the  laat  procunuir,  Qesalus  Floni*,  Enaebiua  girca  Nero 
lD'>8epL  M-Sept.  65  a.d.  :  tlUs  ames  wvll  eoougb  with 
Joaepbui'  etatament  Uiat  the  bnakfttf  out  of  the  war—An^. 
M  A-tL— fell  In  the  tttit  year  of  Nero<i.«.  on  Jofiphua'  aveteia 
Oct.  OS-Oct.  ae)  and  Snd  of  Floruf,  Ant.  xi.  xi.  I.  For  Albiuua. 
the  laat  but  one,  Kuaebfu*  haa  Nero  7-8ept^  ftl-^pt  62  a.d.  ; 
and  JoMphuB  relatca  that  a  certain  viamiiary  was  bnni^t  before 
Altilnua  at  the  Fuut  ot  Tabemacin,  four  reara  before  the  war, 
ta.  Ooi.  6S  *.r>.,  BJ  Ti.  v.  a,  ao  that  Euarbtua'  dau  is  at  any  rate 
the  klciC  poaaible,  and  i»  wry  likely  correct. 

8.  Felix  on  his  recall  was  prosecuted  before 
Nero  by  tho  leading  Jewa  of  Cicaarea,  and  '  wonid 

*  Photlua,  cmL  33,  rcvl  thla  hook,  and  nya  that  it  extended 
fron  Uoaes  to  the  death  ol  the  laat  Jewish  prltraa,  Uerud 
A^ppa  IL,  In  A.D.  lOO. 


certainly  have  been  condemned  for  his  wrong* 
doings  towmds  the  Jowb  hod  not  his  brother 
I'allaa,  who  at  that  moment  stood  very  high  in 
Nero'a  favour,  interceded  on  his  behalf,  j4nf.  xx. 
\'iii.  9.  Now,  according  to  TaeitUB,  Ann.  liiL  14, 
15,  Pallas  was  removed  from  oflice  not  long  before 
Uritaanioas  celebrated  his  I4th  birtlidny  :  and 
Uritanuieus  was  bom  just  after  his  father  Claudius' 
occeiuiou,  circa  Feb.  41  A.D.  But,  again,  if  Pallas' 
retirement  fell  in  Jan.  S5  A.D.,  and  Felix'  trial 
preceded  it,  the  latter  must  have  fallen  in  the  very 
first  montliti  of  Nuro's  rei^,  and  Festua  must  have 
come  out  as  procurator  in  the  riumiiier  of  A.D.  54 
under  ClandiuH,  a  rcnnlt  which  it  \a  hupelcas  to 
try  and  reconcile  with  the  other  authorities. 

Rantaok,  o.e.  p.  888,  on  the  gnmnd  o(  the  ri>n(ui>ion  which 
beaeta  even  the  beat  otironolog^lata  tbruuKbthvdiCcr\:nl  methods 
ol  reckoniiic  imperial  years,  conjeoturaa  that  Tacitus  hoe  mia- 
taltenty  put  Brlt*nniciia'  Kill  birthday-  tor  hii  IMi,  lo  tliaL  the 
whole  atorr  should  be  tiaaafcrredlrotn  a.9. 65  to  fid.  But  thla  ia 
uiillki>ly :  In  Uio  6nt  place,  becausa  Tadtua  i-eckooe  his  yeara. 
an  a  It<nuaa  naturally  would,  by  oonsttldilps,  and  not  by  r«Kna) 
>far«  ot  Uie  emperor  at  all ;  In  the  aeooiKl  place,  bccauae  the 
deiAilaboutBritannlous'aceinbroduoeatlieacoountotbla  murder, 
and  that  waa  far  too  crucial  anercnt  tobellkely  to  tiemlcdated. 
It  aeeiiu  obrloua— there  la  certainly  no  reaaon  an^ainut  tba  view 
— that  Pallaa  retained  aiitncUint  Influence  In  the  early  yeara  after 
hia  retirement  to  be  able  to  ac«ure  inununily  tor  liia  lainUv. 
Tiicitua  azpreaaly  a^ya  that  be  attpulaied  that  no  Inquiry  abouid 
Xx  made  Into  hia  oondticl  in  olllcc,  a  wry  different  attitude  to 
what  moat  fallen  mlolaiera  bad  to  adapt  uod^r  lite  tuiplni. 
iHiuhtleaa,  Joaepbua  exaCKcntea  when  he  apeaka  »t  Nero  at  the 
date  of  the  trial  aa  ua'orra  )4  vvri  \m  rtuf.t  my*n  udmi*>,  but 
this  appears  to  be  only  hia  way  of  acouunttnc  for  the  aoqulttol 
of  an  oppreMor  of  tha  Jews. 

Stated  as  a  proof  for  the  year  A.ii.  55  or  5ft,  this 
argument,  too,  breaksdown  ;  but  if  restated  with  a 
more  modest  scope,  it  will  be  found  not  without 
force.  It  18,  in  fact,  dillicult  to  bnlieve  tliat  the 
Jews  wouM  nut  have  gaine<l  their  «uie  against 
Felix  bad  Popiwa  alreaily  aciiuired  that  a-'H;eniieiiey 
over  Nero  which  enabled  them  under  tho  next 
procuratfirsliip  to  win  their  cau»e  in  the  matter  ot 
the  temido  wall  a^inst  Fc»tun  and  Agrippa  com- 
bined. Ant.  XX.  viii.  11.  It  is  under  A.D.  58  that 
this  woman 'a  Grst  introduction  to  Nero  is  recorded, 
but  it  was  not  till  A.  i>.  62  that  she  i«ot  the  crown 
to  her  ambitioa  by  marrj'ing  liini,  Tauituis  Ann, 
xiii.  45,  4ti,  xiv.  tJUir.  It  was  in  the  same  year, 
ti2,  that  Pallas,  who,  according  to  Ann.  xiv.  05, 
was  too  rich  and  too  slow  in  dying  for  Nero's 
avarice,  wa.t  ]>oi.soned.  Not  imprnliahly,  tlio  in- 
it-reHt  of  Claudius'  favourite  Muued  with  that  of 
Claudius'  daughter,  so  that  it  was  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  same  year  saw  the  murder  of 
Octavia  to  malko  room  for  Pomui-a,  and  the  murder 
of  Pallas.  Anyhow,  coosiucring  the  re«i>ective 
hifttorie.1  of  Pallas  and  I'op[>u^a,  the  years  57,  58 
{a^"*.)  would  appear  to  suit  the  circumittancci)  of 
Felix'  acquittal  better  than  the  yenrs  00,  61. 

In  the  result,  then,  the  arpimt^ntH  for  the  ex- 
treme position  OIL  either  nide  linvo  been  shown  to 
be  cf^nally  devoid  of  conclusive  force.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  set  of  them,  though  it  docs  not 
ebtablUh  its  own  case,  tends  to  di^iprove  the 
opposite.  The  facts  about  Pallas  and  Poppica,  not 
to  s[>enk  of  the  evidence  of  Eusehius,  do  not  prove 
that  KeatuH  succeeded  Felix  au  early  aa  55  or  56, 
but  they  do  seem  to  exclude  a  date  as  late  as  a.d. 
00.  Conversely,  the  account  of  Felix"  procurator* 
ship  in  Jo^ci'lius,  though  it  doi.t«  not  »how  tliat  he 
was  ^vcrnor  as  late  as  6U  or  01,  docs  Hct-m  to  tihow 
that  he  remained  later  than  A.D,  SO.  The  prob* 
ahiliticii,  tiicreforc,  both  aidtTii  being  nm^dercd, 
concentrate  tliemi'elvea  on  the  intermediate  years 
A.u.  57-*9  for  Felix'  recall  (a.d.  55-57  for  St 
Paul's  arrest). 

«.  The  Da\f3  of  Vnlcnvencd  Bread  [Ac  20^  ')in  St. 
Paul's  third  niissionary  jonmey  have  Intely  been 
brouglit  again  into  notice  by  Uaiasay  {L'r/tositQr, 
May  ISIH},  p.  3SG|  as  a  date  which  'Van  l>o  fixed 
not  merely  to  the  year,  but  to  the  motich  and 
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dfiy.'  '  The  Paseoror  was  oclcbrftted  and  the  Pnys 
of  Unleavened  Bread  were  spent  in  Pttili[>pi. 
Thereafter  the  fonipany  etartcd  for  Troaa ;  and 
ilioir  voya;2;L*  (.-ontinufU  into  the  Itfth  day.  In 
Tmos  thev  stjiynJ  fH.'vcn  days;  the  la>tt  ccmplete 
day  that  t)ioy  Kpuiit  there  wrs  a  Sunday,  and  th(*y 
Bailed  awBy  early  on  a  M»>iiday  morning.  Now, 
on  the  fiTsLem  common  in  ancient  nsa^^e  and 
followed  By  Luke  .  .  .  the  seven  days  in  Troaa  .  .  . 
bej;au  with  a  Tuesday  and  ended  with  a  Monday. 
further,  the  Tuewlay  of  the  arrival  in  TroiiS  nnuiit 
Imj  aUu  cuunlcd  a»  the  lifLh  day  uf  the  voyagu.' 
'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  party  started  from 
Philippi  on  a  Friday.  The  only  question  that 
remains  ia  whether  tite  company  etartcd  on  tho 
tint  inominf;  after  the  Days  of  Unleavened  Rrcad. 
Considering  that  the  plan  was  to  reach  Jems,  by 
Fenteeost,  and  that  time  was  therefore  precious, 
V6  need  not  hesitate  a^  to  this  point.  .  ,  .  The 
ftlaylng  of  the  Passover  in  that  year  foil  on  tlie 
aftt'rni«on  of  a  Thursday,  and  thw  Seven  Days  of 
Unleavened  Bread  eon  tinned  till  the  folkiwinij 
Thursday.  That  was  tbo  rase  in  A.D.  57.  but  uvt 
in  any  of  the  years  immediately  around  it.' 

On  thia  tl)<«i«  tltrtc  n-nuirki  *i)t;Ki>«t  themMlvt*.  (i.)Tht 
c»l<_'iiIaUi)ti  ol  i1a\»  from  Uw  diTimrtiiro  froin  TVocu  tack  lo  Ibt 
dtpkvrtiire  rroni  Pliili|i])l.  kiuI  tho  iiifcr«-nc«  Uiat  th«  Ikttcf  wu 
iDkdv  on  Ui«  carlivat  flxy  i)OMibi«,  Nisan  S2,  mn  protmblv, 
though  not  bbtolut«l/  nrrUifi.  (ii.)  Tho  onlyyran  ortrwidoml 
by  RonuMy ks  up4!ii  toducuMlunKn  a.i>.  96-!>fl.  But  Uvnay«iinr, 
UintiKh  th»]'  liinliiilt-  the  U(c«t,  do  ml  Inctuda  lh«  onrliMt 
pouible  ilnu-s  fur  llig  fiw]  of  tba  3nl  mlavionftrr  loxmwy  and  thi 
un-itftt  Jmiulcni,  which  nf  course  lAlJcmad  Uifs  punovdr  at 
Pliilipiii  »t  Lhp  iulvrriU  of  «  fuw  wc«)n.  a.d.  U  wwi  «v«n  fr>iiml 
(ace  So.  K.  6,  ahove)  to  be  an  tkr  one  of  Ui*  thrp»  nuwt  Hk*!)'  y  vnn, 
uid  for  •ecurtt.v'*  take  A.tK  C4  in»  b«  ftlao  takao  into  ftocount. 
(ItL)  The  unoertAlnty  wbtd)  dhy  fn  nnv  vcar  vna  raall}-  kept  u 
Niaon  14  is  klw«rs  cotutdanMa.  Afoat  lnvrsti)[ttton,  Aod 
Raniaaj  ajunnv  them,  appMr  to  think  thkt  the  qticwtion  ia 
aalvcd  by  bboTlIng  Uio  Ilr»t  evening  on  which  tha  new  noca 
wan  vlAitilt  Nbuu)  1.  Rut  thi>  Jr-u*  miwOw^forr  thin  hav«  modi* 
fiwt  tlic  mcUiod  of  «ini[>lc  ob»^rv»tion  by  nomcthlng  In  the 
DAturit  fit  a  oUentlar  at  oj-rlc  (Ciinos.  nr  tiii  Uo«pkm,  ftbov«, 
n.  iU\  anri  Miyauch  cycle  no  doubt  de«i»t«<J  iiuL  LalrvqucDLljr 
(roii\  t  he  nrsiilta  of  niinptr  obaervation,  CertiUnly,  tba  day*  of 
th-f  lenninut  fxueAatktor  Niaui  U  for  theM-  vcan  nccoirlliqc  to 
lh#  AlrtAnilnno  cycle,  whidi  tiM  prevulej  In  tb«  ChtiaUan 
Church  over  aince  tba  4Lb  cent.,  iliffcr  apiitibly  Irom  thoav 
Buppliad  hj  i^win'a  foafi  Sacri  or  VV|eael«r'a  ChnmoiogU  p. 
UA  {&od  Booapted  by  Rftnitaj],  belnif  ft1wr»j-B0iicdAy,  aadaooic* 
linw*  two  d&ya,  the  eaxUer.* 

A.ik        Alfxindrlfw.  Lewtn.  Witscler. 

H  Apr.  e,  T.  Apr.  10.  W. 

(>&  Mar.  V*.  Sk  Mar.  30.  Du. 

H  Apr.  17.  Ha,  Uar.  ID,  P.  Apr.  16,  Bu. 

CorMnr.  luTTh.) 

67  Apr.  6.  T.  Apr.  7.  Th.  Apr.  7,  Th. 

U  Vu.  £:>,  8a.  Jlkr.  S!.  H.  Mar.  27.  H. 

59  Apr.  13,  F.  Apr.  1&,  Su.  Apr.  1$,  Su. 

Now,  mipposiny:,  aa  seems  a  fair  estunatc,  that  the 
Alexandrine  date  is  the  caT]i«»t  {Kuisihle  for  each 
year,  and  two  days  later  tlie  lateat,  Ni^wn  14  may 
have  been  a  Thursdav  in  any  of  the  throe  veitrs 
A.D.  M  (Apr.  11),  5«  (Slar.  18),  fiT  (Apr.  7|.  What, 
then,  can  (airly  be  claimed  for  RamMiy's  inrestiKa- 
tion  is,  that  n;^atnst  the  other  three  3'eani,  A.D.  55, 
6S.  60,  a  certain  presumption  of  iniprottahility  does 
remain;  and  with  n^irard  to  the  two  later  of'thene 
three  years  this  result  wrvea  to  confirm  the  result 
attainetl  in  the  last  neotion.  Combining  Ihiii  with 
the  previons  cnqairy^  a.p.  56  and  57  atipear  the 
probable  alternatives  for  the  year  of  St.  Panl's 
arrest,  A.D.  58  and  5S  for  the  reeall  uf  KrHk  and 
cIoM!  of  the  two  years'  captivity  at  Ctesnrea. 

10.  The  Persecution  umier  Ncro^  nnd  Marti/rdoms 
of  St.  Petr.r  and  St.  Pnut.—ThAt  the  two  apostles 
wore  martyrL-<l  on  the  wime  day  is  an  errununun 
dedurtion  from  the  common  feativaJ  on  Juiib  2fl, 
which  in  really  the  day  of  the  eonunon  trnnHlation 
of  their  relies  to  the  safo  conceatniunt  of  tlio  Cata- 

*  That  ths  Alaxandnna  date  ia  olvnya  bctorvhaDd  with  tha 
d*to  dflpendinf  on  aimple  oboervmtion  wlU  bo  due  ta  tha  cycle 
eanpQtatoia  reckoning  Nlaui  1  tmm  th^  timtt  of  aatronoraJoU 
new  Mioot),  not  fRHn  the  tine,  about  3U  boura  later,  when  it 
Ant  beeane  vUbls  to  obnrren. 


combs  durinp  the  pcrwcntion  of  Valerian.  Tuxco 
el  lht*»Q  rosJt.  (A.D,  258).  But  that  botn  were 
martyred  at  Rome,  nnd  both  under  Nero,  has  been 
in  ell'ect  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church  ; 
Peter  and  Paid,  with  some  date  under  Nero, 
headed  tho  Roman  episcopal  list  in  Julius  African  us 
(llaniark,  Chmnologif,  pp.  124  (f.,  171) :  aceonliug 
to  Dionyaiua  of  Corinth,  they  tauj^ht  together 
in  Italv,  and  were  martyred  irorA  rb»  ainbf  Ko.ipii<t 
(ap.  Eiifl.  HE  ii.  25 ;  r.  A.D.  170) :  and  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  himaelf,  addreiiiini;|;  tho  Corinthians  about 
A.l>.  96,  seU  before  tlieir  eyes  "  the  noble  examples 
ol  our  own  generatian,'  llie  gcn-A  njiostles,  iVter 
and  Paul,  and  that  great  multitude  of  elect  which 
was  gathered  to)^thor  witli  them  in  dlvters  ^utler- 
ings  and  torluruH,  women  being  exp^itsed  a^  Danaidx 
and  Diroe8(l  Clcro.  v.  vi.  t  <rvpi}0(>ol<r6>t  ^o^i>  rXfidot). 
That  tho  *  great  multitude '  is  that  of  the  Neronian 
martyrs,  would  W  nil  but  certain  from  tho  parallel 
accnant  in  Taeitus  of  the  muUitmlo  ingens  and 
addita  litdibrici  of  the  Christian  victims  of  ^ero 
{Ann.  XV.  44);  arid  the  whutu  proof  Is  clenched  by 
the  cDincidenee  of  Tacitus' mention  of  the  emneror  s 
gnniens — ».e.  the  lunti  J^crtttiiani  on  the  Vatican 
nil! — as  the  sceneof  the  executions,  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  Gains  (ap.  Kns.  U.K.  ii.  25;  c. 
A.D.  200),  that  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  r«»t«d  on  the 
Vatican  as  those  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostlan  Way. 

Uaz  the  date  o(  tho  ftponlea'  nurlvnloni.  II  It  fell  En  the 
Neroniui  peraecutlon  properly  ao  called,  can  hardly  luve  l««D 
for  removed  from  the  gtttl  flr«  of  Ronte  In  July  x.o.  M,  aiitue 
Tocitua  9ay9  expreaaly  thAt  it  wu  to  proiide  Kai>ei;oola  to  bear 
ItUowu  rcsponatbility  lor  the  anon  that  Nero  tint  devlwd  ao 
attack  QO  the  Church.  It  ia  tru<;  that  SuMcniua  it|>«ak«  ol  the 
puniahmeat  of  Clitistituia  under  Ni-ru  in  mneral  t«:rui«  ati«l  wiiJi- 
out  tmiaala^  anjr  portiuular  date :  Xtrv  lU  <ia  the  iiudtlle  of  a 
list  of  Utingi  animadvtrta  aarenr  et  eoereila)  affticti  mppliriit 
Chriatiani  ff^nut  Sominum  lupertlUionit  nortt!  ae  trtaiejkc^.  lijt 
SueL  is  not  in  the  habit  ol  ffiviiu;  ilnKs  at  all  \  iuhI  lurther  It  U 
quite  trua  that  the  Ncroiilan  trial*  did  aotlle  tor  i^ood  the 
OTUciol  qucatioD  o(  the  illcffulity  ul  Chriiiiauity,  Mliile  yet  it  la 
deaj  from  Tac  tbat  the  rioience  of  the  flnl  o^itbcvak  wood  out 
oa  iometblna  ractly  lUlIereat  In  degree  it  ont  in  liiwi  (rvm  tJic 
DOnnol ooiMJtkin of  ecculonal  aiartjrrdoRia  nhii^  loiloved.  It 
la  true  agidii  tliat  Gusebiua  a^giu  the  apoatlcs'  drolh  tu  the 
very  tr^  of  Nera'a  reign,  a.p.  Qi^  Hut  he  ^tn  this  date  to  the 
whole  pereecutlon,  na  tha  laat  and  worab  o(  all  >'cro'a  criuicx. 
Aa  be  aid  not  uw  Ijltin  wrilen,  Tsicitus'  oocouat  woa  uoknou'tl 
to  him,  and  ha  has  no  Idea  that  the  persecution  bod  aayttiinc 
to  do  with  tite  flra  at  Rome,  of  which  be  only  apcoka  in  the 
votnest  tenaa  under  Ntro  9  <1ii>  iwen'^  vt>«>av>  tmA*;  ir 
'Piituq.  The  actual  ye*r  he  dout>tIr«  s«l«cbed  liecikiiH  bin  (or 
niiiar  Alrlcuua')  cbrooolopy  uf  the  Popva,  calculate>l  b«Kk  fraiu 
OMit.  S  by  tli«  jreari  of  thevr  tenure  of  otBne,  l>rnuj;ht  the 
feOondoaotUaui,  and  tberclore  the  apostlea*  marly rlum,  Ui  i.s. 
07-06.  What  Is  rcalljr  ImDortant  la  that  he,  llkv  Cl'-ment.  rlmely 
oiKK^tea  the  two  apcaUeswitb  thereat  of  the  vktinia  ol  tile 
p«r*ec\illcin  ;  and  this,  taken  into  connexion  wiih  tlie  evidence 
of  Tkc  and  of  GoJus,  Metns  io  fix  their  death  to  within  d  year  at 
any  rat« of  theorrent  Are,  middle  nfA.i>.  M-middleolOSniamark, 
n.e.  p^  £10,  BtilTmore  predsely,  July  A.a  M  ;  bat  tiiia  u  to  liaiil 
the  [nasi blli ties  unrnowMialily.l 

Probably,  muiteni  writers  would  not  have  been 
HO  reUictant  to  ndintt  this,  If  the  received  chron- 
ology hml  not  prolonged  St.  Paul's  lir&t  Roman 
copln-ity  till  at  hrojit  the  sprinff  of  A.D.  63,  so  that 
thu  two  years  or  lei»s  whiidi  would  inteneno  before 
his  marfcyrHom  on  the  dating;  ju»it  sugyexted  would 
be  insud'icient  to  cover  what  is  known  or  reason- 
ably conjectured  about  hi."!  final  uiifMionary  journey. 
Ihit  it  lias  been  now  shown  (see  Nu«,  8.  b,  9)  that  not 
GO,  hut  58  or  59,  is  tho  tnie  date  of  Festus"  arrival 
in  dudiea,  and  therefore  not  63,  but  E>l  or  (J2,  the 
end  of  the  two  years  (Ac  28")  of  the  Umt  Roman 
niptivjty.  Is  there,  tlien,  any  reason  to  nuppose 
that  the  two  to  four  years  which  intervene  in  this 
revised  chronology  are  too  few  to  Katiufy  the  evi- 
dencc  as  to  St.  Paul's  movements?  Pro[*rIy  pcrha]« 
this  enquiry  belon-rs  to  a  Inter  stage  in  tho  investi- 
gation ;  but  a»  it  titanda  out<sido  the  Act.<<,  nnd 
BKtabliHhea  the  terminus  ad  oiifm,  parallel  to  the 
termintfs  a  tjao  of  the  Crucifixion,  for  tho  mihject- 
matter  of  thi»  article,  there  is  a  special  ad\-nntage 
in  speulking  of  it  at  this  nlare. 

Tlmt  St.  Paul  after  hu  release  carried  out  the 
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desire  lon^  licfore  expressed  by  him  (Ro  15^)  to 
go  uii  from  Ituiiiti  to  Spain,  U  made  more  tbau 
proljaUle  liy  the  tCBtiinouy  uf  Sl  Cleraont,  Uiat  the 
a{i4iHtlH  ' prt'aithed  rii^liteouriness  tu  the  whole  vorld, 
unil  ivacheil  tlie  litmndtiry  of  tlie  We.it '  {irl  rb 
T^-^ia  Tiji  SOctut  A^LJ*-,  atf  Cor.  v.),  and  of  tlie 
Muratorian  Canon  [c.  A.V.  20U],  ;;r^t:c*ion<i«  Pauli 
ab  urbc  uil  Upaninm  prf>fii:ixrcntis.  l''or  a  journey 
to  diHtrictM  Mj  iiiitoui*lied,  nhi;ra  the  rury  fuutida- 
tiontt  of  Chru<tiHiiity  would  tttill  have  to  lie  laid, 
at  least  a  year  inimt  he  allowi-*! ;  and  nix  nionthn 
more  iiiuit  be  ndclr-d  for  the  prtTichin};  on  tlic  nmte 
tiiron;,'h  Southern  Gaul—Marseilles,  Arks,  Niuies, 
Norlioniic — if  the  ra^orlo  to  which  Crcscens  was 
Bcnt  (2  Ti  4'*')  was,  as  Euscbiun,  II£  iil  4,  and 
otlii-r  Greek  Fathers  8n|>p08e,  not  the  lesser  Gaul 
of  Artlft  Minor,  hut  the  grtater  Gaul  of  the  West. 

Tiiat  St.  I'aul  also  reviBiltn!  tha  East  renulta 
from  the  Pas'toral  E]>i»ttle«:  and  even  critics  who, 
like  HartKicL  (cr.  \t.  23lf,  n.  H),  reject  these  Epititlet) 
BLU  0.  whole,  udiuit  that  (^nuine  ueeounts  of  St. 
Paul's  movements  after  hia  release  have  het;u  lu- 
coriwrateii  iu  Ihein.  IJut  for  the  journey  to 
KphirsuM  aiiit  Miiceduiiiet  (1  Ti  1'),  for  the  uvan^jcli- 
zatiou  of  Crete  (Tit  1*),  for  the  final  visitj*  to 
Troas,  MilitUH,  and  perhaps  Corinth  ('2Ti  4'^*'}, 
for  thy  winter  at  Nico]ioli8  (in  Epiniis ;  Tit  3^'')»*  » 
second  ci{;hteen  moDtlia  arc  roiiuired. 

Thus  three  full  years,  tiioui^h  not  necossarilT 
more,  a{)i)car  to  havo  elapsed  between  St.  Pauls 
departure  from  and  return  to  Home ;  and  it  follows 
that  if  his  martyrdom  in  ttm  (irat  great  ouLhreaU 
of  Nero'n  jierseeution  IioIiIh  i;ood,  of  the  two  aJter- 
native  yeara  to  whieh  hi8  re1eai*e  was  narrowed 
down  (No.  *Jt  above),  A.D.  til  ho-i  an  advantat^e  over 
A.V.  02,  and  A.u.  66,  M  over  A.  D.  57.59  as  the  years 
vt  his  arrest  at  Jeru^em  and  of  Im  journey  aa  a 
prisoner  to  Komu. 


So  for,  then,  ten  point-s  from  Jewish  and  secnlar 
liintory  liavo  been  hxcd  nilh  more  or  leea  prob- 
ability :  |1)  Arctoii  in  posaosaion  of  Dama«cuB, 
eertainly  not  before  A.  U.  34,  probably  not  before 
A.D.  37  ;  (2)  Herod  Agrijma  i.  s  death,  probably  in 
A.D.  44;  (3)  the  famine  m  Jerusalem,  not  boWe 
A.D.  4(3;  (4)  the  proconaiilat«  of  Sergiun  Pauln.'t  in 
CypniH,  not  in  A. I).  SI,  62  ;  (5)  the  exjmlBion  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  ]>erliafw  in  A.l>.  49  or  50  ;  (^)  the 

Eruconsulahip  of  Gallio  in  Achaia,  probably  not 
efore  a.d.  40  or  SO:  (7)  tlie  marriage  of  DrusiUn 
with  Felix,  not  before  A.D.  54 ;  (S)  the  ap|>ointn)cnt 
of  Felix  OA  procurator  of  Judtca  in  A.D.  52,  and 
hifi  recall  in  one  of  the  yean*  A.D.  67-6{>;  (0)  of 
thcM  three  ycam  the  tirst  seems  to  be  excluded 
by  the  note  about  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  ; 
(10)  and  tiie  third  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the 
calculation  of  the  neecBtarj'  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  henrioig  before  Fcstus  and  Im  martyrdom  in 
A.D.  64  (04-tl.')).  Thua  the  cruuuil  dat«  of  KoatUB' 
arrival  He«^ma  to  bo  c»»tablu4hed  as  A.D.  58,  and 
therefore  the  elose  of  the  AcU  aftwr  SL  Paul's  two 

Sars'  captivity  at  Kiimu  on  A.n.  61  ;  and  a  sort  of 
tmework  itt  erevtix)  into  wliirh  the  details  to  be 
i;athered,  tirst,  from  the  comprehensive  history  of 
the  Acts,  and,  secondly,  from  the  fra;rnieniary 
notices  in  the  Epistles,  have  now  to  be  inwrted. 

(.•I  I  The  Act»;  second  half  (elu.  13-28).  For  Uie 
^pirial  eriticium  of  thin  book,  see  Acts  OF  TltK 
vU'0.sTLB.s.  More  need  not  bo  uid  here  thau  that 
Ac  iil  accepted  in  wlmt  follows  as  wmtaininjj,  on 
the  whole,  an  accurate  and  Iniftworthy  picture  of 
events  bctMccn  IV-nteco=*t  and  St.  Paul's  (lirat) 
Koroan  captivity,  A.D.  2!j-4il.  The  pictare  is  cat 
up,  OS  it  were,  into  six  fiaQelH,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summar}'  of  pro<;rt.'a6  ;  and  with  so  careful 

*  Tlut  1«,  U  8U  r^ut'*  ititciiLton  to  winter  Ui»r«  Ww  OMrted 
«nL 


an  artist,  the  divisions  thus  outlined  are,  in  the 
abseucu  of  more  pritcise  data,  the  natural  .tlarting* 
jM>iat  of  investigation,  (i.)  Firxt  period.  I'.  Tha 
t.^hurch  in  Jems.,  and  the  pri^ichin^  of  St.  Peter: 
Hiimmagy  in  6'  'and  the  word  of  t^id  wa.s  in- 
creasing:, and  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerua.  waa 
being  i,Teatly  multijiUod,  and  a  targe  nmuber  of  the 
priest.^  were  becoming  ol>edieut  to  the  faith.'  (ii.) 
Sccund  prrioii,  Hfi.  Exteufiiou  of  the  Church 
throu-di  Pid.  ;  the  preaching  of  St.  Stephen ; 
iroubres  with  the  Jbwh  :  nummary  in  9^  'this 
Church  throus:hout  all  Galilee  and  Judica  and 
Samaria  was  having  peace,  being  imilt  up,  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  LonI  and  in  the  con* 
fiolation  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  was  being  multiplied.' 
(iii.)  Thirdperiod,  9K  The  ciitension  of  the  Church 
to  Antioch ;  St.  Peter's  converiiion  of  Corn«Uus ; 
further  troubles  with  the  Jews:  sumnmry  in  12** 
'and  the  word  of  tiie  Lord  vas  im'reoMing  and 
being  muUiplied.'  (iv.)  Fourt/i  nfnW,  12**.  Ex- 
LcnKion  of  the  Church  to  Asia  Minor  ;  preachinc 
of  St.  Paul  in  '  Galatiu ' ;  troubles  with  the  Jewiau 
Christians :  summary  in  16*  '  the  Churches  then 
wcro  l>cing  continued  tit  tim  faith,  and  were 
abounding  more  in  number  daily.'  (v.)  Fi/ih  fKriod, 
IC  Extension  of  the  Chiirth  to  Kurope ;  St. 
Paul's  mis»ionsrj'  work  in  tlie  great  centres,  such 
Oft  Corinth  and  Ephcsus :  summary  in  10*  'so 
forcihly  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  increasing  and 
[irevailing.*  [vi.)  Sixth  period,  ly^'.  Extension  of 
the  Church  to  Homo  ;  St.  Paul's  captivities:  sum- 
marized  in  2^^^  '  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Uijichiiig  tlit*  things  concerning  the  Lord  Josua 
Chririt  with  all  boldness  nnhindered.' 

Of  these  six  sections  the  protagonist  in  the  Gr«t 
three  is  St.  Peter,  in  the  last  three  St.  Paul ;  and 
tho  two  halves  into  which  the  book  tlius  naturally 
fulls  make  aliuost  eqnal  divi.sion.t  at  tht*  middle  of 
the  whole  period  covere<l.  Uut  the  further  con- 
Jiiderntion  of  the  earlier  half  may  best  Iw  nost- 
TK>ncd  until  the  rick  chronological  material  oi  the 
later  sections  has  been  set  in  order. 

Startina-point  qf  St.  PautM  Pirtt  Miuinnarv  Joumrf/  (Ul 
M.J.,  Ac  ili^— Tb«  summnry  wbl«li  cIoms  Ifae  third  Mclioa  ol 
Ui«  AcU  Lutervrnei  twtwecn  Ute  DOtie«s  ot  Ui«  dMth  of  Beiwl 
Atfhnpa.  i.  (a.D.  44  ;  k«  Na.  2,  above),  and  of  tho  oocnptction  of 
as.  Piiulaad  Bkroabu'  luuiae  'm'tniaUr'at  Jems.  ;  eo  ttiat  It 
Klipcara  a  kifitlRuita  lofeKOce  Uut  betWMa  Uimb  two  ftvcnts  Kiin« 
cuiisidcAblv  tutcivikl  etwMtd.  F^uthcr.  u  then  wu  no  hunine 
iMfort  thsjrear  jLiii.  40t»o.  S.  above),  the  dalosatca  can  »car7«)v 
)ia*c  returuod  earlier  to  AnUocb.  udIgm  the  ADtiocli^nv  C^iurcb 
had  not  marely  begun  to  ooltect  oontrlbutioni  Ln  anLlci[mUoa, 
which  WHS  natural  cDOuxb.  but  hoi  dosed  their  fund  before  th« 
fanUcM  waa  btnud  ot,  whtoh  does  not  hcid  aatunkl  at  all.  Ott- 
lalaljr,  If  the  del«ital«i  helped  to  sdmlaUUr  the  roUel,  the  rear 
46  la  tn*  earliaat  povlbW. 

Nor  waa  tha  aWl  od  the  l>t  H.J.  mwie  InuoedUtcIy  after 
thdr  rvtiim  to  Aadoch.  The  dcacriplion  Introduced  at  ttia 
IKilnl  (I3l)  of  Uia  ptrnmnei  ot  tb«  AaUocheue  *  pronliFta  and 
t«noh*ra  *  aufgMta  at  lean  Mine  further  periwl  ot  aottled  <n-ork ; 
andaa  tli«jounieT**i*t''"'anlB  lueaut  a  (tart  either  by  eeu  or  over 
LhFT«un]t,itiroiild  not  he  entered  npon  in  the  wlnt«rniontha,— 
tndcod  it  tvill  be  oaaumad  In  liie  rutlowiiic  di«cu»ioQ  as  axiomatlo 
Lhat  St.  Paui'i  Joumcv*  are  aa  lar  «•  poaiibte  to  be  plaoed  ui  tha 
mnunar  (Harcu  or  April  tu  Nov.},  and  thai  durine  tho  other 
inontha  he  waa  In  gpiieml  statlaBar}'.  Tbua  the  tpring  of  ^d. 
47.  or  more  parUcularly  Uib  «ail  ot  the  jtaacha)  aeaaoii  (in  that 
/Ml-  eiraa  Uor.  SS-Apr.  4),  la  the  eorlleat  atu-tlng -point  at  all 
probabla. 

Duntian  of  tSt  Pint  itinionar^  Joumty  (Aol3*-14^— 
Omaiaf  to  Orpnia  ihtt  apoatln  Lauawl  ac  Salamia  aad  piMnl 
throiwb  tht  whole  taland  aa  (ar  as  I^pboa,  preacbinir  to  tbt 
inma  ajmaitoffuca  (U^  <■)■  Ths  lUy  In  C>'prLU  oan  baldly  bar* 
been  leaa  tnan  lanie  montha;  the  remilta,  at  anj*  rate,  an- 
oouTKffMl  tho  Cjrrlat*  Baniahiu  to  aelcvl  U  na  bk>  ataarv  of  the 
n>ramumtir«  viaited  orfoiinded  In  cwmmon  (15>*^  *).  At  earliaat. 
then,  in  the  Rumniar  ol  tliv  wiuu  )  uar,  a.d.  47.  the  parlv  croaaeu 
to  tJiv  mainland  iif  PaniiibylU  :  and  wUMhor  or  not  Kamnir'a 
altnuctUa  conjactore  tw  true,  that  the  *  Intlrntity  of  tbeflNa' 
wma  a  tnaUrial  bvar  Oaught there  In  the  InwiaiiilsJLnd  neoeautat- 
\ng  an  Itimiediat*  mow  up  tuto  the  bill*,  no  sTav  Is  retfordad 
anywbeni  thort  of  PWdlan  AnUo<!h  (Ancirxih  I'.X  To  the 
aTaOKClUation  of  this  oty  and  ot  Iconluui,  Lyatra,  and  I>*rba, 
tha  main  efforta  of  tho  Joumej-  were  deroted  ;  and  as  tin  raCuro 
(van  made  by  Uia  aame  rente,  tha  three  flnrl-naiDed  tAMt*  w«ra 
visited  twin>  Tin  flr<tao)aurn  In  Antloob  I',  waa  Ions  enoUKh 
ror  the  word  to  be  *  fpreod  abrtjad  through  the  whole  dirtriec ' 
(LV**-,  cf.  UiDiiniUar  butMMagarpbraaoU]  tI>>(*atthetwo>-«arV 
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9tAf  ftt  Civlieauji).  At  toonliun  ft  '  Ions  tim«'  u-iu  tfipiit  (iaaxt 
)^#t«>,  14)).  n  lUt  l.<Milnt  scut  Dcrtfo  ihc  '  auiroandinK  cou&Qr>- ' 
wM  araugvtiiMl  (1^  ^  w)*'  <'''  I>«rlw  ttia  <ll*clt>l'>  nutds  wen 
'11UU17*  {!M»t*i4,  Uti)t  Tlia  ncurn  riaiU  w«re  do  doubl 
•hortrr;  liut  w  tbtj  inclwld  thn  wnric  of  coaarrolni;  utd 
oqruiirinK  tbo  nnvr  ooniniiinltja  {irirr%iiZimt,  yuMTMft#amr 
mfttflvtif*^,  t4*3-  !S),  Um-v  cftnnol  tnll  h&ve  Iwm  CurTt«(L  The 
Moorul  lU;  at  Porn,  unlike  Uifl  Ortt,  wu  luiecienUy  long  tor 
Um>  )ireiu!hiiiy  of  tlio  woni  (K**:  contisM  13)^ '').  Prom  tb» 
pMBpliylUn  oowrt  Uw  voymg*  bomvward  wu  maile  direct. 

n'rerc  th»  IniHtatJom  *ii  »xprt§/md  in mieh  \fcnenl  laiwu^, 
otdDioiu  will  (litTer  u  to  Ui«  lonslh  of  Ume  siifnianL  Uul  u  It 
b  oertaia  Uiat  no  om  vrill  cMJimtU  Ih«  »Uy  In  the  Inlerior  M 
]«■  Uiao  lix  nionliui,  utd  tha  bill*  bclwecn  AuUocH  P.  ftiMl 
Por^wnulrlnnt  hiiv«li««n  rveroMWl  in  Uio winter  (DccL-Hucb), 
tho  wholv  afuwticv  Irorn  Aniloch  in  ^r»  (AntJOcb  ii)  ntuM  luve 

ErolOHjfrd  it#olf  bcyonJ  •  yeAr ;  tnooMl  tli«  nnAllecC  wp^ea  of 
ma  wnkh  wUl  reuonalilj  oorsr  Van  detUla  of  the  Aou  ii  IS 
mosUu,  L*t  it  b«  BUpneanl  roufhljr  UuU  tli«  kpottlua  urlvbd  In 
Ojrpna  in  April  and  Iwt  IL  in  Jn&  :  tlut  they  readied  Aotlouli 
P.  b;  Auk.  1,  loooitim;  by  Nov.  I.  fading  then  tho  Oro  winter 
moDtlia.  oown  to  tha  pnMcbal  asaaon  (nrobabt;  area  Mar.  1S-S&) 
of  A.D.  4S,  Lyaltft  hy  April  I,  Derbe  Tiy  Unv  )K,  the  two  latter 
bring  Ikr  Im  populous  or  JmyoTtoat  ciiit-s  ifwa  tba  two  (Ocvter : 
that  ihoy  bwkn  tho  rrlum  jounwy  abuut  July  1.  getting  down 
to  tba  Pamphylian  lowluula  at  th«  hcj^aning  of  Oct ,  aad  bwtlt 
to  Antioi^  6.  a  nwotJi  lM«r,  «a.y  Nov.  1,  A.B.  ta  It  la  eaay  to 
■Oow  mora  ttiaa  thla,  and  Raraaur  rvliaa  tba  total  tnta  a  year 
and?  months  to  9  yeara  and  3  or  4  months,  ciuling  ia  July  A.O. 
40  (CA.  in  Ram.  Emp.  pp.  iU-7^).  But  th*  ahorter  KsUmate,  U  it 
aatiaflea  8t-  Luke's  langiir4;c,  anH  it  aeaiM  to  do  «o,  ta  to  tie  pn- 
rarrod  on  tha  ground  tnat  it  anini*  unlikely  that  tJie  apoetlua  un 
this  Ihelr  flm  mlaaionory  axpcriiaent  ahould  havo  separated 
Uiomaalvaa  from  thalr  baaa  at  Aniioch  8.,  whlcii  waa  yet  ao  near 
them,  for  aa  long  a  period  as  over  2  jraan. 

/afertol  ftrfitwm  lAe  Kirwt  and  Stamd  MUgtcnarg  Jwnitjf : 
th4  Apctieiic  Cmtneil  (Ao  un-ism  _Th«  two  n(<<«tlfti  after 
their  nrUim  from  tha  Irt  M.J.,  aod  before  their  viail  tc  JenuL, 
'  resided '  at  Aniioch  S.  'for  no  abort  tima'  <liiT/i^»  xf*'*'  *^ 
tXi^m,  14»);  and  although  It  (a  Jusl  ponibli  that  Uie  phrase 
may  be  meant  to  cover  the  whole  poriou  up  bo  tho  tlartlng-nnlnt 
ol  tha  Snd  M.J.,  yet  eren  so  the  auiler  portion  itself  cannot  tiuvo 
boenlrwttLan  thn  four  winter  months  from  Nov.  1,  a.o.  4»L 
onwards.  For  the  Conndl,  It  may  b«  taken  lor  granted,  would 
not  have  been  held  during  those  monlhs ;  aod  lnd«ed  since  tho 
Twelve  war*  by  this  time  do  longsr  settled  nt  Jems.,  tho 
oppmttinity  lor  the  Council  must  nava  been  toiuid  in  t^«^lr 
a« ambling  for  one  of  the  great  Jewtab  (eastsi.  Thos  the  sarliost 
posdble  occasion  will  have  been  the  paseover  of  A.tt.  l%  area 
April  ^1S.  Dut  aa  Paid  and  Bankabas  are  aald  to  bar*  '  passed 
Ibroogh  Phivnioe  and  Samaria,  expounding  the  oonvertlon  ol  1I19 
Oentltes '  0&')>~a»d  tliousfa  tJiIs  does  not*  of  course,  ttuuty  the 
same  delay  as  tha  foundstlon  of  new  coraraunJUe*.  It  doea 
exclude  the  Idea  of  hurrird  tuovements,— It  i»  really  more  lilicty 
that  they  knit  their  passover  at  Antlooh  8..  and  apsal  Ibe  six 
Weehs  folloK]iij|r  In  a  leisurely  prog'^sa  towards  Jerua.i  arrivinc 
there  for  Ciie  Oouncli  at  Pcnleooat  <May  X4>.  They  may  easily 
have  breu  back  again  al  Antlooh  8.  by  the  end  ol  Juiie:  and 
as  the  further  Stay  only  amounted  to  *  certain  daya '  {ittinn 
vvMifi  llf^  ttiere  ia  no  reason  wtiy  the  start  tor  the  Slid  U.J. 
anouhi  not  have  been  made  In  the  lar.«atimii)iiror  theaainayear, 
•ay8ept.l,Jt.P.  49,  ten  months  alUT  tlie  rctuj-n  Iroiu  Uie  previous 
Journey.  (On  tha  visit  of  St.  I'eter  lo  Aniloch,  tial  V*.  see 
tielow,  p.  t24*.] 

Duration  tjtht  SKond  Mitwianarn  Jownvv  (Ac  ir.M.lfl3S>. — 
"Hiat  St.  Paul  should  start  so  late  in  tho  ynir,  ttliile  ii  wuuUl 
iura  been  very  unnatural  when  he  vn»  brmkirig  nevr  (rroimd  in 
unknown  districts,  as  In  the  1st  .M.J.,  waa  ualiiral  ruuutfli 
when  he  waa  going  primarily  tn  rcvlait  rxlstlug  l?htircheii ;  tna 
wInUrr  would  be  spent  among  Uietn,  and  Utvy  would  serve  in 
turn  for  bases  from  which,  in  the  aprinjr,  he  nilitht  make  his 
way  on  again  to  further  and  rooro  miotTy  miulofkary  Ubctin. 
This,  in  tact.  Is  what  St.  I'aul  probablv  did  dn  on  hlH  3nd  M..!. 
He  left  Antioch  8.  by  land,  *  poaaing  through  Syria  and  CiUcja 
ainflnnlnBtheOburchea'(IS"i'"vv'C«i:  ot.  UuliPis),  a  phrase 
which  certainly  inipliea  a  good  dral  morv  Iban  a  oight'a  rest  nt 
sach  place.  Tnus  several  Chnrr.hea,  mich  as,  no  dntiht.  thnt  ot 
Tarsus,  were  *  visited '  before  he  rcooht<l  the  Chtirt:hr«  ot  the  lat 
U.J.  stall.  That  of  these  Derfae  is  flnit  nirntinnnl,  and  Ihi-n 
Lystra  Cl^)>  'ollows  from  tlic  atloption  on  thia  occasion  of  tho 
hmd  mute  over  Taiinm,  whirh  mmt  havr  if^n  rroased  not  later 
than  NoTcniWr,  Tt  it  not  HU  Lukc'a  hnbit  to  describe  anything 
in  miielt  detail  tmt  the  (oLindatlnri  nf  new  Churches,— «ontnut, 
c.j7.,the  Ant  viail  (o  Maoodonia<]6t«-1TU}  wiih  tha  second (SOa), 
— so  that  no  dnliiirtlHtn  mn  he  dmwn  tmn  his  ailenoe  as  to 
any  cvtntsbejon'l  the  drcumririon  of  Timothy  (lfl*>,  On  the 
oontrary,  tho  Intcnifilnlinn  nt  this  pnint  o(  the  toiirtb  ptricKi;- 
•ummnry  in  l^.  tiicugh  no  drnibt  pnciArily  Intended  to 
NDphadM  the  great  sten  forward  into  Europe  vrhich  follows, 
muto  also  a  beating  of  tune  between  Ihaold  work  and  the  nvw, 
and  mgntta  that  the  one  wu  man  than  a  met«  episode  od  tti« 
way  to  the  other ;  St.  Paul  most  have  atayed  everywliers  lojiu 
enoDsh  to  mark  the  procrcas  Koinzon.  the  'daily  increase  In 
numbers.'  Nor  Is  it  at  all  likely  t^at  Imh  ground  would  t>e 
broken  in  the  wintrr  montha.  It  can  only  have  been  after  th* 
paseover  (March  2A-April  1)  of  A.t>.  &0  that  he  concluded  ac 
Antioch  P.  the  seven  months'  '^-isltatlon'  ol  existing  Churchi-s, 
and  pliinsed  forwnpJ  into  tiba  tmknown. 

Tlutt  the  }>hrasc  '  Phrrgian  and  Oalatian  district '  (n»>  ♦»>•«• 
M«:  PaAjif  ^^1  x-ff.  It^^or '  Galadan  and  Phrygian  district '  (rW> 
TsA.  :t*>M>  sa*  *riv'*r,  iS^oieaaa  oot  two  filaoet,  but  os«  uid 


the  same,  toLtflWa  as  well  from  the  loeloalan  ot  both  under  a 
njncle  article,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  names  are  glv«n  in  ret  crt« 
oraer  on  the  aeoout  occasloo,  though  the  direction  of  Uie 
ioumcy  was  lh«  nine  as  oa  the  Brat,  from  east  to  west.  St. 
I'aul's  object  on  leaving  Antioch  P.  wu  natuiaUy  ttie  group 
ot  lamous  and  poputoui  dliea  on  the  wcalem  coosL  |Tb« 
l*hrygo.Oalatlc  region,  it  It  lay  on  the  ronu  Co  Bphcfoa,  can 
have  Dad  nothing  to  do  with  Oalatta  In  the  narrower  ethnical 
senae,  which  was  far  away  to  tho  N.and  N.K.;  and  this  Is  only 
Diiu  ol  many  argumenls  which  combine  to  make  Kanuay's  view 
that  tlte  '  GaJatlan '  Churches  arv  those  of  AuUoch  P.,  Iconliim, 
Lystra.  and  Ucrbe.  all  hut  dcmonstraMy  true. )  Kntrance,  how- 
ever, into  theprorinoe  of  Asia  wastiarred  by  divine  Intervention ; 
aud  8L  Paul  air«cl«d  his  eye*  to  ttm  next  b'Kat  group  ol  citiei, 
and  tunisdnorthwardsforBlchynU,  only  to  Ond  iheanme  check 
-when  he  rakchod  the  Bithynian  bordur.  Tiiia  Uiue  the  western 
<lir«H.>tJoa  was  left  open,  and  Uie  party  aklrti-d  Uysia  until  they 
tmicttcd  the  iMiut  at  a  pulnt  north  of  'Asia,*  oauely  Troas. 
But  as  it  is  ItitpliiHl  thinti|{lii>itt  Lhfae  verses  that  no  ■ettlemeot 
was  loado  tor  preaching,  not  more  Chan  a  month  need  t^e 
allowed  between  the  departure  from  Antioch  P.  and  the  arrival 
In  Eurupe.  The  proclamat^a  of  tha  gospel  at  Ptiillvpl,  Tliessa' 
lonina,  uenxa,  and  Athena  must  have  oociipted  all  the  aummer 
of  A.i>.  M :  tha  stay  al  tha  two  tonDer  Lowns,  at  least,  was  long 
enough  lo  fouoil  flouriahias  Churches,  aod  the '  throe  flahhaHu* 
at  the  ayoagtvue  ol  Theaauoidca  (174  nrpmenl.  no  doubl,  not 
tho  whole  01  St.  Paiifa  reaidance,  out  only  the  tinw  antsrior  to 
tha  aepaiatlon  of  Christiana  and  Jews,  ct.  IS"- ''  IB*-  ■.  Barasay, 
imloea,  allots  eleven  months  to  thess  four  places  ^(7A.  in  RotA, 
Kmp.  p.  Sb) ;  but  In  thn  absence  of  any  hint  at  n<rcjully  lengUiy 
iHiJnunw— contrast  13^  14*  cto.— «ix  weeks  at  Philimii.  two  or 
thrve  months  al  Thesaalonlca,  and  a  few  wmIu  ww-n  nt  Bcra» 
and  Athens  must  be  ooitvidcrd  siiHlcivnl.  The  eoa  routa  from 
Bensa  to  Athena  la  likely  to  have  been  takan  belora  the 
aiiluinnal  equinoi,  and  tho  apostle  was  doubtless  eager  la  get 
on  to  hia  future  tiMulqaartera,  eo  that  the  arrival  at  Corinth 
inay  be  i^iKceil  in  October  A.f.  bO.  Thtlotol  atay  thereof  ofght^-n 
mont^ia  (tnr  the  li^i^f  I'amraf  of  IS"  are  probably  to  be  Indudni 
in  lhei>Mii/t*.  >>«.><^>4(:f  <jf  l!i'i>wOI  lost  till  .\pril  a.n.  &K,  thus 
covering  two  wint«rv  and  a  fummor,  St.  Paul,  oa  might  bo 
expected),  arrlvee  al  the  end  ol  one  Lratellui^  neaaon  and  leaves 
at  tlie  beginning  of  another.  The  departure,  if  made,  aa  in 
other  cases.  Immediately  aftw  the  paschal  aea^on  (i^V^n  April 
2-d,  Ad.  bii  would  be  limed  to  bring  St.  Paul  (e<d  Enhrsua  and 
Cieaarea,  l^V)  to  Jerus.,  aa  on  the  3rd  U.J..  fur  ih<-  Feast  nt 
Penteooet.  There  the  atay  waa  only  for  Uie  pLirix^^  nf '  sklut- 
Ing  theCburch,'  aod  the  apostle  wenton  atonce  to  his  r>Ul  home 
at  Antioch  S.,  arriving,  any,  in  June  a.D.  bi,  alter  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  nine  nioothe. 

thtration  nf  tht  Thinl  lUutumary  Jfntm^tf.— Hat  Antioch 
waa  no  longer  an  elleQtIve  centre  for  St.  Paul'a  work ;  it  was 
out  ot  rcBiJFi  of  his  now  (.'hurcbis  in  Macedonia  and  AohaU, 
while  hi*  'Galatian'  Churchea  would  b«  supervised  quite  as 
easily  from  Epbcsus,  whither  be  was  pledged  to  return  it  h« 
cxiula  (IS^l.  It  advantage  waa  to  be  taken  of  the  travelling 
season  (or  Ino  highlands  ot  Asia  tllnor.  no  long  dvlay  wna  pos- 
slbls ;  the  hrewells  at  Antioch  H.  were  therefore  probably  brief 
118'^  sw^rstf  y/'x*  villi  ifnAh' ;  oaDtrast  the  continuous  work 
impli«d  In  11«1S3  14»  l&w),  and  a  start  mads  on  the  3rd  M.J. 
about  Au^urt  a.D.  ii. 

Thi*  tJTTif!  the  pamoso  acrruw  Axis  Minor  arvms  tn  liare  been 
less  prDlractcl.  NctliiDg  Iflsaid  of  a  aUi^-  inUilicia  (ixmir.  Ifi^l); 
it  is  only  in  thi>  OnlAtlnn  Chun-hes  of  the  let  U.J.  thai  SL  I'aul, 
aa  he  morcd  in  nrdcr  from  one  to  aoothnr,  aet  hinuclf  to  '  e9l»l>. 
n<ih'  all  the  dlKcipIea  (Id/x^^*****  a^*f<*  ■  •  •  '▼«»>?•>'•  It^i- 
This  visttalloo,  aod  lbs  not  vary  longordLmailtj"iiriiryb<;twcen 
Antioch  P.,  tha  westcmiUDst  of  these  dtir«,  ami  Kphraua.  need 
not  hava  cit«ided  over  much  more  than  tltc  retiiaininic  mwnllis 
of  A.n.  62.  P«>rban  ahout  the  tnm  of  thn  yrar.  while  travelling 
In  tho  lea  rnitBod  districts  was  still  feasible.  St.  Paul  rc«<^lM.-<l 
Rhesus,  and  entered  on  a  lr>ng  roaidrnre  thrrn,  oertalnlv  of 
two  years,  ahnost  ocrtolnly  ot  two  years  and  three  mOnlns— 
that  is.  It  lOtO  rtivTt  ii  >>>•!»  iv;  It^  iCa  ri^frni  nnly  tn  the  dha- 
puling  In  the  acliool  of  ^mumua,  and  cxcludm  the  tlirrc  months 
of  the  sytMgogtM  preacutig,  lf>.  It  ia  tnie  that  in  the  caae  ol 
the  stayat  CmlDth(ns  JUA  above)  tho  later  Ari<l  fuller  oalot' 
latlon  IS  Indoflive  u>d  not  exc)ttelv»  of  the  cartior  and  briefer: 
for  Etdiaaai^  an  the  cnntrary,  tho  supplementary  evidenoe  ol 
Ao  w^  T/tHUB*  .  .  .  tit  iTOirir^itt  appptni  to  deckle  thsquei^ 
tlon  la  favour  of  a  total  length  of  considerably  over  two  yi«»t 
ot  PMldence.  The  period  thus  reckoned  |:tmiin.it/->  nt  earllMt 
In  lurch  or  April  a,r.  55.  [A  departure  not  brf^rc  spring  is 
OOnCnced  by  the  evidence  of  the  two  Corinthian  Kpiailes. 
1  Co,  wriltcQ  about,  the  paschal  scasoa  (Karch  SO-April  6  in 
a.D.  &&X  aonouriL'ts  a  nlan  tnr  leaving  Ephesus  after  Pcntcanst, 
for  travailing  throiucn  Uoccdoaia,  aod  pertiap*  wintering  in 
lX)riDth  (IQotfi  le*^.— a  plan  whieh  would  provide  for  a  much 
longer,  though  laaaimmadiatc.  visit  to  Ccrintti  than  the  <ini;iiial 
Intvntioa  ot  gving  there  on  the  way  to  Hac^onhi  (cf.  f.  Co  l>* 
and  1  Co  IfP  •£  9ixi  ykt  itilt  «^i  <■  w^Hm  iWi).  The  Epbedan 
riot  inay  have  even  precipitated  the  dcpartnre  before  P«nt«caai 
(Ac  SO^M  At  some  time,  then.  In  the  spring  of  s.d.  U,  SL  Paul 
launctin)  himself  on  a  new  crde  of  A'anderings,  Lnt«nded  tn 
inrludi!  Jlocedonia,  Achola,  Jems.. and  lUnn«0^)^  (-Co  im- 
pliea  thut  he  tiail  planned  to  preacii  at  Troos,  and  tu.i'ed  thrta 
long  etioufrh  to  find  an  opening,  but  ultimately  hurrieil  on  into 
ataocdouia,  tho  sooner  to  inwt  Titos  and  the  news  from  Corinth 
(£■>-  >*).]  Tlirough  Macedonia  he  travelled  slowly,  viaiting  aa  he 
wvnt  UiaUhorchea  of  tho  Sixl  >Duruev.  and  poeaihly  founding 
othera  (SOI  jjixUt  r*  ^>«  uuJva  «*<  «4^*a«Aitfar  «£«^  xiy» 
mxi),  until  lie  reached  Greece  proper,  or  'Ucllo*.'    Thera,  or 
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In  (Mh«r  uwdi  In  Corinth,  ho  lUycd  thm  montiw— obvicmolT 
th*wiiit«riii(inUijiof  *.!>.  .'■:>  UV,(ini>cUi#r«tam  toiin]e}''brDiii;tlt 
him  to  Pliitif<tti  Juit  In  lltiir  tor  Ihv  pusover  (Muvh  IH-E.']  a  n 
Ml  20*.  Thia  lonBcr  roitto  thmugh  Uiux<]onw  vtm  b  nvl'Icn 
■ubnitut«,  u  Uie  biac  ol  itartiiitf ,  for  tli«  direot  voy ^o  ^  I''>1- 
ffljSX  vkI  tho  puty  had  to  hunrln  ocnvMiuenee  It  tbe  diA&nga 
mm  PhiUppi  to  Jcrui.  wu  to  he  coverad  In  tli«  «ts  WMks 
between  th»  vnd  of  the  piuclul  Mftson  vtd  Penleoott  (20**).  A 
mek  <tii  lUya)  wu  Bpont  At  iKtM,  and  Miolhmat  Tjre,  per* 
lupa  wbUo  n-aiUoff  for  weathtr  or  Ahips:  but  Itae  ioanxy  be- 
toMQ  UiCM  two  ptanxa  wna  tnado  vrith  only  neowMitr  hftlt«,  «Dd 
nipaan  to  hava  oocnpied  not  iiMre  th&n  « fMtntahC.  Tbt  <ky* 
Imt  mnaiiwd  u>  ipant  wnra  •pent  at  Oann*  (Sl^"),  and  Janu. 
WWprolmhly  rcAi^tird  jiiwt  In  tlniefortfac  ttmA 

St.  I'aurt  Caf4ivitic4.—Ai  Jerua.  Hk  Paul  truMTMtcd  (May 
A.D.  ftej,  •n<l  (^iivcvwl  thenw  to  CoMtna,  whom  hia  )iuprL»oti- 
nent,  inougti  not  of  %  riKorouf  charaoter,  had  lut«d  a  full  two 
7«ftr»(J..T..(  ^x-ftiOur^,  24«)  when  Poroiua  Pvrtoa  fDooMdn) 
FvUi  in  tho  midcllc  of  a.0.  &8.  Feattaa,  itnllk«  hli  prtdeocMor, 
KRvaalairly  uroinpt  hearing  to  theouo  (S&'l-l^-iB),  and  Ut«  in 
\h*  sumttwr  8u  I>aul,  hatiag  appealed  to  Coaar,  waa  aent,  arltfa 
other  prlaonera,  to  ohMye  of  a  oenturion  to  ftome.  But  the 
voyage  ww  tnucb  delayed  by  oontraiy  windt,  and  they  were 
atill  off  Oet«  at  a  time  «hca  the  mat  fa*t  (Tiari  lO-n'rco 
Bent.  15  in  k.a.  fiS)  had  ainadjr  cone  oy— haw  toog  gonQ  hv  St, 
Lokedoea  not «»(??"):  Even  Uthe  wrcclc  took  pfatce  u  late  m 
ifaa  bigionlng  of  Sovcniber,  aad  the  three  mootha  at  Malta 
nVOkiv  reckoned  to  thv  full.  tbevayef^waaoonLinaed  tarly  in 
rUiroary,  befon  navlgsticn  would  naiunJIy  bavc  begim  ;  liut 
no  doubt  ao  ondal  on  sovemment  boilneiB  would  oe  cnor« 
likely  than  ordlaary  (oik  to  riak  aalllndr  at  an  unpropillou« 
waaoB.  Anyhow,  •oniewhere  In  ib«  early  montha  of  a.i>.  W  8t. 
Paul  may  be  believed  lo  bar*  arrived  In  Rorae,  and  after  *  two 
wholo  yuan'  {l,iria,  JA...  tififi,  i.e.  in  the  i^ng  of  a.B,  01, 
tlie  book  or  the  Acta  doeea,  aad  Uavea  him  etill  a  prieoner ; 
though  Che  rti'-nilon  of  the  partiouUr  |i«riod  nig^su  that  a 
dlfler«nt  coitditlon  of  Ihinse  a«pa;rven«ll  at  tho  end  of  i:^  in 
which  oaae  Lhe  r<;lraa<r,  and  vlait  to  Spain,  wonld  follow  at  this 
pobil.    [See  for  the  rest  of  St.  Paul*a  rito,  avpro.  pp.  420^  i£l*.  ] 

Tltns  Hie  Rcennil  portion  of  the  Acta,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  l.st  M..I.  (13^-28"'),  covers  a  iwriml 
of  fourteen  years,  certainly  not  Uhk,  and  ajipiir- 
ently  not  more ;  and  if  the  »t-ftrttii<:-point  waa 
rijihtly  jilaccil  in  A.n.  47,  tliu  fourtetin  yeara  will 
oomc  Co  an  cntl  in  A.l>.  01. 

iB)  The  Kiiifttlesof  St.  Paul. 

Of  thew)  the  Tantoral  Epiatles  fall  outside  the 
Actfl.  and  have  Wen  dealt  with  alreurly  (p.  4'21*). 
The  two  to  the  Thc»s.  were  written  in  tfio  company 
of  Siiaj*  and  Tiniolhy,  the  first  not  long  after 
iMviug  Athena,  1  Tti  1'  3'-  ''••,  2  Th  I' ;  that  in  to 
Bay,  during  the  long  atay  at  Corinth  on  the  'i^^cl 
M.J.J  A.n.  51  (,'iO-,^l^).  ThetTPototheCor.  fall,  the 
ODQ  JUBt  befuru,  the  other  Koon  after,  the  dcpar- 
tare  from  Enhesus  for  Macedonia,  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  3ni  ft!. J.,  a.d.  55  (nee  above,  p.  A'21%  The 
Epiatlu  to  the  Rom.  UelrHiga  to  tha  wittLcr  reHidnnou 
at  Corinth.  A.D.  fl-VM  (Ko  Ifl^  ]03-»=Ac  Iff-'). 
The  Epistles  t-o  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Cotoswc,  and  to 
Philemon  Indong  in  all  probahilily  to  the  Hoinan 
imprisonment,  A.D.  S9-oI.  But 'the  one  Epistle 
which  cont-ains  something  of  a  chronology  of  St. 
PttuFs  life  (GbI  l"-2M,  the  one  Epibtlo  whicli 
would  bring  together  &  |H)int  ia  tho  second  half 
of  the  Acta  with  a  point  m  the  lirat,  is  also,  from 
the  abecnce  of  alluHiuati  to  con  torn  [lorary  history, 
nufortun&tely  the  most  dilBcult  to  dato  of  ail  the 
EpinLlea. 

DaUof  Ihi  Gnintian  Epuitte.—ii.)  R«senibI&nco 
of  style  and  subject-mntter  has  generally  led  critica 
to  aasign  Gal  to  tho  second  group  of  Kplstlcj*.  uitli 
I,  2  Co  and  Ro,  or  even  to  a  iMUticular  place  in 
tbat  j^rout),  between  2  Co  and  Ho  (ho  Lightfool, 
Gntniimur,  pp.  44-56),  i.e.  on  tho  chrouolugy  abovo 
adopted,  in  tnelntl^Tpartof  A.D.  55.  Rut  pcrhaiw 
too  much  stre^R  ha^  licen  laid  onaaoh  reaomblanccii 
taken  alone.— on  thougli  St.  Pnul'a  history  waa  so 
strictly  uniform  that  a  given  topic  can  only  have 
been  handled  at  a  given  moment,— and  too  little  on 
the  influence  of  external  circaniRtaneei*  to  revive 
old  ideaa  or  call  out  now  ones.  Thua  the  Fhilippian 
and  Enheslan  lettern  lielon*;  to  the  annie  i>«nod  ; 
bnt  tne  dillbrence  of  cunilitiona  Itetween  tlie 
'  Aalatic'  province  and  a  Romaiiize<l  community  in 
Macedonia  has  produced  a  marked  dif}'erenc«  of 
topics    and    iUuatratcd    a    marked    progress   of 


thought.  Conversely,  Gal  and  Ro  may  grapple 
with  the  same  problems  on  tho  Kaine  lines  (and  yet 
what  an  alteration  of  tone  Iwtween  Uie  two  .')  with- 
out being  at  nil  nenrU'  .nynchronons  with  one 
another.  The  Galal  ian  E(>i»tlo  muj*t  be  earlier  than 
the  Konian,  earlier,  that  is,  than  A.D.  uU ;  nothing 
more  can  be  aaserteil  positively,  bo  far.  liL)  At 
tlie  other  end,  the  ta-vunus  a  quo  for  the  E|)istl«  is 
the  1st  M.J. :  thiu*,  even  if  addrcHHOil.  lu  im  prob- 
able, to  the  Churches  thnn  fuunded,  it  f;Lll8  after 
A.D.  48.  Further,  the  plira.»w  in  4'*  'because  of 
weakness  of  thy  flesh  I  preached  the  goepel  to  you 
t6  vpirtpof,'  iinnliea  cither  some  tonsiueiablo  lapse 
of  years,  '  in  the  old  time,'  or  a  second  %'lsit  '  on 
the  former  of  my  two  visits.'  With  the  firrt 
altematirc  a  date  as  lato  aa  A.D.  ~>3-55  in  posaihlo  ; 
witli  the  other,  the  Epistle  umat  fait  between  the 
second  and  third  visit*,  i.e.  between  tho  apring  of 
A.D.  50  and  the  autumn  of  A.o.  52  {,supra,  p,  422). 

[RamKy  {St.  Paul,  ^  180)  datca  tho  letter  from  Antloch  S. 
louiiediately  hefore  the  third  vlait,  and  finds  a  rcaaoa  tor  thia 
l>r«cialnn  in  Uie  aaarrtion  that  80  crlUcal  a  attuation  lonat  have 
KtAXftl  111  nrcoxKity  fnr  a  prntnpt  personal  Infpectlon;  but  lb 
ituglil  tie  iir^'^l  u-iUi  at  iL-nat  equal  reoaon,  froa  Ual  1'  tOm 
r.viw  >uraf.<)i«^i,  thai  the  int«ml  after  St.  Paal'i  lait  visit— 
Khlchevtr  that  waa— had  aob  been  a  loeit  one.] 

ViMita  to  Jenutatem  in  the  Gattitian  Kpislle. — 
For  the  date,  tlien,  tho  >■•-'*''*  a.d.  5(>-55  remain 
open ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  had 
paid  according  to  the  Aula  either  three  visits  to 
Jems., — Ac  ^-*'  after  tho  flight  from  Damaaous, 
Ac  ll"  12*  The  contribution  for  the  famine,  e.  A.D. 
40,  Ac  15*"**  the  ajKiBtoHc  Council,  A.u.  49,— or 
four,  adding  to  tho  tliree  former  Ac  18",  the  tlying 
viiiit  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  M.J.,  A.D.  G2.  In  the 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  two  visits  only  are 
named,  the  lirst  a  fortnighl'tt  visit  to  Cephas  (Gal 
1"*),  the  aecond  an  ollicial  visit  of  the  n-presenta* 
tivea  of  Gentile  io  tho  rcprew-ntntives  of  Jewish 
Christianity  (Gal  2'-"*).  Thua,  even  if  St.  Luke's 
enumeration  is  oxhauativc,  St.  Vaul  omits  eilhor 
one  or  two  viaita  altogether.  Hut  If  this  seema 
a  dirticulty,  tho  solution  is  simple ;  .St.  Paul  is 
enumerating,  not  his  visits  lo  Jems,  per  ir,  but  bis 
visits  fur  inturcounw  with  the  elder  apostles,  wftbt 
ToiW  vpA  ^(loj)  dToorAovt  (Gal  I"),  and  would  nece«* 
■airily  omit  any  viait  wliea  they  were  abiunt. 
What,  then,  of  the  occasion  when  the  famino  con- 
trihutioti  was  brought  to  J erusaluui  T  If  St.  Luke 
mentions  only  elders  or  presbyters  as  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  (Ac  ll*'),  tho  natural,  tlxmgh  of 
cuurite  not  the  only  possible,  exptaiialiun  is  that  the 
elders — that  is,  the  Imutl  ministry*  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  at  th«ir  licml  — were  by  that 
time  the  supreme  authority.  Cert.ain  it.  is  that, 
whether  gTa4lunlly  or  at  some  dctinite  moment, 
the  Twelve  did  separate  themselves  from  the 
Charoh  at  Jeru»..  and  became  more  coiupletcly  thu 
tuisaionaries  which  after  all  their  coniuusBion  from 
Christ  and  their  very  titlo  of  'aposilu»i'  muant 
them  to  be.  After  the  persecution  of  Herod  they 
are  never  mentioned  at  Jerns.  save  during  thu 
Council  of  ch.  lu.  Doubtless,  they  retunied  front 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  otfered,  to  keep  the 
feaata  like  other  Jews ;  but  neither  at  Su  Paul'a 
fourth  nor  at  his  lifth  vitut  ia  there  the  least  bint 
of  their  presence.  [If  the  ancient  tradition  that 
the  aposlTcs,  according  todivinu  command,  remained 
at  Jerus.  for  twelve  years  after  the  Asceiisioa 
{Pradieatio  Petri,  np.  (.'lem.  Al.  Ulrvm.  vi.  5; 
Apollonlus  np.  Eus.  HE  v.  18:  Hamack,  o.c.  p. 
243  ;  von  tlorwtchilt):,  Texte  «.  L'nters.  xi.  I,  pp.  52, 
1481  »ub«tantially  represents  historic  fact,  as  mnv 
well  l»e  the  cose,  then  A.l>.  41  or  thereabouts  will 
mark  their  de[>artnre.]  Here  ia  ample  reason  for 
St.  Paul'H  siU'iice  about  the  visit  of  Ac  11.  12  and 
(if  the  Ei'iHlle  was  written  after  the  summer  of 
A.D.  52)  LUatof  Ao  IS.    Thus  the  iirst  visit  of  Gal 
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currespouds  with  the  first  of  Ac  ;  the  Mwond  of  Ac 
is  omttt«d  ;  and  the  second  of  Gal  onswerH  lo  the 
thiid  of  Ac  (A.D.  49). 

{This  eoonrxloa  or  (Ikl  2>  ><>  with  Ac  15  Is  genmmltj'  accepted, 
ftiid  k  mnxtK  anp>">i'"t-  '"^  '<  i*  tl>«  commuo  utinofphcK  Of  orbu 
nlii<:li  porvodoa  both  riiumaivM,  told  though  utej  *n  from 
(]UI«r*Dt  poiiiU  of  ficn.  Kaautty,  ttDWBW  (St.  Paui,  pp.  l&S- 
160),  rtniDgtJ  tsKintAlna  tiut  the  Moood  vlidt  of  0»l  aa  onlr  b« 
the  Hcoad  or  Acu.  some  of  bit  poioti  h«vn  been  uuwend  Sera 
bjr  lutldpkUoa  ;  wnne  lltustnte  tfa«  micrakiffi*  which  llftrnkck, 
DM  wboll;  wItbouL  caiue,  atLribulu  to  him,  t.^..  that  thu  aaina 
rtsit  cuuot  ba  ixU  in  fit.  PiluI  to  h&ve  Wen  •■*«  (t><utA.B^(-», 
O&l  ^,  in  8l  Luke  to  hsxQ  been  by  eonralanoa  Inn  ttie  Ohiuch 
of  Antioch,  u  Uiou^h  thf  Spirit  ara  the  Cbur^  never  spoke  la 
huiiumy.  Vcrj  aLLrarcUve.  liuwetw,  b  the  IdenUflCKtion  of  flb. 
l^ul's  'vtRiMM-lH  frtiiu  June*'  (Oai  £»  nf  UAii  vn«f  «*• 
'la«^!i«v)  n-lth  If t^  Luke's  'cinia«nee  Imu  JudiH'  (Ac  W  mli 

Mmrt^tml  iri    r^i    'ImJm.m),   toT  tlUs  WOUld  BUke  fit.    P<)t«r'a 

dettition  of  tlic  Ucatile  ChrietuM  M  Aatioeh  to  pnoode  kcd  oot 
to  follow  hill  rJuuiipir>niihtpoltbelr()«MefttJentt.,Knd  would  be 
ft  rnU  poiui  ot  SLijNiriority  over  ttM  nmaiaii  view  thai  St.  Poier 
and  St.  James  gave  a  fonnal  pledgo  o(  beottMrhood,  naA  then 
violated  It.  But  Uus  ktentiOcatiaD  of  the  two  Jodahtfn  dMom 
fron  Jeni&  to  AnUouh  nuf  he  aoovntM]  ekle  by  aide  iritb  the 
otiilnao-  ricw  that  Oal  S'KsAclA,  if  Cat,  Zi^i*  be  alSoieed  in 
ordfr  of  tim^  («  p/wwde  Gal  £*■"*.  Th*r«  1*  nothing  like  tlic 
|ri<ra  of  Owl  lU  u  £1  to  vunest  that  ilic  chronulq^icsl  tenca 
li  conttnoed.  On  the  ooatift^,  St  Paul's  arguneat  tOMj  por- 
hapi  be  bt«t  pwmnbrMed  u  lolnwa :  'I  have  not  noelvwi  my 
gomi  from  tno  elder  apoetka.  I  went  up  to  their  beadqnartera 
at  Jbto.,  nob  oo  my  oonranian,  but  Bret  at  an  Inlcr^-al  ot  S 
yean,  and  than  at  one  of  14 ;  tlie  flret  a  |trivat«  visit,  the  aeoond 
•B  tmtel  ooe,  whn  I  treated  wiUi  Ui«ni,  and  was  reooctUnd 
by  tbwn,  on  eooal  tenna.  8o  far  frvni  alinply  aubmltUAK  to 
tMoit  1  aooB  puDllcly  rebuked  their  chief  on  iha  oocaalon  VKien 
he  waa  oo  my  ground  at  Antioch,  and  hocdctd  out  of  his  otra 
Kteral  prlod|dea  under  pteaaure  fraro  repreaantaUvae  ol  Jamea.' 
If  this  laterpretatloa  be  oorroot.  BanMay  haa  blled  indeed 
to  prove  hla  main  point,  but  haa  raown  Uw  way  to  u  anbaldlary 
raarraiBgeDkent  of  maoh  Iniportanoe.  T)i«  dlnpute  at  Antiocfi 
m^  tluin  be  placed  In  the  winter  (a.d.  46--id)  before  tlieOuundl. 
at  whkA  Si.  Pet«r  'employs  to  others  Uiu  argument  that  bad 
anrlnced  hlmiiell.'J 

Date  nf  St.  PauPa  Convei'n'on. — The  seoond  \'i8it 

of  Galatmns  beln;,'  tlnia  identified  with  the  Council, 
the  dote  has  already  been,  fixed  as  in  ull  iirohability 
A. P.  40  (jil»ove,  p-  42!>)  i  and  this  vi»it  itself  was 
'ntan  in(ei"vnl  of  14  yeara'  (3ii  hua.Ttaffipu)'  irwv. 
Gal  2'),  Mliile  tbo  first  vimt  was  ' 3  years  after '  the 
convetaion  {fitrk  rpta  trij,  Gal  I'*),  "lint  are  the  14 
yet.r»  of  the  second  visit  a!w>  to  lie  reckoned  from 
the  conversion  (11  yeara,  therefore,  from  tlje  first 
Tisit),  with  Ramsay,  St.  Pntd,  p.  382,  or  from  the 
firjit  \iflit  (IT  from  the  convercifm),  with  Liglitfoot, 
ad  loci  Tlie  Greek  suiU  either  alternM-livu;  Uiy 
argument  favours  the  former,  for  St,  l*aul  wuuld 
natttrally  state  the  intervals  at  the  liigheat  jKiM-sible 
fiffnre.  Tlic  liret  of  the  synclironisnifl  established 
above  (p.  410*]  ^ives  weight  to  the  a&nie  Hide  ;  wlicn 
St.  Paul  eamo  to  Jems,  on  hia  6rdt  visit,  ho  Lad 
just  fled  from  the  ethnurch  of  Art'tu-s  at  Daniasmis 
{2  fo  IF-'-Ac  IF-  *},  and  Aix^Iil'*  j^robubly  diil  not 
become  nia8t<.T  of  iJmimMCUtt  till  a.d.  37.  lint  the 
addition  of  the  3  to  the  U  years  would  throw 
bnek  the  Hmt  visit  to  A.D.  35-3*H,  ^troliahly  lieyond 
the  timeof  Aretan,and  thoeonverxion  to  A.D.  92-33, 
whereas  the  inclusion  of  the  3  in  the  14  wnuld  pat 
tJie  convt-rsion  in  A.o.  35-36,  and  the  first  visit 
under  AmlaM  in  A.D.  3S. 

|C')  The  first  half  of  the  Acts  :  ch».  1-12. 

Thus,  from  l\w  daton  estahllKlicd  in  the  aeeond 
half  of  the  Aclx,  it  ia  possilile,  hy  nicanK  of  the 
Kpifltlc-i,  to  arpic  back  to  the  fir^t  half  of  the 
Acta  and  to  rench  two  rough  dates  for  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  {Ac  «»^),  A.D.  35-36,  and  for 
his  first  visit  to  Jcrus.  (Ac  V),  A.D.  SS.  It  re- 
mains  only  to  adju.4t,  by  the  help  of  these  points, 
the  division  into  perioilw  {nva  p.  421"),  which  i^  the 
•ingle  hint  at  a  chruniih>g3-  supplied  hv  St.  Luke 
in  the  iwrlier  part  of  hia  work.  8t.  Paura  eon- 
vvrwoii  apparently  fullo%vc<i  not  very  long  after 
St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  the 
first  event  recorded  in  the  Siid  (section  of  the 
Ai-tji  (fli  H'  tl^-').  The  first  period  of  relatively 
niitli!4tur1>ed  pro|;re»d  wilt  then  end  about  A.O.  35, 
h&ving  covered  six  j'ears  from  A.D.  29.    The  second 


period,  nmrking  a  commencement,  hut  nnly  a  eam< 
niunvement,  of  conflict,  bt-gina  in  a.d.  3.^,  and  the 
la.<«t  event  mentioned  la  it  is  Ht.  Paul's  lirst  visit 
to  Jerutk,  A.D.  38;  hut  the  peaceful  development 
implied  in  the  summary  of  tliia  period  (iP)  juati- 
fies,  perhapn,  the  extension  of  the  period  as  far 
aa  A.u.  39-40.  The  third  period  ends  with  the 
record  of  advance  in  12=*,  after  the  death  of  Herod 
in  A.D.  41,  and  Wforc  St.  Paul's  .^uicuud  visit  (at 
any  rate  Iwfore  itti  eonduHiuii)  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  in  A.  D.  48,  and  lusts  altojjvt  her  from 
A.D.  39— to  to,  say,  A.D.  45.  That  the  chrnnology 
here  adopted  re<tu]ta  in  a  more  or  Ioks  evon  division 
of  perions — i.  from  a.d.  2!*;  li.  from  A.D.  35; 
iii  from  A.D.  3»-40;  iv.  from  A.n.  45-46;  v.  from 
A.D.  fiO;  vi.  from  A.D.  C'l  (to  A.u.  ftlj— liuch  as  St. 
Luke  seems  to  Ite  contemplating,  nitit^t  he  con- 
siden-d  a  Klight  otep  luwardii  it«  v(irilii..ati<)ii.  Un 
the  other  tiand,  Uacnock's  chronulo;:y,  which  puts 
St.  Paul's  conversion  in  the  satue  year  aa  the 
Crucifixion^  or,  at  latest,  in  the  following,  allotting 
even  in  the  latter  case  no  more  thou  about  18 
months  to  Ao  P-U'^  neglects  these  period  divisions 
altogether. 

Cotichition. — This  article  may  be  concluded  by 
a  c-oiitpari^un  uf  the  dates  hero  adopted  (col.  ii.) 
with  hchfi[n«.>H  pruferred  hy  three  repreaenlative 
writers — Uarnaek  (ool.  i. ),  who  throws  everything 
early;  l.ightfoot  {ffil.  iv.),  who  throws  all  the 
latter  part  lat« ;  and  RaniMiy  (col.  iii.),  who  in- 
vestii.'ntes  indejM-ndently,  but  ia  nearer  to  Light- 
foot  than  to  Uaniack. 
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If  these  several  schemes  are  brauj;ht  to  the  test 
*if  nfjiecnjeiit  with  the  ten  re^^ult.**  estaUlishe-J  on 
a  Italnnue  of  pmWbilitii^i  in  the  llrHt  half  of  thia 
article,  it  follows  with  regard  to  each  in  turn — 

1.  That  certainly  Hamack  (A.D.  33),  and  prob> 
nblv  Itamnay  (A.D.  35-30),  put  St.  Paul'ji  first  visit 
to  Jerus.,  and  therefore  his  flight  from  Damascus, 
earlier  than  it  seems  that  Arctaa  can  have  ob- 
tatnecl  possession  of  the  latter  eity. 

2.  That  for  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  i., 
A.n,  44  is  accepted  in  all  scrhemes. 

3.  Tiiat  Hamack,  at  least,  mita  the  rLdum  from 
the  second  or  famine  rUit  to  .lenis.  [A.D.  447]  coD* 
sidcrably  before  the  famine  can  have  liegun. 

4.  That  no  scheme  puts  the  1st  M.iT  and  visit 
to  ryprujt  (A.D.  45,  47,  4H)  in  either  of  the  two 
}-ear><  M-liich  are  iuipuMsiblc  for  Sergius  I'aulua' 
yuveriiorship. 

6.  That  all  schemes  bring  St.  Paul  to  Corinth 
(autnran  of  a.d.  4S,  of  M,  of  51,  uf  52)  under 
ClandiuB  j  hut  that  if  Orosius'  date  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Home  (A.D.  40-50)  is  correct, 
then,  since  Aquila's  arrival  immediately  preceded 
St.  Paula  (Ac  18'  vpoatpircni  A7j\i'Cii7-a),*Uamack'« 
dale  U  certainly  too  early ;  Lightfoot's  certainly, 
and  Hauisay's  (jossilily,  too  late. 

*i.  That  all  wrh^mus  nmki!  St.  Panl  appear  liefore 
Gallio  at  Corintli  (A.D.  49-511,  51-52,  52^'i3,  53-54) 
in  a  possible  yesr  fur  the  latter's  pi-uconsulshiii; 
hut  titat  the  earliest  of  these  years,  Uarniicks, 
ia  not  a  likely  one. 

7.  That,  in  the  same  way,  Ilamack's  scheme 
makes  St.  Paul  a|(]»ear  before  Felix  and  his  wife 
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Prusilla  at  Cwsarea  (A.l>.  54),  in  tho  earliest  poa- 
siLle  vear  nf  th(*  innrria^u. 

8.  That  Harnack  pnls  the  recall  of  Felix  and 
arrival  of  Festus  too  early  (A.U.  56J  to  unit  tliw 
evidence  of  Juncpliua,  jUBt  fts  Liglitfoot  pnts  it  too 
Jatu  [A.D.  60)  to  stuit  tUe  evidence  of  Tacitus,  and 
tlint  a  tinte  equally  distant  from  tlieso  two  (A.I>. 
£8)  iRjiarhnjM  itvut  »f  all. 

9.  Thfit  Harniu-k's  year  for  St.  Paul'*  arrest 
(A.l>.  54 J,  and  still  more  Lijrlitfoot'a  (A.D.  6H),  are 
JeM  eoHy  to  reconcile  with  tlie  L*hronnlu{,'y  of  the 
pauover  at  J'hUi|i|)i  than  A.D.  5«  or  67. 

10.  That  Lif^hlfoot's  year,  aitd,  to  a  less  extent, 
IlaniRAy'fl  ywir.  for  I  tin  release  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
lintt  Ituinaii  fii[>tivity,  are  dilhcult  to  reconcile  witU 
hift  martyrdom  in  A.D.  (H-tiu. 

The  evidunce  from  these  e^'nchrunisms,  taken 
individually,  does  not  pretend  to  amount  to 
denionstrative  uroof ;  but  tho  whole  of  Haniack's 
Bcliciue,  and  all  tho  latter  part  of  Lightfoot's, 
appL-iLT  to  contradict  tliera  at  too  many  itoint^i 
lo  l>e  ctitertHined.  Of  tho  other  two,  Itainsay'a 
IK  jwrhapa  nowhere  Kuperior,  and  at  several  |Ktints 
interior,  to  that  of  the  present  article,  which  is 
recomniendeij  as  a  conuistent  and  fairly  satia- 
factory  harnionization  of  a  ^owl  many  resiillj* 
which,  like  tho  sticks  in  the  faggot»  are  sejiaratety 
weak,  but  togethor  ntrong. 

ijTaitATCia.  —  The  rocoi^ed  vitw  dipvodi  on  WlMe>r"» 
ChronoL  4.  apoal.  Xtitaitfrw,  l^fk  11i«  Ei^liih  nwler  uwy 
Ond  it  eApounded  ia  VernMc*'  Ir.  of  1Vl«»cl«r.  in  Lnvtlvfit  FoMi 
Sa<:ri,  IMk'-,  or  in  t<t«tii(oot'i  BMieai  Kuagg.  op.  S1S-X33. 
uu«UiatDO'*'Jy  jinnUtl  from  nouai  of  &  course  Of  lpctar«  de- 
livrred  ii:  Lii,t3,  ImC  nK-iDlnir,  in  cwwnliiklH,  to  nrpnnvnt  tda 
latwt  vitMtx  Moit  rwcnl  Ensluh  niiKrra  bod  uctMad  tbU 
RilKMiolacjr  without  question,  unUl  Koidmot,  8t,  PmU  th* 
TnvtUtr  ana  tht  Roman  CitUm,  itfli.'  (•««  tbo  for  wne 
ifOiiiU  )>ii  ChnrtJi  (n  tA*  MomaR  hinpire,  ISSIS),  KtbJ«ct«]  it 
la  |»rliiil  rv-i!xniuliiaLioii  tttvi  nttaivDWDt.  Ui«  niiUn  OAn> 
t«nUon.  the  IdcnUnoukio  of  tiie  Tlaita  at  Uol  SMO  and  Ac  ISS*, 
liu  not  met,  and  la  perbHW  not.  lihcly  to  nicot,  wltli  tnach 
ftoorpUnoe ;  but  in  «>it«  of  UiU,  uiil  in  ii^t^  ot  &n  unnecM- 
Mully  doffinatJo  tone,  nh  GontrlbuUua  Lo  Uiu  «uL>)ci:l  It  &  reai 
and  nilMtantUi  one,  and  the  i>rc«cat  ortiole  i*  very  mnvh  mora 
Indebted  lo  him  than  lo  any  uthn-  writer.  Oemuui  booka  lu>*« 
tn  the  main  oouuintxd  in  Wiwrltr'R  raaults,  e.ff.  SchOrer'a 
inraluahte  OaekuhU  da  JihlucAm  I'vlkcs  im  Zeilailrr  Jttu 
Chritli.  ed.  2.  HOO-ISOO.  S-irm  Koman  CnlJioUc  writcru,  in. 
di>cd.clun>  to  the  mtom  which  llirow*  Inck  thv  dirunolocj 
of  St.  ■■auTB  Utcr  MU  by  four  or  flv<i  year*  l<«'hind  Wlcaelcrii ; 
ai)d  tbCK  hare  l>een  now  ninforvud  bj-  Blaw.  jlcta  Apoito- 
lorum,  \8SKt,  p».  i\-%K,  wtio  doM  not  ontntnit  nlnuMiif  beyond 
a  tniKtiaat  cntldim  of  the  reccivod  view,  osd  by  Ilamaok, 
Ckrvnt>L4.alUJtrittLlAtt*raUtrbi»EvsMu»y\.  1607,  pp.  233^944, 
wbOM  odhndon  la  thoroaKh^ln;.  though  hli  tratlin«nt  ol  tbo 
•rkhnot  ii  unequal  and  unoatlslactorjr.     C.  11.  Tl'ItNEH. 

CHURCH   (/irrtifffla).— For  the   history  of  tli« 
word  itK\i)<sla.  and  iXa  relation  to  Hiich  Heb.  tuniih 
afl  S:3  ami  nnj,  rcc  art.  CoNaitF.OATiON". 
In  the  present  art.  we  tdiall  diacuaa— 
I.  nBrixmoKovCiiiTncii  w  KI. 
IL  Tub  Actcal  Cnrsai. 

(.4}  Condiiiotui  of  Usnbenlilpi. 
(fll  The  Life  of  Uie  Chiiwh. 
i.  Th«  l>ubllu  Worship. 
U.  Chnntiai)  ftiilo  trf  Conduct. 
(,a  Th*  }llntrle  Community,    lla  function*  and  CJT:ffaiit- 

laUon. 
ipt  Tip  Mhola Church. 

in.   TUI  IttEJkbCUCBUU. 

I.  DKFINITION  UF  the  ClIl'ltCH  IN  NT.  — 
*£r<cXiia'ia  ia  u^d  iu  NT  of  a  t<int,'le  community  of 
Christians,  or  nf  tlm  dum  of  the  single  communi- 
ties, tlie  whole  body  of  ChrtRtiniiA.  In  the  lant 
sense,  two  puint-s  ul  view  are  tMM?jtb1e.  ami  both 
are  found  in  NT.  Wo  may  think  of  the  Church 
aa  an  *  empiric  matter  of  fuct.'  i.e.  as  n  collection 
of  individimls,  the  uitiuti  Church,  or  wo  mav 
c«ase  to  think  of  the  Chuicli  aa  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude and  regard  It  oa  a  aiugle  individual  entity, 
the  ideai  Church.  The  second  point  of  view  la 
closely  relateil  to  the  fin>t.  If  we  ask  what  is  in 
the  uiindri  of  the  writers  in  thia  uaage,  we  lind 
that  nltimatcly  they  are  thinking;,  not  of  a  single 


entity,  bat  of  a  coilcctioa  of  individuals,  !So 
when  St.  Taui  says  tho  Churcli  is  the  '  boily '  or 
•bride'  of  Christ,  lie  ie  really  expressing  tinder 
tlio  figure  of  a  single  entity,  the  Cliurdt,  tho 
relation  in  which  Christ  stAnds  to  the  individual 
membcPi.  There  iu,  however,  a  real  diHereilce  be- 
twoen  tho  oODCOption  ul  actual  and  ideal  t.'huruli 
in  two  reapecta,  (1)  The  conct'ption  of  tho  actual 
Church  regards  it  at*  It  really  lit,  i.e.  a  iKwIy  of  Indi- 
vid uaia  of  varioua  degrees  of  im|wrfectiuii:  while  the 
iV/rfi/ Churcli  isalxtdy  nbose  members  represent  the 
idual  of  meml»prship,  i.e.  it  Ls  a  perfect  Church,  or 
at  least  one  free  from  the  negative  aai»ect  of  evil. 
{'Zi  The  actual  Church  Is  compottcd  of  tbe  miMuhcra 
M'ho  are  still  alive  and  in  the  world  at  the  Liuie  of 
speaking;  wliile  the  conception  of  the  ideal  Cliurcli 
dues  nut  denote  a  delinitv  number  of  lucmlwrs  at 
a  definite  time,  but  impliea  a  memlKrHhip  inde* 
liendent  of  time.  Tho  fatter  ia,  in  fact,  an  ideal, 
not  an  empirical,  body.  Hcnco  it  splits  off  from 
the  Inter  conception  ol  the  'invisible  Church,  i.e. 
the  Church  aa  composed  of  all  its  membors,  dead 
and  living ;  for  it  refers  neither  to  dead  nor  living 
ChristioiLa,  bat  to  an  indefinite  body  of  meinbera 
bolou|:iug  to  no  time,  proKunt,  ]uist,  or  future, 
liecause  tt  is  a  timeless  ideal  couveption. 

Thfl  eonceptloB  of  tho  Ohnroh  in  XT  Manda  hi  on  e\tm»  a 
rtlaUoo  to  two  other  conaptiona,  vix.  the  '  propla  of  lonrl ' 
and  thp  '  kififfdoin  ot  Ood,'  that  It  is  nuewaarj'  be««  lo  t»f 
•■iQu'thiiiii  u  u>  tht  connexion  betwomi  the—  ideas. 

<a)  TkrVhiirehandlk*  PfopUt^f/ira^L—TttoSvK^ah.itMaa, 
by  tho  cruciUxion  of  the  Mouiah.  Imnyht  dowa  u]Mn  tltem- 
anlvcM  their  final  and  imvoOkhlw  ra}ectiun.  J^vr*  wera  ealted 
iifiou  to  lavatbemulvaa  from 'this crooked  icenoratinii' (Ac  S**]l 
Siiioe  Cbrut  cam*  thoro  woe  'none  oUur  nojiw  uiwhir  h«avea 
whluh  i*  K^ven  antme  men  wheroin  w«  mun  be  aawd'  (4i'), 
It  wM  no  lonnr  enoni^h  la  live  after  Mmee;  it  wm  onljr 
by  Bocetitinff  the  bapUom  of  Chnat  tttut  thu  Jaw  could  ul>Uiin 
rcttitisdon  oTuno.  But  at  tho  oiit^i-t  thuCliriftiun  Mill  nituitrind 
a  Jew.  Ria  new  profewiua  did  not  nliMiIw  hiin  fmui  thv  law 
arKi  the  Instilutiona  ol  HuseB.  Sa  Uic  Church  «Larbi  im  a  MK:wly 
irifAi'n  the  Jevvli  natJtin.  The  disUnctinn  U  sJraily  to  hand 
betwbca  Uie  actual  lar.  oad  the  true  people  of  Uod.  The  be- 
llDven  ore  the  'remnant '(cf.  Ito  U")  in  Iha  actual  iHmel,  which 
U  tin  praporaUcD  for  the  roMtored  and  |wHiv(i;>l  tur.  ut  Uie 
proptieu.  The  Chrl«t,  who  hoi  aJmuly  oncQ  .ippeorei],  b 
w^tinir  for  'Ivrovl'  to  rvp«nt  and  b«tie*e  on  Ulm,  Ihut  He 
may  come  oeila  sikI  all  thlncn  b«  rwtorwUAr  .V»Ji  6^^).  All 
that  do  not  accept  Htm  shall  be  utterly  deaU-oypd  Iroiii  muonct 
the  people  (»»>  Ilort.  :ht-n.  wesfe  iheChiin-h  i-Umiflt-d  with 
tlie  proplit  <if  Jtnxft,  bmt  dlsUiii[ulsbed,  on  the  uiie  bund,  ftom 
the  flxlstine  Jcwivli  imtioti,  hihI,  ou  the  other,  frurit  lUv  nratin-cd 
I*r.  of  probfaecy.  The  'vecond  eomlnir'  1*  to  oue  (be  Idenlift* 
t-atton  ut  the  actual  with  Uic  idtol  Ur..  1iy  the  incfri'oratiun  o( 
thoMi  who  believe  on  Cbriit  with  Uie  tal1«f,  and  the  destruction 
of  tbe  unWIievcn.  8^>  Ln  theUvmoiilc  H|f<:.  Clnm^b  uiid  tdcol 
lir.  and  actiul  Ur.  will  b«  one  and  tbe  oattie,  but  at  presunt 
tlK-y  are  disittisiiinlicd.  It  vaa  nccvsoar;,  liuvrrtvr,  UiM  thii 
Titrw  obotild  be  itiodUlcd  when  the  ndnitMion  nf  iJenltk-H  wm 
pcniiiltnl  nltbi^itC'  drinstulitit:  i.itvuii»i:ini')ri  Irtnn  llivni.     Tho 

CvviouK  i^anoe(>U(Jn  of  tho  Churcli  and  ot  tho  future  re*lor«d 
r.  was  GonHnnl  to  the  e^kcliitjivlr  riaUunal  lik-aU  ot  Jvwi«h 
tmditioa.  It  did  not  mw]  br.vuna  tho  *  luael  oAer  tbe  flexh.' 
la  tbo  l^iiUiK  Donct'ption.  tiowc^cr,  tbe  Church  it  vtill  rrKanled 
M  theohoMli  folk,  hut  a  rlictin^lion  anpeara  betwei-n  I*r.  'after 
ttw  Bab '  (1  Co  101^  and  thu  '  l*r.  u(  Ood '  (Ool  tfi*y  Ood  hoe 
token  from  the  heatnen  a  '  peoDlc  for  bis  name '  (Ac  1£>'*X  and 
tn  thli  new  lor.  '  t^icy  arc  n<tl  all  Ivr.  which  ore  ot  ttr.'  (Ko  U*). 
The  tnitblul  remnnnt  ivithin  Inr.,  which  bntore  wiw  Idetttlflfd 
with  the  Church,  is  now  but  a  ouiail  isut  of  iL  Thv  '  (.invjln  of 
Ond'  ore  rto  knigcr  oitmstMl  to  tlie  Jewioh  notion,  tor  tho 
ChrisUaoi  hava  tuocMilad  tbe  Jvwi  oa  the  vrhicln  of  linpirBtioo 
(F4>h8B.  Hell.1,01.  tvitb^*).  Tho  Church,  then.  tUnds  over 
a;fulnat  tbo  scitial  lar.  oa  a  nun-JcwUh  ipiritunl  Unci,  la  Um 
pli-tiire  ot  Ro  lll*>*.  the  Churrh  i«  on  olive  in-e  in  wdilob  tba 
lutriorcha  nrv  tba  'root,'  the  iinliclicTin;;  Jci.vb  on  relcetad 
i>rji[idkM.  and  thi>  G(>ntil(-4  new  liranchcs  graft<-d  In  froin  the 
ivild  olive.  At  the  sauLC  time,  to  the  Jewish  and  primitive 
ClirUtijUi.  twlief  in  n  rt->iti:initk>n  ot  [lie  nAtiintl  Ivr.  tn  tho  pn«|. 
tlon  of  a  wortd-cubdulnf  blngdaoi  (cf.  Ac  I*)  aucoeed;  the  idea 
■>l  the  kingdom  of  <lod  oa  Chriit  fllm«flf  iNmo^ivf-rl  ir,  if.  the 
uiiircnol  rule  of  ChriAioa  prindpln,  o  coiuuii]x)liLui  bioLeod 
ol  a  natlonid  oonoeption. 

(b)  nt  Church  and  U«  SinaioM  (cf  lieaetn)  ^f  Gad.—Tb^ 
fundamental  oonoeptioti  undorlyiag  tbo  vonouA  DiMuiUip  of 
the  kiiijrdom  of  God  !■  that  at  the  Kina^My  i^ntj.*)  of  Ood 
or  Chrut  Ba^iUim  in  Ur«ek  wa«  a  word  with  o  wtiler  nuuro  of 
•Ifnlflcance  thort  wo  ircnenily  lUoch  to  the  has.  word  'kinif 
dtnu.'  and  the  oliadee  Of  meoDlns  whirh  It  horr  dptcrTnlno  oliio 
ihe  diflerent  conceptlOM  of  the  ItinEdom  ol  hiaren.  Wc  have 
thill  (■]  the  alMtraet  eetioe  ot  pmr-u^  uf.  thnw  inonJ  and 
■plrltuol  quolittce  which  are  In  Donoauonoe  wiUi  tbe  will  of 
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<lod.  It  li  thiu  Uut  SL  full  iayi,  '  the  Uni^Tiom  ot  Ood  ti  .  . 
ri(litcODnieM  wid  puwe  nml  jo^  in  th«  Holy  uluHt'  iRo  l*"5 ; 
or  tbftt  Chiidil  notnrAmi  ll  la  the  hid  Lreuare  and  the  p«:ar]  uf 
ctmC  prica  <Mt  1»"^;  or  UiaC  H«  enrs,  -Sei-k  ye  Hnt  h[it 
kingdom  ud  hia  rif[ht«ouuie«'  (Mt  6^,  Lk  !£»>  -llio  It. 
of  Ood  la  within  jou'^(Lk  17^).  It  i«  protMbly  ftlio  tucd  in  Uit* 
WDM  In  tha  cxpTfiinionii.  '  th«  elari  Udlnc*  (nr  tiia  saapvl)  of 
tii0  kingdom'  (Ut  4V,  U  B)  etc.),  'to  prcaob  the  Urunlmn' 
(Lfe  4<*,  Ac  SO  etc).  <A  In  ft  concrete  mam  the  ciUbimblns 
of  micb  R  rule  (.-oDSiderM  m  mo  nrnt.  We  luve  h^rs  two 
nointB  ot  rl«iv  fmm  which  tnch  ui  «vent  tnlcht  be  roatlikml. 
(0  Ai  Kon  OS  C^ritf*  trachinc  found  dbciplcs,  the  kingdom 
wu  ftlnedy  e^tAhUalied ;  or  II  we  ragard  ibe  miraniloua  power 
of  Chrivt  orcr  mturc,  we  miKht  »j  with  Him,  'if  I  hy  Uie 
•pfrit  of  God  r.ut  mtt  dorilH,  uwn  U  the  k.  ol  God  come  cpon 
you'  (Mt  IS",  cf.  Lk  ll^V  Prom  the  iwint  ol  view  of  tlie 
kingdom  elrredy  wtaMiihwI,  It  ii  oowpftred  to  the  rapid  crowih 
of  m  muatwd  tree  (Mt  13^'*^  or  li;»vrn  t^in-wlini;  tfiront;)! 
meal  (I'fc  "),  IS)  A  tutur«  «rtal>il>hnntnt  of  the  kinipfuni.  "Diln 
ide«  i>  cipcdAlIrcaaDrctcd  with  the  Mcood  oomux  ol  Chrint 
'with  the  anirrlf  tit  iiis  power,  tn  flaming  in'  (STb  1*,  cf. 
t'A.  O-itiD),  tha  CBt«bli«hiti«nt  ol  the  kingdam  In  power  {OL 
Mt  3^  610,  Lk  iiv,  1  Co  itrf^l  A  third  but  rkre  tne  U  (3}  the 
pr«*cnt  rule  ol  G-kI  in  liraTcn  (2Ti  4",  cT.  Lk  S3««,  Jn  «*<). 
(y)  n>'f>i.a  ■■  Bjihrre  ol  rule,  not  eo  much  load,  m  tn  the 
prevaiLnif  uie  of  '  kiiitidoin,'  but  in  the  hum  ot  the  Kxt«tj  or 
ccnmonity  orrr  whloh  the  rule  extend*.  Thii  meoTiInK  hu 
kIso  two  \-ftriiitioiie  corrvepondJnK  to  the  flmt  two  m«uiinci 
ot  IS}.  Tlicy  ve  (l)thc  octmU  MWietjr  of  nrol(«winir  CbriiUani, 
inclDdiDir  good  uia  bail  nHRoban :  k>  in  Wniblw  of  th«  tmnia 
(Ht  13**^),  the  Dr«w<n«t  <ifr.  f''*),  and  the  Weildlne  (termont 
lilt.  2Sl  U),  but  ftlws|'>  ^th  a  relervnce  to  (S>  the  blewtd  lodety 
of  (boM  who  we  kdmitlAd  to  the  Unnlom  M  the  eeeond  coming, 
whra  It  to  eftabtiibvd  with  power  in  it*  perfection.  Aa  th» 
•odety  of  the  blrefcd,  to  bo  rejoct<^  from  which  to  eternal 
niHry,  Ita  merolienhtp  Li  the  nw^ni  ol  laithful  Krvioa ;  cf. 
the  exprcuiDns,  'Thnra  it  the  k.  t<l  hnven*  (Mt  S*-'^,  cf. 
Lk  e"),  'to  enter  into,  to  iahvrit  the  k.'  (Mt  63",  Ac  1439. 
Oft]  &v,  Ool  1".  nnd  mnnir  other  piacee). 

01  th«M  ncuilnKi  iiuti'.fm  colnoMet  onl;  with  the  tut.  It 
doH  not  per  t*  cnnnot*  uij  moml  or  splrilukl  qitalltiee,  eg,  wn 
wootd  not  ny,  'The  Church  Is  rightKHuneai  and  peace  end 
fcqr ,'  etc  Nor  could  wi  lue  the  word  jua<»»ia  of  an  event-  It 
u  properly  a  etylUctivt  noon,  denoting  the  people  ot  God.  Eren 
whco  ll  i«  s}>[>)irn  o(  ideally  or  ao  a  pcnoo,  the  ftindnnwatal 
fDeaning  Is  itill  thiit  ol  God'e  folk.*  The  'klnffdom  of  God' 
Is  then  a  »pry  much  wid«r  conocption  than  'Church.'  Where 
Uie  two  occur  Hide  by  eldo  (Ht  lO**),  the  'kingdom'  appvnn 
ae  thtt  future  nnd  hcravenly  puninterpart  nf  the  Chiirrh.  Thr 
'bindlnga'  and  'tooAinse*  of  the  latter  ihall  be  counted  valid 
In  Ihe  lonncr :  cf.  tlic  words  '  on  cnrlh '  (  sCliurchX  '  io  kcftvea ' 
(skingdoin),  iA.  »  IBiB.  cf.  Jn  itfa. 

n.  The  Acttai,  CnttHcn  Is  the  society  of 
Christians,  or  a  part  of  it. 

[A]  Mei»hership.~Th^  necessary  (nullifications 
for  momtfcrship  were  repentance  of  former  Bins  and 
enbrnis-Mion  to  bFiptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Ak  ^1.  which  curried  with  it  the  deiiuind  of  faith 
in  Christ.  Thn  privilvj-i-s  tif  niemberaliip  ucquinrtl 
at  baptism  were  :  (I)  Tlie  Clirifltinn  became  recon- 
ciled with  GmJ  throitj^h  approprintinj;  to  Iiimsplf 
Christ's  RRtisfaction  for  sin  (l^»  5"* 6*-',  Col  I"---). 
His  past  life  of  sin  no  lonci^r  stood  againat  him  in 
his  acconntwith  Gotl.  He  was  justified.  (2)  Ho 
was  Kinc'tilied,  and  henceforth  was  called  'holy* 
fdYcot),  because  he  belon^'ed  to  God  by  the  coqso- 
oration  of  bKutism  (1  Co  (I").  (3)  Uo  received  the 
gift  of  the  H<dy  Ghost  (Ac  2**)  as  a  supernatural 
[lOwcr  within  him.  (4}  He  wasa<imitted  To  the  com- 
mon life  and  HKrmnmnts  €>f  the  C?liri(itian  brother- 
hood. On  his  iMirt,  in  turn,  he  M-aa  hound,  bo  far 
aa  ho  could,  to  live  up  to  the  hi^h  standard  of 
that  life,  '  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
hath  Uiivn  Lieated  in  rightcouauesa  and  hoUntrss  of 
truth '(Hph4'-«). 

(fl)  T/us  Life  tif  tht  C'AiircA.— The  new  life,  to 
which  the  convert  was  introdiicwl  hy  hi(«  bttjitisni, 
was  the  practical  expre-snion  of  the  relation  in 
which  ho  stood  to  God  rp  a  inemWr  of  His  'people.' 
His  lifo  was  henceforth  given  up  to  the  ficri'ice  of 
God.  And  that  w-rvice  was  the  worship  of  Gotl 
in  the  public  gatlierin].'A  of  worship  and  in  tliL> 
halin<>wi  of  his  private  life.  So  we  may  consider 
the  life  of  the  Church  umler  thene  two  aspects: 
(1)  the  public  worship,  (21  the  Cliristiau  conduct. 

*  Ba  Ui>  roiK^v^i  xaJ  \KM>.%r,m.  r^rtruiM  Is  not  tO  the  piMnt 
ae  an  IrMtaiico  ot  a  diitJn<?tivdy  l^hrlatiut  uaue  of  !■>*««■•>. 
It  is  plain  from  the  oooiiexlon  with  nt>i{>M«i  tAat  iaaiM*'*  is 
uoed  hcrv  in  a  quite  genemi  iiicAnitiir, 'assemUjr/wtthout  r*fcr- 
coHM  to  ita  techjual  Chttotian  aiitniacanoei. 


i.  Thz  Public  WoT»hip, 

'\\\\9,  subject  divides  itself  into  two  branches  :  (!) 
Occasional  ceremonies.  These  were  the  riloa  of 
bapttsni  and  ordination.  We  hear  nothin;;  of  special 
forms  of  service  in  connexion  with  luarriaKO  or 
burial.  (2)  Ordinary  servicos.  Theao  were  aUo  of 
two  kinds  :  (a)  a  public  {i.e.  not  confmcd  to  Chris- 
tians) sers'ice,  which  was  of  a  didactic  {*  ediiication,' 
1  Co  14^}  and  missionary  character ;  (^)  the 
'breaking  of  the  breo*!,'  a  private  (t.s.  confined 
to  Christians)  act  of  worship. 

(1)  (Occasional  Ceremonies. — (a)  Dapti-tm  was  the 
rite  by  which  the  convert  woa  fomiallY  admitted 
aa  a  menil>or  of  the  Church  (Ac  S*'-*').  It  wa.i 
therefore  (Mt  2S")  to  be  aduiinlfitered  to  every 
Christian  without  exception.  St.  Paul  always* 
takes  it  for  pranted  that  bis  hearers  have  bm^u 
boptized  {e.g.  Ac  \Mf,  Ko  6",  Col  2"-  '=).  It  i»  indeed 
regarded  as  necw^ary  for  salvation  that  a  man 
should  have  undergone  this  ceremony  (Jn  3'),  which 
saves  the  Christian  as  tlis  ark  saved  Noah  [I  V 
3^' ").  At  the  same  time,  it  is  never  regarded  a.i 
a  merely  mechanical  means  of  salvatiuu,  bat  is 
contrasted  with  circumcision  bv  ita  s]uritual 
Bignificanc©  (Col  2"-  '^),  and  the  suftjeotive  element 
(i.B.  faith  and  a  good  conscience)  is  iiisisiwi  upon 
as  the  necessary  accompaniment  uf  the  ceremonial 
act,  if  the  receiver  would  obtain  its  aiivfintnges 
(I  pa**!.  The  ritual  of  bnptism  consisted  of  an 
iiiinierftion  of  the  baptized  person  in  water  (Mt  3'*, 
Mk  l'",  Al-S**).  Till!  baptiier  accompanied  the  act 
with  the  fomnila  '  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Ac  '2*  8"  10**  lU".  cf.  Ja  2').  or  more  fully  '  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (Mt2a'»,  DidacM  7).  No  limitations  are 
expre.ss]y  mentioned  in  NT  which  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  the  right  to  baptize  did  not  belong  to 
every  Christian,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  tind  no 
instances  of  persons  baptizing  except  those  Mntli 
some  sort  of  recogiiiited  poBition  of  authority.  Our 
Lord  (Jni")  and  the  apostles  (Ao  1U«,  I  Co  I") 
generally  avoided  b«iptizing  in  person,  and  relegated 
the  duty  to  helpers  and  assistants.     Sec  Baptism. 

{b)  Ordination. — Every  Christian  bad  a  charisma 
(  =  gLft,  talent),  the  nature  and  degree  of  which 
detenniued  tils  pouitiun  and  duties  in  the  cora- 
munity.  But  while  the  charitma  in  most  cases  is 
considered  as  coming  direct  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  individual  at  the  time  of  or  after  his 
baptism,  without  any  further  haman  agency,  in 
»ome  instances  a  eJiarisina  was  bcstowcu  throu-rh 
the  'laying  on  of  hands.'  The  'laying  on  of  hands' 
in  OT  was  the  symbolic  act  of  conveying  a  gift  (as 
in  blessing  Gn  48",  appointing  to  olhce  No  27*)  or 
a  curse  (as  the  scapegoat  Lv  1(3").  In  the  case  of 
onr  Lord  the  'laying  on  of  hands'  was  especialty 
attached  to  the  miracles  of  healing  {e.tj.  Mt  11'*, 
Mk  6^  etc.),  and  He  left  to  His  disciples  the  |>ow«r 
of  heating  through  the  same  act  (Mk  16'*).  In  the 
Hpii-stidic  ug»i  it  is  also  (uund  in  connexion  with 
hetilint;  {Ac  !>"• "  23").  It  thns  had  the signilicanoe 
of  a  miniculons  power.  In  the  passages  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  aceonipanying  or  supplementary 
ceremony  to  baptism,  the  niirnculous  gift  of  tlio 
Holy  Ghost  attends  its  employment  (cf,  Ac  8'"  Std, 
i.e.  the  "  Saving  on  of  honda'  u  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  in  this  imntanoo, 
nnd  is  contracted  with  the  ordinary  gift  of  tlio 
Holy  (ibost  through  ba]nism.  So,  too,  when  a 
man  was  to  be  *  set  apart '  for  a  particular  work, 
he  receives  a  siwcial  'gilt'  for  its  performance 
through  the  '  laying  on  of  hands.*  This  is  especially 
mentioDiGd  of  the  Seven  (Ac  ft'),  the  minion  of 
llamabrLa  nnd  Sanl  (Ac  13'),  and  the  work  of 
TimciMi  V  at  Ephesiui  (1  Ti  4>*,  2  Ti  1").  and  it  appears 
in  the  Paatoral  Epp,  aa  the  regular  form  of  ordain- 
ing a  bishop  or  deacon  (1  Ti  fi^}.    It  was  aooom* 
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mniiNl  by  [irnyer  {Ac  &  13»)  aiid  faslinc  (13').  We 
fiDil  tlie  "  InvinR  on  of  haniU '  perforiiicJ  by  a|>ast.les 
(Ac  6"  8"  i'J^,  2Ti  1").  by  au  urilinarv  Jisciplt:  at 
the  commaiiil  of  tbc  Holy  Ciliont.  (Ac  9*'*-  "),  by  tlic 
prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioi-h  under  Riniilar 
ciruuniht^iiiceu  (t6.  13'),  by  the  presbyterj-  At 
EpUdsuBflTi  4"). 

(2)  The  Jifffular  Wonthtp. — We  lam  now  to  the 
regular  serviced  of  thu  early  Christian  Church. 
At  the  first  the  community  met  for  tlio  j)urpON>  of 
worship  daily  (Ac  P*  2*"),  and  wo  finJ  no  intiniatioii 
or  alliiHion  that  any  day  was  markud  wiLli  more 
»o!cmnity  than  the  othera.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  '  first  day  oi  the  week  '  is  sinjrkd  uut  from  the 
rest  and  observed  with  ««pccial  honour.  The  firat 
oeca«ion  on  M-hich  we  meet  with  tills  is  in  1  Co  10* 
*upoQ  tlie  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  tou 
lay  by  him  in  store'  bin  coulriliution  tu  the  collec- 
tion. Then  Ac  20'  we  notice  the  disciples  of  Troa.i 
leathered  tocether  on  the  Hrst  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread.  By  themHelvett  thetto  two  instances 
could  not  he  pressed.  Uat  in  Jtev  I'*  there  is  a 
mention  of  '  the  Lord'.s  day,'  t%  Kvptany  ^tiipt^,  which 
ftppeara  as  ki'/xsk*}  kv^ov  in  the  D^dnchc  14',  and  as 
j;wka*nj  aimidy  in  Ignatius  (arf  Mag.  ix.  1).  These 
all  hanj;  to;;<jther  with  the  fact  recorded  by  ail  the 
evangelistB  that  on  lliu  lirHt  ilav  of  the  wecK  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  (Mt  28'.  ftik  W.  Lk  24',  Jn 
30*).  The  resurrection  oi  Christ  waa  the  fotindatiou 
of  Christian  hope  (1  Co  15'''"*),  and  therefore  the 
dny  of  the  reiturrection  waa  par  ezcelUnct  the 
Lord's  day  (see  lgnatiu-i,  loc.  cit.,  Ep.  Bam.  15), 
and  when  it  became  impracticable  for  tbe  '  breaking 
of  the  bread '  to  be  telcbratctl  daily,  it  waa  cele- 
brated with  carefnl  reffnlarity  on  this  day  [Did.  14' ; 
Pliny,  Epp-  x.  06,  '  slato  die  convcnire ').  To  what 
nrcciso  dato  this  practice  );ocs  bat-k  in  ChriHtian 
history  we  cannot  say.  St.  I'aul  (Uo  U")  Hpeaktt 
of  thoHO  who  est«em  one  day  above  another,  and 
ibow  who  eateem  every  day  alike,  but  he  is  here 
probably  referring  to  the  Je^viftli  Sablmtb.  The 
JeTrifth  Christians  tlipnist'lvpsnhsfrved  thi> Sabbath, 
and  some  attempted  to  force  its  observance  npon 
the  Gentiles  i.<la\  4>^  Cul  2^%  But  the  8.ihlmth 
and  method  of  it-i  olwervanco  are  especially  di*- 
iingtUKhed  fruiti  thu  Lord's  day  [cf.  Ign.  toe.  eit. 
'  no  long4?r  sabbntixin^  (ffa/i^aWfowerJ,  but  living 
accordinfi  to  the  Loni'w  day,'  and  Ky-  Bani.  ioc.  cit. 
Sabbaths  are  not  nlcasinj^  to  Goff,  *  therefore  we 
obftcrvc  tboeit;hthaiijforrcjoioinp'].  On  tlio  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  kcc  esp.  T.  Zalin, 
Skiizctt  aus  Jem  Lehen  dff  aiten  Kirrhe,  cap.  vi. 

Of  the  exiMtencQ  of  yenrlv  festivals  we  nave  no 
intimation  at  all  in  NT*.  The  Jewish  Christians 
Btill  olwiervc^d  ttie  Jewitdi  feasts  (Ac  2*  20^',  1  Co 
IQ*).  There  ii*  no  alluHJnn  in  1  Co  5^-  •  (*  Our  pass- 
over  alifo  hath  henn  Hacrifu-ed,  even  Christ,  where- 
fore let  oa  keep  the  fejwt,'  etc.)  to  the  ol*ervance 
of  Eastor.  The  context  hIiowb  that  the  Hpo»<lle  is 
not  :ipeaking  literally.  The  starting- point  of  his 
theme  '\*  the  comnariaon  of  the  Cliurcli  to  a  '  new 
Inmp '  from  whiclt  the  old  leavcu  has  been  pnrge^l 
cot.  '  We,  too/  ho  says,  '  as  well  as  tl»e  -lews, 
hare  a  Passover  lamb ;  'therefore  let  us  keep  the 
ieast  .  .  .  with  the  unleavened  breail  of  simrerity 
and  truth.'  His  imagery  is  l»orrowed  from  tlie 
distinctively  Jewi»!h  pa^sover,  hut  the  lesson  drawn 
apjilies  to  the  whole  Christian  life,  not  to  any 
■T»ecial  occasion — rfoprofw/***-  is  rather  *  keep  festival ' 
ttmn  'keep  the  feast.*  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
Umt  in  ilio  later  Paschal  contmviTsy  h<jth  pnrtios 
referred  to  anowtolio  usage  (M*e  Eii»-  HE  v.  23,  24), 
in  view  of  which  we  are  not  jn6tilie«l  in  ilrawing 
an  argument  from  .•silence  against  the  apostolic 
fonndaliim  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  the  exact 
dale  of  its  institution  must  be  left  an  open 
question. 

In  1  Co  wo  find  that  St.  Paul  prcients  to  ns  a 


picture  of  tHo  kinds  of  Cliristian  worship,  hi  ch. 
1 4  in  described  a  meeting  whose  chief  aim  is  mutual 
edillcAtion  ;  in  U"'**  oue  of  a  very  dJIIerent  char- 
acter and  ceremonial,  the  purpow:  of  wliii;h  w  to 
'cat  the  Lord's  Supper  '  (ici/nanii'  Sfirvo*').  In  the 
same  way  two  kinifs  «>f  religious  ubservaiice  are 
dislinguishod  in  thcaccountuf  the  primitive  Church 
{Ac  IJ*^),  'the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.' 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  rait  vfioatvxaU  here 
refers  to  the  public  prayers  in  the  tiuuple  whicli 
the  Chrihtiuns  attendwl  {^.fj.  3'),  or  to  the  meetings 
of  tlm  coriuiMinity  ;  hut  a«  the  writer  is  dewribing 
the  salient  elements  diatinetivo  of  the  Christiitn 
life,  thu  latter  has  a  ^liglll  balance  in  its  favour. 
In  any  ca.'W  there  is  aVunidiLUt  evidence  {t.fj.  Ac  1'* 
2^4^91  ^nn.  Ji  g(^,_j  j^jmj  ,jj^  Cliristiajis  at  Ihw  time 
held  assemblies  for  worship  distinct  from  the 
'  breaking  of  the  brcinK' 

This  distinctively  Christian  worship  wae  not 
held  to  take  the  place  of  the  temple  services,  which 
were  attenrled  with  Bcrujmlons  regularity  (Ac  3'). 
Neither — and  this,  of  course,  refers  not  only  to  the 
tirst  days  of  Chrihtianity — did  it  take  the  idace  of 
individual  private  prayer  (cf.  Ac  10*  HP*.  Eph  6", 
Ph  1*). 

(a)  The  nuhlic  service. — The  purpose  of  this 
service  was  before  all  tliingaediticition,  and  thixnot 
only  for  those  who  were  already  LwlieverH.  but  also 
for  unbulievera.  It  hud,  then,  a  mit<{ii(iniiry  n.<)pcct, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  modo  as  puljUe  and  open 
as  possible.  At  Jerus.  it  took  place  t:Jtpecially  in 
the  temtile  as  long  an  this  wa.i  perniitte«l  (Ac  2** 3" 
C"),  or  in  some  public  place  (Ac  2*,  cf.  •).  Un- 
believers were  wel«mic  tti  attend  and  listen  (1  Co 
14^).  KvBry  (christian  had  reroivMi  the  Hnly 
(ihcst  and  n  'gift'  as  the  '  manifcHtation  of  the 
Spirit'  within  him  (sue  1  Co  I^""*).  \Vhat4?ver  wn* 
the  gift  he  pussesst;*!,  he  was  bonnd  to  put  it  at  the 
Rcrvu-e  of  the  community  and  use  it  in  harnionioui 
working  with  tlie  whole  (lA. •="•).  JJut  if  wc  look 
through  the  listfi  of  gifts  in  Ro  12"-,  1  Co  IS*"-  we 
see  that  there  are  Mmie  {t.ti.  miracles,  healings) 
which  would  not  gnolify  their  poaaessora  to  contri- 
bute to  the  vrorship  of  the  commuuity.  So  we  find 
a  iListinction  drawn  in  1  P4'"-^'  between  the  gifta 
of  speaking  and  the  gifts  of  miniHteriiig  {&va.KWfw  = 
contributing  by  pentonal  hehi  or  ofTerings  to  the 
coumiun  »itp]Kirt).  Tu  thu  fonncr  it  fell  to  take 
part  in  the  public  worship.  St.  Paul  mentions 
1 1  Co  1 1")  as  constituent  elements  of  this  service  '  a 
psalm,' '  n  teaoliing,'  'a  revelation,'  'atonguc,'  'an 
mterprctation.'  The  division  is  not  a  ri"id  one : 
a  'psnlra  '  might  be  alsoa  'tongue'  (cf.  ib.^).  Nor 
is  the  enumeration  exhaufitive ;  prayer  is  not  in- 
cluded, though  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  thu 
service  (cf.  II*).  We  may  then,  pcrlmpR,  divide  at 
follows  ;  (a)  teaching,  (j3)  prayer,  (7}  praJne. 

(«)  Ttnehitig.  —  Wc  are  only  can*i(lrrins  hf re  iht  phce 
OOoiit*i*<l  ^y  Uodllnff  In  lh«  Ktnlciv.  We  mafel  irrat  laifr  of 
Iht  wld«r  qiMStJon  uf  tr»ctiiiiir  in  K"'"*-"-!-  A  Jiw-t^urw?  Ii>rrnf»l 
pi>rt  of  U10  HTvIo*  )n  th«  Jcwlah  xvna^^itnir  where  It  trim  r.in- 
iiKUd  wilh  Ih*  nndintr  «f  on  ai'piinWtl  portion  of  tlic  OT 
Scriptiinw  UJc  **w-.  Ac  t3i» ;  vk  Vitrinffa.  ((/  Svn.  Vtt.  Uk.  111. 

fiU  I,  c-  i.  |il.  ii.  c.  IS;  Sdniriir,  lUf,  |  'i').  Wo  tinw  Rwrral 
ndtAnor*  ot  Hinnminai  in  the  CliriHtUn  serrlcei  if.g.  Ac  SOT*-), 
iKnd  then  La  do  doudt  tbo  'twichinif '  in  thi»«  iu*cm))liea  Inok 
tti«  torm  of  nn«  or  more  dlfcotinM.  But  the  qui-BUon  of  puldia 
ruulins  U  not  qiiiU  vo  ut^rioujiL  It  ie,  howw^vr,  on  d  priori 
([rounua  qiitt^  prnVMliln  iii  irju'lt,  nnid  U  cu|)i)ortc<l  l)r  cerfAin 
Minxwtd  »llu>lor*  in  NT.  Thui  Tiincthy  i»  (oM  <1  Ti  4i3)  lo 
'  ^ve  hved  to  rwdina,  to  rxttortntion,  iind  bo  tMu.'hJnL'' ;  and  Ihc 
writer  o(  tit*  Apoo.  uludci  Lo  th«  lunuiginnvntt  lor  Ihf  (nilrlic 
roftdiog  o(  hl»  l«ook  (Rp*  l*.  cl.  r.ol  *">').  .Sninnwhat  Uu-r  th«ni 
WOM  a  n]«rM«  ofilc*  callnl  th&t  of  tlic  '  rowlar.*  whoM  diit>  It 
mw  to  r«H  in  th«  iniblic  Mrvicca  (»>«  ili^riMOk,  JXd  Mag.  apoA 
KirduntrntMUTw,  'Text«  u.  tJnt.'  Bd.  ii.  Ktl.  fX 

C9)/Viiv«riniimAden«iiiUiiK<UhU»>orknMUii7(Ac90B(xll) 
wilh  upUft«0  lundsfl  Ti  t^t.  Kvcn  it  t>ie  wordi  of  the  prayer 
Who*  uctored  by  t>nt  ptTfin  oulv,  th«  prayer  waa  rvarOed  u 
Lhatof  tlHf  n-huitt  contfrrtpt'un.  Tbiu  in  Ac  <*»4*> the  pnky«r  U 
riven  vrrlnllv,  )>iit  in  a«KrilM:(l  to  the  uliulo  awtmbly  l«i«ftywt>w 
RMt  «*•>.•  rr^  TI.  hr*  timi  iJr».  We  milHl  tMl  mat  Ou»  tOO 
Ut«nlljr,  M  if  aU  actuoUj  vpoka  In  the  words  gtraa.    It  inaj 
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lD«ui  that  tlwy  followed  tt,  wwl  hf  their  *  amen '  nt  lh«  end 
Mentlflvd  UicuueIvc*  wiUi  Uit;  iiWAkor ;  or  (R-ihniw  tb«^- 
RfMRbcd  hit  word*  kuJIlily  afti-r  liiia ;  c-f.  Ac  30^*vi  *■*'•  «v««( 
«M#a»(»r».  All  |in>ur  dtd  ii<Jt,  bowvvtr,  coDBiat  o(  deflnitv 
luVUKtfc  Th«  indkuiisuiibftble  'tctoowlAlia'  compriicd  pnyvr 
MwaUupralMd  Co  li<«),  ukI  such  'ijnjerwiUi  Uieajiirit' 
wu  iiu»mti>reli«n>lble,  both  U  the  spwker  &ad  to  the  hearcn, 
union  il  vr«n  [iitcrjireled  by  oue  wlio  lutd  thcKlIC  of  inUr^inrt- 
ini;  UtDguM.  "Hm  objMt  of  Uie  |ir»<ren  wouid  rarj-  with  the 
oosuion.  Tito  necoailjr  or  tbe  luoiiicnt  eu|)i>Ued  lh«  Cltun-li 
wiUi  Lh«  ommM  tot  iu  divlly  supplicatioiii  (ol.  Ac  IH^).  Wc 
flodi  boiTKvtr,  in  lulditiuii  lu  iticw  ocoutoiul  topics,  injunctions 
to  wUbliah  MftAin  jjnij'tini  u  »  psnuuient  |«rt  «f  Um  worship. 
Such  won  pniysn  for  tli«  adrAoee  <it  tlie  icDt)ivl  prcnchiiw 
throuah  Uioa{)«itl«(Rol&)0,  EpJi  d"*.  Col  4•^  2  lb  J',  cl.  1  Tb  £.17, 
lis  l^O ;  pnysm  for  Umi  civU  rutrn  and  oU  mt- n  ^1  Ti  Z' ) ;  pn^cre 
(•/rrrringnitnibenfJftS'*,  1  Jn&i^  But  no  ipeciAl  form  of  prayer 
isIuddowntoboIoUowcd.  UliilonniilutvcIutiir>:v  ofpntyerwc 
rind  B4  jcl  no  titrn*.  but  thrr«  ar«  ekpr»«Ioiis  In  NT  which  btmi 
tb«  appcaniicv  vr  man  or  lex*  fl^'ti-oLipLil  toruikiU;.  Such  artt 
e«pocutll5<l)lJir-  tnmi  rif  ulutAtioii,  '(ira«>  to  jou  (and  mprvy) 
and  peso  trom  tiod  ibe  FuUiur  and  Uic  Lord  Jtitud  Llihftl,' 
wliicj)  occora  M  lUi  vnrintioni  la  the  openlns  of  »11  th«  I'auline 
Kjip.,uidslKtof  1  r.  ZP,  2  Jn,  Judv.AUcTKev:  (Z)  Uie  b«ne- 
diulioiw, '  Th«  Gild  oi  peace  be  with  you '  (Ito  If^j.  *  th«  gnuM 
of  our  Lord  Jmus  Uhnit  b«  with  you'  (ib.  Iff"),  ur  the  ntuch 
fiillvr  lorm,  'tlwgrMeoronr  l»nl  jMnaChrtnt,  and  the  )oy«  of 
Ood,  umI  th«  coniitiunkio  of  tlK'  Uot  v  Ubobt,  bo  with  you  sll ' 
(i  Co  litl').  TttoM  ocvtir  aUo  In  tlmlUkT  lorm  si  tbe  close  a(  sll 
the  J'aulin^  Epp-,  He,  I  V,  and  Kev.  The  focm  ot  thcM  opcalnr 
smlcuturliulini;  pniyvntit  in  allcsMSio  much  slflte,  tllftt  It  may 
very  well  rt-pHwcnl  the  pnyxn  Ol  palutstion  stid  benediction 
with  whii-li  llu-  M-r\i<.'VD  vrvre  beyun  and  llnlihed,  dlRcrliiR 
verbally  in  dilT<'ivnt  ilmrchco,  but  ■^nelnK  In  tiie  moSn.  Thctr 
lllutrical  M|)«ct  in  NT  is  hciijhtrnnl  l>.v  the  frequent  addition 
of  'M]Ma'(k.p.  fto  16*",  Gml  Ol»).  The  Ions  prayer  with  which 
Clemeol  of  Bouw  uom^luitm  lu«  Kit.  to  li:^  I'-or.,  and  the  cut 
tt-nne  of  pray»r  gWtn  In  tfao  Itidaaie  (cli«.  %  10),  bare  a  etrone 
■inntty  with  Jrwidi  proyvrt,  whlcb  siij^^eatd  that  the  Cburch 
uuv  have  tor  soma  titn«  u*cd  forms  ot  public  prayer  tmrrowcd 
Irrim  these  sourres. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  exoepl  In  the  Ooap«ls,  we  bear  Dothing 
In  NT  ot  t:ie  Lord't  Prayer,  It  U  not  quoted  at  all.  oor  can 
we  Bnd  Instances  in  ST  lougvoge  which  can  be  sold  to  contain 
any  distinct  remlnlflccfwws  ot  It.  But  in  tlie  Dtdatht{,ct\.  a)  the 
L'hflvtlan  is  commanded  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  three  tUncs 
dally,  wtifch  provM  hovr  unlveraaJ  Its  un  beoome  in  th«  lub- 
a|M«>to1it:  ace. 

(>)  i'rnitt,  i.f.  the  ffirlne  ot  thanlu  (lixitftrttTt}.  the  act  of 
bI«Mlnf  (twJi*>-tr>},  of  pnisuif  (aMrio),  or  ot  ylcrlfyuig  (>*{«{tii) 
uod.  Uke  pr»yer.  It  could  be  cxprnHd  In  ordlniu;  HagMtet. 
or  In  tha  '  tontnio '  (I  C-o  li"^  0**^  ToVQimu)  From  Its  mora 
emotional  chancU.'r.  It  lent  IimU  more  to  Um  latMrthuiww 
the  ooaswtth  fnycr.  Exoinplos  ot  praise  ars  to  be  found  in 
(be  doxok«ice  which  occur  with  sivai  [reuucn^y  Ui  the  EplAlea, 
t.n.  Ro  ao  f6«,  Gol  IK  Kpb  3^,  i'h  V^,  11?  1",  tTH»»,  He  13«i, 
1  P4>l  M>.  X  P  i^«,  Kcv  L",  Thctu.  again,  ore  fflvsn  a  Utur- 
f[ical  (ona  by  the  '  Axnen '  which  almost  Invariably  follows,  but 
tbo  loi^uiKO  It  not  so  stereotyped  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  saluta- 
ttoni  ukd  benedictions.    We  s<-«  also  In  fuljllme  outbursts  nt 

rfftiSD,  such  M  Xo  ll**i^  or  the  byums  of  tbe  Ajrac  (r.y.  (lev  411 
l^  IS3  «to.X  eximples  of  prolso  In  froor  and  Imb  stereotyped 
lorm  Una  in  the  doxologies.  We  purcclw  In  Llmi  Uie  ouat 
Intense  religious  emotion.  Lan^ua^s  of  so  suhlLnie  aad  ecstatic 
ttmln  easily  puncd  Into  the  lonti  of  eonf.  ThesiniciuK  ot  a 
*  psalm '  or  '  hymn '  by  a  cnomber  of  tlie  ooitirwyaliod  was  the 
lom  which  the  tclvlnir  oi  praise  fraqueuUy  took  (Ac  It-*,  1  Go 
I41A  >',  Eph  ttis.  Col  a>o,  Ja&ii).  Spcciin«ns d  tfawo  extempore 
bjiniu  sni  preserved  in  Lk  1  or  In  Iter  (loe,  cf(A  IVMsibly,  too, 
in  rhythmic  pg— gee  such  as  1  TI  $«,  R«v  t^*  ore  preserved 
froatucnts  uf  oymtie  sung  by  the  whole  cungTentlon  totcethcr. 
As  10  the  case  ot  prayer,  tJie  oongrentlon  luoue  the  aeuripUon 
ot  praise  a  corporate  ect  by  ssyluB  ~AraeB'  at  the  close  (1  Co 
UW.Eev6iM»*). 

Tbc/cmu  In  which  the  teaching  or  prayer  or  praiss  mleht  tie 
dellwed  were  threo.  yrwa  tlie  propktl  it  t»a\t  oa  a  Uirvvt 
revelation  from  Uorl,  with  all  the  force  ot  a  verlnlly  InapireU 
rnemain-,  ex]vreaied  lb  ordinary  lon^uoife.  oud  then-fure  ncrdini; 
no  explanation  ol  its  tUGanlnv.  From  tiie  fptaixr  in  a  tvmjtie 
also  It  come  «e  on  'In*|>irod"utt«raoDe  (Ac  2*  'to  >iK-nk  with 
otl»r  tongues  oe  the  tlplrtt  g%w  them  utterance '),  but  the  lon- 
ctioge  woe  Incomprehciuiblo  to  the  tieorerv,  and  tu  iliv  ■i^aker 
niiiiBelf,  unlew  they  possessed  a  further  jrlft,  viz.  the  poavr  to 
iiir«r|iret  toiu[ues  (tee  1  Co  14).  Prom  the  othet*  lb  did  not 
come  as  sn  tn^ilrm  nttcrani»,  but  the  teacher  epolcs  wiUi 
greater  weight  and  authorJly,  lU  one  who  had  rvccivud,  in  a 
mclol  dcKtes,  the  'gift  of  U-ju-Mng'  from  thn  Holy  ObnKt. 
Th*  'tencner,'  by  virtue  ot  )ii.s  \!Hl.  ntnki.'d  hitrlHT  th«D  tho 
*st>eakcr  la  a  toncue.'  Uc  stood  next  to  the  aiiostlr«  and 
wopbete  in   the  divinely    appointed  order  of    Uis   Church 

To  Uw  necessity  which  Bt.  Paul  felt  ot  correcting  osrtaln 
sbuses  In  the  Oor.  eenieca  we  are  ini1elit«d  tor  on  Interesting 
picture  ot  these  meetinu*  (I  Oo  i4»»).  In  thsir  csgemasc  to 
cxeicLie  the  gifts  of  which  they  were  ooiudoiis,  tho  Oor.  Chris- 
tians botl  mode  IhcLr  nenu^vM  soenec  of  oonlnsian.  Memben 
did  noc  wslt  for  one  another  to  Hnioh  speaking.  It  a  pr&pbet 
received  a  'revelation,'  he  utofxl  up  ivl  once  and  delivered  It 
while  another  woe  still  sp«-Akini;.  A^ln,  luith  tho  prophet*  and 
the  '  ipTCkeni  in  a  tonguu '  liiul  ullatrcd  tln-ir  mthuaissiri  to  lead 
tht^m  to  excesa.    The  pcoptaet  cuwoneclously  added  a  sutijcctivc 


•loment  to  bis  raessaire.  Tlie  'epeskcr  in  a  tongue*  Indulged 
bis  ual  without  troubling  whether  the  others  iimlertloix)  wnoC 
be  meant.  To  )<r«vsnt  Uiis  contusion,  the  apottlo  lay*  down 
tho  followliiK  checks  :  (I)  Not  man  than  one  to  vpcak  at  a  time ; 
each  nusi  wait  his  turn,  {i)  The  one  who  is  epcQkins  to  stop 
il  Im  perceives  snoUwir  wuitinij  to  dfliver  a  '  rrvelaUon.  (.S>  The 
'spes«er[atonKUes'isnotnilow«d  tospeak  unleasau  interpreter 
ha  present.  (!>  The '  rev«lalton '  ot  tho  prophet  is  to  b«  checked 
by  those  who  poBseee  the  gift  of  'discemm^  spirite  *  0*<n/m'k 
viiv^vM*,  cf.  W^y  fit.  Paul  does  not  mentioo  s  prendent  in 
the  meetings,  and  lie  oddrsesBS  binvell  directly  to  the  oongrega- 
tion,  49  it  everything  were  to  be  decided  at  their  disorvtion. 
It  jt  it  is  almost  impoesible  lo  suppose  that  there  wiu  no  one  to 
direct  and  iiiatiat'e  the  gatliuriug,  t.ff.  to  apfioiut  tho  lime  ot 
meeting,  to  declare  the  opcninj;  and  ulosin);  at  the  service,  etc. 
There  is  no  dout>l  Uidb  work  uf  tlus  kind  is  incluili^-d  in  the 
labour  o(  those  'preadenta*  described  in  I  Th  sue,  though  we 
cannot  go  the  length  of  sajing  that  h  K*f  *«  le  a  special  allusion 
to  theoe  services. 

Women  were  present  at  the  servic«s,  and  ooDtributed  to  the 
worship  (;t  Co  11>,  ct.  Ad  Sl^).  St.  Paul  directs  that  they  aboU 
keep  tJieir  heeds  oo^-ered  during  worship,  while  the  man  shall 
pray  with  unoovered  head  (1  Co  II*- ^x  Both  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  14*4}  and  at  l::iihe»us  (1  Ti  2ii-i^he  forbids  women  to 
take  an  active  port  in  the  aer%-ke3,  and  the  general  lLin|r^age  Ul 
which  be  cpeat^  ibows  that  he  enloroed  the  same  rule  in  all  his 
churobea 

(6)  TliO  'breaking  0/ breadJ — The  expression  ^ 
jiXeLfrii  ToO  apTov  m  Ac  ^^  refeni  tii  Ri>nietliin}<  more 
tlian  an  tnalilutton  of  common  infjUs.  li  in  in<lctMl 
doubtful,  in  the  IiRlit  of  O'-"-',  wlietlier  n  Fiysltrni  of 
tinivcrsoi  (»tnmon  meals  cxisteil  at  all.  iJiil  in 
any  coitu  tho  doiitile  repeiition  of  the  ttrticle  17  K\iatt 
ToiJ  Aprov  wuuld  be  strange  unle»«  tlie  term  Mere 
t4}chnicttl,  antl  referred  tti  a  njiiitcial  breaking  ul  a 
ii]>eciid  bread.  And  stteh  we  htiil  to  be  Lite  eu»e  in 
1  Co  10",  where  the  expression  '  the  bread  which 
we  break'  refers  to  a  reliKionn  act,  and  in  11*, 
where  the  eating-  of  the  bread  forms  fiart  of  an  act 
of  worship  called  'eating  tiio  I-ord's  Supper/  and 
its  significance  is  to  'itroelaini  the  Lurtl's  death 
lill  he  come '  (it.  ").  rioiu  the  action  of  Cluist  at 
the  institution  of  tliis  tutcrauieiit,  the  technical 
name  by  which  it  bectmie  known  wiu  '  the  break- 
ing t>f  the  brciwl.'  The  expression  o(;eun»  boiiio* 
cimea  Tvithoat  the  article  {f.g.  Ac  2U',  Didache 
\A\  wliere  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  technical 
use.  In  wine  jdacea  {e.p.  Ac  2**  27")  it  may  refer 
to  an  urdiniirj'  meat.  TIib  only  ottiur  iiume  wliich 
is  given  to  it  m  NT  U  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  Co  II*", 
wliiuli  refers,  however,  to  the  whole  meal  uf  wUicli 
the  KXd'jii  Tov  tf/Tov  was  the  central  act.  Ab  earljr, 
however,  n»  the  DUlttdu  (y*)  the  word  tux'^ptarla  u 
used  tti  cxj»rcs9  Uie  same  tiling  (cf.  also  [gn.  ad 
Smyrn.  ch.  7). 

By  Its  nature  this  service  woe  ol  a  much  more  private  ehaf 
acutr  than  the  other.  It  was  not  held  In  puhlii:,  with  free 
admission  tor  non-mcmbcn,  but  restricted  to  In^itieed  Qiris- 
tions  (/>ufiirA<'  ^'Let  none  eat  or  drink  of  \otif  Kucliorisl  invo 
iboce  who  ore  baptizod  in  the  name  ol  Uie  Ivml  %  Il  was  tlie 
■ocsrecy  with  which  the  Christiaru  shmnled  Uie  Kuchariiit  that 
eavo  rise  to  the  absurd  aocnuntion*  wliicli  wPre  pogiulorly 
brought  against  them.  At  the  muii«  Lime,  it  seeiiik,  when  pos- 
sible, bo  have  been  made  the  occsaton  ol  a  general  meeting  of 
the  wAoff  Church,  rich  and  poor  (Ac  20?,  1  Cotli^aM). 

The  '  breaking  of  bread'  origlnallr  took  place  dolly  (S'*).  In 
Ihc  ifidaclif,  however,  it  is  snjoinoil  weekly,  on  the  Lord's  day 
(cf.  also  Ac  '10^,  t  Co  10^}.  It  was  held  in  tb«  eveiiing,  as  on  Um 
occwjon  ol  it«  inKtitution  let.  Ao  ^i^-  and  the  word  luw.i* 
(=eveninff  meal)  In  ICo  1LW.U).  Tho  whole  ceremony  was 
a  '  remembrance '  of  the  lost  supper  which  Christ  ate  with  Ills 
disdplDB  before  His  death.  It  was  therefore  mode  a  common 
meal,  of  which  tho '  breaking  of  the  bread '  and  the '  drinking  of 
ihfl  cup '  werv  a  pxrt  tcl.  1  Co  11**-,  Dittaetn  10*  furk  it  vi  iw 
vJiqr(^>«i)L  To  this  oomiQon  meal  each  brought  his  share.  Chry- 
Roetom  (,Uo"i.  27  tnl  Cvtl,  (Dsoys  tltat  in  place  of  thsorishiel 
Li>umuiiity  ct  ^oods  tbo  CnristJans  ' observed  conunonmeolB  on 
appoinlcid  days,  and  having  gathered  together  after  during  the 
luystcriee.  they  partook  of  a  conunon  towt,  the  rich  bringing 
the  viands,  and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  inrltva  by 
Ihtnu,  end  all  feasting  togetltcr.'  The  iw^toct  of  the  meal  oa 
an  sot  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  n>-h  te  oupLKirtcI  by  the 
words  MTMir^JtiH  rtit  m-"  fx"***  <n  ICu  11^.  wbi<-h  Itlrvn  the 
poor  generallr,  not  thoa«  who  bavu  not  houw^^  Tlie  ouinmon 
meal  was  caUed  the  'love-toast'  (By^vii,  found  in  NT  only  la 
Jude".  The  right  reading  In  2Pi:»»  b  probably  i«-r«.(  MTU, 
not  i>ar«M>.  Though  at  lint  occurring  at  the  sairie  time  as 
the  '  breokUig  of  bread,'  wlitab  formed  part  of  il,  thu  twu  were 
afterwards  separated,  and  the  Euchoriiit,  bold  In  the  early 
niomlng,  while  the  AKap*  still  took  place  in  the  evening;  so 
Oiflt  Id  Pll^y,  £7^.  X.  SOL    SeoUgbUoot, /j/oaifuf,  U.  SIS. 


Bz.  raul  p\*»  iiB  a  tilrtiir»  nt  tfala  act  of  wonlii|t  u  ll  nu 
celettnled  iii  CorinLh  nt  the  time,  which  wa  can  flu|>mcanQQt  bv 
other  hinu  in  N'T.  A  r1iMX>iirs*  proMded  ft  in  Ac  a)*- ",  but  ft 
ll  cJor  thnt  thia  wtu  not  tho  csk  in  Codnth,  lor  tlio  kpoatle 
eCHii|>Uins  thnt  vonh  nn«,  u  he  urivecl.  nt  onn*  ate  up  the  locul 
he  wul  bn>uj[ht  with  him,  without  vrmlUng  for  ths  n-ic  (I  Co 
11ILI3).     DiiHns  the  roeitl  oune  the  (oniul    break  In  i;  of  brmd' 

fc(.  1  Co  lu'o),  probttblj  with  k  pnycr  of  thonlu  (cT.  il  x^^mirAt 
ntti*  oonniinu  c(  tho  inntitulinn  hy  Christ,  and  t^e  it  raver  of 
Ibanks  In  tho  />mI.  ffi).  AU  pmcni  then  ixutook  of  tnc  hrtail 
thu«  onn«Kirftt«i  (I  Co  1|W>  Thrn  jicrhape  o/tw  ths  n>«ftl  (cl. 
*,*  '«/f*riuppcr">aonp  contalnlnK  wino  <thU  ts  more  proh- 
»bl«  than  llu-n«flc'*  thPor>-  that  walcr  wu  uM^d,  cT.  Mt  )!lP>, 
Nk  Il«,  1  Coll»)  WM  'blcwcd'H  Co  10«),  and  all  (Irank  troni 
it(U«').  Tho  prtfer*  of  thanks  (.''X".""—)  I'J'  whic-h  th«  brcMl 
and  wine  were  t.'onfrcnitcd  protinbTy  rancdwiUi  the  otxiuilon. 
In  tha  IHtUtch*  (ch.  tf)  (onnal  pnjr«n  are  prescribed,  but  thf 
prophoU  prcHiit  an  allowvd  ia  'tfir*  Uunki'  (ik^anrrui)  In 
woras  ot  their  own  choice  (Sr*  wA«vr'>).  Hi*.  Ttiere  ii  iftnie 
doubt  a<  to  whether  the  bread  or  lh«  wine  came  flnt  In  the 
order  o(  sorvic*.  In  I.k  IS'T»  (W'H).  I  Co  lu",  />iii.  U.  Uie 
blcMJac  ot  th«  cup  La  placed  befon  that  of  Uie  bread.  In  all 
Other  ^ac«s,  howevf r.  the  cup  lollon-«  the  bmd.  and  this  hoa 
ftlwar*  been  the  trwiiLJonal  onlcr  In  the  Qhnitlan  Church. 

l.rnBiATt-Rit— iln  the  earlj  ChmlUn  servlc^a  ihe  rollowlng 
book*  may  he  connilted:  &ottn,IM  Primardtit  cvltut  iaeri 
Chrittianftrum,  IS&I;  Abeken,  ZVr  G«teidien*l  in  iter  aU«n 
Rtrdu,  laU:  Uanuck^  Vtr  thrUtl.  OttiuindtQottudientt, 
lA&l :  Volx,  '  IJnterauch.  uber  die  Anhintfe  dcs  diruU.  Uotl««- 
dtenatea,'  in  SK  vol.  l.  1ST2;  Jacoby,  •  Dto  conrtltutlv»n 
Faktoreo  dcs  apost.  UoITMdlen>l«9.'  In  JDTh  voL  s«iU.  ISTS; 
M'eiaAoker,  '  bte  VermmmlnnRcn  dcr  Mteotcn  Chrial«iir«in«in- 
den.'  It)  JDTh  toI.  xxi.  ls;0;  Scyerlen.  ■  Uer  dirislL  Cullu» 
in  ap.  Zeltall«r/  in  ZritteK  /dr  /Voir  TAn^^.  1381 ;  H.  A. 
RAfUln,  Gt4th.  df»  fhrUU.  Gvttndktultt.  1887;  Jullciivr.  Zur 
Utieh.  Her  AbntdmaMl^eirr  in  der  alten  Kifdu,  ISOi;  F. 
SiiitUL,  Zur  0*td>.  V.  L\U.  det  VrtArittmHium$,  Die  vnAri^lL 
Trad,  iibwr  Urtpning  und  Sinn  dtt  AbfndinoAU.  ISas.  (T<it 
wider  Ut«rature  on  bncharbl,  e««  art.  Lord'h  Surfca.)  The 
hbrtoclea  ol  the  ApoaL  mgw  uaually  oontaln  chaptcra  on  thli  tu)i- 
Ject.    for  these  sec  ffeuend  lllcmture  at  the  cud. 

ji.  The  Ckriatmn  Rule  of  Conduct, 

(1 )  The  Christian  in  /lis  Private  Life.— By  baptism 
the  Christian  died  to  the  world,  and  so  the  nvga- 
tiro,  prohibitive,  sphere  of  law  had  no  longer  aiiy 
meaning  for  him  (Ho  {)?,  Col  3»",  cf.  Gal  2^"  6«). 
His  life  vaa  coriBecrateil  to  Christ  (Ho  I2'''''),  who  it* 
il»  goftl  (Ko  14*,  I'h  1"),  its  example  (I'h  2*.  1  1' 
^'**),  and  the  source  of  its  Bpiritual  strenprth  (Jn 
e**,  2  Co  li?,  Enh  4»).  Uis  body  ia  the  sacrt-d 
temple  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  [1  Co  6'*}.  a  member  of 
Chnst  (ife.  "),  and  therefore  personal  liolin«8*  and 
purity  are  his  natural  condition.  Th«  near  ex- 
pectation  of  tho  second  cominj^of  Christ  lud  to  two 

Crnctiral  results:  (a)  a  holy  enthu'siniim  M'hich 
iioycd  liim  U]i  under  erery  trial  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  preMint  evil*  were  only  tran.fi- 
tory  (Ko  B"*- ",  2  Co  I''  5*-*  Eph  I"  4*),  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  glonotis  future  (Ko  t!',  1  Co  15", 
Col  a*"-)-  Death  Itaclf  is  welcomed  aa  a  q(iickr.r 
realization  of  this  (Fh  1").  {b)  A  severe  and  »Uita 
discipline  of  nclf.  Men  waiticd  in  hourlv  expecta- 
lion  of  Christ's  apj^arance  [I  Tli  5\  1  Jn  2").  It 
wan  then  no  tinii;  to  pive  oneself  up  to  feasting. 
Even  marriage  and  family  cares  are  regarded  as 
competitors  i^ainst  tho  scr\ico  of  tho  Lord,  which 
ohould  absorb  every  thoTi>*tit  and  feeling  (1  Co 
7****).  Tlio  Chrifttinn  must  be  ever  on  his  guard, 
watchful  and  vigilant,  fahtiny  (cf.  Ac  13*  14".  Dui. 
7*-8'l.  fy^T  in  arm^  nj;aiiiwt  t*mptalion  (I  Tli  5', 
Rjph  IV*-"),  and  pray  witliout  ceasiuj;  (1  Th  5"). 
His  mind  is  set  on  tliincs  alwve,  not  on  tliingB  that 
are  upon  the  earth  (Col  3').  But  as  he  ia  on  tlic 
earth  he  has  to  ]>erform  liis  human  duties  and  to 
bring  into  all  his  relations  with  fcl  low-men  prin* 
ciples  in  aci-ord  with  thLi  high  ami  ideal  lifu. 

(2)  7'Ae  Christian  ami  Ai*  Felluw-Vhrittians. — 
The  central  principle  of  Cliri>'tian  ethics  is  love, 
the  practical  txjtrcHjiioii  of  faith,  xioru  iC  d-vdrrit 
4vtf)^vtiir^  ((»al  5*).  Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
Kays  St.  .lames  (2''),  and  St.  Pan]  ia  at  one  with 
him.  for  above  faith  he  puts  lovc(l  Co  \Z^,  cf.  ift.'}. 
and  love  does  not  exist  apart  from  works  of  love 
(cf.  I  Jn3").  Love  is  the  '  end  of  the  charge'  (ITi 
1'},  the  bond  of  perfection  (4^ol  3'*).  Ami  this  love 
was  cliiefly  exercised  towards  the  feUovr-Chriatian 


{Gal  G'»).  Tho  rnune  of  'the  brethren,'  l>y  which 
the  Christians  denoted  (heir  fellow- believers,  was 
e«pcciKtly  significant.  It  implies  dencent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  luoiuburship  in  the  Miniti  family, 
and  was  UMcd  niitong  the  Jews  to  denotii  their 
fellow-oountrvnien,  the  "wiiw  of  iHrae] '  {e.tf.  Ex  2", 
IHIfi",  Ac2"3'V.  *Sowhennpi.lieii  by  Christians 
to  one  another  it  introduced  liie  idea  of  a  tie  as 
strong  as  that  of  blood  relationship  binding  them 
to  one  another.  The  lave  of  the  brethren  (^i\a- 
JIf\^ia,He  l3*)maRifc!itN  itM.'lf  in  UDitirituf  huniitity, 
(.•enlleness,  and  kindiiL-sa  to  all  (Gul  .V-  etc.),  m 
obedience  and  gratitude  towards  the  workers  and 
rulers  in  tJic  Churxzh  (1  Co  lti'»,  1  Tfi  6",  He  13"), 
forbearance  of  tha  stronger  towards  the  weaker 
(Ho  15',  1  Co  10»,  1  Th  .I"),  charity  to  the  poor  (Ho 
12",  I  Ti  C"^.  Ho  13'*,  1  Jn  3"J,  conipnj^ion  and  help 
to  the  Hullcring  and  hetplcs-s  (He  i:t>\  Ja  1'^),  nnd 
hoBpitnlity  to  all  who  need  it  (lio  12'*.  1  Ti  5'",  Ho 
13^  1  P  4"}.  By  the  strength  of  this  Christian  lovo 
is  realized  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  all  out- 
vanl  diMiiiL'tionH  of  rank,  iiatioii,  and  sex  ara 
abolished  in  the  common  participation  of  menibur- 
shiji  in  Christ  (Gal  3*,  Col  3").  At  the  same  timo, 
it  is  im|>orlant  to  rctnombcr  that  even  within  tho 
Christian  community  concrete  social  refornw  were 
not  aimed  at,  exceut  60  far  a»  wa»  ilenianded  by 
tho  now  morality.  In  the  expectation  of  the  Mcond 
coming,  social  und  political  qucntiona  were  matters 
of  secondary  importance.  The  general  principle 
of  St.  Paul  was  that  a  ii)an  should  t-tny  in  the 
position  in  which  the  'call'  of  Gml  was  received 
(1  Co  7"),  and  work  truly  ami  houewtly  in  that 
position  (1  Th  4",  2Th  3"'"|  until  th«  Lord  came. 
.So  the  relations  of  rich  and  iwor  still  remain,  but 
are  softened  by  the  duty  of  charily  ;  slavery  is  not 
abolished  (Eph  ^j'^•^  Col  S^'^',  I  TiG-'.  I'hilcm),  but 
its  sting  withdrawn  by  the  proclamation  (j(  a  higher 
C([uulity  ;  the  current  viutr  ul  uonuui's  poyitimi  ia 
accepted  (1  Co  ll>-'-'",  I  Ti  2'"^-),  but  toned  down 
by  the  same  truth  (cf.  1  V  3').  In  regnrii  to 
marriflgc,  indeed,  new  principles  were  introduced 
which  tlie  laxity  of  heathen  und  even  JcwiiJi  views 
made  necessary  on  mornl  grounds.  St.  Paul  (1  Co 
7)  in  view  of  the  second  coming  discourages  the 
unmarried  from  seeking  marringe,  iii  oecurdauce 
with  hiH  general  princiide,  'lutearh  man  wherein 
ho  waa  called,  llii^rein  ii.l)i<lu  with  God'  (v.**).  But 
he  condenms  those  who  would  forbid  marriage  un 
a.scetio  grounds  (1  Ti  4* ;  cf.  the  same  teaching  in 
He  13*},  and  sanctities  the  relation  of  man  ami 
wife  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  (Eph  o**).  The  reform  which  Christianity 
introduced  was  the  Micrcd  invioliiLilily  which  it 
gave  to  the  marriage  l*ond  by  forl>itUliiig  <iivon'(j 
(>It  19'',  1  Co  7"l-  Tilt!  ijucsiion  of  remarriage, 
after  the  death  of  one  party,  is  tsumuwliat  doubtful. 
Tho  injunction  aa  to  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Ti 
3»- ",  Tit  I')  that  they  should  l«  the  hnsbands  of 
one  wife,  and  to  widows  (1  Ti  5*1  that  tbcy  should 
have  had  one  husband,  were  interpreted  in  the  2nd 
cent,  a.**  prohibitiotis  against  a  H^cond  marriage. 
But  this  rumartiage  is  rceunimcTided  in  the  raiw  of 
younger  widows  (1  Ti5'*,  cf.  I  Co  7  ■"),  which  leaves 
the  question  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
very  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would  i^peak  in  such 
moderate  language  if  he  were  referring  to  bi^&my. 
The  natural  result  of  this  nohler  conception  of 
marriage  was  to  quicken  tho  sense  of  nutuml 
alTection  l>utween  husbnnd  and  wife,  parent  nnd 
child  (Kph.'i^-fl*.  Col  S'*--'  etc.),  and  to  cstabluJi 
those  lumutifid  fainiiy  relations  which  distingoiah 
tho  Christian  home. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mutaal  Int^rcotine  wItMn 
Ihs  Church  was  lh«  trtulitional  evoluaivintrw  nliirh  [lie  Jmrlhh 
Chrifltianhrouxhlwilh  hlni  IntotlMOhurch.  Tha  exact  rvZaUoii 
of  Jew  and  UeoLUe  Obrirtljuswaa  one  ot  the  nunt  perpleilni; 
prublrma  «f  tlie  apotrtollo  Sff*.  fit  Paul  held  with  regard  to 
hli  own  lelAtlon  to  the  law  tlia:^  tn  tbo  alistmct.  belief  In  Christ 
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nuulQ  bid  tre«  (e.j;.  he  aays  of  hunKll,  '  itot  bvini;  uijrKlf  under 
(lh«  prlndnlA  ofj  Lnw,*  1  Co  7'^  But  be  nLt«d  txt  tbon  thli 
Abalnct  cuim  to  tieedom,  toe  love  wlilcti  he  owed  to  bu 
■  bMtliraa  In  tha  flesh,'  and  so  to  the  Jew  he  becaine  m  »  Jew^ 
uul  otoerved  Uw  oomniuMlj  of  Um  law  (e.0.  Ac  W  W><  Zl^ 
tSl'}  ftlUwujjb  be  noognlMd  tiut  k  tnui  could  be  >&vmI,  oat 
liy  tiw  works  of  tlie  Imw.  but  onl.v  \>y  Utb ;  cf.  0*1 2'^.  As 
rtvftrd*  tha  aenCile,  however,  the  apostle  of  th«  Gentile*  fought 
for  tJte  trcedom  which  be  chouchl  the  Jew  thonld  sbetoln 
from  clAimlnK.  Kls  puilUaa,  that  the  OentUe  Bboiilil  be  rr»e 
trom  circumuialoii  and  the  law,  waa  oonllmied  by  the  oon- 
(rwni!*  ftt  Jem*.,  aiiri  at  the  iiame  lime  the  further  tjiieBtton 
of  dally  in t«rcouna  butwctM)  Jew  and  UuiitUewas  aJto  octLlctl. 
it  waa  aMuiiiMl,  a«  a  matter  ot  ooun«,  that  the  two  ahould 
mix  Ircelr  and  wltbotit  restraint;  but  to  lenen  the  offeac« 
whifth  Uiti  InteruMine  woatd  elr*  to  Jewish  bwtlfiata,  the 
Gentile  wu  required  to  abstain  trwa  Ibinn  oSered  to  idoU, 
from  bhMtat,  ana  from  thUij^s  itnuigled.  (These  prohlbltionB 
wvn  poniblr  conceived  ai '  concrvic  In'IicaUona  of  a  pure  and 
triM  >«U][ioii,'  and  only  Indirectly  aa  (vinoesii^ns  to  Judi^atn  aa 
ttuy  wtn  MMciaUjF  reverenced  by  Jev9.  TliU  es]>lalne  the 
Hfplejdas acnltion  'and  from  romloation.'  Ste  Hon  JudaiMtie 
CltriMianitg,  ppu  B^-'S.)  Tbiu  was  eatatiltBhi-tJ  a  modu*  t-ivtfidi 
for  VtuMt  communities  In  whkh  J«w  and  i>entile  ooavert*  were 
to  be  found  to(,i)thGr.  It  b  too  luucb  to  awume  from  Js  ^ 
thai  In  iiuh  oonununlUei  the  Jews  had  their  aepant*  *iyna- 
gocus.'  and  lired  apart.  The  auUior  ia  whUoc  trom  the  aland- 
point  of  thlDgi  ai  tbej  were  In  tai^  own  churcb,  i.t,  when  the 
oonuaunltjr  ioduded  onl;  Jews  wivo  had  formed  thetnaelve* 
Into  a  tynatrogu*  «OiKrccatlon.  The  inddenta  related  In  Oal 
S>t-^*  presuppose  a  wwe  and  daily  int«rvourfe  (eapedall;  In 
the  way  of  ntealsl  beCwecu  the  JcKlih  and  QentUe oommunltles. 
If  St.  Paul  oontlcmncd  m  stronsly  in  tidi  Inatanoa  a  rMctlon 
to  liM  oxolualvenea  trotD  which  a  brtak  bad  been  mode.  It  Is 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  enoouraced  the  eatablUhment 
Of  wch  a  nvatciD  Ln  any  o(  hii  own  churches.  We  are  therefore 
oonSdcnt  that  in  all  I^uiltne  churobes  the  Jews,  like  the  atMxtie, 
and  «rcn  St.  Peter  hliuKlf  (cf.  Ao  ICM"  iii),  did  not  renise  to 
mix  with  the  QonUlM,  eran  if  to  loiiie  extent  the  two  did  tall 
into  atparate  congrcfationa  And  lateroounu'  ot  anv  kind  Im- 
plied a  mutual  trl*a-4uid-take.  The  Jew  reeiiTDed  bis  IniUncUvo 
and  traditiDOal  iiatrrd  of  theOentlle  and  llved^u  >  Gentile  (<'«>^r 
in>,  Oal  2'<>.  The  UMililv  bad  to  culrardlnate  hit  yrr^.t  to  the 
pnnclple  ot  luvo  (I  Co  8'>,  tliat  be  uifbt  cive  no  oauae  ot 
itiiiiit>tin)[  to  Jcwa.  And  there  were  ir>^ea  between  the  pore 
JfVT  aiid  tiic  punt  Gentile.  The  '&roi>el.vte  of  the  gttm  on 
bcMUuing  a  Ohrintian  naturally  felt  an  instinctive  senie  ot 
ofaUnttoo  towards  iiw  whale  or  ports  of  Lbe  law,  St.  Paul  )tM 
In  Us  mind,  not  only  Jdw>,  hut  the  elaat  af  ri^ifutt  in  Ito  Xi^. 
And  Bo  U>-1.  t  L^ '((■-»  10*^^  must  be  uiiiIentto<jd  getierall)' 
wittMUt  exdtttiira  rvfervoce  to  Jew  or  proselyte. 

In  the  mixture  of  rcligloiie  tnin  which  CbrlsUaaltjr  drew 
converU,  there  were  many  scniplaa,  irnous  onouj^h  to  tJiose  In 
wliom  they  were  Infrralood  from  childhoud.  but  which  nil^t 
dtww  a  siidle  of  oontempt  from  the  man  of  '  knowlcdjfe.'  Si. 
t^ulillneof  trBchlntfisthatthelr  olncmuicir  or  uon-ubKrvance 
ia  aooidental,  but  that  the  principle  or  love,  which  onWns 
respect  and  lorboaiaucc  towards  ihcm,  is  cHcnLial  (sdd  Ito  U^^^T, 
lCo8»3), 

(3)  The  Christian  and  the  WorW.— The  earliest 
Ttcraccutions  proceeded,  not  from  ttie  Romans,  but 
irom  the  Jews,  either  puhliely,  where  they  were 
allowed  a  measure  of  local  aulhority  [e.g.  Ac  i''"* 
5"«-  9'-",  2  Co  U**),  or  tn  the  way  of  private  mal- 
treatment.  The  Jeu-s  8ti(.-M!edi>il  in  some  iuetances 
in  raistnf;  Gentile  inulKrt  ai^aintit  their  enemies  (e.g. 
Ac  y^"^'  13**  1-*^).  On  rarer  ori-iiHions  the  hatred 
of  the  Oentiles  won  arouscci  by  petMonal  lonses 
OOcosioQtid  through  Christian  teaching  (Ac  10**** 
is**'-)-  liut  the  KoDian  government  and  its  re- 
sponnihle  roprMentatives  neither  originated  nor 
HupjK>rt«d  thuM)  peraeoutionx.  Its  attitude  waa  una 
of  indifff  rence  {e.ft.  Gallio  in  At- 18'^)  or  active  pro- 
tection (cf.  riUtt\nttitii<i«  Mt  27"",  the  antbori- 
tiea  at  Thesaalonica  Ac  17",  Ephemis  !&**"■■,  Jonia. 
2l«  2a'"^).  The  Jewieh  accuwition,  that  the  Chria- 
tians  were  rchelliiii^  a^^ainat  the  Kouiana  and  setting 
up  onotlier  kin>;,  was  uevur  regarded  Bcriomily  hy 
the  f.'ov eminent  (cf.  Lk  2rj^  Ju  18".  Ac  W).  On 
occHsionM  of  liutiult,  inUuod,  ChriKtiaiiB  were  appre- 
hendcil  ax  the  ajiparent  cniiHe.'^  of  dtMti]r1>anL<'.',  and 
treated  with  the  ruH(;h-and-ready  m«t)ioii  of  Koman 
provincial  juntice  (Ao  10''  22^);  hut  this  wasi  a 
universal  practice,  and  not  confined  to  Chriitians. 
The  period  of  otlicial  ])ersccution  did  not  begin  till 
Nero  ojiened  it  in  €A.  S«  tlio  Church  looked  to  the 
Itoinan  (.'ovcniiiieul  aa  a  iirotector  rather  than  v. 
iJLTBccutor  (cf.  2Th  2').  Those  esiiecially  who  were 
turtunate  cnuuf^b  to  poasetw  the  Itoman  citizenship 
found  it  a  ^Teat  Bafegnard  agiunst  injustice  (Ac 
10»T  22*  25^*"")-     These   faeta  prepare  uh  for  the 


attitude  of  favour  observed  by  Chriatian  ccacher)i 
toward.f  the  civil  authoriticn,  although  tht^'  ^u  tioL 
whoUy  uieount  for  it,  itiucu  the  iniucipli;*  u|k)ii 
whieli  civil  obedience  is  enjoined  artj  indej'enilent' 
of  pcmotial  lilto  or  dislike,  *  Tlnj  p«wr.ni  that  Iw 
are  ordained  of  God,'  Mtyii  St.  Paul  (Ho  13').  The 
Chrifltiana  ore  exhorted  to  obey  and  respect  theiu 
aa  the  representatives  of  divine  justice  (Ko  13'"*, 
Tit  3',  1  P  2"-").  to  pray  for  them  (1  li '-«).  to  pay 
them  tribute  aa  their  doe  (Lk  20^,  lio  13'^^). 

I'rom  Vliny'a  letter  to  Trajan  iE}>p.  x.  961  we 
fmd  that  Ihe  government  regarded  tlic  CUrissttAn 
communities  as  clubs  {hr-tmria:),  anil  the  Chriti- 
tianji  aoqniesced  in  Uiia  official  liutiuitiou  of  their 
position. 

As  regards  the  social  and  induHtrial  world 
around  t)iem,  the  Clirutiana  did  not  cut  them- 
■clvett  otr  from  their  former  ties  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  necessary.  The  regulation  of 
St.  Paul  wa»,  tiiat  each  aliouhl  rcninin  oa  he  was 
until  the  Lonl  came.  &o  the  believing  hiiaUand 
or  wife  is  not  to  leave  an  nnlielieving  Kftotisa 
(I  Co  7'"',  of.  1  P  3').  If  the  unbulievor  d^imrt. 
the  bcliovor  is,  however,  not  under  Wndage  to 
follow.  But  this  applies  only  to  uinrriagLit  ctm* 
traded  before  the  conversion  of  the  one  jwirty. 
Wheti  this  in  not  the  tiase  the  believer  is  enjoined 
not  to  marry  with  an  nnlieHcver  (I  Co  T"  'she 
in  free  Ut  nmrry  whom  she  will  only  in  the  Lord,' 
I.e.  a  Christian  husband,  cf.  2  Co  O").  On  the 
same  grounds  the  slave  is  advised  not  to  seek 
hiei  freedom  (I  Co  7^'),  but  to  do  his  duty  to  an 
unbelieving  master  as  to  a  believer.  Vt'e  hear  of 
Chrisliatu,  too,  carrying  on  their  former  profes- 
HiunSf  e.g.  phyaiciHn  (Coll"),  t<;ntmakers  (Ao  Iti'l, 
soldiers  (Ac  10',  Ph  1"),  public  officers  (Ac  lO", 
Ko  Iti^i),  purple  dyers  (Ac  18"),  Uwyer  {'Ht  3'*), 
and  Its  traders  generally  (Ja  4^], 

A  diifloitlt  question  was  the  extent  to  wMoh  a  Christian 
ahould  join  in  liMkUtea  Mcia]  gatherings.  There  wa«  a  dan^rer 
ill  eo  doinr,  not  only  baoaun  Ol  the  actual  ImmtiraDty  con- 
nected wiut  them  (1  P  4>-  ^  but  alao  on  the  eroiinda  of  the 
ordlnanoes  scainst  aattnc  neat  ncrtflced  to  idols.  61.  Paul 
does  aet  wian  to  cut  bis  congrefattooa  eotirrly  off  froni  tlt^ 
former  connexlonB  («.>;.  lOoS'f).  Be  docs  ml  turiid  IIil-ui  to 
aocept  an  iuvitatioii  to  dine  witli  a  heathen  (I  (.^»  W^X  liuc 
leaves  tt  to  the  Individual  Jadgnient,  'U  ye  are  disputed,'  In 
regard  to  the  scruple  against  uii>.i&reM,  h«  reconinienda  the 
ChristJaa  t«  eat  what  Is  slven  without  iiueaLiDn ;  but  If  the  fnut 
be  foroed  upon  him  that  It  is  an  i3<^^e»*»,  to  refuse  It  for  the 
•aks  of  oonscdeooe  and  exaiivle  (l  Co  irtf^-'^).  Wv  Hnd  tliAt 
aoDie  of  the  advanced  liberal  party  at  C«rliiUi  cv<-n  atu-ndi-d  the 
feasts  Id  heathen  temples.  This  SL  1*801  (i>rlil'bi,  not  only  u 
'tinning  acaiast  the  brpthren  and  wounding  their  oonseience 
when  it  ia  weak '  (1  Co  s'->,  but  alco  on  the  deeperitraund  that, 
in  tile  interpretalion  put  u}.>on  it,  It  is  really  an  act  Of  Idolatry 
(ib.  liiiiiT'),  At  ■  later  penod  It  waa  madv  a  f>rniira4  ground  of 
wiuplalnl  kpiintt  the  GluisUan  tiiat  be  iicid  uluuf  frosi  eoeial 
galherini:*  (I  P  i*), 

In  his  contact  with  unbelievers  the  Christian 
had  to  remember  that  the  law  of  love  extends  to 
all  men,  althoujjh  it  found  a  greater  ruitlet  for 
its  exnre»Ki«m  in  the  relation  of  Chrij'tian  to 
Christian  (Mt  6**-**,  Ito  12*  Tit  3").  The  same 
principles  of  hoticsty  and  charity  were,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  observed  al»o  towards  *thcm  wliicll 
are  without'  (Ko  12'',  tJnl  0'",  Col  4».  PU  4», 
1  Th  3"  4"),  even  towards  the  jwsrsecutor  (Ro  12'*). 
that  thus  the  believers,  by  their  life  and  conduct, 
might  appeal  to  and  touch  the  1>cst  conscieuce  of 
the  heathen  world  ( 1  Ti  3'.  I  P  2"). 

{t'f  The  single  Cotrtini/ni/i/.— The  first  c«ntro  of 
the  Christian  coinmuuily  imniedintely  after  the 
asL-uHiiion  of  Cliri»t  wa^  the  upper  room  in  a 
house.     Hitlier   they  returned    imnicdiatfly  after 

fiarting  from  Christ'to  wait 'steaJfiuttly  in  prayer' 
or  the  coming  of  tlie  promiaed  Holy  Gho.'tt  (Ac 
!"■'•).  Thus  the  Christian  commiuiily  whs  in  its 
origin  a  house-congregation  ;  and  when  it  outgrew 
the  Hinits  uf  a  tiiiiglu  house,  it  did  not  form  a 
' rkyniigoguB '  (such  ivs  those,  e.g.,  in  Ac  t3"),  but 
Bpreuu  on  a  number  of  hoUHC-congresntionft  (cf.  kot' 
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elKtm,  ib.  2"  6").  For  their  genenii  asAembliefi  unci 
llieir  mimiDnary  priuictiin^  tha  disotples  were  ablo 
to  meet  in  Iho  temple  (ir  it«  preoincta  (ft"-"^"), 
but  lor  tliuir  privaU;  wurwliip  thej^  were  dirifieu 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  eocli  being  the  house- 
iioM  of  a  convert,  who  was  able  and  wilting  to 

itrovido  Uie  necess&ry  acoominodation  ia  his  house, 
['him  the  Churt-h  prcsseatcd  the  luipect  of  a  nuuibcr 
of  household  ^roiipn.  Tliu  same  principle  of  di- 
viuOD  waseHtaiilislied  in  cither  plaofs  bvaideti  Jerua., 
Bn  Cliri^tionity  spread  fnrtlier.  It  appears,  e.,?.,  at 
Thcwmlonica  (Ae  17'),  Troiw  [20»),  Ephesiu  (20*), 
Corinth  [I  Co  10").  Colossai  (Philom»),  LaodiciBa 
(Col  4'*),  and  in  Komc  (assuming  that  Ro  IC*"'*  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle  :  see  w.'-i*-"  Tot-i 
r^v  aiTM  dStXipoi'^).  ThcAo  house  -  congrecfttioni) 
also  bear  thu  name  of  iitK\f}trla.  (e.g.  Ro  16^,  1  Co 
IB",  Col  4",  Philem  '].  The  condition  of  the 
houaehold  in  ancient  Hoclcty  favoured  tliia  feature. 
The  nuuter  of  the  house  was  its  lord,  and  his 
oooveraioD  was  (generally  followed  hy  that  of  bis 
family  and  dependants  {e.g.  Ac  1(F^«  16»  18*, 
1  Co'l").  In  this  way  the  nuoleiu  was  at  once 
formed  for  a  hoaao-conCTC^tion,  and  doubtless 
isolated  coiiv^rtK  attaeliea  themselves  to  the 
church  in  tliti  hous*  of  a  wealthier  convert. 
The  only  pa<»a;^  in  NT  which  sw^Mnia  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  cbnrdi,  i.e.  a  building  set  apart 
for  porpose*  of  worshiji,  is  Ja  2?  '  if  there  come 
into  your  Rynat^ojjuc,'  etc.  In  this  passage  wo 
have  a  picture  of  a  Christian  place  of  worBbip, 
with  seata  of  honour  like  the  irptaroKaOtSplai  in 
Jewish  synogoi^es.  Apparently,  then,  liy  the 
time  this  Ep.  was  written,  the  Jewish  ChristianM 
of  Jems,  (for  the  writer  speaks  from  iho  stand- 
point of  the  conditions  in  his  own  church)  bad 
lormcd  themselves  into  a  synagoeue  and  built  a 
place  of  meeting  (cf,  Ae  6*  &').  The  'school  of 
Tyrannus,'  in  which  St,  Tnul  tnupht  at  Ephesns 
(Ac  IB"),  WOK,  Iiuwevor,  not  of  this  kind.  It  did 
not  luiwrsede  the  hou.se -congre^ationit  (20^,  1  Co 
lU").  but  waa  uMud,  as  Ihe  contyxl  showa  (v.*"), 
for  the  missionary  preaehiug,  which  had  hitherto 
taken  place  in  the  Jewlih  Bynago;;ueB. 

The  city  -  church  was  couipotted  of  a  number 
of  these  house-churches,  and  tt  prew  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  con grpjia lions.  The  lirst  household 
wtiieh  bad  reiKivcd  the  upOMtle  gencnUly  bueame 
the  centre  of  tbeftc  smaller  groupH.  To  its  mem- 
bers, the  first-froita  (iwafvA)  of  the  city,  a  special 
rwpQCt  was  due  (t  Co  IS**-").  It  had  been  the 
home  of  the  apostle  durinc  his  visit,  and,  in  con;4i-- 
quence,  the  centre  of  guidance  and  direction.  In 
some  cases  tlio  prominence  of  some  other  memlier 
caused  the  centre  of  the  community  to  sliift  from 
the  orij;inal  household;  e.ff.  the  house  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Mark,  was  at  tinit  the  centre  of 
church  tite  in  Jems.  (Ac  12"),  but  later  (Ac  21") 
James'  huune  api>eara  as  thu  ulTicial  place  uf  meet- 
ing.  Tlie  whole  community  met  together  on  occa- 
sions of  necessity  either  at  tills  central  houi»e  or 
some  other  convenient  place  ie.g.  Ac  1^  21", 
1  Co  6',  I  Th  6=",  Col  4'«).  Tlius,  apparently, 
Gains  received  the  community  in  liis  house  when 
they  nmemblud  to  meet  their  apostle  and  founder 
(Rd  16").  The  same  community  met  on  occatduos 
lor  common  wurKhip  (l  Co  li'-"),  though  thuir  num- 
bers do  not  allow  us  to  sup|ruM  tluit  tlm  could 
always  havo  heen  the  case.  For  tlie  purpase  of 
wortihip  the  house  muKt  have  been  the  unit.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  direction  and  adminiRtration 
the  unit  M-afi  not  the  house-  but  the  city -congrega- 
tion (cf.  Ac  II"  I3*2(>»).  So  the  apoatlc  directs  his 
letters  to  tlie  church  of  the  city,  e.g.  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  I'-'),  becauise  the  city-church  niid  not  tliu 
house-ohurch  was  the  primary  unit  in  the  regula- 
tion of  affairs. 

THe  OrganmUion  <if  the  Community.— The  writer 


of  .>Vc  flum.>t  up  the  diHtinctive  elements  of  the  new 
ChrtPtiau  lifu  in  the  M-ord»  (2")  irpoffito/wepoC'»T«t  t^ 

iprou  Kdi  To«  wpofftuxoSt  (WH),  'abiding  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers.'  The 
words  go  by  pairs,  the  'breaking  of  the  bread' 
and  *the  prayers'  making  up  the  common  worship 
of  the  »K»mmunily,  while  the  'teacliinj;'  and  the 
'  fellowtihip'  cuviit  thu  ground  of  their  common 
life.  No  community  can  exittt  without  organiza- 
tion, least  of  all  a  community  in  which  are 
combined  a  religion  and  a  common  life.  But 
before  passing  on  to  iij*k  what  was  the  nature 
of  this  organization,  wu  must  first  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  work  to  bo  done.  This 
will  be  found  to  group  itMiIf  under  four  main 
heads:  (1)  The  in»truction  of  conmrLs,  (2)  the 
collection  and  ntlniinistrntion  of  the  common 
fundft,  {31  general  a<lniini»tration  and  direcUoDj 
{4)  discipline. 

tl )  InstruetiMi — WIisb  «•  rvmc mtt^r  bow  klowl;  th«  disdiiles 
aaKUKlUktl  Die  ttfochtor  of  UMir  Uiutcr,  and  what  palint  snd 
c*refiil  Utiuiir  it  nnoded  to  perloci  tt^cir  UUh,  ws  »h*ll  noUss 
Uto  wurk  wblch  wu  Involrid  In  thu  iiitlniction  oF  ncwoonvarti 
nh«a  th«  nurutiera  ot  the  Church  won  oounted  bv  ihouMada 
And  U  Ibta  U  Uur  wltti  »g«rtl  to  Jatn,  bow  niucb  {nstcr  mtal 
haro  b«en  the  Inbour  wli«n  tho  ooRituuoitf  hldudod  pur* 
GvatUes,  who  bid  scuooly  any  koowMiCK  «f  Jnritb  scft|)tuf. 
And  luked  thfl  aounil  toiwdAthui  of  J«wiah  niooolbsim.  Tbs 
l&tiour  ot  *  watering '  wm  oot  less  Uuui  the  toll  o(  'plutlns.' 
The  {nttnKtion  ounnot  hkve  b«vii  oonfind  to  the  disoouTM  of 
Lb«  Mnicvv,  or  tlia  toacblnr  at  the  spostle  In  person  or  by  letter. 
Sucti  A  knowledge  of  the  OT  u  St.  Paol  prwuppowi  In  Cutik 
convaru ('..'(.  Ru7>,  1  Cofti'tfU  jQiK.Oa]  ^n&jcoold  oalr  be  th« 
tniit  o(  Umg  «r>d  •y*t«tiiAtic  instnietloo.  This  wu  um  atnia 
work  ol  EDCQ  Uka  Aqtillft  and  Apolloe.  There  wm  a  vpecUl 
*  eift'  of  '  tOMiiiBK.'  oDtl  a  •penUI  cUm  ot  nun  In  the  Ohriatlui 
Churdi  who  wen  csllad '  t«ach«n '  tram  the  exerdse  cd  this  vtR. 
tit  tho  oonUBt  ol  title  U«chinf  we  cos  onlr  mv  od  d  pnoH 
KtoiukU  that  It  must  hare  «tubra>CMl  the  hlvtorleal  tacU  on  wlildi 
ClirUtianit.y  ti  IjmmI,  totfethar  with  tltair  doolrinal  ki^Ulcance, 
and  the  |>nctlaU  rule  o3  IU«  dlroatlr  groundad  oa  the  doolrijie. 
A  ayttcmaUc  tnetnuHion  In  the  OT  wrllinga  muil  have  been 
neoeaeary  for  OcntiJca  to  uadentaod  the  rvrj  troqucrit  allmioiii 
to  UietD  and  iDterpretatioos  of  thew  which  occur  in  tho  ("anline 
Epu.  (t.p.  Bo  O".  I  Co  101",  2  Co  3'  ".  Oal  4^'-" .  of.  alw  2  Tl 
'Si«y.  This  laat  Msaaee  abowa  bow  the  doctrinal  and  hortatorj- 
clementi  are  uiextncably  luierwoven  with  iiittructioa  hi  a 
narrower  mtim.  8L  l*aul  e  Epp.  atao  are  a  ffood  fywrnple  ol  the 
vama.  The  hiatorical  facte  ot  vl  and  ot  Chriit'i  life  ore  regankd 
aa  facta  of  docUUuU  ilffnlllcanoe  {t.g.  Uol  4^-^),  and  tmni 
dootiioal  tmths  practical  liifunL-tions  arr  drawn  u  Uicir  am- 
•eqpenoei  tcf .  the  *  theivfora ^  In  1  Co  1 5^1,  i:}>h4i'.  Col  S^  >^. 

Tlie  Inatruotian  prooeeded  oa  the  Jewish  method  ot  repealed 
onl  tasAhiair  (of.  Uie  word  mmr^xu^,  Ik  l*.  Ao  ISS,  1  Go  W», 
0*1 4n  la  NT  a  ooaveri  waa  baptized  aa  eoon  aa  ho  dscland 
hu  belief  ta  Chrtet  (Ac  &u  uid  oflan),  liut  later  the  practlc« 
arou  ot  ffeferrlus  baptism  until  the  ocnvvrt  had  boea  Uut-ruclcd 
lu  the  ruditoenla  of  the  (alth,  and  duriiw  thii  period  he  wae 
oUled  a  'caleohumeit'  (mmnx*vftfn).  The  oootcat  ol  the 
teacblaz  had  fur  Lta  kernel  lint  and  forcmaet  tai/tna*  uf  tht 
Ziofidwnioh  wore  re>ni■^)lM^r«d  and  treaaured  up  by  tooao  who 
liad  known  Him  <of.  1  Co  V*-  <>• »  »>•  W^  Ifr  IHi  to,  i  Tl  b^i 
TboaafltoaCiogaavtngB  ware  at  aa  early  date  oollectvdiDlo  a  book 
of  the  'orsclss  ol  the  Loird '  (Paptas  ap.  Eua.  lii.  Sl)\  whioh  waa 
one  of  the  main  aounaa  ol  the  Ooapeb  of  Ut  and  Lk.  To  thcae 
•ayhin  ol  Ohriit  were  added  t^  dirinnly  inspired  leseblns  ot  the 
apostMS  and  prophets.  So  there  aroke  gradually  a  fixed  body  tt\ 
tcachtntr  bearing  theitamuotUhrini'i  authoritvd  Ti<P,  tin^ 
or  tlia  apostoSo  apvfoval  ^  l*",  1  Th  4"  »,  S  Th  iis,  e  Ti  !'>  -i' 
»*,  Tit  V)'  The  eannr  srUn^  Irom  the  tree  acUvliy  ol  Uie 
'teacher'  was  thus  Tesaapid  by  thit  flno  aoit  unultvraUc 
looddstioo  oC  'Indltloa.'  raAlM-K,  the  Mth  handed  on  from 
OM  to  anotbes  (S  Tb  f  S",  Ro  6iM  Co  1^  U'^,  Lk  l?),  and 
iiuscded  hr  eooh  ss  a  aaervd  depodb  (ra/af^fi,  1  Tl  ff».  £  Tl  I" 
V).  lUe  aooreditod  teaohln|(  is  also  axpreMed  by  phraaee  auah 
OS  tdmr  I4« vf«  (Bo  0in,  iv*rvmnt  vymifittm*  Ai>«i<ZTi  t<*,  of. 
{*},  w'  i^h^  *^  wi^^im  (1  Tl  Vi.  The  sipedal  trequenoy  of  eucb 
fipreMlota  In  Ute  [Man]  Xpp.  Ulmtrstei  the  mora  ataraomMid 
(onn  which  ttiii  teaoblin  asrtrasd  when  death  and  inprjaon- 
ment  were  renovlBK  Ihe  apoaUes  tnm  personal  ooolact  with 
ihetr  ohumhM.  "nie  (raquent  reouTTenoe  of  laolated  dieu  with 
the  IntroducUon  r.#r«r  i  kiy^  (ITl  1»  S^  «•,  £71  SU,  Tit  V), 
ihows  that  auoh  aayinp  were  hlftbly  valued  and  carefully 
preserved.  Finally,  after  the  daaUi  of  the  spostJss  ws  hare  a 
fpacimen  of  ttie  way  In  whldh  their  tesablngs  ware  ooUsoImI.  In 
a  work  which  has  boeo  prBserred  to  na  under  the  title  'Tlia 
Teaching  ol  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve  AjkmHwi  '  (Dirf.  in, 

(t)  TKt  Manastmmt  tif  Common  >'undi.— io>  ^uretM  ^  On 
nomMWMi  raiwittM.— In  the  early  days  ot  eiithuniuni  hotlUnt;  but 
thoBurroudtr  of  all  pTiTAtaprapenf  wouklMtlafy  tbeeageme« 
of  the  or>nv.?rt<  (Ac  S^  4Mj.  Those  who  bad  poeaesalona  told 
thcu  aad  laid  tho  moDey  at  the  oposUo^  leet  ss  s  oontilbutlon 
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toUis  oommoH  tunit  TliU  oondiUon  ot  Uiiui,'*  vna,  iLomoer. 
Ibft  TMult.  of  purelj*  TolunUry  ocrlon  In  coinl)  Inilkiiliul  rau^, 
■ml  ts  tiul  to  L«  confiuttl  willi  a  c'uni|)ul>ur.ir  oouuiiiiiiily  uT 

Bnuyl*  (431  6^).  It  wa»  |>rohahl)-  not  niilvi-rsaJ  ;  Uiua,  *.j;.,  we  llrivi 
SIjut  Uie  inutliur  of  Mark  lu  pUHtnuiuri  ot  «  jirifatv  liuuw 
^,  and  Tatiithn  at  Jo|>nft  rMwn'ned  fur  hrr  iiiiuty  oliiuMleHia 
wliti'h  inipUi-M  llutl  uic  dill  not  tumd  over  all  iner  unjpej'l.v 
e  Oliiin*-li  nl  Die  tJiiit  f>f  h^r  iwnvf  tulfiti.  U  dlflerMt  mdrirr** 
only  from  m  Itttcr  condlUoD  of  thing*  In  whJch  poor  onrl  nch 
■BreretohABften  hi  th*.'lmrrh(*,i7.  IColl*',  Kjilifi".  nnU'.lTin'', 
Ja^  It  wiw  n  volunt»fy  aiintaivina  (Ao  4^1,  but  collectirc 
uid  tit^-nnlu^l  liiaiMwl  ii(  }^\ng  liulividua)  anil  siionulic.  Tlu.' 
•ol«  (otinrc  ot  Ilic  Church'a  revenue  rcnuJnea  aiwajs  the 
valuniarj'  nflcrlnif*  n*  Ih*  Kinfrri-salion.  L'niler  the  head  nf 
nch  voluntorv  oflrrin^rx  we  inuxt  riicliidc  tb«  eoatributloii*  ol 
(nod  liroiiuhtti;  tliv  rich  to  th«  AgB)M> (!mi)tl«<l  In  I  Cn  It^l.iTT), 
lh«  fiirnbtnini;  of  tl^e  nccca^ary  icccuK>rie«  («.jr.  Matai,  IlK^t*, 
ttet.)  lor  \tu^  imiiili!  K-i^rthlp,  wlilr.h  <Ta«  )tmfaAUly  andertAkeii  t>y 
th«  cnrnrr  or  the  hoiutc  tn  which  the  icrvioca  w«rc  held,  the 
enemiw  of  )irliut«ho«iiitJtlliy  «n  behalf  or  thu  Church  towartla 
rfiitom  from  other  Churcbca  (cf.  1  "H  3^  '  i^vcn  to  hocpltolliy.* 
&)(> '  ir  •Vii>  hath  iiMil  hofpltallty  to  fltnns^n,  If  ab«  hath  woih'tfl 
tht  tcrt  cif  the  aainU'y.  and  the  pmctkc  a!  private  chnrity^Ac 
n**,  1  Tl  .'il«5.  (fc)  TAf  Eijj*ni**.  — Tt>*  inoiify  thoa  olfeml  U) 
the  Gommiiiiity  woj  «pei)t  mainly  In  the  support  of  the  poor  aj>d 
beiptcM  ta  the  Churoh.  Pore  of  thli  cburity  wm  pemianctit  atid 
rofrular  (f.ff.  lh«  »upport  ol  wldo«»,  Ac  6*.  I  Ti  y*-,  except  •o 
kr  u  llicy  were  pruvHlrd  for  by  prIvitecbariTv.  I  Tl  5>t.  Jit  1>^  ; 
th«  aoppflrt  of  the  poor  frrn«rally,  Ac  2*  4*),  and  port  eattra- 
onlm:iry  and  owaiionol  tfs.  tho  ofT^rlnn  stnc  to  ti>t  poor 
brethren  tn  Judsa.  Ac  W^  U",  llo  1Q«  A.  3),  i  Co  101'-,  S  Co 
A-D.  Uikl  S'").  Anotbot  tourcc  of  cxpvaditUK  iru  the  nipjtort 
ftf  the  miniatan  of  the  sMpel.  Tb*  labourer  waa  worthy  of  hia 
hirt.  They  who  proolalinM  ih«  sospel  bod  iho  riitht  to  live  of 
tht  ffoap*!  <c*.  I  Co  0*1*,  0«]  I?,  1  Tl  t'*,  1  T  S^J.  St.  l-aul 
rouurki  lltat  he  wu  ui  exception  In  Uiii  mptct  (1  Oo  9*),  nnr} 
radnted  what  Vfaut  hia  right  in  order  to  avoid  offence  (S  Co  Ipf- 
tjiA,  1  lb  26.  2  Th  S»).  I'rom  the  ?h<lli^^uw  alone  did  lio 
rvoelva  any  help  (2  Co  ll»,  I'h  V^").  tn  the  I«Mfa<A«  01-1S> 
ordar  ta  jflven  to  receive  and  lo^e  thi*  )>mph«t.  and  tend  hlni 
on  hta  way  with  food  cDou{(h  Co  lait  him  until  the  «rcnlnx>  ^^^ 
DO  money  ^fuitre  allowed.  The  retidenC  ntoplicu  un  to  receive 
tht  flrst-tnifta  of  com,  wine,  and  oxen.  A'e  aee  from  tbia  that 
tilt  bufden  ol  eupportinn  these  vlTlcen  (ell  on  ccrtikfat  imli- 
vldaala  rather  than  on  the  oonkinunity  oa  a  whole,  and  to  oamo 
only  In  a  limited  deLtr-r  fn.<m  piiMti;  fund*.  To  thcte  chaivo 
w«  muit  odd  alao  the  IndvfinUe  odralnlatrntive  expenaea  whleh 
wtinid  intvitJiljly  be  iix-iim-*!  tram  lime  Ui  time  in  the  mana^fi- 
■nent  *A  afttira.     Ht*  further  on  thl*  imliject  Almh,  Conmi'miox. 

(8)  Omerai  Ailmii>ittrotion  uinf  lUrf-tvrn.—Vti^in  thia  Lead 
we  muct  indude  aU  mch  work  a»  the  arranj^nicnt  ol  timet  for 
the  lerYloca  and  other  tmnmon  meeting,  the  ordering  of  the 
•ervi?(«,  and  tb«  DionaffonKnt  of  tha  thousand  and  one  detaila 
Inrolvad  In  tht  nmntw  direction  of  tho  common  afralra.  To 
this  eloM  of  diiOM  BL  P>iil  wotiTd  add  tha  taak  ol  arbimting 
Id  tht  out  at  d^tuloi  amooK  brothrvn  (1  On  (fi)  to  avoid  tho 
wuidalot  Christian  attacking  Christian  before  the  publla  law 
courta 

<4)  ThB  Enforcing  rf  l}iti{pliM.—Jo  tho  aportiM  (Mt  Id's- 1', 
Jjj  aOB'M)  and  bo  the  Church  aa  a  whole  (ill  Is'*)  Chriiri 
•olenmly  oon)iiiltt«d  the  power  whii^h  He  TlrniMlf  noowMed 
nit  ifi  oto.)  of  romittlng  or  rctiUnins  alna.  Tlieac  vforaa  laid  on 
the  Church  the  duty  of  enforcing  ditHpIirte.  ot  pronouncing 

EiunUhmcnt  upon  the  tinnor,  or  declaring  his  torgivmcai  when 
b«  punlthment  had  been  followed  hy  repentance,  Piinlahtnent 
and  (orgivencM  wtrt  dtftlt  out  in  tht  tuuna  and  In  tht  pttvoo  of 
Chritt  (ICoM.SOatlilV  Thiiwaa.  then,  oo  arbitrary  esercijie 
ot  authority,  but  rettea  upon  tho  jfuaranlee  that  the  decision 
colncldi-d  with  tho  will  of  Gorl  In  the  matter  The  di*:lplinar>- 
power  thiia  twlonpinj  to  tho  Church  »aa  In  practice  only 
eveiriMd  n^ainet  ulna  which  were  a  public  o(Ten«>  U>  the  oom> 
munlty.  It  wu  only  when  on  act  of  vinfulncM  become  public, 
and  therefore  a  ■eandal  tct  the  conimimity,  that  the  Chtin?h  felt 
ItaiU  called  upon  to  toktcognlaancc  of  the  matter  Theicarch- 
Ingontol  private  offeneeawaa  no  part  of  the  rommondisrlplliie. 
nor  wu  the  aystem  of  public  oontcMlon  yet  initituted  for  such 
offMKML  Chriatlant  are  ertcmiraged  to  ranfeoa  their  alns  to  one 
anoifatr  (Ja  fi><),  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  «t  othcn' 
tmyefft  for  their  forglvenew  i,<rt.  it.  i».  l  Jn  &i«).  Prom  thii 
laae  paatam  we  tee  tluit  there  ar«  'aim  unto  death'  which 
cannot  thiiti  rind  tor^venett  (ct  Hk  S*.  Lk  y^^").  Dtit  abcv? 
all,  the  Chnslian  moat  nttla  hit  alna  with  Qod  by  contcEtlon  to 
UIdi  and  prober  for  pardon  O  Jn  l").  and  the  punlehment  for 
rfn  oomea  direct  trocn  heaven  (1  Co  U*>}  m  well  aa  throurb  the 
Church.  Taking  oognlaance.  then,  only  of  theae  public  otfencM, 
Mbllo  pimtthment  waa  admlniatcrcd  In  proportion  to  the  wron^. 
Tb»  Ikbtett  punUhniurit  vna  aimple  reproof.  Tbit  ootild  ba 
Mdmloltttrod  by  onj  Christian  to  a  feUow-Chrlatlan  (Mt  18ia, 
1  Th  &*).  it  luaumcd  on  oiTlcial  form  when  the  rebuke  waa 
pul)llcly  admlniatered  "oy  a  pcraon  of  rccogtilsed  aattaority  (I  Tl 
690,  utl  211)  or  by  the  community.  In  caae  of  oMlnaoy  on  the 
fmrt  of  the  alnncr,  or  ot  more  Mriotia  faulta,  the  offtnder  might 
be  expolltd  from  the  contmutittr,  and  Ita  membert  lor&Mdeii  tu 
speak,  or  eat,  or  have  any  conimunl ration  with  hlta  (Ro  liji^, 
ICo&iLii.u,  2  Ja  10).  nn&Uy,  when  the  ala  waa  inrtJctOarly 
grltvoui  tho  tame  tentenoe  ol  exconunun  I  ration  might  be 
acoonmnled  with  the  mlraculoui  InfUctlon  ofa  phvsliaU  punlah- 
racnt  <Ao  fil-i<  SU,  1  Oo  &A,  1  Ti  1»},  or  with  the  ImprccaUon  ot 
«  eurae  (iUfifiM)  on  the  otTtnder  (1  Co  ID^l,  Ual  PV  ClirUt 
Hinurelf  directed  that  In  the  caae  of  brother  wrancioj;  brother 
tht  injund  penon  ihall  <1J  reprove  the  wrong-doer  in  private ; 


it)  if  chat  fail*.  It  Is  to  be  follawod  br  fonual  reproof  In  tin 
prrai-nre  of  witneatiM ;  (S)  in  onae  h«  iilll  iwfitae*  to  repair  the 
wrunu,  the  uukttcr  i«  to  bv  rvjKjrt^H]  to  Ibv  Churcli,  by  wliuni 
Lhr  fiAcnder  Khali  tui  exniminiinii-janl.  'be  tniheriw  the  n<>nU1e 
and  the  publiotn '  (Ml  IS"*-'^  Ti»e  olijoct  of  the  [nmUlunenl  t» 
always  reformatory  and  not  rctribtitory.  This  la  t)ve  <^aat  f>viMi 
wltfi  the  nieoit  aerere  ■antvucBt  (1  Co  W,  I  Tl  1^  Tlicir  puri<u*e 
l»n<tt  deatnution,  tnit  ni|H^tCnnce,  and  rop-iitAneel«f<itlnw(il  by 
foreiveneai  on  the  port  of  the  Inlurol  coaimuniry  (2  Co  Z^^', 
flal  61.  Jude  *K  *>X  Doring  the  tame  that  the  ban  r>f  the  coin. 
iQunlly  b  (tpon  him  the  offondtr  la  not  to  ho  regarded  aa  an 
enemy,  but  pitied  aa  an  erring  brother  (S  Th  iWy 

Under  the  four  heads  of  teaching,  admin Utration 
of  fimtiti,  dlreetton,  and  dtiicii>l)nc,  wc  have  &nm< 
niariMKl  the  work  to  I>e  dnne  in  the  government 
of  tho  coininunity.  Now  tlia  nuestiiiii  urii^ufi,  In 
whoso  lianda  did  tliit*  work  he?  The  prohli'in 
here  is  wider  than  that  uf  the  ri^ht  tu  [ii.k*t  [>art 
in  the  puUic  worship.  There  the  ri^ht  o(  sjieech 
was  limited  only  by  the  nature  and  dej.Tee  of  the 
'llift'  receive<l  by  the  indi%'idual.  All  tUd  not 
poweiw  the  higher  gift*i  (I  Co  rj"-")  of  prophecy 
and  teaching,  or  even  the  Iowlt  gift  of  tongue!! 
(ib.  ■*).  Some  there  were  who,  withiMit  beini* 
unbelieTen,  did  not  pui<«es8  the  special  gifts  whicti 
fitted  a  man  to  tJiKc  part  in  tho  nervices  (the 
'imlcamed'  of  U^*-"*.  cf.  i6. «  Ja  1^).  He  who 
hftil  not  a  'gift'  of  speaking  (1  1*  4"^")  was  not 
railed  u{Kjn  to  8i>eak.  In  a  ease.  then,  where  the 
number  of  tho-w.  qualified  to  lake  jxirt  in  tho 
•ser^ire  waa  ao  inilelinil*!,  we  caiiout  iiifs*  the 
'each  one'  of  1  Co  14"  to  mean  'e%ery  one.' 
There  were  other  gift*  of  luiniBtnition  f»tee  Ro 
12«*-.  I  Co  la*"-.  and  cf.  1  Co  Vi  besides  those  of 
the  word ;  every  Christian  hctd  reieived  his  gift 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Giver  (I  Co  12f, 
Eph  4'),  and  imch  cxcrciiied  it  in  its  approprinte 
■•pncre.  But  though  the  number  of  tho^c  iiuali- 
tied  to  !^pcak  in  the  .lervicu)!  wa^t  limited,  the  limit 
was  quite  indefinite  a^  far  as  hiininn  reco^ition 
was  concerned.  How  far  waK  tluH  bo  in  regard  to 
teaching  and  j^eneral  adminiHtralion  T 

At  the  head  of  all  stand  the  afMt&tlea.  This  term 
is  not  confined  to  the  Twelve.  The  two  are 
expressly  distinguished  in  ]  Ci>  l.V  'then  To  the 
twelve,'  »ft.'  '  then  Ui  all  th«  aiMwtlBS,'  aniE  others 
besides  the  Twelve  are  called  aiKwtles  [Ito  10',  I  Co 
0^-*,  Gal  1'").  The  conditions  of  iipo»tle«hip  were 
to  have  '  seen  the  I^)rd  '  and  to  have  done  mission- 
ary  work  {1  Co  9'-').  The  superiority  of  the 
ni>o»tle's  authority  re-st«l  on  this  personal  contact 
with  Christ  {cf.  Ac  1"),  and  for  this  reason  he  wtis 
of  Itiglier  rank  than  the  prophet.  Ho  re<!eived  his 
authority  from  the  Lord  (2  Co  10»  LI'").  Hi.i 
teaching  waa  irrefutable  l>e«-aiise  it  enmo  to  him 
from  the  Lord  (ICo  H=»,  Gal  I").  The  apostles 
then  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  Chnrcli  (1  Co 
l^*^,  F.pli  4").  There  was  no  branch  of  government 
in  which  they  had  not  the  supremo  right  to  eom- 
niand.  Tn  tea<:hing  their  dotitrino  is  tlie  nonn  of 
truth  (Gal  I*-").  Tliey  lay  down  directiouhi  in  all 
matters  nfTecting  the  religiouwand  wc-ial  lifo  uf  the 
oommanity  :  thev  pronounce  punij-hmenlsd  Co  5*), 
and  forgive  '  in  tlie  person  of  Christ'  (2  Co  tTj. 

Next  to  the  apostles  come  the  prophets,  who 
constitute  the  swTond  order  in  the  Church  (I  Co 
12**,  Eph  4").  We  find  them,  like  the  apostles, 
claiming  and  exercising  an  aul  liority  in  every 
department  of  church  utr(<ction,  e.g.  leaching  (Ac 
15",  I  Co  14=*'",  cf.  DiHache.  11),  general  direction 
(Ac  8"  g"«*  W^\  I  Ti  l'«  4",  cf.  Ignatius,  ad 
rhUnd.  7:  Dulache  U). 

These  two  classes  of  Church  mlera  (apfwtlea, 
prophets)  stand  entirely  above  all  others  in  the 
f<ole  powewion  of  a  divine  retrJntion  (droKdXiV'i*). 
Their  command  w&s  more  than  human,  because 
they  Bpoke  not  of  themselves,  but  iw  the  direct 
mouthpieces  of  the  Holj;  Ghost.  To  them  have 
been  revealed  tho  myateries  of  the  gosjiel  (cf.  tiol 
1"' the  gospel  .  .  .  come  to  me  through  revelation 
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o(  Jesus  Christ,'  Eph  3*  '  which,  i.«.  the  myatery  of 
Clirut  .  .  .  ttatlt  now  been  revealed  unto  his  lioly 
&|.'Otitlea  ami  prophets  in  the  Spirit,'  cf.  1  Co  IS"*]. 
AccvnJin(;ly,  in  wliawver  depRrtnient  o(  the 
Churcirii  uoveninient  they  iatiue  their  injuncLiontf, 
they  speaK  in  the  spirit  (^v  irirvfuiTi,  i.c.  under  tho 
power  of  tlie  Spirit,  Eyh  3»,  Rt;v  1"  4\  cf.  Ac  21*). 
The  Holy  GhoBt  renued  iu  every  ChriistiaD  as  a 
power  of  supanutoral  strength ;  hut  He  resided  tu 
the  apostles  and  prophetii  om  a  revcalcr  of  God'i* 
ttill  and  porpoAo.  Tho  word*  and  actions  of 
apoBtles  and  prophcta  ar«  often  spoken  of  as  tho 
ivordt  and  actitttu  of  the  Huly  Ghmt  IlinuKlf  {e.g. 
Ac  133.  cf.*  I6»  20*  =*  21",  1  Ti  4'.  cf.  Ignatius,  ud 
PhUad.  7).  They  represent,  therefore,  the  pare 
IheooracT  in  tho  same  way  as  the  prophets  of  OT, 
and  in  tno  same  way  their  authority  stood  above 
alt  other  a«  the  direct  rule  of  God.  In  the  matter 
of  govomnicnt  they  were  the  only  poncuors  of 
what  we  should  call  a  su[)emataral  gift,  and  there- 
fore  in  a  pr«-uiiiinent  dt-grcu  liud  Lhu  right  to  rule. 
(Tho  other  eui»«matural  ;;ifts,  e.g,  tonuues,  inter- 

Iiretations  of  toninies,  working  of  mirade*.  gifta  of 
lealinfT.  1  Co  12"- '",  are  not  ;,'ift»  connected  with 
govejument,  and  need  not  be  considered  here.)  Id 
mAking  this  diviaion,  'supernatural '  and  '  natural ' 
gifts,  we  are,  indeed,  gnilty  of  drawing  a  diatlnotiun 
which  was  not  present  to  the  minua  of  the  ltr:tt 
ChrtKtiana.  To  tliem  ewry  gift  was  8Ui>ern8turaI, 
because  it  won  the  marifeMiatiuu  of  thu  Holy  («huat 
in  the  individual.  But  it  i^  a  di^ttinction  which 
exiRUt  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  when  the 
Christians  regarded  reveiation  as  the  paramonnt 
Moroe  of  authority,  tliey  were  unconsciously  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  'supernatural'  and 
'natural'  government. 

Wo  see,  tlien,  that  iit  the  apostles  and  prophets 
rested  an  aiiLhiirity  whiirU  wum  HUpirine,  Im;ckuhi!  it 
was  based  on  revelation.  Hero  we  liave  the  (unda- 
mental  principle  of  KV  church  govenunenti  viz. 
direct  divine  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  expressing 
itself  through  itn  human  oiouthpieces  the  recipienta 
of  revelation.  But  the  question  we  have  now  to 
consider  iH,  To  what  extent  wiui  this  principle 
carrii>d  utit  in  pnictice  *  Did  thu  n[H)>itleH  and 
pruphut^  niunopulize  alt  tho  direction  of  the 
Church!  If  we  look  at  the  early  chapters  of  Ac, 
we  !(hall  we  that  this  was  at  timt  the  case.  Not 
only  tho  general  supervision,  hut  also  the  executive 
work  in  nil  its  detail5,  falls  upon  the  apostles  (cf. 
2*'4*"5').  Hut  whtti  tho  wurk  grew  too  large 
for  them,  a  division  of  lat>our  becuinL'  necessary, 
ami  this  led  tu  the  nppointuiiuit  of  ulhuers  called 
'  the  Seven,'  whose  work  was  to  receive  the  oQerings 
and  attend  to  tJie  '  daily  ministration '  of  alms  to 
the  needy  (6').  Here  we  see  the  delegation  of  n 
detlnite  department  of  administration.  While  re- 
taining their  supremacy,  the  apostlea  surrender  the 
actual  daily  working  oi  this  department  to  a  new 
class  of  otlicers,  who  were  not  ueces:iULrily  atK>i>tle»i 
or  prophet**,  hut  appointed  hy  isipuhir  eIef:tion  (iTi. 
''•),  We  hear  nuttiing  furtlmr  of  thin  oflicu  afl«r 
the  persecution  hy  which  one  of  its  holders  lost  his 
life,  and  the  rest  were  driven  away  from  Jems.  (8'). 
When  the  commiinity  ia  reassembled,  the  'pres- 
byters' ap)>ear  in  connexion  with  the  administration 
ot  funds  (11*^).  This  class  of  ncrwns  is  mentioned 
irilhont  introtlni-tion,  and  imlcrd  govcrninrnt  hy 
elders  was  so  famili.ir  to  Jewi>,  that  it  is  hi^'hty 

Erobable  that  from  the  first  the  *  heads  of  families' 
ad  held  a  recognized  position  of  influence.  Later 
wo  find  these  same  persons  forming  with  the 
apostles  a  committee  of  general  management  with 
the  widest  powers.  Tho  great  question  of  Gentile 
cironmcision  was  first  threshed  out  by  them  (IS''; 
V."  irS*  ri  wXiiOai  docs  not  necewuirily  imply  the 
M'hole  cominnnity),  and  tlieir  decision  put  liefore 
the  whole  Church  for  approval  (v.**).  Then  the 
vol-  l.~28 


letter  embodying  this  decision  is  drawn  up  by  tho 
committee  ot  apoatles  and  clderu  (v.^  ;  the  reading 
wpto^vripovt  Kai  dS4\<pcvt  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned). At  their  next  apiteurance  we  find  them 
in  a  eiinilar  position  uf  iiulhurity  (tJl"''*).  The 
government  of  the  Chnrch  at  Jerus.  appears  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  presbyters  with  James  at  their 
head.  We  cannot  avoid  "seeing  here  an  imitAlion 
uf  the«yna;;ogal  rruvcriHuunt  among  the  Juwa.  Wn 
Und  witit  liicm  a]»o  a  body  of  elders  who  manage 
the  Blliiini  tjf  tii«  nj'nagogue  (Lk  7^)-  We  nmy 
notice  in  this  connexion  that  the  Jewish  Christiana 
caJl  their  place  of  worsliip  a  synagogue  (Ja  '2^). 
Government  bv  elders  w*a8  a  tnuUtion  aiaong  Jews 
(Nn  ir",  Jg  8'*,  I  8  16*)  which  had  not  declined,  as 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  dt-ill  active 
{cf.  Mt  21»  Ac  4»-  ="  0"  etc. ;  Selitirer,  JIJJ'  g  27). 
When  we  6nd  the  term,  tlien,  used  as  the  name  of 
the  governing  body  in  Jerus.,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  hud  a  technical  meaning.  The  'elders' 
wuro  not  merely  the  '  old  mpn,'  but  those  among 
the  old  men  w]iu  wen)  selo(?ted  to  manaj^'e  the  af&ini 
of  theenmiimnity.  Ilaw,  or  on  what  principle,  they 
were  8electf<l  at  Jems,  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
iind  the  prc«»byteral  organization  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  also,^Paul  and  Barnabas  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Chuichcs  founded  on  the 
lirfit  missionary  journey  (Ac  ll'*),  —  and  in  this 
t-ii*43  they  appuinteil  the  officers  at  their  own 
discretion.*       Whether   St.    Paul    continued    this 

1  tract  ice  in  all  his  Church^  is  at  least  doubtful, 
ie  s[>eaks  of  those  in  the  Church  at  Thessalonica 
who  '  labour  among  yon,  and  ore  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonisn  you'  (1  Th  5");  but  we 
cannot  prove,  except  oy  the  analogy  of  other 
ChurchfK,  that  thoHe  were  not  prophets.  Writing 
to  tho  Corinthian  Church  (I  Co  12*),  hutspeakiny 
of  tlie  Cbiirch  as  a  whole,  he  mentions  '  hel|>H ' 
(ipriXiJ-^f4jJ  and  'governments*  {xtfiepr^ffttt]  in  a 
list  of  gifts  and  workers.  The  names  are  vague, 
which  suggests  that  he  is  using  j^etieral  terras  to 
doMribe  oHicers  bearing  dilferent  titles  iu  difTcreut 
places.  Kut  he  has  already  mentioned  in  his  list 
'  apostles'  and  '  prophets,'  so  that  lie  is  thinLinrj  of 
ptrtona  dintinr.t  /mm  thexe.  TIuh  \»  iniporUint, 
becanso  be  is  hero  describing  a  divinely  appointed 
{IQtro  A  9<Ai)  arrangement,  i,e.  one  whieli  in  ita 
ontluies  he  understood  to  be  universal.  In  Ko  12* 
he  montioDs  b  wpaiaTA^ivm,  but  ho  U  here  s|>eaking 
of  'gifts,'  some  of  them  common  to  oil  Cliristions, 
not  of  olfivera,  and  the  same  men  may  have  com- 
bined the  giits,  cf.  the  list  of  gifts  in  1  Co  12^-. 
He  inclades,  cjj.,  'giving'  (4  >*«TaS»4ow),  '  uitying' 
(4  i\tw).  We  Iind,  however,  another  list  of  oiticers 
in  Eph  4",  where  the  divihion  is  ajKifttles,  nrophetB, 
cvBngelists,t  shepherds,  and  toaaben.  From  the 
Or.  roil  li  taifUrat  Kol  JiSatfucdAevf  we  see  that  he  is 
roferring  to  one  class  of  persons  only,  and  the 

*Th«  Ufa  of  popuUr  election  had  beooniD  lij  no  niMiii 
ui  MMDtial  •Inavnt  in  iha  idmuuiik  uf  x^f**—**^  '"  \t.\«r 
Greek.  It  Is  still  som  In  smn*  fnnsiiM*,  ».g.  2  Co  si», 
Jo*.  Ant,  VII.  xi.  1.  btit  )uu  quUo  <lt!>au|>rftr«d  in  many 
otbcre,  f.$.  Jrm.  AnL  vi.  xUi.  0,  <••  iit*  ttu  (■••!!  ««ru^»T«n,ult** 
fim^nXiit.  It  It  bnmat«rikl  U>  oiir  prTwnl  |iiir|iow  miothcr  wptw- 
Svri^m/t  is  hcr«  Ui«  Dsmo  oi  Lb*  atnceti  created  <>r  of  th« 
penotu  tntn  whom  Ui*y  went  <:li(;»ea.  bat  It  wouIjI  tie  a 
ainnrnlariy  alinipt  my  of  flprakinr  to  ny,  "Tbfy  aiiiMim^ 
oldsra  tor  tlivin'  {I'-tf.  Co  b»  rulen),  xu«*r«>rri»rM  hvtm  r^t- 
fiSvtifm^.  Iu  ft  wiiiiuwhAb  ataniUr  pfmce.  lit  1^  !>•  ,  .  ,  ut*- 
#*<ntf  M*«  «iX>i  *M*4vrifmt,  It  WOUlu  DA  JuBt  pouthle  Ctut 
•ftwfitrhfKt  rt<t>rcwiiu  ttu  cUh  from  whkii  wttcUaa  b  made, 
bsouiM  a«Ar««>«i  <=>  to  set  down  in  s  plftrf)  hfMJ  a  marn 
technical  mcttxinif  'to  pat  lnu>  officii';  bat  «rcD  hero  tbn 
oialsrioii  would  bv  tlnuso.  Kith  x*'f*'*"'^  whlcIi  hod  k  VBffiiM' 
oiMMiiiie,  *  to  «p)>oint,'  t£e  otnUklcn  would  be  ■till  more  murk- 
Mble. 

I  The  evftii^list  wu  »  wondering  mlasionarjr  working  on  new 
(m)unrl(Ac  ill;  Eiu.  i/iftl.S,  iiL  S7).  sad  not  oooecnted  with 
UiP  Dntaniuiinn  of  Oburcbca  *lr««d/  asUbUalksd.  In  S  It  4* 
tbe  word  ix  OMd  in  k  seoersl  <>[««Mb»  c(  Uw  rapd)  sul 
not  in  a  eprcial  wnse.  'nn  itppUcaUaa  to  tbs  wiltsn  at  Oospdi 
1«  Biucta  Ister. 
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g«ni-nil  language  [woifiyjr  is  never  used  an  Ihu  nnmo 
of  an  onicor,  but  to  ileiM-TtW  his  |K>sition  and  work, 
cf.  Ao  aii-'',  1  I'  5',  Judo")  sliows  tlmt  tie  i«  tliink- 
ing  of  {uDcliuiis  wliirli  were  universal,  vhite  the 
pcraoDS  nerforming  tlicm  perhaps  boro  ditTcrcnt 
names.  We  flnrf,  however,  presbyters  at  Kphcsus 
(Ao  20").  whom  St.  Paul  calls  fwnTKirout,  'nvi^r- 
necrs' or  bishops  (v.'').  The  letter  to  the  riiili|i- 
piiins,  writti-i!  some  yeara  later  than  the  events 
iluHcriticO  in  Ac  20,  U  tuUIresoed  tu  '  the  Miinta  .  .  . 
at  Philippi,  witli  the  biahops  and  dcacontt.'  This 
is  the  hrst  certain  mention  of  tbeae  officers,  for 
iriiiKixoi's  in  Ac  20^  has  probably  only  a  general 
sense  '  overseers^  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  SidKofot  in  Ro  IC  is  ujicd  teclinically  (cf.  i6. 
IS'  12'),  while  ideiitilicutioua  of  the  Si:ven  with 
the  deuconi),  though  as  early  as  2nd  cent.,  arc  only 
ooDJectural  (sue  1>racX)N).  In  the  Pastoral  Epp. 
(1  Ti  3''"}  the  bishops  and  deacons  appear  as  the 
two  local  olhoers.  (For  the  relation  ot  presbyters 
to  bishops,  see  Bishop.  )  We  see  from  these 
letters  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
eatabllah  a  nniform  organisation  of  bishops  and 
deoeons  (cf.  Tit  P),  such  a.t  we  fmd  as  an  necom- 

tiilished  fact  in  the  next  generation  (cf.  the  Ep.  of 
'lenient  of  Rome  to  the  Cor.,  esp.  cbs.  42,  44). 
Among!*t  the  Jewish  Churches  we  nnd  the  preist^- 
teral  organization  still  in  force  [Ja  5'*) ;  so,  too,  m 
1  P  5"^-.  We  see,  then,  in  the  local  Churehos  of 
the  apostolic  ago  variona  Htagts  of  organization, 
tending  towards  the  end  of  tiiat  iK-'riuiTtu  asauuio 
a  uniform  aspect  In  the  enrlicr  history  we  Hnd 
the  greatest  ooutraats  in  tliis  respiwt.  In  the 
Church  of  Jems,  we  see  a  highly  developed  organi- 
zation with  welLmarked  distinctionHof  rnlcrs  and 
ruled.  But  if  vm  turn  to  the  Corinthian  Church 
of  the  same  lime,  the  state  of  things  there  pre- 
sented to  us  implies  organization  of  a  nioft  rudi- 
mentary ty]>c.  In  till) pr»ud  ccin!*ciniisni'ss(»f  'know- 
ledge' (cf.  1  Co  V  8'  14*)  the  individual  lueniWr 
placed  loo  great  reliance  on  his  own  judgment. 
The  result  was  a  forwardneas  and  independence  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his  private 
life  and  in  the  meetings  for  public  worshi|>  (d.^.  8"* 
14*'**),  whic-li  indicates  the  alwcnce  of  firm  central 
control  and  obedience  to  authority.  The  niioiitle 
has  to  teach  them  that  love  i:^  better  than  know- 
ledge or  any  other  gift  (8'  13),  that  gifts  are  to  bo 
eKeroisod  fur  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  each  in  its 

S lace  and  measnre  (12^^*).  Wo  have  not,  then,  to 
eal  with  an  iron  uniformity  of  local  organization, 
but  with  a  variety  of  degrccfl.  We  win  trace  in 
the  Panline  Kpp.  the  following  atagea  in  the  groulli 
of  urganiiatiun.  (n)  At  tha  outset  the  idea  of 
ruiing  does  not  appear.  I'^amest  believers  come 
forward  and,  aocoraing  as  their  gifts  pennit  them, 
volunteer  their  servicee  in  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  neccssarj- arrangements  for  the  community, 
in  the  wny  of  teaching,  collecting,  and  distributing 
the  pubhc  alms.  etc.  The  incentive  ia  not  the 
desire  to  rule,  for  as  yet  no  ixjsiliou  of  command 
is  attached  to  the  work,  hut  a  purely  disinter- 
ested labour  of  love.  They  '  set  themseh'es  to 
ministflr  to  the  saints,'  «f»  SiatcovJai'  roU  i.-ylo(.t 
traiav  ia^nou^  (1  Co  I6'»  cf.  Ac  IB**-*  Ig"-"^  »  Bo 
X^nnssim,  I'h  2»  4».  1  P  4»).  {b)  Those  who  thus 
volunteered  were  accepted  by  the  apostio  in  the 
first  instance.  They  worked  under  him  in  the 
task  of  constructing  th<;  new  cummiinity.  Wliat 
would  be,  then,  muru  natural  than  that  in  depart- 
ing he  should  leave  them  in  charge  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  on  the  work?  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  went  away  without  leading  anyone 
to  superintend  the  allairs  of  the  infant  Church. 
■Such  persons  ore  those  to  whom  he  alludes  as 
'presiding  in  the  Lord,'  rpotrri^fot  iv  Ki^ji^.  I  Th 
5'*,  for  whom  he  claims  the  reH]K!ct  and  gratitude 
due  to  those  who  liave  lalioured  fL>r  the  cuinmon 


good.  Here  wo  have  a  status,  nnofricial  indoedi 
but  recognised  by  the  community  and  the  OT>o!«tIe. 
Compare  the  position  of  Stcpfinnas  ot  Corinth 
{]  Co  IB"),  {r.)  This  position  becomes  gradually  of 
a  more  dcdnite  and  otlici&l  characicr.  The  work 
of  rating  gravitates  more  exclusively  to  these 
pratsidentN,  and  the  appointment  becomes  more 
dHlinitely  regarded  aa  an  appointment.  In  the 
Cliiirclies  of  the  first  misninnary  journey  Hurh  a 
M-ell.marUed  and  definite  olUcial  i>OHiti<.)U  folluned 
after  the  lapse  of,  at  most,  a  fevv  months  frurn  the 
lirst  preaching.  At  Theasalooica  (1  Tb  5"-  ")  anch 
a  dehnit«  [•ot.ition  is  perhaps  not  yet  establitdicd, 
but  there  are  persons  possessed  of  a  recognized 
nutliority  to  preside  and  admonisli.  In  Corinth 
the  indcrinitericsit  of  authoritative  rule,  euggestod 
by  1  Co  16^-  ^"j  i«  quite  su]>iK)i'ted  by  the  condition 
ol  things  desrrilwd  in  the  l''piHtle,  of  which  we 
have  already  npokon.  Then  in  the  later  Epp. 
(Phil,  and  the  Pniitoral  Kpp.)  we  see  the  gradual 
tendency  to  a  uniform  orennization  of  presbyter* 
bisliops  (of.  Ac  20"  at  Kpnesna  also)  and  deacons 
oitablishing  itself  in  all  the  Panline  Chnrrhes. 
Lalpr,  as  we  know  from  the  earlii-st  Christian 
writingM.  outfsidc  NT,  which  have  cotuc  down  to 
us,  this  organization  of  bishops  and  deacons  became 
more  and  more  universal.  Among  Jewish  Chris- 
tiana, where  previous  ■nrittrs  had  spoken  only 
of  presbyters,  e.g.  Ja  5'*,  1  P  fi"-  (with  iwrhaps  a 
hint  at  ttto  name  biMiop  in  2**),  Rev  A*,  ci  sf^pe, 
we  find  in  the  Didarhc  the  Pauline  system  of 
bi.sho]i3  iind  deacoiLs  in  full  exercise  [Dui.  14'"-). 
Among  (*eiitilu  Churches  Clement  of  Homo  {Ep. 
ad  Cvr.  42.  44}  siippof'eB  it  to  be  nnivereal.  The 
single  1)i.stiop  as  the  centre  of  all  authurity  In  the 
community  appears  first  at  Antioch  and  in  the 
Asiatic  Chnrcncs  of  the  Ignatian  EpisUes.* 

C)ver  against  the  authority  of  these  local  oflRcers, 
which  <Ud  nut  exlvnd  beyond  the  single  eom- 
mimily,  stands  the  univenwil  authority  of  the 
apoHtlea  and  prophets,  who  conptilute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  (Epb  2^),  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  not  limited  to  the  single  Charon  (cf. 
Ao  H"  21",  l)i<{.  Ill,  thou^'h  they  might  settlo 
down  for  some  length  of  linio  in  one  place  {e.g. 
Ao  13'  18"  I.i">,  Did.  13}.  What  waa  the  practical 
relation  of  thete  two  authorities  in  the  actual 
n'orkini*  of  alTairs  in  the  comnmnity  ? 

It  wUl  bo  useful,  first,  to  compare  the  two  in 
n-gard  to  the  method  of  their  nppointmpnt.  Kvery 
Christian  riofisessied  one  or  more  *  gif  ts '  of  the  Holy 
lihost  (I  f  o  7").  Thiiso  gifts  were  of  many  kinds, 
including  all  the  mental,  mornt,  and  spiritual  en- 
duwnienteuf  the  Christian.  TIiuh  we  liud  '  mercy,' 
'almsgiving'  {l{"  12"),  '  faith'  (1'^"  12'- »,  1  Co  li?), 
•wisdom,' 'knowledge' (I  Co  I'2^l.  Thev  are  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  {ib,  V^), 
Every  one  posaessing  a  gift  is  called  to  exercise 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Every  one, 
therefore.  Is  a  minister  to  the  community  in  his 
branch  of  sen-ic^ :  *  each  one  as  he  has  received  a 
gift,  ministering  it  towardi^  one  another  as  good 
stcwartlH  of  the  manifold  t^uw  of  («od  '  (I  P  4'°). 
According,  then,  to  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Church,  there  wouhl  have  been  no  nppoint4*d 
ofticers,  but  each  Chrl<tian  would  have  performed 
his  proper  part  of  the  work  according  to  the  'gift' 
or  '  gif  t.H '  granted  to  him.  In  the  )iamc  way  as  the 
fjlirijitian  \\a»  'wilh-d'  bv  the  grare  of  (Jisl  to  be 
a  believer,  so  he  was  '  called  '  by  the  gift  of  God  to 
perform  certain  functions  witliin  the  commnnitT. 
Among  these  gifts  was  that  of  *  prophecy.'  iJe 
who  possessed,  then,  the  gift  of  'pronhecy'  was 
'  called'  to  be  an  a]>oatle  or  prophet,    (ror  distino- 

*  It  In  not  prohahle  that  the  *  ut]r«l '  of  thoM  CainrctiM  Ld  tht 
Apoc  (I"  Ji-  a  i«-  w  St  1. 14)  Is  Rieut  Co  be  a  tinalv  cpiMoput. 
The  [DcnacM  are  (riven  (ace  tba  Iuvv>cs  thKniirnoijt;  dirtetig 
to  Llie  Churches,  not  Uirousli  «a  intcrtDwlisI*  roprMvotaUvs. 
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tion  u(  apustlu  and  pruiihct  «ce  separnte  artidca 
The  apo«ilc'«  autliotit^v  ruiikc<t  liigliu'  lit^cuum;  uf 
his  pvraonnl  cuntnct  uitli  the  Lord.)  So  St.  Paul 
ftpcakfi  of  liiruMtlf,  *  I'nul,  cnllcd  to  Im  an  npiMtJu  uf 
JanuChriHt  through  tht-will  of  Llod  '  (I  Co  IM.  He 
in«ist9  Btrongly  on  the  lUrect  nnlure  of  tlint  caII, 
*an  opoctte,  not  from  nitii,  nor  throu;;h  mnn,  but 
tlirougli  JvaoM  Chrifit  and  God  tbe  Father'  ^liol  1', 
cf.  Ao  20»*,  'the  ministry  which  I  rrcwived  from 
the  Ixird  Ji^u.<i'j.  Thtso  fattx  Hhow  Uiat  he  docit 
not  coiiatdvr  Ihu  uvents  of  Ac  I3"-,  hut  tho«o  of 
Um  conrereion,  ns  th<i  occasion  of  Win  ap|iointnienl 
to  the  apostolate.  The  appointment  of  MntthiaA 
int  not  to  bo  taken  as  tTpicAl.  In  the  tir&t  place, 
the  Appomtmont  was  tor  a  definite  position,  i.e. 
to  fill  lip  llie  number  of  twelve  ai>otitIoa ;  »ci-*on<ily. 
the  duaveut  of  the  Uoly  lUto^t  hod  not  yet  taken 
ptouo,  and  thetiiftliod  of  ileterniiiiin;;  by  'charuiiina' 
was  not  yet  jniKsibly,  So  the  nit-'thiHl  Uvre  adupti-d 
\i.f.  popular  election,  followed  by  thtt  final  selection 
by  lot  between  the  two  thus  chosen)  is  extrtL- 
ordinary. 

I^iku  the.  apoatle,  the  prophet  wan  a  prophet 
liecaui^D  be  |K>wtP>«ed  the  ^t  of  'prophecy.'  The 
Holy  Spirit  dividetli  'to  eai^b  one  wjvt-'nillv  oven 
ftS  he  will '  (1  Co  12'=).  It  follows,  then,  that  tbe 
prophet,  like  the  ai>ostIe,  received  hi«  appointment 
l*y  a  subjective  '  call,'  i.e.  he  esarci«d  liw  authority 
without  reference  to  huuum  Bp^oiniment  or  per- 
miuion.  St.  Paul  gives  instructions  to  Timothy 
about  the  appointment  of  biidiops  and  deacons, 
but  nny»  nothing;  of  prophets.  The  Didache  ftlao 
cives  itiiitrurlionit  to  elect  bishops  and  deaoona, 
but  IB  oquaily  KJIent  as  to  projibettt.  Nor  in  thia 
Mirprising,  for  Iho  prop}n-'t  wnn  not  nn  ollicer,  but 
Ifie  exerciser  of  a  spiritual  ffift.  There  couM  lie 
no  more  question  of  electing  liim  tlinn  of  electing; 
tbo«e  wbi>  ftbotild  tipeak  wiili  longuett.  St.  I'aul'fi 
language  in  1  Co  14  {e.g.  ** '  if  aU  prophesy, '  "  '  if 
any  thinkciA  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  fipiritual,* 
^'d&sire  earnestly  to  proplie«y  )  would  bo  per- 
plexing; if  those  only  were  prophets  who  were 
Bj»poinu-d  U)  the  office  of  prophet.  It  presupposes 
that  tlm  numWr  of  prophets  ia  not  lixeu,  but 
indefinite.  Hut,  on  the  other  band,  the  'gift' 
might  on  ocr^wions  be  rcgnrded  as  coming  through 
'ordination.'  We  find  inRtonecK  in  which  men 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  a  special  work  through 
*  propnficy  put  in  the  mouth  of  others,  r.g,  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  Ac  13-  (but,  as  we  «aid  above.  Paul 
did  not  regard  this  as  an  appointment  to  the 
a/Msiolaie) ;  al«o  Tiuiothv  (I  Ti  1"*  4").  In  the 
case  of  tbe  latter  the  'gift'  Is  dftfwrilied  as  coming 
to  him  '  thnmj^h  proplitey,  with  the  laying  on  uf 
h&nd.i  by  the  presbytery'  (•*'*),  or  tbrou(,'b  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostle's  bunds  (2  Ti  t*).  We 
have  hero  a  solemn  tranamtiuiion  of  gift^  by  the 
'laying  on  of  bandi«'  (of-  Ac  8"  19*),  which  illus- 
trates the  absence  of  strict  uniformity  ao  oharacter- 
iRtic  of  tlie  linst  age  of  the  Church.  Abaolutely 
fixetl  rules  did  not  yet  exUt  in  either  way ;  but, 
apjurently  like  the  poMesMir  of  any  other  '  gift,* 
the  prophet,  (trdinarfly,  waa  neither  apiK>inte<l  nor 
ordamed  to  office,  bnt  the  bearer  of  a  *  revelation,' 
of  which  he  was  subjectively  conscious. 

But  wilh  tbe  Appcrintmint  of  thuM  wbo  wcra  to  aiaiun  Um> 
dftjljr  klTura  «r  tb«  eooununity  It  wm  different.  Tho  *miiy  can- 
dltkn  of  tUngi  ta  whkli  tbii  irorh  wm  HrfomMd  by  tho 
rtuuMM  Isdiridual  In  th«  voUintAr^  eiercdM  o(  hi>  fitl,  1r>1  (u  in 
CDnntb)to disonlcr.  For  t))«  niina^rvminlof  ct«diU;  adminix- 
tnUoo.  it  WW  mcBMi  ry.  U\  thf  nature  of  Ihtng*,  ihKt  <ti:l1rijtvly 
ntocniml  perKiw  shnuld  u£K]«/t«k«  Um  work.  Tfau  '>ab- 
J«cttv«'i|ifKiiotmvnt  «M  hmad  Ui  bo  Imprselimblo  utA  pro- 
ductive of  coaftiKioi],  iinloM  oonflrmad  bj'  ui  obJfvtWo  rovo)[ni- 
tlnn.  And  «o,  ooiDowliAt  in  X'he  nxonnrr  doMrincd  kliovw,  Iho 
vnluntftrr  worker  bccoinc  nn  oJAcer.  »tn».  from  Ute  moment  thftt 
hi*  ftnpoinCaMBt  Wifl  (Ivlrrminrd  tiy  ibo  comuiiifiUy.  or  Ml 
AfKwlic,  or  fail  ddafsto,  oifr<uiicBUon  bad  b«cun,  utd  ut  oRloo 
«ra«  cratttMl.  Tlw  a«tuu  nacliin^ry  of  &ppolD(2a*iit  varfm  nm- 
■idenUy  In  ST.  W«  Ond  *  ij-fftfira  at  popalkr  cicction  In  tb« 
oppolKtment  at  tke  Seven  (Ac  e*),  of  llunttMu  knd  Soul  to 
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oorrv  olmi  to  Jwunlrai  (Ao  ll**)  and  of  tlto  otticnn  opnolntod 
by  tboCOiurelMOofMaueuouiouidOoriiiUi  Ui  UhutbecuUiHAwtv 
to  JmmiMm  (t  Co  S'*,  1  Oo  10>).  J*r«bj-tera  (bUhnw)  on.l 
deocoos  ore  uoointed  oy  th«  kpoetle  <Ao  14*)  or  hu  adeiiair 
(1  ■nsiUsB.miM.CIotn.Rom.adCor.tiX*  la  tb»  Didatfi£ 
•fit  flud  o  (^Btcoi  of  popukr  elenli'tu  lur  bbbom  oiid  dncons. 
Thcw  iLppomtod  ofllaon  have  tbia  In  coromon  witb  th»  oponleo 
and  propbcti,  that  tbev  era  appointed  b*ca¥M  liwy  luve  wnwljr 
Aown  UMBuetvea  quutfled  lor  Um  work,  C«.  boouMo  tboy  hiv* 
(Im  aceenuT  '  gUU,'  end  the  will  to  ezerdn  Uumt  fef.  I  Ti 
30-10,  XHiL  ivy.  The  Sevea  were  e^MCloUv  Mlectcd  boouMO 
\tufy  weic  'ot  pwd  rvuort,  full  of  tbe  Spirit  end  of  wtadow.* 
Tbo*»  to  whom  si.  p&ul  girm  ■  Mnl-oflkJu  pooiiion  b*  enfobi- 
i»);  ihe  couuuuuit)'  to  poj'  roopeci  lo  than,  bed  elnwijr  ebown 
ttuur  BbiUtr  t°'  tbe  poelllan.  Cleiii«nt  ol  Uorue,  Ep.  ad  Cat.  tS. 
uyft  tbu  Kpoetle  'ofrpidnted  tbeir  llret-trulte  oe  bi«bup«  end 
dcacone  after  teetln;  then  vtth  the  Rplrit*  ()M.,M«r«>Tij  rm 
v-ibuem)  or,  in  ether  wonle,  hy  fliet  imUnic  certain  that  they 
rvellir  poaMMd  tbe  nio— ery  ([itla.  When  h«  moke  of  ibe 
eppoiBUuant  of  (Int  converts  U>  ba  tuibupe  »nd  dcsrooe  ee  • 
unifofm  precUce  of  the  epoetlee,  hb  Unnin^  ti  more  univcml 
tlifto  tbe  eridence  of  NT  wemnU.  TFiie  roey  hove  been  ooee- 
aionaDy  liue(«.jPL  Bo  ie».  1  Oo  ial>X  t'ut  OM  neoceeeriljf  ualvcneL 

In  the  significanco  of  tJie  word  'oflice'  we  find 
the  keynote  of  the  relation  between  the  prophetic 
authority  «"•!  that  of  tbe  oHicers  in  actual  prnctico. 
Thooretically,  the  sphere  ol  'revelation'  covered 
every  branrn  of  work;  in  practice,  tho  actual 
details  of  the  daily  mana|,'euient  fell  u|>on  the 
•  offic«nf,'  wbil«  tbe  »utM>rior  autliority  of  revelation 
apjwflre^t  in  occNnionnl  diri'^Ttion  on  great  ()uei<tiona 
{f.ff.  Ac  IS'"'),  or  negatively  in  cberking  an  almtte. 
.■Vnotber  fact  18  here  brought  before  ns.  The 
apostles  and  propheta  were  largclv  on  itinerant 
order.  They  belonged  to  the  whole  Church,  not 
to  any  particular  Church.  Only  utM-aAionally  did 
they  settle  in  a  [lartimlar  place  fur  any  length 
of  time.  It  was.  then,  inii>oPHibIe  for  them  to 
cariT,-  on  the  daily  adminietration  of  a  Cliurch 
in  all  its  detaiU.  In  no  case  does  thi4  come 
out  more  clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  alms.  This  department 
was  the  fin^t  to  be  separated  from  the  original 
centralization  nf  all  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
ftpostlea  and  put  into  the  bands  of  *  officers.'  Later 
we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  'prenbvters'  at  Jeru* 
snleni  (Ac  1 1*").  In  (lalatla  (1  Co  lti>},  Acbaia  {ib., 
2  Co  8.  P],  Macedonia  (2  Co  8"),  the  nposllc  gives 
giiiit-ral  inslnictiiin!*  alioiit  tbe  collection  fur  tlie 

IMiur  brethren  of  .)udo?a,  but  tbe  t-arrviiig  out  is 
eft  lo  local  workers.  In  I  Ti  3»-»,*Tit  1'  tbe 
nualification  for  the  office  of  bishops  and  deacons^ 
tbat  they  should  not  be  '  lovers  of  money,'  '  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre,'  suggests  that  dealing  «-itU  public 
luonevH  formed  a  part  of  their  duties.  In  Clem, 
Kom.  J^ti.  ad  Cur.  44,  they  arc  spoken  of  ii»  those 
who  'oiler  the  giftit,'  toi-i  ,  .  .  wpofftfryK^rat  t4 
SQpa.  The  mnnngement  of  finance  conHtitutcd  in 
later  times  nl?K>  oni*  of  the  most  important  of  the 
bi.shop's  duiies.t    In  the  some  way  as  the  manogc- 

'  W*  hare  here  e  double  uport,  eoconllii^  ee  the  perean 
who  eppoiiiictj  prooeoded  on  »  'revelatloo'  or  hia  own  dii> 
cruticn.  Thue,  on  tbe  one  h&nd,  St.  r*ul  ennki  of  the  pres< 
bjrtereof  Epbeeue  ee  thoee  '  whom  tbe  HoljrCnoft  bedappouiled 
biehope' :  OB  the  other,  he  give*  Timothy  sad  Tito*  dlreottone 
M  to  the  obereder  ot  ihoee  whom  ther  ue  lo  eetoct  for  oOce 
<1  m  y-u.  Tit  1*>),  end  exhorts  Tlmouiy  not  to  iirooeed  wliti 
1<X)  grv^X  hu<r  in  lliU  umltcr  (I  Ti  U^}.  Uitb  ut  wnicb  eucrwl 
Ihai  ho  hee  in  vif^w  a  ayswm  ol  eppolnuiicnt  by  llwlr  hunisn 
diecfvtiuti,  Hut  odc  in  wtilcb  the  propo-  pereooa  were  denoted 
by  a  rr»eUtif>fi. 

I  Sobm  ^KirekH^r*^^M,  L  73  0.)  MSiyne  to  ttio  prophet  thla 
niiK*tlnn  of  iMllccliuD  end  dlatrlbutwn  on  tliu  etnngtb  ol 
K't.  IS*  "Tie  flnt-fruile  shall  U-  broiiyht  to  the  proplieU.' 
f^l2t  tiiii  paaMce  is  tnatloK  of  the  support  of  piT>phets  end 
teeclteni  by  Uto  oomnuntly,  not  of  flrunoUl  UMUiegcirtent  It 
directs  that  if  theni  ire  no  propbete  in  U>e  ouinniunity,  thMe 
firet-truite  eie  to  be  i^vio  to  the  poor.  And  there  w  so  oth«ir 
pasMire  In  which  tho  wropMa  a$  sucA  mpaer  undertokint;  these 
dntiM.  Oeceeioas]  injunctions  given  oy  tbe  profdiet  es  e 
'rsvelstion'  (Cff.  Vid,  It^lf)  u*  dillcnnt  froni  pinaeiient 
nenecement,    Still  Wm  ii  Bohm'i  neo  proved  from  tyid.  \tfi 

fcliTH>^y«w*i>  s«J  »iiT*i  ri.t  i^iin/pyimt  tmr   m^a^utit  mmi  iiim^mmAai*. 

Tlie  t»f  in  tliiN  Tiouege  Is  noct  netursliy  referred^  tuvck  to 
KtMbt  tiv  Kur.M ;  thia  \a  ibe  B>ein  thoujrbt  whiob  w^i7<,  ^<a>#- 
^VMX,  ftnd  2il»iMa«yH*Mwr  desDTibe  more  exikcUy.     Itut  if  the 
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nient  of  Jhianen,  the  itnily  itdniinUtration  of  dis- 
uipline  f«!l  upon  thu  local  otficeni  {rf-  1  Th  ^''),  an 
Wfili  as  all  tliuse  gemcrai  duties  iucluded  iu  prciii- 
deavy. 

The  exact  division  of  labour  between  the  'pro- 
pbetio'  and  the  local  rulers  naturally  \imed  M-ith 
the  Btrength  aud  vtliuieacy  of  the  local  orgaiiixa- 
tioa.  In  Jerus.,  wheru  thu  iovul  urt^anizution  uiu 
very  strong,  the  work  of  the  prophet  sinks  into  the 
baclcgruuna.  There  were  propheta  at  JeruR.  (i-f. 
Ao  11"),  and  Uieir  voit«  wu»  heard  on  great  i>coa- 
sionn  («.</.  lA.  15"  'it  Rcemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghotit  and  to  ua'),  hnt  the  presbyters  are  more 
prominent  in  the  admini»tratioD  of  aflairs.  In 
Corinth,  where  the  local  organization  was  lax  to  a 
degree,  At.  Paul  tindn  it.  nece-'ituiry  to  iHtine  cont- 
mands  ou  the  arran^enient  of  a  raiit'tv  of  raattifnt 
connecteil  with  their  private  life  aim  assembliea 
far  wornJiip,  wliit.'li.  in  a  mure  ortjanized  community, 
would  have  been  determined  by  the  IocaI  oHleurd. 
Another  feature  which  would  aiTect  the  relation  of 
apostle  and  nrophet  to  the  local  communitv,  is  the 
poaKbUlty  tiiat^  in  ca^es  where  thu  prupiict  was 
settled  in  a  place,  he  was  also  a  local  ruler,  i.e,  not 
yuA  prophet,  but  apjiointed  in  the  n<)^ular  way  ; 
e.ff.  Jiidju*  and  Silais,  who  were  chief  men  among 
the  brethren  (Ao  15"),  appear  also  as  prophets 
(i4.  ")■  In  jjeneral,  the  direct  rule  by  revelation 
appears  a.i  initiative  in  great  stops  (e.^,  Ac  8^  0^" 
iftfttf.  i3:»iG«ctc.). 

Grtncth  of  the  local  Ministry.— Th^  cloning  days 
of  the  apostolic  age  witnesseii  a  rapid  advance  m 
the  iuijwrtance  of  the  local  olFjcen*.  The  immense 
^owth  of  the  Church  made  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  apostle  more  and  more  intermittent, 
and  natunilly  threw  more  initiative  on  the  biahops. 
Again,  certain  dangom  developed  themaclves  in 
regard  to  prophecy.  There  had  always  been  a 
risk  that  the  prophet  should  introduce  a  subjective 
element  into  the  me^uuige  a^  it  waa  revealed  to 
him.  But  this  wiut  not  all.  There  arone  false 
apostles  [3  Co  It"]  and  false  prophets  (Mt  24". 
Mk  13».  1  Jn  -P.  Rev  IU").  Ai;ain«t  these  dangers 
there  existed  a  special  gift  called  the  discernment 
of  spirits  ll  Co  le'").  In  Thessnlonica  (1  Th  S*") 
and  Corinth  (1  Cw)  I4^{  St.  Paul  fmiml  it  necessary 
to  reiiiiiit]  the  Ch^t^^ia^s  to  exerviHu  Oincriminatiou 
in  regartl  to  the  prophet's  menage.  He  lays  down 
also  (1  Co  12^)  an  objective  criterion  by  whii-h  Ihv 
false  prophet  may  bo  detiMit^d  {cf.  1  Jn  4'"*,  Uev  '/■• 
19").  Tne  great  rise  of  false  prophets  in  later 
days  noccssai'Uy  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
prophet,  and  this,  again,  tended  to  ittrvngthf^n  the 
bishops.  There  are  three  diiectione  in  which  this 
laereaMud  authority  developed. 

(1)  Tcnchintj. — Of  t-ourso  th©  apostles  and  pro- 
phets were  also  tonchers.  Teaching  was  one  of 
their  main  functions.  But,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  other  local  administration,  the  daily  burden  of 
dnlling  new  converts  probably  did  not  fall  on 
them.  Tluur  teac-liing  wa.q  ncrAtiiunal.  On  whiitn, 
then,  fell  the  duty  of  regular  teaclnnj:  ?  The  exist- 
ence of  a  regular  class  of  persons  called  *  teachers' 
answcni  the  question  for  oa.  These  were  persons 
p0B!!«ssing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  'gift'  of 
teaching  (Ito  V^,  I  Co  12*),  i.e.  apower  of  grasping 
and  imparting  the  trutlia  of  the  Cliristian  religion. 
They  were  not,  like  the  apostlc!*  and  pruphut!*, 
guided  by  direct  revelation!*,  but  they  counted, 
next  to  th««e,  as  the  third  order  in  tlic  Chnrch 
(1  Co  ]2*).  They  appear,  too,  in  the  IHHache,  oa 
tnamirring  ministers,  poHsos^ing  anthority  in  all 
Churchett,  and  not  coiitincd  to  any  one  single 
Church.  Again,  they  were  not  apjioint^d  to  an 
office  of   teaching,   but  became  teachers  by  the 

y^fnienXoa^i-Mryifmii,  t)vb  Imvlie*  no  more  with  rvpircl  totbe 
prophet  tliiui  1b  uM  In  oh.  II,  vlx.  Uut  the  prophK  inuR  not 
denuuid  ruouvCiu-y  (lajnittnt. 


voluntary  exerotae  of  tlielr  'gift'  (cf.  .In  3>,  1  Co 
4^*).  They  aji{H^nr,  then,  as  a  middle  stage  be- 
tween the  prophetic  order  and  the  local  adminis- 
trators, connected  with  the  former  by  their  volun- 
tary exercise  of  an  authority  extending  over  the 
whole  Church,  but  having,  iu  common  with  thu 
latter,  no  claim  to  a  'revelation.'  Teachers,  in 
fact,  rupruHf-.nt  (i>xcept  that  they  were  not  caialined 
to  the  single  Church)  the  ponition  of  tha  local 
ruler,  before  it  became  transformed,  by  appoint- 
ment, into  an  ofhco.  Their  right  to  teach  lay  in 
their  possession  of  the  gift,  and  subniiBsion  to  tfieni 
was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  respect.  Uut  every 
Christian  waa  in  some  degree  a  teacher,  because 
every  Christian  had  the  responsihility  of  edifying 
his  brethren  (cf.  Col  3'").  And  tlm  Im-al  ruler  wa^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  liis  |HJsitiun,  a  tifaclier  in 
a  higher  degree  (cf.  1  Th  b^\.  With  the  growth 
uf  the  tendency,  already  described,  of  in  cor  po  rut  in  g 
the  apoatoUe  teaching  into  an  approved  body  of 
tradition,  the  work  of  handing  on  this  sacred 
'deposit'  became  part  of  the  bishop's  duty. 
Timothy  is  enjoined  to  select  faithful  men,  and 
instnict  them  carefully  in  this  a]K>t«tolic  teaching 
{2  Ti  2^).  At  the  Mune  time,  the  voluntary  teacher, 
wlio  was  teaching  on  hi)*  own  lin*?*,  hocatne  dis- 
credited, in  a  similar  manner  as  the  prophet,  by 
the  rise  of  false  teachers  (I  Ti  4'  li*ctc.).  Ever}'- 
thing  tended,  therefore,  to  tlirow  extra  weight 
upon  these  accredited  teachers,  and  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  othfira.  lint  in  1  Ti  .t^  Tit  !■  St. 
Paul  expr(>.'4sed  the  di^ire  that  the  Li»hoijn  tthall  lie 
purson."*  who  i>owtess,  in  an  eminent  iiegree.  the 
'gift'  of  teaching  :  in  1  Ti  5''  he  orders  that  elders 
who  'labour  in  toe  word  and  in  teaching'  [i.e,  who 
are  also  teachers)  shall  l>e  enpccially  honoured  (cf. 
Eph  4"  robi  li  votfiimt  koX  ii&affKaKovj,  i.e.  local 
omcers  of  administration  and  teaching).  Finally, 
he  regards  these  rulent  as  the  special  guardians  of 
the  (kith,  the  Rupmrtera  of  true  and  deKtroycri 
of  fahjo  doctrine  (Aa  20*-",  Tit  1"",  of.  He  13"). 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  voluntary  teacher  was 
tending  to  become  merged  into  the  olticial  bishop  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  bishop  was  acquiring  on 
authorttAtivc  right  to  teach.  In  tlic  Dida<-fie  the 
teacher  still  api>eani  by  tlio  aide  of  the  prophet, 
hut  nothing  is  said  of  hini  separately,  which  mihiws 
that  his  importance  w.-m  of  the  nat  ure  uf  a  iturvival 
rather  than  active.  The  bishops  and  deacon^ 
however,  are  spoken  of  as  alto  performing  the 
servioeof  the  prophets  and  teachers  (15').  Thus  we 
soe  in  tho  Didache  that  what  St.  Paul  desired  had 
come  to  pass,  vi7„  the  bi.ihops  were  all  teachers. 

(2)  Smrituat  /'uhc^k^m.— The  'ruler'  had  at  lirst 
no  exciujiive  right  within  the  asMt^rablies  for  wor- 
*\\\{t  exrept  that  ho  presided.  Tha  right  of  the 
'  word  '  ttelongeil  to  every  one  w*ho  possessed  a  gift 
uf  s|>eaking,  and  this  was  i>c)9ses.<teu  in  on  eminent 
degree  by  the  '  prophets,'  who  were  regarded  with 
a  higher  respect  than  any  other  possessors  of  'gifts 
of  Hpcuking.  Now,  whuti  w«  turn  to  tho /JitHirAa 
(chi.  9.  10)  we  lind  a  fixed  liturgy  nrescribed  for 
the  EuchiLri»t,  with  formul  jirHyvrs  lur  the  i-omw- 
cratton  of  the  cup  and  thu  breaking  of  the  bread, 
and,  at  the  cIoho  ot  the  Bervico,  the  wliole  K  followed 
by  the  injunction,  '  But  permit  the  proi»hcts  to 
give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will,'  toU  Si  wpo^njTuU 

iiriTpiwcrt  ei^apiffrrrf  Sffa  WXowri.      The  COntroSt  rolt 

Si  TfpopTjrixU,  K.T.\.,  iniplioa  that  the  /j"«(i  formula 
of  pray«r  was  uttered,  nob  by  a  'jjrophet,'  hnt  by 
a  bishop  ill  his  absence,  or  in  addition  to  the  fre« 
'  giving  of  thanks.'  This  prominence  of  the  bisliop 
in  spiritual  functions,  which  he  sharetl  with  the 
'prophet'  and  'teacher,'  is  alluded  to  in  the  sen* 
tenco  already  quoted  [Did.  15"),  'For  they  also 
perform  for  you  the  service  of  the  propheta  and 
teachers.'  There  we»  cues  in  which  no  "prophet' 
or  '  teacher'  was  present  iu  the  cummiuuty  [l/iti. 
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13*),  and  in  ihcir  abst-nce  hinctiuns  which  were 
mainly  entrnateil  to  them  fell  uiKin  Uie  bishops 
and  deacons.  This  a]>|»lif»«,  not  only  to  spiritual, 
but  also  to  oth^^^  funi;ti«n». 

The  advaiRt;  uf  binhuim  and  deacons  to  some- 
thing approaching  an  exclusive  ri};ht  to  oeitoin 
rainistena]  acta  aeems  to  have  arisen  eomewhat  as 
followa.  In  certain  cases  there  were  actions  to  be 
pcrfonued  on  beluUf  of  the  oomiuunity  which  it 
was  more  convenient  to  carrr  out  by  mcanii  of  a 
few  reprBAentatives  Uinn  by  the  whole  body.  This 
was,  e.ff.,  oiipeciAlIy  the  CAse  M-ith  tlie  Maying  on 
of  hnnilH'  at  ordination.  These  acts  were  tlieii 
natunilly  lr.inNf<,*rrcd  to  the  aclcnowIedKed  ropre- 
Rcntativc-s  of  the  assembly  (the  prcabytory,  1  Ti 
4'*J.  Id  the  f>ainc  way  James  (j^^)  directs  that  If 
anyone  is  ill  fuid  divjrt.'-<t  the  help  of  othurs'  prayers 
for  bis  physicuj  and  spirituul  hualing,  hu  sliiJI  send 
for  the  *  preinbytera '  of  the  ChuK'h  ;  not  tliat  the 
presbyters  posaeas  any  exclaaive  privile^  in  this 
respect,  for  it  is  aa  'belierers'  and  'just  men' 
(vv."-")  that  their  prayers  are  poteot,  but  becanse 
they  are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Apoc.  it  is  the  L-ldcrs  who  k-ad  in  the 
heavenly  worship  (4^"  5'*  11"-  "  JO*),  and  present  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  on  behalf  of  the  C'harch  (5"). 

{3)  Disrif/line. — As  the  ajJOstleB  one  by  one  died 
OT  were  hindered  by  imjirisonnicnt,  etc.,  from 
pentonul  com  m  anient  ion  with  their  Churchc*.  and 
the  position  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  began 
to  decline,  it  was  inevitnble  tliat  the  bishops  and 
deacons,  who  wr^re  alksitrbinij  tearhin^'  and  sinritual 
functioDS,  mIiouM  increa^te  thuir  {Ktweni  uf  dis- 
ciplint*.  If  we  may  ar^e  from  natural  causes  and 
the  nni^D^  of  the  Jewish  elders,  it  vrill  appear 
extremely  probable  that  the  presbj-ter  from  the 
first  had  enjoyed  a  re«>t,Tiii:ed  authority  in  matters 
of  daily  diBcipUne.  The  maintenance  of  discipline 
was  indeed  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian^ 
becatiao  every  'gift'  entitled  the  poflBossor  to 
admonish  and  exhort.  It  belonged  to  the  prophet 
or  tencher  in  a  special  way,  because  theae  were 
gifted  in  a  special  degree,  and  to  the  cider  through 
the  rc»poct  due  to  old  age.  But  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  mark  the  appearance  of  v.  public  discipline 
to  be  exerciaffl  by  the  bishops.  Tltis  is  the  signiH- 
can<"e  of  the  direction  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  '  no 
striker,  but  gentle,  not  contentious  {I  Ti  3*.  cf. 
Tit  1').  Wo  see  here  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
establiahment  of  public  discipline,  witJi  itsanUiority 
reciidtng  iu  die  handii  of  the  bbthops. 

I  jTzaA-rosa.— For  further  detail!  od  Uw  »ep»tau  offiosca  sm 
the  utt.  oo  ArorTLe,  Btanop,  Pracox,  Paomr,  TaAcas^  On 
the  questioii  or  Church  orniuiation  tha  toOowiac  but  ba  odd- 
Miltcd .-— Ittithe,  DU  jtr^fimfft  a.  thristL  XtrdU,  1817 ;  fiwr, 
Ufber  dm  ('rnr.  d.  SpUkopaU.  188B :  Bilachl.  Dia  Snatak.  d. 
aUkMhol.  Kirtkt,  1657 ;  URlitfoot,  'Ihs  ChrietUa  Mlnbtrv.' 
In  Crnnm.  on  Philim.  IMSfAlso  In  Dfuert.  on  Ap.  Ane.  M^iK) ; 
Benchlxc.  Ht  chrittL  Gfiultidnm/tunNff  ("t  Zritallrr  de* 
y.T.,  1870:  lUtrh,  OnranisoKoA  n/  tht  Xariu  CkriMian 
Churehtt.  ISSO;  Kuhl,  J><«  0€mHnJ*or4niatg  Im  dm  Pattaral- 
bri^e^  \SSi ;  \/>t\\tn[,  I>it  Gaauiitttnm/MMUiig  dta  UrtAritun- 
fA«pn«,  ISSS;  Ufror,  Tht  Chrtilian  MiniHrf,  1800;  Soltta, 
SirthmrfrAl,  Iter  liood,  ZK« gwc*.  Crmdlofm. UOS (rwltwwl 
hj  e.  Kdhkr  in  ThL..  Ho.  M,  lOR):  Buni»,  TIU  ClUmk  in 
ih9  Hainan  Empitr,  1S03 ;  Oor,  Thr  MinMy  tg  (fa  CKiinA, 
ISOfl :  lUniftck,  liie  Lthrt  dm-  tioOV  ApoMl,  1806:  Cramer, 
Die  ^Wh/ati«T  ilrr  GeUfrff/i^m  m  aer  alttn  JTfrtA* ;  lUtillp. 
Lm  ortffititt  de  fEpitecpai.,  UM ;  Httpfrid,  DU  mpott.  Cryf- 
tMimUnaBk  dtr  Ap.  Qaeh.  1804 ;  K^l,  Lehnytlrm  art  Kirchen- 
nohUu.  dtr  KtrthfnpoiitU,  lU  Half  to,  16M ;  niso  the  Uixtohca 
«f  tba  Apartolto  A^  tiwa  at  Um  cod.* 

{D)  The  whole  Church.— Every  liaptized  betienr 
1«  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  Church  universal 
is  therefore  the  comjiuny  of  all  the  believers,  'all 
that  call  uiMm  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeos  in  every 
place*  (1  Co  1'),  i-e.  the  anm  of  all  the  single 
Chaiehes.     Christ  prayed  for  the  unity  of  His 

■  WUIfl  this  utlcle  is  In  Che  ynm,  soother  rvry  important 
eoalrilMttlan  to  Die  litcmlura  of  the  ntblMt  hM  sppwred  in 
nort'i  CkrUlUn  iCoc^wio,  18»7.  -ri~- 


fQturc  believers  (Jn  17*- '^i,  that  they  might  be 
one,  cf.  Jn  10"  '  Other  sheep  have  1  wfiieh  are  not 
of  this  fold  :  them  aI.so  I  most  bring,  and  they  shall 
\ia\r  my  voice;  and  lliuy  shall  become  one  H<x'k,  one 
hliephenl.'  And  under  the  traioiny  i>f  His  ajioNtlea 
the  local  communities,  wherever  situated,  regarded 
themselves  as  memltersof  one  bodv.  Each  was  a 
Church  of  God  (1  Co  l-",  1  Th  2».  2Th  1*}  un  Jeaoa 
Chrial(RolO'»,GalI*').  All  believers  are  'brethren' 
and  fellow  ■  saints  without  respect  of  nation  or 
rank.  On  this  feature  of  the  Christian  t4.'aehing 
St.  Paul  dwells  most  strongly,  both  as  regards  the 
individual  ChriBtians  [cj.  1  Co  Vl)  and  the  indi- 
vidual romnHinities  [t.tj.  Epb  2*"^  4*-  ^^  ").  What, 
thim,  were  the  grounds  un  which  tliis  consciousness 
of  unity  were  based ! 

1.  Strongest  of  alt  was  the  identity  of  relation 
between  all  believers  and  the  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trluity  (Eph  4*).  By  baptism  all  entered  into 
a  corjwrate  society  (Ac  2*',  tJal  3").  and  that 
society  is  the  *  UMly  of  Christ*  (1  Co  12").  Faith 
has  clcani'etl  all  from  their  former  sins,  has  revon* 
cile-d  all  to  lk>d,  united  all  to  Christ,  and  procured 
for  each  the  presence  of  the  Holy  tihoet  and  His 
gifts  within  him.  Every  Christian  has  been  called 
uith  the  same  calling  to  tbe  same  faith,  enters  by 
the  same  baptism  into  onity  utth  the  same  CbriHt, 
reoeivM  the  ^ftaof  the  aaniQ  Spirit,  owns  the  Haunt 
I«rd,  worships  the  same  CIoil  the  Father,  and  in 
filk-d  with  the  same  hii])«H  (Eph  4""').  Tliis  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  unity  uf  belief :  it  is  the  oonaciona- 
ness  of  a  common  s^jiritual  power  (Eph  I**)  working 
mightllv  and  manifestly  in  each  one.  Hand  iii 
hand  with  it  follows  its  practical  rcstult  in 

2.  Pariiei^aliono/acommmi  /.i/V.— The  adoption 
of  Christianity,  which  snappi^d  mt  nmny  of  the  old 
social  ties  both  for  Jew  and  for  heathen,  at  the 
some  time  opened  to  the  convert  conditions  and 
precepts  of  lite  for  the  most  pnrt  new  to  ancient 
idcala.  The  hatred  of  the  Jewt>  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  drove  the  Christians  into  one 
another's  arms,  at  the  same  time  accentuated  the 
division  which  separatwl  ihem  from  the  rest  of  the 
worht.  ConiTiiion  iiiiiiopularity  iiiad<_>  them  feel 
th**ir  own  unity.  Tins  n.ir«r):i*<l  i>ritiiftrily  the  single 
community,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  the  whole 
Church.  Within  the  cooimunity  the  iiersocuted 
Christians  found  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  <lrew 
tliciu  together  with  the  tivs  of  lirutherhowl 
li&f\^i.  The  first  Christian  community  start^Kl 
with  the  prinriplfw  of  a  family  life,  luid  when  the 
practical  conditions  of  these  early  dayn  died  out, 
the  idea  of  the  *  household  of  fnith  '  still  remained 
active.  It  expressed  itself  in  the  common  worship 
nod  in  the  common  daily  life  which  we  have 
descril>cd  above.  The  sketch  of  that  life,  aa  we 
have  given  it,  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal.  It  in 
drawn  not  only  from  the  Mtat4.'nii>iit.H,  hut  al^o  from 
llie  injimctionn  of  NT,  and  tluTefoie  we  must  not 
(mpiKwe  that  it  was  always  faithfully  eaxried  out. 
In  fact,  oomiiIaint«  of  fulHn'nt.  and  even  oaaes  of 
serioos  wickedness  (esp.  I  Co  5"),  prove  that  it 
was  Dot  ao.  But  it  was  an  euthoritnttve  ideal,  oxkI 
an  ideal  the  acoaptanoc  of  which  imptii^l  a  groat 
ftcparation  from  toe  heathen  worhl,  and  was  tTiere- 
forc  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  oonlirmiog 
the  con^iciousniws  of  Christian  unity. 

Wo  have  described  the  basis  of  Christian  unity 
under  the  two  headings  of  a  common  belief  uid 
a  common  life,  it  remains  to  see  how  thia  was 
strengthened  by  more  personal  means.  These  were 
(it)  a  common tfovemment.  Toit.H  founder  a  Church 
uaturally  looked  for  guidonci!  in  the  creation  of 
its  first 'institutions.  But  Vteyond  its  respect  to 
Che  founder  was  the  universal  respect  due  to  the 
propbet,  and  above  all  to  Ihe  apostle.  And  the 
latter  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  govomment 
becauM  he  had  derived  his  teaching  from  the  Lord 
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directly.  Wo  Iigvc,  then,  in  the  apoatolic  govem- 
nient  of  the  CUuxch  thu  rule  uf  a  unitnti  bund 
which  tra.ce<l  ita  authority  haok  t<i  Christ.  In 
apite  of  difTertinottti  duo  to  intlivtdiiAl  character 
and  scope  of  work,  tho  npostoli?  trncliin^  ngrocd 
in  ita  main  oiillinen,  no  that  the  Church  can  bo 
Hiid  to  have  been  undt-r  the  coverament  of  one 
common  principle.  </0  Y'/w  mtereoitrte  belief  en 
Churefu-t,  There  cxUtA  no  higher  proof  of  tho 
facilities  alturdcd  by  the  Koinnn  government  for 
travel  and  inttrcourw,  tlinii  tlit»  evidence  to  l)0 
seen  in  N'L' of  tlio  chihe  rehiuoiis  whicli  the  early 
Churches  kept  up  with  one  another.  (.Sco  esp.  ou 
thin  sulyeot  Th.  Zahn,  Hkisscn  aus  dcrn  Lcbtn  ihr 
aitcn  Kirche.)  This  intercourse  was  kept  up 
mainly  by  those  who  wore  travelling  for  tho  (Jhurcii 
or  on  private  business.  Anionjtat  tho  fintt  clasp, 
of  course,  the  apostlesHtandoul.  nio»t  prominently, 
but  only  second  to  the  L*xlt.>nt  of  t)ieir  ioumeyinp* 
cnmei  that  of  their  hclptTitand  attendants.  'I'hc 
prophets,  too,  were  (jreat  traveUers  {f.g.  Ac  11^ 
etc.).  As  con^picuomt  cxumpU'Ji  of  the  extent  of 
private  travels  wo  may  point  to  tho  wanderin'^a 
of  Aquila  and  rriscilfa.  whom  we  find  lirst  in 
Italy  (Ac  18'),  then  in  «iiocc«sion  at  Corinth  (ih.), 
Ephcaus  (18",  1  Co  16"*),  liome  (?)  (Ho  16*1,  Kphesus 
(2  Ti  4'») ;  or  those  of  Onpsiphonis  (2  Ti  1"  ") ;  or 
the  journeys  involvwl  in  tti*;  colli-ction  and  delirery 
of  the  (Jentilo  collection  for  the  poor  of  Judiea 
{t.g.  Ac  1 1»  1  Co  10",  2Co  8"-  ^],  nnd  the  carriaso 
of  the  apostlcft'  letters.  And  bcsidc^i  the  wander- 
ings of  othcial  or  well-known  Christians,  it  munt 
be  remembered  that  there  waa  u  con->tant  ftreani 
of  other  Christiana  moving  from  place  to  place  on 
private  busiricKH.  who  atlnched  rhi'mwelvos  to  the 
community,  and  found  in  it  a  wnlDome  and  ho.ipi- 
tality  until  they  parsed  on  farther  (cf.  Did.  12; 
I  Ti  6'*,  He  13').  Intercourse  by  letter  was  also 
very  frequent.  A  fruitful  cause  of  this  corre- 
spondcncu  was  tho  practice  of  furnishing  travellers 
wjtii  letters  of  rcromnioudalion  (ffurronital  iwi' 
(TTo\oJ  ;  cl.  Ac  IS'',  2  Co  V).  We  have  instances  of 
other  correspondence  in  tho  letter  of  the  Jentfalem 
Church  to  that  of  Antioch  {Ac  15^),  and  the  luttcr 
of  the  Itoman  to  tho  Corinthiau  Church  (Clem. 
Rom.  En.  ad  Cor.). 

How  far,  then,  did  all  thia  lead  to  the  eslablifth- 
ment  of  one  orjranic  unity,  or  of  a  hi};lier  iiiiily  of 
or;j;anization  tliau  tJie  city-tniurih  ?  We  fiiul,  in 
deed,  in  a  »*nse,  an  or^janic  unity  embracing  the 
whole  Church  in  tJie  earliest  period.  In  the  Church 
of  JeniK. ,  and  esp.  in  tho  apostles,  is  to  be  flecn  a 
centralization  of  govemmcnt  utretching  over  all 
the  exieitin^  Church,  viz.  Jud^a,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  the  district  around  AnliotOi,  i.e.  8vrin  and 
Cilicia  (cf.  Acs"  9«  ll"- >■=*).  Thia  conriition  of 
things  continued  nominally  imtil  the  time  of  the 
conference  at  Jcrxis,  (Ac  15**-).  But  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  .leruH.  on  this  occasion  (which  must  be 
t&kon  as  identical  ^%-ith  that  described  in  Gal  ii>'*^), 
beyond  establi^hins  tho  freedom  of  the  Gi-ntiles 
from  circumcision,  led  to  a  further  very  important 
result.  ^ow  that  a  purely  Gentile  Church  wa.s 
possible,  St.  Paul  saw  tliut  not  only  the  aeparatiiin 
of  distance,  but  also  In  a  preater  de^rreo  tho  vast 
differenee  of  life  and  thouu'ht,  lietween  the  Pal. 
Jew  an<l  the  ordinary  GrecK  or  Koman,  made  it 
im)H>litic  that  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Church  of  Jerus.  shoiUd  continue.  And  the '  pillar ' 
apostles,  after  convinuinj^'  thcniNelves  of  iiis 
authority  and  ability,  resigned  to  him  tho  care 
of  tliu  Gentiles,  while  they  contented  thomnelvea 
with  the  managcmontof  tho  Jewish  Churches  (Gal 
S*"').  The  partition  of  authority  here  described 
was  not  regarded  by  either  side  as  a  rigid  ncpnra- 
tion  of  spheres.  Tho  main  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  with  Gentiles,  while  that  of  the 
pillar  apoAtJes  was  with  Jews.    Thus  it  was  the 


pmctiee  of  Si-  Paul  to  preach  to  the  Jews  fir?>t 
when  breaking  up  new  ground  (see  Ac  13-end, 
jtfuMtit),  And  he  oceastcmally,  though  very  rarely, 
addressed  himself  to  Jews  in  his  epistles  [e.ff.  Ro 
2").  Again  we  lind  St.  I'eter  active  at  Antiocli  (Gal 
2"),  Corinth  (?)  (1  Co  1"),  and  itomo.  St.  James 
addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Jews  of  tho  Dispersion, 
1';  and  I  Pis  ftddressed,  not  only  to  Juwa,  out  also 
lo  Gentiles  thrDU^hnut  Asia  Mmor  (cf.  1'  4*)  at  a 
time  when  SL  Paul  was  probably  still  living. 
Nor  was  the  sepanition  aiicomiwinied  by  any  bJt- 
terne*a  in  tho  relations  between  the  two  parties. 
The  pillar  apostles  pave  to  St.  I'aul  nnd  Samabas 
the  '  rij^ht  hand  of  fellowship.'  Thi>^c  promised 
in  turn  to  n-member  the  poor  of  Judien,  aud  wo 
know  that  tlie  promise  wa-s  fnithtully  k«'pt.  St. 
Paul  alwnyM  speaks  with  ilecp  airccliun  ami  respect 
of  the  .lufijeau  Christians  {e.g.  1  Th  2",  lii>  15"). 
The  momentary  break  with  St.  Peter  (Gal  2"),  and 
tho  etiort*  of  s<«no  to  exaggerate  and  prolong  its 
clleots  (1  Co  1"  'S'^i,  did  not  iuipedo  his  recognition 
of  the  deeper  truth,  that  all  dillerences  found  their 
unity  in  CMirist  (3"). 

\V  ithin  theiio  two  great  divisions,  ench  of  which 
had  something  nf  an  orgnnlc  nnity  in  itx  common 
rule,  resulting  ton  large  extent  in  common  prac- 
tice (cflr.  1  Co  11'*  1-*^),  appcnr  smaller  divismns, 
o/ccording  to  the  Roman  province^.  Such  are  tho 
Churches  of  Judoea  (Gal  1-'',  I  Th  2"),  Galatia  (Gal 
1',  1  Co  10*).  Macedonia  (2  Co  8'),  Achaia  (Ko  li>*, 
•2  Co  I'tf-},  Asia  (I  Co  1G'»),  Syria  and  Cilicio  (Ao 
IS*").  This  grouping  was  also  something  more 
than  a  mere  form  uf  speecli.  The  Churclies  of 
Galatia  (1  Co  16').  Macedonia  (2CoS"'j,aud  Achua 
(1  Co  ](i^,  2  Co  8-9)  each  formed  a  seuarate  whole 
for  tho  purpiiM>s  uf  gatliering  and  uelivering  to 
Jerus.  theeoliection  for  the  fioorof  Judnea.  Offloers 
were  appointed  by  each  province  to  act  for  and  re- 
presonl  the  province  in  this  respect  (1  Co  l&,  2Co 
S^*-  ^).  St.  Paul  particularly  nutcit  the  close  and 
nffuctionate  rL'taUun»>hip  which  bound  t<>gelher  the 
Macedonian  Churches  (1  Th  4«>). 

Theso  provincial  Clmrchas  (it  is  to  bo  notod  that 
iKK\riffla  IS  never  used  of  the  Church  of  a  province, 
but  always  iKKXrfciai,  'the  Chnrohos ')  had  their 
natural  contie  in  tho  capital  city  {e.ff.  Corinth,  2  Co 
I'  :  EphesuM,  Ac  19"  ;  cf.  Rev  2^  where  it  comes 
lir.'it  in  the  lit^t  of  the  seven  Churches}.  At  a  Inter 
]>erio*l  these  diatricls  were  in  eouiQ  ca*e8  tcm|>orarily 
put  under  tho  authority  of  an  aiK»<tolic  delegate, 
r..ff.  Timnlhy  in  Asia  (t  Ti  I'),  Titua  in  Crete  (Tit 
I*).  At  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the 
Churches  of  Asia  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Jciha 

(Ilcv  1*). 

The  extent  of  tlio  apostolic  Church  included 
Palestine,  I'hicnicLft  (Ac  1^'),  Syria  (the  region 
around  Antioch),  Asia  Minor  (1  P  P),  Macedonia, 
Aclmia,  IIlyri*-uru  (llo  15'",  2  Ti  4"'),  Italy  (Ac  28"). 
Crete,  and  Cj'pnis.  Thus  much  wc  know  from 
certain  cvidenco  in  NT.  But  tl»ero  were  doubtle*s 
many  other  Churches  which  are  not  mentioned,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  were  founded  before  tho  clotie 
of  the  NT  period.  It  is  quite  probable  that  St. 
Paul  himself  preached  in  Spain  (cf.  Ro  IS'***  * ; 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  5;  Murat.  Fragment,  1.  38). 
The  Church  of  Alexandria  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  St.  Mark  (Eus.  BE  ii.  10.  24  ;  Epiph.  W<rr.  U. 
6  :  Jer.  de  \ir.  Ututt.  8  ;  Nicepliorua,  HE  ii.  43 ; 
Acta  Barnabtr).  And  without  setting  any  value 
on  the  traditions  (c.tf.  in  Eus.  JIE  l.  13.  ii;.  1) 
current  in  the  later  Church,  we  may  well  refrain 
frnm  drawing  any  arguments  from  the  silence  of 
NT  in  this  roHpcct. 

III.  The  1 DEAT.  CmmcH.— So  far  aa  we  have  pro- 
cccded  hitherto,  we  have  con«idero»l  tho  word  /«- 
K^ijfffa  always  in  tho  sense  of  the  Christian  body 
in  ita  actual  state  of  imperfection.  We  come  now 
ta  a  conception  of  tho  Church  in  which  the  empirical 
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idea  diaappearfi  and  An  idea)  Charcli  appears,  stiU 
capable  of  progress,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  almUes 
aiider  wbicli  jt  in  depicted  (<.<?.  Eph  4'*),  but  ireo 
from  all  ttio  net^ative  elvmeiitfi  of  vvil.  Krotii  one 
point  of  view,  every  Christian  can  be  rej^arded  a» 
perfect.  He  vfaa  washed  by  luplisiii  from  every 
Btaiu  (cf.  I  Co  6",  He  li>'*.  1  Jn  3*).  and  from  hence- 
forth is  holy  (dyto^).  The  Christians  are  '  the 
aaiiits'  {ol  i-fiot).  So  the  dialiin-'tion  of  the  ideal 
from  the  actual  body  of  CbriaCiniia  was  a  thought 
which  lay  nciir  at  band.  It  U  the  actual  Church  to 
which  reproof  and  bliuiie  arc  addrctuted  ;  the  ideal 
which  *  Hbnil  jwlpe  the  worhl,'  1  Co  ti-.  It  w  ttie 
actual  Church  ujMin  the  foundation  of  which  some 
build  badly  and  eoine  well  (1  Co  S""),  (ho  '  great 
hoTue'  in  which  some  are  'vessels  nnto  honour' 
and  some  *  vcmels  onto  dudiononr '  [i  Ti  2^) ;  it  is 
the  ideal  which  is  a  *  holy  t«niplu  of  Cod '  {i>a^= 
ahrine)  (1  Co  3"),  sanclilied  and  cJeanxed  by  '  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  wonl  ...  a  glariouH 
Church  not  having  i^jiot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,  ,  ,  holy  ami  without  blemish  '  (Eph  fl*-"). 
The  metaphors  nnder  which  the  idea)  Church  is 
spoken  of,  and  its  relation  to  Christ  expressed,  are 
01  three  kinds — {a)  the  Church  as  a  building;,  (b) 
the  Church  aa  a  body  {ffuna),  {c)  the  Church  as  a 
bride. 

<1)  TJn  CAuruft  at  a  JBMiMmjr.— Thia  verf  luttont]  ooopuison 
ll,  McofdiDff  to  St.  listt.,  as  old  m  tbe  time  of  Ohrut  Hfanult 
(lit  1C» 'Oa  this  rack  IwiU  build  lUT  Chun:))').  BUPftulflCo 
(10-10)  Dompwcs  th«  growth  al  the  CorintJiuui  oommutUtr  with 
ibat  ot  ft  builtling^,  of  which  be  himscU  Uid  tl)«  foUDiJUUoa,  sod 
upon  which  oihrn  kit  building.  He  then  (still  rtlerring  priniwlly 
to  Qtc  Corinlhian  wmni u ti i tj  )  pmaoee  directly  In  v.  14  to  tn«  tdeik  ol 
the  flnUifld  building,  *  Ye  uv  » templa  of  God.'  The  word  nwd 
tor  '  taniplo.'  wfi,  mtaiu  prcportj'  an  imicr  »ltrine  or  ■anotory, 
Mkd  St.  P&iil  pvj.lMiily  hu  in  hU  mind  the  Uol/  ot  HoUm  In  the 
(cnpls  ftt  Jerumlem  wbcni  'ibe  Lord  8itt«(h  upon  the  obeni. 
btoa'n  K  10^  u  tbe  Ilolr GbOBt  fau  IliB  Bhrine  m  tb« uaJLflr.* 

eL  S  Go  tf  *.  Mid  lor  the  aMn«  thoufbt  In  Kw«rd  to  tfa«  iodltidual 
llerer  ICo  VU).  Th«n  toUowilB  the  Cpberiao  Co.  the  oon- 
ceptlon  &f  the  whole  Church  w  a  *  holy  tctaple,*  ■  *  luUtation  ol 
Ood '  fn  whii'h  the  Indlvlduo]  ChrlitUiu  or  oonununltiM  arc  the 
parta,  each  fitting  into  hi*  proper  plM«  and  th«  who)«  held 
IncMher  bj  Chmt,  the  ch\bl  oomentone  <K[di  SS^tt).  Ittrr, 
where  lh«  thoa;;tit  Is  that  in  Clui»t  Jaw  mad  uetiUle  an  mode 
OB*  huUdlDg  by  the  broAklnif  down  at  th«  '  mIridiA  wal]  of 
pacctUoa'  (v.">,  Christ  ia  Uic  conicntone  and  the  apoatiee  and 
propbeU  the  roundation.  but  in  1  (;o  s'O,  when  th«  thou|fhi  U 
Um  buikllDC  up  of  lh«  Dotnixiuiilty,  Uhiiit  lath«  fousdatioD,  and 
the  aponlM.  tta.,  U)«  builder*. 

(S)  Tht  ChvreS  a«a  Aody  (r^jU^X— Tlie  ld«a  ol  theChriiUan 
nnlty  In  ChriaC  tevau  to  haw  niinrest«d  th«  oompariioo  of  Ui« 
■odetr  to  a  human  bo<hr.  In  which  tba  Indlvkluali  arenuntwm, 
Mch  perrormtnc.  aooonune  to  hit  *  gUl,'  bU  proper  functioti.  and 
aeceptlnc  hi*  proper  poolllon  (Bo  1^>.  Then  ootnc*  the  Idmli- 
flcadoo  of  thlt  ChrlMian  body  with  the  bodj  of  ChrUt  (l  Co 
XSlL  tt  d.  (pe,  ja  l&lKk  a  ooneeptkM  which  culmUiAtca  in  tbo 
Idea  of  tbB  belleven  all  nartaJdDff  hi  the  oii«  bodj  ol  Chriit  in 
the  EuobariiC  CI  Co  lO",  /n  9*^).  Mot  until  the  U,t«r  Kpp.  H  tha 
iMOariM  called  ootrirbt  the  'body  of  Christ'  (Gph  lB()3&a 
Col  I>a  M  sl>).  In  the  earlier  Epp.  it  la  tht  ra^wrr  '  wa,' '  rou,' 
Ce.  prUnarily  (be  oommiinitr  to  wblcb  the  spoitJe  i«  wriUiiir. 
althiouffb  the  ucondarr  Idea  of  the  whole  Churdi  wu  probably 
aln  present  to  his  tofttd  (Ro  1#.  1  Oo  12ta  ».  ct  Q>«).  Id  ttaij 
relation  Cliriu  u  K»natfauea  kwitUed  with  tb«  whole  body 
aColS"-'^  bai  in  tbelatarbp.  He  Is  oali«d  the  Head,  aa  iho 
raardlan  and  director  (Epb  &>>''<)•  ■*  tha  tourooof  ita  life, 
fiUlag  it  with  Bis  fulneM  (Epb  1^  aa  the  ecntre  of  lU  unity 
and  the  cauae  of  Ita  gTowtb  (Epb  4><,  Cot  X^Jl  lhew»  but  two 
paaaauH  represent  tJie  actual  Cbureh  as  urowinif  irradtaaUy  to 
this  Ineal  p«rf wtion. 

(B)  Tk*  Vhurth  <u  a  firiif*.— We  ha\-e  to  do  h«fv,  not  only  with 
an  ideal  conception,  but  alio  with  the  further  atep  of  a  person!- 
flcaUon.  The  comparioon  of  the  elngle  oominunity  to  a  rlnriu  U 
found  drat  In  8  do  lis  •!  eepoused  you  to  one  huabaad  lAat  1 
mtifhl  prseent  yen  mm  a  pure  virghi  to  CtiriaC'  Hen:  the  idea 
ot  Cfarut  as  the  bridosrooin  ia  alio  present.  The  cxpreeatona  li 
#VM«M«*4  (1  P  St^  ii  i»X4Mri  liii44  (t  Jn  IS),  4  imXiwrl,  itufim 
(ift.>)t  are  also  spptiod  to  aingls  ooaununlltes;.  But  the  applioa- 
tioo  of  this  persooIiVstion  to  the  whole  Ohuroh  as  the  Bru*  of 
Chrirt  is  a  step  beyond  these.  We  an  here,  aaya  BL  I^ul  (Epb 
fis^  flKM  to  taic*  witli  a  {treat  myatenr-  Miui  and  wUo  bcccmic 
one  Oesb,  so  lba(  •  man  uould  love  liie  wife  aa  bla  own  body. 
Tbs  <%urcb  ts  the  Bride  of  Chrlat :  ttie  two  an;  oue  body,  Juat 
IS  man  and  wife  %n  one  body ;  and  u  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  gar*  BiiniNtlf  up  for  It,  eo  the  buebtind  should  love  hia 
wif«.  VTesee  beta  how  etossly  connected  la  this  conoaption 
with  that  ol  th«  Church  ae  the  body  ol  Christ.  The  onion  of 
the  two  iUcsa  Is  seen  alao  In  the  rctatlon  of  the  IndivMual 
CtuiaUan  to  Christ  (1  Co  tf"-)-  Aa  nun  and  wife  become  one 
Hesh.  10  bs  wbo  dearcth  to  Christ  (tho  exprwaloa  i  miUt^tutt 


Tf  Ki«.>  is  parallel  to  i  xtXXifitt4t  rp  *«f  ••<)  bocoisea  on« '  spirit  * 
fntS^Mi)  with  Htm,  and  beloi^  to  IlLi  (ijiiriltial)  body,—'  y<tur 
bodlea  are  inembets  (jtixi,)  Of  ChriaL*  Tlie  l<tc»  of  the  Ubarcih  aa 
brtde  U  found  aUo  In  the  imuferr  of  the  Apooa]y|M?.  The 
Diarristfs  table  is  aprcad  (Kev  laO.  the  bride  ia  arrmd  in  flne 
linen,  '^ which  la  the  ri)[hLt;oiiH  mnu  of  the  Kkhits '  (£6.>>  In  c.  eu 
tlie  powers  tit  evil  are  bound  or  doatroyed.  and  the  New  Jeru- 
aalofn  oonwa  down  out  ot  heaven  an  a  '  hridc  adorned  for  her 
taiuland ' mso ;  'kheislbe  Bride,  tlut  wifo  of  the  Lamb'riA.S. 
ct22«"). 

Summary. — Such  were  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  Church  in  NT  times.  If  we  compare  them 
witii  that  of  the  sncceedinK  ape,  two  feattirts 
stand  out  aa  specially  eharacteristic  of  the  earlier 
period.  The  fii^t  is  the  much  more  vivid  conscious* 
ness  of  the  power  and  presraice  of  Uod  in  His 
Church.  The  apotitlua,  who  were  daily  with  them, 
had  all  been  in  cloua  contact  with  ilic;  l..<ird,  ami 
most  of  them  diirino  a  period  of  sumo  yi-ant.  The 
risuu  Lord  watt  t«  them  a  livinR  memorj'.  and  they 
imitarted  to  the  Church  the  force  of  that  memory 
in  all  ita  freshnesR.  The  power  of  the  Holy  (ihost 
alco  was  a  fact  of  wliith  men  were  moro  liireotly 
conscious  in  themselves  than  at  anv  utlier  lime. 
Never  have  the  central  truths  of  ChriMti.'inity— the 
{•usition  of  Christ  and  thu  aipiificance  of  His'  death 
—  been  more  powerfully  realized,  and  at  no  time 
batf  tiie  Cbrttittan  life  in  its  practice  been  more 
closely  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  that 
belief.  To  the  hxed  apoetolic  tradition  of  doctrine 
and  life  all  succeeding  ages  have  looked  ah  their 
authority.  But  in  the  strongest  contract  with  thia 
fixedness  of  doctrine  and  moral  life,  Ktiinds  tho 
freedom  from  formal  conditions  in  que^ttions  out* 
side  these.  Thus,  if  we  turti  to  the  orf^nisation  wa 
notice  the  infoniial  way  in  which  oHices  ^ew  tip, 
and  the  comparative  absence  (until  the  elusu  of  the 
period)  of  a  fixetl  dtviMun  of  laliour.  It  is  char- 
acteristic also  of  the  iLiiie,  thai,  muHt  ul  ihi:  teohnival 
terms  ore  used  alw  in  a  gunural  senHu,  t.ff.  rpta' 
^iTtpot,  SidK9fQt  {StCKCfla,  (taicWw)  Siidi7Ka\os,  Or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  worohip.  we  are  stmck  by  tho 
freedom  of  speech,  the  absence  of  exclusive  minis' 
terial  righta,  of  a  forma)  liturgy  and  hxed  ritual, 
except  m  the  case  of  baptiHm.  faying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  Euchorittt.  In  tht>  tram^Itiun  period 
immediately  following  the  apostolic  age  canio  tho 
lixing  of  organization  with  its  clf^r-rut  diviKion 
of  lalmur,  and  the  )4tereolyping  of  liturgies  and 
ritual.  And  along  with  these  developments  couie, 
at  once  their  cause  and  their  effect,  the  decline 
of  the  prophet  and  prophecy. 

UE:(EitAL  LiTEKjkTrxE  o:(  Ciii'xa).— The  Church  Hlatorlss  ol 
the  Apoetolic  a4[e  :  ^t  Ncamter,  Itigt,  qf  Uu  PUmHmff  end 
Training  </  lA«  Cttritttian  C'AuixA  (Eng.X  USl ;  Thlencb,  B£)(. 
of  CArUtian  Church  in  Jfi.  Aq*  CEtw.),  I86S;  fianr,  Churek 
ilil.  (tfthe  Firrt  ITine  Crttturit*  (ICnf.),  1S7V ;  Reiua,  Onbrlwf 
du  ChrittianitiM.XSfa  ;  aehmil,  ilUL  tif  Ap.  AQt,lSW,  LseUer, 
Ap.  Afft  (Enc.),  ISO;  FreaKn^,  U  fO<U  oporiotfoiu,  18Bt; 
M.'t)ler,  Ch.  UM.  (yjiS;).  li^ri;  W4-ltMU^k<-r.  Ap,  Aq*  (Eiiek 
11^.  KurthcT,  Koillin.  Mi*  WVwn  d<e  KircMt  niiiJt  I,thrt 
\ind  Gtttk.  A*t  NT,  IxTS;  Sri-tM-iv.  !Ur  ttfyrif  ile.r  eJtrittlichfn 
hircAe,  lite"  ;  llarnook,  //iri.  o/ IHi-jma  (Kiiu-V  'iVM. 

)>-  C.  Cavkord. 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  APOSTOLIO 
AGE.— Our  knowledge  of  Church  government  in 
the  appstolto  age  comes  almnnt  entirelv  from 
tho  NT.  Wq  can  glean  something  from  Element 
and  the  Teaching;  hut  «'itU  Ignatiiia  we  ore 
already  in  a  new  age,  and  later  writers  are  too 
full  of  lat^r  idcnn  to  help  us  much.  Besides  this, 
things  were  in  a  Hiiid  and  transitional  st&le.  com- 
plicated on  one  side  by  the  iudclinitc  authority 
held  in  reserve  by  the  apostles,  on  the  other  by  the 
miniHtry  of  gifu,  which  woa  crossed,  but  not  yet 
displaced,  by  the  local  ministry  of  office. 

The  general  development  is  clear,  thoagh  ite 
later  stagL-a  mny  fall  onl.iiiiw  NT  tiiiie.^.  The 
apo8tIes  were  of  ncL-t^sity  tho  first  rulers  of  the 
Church ;  then  were  addcH  grndually  divers  local 
and  unlocnl  nilers:  th«n  the  unloruldied  out,  and 
the  local  settled  down  into  the  three  pcrumuent 
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orders  of  hislioja,  elders,  and  deacons-  The  chief 
dinptited  questions  are  of  the  oricin  of  I  lie  loeal 
ministry,  of  its  relation  to  the  otTicr,  nnd  of  tlio 
time  nnd  manner  in  which  it  nettled  down. 

Twiec  over  St.  J'aiil  gives  iiomething  like  a  list  of 
thediiefper»onsof  the  Church.  In  ]  Col'Z^hfcuunt*! 
np'firat.aiHJstles;  pw^nd,  i)n>iihKt!!i ;  ihinl.leiUThurh; 
tlipn  i>ow«r8 ;  then  gifts  of  lii:uling»,  heli'f.  guvcrn- 
nient«,  kinds  of  tongues.'  A  few  years  Iat<:-r 
(El)b  4")  his  list  of  gift*  for  the  work  of  wrvice 
(StixKOflii)  is  'ftomo  iL[>autlos,  some  prophets,  some 
evaugeliHtes  some  jrastors  and  leoeherc-.'  At  the 
hend.  ttien,  of  both  lisui  is  tlie  Apostle.  The 
apostlea  wuru  not  Juntted  to  the  Klt^ven,  i>r  to  tho 
number  twelve.  Whether  onr  I^rd  ever  rei^ogniied 
Mntlliia«  or  nut,  I'rml  and  Bamalma  (e.g.  I  Co  9") 
were  certainly  n|)OHtle8,  nnd  we  may  anfely  add 
(Gal  l'")  Jnniea  the  I-ord's  bnjther.  Tliere  arB 
trace*  of  otliera,  and  the  old  di^i-iples  Andronivus 
nnd  Juuiaji  (Ho  IG')  even  itecui  to  lie  called  '  notable ' 
njiostleH.  On  the  other  hand,  Tiniolbv  is  taeitly 
(2  Cu  IM  exeludinl.  Tbu  apoKtlu'H  qualiiic-ation  wu» 
Jiret  and  foreinoHt  to  bare  soon  (Ac  1**,  1  Co  9'-^) 
th«  riitcn  Ixjrd,  and  to  hare  l>een  itent  out  by  Him  ; 
secondly,  Uj  have  wrought  (2  Co  12") 'the  aiKxrtle'n 
mgne.'  Hia  work  yvas  to  bear  witnessof  the  things 
be  had  lecn  nnd  heard  {e.tf.  Ac  l") — in  short,  to 
I'reach  ;  and  this  iinplit'J  the  founding  and  general 
eare  of  Churchc?*,  though  not  their  ordinary  ad- 
niinistration.  St.  Paul  interfereB  only  with  gross 
errorx  or  with  rnrj>orate  divoFder  ;  ajid  he  duos  nut 
aiivii*e  tlnj  Corinthi»iiH  on  further  quentions  witli- 
(•ul  hinting  that  thv^'  might  have  settleil  tlietn  fur 
themselves.  His  miKsiou  was  (1  Co  l'")  simply  to 
nreach,  so  that  he  bad  no  local  ties,  but  moved 
from  city  to  city,  M^niftijnC!'  working  for  a  while 
from  a  centre,  tut  more  uomrnoiilv  muving  alxiut. 

Next  to  the  nptwtle  comes  [be  I'rophet.  He,  too, 
aufltnincd  the  Cliurch,  and  t«hnred  with  him  {Eph 
2"  3']  the  revelation  of  the  myfltory.  He  apoke  *  in 
the  Spirit '  word»i  of  warning,  of  comfort,  or  it  might 
l>e  of  jirediotion.  His  work  was  univer^il  like  the 
a|>o«tre's,  but  bo  was  not  like  bim  an  eye-witn«»!;  of 
the  reeurrectiun.  f^o  th:it  he  nt^^eded  not  to  have 
•seen  the  Lord.'  Nor  did  'the  care  of  all  (he 
<'hureheji'  rest  on  him.  His  oHice,  no  far  aM  we 
know,  una  purely  biiiritnal,  and  there  ia  nowhere 
nny  hint  that  he  toolc  a  share  in  theadminifitration 
of  the  Churches,  Women,  too,  might  pnipbesy,  like 
riiilip's  daughters  {Ac  21*)  at  Cit-fiitrea,  or  Lhu 
iii.V!*tic  JezeU-l  (Kev  2*)  at  Thyatira.  Vet  even 
in  thca]H>»tuUe  uge  wc  hw  the  beginuingB  {1  Th 
5^)  of  diHcreflit,  and  fnlt*e  prophet*  flourishing 
(2  P,  Jude).  Aft4Tthe  prophet  comes  a  gronp  of 
itreacbera,  followed  in  I  Co  12*  by  Bpecial  'gifts  of 
healings,  helps,  government..'!,  kinds  of  tongues.' 

It  wi)l  1»*  M:en  that  the  lifts  have  to  do  vrith  a 
ministry  of  special  gifts,  and  leave  no  place  for  an 
ordinan.'  local  ministry  of  ollice,  unless  it  comes  in 
tindor  '  ludps  and  governnit-ntK.'  or  'pastors  and 
teacbera.'  Any  sucJi  ministrj'  must  therefore 
havp  bepn  wiliordmate  to  the  other :  yet  there  is 
innple  proof  that  one  existed  from  n  verj"  early 
time.  >Ve  have  {!)  the  iippointnifnt  of  the  Seven 
in  Ac  G  :  (2)  elders  at  Jeru»alL-iii  in  44,  in  ikf,  and 
again  in  5K;  mentioned  by  Jantot  and  I'eter ; 
ni>pointc<l  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  cvi;rv  Church 
about  48 ;  at  Kphems  ID  &S :  (3)  hixfiops  antj 
deacons  at  Philippi  in  63;  Pbtrbe  a  deaconess  at 
C«nchrew  in  ftS.  AImo  (4)  in  the  raatoral  Epistlea, 
Timothy  and  Titus  arc  in  charge  of  four  aistinet 
orders  of  binhopR  [or  elders),  di-acono,  deaconesses 
(1  Ti  3"  ■vi*o«a*,  not  Ti»  ^I'faiKai,  cannot  be  the 
wires  of  deacons),  and  widows.  Thin  grout  de- 
velopment, which  tome  think  [(oints  (o  a  much 
later  date,  aeems  fairly  accounted  for  by  the 
vigorous  growth  of  Cburch  life  and  the  need  of 
organization  whicb  muHt  have  been  felt  near  the 


end  of  the  apostolic  age.  To  eomplet«  our  state- 
ment of  the  evidence,  we  may  add  (5\  the  tn*SjT€pot 
who  carrie<1  out,  Ananias  (.\c  .V),  tbougb  the  tacit 
contrajit  with  wpta^Crtpoi  is  clearly  one  of  age.  not 
of  ofliee.  for  we  note  that  ftayiffKOt  buried  Sapphirn  ; 
(G)  the  jirominent  position  of  .laine.s  at  .leriw.  in  44 
(.\c  12"),  in  50,  and  in  OS;  and  (7)  uf  Tiiiicjthy  and 
Titus  at  Epheitus  and  in  Crete  ;  {8}  the  indt^tinile 
xpmaTifUfoi  of  1  Th  6"  nnd  the  equally  indefinite 
rulers  (^oti^ffo*)  of  an  unknown  Church  (He  13'"  ") 
of  Ueb.  Christians  ehortly  before  TO;  and  (9)  tlie 
angels  of  the  seven  Churclies  in  Aua. 

Our  queations  may  be  oonvuuivntlv  groapotl 
round  the  later  orders  of  bishopii,  elders,  and 
dwaeons — taken,  however,  in  revertnj  order. 

i.  ]>EACO\'s. — The  tnuliiiimal  view,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Seven  in  Ae  5  is  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  a  permanent  onder  of  deacoiiH,  does  not 
i'eem  unassailable.  The  opinion  of  IrenKua, 
Cyprian,  and  later  writers  is  not  decisive  on  a 
que>tiun  of  tiiis  kind  ;  and  the  vat^'ue  word  SuutorU 
(uaed  too  in  tbu  context  of  the  a}Hjstles  tliemselvcs) 
is  more  than  bntanced  by  the  avoidance  of  the 
word  deacon  in  tli©  Ad  (e.j.  21"  ^iXirmv  toC  eCa,y- 
yt\iirrx>v  fttTot  ^ic  rQy  firrd).  If  wo  add  thai  the 
Seven  seem  to  rank  next  in  the  Church  to  the 
npostles,  we  may  be  tempted  1o  see  in  them  (if 
tucy  are  a  permanent  olHco  at  all)  the  elders  whom 
wo'tind  at  Jerui*.  in  precisely  tJiis  position  from  44 
onward.  In  this  caHe  we  are  ttirown  ba^'k  on  the 
Philippian  Chun-h  in  03  for  the  tirst  mention  of 
deacons.  As,  however,  PlHvlje  (llo  Iti')  was 
deaconeas  at  Cenchreie  in  5S,  there  we^re  probably 
deacons  before  this  at  Corinth,  ibongli  there  is 
no  trace  of  tbem  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  that 
Church. 

ii.  Eldki«.— We  first  find  elders  at  Jems.  (Ac 
11*")  receiving  the  offerings  from  Barnabas  and 
iSaul  in  44.  TItcy  arc  joinul  [l^")  u'ith  the  apostles 
at  the  Conference  in  &),  and  with  Jaiues  in  58 
(21'").  As  Paul  and  BamaWs  appoint  elders  (14**) 
in  every  city  on  their  first  misaionnry  journov,  wo 
may  infer  that  Churches  generally  had  eiders, 
iho'tigh  there  is  no  other  cxjiress  mention  of  them 
befure  I  Peter  and  tlie  Pastoral  Kpietles,  unless 
we  arlopt  an  «?arly  date  for  Ja  6'*,  where,  however, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  is  odinal. 

The  diHerence  of  name  l»elween  elders  and 
bi*aliap£)  may  {loint  to  some  dillerence  of  origin 
or  fuiiclion  ;  but  in  NT  (auit  Clentcnt)  the  terms 
ar*-  more  or  less  cjjuivalent.  Tliu**  the  elders  of 
Kphfjiiis  ai-u  reuiiiided  (Ac  20**)  that  thoy  are 
birdiopx.  So,  too,  we  fmd  suiidrv  bishops  in  the 
i^ingk;  Cburcb  of  Philippi.  In  the  Pu.ot4inLl  Kpistles, 
Timothy  appoints  bii*hops  and  deacons,  Titua 
ciders  and  deacons,  though  (I  Ti  H^)  Timothy 
also  has  eldert?  under  him.  The  qiialitications  also 
of  a  bishop  as  laid  down  for  Timothy  are  practi- 
cally those  of  the  elder  as  dcscril>cii  to  Titus,  and 
enually  point  to  mini(it«rial  tlutics  in  contrast  to 
what  we  call  ei»isco[>.il.  Though  the  elder's  jiroper 
duty  is  tn  'rule' (I  Ti  ri''),  be  does  it  snbieot  to 
Timothy,  luudi  u«a  modern  elder  rules  subject  to 
his  biishop. 

iii.  Bishops.— Is  there  any  trace  of  an  order  of 
bi-shoj^N  in  NT?  The  Ttaim  of  a  bishop,  as  we  have 
seen.  i»  applied  to  eldcrH;  but  are  there  permanent 
liK-nl  otlinal!*,  each  ruling  singly  the  elders  of  hti 
own  dty?  This  is  the  dctinitiou  of  lite  bishop 
when  bo  first  ajtpcars  distinct  from  his  elders;  and 
if  we  find  this,  we  find  a  Irishop,  whatever  he  may 
be  called.  The  instances  commonly  given  ore 
Joraos  the  Lords  brother  at  Jeni?».,  Timothy  and 
Titus  in  Ephesus  nnd  Crete,  and  the  angels  of  the 
Muen  CbureliPs.  The  plural  rulers  (He  13'-  ^')  of  a 
single  Church  are  hardly  worth  mention.  Now, 
James  was  clearly  tiie  Icmding  man  uf  the  Cliurth 
I  at  Jemsalem.    fiis  strictness  of  life  and  his  near 
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relation  to  thu  Loni  (a  moru  iin[)ortant  inntt«r  with 
Ewtemii  than  with  tis)  iiiu.it  have  gWnn  him  enor 
moos  iDfluenoo.  Hut  iiillnetice  is  onu  thiug,  otlice 
is  another.  No  doubt  he  hiul  very  mnch  of  n 
bishop's  ]>o8ition.  and  liis  succesf  nt  Jera<).  mo^' 
have  fHiggoMeti  imiratJon  (tlsewherc ;  but  tlicro  m 
iiathmg  reeordcti  of  hiin  which  re^nirc^  iik  to 
believe  that  hn  \iM  .iny  definite  UkaI  offine.  The 
case  of  Timothy  »n<l  TitiiH  i»  u  etrtiiiger  one,  for  we 
know  that  they  appoiiitc'd  and  uo^erned  elders  like 
a  modem  bi!^hot>.  But  this  in  work  which  must  be 
done  in  every  Cliurcti,  ho  that  a  man  who  do«8  it  is 
nut  nocefisarily  a  biizihop.  Neither  Tiniotliy  nor 
Titiia  in  n  iiuriiiancnt  otlicial,  and  Titiu  is  not  con- 
nrc(L-d  with  any  iwirticutiir  fity.  They  oru  rather 
t*Mi)i)onirv  vii'ant-a|>ostolic,  Mint  on  Hftecial  niii^- 
Plans  to  Knhertus  ami  t'rRt*.  The  lettem  by  which 
we  know  thera  arc  (2  Ti  4",  Tit  3")  letters  of  recall ; 
and  there  is  no  Kcrioiis  evidence  that  they  ever  saw 
Kphesus  and  Crete  ngnin.  Tittu  i«  hist  heard  of 
(2  Ti  4")  in  Dalroatia,  Timothy  from  the  writer  lo 
the  Hebrews  (I3*l,  a  work  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  connect  with  Kphi-sus,  Then-,  remain  the  angeln 
of  the  twven  Chiirdiea  ;  and  it  wouhl  be  very  bold 
to  take  thece  for  literal  biNhnps.  In  mlditiun  to 
the  general  presnmnlton  from  the  nyinliolic  char- 
acter of  the  A[>oc.,  there  is  the  [lartienlar  armament 
that  *  the  woman  Jezebel '  at  Thj'atira  (Kev2^— tin* 
T«wiing  rtf  T-i'vawd  ffov  would  make  her  the  anj^el's 
wife)  can  hardly  be  taken  literally.  Moreover, 
tliuMu  anireln  are  {tralaed  and  blamed  'for  the  doincs 
of  their  Churehew  in  a  way  no  literal  bisihup  justly 
can  lie.  It  i^  safer  to  take  tliem  rh  jiontoniticAtionK 
vf  ihn  ChurchHH. 

Our  general  conclusion  is,  that  while  we  lind 
deacons  and  elders  {or  bisho[i!)  in  XT  Hentte)  in  the 
awstolin  aan.  there  is  no  clear  trace  oi  biehops  (in 
the  iatvr  sense),  or  oi  any  ajmslolic  ordinance  that 
every  Church  wa-t  to  have  il^  bishop.  Thi^  cundu- 
eion  \B  fully  confirmed  by  Clement  and  Ignaiiuit. 
If  Corinth  nmi  had  a  binhop  in  Clonienl'a  time,  or 
been  remarkable  or  blameworthy  in  having*  no 
bishop,  we  shonid  pcnrcely  have  failerl  to  hear  of  it 
in  a  letter  culled  forth  by  the  unjust  deposition  of 
certain  elders.  Instead  of  tbist  it  seems  olear  that 
the  elders  at  Corinth  had  no  authority  of  any  sort 
over  them  to  conifioiH)  their  nuarruls.  lyiiatius 
certainly  n^es  the  niOAt  emphatic  language  iti 
urKinjr  nbwlipnoe  lo  the  bishop;  but  th«  yrBaler 
his  einpbnK)i4  the  more  8i(:niflcnnt  ik  the  atvtpnf^e  of 
any  appeal  |  Trrt/i.  7  is  not  one)  to  any  institution 
of  "an  otfUr  of  blfliop*  by  the  ai»oslle».  The  absence 
of  an  art'iunent  h  Inch  would  have  rendered  all  the 
rent  »up*:rllnoii«,  seenin  nothing  lew  than  an  ad- 
niinnion  thai  be  knew  of  no  .<«uch  intitiiutioii. 

Novertheb':*rt,  bii«  eamotness  impHi-H  aiiostoliL- 
aanction.  Kpi.-wHipHcv  mnwl  liai.'c  oritfinalwl  Itcfore 
tlie  apontlcM  had  nil  jmrwcd  away  ;  and  it-s  early 
strength  in  Asia  cannot  well  b«  exjflainefl  without 
florae  cncournpcnient  from  St.  .John.  IJut  it  must 
have  been  Bt  lirHt  local  and  partial,  and  duo  per- 
ba|n  to  more  causes  than  one.  On  one  aide,  the 
ne«;d  of  firmer  fj^nvemment  after  the  apofltlea  and 
propbet«  died  out,  would  often  tend  to  ratHC  the 
chairman  of  the  elders  into  wmielJiing  likn  a 
bishop's  ]H)«ition  ;  on  thu  other,  vicar>! -aiKPSloIie 
of  the  tyi-e  of  Timothy  mi;?lit  occasionally  W  left 
Btrandea  by  the  aj^ostle's  death,  and  if  they  re- 
niaioed  at  their  imal  would  settle  down  into  genuine 
H-Hbopa.  See  also  Hort,  Christian  Seriaiui  {Hi91), 
published  too  late  for  u.'*c  in  this  article, 

H.  M.  tiWATKIN. 

CHURCHES,  BOBBERS  OF,  is  tJie  mialeadtng 
renderinj;  in  AV  .Ac  Ml"  of  tiie  word  ItpdtnAin 
(rtpplying  the  word  'churches'  in  tho  wider  old 
Rng.  sense  to  pai^an  temples),  while  in  RV  the 
rendering  Is  '  robbers  of  temples';  but  botJi  are 
nnaatiafactoty.  The  secretary  of  thocity(7/KiA^i'(i^* 


rjtt  wi^fwi)  of  Ephesus  points  out  to  the  riotous 
afs^embly  in  the  theatro  that  St.  Paul  and  his 
friends  arc  not  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  categurr 
of  crime  under  which  it  was  natunU  for  St.  Paul  a 
accusers  to  bring  his  action.  After  the  word  iet^ia 
had  \ieet\  appniprlated  to  translate  the  Rom.  legal 
term  tteftfi  mnjf-sfjtx  '  Ireaaon,'  UpoffuMa.  vriu*  the 
natural  rendering  for  the  LaL  gacriiajinm ;  and  here 
for  emphimiti  the  speaker  uses  the  double  t4_M-iu  vQrt 
lfpocii\oin  of^e  ^Xac^ifuoDvmt  ■Htw  Otit>.  which  inipHca 
*  guilty  neither  in  act  nor  in  language  of  disrespect 
to  the  eatablLshed  religion  of  our  city.' 

In  2  Mac  4"  Uic  cpithiit  'churcfi-wddicr '  (AV, 
'  author  of  the  sacritcgu '  KV)  ia  applied  to  Lysi- 
niachun,  brother  of  Mcn«Inns  the  Ingli  prie-'t,  who 
]«iTi»hed  in  a  riot(B.C.  170)  provoked  by  the  theft 
of  nacred  vcssele  committed,  by  hie  brother  and 
bimsolf. 

LmauTuaH.— Kcunuuin,  D«r  rSm.  Stoat  und  dtt  aUgemtin4 
Kitche,  L  yp.  U.  17 ',  lUmuy,  Ckurth  In  Itom,  A'mv.  pp  »Iti,  iDl. 

AV.  M.  Ramsay. 
CHURCHES,  SEVEN.— See  Kevki.atio.\. 

CHURL.— 'The  Sa.xons  made  three  degrees  of 
free-men  ;  to  wit — an  earl,  a  thane,  and  a  I'hurl ' — 

Ittsdon  (1630).  And  soon  'churl'  and  'churlish' 
were  applied  to  any  iKxtrish  perfon.  In  this  sense 
churlish  la  UBe«l  of  Nairn],  1  S  25',  and  of  Nicanor 
2  Mac  I4".  But  'churlish'  as  applied  to  Nabal 
being  popularly  tnkvn  in  the  eienw  of  niggardly, 
bellied  to  give  tho  meaning  of  niggard,  nti<tcr,  to 
'ehurl.'  In  this  sense  alone  churl  occurs.  Is  3*2*-', 
though  tlie  Heb.  ('Vf,  *^3)  proliably  nicAus  crafty 
jsu  UYm)  or  fraudulent  (Vulg.J.      J.  Hastixqs. 

CHDSI  (X«i-t  B,  Xowft  Al.^Ith  7"  mentioned 
with  Kkrebel  (Ahttbeh)  is  po.isiblr  Kiizah.  5  miles 
K.  of  Shochcm  and  5  miles  W.  of  'Akrabeh.     See 
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CHUZA(Xoif-ai,  Amer.  ItVChniM).— Tlie  steward 

{iwirporoi]  of  llerod  Antipas.  His  wife  Jr^ANNA 
(which  see)  waa  one  of  the  women  who  miniiitereU 
to  our  Lord  and  His  diaciplos  {Lk  8*). 

CICCAR  i"^),  'round.'— A  name  for  the  middle 
broader  part  of  iIih  .Ionian  Valley  (so  Buhl,  Pat. 
112;  cf.  Ilrirer  on  Dl  34^).  fin  la"-"  l»'--»»-"-«, 
IJt  34»,  2S  IS"*.  I  K  7**,  '2  Ch  4",  F,7.k  47».  See 
PalE-SIIM:.  The  term  is  also,  perhaps,  used  of  the 
nt'i'rhbourhood  of  Jems,  in  a  later  a^G,  Neh  3**  12* 
(AV  'plain,*  'plain  coimtiy'). 

CIELED,  CIELING.— This  is  the  spelling  of  the 
Canib.  ed.  of  AV  of  1029,  the  ed.  of  1611  having 
Kieled  and  tUHnq  In  all  the  passages.  Amor.  K  V 
prefers  the  mod.  ceiled,  rrtlinn,  Wright  {Bible 
li'iyrd  Booi^,  p.  134)  identilicfl  tne  word  with  sed, 
lo  close  a  hawV'a  eyes,  and  quotes — 

'  Bui  when  w«  In  our  vtetouMW  grow  hanl, 
0  mhay  oa'i  t— the  wIm  p"^  **^  °*"  "T"*- 

Bhaka.  Anl.  mtd  Ctoop.  in.  xUL  111. 


'Come,  Mating  nicht. 

-    ■Ufuld.r.' 

jra«h(A.  m.  U.  49. 


Scarf  up  ilu)  leader  cyo  ol  plUfiil  dar 


But  Skeat  [Kti/mol.  Diet.''  s.v.\  denies  the  idonti- 
tication  or  connexion.  Ciel,  ne  liolds,  is  from 
cfrtum,  '  heaven,'  *  sky,'  and  lias  no  connexion  with 
till,  arrtl,  or  sf.d.  ltd  meaning,  therefore,  ia  *a 
canopy';  then,  a«  vb.,  *t«  canopy'  or  'cover'; 
and  the  onlj*  meaning  in  AV,  aa  in  mud.  Eng.,  viz. 
to  cover  with  timWr  or  pjastor,  i.e.  wainscot,  ia  a 
later  derivation.  Tho  neb.  alwaj-s  meana  •  to 
cover.'  In  Dt  33="  AVm  gives  '  cieled '  (text. 
'  seated,'  UV  '  rewrvcd,'  the  Hob.  being  xUvhan  '  lo 
iianel*  [nee  Driver's  note  and  Add.  in  JJetit^  ad 
Iw.],  tr*  'cielMn  Jer 22'*.  Hag  I*).  The  'cieling' 
(only  I  K  6".  Eik  iV^)  is  any  port  cieled,  walls 
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OS  welt  as  roof,  the  roof  indeed  being  fonnerlj 
disttngniiihed  as  '  the  nppor  cicling.' 

J.  IIastiscs. 
CILICIA  (KAur/a),  a  cxitintry  in  the  S.E.  corner 
vf  Ahia  Minor,  on  the  coast,  adjoining  Syria, 
always  doaely  ronnoctpii  vrith  Syria  in  manners, 
relipon,  and  nalionalily,  and  generally  more 
closely  united  with  Syria  than  i^nth  A^ia  Minor 
in  pontical  and  in  Byzantine  eocleAia!«tii;al  arran^^o- 
ments  It  was  vommonly  divided  into  two  terri- 
tuhea — (I)  on  the  W.  (reaching  as  far  as  I'am- 
phyiia),  Cilicia  Trachein  {Aipejyi),  a.  land  of  lofty 
and  rngged  mountains,  dmtned  by  the  conndorablo 
river  Cal^cadnns;  (2)  on  iho  h.,  Cilit-ia  Fodifu 
(C'ampMiris),  a  low-lyinjj  and  v«ry  ferlilG  plain 
between  the  &ea  and  the  mountain  rangsH  Tannis 
and  Amtinus.  The  entire  double  country  in 
summed  nn  as  C.  in  Ac  27",  a  geojrrnphicaf  de- 
scription oi  the  lands  touching  the  Crprian  Sea. 
But  eUewheie  it  is  clear  that  only  tlie  civilized 
and  peacefuJ  C.  Pcdias  (in  other  words,  the  part 
fluhject  to  Honmn  rule)  is  intended  when  C 
is  mentioned  in  NT,  whereas  C.  Tracheia  wajit 
inhabited  by  Gerce  and  dan^ccrous  tribes,  loosely 
niled  by  kin{{  Archelauti  of  Cnppaduvta  from  B,C. 
20  to  A.  D.  IT,  and  by  king  Autiwhus  of  Com- 
mnKene  from  a.d.  37  to  74.  C.  Pedias  had  been 
Itoman  territory  from  B.c.  103;  and,  after  inaay 
changing  aiTangcmcnts  for  ita  administration,  it 
was  nierucd  bv  Au;,'U»tu.«  in  the  great  joint  province 
Syria-Cilicia-l'lniLuicc  probably  in  B.C,  27 ;  and 
this  system  probably  lasted  througU  the  l»t 
rent,  after  Christ  (though  temtmrary  variaiionii 
may  possibly  have  occtirred).  Hence  Syria  and 
C  are  mentioned  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  close  connexion  in  Gal  1",  Ac  IS****'; 
tho  combined  Uora.  province  is  there  meant,  over 
which  tlie  intlncnco  of  Christianity  spread  from 
tlie  two  ccntrcB,  Tarsus  in  C.  and,  above  all, 
Antioeh  in  Sj'ria,  The  close  connexion  of  C.  with 
Syria  arose  from  two  causes — [I)  C.  comraunicates 
with  it  hy  n  very  easy  P>sh,  the  'Syrian  Gate^' 
{PyUe  Syritr,  Beilan.  summit  level  11J80  ft}, 
whereas  ihe  passes  crossing  Taurus  into  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  are  all  dimcult,  incomparably  tliu 
best  bemg  the  ' Cilician  Gates'  (Piflm  Cuicue, 
Culek  itughaz.  summit  level  4300  fU);  (2)  C. 
Pcdiaa  was  long  xcparatcd  from  Roraon  territory 
on  the  W.  and  N.  oy  a  great  oxtent  of  inde]ten- 
dent  country,  while  it  adjoined  Mom.  Syria.  C. 
has  been  identilled  wrongly  with  the  Tarshihli 
which  is  so  oftim  mentioned  in  OT  (Gn  H>*  elx-.}, 
hy  some  modern  scholars,  following  dot.  Ant.  (!. 
Ti.    1),   who  says  that   C.   was  originally   called 

That  a  large  ,Icwish  population  cxifltcd  in  C.  is* 
evident  from  AcG*;  and  it  ia  rather  strange  tliat 
CiUotao  Jews  are  not  nu:ntioneil  in  Ao  2^"".  The 
existence  of  Juwi^h  rulunlntM  in  the  Seleucid  cities 
of  C.  would  be  in  itself  highly  probable,  for  they 
were  always  the  nio^t  faithful  and  trusted  adhcr- 
ODts  of  the  Seleucid  kings  in  their  foreicn  sottle- 
ments;  and  the  Ciltc^ian  Jen-s  are  alluded  to  by 
Pbilo,  Le^.  ad  Gnium,  §  36 (ii.  p.  ^87,  Mang.).  St. 
Paul  had  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (whieb 
see),  as  lie  mentions  in  Ac  21™ ;  these  rights  must 
have  lieen  inherited,  and  they  imply,  Iwyond 
doubt,  that  there  was  a  colony  of  Jews  forming 
partof  theTai-ftian  Static,  An  iiiltrBnting  memonal 
of  the  religious  influence  exerted  by  the  Jews  in 
C.  is  attested  by  the  society  of  Sabrjatiatai,  men- 
tioned in  an  iuscription,  proLnbly  dating  about  the 
time  of  Christy  which  was  found  near  Eloiouana 
and  Korykos  (see  Canon  Hicks  in  Joum.  of 
I/dtenie  Slurtia,  1801,  pp.  234-230);  this  society 
was  evidently  nn  nHm>i-mtion  of  non-Jews  in  the 
practice  of  riteji  niudelled,  in  part  at  lea-^t,  on 
J  mitotic  oeremonial. 


LltnuTimx. — Cilicia  U  vetj  >lItthUT  iJeacribMl  tn  Monunwa, 
Pnvinert  of  /Corn.  Kmp.  (/Ctn/iUeS*  dexAieAt^,  vol.  T.J  ctL  vliL 
Sm  UairciuArdC  R^imutAe  StaabnerKoUvna,  i.  p[\  S70>9K; 
lUniMj-,  >/Mt.  Gtoff.  Atia  Miwtr.  iin.  301-387;  Btnt  mud  Hicks 
In  Jount.  <tf  Iltlitnie  StuditM,  IBM,  ni>.  S3l-°U,  ISOl.  pp-  XH>- 
•r7S;  tjt«rr«tt,  WoU*  Biptid,  tn  Atia  MtnuT,  jip-  I -ISA;  lAfiglali, 
HTutor.  ArchM.  at  la  VitleU  (1857),  and  Voya'te  ttanM  ta  Vuieig 
<1MU):  Dsvis.  Lift  in  At\alkTurk«iHlb';\»\  KoUcbv,  ilnce  in 
ientUieUeAen  Inunuuber  Tartu*  <Ib^>;  Uarker,  VUicia  anA 
itg  Oaerrnari  (ittX-i):  Biiu-r.  A'frtnn/vnt  (ISOO).  IL  |>p.  dU-UL>; 
H«berd«7  Mid  Wllhtim  ia  Iif7iJtieAr\/ltn  dtr  Akademft,  WIca, 

uwt  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

CINNAMON  (I'tcp  ^nnHmdn,  xwi^nufiw,  »'»• 
namomiiin}. — The  identity  of  name  makes  it 
inipo^siblu  to  mistake  the  substance  intended. 
It  wa«  early  known  to  the  He!irew»,  tut  it  entered 
into  ttiK  comjioHition  of  the  huly  anointing  oil 
(Ex  3U*^).  It  is  represented  as  lieing  used  to 
perfume  a  bed  (Pr  7").  The  Oriental  women  use 
iDiuk  for  a  ximilnr  purpose.     Like  other  tropical 

tlants,  it  ecema  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
otanical  gardcna  of  Solomon  (Ca  4").  It  is  tlio 
product  of  Cinntimornum  i^cylanifarn.  Noes,  a  plant 
of  the  Laurel  family,  indigenous  in  Ceylon  and 
other  E.  India  i!>lauds,  and  in  China.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  3<>  ft.,  and  has  panicled  cloxters 
of  white  blossoms,  and  ovate,  acute  leaves.  Tho 
cinnamon  is  tho  inner  bark,  seitarated  from  the 
outer,  and  dried  in  tho  snn,  in  the  shajie  of 
cylindrical  rolls.  Tho  best  oil  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  ripe  fruit.  In  licv  18'*  it  is  enumerated 
among  tho  nierelianduM!  of  the  Great  Babylon. 

G.  K.  Post. 
CIRCLE. — In  AV  c.  moans  the  vault  of  heaven. 
It  occurs  Is  40'"  '  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the 
c.  of  the  earth,'  i.e.  the  c.  overarching  the  earth 
(Jin,  also  in  .lob  22'*,  AV  and  RV  '  circuit,'  RVm 
'vault';  Pr  8^  AV'  ' compaas,'  RV  'circle');  and 
Wis  13'  'the  c.  of  tho  stars'  {KvkKot  Ampup,  RV" 
'circling  Btors,'  RVm  'c.  of  stars'). 

J.  Hastings. 
CIRCUIT  occurs  4  times  in  AV,  I  S  7"  (ii  lat« 
and  doubtful  jiiownge  aoc.  to  which  Samuel  went 
on  circuit  [335]  to  varions  hiuli-plart's),  Job  '22'* 
(Jin  U^'m  ami  .\raer.  RV  '  vault,"  i.e.  tho  vault  of 
heaven),  Ps  10"  (if:?-',  of  the  sun's  course  in  the 
heavL^ns),  Kc  1*  (3';i?,  of  the  circuits  of  tho  wind). 
Besides  ri;taining  ttiesu  iuHtancea,  RV  substitutes 
'made  [make]  a  circuit'  for  AV  '  fetch  a  oo]n[«uia' 
in  2  S  6^  (where  for  .MT  ac?  read  with  Driver  aud 
lindde  3=1,  2  K  3^  Ac  2)J'»  tir<^.X(?A»T«,  RVm  '  ca.st 
loose,'  following  VVIl  vtpttXii^tt).    See  Compass. 

J.  A.  Selbhe. 
CIBCUMCI8I0N  (:«^iD  Ex  4",  ytpnofi^  Jn  7»  etc^. 
— The  cutting  od'uf  tho  foreskin,  nn  initiation  rite 
or  religious  ceremony  among  many  races,  such  as 
the  Aavia,  Arabiamt,  and  Colchians  in  Asia,  the 
Egyptians,  .Mamliugos,  Gallas,  PaloRhns,  Abya- 
HinuinK,  and  wimo  llwitu  tribes  in  Africa,  the 
OtaliL'ilans,  Tonga  Islanders,  ami  home  Mehmcsinns 
in  Polj-neaiu,  tertain  New  South  Wales  tribes  in 
Australia,  and  the  Athabascans,  NahnatI,  Aztecsi 
and  certain  Auiazonian  tribes  in  Ameriea. 

In  Eg}-pt  its  practice  daios  back  at  leapt  to  tbo 
14th  cenL  a.C..  and  probably  much  farther.  The 
circumcLiting  of  two  children  is  repretenfed  on  tho 
wall  of  Lhu  temple  uf  Klionnu  at  Kariiak.  The 
ruiMjrd  of  tho  inviision  of  Egyj>t  hy  JIedit«rrancan 
tribes  in  tlie  time  of  Merenptah  ntateM  that  as  the 
Aquaslma  (supposed  to  be  Achaians)  were  circum- 
cised, their  dead  were  not  mnUlatcil  by  Iha 
Egyptians,  except  by  cutting  otl'  a  hand  (Lepsios* 
Dcnk}n,  iiL  Ifi). 

Like  other  niutitatians,  sucb  as  tattooing,  cntting 
otl' a  finger- joint',  filing  or  rhiitellingoutof  teeth,  the 
operation  mav  l>o  a  tribal  mark.  In  all  thctie  there 
is  the  twnfolil  idea  of  a  saorilico  to  Lho  tribal  god. 
and  the  marking  of  his  followers  so  that  tlti^y  may 
be  known  by  him  and  by  each  other.  TIiu  sacriiice 
is  a  representAtiTe  one,  a  part  given  for  tlie  re- 
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demption  of  the  rojit.  Stade  {ZA  W,  188«1  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  notiroa  from  many  peoples,  from 
which  lie  inftirtt  lliat  circuittciaion  in  not  so  much  a 
nmrlioi  iii<;riil>erHhip  in  HtrilHitu*  initi'itumiritum/iti' 
A(/'"/aii(liw(liur«.»m«iitoft  lief  nil  rightjujfcitizwnahip. 

However  oriKinatod,  the  rite  is  Baitl  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Gotl  as  the  token  of  the  covenant 
between  Uim  andAbraJiam,  shortly  aftor  Abraham's 
sojonm  in  Egypt.  It  was  ordained  to  be  performed 
on  himself,  on  his  dcsccndanU  and  alavo^  as  well  as 
on  strangers  joioinjif  themselves  to  the  Uoh.  nation 
(Gn  17"  etc.  Ex  12*"  both  F),  to  wgiiify  tht-ir  uax- 
ticii>ftiion  in  tiie  benetita  of  thu  covenant  and  their 
aocei>rjiiioe  of  it^  oMi^tioas.  Tt  was  pr&etlaed 
by  the  Jews  during  thuir  canlivity  in  Egypt  (Job 
fl*  D*),  but  discontmued  in  tne  wUdenicss.  Even 
Moses  Delected  to  circnmcise  his  son  (Ex  4^  .IE). 
On  this  occasion  Zipporali  recognized  the  cauK  of 
God's  displeasare,  and  removed  the  reproach  by 
oiwratin;(  |Ex  4"*).  She  thus  showed  her  acqnaint- 
aiict:  with  the  wn-nirmy  ;  and  as  she  called  Moses 
on  thid  account  a  hath/in  of  blood,  which  may  mean 
one  brought  into  n  family  by  a  blood-rite,  it  has 
boen  conjectured  tl>at  the  Jeivs  received  Uvb  rit* 
from  tho  Midianite^  There  m,  liowever,  no 
evidence  that  this  was  no,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  weight  of  trndition.  As  women  were  not 
permitted  by  tho  Itabbins  to  circamcisc,  the  case  of 
Zipporah  is  explained  away  in  tho  Tascphta  on 
Ex  4  as  meaning  that  alie  caused  Moses  to  operate. 

The  characteristic  of  Hebrew  ciruamcision  is  its 
1)ciug  iHjrformcd  m  ittfnnei/.  Wellliausen  {//i-t/. 
aO)  sees  in  £x  4^  the  snbstltntion  of  this  fnr  the 
older  and  more  severe  operation  Id  youth  or  man- 
hood. [Soo  tho  same  vmter'iSfcixsen.  tii.  1M,'215; 
and  cf.  Kowaok,  ITfb.  Atvhaof.  i.  107 ff.;  Cheyne, 
art.  'Circumcision'  in  Eneye.  Brit.") 

On  the  arrival  of  tho  Jews  in  Canaan  the  rite 
was  renewed  at  tJilgal  {Jos  H*),  the  operation  being 
perfomipd  at  a  nhice  nompd  Gih'ath  knilr^luth,  or 
•the  hill  of  the  foro-skins,'  with  flint  knives,  which, 
according  to  the  Sept-  addition  tn  Jos  24",  were 
borietl  with  Joshua,  Although  tho  ceremony  is 
srarculy  again  mentioned  in  the  historical  part  of 
DT,  yet  it  was  probably  oUserved  continuously,  and 
then)  is  no  rval  KTOund  for  the  statement  made  by 
the  Rabbins  ( YnJkut  on  Jos),  that  on  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  turcumcision  was  forbiddiiu  in 
Ephraim.  The  Midraah  on  La  1"  conjectures  tliat 
the  priests  wore  nncircumciscd  in  the  days  of 
Zedeldah  {see  1  Mao  1") ;  bnt  this  is  <loubtfnl. 

Abraliam  was  circmnciscd  at  the  ape  of  1*9,  and, 
according  to  Pirke  It.  Eliezer,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Ceremony  is  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
iKhmael  wosLMrc-umciAod  at  13,  and  among  Islamite 
nations  it  is  [H.Tfi>rn)f«l  at  some  a^ft  between  0  and 
16,  as  auun  att  Ihu  child  c^ii  prunuuTue  the  religious 
lonnalfe.  It  is  not  enjoined  in  (h«  Koran,  hut, 
according  to  the  Ambmn  tradition,  the  Prophet 
declared  it  to  bo  meritorioos,  thoagh  not  an 
obligatory  rite. 

As  li^oac  was  circumcised  on  tho  eighth  day,  so 
that  period  was  named  in  the  inititntion  (Gn  17"), 
and  is  observed  as  the  proper  date  by  tUo  Jews  to 
Ibis  day.  Thu  child  is  unnied  at  tho  ceremonv  in 
memory  of  tho  change  in  Abrolum'a  name  (Lk  *i"). 
At  the  present  day  the  rtte  is  perfonned  either  in 
the  house  of  the  i}arents  or  in  the  fiyna^ngue,  and 
either  by  the  father  or  by  a  Sfohel  or  circumcriser. 
who  is  nsuAlIy  a  surgeon,  and  must  be  a  Jew  of 
imblemisho<l  character,  who  is  not  paid  for  his 
■erviera.  In  foi-nn'r  times  tho  Kuhbtns  preferred 
flint  or  glas-t  knives,  but  now  steel  is  almost  in> 
variably  used.  BIwhI  must  be  shed  in  the  operation, 
and  the  inner  layer  must  be  torn  with  thu  thumb- 
nail ;  this  sapptenientiU  ojMirntion  iscalleii/j^H'nA, 
and  is  said  to  have  hoen  introduced  by  Joshua. 
The  piri'ah  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 


operating.  In  former  duvs  the  tlow  of  blood  M'Bs 
encouraged  bv  suction,  onS  the  bleeding  slopped  by 
wine,  with  which  tlic  Mohcl's  mouth  ut  tilled  ;  but 
these  practiciw,  cnll(;d  by  tho  Jews  Mr'itzaA,  are  not 
now  adujited  in  nutny  places,  where  the  operation 
in  pcrfiiriiird  with  aiitiM'Titic  prt;<-aiitiimF>.  Chloro- 
form may  l»e  uso<l  if  the  NloIit-1  think  it  necessary. 

The  night  Iwfore  the  rite  the  parents  keep  watch, 
a  sur\'iva)  of  the  precanttons  fomierjv  adopted  to 
prevent  the  child  being  stolen  by  Lilitli,  tho  devil's 
mother;  they  ore  visited  by  their  friends;  and  all 
the  lictto  children  of  tho  community  are  gathered 
together,  and  tho  teacher  reads  the  Shirna  or  verses 
from  Dt  6*»  11"-"  and  Nu  l.V«  On  the  day  of 
the  operation  the  child  is  carrinl  to  the  duor  of  tha 
room  by  a  lady,  who  is  called  the  Ilnalath  Berith, 
and  is  taken  by  a  (:o<lfatiier  or  gmidck,  called  tilsu 
Baal  Berith,  who  sits  in  a  chair,  beside  which  is  a 
vacant  seat  dedicated  to  the  nrophet  Elijah,  in 
memorial  of  his  jca!ou<)y  for  tlio  maintenance  of 
the  covi'nant  of  which  tliis  rite  is  the  token.  The 
.Mohel  setH  this  chair  apart  with  prayer,  asking  that 
tJte  example  of  EUjuh,  the  mCM«euger  of  the  cov«- 
nant,  may  suHtain  him  in  hiit  ta^k.  Prayers,  accord- 
ing to  a  set  form,  ore  recitwl  in  Hub.  by  him,  and 
the  child's  name  is  given,  then  the  father  and  by. 
Ktanilcrs  join  in  the  recitation  of  formul.i*.  .-Vfter 
the  operation  a  blessing  is  invoked  by  the  Mohel,  and 
the  event  is  celebrated,  by  feasting  in  the  parents' 
house.  The  prayers  for  the  occa.sion  arc  m-t  forth 
in  the  works  of  Bcrgson,  Aaher,  itnH--lier.  and  Auur- 
bach.  The  portion  cat  oil'  is  eitlier  bumitl  or  buried 
in  accordance  with  anrient  rahbintral  dircctionn- 

AfttT  tho  defeat  of  Ham.ia'it  pint,  many  are  said 
to  have  been  circumcised  'for  fear  of  the  Jews' 
(Eat  8"  LXXj.  Circumcision  was  also  imposed  by 
H3TeanusnpontheIdaii)0(?an8(Jos.  Ant.  xill.  \x.  1). 
Occasionally  Gentiles  submitted  to  it.  Elagabalus, 
Antoninus,  and  tho  two  sons  of  I'tolcmy  Epipliaties 
(Midrojih  Bcrtghith)  were  ciroumciwe*! ;  liut  in  the 
Justinian  Code  the  performance  of  the  operation 
on  a  Rom.  citizen  whh  prohibiletl  on  piiin  of  di-nth 
(i.  9.  10).  Antiochus  ^piphanes  also  prohibited 
the  rite,  and  many  Jews  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death  on  this  account  (1  Mac  l*^,  2  Mae  O*'*). 
Similar  prohibitionK  were  is»ued  by  Hadrian  ami 
Constantius,  as  well  as  by  the  Hpanisli  Inquisition 
in  later  ytairs. 

In  Rpo»<tolic  tinic»»  the  Juiiaising  section  of  tho 
(.■|iurch  wl-hod  |«  enforce  eircuniriHion  on  Gentile 
convertrt ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  oontontion,  St. 
Paul  rircuniciiied  Timothv  as  he  w*as  a  Jew  by  his 
mother's  side  (Ac  Ifi').  ifc  refused  to  perform  the 
rite  on  Titus  (Gal  2*),  and  argues  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Itom.  (4'"}  that  Abraham  wa.1  as  yet  uncircamci!*ed 
when  God  marie  His  covenant  with  him.  On  litis 
sutiitH:t  the  Council  of  JeniHuIeni  gave  a  linal 
d(»Ttsinn  adverne  U)  llio  Jiidaizers  (Ac  15***J.  In 
some  of  the  t^chiopiHU  and  AbyKsintaa  Churches, 
however,  the  operation  was  continued,  being  tlie 
penistence  of  a  nre-Christian  ethnic  practice.  In 
tho  12th  cent,  a  snort-lived  Christian  sect  of  cirrHwi- 
citi  aro»$e  in  It^aly  (iichrtikli,  Christl.  Kirthengesch. 
xxix.  625). 

Among  the  Jeivinh  teachers  circumcision  was 
regarded  as  an  ojicration  of  pari ti cation,  and  tha 
word  foreskin  ban  rome  to  lie  synonymous  with 
obslinncy  ami  imjierfeotion.  The  rite  was  regarded 
ba  a  tokiin  in  the  ttirKh  nf  the  efl'e<;t  of  Divine  ((race 
in  the  heart,  hcnuo  the  phrases  used  in  Dt  SO*. 
Philo  speaks  of  it  as  a  symbolic  inctilcation  of 
purity  of  heart,  and  having  t!io  advantago  of  pro- 
moting uteanlineas,  fruitfulneju,  and  avoidance  of 
disease.  Jeremiah  (9**  KV)  recognized  that  the 
outward  rite  and  tbe  inward  grace  do  not  alwuN's 
go  tot'ctber,  and  he  groups  toirether  Egypt,  Judali, 
and  i'dom  as  races  which,  though  circumcised  in 
the  flesh,  are  oncirctimoued  in  heart. 
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tit.  Paul  nliM)  contrtutK  strongly  the  circomcisioD 
in  tlid  flu^h  and  ilic  uurllkatioii  of  the  spirit  [lio 
£="•-*'),  and  liencG  in  rh  3-  he  calls  the  Qualily  cir- 
cutiu'i»iiin  jrararo;/^.  or  Conclilon,  ft  [lATOnoinaiim, 
]in>lMtlily  iniliaitilig,  an  Tltt'oiilivlact  HUg;^*»iLs,  ilmt 
those  who  insist  on  the  lleshly  circuinciHion  are 
endearoiuiiig  to  cut  in  sonder  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Lrm^Ti.iLii.— Sch«cht«r,  StvJiei  in  Jwtaitm,  lS9f.  p.  S43; 
LctOUroMU,  ituilHinSocAtHhrnp.,Pnri%,  IkiU;  iinilZalK>roWMkl, 
ibid,  Vm  :  BroMgh  fcnrth,  Al-'riifufr  ^  McUma  ;  Curr.  TA* 
A  nftratian  Rtum ;  7b« KM-n.\k  mniiumriit  U  nu\irc(l  t>v  Ctiabus, 
/tntM  JrcUol.  lid,  p.  EM;  AutcnrivUi.  Uwr  den  Vrtprvnj 
drr  Baelinfiiiung,  Tubingen.  laH;  ColUo,  Vi*  BfsiAimdung, 
lAijttig.  IMt :  BergMii.  J>i<  BtKhneidung,  Berlin.  1M4 ; 
Salouion,  l>i*  BcjKAiwtMituw,  Dnuxwiok.  IM'i  Brpfhtr,  />■«! 
JJfjKknrvlvny.  Vicnau.  L8U ;  8laiiiKhii«M«r.  Utbrr  dif  fifteJi- 
itfidvni/  der  Aratfr,  Vtenntk,  1$4&:  AA*r,  T^  JnfUh  Uitf  af 
CiretaneiMum,  Londoa,  18T3.  For  opsntioni  tordedrcumuUlaD 
see  Olsus.  tU  Art0  M«d,  vU.  t&,  Mtd  otJi«r  uithorv  oitcd  in 
Groddeck.da  JudisM  jwt^pul.aHniA.,  Ltipiig,  low,  uid  Lcariufl, 
dt  Xpi^MUtno  Jwiuko,  Jonn,  1066.  oco  obo  Philo,  eilil. 
HuiKvy.  U.  £11:  Cohun,  Din.  tvr  Ja  rirevnarion,  I'arls.  1814; 
Terquvro.  fKo  fiwAn^vtiiw;,  eta.  edited  br  Ilrttnuiii),  Uacde- 
bofY,  1M4;  Mcincn,  in  CcrmmraldtionM  Joc  JJ^.,  Gottingvc, 
xi*.  vXi.  Tor  Ctrciinicisioa  o(  l%l«B«balui,  «tc.,  ece  Basrw«e, 
fUMmr*  da  Jui/t,  Tuylar's  bruixL  p.  &3S ;  Joiit,  Otseh.  dtr  Igr, 

u.  w.  A.  Macalisteb. 

CISTERK  (•'12.  Xiitrof,  eistema,  locus].— A  tank 
for  the  coJIuc-tioti  and  Htora^o  of  rain-wnter,  or, 
oci'ii^tonally,  of  fijirin}^- water  broU(;ht  from  r  ili?»- 
tanoe  Ijy  a  CosimiT.  It  waa  always  oovi-n'd,  and 
BO  diatinKiiifihed  from  the  PoOL  (np-i^,  KoXv/ifiiidpa, 
puteina),  which  was  a  rcBervoir  open  to  the  air. 

Cisterns  must  always  have  boon  nereiwiiry  in 
P»l.,  where  tlit^re  ar«  laree  areatt  ill  supplied  with 
iiatunil  spring,  a  luny  dry  Kunimt^T,  and  a  Ruiall 
annual  minfall.  They  were  required  not  only  for 
domestic  ])urpoK!i,  hut  for  ceremonial  ablutione, 
irrigation,  the  watering  of  animals,  and  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  The  cisterns  in  Pal.  varj'  in 
eize  and  character,  and  may  bo  clnssified  as  follows : 
1.  Cifitcms  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  Tlicse  aru 
the  most  aneieut,  and  the  oldest  form  is  probably 
the  bottle-shaped  tank,  with  a  lon^;  nei'k  or  nhiift, 
which  in  common  in  JeruB.,  the  Hauran.  and  el'^e- 
where.  Small  rectanguUir  tanks,  witJi  oruw-hole?*, 
are  found  hy  the  way.iide  and  in  ■v-ineyords.  At 
Jenia.  there  are  some  very  large  cisterns,  and  in 
these  the  roofs  arc  supported  by  rude  roek-pillarft. 
The  fnie.-'t  example  i.**  the  '  Ureat  Sea'  in  tlie  Hiuaiii 
t:>h-Shi>rif,  which  has  Bcvcral  rock-pi llarH,  and  in 
uxtiuinted  to  hold  3,000,000  gallons.  Il  derived  it« 
supply  partly  from  mirfoco  drainage  and  partly 
from  water  brought  by  a  conduit  from  Solomon's 
I'ooU,  near  Hcthleliem.  2.  Kock-hewn  tanks  with 
vaulted  roofs  are  found  in  many  localities.  A  few 
of  tliejte  may  posBibly  be  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent.  c.c. 
3>  Cisterns  ot  moAonry  built  in  the  soil  aro  found 
evcnfTi'hero.  Some  of  them  are  of  lar^'e  size,  aad 
have  vaulted  roofn,  supfortod  by  pillurs  arnmged  in 
parallel  rows.  Tlu^y  are  of  all  acei*,  from  the  Kom. 
occniiation  to  the  present  day.  MoHttif  Ihocintem!) 
hare  their  sides  and  floors  coated  with  cement, 
which  is  often  very  hard  and  durable.  All  have 
one  or  more  openings  iu  their  roofs,  through  which 
water  is  drawn  to  the  surface  ;  and  numy  have  a 
flif^ht  of  fitcpfl  leodinj.'  to  llie  thinr,  partly  to  facili- 
tate cleansing  o]iuratiou}<.  The  rain-wiiUT,  M-liich 
falls  on  the  Hat  roofs  of  the  lioiisi^^  and  the  pavwl 
eourt-yardB,  is  conveyed  to  the  ciHtfrns  by  surface 
;,'utteni  and  pi|>e8,  and  carriea  with  it  nmny  im- 
purities. This  renders  neriwHcal  clcnninj;  ncees- 
sary,  as  the  water  would  otlicrwise  become  foul, 
fulfof  animal  life,  and  dangerous  to  health.  Much 
of  the  fever  and  sickness  po  prevalent  id  Pat.  is 
duo  to  the  nculectcd  stnte  of  the  nii^temft. 

Jer  2"  alludes  to  the  rock-hewn  cij>tcrnftof 'TeruB., 
and  it  woulti  ftpjKjiu-  from  2  K  18"  that  every  house 
in  the  city  had  it«  own  cistern  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water  (cf.  Pr  5",  U  .1ii"i.  One  of  tiie  rrcat 
V  orks  of  Simon,  son  of  Onios,  was  to  cover  tlje  large 


cistern  of  the  temple  with  plates  of  bra*3  (Sir  5U*I. 
When  a  cistern  wus  empty  it  formed  a  convenient 
prison.  It  was  into  one  of  the  road^de  cisterns 
(AV  '  pit'),  whieJi  had  bor-omedry,  that  Joacph  waa 
cast  by  hia  bruthrea  (Gn  ST*-  *••  **) ;  ajid  it  was 
into  a  cistern  in  the  court  of  the  guiud,  near  the 
temple,  in  which  the  muddy  de|x>8it  wa^  still 
soft,  that  Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords 
(Jer  38**-).  The  custom  of  confining  prisoners  in 
an  empty  cistern  in  alluded  to  in  Zee  U"  ;  and  it  may 
be  notea  that  the  word  -'■■z  '  cistern '  is  used  for  ilie 
dungeon  in  which  Juw^pb  \i*as  conliu^^d  in  Kgj'pt 
(Un  40**  41'*).  In  Kc  li?  Ihorc  is  an  allu»iun  to  the 
wheel  UMed  in  drawing  wat«r  from  a  cisutra.  Jos. 
mentions  the  rork-liewii  cisterns  at  Ma«ada  (Ani. 
XIV.  xiv.  6 :  BJ  vir.  viii.  3)  and  at  Marluenis  (BJ 
VU.  vi.  2),  and  descrilteK  those  cunstruet«Mi  in  tiio 
towers  of  the  walls  of  Jems,  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water.  In  Uie  smaller  towers  the  cisterns 
were  aUive  the  apartments,  but  in  the  tower 
Hippieus  the  cisLeru  was  on  the  solid  masonry,  and 
the  apartments  were  built  above  it  (BJ  v.  iv.  3,  4). 

C.  \V.  Wll^H. 
CITBERN.— See  Music. 

CITIZENSHIP.  — So  RV  for  iroXtr^ia,  Ac  22*, 
instead  of  t  he  vngue  A V  rendering  '  freedom. '  Here 
Claudius  I.ysiiis  says  that  he  had  obtained  bis  c. 
by  purehahc,  pussihly  from  the  wife  or  the  frcedniaD 
oi  the  lumperor  Cfaudius  whose  name  he  bore. 
Cf.  Dio  Cosh.  Ix.  17,  wh^re,  however,  it  ia  said 
that  the  price  of  the  frHDchiMe  hud  f/illen  to  a  mere 
trifle.  Hut  the  interest  of  civic  privileges  in  NT 
lies  in  their  iniportance  in  the  career  of  .St.  Paul. 
Rom.  citizenship  was  one  of  the  special  qunlifi  cations 
of  tlie  'chosen  vessel,'  and  it  is  a  chief  purpose  of 
SU  Luke  (in  Ac)  to  exhibit  the  njiostlo  as  a  citizen 
who,  though  a  Christian,  receives  tor  t1te  most  part 
courtesy  and  jiuitic-e  from  the  Kom.  olbciaU.  ilia 
citizenshiii,  however,  was  double,  of  Tarsus  and  of 
Kome.  1  hat  the  former  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
latter,  we  know  from  independent  suurees  ;  hence  a 
comparison  of  Ac  '21^  witfi  2£^,  by  which  the  sejiar- 
atcncss  of  Tnrsian  and  Itom.  citiz'^nship  is  made 
evident,  furnishes  proof  of  the  awmracy  of  the 
narrative.  Tarsus  was  not  a  'colonia'  or  'mtini- 
cipiuiH,'butftn  'urbslil»eru,'Plin.  A'// v. 27  (22),  that 
is  to  s:iy,  a  city  within  a  Ilom.  province,  yet  enjoy- 
ing self-trovemment  (Manjuardt,  Bom.  StfMtjtvene, 
i.  J4y-3^).  St.  Paul's  citizenship  of  Tarsus  was  of 
uoBubitantLal  advantage  outside  that  city.  But  his 
Rom.  cit  izcnyhiii  availed  throufflioiit  the  Itom.  world, 
including,  besides  private  riglite,  (I)  exemption  fixim 
all  degmding  puuisliments,  cfj.  scourging  and 
cruciiixiou ;  (2)  richt  of  upjieal  to  the  emperor 
after  sentence  in  all  cates ;  (3)  right  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  trial  liefore  the  emijeror  if  chaiged  with 
a  cnjntal  otience  (cf.  Pliii.  Epp.  x.  Bti ;  fenhUrer, 
IIJB  II.  ii.  278).  These  ri^dits.  at  least  (1)  and  (3J, 
are  illustrated  by  Ac  le"  22"*  »  23".  Hut  there  ia 
nothing  to  show  whether  he  jTOssessed  the  full 
cilixenship,  ini  lulling  the  puVdic  rights  of  voting 
nnd  ((ualiticHliuu  fur  ufbce.  It  was  by  birth  that 
St-.  Paul  bad  b._-come  a  '  Homau.'  The  word  citizen 
is  not  used  in  describing  his  status.  '¥ui*atoi  olono 
is  enou};h  (cf.  *civo  di  quella  Roma  ondc  Cristo  h 
Itomano,'  Dante,  Pnry-  xsxii.  101-21.  There  wer« 
several  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's  father  or  ancestor 
miuht  have  obtained  eitiKcnship.  The  most  prob- 
able are  by  manuinission  (cf.  Philo,  Lff/.  ad  G. 
§  23),  or  as  a  reward  of  merit  bestowed  by  the 
einiHiiror  (cf.  caao  of  Joa.  VU.  7ti),  or  hy  purchase, 
in  which  case  the  contra.4t  implirid  in  Ac  22'^  would 
have  had  less  force.  The  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  who  were  Rom.  citizens  appears  from 
the  decrees  (|uoted  in  Jos.  Ant,  xrv.  x. 

Latitly,  till!  nietnidiorical  use  of  the  words  citizoa 
and  citizenship  requires  notioe.    This  use  is  doaely 
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CI  TV 
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coonecUd  witJi  PInto'a  conception  of  the  henvenly 
lAtj  {Mqi.  ix.  5it2  B),  and  witli  lat«r  Stoic  thooglit. 
It  appeals  id  Fh  3^,  wherti  for  '  oonvcrMition  wc 
BbotJd  Kiilwtitute  ' common wcaUli'  (UVmi.  See 
ptunllels  ^'iveii  by  Li^htfoot,  in  loc.  Saints  un 
earth  are  to  live  as  wortliy  cit-izens  of  th(*  hciavenly 
conun  on  wealth  (Ph  I"  Rvm}.  The  coDc«ptioD  of 
the  Church,  not  as  a  kingdotn  Huhjairatin};  the 
world,  but  as  a  commonwealth  gradnaJly  extend- 
ing ita  i:Lti»MiHlu]t  to  other  lao<U  and  alien  tribes  (cf. 
£{ili  2^'  and  I'»  87),  and  ihas)  making  them  feltow- 
citizen-s  with  the  (UiintH  {Kjih  2'"],  ran  mrullrl 
with  the  extension  of  Kom.  citizenship  which  -wah 
going  on  nt  the  time,  and  van  to  mtminute  in 
the  inclaaion  of  all  Horn,  subjects  by  the  etiicl 
of  Caracalla  (a.d.  212).  The  pioferencc  for  *  Civi- 
toa  Dei'  over  ' llcgnum  Dei,'  as  the  aspect  of  the 
Chnrch  and  of  ita  goal,  was,  however,  olso  duo  to 
OT  intluoiiw.  The  picttire  of  the  restored  Jerus. 
in  l8  tJtMj'J  conibiited  easily  with  ihe  I'latonin 
•pattern'  of  a  heavenly  city,  and  it  is  this  com- 


ii  is  wutih  noticing  tliat  it  ia  only  in  the  vritinga 
of  SU  Luke,  thorougn  Gr«:<!k  em  be  waa,  that  tlie 
word  'citizen'  occom,  Lk  l.'S''  Id'*  (odd  HV  reading 
in  a  LXX  quotation  in  He  8"). 

LtTBaATCUL— For  Uie  bUtoricml  question,  tn  Kddltlon  to  the 
KuUioritle*  eit«d,  ««e  Dcyling.  Obu.  Sacra,  Ul.  V>,  Dt  S.  Panti 
Jtmnana  tivttaU  {very  (ull);  Winer,  HtfB,  art.  'fiurgcrrvcfat' 
(manT  raff.);  lUniMu-.^l.  Paul  On  TVatwOrr,  p.  K(r*ry  hrinl) : 

E.  K,  Bernard. 

CITY  (TV,  FiXij).— 1.  Orwin.— The  Oriental  city 
owed  nothing  to  organized  manufacture,  and  was 
only  in  a  few  inatanees,  such  as  Arrad,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Joppo,  dependent  ution  tuaritime  trade.  It 
was  a  creation  of  agriculture,  which  was  an  out- 
come of  the  pastoral  life.  As  the  country  settled 
down  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noil,  the  peasantry 
foond  themselves  in  oonstant  danger  from  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  who  often  »ent 
their  lloulu  among  the  standing  crops,  and  carried 
off  the  cattle  and  grain.  The  neecsaity  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  from  flnch  enemies  was 
the  chief  factor  in  the  crealton  of  the  village,  one 
of  which  in  turn  grew  the  city.  These  would 
naturally  l»c  found  near  those  who  c<ni|ii  protect. 
them,  or  in  grain-growing  districts,  or  in  puMitiuiiM 
of  natural  strength  and  in  posscsuion  of  a  suihuient 
water-Rii  [iply.  Hence  the  village  or  town  waa 
often  nauietl  from  tltc  local  well  {Beer-,  En-),  the 
hill  on  which  it  wa.<i  built  (Gibeah-),  or  ita  siinctity 
as  '  a  high  place '  (Baal-),  or  became  dijttinguishod  by 
the  niune  of  it.^  ruling  family,  or  of  Bomu  conspicu- 
ous house  (Beth-). 

2.  />«Kieywpicn/.— The  city  grew  ont  of  the 
Tillage,  as  the  village  owed  its  origin  to  the  house. 
The  exi>ansion  waa  on  ttte  same  lines  as  that  of  the 
nation  from  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  from  the 
family.  Looking,  therefore,  to  these  ultimate 
factors,  wo  lind  that  each  houme  had  ita  bjiul  or 
lord,  and  under  him  the  family  \\i%s  on  inde|»en- 
dent  organi-^ni,  ifocking  its  own  livelihood  and 
welfare.  An  at-c  of  hospitolltv  to  a  stranger  gave 
him  the  sacred  privileges  of  tne  family  guild,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  guest  became  tho  nglit  of  lat^r 
oitiiensbip.  The  gradual  ijiu-kcuing  of  this  bund 
is  given  in  the  Arab,  proverb,  '  Mv  brother  atul  1 
against  my  couain,  my  cousin  and  I  aguiust  tlic 
•tranger.' 

These  two  facts  of  authorit-ff  and  rombiiutiion 
made  un  the  arit*tDcratic  and  democratic  elements 
of  the  village  and  city.  It  mijjht  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  feudal  lord  li^-ing  in  a  fortress  around 
which  the  city  cluctered,  or  nPAr  which  it  was 
bailtj  or  it  mi^^'bt  dei«nd  entirety  upon  its  own 


Mi'ai]  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  its  iuliabitauts. 
The  agricultural  life  of  Palestine  knew  nothing  nf 
sc[jarntc  fanii-^tCJulit  dotting    the    ljind!«cape.     The 

ficasauts  had  to  retire  for  tuo  nij,'ht  to  the  village, 
ike  the  ulicep  to  the  fold.  It  wiik  custuniair  for 
the  smaller  villages  to  recognize  the  motherhood 
or  saperior  protection  of  a  targe  city.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  Laisli  looked  to  Zidon  the  Great 
(Jg  18*),  and  at  the  present  day  every  inhabitant 
of  Syria  is  considered  to  belong  tu  Ksh-ShAm 
(Damascus).  Hence  the  expression  'cities  and 
their  villages,'  '  citius  and  lliuir  daui;hters,' in  Nu 
'Jl-^  32*^  Jos  15  and  19.  The  feudaf  lords  or  the 
!4upurior  cities,  in  return  fur  protection  offered 
agaiuitt  nomad  invasions  and  other  dangers,  re- 
oeived  pavnient  in  service  and  produce  [see 
Taxes).  The  service  rendered  by  the  peasant  to 
his  superior  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a  sou's 
obedience  to  the  fathers  command,  and  posued 
eventually  into  eorett  labour.' 

3.  Chnrafterisiics.  —  The  chief  feature  of  on 
Orientai  cily  wan  ila  wall.  ThiHKave  it  the  right  to 
btt»onamcd(Lv25^-),t))uugh  in  later  times  the  title 
tiime<l  upon  the  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  having' 
ten  men  of  leisure  and  suitability  for  the  services  u7 
the  synogogtio.  The  wall  h.id  one  or  more  gates, 
M'liicn  were  closed  from  sunset  t-o  sunrise ;  hcni^e 
the  explanation  of  their  ruuiiiiuing  o|icn  where 
there  is  no  night  (Itev  21^).  iVll  within  the  wall 
were  of  one  mind,  pledged  to  otjey  the  lawa  of  the 
city,  and  seek  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitanU.  The 
newiipaper  ollice  and  court  of  trihiiiuil  were  found 
at  tliK  citv  giite  by  which  .it  rangers  entered  and 
the  inlial>rtJints  went  nut  to  their  daily  uccupation 
in  the  lielda.  Domestic  news  circulated  around 
the  fountain  white  the  women  waited  their  turn  to 
hll  the  walvr-jar.  The  bunk  wan  rtipresent«d  by 
the  seat  of  the  money -clianger,  while  our  modern 
factnricH  of  urgnnizeil  Inlxjur  ajipcnred  nf*  special 
streets  allocated  to  tipecini  trades.  This  last 
arrangement  waa  due  to  the  different  nrtUan  guilds, 
in  which  the  »on  usually  followed  the  occupation 
of  hid  father ;  it  wils  nl.vi  of  liscal  convenicnco  in 
the  coUectiuD  of  tuxca  through  a  reco^rnized  and 
reitponsihle  head.  Un  uccasionsof  general  taxation, 
eacn  man,  wherever  he  might  be  living  and  work- 
ing, was  reckoned  as  still  belonging  to  the  city  of 
his  birth.  Thus  .loHcph  went  up  from  Nazarctu  to 
Uethlehem,  the  city  of  his  family  (Lk  2*). 

In  an  IJriental  city  each  house  had  it^  own  in> 
violability,  its  i>ower  to  admit  and  exclmte.  The 
poHHir-by  in  the  narrow  street  could  know  no- 
thing of  what  wa.H  going  on  witliin  lhu>5e  dead 
walls,  with  their  MimJows  nnd  balconies  all  ojicn- 
ing  on  the  central  court.  He  was  as  much  outaidu 
OS  the  dog  at  his  feet.  It  is  probable  tltat  the 
streets  of  Oriental  towns  hare  always  by  prefer- 
ence been  narrow,  sullicient  for  the  foot  tiaaseugcr 
and  boggago-auiuial,  and  alloiding  Mht-iLur  from 
the  HUn  to  the  merchants  and  imde^mch.  ijuch 
are  the  Dtreels  of  Hebron  and  Zidon  ;  and  in 
Dnriiasoni  the  *  street  called  straight'  tAcD"),  once 
n  liroad  Runian  c-nrrii\;:i'-wny,  with  a  foot-path  on 
each  side  of  the  staU-ly  colonnade,  now  siiows  a 
return  to  the  Oriental  t"yt»e. 

Again,  each  quarter  oi  a  large  city  might  havo 
its  own  liumogcneuusucss.  At  (lie  present  dav  tlta 
distinction  is  geDciully  a  religious  one,  as  OhrLs- 
tian.  Jewish,  Mohlum  ;  or  of  race,  as  Western  and 
Oriental.  In  DamaxcUH,  for  example,  the  ringing 
of  an  alarm  bell  in  the  Greek  church  con  cause  the 
gates  of  the  Christian  quarter  to  be  closed,  and  tho 
district  in  a  few  minutes  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  fortress. 

'  Any  pAjtnent  mvlo  from  Uma  to  lim*  hv  lh«  Emfr  orSlisflch 
WM  ot  tli«  uiiilt'llnvd  nnturv  «(  »  gntuity,  tnK  t«nn  tnr  whk-b  In 
ArAhIc,/ii<y/-i/i-A>i'air)aA,  ii  tlM  equiraknt  of  St.  Paul'fl  'ueceti- 
itiij  rieh€t  ttfi/raer-,' 
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Tli«n,  Ittatly,  tlio  entire  ii'itv,  willi  its  mas-^jvc 
girdling  wall,  bad  tbe  ftttitu'do  butU  of  fricmlly 
eudosure  ami  htf^tile  e\cIusioii. 
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TUticliief  mcaninpiof  nn  Oriental  city  sre  thus 
found  lo  Im)  Sit/ctv,  Soeiet;/,  StTcicfi.  Tims  vev  road 
in  pR  107'  of  *  a  c'ny  to  dwell  in,'  '  a  city  of  linbit*- 
tions,'  arotind  whicli  men  'j^om-  ficldi!'  (vv.*' '*-*T). 
Alirnharn.  dwelling;  in  his  hinck  movntilc  tent, 
jourueved  bv  fnitli  towards  b  fair  city  *  wliicb  hath 
founds  ions'*  (Ue  ll^«).  In  Kcv  21.  22  theae 
various  features  apitonr  as  borrowed  from  llio  green 
earth  in  Ww  gloriin-d  vision  of  thi*  Holy  ('ity. 
Tliere  tlie  tal)ernrLcle  of  God  i^  vitti  tut?n  ;  the  Riiy 
haw  its  wall  »nil  jjates ;  rj»  an  extendetJ  family- 
lioiuw  it  liaa  *  fuunaaliuuH'  like  tlm  Bpucial  curuei'' 
stone ;  it  is  A  })Iace  of  safety  into  v  hich  the 
nations  bring  tUvir  glory  ond  honour ;  it  lia.s  its 
own  fountain-head  aupiily  of  vnter,  and  abundant 
nicana  of  austaining  lift: ;  thu-u  the  m-rvanlA  ncrro 
their  liOrd;  and  all  who  nxn  hostile  to  its  order 
and  intemitn  Khali  in  no  yv'in^  (;nt<ir  into  it.  (See 
ClT12EN'SHrr,   KlDER,   tiOVKICNMENT,    P.VLF-STI.VE, 

Kf:fu*;e  (Cities  ofj,  and  cf.  rtenzioger,  Ifeh.  A  nX 
ItMa.)  ii.  M.  Mackie. 

CITY  OF  DAYID.— See  Jerusalem.  CITY  OP 
SALT.— S....  Salt  City.  CITY  OP  WATERS  and 
CITY  ROYAL.— Hoo  Kaddaii. 

CLASPS.— RV  for  AV  Tacues  (wh.  see). 

CLAUDIA  {K?«t3ia).— A  Cliriution  lady  at  Rome, 
who.  with  EubuluK,  Vudcns,  and  I.iniu,  was  on 
intinmte  terms  of  friendBhip  with  St.  Paul  and 
Tinuitliy  at  the  liino  of  St'.  Paul's  tiei-ond  inipri.-^on- 
merit  l".i  Ti  4-').  The  name  suggeatB  a  connexion 
with  the  iin|K'riaJ  household,  but  whetlicr  as  a 
menilmr  uf  the  gens  Claudia  or  aa  a  slave  there  is 
nothing  to  decide.  Tradition  trentti  her  as  the 
motlier  or,  les*  probably,  tlic  mter  of  Linus  (Apost. 
Coiui.  viL  46,  Aiw)t  A  KXai-atail ;  »bo  may  also  nave 
become  wife  of  I'udens,  if  they  are  to  lie  identitifd 
with  Claudius  riidcn^  and  'Claudia  Quinciillu, 
wliiiAO  inMcription  to  tlni  tnt;uiury  uf  tlieir  infant 
child  has  l>ceu  found  bet\v«en  Roino  and  OHlia 
(C'lr.  vi.    15,066).      AnoLber  very  infjenioua   but 

{Tfloarioua  conji.'ctnro  identifies  her  with  Claudia 
?ufina,  wife  of  Martial's  Irieud,  Aulus  Pudens 
(Martial,  Ejii^r.  iv.  13,  xi.  53*.  On  this  theory  she 
Would  be  of  llritisli  origin,  a  lady  of  high  cbririictcr 
and  cultivation,  and  the  muthur  uf  three  Bon^i; 
perbB^)8  the  daughter  of  the  iJrttish  king  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cogiduunus,  who  bad  taken  the  iianie  of 


liuliniL  from  Poniponia,  the  wife  of  Aulua  Plautus, 
the  Konian  commander  in  Britain,  ami  had  come 
lo  Home  in  bur  train  (T.  Williams,  tiaudia  ami 
Pudens,  Lliiudoverj-,  J8-1S  j  E,  U.  Plumptre  in 
Kllicott,  A'.  J'.  Comnu  ii.  p.  1S3;  but  nguiniit  the 
theory,  Lighlfoot,  Apaat.  yathcrs,  Clem.  i.  pp.  29 
and76-70J.  W.  I^uCK. 

CLAUDIUS  (K\af'3««),  the  name  liy  which  tlie 
fourth  cini»eror  of  Itome  in  commonly  know> 
Tiberius  Claudius  Urusns  Nero  (iuriuiinicus  was 
the  Kin  uf  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  of  Antonia, 
who^u  mother,  OctAvia,  wa-i  a  sL^turuf  the  emperor 
Au^natHH.  Itom  at,  Lynnn  on  1st  Auguitt,  II.C.  10, 
lio  wat)  of  weak  health  and  apparently  feeble 
intellect  (see  the  opinion  of  Augusliid  a»  given 
ill  Suet.  Cttuid.  4,  and  the  oxeii*u  of  C.  himMlf 
in  Suet.  CUnul.  3S) ;  con-wquently  he  woji  kept 
in  retirement,  witiiout  Ijeing  altowe<l  to  hold  any 
but  uuij|]]>orttLnt  oIh(x>«,  until  the  reign  of  Gains, 
Mhild  the  bunoura  conferred  upou  liini  by  the 
hitter  would  scarcely  seem  to  havo  U^en  Renoii&ly 
meant.  HiJt  time  wa^  [K-i^upiod  in  historical  and 
literary  studies,  as  well  as  in  les.t  credilnblo 
occupations  (Suet.  Claud.  33.  41-42),  until  the 
pneioriojt  guards,  b}*  a  freak  wliich  i.ljiiap^inte<l 
all  previous  expectations  (cf.  Tac  Ann.  liL  19. 
7},  raised  him  to  tbe  jirincipale  on  24th  Jan. 
A.D.  41 — a  ]Nitiition  whivh  he  occupied  until  he 
wiu«  murdered  by  his  wile  Ajjrippic^L,  on.  12lb 
Oct.  64. 

Kccent  inquiry  ho*!  conchiMvely  shown  that  tbe 
government  of  the  Roman  Kronire  under  Claudius 
compares  not  unfavoumbly  witn  that  of  the  other 
early  em porors.  It  is  pointed  out  that  C.  although 
orijpnally  appointed  tliiough  military  inflncnce  at 
a  time  when  the  restoration  of  the  republic  waa 
l>eui"  Heriooaly  diacoaaed,  managed  to  conciliate 
the  Senate  and  to  obtain  n  j>ermanent  repnta- 
tiun  aa  u  cuuHtilulioual  'pnncepa':  while,  at; 
the  same  time,  considerable  advauccfl  were  made 
under  his  rule  towards  concvntrating  power  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  imperial  ulBcers. 
The  viuWH  of  C.  on  the  ciiizenrtliip  (dee  the 
speech  tiuotcd  in  Kiimcaux,  Annals  tif  Tacitus,  iL 
208)  show  him  to  have  Itecn  very  ditlcrcnt  from  the 
colourlees  figure  to  which  traditional  hihturions, 
following  exclusively  one  side  of  the  picture  drauii 
by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  have  reduced  him.  It 
might,  however,  bo  argued  that  the  nrctwnt  re- 
action in  his  favour  is  going  too  far.  lie  allowed 
bin  wiveB,  Messalina  ana  Agrippinn,  whether 
throu^'h  their  inlluence  over  him,  or  even  with- 
out, his  knowledge,  to  interfere  with  the  ronrse  of 
justice,  and  to  do  incalcidable  harm  in  Heme  ;  he 
cotrui^tcd  power  to  subordinates  in  a  way  which 
(in  spite  of  the  just  remarks  of  Bury,  Studenft 
Jiom.  Emp.  244)  allows  him  to  have  been  but  a 
weak  ruler ;  mid  it  is  proWblc  that  0.  should  be 
considered  to  have  had  goixl  intentions  in  certain 
respecta,  but  t«  have  ^leen,  fur  muitt  iiractical  pur- 
poses, poworloHH  ;  while  the  ellects  of  his  reign,  for 
good  or  evil,  will  have  to  be  mainly  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  his  leading  freedmen,  over  whom  he 
had  proverbially  little  control  (cf.  Seneca,  Ludus 
de  mortt  Ctaud'ii,  vi.  2|. 

For  the  events  mentioned  in  NT  which  fall  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  nee  Curonologv  of  thb 

New  Testament. 
The  emperor  is  twice  mentioned  by  name  : — 
(1)  In  Ac  Ii**  the  prophecy  by  Agabus  of  a 
famine  'over  the  whole  world*  is  said  to  have  l>uen 
fulfilled  'in  the  time  of  C*  Meyer  and  others 
protest  against  interpreting  thc£io  words  of  any 
other  famine  than  that  to  which  Josephus  refere 
(A7U.  XX.  ii.  5.  v.  21  as  occurring  under  Cuspiiis 
Fadusond  Til»erius  Alexander.  Wieseler  (Chron. 
api/xt.  Zeit.  ji.  l&U),  though  puxxlod  by  tbe  alluxinn 


in  Ai>i.  III.  XV.  3  to  the  high  priest  Ishmoel,  hxea 
iJic  date  of  this  fjiniinc,  villi  ccnsidoraUe  prob- 
abilitr,  &.t  A.D.  45,  adding  thai  it  may  M-ell  have 
laMl*id  for  more  than  one  year.  There  sccnis  to  bo 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  thU  famine  is  the  one 
referred  to  in  Ac  1 1^.  At  the  Mimo  time  it  nnist  be 
nolcnl  ihat  fainiiieM  navm  to  havu  Ixiuti  iinui^ually 
prevaleut  diiriiij,'  the  tei;;n  of  C  [see.  for  instance, 
jDio,  Ix.  11 :  Eujt.  C'Uron.  ii.  p.  15*2,  ed.  Sch.  ;  tSnet. 
Ctavd.  IS,  'OBsidiuii  Bterilitates') :  the  iwrson  of  C. 
was  in  danger  from  thiA  cause  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43], 
and  the  emperor  becuuie  bo  scmutivc  on  the  point 
as  to  allow  a  drcaun,  whivh  wiu  interpreted  as 
foretolling  dearth,  to  bring  about  the  rum  of  Ia^o 
Koni.  knighta  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  4).  The  carolcsancBs 
of  Gains  as  re^rdft  the  com  supply  (S«u.  de  Breo. 
Vit.  xriii.  5  ;  IHn,  lix.  17.  *2)  rausnl  great  diffiaoltlos 
to  C.  on  his  acceit«>iun,  and  very  vigorong  measures 
were  at  onoe  taken  by  the  latter,  and  continued 
throughout  bin  reign  (Suet.  Clnud.  xviii.  2ti ;  cf. 
LiJimann,  Clautlius,  p.  13u).  When  it  waa  noticed 
thnt,  iu  8pite  of  i\u»*i  timx-ial  precautions,  ftmnnea 
wore  a  diaracturiatic  of  thu  Liuio  of  C,  it  i:<  nut 
bard  to  see  how  the  prophecv  may  have  romc  u* 
be  regarded  as  amply  nillilled,  even  if  taken  in 
the  widest  sense. 

(2)  St.  Paul  met  at  Corinth  two  Jews,  Aquila 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  come  thither  *  be- 
cause C.  had  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  depart' 
from  Rome' (Ac  18').  Suetonius  says  {Claud.  25) 
that  C.  *  Jodnws  inirtulBore  Cliresfto  assidae  tunnil- 
tuantes  expulit.'  Dio  (i.x.  vi.  6),  perhaps  correct- 
ing Suet,  ORBcrts  that  the  Jewtt,  whose  nutrilierA 
were  so  great  as  to  make  expulsion  diflicult, 
were  not  indeed  expelled,  but  only  forbidden 
to  Bsaembje  together.  The  general  policy  of  C. 
towards  the  Jews  was  favourable,  an  is  fthowii 
Inr  the  two  edicts,  one  relating  to  Alexaudila, 
tue  other  to  the  whole  empire  |Jo».  Ant.  Xix. 
V,  2,  3 ;  cf.  the  edict  of  Petronius  in  xix.  vi.  3), 
which  granted  to  them  religious  toleration,  exemtt- 
tion  from  the  hated  military  service,  and  aomo 
meastire  of  self-government.  But  we  are  expressly 
told  that  he  was  influenced  by  his  personal  feeling 
towards  Herod  Agrippa  1.  (id.  ib.  xx.  i.  I ;  cf.  XIX. 
y.  2),  to  whom  the  emiteror  was  indebted  at  the 
time  of  Ilia  acoesHion  (XIX.  iv.  5).  Not  only  did 
Agrippa  receive  'consular  hanouni'and  fucn  eX' 
tenstona  of  territory  as  to  make  his  dominion!) 
coincide  with  thoM?  cf  Herod  the  Great,  but  hiii 
brother  was  given  '  [urectorian  tank,'  the  rule  over 
Cholcis,  and,  subsequently,  certain  other  diatricts, 
as  well  as  theoversi^htof  lite  temple (Pio,  LX.  viii.; 
Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vii.  1. 1,  3),  while  his  son  is  described 
as  having  great  intlumice  at  court  (Jos.  Ant.  XX. 
i.  2;  cf.  VI.  lii.).  Anger  has  accordingly  shown  that 
the  edict  of  Ac  18'  must  be  put  during  the  years 
when  Agrippa  II.  was  absent  from  Rome.  As  he 
remained  in  the  capital  till  A.S.  00  iWiesclcr, 
p.  tiT  n.,  1^4),  and  hnd  returned  before  the  end  of 
52  {.lofl.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  3),  these  limits  may  ha  re- 
pnrded  as  reasonably  certain :  but  the  attcmtit  of 
Wiener  (pp.  12A-81  to  Hx  the  date  alisoliitely  by 
a  ounijiarison  with  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  52.  3,  thougli 
interestius  and  ingenious,  is  hartlly  convincing.  It 
la  no  doubt  true  that  the  Jews  often  jiravtised 
magic  {e.g.  Ao  £*),  and  Jews  and  maj^daos  are 
often  mentioned  together,  but  they  are,  as  Wleaeler 
admits,  clearly  distinct,  and  Tacitus  does  not 
mention  tlie  Jcwh  at  all  in  this  connexion, 

LlTSaATi'SlL— Ix'tinintm.  ClauJiiu  und  tein*  Zetl,  Ldndff, 
1877  (pp.  I-AO  f[ivu  kii  a<vMunt  ol  thu  atiqitiMl  AuthariuM); 
rtaXMQXfTlu  Annalt  'it  'facitut,  vol.  IL;  UomaiMTi,  Fnvhuxt 
tit  RoH^  JSmp.  ch.  xi.  (Kng.  tr.) ;  Wiewlcr,  ChnrnoL  A.  apoM. 
fritoA. ;  NiitHn-",  AjJosuiifaeAieAU  (oa  Ac  U.os.,  when  rv 
foruKM  U>  BHMleni  worki  uc  gireo}. 

P  V  M  Bbnicckk 
CLAODIUS  LYSUB  (KXaiWot  Aivlai),  the  mili- 
taij-  tribune  i»f  tin;  Honmn  cohort  in  JuruH.,  who  in 


mentioned  in  Ac  21-23.  Hearing  tliat  nil  Jerus. 
was  in  confasinn.  he  came  down  with  siildiers  and 
centurions  to  in  vi'iitigatc  thccauseof  the  uproar,  uud 
bound  St.  Paul  with  two  chains.  As  thu  'sicnrU* 
had  recently  bet-omo  very  prominent  iu  Judaea 
(i.i.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  5,  6),  and  were  e-speciajly 
ill  evidence  during  the  grunt  festivals  lid.  BJ  u. 
xiii.  3,  4),  he  imagiued,  the  sea'H>n  being  PcntC' 
cost)  that  St.  Paul  was  an  Egj'ptian  who  had 
recently  led  out  4000  '  assaaslns  into  the  wilder* 
uess  (Ac  21*),  and  who  is  describwi  by  Jos, 
{BJ  II.  xiii.  5)  OS  having  had  30,000  a.^wjoiates 
in  all.  On  discovering  iiis  mlxtuke,  L.  allowed 
Hi.  Paul  to  address  the  ]<eoiile  from  tlio  oastle 
stairs  ;  but  the  mention  of  tlm  Gvniiluii  reneweil  the 
diitturlMLnci;,  so  that  Ihu  tribune  wa.^  obliged  to 
bring  him  into  the  cantle,  nnd  was  onlj*  prevented 
fium  examining  him  by  sconrgin'r  tlu-otigh  receiv. 
ing  the  news  that  he  was  a,  Itom.  citizen,  and 
therefore  by  tlie  Lex  Porcia  exempt  from  such 
treatment.  L.  next  arrungi-d  an  iiiturviiMv  Iwtweea 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jewish  (..oimcil,  but  a  dispute  be- 
twu(?u  the  Sadducieus  and  PharLsecii  wum  the  only 
rc-tilt;  subwKinently  he  learned  that  a  conspiracy 
h»i  been  formed  with  tlm  object  of  killing  St« 
Paul,  so  he  sent  him  to  Ccc#area  by  night  under  an 
esooit  of  200  foot-soldiers,  70  Itorsemen,  and  200 
'spearmen'  {S^i^ttKASoi.,  see  Meyer  on  Ac  !!3^). 
Tlie  letter  given  in  Ac  SS*-*"  as  written  by  L.  to 
the  procurator  Felix  on  this  occasion  has  been  coa- 
hidered  hy  some  eminent  criUes  to  be  an  invention 
by  the  fiistorian.  The  letter  would  alniutit  cer. 
lainly  have  been  written  in  Latin,  anrl  the  word 
r^ct  (v.**)  would  seem  to  imply  that  only  the 
general  sen^e  is  given.  But  it  must  be  noticed 
ihat  in  v.''  L.  repreaents  himself  as  having  reMued 
Si,  Paul  bc«iu.se  he  disoovenni  him  to  l»c  a  Koman, 
a  falsifiwitiou  luid  iiicon^iiatrncy  with  Ai-  23*""  of 
which  the  author  of  Ac,  had  he  bcun  inv<;ntingi 
would  Dot  have  been  guilty  (see,  on  oi>[>oMte  sidts. 
Wendtand  N4szen  on  Ac  23-').  The  admission  of 
L.  that  bo  had  gained  Rom.  citizenship  '  for  a 
buse  sum '  (implying  his  incredulity  that  a  native 
of  TarsuA  ehould  be  a  citizen  nnd  yet  apitarcntly  so 
]X)or)illu!4tiate&  thu  'avarice  of  thcChkudi.in  tintHn/ 
and  the  MafTic  in  hououm  bv  Messalina  and  tlie 
imperial  freednum,  {uirtly  iTue,  no  doubt,  to  a 
detire  to  re[ileniAb  the  treasury,  |tnrt1v  to  even 
more  questionable  motive?,  on  whiob  Dm  Cassius 
indignantly  comments  (Ix.  17.  6).  See  Citizen- 
ship. P.  V.  M.  Ben'rcxe. 

CLAW. — III  older  Eug.  c.  n-os  uKcd  for  an  animal's 
hoof,  and  for  any  of  the  parts  into  wliieh  a  cloven 
hoof  iff  divided.  So  in  l>t  14"  AV  we  read,  'And 
every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws,  .  .  .  that  ye  shall  eat* 
(KV  'and  hath  the  hoof  cloven  in  two') :  and  in 
Zee  11^'  *  he  shall  cat  the  flesh  of  the  fat,  and  tear 
their  claws  in  pieces'  (ItV  'hoofs').  The  Ueb.  is 
parpiht  the  ordinary  ward  for  'Iioof,'  in  Itoth 
maaagea.  Cf.  Lovelf  (Ifldl):  'With  idaws  like  a 
Cow;  but  quailrilide.'  TIir  liinl's  c,  i^*  mentioned 
only  I)n  4**  'his  [Nebuchadrerziir's]  nails  like 
birds'  c^iw'  (no  word  iu  Heb.,  'nails'  If-iro)  being 
understood).  J.  IIastinos. 

CLAY,  fOTT,  -^X  wij^Ai).— This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Bible  either  in  a  literal  or  a  im-tii- 
phurical  sense,  in  wUioli  latter  it  is  parallel  with 
*dust'  (comp.  Gn  2^  and  Is  64').  Clay  is  widely 
distribntfld  over  the  surface  of  nearly  all  countries, 
especially  in  valluys,  and  from  the" earliest  times 
of  the  human  race  was  in^ed  lioth  for  the  con- 
struction  of  buildings  and  linhitatiouA  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  potter^'  and  works  of  art. 
It  is  a  niixtore  of  deoompose<l  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  and  hence  is  exceedingly  variable  in  com- 
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position.  Aliiminn,  niilic-n,  ami  potash  are  tlie 
prinf-iiwl  conitittietitfi  i  \>\\l  nlony^  with  tbeite  may 
oe  vnnuble  qtiantUie-s  of  liiae,  lua^esia,  and  iron, 
which  give  variety  both  to  the  quatitv  and  colour. 
UeDco  vuriouij  kinds  of  clay  are  suiu>u  £ur  dillervul 
uses  in  the  arid. 

1.  Ah  a  building  material,  ctlay  hnA  been  UHed 
from  the  e^Lrlieitt  A^eA.  AnciHiit  Babylon,  as  da- 
scribed  by  Herodotus,  and  voriflcfi  by  tuodom  dia- 
oovorj',  was  built  altotjetber  of  brick,  either  bakird 
in  kilns  or  dried  in  tho  sun ;  and  nmongvit  Uie 
other  remains  is  the  creat  qnadrUat«:ral  pile  of 
brickwork,— liuown  a.-*  llabil.  the  liatc  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jewa  to  '  Habel,' * — wUicU  niigliL  well 
have  been  supposed  to  be  tbo  'Tower  of  Babel' 
described  in  On  J 1'"',  but  thnt  the  inacriptions 
found  thereon,  by  Sir  Henry  llawllniton,  show 
it  to  hare  been  the  famous  Tower  of  tho  Seven 
Plojicta  built  by  Nebucliatlrezzar  U.  (B.C.  004-562). 
Of  similar  matcriaJs  waa  built,  in  the  main,  tho 
capital  of  Assyria,  though  blocks  of  limestone, 
fltabaiiter,  and  other  [iialeriala  were  also  employed. 
The  elay  used  in  Nineveh  waa  derived  from  the 
alluvia  of  the  Ti^ri8.t  The  hrickniaking  in  Lower 
Kgyjit  of  the  rinii!  of  the  F.xikIuh  im  hIiII  tmrrietl  on, 
the  clay  uneil  ((einfj  derived  from  the  silt  of  tiiu 
Nile  ;  and  bricks  in  the  British  Museum,  inscribed 
with  the  namea  of  TahuLmed  i.,  B.C.  ITUU.  and 
Ilamses  n.,  B.C.  UOO,  show  straw  mixed  with  tliL' 
trlay  in  order  to  bind  it  tot,'ethcr  an  deM;nl>ed  in 
Ul  (Kx  1"  5').  MoHl  of  Uie  villageit  both  in 
Lower  Ej^pt  and  in  the  Nile  Valley  are  built 
of  sun-dried  clay  ;  brirks  of  clay  were  also  larj^ely 
Hftcd  in  the  conntniction  of  ancient  Troy.J 

3.  Tho  uae  of  clay  for  pottery  was  coeval  with 
its  use  for  building;  purpoi<>C9.  Remains  of  jars, 
vases,  bowls,  and  other  veitacds  are  found  amongst 
the  most  ancient  ruina  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
F-tiypt.  The  potter's  whet^l  wa«  commonly  em- 
pltiycd  in  such  works,  and  i&  often  referrod  to 
in  tho  Bible :  but  of  all  the  pur|Kisus  for  which 
day  waa  employed  in  very  ancient  times,  nonu 
was  more  interesting  than  its  u»e  for  imprinting: 
letters  of  cuneifonn  chnruvters  on  tablutd  wluL-h 
have  been  discovered  in  ininieni<e  nunitjcrs  amongst 
tho  ruins  of  A.->Hyrin  nnd  Knbyluni.-i ;  §  tbcy  were 
either  in  the  fumi  of  bricks  or  cylinders  of  clav, 
baked  after  the  ins<Tiptien  had  been  imprvti>i>ed.|| 
AmongHt  the  inscriptions  is  the  storj'  of  tlte  Crea- 
tion, the  Fall,  and  the  Delufifc,  deciphered  by  the 
late  George  •Smith  of  the  British  Museum  :  M  of 
only  less  mtcre»it  are  the  Tel  el-^Vuiarna  tablet^ 
in  "Egypt,  one  of  which  has  been  discuvered  by 
Bllas  amongst  the  niinsat  Tell  el-llesy  in  Soutlieru 
Paleatiuu  (Mip|>aHed  to  Iw  LachiMh,  une  of  the  live 
Amorite  cities,  Jos  10*),  and  dating  aa  for  back 
ati  B.C.  1480.*'  E.  HCLL. 

CLEAN  (see  also  Unclean',  Uncleanne&s).— 1. 
The  ori;;.  meaninc  of  the  word  is  clear,  free  from 
impurity,  as  applied  to  gla.*M,  ^Id,  and  tUu  tike, 
as  Wyelirs  tr.  of  Rev  SI" 'The  citee  it  silf  was  of 
oleene  gold,  lijk  to  eleene  )jhut.'  Whence  it  in 
used  of  tho  traUHParent />urt7v  of  white  j;'*r™ent*', 
liov  lO*-"  'fine  linen,  e.  and  whit«'  [ita0aft6i,  RV 
•pore').  And  then  it  is  applied  to  anythin;-  that 
ia  no(  dirt}/  (its  modern  use),  as  I*r  14*  '  Where  no 
oxen  aro,  the  crib  is  c'  ("a) ;  Is  30^* '  c.  provender ' 
(f"0i3,  snlUd,  UV  'savoury'):  Z<*n  3"***  Anier.  RV 
'a  I',  mitre' {T^np.  AV  and  RV  'fair');  Mt27»"'a 
c.  linen  oloth  '  {KaQa.p^). 

•  RawUnaon.  .fine.  Man.  \\.  SSI.  xA  1S70. 

f  Lmranl,  Nintvth  and  iU  lianaint,  nu$im  (18(9), 

t  SenlbnnanB.  7Vo>i,  ch.  I.  <<  §eg.  (.ItAi). 

I  RawtiiMon,  Ane,  Mon.  I.  ch,  iv. 

II  U.Tftrd.  Xingtfth.  H  ISS  («d.  ISWV 

*\  Binltb.  ChaltI<KM  tuvouni  of  Gff**ii*- 

"  SAyr<>.  nP.  N.  Ber.  11  HI.  W.  uid  v.;  FEF^.  1803-09.  The 
Tel  el-.Vmariia  Ut»lel«  bkve  been  tm»lttt«<i  by  WInoklcr  <UH^ 


2.  Before  possinu  from  its  physical  nsos  we 
may  notice  an  early  application  in  the  xenae  of 
complete,  BtiU  reiained  in  such  a  phrase  as  'a  c. 
sweep.'  Tho  only  example  of  tho  atij.  is  Lv  23** 
'  thou  fihalt  not  make  c.  rid'tlance  of  tJie  coniers  of 
thy  held  when  thou  reapest'  [RV  'Hhaltmit  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy  field ').  Ihit  the  adv.  is 
more  freanent,  Jos  3"  *  all  the  people  were  passed 
c.  over  Jordan'  (i^aif^"?  tw  were  /tnislud  crostin^), 
Ko  4''",  Ps  77*  'Is  liis  mercy  c.  gone  for  ever!' 
J I  1'  'ho  halh  made  it  c.  bare' :  Zee  11^'  'his  am 
shall  be  c.  dried  up' ;  Wis  2'^  '  ho  is  c.  contrary  to 
our  doings'  (/(•amoDriu) ;  2  P  2^  'those  that  were 
c.  escaped '  (TH  fit^nn  dTo^iT-Skrat,  eld.  6\tyvt 
Aro^t&ytiyTat,  RV  '  ihuse  nho  are  ju!*t  escaping '}; 
and  Ezk  37"  RV  'we  are  c.  cut  off'  (AV  *cat  off 
for  our  parts').  Cf.  Hooker,  Ecrl.  Pol.  ill.  i.  13 
'  Excommunication  neither  shutteth  out  from  the 
mystical,  nor  clean  from  the  visible  Church.' 

3.  At  a  very  early  period  the  word  pa»sod  into 
the  langitage  of  raliuiou  to  designate  1 1)  that  which 
does  not  otrtmoniaU^  dejiifi,  uhelhcr  («)  beasts,  as 
Gn  7^  'of  every  o.  beast  ihcu  shall  tuko  to  tliee  by 
sevens ' ;  Dt  14"  '  Of  all  c.  binls  ye  shall  eat ' ;  or 
(t>)  places,  as  Lv  4'^  D"  'without  tlie  camp  unto  a 
c.  place' ;  or  (fj  tldngs,  as  Is  tW  *  the  ohddrcn  of 
iHruel  shall  bring  an  oirering  in  a  c.  vessel' ;  Kzk 
3ti-^  "1  will  sprinkle  c.  water  upon  yon':  Lk  11** 
'ail  Ihinj;*  aic  e.  unto  you'  (where  the  etbii-al 
Isee  4]  closely  nppronches) ;  and  Ho  14"**  HV  *  AH 
things  indoBd  are  c'  (uratfap^t,  AV  *pnre');  |2) 
[wrsons  who  are  not  etremuninUy  defUd,  aa  Lv  7" 
'all  tliat  be  (RV  'everyone  that  is')c.  shall  eat 
thereof;  1  S  SO'-*  '.Something  hath  befallen  him, 
he  in  not  c.  j  surely  he  is  not  c' ;  Ezk  SB"-*  (see 
above)  'ye  shall  bo  c'  (pa-ining  into  4). 

4.  Closely  related  to  this  ceremonial  uso  is  the 
ethical,  and  quite  as  old.  In  passages  like  EJtk  36* 
Lk  11*',  ande^p.  .In  I3»i'*'  »»  i.V  wo  see  the  one 
passing  into  the  other;  in  others  the  ethically 
litands  out  from  the  ceremonially  religious  mean* 
ing.  Take  lirBt  of  all  some  [tastaget)  where  the 
Hcb.  ia  tho  usual  vb.  (M/u'r)  or  adi.  (fdAtfr)  uMxi 
for  ceremonial  cleanness:  Ps  19*  'Trie  fear  of  tho 
Lgbd  is  c'  {that  i»,  the  religion  of  J"  is  roorallir 
uudclilcd,  In  coutnut  to  heathen  religions;  ci. 
1'h  I'J?"  'the  words  of  the  Ix)RD  are  pure  word."*,* 
where  the  Heb,  is  ilie  same,  a  word  Iruq.  applied 
to  'pure'  gold);  Lv  16**  'from  all  your  sins  shall 
ye  Iks  c' ;  Gn  35'  '  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that 
lire  among  you,  and  be  c,  and  change  your 
garments';  Ps  51'  'purge  me  wiUi  hyssop,  and 
I  shall  be  c* ;  51">  'Create  in  me  n  clean  neart.' 
Next,  where  the  Heb.  is  bar,  that  ia,  'clean' 
because  cleanstrd,   'bright'  becau.*^'  polished  (aa  a 

S.  arrow.  Is  49") ;  Ph  73'  '  such  as  ori:  of  v..  heart ' ; 
oil  n*'I  am  c.  in  tliiiie  eyes':  ef.  Is  62" 'be  ye 
c.  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  LORD  '  (■n^).  Kinalfy, 
where  the  lieb.  is  z^khAK  or  zAhhak,  'be  o.,'  zhIc, 
'o.,'  alwava  in  a  moral  sense.  Job  IA"  'What  is 
man  that  lie  should  be  c.  V  ;  ^  '  [  f  I  wash  myself 
with  snow  water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  c' ; 
15"^  '  the  heavens  are  not  c.  m  his  sight ' ;  33*  *  [ 
am  c,  without  Irunsgrt-ssion' ;  Pr  liJ'  'all  the 
ways  of  a  man  are  c.  in  his  own  eyes.' 

8.  In  Ao  18*  'Your  blootl  lie  n|Kin  your  own 
lietuts;  T  am  c,'  the  .tense  is  guilth^MH,  a'very  rare 
meaning  for  this  M-ord.  Skene  (lOOB)  sars,  'Gif 
he  be  made  quit,  and  clenue :  all  his  gnues  salbe 
restored  to  him.'     See  imder  Cleak. 

J.  n.VSTINGS- 

CLEAR,  CLEARNEBfl.— The  orig.  meaning  of 
thpHe  words  (fnim  Lat.  ciartu)  are  '  bnglil,' 
'brilliant,'  'nmnifctt,'  'famous.'  But  the  Eng. 
words  early  atloptetl  the  moral  nensa  of  'pure,' 
'ciiiltless,' partly  through  the  natural  assotnstion 
of  these  ideas,  njid  partly  tlirough  confusion  with 
the  native  words  clean,  dcnHTiiJis.     1,  Of  the  orig. 


CLEAVE,  CLEFT.  CLIFF,  CLIFT 


CLOKE 
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meaniiii^,  we  Cml  in  AV  (in  odd.  to  iha  mixl,  eeiise 
of  *  ni&Dtfeet ')  (a)  lirvjhtntiu,  2  S  23*  *  By  c.  lihining 
after  rain ' ;  Am  S" '  t  will  tlarkun  the  earth  in  the 
c.  day ' ;  Zee  U*  '  the  lij,'lit  shall  not  be  c'  ( RV  *  with 
brightness');  Is  18'*  'like  a  c.  heal  upon  herba* 
(n),  KV  'like  c.  beat  in  sunftlune');  Kev  22^  'c. 
aa  crystai'  (Xn^rpoi,  ItV  'bright');  21"  'c.  aa 
oryHtiU  [KpvaTokKiiui*) :  so  with  *  clearaeea,'  Kx  24"' 
*a»  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  hie  c'  (KV  'the 
Tery  hejiven  for  c.  ) ;  2  E«  2^  "let  (lie  blind  man 
oome  into  the  ai^lit  of  rny  c'  (ItV  'glory');  (A) 
Brillinnce,  Job  IP'  'thine  age  (RV  'thy  life') 
ahall  be  clearer  than  the  nuonday'  (ap,  KVm 
' ariae above "}.  Cf.  ^Xjclif's  tr.  of  Wu 6"  *  Wijjdom 
ii  cler'  (Xafi-irpis,  AV  'i;lorioua,*  RV  'radiant'). 
A  tbin^  is  hriKbt  often  because  it  is  unHpottotl, 
whence  the  tratu-ition  ia  eaay  to  moral  «potlc8sne»t. 
We  «ee  the  tran.'^ition  taking  place  in  Ca  S"'  *  fair 
aa  the  moon,  c.  an  the  mm  '  (i^l ;  and  Rcr  21"  '  the 
city  was  pnro  gold,  like  nnto  c.  glass'  (aatfapAt, 
ItV  "pure").  2.  purity,  innocence,  I'i  5I«  'that 
thoa  migbtevt  be  ...  e.  when  thou  jadgest'  {•*i;!); 
Un  24^ *•**• ' thou  Shalt  be  c.  from  my  oath '  (ij})) ; 
Bud*'  'I  am  c.  from  the  blood  of  thia  woman' 
(dtfi^) ;  2  Co  7"  '  yo  have  approved  yourselvcH  to 
bee.  in  this  matter'  (aryvdt').  In  thta  M^nse  only  is 
the  verb  uned,  Kx  34'  'that  will  by  no  nicjut^  c' 
[the  uuilty]  =  Nu  14";  Gn  44"  'bow  ahatl  we  c 
onrBoTvea?'  ip^sjfi) ;  2  Co  7"  'what  clearing  of  your- 
selven'  (<ir<^07fa).  And  in  tbia  sen^e  there  ia  a 
■olitary  inettuice  of  the  nee  of  '  clearly,'  Job  33* 
'  my  lips  ahall  utter  knowledce  c'  ("an;,  ItV  '  speak 
fiincetety'l.  wilb  which  cf.  lillotson  (ItiM),  'Deal 
clearly  and  imijariioily  with  yourselvea.' 

J.  HASTINnS. 
CLEAVE,  CLEFT,  CLIFF,  CLIFT.— There  are 
two  verbs  '  to  cleave' distinct  in  origin  and  mean- 
ing. (I)  Citravf,  to  8|]lit  asunder,  rlarv.,  rlm'fn. 
(2)  Cleatv.,  to  adhere,  fling,  denvtd,  eUavtd.  But 
tho  one  has  alTcctcd  the  otner  bo  as  to  cauas  aome 
confusion.  Thus  c.  —  to  Aplit,  baa  aJm)  a  post  ptvp. 
cleft,  Alic  1*  '  the  valloyn  itliall  lie  cleft';  and  c.  = 
to  Mtick,  liaa  tlie  ([Uito  irregular  pa«t  ten»e  <'V»ir, 
more  common  in  .\V  than  any  other  form  of  either 
verb.  Clift,  meaning  a  fiHSure  or  crevice,  it  a  word 
of  distinct  origin  from  either  verb.  It  occura  in 
AV  Ex  33="  '  I  will  put  theo  in  a  clift  of  the  rock ' ; 
and  Is  57'  '  under  tlio  clifta  of  the  rocks.'  In  other 
places  where  it  occura  in  mod.  odd.  of  AV  it  ia 
(iirelt  cleft  (and  KV  m  speiU  it  in  thei>e  t>uaBage») 
through  confusion  wlUi  the  verlic/<;(itw,  '  to  Bplil.' 
Thus  Ca  2'*,  Jer  49".  Ob'.  !»  -S^  (HV  'cnvem»'). 
AniB".  In  Dt  14* 'Every  l>«ut  that  parUHh  the 
lioof,  and  cleavelh  the  cleft  into  two  clawa'  (lit. 
'cleavetb  the  cleft  of  the  two  boofa'l.  the  word 
'cleft'  no  doubt  means  the  division  of  the  hoof, 
but  it  w  formed  directly  from  *  cleave'  in  imitation 
of  the  Hcb.  (rf.  Lv  11*  1719  ycy  ypfc'),  the  diviition 
or  toe  of  the  boof  being  proiwrty  reprettcntcd  by 
'claws.'  This  word  'dift'  ha«  been  furtlicr  con- 
foaed  with  cliff,  a  itteen  fai'e  uf  rock;  wbimce  in 
Job  30' it  ia  Kjiett  'clilf'  in  mod.  eJd.  of  AV  (16tl 
'cliftM,'  RV  'clefta'}.  The  word  'cliff'  itielf 
occurs  once,  2  Ch  *20"  '  thsy  oome  up  by  the  o.  of 
Ziz  {^)'J^,  RV  ■  ascent ').  J.  HaSTIMOS. 

CLEMENT  fKXjjwrit),  a  fol low-labourer  with  St. 
Paul  at  rhiliiipi  ll'b  4").  It  waa  commonly  held 
in  the  early  <'iitiri:!t  that  thiH  C.  \h  lo  lie  identified 
with  Cleniena  Komnnua,  one  of  (he  lirvt  binhupti 
of  Kome,  who  wrot«  the  w<?ll. known  EjmtU  to 
the  CAurvh  of  CoriniK  (cf.  t>rig.  In  Jvtin,  u  20 ; 
Eoa.  HE  iii.  4),  But,  though  in  the  absmoe  of 
fuller  information  it  is  i[npo^<sible  to  aay  for  cer> 
lain,  there  are  t%riou!>t  <UtIii.>ultics  both  aa  to  place 
and  time  in  accepting  this  view.  Thus  w«  bear  uf 
St.  I'aul'B  fellow* labourer  in  connexion  only  with 
I'hilippi.  wliile  the  other  C.  ia  a*iMociat«l  with 
VOI-.  I. — 20 


Itomc.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  former  can  have 
lived  till  A.n.  UD,  that  if<,  about  50  years  after  the 
date  of  tht)  Phtlipiiiun  Kptr^tle,  aaa  before  which 
date  we  cannot  welt  place  the  death  of  the  Itom. 
bifihop.  A^ain,  aa  proving  the  commonncKi  of 
the  name,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Tacitus 
alone  mentiomi  five  Clemcnta  {Ann.  i.  23,  ii.  39, 
XV.  73  ;  Hist.  I  80,  iv.  OS).  (See  Lightfoot  on 
Fh  4*.  and  detached  note  p.  166 ;  and  the  same 
writer's  St.  Clement  of  Rome.)        G.  Milli«an. 

CLEOPAS  (K>fAirat}.— Only  Lk  24"  ;  whether  to 
Ihj  identified  with  Clopaa  ui  Jn  lU^and  AlpliicuH 
of  3It  ID*  etc.,  see  Ali-ilsus  and  Bketurkn  op 
THB  Lord. 

CLEOPATRA  (EXcor<ir|M,  '  sprnng  from  a  fanioun 
fathcj- ').  —  A  female  name  of  great  anti<juity 
( Apullotl.  ii.  1.  6 ;  Jl.  ix.  5n6),  and  very  common  lu 
the  faniilica  of  tlie  Ptolemiea  and  Seleucidte. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Anltochus  the  Great.  In 
B.C.  193  Bho  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphano*, 
with  the  taxes  of  Cucle-Syria  and  Pal.  as  her 
dowry  (Jerome  nrf  Dan.  11";  Jos.  Ant.  Xli.  iv,  I  • 
Ai>p.  St/r.  6;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3;  Polvh,  xxviii.  17). 
Arter  her  huaband's  death  she  ruled  witli  vigonr  aa 
regent  fur  her  aon  until  her  own  dr-ath,  in  O.c.  173. 

3.  A  dauglit«r  of  Cleopatra  and    Ptolemy  Epi- 

fihanes.  She  married  in  n.C.  173  her  own  brother 
'totemy  I'hilonietor  (Ad.  Est  IP),  and  afterwards 
her  second  l>rotlier  Ptolemy  Phyacon  (Liv,  xlv.  13; 
EpU.  511 ;  Juatin,  xxxviii.  a),  slie  greatly  favoured 
tbo  Jews  in  Egypt  (Jos.  c.  Apiun.  ii.  6),  and  en- 
couraged Onias'iV.  in  the  erection  of  the  temple 
at  Leootopolifl  (Joo.  Ant.  xiii.  iii.  2). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleopatra  aud  Ptoleui]^  Plillo- 
metor.  In  it.C.  luO  she  waa  given  in  marriage  by 
her  father  to  Alexander  BaluM  (1  Mac  !))"■••;  Jos. 
Ant,  xin.  iv.  1).  When  Balas  wils  driven  into 
Arabia  Mhe  became  (&C.  140)  at  licr  father  a 
bidding  the  wife  of  his  rival,  Demetrius  Nikator 
(1  Mac  II";  Joa.  Ant.  xill.  iv.  7;  Liv-  Kjiit.  52). 
\Vhil8t  Demetrius  waa  detained  in  captivity 
amongst  the  Parthians,  nhe  married  (n.C.  140)  bis 
bnither.  AnliorhuM  Sidctea  {Jo«.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  IJ. 
Sidetes  died  in  B.C.  128;  but  when  Demetrius, 
after  his  restoration,  Rought  help  from  Cleopatra. 
she  refused  to  see  him,  and  poaeibly  instigated  his 
murder  (Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  ix.  3;  Justin,  xxxix.  I; 
App.  Syr.  68 ;  Liv.  Epit.  60).  Iler  tiuu,  Antioahtu 
Gr^'pua,  became  king  throagh  her  Influence;  but, 
Iwing  detected  in  treaaon.  site  waa  comi>elled  to 
take  puiKon  in  li.C.  120  (Justin,  xxxix.  2). 

4.  A  native  of  Jems.,  and  wife  of  Heroil  tho 
Great  (JoH.  Ant.  xvii.  i.  3).  She  was  the  mother  of 
Philip,  Utrarch  of  Itonea  (Lk  Z^\. 

R-  W.  M053. 
CLOKE,  so  in  both  AV  and  llV  inntead  of  mod. 
cloak  ('?1'0  Tfif  i/,  «Vc"?  finiliiA,  etc. ;  Ifidncf,  «tiAtJ, 
etc.,  Arab,  juhheh,  itMu',  etc.).^The  cloke  was 
the  ordinary  iiiij>cr  garment  worn  over  the  coat 
[kfthOnftU).  Tli«  two  occur  together  in  Mt5*^.  Lk 
6*.  The  prctminont  mnuningN  in  thi>ife  dillerent 
terms  are  tnoiw  of  simciomtness,  length,  ornament, 
envelopment.  Hence  they  arc  u«en  to  represent 
clothing  in  general,  and  triin«tlnted  'apparel,' 
'garment,'  'raiment,'  'vc-itnrc,'  and  mctnpbori- 
ciLlly  as  the  cloke  of  zeal  (Is  &9")  or  the  rul>e  of 
rigbteousne.'ia  (Is  flP").  In  hizii  ojuI  material  it 
varied  acuonlrng  to  age  arii1  hcx,  the  class  and 
occupation  ol  tho  wearer  :  as  sihflnher<i,  tradesman, 

firiest,  prince.  In  shape  it  mjglit  be  sewn  up  to 
lavo  the  surplice  form  of  the  robe  of  tbe  ephod  (Ex 
31H*),  or  be  worn  loose  and  open,  like  a  Geneva 
gown  or  Spaninh  cloak.  It  was  the  '  garment'  not 
to  bo  kept  aa  a  forfeited  pledge  (Ex  'ie-".  Dt  24"), 
the  'garment'  of  Joseph  in  Fotiphar's  house  (Gn 
30").     It  i»  the  equivalent  of  'mantle,'  '  robe,' aa 
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tlie  robo  thnl  Jonntlian  gave  to  T)nv-id  (1  S  18*), 
Smil's  cut  robe  (I  S  24*),  Samii«r.i  njlw  (I  8  28'*). 
the  'best  robe'  of  the  iMiriiUu  (Lk  15*»).  Tlie  cloke 
oi  2  Ti  4"  {(pi\i)9ijs)  mny  have  been  a  ii(»lit  mantle 
like  a  cashmere  diut-vluak,  in  which  the  bookit  unti 
jiarcUuieats  were  wtauiiod.  The  use  of  cloke  in 
1  Th  2»  {irpi<paftt],  1  I*  2'"  UiriKiXKftfia)  in  general  for 
eoverinff,  exeute.     tive  Uress,  under  mi'ii. 

G.  M.  MXCKIK. 
CLOPAS    (AV  Cleophai)  is  named  only  In  Jn 
10^  Mafii^  ii  roC  K\wra.     As  to  his  identity  ftcv 

ALPH4BU8  ud  Bb£THHEN  op  tb£  Lord. 

CLOSE  in  the  acn»e  of  secret  occurs  Lk  O**  '  they 
kept  it  c,  and  told  no  man'  [^aiyt^vn^,  KV  'thuv 
held  their  ]ieace').  Cf.  I'ref.  to  1611,  '  How  fihfl.Il 
they  understand  that  which  is  kupt  cloiw  in  an 
unknown  tongiieV  The  'close  nlaoee'  of  2  S  2il" 
=  pH  16**  »re  caalle«  or  h«Ul«,  ijlacoo  ahul  in  with 
hich  walls,  and  so  deemed  Bofe.  Cf.  More  il52i)), 
'  aj  close  religions  bouses.'  J.  UASHKua. 

CLOSET  (from  Lnt.  claudere,  through  Fr.  doset, 
dijn.  of  cl(ya,  'an  eacloxtd  sjiftce'). — Any  jirivate 
ai>artnienb,  as  Sb&ka.  Jul.  Cant.  IIL  ii.  VaI — 

*Bul  hen'*  a  parcbment  Kit4i  the  MftI  ol  Cbbu- ; 
1  round  H  In  taU  cluMl,  'Ui  bU  wLIl ;  ■ 

Hamlet,  M.  i.  77— 

*  A>  I  irw  sewing  in  my  clowU' 

The  king's  private  secretary-  was  c&lted  'clerk  of 
the  closet.'  Closet  occurs  JI  2'"  {npn  fr.  n??  *  to 
cover/  prob.  of  the  bridal  tent,  used  alad  of  the  bride- 
groom's c,  Pa  19»):  Mt  6S  Lk  12*  (HV  'inner 
chamber.'  Gr.  ro^vtoK,  properly  *a  iloreroam,'  as  in 
Lk  12**:  'store-rhaiuberM,'  days  Pkinmcr  in  loc, 
*are  commotily  imwrr-ehambLTs,  secret  looms,  esp. 
in  the  Ka»t,  where  outer  walls  are  »o  easily  dug 
throiigli  ■).     Sec  ifocsE.  J.  ILastu4GS. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING.— See  Dbess. 

CLOTHED  DPON  in  2  Co  5**  haa  been  eho»en 
to  expre»<s  the  force  of  the  iri  in  iirti'Si-auai  (only 
here  in  XT),  to  pat  on  something  in  addiLiun  t4> 
what  is  already  on.  In  Jn  21'  Peter  ■  girt  his  4«at 
(Arcfjcnjil  about  him,'  without  whii^h  ho  was 
'naked,'  that  is,  had  on  only  the  lijrht  tmder- 
g&rment,  perhaps  only  the  loin  cloth.    See  Dki^-sS. 

J.  TI.\STIN^;8. 
CLOUD  []}s  dfiAn  ;  v/^j).— Much  of  the  precious 
and  beautiful  thought  of  the  liiblo  is  written  on 
the  clouds,  and  in  the  sky  of  Syria  this  writing  of 
religious  syniboli.tni  and  moral  t«aeljing  is  its  rotul- 
able  to-day  as  the  inscriptions  engraveil  on  AsAvrian 
brick  or  Kgyptian  gronitu.  Though  the  Hebrews 
had  various  naniw*  for  clouds,  it  is  probable  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  weather,  like  that  of  the 
modem  Syrians,  was  confnied  to  such  general  and 
obvious  )juinte  as  the  direction  of  the  w  md  nnd  the 
deeper  flnnie  of  the  evening  tiky.  Thi^  indillerenre 
is  partly  due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  cliumtc,  with 
it«  recognized  season  of  ruinfull  from  Out.  to  April, 
and  of  sunshine  from  May  tu  Seiit.  Forecasting 
the  changes  of  the  weAtlie'r  would  al«o  Ijo  dittitult 
on  account  of  their  sudd<MinH.HA  in  that  narrow 
Iftnd  of  mountain"*  and  valleys,  with  a  desert  on 
one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Except  to  the 
fighennen  of  Galilee,  and  the  husbandmen  at  llie 
time  of  sowing,  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of 
the  sin'  wu^nmatter  of  »«maU  ijji|>ortance.  Further, 
the  Slosleius,  who  generally  preserve  most  of  the 
ancient  piety  of  the  land,  diwiiipiove  of  criticising 
the  weather,  as  savouring  of  iiTeverence.  Any 
|ioinled  reference  to  the  weather  or  inquiry  about 
it  uanally  finds  a  S>Tian  surprised  and  luap'repared 
for  comment,  ns  it  is  a  matter  out  of  llie  usual 
ro\ind  of  his  salutations. 


8ui'h  attention  tu  the  «>IoudH  is  In  fare  not  held 
in  high  repute:  us  tli«*  Arab  jiroverb  says,  'The 
man  who  will  not  work  be<;omcs  an  uRtniloger.' 

I.  CLot^Ds  AS  AN  Indication  w  Kaix.— 1.  'A 
cloud  rising;  in  the  West'  (Lk  12").— The  rainy 
quarters  ore  W.  and  S.W.  Hence  Gehazi  was 
told  (I  K  IS**)  to  look  toward  the  soa  for  the  first 
sign  of  rain.  Ue  saw  what  is  still  often  seen  at 
the  end  of  Sept.,  when  the  drj-  summer  season  la 
aWut  to  end  ui  thu  early  riiiu,  namely,  a  small 
cloud  of  coot  ashy-grey  colour  rising  over  the 
glittering  horizon.  It  is  the  lirst  token  that  a 
strong  »te.ady  S.W.  wind  has  set  in,  and  will  carry 
evcrj'thing  oefore  it.  In  a  few  houm  tlie  sky 
beconicct  a  course  of  swiftly  moving  blaek  clouds, 
which  congregate  in  dense  masses  on  the  mount- 
ains, and   before  long  the  storm   breaks  with   a 

§rund  preluile  of  tliunder  [leals  and  incessant 
sjtlios  of  lightning.  2.  '  Cloutls  0/ the  latter  rain' 
(Pr  16").— Such  is  the  king's  favour.  This  refers  to 
the  light  showers  in  March  and  April.  These  do  not 
altect  the  deep  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  which  depend 
on  the  more  continuous  winter  rains,  hut  they  re- 
fresh the  ripening  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  delay- 
tng  the  harvest,  and  eansing  the  ears  to  mature  into 
a  heavier  crop  in  May  and  Juuc.  8.  '  L'towh  of  dew 
in  the  htni  of  harvctt'  (Is  IS*).  ^  The  season  is 
here  the  autumn  harve-tt  of  fruits,  when  nnusoal 
nmistnre  in  the  sky,  or  a  wandering  shower,  is  an 
unwelcome  plienomonon,  causing  withering  liest  in 
the  vine^'anls  and  feverish  symptoms  luuong  the 
people  (See,  however,  Del.  ad  loc).  4.  'llcnt  By  the 
thadow  of  a  cloud'  [Is  25"). — This  is  most  likely  an 
allusion  to  the  prostrating  wind  from  the  Srrian 
duscrt,  S.  and  B.t.,  which  covers  the  sky  with  hot 
snnd-rlouds  (Sirocco,  from  Arab,  ahirii,  liast).  It 
is  this  that  ijives  the  'sky  of  brass'  (Dt  'JS^J,  and 
the  'cloud  without  water    (Jude  v."). 

II.  CL0PD9  AS  A  Symbol  of  the  Traksitobt. 
— It  ia  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  Syrian  sky  to 
see  a  cloud,  borne  'eastward  hy  the  sca-breexe, 
suddenly  and  mysteriouslv  dissolve  as  it  encounters 
the  hot  dry  air  of  thiC  inland  district.  The  cloud 
is  Houiethmg  thai  melts  and  leaves  no  vestige  of 
its  existence.  The  artistic  appreciation  of  land- 
scape did  not  exist  in  ancient  times:  the  thought 
had  not  been  expressed  thai  the  floating  clouds 
can  lend  their  state  and  grace  of  motion  to  those 
who  live  in  coinmanicn  with  Ihcm.  The  eye  waa 
occupied  with  moral  issues.  Thus  the  cloud 
becomes  a  text  on  life's  brevity  (Job  "*).  Such  waa 
proBjierity  (Job  30'*).  In  the  same  way,  it  repre* 
nent-8  the  deep  realily  of  forgiveness  (Is  44*"). 
Siieh  evaneseenre  is  tlie  special  peculiarity  of  the 
THoming  cl'jud,  whicli  appears  at  sunri>«e  in  the 
valleys  and  meltfl  away  an  hour  afterwards.  It 
was  the  raorni  emblem  and  historical  epitome  of 
Kphrnim  and  Judah  (Hos  6*|.  It«  companiona 
were  the  chnil  of  the  thresh ing-fioor  and  the  smoke 
of  thd  chimni;y  (Hos  13^). 

III.  CU)l']i3  AS  A  COVERTNO.  —  In  this  Con- 
nexion the  meaning  passes  from  the  scrccuin^j  of 
the  sun's  rays  ( Exk  SiT).  to  imply  shadow,  obscurity, 
and  oblivion.  Job  prays  tliat  a  uloud  may  rtwt 
upon  the  day  of  his  birtli  (Job  3*(.  Again  (Job  38*) 
WG  have  the  majestic  metaphor  of  the  cloud  as  the 
swaddling -cloth  OS  of  the  new-born  world.  The 
union  of  power  and  humilitv  in  the  king,  'when 
mercv  KeaMins  justice,'  is  likened  to  the  bright 
benwliitiou  of  n  rnorning  witkaut  douds  in  spriug- 
timR  (2  S  23*). 

IV.  Clouds  as  the  Dwki.lino-pt-acr  op  the 
Eternal.— The  highest  stratum  of  (;K>[id-i!imgeF7 
was  reached  when,  in  addition  to  wh.it  waa  merely 
high  and  wonderful  and  mysterionfl  in  nature, 
clouds  came  to  be  recognized  aa  a  means  of  revela- 
tion the  vesture  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
vehicle  of  the  divine  purpose.     '  Tlie  bow  in  the 
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cloud '  (Gn  0'^)  v&s  so  far  in  the  line  of  the  old 
antrology,  which  &aw  a  divice  mcuning  in  the 
heavens.  The  cloud  (Andn)  seema  here  to  mean 
the  whule  nircte  uf  liic  nkj  :  honoo  mt'dnen,  aoatli- 
Bsyer;  cf.  Arab,  falok  ' »)^y ,'  falaki  ' astrologer.' 
Tnronctiont  tin;  Hilile  theclund  often  appeam  on  tJte 
indication  and  y mWoin  of  (jJod'rt  iireHcncf,  [mwer,  and 
protection,  lie  keeps  the  rftinciouds  su^iK-nded  (Job 
'ifi*).  llo  Dunibers,  bslanoes,  GOinniand«  them,  oiod 
boa  a  purposo  in  their  mysterious  spTcodin^s  and 
niotiona  (Job  36»  37"  38",  V%  78^).  The  cloud  of 
HispreMnoeiM^tiled  upon  tlie  moont,  and  left  there 
the  light  of  Hi»  cunintandmcntH.  In  thiri  form 
Hi*  presence  crowne«l  the  prepJiration»  of  the 
wuir-tiiary,  rented  uimiii  it  M'h«i  it  rested,  led  its 
marches  io  the  wildemesa,  and  renppeared  in  the 
completed  temple  (Ex  13"'  40**.  1  KS").  Clouds 
are  the  chariot  of  God  (Ps  104»,  In  19*.  Exk  iO*). 
and  the  du3t  of  His  feet  (Nab  P).  The  same 
emlileni  of  interiK-'pttd  light,  mrtial  knowledge,  and 
liiddtrti  f;lory  uppi-iLru  in  NT,  whiTu  a  ulouu  cluaee 
the  ittory  of  tlie  IncitrnBtion  (Ac  I"),  and  clouds  are 
the  heraldH  of  the  Second  Ad%-ent  (Kev  1^].  !See 
aJio  Pillar.  G.  M.  Mackie, 

CI^DT.— As  snbsL  Jer  38U-u  <So  Ebed-melecb 
took  thenoo  old  cast  clouta  and  old  rotten  racs, 
and  .  .  .  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Tnt  now  these  old 
cast  cloota  and  rotten  rags  nnder  thine  armholen 
under  the  cords.'  As  vb.  Jos  9"  'old  shoea  and 
vlonted  upon  their  feet'  (Amer.  KV  * itatcbed '). 
Cf.  Shaka.  2  Henry  VI,  iv.  u.  196— 

'Spkt«  none  but  luch  ugolo  clouted  ahoon : ' 

and  Latimer,  Senn.  p.  ItO,  '  Paul  yea,  and  Peter 
too,  bad  more  ekill  in  mending  an  old  not,  and  in 
clouting  an  old  tent,  than  to  teach  lawyerti  what 
diligence  they  should  use  in  the  cx|}edition  of 
matters.'  The  word  ib  Celtic,  nud  came  in  early, 
bat  Wyclif,  in  Jon  Q^,  bna  'sowid  wJtli  mtchis.' 

J.  IIASTISUS. 

CLUB  (Job  4l»  UV).— The  *clnb'  wa-s  a  common 
weapon  among  Nhepherds.  See  Uand-staves  and 
also  under  Uaht  (tieb.  Mhebhe(). 

The  rod,  sceptre,  or  club  of  iron  (ihelihet 
band,  I'b  2*)  waa  carrii.-d  by  kings,  as  neon  in  the 
Aasyr.  reliefs  in  the  Kouyuujik  Galkr}*,  B.M., 
cap.  the  figure  of  ABsnr-mwfir-piiJ.  Cf.  Is  10"  'Ho 
Aflsyrion,  the  rod  {ihebJuf)  of  mine  anger.' 

W.  E.  Bah.ves, 

CNIDUS  [RfiSot],  A  oity  of  Caria,  a  Dorian 
colony,  was  situated  at  the  oxtrcmitT  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  which  juts  far  out  towards  the  W.  into 
the  .4igean  Sea.  In  this  situation  it  was  the 
dividing  point  between  th«  weet«m  and  aouUiem 
coast  oi  Asia  Minor.  Hence  a  coasting  voyage 
wettlward  along  ibw  KOuthHrn  coast  of  AHm  ^fi^n^ 
came  to  an  end  off  C. ;  and  from  thence  the  ship 
bod  to  bedn  ti  new  period  and  method  in  itd  coarse 
towanU  Rome  (Ac  '27^).  The  city  waa  situated 
jiartlT  on  the  peninsula,  partly  on  a  small  inland 
off  tne  [teniusula  on  ite  &outb  side ;  the  island 
vaa  connected  ^\'ilh  the  mainland  by  a  caaneway 
in  ancient  times,  and  la  now  joined  to  it  by  a  sandy 
isthmus.  Tht^re  were  twu  uxcellent  harbonrs  at 
Ct  one  of  which  could  be  cloned  by  a  chain.  Like 
Chios  (which  see),  C.  Ivui  the  rank  of  a  free  ci^. 
It  contained  Jewish  inbabitanbi  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent,  (I  Mac  IS" ;  we  Caria,  Dklos). 

LmnuTtma— N4>«.-tfin,  Utt.  t^  DiMov.  at  Ualieameutu, 
OnMiM,  etc,  iumI  TraitU  and  Dite09.  in  rAeLcrant,  vuptnedea 
all  oldef  descrlirtioni.  W.  M.  RaKUY. 

COAL  (n^nj,  orj?,  npm,  l?^,  i^ny ;  AvOfx^,  dt-fl^awd). 
— The  variety,  e.«p.  in  (JT.  of  tlio  worda  rendered 
'coal '  in  AV  makes  it  ndvUablo  to  conp'ider  them 
separately,  first  of  all.  For  philological  details  the 
lexicons  must  bo  consulted. 


1.  GoAiicih  (LXX  uniformly  iw0pti(.  Vnlg.  pntna, 
carbo,  aeintUia)  is  the  moat  frequently  mogA,  occur* 
ring  seventeen  times.  It  designates  gluwintf  /tte/, 
liv€  embers,  and  in  tujinctimcif  fuund  in  the  full 
expressions  '  coals  of  fire,'  or  '  burning  coaU  of  firo.' 
ItH  s|>ecial  meaning  is  well  seen  in  Pr  !26"  (HV 
tmberx),  where  it  evidently  denotes  boniing,  aa 
eontroatcd  with  fresb  unbamt  fuel  (see  Pe/iam 
below).  In  Pr  0",  Is  44"  47'*,  Ezk  24"  it  ia  need 
of  a  Bre  in  referenco  to  such  ordinary  offeota  aa 
baminig,  baking,  warming,  boiling.  In  *2  S  14^  it 
desoril^  figuiatively  the  life  of  a  family  u 
embodied  in  the  lost  ttnrt'iving  meml>er  of  tt^  line 
( Vulg.  KintUla).  In  2  S  i^2*• "  and  the  parallel  Hs 
18"*"j  and  alwj  in  Ezk  I"  10=  'coals  of  fire'  ore 
associated  with  the  manifestation  of  God,  the 
rcfereiiot)  being  to  lightning,  or  to  the  elemental 
tires  from  which  lightning  is  supposed  to  proceed. 
Ga^letk  occurs  in  Job  41*'  in  a  metaphor  (similax 
to  tliat  In  Pfl  18  above)  deflirii»tive  of  the  fiery 
breath  of  leviatlum.  In  Ps  120*  we  find  'ooalu  of 
broom'  (cni,  atnuta  monosvcrma,  not  JtDflPEK, 
which  see)  used  to  denote  either  the  puniahment  of 
the  false  tongue's  si>eech,  or  its  devouring  character, 
the  (.•mbem  of  the  plant  in  que.«tion  Wing  known 
to  retain  their  beat  for  a  specially  long  tune.  In 
Pb  140'"  'cools  of  tire'  form  one  of  the  pimishments 
of  the  wicked,  as  al-so  in  the  famous  figure  of 
retribution  by  kindnesA  in  I'r  *2S",  repeated  in  NT 
Itol2». 

2.  /'cAa»/i(LXX  iaxdpa,  ArSpa^ ;  Vulg.  cttrbo.pruna) 
occurs  three,  porhnits  four,  titne«.  In  tlie  passage 
referred  to  above  (Pr  StC')  it  clearly  means  unbamt 
coals  put  on  live  embers.  In  Is  44"  M'*,  however, 
the  rcferonoo  id  to  the  live  cools  used  in  smitha' 
work.  In  Ps  11^  if  the  conjectural  reading  'pgs 
(for  o*rt;)  bo  correct,  we  liavo'  coals  of  lire'  (so 
AVni)  rained  on  the  wicked,  along  with  brimstone, 
instead  of  the  less  congruouH  'tmaren,  lire,'  etc. 

3.  lii^pah  is  found  twice,  in  the  phrases  'a  cake 
Imkcn  on  the  coals'  (1  K  10*),  and  'a  live  <-oal  .  .  . 
from  off  the  altar'  (Is  6'),  U  is  proljnble  that  in 
both  cases  the  word  means  a  hot  Rtono  (HVni).  In 
tlie  latter,  LXX  has  ivOjKii  and  Vulg.  ealctiiiu,  while 
Ln  theformur  lKtthV'88  are  leKM  literal  (LXX  iyxpx^tat 
iXvpflTTfi,  Vulg.  subcineririua  pituis),  with  a  general 
allusion  to  the  process  of  BakiN'Q  (whicli  pee). 

4.  Jiaheph  is  twice  rendered  *  conl '  in  AV,  Ca  8' 
(liX.X  irtpijtTfpot,  Vulg.  larnptm.  KV  '  flaish  'I,  Ilab3» 
(LXX  omits  the  subject  in  elftuse  6,  Vulg.  diabolus, 
AVm  '  bumins  diseasca,'  RV  *liery  bolts').  The 
word  occurs  ebewbere  in  UT  (Dt  S'J'-",  Job  6',  Ps 
76*  7S**),  and  means  '  a  pointed,  darting  Hume.'  In 
Dl  and  Hab  it  seems  to  denote  *tlie  Tier)-  Ivlts  by 
which  J'  waa  imagined  to  produce  THutilunce  or 
fever'  (Driver).  In  connexion  witii  this  it  is 
Buggeslive  that  Rfjihrph  appnars  to  have  lieen  the 
name  of  a  I'huia,  lire-god.  He  i«  referred  to  o.^  an 
Asiatic  deity  in  imwiriptions  found  in  Egypt  nnd 
titnewhere,  fuirticularly  in  certain  bilingual  [tir. 
oiid  Pliuen.)  oucsi  in  Cyprus,  whcra  he  t«  identilied 
with  Apollo.  (For  this  pointsee  the  note  in  r>river, 
Dctit.  pp.  3d7.  368,  and  tne  authorities  thfre  given.) 

6.  iihihor  is  Ir.  'coal'  in  I^a  4'.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  '  blacknew'  (UVm1. 

6.  4*ffpaf  (tr.  '  carbuncle '  To  13",  Sir  3e»)  meana 
'  coal '  in  .Sir  8"  (di-epoKar  i.fiaprm\oiJ),  !to  12''*'  (from 
Pr  2^*^).  drCpowd  is  found  in  Sir  1 1",  4  Mac  9« 
Jn  IS"  21». 

'  ('onl '  therefore  ia,  strictly  speaking,  a  correofc 
rendering  only  of  tjnhfleth  and  pr^hmn  and  tbeir 
Gr.  tKjuivuk'nl?'.  G'thrlnth  may  dynote  tliH  glowing 
embers  of  any  kind  ol  fuel  \wood.  bones,  eti.,  Ezk 
24"),  but  by  it  tmApeham,  apart  from  their  poetio 
and  figurative  use,  we  arc  generally  to  understand 
charcoal,  wliich  is  a  common  article  of  fuel  in  the 
E.,  and  m  the  pre|*aration  of  which  thu  forests  of 
Poj.,  OS  well  as  those  of  other  districts,  are  rapidly 
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disnppcAiinf;.    Tho  subject  of  fuel  will  be  more 
fuliv  dealt  with  under  I'  IRE. 

I'ruo  mineral  coal  has  not  been  found  in  I*al. 
proper,  where  the  gcoloKiCAl  forniaticn  a^  a  whole 
in  rei;eiil.  The  ro*-kaof  tlie  rATlnmiferoiis  iierifxl.  if 
tliey  exiHt,  am  not-  near  tliu  Hurfiicw.  Two  btratii 
of  thia  age.  however,  have  been  recojmized.  Tht*y 
are  those  known  as  the  I)e»ert  Saoaatone  and  the 
W&dy  Nusb  limestone,  but  they  ore  not  accom- 
naniM  by  any  cobJ.  Coal  of  on  inferior  quality 
iws  U.-«a  found  ut  Sidoa,  and  coal-mining  was  also 
carriul  on  fur  a  time  in  Lebanon,  but  w&j  obundoned 
aft«r  Mme  \'2,ifOH  t.on»  bad  been  extracted  [Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  fat.  ii.  326.  For  the  geology  of  Pal. 
M8  Hull,  Survey  of  W,  Pal.  and  the  ntemture  there 
mentitined,  pp.  5,  0).  .Iamfs  Patrick. 

COAST  (Lat.  costn,  rib,  side)  is  now  confined  to 
the  sea-nhoro,  but  formerly  was  uned  of  tlie  .•iide  of 
any  persun,  place,  or  thing,  and  in  AV  ih  frui). 
ust'd  for  the  border  or  neii^hbourhoml  of  any  place, 
iuiand  or  uthi-r.  TUuh  \It  2'*  '  Hurod  .  .  .  Krut 
forth,  and  rflew  nil  the  children  that  worw  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasU  thereof.' 

'  It  would  1>«  unrtuonaUc,'  uyi  LishKoot  (On  a  Fret/i  it#- 
vitioffl,  p.  IM),  '  to  expect  the  lCnKli*ii  rwdor  to  uadcrstuid 
that  whfn  St.  Paul  panel  "  Ihr-'Micti  tb«  voptr  eoa$tf  (ra 
A>*rrv.u  i4i^-.>  on  hb  w»»  lo  l-:plu-<iu  (Ao  W\  b«  doM  Id  (act 
mrerae  itie  hleti  land  wnkb  Ut*  In  itie  inlerwrot  Afia  Minor. 
Jllfalii,  in  the  jrvapels,  when  he  rtad*  ot  mir  Lord  rurlting  "  th« 
eMUlJol'lST«andHldoa"(MCl^i,  MkT»>,  be  tutuntly  thlnka 
cl  the  »en-b<mMr  kaowiag  theat  to  b«  inu-itiina  dUM,  whorc-aa 
tlie  word  Jn  on«  pguaage  nanit  for  ui^  "iwrta,"  and  In  lh« 
other  for  *fi»  "  botdon,"  and  the  cinninuttJUMM  ras^ast  rattitr 
the  easUrrn  than  Uit  HcvterB  fruntivr  ol  the  ngion.  And  pcr- 
hapa  alM  hli  ootioru  of  the  |reo;rraph]'  of  PuI.  auky  be  iitUrly 
oonfuaed  Uy  reading  thatOapcmauin  ta  aitUHtwl  "  u[tt)n  ttiu  lea- 
ooart"(Ml4l3).'  J.  Ha.STING.'*. 

COAT  (n}ni  kitMneth,  x"^**)*  mailn  of  cotton, 
linen,  fine  wool,  and  nrolialdy  sdlk.  Tho  gannent 
of  home-life  and  ordinary  work,  worn  under  tho 
cloak  and  over  the  underdhirt,  or  sheet  (p?),  and 
•otnedmes  instead  of  it,  drawn  tightly  round  the 
waist  by  belt  or  girdle,  in  shape  liku  adreMun;;- 
^ym  or  cassock  (seo  l)iii-:.';s,  nmVr  Av'Mciii/fA).  It 
18  the  coot  of  JosBpb  ((in  S7*>,  of  the  iiriedta  (Kx 
28*,  Lv  8»>).  of  women's  dresa  iCa  5*).  of  Christ  (Jn 
19").  of  tho  disciples  (Mt  5*>,  Lk  0").  Coat  is 
translated  'Eanneot'  in  2  S  IS'*'*,  Ezr2«',  Neli 
7",Jnde=*;  'clothes' in  Mk  H«  ;  'robc'iu  U  22". 
The  coat  of  1  S  2'*,  the  annual  pf'Ct'eiLt  to  Sanuiel, 
wasa  wooUoD  cloak  (M^'iVl;  tliat  of  Ju  2U._/r'y/i*;r>f. 
{irti'Si>Tjjt),  would  he  ft  large  cloak  for  coverinj;  in 
public  and  protection  at  night,  the  linhonnan 
merely  wearing  n  larue  apron  or  watMt-cloth  when 
huH^  with  the  net.  The  roat  of  T>n  3",  RV  hoKn 
(•rr??.  Arab.  *triw)f),  was  tho  dkirt- trousers  of 
Persian  coHtume. 

Coat  of  Uall.— See  Biuoaxdixe  and  Breast- 
I'LAIK.  G.  M.  Mackir. 

COCK  (dX^rrwp,  nlecior,  j^rf/fiw).  — The  domentic 
fowl  nittj'  Iki  the  lilrd  mentioned  1  K  4",  01x7:  bar- 
b\trtm,  and  translated  in  AV  and  RY  fatted  foiaU. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Solomon,  wbo  hod  com- 
merce with  the  far  E.,  and  imported  peacock'*  and 
apes  from  Ophir  1 1 K  l(y ),  might  have  brought  biirti- 
yard  fowls  trom  iho  same  direction.  Tlie  original 
tttockof  tfaegefowlsiBUHunilyeuppiMadtobointligeri- 
oui*  in  farther  India  and  China.  Gcdlua  gigantf.us, 
of  Malacca,  »eHm3  to  lie  the  feral  •date  of  some  of 
the  lar^r  tamo  breeds,  and  G.  hnnhiva,  of  Java, 
which  IB  regarded  by  many  as  specitirally  tho  »Bnio 
as  G.  ferruffinttts,  ihe  jttnffU  fowl,  in  supposied  to 
Ik>  lliH  parent  of  our  ordinary  uoultry.  In  Indui, 
poultry  Imve  been  domesticated  from  tho  earlii'Mt 
times.  But  no  repreHeiitatiun  of  them  in  found 
on  tlie  Egyptian  monamenttt.  Pindar  mentions  tho 
oock,  ana  Homer  names  a  man  AX/KTwp,  the  word 


for  a  cock.  Aristophanes  calls  it  a  Persian  bird, 
It  may  have  been  introducetl  into  Pal.  before  it  ca.nia 
to  Gtoccc.  Nuvcrthclc«3,  unless  in  this  doubtful 
paasago,  it  ia  not  mentioned  in.  OT.  Commen* 
TAtorA  have  triod  varionn  other  renderings  of 
btiTburim,  as  sxcarui,  guinea  fowltf  ffeett,  raftons, 
B.udfn(te.(ijish.     But  tuese  are  pure  conjectures. 

The  liomana  were  verv  mucli  given  to  raiding 
fowls,  both  for  footl  ana  for  cock-tigliting.  The 
Mifthna  states  that  cocks  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerus.,  for  fear  of  polluting  tho  holy  things, 
But  there  is  rabbinic  evidence  that  the  Jews  kept 
fowls.  The  ItomauH  and  other  foreigners  also  kept 
them. 

The  cock  is  mentioned  in  NT  in  connexion  with 
Peti-r'a  denial  of  Chri»t  (Ml  26^'*  utc).  Cook- 
crowintf  (Mk  13")  refers  to  the  habit  of  crowing 
before  Oie  dawn.  This  is  the  Hecond  cwck-crowing 
{Mk  14^),  the  tlrst  being  at  midnight,  but  less 
certain  or  loss  heard  than  the  sccoud.  Ileuce  the 
other  evangelists  speak  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
w'lthuut  specifying  that  it  was  to  be  a  second  one 
(Mt  36",  Lk  22",  dn  13«).  In  point  of  fact, 
cocks  crow  Kimowhat  irn-galarly  at  intervals  in 
tho  night.  The  hen  is  alluded  to  (Lk  13**)  with 
reference  to  her  motherly  care  of  her  brood,  with 
which  the  Saviour  compares  his  solicitndo  for 
Jerusalem.  G.  E.  Posr. 

COCKATBICE.— See  SutPBNT. 

COCK-CROWINO  {aXfjcTtt/xxpurla.,  Mk  13*).— See 

Cock,  TiMt. 

COCKER.— Sir  3C»  '  C.  thy  child,  and  he  shall 
mak«  thee  afraid,' that  is  'pamper'  (Gr.  rtChjWw, 
nurjte,  suckh).    Of.  Shaks.  hing  John  v.  i.  70 — 
'  Shall  a  bcanUMi  boT, 
A  cocltcr'd  aillien  iraRlon,  bimve  our  llelilaT' 

and  Hull  (1611)  'No  creatures  more  co<;ker  their 
yoting  than  the  A.ifie  and  the  Ape.'  The  word  ia 
not  found  earlier  tlian  the  15th  cent.  ItJi  origin  is 
obsctire.  J.  Hastings. 

COCKLE  (iirNj  to'sMh,  ^irot,  Jpian).— The  last 
word  of  the  second  member  of  a  parallelism  {Job 
31*),  *  instead  of  wlientlet  Ihiidlciigruw,  and  iuHLcud 
of  barley,  cockle.*  The  signification  of  the  parallel 
word  ijin  hfinh  is  general,  orier  or  bmmbie.  There- 
fore this  word  should  be  general.  And  as  thu  first 
is  harmful,  tho  second  fchoiijd  be  the  mme.  The 
root  of  the  word  ia  i#k;=' utink,'  hence  tho 
marginal  renderings,  AV  rthking  vyetds,  RV 
noisume  wttd.i,  suit  the  case  well.  There  ia  no 
want  of  BucEi  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  a 
number  of  ill-Bnielling  goo$4  weeds,  Solnnum  nig- 
r^nn,  I„,  D'*(ur(t StrnTn')nium,\i.  (thejefiMi-wMrfpor 
exi'ullHnt'f },  D.  MrJet,  I,.,  and  sftveral  fetid  nrvnis, 
and  henbftnf,  and  mandrake.  Neglected  fields  are 
overrun  by  tlie  host  of  thoniy  and  unsavoury  weeds 
which  alllict  the  farmer  in  all  parts  of  Pal.  and 
.Syria.  Some  have  thought  that  bo'tMh  meana 
ergot  or  sm»t  or  bunt,  and  others  tares.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  foe  llii.s. 

A  word  from  I  be  .wirae  root,  e'J^vi  b^^shtm 
(Is  5''*)t  is  tr-  i"  AV  and  UV  wild  grapes. 
The  conttMtt  and  the  etymology  are  again«t  this 
rendering.  The  terrible  judgment  prnnonnneil 
againBt  thevineyanl  (vv.*-')niight  seem  unjunt  if  tho 
product  were  simply  inferior.  The  contrast  must 
be  as  sharp  as  in  v.' — between  judgment  and 
opprtasivn,  between  right€o%i*nesB  and  the  cry  of 
thf.  opprfjsfd.  We  slmiild  therefore  lool^  for  some 
ill-smelling  fruit,  having  nome  rejsemblaat-o  to  a 
grape,  and  occurring  in  vineyanls.  Such  plants 
are  Solanum  nigrum,  L.,  and  itt*  congeners  S, 
rniniatum,  Berb.,  and  S.  villosum.  Lam.,  called  in 
Arab,  'tnabedk-dhtb,  vjolf't  grapes.    Thej  are  of 
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ft  heavy  narcatic  odour,  atiil  poiaonuus,  and  grow 
conunoulr  in  tlie  vini-yardd.  Celsius  8Up]JO!H»i 
aamita;  uutthe  latter  is  not  found  aoathofAmanue, 
and  lience  would  not  be  known  to  the  reatleni  of 
IsoiAh.  It  ia  [HTh&iPS  buttvr  to  regard  bi'Hshhn  as 
stinking  fruits  in  general,  and  bo'thdA  tu$  stin&inff 
weeds.  G.  E.  Post. 

CODEX.-Sct!  M,  A,  B,  C,  D  J  alw  Text. 

C<ELE-8TRIA  {KciXi,  Zvpia,  'liollow  Syria '^waa 
the  twiine  K'^'t-n  under  tho  Seleucida  to  [lie  valley 
iHjtwccii  tl;c  LeWnons  (Polyb.  i.  3:  tJiuiiyisius, 
Perif-fi.  899,  9O0),  and  tliis  ruatrictcd  meaning  \» 
ret«in&ii  in  1  Es  i*.  The  Bauie  restriction  appears 
in  Am  1»,  where,  however,  '  tlie  valley  of  Aren  ' 
(which  Me)  cannot  be  certainly  idputiKcd  with 
Ccele-Syria.  'The  valley  of  Lebanon'  (Jos  11'^ 
Vf)  denotes  the  sainf!  di«trit:t.  Strnbo  (xvi.  2| 
confines  the  term  to  thia  valley  in  describing  the 
houndarien  of  the  Mpamte  part-s  of  Syria  ;  but  ho 
also  usea  it  more  widely  tt»  covering  the  whole  of 
ptrsrc"!*!  or  'Syria  of  Dajnawriis.'  ThvophraAtUH, 
too  {Uist.  plant,  it.  6.  2;  jiec  al.fo  ii.  6.  S),  oxtends 
the  name  to  the  valley  uf  IIih  I^iwcr  Jonlan,  and 
In  ii.  6.  5  to  the  nei|:lil>ourlioo(t  of  the  Ked  Sea. 
Under  tho  lattr  Seleucida*  it  almost  lows  Keotn"- 
litiiitationH  a'toj^'ethcr,  and  becomes  a  convenient 
nainc  for  a  political  division  of  the  empire,  the 
central  valley  alwayji  Iwing  included,  but  the 
bonmlnrieH  being  extended  or  contracted  with 
every  change  in  the  relative  influencu  of  the  local 

§ovemor8.  l''or  »omc  time  I'hctnioia  and  Co-le- 
yris  include  lietwccu  thL-m  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Sclvucid  kingdom,  and  the 
latter  tenii  covers  the  entire  district  K.  and  S.  of 
]*b«aon.  The  term  is  so  used  in  1  E*  2"- **- S' 6=* 
7'  8"',  2  Mac  3'  4*  8"  10'' :  and  the  relation  between 
the  two  provinre-s  is  bo  close  that  a  idnule  governor 
generally  suffices  for  both.  In  1  Alac  H>*  the 
ftcttl'L-mcat  of  Jewish  affairs  \»  entnuled  aJmoel  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  tlic  ^-ovcmor  of  Ccele-Sjria. 
and  in  'Z  Mac  3"-'  dents,  is  expreatily  renroMsntod 
aa  within  that  province.  In  later  timen  i'oh.  \Ant. 
XVf.  \v.  5)  wrote  of  the  province  a«  stretching  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Egypt ;  and  within  it  were  the 
Phil,  coast  town«  of  6u]»hia  (Jos.  Wars,  IV.  x\.  5  ; 
Polyb.  V.  SO)  and  Joppa  (Diodor.  tix.  50).     But  he 

Srenerallyconline!"  the  term  to  the  district*  E.  of  tho 
iordan,  including  Moab  and  Amnion  [Ant.  i.  xl.  6  ; 
Ptol.  V.  15),  and  admitting  ScythopoHs  (Bethbhan) 
because  of  itauunncxion  with  th«  DpcaikiUh  [Ant. 
xni.  xiii.  2).  He  inenllonx  altiu  8|iecUJcttlly  GEbdaru 
{Ant.  xm.  xiii.  3)  as  in  the  pro*-ince,  whilst  the 
evidence  of  coins  places  within  it  alno  the  iieigli 
Winring  townn  of  Abila  and  Philadelphia  (ItabL^uh) ; 
and  Stetihen  of  Uvicantiani  adda  Dium,  UcroMi, 
and  Philotcria  (Polyb.  v.  70).  Strietlv,  thervfore, 
the  term  doep  not  cover  Judiea  and  iiwniaxta,  hut 
wu  made  to  do  so  when  it  waa  wtiihe<l  to  a«sert  or 
enforce  Syrian  clainitt  to  tUoHe  diHtricts.  In  Jom. 
Ant.  XII.  IV.  1-4,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Eueriictes, 
the  fiscal  f>yatciu  and  pruh.  the  ent^ire  aihiunis- 
tration  of  C  are  di^^tinct  from  those  of  Juda-a  and 
Samaria.  In  the  civil  warn  lietween  the  sons  of 
AiitiochuB  c:r>'piiB(B.c.  B5-83),  C,  with  Damaaciui 
prob.  &fl  itff  capital,  was  tho  name  of  a  troua- 
Jordonic  kingdom,  separate  from  that  of  Syria 
proper.  In  u.c.  47  Herod  was  upputntcd  by  ScxLus 
Cecaor  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  ix.  6;  Wars,  I.  x.  8),  and 
anin  by  Capias  in  u.c.  43  (Jos.  Ant.  xrr.  xi.  4  ; 
Wars,  I.  XL  4),  mililAry  governor  of  C.  ;  bat  on 
neither  of  thtwe  tM.-cuf(ionH  did  his  appointment 
carry  the  exercise  of  any  authority  within  Juda*a. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
COFFER  occurs  only  in  1  S  5^  "■  "*,  and  the  Ueb. 
tenn  (tpK.  LXX  Wuoj,  of  which  it  is  the  tr"^.  is  aIm 
found  nowhere  cIm.     From  the  fact  that  in  the 


above  passages  the  word  lias  the  article,  some  have 
inferred  that  an  'arg&z  was  an  appendage  to  every 
vATl  {'Off/iMah),  but  this  ie  not  neceawry  (Driver, 
ilfb.  Ter-t  of  Sam.  p.  43  f.).  Tho  'arjjySj  appears  to 
have  been  a  Fmall  chest  which  contained  (!)  the 
golden  figures  sent  by  the  I'hiiistines  as  a  guUt- 
oOering.  (Cf.,  however,  the  LXX,  and  see  Well- 
hansen  and  Uuddo  on  the  text  of  the  {itui-tage. ) 

J.  A.  SbLIUE. 

COFFIN.— See  Burial. 

COGITITION  (Pn  7".  Wis  12",  Sir  17").— Not 
the  action  of  thinking,  but  the  thought  itself.  Cf. 
Hobhes  1628)  'Being  terrilied  with  the  cogitation, 
that  not  any  of  those  which  had  been  formerly 
sent  had  ever  returned.'  J.  Uastinos. 

COIN.— See  MoNEV. 

COL-HOZEH  (i;rrS5  'seeing  all'),— A  Judahite 
In  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  S**  ll»). 

C0UD8  (A  Ku\i«s,  B  Kdrot].  1  Ea  9".— Sea 
Cautas,  Kelaiah. 

COLLAR.— 1.  The  collarB  of  Jg  8^  {n'^X))  a^ 

§  olden  car-droiMi,  KV  prndants.  2.  The  rcf.  in 
oh  30"  is  to  the  collar-liand  ('I9}  of  the  under- 
garment  or  coat  {kith^r.th).  In  v,''  the  symptoms 
of  high  fever  are  pierced  bones  and  jawing  pains ; 
hence  in  v."  the  complaint  that  his  large  outer- 
garment  or  cloak  [^'ii),  in  which  he  vainly  tried  to 
sleep,  had  become  so  completely  soaketf  through 
with  the  fevcr-rweats  that  it  clang  around  him  like 
tho  collar  of  his  coat.  It  is  fretiuently  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  Job's  emaciated  condition, 
which  causes  his  outer  garment  to  cling  to  him 
like  the  neck  of  the  elDMe-fitting  inner  tunic. 
r>avidson  suggests  tliat  tJie  idea  may  be  that 
through  Job's  writhing  under  his  pains  nis  clothes 
are  twisted  tightly  about  him.  Dillmann  finds  a 
refercnco  to  the  unnatural  swelling  of  Job's  body 
l>r  eleplionti&ais,  till  his  garment  bt^t-umco  light 
like  a  collar.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

COLLECTION  occurs  in  A  V  of  2  Cb  24'-  *  as  ti« 
of  rini^  (maji'fth),  and  in  1  Co  16'  as  tr"  of  JU^la 
[lofjia,  a  aw".  \('t.)  [allj.  In  OT  the  reference  is  to 
the  tait  pTC«oribod  in  Ex  30'»-  '•  (P»,  and  KV  more 
suitably  li*  'tax.'  The  NT  reference  is  to  the 
RoUcction  mode  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Gentile  Churches 
fur  tile  {HMir  at  Jerusalcjn.  KV  retains  tlin  word 
and  atao  substitutes  'collections'  in  v.*  for  AV 
'  gatheringii'  (where  the  same  <>r.  word  occurs  in 
the  plur.  "KorfCu).  See  COMMUKION  S,  TiUDiTTb- 
MoXEY.  J.  A.  Selivib. 

COLLEGE  (nj?-?  ;  LXX  2  K  22"  /«ur<^d ;  2  Ch 
3-1-^  tt.ao.ca*o.{  ;  Ze|_ih  1'"  dwi  Tifl  StvTtpM  i  Vulg. 
in  tecutuiu).  —  This  word  properly  denotes  the 
'  second  quarter '  of  the  city ;  KV  '  the  second 
quarter,'  m.  *Heb.  MlHhneh' — romp.  AVni  'in 
tlie  Aecond  iiort';  in2Ch34°  AVm.  gives  also  '  Uie 
school.'  From  Zeph  1'".  where  the  ttirm  ocrura 
again  (AV  'the  aeoond'),  it  appears  that  this 
quarter  of  Jerusalem  was  not  far  from  the  Fish- 
gate,  which  lay  on  the  north  or  north-west  of  the 
city  (Neh  3^  12^.  It  was  perhaps  first  encloaed 
within  the  walla  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  ('i  Ch 
33'*)-  Probably  the  '  second  ouarter '  lay  to  the 
went  of  the  temple-mount,  in  ttie  hollow  between 
this  and  the  northern  }>ortion  of  the  western  hill, 
tlie  mo<lern  Sion.  It  would  Ihus  occuj>y  the  upper 
end  of  the  Tyro|»a;Bn  Valley  (eomp.  Joa,  Ant.  XV. 
xi.  .5). 

The  Torg.  Jonathan  on  2  K  22^*  renders  by  m 
M;f'?'K,  ».f.  'liouscof  in.nniction.'  This  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  cleaily  tho  origin  of  the  rendering  '  college ' 
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in  the  AV.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  Lite  inilufince  of 
the  po«t-hihlical  HeU.  word  Muhjut,  which,  mean- 
ing originally  •rt>ii«tition,*Sfirt-i'/>Mff(i,  came  to  signify 
the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  csiMH^tally  the  onu 
law.  H.  A.  White. 

COLLOP. — A  colloji  is  n  ulicu  of  meat,  but  in 
Job  \S"  '  he  . .  niaketh  coUops  of  fat  on  his  flanks,' 
it  ia  uopd  in  the  now  ottfuluto  rwnHe  (except  in 
dialects)  of  'a  thitik  fold  of  flesh  on  Uio  bodv  as 
evidenoQ  of  a  well-fed  condition.'  Cf.  Fnller, 
Worthies,  i.  166,  '  Fat  folk  (whose  collopH  stick  to 
thoir  BLdeK)  are  generally  lazy.*        J.  Uastixgs, 

COLON T.— Colony  (KoXcurJa,  a  literal  tmnecript 
of  the  well-known  Latin  deaignation)  occurs  m 
NT  only  at  Ac  16'^  where  it  ia  applied  to 
Philippi.  The  Roman  colonies  b«lunyt>d  to  three 
[teriodsand  clas^en:  (l)tho»eaf  the  earlier  repnblic 
hefuro  100  B.C. — th«  burgt-iM  and  Latin  coloniea. 
which  served  as  curb-fortresses  and  inlluential 
centres  of  Roman  authority  in  conquered  or 
annexed  territory ;  (2)  tliose  of  the  Gracchan 
times  —  the  agrarian  colonies,  provided  as  an 
outlet  for  the  starving  and  clamorous  proletariat 
of  tJio  cupital ;  and  (3)  those  of  the  Civil  warn 
and  the  Kmpire,  termed  military  colonies,  intended 
for  the  rticcption  and  settlement  of  soldiers  dis- 
banded at  tlio  end  uf  their  service  or  at  the  close 
of  war.  Willie  in  the  former  classes  the  colony 
was  initiated  by  a  formal  law  [icx),  and  carried 
ont  by  a  commission  (generally  of  three),  tho 
later,  or  military  colony,  was  established  simjily 
by  the  impcruiorj  in  tho  uxercisii  of  hi»  impr.rium, 
nominating  a  legate  to  ^ve  etfect  to  his  will.  To 
this  tatt«r  class  rbilinpi  behmj^eil.  It  had  already 
received  (as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  vii.  fr.  41}  some- 
thing of  this  character  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  CassiuH  in  the  adjoining  plain  in  the  year 
42  B.O. :  but  ita  full  organization  as  a  culonv  was 
the  work  of  Au^j-uatufl,  who,  haviiiy  to  proviso  for 
his  soldiers  after  the  liatlle  of  Actium  (B,C.  31), 
gifted  to  them  (as  wu  learn  from  l)io  Caasins,  H.  4) 
cities  and  lands  in  Italy  which  had  belonged  to 
partisans  of  AnloniuR,  and  trimBferred  most  of 
the  inhabitants  thereby  disjiosMvteil  to  other 
*iunrter9,  cap.  to  Dj-rrhachium  and  IMiiltppi.  Tho 
latter  thenceforth  bore,  in  inac-riptions  and  on 
coins,  the  name  ColonUi  Atit;.  Jul.  Fhilippi  or 
Pkilipptnsis.  Tho  community  thus  con»tllut*jd 
possessed  (l>ig.  fiO,  tit.  15,  Rec.  S)  the  privileged 
position  known  to  jurists  as  that  of  the  ikt  Kalicnm, 
whifh  apparently  rarrieH.  in  addition  to  the  right 
of  freedom  [Ithfrtin),  and  that  of  exemption  from 
poll  ■  tax  and  tribute  {immunita*),  tho  right  of 
holding  the  soil  in  fall  ownersliip  under  the  forms 
of  Roman  law  {ex  iure  Quiritium).  (On  the  do- 
veIoj»mcnt  of  the  Roman  colonial  system,  see 
Marq^nardt,  liamlb.  iv.  427  fT,  on  the  military 
colonies,  pp.  449-.')fi  ;  and  on  Philippi  in  particular, 
MowniHim,  CIL  ni.  i.  p.  12(1.) 

William  P.  Dickson. 

COLOSSI  (KoXofffffll)  was  an  ancient  city  of 
Phry^ia  (very  important  in  early  history,  dwind- 
ling in  the  lat«r  centuries  as  Laodicua  waxed 
greater),  overhanging  the  river  Lycus  (a  tributary 
of  tho  Mflpander)  on  tlie  upper  part  of  its  course. 
It  was  distant  only  about  tun  mil(i»  from  l^Aodicea 
and  thirteen  from  Hierapolis;  an<[  henvc  the  three 
cities  formed  a  siiiglE;  sphere  of  niinfiinnnrT  labour 
for  Epaphraa,  an  inhabitant  of  C.  [Col  4"-"). 
Churches  were  forme<t  in  ttic^e  three  cities  at  a 
very  early  period,  partly  by  the  work  of  Epaphraa, 
bat  also  through  the  work  of  Timothy,  who  had 
evidently  come  into  personal  relations  with  C. 
(Col  I'l,  and  prubatlv  uf  otIi«r  jireacherB.  In 
llev  I'l  S'*  the  single  L''hurcli  of  La<«Ein.Ta  must  he 
Laktiu  aa  leprcacntatire  of  the   Churches  of  the 


whole  LycuB  valley.  Paul  himself  bad  not  be^n 
at  I.Aodicea  or  at  C.  (Col  2M.  C,  like  Laodicea 
(which  see),  stood  on  the  most  important  route  of 
commerce  and  intercour»o  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Rom,  F.rii|iire;  it  waH  therefore  a  jilace  where 
new  ideas  and  new  thoughts  were  always  likely  to 
Iw  simmering,  and  the  new  religion  teems  to  have 
developed  there  with  feverish  rapidity,  and  not  in 
a  dir(wtiun  that  aatiidied  St.  Paul.  Daring  his 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  the  report  which  was 
brought  to  him  by  Kpaphras  of  the  religious  views 
and  practices  in  C  called  forth  an  Epistle,  in  which 
he  rebuked  the  tendency  of  the  Colossians  to  stray 
from  tho  straight  path  under  the  intlucnce  partly 
of  Judaism  (orwcrvancc  of  Sabbaths,  etc.,  Col  2"  • 
circumcision  hinted  at,  2"},  and  portly  of  a  species 
of  theosophic  speculation,  which  sought  to  find 
demonic  or  angflie  powers  intermediate  between 
the  supremo  iiniijiproaithahle  C<h1  and  human 
lieinga, — a  kind  ol  simculatiun  spriuyiiig  from  an 
attempt  to  express  the  ideas  of  Clirti^tianity  in  the 
terms  and  forma  of  the  philosophic  and  religious 
thoueht  current  in  Phrygia  and  in  Awa  generally. 
Tho  Judaic  elements  in  tiiis  Colossian  development 
of  Christianity  show  that  Jewish  teachers  had 
visited  it,  and  that  Jewinlt  religion  and  thought 
bad    intlnenceil    the    populnUon ;    and    from    the 

Sositiun  of  tho  eitr  Buch  inlhienc^o  is  natural,  and 
ewish  traders  had  probably  settled  in  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes  (especially  trade  in  the  beautiful 
wool  of  tho  peculiar  colour  called  CoUstinu*,  per- 
haps dark  purple).  There  is,  bowovor,  no  evideneo 
that  an  actual  settlement  of  Jews  at  C.  as  colonists 
by  any  uf  the  Seleucid  kings  ever  occurred  (aa  is 
probaule  or  certain  at  laodicea,  Tarsus,  etc, 
which  see}  t  for  such  a  settlement  was  considered 
as  a  re-foimdatioQ,  and  was  usually  accompanied 
br  change  of  name.  Again,  the  semi-Gnostic  style 
oi  Colosaian  speculation  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Epistle  uliows  that  the  Lycus  valley  was  tho  seat 
of  some  pliiloiKiphic:  activity,  which  had  doubtless 
its  centre  at  Luodiwa  (which  see),  but  extende^l  to 
the  other  cities.  The  same  kind  of  (speculation 
long  clung  to  the  valley,  as  Theodorot  mentions 
in  the  StTi  century ;  and  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  Michael,  the  leader  of  tho  host  of  angels, 
was  worshipped  as  the  great  saint  of  C.  (and  of  its 
later  roprescntalive  Cbome),  and  a  legend  was  told 
uf  hiF)  apjKmranoo  to  save  the  city  from  a  great 
inundation.  C.  disappeared  from  history  during 
the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  being  too  much  exposed 
to  the  terrible  raids  of  the  Saracens ;  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  Chona  (now  called  Chonas),  a  fortress 
about  three  miles  farther  south,  in  a  lofty  situa- 
tion, with  an  Impregnable  castle  upon  the  stocp 
slope  of  Blount  Ciidniu^  (summit  HOLS  ft.].  In  787 
Bishop  Douitheiis  took  his  title  from  C,  but  had 
his  actual  home  in  Chonie  (^fTtcorct  KoXoffirwf  ^w 
Xwrwy) ;  but  in  870  and  B79'  Samuel  was  bishop 
(iLftemvanls  arehbiahop}  of  Chonm,  and  C.  had  been 
practically  forgotten. 

Colossie  is  a  grecizcd  form  of  a  Phrygian  word 
(niodiiied  to  give  an  apparent  meaning  in  Greek,  as 
if  connected,  wit ji  Kt3Svj<r(n) :  and  the  native  form  was 
more  like  KvXaffffai  (cf.  Abbott  on  Col  1°).  Hence  the 
ethnic  Ko\aff«KiJi  occurs  in  the  (not  original)  title  of 
the  Epiatio,  and  in  several  Byzantine  li^tsof  bishops. 
KoKoaoTiyiif  \9  the  invnrial^e  ethnic  on  coins. 

Lnvunnta— Tho  exact  site  of  O.  wm  flrit  dGl«nnIni;d  \fj 
RMiulton,  lit$*arf-ha  in.  Atia  Minor,  L  p.  EOS;  Aniii<l<l  uid 
other  tniv«|]i>r>  h&d  prcvitwialj'  visited  tb«  inodwij  Chonu. 
C.    The  BltuAUan  and  biator;  ot  0.  uiu 


uiil  )x>li»re<l  It  to  b«  < 


Chon»«TBV«rj-lul^dc»cribi.'d  in  lUnwiy,  CWMtWw  Bi«ftoprw* 
tff  Phr^ijia,  chi.  1.  utd  rt.,  ftiui  CK.  in  tM  Aom.  Smp.  ob.  xix. 

W.  M.  Ramsav. 
C0L0SSIAN3,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— This  Eoiatle 

forms  one  of  a  cUisely  coniii'ct4!d  group  of  three. 
It  in  linked  on  the  one  band  to  the  utile  letter 
to  Philemon  by  the  group  of  personal  salutations 


COLOSSIANS 


COLOPSTANS 
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common  to  the  two,  and  on  the  other  to  tliu  Kp.  to 
'the  F.plietitanB '  by  a  remarkable  aii<i  intricate 
romiiiunity  of  coDtenbi,  by  the  iact  that  the 
two  ]ctloV!>  are  entranleil  to  the  sauiu  meiwimuiir 
(4'.  cf.  Kph  tJ"),  and  probably  by  an  ex|ire88  refer- 
ence  in  tiie  Colofu^iaJia  to  tho  Histur  Epistle  under 
the  title  of  *  the  i:p.  from  Laodicea'  in  4". 

I.  Authorship  and  Date. --Tht;  various quea- 
tioua  which  have  been  raised  duriQ}<  the  pcefieiit 
cent,  with  reH]m4:t  to  the  authorship  uf  this  jjruup 
of  £np. ,  An<l  tho  jiarlicular  »tagu  in  St.  Paul  it 
first  uupriMtnnient  (asfiutiiing  them  to  have  been 
written  oy  him)  to  which  they  may  bo  nuwt  suit- 
ably assigned,  can  bo  best  dotut  with  in  connexion 
witn  the  Kp.  to  tho  Ephes.  (which  &c«).  Tor  tho 
preivent  it  will  bo  enough  to  aay  (1)  that  the  ad- 
mitted dilii^runces  in  language,  style,  and.  to  a 
certain  oKtunt,  In  doctrine,  betwe«!n  this  group  of 
Epp.  and  thoHe  of  the  central  period,  1  and  2  Co, 
Gal,  Ro,  are  by  no  mejuis  antlieieat  to  eotAblisli  a 
diversity  uf  authurBliip :  and  (2)  lliat  two  facts, 
(a)  the  convention  of  uncsunas.  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  (xtuld  liardly  hare  lind  accent  to  St.  Paul  in 
Ci^rea,  and  {fi)  the  remarkable  development  in 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Eccteala,  which  marks  Eph, 
make  it  on  the  wliole  most  probable  that  the 
whole  ^oup  WAH  written  from  Rome  xhortJy  Lieforu 
tile  outbreaK  of  the  Neroninn  pfrseeutioii. 

IL  Destination*. —The  wtuation  of  Coloeswe 
and  the  chief  elementn  in  ita  population  have 
aJroady  been  described  (see  COLOSS*).  It  will  be 
«nout;a  hero  to  notice  that  whatever  may  have 
been  t)ie  pro[K>rtton  of  resident  Jews  in  the  place, 
St.  Paul  treats  the  Charch  throughout  aa  apecitic- 
ally  a  Gentile  Cliurcb  (1'^).  It  is  this  fact  which 
bnn(*s  them  within  hi4  ajdiero  of  LuBueace,  and 
explain-^  the  tone  in  which  he  addresses  them. 
Tho  dilHcult  and  obscure  references  in  2"  t&  Jprip6- 
ypa^w  Toil  6&yfutati>  6  fif  Mrerarzio*  tjm*".  find  in  2* 
to  tA  dToix'ia  roC  K&r/u>i-'f  both  of  which  muat  refer 
chiefly,  if  not  excluttively,  to  the  law  of  Mottca, 
are  not  really  inconnifitf^nt  with  thi.t.  I<an)^a^e 
of  fundamentally  tho  luimo  imiK>rt  occurs  in  Irat 
8**  4*,  CMp.  4*  (rrwxi  ffTotx'i'a  oil  irdAtf  Ai-uOtr  io\>- 
\twai  6i\tTt).  Before  the  coming  of  ChriRt  the 
only  way  by  which  a  licntilo  could  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  people  was  by  accepting 
circumcision  and  submitting  to  all  tho  ordinanoea 
of  the  law. 

St.  Paul's  lnngiin);e  in  the  Epidtle  leaves  no 
donbt  that  the  Church  at  CuIoskib  had  nut  been 
directly  founded  by  him,  and  that  he  wa«  peraon- 
ally  utikauwn  to  the  bulk  of  its  members,  thonffh 
individualH  anioug  tttcm,  such  as  Philemon,  may 
have  met  him  during  bis  long  »tay  at  EpUesus, 
and  have  owed  titcir  conversion  to  htm. 

BunBj'i  int«riir«uitUin  ot  t«  utimn**  uim  (Ao  1(M)  would 
wakko  It  pmbublc  that  Si.  ?au1  hod  not,  DV«n  on  hla  tliirrl 
mWoau7  Jnumey,  Irsvcracd  the  valley  ot  thi  l^eus.  But  in 
sajf  MM  Uivre  i»  no  bint  ot  tb«  exUtaoo*  ol  a  Chrictliui  Ohurcli 
in  thftt  looility  u  ihe  Lime  at  th»t  JoumVi  sad  itlll  l«s  ot  &ny 
enuiytlbUc  Brtiv-jty  of  St.  Paul's  th«re,  smI  n,  b;  whst^ver 
ntd  St.  Puit  n»u--h«fl  Kphsmi,  tliere  )■  notlilng  In  Ac  Inoon- 
lW«ot  vritb  the  obvious  ineanlug  ol  ilia  Episllfl. 

ni.  Ob-iect  and  Contests.— Tho  object  of  thi.«i 
Ep.  is  to  bring  Ix'fnrc  the  Culos^iaits  a  truo  ideal 
01  Chri»tiaii  life  and  practice,  based  on  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  universe 
uid  to  the  Church.  It  wa^  occasioned  by  tho 
appearance  in  Coloeeze  of  a  form  of  false  teaching, 
milcli,  under  the  garb  of  a  '  philosophy'  (2*),  was 
eoticing  men  back  to  the  trammels  ot  an  outward 
aacjetictHm.  The  prnctjces  to  which  reference  ia 
made  (3'"-)  art^  in  Mimu  co^oh,  ]ierhapB  iu  all,  dis- 
tinctively Jewirih.  And  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  put  forward  tm  the  giiteway  toa  higher  state  of 
porittmtion  than  that  wliich  was  aeceasibla  to  the 
ordinary  believer.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent 
these  practices  were  connected  with  any  de&nitely 


formulated  metupliv-sical  or  <-<-M-'l'-.'''nl  thcoriea. 
The  t«riu  *  philosophy,'  as  H'l:  -wn  {Juda' 

Utic  Christ ytnity,  p.  liiiJIf.).  n  i  i  iieccKsarily 
imply  more  Limn  an  ethical  Hyriteiu.  Vet  tho 
Colossians  were  in  danger,  actual  or  prospective 
i'^-*),  of  doctrinal  error  respecting  tho  Person  of 
Christ.  Ami  some  of  St.  Taul's  language  regard- 
ing  Christ'ft  rclntiun  t-o  '  the  principalitii^  and 
powers '  (I"  2")  would  gain  in  iK)int  if  wm  might 
tmpiHwe  that  a  HpeculatLve  iubtific-ation  of  the 
'  worship  of  angels '  had  already  been  put  forward, 
involving  expressly  'eicher  a  limitation  of  His 
nature  lo  the  human  sphere,  or  at' most  a  counting 
of  Him  among  the  angels.'  On  thu  other  hand, 
biibstoDtially  aimllar  language  occurs  in  Eph  i", 
where  thera  is  no  necessity  to  postuUte  any 
potemio  reference.  And  it  ia  nard  to  believe  that 
St.  Paul  would  have  contented  himself  with  this 
indirect  method  of  attack,  if  tlie  error  had  already 
taken  such  defmitc  shape,  fn  any  caao  there 
aeema  no  sufficient  ground  for  postulating  a 
specifically  Gnostic  or  Oriental  (non-Jewish)  iu- 
nueace  on  the  Church  at  Colossw.  Almvo  all,  the 
later  Volentinian  usage  of  w\iu)una  throws  bai'k  no 
tight  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  cardinal 

1  milages  in  which  it  occurs  in  Col  I'^S^and  Eph 
»  3"  4«. 
The  key  to  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Ep.  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  the 
Person  and  the  Work  of  Christ  which  it  unfolds. 
Over  against  the  falae  philosophy,  and  as  the 
assurance  of  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  genuine 
human  need  of  assistance  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  to  which  that  philosophy  aii|tealed,  St.  Paul 
sets  the  thought  of  Christ  oa  the  Image  of  the 
Invisible  Gud  {I"),  the  perfect  manifestation  in 
human  form  of  tho  Eternal  Truth,  '  the  Mysterj* 
of  God'  {2'-'),  ia  whom  are  hid  all  the  trcoaurus  uf 
wi>dom  and  knowl^-dge.  l>id  m^n  aspire  after  a 
new  ideal  of  moral  development!  Their  aspira- 
tions were  not  in  vain,  becAUSe  the  fulness  ot  the 
divine  perfections  had  found  a  permanent  embodi- 
ment and  home  in  One  who  had  taken  our  nature 
upon  llim,  and  borne  and  bears  a  human  form 
CJ*,  cf.  1").  Did  tUoy  quail  before  the  material 
forces  of  this  world's  potentates  that  were  arrayed 
against  them,  or  Iumu  their  hold  uf  the  in- 
herent dignity  that  helun^eil  to  thein,  as  men  in 
the  presence  uf  the  PountleAH  multitudes  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven  ?  There  was  no  Tiower  in  the 
uiuverse  but  from  Him.  And  He  had  revealed 
upon  the  Cross  tho  imjwtence  of  all  the  powfra 
that  had  act  thomselvca  in  array  to  thwart  Ilia 

f)ui poses  (2"1.  The  evil  from  which  they  were 
ouging  to  get  free  clung  lo  close  that  it  might 
Boem  umost  an  integral  [wrt  of  their  being ;  and 
they  were  willin<;  to  submit  to  anv  discipline  that 
would  eet  them  (rcc.  In  the  death  of  Christ  they 
could  attain  to  tho  reality  of  that  deliverance  from 
the  corruption  of  their  nature  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  circuiucihion  (2"},  as  they  realized 
the  newneaa  of  life  which  was  theirs  by  uitiou  with 
His  resurrection. 

The  following  analysis  may  help  to  bring  out 
tho  seijuence  of  thought,  and  to  dhow  how  tbk 
central  conception  is  interwoven  with  the  whale  of 
the  £pi.Htle. 

A.  The  <ip«Dla|t  wctlon,  kftcr  the  nlntklion  (vv.i-  3),  !■  d»- 
voted  to  fto  clkliunLvlj  cKiauiilcd  UwnkKivinK  (>M>.  8U  Paul 
•luglea  out  for  ti|wcl&I  mcBLkm  the  fnilUauieM  ot  tli«  knotr1«<l4;« 
ot  tJiv  trilh  AiiionK  the  CoIumUiis  m  witueMvd  t>y  Uieir  evwi- 
gtMtX.  iLpapbraa  (»),  uid  pny*  tot  a  turtfa«r  deveLopment, 
apriivin^'  Iruui  Llie  miimi  ■onroe,  to  Lftke  practloKl  cflsi't  in  wiilk* 
Inc  wnrthlly  nf  thr  Lord,  U  t>v;  iflro  thanks  to  ths  KMhar  for 
titcir  ■Itlivcnni.-c  tnxa  the  powvr  ot  darknm  into  tfa«  kiaplom 
ot  thP  Hon  nf  Hit  Inr*  (>1'>).  Thia  rvfr rcncc  tQ  Lbo  Snn  luda  (o 
A  tuU,  tlxnjgh  condcnacd,  st»t«ncDt  of  thv  oftlce  ol  tlie  Son— 

(a)  la  niUtton  to  the  unirrtso  u  the  Mxirrt  kwl  roal,  ftad  ttaa 
pnatDt  priiiGdpla  of  oohcrvnos  tor  all  crafttioa  O^'H.  wwl 

(6)  In  nlattoo  to  the  Church  u  being,  now  in  Hie  rlasa  stftts, 
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twt  only  the  perrnuHnl  bonie  ot  ftll  tha  dlTln«  pertectloaB,  bat 
otoo  the  K>urDeor  an  all-rinbrmciiiff  reooucUiiOion  by  IJi«<1c«Ui 
(i**)),— »  roooocUiatlon  the  powvr  of  whlcb  Um  CoIoaoiAns  lubd 
alrcuy  «xperi«iiOMl,  and  winch  wouW  not  hdl  of  lU  ttnmi  ciin- 
niraimttloa  if  CtwT  continued  am  thfy  luid  li«^un,  f&lthful  Mih«r- 
•5U  ol  the  wDrl)l-w4d«  gospvl,  of  u'liich  Ht  I'aul  wsa  id  h  iitQciikJ 
MftM  Uw  minteUr. 

A  This  penoml  nhnaot  fomu  tliv  atartlii;-|Milnt  of  tiie 
■eoond  Mcooa  of  th*  £p^  (l**~V%  to  whlcb  St.  Paul  Inlrodticcs 
luflMMlf  tabiiO0n«apoodenU,aipliinln(clilaunU](U)  iMxIUan  in 
nJAtion  to  the  coawnnnEktion  a(  ch«  difina  rvv«lfttion.  and  his 
cBorta  to  brtiw  Ifat  btuta  at  kU  m«Ei  under  llie  full  power  of  Lt« 
InfluMUM  (tM^'O.  This  will  lielp  Ihcnt  to  underetMid  the  Intcrat 
Uttl  b«  t4k«  In  tbem  uid  In  ibHr  netsAboun;  erui  thouffb 
the;  bud  never  met  in  the  IImIi.  mkI  uid  the  cruimd  tor  u» 
pnyerbr  their  uiilitfhteaiuenL  (!><).  Thit  aoctlon  eloaeewltb 
•  brief  wwuIds  tfc^iaA  eome  platMible  deoelver.  coupled  with  * 
mwwed  kaoruce  ol  kli  clou  eynipetfar  with  Uiem,  and  bw 
Joy  Id  UuAt  oonilane>-  (^  ■>. 

C  Q«  piiwi-B  now  to  a  terlM  ol  tntvcial  tzhnrtAtionj  uiil 
WM«)nri,  which  oocupjr  two  ob^l«n  (3M'),  and  fkll  Lnlo  five 
KibdhHiloiM. 

(a)  The  Srat  of  tbeae  (fl*-^  b  in  iu  nwln  piirpote  u  exborU- 
Uon  to  tetalD  their  hold  oa  and  to  develop  fnto  ell  tte  preotleeJ 
ooueqoenoes  the  peraonel  rcletion  to  Chriet  which  the  Roepcl 
bad  nude  known  to  them.  At  thia  vn»  the  imint  on  wbirh  uf 
Coloeeieaa  bad  meet  t«  few  from  ral«c  t«echer«.  the  irxhvrtetiun 
<^  0  le  Booomrenied  by  en  vxpUtit  wemin?  (jf),  and  a  rarefiil 
etAtementof  the  Kmumb  on  wbich  tlicChrielianwboKreapelhc 
true  oonoeutinn  nl  Dir-  i'prean  ol  Chriet  1*  aemired  of  e  oetnplete 
montL  deveiO|inivnl.  and  recdvee,  by  anion  io  beptiem  wiui  Uie 
dntta  and  resiirrecilDn  at  Obriet.  the  reality  of  tlut  miputHon 
from  bis  evil  nature  which  bad  been  foreahodowcd  'by  droam- 
cielon  (»U).  In  thr  %ht  of  thia  thotifrht,  the  Bttt«Otiir«noes  of 
outwanl  ubacrvanoee  lOr  the  atutinnient  ol  purity  and  tbc 
neceeelty  for  oniiellc  medietloB  dlaappear  Q^  ">. 

(A>  In  the  second  mUlivleioii  (£>"-3')  union  with  tho  death  of 
Chriet  la  ahowti  to  l>f  a  rldivcrance  (mm  fnmuil  and  matciriaj 
rcetrifitJoni,  and  union  wit^i  Hi*  rvsiirrcctkin  lictcrmmce  the 
true  aphare  of  rhrintlon  thnurht  and  lilp. 

(cj  The  third  eubdiTtelon  aeTcLope  the  nme  thoiiKhl  in  ^te 
pceeent  pmRiioal  apt^oatloa  to  moral <-ITnrt,  with  rrlntipn  il>  to 
the  appetite*  nod  poaaion*  (the  momtx^ni  on  tho  L>arth}  whic:b 
need  to  he  dnno  to  d*'Ath,  and  the  evil  hahiu  which  nuifit  hf 
elripped  off  (S^IJ) ;  and  (:;)  to  the  n»w  nrwxa  which  the  L"hrit- 
tianmneterek  loart|uirp('-'*Xftnd  Iho  new  principles  by  which 
he  ehould  j^tiUte  hw  practice  ("^'^ 

<d)  The  fourth  euhdtiiflon  (S«-4")  nnpllp*  thu  newpnnnpic 
to  the  fondaineiitei  relationa  of  family  life,  huabanda  and  wivea. 
inrenu  and  ohlldron,  tnaelcn  and  servoote. 

(o)  The  laat  mbdindoo  (1^)  oontaliu  an  exhortation  to  p«r- 
•evvrance  in  pnyer,  and  to  diKretion  ta  their  relatioua  with  tb« 
heathen  worn. 

D.  The  letter  oloeei  with  a  oonneDdatioa  ol  tl>e  tuenaengere, 
Tycbloua  and  Dneabnue,  by  whoee  bande  It  woa  sent  (V  ^,  and  a 
SToup  ol  personal  aalulatlooeO'^")^ 

IV.  INTEORITV.— Now,  if  this  be  a  tme  account 
of  the  conn^Tcion  lietn-eeo  the  different  parte  of 
tho  letter,  there  is  Httio  room  left  for  questioning; 
tho  suVKtiontial  integrity  of  the  Hociiucut  an  it 
has  come  down  to  us,—' least  of  all  fur  any  Huch 
tiieory  as  that  of  Uoltztiiann,  even  io  the  luudiliucl 
form  proliosed  by  von  Sfwlen,  wliii^h  reqiiircH  us  to 
believe  ttiat  lla  mo»t  I'biLrRi-turiiitic  chriKtologitml 
uassagea  have  been  a<ilite(l  by  an  interpolator.  The 
letter  muHt.  uWarly  bu  aruepteil  or  rejectei)  as  n 
whole.  Uoltziuaiin'g  ttioory  no  doubt  cleNcr\-e<>  all 
the  reR|)ect  vthich  in  tlue  to  honest  and  scholarly 
V(jrkman»hiii.  Hut  ii  has  failvd  to  tind  Muppurt 
even  iu  the  land  in  which  it  was  produwd.  And 
after  Samlay'it  critk-iMii  of  it  in  Suiitli's  Dli*  nu 
nncful  end  nuald  be  aervtxl  by  a  detailed  exatnina- 
•  tion  of  it  here. 

There  rcfmainH,  however,  the  eabordioato  nuca- 
lion  of  tb«  )nt«;rrity  uf  the  tt:^(.  And  here  it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  speak  with  confidence.  In 
one  or  two  canes,  notnhly  in  '2"  and  **,  it  is 
ditticalt,  if  not  imjiossiblo,  to  accept  anv  of  the 
attastcd  readings.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
aoeept  Hort'fl  concluition  (App.  p.  I'i7),  that  'this 
RpiHtI«,  and  more  eajtwiiilly  iUt  KHotmd  ehapter, 
njfpears  to  have  bpen  ill  preserved  in  ancient 
timea'    And  it  may  wt^Il  be,  as  Sanday  has  sug- 

ffecited,  that  ftome  of  tlie  harahiicAsos  which  have 
ed  to  suspicion  of  interpolation  may  be  due  to 
primitive  corruptiona  in  the  transmitted  texL 

LmatATi'iiK. — Of  Eof.  Codud.  the  nicut  mmplete  ia  that  of 
l.ightlM^t,  «)io«e  conulueioDa  ■huuM,  lioweter.  be  caretally 
cltecki-d  tiT  reftreDce  U>  the  aecTlona  Ui  JudaUtie  ChrUtianily. 
In  wtiieh  Hort  euunlnee  Minutely  into  the  <;bacscierietioB  or  the 


falec  tca<^tnff  prevalent  at  Ooloaee.  Other  commrnlariea  :— 
Barrr,  J.  U.  Daviea,  II.  a  O.  Uoula,  ilaclaren,  T.  K.  Abhou,  and 
(Ucnnan)  Do  Wecte,  Ewald,  Langre,  lleyer.  See  alao  f^leiderer, 
f/reArurmCAum,  «6S ;  eon  Soden  (in  JaAH:  /.  prrtt.  Thfot.  IWft, 
pp.  SSO  D.,  *V7  a,,  075  B.)  ;  Holtonanti,  Krit.  d.  Jiph.  u.  KoJtMMr- 
b?u(ft;  Wsinacker.  Apait.  .H^,  i.  »l».  ii.  2tOiI.,  S»3,  SOI.  and 
refer  to  the  Literature  at  and  of  EnioiAit*. 

.1.  O.  F.  MURKAY. 

COLOUR  ia  used  in  the  senae  of  'pretence'  or 

'pretext,'  Ao  27**  *  under  c.  an  though  they  would 
have  cast  anchors*  (pitWiyiw  iKreirtiy),  and  2  Mac 
a*  '  under  a  c.  of  visitinj:  the  citiea'  [ri  ^^^(»et  ut 
iifioSiOuur],  Ci.  UtL'tme  (ir>92)  '  Yuu  uarry  your 
pack  but  for  a  cuulour,  to  ahadow  your  other 
viUainies.'  J.  llA.STlKa.s. 

COLOURS,— In  hia  Juventut  Mumli  (p.  540] 
Cilail^tone  sums  up  the  main  concluftions  of  his 
iitvL-Ktigationii  into  the  tieniiu  of  tM>lour  in  Homer 
(cf.  Sfudics  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  tit. 
457  ir.) :— '  1.  His  [Hjrceptionii  of  oolonr,  considered 
ax  light  dec«m]K)se(l,  though  liighly  [xn-tical,  are 
olso  very  indeterminate.  2,  His  i>crpeptions  of 
Sight  not  decomposed  as  varying  between  li^ht 
and  dark,  whit<  and  black,  are  most  vivid  and 
elfectire.  3.  Accordingly,  his  descriptions  of  colour 
generally  t«nd  agc<Kl  deal  lo  range  iliumselvej)  in 
a  Hcalu  (so  to  speak)  of  de^reett  ni.i}i*?r  than  of 
kindle  of  light.'  Very  much  the  same  may  Ih;  said 
uf  ihti  culuur-nense  aiiiotig  tlie  Hebrews.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia  the  colours  nsed  in  the  painting  and 
enanielliog  of  walls  were  only  some  hve  or  tux  in 
number,  and  were  tised  for  cfiecta  of  brilliance 
rattier  than  of  actual  repreeentation  of  uatural 
coloared  objects  (i'crrot  and  Chipicz,  Hiatory  of 
Art  in  Chtildtr.a  and  Asgi/ria,  vol.  ii.  p.  295). 
Among  the  Hebrewa  the  pictorial  arta  seem  to 
ha%'e  been  at  first  unknown,  and  later  were  dis- 
couraged on  religious  grounds.  Dyeing  was  the 
only  art  connected  witli  rtdnnre  known  to  them 
before  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  and  even  here  the 
rejtult  rather  than  the  prucais  wa.s  familiar.  Con- 
sequently, the  lufcrences  to  colour  in  tliu  utdettt 
litvraturu  arc  very  iiimple.  In  tho  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  6*)  dyed  nluil'a  and  embroideries  (of  variouH 
colours)  arc  mentioned  witliont  any  further  dis- 
tinction. In  the  Song  of  the  now(2.S  1**),  'scarlet' 
rninicnt  is  the  gift  of  tho  king.  In  the  'OEdest 
liook  of  Hebrew  Hist,'  tJE),  the  only  colours  men- 
tioned are  black  (Gn  30««-)i  white  (tin  i'J'-),  scarlet 
(Cin  38»-"').  red  {Gn  25"J,  and  grey  (Gu  44^  All 
those  are  u&ed  of  natural  objects.  Later,  the  dyed 
wan»  of  Phi£nicia  wore  introduced  and  Jargfly 
nsejl  among  the  Hebrews,  whose  aci|uaintance 
witb  colours  was  thus  Bidarged,  though  at  no  time 
was  it  very  prociwj  in  its  nature  or  extensive  in  its 
comjin'henMon. 

In  like  manner  the  stfmholUm  of  colours  in  OT 
and  NT  is  very  simple.  H  may  be  cla»»ed  aa  (a] 
literary,  (A)  aijocalypiic,  (c)  ritu*U. 

(a)  Illustnitions  of  the  lint  ui«c  will  he  found 
under  the  individual  trolours.  It  is  to  he  found  in 
the  literature  of  most  nations,  eHpeciully  in  poetical 
language. 

(6)  Tlie  ajMWRlyntic  uw  of  colour  as  symbol  is 
found  in  a  simjile  fonn  in  Zee,  in  a  more  tfeveloped 
in  r>n,  and  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

(c)  In  matters  pertaining  to  ritual  (esp.  in  the 
tabernacle),  colours  are  frequently  used,  but  it  htm 
not  yet  been  witisfaclorilj'  shown  that  they  were 
used  symUjlically,  or  that  they  were  other  than 
the  most  brilliant  colours  procurable  when  tho 
descriptions  were  given.  They  are  only  thus 
mentioned  in  P  and  Ch.  In  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ut  cent  tliey  were  all  interpreted 
s^-niboUcatly  by  Fhilo,  who  aaya  [d^  Vita  Mom. 
tti.  6)  tltat  they  roiiresent  the  element^ — 6ne 
tlax  (white),  tlie  eartli ;  piuiile,  watef;  hyaeinth 
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(blue),  air;    Bcarlet,   Qre  [«o  alao  Jos.   Ant.    ill. 
vii.  ")■       , 

Black  is  lued  In  OT  onlv  of  nBttiroi  o1>jectM. 
(1)  -vrst  ot  liair  Lv  13",  Ch.  5",  hon«8  Zee  6^',  akiii 
tliiit  it)  burnt  with  the  nun  Ca  I',  and  tliab  peelitoir 
in  itiMidue  Job  30*^.  (S|  am  is  ummI  of  sboep  unly 
tin  au'"'^'*,  funi  is  rcnilcred  in  LXX  by  ^i&t,  a 
word  denoting,'  the  grevnes*  of  twiliglit,  or  nny 
mixture  of  black  and  wfiito.  In  v.*"  it  is  an  inter- 
loiution.  (3)  The  verb  htjj  (oriKinutly  *  to  be  dirtv. 
luiil '}  in  used  of  tlit>  darkened  itky  Jer  4",  1  K  IH^, 
tmd  from  its  orijir^ji]]!,!  mttanin';  uonios  to  8i<*nifv 
mourninK  Jer  8"  I4^  Ezk  31".  Mai  3'*.  It  is  nlw> 
used  uf  Out  dark  t'oltmr  uf  ice-rgvertd  Muter  Job 
(f*".^  In  Pr  7"  •  blackiiCM  of  night'  is  literallv  aa  iii 
KVm  *  pnpil  of  ej'e  of  nit;lit.'  In  Ep.  Jer  |v.*')  faces 
are  blackened  {fittuXai-u/iiim)  by  Amoke.  In  NT 
fifXat  is  U8ed  of  bair  Ml  S*,  of  honies  Rev  &^,  and 
e»|>c(;iiLlly  of  ink  '2  Co  3'  et<:.:  >»-d*«  for  tlie  dark- 
m»ss  of  night  He  12"  (cf.  Dt  -(»'),  and  fo^or  for  thw 
dat  kiifsb  ol'  the  nether  worlii  1  I*  2*  (cf.  Huiiier^  IL 
xxi.  otil.  It  is  uHed  Rynib«>li(-iLlIy  for  at11icti'i>n  nnd 
death  Zeo  6*"'  ('  famine  in  conswjuence  of  a  itivge," 
id.  Hiti'.ig-Stwiner'B  C-Vmm. ).  I-a  4',  and  as  amve 
for  *  mourning; 'Kcnerally  Nlal  3". 

Bluk  (nS;ii.  LXX  vdKifOot,  Shar&p^ufiot  only  in 
Nu  4',  cf.  Aen.  Ci/rvp.  Vlll.  iii.  13).  In  NT  tliere 
is  no  mention  of  thi«  CHdcnir.  In  Aiviyr.  the  word 
ta-kil-tu  fx:ciiT»  in  twroral  mscri|itiutitj  {DuHt'Zitch, 
Assyr.  i(wb.  p,  TM).  ThiB  colour  ae«mB  to  have 
been  a  vialci-purple  aa  distin^iflhed  from  |?r)^ 
(aee  Ptrclk),  but  even  to  early  timex  th«re  wa.<s 
ereat  indetinitenena  in  ita  use  {cf.  Talm.  Bab. 
Mtnachoth  44*,  and  for  use  of  i'&KivGoi  and  Aj^a* 
nnthut  in  classical  vrriters  sec  Kitto,  Cffclop.  of 
Bibl.  LxtM.  4tif.(.  It  was  obtained  from  a  ghetl- 
Hflli  found  on  the  Fhoin.  eoant  attached  to  the 
rockd.  The  Tnrg.  [Hwndo -Jonathan  to  Dt  33'* 
calU  it  p6n,  and  thiH  ix  u<4tia]ly  identified  wit)i 
Bdixianthina.  (For  other  purple-producing  shell- 
fish aee  I'ukple.)  lilue  was  nsed  oiton  with 
parplo  {Me  Uslowl  and  .si-arlet  (see  tiCARI-El")  in  tliu 
curtAina  of  the  tatiertiauiu  (Hx  20'),  the  veil  of  the 
ark  (20"»,  the  screen  of  the  tent-door  (2tF),  the 
Bcroen  of  tli«  );atuH  of  the  cunrt  (37"l,  parte  con- 
nected with  the  epho<l  (28),  the  mitre  (*28*'),  and 
the  f^inlle  (39*")  of  the  pneai,  also  in  the  coverinj^s 
of  the  table  of  Khewbrend,  the  candlesticks,  the 
golden  altar,  and  the  vcJiwls  of  the  sanctuarj' 
(Nn  4).  A  cord  of  blue  was  to  be  put  on  the 
ifrtnges  or  tassoU  of  the  Israelites'  uannetitK  (Nu 
l;>'^).  Id  the  veil,  before  the  boHeitt  plane  in 
SolomoR'fl  temple,  bine  was  inwrouj,'ht  with  purple 
and  criniiton  aciwiilinj,'  to  the  Chrnninler  (2  Ch  3''). 
It  wan  alsHi  nwed  in  the  clothing  of  idol*  (Jer  10*]. 
In  Ktk  it  in  the  wlour  of  the  clothing  of  young 
Astiyr.  roblt*s  C^iS"),  and  in  bin  dcMrription  of  the 
luxury  of  Tjtc,  awnings  of  blue  and  purnlr:  wpn; 
their  coveriugtt  on  ships;  aitd  ImJe^  uf  blue  ami 
broidered  work  were  among  their  merdia,ndiRe 
(27^-  '*).  Hangings  of  wliit*;  and  blue  cloth  figure  in 
the  palace  of  AliasucruM  (Ket  1"),  and  rnyiU  apparel 
ijt  of  blue  and  white  (K».l  8'*).  In  I'r  2»H"  the  AV 
*  blueriBsM  of  a  uiiimd  '  m  correuily  given  in  ItV  as 
'atripet  tbah  wrtuntl.' 

Crimhox  ill  iil»;nlical  witli  iiearlet.  It  occurs  in 
RV  orJy  in  I»  I"  aa  tr.  of  r^'n  (see  ScARLET),  and 
in  2  CU  a^'  '*  3'*  for  S"71J,  which  heeuiH  to  be  a 

Penian  word,  from  ^S  *a  worm,*  ami  thua  equiva- 
lent to  nK^ia  {cf.  Geet-lluh].).     See  separate  art. 

Grekn  (in  Hub.  ruriuuii  durivutivea  of  the  root 
p",  cf.  As-tyr.  artihii,  '  to  be  pale '  [I>elitwrh.  Aasyr. 
Utrii.  p.  243].  <ir.  x^w^it). — It  is  uwed  exclusively  of 
vegetation  On  I*  ^,  Mk  6*,  Kev  ft'  8*  etc. 
Greenish,  pl^,,  that  is,  inclining  to  yellow,  is  iiwd 
of  t  lie  plague  of  leprosy  in  skin  or  gurment  Lv  13** 
14".    The  same  word  is  uaed  of  gold  F»  G8"  (KV 


'  yellow  ').  In  tiio  many  other  (lassa)^  where  the 
word  '  green '  occur*  in  ICV,  the  HeU  equivalent 
coRtaina  no  reference  to  colour. 

Oftcv  is  used  only  of  *grey  hair,'  Hcb.  "t'T 
<in  44™  etc. 

PuitPLE  (LXX  and  NT  vop^t^a,  wvfxpvpoiit,  lleb. 
\r¥TVt  Aram,  wjiri*,  Awyr.  Artjanmnnu,  Del.  A9*Jfr. 
iiwb.  p.  129).— This  was  a  prcciuud  dye  uf  a  red* 
purple  colour  obtained  from  the  ithcll-tiah  Murrx 
irunculits,  near  Tyre,  and  Murcx  hrnmtnris  on  the 
fihoreN  of  Taranto  and  the  I'elofMtiineJiuA.  The 
riiteniclana  aeem  to  have  long  iiiotu)[^)<>lii:ed  the 
.vile  (anil  perhaps  the  preparation)  of  it.  not  only 
on  their  own  coutitK,  but  on  those  of  the  '  i.ilea  uf 
EH»hab'  (ace.  to  Targ.  on  On  IW*=  Italy,  more 
pr»bably=Greece, 'EWs'i;  cf.  Smend'sCVmm.),  Ezk 
27^,  and  in  the  manufactories  of  S^Tia  (Bzk  27'*). 
In  later  times  the  dye  was  sold  (and  maau- 
factured  ?)  in  Asia  (Ac  16'*),  and  in  Pliny's  tiine  in 
tlie  iitiaudd  ou  the  N.  coujit  ot  Africa  and  Madeira 
(//>  ix.  3tt,  vi.  36  ;  cf.  Stmbo,  S3.'»).  For  other 
melhuda  of  prejiaring  purple  tiw  Vitruviun,  vii.  13, 
1 4.  Furjile  VHA  used — generally  in  combination 
with  blue  and  scarlet— in  the  curtainn  and  veils  of 
the  taliemafle,  in  certain  [lart*  of  the  priests' dress 
and  oruament^.  and  alone  in  the  cloth  spread  on 
till-  altar  t  Kx  20-28.  3o.  39,  Nu  4"',  cf.  Sir  46'*),  also 
iti  .Sohmion'.-«  teiiijile  (see  llLIlK).  It  was  especially 
the  txiluiir  us^d  in  the  raiment  and  trappings  of 
royalty.  The  kingn  of  Midian  M'ore  purrtl^::  raiment 
(Jg  8*),  so  did  the  royal  courtierw  of  rcr!«ia(E8t 
8'*),  of  llabylon  (Ihi  5'-'*-  "),  and  of  Syria  (2  Mac 
4**).  The  littings  of  Solomon's  palanrjiiin  (^C*  3") 
and  tbo  cords  in  the  haogings  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuema  (Est  1*)  were  of  purple :  and  the  absence 
of  tills  colour  from  the  dress  of  the  all-powerful 
Komaiis  was  noted  with  surprise  (1  Mac  8"]. 
I'urplH  is  thua  the  sign  of  royalty  and  nobility  (Hr 
31!",  Kev  17*  18'»-'«),  and  hence  it  is  u«eii  in  the 
dressing  of  idols  (Jer  10^,  Ep.  Jer").  A  purple 
robe  was  put  ou  our  Lord  in  moekerj-  before  his 
crucitixion  (.Mk  15"  {Top4>vpa.w\,  .In  W^  [J;wirio»' 
vop^i'poi'V],  but  Mt  27^  rmdw  '  scarlet '  [xXaw'Aa 
coKKiVifi') ).  In  Ca  7*  the  brilliance  of  the  hair  la 
comjiored  with  that  uf  purple  (seu  (.iraetz,  Ctimjn.), 

Red  {c-iKHnd  'f^ti ;  for  other  words  see  below, 
LXX  and  N'T  wt-fi^dt,  wt-^aiKifi,  vvfi^i<>H'.  In  Aosyr. 
the  root  adm  ia  u>^l  for  dark  red  aa  of  blood 
tl'eUtaach,  Astyr.  llwh.  p.  'ifiji,— This  eoloor  is  in 
most  passages  used  of  natural  objocta,  as  of  pnttage 
Gn  26*",  a  hoiior  Nu  HP,  water  discoloured  2  K  3", 
wine  Pr  23«  (cf.  KVm  to  Pa  73*,  lleb.  t;i?),  horwa 
Zi*e  I*  6*,  Kev  6*,  the  face  nxl  with  weeping  Job 
16'*  (UVm),  and  the  sky  Mt  16*^ ».  But  it  was 
a)w>  artiliciallv  prtnluced  (Flinders  Petrie  says  Ukat 
nxj-dyed  lealner  wa8  made  in  Egypt  before  It.O, 
3UIK>).  lUtrnv  skbiH  dyed  red  were  used  for  the 
covering  of  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle  Ex  20*  35'-  • 
30'"  3y-"  (see  Tabersacle).  Garments  dye*!  red 
are  mc^tion<^d  in  Is  63'''.  In  Nah  S'  the  words 
'  made  red  '  mean  Jyefl  red  according  to  Oxf.  Hcb. 
/htx.  and  Siegfried -Stade.  Imt  'lit  up  by  the  sun' 
(cf.  1  Mac  fl*)  according  to  Hilzig-Steiners  t'ymm. 
In  Gn  49"  the  word  trnnslatwd  '  re<l '  rii«anH  'dull* 
(cf.  Oxf.  Jffb.  Lex.  to  "^^'i'^,  and  Aiwyr.  ahiiti),  and 
in  Est  !•  'red'  is  either  'poriihyry"  (KV'm,  cf. 
Or/.  Iteb,  Lex,  loan;)  or  malacliite  (KvtMHds  Com- 
vuntary).  In  one  jiaaaage  (Wih  ]3^*,  see  Vkr- 
HiiJON')  it  is  the  KV  rendering  of  /pitf^cor. 

A  lighter  shade  of  the  same  rnlour  'v>  exprensed 
by  the  woni  reddish  (o^'iv),  u.'H.-d  i>f  lejiroMS  siiota 
on  the  flcidi  Lv  13,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  house  Lt 
14«. 

Scarlet  (r^,  niri'^»,  ■Ji?',  and  very  commonly  rs^f» 
'if,  LXX  and  NT  Ki>Kmye\.  Sec  also  Crimson).— 
IT^r  denot^-s  the  source  of  the  colour,  ■»*  the  brillianoe 
of  it(cf.  Pliny,  HH  xxxiii.  40, ' Cocci  nitor";  Martial, 
X.  7ti, '  eocco  vcmMo/uiget ').    It  ia  an  artitivial  oolouj 


45S 


COLT 


COMFORT 


obtained  from  the  female  of  ou  insect  (Cocciu  ilieis) 
u'liich  is  foun<l  attached  to  a,  fapeciuii  of  otik.  anil 
format  ft  bcrry-Hkc  [iruluborAure  about  the  hIzo  of  u 
i-herrr-«t^me.  It  wrh  found  chiefly  in  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  South  Eurone.  Tim  [Kicr  of  Spain 
at  the  time  of  Pliny  paid  half  their  Iribut*  by  mean» 
of  this  insect  (//iV  xn.  12).  In  OT  scarlet  is  xueA 
cWeflyof  thread  (Gn  38'*»*,  Jo*  2'»-"),  cloth  (Nu 
4*.  2  S  1**),  and  vfool  \He  9'*).  In  the  coverings  of 
the  tabeniacle  it  was  used  rametiincf)  ainae  Nu  4", 
oftener  with  purpio  and  blue  Ex  26'-  *'  etc.  So 
aliio  in  the  ilre&<4  uf  the  prioita  Kx  28*  etc.,  cf.  Sir 
45".  In  ordiuKry  life  ttcnrl«t  cJutbing  was  a  RiKn 
of  prosperity  2  S  1"*,  Fr  31^',  La  4«.  Its  brillianco 
made  it  a  source  of  nttrnction  .Ter  4**,  and  tod  to 
the  figumtivo  use  for  what  was  glaring  Is  1'*. 
Once  only  it  in  used  of  a  tintaral  obiet^t,  when  the 
lips  arc  compared  to  a  thread  of  scarlet  Ca  4^ 

SoKKKL  ),p"!;)  occurs  once  of  horses  in  Zen  1', 
where  LXX  translates  by  ^ap^i,  'tlapplod  grey,'  cf. 
fl»(LXX). 

VERMtUOK  (Heb.  iW,  Gr.  nlXros  prat  iw  ypa4>i^ 
in  Exk}). — A  pigment  used  nmong  the  Assyrians  (for 
reff.  see  Smitb,  DBi.  (j23).  Hooms  were  painted 
with  it  Jor  22'*,  ima-ios  of  the  Choldrcans  ere  por- 
trayed OD  a  wall  witU  it  in  a  description  in  Ezk 
S3'\  and  woudeu  idolti  are  ameorud  with  it  in  Wis 
J3".  The  Vulg.  tr.'uislates  by  ainopide  in  Jer, 
eoloribut  in  Ezk,  and  ruhrica  in  Wia.  Virgil  {Eel. 
X.  2ttf.)  and  Pliny  (ff.V  xxxv.  45,  cf.  xxxiii.  M) 
dewrihe  Roman  images  of  deities  thus  adorn^. 

White. — In  OT  the  moat  UHiial  word  employed 
is  i?^,  LXX  Xcik6i.  It  is  used  of  euch  objects  as 
(mow  Is  1^*,  milk  Gn  49",  manna  Ex  16*',  horses 
Zee  P  6*-*,  and  leprous  hair  Lv  13.  I.rf}bBiion 
seems  to  have  receix-od  its  noiuu  either  from  the 
white  snow  on  its  summits  or  the  limestone  of 
which  it  was  comixuscd  (see  I>clit7jtch,  Wo  Intf  d<i9 
Parailies,  p.  103),  in  Cu  5'"  the  word  n*  'wliitc' 
(RV)  denotes  dazzling,  and  in  Dn  7'  a  lato  word 
tff  is  used  of  raiment.  The  same  root  is  used  in 
the  word  translated  '  wluto  bread'  Gn  40".  In 
NT  \tvi:6t  is  used  of  natural  objects  and  of  linen, 
but  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  purity  or  innocence 
nnii  hatinvss,  as  in  the  Trant*fign ration,  or  of  angels 
Jn2i>^etc..  the  saints  Rev  0".  or  the  throne  of 
God  Rev  ».»".  or  of  victory  Rev  6'  19"-  "(ci.  VL^, 
A€ji.  iiL  537  f.). 

Yellow  (iVt>,  (afBifnwa)  is  naed  m  OT  only  of 
the  hair  in  leprous  sores  Lv  IS".  ».j«  jt,,,^  j^g 
GrcenJ&h).  In  t-'st  !•  the  word  yj  ti^  'yellow'  in 
ItV,  '  alabn-itcr  *  in  RVni,  probably  means  '  pearl ' 
or  '  mollii:rof-i>carr  [Ut/.  Hch.  Lex.  and  Ges-Buhl 
iiniler  Tl- 

In  addition  to  the  wonLt  denoting  specific  colours, 
tliero  are  a  few  oaed  in  OT  to  indicate  a  mixture, 
generally  of  block  and  white.  The  chief  of  thesu 
are:  1.  Speckled  tVj*  literally  dotted  or  spotted. 
used  of  sheep  and  goatti.  Gn  30.  31.  lu  Jer  12*  it 
ia  u**ed  of  birds  and  is  a  tr.  of  si^ay,  lit.  '  dyed.'  2. 
Spotted  si'?p,  i.f:  covered  with  jkntches,  Gn'SO.  Tho 
i»amti  Heb.  word  is  used  in  Hzk  16"  of  high  place**, 
and  is  translntetl  in  RV  '  decked  with  divers 
colours.*  3.  Rin^straked  -v;<,  marked  with  riu^ 
or  bnn«U  Gn  30.  31.  4.  Ortsled  i^i;.  markc^l  with 
white  spots  resembling  hail,  used  uf  lic-goattt  Gn 
31W.U  of  horses  Zer  *>*■<». 

In  Jg  fl"  tho  word  STjx  is  tr.  *of  dtrers  colours' 
in  KV,  or  'dyed  garments'  in  RVm  (cf.  almo under 
Speckled).  Tlie  word  ."irpi  is  tr.  '  of  divers 
colours'  in  I  Ch  29',  of  preoions  stones,  similarly  in 
Ezk  17'  of  fentherH.  In  other  places  it  is  gener- 
ally translated  '  broidered  work-.'  It  is  derived 
from  &  root  which,  according  to  Fletsclier,  origin* 
ally  meant  to  make  a  thing  many-coloured  by 
engraving,  drawing,  writing,  or  broiderinj.'. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

COLT  is  not  applied  in  tlie  Bible  to  the  yonng 


horse,  but  to  the  yonng  ass,  and  once  (Gn  32")  to 
tliti  vouiig  camel.  Outside  iho  Bible  it  ia  not 
applied  to  the  young  of  any  animal  but  the  horse. 
See  Ass.  J.  IIA.STINUS. 

COUE.— 1.  Come  about,  i.s.  'come  round,'  either 
lit.  2  Ch  13"  '  Jeroboam  caused  an  ombushmeDt  to 
c.  about  behind  them '  (3pn) ;  or  fig.  I  S  !*■ '  when 
the  time  was  c.  about '  (D*c;n  ."fts^V  on  the  return  of 
the  days).  2.  Conn  again,  i.e.  'come  back'  (see 
Again),  as  Jk  15"* '  wbcn  ho  hod  drunk,  his  spirit 
came  a.  and  lio  revivotl '  [zvi').  3*  Corne  at,  (1) 
'come  near,'  'reach,'  Dn  6^  'the  lioiw  had  tho 
mastery  of  them,   and   brake  all  tlieir  bones  in 

tieceft  or  ever  they  cnmo  at  the  bottom  of  ttie  den' ; 
ik  8"  'they  could  not  cat  him  for  tho  crowd ' ; 
(2)  'come  near,'  'touch,'  Nu  6*  'ho  Hhall  c.  at 
no  dead  body '  {RV  '  c.  near  to ') ;  (3)  so  as  to  have 
sexual  intercourse,  Kx  13'*  'c.  not  ai  your  wiree' 
(RV  'c  not  near  a  woman').  4.  Come  by,  'come 
near,'  esp.  so  as  to  get  hold  of,  Ac  27**  '  we  had 
much  work  to  c.  by  tlie  boat'  (RV,  '  we  were  able, 
with  diHiculty,  to  secure  the  boat') :  cf.  Prcf.  to 
AV  'Translation  it  is  .  .  .  that  removetli  the 
cover  of  the  mcII,  that  wc  may  c  by  the  wat«r'  ( 
and  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  III.  i.  125 — 

■  Lart  ii  Uk«  ft  child. 
That  IcHifft  tor  tvgrythbv  that  lu  owi  corns  faj.' 
B.  Come  in,  'enter  npon,'  'begin,'  Ro  11"  'nntil 
Uie  fulnesH  of  the  Gentiles  be  c.  in'  {ttatfX'^iiAt), 
Cf.  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV.  V.  iii.  52— 

■  Now  ooniea  la  the  siiMt  ol  U)«  dlj{ht 

For  the  phrase  '  He  that  should  come  *  {6 
^pxV"<M.  Rv  *  he  that  cometh  'l  see  Jiusus  Christ, 
and  Mrsriaii.  And  for  the  Second  Coming  see 
Pahousia.  J.  Uastinos, 

COHELT,  COHELINEBS.— These  words,  now 
slightly  ari^lmic  in  nuy  sense,  are  qttitc  oUol.  ia 
the  BcitM)  of  t/ioriil  litness  or  bcant^,  a  meaning 
which  they  have  u  few  times  in  t.V,  aa  Pb  33* 
'praise  is  c.  for  the  upright."  Dr.  Murray  (0^. 
Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  thinks  the  earlieet  meaning  of 
'comely '  may  have  been  'delirately  fashioned,' so 
that  we  may  com]iare  Jer  6'  '  tlie  c.  and  delicate 
one.  the  daughter  of  Zion.'  But  the  usage  of  AV 
(foil,  by  RV)  tfivea  ua :  (!)  £cjittinff,  Eo  O'"  'it  is 
giKH]  and  c.  lui  one  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to 
enjoy  tlie  good  of  all  his  labour ' ;  I  Co  1 1*"  is  it  o. 
that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered?*  (rp/irci, 
RV  '  is  it  seemly  ? ').  (2)  PUaning  to  the  eye, 
becanAe  WHtting,  Job  41"  'his  v.  proportion* 
(Amer.  RV  *goo<iIy  frame');  Ezk  27''  'they  sot 
forth  thy  comeliness'  (17?).  Then  (3)  handsome, 
beautijul,  majcrtic  (the  distinction  'might  be 
rnther  called  comely  than  beontiful'  Iwing  quite 
modem),  Ca  6* '  Thou  art  beautifal.  O  my  love,  as 
'llrzali,  c.  as  Jenwalcra,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners ' ;  la  S3^  *  he  hath  no  form  nor  conielineMS.' 

J.  Hastings. 

COMFORT  (ncrj,  c-cnip,  ira^ti<\iKrt»*).— The  slate 
of  relief  from  trouble/or  tiie  meann  of  colai-e.  In 
OT  the  evils  to  which  the  consolatiooh  of  God  are 
most  characteristically  opposed  are  the  calamities  of 
the  chosen  people,  while  in  NT  the  diiino  comfort  is 
mainly  represented  as  enabling  the  individual  Chris- 
tian to  endure,  and  even  to  rejoice  under,  tho  natural 
ills  of  liunion  life  and  the  perttecuticn&  to  which 
the  faithful  are  subjected.  As  the  sources  of  comfort 

*  In  AV,  ««^sAm-.<  [«  tr.  •  oonsolatlon '  in  Lk  2»  (P«,  Ar  4>« 
im  (m.  *  exhonaUon  ■),  Ho  1B'\  2  Uc.  !■>  «  '  7*  7?,  Ph  H".  'i  Tit 
tU,  PhiletiiT.  He  fl":  'comfort'  In  Ac  0»'.  Ho  IM.  'i  Co  1»- * 
7'-»;  'oxhorutioo'in  Act3iMlol2!i  l  OoH»,2CoHi7.  l  Tli  «», 
I  Ti  411,  He  123  13B  ;  um)  '  iiitn-&t>' '  In  S  Co  IH.  HV  changes 
'  oonaoI&Uan '  Into  'coinloit,'  exocpt  in  Ut  V^  6**,  Ac  IA". 
Rotti'tanoourmnrment),  Ac4>'<'uborUtion,'in.  'coMalfttlonn, 
•lul,  «xoept  Ln  1  Co  IP,  knpfl  *  «xbortaUoD '  when:  AV  hu  it 

CBo  las  *  uhovting  > 
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mrementionoclthewordoEGo<l(I's  119*'),  the  loving- 
kindncsa  of  tJod  (Pa  llBf"),  tho  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  9»'). 
ihe  fellow!«hip  and  KTinpatliy  of  Chri^^t  (2  Co  1*, 
Ph  2').  ( nxl  thu  Fntljcr  (2  Cu  l»j.  The  OT  comfort  of 
(be  individiiiil  is,  io  the  main,  hope  in  the  eventual 
manifcfltation  of  tho  retrihiitivR  juntice  of  Goii  ;  of 
the  nation,  the  prophet  in  pronii*e  of  the  deliverance, 

Surification,  and  exaltation  of  Israel.  The  NT 
octrine  spuciibUy  emphasizes  as  comfort  (ci)  under 
Borrow  for  ain,  that  it  works  repcntwicc  (2  Co  7^") ; 
{6}  nnder  aHliction,  that  it  is  a  paternal  di»(c-ipline, 
a  token  of  the  divine  love,  doaunied  to  purity  the 
oharactor  of  the  suH'ercr  (He  12),  and  to  ^naltfy 
for  ministration  <2  Co  l*j ;  wltlb,  generally,  it  (Con- 
trasts the  pruseDt  sufruriags,  lu  temporary  and 
light,  with  the  future  joys  of  the  redeemed,  as 
et«nial  and  weighty-  (2  Co  4").  The  divin«  com- 
forts are  strong  {lie  ti"),  all-erahraoinK  (2  Co  1"), 
and  everUatinE  (2  Th  2'«).    See  I'araci-ete. 

W.  P.  Patbhson. 
COMFORTER.— Sec  Paraclete. 

COMING  OF  CHRIST.— See  PaboiTSIA. 

COMMANDMENT.- The  distinction  bet.  *com- 
man<i,'    tlio    order  of  a    itruinr    authority,    and 

•  command mf!nt,'  a  rf»n'n«  cliarge,  ia  nKKi«rn.  In 
older  Eni;.  we  hnd,  e.ff.,  ItoL'era  (1642)  tMiyiiig,  'As 
Panifits  have  done  with  the  second  Command': 
and  in  AV*  'commandment'  is  freely  uiied  for  the 
order»  of  a  kiu|j  or  otlier  secular  power.  Thus, 
Est 2**  *  Esther  did  the  commandment  of  Mordccai ' ; 
Mt  15"  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men*  (rffr^/xara,  RV  'precepts'};  Ac  25=»  'at 
Festna'  commandment  Paul  waa  brought  forth ' 
(RV  'at  tho  command  of  Festus').  To  give  com- 
mandmr-nt  is  an  archm<^  nhraae  often  naed  for  the 
simple  vb.  'to  command,'  and  oven  ' /o  tjire  in 
ton^mandtMnt'  £x  34^  (^).  The  vb.  to  coramand 
is  iCaelf  used  in  many  obaol.  constructions.  Holder 
Uw  mod.  use  to  oommand  one  to  do  a  thing,  or  a 
tl^g  to  be  done,  we  find  'c  to  do'  without  the 
person,  Ac  fl**  'Gamaliel  ...  c^  to  put  the  men 
forth.'  Sometimes  the  pera.  only  is  mentioned,  as 
Gn  18'"  '  ho  will  c.  his  children  and  his  household 
iift«r  him':  sometimes  the  thing  only,  as  Ps  133* 

*  there  the  Lohd  c"^  the  blessing  * ;  or  tho  pors.  and 
thing  without  tho  inHn.  as  1  S  2P  '  the  king  hath 
c^  me  a  biwineas.'  The  .nubat.  'command'  oceurs 
once  in  AV,  .lut>  39'^  *  Duth  the  eagle  mount  op  at 
thyc.  f  and  only  one  earlier  oocurrence  is  found 
in  Kng.  literatun*,  Shaka.  Two  (Sent-  IV.  iii.  S — 

'Oae  Uiat  ftttenda  your  Lndyililpl  comiaaod.' 

For  the  Ten  Commandments  see  Decaloocb. 

J.  Hastinos. 
COMMEND,  COMMENDATION.-Tu  c.  is  now  to 
approve  of,  ti{x»ik  wull  of,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
iwcd  in  AV,  as  Gn  12"  'The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh  Raw  her,  and  c"**  her  lieforo  Pharaoh'  {^in 
RV  '  prni»c<l ') ;  Pr  12*  '  A  man  shall  be  c'^  ace.  to 
his  wWora  '  h^) ;  Ec  8"*  M  c-  mirth  '  [r\^)  t  Lk 
10"  '  the  Lord  o*^  the  unjust  steward '  {iirtuviv). 
Uat  tn  older  Eng.  '  c'  b\»o  nignified  ( 1 )  to  prencnt  a 
person  or  thing  to  another  as  wortliy  of  approval 
(mod.  reeommend):  thus,  Ro  lb'  '  I  c.  unto  you 
Phoebe,  our  sister '  {owic-ntfu. '  So  3»  5',  2  Co  3'  4^  5" 
jQU-iaM*  12") :  1  Co  8'  'meat  C"  us  not  to  Irod' 
[waplffTtttu].  In  this  sense  is  commendation  umhI, 
2  Co  3'*"  [allj.  'epistles  of  c'  {2)  To  i-ntni-st,  I.k 
23*  'Patlier,  into  tliy  hands  t  c.  my  apiiit,"  ami  .\c 
14'*  2l>»^  (all  ra,5arie,M*).  Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  Vl/I. 
V.  L  17— 

'  I  lore  jrou  : 
And  Aunt  camattml  &  lecret  to  your  mt.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

*  On  tbi  nwaolngt  of  this  verb  ■««  Sandny-HvuIUni  on  So  a>. 
wtwre,  M  la  SS,  Um  meaning  is  rmthrr  '  firvre,' '  MUbliah.' 


COMMENTARY.— Thu.1  RV  tran.<aatc9  midhrdsh 
(rr;;,  AV  'itory')  in  tho  only  naflsngea  in  which 
that  word  is  found,  2  Ch  13=^  34^. 

■  Th«  t«TTO  JfwfmiA  ■  mijf*  Privpr  (£07^  <W1.  'Is  eommoo  in 
poit-Ulbl.  liwrattin;.  J>analt  iM"lo  MUch  ouL,"  "  lovcttiipt«," 
"CKplore";  u  applied  to  ScripL'are,  to  lilsuoter  or  dcvelou  x 
tbougbt  not  Bi>|>Art:nl  on  tbo  nirt&ce,— (or  InsULnoe,  tti«  bklacit 
meaning  of  a  word,  »r  ibe  partlcutAr*  implied  by  ui  alluilan 
i^.ff.  what  Abnhun  did  In  I'r  of  the  Clialdeei,  what  UMsd  and 
Mraad  wld  wtwn  thtjr  propbMled,  Um  clnonutanoei  ot  Moms* 
death,  ate.).  Tb«  Midnab  maj-  b«  dcflntd  «a  aa  Imaglnatty 
development  of  a  Uiovgbt  or  theme  mnoitcd  by  UimuUire, 
«)«cUIl;  a  'lidactio  or  tiDrnilvtlG  «x)N>€]tion,  ot  an  edlllfbiy 
Rlicloiu  itorj  (Tolut  and  Kiuanna  are  thus  Midrathim).' 

The  tn-0  Midrashim  of  OT  are  (1)  'The  Midrssh 
of  the  Prophet  Iddo'  (2  Ch  13^),  ami  {'2)  'The 
Midraah  of  the  Book  of  Kings'  (24^).  They  wure 
probably  didactic  developtnents  of  the  historical 
narratives  we  possess,  making  use  of  the-w  narra- 
tives to  emphasize  some  religious  truth :  hut 
nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  their  titles.  See 
under  CuKONicuiS.  J.  Uastinos. 

COMMERCE.— See  Trade. 

COMMON.— L  Following  the  Gr.  (itou'^t),  e.  is 
used  io  N'T  in  two  cliief  senses.  I.  That  is  *e.* 
which  la  slmred  by  all,  as  Ac  2**  4"  ■  they  had  all 
things  c' ;  Tit  1*  'Titufi,  mine  own  son  after  the 
c.  faith ' :  Jude* '  the  common  itaJratlon.*  2.  That 
which  ia  common  to  ail  is  diatingnished  from  that 
which  ia  peculiar  to  the  few  ;  wnence  the  atiplica* 
tiun  to  the  religious  practices  of  the  hcatliuu  In 
contrast  with  tlio«>eof  tho  Jews;  or  of  the  ordinary 
pGopIo,  '  the  people  of  tho  land  *  (fTifn  C3l,  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Pharisees— i.*.  coremoninllj- 
unrlean.  Thus  Ac  10'*- "'But  Peter  said,  Not  to, 
l>ord  ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  c.  or 
unclean.*  And  the  voir-eKpake  unto  him  again  the 
second  time,  Wtiat  God  hnth  cleansed  [4K<t94.pitt), 
that  call  not  thou  c'  [oi  ^!j  koIwqv,  RV  'niako  not 
thou  c,').  In  this  stniao  c.  is  twice  (1  S'21*-»)  the 
tr.  of  Heh.  h^U  (never  tT*  by  toirii  however  in  LXX. 
but  always  by  {i^^^Xot),  elMHwherM  rwndRred  in  AV 
'unholy'fLr  W)  or  'profane'  (Erk  22^42*44" 
48"  [alln,  hut  by  RV  always  'common.' 

a.  In  Lv  4"  we  lind  the  expression  '  the  c.  people.' 
The  Ueb.  [pij^  oi;,  *«"i  hd'drtf)  ia  lit.  'the  people 
of  the  land,'  and  in  ao  tr'^  Gn  '2S^  (where  it  de.Hcrihes 
the  Hittites),  2  K  U"-i»  Ifl'»21«  Jer  1",  K./-k  7". 
The  phra-te  was  chosen  by  the  Pharisueit  tudeM:ribo 
the  people  dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land  who  were 
not  yuUirim.  See  under  Pharisees,  and  consnlt 
the  foil.  literature  on  the  subject— 

UTtaATFft>.-8chiln;r.  UJP  IL  li.  S.  E2  ff. :  Kucoen.  IteL  tf 
Itr.  lU.  261 ;  OruU,  IIM.  of  J^tes  U.  i:>t,  367,  ilL  114 ;  Eder» 
lietia.  Jems  tht  Mtttiah  L  8S.  SSO;  CliWol>on,  iMu  UitU 
Paatnhmahl  ChriMti  i>.  73  n;  lfoiit«nare,  UO^.  lAtt.  49711.  ; 
fX^Lander,  Zur  UntttthuttgtQttek.  dm  LhrUtetUhumt,  cb.  U 

3.  For  'common  hall'  Mt  27*^  see  Pr.gtorii,'M. 
In  Ac  6",  '  the  c.  prison,'  c,  is  used  in  the  old  sense 
of  pufflic.  This  ta  after  Wyclif,  who  tr.  Vnig.  in 
eustodia  pubiica,  *in  comun  konyng' (1388  *in  the 
oomyn  wardo'J.  Cf.  A'n^.  GUds  iI4tiT:>,  3yi,  'That 
no  atezen  be  putt  in  cuinvn  |>iisonc,  but  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  tho  Uille  beuuthforth' :  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Ac  17'"  'Paul  stode  on  tho  nivddea 
of  the  comon  place';  lAtimer's  Serm.  p.  .fill,  'I 
told  you  the  diversity  of  prayer,  namely,  of  the 
common  prayer,  and  the  private' ;  and  '  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.*    See  PiiisON. 

J.  HAffTINOs. 

*  RV  ftvM  'a  an<1   nnokon.'  reading  u»(i  aa]  AmI^fm 

Willi  «dil,  tnirtnd  oi  Tit  >.  «l  ia.  y«TerUi«1«a«  mi^k  and 
i*Miufnt  hav«  (h«  lame  meaninf .  Th«  daMlcal  {uumc*  la  Uk 
73,  MfiM  x»"-  ^*^'  ''"'"  *»'^»r>  '«Hlt)  ileniKl  (AVm.  BTm 
■oonunon'),  ihatia,uavMheii,  haiida.'  With  iriikb  cf.  •rr.U-l», 
whor*  Jasua  aayv,  'whaUoerer  trota  wUiimil  t^iMth  into  thfl 
man.  It  cannot  dpAl*  him'  (uiat  ««>•««.,  lit.  *  nuke  bim  d.'); 
•ltd  St.  Hark  add*  the  comment,  '[thia  h?  mdj.  making  all 
m«ati  dean '  (itatfa^.!*.).    8«e  Vttft  on  Aq  W*. 
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COMMUNE.  —  In  its  exrlicst  uee  'conimiine' 
(which  hiul  tlie  iuimf>  origin  im  '  commnii ')  signified 
to  make  common  pTopcrty,  to  »hart>.  This  may  he 
eitber  by  giving,  oa  Wyirlifs  tr.  of  I'h  4"  '  Ve  haa 
doD  wel,  oomuiiynge  to  my  tribiUocioun ' :  or  by 
receiving,  aa  Ula  tr.  of  2  Jn '^  '  Uu  Ihiil  saiUt  to 
him,  Ueyl,  coiniincth  witli  liis  yuele  werkis.' 
Iluing  by  und  by  rcMtrtotcd  to  tpcecfi,  it  niuaut 
sometimes  dimply  'talk  to,'  bm  Gd  42^*  '[Jooeph] 
returned  to  them  nguin,  and  pumminittd  witb  them ' 
(C^^IJ  **?:!,  IIV 'iind  aj>ftke  to  them").  But  generally 
tho  ecnec  of  both  giving  nnd  roociving  i.s  present, 
either  with  others,  m  Lk  C"  '  they  communed  one 
with  another  what  they  roigbt  do  to  Jesus' 
(JtoXaX^w) :  or  with  onescli,  as  Pa  4*  'c  with  your 
own  heart  u]nm  your  Ited,  nnd  t>e  fitill ' — a  mc&ning 
which  Dr.  Miirriiy  lOx/.  Btnj.  Ifici.  g.v.)  deMcribcii 
as  'now  only  literary,  devotional,  and  jKietJc.'  In 
1  8  25"  (AV  '  And  David  wnt  and  cummunwl  witli 
Abigail  )  the  Heb.  ('f  -■i'^'}.)  is  lit,  '  B[wike  con:-emituf 
A.,'  and  haa  the  special  meaning  of  'a»kcd  in 
marriage,' oa  in  Ca  8" (same  Uob.)  AVand  KV  'the 
day  when  she  shall  be  tpokcnfor' 

J.  HxsTiNas. 

COHUUNICATE.— Like  eommvne  (wb.  see),  to  c. 
I*  to  make  common  pri>i>erty,  either  more  particu- 
larly by  gicing,  a*  Gal  2*  '  I  c*"  nnto  tliHm  that 
Rosjiel '  (draWtfe/iai,  RV  *  laid  before  them  ') ;  Ro  i'l" 
KV  '  o*^  to  the  necesBitieH  of  the  sainta '  ( A V  '  dis- 
tributing'); He  13'*  *to  do  good  and  to  c.  forget 
not' :  or  by  receiving,  as  I'h  4'*  'ye  did  c.  Mith  my 
aflliciioa '  (RV  '  haafellowship  niih  ').  Cf.  l-'cnton 
(1579)  '  Ctesar  the  Dictator,  ut  whom  you  heme  tho 
surname,  and  ooiiLmunicat«  in  ltii>  fortunes.'  Ijiit 
generally  by  giving  and  receiving  equally,  as  \'h 
4'*  'no  church  c^  with  me  as  oonceming  giving 
nnd  receiving'  (RV  'had  feliowHhip  wiUi  me'|. 
Communication  is  gcnerallr  r'7»i.rrfn/i«n,*  as  S  K 
9^'  '  Ve  know  the  nmn,  and  bin  c'  (RV  *  what  his 
talk  was'!;  Col  3"  'filthy  c.  out  of  yoiir  mouth' 
{aMrxpo^'yy^'^t  RV  'shameful  epcakiug'). 

In  1  Co  l&U  '•vil  C*  cnrrupt  goocl  nvuinerw,'  RV  takes  the  Or. 
liutXim,  a«rMu)  In  the  acruc  of  'ovU  cnmiianjr,'  Amcr.  RV  *  pvil 
comp&nlonihlm.'  TnU  la  &  new  (r.,  Viit|f  liaving  ' olloquta 
tnaU  ■ ;  Wy clir, '  fuel  *pecht* ' ;  Tinclttl», '  mAliciDua  i<[>«*ti infers ' ; 
Oftomer,  'evil  wonli-n';  the  (Irncvft,  'evil  simLkin^e*'.  tbe 
lUieltni  ukI  AV  *e>il  conimunlcnUoni.'  And  It  U  not  certain 
tJut  It  Is  B  corrMt  tf*>.  The  \b.  iuJiw  ocoun  in  NT oiilj-  in  Lhi 
MUM  of  '  speak  with '  (m»  in  LXX,  Joa.  ami  mod.  Onek— arc 
Ktinaedr,  Swrtti  u/  XT  Gntk  p.  Ittb),  aad  itdjJ*,  wlUcb  ououn 
onir  h«n, su;  well  lwv«  tli«  Mune  meaning— a meantiMf  towarda 
wbich  tt  lends  mort  and  mart  In  later  Oniek.  In  •nun.  usttc« 
it  is  the  sennon  {/urmUg)  ol  the  Ohriatlan  pnAobar. 

J.  UASnifas. 

COMHUNION.~Thc  word  KtHfuvte.  is  variously 
rc!nderc<l  in  the  Mnplish  Kible  by  'communion,' 
'fellowship,'  'conthbutiou,'  'distribution.'  It  is 
used  in  reJatJon  to  the  Christian  Kiiciety  to  exprewi 
the  idea  of  tju)  fellowship  in  which  it  is  united,  and 
the  acts  of  felloMship  in  which  Uie  idea  is  realized. 
I  ta  general  N  T  use  deserves  to  be  considered  as  intro* 
dtictory  1<>  its  specific  applicntion  to  the  Eucharist, 
or  Holy  C'ommunioii  (sec  LuKu'k  SufPKK). 

The  corresponding  verb  Kfitycivcif  has  two  senses: 
(1)  'to  have  a  share  in,'  (2)  '  to  give  a  i«liare  to'; 
so  that  wo  are  profiared  for  a  twofold  meaning  of 
KtKPviria  :  (1)  'fellowship'  as  retocnized  and  en- 
joyed, (2)  'fellowship'  as  manifejtteu  in  act»  which 
give  it  exprefwioD.  Four  {Huwages,  or  groups  of 
passages,  ijeaunrB  s]M>clal  exaininntion. 

1.  2  Co  13"  ■  The  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' ; 
Ph  S'  '  If  there  be  any  fellowship  of  tbe  Spirit.' 
The  first  of  these  pa.-i«ages  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which,  as  in  the  Rapti-smiil  formula  (Mt  28"*), 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  brouglit 
into  emphatic  juxtaposition':  'The  grnce  of  the 
l^rd  •I«.'<us  Chrii^t  and  the  love  of  (io<l  and  the 
fellowshiji  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  Mith  you  ail.' 

•  In  Mt  &>T,  U  ti",  £ph  i»  Uic  Cr.  u  sirapty  K*f*t,  wonl, 
flpccefa. 


The  order  is  remarkable.  It  is  explained,  how- 
ever, when  we  ubHurvu  that  vre  have  here  an 
expansion  of  the  final  salutation  with  which  St. 
Paul  regularly  cloites  his  epiritles.  Thus  in  2  Th 
yn.  Id  y.Q  [.g^ .  t  fijj,  greeting  of  me  Paul  with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  tbe  token  in  every 
epistle :  thus  I  \^'rite :  The  grace  of  our  Ix>rd 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.'  It  was  his  invari- 
able habit  to  take  the  pen  from  his  amanaeosis 
at  the  cloxe  and  write  a  {larting  salutation  as  his 
Bign-manual.  This  was  ahvnjit  a  prayer  that 
'grace'  might  be  with  his  rea<icrp  ;  the  word  was 
characteristic  of  his  teaching,  and  it  alwayfi  ocean, 
even  in  the  briefest  form  of  the  closing  salutatioa. 

To  understand  the  enlarged  form  of  this  salcta.- 
tion  in  2  Co,  wo  must  recaJl  the  circumstonccA  of 
the  Corinthian  Churcli.  Party  ili virions  were 
distracting  it:  all  its  manifohl  trouble-"*  St.  Paul 
traces  to  this  root.  Unity  must  be  rewtoreil  ;  this 
i.i  the  first  injunction  of  the  first  epistle  (1  Co  1"), 
and  the  last  mjunction  of  the  second  (2  Co  13"). 
His  remedy  for  disunion  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
One  Rody,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  their  ein 
of  fomicotion,  their  dittieulty  about  idol-moats, 
their  jealousy  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  their  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  seooncT  epistle 
opens  with  an  outburst  of  relinf  at  their  rytnrn 
to  olnedientw.  Yet  at  the  close  he  shows  that  his 
fcaxsareHtill alive.  Whatwilihetindwhenheromeal 
'8trife.  jealousy,  wraths,  factions,  backbitings, 
whis|>erin;^,  swellings.  tumnJtaT'  If  so,  he  wanu 
them  that  he  will  not  spare.  lie  closes  with 
exhortations  to  unity  and  pt:aee,  aud  promises  the 
]>rcsoiice  of  '  the  Cod  of  love  nnd  peace.'  Then  his 
final  salutation  nina  at  Jlrst  in  its  aceuatoinod 
form,  '  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ' ;  but 
it  is  expanded  to  meet  the  orcjution  and  its  needs : 
'  the  God  of  love '  suggests  the  fwlditiun  '  the 
love  of  God' ;  and  the  true  senne  of  membership 
which  the  One  Spirit  gives  to  tho  Ono  Body  la 
prayed  for  in  the  words  '  tho  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  genitive 
here  is  subjective  and  not  oltjec-tive  ;  and  thiA 
is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  claiues.  'The  gra«i ' 
which  is  *  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  '  the  love  '  which 
is  'uf  Cod.' are  j'arallel  with  'the  fellowship*  whiuh 
is  'of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.' 

Themeanlni*  in  this  place  seems  to  decide  the 
otherwise  doubtful  sense  of  Ph  2^  '  if  there  be  any 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.'  Here,  again,  the  context 
speaks  oi  love  and  unity.  Ho  tlmt  it  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  phrase  in  both  nlaces  of 
the  sense  of  unity,  mcmlwrt-hip  or  fellowshi]), 
which  it  is  the  jmciiliar  work  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  to 
preserve  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Ac  2*  'They  continued  Ht^adfa-sfly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fcllowHhip,  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  proyera.'  This  w  the 
first  description  given  us  of  tlie  newly-buptized 
converts  after  Pentecost,  when  tbuy  nuniliered 
already  about  SOiKJ.  It  is  expanded  in  the  next 
verses,  in  which  two  at  least  of  its  phrases  are 
almost  verbally  repeated :  '  the  breaking  of  bread  * 
is  represented  by  ^  breaking  brejul  house  by  faouu,' 
and  '  the  fellowship' or  'communion'  (iroifwWa)  is 
echoed  in  the  words,  '  oil  thev  that  believed  to- 
gether held  all  things  tximmon  ^  [Kotrd). 

Thus  '  tho  fellowship  *  seems  to  refer  to  Che 
unity  of  recognized  membershiji,  the  '  oommunity,' 
in  which  the  first  brctliren  lived  together.  Trie 
words  *  they  held  alt  things  common  '  are  illus- 
traUjd  by  tfiB  utatement  tltat  they  sold  their  goods, 
and  distributed  t«  all  '  according  aa  any  had  need.' 
No  systematic  plan  of  relief  for  the  poorer  brethren 
U  implied  :  the  wealthier  were  moveii  to  supply 
their  needs  as  they  occurred,  in  a  way  that  must 
have  been  reckless  had  they  not  looked  fur  a 
fipcedy  return  of  Christ.    The  rneUiod  was  incom- 
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patible  with  the  hi^'her  orpiniwition  of  the  Body  j 
Lat  it  WAS  a  Htrikinu  exemplilication  of  the  new 
ipirit  of  fellowship,  the  sense  of  common  intoreet, 
Ine  realization  of  oneDe.<».  ThU  oDenens  is  again 
einpbaHlzcil  in  4*"*:  'Of  the  whole  company  uf 
them  thut  bcliered  there  waa  one  heart  and  sonl  : 
and  not  one  nuid  that  any  uf  hui  piiiuieMUon«  was 
his  own  :  but  they  Imid  all  lhin(.nt  con^uiun  .  .  . 
nor  was  there  any  in  need  amonj'  them  ;  for  as 
many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  ih«m, 
auU  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  sold  and 
laid  them  at  the  leet  of  the  a|KMtlee ;  and  dis- 
tribution was  made  to  each,  according  as  any  had 
need.'  Then  follows  the  account  of  Boruuhiu, 
who  thus  dittpoMd  of  his  estate ;  and  of  AnuniaH 
and  his  wife,  who  sold  a  potweiwiun  and  ollered  a 
part  of  the  price  as  the  whole.  St.  PeU?r  makes  it 
plain  that  Ananias  need  not  have  parted  with  hiH 
property  at  all.  It  was  his  own.  and  in  his  own 
power.  His  otlcnce  lay,  not  In  ni^'j^nrdlincsa,  but 
m  deceit.  Thirt  makes  it  evident  that  '  community 
of  g(HKlf< '  wa.^  nut  a  iiart  of  tlie  apuslulir  teaching ; 
nor  is  this  the  meanin;g  of  the  term  Kotvuvia.  I'tie 
reference  to  la3nnB  the  price  at  the  feet  of  tlieai>oslleH 
shows  that  indiscriminate  almK^iving  Mas  qiiicklv 
yieldinf;  plai^'e  lo  a  central  fund  for  common  relief. 
The  events  of  ch.  6  indicate  that  a  common  table 
for  the  poorer  members  was  one  method  of  their 
relief,  and  so  one  sini  of  '  the  fellowship '  which 
characterized  the  U<5y.  This  'daily  ministration' 
led  to  difliciJtica  which  tmperilluu  the  sense  of 
unity  itxelf,  and  so  neceuitateii  a  more  developed 
organizatinn  nf  the  Body. 

Tnmini;  tiack  to  Ac  2*",  we  now  see  thot  the 
worda  'the  breakine  of  bread  and  the  praveni' 
are  not  to  be  re^'orot'tl  an  an  explanatory  ciuuse 
exhauHtUiK  the  meaiiing  uf  the  phrase  '  the  fellow- 
ship,' whii'ii  precede!?  tlicm.  We  have  four  phrases, 
which  fall  into  two  groups :  (1)  '  the  teactiing 
of  the  apontles  and  the  fellowsihip,'  (2)  *  the  break- 
ing of  ttie  bread  and  the  prayers.'  TJie  '  breaking 
of^rcad  '  took  place  in  the  homes  of  the  brethren  : 
*  the  prayera  '  are  perhaps  those  which  they  ottercil 
in  the  tuinplo  (cf.  2*  ond  3').  The  'fellowship* 
wasexemjihried,  no  doubt,  in  tltese  acts;  butitwa.<> 
wider  than  any  uf  it^  Hpecial  manifefftatiuus  :  it 
was  the  unity  and  memli«rsliiii  in  which  the  whole 
Body  was  constitnted  and  mnmtnined. 

3.  The  third  group  of  passages  needing  special 
investigation  is  that  in  wnich  t)ie  word  Kotruivla  is 
nsed  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  'contribution' 
or  *  distribution  '  of  alni».  As  a  geiiiTn.!  duty  this 
is  enforced  in  Ro  12'\  Ho  13^',  I  Ti  C^,  in  each  of 
which  places  the  radical  meaning  of  t.h«  word 
employed  is  that  of  '  fellownhip."  Kach  act  of 
Christian  alrosgivinc  was  a  witnes-s  to  the  central 
principle  of  fellowehip  in  the  Christian  Society. 
Most  con^^picuously  is  this  the  case  with  the  great 
collection  for  '  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,'  upon 
which  St.  Paul  expended  so  much  laboitr  and 
anxiety.  He  regarded  this  as  of  supreme  imnort- 
tace,  an  the  external  ple<lge  of  the  living  fellow- 
lliip  nf  the  wticile  C.hnBtisn  rhurch.  Ho  inHi.itpd 
on  rarrj'ing  it  in  person,  even  though  he  was  aware 
that  the  visit  to  Jenisialem  endangered  his  liberty 
and  hi.i  life.  Tlic  Ucntiles  had  enjoyed  fcUowHhi]) 
with  the  spiritual  blesitings  of  the  Jews:  it  was 
but  right  that  they  Hhouhl  uirer  a  return  of  fellow- 
obip  stich  nx  -was  in  their  power  (jcoii^Wap  ni>& 
ir«V<wtfat,  Ro  \!y*,  cf.  2  Co  8»  9").  The  stress 
which  the  apostle  Inj's  on  this  cnllcrtton  is  only 
explained  wfien  we  regard  it  as  the  emblem  and 
the  instrument  of  the  corporate  fellowship  of  the 
locally  scattered  Christian  Society. 

4.  We  come,  lastly,  to  the  passage  (1  Co  lO*"- ") 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  connexion  w^th  the 
Holy  Kocharist.  To  understand  thi.^  pasflage,  the 
whole    section,   commencing    at    8',   'Concerning 


moats  offered  to  idols,'  needs  to  bo  studied  con- 
tinuously. The  more  immediate  context  begins 
with  0**.  Just  as  not  all  who  run  receive  the 
victor's  crown,  »o  in  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People  not  ail  who  had  spitituol  privileges  were 
saved  thereby.  Those  privileges  ara  dyttcrihed  in 
metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Christian  Sacrn- 
menta.  Thev  were  all  *  baptized  into  Mortcs,'  as 
when  the  Cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  when 
the?  passed  through  the  Sea :  '  spiritual  food ' 
and  '  spiritual  drink '  they  all  partook  of,  namely, 
the  Manna  and  the  Water  from  the  Itntk ;  the 
Kock  was  the  Mcwiah.  The-w  words  ore  of 
iiujiortaoco  as  showing  incidentally  that  Kt.  Paul, 
like  St.  John,  tliought  of  the  Eucharist  as 
'  RpiritunJ  food  and  drink,'  although  this  is  not 
the  side  of  it  on  which  he  onlinarily  inetints.  The 
idolatry  into  which  the  IsrnclitcH  fell  in  spite  of 
their  spiritnal  privileges  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
warning  of  10".  From  two  sides  the  ajioatle  has 
approached  the  dani^cr  of  idolatry^tho  idolatry 
ol  the  tient'ilej*  of  hia  own  day,  the  idohitry  of 
Israel  in  the  [last.  Worship,  whether  true  or 
false,  implies  a  fellowship.  The  Chrudian  fellow, 
ship  must  bo  recognixed  and  vindicated  from  con- 
lamination. 

'  The  cup  of  blee^g  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
Kotruffa  of  the  bluod  of  Christ  t  ihu  hruad  whic^ik 
we  break,  is  it  not  Kotyutpia  uf  the  body  of  Christ ! 
because  one  bread,  one  body,  wo  the  many  are, 
for  all  of  UH  [lartake  {firrfxofiitv)  of  the  one  bread.' 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Kotvuvla  here?  The  AV 
renders  'the  I'ommimion  nf;  the  RV  'a  com- 
mnnion  of,'  with  the  marg.  itltemulive  'a  ijar- 
ticipation  in.'  In  the  Greek  the  word,  being  a 
predicate,  does  not  take  the  article  ;  but  in  Knglifih 
the  deltnite  artictu  is  in  such  cases  usually 
supptieil ;  so  that  in  this  respect  syntax  makes 
no  demand  fur  altering  the  AV.  iSecond])*,  as 
to  the  word  itself.  It  is  do  doubt  tempting 
to  take  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  *  partaking 
uf ' ;  but  this  loses  tlie  force  of  its  aeiivatioD 
from  Kow6f,  which  implies  juintness,  or  com< 
munity  of  some  kind.  In  thi±t  very  place  St. 
Panl  expret(He»  mere  'partaking'  by  jui'i'^x***'*  "el 
notfuviip.  PHlIuwship  is  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
word,  and  wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In 
regard  to  tlie  second  of  the  clnuKc-'i,  the  apostle 
himself  int-erprets  hit*  meaning  to  tis.  The  single 
loaf,  broken  and  distribut4.>d  and  eaten,  linked 
all  who  pnrtoik  of  it  into  unity.  '  We  are  one 
loaf,  nno  Inxiy,  many  thuagh  we  tie ;  for  of  the 
uriu  loaf  w«  nil  partake.'  Thus  the  loaf  moh 
nothing  iv>^  than  '  fellowship  with  the  Body  of 
the  Christ.' 

This  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  apostle's 
next  words  :  You  are  God's  new  Israel  —  Israel 
after  the  Spirit ;  look  at  Israel  after  the  flesh  : 
they  bring  their  sacriQecs  to  the  temple,  they  eat 
of  them,  and  tliereby  they  are  in  fellowsliip  with 
the  attar.  Then,  rfL-umng  to  the  (ientilc  sacri- 
fices, he  jioiiitfl  out  that  to  partake  of  them  is  to 
be  in  fKlhiw-ihip  with  the  (Ii-nioii*  to  wlmni  thi-y 
are  offered.  Ha  contracts  '  the  cup  of  the  I-ord  ' 
and  '  the  cup  of  the  demons,'  '  the  table  of  the 
I.ord'(j.«.  the  Bread}  and  'the  tableof  the  demons' 
(i.e.  the  idol-meat<«].  *  I  woiUd  not  have  you  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  demon.^  fumpuwodi 
Tuiy  Siunoviwp  yly€4r9ai).'  It  is  in  Hharp contrast  with 
such  a  conrej'tion  n^  tliif^  tliat  Kt.  Paul  declares 
that  to  partake  of  the  Kuchari.stic  Cup  is  to  bo 
in  fellownhip  with  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  in  to  l»e  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Body  of  Christ.  Thus  interpreting 
St.  Paul  by  himself,  we  see  once  more  the  side  of 
the  truth  on  which  he  peculiarly  insisted  :  fellow- 
ship in  tlif-  New  Covf^nant  mmh";  hy  the  Death  of 
Christ;   fellowship  in  the  Bo«ly  of  Christ,  that 
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living  corporate  unity  of  which,  to  hi*  view,  ChriBt 
is  ftt  once  the  IJcad  nmJ,  in  a  deeper,  fuller  sense, 
the  Whole  (I  Co  1^^,  Enh  -1"). 

J.  Akmitage  Kobinsok. 
COUPJlNy  waa  formerly  used  with  mora  freedom 
than  now,  '  a  gruat  c'  being  looseJy  emiiloyed  where 
we  tihoiihi  RBy  'h  tfeat  nnuilwr,'  or  'at'reatiirowd.' 
ThuM  2  Ch  2lJ"  '  this  great  c.  that  cotneth  ayaiiiHl 
us'  i/(4nu'i»,  crowd) ;  Ac6'  '  a  ^r*at  o.  of  the  lirieatu 
were  oWdiunt  to  the  fiiith  '  iix\oi :  so  Lk  5*  8"  9^ 
1 1=^  la",  Jn  li*) :  Lk  23-^  '  there  followed  biiu  a  LTcat 
c  of  people'  (rX^Soi,  RV  'multitude');  and  He 
12^  *an  innumeinUe  c.  of  angtila'  (/xir^xAt,  II V 
*  innuni.  hoBt«M>  Kvcn  when  the  Hoh.  is  a  military 
tenn,  ns  tnahaneh.  camp  (Gn  S-i*^"  "  5tf*,  I  K  5", 
I  Ch  9^"},  fiautl,  forec,  army  (2  Ch  0"),  gidKudk, 
troop  (1  S  '.■«!'»**«»  2  K  yj,  sriUui\  host  {Pa  (J8" 
'(zreat  was  the  c.  of  tlinse  that  puIiIiRhe^l  it,'  KV 
'  the  women  that  puhtiah  the  tidinf^  ore  a  great 
host '),  the  meaning  is  quite  iodefinitv. 

In  Pa  OS*  Miv  word  HagyAh  luu  ttevn  taken  hj  AV  in  tb« 
MEiM  of  'a'  ('lttbuk«  ihv  c.  or  HpftAnueti '),  kllcr  Dm  Ivira, 
C*l>'Iii,  vtc  ;  but  tlicic  U  iiu  nUKiliitrtj-  ourlAlii  iiintuiice  of  Uiia 
iDnninir  of  the  wnrd  (km  Dnvcr,  Sotrs  an  Sitm.,rin  1 S  IS'*,  i  S 
e3>',  mkI  Oji/.  Htb.  Ln.  re),  "nd  UV  rrUim*  U>  Ui<7  tr.  at  Vuk'. 
'Increpa  tsrw  uundinta,'  ftnU  ^Vvdff  '  IKamn  Lhoti  tbA  unelile 
Iwoatii  a(  Uib  rebeed,'  lilviiiit  '  ftirlmkr  the  wild  beaat  of  Uie 
rwfU,'  the  referenoa th«n  lM'it!irUilherroi^n(lilt;nrhlp[)npotuiiua 
«r  tlie  Nile  M  tjmibalkMJ  of  the  power  of  Ii4;v|>i:. 

CAfl»  AV  renden  'What  wUI  }«  i«c  tn  th«  Kliulamftet  Am 
It  were  the  c.  of  two  anniRi,'  llili  tiino  fullowing  Wyulil  ('  What 
•I'ii&lt  thtni  HC  in  th«  Bunuuytff,  no  Init  cumprnj-M  of  oosUiif  ')• 
«v)io  takes  ttiv  'nisi  clionM  raMronim'  of  \ulj{.  in  thkt  aenae, 
which  ia  Ihfe  aMiM  21VH1  by  most  of  th«  VBS  ftod  Jawiati  nom- 
uicnUtuiv  Bui  Rv  t^M  the  Heb,  mtMtk  in  iU  invariKl>k> 
mean  I  riK  (it '  <lane« '  ftad  nuiA  il  nil  ^'m  aa  a  proper  nftni«, '  Wby  will 
je  look  uvoa the ShuUnimiie. w upou  the dinco of  ktahsn&iiu T ' 

The  vb.  'to  o.  together*  is  used  in  Apocr.  (Sue 
]M.n.W)  in  the  nense  of  'to  cohabit.*  InNX  '  toe. 
>^')th  '  ia  Kimj'ly  to  associate  with  ;  1  Co  &"  '  I  wrote 
unto  yon  iti  an  epixlle  mtt  toe.  with  forniratots' 
(KV  'to  have  noc.  ) ;  Ac  1*' '  thcim  men  which  have 
couipanied  with  us  all  the  time  that  tiie  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us.'  J.  Uastinos. 

C0HPAS8  {cum  together,  patnta  Bteu,  hence  'a 
route  that  comeo  together  or  ioina  itiielf ' — Skeat) 
in  UK4fd  Ixjlh  an  BubftL  and  as  vii.  1.  Att  Kuhst.  c.= 
(a)  a  'eircle/  'sphere,'  the  vault  of  heaven  (Is  40°, 
•ee  CmcLR),  or  the  horizon,  FrH-'^  *lie  setae,  ujxin 
the  face  of  the  depth  '(3in,  KV  'circle') :  {h)  instru- 
ment for  making  a  circle,  Is  44'"  'the  carpenter 
.  .  .  marketh  it  [the  image]  out  with  thee'  (ij'"", 
KV  'the  comiMisses') ;  (c)  ciriiinrifeiunce,  margin 
round,  F.x  27*  38*  (2b-^;),  1  K  7"  (S'j;):  id)  the 
iijiace  witliin  a  uircle,  range,  limit,  1  Kh  l'^  '  within 
the  c.  of  their  holy  tcmplo  '  (^(iMifiVX^,  KV  'round 
about  their  hnly  temple  ),  1  Slac  14*  '  within  the  c. 
of  the  aaiietuarj* '  (»<pi^aXoi,  UV  '  precinct').  The 
phrwe  fetrh  a  c.  is  'make  a  circuit'  or  'go 
round  about.'  Ileb.  25;,  Nu  34»,  Jo.s  I5»,  '2  S  5^, 
'J  K  3';  Gr.  T*fi(<f)xoMtt',  Ac  28"  'from  Ihence  we 
fetcheil  a  c.,  and  came  to  Rhegium  '  (KV  '  made  a 
circuit  1.  2.  Aa  verb  tlie  meaning  is  either 
(a)  make  a  circle  roond,  nurrouTid,  or  (h)  make  a 
tiiriniit  round,  go  round.  Thus  (a)  1  S  23*  'Saul 
and  his  men  e*'  David  and  his  men  ruund  about  to 
take  Ihem';  Lk  21*"  'When  ye  shall  Bee  Jeruu. 
c"^  with  armies';  2S22*=r»  18*  'the  iwrrows  of 
hell  c"'  me  about'  (:5v.  UV  'tlie  cords  of  Sheol 
were  round  abuut  me');    Pa   I3U'  *  Thuu  c***  my 

5>Bth  and  mv  lying  down'  (tji,  KV  'uearthciit  out') ; 
ler  SI*  'A  woman  «)iall  c.  a  man'  {i.e.  proh.  an 
]>rotoctor,  cf.  Dt  32'",  Pa  32'*).  And  (b)  I)t  2'  '  we 
i^  niuunt  Heir  many  days ' ;  Jn«  6"  '  «o  the  ark  of 
tlie  Lord  c"*  tlio  eity,  going  alxiut  it  once' ;  Jor 
31"  'the  me-asiiring  line  .  .  .  phall  c.  about  to 
Gonh '  (3;v,  KV  'shall  turn  about  unto  tionh"); 
Mt  23'"  '  ye  0.  f>ca  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.' 

J.  Ua.sti.vus. 
COMPASSION    OR  PITY.  — These   words  luivo 


become  entirely  sjTionymousi,  and,  with  two  ex- 
ception!}, they  are  so  employed  in  AV.  Kutin  1  PS" 
and  Ho  li>",  compassion  retains  its  original  mean- 
ing of  aumpathtf,  being  ufi«d  to  tr.  resi>ectivel7 
cv(iirii.0^  (see  KV  m)  and  cvfivaduv. 

With  these  exceptions  the  words  are  used  in- 
diireri-nlly  both  in  AVand  KVof  theOTto  traiuIftM 
the  HtiU  verbs  'rz'}  and  c^  (and  a<ij.  and  sabat. 
from  latter).  The  aecond  of  them  is  frequently 
rendered  'have  mercy.'  The  plural  ctct  {Gr. 
ffir^Ayx'o,)  i»  also  tr.  '  bowels.'  '  Pity '  tr.  also  cwi, 
]jt}  (usually  =  '  to  be  gractons'),  -i^i}  (once  Job  &*), 
and  -13  (once  Ps  60**  marg.  'lament').  The 
cquivalcntit  in  the  LXX  are  oltcrtlpui^,  with  the 
COgnat4!>4  ciicTipftlis,  oiKTipfiuy,  Aett*-,  and  ^l&<a^ai, 
used  indifrercntly.  In  r>.k  24"  'that  which  your 
Boul  piliclK'  (mart,  'pity  of  your  soul')  ia  equiva- 
lent to  'object  ot  affection'  (of,  v.*J.  There  ia  a 
play  ujjwn  wonls  in  the  Hebrew. 

In  >nr  to  be  moved  xcith.  e.  tr.  <fT\ayx*^i^^'>*>  while 
fKtttP  k  twice  represented  by  ham  c.  (Mt  IS", 
Ito9»<iuot«d  fi-om  Ex  33'"  LXX).  In  the  former 
of  those  passages,  on  ita  repetition,  Acciv  is  rendered 
hai-cpiitj.  \t  itli  tbi«  except  ion  yjiVy  only  appeoraia 
NT  in  t  P3',  vihute  pitiful  tr.  tS^\ayxvo%,  and  in 
Ja  fl",  where  '  the  Lord  16  very  pitiful  and  of  tender 
mercy '  reprctenta  the  common  Ileb.  formula  dm 
Iuni(Ex  34*  etc.). 

C.  I*  in  the  Bible  »  DJvlne  u  well  u  a  buroan  qiuUlty.  But 
lU  attrihuUon  to  God  baa  ntaed  octtaln  queatlooa  UDOOg 
iJivokvlana. 

Ilia  relation  t>etwe«ii  ^l»  aadjcmtiwfUiN  and  x'm)  laooeot 
tbeae.  In  the  Diiioe  hudo.  It  la  nld,  and  in  tlie  urder  of  our 
■alvatloQ  pitfi  precedea  uract,  but  In  t)ia  order  of  tha  muil- 
testation  ol  Uoa'a  ourpoaea  ol •altatitm  thu  graoe  muatKU  before 
the  pity  (Trench,  a.T.  Synonymi.p.  306% 

Anouier  point  «*u  raiaed  by  the  ilanlch— ni,  who  obfevted  that 
to  oall  Ood  eampoMtionaid  waa  to  make  lllm  mpoble  oi  auattittf. 
T]ie  Latin  mUfiictrrt  lent.  Itaelf  U>  fucti  a  pcrvvnioii  of  trutli. 
Lnd  Aui^'uiMne  liru&het  It  uide  u  a  m«^re  pretence  of  iogoaiachv 
{Dr  dr.  Ihi.  U.  t;  ftr  Div.  (ivtmL  IL  S  ;  Lib.  dt  nwr.  Eai. 
ColA.  27}.  (Jee  the  qiieiLlon  alao  dUcuned  In  Aoiilnu  {Summn 
QvaH,  %xi.  art.  llL).    It  U  nut  Uud,  but  uulj  Saiure,  Uuib  li 

Sltjlem;  otilj*  ihn  «ur»  thai  'wouM  aa  ttaaa  luiik  dimn  on  a 
ethweniane  aa  an  l^cii.'  W«  may  be  thanUul  that  tba  OT 
«iult*d  tn  apeokinff  of  the  oompaaalan  of  Ood  for  huroan  miMFjr 
aitd  human  iiin,  a»u  t^l  tiia  NT  tcUa  bow  the  DMsa  jrilj  vaot 
fnrlh  In  tlift  titlrii^u  of  time,  lDoarnat«  In  the  Son,  to  attk  and  to 
ta*i  that  which  waa  lent. 

With  their  sen^o  of  the  pity  that  was  in  the 
he-art  of  God,  the  nrnpheta  could  nnl  tlo  other  than 
impress  on  the  Hohrews  the  duly  of  pity  for  each 
other.  Religion  without  kindness  was  unraeaning 
{Hos  6*).  It  became  a  proverb  that  he  who  pitied 
the  iKjor  lent  to  thts  Lord  (Pr  19").  'To  him  that 
is  alilietod,'  said  Juh,  '  pity  sliould  be  »howod  from 
liis  friend'  (6").  The  faUiiirlvMS  and  widow  wore 
to  be  to  man,  as  they  were  to  God,  s]>eeial  objocta 
of  comi^iassion  (Pa  146*,  cf.  Ja  1""), 

But  m  regard  to  foreigners  Heb.  morality  waa 
that  common  to  all  the  ancienta.  There  is  no 
trace  in  UT  of  compaesion  towards  a  beaten  foe. 
The  soli tATj  stranger  who  might  ttc*  in  their  ^tea' 
was  respected,  but  for  aliens  generally  pity  did  not 
exist.  'Thine  eye  nhall  have  no  pity  on  them' 
(Dt  ""(  waa  the  law  of  Israel  in  regard  to  enemies. 
It  neeiled  the  revelation  of  NT,  (he  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  the  example  uf  Chri^ft's '  com* 
passion  for  the  multitude'  to  create  the  modem 
idea  of  general  benevolence.  The  OT  religious 
aud  uthic^  istandard  on  the  subject  is  itrcKcntud  in 
the  verse  '  Exeuute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy 
and  compassion  every  man  to  his  brother'  {Zee  7'). 

A.  8.  Aoi.EN. 

COUPEL. — This  verb  was  sometimes  u^ed  with- 
out any  threal«ning  or  thoui^ht  uf  force,  nituply  in 
the  seUMi  of  '  urge  rtucceuKfully.'  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  i.H  HO  u.sed  now.  Ucnce  we  may  mi.timderHtand 
I  .S  2S®,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul's  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  woman  of  Endor,  'c*^  him  to  cat' 
("inii-ic*,  in  2  S  13=*-"  tr^  'pressed  him') ;  and  esp. 
Lk  14'^  *  v..  them  to  cumo  in,  that  my  bouse  may 
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bo  iiUed'  (d»wv«(l)'w,  IIV  'cOQstrftin'i;  cf.  Earl 
Kivers  lH77),  *  Whiche  irract-  ,  .  .  Iintli  ci»ini.LlleU 
me  to  sett©  a  parte  alle  ingrntitade.'  lioUTtsnn 
{t'htiriea  V.  in.  xi.  335)  mj's,  'As  they  L-oiilii  nol 
jHsmuaile  they  triod  to  coDi|>ct  men  to  believe*— 
mnd  thi^t  i>3«*(il4;b  in  St.  Luke  Mas  qaotfid  aa  their 
authority  ;  hut  neither  the  Gr.  nur  the  Kug.  saiic- 
tioiu  more  than  'iirying':  cf.  RV  oven  of  Ac  26" 
'  I  strove  to  inako  them  blaspheme,'  whore  Gr.  and 
AV  iLTO  the  same  as  in  Lk  14^. 

In  Kt  H)  'WboMoTcr  aMlc  lhe«  (o  p>  •  mile,'  S7»  'him 
th*r  c*4  xa  bcftr  hla  crou,'  uid  Ilk  IS"  'they  e.  on«  aitnon  a 
C^rtnloc  ...  to  bMT  hlK  crow,'  the  Gr.  vb.  (!>■>•■#«£*>  hu  the 
Uchniod  nuftninii;  o1  preHlnr  Into  the  kin^i  Hnloi)  (HVtu 
alwkya  'tntprcaj.  The  worn  la  ul  Pen.  orizin,  Uic  iyym/u 
twing  th«  piil>l)c  couriers  of  the  Idogl  of  Penu,  wbo  bad 
aathoritjr  to  prcu  into  ttjcir  aervice  in  »ay  mowttatar  wlut«r»r 
horwa  or  men  Umy  a\ti.  Tb«  ward  mw  adoiitM  Alao  into 
lAtin  ani/arian,  ood  ia  uted  bj  Vulc-  in  fnmt^t^  nsinod  abov*. 

J.  Hastings. 

COMPOUND. — Ex  30*  'an  ointment  compound 
after  the  art  of  the  apothecary 'si'comiwuwded,' 
as  RV.  Compound  i»  the  orij,'.  and  only  accurate 
form  of  the  ptcp.,  the  verb  being  componcn  in 
middio  Eug.,  irom  Lat.  eomponcre. 

3.  Hastixgs. 

COMPREHEND.  — C.  bused  lit.  =  hold  togeUier, 
conuin,  in  l»  -lu'^ '  and  c*>  the  duat  of  the  earth  in 
a  meoKure'  t  and  in  the  same  mosb,  but  tig.,  in  Ro 
ly  '  it  i»  brieilv  c^  in  the  saying'  (RV  '  aiuumod 
up  in  this  word ').    See  APPltKHEND. 

J.  Hastinos. 

CONAHIAH(";»^:).— 1.  A  Levite  who  had  charge 
of  t)\>i  t  ithoH  ami  otftTin^rH  in  ihe  time  of  Uezekiah 
[2C:h  .ll"^",  AV  Conontah).  2.  A  chief  of  the 
Levitei)  in  Josiah'R  reign  (2  Ch  35*).  On  the  form 
of  the  word  iwu  Kittcl,  ad  ioc.  in  Uanpt. 

J.  A.  Sbldie. 

CONCEIT. — A  o.  is  Homuthing  conceived,  u 
tJioupht,  a«  Sr  27"  '  The  fruit  ileclareth  if  the  tree 
have  been  drcaacd  ;  so  is  the  nttoranco  of  a  c.  in 
th«  heart  of  man '  {ivGvtivi^,  RV  'thought*) ;  20" 
A\'m  •piea-iant  oonceita'  (x^pvrtt,  AV  'graces/ 
RV  'pleaaantriea');  Pr  18"  (RV  'imagination'); 
Ko  U"  lli'"  'wise  in  yottr  own  conceita'  (irap' 
iaiToIt.TR).  Though  c  ia  found  very  early  in  the 
•ense  of  sflf-coneeit,  that  ia  nut  \\»  meaning'  in  any 
of  the  forc^'oing  passagetf.  Id  Ru  II"  12'*  'con- 
ceits' isductolindaleand  CoverdaJeCooniiaytes'), 
but  tbey  probably  meant  simply  '  opiniona,'  the 
wurd  useti  in  1*2'*  by  TindiUe,  Cranmer,  and 
Geneva.  (Tbe  plu.  '  concetta'  ia  uaed  of  more  than 
one  person).  But  in  Fr  2e*-"-"28>'  ('wiso  In  hia 
oM-n  c' ;  Heb.  pit  'aytRt  'eye')  the  mcantag  ia  no 
doubt  the  aame  aa  in  mod.  usage.  In  Wia  8"  o.  is 
used  in  the  obsol.  sonse  of  '  jiower  of  conceiving,' 
'mental  capacity,'  *  Iithall  be  found  of  a  quick  u. 
in  judgment';  cf.  Shaks,  As  You  Liktit,  v.  ii.  4H, 
*t  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit'; 
and  Lucrece,  701— 

'  O  daoper  aln  than  hotUiinl4aa  oonecK 
Ou)  ooaipr«h«nd  In  atill  imagimtloa.' 

J.  Hastings. 
CONCERT.— See  Consort. 

CONCISION.- See  CincuMCisiON. 

CONCLUDE.— 1.  In  the  acnse  of  'shutnp,'  'en- 
cIo-Kj,"  mnd.  include,  Ito  U"  'God  hath  c**them  all 
in  unbelief,'  and  Gal  3"  'the  Scripture  hatb  c^  ail 
under  Hin  '  ( K V  '  shut  op,'  Gr.  avyxXtlia,  uaod  lit.  in 
Lk  cfi '  they  inclosed  &  greAl  multitude  of  lifihes' ;  aud 
hfi.  as  above  from  P»  TS^  LXX,  '  Htit^ave  hiit  [leoplii 
otwnnto  the  iiword ' — uned  with  the  pregnant  nenae 
of  giving  over  so  that  tbero  tan  be  uo  eacape — 
Sanday  and  Headlum).  2.  To  come  to  a  conclusion 
by  reosonin;:,  infer,  Ro  3"  *  Therefore  we  c.  tliat  a 
man  is  jujttilied  bv  faith'  {\oyt(6tit&a.,  RV  'we 
rwrkon') ;  and  in  ItV,  Ac  IB'"  '  c^  that  God  bad 


'uivini;  judgment  ■) :  and  with  direct  object= 
'dptr*rniine  upon,'  .Ith  '/^  '  Nebuch.  .  .  .  c*^  the 
afflicting  of  the  whole  earth '  (ffweT^Xeffer,  cf.  1  S20' 
'evil  iadetemunod  by  him,'  LXX  cvrrtriXfimu). 

J.  IlASTIXoa. 
CONCOURSE.— A  c.  is  a  '  nmninf:  togother' 
Ici/nrurrcrf  \  of  iK!OpIo,  as  WyoliT*  tr.  (1382)  of  Ac 
24'^  '  uinkiiige  concurs  or  rcnnyng  to  gidere  of  the 
cumpnny  of  peple,'  In  thiK  orig,  sense  c  occttrs 
in  AV,  .Itb  10**  'Then  was  there  a  c.  throoghout 
all  the  camp'  {turifMn^} ;  Pr  1^  'She  cheth  in  Uie 
chief  place  of  c.'  (nVcn  tfihs.  Ox/,  ileb.  Lex.  'at  the 
head  of  bustling  streets');  Ac  19**  'we  may  give 
an  account  of  this  c'  {evcrpo^).      J.  Hastings. 

CONCUBINE.— See  Makiuagb. 

CONCUPISCENCE.~C.  is  intenso  desire  [eon- 
cupis<':re  intett&ive  of  r<frK-wjim),  alvrays  In  a  bad 
sense  (so  that  *  evil  c'  of  Col  3*  ia  a  retfundancy  in 
English],  aud  nearly  always  moaning  sexual  last. 
The  Gr.  is  always  iictOvtiXa,  a  more  general  word 
than  the  Eng.  'concupiscence.'  The  pasHa^ea  arc 
Wis  4"'  (RV  '  desire  ).  Sir  23'  (R V  '  concupiscence '). 
Ro  7»  (RV  'coveting'),  Col  3'  (RV  'desire'),  1  Th 
4*  (RV  'lust').  J.  Hastings. 

CONDEMNATION.  — See    Daunatios%   JtTDC- 

MKST, 

CONDITION.— In  the  obsoL  sense  of  disposition, 
conditioQ  occurs  2  Mac  15^  'gentle  in  c'  (RV 
'manner';  Gr.  rpAwin,  in  this  sense  alno  He  13* 
AV  'conversation,'  RVm  'turn  of  mind').  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knight's  Talc,  1431  — 
'  He  waa  ao  nntll  of  condidoun, 
Thst  thuifbout  si  Iha  court  waa  hia  renotin.' 

J.  Hastikos. 
CONDUCT.— 1  £s  S*"  I  was  OHhomed  to  a.sk  the 
kiii^'  footmen,  and  horsemen,  aud  c.  for  safeguard 
against  our  adversaries ' — mod. '  escort.'   So  i&aka. 
Cymb.  III.  v,  8— 

*  tk),  air,  I  d«alre  of  Ton 
A  couduut  o«er  lAod  lu  Uilluni-lianni.' 

See  Ethics.  J.  Uastincs, 

CONDUIT  (T^Vp,  vSpayuyit,  aguirduntus).  —  A 
chaunel  for  tho  eonveyom^  of  water  from  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it 
was  doHverod.  It  wound  ronod  hills,  or  poBMd 
through  them  by  meanit  of  tunneh ;  and  orosaed 
valleys  upon  archer  or  upon  a  substructure  of  solid 
majsonry.  The  channel,  wlien  not  itself  a  tunnel 
of  varjTOg  height,  was  reet-angnlor  in  fona,  and 
cither  cut  oat  of  the  solid  rock  or  ronstructcd  of 
masonry.  It  was  covered  by  elaba  of  stone  to  keep 
the  water  pure  and  cool,  and  its  floor  had  a  slight 
mid  fnirly  uniform  fall. 

The  reuiaiuH  of  ancient  conduits  conbtmcted  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  towns,  or  for  purposies 
of  irrigation,  are  common  in  I'al.,  but  it  will  uuly 
be  necessary  here  to  allude  to  those  connected  ^vitli 
the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem.  Amongst  the  oldest 
uf  the  Jcrua.  eonduitd  arc  the  rock-hewn  channel 
that  entered  the  temple  area  from  the  north,  and  was 
cut  through  when  the  ditch  that  separateit  Bojtetba 
from  thu  Antunia  was  excavated  ;  one  at  a  lonr 
level,  heneath  '  Robiniwn's  Arch,'  which  was  de- 
stroyed when  Heiod  imilt  the  west  prrUtoloa  wall 
of  tno  temple ;  and  the  weII•kno^v-n  tunnel  that 
conveyed  water  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  An  inscription  in  Phoen.  char- 
nctcm  iji  the  liuit  conduit  carriets  the  date  of  its  con- 
Jitnietion  back  to  tlie  8th  cent.  B.C. 

I'^iuotly   interesting    and,    perhaps,    in    part  of 
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greater  uge,  U  the  ctimluit  about  13^  nijlea  lunu 
which  conveyed  wnter  from  the  'PooIb  of  Solomon, 
beyond  Detlilehem,  to  the  temple  enclubtire  nt 
Juriu.,  Bjud  ia  knovv'D  aa  the  'lovv-]cv«l  aqueduct.' 
Ttaditioo,  with  pteat  probnbUity,  ascribes  the  con- 
fitruvtion  of  this  i^jiiduit  to  Solomon,  who  must  huve 
found  hioitiell  ubli^'vd  to  tncrea^w  the  water  supply 
when  the  temple  HerviceH  were  inHtitute<l.  lUv 
channel,  which  in  alKmt  2  ft.  duep  Hnd  I^  ft.  wid<^, 
{i4v<HLfi  under  Itvthk-heui  by  a  tunnel,  It  has  hft'n 
eonjeeturoil  that  thiH  condnit  wan  call  oil  'Tannin' 
by  the  Jows  from  it»  serpentine  course,  and  thai 
the  *  Dragon's  Well'  of  Neb  2"  was  an  outflow 
from  it  in  the  V&iley  of  Hinnom.  At  a  later  date 
a  jHrnl  [piarina)  was  constructed  in  the  Wddtf 
Amib  to  collect  the  water  from  sprinj,'!*  in  that 
valley,  and  thin  -waa  wmnfuded  with  thn  'low-Icvid 
aquetluct'  by  a  conduit  aliout  28  miluH  in  lenf^^th, 
which,  near  rekoa>  pawsed  thn>u(,'!i  a  long  tunnel. 
This  conduit  is  apparently  that  alluded  to  by  Jo8. 
[Ant.  xviii.  iii.  2,  BJ II.  ix.  4)  as  having  been  mad-e 
by  i'ontius  Ptlate  with  the  Corban. 

The  most  renmrkuble  work,  however,  is  the 
•high-level  a<|UL'duct,'  which  probably  entered 
Jeriiis.  at  the  Jallu  Quia.  It  woi)  appiirf^nitv  oon- 
Btructed  by  Herod  for  the  supply  of  the  c'ltadtd 
and  palace  which  he  built  on  the  W.  hill,  and  of 
the  fouiitninH  and  irrit'ntion  channel»  in  liis  pu!ac« 
(jnrdena  (BJ  v.  iv.  4i ;  and  it  displays  a  very  hiffh 


it  ^losited  thrunuh  a  tunnel  about  four  milea  lon^, 
wliieh  collected  the  water  from  Heveral  Mnull 
apriugs,  and  had  nnmerouB  shafts  leading  to  tho 
HirfftOe.  On  iiuuing  frctu  tlie  tunnel  it  entered  n 
piscina,  where  any  sediment  c^nlainwl  in  I  he  water 
was  deimsited.  find  it  afterward-i  poiwed  throiiph  n 
second  tunnvl  17W  ft.  long,  which  had  nine  uhafts, 
— one  1 1  ft  ft.  denp.  The  oonduit  cmssed  thfl  vallny 
in  which  ihe  '  Poolif  of  Kitloiuou '  lie,  above  the 
iiiiper  pool,  and  at  this  i>oint  ita  level  is  150  ft. 
alcove  that  of  the  '  low-level  aqueduct.'  One  of 
its  most  interesting  details  is  the  inverted  sjrphon, 
composed  of  perforated  limestone  blocks,  cased  in 
rubble  masonry,  which  erodes  the  valley  between 
Bethlehem  and  3A(r  ElMs.  No  dctaib  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  water  con* 
veyed  by  the  numerous  conduits  was  diiitributH<l 
aft«r  it  reached  Jeru.i. ;  but  there  were  nrobably 
fountains,  supplied  by  small  eondmts  of  leail  or 
earthenware,  as  well  as  cisterns  and  jkioIs,  to  whieh 
Ihe  public  had  accei^ii. 

Amongst  tlio  coudiiitA  mentioned  in  the  Itlhic 
are:  'the  conduit  of  the  upper  pooh'  *t  the  end 
of  which  Isaioii  was  oommandea  to  meet  Ahax 
[Is  7*},  and  beside  which  Sennacherib's  messengent 
riood  when  tliev  s|>oke  to  the  people  on  the  wall 
(2  K  18^',  la  SO");  that  bv  which  Ihe  watcm  of 
Ctihun  were  brought  Btrniglit  down  to  the  W.  <\'ie 
of  the  city  of  David  (2Ch  32*);  and  tlial  h  (i-m.v  1l-.J 
with  the  pool  raaile  by  Hezekiah  (2  K 'Ji>-"|.  Tde 
existence  of  conduits  is  also  implied  in  Hir  48''. 
U  22*- ".  In  Sir  24*»  there  is  un  allnsion  to  a 
conduit  made  for  irrigating  a  garden. 

C.  VV.  WiLsojf. 

CONET  (!?(*  sh/iph/irt,  xwpOT^P*''^^"".  Saavroi-^, 
chfKrogrf/Utix). — The  coney  is  undoubte<tly  ff>/ntx 
Syriacvs.  It  Is  known  by  the  S.  Arabs  n.s  thn/n, 
evidently  the  name  as  shApMn.  In  Pal.  it  is 
known  as  iw?Ar,  and  in  Lebanon  a-s  tohmn.  The 
Arabs  nlno  call  ilghnnnm-Brni-litrrxil,  the  sh^ep  vf 
the  Children  of  Isnttl.  It  is  a  perissodactyl,  witli 
dentitiun  and  feet  strongly  resembling  tlioso  of  the 
rhinoi-eriM.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  has  short 
eais  an<l  n  very  short  tail.  Its  colour  is  grevish- 
brown  on  the  liack  and  whilifth  on  the  belly.  It  i*« 
declared  unclean  hy  the  Mosaic  law,   bvcanse  it 


chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof  (Lt 
ll^  Dt  14^).  It  is  not  a  ruminant,  but  has  fk 
motion  of  the  jaw»  similar  to  that  of  the  nmiinants. 
Bruce  the  traveller  kept  a  tame  one.  and  aup^Jo^ed, 
from  the  motion  of  its  jaws,  that  it  was  a  ruminaut. 
Cowper  made  a  uimilar  mistake  in  regard  to  Lis 
tamu  hares. 

The  conies  are  among  the  four  'exceeding  w^' 
animals  (Pr  SO^**- *| ;  tliey  are  'but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  housen  in  the  rocks.*  'The 
rcwrkH  are  a  reinge  for  the  nonic-s  '  (Ps  104"),  They 
do  not  burrow  like  ntbbitj*.  hut  live  in  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  rocks.  They  are  grL-garious  in  liabit, 
and  stiictly  herbivorous.  They  are  very  sity,  and 
usually  come  out  of  their  lioles  towonls  evening. 
When  feeding,  an  old  male  sits  a.s  $4untry,  ami,  on 
tho  approach  of  danger,  gives  a  whinllfi  or  sijupjik 
OS  a  warning  to  hix  companion;),  and  they  imtiiLsli- 
ately  take  'refuge'  in  the  rockfi.  They  are  found 
all  tho  way  from  liae-Mahammed  to  Lebanon. 
The  natives  esteem  their  flesh  a  delicacy. 

G.  E.  Post. 

CONFECTION,  CONFECTIONARY.— Confection 
occors  in  A\'  only  E\  3iy*  *  a  c.  after  the  artuf  the 
apothci-Ary  '  (njli  rCknh,  KV  '  perfume'),  and  Sir  .In* 
'  Of  such  iKith  the  anothocari-  nuike  a  c'  (Wymo,  RV 
as  AV) :  to  which  KV  add**  I  Ch  tf*"  the  eons  of  the 
priests  prepnrml  the  c,  of  the  snicea'  (rnjiTpn  '"pi, 
AV  'made  the  ointment').  Thus  'c.'  is  always 
something  made  up,  a  compmmd,  and  always  of 
perfume  or  medicinL\  never  s\v<:eiment-«.  iSo  con- 
fectionary is  a  perfumer  ;  only  1  S  8'^  ■  he  will  lake 
your  daughtcr.s  to  be  con  feci  ionaries,  and  to  be 
eooliM,  unil  to  l>e  bakers'  (riing^,  KVru  '  perfumers'). 
Cf.  Hp.  Mountagu  (1641),  Actfind  Mvn.  298,  'the 
woman  was  an  excellent  Confectionary,  very 
liMJUB.'  See  >rEDiciXR,  I'krfumbs. 
J.  Hastings. 

CONFEDERACY  in  the  common  sense  of  lengue, 
ftllianoe,,  is  fmind  Ob  ' '  Alt  the  men  of  tJiy  c'  (.1-13), 
1  Mac  H"-  *■  »  («ri.^Ma:^ial.  In  I«  H'"  "*'  t\w  mraning 
is  '  conspiracy,' "  which  is  nearly  obsol.,  though 
l>'Inraeli  {Charter  I.  II.  li.  39)  hiii  'in  a  perpetnal 
state  of  confederacy  and  rebellion.'  Confederate 
is  both  adj.  and  auli^t.  As  adj.  (.in  1-1'^  '  thciie  were 
c.  with  Aoram';  Ps  83'  'they  are  c.  atiaiiist  thee' 
(RV  'against  thee  do  they  nndte  u  covenant'); 
Is  7' 'Syria  is  c.  with  Ephraim' (HVni  after  Heb. 
■  resteth  on  K.'} ;  t  Mac  10".  As  Rubst.  1  Mao  8« 
'  Your  confederates  and  friends.'     J.  Hastings. 


ctinnitig  in  poiMins 


COKFERENCE  is  what  we  shoulJ  now  call  am- 
verne^  n.lmi>st  the  Mime  os  eonverarUion ,  wliich  is 
Bueon's  meaning  in  the  pnasAge,  Essnua  '  Of 
.Studies'  (n.  205,  Gold.  Trcaa.  ed.),  'Iteading 
maketh  a  luJl  man  ;  Conference  a  reofly  man  ;  and 
Writing  an  exact  man.'  C.  occurs  Wib  8"  (V^^'al 
Vulg-  loquclt]  and  tial  2*  '  thoy  who  seemeii  to  lie 
somewhat  in  e.  added  nothing  to  me'  (where  tho 
won3  ha.-*  no  proper  equivalent  in  the  dreek,  KV 
'  they.  I  say,  who  were  of  repute  imparted  nothing 
tome';  biitin  I"  '  I  conferred  not' islhesameOreek 
word  OS  is  here  tr^  'imparted'  {rpoffaparl&iifu].  In 
the  I'ref.  to  AV  c.  is  used  in  the  more  prim,  scnso 
of  'comparison'  [eoti'/ero,  'bring  togetlier'),  'Wo 
cannot  be  holpen  by  c.  of  places.     J.  Uastdigs, 

CONFESSION  (i^^R,  itio\ayftr,  i^Xo>Ia).— Both 
the  Heb,  and  tlio  tir.  words  are  cnjmble  of  the 
same  double  application  as  the  English.  To 
'  confess '  is  to  acknowledge  by  either  word  or  deed 
the  existence  and  authority  of  a  divine  power,  or 
tho  sins  and  oflences  of  which  one  has  been  guilty. 
The  biblical  use  of  tho  verb  and  ita  derivatives  is 

*  ThU  is  the  m«aniiig  ol  Uio  Bcbt  <"7g)  alK>,  whicb  IVIitaMh 
In  hli  4th  Ml.  niMfnfuIljr  dtfenda  agftlnst  th*  aubstltiitlon  of 
eH[)  'holy  thing,'  niado  bj  SKker,  mvItmI  by  OrfltK,  sod 
■CMpted  by  Chcjne. 


COXyESSION 


CONFIRMATIO>' 
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about  eqiuUlr  divided  between  tlie.ie  tuo— (l);>ro- 
/usion  OT  acKnowlcdginent  of  (iud  ua  tlie  tnie  (Jod 
or  of  JeHU8  OB  lli«  ClirUt,  (2)  confandon  or  ojjeii 
Bckaowledgment  nf  sin.  (For  the  diatincliuu  cf. 
further  Cio.  j»v  Sf^tio,  61,  109.) 

1.  Confession  of  God  on  their  God,  Hrknowled]?- 
ment  of  ilini  as  the  true  God,  was  required  of  the 
niemWrii  of  tlie  Cho&cn  Family  before  it  bccaiuc  a 
nutiou.      It  was  rendered  by  Abrahdim  when  he 

.'eaU«<l  upon  tbe  n&ine  of  the  Lord'  (Gn  W 
etc.),  and  by  him  and  his  descendants  when  they 
flaimiKl  the  covenant  retation»hi|i  tliroiii^b  the  nt« 
of  circmneinion.  In  pro<:etu(  of  tiuie  this  outward 
conJfessiun  tended  to  bc<:onie  conventional,  and 
only  exUirooi.  The  eoasdoasneaa  of  commoit 
nftltonality  nuperseded  lliftt  of  personal  relation  to 
Go«l.  In  the  sulK^HjiK'iit  rt-nclioii  of  individuidifim, 
men  of  »p<M:inI  pieij,  or  in  i«|K:c'iiU  circum^tmiccH, 
felt  con8traine<l  to  laiikexpficiticcnnfctuuonof  tlieir 
pereonal  adherence  to  J'  (cf.  1*8  63',  U44').  The 
passage  in  Isaiah  shows  that  this  confessian  was 
accompanied  bv  on  open  act  of  wlf-dedioation,  if 
not,  as  some  tKink,  by  the  cutting  of  some  per- 
manent mark  on  the  head  or  forehead.  At  other 
times,  after  a  period  of  national  apoatanv,  the 
general  repentnnc(<  and  return  was  marked,  by  a 
solemn  renowtil  of  the  national  oonfewiion  (uf. 
1 K  8",  2  Ch  fl«). 

Such  confe»b-Lon  Is  the  natural  result  of  deep  con- 
viction (cf.  Jn  4'",  Mt  1^),  and  when  Jesus  had 
brought  Ifis  disciple;*  to  the  point  of  reco^izing 
Him  aa  the  Christ,  He  drew-  from  one  of  them  that 
acknowledgment  whii-h  ii«speeifii:alty  known  as  St. 
Peter's  Confession  (Mt  16"  »).  He  announced  that 
it  was  on  the  rock  of  «uch  conviction  and  confcsxion 
that  ilis  Church  i^hould  be  built ;  and  He  made 
this  open  acknowledgment  of  Uimscif,  His  dignity 
and  authority,  a  sine  qud  nan  of  true  disciplcship 
(Lk  IS" I. 

In  the  ApoatoUo  Cburcti  this  coDfeK^tion  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  rign  of  tme  convernion  and  a 
condition  of  baptism.  Its  contents  were  at  fir>tt 
very  general,  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
conversion  and  tfic  uxiicrtencc  of  the  convert,  but 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  include  certain  con- 
stant elements.  Kruni  the  1>e;;inning  it  mu^t  have 
included  the  rnnt^ilion,  of  Jusnft  as  'the  l^rd ' 
(cf.  Ko  10",  1  Cu  12^},  and  an  expreesion  of  con- 
fidence and  hope  in  Him  (cf.  Ho  3'  1(P).  Such 
general  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to  Christ  is 
referred  to  in  1  Ti  6",  Uc  8' ;  but  even  He  4",  '  lot 
ns  bold  fast  our  confession '  (AV  '  profession ')  dues 
not  involve  a  formulated  confeasioo.  An  acknow- 
ledgment of  tbu  Ki-Murrection  donbtless  found  a  plac» 
both  early  an<l  often  |  Ko  10"),  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  confeHdion  including  belief  uf  the  historical 
facts  of  Christianity.  Of  tnoological  Inference  there 
is  an  early  trace  in  the  interjiolatcd  coniessioD 
of  the  Ethiopian  (Ao  8"),  but  the  cjirly  appearance 
of  false  teaching  and  imperfect  views  uf  Christ 
acoentnated  the  ncces.'iity  of  more  Jogmatic  ex- 
pression. Signs  of  this  arc  found  in  the  I'Jpiritlcs  of 
Bt,  John  (1  Jn  -I",  cf.  S""  4"-*,  2  Jo').  Here  we 
have  the  neoeesary  antithesis  to  gnostic  docetlinn  ; 
the  deepened  consciousness  of  the  Chnrch  corre- 
Bponded  to  n  fuller  confession,  involving  both  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  tbe  tme  Sonaliip  of  Jesus. 

2.  Both  in  OT  and  NT,  confession  oi  sin  before 
God  is  recognized  aa  a  condition  of  forgiveness, 
being  the  guarantee  of  ironiiine  penitence  and 
purpose  of  amendment.  TbuM  Jo.thua  exhortf^d 
Aonan  to  make  conf«<wiou  unto  the  Lord  (Jos  V); 
the  Psalmist  'acknowledged  his  sin'  (Ps  32*;  cf. 
51');  Pr  28"  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that 'wboBOConfeKKCth  and  for^kcth  his  ttin  tJiall 
have  mercy,'  AJid  Jesus  exhibits  the  prodigal  son 
as  moved  by  a  natural  impulse  to  confess  to  bis 
father.      Confession,    therefore,    as    at   once    an 
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intitinct  of  tlie  heart  and  a  principle  of  God's  king- 
dom, was  LunKislvntly  recogniie<l  and  inmlcated 
by  the  Mortiiic  ritual.  It  WfiM  P-'-juired  of  the  indi- 
vidual whi>never  he  hod  committed  a  trcttuoas 
(Lvfl'-»  26**),  and  its  neocssity  in  regard  to  botli 
individual  and  national  sins  was  exiubited  in  tbe 
ceremony  of  the  t:>ca.pegoat,  over  whoMi  head  the 
high-priest  was  to  come&a  oLI  the  iuiqaities  of  the 
whole  people  \Lv  IG^J.  Confession  of  sin  beeamu 
the  natiiriU  and  regular  accompaniment  of  prayer 
(cf.  Ezr  10').  At  the  Kamu  tiiiiH  rt-preHcntative 
men  felt  themselves  to  be  partakers  in  national  sins 
uf  unbelief  and  disobedience,  and  bound  to  confess 
these  aa  well  as  their  own  (iJn  9*).  The  whole 
praver  in  Do  9  sfaowa  tbe  nature  and  contonts  of 
sucn  a  confession. 

The  eunncxiun  between  repentance  and  con- 
fession was  so  ingrained  in  the  Jewiah  conscience 
that  when,  under  the  Baptist's  preaching,  many 
were  led  to  repent,  open  confesMon  accompanied 
their  baptism  (Afk  !•),  and  doubtless  the  ApoetoUc 
baptLtm  was  prefaced  by  a  confession  in  this  sense 
as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  coufe>i»iun  was  under- 
stood to  be  made  to  God,  bat  comiiiouly  it  would 
t>e  made  in  the  hearing  of  men  (of.  Ac  11*).  It  is 
plain  also  that  Christ  tJtu<;bt  the  ncceHHity  of 
acknowledging,  and  obtaining  forgiveness  for, 
oflences  committed  against  other  men  (Mt  A**, 
Lk  I"*).  As  to  tbe  mode  of  confeAsion  or  tlie 
person  to  receive  it,  no  instruction  is  giveu.  tt  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  language  of  St.  Jolin  {1  Jn 
l")  and  St.  Juiucs  that  it  was  speeilic,  dflinit«,  and 
mutual.  In  Ja  5^  the  reeling  of  WH  (rdt  afiaprUit 
for  TK  ri  vaparTiiftara)  puts  it  Iwyond  doubt  that 
reference  is  made  to  sins  against  liod  ;  but  the 
interpretation  (Chrysostom  and  others)  which 
infers  that  the  oonfcnsion  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Presbyters,  involves  an  inadmissible  tautology-. 
'AW^XcKt  can  only  refer  to  the  relation  uf  individual 
I»eUevers  to  one  anotlier,  so  that  Cajelan  from  the 
Uoman  HtJUitl[Hnnt  rightly  admits  '  nee  hie  est 
sermo  de  confesaiuno  sacraiiientaU.' 

C.  A.  Scott. 

CONFIRMATION.— The  verb  '  conliim  '  is  used 
in  a  very  ^^fncial  Menm)  in  the  AV,  scming  as  a 
rendering  uf  no  fewer  tlian  eleven  words  in  tlie 
original  lan^niagM — aBren  Heb.  (fT;K,  iji,  piij,  pi, 
"■r^f  "^S.  c?  lu  their  pn^>eT  conjugations)  arid  four 
Gr.  (j*i^«iW,  twutrripiiv,  Kvpbu,  luatTtOw).  The  OT 
group  of  words  suggests  the  idea  of  eetabliabing  and 
strciigthoning ;  though  in  some  cases  tbe  more  teofa- 
uical  notion  of  a  legal  or  authoritative  conlirmation 
cornea  in,  esp.  when  the  word  cp  is  ust'd  {t.g.  Itti  4', 
Est fl**- "• «).  In  the  NT  fiiiitut*^  and  irnrnipl^u  are 
used  in  tbe^'eneral  senAe  of  strengthening  and  c-;^tab- 
li.shing,  while  Kvpim  is  used  in  tliu  sen.se  of  giving 
power  or  validity  (2  Co  2",  Gal  3"),  and  ^u^r^Tt6tJ  is 
employed  in  its  natural  meaning  of  acting  as  a 
mediator  (He  C}.  The  sulntantive  *oon£rma- 
tiou  *  (^(^luiTii)  is  used  in  the  two  hcum'js  uf  making 
tirm,  establmhing  (FU  1'),  and  giving  authoritative 
validity  (He  fl").  It  is  not  um-d  in  thn  Hiblc  to 
describe  an  ecclei'iasti'yil  rite.  In  the  Acts  refer- 
ence is  mode  to  St.  Paul  '  confirming  the  souls  of 
the  disciples'  lU'"),  and  *  con  tinning  the  Cburchee* 
(15"];  and  it  is  sta.ted  that 'Judos  and  Silas,  being 
prophets  also  themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren 
with  many  words,  and  eonfirmed  them'  (IS") — 
forms  of  ivta-nj^Kiu  l)eing  used  in  each  case.  There 
id  no  indication  that  anj  ceremony  waa  performed 
on  lbw»e  occasions ;  tbo  narmlivo  would  rather 
Bugpest  the  (general  idea  of  strengthening  and  cstab- 
lishiug  HpintusJIy.  But  although  the  laying  on 
of  hands  {iwiOiai^  rdw  x**?^")  i*  not-  connected  mtli 
the  word  coniinnation.  it  anpeurs  in  association 
with  the  gift  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  to  disciples  by 
apostles  subsequent  to  baptism  (Ac  8''*"  19"-"), 
and  as  a  rite  following  baptism,  in  Uo  0*.      This 
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ivas  after  tlie  example  of  the  Jewish  method  of 
blessing  (e.y.  On  48^*"  "),  ■wfiidi  woji  recoRoized  by 
llie  mothcm  who  bruti(;ht  th.nr  cliililreu  Ui  Jcsua 
tlmt  lie  nii(;ht  '  Iny  his  hundB  on  tticm,'  uU;.  (Mt 
lU").  According  to  Lho  Talmud,  a  fatln^r  laid  his 
hands  on  \na  child,  aftor  vrhicli  the  lihlera  abui 
Messed  him  (Iluxtorf.,  5yn.  Jud.  13S).  As  late  as 
Tertultian  the  laying  on  of  hand!)  wn»  cIoshIv 
asBOctaU'd  wiib  ba)>ti«in  as  almost  part  of  the  B&mv 
rile  (<£e  Bap.  c.  S  ;  de  Jiesurr.  Cam.  c.  8). 

W.  F.  Adeney. 
CONFISCATION.  — See   Crimes  akd   PUMiau- 

MENT-s. 

CONFOUND.—Thts  rb.  is  osed  in  three  sonaca. 
t.  iMjtrotj,  ahttttcr,  Jer  1"  'be  not  dismayed  at 
their  factid,  lest  I  c  thee  Wfore  them.  Tb« 
Geneva  and  BiaJiops'  Bibles  have  *  destroy '  here, 
and  it  is  poiauble  that  AV  choso  a  milder  word 
on  jmrpoao,  as  RV  hoA  a  titilt  milder  'lest  1 
disTimy  tJiee  liefore  tbcm ' ;  but  the  Hub.  (i^nin?. 
no?  in  htnh.)  ha«i  the  meaning  of  'ahalter,'  an  in 
Is  U'  'the  yoke  of  his  burden  .  .  ,  thoit  hiut 
hrokcn'  (KVl  :  and  the  Eng.  word  hoa  thia  mean- 
ing also,  aa  Milton,  Par.  Loit,  ii.  380— 

But  rmm  tli«  Kiithnr  of  til  ill,  cauld  iipring 
So  titrp  tt  maltre,  to  oontound  Ilie  nco 
Of  ManUnd  iii  one  roMT' 

2,  Put  to  thttme.  This  is  the  most  freoaent  meaji- 
iny.  KV  i)ft»?n  ohauyen  '  c"^  '  into  'aiui&mod,'  but 
yVnier.  KV  j-rvftnt  '  jnit  to  iihame.'  Earlier  ver- 
Kion8HOmt>litiie.>t  liad  'c;*''  where  AV  bax  'uMhumed,' 
08  2  S  10*  Douay,  'The  men  were  con  founded  very 
fowly,  and  DaHd  commanded  them,  Tary  In 
Jericho,  tit  your  beard  be  growen.'  3.  Throw  into 
ei»\fnnon  (atroncer  than  mod.  confust.  Dr.  Murray 
auggeata  the  colloq.  dumfound),  aa  Gn  II'-'  (see 

TONOUKS,    CONFLSIUN    OF).    2    MttC    13==   14"   'lie 

ivM  mucli  c**  in  himself ' ;  Ac  2*  B"  (itvtx/h*  cf. 
Ac  Itf^  21«  '  wa3  in  confusion '  RV). 

J.  Hastings. 
CONFUSED. — Confuse  and  confusion  were  macli 
stroDcer  words  in  Elizabethan  than  in  mod.  KcK" 
Ac  la*  '  the  OMcmblv  "'iw  ^^  (ttV  '  in  confusion '} ; 
la  0*  '  with  0.  noi*e  ( li V  *  in  the  tumult ').  Sec  CON- 
FOUND 3.  Confusion:  1.  Tumuituous  duordir,  a« 
Ao  19"  '  the  w  hole  city  woa  liJled  with  c'  (iriyxiHn^), 
I  Co  14".  Ja  S^*  {AKarcumala),  2  Ea  16",  Lv  I8»20'' 
(Vw),  la  34"  34"  4I»  {inh).  The  Or/.  Eng.  IHct. 
<iaot«a  la  34"  '  he  shall  atretch  out  upon  it  the  line 
of  0.'  as  an  example  of  c.  in  the  sense  of  ditirvction 
(see  ComrouNu  1} ;  and  that  meaning  waa  common 
in  1611,  ma  Shaka.  Mid.  Nighi'a  Dream,  i.  i.  140— 

*  8«  qukk  bright  thlns«  conu  to  coatu«!on.' 

Bnt  the  Heb.  (which  in  the  word  tr.  *  without 
form,' RV  '  wiLntn,'  in  (in  P|  makes  it  probable 
that  in  all  i\\v  juismi^os  from  laainh  the  meaning  ia 
ditvTder.  2.  Siutmt,  distjrare,  na  I*»  Sfi**  *  *  brought 
to  c' (15IJ,  KV  'confounded,'  Cheyno  'abashed 'J; 
Job  10"  'I  am  full  of  c'  {t^z,  KV  'ignominy*): 
esp.  with  Heb.  bdahrtK,  1  S  20**^.  Ezr  9',  Pe  10!)». 
Jer  7'*,  l>n  8'- '.  (Except  l'«  70»,  la  61',  Jer  7". 
Mic  I",  Zeph  3»- '»,  b^sheXh  u  tr.  by  ataximy,  in  LXX. ) 
See  Tongues,  CosrustoN"  of.         .1.  Hastings. 

CONGREGATION  is  AV  rendering  of  scvorai 
Heb.  t«nn«,  esp.  li'io,  .-nj;,  and  l^np.  It  will  bo 
necPMary  to  examine  miniit<!ly  the  linguistic 
usage  of  OT  in  regard  to  each  of  the»j. 

1.  t^itni'id).  The  root-idea  contained  in  this 
word  is  that  of  a  fixed  a}iiK»inlcd  meeting  or  tryst 
between  God  and  man.  Hence  it  la  frequently 
employed  to  mean  a  'set  time,'  or  to  designate  the 
mcr*.d  juajtotut  ImO'adim)  when  all  the  males  in 
Umel  hod  to  pre«!nt  them»oIvos  at  J"b  aaiic> 
taary  (Hoa  0*  12*.  Lv  23»-  *•  "■  ").     It  ia  but  a  step 


from  this  when  wc  lioil  the  wurd  used  to  designate 
the  ajtumbli/  that  celebrated  the  festival,  or  indeed 
as  a  designation  fur  any  asxenilily.  In  .lob  30**  we 
have  "v*^?^  'To  n-j  *lhe  place  ol  assembly  for  all 
living.'  used  of  !)hcot,  while  in  la  33"  Ziuu  is  called 
ir^tt  nfp  'the  city  of  our  nasemblies'  (cf.  Pa  74*, 
La  1*,  Ezk  44").  In  particular,  i;-o  occtira  very 
frefptenlly  in  the  phrn^  •^■^  S!;ti{'Ohd  t»6'id)  tlie 
Tent  of  Meeting  (l>rtwi^p.n  .1"  and  Israel).  The 
fumUiar  AV  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  fail* 
entirely  to  su;."j;est  the  true  vWn  ronveyt^  by  the 

tbroso  OS  this  ia  explained  in  Ex  29*"-  (Cf.  W.  B. 
mith.  OTJC*  246.)  The  Sept.  cnt-i)  roO  fiaprvplou 
and  Vulg.  tahernacvlum  tesHmonii.  as  well  as 
Luther's  Sti/tshutte,  havo  arisen,  as  Ges.  explains, 
fmni  impro]H5rly  regarding  Tito  as  sjTionymous  witli 
nn;'(iMrt3  N'u  9'*,  where '  lAbemacle  o"f  ibo  testimony ' 
is  the  correct  rendering).  it'oS-nkiii  used  with  Kreat 
freqiioii<7byP(13ltimes)andbytheChroiiicler(lCh 
0"  9"  23",  2  Ch  I'-  ••  "*  5"),  but  it  in  emuloyed  also 
bv  E  (Ex  33',  where  its  meaning  ia  explained ;  cf. 
N'u  11**-">I),  and  occurs  in  at  least  two  puangaa 
which  belong  to  JE,  viz.  Nu  11"  12'.  The  eoarce 
of  Dt  31  »*  is  uuccrtiun,  and  1  S  2"  and  I  K  8^  can 
iicarcely  be  taken  into  consideration,  Itecause  both 
contain  elements  of  late  date.  In  Ts  74*  i^  *Vtyy^9 
=  all  the  9jfnatfOfftt«s  of  God,  and  in  La  2*  ^iJHo  b 
employed  as  a  designation  for  the  tempts. 

It  may  be  worth  M-hile  to  remind  the  reader  that 
in  the  exprct^ion  solemn  usembly,  which  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  AV  as  a  rendering  of  "^r's. '  solemn ' 
lias  its  archaic  sense  of  'fixed'  or  'stated.'  Lat. 
aolennis  {DiivGT,  JJevt.  189). 

In  la  14"  mount  of  the  congregation  probably 
refers  to  the  aasf>mbly  of  the  gudx,  whose  dwelling- 

ftloce,  according  to  Bab.  mythology,  was  locatMl  m 
be  far  north,  anon  the  'muunt-ain  of  the  world' 
(Driver,  haiah^  120 n.  ;  Delitcsoh,  Itaiah,  new  ed. 
i.  310).    S*-o  BadyloXIA,  ij.  216". 

2.  n^V  VcdAh)  and  ^nj  Oj^'^hfU).  Before  examin- 
ing the  linguistic  usage  of  OT  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  toaflistinction  between  these  two  w^onls  which 
has  been  contended  for  by  some.  Vitringa  (de 
St/natjDffa  vetere,  80.  ftS),  with  whom  Trench  (Syn- 
o'rtf/ms  of  A'7',  3f.)  ugreos,  expresses  the  differttioe 
tliufl,  'notat  jiroprie  ?;7iJ  unii'traam  aiicuju$  populi 
muHUudincm  vtnculis  oocietatis  unitom  et  rem- 
publicum  qtuindam  conatituentom  ;  cum  vocabulum 
n^S.  ex  indole  et  vi  signification  is  auie  tantmn  dicat 
quemrunupte  hominum  fXBtum  et  concenium  sive 
minorem  sive  majorem.  .  .  .  ci^ayfoyi]  ut  et  Jrij 
semiiier  signilicat  castum  conjunctura  et  conCTegattun 
etianui  nulla  forte  vinculo  liqntutn,  sed  tKK\iiala. 
(^)  dengnal  mullitudinem  aii^uam  quie  ftopttlvm 
conalituit*  per  lajes  ct  vinculu  inter  «  jutictam, 
ct-si  Hcpe  fiat  ut  non  nit  coactA  vel  cogi  [loaait.* 
This  is  certainly  far  more  plausible  and  reaaonable 
than  the  famou-i  dietinciiun  whirli  Augustine 
sought  to  establish  between  awa-^vyi]  and  Vx^Xijir/a, 
or  rather  between  their  Lnlin  cfinivolentA,  (on- 
(frtgatio  and  eoKvocatio,  the  latter  b).'ing  tlie  nobler 
term,  because  used  of  caUin(f  together  men,  while 
conefrttjutio  designated  the  \jothcrintj  together  of 
ciUtlr-  (grex)  I  Vltringa'a  disttnclton  cornea,  in  fact, 
pretty  npjir  to  that  of  Schiirer,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  presently ;  but  it  Hoems  a  tni^^tjike  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  snch  a  distinction  bark  to  OT. 
It  may  (airly  m  quoslioned  whether  in  a  single 
instance  the  contention  of  V^itringa  can  l>e  estiLb- 
lishcd.  Katlicr  are  wc  inclined  to  fi«e  in  the  choice 
i>f  tho  one  or  the  other  of  these  tenns  a  mark  of 
authorthip.  It  is  remarkable  that  ^'];  finds  favour 
in  certain  books,  w*hilo  ^7,7  is  prevailingly,  if  not 
exclusivuly,  employed  in  others. 

('*)  ■■^«,  from  tho  same  root  as  t,-io,  occurs  vari- 
ously, OS  htrw-  ":3;  (Ex  12^).  itn^.  '*?  pis,  (Ei  io>-  »••), 

W.1'  n^z,  (Nu  27"),  and  abaolutely,  nyjn  (Lv  4"). 
It  belongs,  like  i]!\D,  to  the  vocabulary  of  1*,  never 
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oocurring  in  D  or  JE,  and  its  umc  in  the  otiier 
hutorical  books  ia  rare,  Jg  20^  21"-  i»-  "•,  I  K  8' 
1-2  ChC),  12*  being  tbe  only  iusluiices  (Driver, 
LOT  126t. 

(6)  ^ng  occurs  varioiisly,  as  ^(ntp^  ^  (Pt  31"), 
WT  Wip  {Nu  Iff".  '20*1,  D-n^ftrt  ^j  (Neh  13'),  and 
absolutely,  ^^b?  {Ex  US',  Lv  4").  It  ie  frcqnently 
cmi'loyed  in  Dt,  1  and  "2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh.  In  tbe 
Pa  botb  ■■^2  and  Vij  are  UHvd  without  any  pcr- 
cuptible  diir<^rt!u<-L-  uf  mfiunui^  to  de^igmnic  tbc 
'eon^egalion '  of  Israel. 

In  the  Svpt.  ffvrayay^  generally  annwera  to  pTJI', 
and  ^KkXriTia  to  Snff.  The  latWr  statement  tioldtt 
Rood  uniformly  in  Jos,  Jg,  S,  K,  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
Neh,  also  in  I->i  (with  thu  exveptiun  of  ft**,  where 
^73  is  rendered  ciyayiiy,7i\.  On  the  other  hand.  "^.75 
i»  rendertd  by  <ri'ya7u->')  in  Kx,  Lv,  Nu,  [irohahly  in 
order  to  sucuru  unifuruiity  in  thi;  Dr.,  fur  ri'^v  in 
tJiese  books  is  alwaya  (Twotm-p).  Once  in  the  Pa 
^70  w  rendered  avrayt,rf^  (40"^ ;  elflewhero  wo  Gnd 
4Kii\>ialii,  excofit  in  26',  where  it  is  avriifHor. 

While  we  cannot  admit  that  t\m  distinction  con- 
tended for  hy  Vitrinya  is  traceable  in  OT,  yet  a 
somewhat  similar  distinetion  is  di^fovered  by 
Schtirer  in  the  usage  of  the  tcnuB  by  later  JudaiFro. 
cvvaytayi)  was  Iho  term  ni>i>licflLie  to  the  empirkai 
reality,  the  actual  coDgi'ej*ation  exiatin^  in  any 
one  piMie,  while  UK\i>ctia  deMffnated  tlie  id/ud,  tbe 
aasembly  of  thoMe  tilled  by  dod  to  salvation.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how,  on  this  account,  iKK\i)eia.  dts- 

Filaceu  awvfta-f^  in  Christian  cirides.  In  cla«uca1 
trcek,  as  is  well  known,  iKt.\y\!xia  waA  the  name  for 
tlie  body  of  free  citizens  summoned  by  a  herald, 
and  in  tiiia  sense  it  \a  used  in  Ae  ID  of  the  assembly 
at  Epbufluo.  A  statutory  meeting  was  designated 
n'ffa  or  trvefiot  (the  latter  in  Ac  ]ir>|,  one  auecialiy 
Bummonetl  was  ffi-yKXTTDi.  It  can  hardly  ov  eaid, 
however,  that  ctasiiical  usage  throws  much  light 
upon  t)ie  nature  of  the  ^JctXifirla,  ur  'congri'tfatiun,' 
BO  often  spoken  of  in  OT.  The  word  mtiy  be  used 
of  ao  assembly  Bummoncd  for  a  dcllnite  purpose 
(1  K  ^)  or  met  on  a  festal  occasion  (Dt  23^),  hut 
far  more  irenuentlr  it  has  in  \\^^  tfu  community 
uf  Irrael  cullextiifcly  rrffitrded  ax  a  amgnffixtivn. 
Wellhausen  {Camp.  d.  Hex.  2UQ)  finds  this  last 
(uage  di»tinvtive  uf  P,  di'nying  that  tbe  nation  18 
viewed  from  such  a  purely  churchiy  standpoint  in 
JE,  or  even  in  D.     See  ASSEMBLY. 

In  OT  Apoer.  ^wtXijiria  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a 
popular  a-sscmbly  (Jth  C"  M*,  Sir  13"),  more  rarely 
as  a  de-tignation  for  the  people  as  a  whole 
(I  Mac  4«'). 

In  NT  iKK\-r)ifla  ia  ai)plie<l  to  the  congregation  of 
the  pe()plH  of  Isr.  in  llie  HjictK-b  of  Sti!|ihen  (Ai:  "**J, 
but  aiwa.yf.tyii  came  yradimlly  to  be  emjdoyed  to 
diKtingiii-sh  l.Kr.  from  utber  natiorw.  (It  u  charae- 
teristic  uf  the  Ep.  of  James  that  in  2*  <Twa.yvyfi  is 
used  of  an  ofLsenibly  of  Jewish  Ckrixtiam,  and  of  the 
Ep.  to  I  111*  Hfbru  w»  that  in  lip^tirurvrayuy^ltlic  word 
ban  a  dillerL-nt  meaning  in  2  Tb  2']  ia  spoken  of  a 
Cbriatian  cuniinunity.)  Henue,  apart  from  the 
reoAon  nutuil  alxivo.  It  was  natural  thut  ixxXifffia 
should  be  chosen  as  tlie  designation  of  tbe  Chriatioji 
Cborch,   owing    to  the  Judaistic  aosoeiatiouH  of 

While  there  is  little  alwut  OT  'congregation' 
to  recall  the  popnlar  assembly  of  a  Or.  community 
(for  tbe  eldora,  or  in  jtoet-cxilic  times  at  Jems.,  the 
idgb  priest  and  hia  counsellors,  seem  to  have  ^'encr- 
al^  acted  alone),  there  arc  one  or  two  cxampb!»  of 
an  opposite  kind.  In  Nu  AS'*'-  (P)  it  ia  the  'con< 
gregation'  tbatdecldc-s  the  ca»e  of  the  niiui»lay<T 
who  has  readied  a  city  of  refuge,  althomjb  even 
here  the  declBion  according  to  D'  rest*  with  the 
elders  (cf.  the  above  passage  with  Jos  20*  [D"],  or 
the  latter  with  v.**  [P]).  Similar  functions  are 
oacribed  to  the  'congregation'  in  the  late  and 
peculiar  narrative  of  Jg  20,  21,  and  in  Ezr  10,  on 


the  latter  of  which  Kiienen  {RfJ.  of  Tsnuti^  ii.  214) 
remarks,  '  In  vury  wiM^hty  matU!rs  the  dwJMon 
even  rested  witli  the  whole  community,  which  was 
summoned  to  Jems,  for  that  purpose.'  (All  that 
concerns  the  OT  congregation  as  u  wor&hi/tpintf 
body  will  be  dealt  with  under  Chubch,  Svn  acouik, 
and  Temple.  ) 

For  the  aake  of  oomplotcncss  it  may  be  well  to 
note  the  mtage  of  aomo  other  words  of  kindred 
import  to  the  three  we  have  discmiKcd. 

It)  ^H'i,  {'dfcrtth),  from  a  root  c<mtaining  the 
idea  of  cnelusing  or  conjining,  is  frequently  tti^ilicd 
to  the  'congregation'  that  celebrates  the  fcntivals 
(Jl  I"  2",  Am  5=".  2  K  10»  Is  1".  in  which  last 
pas.sagc  it  is  coupled  mth  Kirc).  The  nearest  Ur. 
ci^uivalcnt  if)  rar^u/Kt  (by  which  it  is  rendered  in 
tlie  Kept,  of  Am  ^-',  and  which  occurx  in  the 
N7'  once,  Ue  12"  'the  general  assembly').  rr^T, 
deaigiialea  especiallj  such  aweuiUiea  as  were 
convened  on  tne  serentb  day  of  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  (Dt  IG^),  and  the  eightb  day  of  the 
F.  of  Tabernacles  (Lv  23",  N  u  21i».  Neh  8»  2  Ch  ?•). 

{b)  e^r  Kyo  (m*^-rrf'  kodcsh),  which  occurs  oo 
frequently  in  the  *holy  convocation'  of  AV,  is  a 
favourite  L-spretuion  in  the  priuHlIv  mH^tiona  of  Ex, 
Lv,  and  Nu,  jwirticularly  in  H  ("Lv  17-28).  The 
Sfipt.  UHunllv  rcntiprs  it  nXiji-ij  iy(a  [vi.  Sanday^ 
Romang,  12  F.).  The  simple  »r)W  occurs  in  Nu  II)* 
and  Is  1*'.  It  is  hard  to  discover  any  difierencc 
between  this  terra  and  rrytT^. 

(e)  1^0  (^rf),  originally  =frUn<ittf  eonvenatum 
(i^uXia),  then  on  the  one  luind  —  frifmdiinc**^ 
jfnrtifis/tip,  and  on  the  other  =  a  btult/  of  frientU 
(cf.  Driver  on  Am  3*),  It  ib  uawl  of  a  gathering  for 
familiar  convene  (Jer  6"  IQ",  in  the  latter  of  %'hich 
the  Sept.  has  ffw4Sfnm),  of  a  deliberative  council 
(Job  I6*,  Jot  23",  Ps  8»',  in  all  these  used  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Almighty),  of  a  secret  com- 
pany of  wickeil  men  plotting  evil  (i's  64'),  or  of  the 
tteleet  assembly  of  the  upn<!ht  (Ps  HP,  where  1^ 
is  ooupled  with  rnj;,  as  it  is  ui  Gn  49*  with  ^?3)> 

LTmiTcnK.— Schfirer.  BJI'  II.  IL  M>n.;  Driver,  LOT  U6, 
Dtut.  188.  105,  Z'U ;  TI<A>«r,  ST  Ux.  anil  UrMiior,  BUt..ThtU, 
hex.  I.  iaaAitr.'B  ati'l  rvt«}*ryii ;  WcIUwufn,  Cvtnp.  tl.  if«x.  Sfi6  ; 
Hort,  Chrittitin  Efc!*9i,t  (1837).  1-21  ;  Vilrinm,  dt  Sifn.  F«t, 
77t.:  Trench,  Syn.  itf  A'T,  ll.;Uali^ttr,ZAW  (lSSO),p,lOiS. 

J.  A.  Srldie. 
CONIAH.— See  Jeiioiaobih. 

CONJECTURE.  — Only  Wb  %*  •  f Wisdom]  c** 
nxight  M'liat  is  to  cumu '  («iV(if«).  SV  has  'divineth 
the  things  to  come,'  with  •c""''  in  marg.  lint  it  is 
probalde  tliat  in  A  V  C^^  =  '  ilivinetli,'  as  Sent  ( li>S4), 
'  Conjecture  nuto  mc  by  tliy  familiar  sniriu' 

J.  Eastings. 

CONSCIENCE.— The  word  is  not  found  in  OT; 
it  occufB  iu  Apocr.,  Wis  17"  '  wickedness  .  .  . 
being  pressed  with  c,  always  forecasteth  grievous 
things  {ffivtiiifirtt),  Sir  14"  '  Itlcasoii  is  he  whose  c. 
hath  not  condemned  him'  (\frix^.  KV  '(*oul '),  and 
2  Mac  6"  '  thoT  made  a  c.  to  help  UiemselveH ' 
{tvXafiCfi  fxf<*'>  KV  'scrupled';  of.  Purclms  [I62oJ, 
J'Ut;/rimcs,  ii.  1276,  '  Thev  will  .  .  .  make  more 
conscience  to  brenke  a  Fast,  than  to  commit  a 
MurUier').  In  NT  32  times  (UV  30  times,  omit- 
ting Ju  6",  and  reading  avpijff'^^  1  Co  8'')  always  for 
ffwrtSrjiTit,  of  which  it  ia  thR  in^'ariahlc  and  ap|jro- 
riute  Ir.  Hut  mod.  uitage  would  prefi>r  '  consclotia- 
nesB'  in  1  Co  ti'  '  some  with  c.  of  the  idol  unto  lliis 
hour  eat  it  us  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol'  (KV 
with  edd.  reads  ovryj&*l9,  hence  'being  uacd  until 
iiuw  to  the  idol'):  and  in  He  10'  'no  more  c.  of 
sins.'    Cf.  Milton.  Par.  Lo«t.  viii.  502- 

'  II«r  virtue  and  the  consdnm  of  her  worth.' 

See  Sandny  Headlam  on  Ko  2"  ;  P.  Kwald,  Z>e 
Vofis  iw*i3»ij*wi  apud  S'-ript.  A'2'  vi  ac  pottataU 
(1883) ;  and  the  next  article.  J.  Uastikqs. 
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CONSCIEHCB— 

A.  Uistorical  Sketch. 
it.  ChrUtian  Ductrino. 

i.  The  Natniu  uf  Conscience. 
iL  Thu  t'oiii|i*;tcnco  of  Coiisciuncij. 
iii.  Tlitt  I^dur^tliuD  of  Con^iuncc 

1.  Social. 

2.  TndU'iduftl. 

ir.  The  Witness  of  Conscience. 

A.  Historical  S kktc it. —yyUan  man  begins  to 
rellect  on  laa  esperieare  as  a  moral  acont,  two 

?[UCBtions  eniftrge.  (1)  What  is  the  hi-iliexi  good 
or  mail?  What  is  the  'chiwf  end'  in  attnin- 
ment  of  which  man  finds  satisfaction?  (2)  What 
in  the  souK'B  uf  moral  oblipationl  What  powor 
coniaiaDds  and  rcj^ulates  human  action  T  In  the 
hiafjory  of  tliou^lit,  theso  two  questions  occur 
in  the  order  &tuted ;  and  it  it  not  till  the  second 
has  been  asked  that  a  doctrinu  of  tonacicnce  ia 
poaaible. 

1.  Greek  philonoptiy  in  itfl  prime  is  mainhr  con- 
cerned M-ith  the  firat  of  these.  Tlie  othicn  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  larjrely  occMpietl  with  di'MJUssin^ 
the  nature  of  the  Good  ;  and  practicnily  their  doc- 
trine amounts  to  tliis,  that  ninn  finds  his  highest 
u'olfare  in  the  dnties  of  citizen»>hip.  Alan  is 
regarded  ns  part  of  tli«  phyKical  and  nocial  vrorld 
in  wliicli  he  Imds  lumaelf :  and  his  welfare  Hos  in 
plaving  luH  due  part  therein.  This  doctrine  niis 
sufficient  oa  long  an  the  Greek  State  lasted.  When 
this  was  broken  np,  however,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  life  of  free  and  ennoblinj;  activity  open 
to  men,  the  moral  problem  assumed  the  second 
form.  >Ian  ia  thrust  back  on  himself.  His 
individuality  becomes  emphasized  over  against 
the  world,  in  wlik^li  he  chu  now  no  lonjjfr  realize 
himself.  Turnini;  in  upon  himself,  be  seuks  within 
the  guiilance  hv  has  iiitiiertn  found  in  the  life  whii'h 
Tvaitcd  for  liini  without.  This  type  of  mind,  bo  char- 
acteristic of  thoughtful  and  t-arnost  men  under  the 
Homan  Empire,  tinda  expression  in  the  philo- 
sophicftl  doctrinw  of  lUn  Stoii-s  and  F.piriireRim. 
These  are  an  intensely  sulijectivB  as  the  syHtems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  natl  been  coiuprehensive  and 
objective.  Not,  therefore,  till  man  has  become 
aware  of  bimself  as  an  individual,  and  loukt  out 
on  life  from  tbe  atandiwint  of  his  subjectivity, 
docs  tlio  quoation  of  the  rule  of  conduct  clearly 
cmerce.  In  discnasing  this  question,  the  8toi(^ 
found  the  rule  in  reason,  the  Epicnn^ans  in  sense. 
The  Stoioi  made  wide  the  oppofition  between 
reason  and  sense.  Virtue,  ncconiing  to  them,  is 
rpasoniiblenew,  and  i»  exerci^etl  in  alwolute  control 
of  senw:,  utter  inditlereni-e  to  material  tbin^s.  ftnd 
anstero  rejection  of  pleasure.  Noble  thinj,'B  are 
■aid  by  them  in  praise  of  virtue,  and  cl0([U0Dt 
teitimony  is  borne  againat  the  views  of  a  cnmipt 
age.     But  by   their  own   admii«ion    the    k-adiii^' 

Krinciple  of  their  tlmught  and  action  is  j^ublime 
nt  powerless.  The  moral  world  needed  an  active 
principle  whicli  should  regenerate  character  and 
reoonntitnte  society.  This  power  came  with 
Christianity. 

2.  In  the  history  of  religion  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  Siripturcs,  w*o  find  a  Himilar  succession 
in  the  order  in  whii^h  the  alxive-mtinliotn^d  problem  h 
emerge.  A  doctrine  of  conscii'tH'o  is  not  found  till 
lale  in  the  development  of  Cbris.tinn  thought,  when 
the  consciousnefui  of  individuality  is  stronf;  and 
full.  There  are  indeed  traces  of  the  operations  of 
conscience.  Man  is  always  treated  as  a  moral 
being  (so  in  the  prophets,  and  ospecially  in  K/^ekiel , 
whose  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  new  and 
strong)*  susceptible  of  com niuniri!.t ions  from  a 
personal  God,  and  ann?nnblci  to  His  judjiment. 
But  conscience,  or  the  Bource  of  obli^-ntiou  for  the 
individual,  b  not  made  a  subject  of  apecial  treat- 


ment in  the  earlier  stai^  of  man's  spiritual  history. 
Broadly  spcakinj;,  there  is  no  doctrine  of  conscience 
in  tlio  t>r.  This  heart  is  the  ecutro  of  man's 
whole  spiritvial  cnert")',  wlietlier  intellectual  or 
moral :  and  no  sulttle  analysis  of  mental  or  moral 
powers  is  attempted.  The  characteristic  work  of 
conscience,  that  of  condemning  us  when  we  do 
wrong,  is  ascrilied  to  the  heart,  Job  27*.  Tho 
nbsenco  of  a  doctrine  of  conseienoc  from  the  UT 
is  to  \>o  explained,  not  by  any  reference  to  tho 
ftllfgiKl  disinclination  of  the  Ilcb.  mind  for  psycho- 
logical  Btudy,  but  by  tho  fact  that  the  stage 
of  religious  development  at  which  the  Hebrews 
were  under  MuKaisui,  precluded  the  ipit'stlon  t« 
which  the  doctrine  of  couKiieiice  is  on  answer. 
The  law  may  be  compared  to  the  ^ystemB  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the  first  of 
the  moral  questions  whicli  arise  on  consideration 
of  man's  life,  viz.  What  is  the  (iood  ?  The  Good 
is  the  n-ill  of  God  cxprciuted  in  this  body  of  legis- 
lation. The  question  of  prinripio  of  action,  or  an 
organ  of  moral  judgment,  mnnot  emerge  till  the 
cuiiueption  of  the  (wood  has  been  motlu  explicit. 
The  law  is  the  conscience  of  the  Heb.  community. 
Hence,  as  Ochler  points  out,  tho  idea  of  a  »^t 
yaa-rrdf  in  «(ip«(<ni  is  wholly  alien  to  the  OT.  This 
absence  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience  is  to  lie  found 
alfio  in  our  Ixird's  tenctiing.  Ho  naver  nsos  tho 
word,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  His  teaching  is 
essentially  re%-elation,  He  is  dealing  with  the 
highest  good  for  nmn,  fitaling  it  in  wonis,  exhibit- 
ing it  in  life.  Uis  teaching  and  example  axe 
addressed  to  conscience,  and  are  meant  to  nwakezt 
conscience ;  and  for  this  very  reason  Uo  docs  not 
and  cannot  discoas  conscience.  Many  of  His  say- 
ings apply  to  conscience,  anil  ca^it  light  on  it,  e.g. 
*tne  lamp  of  the  body,'  Mt  &"•=•;  but  conscience 
itself  does  not  form  part  of  His  express  leaching. 

With  Christ's  wcric  as  Redeemer  a  new  stage  of 
man's  history  is  entered  on.  The  first  question 
is  answered  -.'tho  first  need  is  met.  The  Good  is 
reveaJed  as  truth  ;  it  in  accomplished  in  act ;  it  is 
present  as  jower,  What  Grcf-k.pbilosophy  sought 
after  in  the  sjit^culatiuns  of  Pl»tu  and  Aristotle, 
is  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  parallel 
la  more  than  fanciful.  As  the  Greek  realized  the 
good  ill  the  duties  uf  citizenship  in  the  State,  the 
Christiau  realizes  it  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citixco.tUip  in  the  kinj^dom  uf  God.  Tnc  virtue  of 
the  Greek,  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of  the  Or. 
State,  is  the  obligation  and  lussibUity  of  mankind 
in  the  wide  it^alm  uf  gnice,  wbi<:h  no  political 
change  can  restrict  or  destroy. 

Now,  accordingly,  man  as  an  individoal  gels  bin 
right*,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  si>eciar  study. 
The  NT,  apart  from  tho  teaching  of  our  T^rd,  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  man  in 
relation  to  (lie  grace  of  God  which  has  come  with 
ChriHi.  Human  nature  is  studied  as  it  oould  not 
be  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  is  true  that  tliere  is  no 
merely  speculative  treatment,  the  interest  of  the 
NT  being  practical  and  not  technical.  Kofcr- 
cnces,  however,  to  various  aspects  of  man's  moral 
constitution  abound.  In  particular,  tho  question 
of  man's  relation  to  tho  Good  as  the  will  of  God 
receives  .special  treatment,  ajid  is  answered  by  an 
explicit  dcKt  rine  of  conwience.  Man  is  confronted 
by  the  revealed  will  of  Go«l,  re%'ealcd  not  only  in  a 
book,  bat  in  r  Perwm.  How  dues  this  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  sphere  of  man's  individual  con- 
sciousness? How  is  man  ^'oided  and  iiupelled 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  will?  The  answer 
of  St.  Paul,  and  other  writers  in  the  NT,  is  con- 
science. Conscience,  therefore,  at  once  becomes 
the  object  of  special  practical  interest.  It  is  tho 
great  nim  of  a  Christian  to  have  a  conscience  that 
Bholl  Ijo  'good,*  'void  of  offence,' or  'pure';  and 
it   is  of    paramount  Import&ncD  that  conscience 
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ehonld  be  niamtaine<l  in  a  coixlition  of  enlighten- 
ment nnd  i>ouer  mjffjuale  to  Llie  diwharge  of  it# 
greAt  function  lu  tli«  orjjan  of  moral  spprottonBion 
and  mora)  judgment. 

3.  After  tlic  varied  Chriatiftn  life  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  bad  died  away,  Christinn 
ethic,  like  Chriatiaa  theology,  fell  under  the  blight 
of  ni^lio^vai  u^liolaiitirintn.  Christian  tmth  wan 
stiffened  into  a  system  of  do^ina.  Christian 
morality  waa  elaborated  into  a  leyal  systeni  more 
cnnibrous  and  wearisonie  than  ever  the  Mosaic 
code  had  been.  Under  this  double  bajden  the 
souls  of  men  groaned  in  bondaj^e.  Yet  even  in  the 
darkest  agcB  there  were  not  wanting  syimitoniH  of 
revolt.  My>ticiimi  claimed  the  power  of^  holdint' 
ftjllcwship  with  tJtxl,  without  tho  intervention  ol 
eccIeiuaHlical  nini-hinery ;  hut  it  failed  to  has«  ilH 
pr<}tcst  on  a  K>und  conception  of  human  nature, 
and  BO  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  a  secret 
in  nosjsesaion  of  a  few  unique  spirits.  Final 
dehrerancc  came  in  the  epoch  of  the  Iteformatton. 
The  Reformation  was  in  eMence  a  religious  revival. 
Thu  cuinbruufl  ccclcAiaatical  niavliiuury  by  which 
the  meilia'val  Church,  while  prufessdug  to  unite 
God  and  man,  had  really  held  them  apart,  wan 
swept  away  in  a  bunt  of  righteous  wrath.  The 
relations  of  God  and  man  c&me  to  be  re-stated 
oader  the  inspiration  of  ori^nal  Chrietion  ideas. 
Tn  this  process  conscience  necessarily  played  on 
important  port.  Conscience  acccntimtiAi  the  an- 
ta^oniam  between  man  and  God,  and  hhowcd  man 
guilty  in  a  degree  for  which  indulin^nrt'it  nml 
priestly  abeolntionA  brouj^ht  no  eound  relU'f.  Con- 
science, in  like  manner,  in  view  of  the  complete 
atonement  viTouj,'ht  by  Christ,  testified,  to  him  who 
rested  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  perfect  peace 
with  God.  l^ouBcience,  accordingly,  occupies  lar^c 
sitoco  in  the  writinns  of  the  Keformcrs,  as  it  nmst 
(To  in  all  Christian  t*;m;hing.  It  is  not  made,  how- 
ever, thy  subjfrt  of  pperial  theoretical  treatment. 
S|>cvulntive  inli^reitt  in  the  qucittion  of  the  source 
or  moral  jnd^'ment  has  not  awakened ;  and  the 
necewity  of  its  discussion  ia  not  yet  felt.  The 
Seformntioa,  in  fact,  was  not  ait  individuali<.tic 
movement.  It  is  a  mtsrepresentatiDu  Co  dcJM.*Tike 
it  as  such,  or  to  quote  such  phnutes  aa  *  the  right 
of  private  jndgm«nt,'  aa  femuodying  its  character- 
Istie  ideaSL  TnoHe  philosophical  writers  who  mo^t 
fully  exprMM  in  the  domain  of  pure  thou;;ht  the 
Protestant  spirit — Descartes  and  Spinozu — sirr^  by 
no  means  individaalists.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Keforroation  contained 
the  possibility  of  individualiwn.  Tho  cxtcniol 
unity  of  tho  Church  hiid  bot^n  broken  up.  Defore 
k  conception  of  epiritunl  unity  could  he  u>rmed  and 
vroncht  out  in  moral  and  political  life,  it  was 
iiivviteble  that  an  cjioch  of  individualism  should 
snpen-ene,  in  which  man  shuutd  seek  to  find  the 
vofntion  of  intcllct-tual  and  moral  problems  witliin 
bia  own  subjectivity.  This  movement  predomin- 
ated most  largely  in  Kn;;tnud,  and  obtaiutxl  almui^it 
exclusive  sway,  till  witliiu  the  present  century*  it 
has  met  a  counter  current  of  thou;^ht,  Etlncal 
theory  during  such  a  {wriod  is  largely  occupied 
with  tJte  qnent  ion  of  the  source  of  moral  obligation, 
and  the  faculty  of  moral  judgment.  British 
moralists  may  be  diatin^cuishctl  and  cloanihcd 
mainly  by  their  views  on  tliis  toiiic.  At  the  head 
of  the  long  line  stands  ThomjLs  llobbe9<l&SS-lG7[)). 
a  writer  whose  fertile  suggestivenoss,  virile  force, 
and  daring  paradox,  made  him  a  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  ethical  doctrine  in 
ilritnin.  Hi^  fundamental  position  is  that  man's 
natural  tf-ndencie*  are  only  and  altogether  '  wlf- 
regarding.'  The  good  for  the  indiinduaJ  is  rimply 
what  he  demres  tor  himself.  The  result  of  each 
individual  seeking  the  gratification  of  bis  own 
desires  ia,  of  course,  a  sta^  of  war,  whoM  iniseries 


Hohlies  depicts  to  tho  life,  llcason,  accordingly, 
intervenes  to  stop  this  intolerable  state  of  matterii, 
and  doen  so  by  enjoining  submission  to  a  atroiig 
government.  Uohbcs  thus  pushes  individuaJiKm 
to  an  extreme  in  which  it  beoomea  intolerable,  and 
is  replaced  by  an  iron  synteni  in  whioh  the  indi- 
\-idual  is  practically  extinguished.  In  such  a 
pyiitem  there  ia  no  place  for  conwcieoce,  properly 
(•peaking.  Hoblies  uses  the  word  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  analogous  phrase  'consciou*.' 
Conscience  is  no  more  than  opinion  shared  by 
various  individuals.  Any  higher  souse  ts  mere 
metaphor.  The  moral  faculty  is  no  other  than 
reason,  calculating  how  beat  to  secure  individual 
udrantage,  and  deciding  upon  sabmission  to  the 
State  as  the  best  means  of  seenring  the  end  aimed 
at.  Such  a  doctrine  was  rather  the  propounding 
of  a  problem  than  its  solution.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  ethical  thought  in  England  consists 
mainly  in  answcrn  to  Hobbes,  or  rutiier  in  answers 
to  tho  moral  problem  so  acutely  stated  by  him : 
What  is  the  source  of  moral  ohligation  ?  What  is 
th«;  nature  of  the  moral  faculty?  These  anxwem 
follow  three  distinct  lines. 

(1)  Appeal  in  miide  to  reason.  Rea5on  la  regardeil 
astho  [>owcr  by  which  universal  truthsand  principles 
are  perceived  and  proclaimed.  This  is,  in  general, 
the  view  of  Cudworth  {1017-1688),  whose  Tr«aiUe 
eofieermntj  Eternal  and  Immutahie  MortUit^,  not 
pnhlifiheii  till  1731,  is  directed  against  the  teaching 
of  llobheg  as  destructive  of  the  esaential  dis- 
tinctions of  good  and  evil;  and  of  Clarke  (1673- 
17*29).  Both  these  writers  claim  for  man  this 
faculty  of  reeugnizing  truths,  ideas,  or  relatiaiis  of 
things,  prior  to  and  ai>art  from  the  suggestions  of 
eensatiun.  Here  we  have  a  real  answer  to  Hobbes* 
and  a  most  hopeful  line  of  ethical  tliuught.  If  man 
have  this  power,  then  we  are  lifted  at  once  above 
the  ilej^nuing  view  of  man  as  a  creature  of  merely 
Kclfish  instincts,  and  have  morality  based,  not  on 
conventions,  but  on  eternal  fact. 

The  value  of  such  'dianoetic  ethics,'  to  usa 
Martineau's  designation,  depends  obviously  on  the 
view  taken  of  reason  ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
writer?,  reason  ia  conceived  too  much  as  a  mera 
foruL-U  power,  limited  to  tlie  reooguition  of  trutlu 
KubmiUitl  to  it.  Thus,  while  phrases  in  Cudworth, 
for  instance,  remind  one  of  Kant,  there  is  no 
appmarh  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  knowledge, 
still  less  to  its  sut>se)]ucnt  idealist  developniunt. 

(2)  A  fuller  analysis  of  himinn  insLincts  ia  at- 
tempted. Hobbes  had  said  rntin's  primary  in.stincts 
are  jiclf- regarding.  It  was  obviuu.--ly  opcu  to  reply 
that  they  were  not,  or  that  they  all  were  not.  Ac- 
conJingly,  we  have  such  writers  a»  Khaftesbuiy 
(167i-171.t)  and  Hutcheaon  (1604-1747)  elaboratelv 
proving  that  man  po.'^se.'wes  social  as  well  as  eelfiaa 
int;tincl5,  and  plactng  virtue  in  the  proper  balonoQ 
of  the  two.  Tlio  perception  of  this  hnlance  or  pro- 
portion ia  due  to  a  moral  sense.  wlii<-h,  like  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  things  arti&tic,  gxiidea  us  in 
things  moral.  At  a  fir^t  glance  it  might  appear, 
as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  writer:^  them^lves,  that 
they  were  anMWcring  Hobbes,  and  giving  a  mora 
dignified  conception  of  human  nature.  Really, 
however,  they  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Hobbes,  entirely  so  as  to  presupposition »,  and 
(jracticaUy  »o  aa  to  result.  They  also  appeal  to 
instincts  as  providing  motives  and  Impulses.  Some 
of  thcHC,  indeed,  they  say  are  not  scltbh  ;  hut 
if  we  prms  them  we  find  that  the  special  jiower 
of  un»elli-Ui  inKtinrta  is  the  saperior  griktiticutiun 
they  afford,  i.e.  they  are  at  bottom  selfinh  still. 
Selfishness,  or,  to  give  it  a  more  n-lined  but  more 
misleading  title.  Utility,  is  the  spring  and  standard 
of  action.  The  psychological  and  even  the  fltliical 
principles  of  llobbcs  are  really  continued  in 
Khaftesbuiy,  llutchoaon,  Adam  bmitb,  Iliuue. 
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(3)  Kcferonce  is  ma*lo  to  n  distinct  power  of 
human  nature,  viz.  to  Conscience,  iff  miprcnio 
arbiter  in  niorola.  Butler  (1002-1752)  ia  dis- 
tinguished ninong  British  mornJistfi  for  the  em- 
lihanifl  he  layit  on  thift  faoiilty.  He  rpch  that 
JShHfl*M!(urj'"»  r«ply  to  HobWs  ia  defective  in 
this  rt^[)ect,  that  hlB  '  monil  huii^q  '  lavkt  the 
qaolity  of  FUpreniacy,  which  is  required  to  face 
and  quell  the  imperiouaDeBa  of  selfish  instlncte. 
He  lauuuns,  therefore,  to  eslablibh  the  supremacy 
of  consvieDce,  and  to  vindicate  for  it  mafHsterial 
poaitioD  und  autliority.  Of  tbo  impresaivencss 
and  moral  strength  of  Butler's  wrttings  it  U 
impouible  to  speak  too  highly.  As  a  practiiral 
proteitt  against  the  imniorality  of  hia  own  age, 
they  are  deeply  interestinjj  ;  and  aa  a  moral  tonic 
in  any  age,  they  aro  invalual>le.  As  ethical 
theory,  or  doctrine  of  conscience,  however,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  tinal  or  iuttisfactory.  Batter 
was,  to  mioto  tliu  wonlii  of  'l'.  H,  Green,  '  the 
victim  of  the  current  psychology."  To  him,  as 
much  an  tollobbes,  3hnuef>bury,  l^cke,  or  Hnnie, 
feeling  wan  the  source  of  action,  as  of  knowledge. 
Objecta  of  desire  ore  given.  Then  conscience,  a 
power  whose  origin  ana  nature  are  unexplained  and 
inexplicable,  appears  to  decide  among  the  com- 
peting motives.  It  speaks  with  authority;,  but  is 
unable  to  make  ita  authority  felt.  UJtimately, 
Butler  ia  driven  to  admit  jiractical  MUi>r«macy  to 
eelf>tove,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  identity  of  tiuty 
and  self-intereat.  A  higher  principle  docs  indt^ 
appear  in  Butter,  vix.  the  luve  of  God.  But  oa  he 
never  reconsidered  Ma  p^chology,  this  rather 
contributes  additional  contusion  to  his  scheme. 
Unman    nature  rcmuiuH    'a  croAa  of  unreconciled 

firinciph'i*,'  m^lf-love,  benevolence,  conscience,  the 
ove  of  Ciud.  PIniniy,  such  a  view  of  man  c«nnot 
provide  a  «ure  basis  of  tthics.  The  whole  moral 
problem  must  be  reconsidered.  \Vhat  is  implied 
in  moral  actiuu !  If  it  sliall  appear  that  the 
sen»&tiunalibt  psychology  is  at  fault,  if  feeling 
cannot  preacnt  ol)ji*cta  of  dewrc,  if  in  the  simplest 
action  there  in  implied  the  presence  of  a  Self, 
making  itself  itn  own  object,  then  we  are  led  to 
a  new  of  man  tm  a  Wing  M'ho  GndK  his  true  good 
in  the  good  of  others,  and  of  cunRcience  a.1  not 
merely  authoritative,  but  also  mighty  to.  carry 
ita  precepta  into  efTect,  being  indeed  the  presence 
within  the  individual  consciousness  of  that  Reason, 
Mind,  Spirit,  or  Personality  whoAO  revelation  is 
found  in  all  rentily  and  all  good. 

It  ia  not  netdful  to  purt^ue  the  line  of  British 
moraliata  any  further.  Whoever  they  happen 
to  be,  Paley,  Bcntham,  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill, 
or  Bain,  whatever  their  minor  diflerences  or 
their  special  excellences,  they  unite  in  retain- 
ing  the  psychology  which  reigned  througltout 
the  eij^bteenth  century.  In  vain  for  thiara  did 
Hume  carry  the  conrluHiona  of  that  pxyclioloKy 
to  a  scepticiBm  which  provoked  Kant  to  a  reply, 
which  introduced  a  new  conception  of  man  and 
the  spiritual  world.  All  alike  they  lOing  to  the 
cenviction  that  it  is  poasiblc  by  dissection  to 
arrive  at  the  living  man,  and  hy  analyzing  his 
senHationH  to  arrount  for  knuwlcil^i:  and  morality. 
They  may  vary  in  detail,  but  they  are  in  suti- 
stantial  agreement  as  to  results.  The  chief  end  of 
man  is  ha^pinesii.  The  moral  faculty  is  a  vari- 
ously described  compound  of  feelings,  whose  fluid- 
ity  IS  stilfened  by  the  sanctions  and  punishments 
of  society.  Thirt  pHychoIogy  has  more  recently 
allied  itself  with  the  livpolhesis  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  made  draug1it<4  of  illimituine  time  aid 
in  establishing  its  cunflubic)n>i.  Prulon(;ed  experi- 
ence of  pleasure  in  connexion  with  actions,  which 
serve  aocia)  onds^  boa  resulted  in  certain  phy^io- 

*  Tfa«  ntMt  Ulumlnatinf  cilUque  of  BaUor  with  whicli  1  oju 
•M|tulBt«tl  k  conUiDMl  in  Oreen'v  Warin,  rel.  Ul,  |ip.  08-lOt. 


logical  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
which  remler  these  actions  constant.  Thus, 
according  to  .Spencer,  is  begotten  a  conscience  or 
facultv,  to  which  he  rven  gives  tlie  name  of  intui- 
tion. YhisaenwitionalistmycholoCT.  thus  strength- 
ened by  cvohitiou,  has  vJuleit  forth  various  replies. 

(n)  Intuitionism  enters  ita  earnest  duuiaJ.  Dr. 
Martinean'fl  strictures  on  evolutiuiuiry  ethics 
are  powerful,  and  his  general  ethical  doctrine  is 
most  earnest  and  impressive.  Ilia  position  closely 
resembles  that  of  Butler  in  liu<t  century.  Like 
Butler,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  r(]}nngHof  morid 
action.  But  whereas  Butler  only  mentions  two, 
Si.-1  (love  and  Benevolence,  Martincau's  list  is  most 
ehilxjrate,  containing  no  fewer  than  thirteen  paa- 
Rions,  pnipensinns,  sentiments,  or  alfections,  Qait« 
as  Butler  had  done,  he  gives  to  conscience  a 
judicial  function  in  respect  to  thiise  sprinM  of 
action.  Distinctive  in  Mnrtineau,  however,  la  hia 
doctrine  that  con.wienoe  judges,  not  of  the  right- 
ue-4s  of  acts,  but  of  tlie  rank  of  motives.  Con- 
science he  dffines  to  be  '  the  critical  perception 
wo  have  of  the  relative  authority  of  our  several 
principles  of  action.'  Kiglit  and  wrong  ho  detinea 
thus  :  '  Every  action  ia  right  which,  in  presence 
of  a  lower  principle,  follows  a  higher ;  every 
action  is  wrong  which,  in  presence  of  a  higher 
principle,  follows  a  lower.'  Elo(]uentand  jiowerful 
as  Dr.  Martineau's  exposition  in,  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  which  may  be  brought  against  Butler. 
Wnence  come  thc-m  uprings  of  action  *  Do  they 
simply  appear  before  the  Judgment-Heat  of  con- 
science, without  any  prior  determination  by  sclf- 
con-sclonsncsa?  Then  we  aro  thrown  back,  as  va 
were  by  Butler,  u[K>n  current  HL-mviticmaJ  psy- 
chology. And  whcjiRB  comes  conscience  ?  Does 
it  simply  apjiear,  and  seat  itself  in  judicial  state. 
a  separate,  nnitiuo  faculty,  inexplicable  and 
mysterious,  owning  no  organic  relation  to  eelf- 
coDitciousncsa  ?  Then  its  auLiiority  in  blind,  and,  as 
in  Butler's  doctrine,  is  unsujtjiorted  by  power. 

(&)  A  conolufdve  answer  <^un  be  reached  only 
through  a  con^^ideration  of  the  ]>osmhility  of 
experience  in  L'wneral,  and  of  moral  exiwrience  in 
^>articular.  aac\i  on  anxwor  is  to  l>e  found  in 
Green's  Prf^rgnmrna  In  Ethics.  Press  the  analysis 
of  sensation  as  far  back  as  we  please,  make 
our  list  of  feelings  and  instincts  as  dotAiled 
as  poesible,  we  never  gel  a  mere  sensation  or 
inxtinct,  sui-h  im  we  niij^ht  nupjuse  it  to  be  in  the 
lower  animals,  but  always  (he  f>eiiKiition  as  it  is  to 
a  self,  already  madilied  by  Its  relation  to  self- 
consciousness.  In  the  simplest  sensation,  there  is 
implied  the  operation  of  a  spiritual  principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  possibility  at  once  of 
knowledge  and  of  morality.  The  sensationalist 
psychology  is  thus  deprived  of  ita  whole  mison 
d'etre.  It  exists  in  order  to  get  personality  out  of 
sensations.  It  can  do  so,  only  because  perxouality 
is  therein  alrea<ly  iiuplierl. 

The  hypot)ie«iiM  nf  evolution  id  of  no  u«e  to  sensa- 
tionalism, and  does  not  invalidate  the  arg:ument  of 
idealism.  '  That  countless  generations  should  have 
passed  during  which  a  transmitted  organism  was 
progfMnvely  modifuxl  by  reaction  on  it-s  surround- 
ings, by  struggle  for  existence  or  otherwi.-4i,  till  ita 
funclion.i  l>G(rHnie  audi  timt  an  ct'crnal  ronncinus- 
nesft  could  realize  or  reproduce  itself  through  them, 
— this  might  add  to  tlie  wander  with  which  the 
consideration  of  what  we  do  and  are  must  always 
511  UB,  but  it  could  not  alter  the  rc^iults  of  that 
consideration.  If  snch  be  discovered  to  be  the 
case,  the  diseovery  cannot  aflfccl  the  analyi^is  of 
knowledge  of  wh.it  is  inij>lied  In  there  being  a 
world  to  ho  known,  and  in  our  knowing;  it.  on 
which  we  found  iiur  theory  uf  the  aetion  of  a  free 
or  self -conditioned  and  eternal  mind  in  man' 
[Prolegomena,  p.  82).    Man,  therefore,  is  a  self  ox 
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peraonAlity,  irliich  is  not,  however,  nn  incident  in 
a  fierie.s  ttnt  is  ront«d  in  nn  inttnito  self  or  pcr- 
Muii&lity.  Oar  individual  self-eoDsciousncM  derives 
from  and  is  maintained  by  an  inlinite.  eternal, 
uoiversa],  self-oonsdoiULDesd ;  Gre«n  would  8ay,  is 
a  '  reproduction '  of  it,— a  phrase  open  to  nii»con- 
Btmetion.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  ^adnal 
diseoTery  of  mind  or  s|)irit  in  thinuB,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  self-manifcfitation  of  nn 
infinite  peraouality.  with  whom  tlie  finite  intelli- 
gence of  man  is  one.  Morality  is  the  progroaaive 
aceoniplii)hnient  of  an  eternal  purpose,  with  which 
the  individual  is  and  ought  to  Iw  at  one,  whose 
coal  is  the  [wrfection  of  man.  Ttie  coud  for  man 
13  sclf-realizfttion,  but  it  is  the  reanaition,  of  an 
infinite  self,  and  is  tliu.*!  Identical  with  the  widest 
possible  ranfrc  of  good  for  others,  and  is  attained 
uy  the  prufuundeist  self -surrender.  The  moral 
faculty  in  man,  the  practical  rcaMin  or  oonacieuce, 
is  no  ypvcial  inexplicable  endowment,  a  vox 
clamant ut  in  dr^r.rto.  It  is  the  man  liiin^wir,  con- 
scious in  all  action  of  a  good,  which  hu  eiUicr 
reaches  or  fails  to  reach,  which  in  either  case 
stands  above  his  separate  impalROft,  in  the  one  ca«c 
appro\inc  and  bo'pkoning  him  onward  and  upward, 
in  the  other  condemning  him  and  blndina  on  him 
the  ponalty  due  Co  one  who  has  broken  the  law  of 
hU  ouTi  Vwiing.  Conscience,  thus  concoived,  may 
atfto  with  eijual  tnitli  Ite  deiicribeil  aa  the  revelation 
(if  infinite  gixMJ  to  in»u,  or  the  voice  of  God  witness- 
in;^  to  eternal  ri^'ht  within  the  individual  soul. 
It  IS  the  voice  of  the  man's  true  aelf,  and  his  true 
self  is  ideally  one  with  God.  On  3uch  lines  alone 
is  the  sensjvtionalist  attack  on  absolute  n^ht  and 
on  conaci^ni-K  HucccssfulK'  met,  and  room  found  for 
Christian  ttluc,  and  a  Christian  doctrine  of  con- 
science. 

B.  OlJTLiyB  OF  CBRTSTTAX  DocTRiys. 

t  Tab  Nature  op  CoNsrtKNCE.  —  The  torw 
eltusicu*  here  is  Ro  2"- ".  The  connexion  of  tbon«h  t 
is  the  rosponsi  bility  of  al  I  men  for  their  actions,  their 
condemnation  in  »in,  their  acceptance  in  righteouft- 
ness.  This  applies  to  (rtintilcit  as  wiaII  as  Jews. 
]t  would  not  itpply  had  licutites  no  revelation 
of  absolute  t^iod  made  to  them,  as  the  Jews  had  in 
the  Law.  fSnch  a  revelation,  however,  the  Gentiles 
havft.  They  (v.")  do  by  nature,  i.t.  instinctively, 
the  thincs  which  are  articulately  prescrilied  in  the 
Law,  and  accordingly  while  they  have  not  the  Law 
as  a  written  code,  yet  they  have  it  in  another  svn^e. 
In  what  sense  is  now  cxptatued  (v.").  The 
comparison  in  the  apostle's  mind  is  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  respect  of  the  delivery  to  eacli 
of  God'M  Law,  To  the  Jews,  this  delivery  was 
made  at  Sinai,  and  no  in  speftkiny  of  its  delivery 
to  the  Gt'ntilfa  he  us«»  Siniiitic  iina^,'ery.  The 
apostle's  description  involves  thrct!  points.  (!)  The 
delivery  of  the  Law  in  the  dictates  of  natural 
impulse;  'the  work  of  the  law,'  i.e.  a  course  of 
conduct  conforming  to  the  wtU  of  God,  being 
'written  in  their  hearts,'  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  it  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  (2)  The 
recognition  of  the  Law  in  its  binding  obligationA 
by  &  moral  famlty,  jiist  as  the  Jpws  heard  with 
bodily  ear  the  prot-lamntion  of  tho  Ten  Command- 
ments; 'thoir  conscience  bearing  witness  there- 
with,' i.e.  along  with  the  heart,  when  it  speaks  and 
projnpta  to  duty.  (3)  J  udgroenu  passed  upon  actions 
in  the  light  of  the  witness  of  conscience,  some 
being  favourable,  othr-rs  (aa  the  emphasis  implies, 
the  greater  nuiubi^r)  buing  unfavourable;  'tlieir 
tboosbts  one  with  another,  acousing  or  else  fu:cu»- 
inc  ^em.' 

Tho  doctrine  of  this  passage,  homo  out  by 
other  Scripture  usage,  therefore,  is :  (a)  "That 
man  has  received  a  revelation  of  good,  sufficient 
to    make   him   morally  responaiblu.     This    reve- 


lation comes  in  different  forms  to  men  dilTerently 
placed  in  the  providential  di.spo»ition  of  atTair^. 
Kvon  t)io»c  who  seem  least  advantageously  sitn- 
at^Ml  havi:  the  rL'velation  nf  'nature.'  Man  is 
so  mtidu  that  he  finds  Ihtj  satisfaction  of  liis  tme 
P4iU  in  moral  good  only ;  and  towards  this  the 
fon^-ard  impuine  of  his  heart  goes  fortli.  The 
race,  charged  with  the  special  function  of  guarding 
and  transmitting  the  spiritual  heritage  of  human- 
ity, has  appropriately  a  special  revelation  of  good, 
explicitly  hearing  the  stamp  of  Kujwrhum&n  origin. 
Finally,  when  'tne  fulness  of  time'  in  the  moral 
disoipUne  of  mankind  is  reachi^d,  the  g<io>1  tindti 
oomplete  revelation  in  a  person,  the  man  CliriHt 
Jconis.  *  Nature,'  with  iLh  tew  riidimenlAry  fncts  of 
moral  life,  and  'Law,'  with  its  greater  articulat«- 
nesFt,  are  summed  up  in  'Christ,'  in  whom  moral 
good  is  perfectly  rcaJiied.  {fi)  That  man  iwJwesHcs 
a  moral  faculty,  or  is  jiosscssetl  by  it,  Uiat  ht^  \mn 
a  conscience,  which  in  indeed  his  sclt'-coniMriuuHnoMi 
in  respect  of  moral  action,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
recogni7.es,  approves,  and  liinds  upon  hiniflflf  the 
Good,  in  whatsoever  form  it  is  rcveole*!  to  him,  and 
by  tho  authority  of  which  lie  pronounces  judgment 
upon  himself.  This  doctrine  obviously  rests  upon 
the  fieoerni  scriptural  doctrine  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  of  man  as  spirit  even  as  Cod  is 
spirit  or  personality,  a  conception  which  xvu  have 
seen  to  oe  the  flngge»tion  of  ptiilowjiihy  in  its 
crilicisiu  of  uuphiluNophicaJ  nen^^atiiirmlisL  iixycho- 
logy.  God  reveals  His  will  to  man,  partiafly  in 
Nature  ami  Law,  fully  in  CliriHt.  Man  aa  a 
spiritual  being  is  susceptible  of  thi-t  revelation  ;  his 
coDBoionnneas  of  it  in  tilings  moral  is  uou-R-ieucc. 

This  view  ot  conscionco  greatly  Himplilic-s  it,  and 
reduces  it  from  tlie  jwsition  of  an  incxplirAblo 
faculty,  fulminating  in  impotent  inaje.sty  above 
the  warring  imput"«s  of  man  h  nature.  It  in  simply 
the  faculty,  if  we  must  use  tlie  term,  through 
which  wo  apprehend  the  divine  will  so  that  it 
may  govern  oiir  lives.  It  is  no  more  a  separate 
faculty  than  faith,  and  deserves  no  more  than 
faith  the  credit  of  its  operations.  As  faith  lays 
liuld  of  flirlst,  ami  thus  Mves  and  winclities;  so 
couHL-ience  layn  hold  of  tlie  divine  will,  and  thus 
legislates  and  judges.  It  is  not  an  independent 
sooroe  of  law  and  judgment.  It  voices  the  will 
of  God. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  view,  if  in  one 
sense  it  dejtrivca  conscience  of  tho  proud  position 
which  an  intuitionist  theory  would  confer  u\mn 
it,  in  another  confern  upon  it  unique  and  awful 
Buprenuicy.  When  conscience  M-akes  iuid  speakR, 
it  means  that  man  is  in  spiritual  contact  with 
God.  that  God  is  making  His  i^-ill  felt  in  tho 
depths  of  man's  conHtitulion.  Thus  tt  is  that  '  to 
him  that  knowcth  to  do  good,  and  docth  it  not, 
to  hint  it  is  sin*;  sin,  not  error  or  miHtake,  nor 
only  shortcoming,  but  trcspaa*  against  the  law  of 
God,  which  is  recOL^ized  as  the  law  of  our  own 
being,  in  keeping  which  our  wclfaru  lies. 

The  practical  result  is  tbat  conscience  claims, 
and  must  receive  if  wo  are  to  be  true  to  our 
very  natnre,  a  position  of  absolute  enpremacy. 
Every  action  must  be  brought  beneath  ita  sway ; 
in  popular  phrase,  wo  must  make  oonaoienoe  of 
all  we  do.  Actions  laid  upon  us  by  outwvd 
authority,  we  are  to  do,  not  because  the  authority 
is  flup|iorted  by  force,  but  because  conscience  re- 
cngnizt^  thu  good  of  which  this  authority  is  an 
expression  ;  and  so  we  obey  '  for  conscience'  sake ' 
(Ro  13*).  Aftjons  whii'h  seemin^dy  lie  ontsidfl 
the  moral  judgment,  having  apjiarcntly  no  relation 
to  moral  question!^,  are  to  oe  brou^^ht  before  con- 
science and  carefully  scnitioizod,  »o  that  even  iu 
such  luattcrs  as  what  we  are  to  eat  or  refrain  from 
eating,  we  are  still  to  act  'for  conscience'  sake' 
(1   Co    10"'^}.      Tho  wbula  domain  of  life  is  to 
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be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  conscience,  and 
every  element  in  it  i»  to  bu  mode  subject  to  that 
groat  and  just  arbitrament. 

It  may  bo  true  tU.'it  in  a  society  so  largely  Cliris- 
tiaiii/ud  A4<  our*,  the  nion  who  aclM  from  nonseienve 
yvili  nut  Ijolmve  in  n  manner  innrkoilly  distinct  from 
the  behaviour  of  thusf>  M'hn  dimply  follow  the  con- 
\-entiona  of  »oci«ty.  There  will,  liowever,  bo  very 
diatinct  dilTerences  on  n  closer  scm tiny.  Ue will  dis- 
cover new  meanings  in  action.^  prescribed  by  con- 
vention, and  will  [wrform  them  the  better  tliat  ho 
does  them  with  conscience.  HewiH  lieontheoutlook 
fur  new  duties  and  new  mean»of  realizing  the  good 
which  he  njipreliends,  not  aa  a  code,  but  as  an  inner 
spiritual  impulse.  Apart  from  specific  diiferencee  of 
action,  there  is  a  difference  in  spring  of  action,  which 
cannot  but  lell  in  the  long  run.  Pcrceiiing  the 
disparity  between  his  own  attainments  and  that 
good  of  which  conscience  is  the  n-itne3)i,  and  to 
which  it  summons  him,  he  has  witliin  him  a  divine 
diacontent  which  driv(»i  him  to  furtJwr  eirorU,  and 
secures  for  him  yrcaUir  excellences.  Tim  morality 
of  a  CiniH  in  rii;i<l,  »e!f.8ati>4tiefl,  pliarisaic.  The 
mtirality  of  cumteii^niw  iu  ever  aspiring,  humble, 
ditwatixlied  with  self.  A  conwionoc  thus  kept  in 
its  (fuitrenmcT  is   describt'd    Da    'good*  (Ac  23*, 

1  Ti  1*  »-\  He"  13",  1  P  yi"  -M.  not  in  the  senac  tliat 
he  wlio  has  it  ha^  never  tinned,  but  bccauM;  he 
ha&  yielded  hiniMrlf  to  the  will  of  Cioil,  and  is 
living  in  the  spirit  and  aim  of  bin  career  for  the 
glory  of  (Jotl,  while  he  never  [lenntts  unforgivcn 
ain  to  lie  u]>un  bin  heart :  'void  of  ofTence  toward 
God  an<l  toMord  man '  (Ac  24"|,  becnose  the  pleas- 
ing' of  God  in  nil  tilings,  and  his  neighbour  in  all 
tilings  for  IiiM  guod  unto  edilication,  is  the  man's 
eoiiJitant    aim     and     oxorciso :     'pure'     (1  Ti  3", 

2  Ti  1*),  because  there  is  no  doublenesa  of  mind, 
or  aeeret  nlionation  from  the  will  of  God,  but  a 
Rncere  desire,  an  unwavering;  resolution  tfi  livo  so 
that  He  may  approve. 

It  is,  of  courae,  always  open  to  roan  aa  a  free 
a^nt  to  disobey  conscience,  ntject  iu  suprcniar-y, 
disregard  ita  witness,  aad  defy  its  authority.  On 
an  intuitionint  theory,  which  regards  conscience 
aa  a  vart  of  man,  scparublo  fnim  other  parta,  it 
voulu  be  dillicult  to  vindicate  the  terrible  conae- 
queneea  of  such  conduct.  It  in  l>ecansc  the  con- 
flciunce  is  the  man  himself  Ln  lus  conHciousnesB  of 
the  divine  will,  that  tho  conscqucnocs  are  so 
injuriouM,  jwnctrate  so  deeply,  and  extend  so 
widely.  Conwience  disohcyed  is;  (1)  liefiled  : 
and  tnis  defitenient  may  be  either  (a)  occa.sional 
(I  Co  8').  or  (p()  pormanfint  ami  perva-sive  (Tit  I"). 
(2)  Branded  or  scared  (1  Ti  4'),  when*  the  figure 
is,  either  the  brnndlng  of  a  alftve  with  a  etanip, 
or  the  extiiictiuM  of  faculty  by  the  use  of  hot  iron, 
in  any  caM  expressinfr  the  reduction  of  conscience 
to  a  stale  of  moral  incapacity.  (3)  Perverted 
(Mt  (("J,  so  that  con.scteuce,  the  light  of  the 
soul,  gives,  not  merely  no  deliverance,  but  a 
deliverance  on  the  wrung  side,  the  man  being  now, 
not  a  servant  of  tUu  Kood.  but  of  the  evil,  having 
sinned  againut  the  Hidy  Spirit- 
That  cou*»ciL'ncH  is  disoWyed  in  countless  in- 
stances is  jMitent  fact;  and  Ihctte  consequences  may 
be  traced  in  the  histonr  of  indiiiduaJs.  It  is  more 
dilUcnlt  to  8*0  the  met  and  to  trace  the  con- 
secjuence  in  the  records  of  the  race.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  bin  is  not  merely  an  incident  in  tho 
rareor  of  an  individual,  but  a  qunlity  inherent 
in  the  conduct  of  man  univoDially.  and  that  the 
effects  of  sin  art-  tracpaMe,  to  what  extent  it  ia 
imjjosHihle  to  define,  in  the  general  conscience  of 
mankind. 

ii.  The  Competence  opConsciesce.  —In  all  that 
IB  naid  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  its  competence 
is.of  course,  presupposed.  This,  howover,  ia  preeinely 
what  ia  domed  by  those  who  detdre  to  explain  the 


phenomena  of  conseienc-e  on  the  hypothesia  of 
evolution,  and  fact*  are  urged  in  dispronf  of  tho 
claim  of  original  authority.  It  must  bo  reinem- 
Wrod,  however,  what  it  is  that  is  claimed  by  tlie 
('hrijitian  doctrine  on  behalf  of  conscience.  It  ia 
not  tlie  infallible  authority  of  an  independent 
faculty,  but  the  ability  uu  the  port  of  a  being  mode 
in  Gobi's  imago  to  rocni'nixe  God's  will  as  it  is  pro- 
gre«ai*'ely  revenled  to  liini. 

Much  of  the  Rcnsationalist  and  evolutionary 
attack  on  conscience  really  nppUea  only  to  the 
intuitionist  t  lieory  of  conscience,  and  does  not  touch 
the  Christian  ductrine  ot  the  idealist  philosophy, 
whoso  criticism  of  sensationalist  psychology  we  itave 
noticed  above.  The  Hpceial  dilhuulties  which  call 
for  consideration  are  these — 

1.  Tho  diversity  of  moral  indgments,  aa  among 
different  nations  now,  or  at  clifTereni  stages  of  the 
world's  history.  The  heathen  conscience  e-njoins 
what  tho  Christian  conscience  condemns.  Jewish 
feeling  rejoiced  in  deeds  at  which  Christian  .senti* 
meat  abuddurs.  Amid  such  diveri^ences,  is  not  the 
BUpremaey  of  conscience  loAtT  The  answer  to  this 
puzzle  lies  in  our  general  view  of  man  and  his  con- 
science of  good.  If  man  be  a  i>ers(>Tinl  being  in 
constant  ooramtmication  with  the  iitlinite  Person, 
God,  we  can  understand  how  his  moral  history  ia  an 
cducattun  or  development,  each  step  in  advance 
UMni;  gainetl  through  obediv-nce  to  conacionce,  which 
XirocraimsnAalwiolute  the  willof  God.  The  stages  of 
the  revelation  of  good  are  marked  by  advance  up 
to  the  fnll  realization  of  good  in  Christ.  Con- 
snience  at  each  stage  is  supreme,  thongh  its 
deliverances,  compart  together,  vary  aocording 
to  the  stage  reaclied.  Combined  with  thia  view 
is  tho  fact  of  deterioration  through  disobedience, 
so  that  the  conscience  of  a  nation  or  religious 
comntunity  may  become  perverted,  and  proclaim 
as  duty  a  bloody  crime  or  an  annatural  offence. 
Even  among  races  which  have  formed  the  most 
niistakcn  standard  of  duty,  it  is  found,  as 
missionary  records  amnly  show,  that  the  revela- 
tion of  higher  excellence  meeta  with  ready 
reaponse,  and  conscience,  revivified  by  the  light, 
cullii  upon  man  to  follow  iL  In  order  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  conscience,  we  do  not  need  to  prove 
uniformity  nmid  the  deliverances  of  conscience, 
from  age  to  age.  The  very  divergences  set  its  per- 
sistent authority  in  more  viviil  light. 

'2.  The  allegetl  conflict  of  dnties,  which  occasion- 
ally arises,  reducing  conscience  to  i»erplexily 
onti  silence.  This  certainly  would  be  a  fatal 
objection,  not  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
only,  hut  to  morality  aa  a  whole.  If  there  arise 
circumstances,  not  due  to  »n}-  human  crime  or 
error,  in  which,  duty  confri)iit«  duty  in  alisolute 
contradiotioD,  so  that  merely  to  act  is  to  transgrcjw, 
not  only  is  conscience  proved  incompetent,  but  the 
moral  sphere  is  shown  not  to  include  the  whole  of 
life,  and  riehteousneaa  by  being  demonstrated  to 
be  imposfliblc  is  made  unnecessary.  The  question 
can  be  met  only  by  analvaes  ot  cilscs.  Those  cases 
mosttofooarso,  beoxolmlud  wliich  are  not,  properly 
Rpeaking,  cases  of  ivj/wrwuce.  Oiia  enau  only  needs 
to  be  stated  to  lie  dismissed,  that  in  which  a  verdict 
of  conscience,  in  itself  clear  and  iliBtinot,  is  opposed 
by  strong  passion  or  self-interest  which  clamorously 
demands  to  be  obeyed,  flcrc,  plainly,  there  is 
no  question  of  the  competcueo  of  conscience,  or  ita 
claim  to  be  obeyed.  Another  case  is  that  in 
which  the  clear  testinu>iiv  of  i-onseience  is  con- 
fronted by  some  instinct  of  the  soul,  itself  true  and 
noble.  Here  also  there  is,  strictly  speaking  no 
jierptexity  of  conscience,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  wavering  in  ita  demand  to  be 
obeyed.  Hesitation  arises  from  the  strong  appeal 
of  fueling.  Sir  Walter  Soott  baa  presi-utea  such  a 
utuation  in  the  classic  instance  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
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tempted  to  t^n  a  falsehood  in  order  to  save  her 
sister's  life.  Here  ihe  obligation  of  troth  is  con* 
frontwl  liy  nisterly  nflertjon.  The  action  of 
Jeanie  Deans  unquestionalily  repreftents  the  true 
Bolution.  Conscience  is  obeyed,  while  love  goes 
forth  in  nohle»t  .>iacri6ce  on  bchnlf  of  the  beloved. 
The  (liniculty  of  t^nch  ciuhjr  ia  not  ApeeiilHt.ivc,  bnt 

SmcticAl,  ami  ia  to  l>e  met,  not  by  intellfctaal 
i*ca&8ion  on  tho  occasion  when  the  dilHcuIty 
nrises,  for  whioh,  indeed,  there  would  bo  no  time, 
but  by  tho  life  habit  of  obedionce,  begetting  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  higbeet  good  for 
otkera,  eveo  our  bo«t  beloved,  an  well  as  for 
ooraelvei,  wbic-h  n-ill  bo  available  in  the  ituddcn 
emergency  an  an  intuitivo  judgment. 

Casei  which  du  affect  cnn^eience  and  nemn  to 
perplex  it,  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  '  conflirl 
oetween  difTwrent  forroulie  for  exnreMing  the  ideal 
of  good  in  human  conduct,  or  octween  dlfTerent 
inatitutionfl  for  furtbcriog  iU  realization,  which 
htive  alike  obtained  autliority  ovtr  nien'n  minds 
without  being  inlrinsirally  entitled  tu  moru  than 
a  partial  and  relattv(<  oWdK'Uoe,'  or  an  '  incompati- 
bility of  Home  mic'h  fonniiU  or  inptitotion,  on  the 
one  Hide,  with  MDme  moral  impnliw  of  the  individual 
on  the  other,  which  is  rcotfy  an  impulse  towards 
the  attainment  of  human  perfection,  but  cannot 
adjust  itself  to  recognized  rutea  and  established 
institutions '  {Prokgtrtncnij,  p.  34ii).  In  «och  cases 
'the  rtqutr<-'ment^  of  conscience  seem  to  be  in 
conllict  with  each  other.  Howuver  di)4[tosed  to  do 
wimt  IiiA  conscience  enjoins,  the  man  finds  it 
didicnll  to  decide  what^  ita  injunction  is'  U6itl. 
p.  351).  8uch  cases  may.  Indeed,  become  peculiarly 
complicated,  and  exceedingly  painfol.  Bnt  they 
do  not  really  coni^titute  a  conflict  of  duties.  Itight 
seems  to  be  divided  against  itself,  when  in  reauty 
it  is  only  rising  through  contort  of  oppo^tito  one- 
sided riews  to  a  fallcr  conception,  or  throngli  the 
breakup  of  »  system  to  a  higher  realization  than 
could  be  contained  within  ita  limite.  There  is  no 
such  thing  really  as  a  conflict-  of  duties.  *  A  man's 
duty  und(.-r  any  particular  sot  of  circumstances  is 
always  one.  thougti  tJiu  conditions  of  the  case  may 
be  so  coniplicatiid  attd  olmoure  a«  to  make  it  ditlicnlt 
to  decido  what  the  duty  really  is'  [tfntt.  p.  355). 
Here,  in  like  manner,  the  ability  and  claim  of 
conscience  are  not  involved.  It  is  true  that  there 
ia  no  extant  formula  which  will  servo  by  its  mere 

? notation  to  fictile  tho  case.  Conscience  is  not  so 
urmnj  and  unnatural  a  faculty  as  such  a  view 
would  imply.  Yet  it  is  not  incompetent,  becauHC 
it  moves  hlowly  and  grows  in  knowledge  and 
power    through    tliu    discipline    of    life    and    the 

i'raetice  cf  oliedience.  With  chanurteriMiic  caution 
hitler  state-1  the  matter,  *  f.et  any  plain,  honest 
man,  before  he  «'ngftges  in  any  courw  of  action, 
ask  himself,  Is  tlii^  E  nm  goln;:;  about  right,  or  is  it 
wrong !  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  e\'il !  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  question  would  he 
answered  n^eeably  to  truth  and  virtue  by  almost 
any  fair  man  in  almivst  any  circumHtancea ' 
(Sunuon  III),  A  recent  essiiyiMt,  to  the  question, 
Uow  am  I  to  know  what  is  nght  ?  makes  answer, 
■  By  the  titti$Tf<Ttt  of  the  ^pM^oi '  (Bradley's  Ethi'-j>i 
StwH«0,  p.  177).  '  If  any  man  M'illeth  to  do  his 
will,  be  shall  know  of  the  teachinjr.' or  system,  or  in- 
stitntion,  or  formula,  'whether  it  boof  LJod'(Jn7"). 
ili.  The  EufCATios  of  Conscienck.— We  thus 
see  that  otijei^ionii,  which  mtglit  be  valid  against  a 
doclriae  wliirh  made  conscience  an  hifallible  oracle, 
are  not  valid  against  the  view  which  regards  con- 
science OS  man's  conscionsne«3  of  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  now  to  be  regarded,  not  a*  an  inexplicable 
part  of  man,  but  as  man  himself  in  relation  to  the 
revelation  of  right.  It  is  tho  apprehension  of  God 
as  RighteuusnoKs,  justnii  faith  ut  the  apprehension 
of  God  as  Grace ;  and  Lutlier,  as  Domer  pointa  ont. 


speaks  of  faith  as  the  Christian  cwnacience.  Con- 
soionce,  accordingly,  is  involved  in  man's  moral 
history.  It  suircr^^  in  his  sin  and  alienation  from 
God,  becoming  clouded  in  its  Insight,  feeble  in  its 
testimony,  and  may  even  oomo  to  he  ^cvously 
perveitwi  in  its  judgments.  It  gains  in  his  restora- 
tion through  grace,  iin  knowlmge  is  clarifietl,  its 
judj;m<!nt  «trengtlicncd.  The  dcepeet  characteristic 
of  »in  is  a  liberty,which  is,  in  truth,  the  bondage  of 
roan's  will  or  personality.  The  deepest  characteristic 
of  graco  is  a  service,  which  is  pcrfoot  freedom. 
Man,  in  yielding  himself  to  God^  accept-s  a  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  his  own  being.  tie  is  therefore 
fr«o,  self -determining,  and  self -realizing;  a  porsoo  oa 
God  is  a  person,  realizing  the  fulness  of  personal 
life  in  harmony  with  God.  Conscience  stiares  in 
this  subjection  '  which  is  also  emancipation.'  Tho 
NT  everywhere  claims  for  cnnacienre  this  inde- 
pendence of  action,  this  immediacy  and  certainty  of 
Its  delivcrauces,  undetermined  by  a  formal  c*m1c  or 
the  voice  of  aNjiirilual  director  "iRo  M'-"-"-*,  Col 
'i'^iJa  1*'").  TuwiirdthisiH>int,thcrvfore.tliogrowth 
of  oonscienco  mi«t  be  directed  unrlor  the  guidance 
of  special  education.     This  education  is  twofold. 

1.  Social, — llii)  highest  gWMl  for  man  always 
involves  tho  relation  of  man  to  man.  *  Through 
society,'  saj-a  Professor  Green,  '  is  personality 
actualized.'  *  Uoncc  it  follows  '  that  the  human 
spirit  can  only  realize  itself,  or  fullU  its  idea,  in 
jtersons ;  and  that  it  can  only  do  so  through 
society,  since  society  is  the  comlition  of  tTie 
development  of  a  iwrsonality'  (Prolegomfnn,  pp. 
200,  20J ).  Con-science,  therefore,  being  pemonautv 
in  its  relation  to  right,  is  also  socuily  cundicioQeu. 
Tliero  is  no  such  thing  as  a  merely  individual 
conscience.  Kven  when  seemingly  most  indindunl, 
as  when  a  reformer  rises  to  protest  against  tJic 
injustice  of  some  institution,  it-i  testimony  is  still 
on  behalf  of  a  good  fur  man,  which  this  institutioni 
founded,  no  dotibt,  to  further  it,  now  fails  to  express 
and  practically  opposes.  It  is  plain,  tlicreforc, 
that  '  no  individual  can  make  a  conscience  fur 
himself.  Ue  always  needs  a  society  to  make  it  for 
him'  (Profef^vmena,  p.  S51).  Conscience  iH  lK)rn 
and  cradled  in  the  home,  trained  and  exorcisetl  in 
tbu  Church,  in  civil  society,  and  the  State.  The 
enormous  importance  of  this  social  e^huMition  of 
conscience  is  thus  evident.  The  ethical  functions 
of  parent,  teacher,  pastor,  employer,  statesman, 
arc  seen  to  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred.  Cndcr 
their  intlnniice,  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
received  its  revelation  of  duty,  and  its  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  ite  legislative  and  judicial 
vocation. 

2,  Jjiffiridiial. —  yinn  cannot  be  merely  pnssivo 
in  education.  All  true  education  is  self-^dueation. 
The  education  of  conscience,  in  particular,  must 
be  the  work  of  the  indiWdual,  consciously  fitting 
hims«lf  for  the  scr^'ice  in  which  freedom  and  lifu 
for  him  lie.  Tho  means  at  his  disposal  are  mainly 
three. 

(«)  The  institutions  of  soriety,  the  sacred  righta  of 
life,  honour,  proiwrty.  reputation,  with  all  the  de- 
tailed obligation-^  to  which  these  give  rise.  Only 
through  the  niostcareful  obedience  to  these  element- 
ary conditioui»  of  moral  life  can  conscience  be  kept 
clear  and  tttrong.  Negligence  here,  even  in  name 
of  high  spirituality,  has  always  producwl  a  terrible 
Nemesis,  and  those  who  havb  claimed  cmantTijiation 
in  name  of  religion  have  sunk  lM*neatli  lliu  load  of 
that  mere  morality  they  iifTecteil  to  despise.  Hence 
the  NT  ethic  is  remarkahh)  fur  its  atiundance  of 
rommonplnre,  and  has  tho  homeliest  directions  to 
give  to  children,  servants,  citizens,  to  fulfll  the 
duties  of  their  station,  while  it  frequently  recall.-* 
those  who  are  thrilling  with  consciousness  of  new 
light  and  life  t«  the  rudiments  of  morality,  truth, 
Iwoesty^    jmrity,    iudnstry,    etc.       The    attempt 
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to  be  Ttflij^tousat  the  exixsnse  of  morality  is  veiy 
ancient  and  is  still  very  prevalent^  and  rer[uiree 
continually  the  prophetic  reboko  (Mic  0'"'). 

(6)  Tho  Utomture  in  which  the  conncienoo  of 
humanity'  has  gir«n  utterivnce  to  it«eLf.  The  whole 
field  of  butor;^,  biography,  and  fiction  is  opened  up 
for  the  education  of  conscience.  By  diligent  itudy, 
consoienct!  grows  tnforniH<t,  ami  bncumeH  more  sure  of 
ilaelf.  Aloni;  with  such  general  litorature  we  may 
class  the  Bihle.  H  reniiirL's  no  rt  priori  dootrini'  of 
inspiration  to  efttabUali  the  KUpn^maoy  of  hiblic:ul 
elhic.  Here  ve  bare  a  revelntioii  ot  riyht,  whi<'b 
baa  never  been  ncriously  questioned,  ana  has  com- 
manded the  unftlT«.'Ctc*d  approval  even  of  nnbelicvore. 
The  Bible  ia  the  toucUatone  of  conscience.  Cod- 
Hcience  can  only  be  maintained,  in  truth  and 
vigour,  accordinf^  as  it  is  continimlly  refreshed  by 
farnesit  Btudy  of  tho  auveiiiny  ctf  l)io  idtul  con- 
tained in  Scripture  and  priuL'ipblly  iu  tlie  character 
of  JoBus  Christ. 

(c)  Communion  with  God.  Here  we  arn  on  the 
borderland  of  ethic  and  religion.  The  education  of 
books  becomes  the  education  of  livins  int^-'rcourse. 
The  conscience  whose  sole  sources  of  information 
have  been  nal  ural  laws,  ur  the  reuurda  of  literature, 
fails  of  the  bii:hest  ]i(:;ht,  breaks  down  in  critical 
instances,  and  Ih,  Wnidc^,  {gloomy  M«rn  and  hojicleHS. 
The  conscience  which  rimm  throii<^h  obeilicnco  to 
moral  law  nnd  stndy  of  ethic  into  fellowship  with 
Him  who  is  RigbteousneM  and  Truth,  becomes  dear 
and  full  in  it«  testimony,  a  reliable  guide  in  the 
I>erjjlexities  of  life.  Of  roareo  this  result  is  not 
reaelit'd  liy  a  leap.  It  implies  a  process  earned  on 
thiou(jh  life.  Tne  growth  of  coascicnco  will  have 
its  periods  of  weakness,  onefddeclneas,  acrid  fan- 
aticism, morbid  tenderness,  all  of  which  moat  lie 
most  patiently  borne  with,  not  only  by  observers, 
but  by  the  individual  himself.  C^onecience  will 
oven  pronounce  judgments  that  are  neeiUesa,  fooUoh. 
ur  nctuniiy  erroneous.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
Inken  nut  t«  wound  consint-nce  at  such  time's. 
Sppciaily  must  it  not  be  overborne  by  thoMc  who 
rujoice  in  higher  light  and  t'luim  a  larger  liberty. 
Their  higher  duty,  indeed,  may  bo  to  deny 
themselves  a  liberty  which  is  their  right  (1  Co 
gT-Uio^",  Ro  IS'-").  The  stage  of  wenknevi  is, 
however,  in  tt«e1f  an  efTect  of  sm.  and  to  continue 
in  it  is  added  sin.  .Strength  nnd  truth  of 
conscience  arc  the  aim  to  be  eon.*ciou»ly  striven 
after  (He  5").  The  teaiimony  of  conscience  is 
meant  to  be  part  of  our  aasnrance  toward  God 
(2  Col"  IPS"). 

iv.  The  Witness  of  Consciej.tr,— The  work  of 
ronecience  lies,  no  doubt,  within  the  moral  sphere. 
Hut  in  considering  the  basis  of  ethics,  we  are  led 
to  see  that  monil  action  implies  a  reference  to  an 
infiiiito  Personality  as  the  ground  and  origin  of 
man's  peroonal  being.  Morality  presupposes  re- 
ligion as  the  basb  ox  its  posaibility,  and  prepares 
for  religion  through  its  ineompretene.is.  Con- 
science, accordingly^  as  the  supreme  moral  faculty, 
[wtnta  beyond  the  merely  moral  sphere,  and  be- 
comes a  witiU'M  to  tilt!  truth  of  ndigiim.  The 
witness  of  conscienre  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
loffiral  demonstration.  In  point  of  fact,  spiritual 
realities  cannot  be  reached  by  logical  procc^-ies. 
The  only  valid  argument  for  religious  truth  Is  that 
which  proceeds  hv  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  roan,  and  discenui  in  that  cnnstitutinn  the 
necessity  of  the  exiatonco  of  n  Divine  Being  in 
whose  image  man  has  Wv.n  made.  In  that  argn- 
ment,  tho  witness  of  conxcionco  forms  an  important 
clomcnt.  To  trace  this  witness  fully  liclongs  to 
dogmatics.  Wo  conclude  this  article  liy  a  oare 
outline  of  the  direction  which  this  witness  takes. 

1.  Go(J. — Conscience  we  have  seen  to  be  man's 
conseiousness  in  action  of  right  to  be  done.  This 
ia  with  equal  truth  to  be  described  as  the  revelation 


of  right  within  u.n,  or  the  voice  of  God  spealcini; 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  moral  action  we  ore  deal- 
ing  with  more  than  tho  judgmenUt  of  our  fellow- 
men,  with  more  even  than  our  own  judgment  upon 
ourselves.  There  Is  present  in  tho  court  of  con- 
science an  invisible  Assessor,  who  is,  indeed,  the 
ultimate  source  and  standard  of  right  by  which 
tho  judgment  proceeds.  Individual  experience 
presents  this  tine  uf  proof  H*ith  an  intensity  which 
IS  Iwst  expre-sweil  in  fiilence.  Uioirraphy  and  his- 
tory present  the  {leinonstrattun  often  with  tragiu 
Hrtiriilateness.  In  con«L'ience.  the  consciousness 
of  God  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  haunts  the  sinner 
in  his  revolt  as  shadow  of  doom.  It  accompanies 
the  seeker  in  his  upward  movement  with  ever- 
growing oontirmatiuu.  .\11  other  uigumenta  for 
tho  being  of  Gud  lind  their  force  increased  by 
being  combined  with  tliix-  If  the  ontulogical 
arguintmt  Ivatla  us  to  a  reason  or  utiivei'sal  i*elf- 
couseiousnetss,  throti'j'h  man's  retal iitn  to  which 
kno^vlejlge  is  jH>HRibTe ;  if  the  argument  a  chm- 
tingentia  tnuuai  briuL'S  us  to  an  eUtrnnl  substance 
in  which  all  things  innere;  if  the  tcleological  argu- 
ment requires  a  purpase  fulfilling  itself  in  creation, 
— the  moral  argument  enables  im  lu  deline  that 
reason,  substance,  purjiose,  as  a  I'crson  whotte  very 
nature  ia  rightenuHnc-)*-s.  (See  nuggeslive  treatment 
in  Illingworth,  Vcrxotitliitj,.  lycct.  iv.) 

2.  Christ. — The  constitution  of  man  reituiresaaita 
root  a  Personal  God,  to  wboni  conscience  in  man 
ascribes  moral  perfection.  But  Personality  is  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  iielf' revelation  and  Self-com- 
municatioQ.  An  Incarnation  of  (jod,  therefore,  is 
profoundlycongTTioitawithlliedL-mand  for  God  which 
arises  out  of  tlie  eunstitution  of  man.  Avsnn  Christ 
is  presentM  to  tlm  mind  nf  nmn  an  hucIi  an  Incar- 
nation. It  will  searcety  be  denied  that  He  unwd 
lan^age  regarding  Himself  which  implies  such  a 
claim.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  with  growing 
fuln»ui  has  made  it  on  His  behalf.  Couscieuuti 
makes  in  intensest  form  the  demand  for  a  Per- 
Minal  G<mI.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  a»k  if  con- 
science  is  sntltdic<l  with  the  claim  advanced  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  answer. 
The  conscience  of  humanity  has  recognized  in 
Christ,  in  His  teaching  and  in  His  life,  the  final 
revelation  of  Good.  Christ  it  tho  conscience  of 
humanity.  The  words  of  J.  S.  Mill  are  often  and 
justly    adduced    as    eon^nting    to    this    dictum. 

'  Even  now  it  would  not  W  eia.>!y,  even  for  an 
unbeliever,  to  (ind  a  better  translation  of  tho  rule 
of  virtue  from  the  alistraet  into  the  concrete  than 
to  endeavour  eu  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.'  Hero  we  have  a  moral  argument,  not 
only  for  Theism ,  but  for  Christianity.  Conscience, 
as  "Dortier  linely  says,  becomes  our  ^ ro-xSaywyiit* 
(Gal  3^1,  and  leads  ua  through  obedience  into 
knowledge  (Jn  7").  Faith  in  Christ,  accordingly, 
is  no  longer  an  act  unrdateil  to  our  moral  life, 
but  is  itself  a  moral  obligation. 

3.  Attyn€me.nt. — Conscience,  e«penially  an  en- 
lightened by  Christianity,  witnesses  to  infinite 
perfection.  At  the  same  time,  it  pronounces  o|«on 
all  our  actions  sentence  of  failure-  Between  the 
absolute  good  and  the  individual  will  there  is  ever  a 
want  of  complete  harmony.  Conscience  abates  none 
of  its  condemnation,  when  action  is  largely  harmon- 
ized with  social  itnilitiittons  or  codes  of  moraJ  law. 
Tho  more  entirely  it  wins  the  ma.'it4Ty.  the  more 
stem  is  its  refusal  to  be  satisfied.  ltd  demand  is 
for  absolute  harmony  Mith  infinite  good.  Any 
breach  it  treats  as  ioBnite ;  and  lays  upon  the 
heart  tho  burden,  not  of  Hbortcoming  merely,  bnt 
of  guilt.  The  quetttion  of  salvation,  therefore,  is 
a  moral  question.  It  is  stateil  in  Hebrews  in  this 
form,  How  can  the  cottaciuncu  he  cleaneed  from 
dead  works  to  servo  the  living  God?  (He  0*'). 
How  can  the  inoubusof  guilt  he  removed,  so  that 
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the  will  of  man  may  act  in  unhindered  harmony 
with  the  will  of  Gou  T  Two  Milutioni  con8cienc« 
deolineB. 

First,  that  of  gratuitous  fortrivcncM.  God  is 
sometiinca  rc|)rfJM:nte<l  ns  f^yinc,  in  virtue  of 
Hla  iMire  almighty  will,  *I  forf:ivc.'  But  mere 
BOvereiKnty  i»  iiiere  unreason.  And  if  to  this  bo 
added,  "at  llie  prompting  of  His  tender  heart,'  the 
reply  is  still,  mere  reeling  ia  racro  unreason.  In 
either  case,  the  Eupreme  arbiter  of  life  im  ropre- 
■ented  aa  mere  cnprico;  and  in  order  to  ears  man 
from  conscquencea  of  immoral  act,  ¥ra  havs  con- 
founded the  wIu)lo  niorul  Bphere.  To  conscience, 
ain  U  a  moral  fncU  and  nut  until  atti  i»  dealt  wiUi 
can  the  relatione  of  God  and  ma.n  be  adjusted  on  a 
pemnanenti  i.e.  on  a  moral,  basis. 

Saoondj  that  of  ritual  obeervauco.  Action  that 
ia  good,  i,e.  in  absolute  moral  quality,  can  frrriii;; 
only  from  harmony  witli  absolute  good,  llence 
no  action  of  a  merely  exturnal  kind  can  produce 
the  requisite  Imnnony.  Tlie  hii^toriu  dunion- 
stratiou  of  thu  ii)i-a]>»cjly  \b  the  .Tewi>ih  cereinfmial 
law.  [t  did,  indeed,  uleanw,  but  the  cli*an»ing 
reached  only  tu  the  llcHh  (He  9"),  and  had  to  be 
constantly  repeated  (He  lu'-'').  The  practical 
p«nt  ia  th«t  the  most  elabomto  scheme  ever 
devised — devtaed,  be  it  ob-ter^-ed,  by  divine  wisdom 
— failed  conscioualy  and  inU-ntioitally  Iv  rrach  Ihe 
springs  of  action,  cmancimie  the  >sil),  ami  purj'e 
tiiB  conscience.  I»  it  likely  that  any  other  Hchetne 
will  suoceed,  that  any  morality  which  homan 
wiMlnm  can  derif*e  or  individual  care  execute,  will 
accomplifih  what  the  law  failed  to  do?  Conscience 
Rteaciily  pronounces  aj[;ainBt  every  such  attempt, 
in  name,  not  of  arbitrary  creed,  but  of  essential 
righteoui^ncss. 

A  third  solution  presents  itself.  Jems  Chriiit 
Mrfecrlv  revcah  God  to  man,  becanso  He  is 
Him»oll  true  and  perfect  man.  .\eoordingly,  He 
not  only  unveils  to  men  the  Absolute  Good,  but 
as  man  lie  Himself  fulfils  this  Good.  If,  thi-n,  He 
who  is  thu»  ill  iiimosl  twing  one  with  tliu  GoimI, 
Uiat  ia,  God,  and  perft;ctly  natisfactory  to  Him, 
shall  in  virtue  of  Hut  humanity  take  man's  place, 
and  bear  as  a  ttubslitute  man's  burden,  ottering 
Himself  a  saurifice  for  sin,  will  not  this  meet  the 
requiremcntfl  of  conwicncot  It  is  now  )>o»)ible, 
through  faith  in  the  •Sin-bearer,  to  enter  into  that 
mora)  union  with  God  which  ia  the  comlition  of 

food  action.  Sm  no  more  interposes  its  harrier. 
t  has  been  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  One 
competent  to  do  «>.  The  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  etfmal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without 
blumi^ih  unto  (lad,  aviuU  to  pleaniie  the  conscipn<?e 
from  dead  works,  and  qualifies  us  to  serve  the  living 
God  (He  9'*).  In  the  death  of  Chri.st  the  demand 
of  coDKciencc  is  satl»Acd  through  atonement  being 
made  for  sin.  In  union  to  Christ  through  faith, 
the  ideal  to  whiirh  conscience  witnesses  is  no  longer 
an  impossibility  fur  ever  condemning  ns,  but  an 
actnal  realization  npon  the  basis  of  which  we  are 
justified,  and  through  the  power  of  which  wo  aro 
enabled  to  fulfil  tU«  wilt  of  God  {Ko  3»  5"- '*  e^*"- 
8*"").  The  witnRRs  of  conscience,  which  brings  us 
to  God  and  Christ,  directs  us  also  to  that  which 
ia  central  in  Christiamtyf  atoucmeut  made  by 
sacrifice. 

TjT«i>*mi«  — Spedsl  Ireutnent  of  the  dootrtn*  of  coasdtBoe 
ti  to  bt  found  in  the  ethloal  worki  ol  Donu>r,  Rotho,  Ilu-lciU, 
Wattkc.  HorniAnn.  Hwt«iuen,  Hortinaaa,  T.  H.  Omen,  Nvwnuui 
Smfth.  Tho  liut  liM  tbs  ftdvanCsce  of  exhtMUn^  Ihs  plusn  of 
conirieDos  Ib  Klslion  to  the  whul*  •j'«t«tD  of  OMmIhi  ethio. 
Tb*  HbUcal  PsTcboIoglet  of  Beck  uhI  Dditacb  also  oontain 
iHwiii^iiin  of  oonsdcnoe.  llooorrftpha  ajjoo  ocni*d«nce  luTe 
bMB  wrlttan  ^  B.  H.  Uofniana  (bu  Lthn  imi  £m  OneCMm, 
l4lHlr,  lam.  W.  Otn  (OSs  Uhn  Mm  0«v>inm,  Bertin,  IMO), 
A.  itttiida  ttl«btr  dtu  G«w<nm ;  Bia  Torbw,  Doiui,  U7e>, 
H.  Kkblet  (Dai  0*v<ttn.  H»lle.  18T9>,  F.  D.  Haurin  tT/tt 
CmMitn««:  Lteturm  on  Catuulri/\  W.  T.  Dkrlicin  (77M 
ChriMian  OMun^nrf  ;  KernldT  Lcctunt  hr  1839).  An  editloD  e( 
BuUtr^  Tkrm  Sermons  has  been  publWied  by  T.  *  T.  Olvk, 


wilh  Intnadgction  md  Nfife  I'jr  T.  D.  KilFatrlek ;  and  sm 
QUdjlone's  mL  ol  HuUrrt  Murk*,  DfM. 

T.  B.  KlLPATRltnC 

C0NSECRiTE,C0N8ECRATI0H.-lD0T  .several 
Heb.  wurdft  are  so  tr" :  1.  tuiz'ir  Nu  6'*  or  ntarr  Nu 
&■*,  better  'separate,'  'soiiaration';  »«o  NazIUITK. 
3.  kutdash  n«  in  Ex  28»  30>»,  a  Ch  31*.  Exr  3^  or 
l-Cd€jh  Jos  6»,  2  Ch  29",  better  *  sanctify,'  *  wrncti- 
tication'  <wh.  see).  3.  heJ^tm  Mic  4",  iH^'tt+sr 
'devote'  (see  CDRSE).  4.  mUta'  jfAd;  lliis  is  the 
commonest  and  only  cbaractoristic  expression  for 
'consecrate'  (with  mill^'im  for  '  consecration '} : 
lit.  'lill  the  band.'  The  origin  of  the  phruac  is 
quite  obecnre.*  The  Heb.  millxVim  being  plu., 
A  V  has  •  oonsocrations '  (Ex  *>tf"  Lv  7"  S=^  ")  with- 
out  diflcronce  of  meaning;  RY  sing,  always.  In 
Ex  2»**  '  the  llesh  of  the  consecrations,*  the  c.  ia 
transferred  to  the  olTering  by  which  the  c.  took 
place ;  so  Lv  S*  '  they  {the  cake  of  unleavened 
nrcad,  etc.]  were  ooiuwcnitioua  for  a  aweet  savour.* 

J.  Hastings. 

CONSENT.— To  c.  is  now  no  more  than  to  ae- 

Juiesce ;  in  earlier  Eng.  it  often  included  approval, 
fence  (I)  to  approve  of  a  thing,  .'^c  8^  *Saul  was 
c"*  unto  bia  death'  (trw^ifloK^w,  so  22*  ;  In  Lk  11* 
tr^  *  allow  '— '  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  yonr  fnthers,* 
RV  'consent  unto');  Ko  7"  'I  c.  unto  tlic  law 
that  it  tB  good '  {a^fupni^).  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Hennj  17. 
L  T.  31- 

'Toii  nil  consmtcd  uato  SallsburVt  dcwUi. 
For  none  woaild  ttrike  a  ■tmko  m  tils  revenge.* 

Or  (2)  to  be  in  sympathy  with  a  person,  P»  50" 
'  Wlien  thou  aawcst  a  thief,  then  thou  consentef.lst 
with  hini'(.ir!);  Ko  1",  AVm,  KV 'not  only  do  tho 
nnme,  hut  also  c.  with  them  that  practise  then' 
(</\mtii6okiu,  AV  'have  pleasure  in  tbem').  Cf. 
Kord(Hi33)— 

*  T  had  been  plfcr 
To  cuniU-r  bearU  m  iiqaaUjr  oonsonted.' 

J.  Hasttnos. 
CONSIDER.— To  c.  ia  either  to  look  carefully  at 

or  think  carefully  about.  Tht-  former  sense  is  now 
ol(**oI.  or  archaic :  I'r  31^'  'She  c***  a  field  and 
Imyeth  it';  Lv  13"  'the  priest  shall  c' (i.«.  <J»min« 
the  leper,  ^^J^,  RV  'look')  :  Sir  38"  'The  smith 
also  sitting  by  the  anvil,  and  c'"«  the  iron  work ' ; 
He  \Z*  •«'•*«  the  end  of  their  conversation'  (<UaSe«- 
povrrri) ;  Gal  6^  'o.  thvsclf,  lc«t  thou  also  be 
tempted'  {cuoxisa,  RV  'looking  to').  So  Cover- 
dales  tr.  of  Neh  2"*  *  Then  wente  I  on  in  thenighte 
.  .  .  and  considered  the  wall'  {AV  'vicweil'J. 
'  Consider  of  is  now  rare  :  .Ig  19**  *c.  of  it,  take 
advice,  and  speak';  Ps  64»;  Pref.  to  AV  '[thiy] 
set  them  forth  openly  to  he  tf^  of  and  i>eru8ed  by 
all.'  J.  Hastings. 

CONSIST.— Col  1"  •  by  him  all  tbinp  c*  (cn-r/ff- 
njw,  RVm  'hold  tnguthcr ')  -  mod.  'subsist.'  This 
is  the  oldest  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  tr.  of  the 
Rhemi^  NT ;  Tindale  gives  '  have  their  being,' 
and  ia  followed  by  Crunmcr  and  the  Geneva; 
Wyclif  simply  *  ben  '«ar«.  J.  Hastings. 

CONBOLATION.-See  COMFoaT. 

CONSORT.— To  o.  with  is  to  aasociato  with,  oast 
in  one's  lot  with  (am  together,  gora,  aortem  lot); 
Ac  17*  *8omo  of  them  believeil,  and  c«*  with  I'aul 
and  Silas '  (a  good  idiomatic  tr.  of  tlie  Gr,  wpocsX?* 
a6w.  fr.  irpAr  to,  nXiJ/toi  lot,  though  the  form  is  imims., 
tit.  '  were  allotted  to).  Up  to  the  end  of  the  ISth 
cent,  a  concert  of  music  wax,  by  a  mistaken  aasoraa- 

■  ItlaiuKd  of  the  oonsecmtloct  of  IhepHWt  only  (exovpt  Gdc 
43*  the  s/bir).  uxl  the  m<wt  pvobeble  explanatioD  )s  tbat  the 
thlnn  to  be  oaeml  wen  nut  Into  the  priert's  handa,  e  irmbolio 
ad  Zj  which  be  ww  Inetalled  or  ooiuecmCed.  Some  (eep.  VoLke, 
AtttUL  TAmL  p.  STBt.,  ud  Wcltbaawm,  Pni.*  p.  ISO)  think 
tbM  the  prtert's  baiid  was  flilcd  with  motkcr  aa  *  aamaat '  (ScGteh 
arlM>.    See  raiana  m  LxTtna. 
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tion  ■with  tliis  word,  spelt  'consort,'  tliouyh  it 
cornea  through  Ft.  «m«rf,  It.  concerto  from  Lut. 
cc/n«r/«rctocontoncl(or,aiSke»tdei!iile<llyiireferH, 
conscrerc  to  unite}.  Cf.  Horn,  and  Jul.  lU.  i.  48 — 
•  T*b«tt.— Harcnjtlo.  thou  conMtrt'rt  with  Homeo, — 
Mer.—Coamitt !  vhftt  I  iloit  thou  mmku  ua  piiiulralaf  * 

In  Sir  3-y  AV  1611  wo  havo  '  A  connort  of  muuck 
in  a  Ixinn  net  of  wine '  {oifyKotna  ttavatKQv),  but  rood, 
edd.  Bjiell  'concerU'  Hw  Music.    J.  Uastlnos. 

CONSTANT.— 1  Ch  28"  if  he  be  o.  to  do  my  com- 
iiLnniliiii:nti4'  (p:rr_'-aK=if  be  bejfrm).  Cf.  obakn. 
JiU.  t'tcj.  III.  i.  t2— 

*  For  T  WM  coiMtAiit  Oimbcr  ahouM  be  bonlAh'd, 
And  cciDftUuit  do  ivnuUn  to  ki'cp  litiu  to.' 
CoDStftiitly  :  Tt  21^  '  the  man  thnt  Hearetb  speak- 
tlh  e.,'  i.e.  'conlidently,'  not  'freriucntly *  (n»j,  RV 
'  nntliallengcd,'  IlVm  '  bo  m  to  endure  ) ;  Ac  IS'" 
*i.Iie  V.  aftirined  tliat  It  wa«  even  »o '  (SitffxifiiCTo, 
KV  •  foiilidtjiitly  Hllirmed  ') ;  Tit  3*  *  tbe»e  tilings  I 
will  titat  thou  affirm  c'  i6ta.^tf)atoDaffai,  RV  *  alUnii 
confidently').  Cf.  tho  Collect  for  St.  John  Bantiat'.-. 
l>uy,  'After  hi8  example  c  epeak  lh«  tnith,'  i.e. 
iinwly,  consiBteatly.  J.  Hastisos. 

CONSULT.—!.  To  take  counsel,  deliberate,  used 
of  n  siui^le  person,  n»  Neb  G'  '  Then  I  c""  with  my- 
heW ;  Lk  14^'  *  Or  wKat  king,  going  to  make 
war  D({ainfft  another  king,  uttetti  not  dowu 
first,  and  c**  whpUier  he  he  able'  (KV  *will  not 
.  . .  take  counsel '),  2.  To  devine,  contrive,  with  a 
Blinple  object,  asMicfl*  '  rcmenilier  now  wlmtBalak 
kins  of  Moah  c"* ' ;  Hah  2'*  '  Tbou  hiiAt  c*'  blmnie 
to  tTiy  house  ' ;  or  with  au  intiu.,  as  Ps  Oi^  '  They 
only  c.  to  cut  Jiiu  down  from  bis  excellenc}-.' 

J.  Ha.stinos. 

CONSUMPTION.- In  Lv26^,  Dt28^  the  ref.  ia 
to  tilt-  ili-^ta^e  («i:e  MEDICINE).  But  in  In  10*»  (fVyi) 
and  Ui^2i>'^(H^?,  ItV  *  conanmination,*  aa  Dn  P'^ 
AV)  tlie  nieaninj,'  ia  '  thorough  ciiding.'  So  Koxe 
(Ari.  and  Afrm.  iii.  56)  says,  '  Cljii^t  shall  sit  .  .  . 
at  the  riifht  hand  of  God,  till  the  consiuuption  oS 
the  world.'  J.  liASXtNCS. 

CONTAIN.— 1  Co  ?•  '  if  they  cannot  c.,  let  them 
inarrj' '  (KV  'if  they  have  not  conlinency.'  iyKfa- 
reiofiai,  fr.  iir,  Kpdroi  power  ='  have  self  control* ; 
it  i«  tr*  'he  temiwrate '  D^J.  Cf.  Vonng,  i'araphr. 
Joh  (1719),  'Thun  Job  wintalnwl  no  more;  but 
curs' 
Letters 

was  so  ill  at  containing.'  >Vyulif|^9  tr.  (aftor  the 
Vulg.  si  non  te  eentinent)  is,  'For  if  thei  con- 
tcynen  not  hem  silf ,  or  ben  not  ehajt,  weddid  bo  tboi. ' 

J.  IlASTINliS. 

CONTEND.— Generally  'o.  with'  in  the  mod. 
senftc  of  '  (i^ht  with,'  aa  Is  -10*  *  I  xvill  c.  witli  him 
tliat  c*""  with  thee';  or  'argue  with,'  as  Ac  11'-' 
*  they  that  wore  of  the  eircuniiiision  c*^  wiUi  him. 
saying.'  Bnt  in  thi;  tnt>«r  nen.iB  c.  iH  alno  founi) 
■without  'M'itli,'  as  la  o"'*  '  I  will  not  c.  for  ever ' 
(pmb,  =  argue  with,  aecnsc,  condemn);  Job  13* 
'  will  ye  c.  forCJodt'  {-argue  with  others  for  God, 
\xf  an  advoi!ate  for  Uud),  Am  7*  '  the  Lord  God 
called  to  c.  by  lire '  ( ■=nrgue,  and  bo  Mic  6'  '  c.  tbou 
before  the  niountaina.  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy 
Toice'l.  In  all  these  paasogea  the  Hob.  i»  an  ribh. 
In  Jude"  'ye  should  «ime«tly  c.  for  the  faith' 
iiwayt^flfofuit),  the  meaning  pnftscs  out  of  strife  or 
argument  into  the  wider  apbcre  of  earnest  endoav* 
our  ;  as  >^ith  the  aimple  a.yuvii'oftai  in  Lk  IS"  *  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  ^ate,'  and  Col  4'^  *  lalKiur- 
ing  fervently  for  yuu  m  prayers'  (RV  'always 
striving  for  you'),  and  as  Bawui,  EMfti/s,  'I^ta  man 
contend,  to excell  any  Cuini«,'titor* of  biKin  Honour.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONTENT. — When  Gehazi  in  Ms  greed  begged 
of  Nauuiou  a  talent  of  silver,  Naaman  sold  (2  K  5")^ 


f     \  I  I  I  i^it  i  it\-ii      t'^^*J     I'l.'ia  k.4%vitua      tii^^     ititfaii*   f     fifb 

ij'd  bJK  fate'  ;  and  for  the  meaning  here.  Swift, 
tert  (1710).  'No  wonder  she  married  when  nhe 


'  Be  content,  take  two  talenta.'  Evidently  he  did 
not  mean  '  Ite  satiitfied,'  but  '  be  vileaHed,  let  it  be 
vniir  nlwwtirp.'  So  also  Kx  2",  .lo«  7'',  Jg  17"  IC, 
2  K  6',  Job  ua  (RV  '  be  pleased '}  where  the  Heb. 
'm^  \^t(;]  t/A'^lin  hiph.  =' acquiesce,*  and  whore  tho 
Eng.  13  obiK)].  except  in  the  phm<(0  'well  c.,'  oji 
Stevenson,  UndcncoocU,  1.  xxv.  bo  (IS8T),  '  So  «it«i 
the  while  at  home  the  motticr  well  content.'  Cf. 
tho  voting  formula  '('"titont"  or  'nun-Content' 
u:iod  in  the  Hoxuw  of  Ix>rds.  In  tliiK  Kcnse  the  vb. 
content  u  also  used.  Wis  16^  '  bread  .  .  .  able  to 
c.  every  man's  delight '  (RV  '  having  tho  virtue  of 
every  pleasant  savour'),  with  which  cf.  Bacon, 
Ettays,  'lie  that  queetioneth  much,  slmll  loomfl 
much,  and  content  much.'  J.  Uastikos. 

CONTENTMENT.-ThU  hi  a  peculiarly  Clmstian 
grace,  and  the  form  it  axsumeM  in  tho  Bible,  and 
e-sp.  in  the  NT,  difTerentlatys  it  from  the  allied 
pagan  virtues.  U  is  quite  dbstiuet.  from  Oriental 
apatliy,  which  is  peeaiinistic,  wbile  CbrisUan  con- 
tentment is  nearer  optimism ;  and  it  is  almost 
eijually  distlnci  fi-ora  tlie  calm  of  Stoicism,  bccaoM 
it  does  nut  regard  external  things  with  absolate 
indiUercnre, despise  pain  aiu!  ploa^uic, and  rest  la  ita 
itulfsulhciirnty.  It  in  nion:  «:lii'crful  than  Buddhiam, 
more  human  than  Stoicinm.  While  iL  implies  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  gno<l  and  ill  of  life,  it  does  not 
tiaae  itaolf  on  the  biLlance  of  fortune,  but  finds  ita 
source  and  its  sustenance  in  the  unseen  world. 
The  most  elementary  form  of  contentment  is 
extolled  in  the  Book  of  I'roverbs  os  a  certain 
discreet  expediency'.  Here  the  secret  of  domealio 
content  is  given  in  Uie  ajKithcgm,  '  B«tter  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  tlian  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith  '  (Pr  IS"),  and  the  uuperiority 
of  moral  to  material  grounds  of  content  in  tho 
Baying,  *  Better  Is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his 
integntv,  than  he  that  is  pen'erie  in  his  lips,  and 
ia  a  fool'  (Pr  19').  In  tho  Psalms  we  meet  with 
more  indications  of  the  contentment  which  is 
derived  directly  from  faitli  in  God.  This  is  seen 
in  two  fonns.  (I)  Trust  in  Providence,  which 
Icade  to  the  conviction  that  the  righteous  man's 
life  is  rightly  ordered  »o  that  noeWI  can  liefalt  him 
{e.g.  Ps  23).  (2)  An  appreciation  of  the  supreme 
bEesseflneM  of  union  with  (iod,  which  is  independ- 
ent of  external  fortune,  God  Ilimself  being  the 
IKirtion  of  tha  snul  {e..rf.  Ps  73").  Thi- jiruphcts 
uvjiceru  tlivuuwives  largely  with  public  atlaira,  and 
in  so  doing  never  encourage  injustice  and 
oppresflion  by  nreacbing  an  ignoble  acquiescence  in 
wrong.  In  lliem  we  see  the  diWne  discontent 
which  cannot  endure  the  triumph  of  the  rich  and 
strong  over  their  unhappy  victims.  Still  the 
iisacnco  of  the  higher  conttutment  is  also  present 
in  the  faith  which  is  assured  of  Gods  care  lor  ilis 
people  and  Hin  cimiing  redemption  of  them,  and 
the  proniLseof  the  Messianic  age.  Die  hope  of  which 
should  chci-k  imjintienco  and  prevent  du«pair. 

Our  Lord's  teachings  carry  the  higher  forma  of 
contentment  up  to  their  supreme  excellency.  He 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  tho.ie  ideas  of  the 
prophoLs  which  concern  tho  luoiu  public  treatment 
of  twicial  wrong«,  U'caiise  His  method  was  to  work 
from  within,  and  nerliapa  because  the  conU--mjHirary 
condition  of  the  mmian  world  iljd  nut  A<Inut  of  a 
sudden  social  revolution.  Accordingly  He  did  not 
contradict  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  discouraged  restless  agitation  (Lk  3'*):  and 
He  Hiid  nothing  directly  against  the  institution 
of  slavery.  On  the  other  iiand.  He  inculcated 
principlea  of  justice,  charity,  and  brotherhood,  the 
ufToct  of  whicti  must  be  to  sweep  away  the  wrongs 
which  provoke  the  most  reasonable  discontents 
In  training  His  diiwiptcs  personally  Ho  rebakod 
greed  of  gain  and  anxiety  aliout  temporal  aHaira. 
encouraging  contentment,  (1)  bygiring  thoossur- 
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aoce  tliat  our  Father  knows  of  otti  needs,  and  will 
provide  for  tlicm,  since  He  provides  even  (or  Ihode 
of  binU  and  flowers  ;  (2)  by  directing  attention  to 
the  true  richcii,  the  heavenly  trt-tufuros,  which  can 
alone  satisfy  the  ih>iiI  of  man ;  and  (3)  l>y  ursine 
the  duty  of  Beekinc  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteoanieiH,  discontent  being  a  pha«e  of  self* 
seeking,  and  therefore  a  sin  (Oc  l^"^).  St. 
Paul  iiiculrate!>i  the  patient  endurance  of  preKnt 
inifTeringa  on  the  grounds  uf  hope,  ihi-iM)  ttiiUeriiigs 
sot  UeinL'  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  future 
glory  (ifo  8"),  and  even  working  for  that  glory 
(2  Co  4");  and  of  faith,  all  thing*  workin;^ 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Ciod  (Ro  8"). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  a  priioner  at 
Borne,  he  claims  to  have  learned  the  secret  of 
oontcntnient,  and  he  implies  that  this  is  found  in 
a  certain  iriJcp^Ddence  of  external  things— he  has 
learned  to  be  '  independent*  lairdpKris't,  and  he  has 
reached  this  attainment,  as  also  all  others  to  whirh 
he  ha.i  eome,  l>ei'aiiMe  PhrtKl  has  strt^ngthened  hint 
(F'h  4"-*').  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  encourages  oonteutraent  by  reference  to 
God's  fatherly  chiuitisemcnt  of  His  children  ( 12*"). 
St.  James  rebukes  covctuusneaa  and  coutcntious- 
ne»s,  and  cncoura^^cs  a  humbte.  restful  spirit  with 
especial  reference  to  the  cllicacy  of  prayer  ( Ja  4'''" 
S''").      St.  I'cter  inculcates  patience  by  dwelling 


on  tlie  exaronle  of  Christ  (1  V  2'»-»»);  ami  St,  dohn 
endurance  of  the  M'orld's  hatred  by  oonaidering  tl 
lyvo  of  God  (l  Jn  3'-  ").  W.  F.  Adesev. 


CONTRARY.— 1.  In  the  sense  of  'ontAgonistic,' 
e.  ia  now  obttol.  or  dialectic,  except  in  ref.  to  wind 
or  weather^  where  tlte  phrase  in  NT,  '  the  wind 
was  0./  lias  kept  the  meaning  alive.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  c.  in  Lv  2G,  M'here  it  is  used  as  tr.  of  'ip 
^  in  all  its  occtinences  (26"-  a  "■  "■  **.  «• «),  ■  if 
TO  walk  c.  unto  me,'  lit.  *  in  an  encounter,'  in 
noelile  meetinL;  and  revolt,  lulmically,  as  Kaliseli 
explains.  In  NT  this  is  the  only  mcuiiing,  whether 
the  Gr.  be  ^warriot,  *c."  of  wind  (Mt  14-'*,  Mk  6**. 
Ac  27*) ;  of  Saul's  opposition,  Ac  26*  '  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  e.  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ' ;  of 
the  up[H>nentii  of  Christianity,  1  Th  2"  (the  Jews), 
Tit  2'  '  he  that  is  of  the  c.  part' ;  or  wrfco^rioi,  Col 
2'*  '  the  handwriting  .  .  .  which  was  c.  to  n»  (fl  V 
irwtwairrloy  ijfuy  describes  its  active  hostility — Light- 
foot)  [  or  AWravn,  Ac  17*  *  thena  all  do  c.  to  the 
decrees  of  Ciesiir,'  a  charge  of  treason;  or  d>ri- 
KtipM,  Gal  S"  '  the  Spirit  and  the  llesh  .  .  ,  are  c. 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  1  Ti  !'•  ;  or  even  irapd,  Ac 
W.  Ito  11=*  16''.  2.  In  2  F^  n*- »  c.  b  used  in  the 
seuHe  uf  iipi'OKite  in  position  or  direction,  'out  uf 
her  fentlieri*  there  giew  other  c.  feathers.'  Con- 
trariwise (a  hybrid,  fr.  Lnt.  eontnirius  and  Kng. 
WJK,  way)='onthec./occnn!2Co2»,  t;al2',  I  H^. 

J.  Ha.stings. 

COHTRIBUTIOH.— See  COMMCWIOH. 

CONTRITE  (Lat.  contritvt,  bruised,  enishodl 
apiwarc  e;iily  in  Kng.  in  a  fig.*  sense,  '  bruised  in 
heart,"  prub.  through  the  influence  of  tho  Vulg. 
and  tite  Eng.  versions,  and  nearly  always  with  the 
meaning  of  penitent.  Thus  Wyclif  (13S0).  SeUr.i 
Work*,  li.  400,  '  To  assoile  men  that  ben  contrite  * ; 
Milton,  far.  Lest,  x.  IWl— 

*  Pitfdou  be^,  with  Xran 
WaU-rinir  thn  tirotiml.  &nd  wt;ta  our  ttghi  tbe  &ir 
Fmiiicntinc,  Knt  tnua  liearU  contHtc' 

This  is  the  moHniog  of  c.  in  AV  and  RV.  But 
popular  as  the  tr.  has  bc<<n,  it  is  inaccurate,  for  the 
Heb.  (Hn  1*6^4"  SI",  Is  ^V *«,  "5)  Ib  80=*)  so  tH  never 
describea  penitence,  bnt  always  humility,  abase- 

*  CtntrilH*  Im  n«vor  Btf.  unUI  umtor  the  infliutnccol  ttutVultf., 
wliila  thellvth  wonJ  tr* 'contriU  '  tottr  times  out  of  Are  In  Av  is 
DerwUtenl. 


ment  Certainly,  Cod  will  '  not  dc:*pisc  a  broken 
and  e^penitcnt  heurt ' ;  but  more  thnn  that.  He  will 
not  deapifte  a  broken  and  a  crushed  heart:  *  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  J.  UasTIXUS. 

CONVENIENT,  now  grently  restricted  in  mean- 
ing, is  freely  used  in  AV  in  the  souse  of  beCtting, 
becoming,  seemly,  as  Epli  5' '  Neither  filtliiness,  nor 
fooUsli  talking,  nor  jeatiu'r,  which  are  not  c."  (RV 
'bcliltinj,''):  »o  Pr  :iO"  (IlV  *  that  is  needful'),  Jcr 
40*- •,  Wis  13"*  'a  c,  room,'  not  'commodious,'  but 
•befitting'  (d^.of.  RV  'worthy'),  Sir  IOS»  (RV 
'right'),  2  Mac  4'»  (KV  'Ht'),  Ro  1*  {RV  •  be- 
fittmg"),  Philem  ■  (RV  'befitting').  In  Mcnfuint 
of  Venice,  III.  iv,  52,  Portia  tsnyit,  '  Briitg  them,  1 
pray  thco,  with  imagined  Bpee<],'  i.«.  quick  as 
thou;^ht ;  to  which  Balthasar  replies,  *  Mudaro,  I 
go  with  all  convenient  speed,'  i.e.  speed  bolitting 
the  urgency.  In  the  sense  of  '  morally  becoming 
(AS  Ko  I*,  EpIi  5*,  Philem  ^1  the  word  waa  once 
quite  common,  a^  Trans,  of  .^t^njtpa'a  Van  Arica 
(ItifW),  '  She  sang  and  danc'd  more  exauLsitely  than 
was  uonveuient  lor  on  honest  woman. 

J.  HA.STlKas. 

COHVENT.-Jcr  49"  AVm,  'who  will  c.  me  in 
judgment?'  and  50"  AVni,  'who  will  u.  me  to 
plead ?' — an  olbtolcte  vb,  =  ^nmtnon  {conventrt),  Cf, 
EUing,  DfbatcH  House  of  /,or</»  (102!).  '  The  Com- 
raona  have  convented  Flood,  examyned  him,  and 
sentenced  him,*  J.  UasTIHOS. 

GOKVERSATION.—The  Mord  never  occurs  in 
AV  iu  it»  mixiern  sense  of  collo<]uy,  but  always 
in  its  earlier  scuse  uf  conduct,  buhaviuur.  But  as 
intereoume  by  speech  is  a  large  part  of  conduct,  the 
Word  was  specialized  to  its  present  Iiniir«-d  scnw  nt 
an  early  ilate  [not  much  later  than  the  date  of  A  V). 
See{?j/'  Entj.  Diet.*  *  Conversation' in  AVia  prob- 
ably (fue  to  Vulg.  conversatio,  convcrgor.  'fhese 
usually  6tand  in  Vulg.  for  NT  arairrpotfi^,  Avavrpi- 
0eaftii,  though  in  two  caj^es,  Ph  l"  and  3",  they 
represent  ro\trei^>ui4  and  ToXiTtvfia..  On  these 
latter  nnt*wige»  sec  CITIZENSHIP.  In  one  instance 
where  Vnlg.  renders «-o.\iT*ia  byc'>ni«r««fio(Epti  2"), 
AV  departs  from  t  he  guidance  of  Vnlg.  and  correctly 
renders  'commonwealth.'  In  a  few  other  places 
AV  does  not  render  by  'have  our  c'  but  by 
'  behave,'  '  live,"  '  pafta  the  time  of.' 

The  true  equivalent  of  avaorfto^p-ft  In  mod.  Eng.  is 
'conduct*;  and  it  is  an  nnfortnuate  result  of  the 
AV  archaism  'eonversntion '  that  the  real  pro- 
minence of  conduct  in  NT  teaching  is  obseured  (see 
Ethics).  Indeed,  the  substantive  'conduct'  no- 
where occurs  in  AV,  tliough  RV  wisely  introduces 
it  in  2  Ti  S*"  to  represent  ayvy^. 

There  are  but  two  i>as»ages  in  OT  where  c. 
occurs  (Pa  37'*  ntid  5(P).  In  both  it  represents 
TJ1  'way.'  Conduct  in  OT  w  tlinught  of  under  the 
metaphor  of  walking,  and  the  wurdHiIcscribing  itare 
literally  tr',  hence  abstract  nouns  to  express  moral 
conduct  do  not  oecnr.  Hatch  {Etsrufs  tn  Bihl.  Or, 
p.  y)  sees  the  conditions  of  Syr.  and  C»r.  life  respect- 
ively mirrored  in  tho  metaphors  wliich  the  two 
nations  severally  employed  for  conduct,  Wz.  xf/jc- 
raT*r>  and  imtTT^tfitaffai.  '  Whereas  in  Athens  and 
Rome  the  hustling  activity  of  the  Ktreet-s  gave  ri»e 
to  the  conception  of  life  as  a  quick  movement  to 
and  fro;  the  conalant  intercourse  on  foot  between 
village  and  village  in  S^yria,  and  the  dillieulties  of 
travel  on  the  stony  trncks  over  the  liillii,  gn%'e  rise 
to  the  metaphors  wliieh  regard  life  as  a  journey.* 
B>3t  the  OT  metaphor  naturally  runs  on  into  the 
NT,  and  in  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  wtpiiraruf  is  far  more 
frei|aent  than  inrrpiipt'TSa.i,  Christianity  is 'the 
Way.'    Cf.  Hort^  '  IVay,  Truth.und  Life,*  Lwt.  I. 

*  A  good  exUDple  o(  MnreraaUon  In  tlio  old  u  rtlctin^ibhod 
fmn  Ui«  mod.  m»«.  Is  in  Bunv^init  filnnrn't  Pny.  '  Yotu 
(»nTemclon  ^vea  this  your  Uouth-[>rofeBBiaD,  the  lye.* 
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CONVERSION 


CORAL 


The  NT  worila  for  converse  in  its  modem  Mnse  are 
ifuXtir  (Lk.24'*- "  '  Uiey  talked  toutlljer'l.  ci/roptXeu' 
(Ac  10^).  E.  K.  Ukknaed. 

CON  YERBIOH.— Tho  noon  (Ari*T/>i>*)})  occuw  oiil^- 
onc«  iu  bc-rijitAirt),  Ac  15"  (cf.  Sir  40"),  wliere  it 
need  not  denote  the  definite  npiritual  cliange 
belonpiig  to  llie  word  in  the  verb- form.  ThovBrb- 
form  Ururrpi^ii')  is  frequently  found  both  in  OT 
and  NT,  answering  in  the  former  to  such  Hcb. 
temis  AS  •jt'J,  nj9,  and  eap.  3^r.  Tho  point  to  l>e 
noted  U  that  it  uiiuo>>t  iuvnrinbly  denotcit  an  act.  of 
niftn  :  '  Turn  ve,  turn  ye  ('^ic")  f  rum  vour  evil  ways ' 
(12zk  33")!  'Excej)tyBturn'(NIt]8*};  'When  thtm 
hast  turned  a<,'ntn  {Lk  22"),  etc.  It  is  wortli 
Doling'  alsio  that  'convert'  is  merely  u  synonym 
for  '  turn.'  und  anc^wiim  to  tlie  mame  ori<anA]».  In 
Vs  Iff  'converting'  is  a  niistmasl.  of  njTP  (ItV 
correctly  '  restoring,'  i.e.  '  relresliing,'  cf.  !'»  2;i' 
and  La  I").  In  Is  1"  *hcr  converts'  (AVm,  KVni 
*  they  that  rctum  of  her')  ia  too  t«i-hnical  a  tr"  of 
^■;C-  Whatever  the  caiutes  lyinij  beliind  the  iwX  of 
tiirnin;^,  llieactilflulf  inmim's.  Ihotde&ii^  eap,  pru- 
nunent  in  OT  ;  and,  while  in  NT  it  is  often  hrou;;hl 
into  connexion  with  rei>entanoe,  in  OT  tho  term 
repent  eeldom  occurs  in  reference  to  man.  Many 
times  it  is  uned  to  denote  an  Apparent  cban<:e  of 
punKJse  on  the  part  of  Ood  (Gn  0*  etc.).  but  very 
(*eldoui  in  tViu  *auio  sense  of  man  (1  K  8*',  Job  42*). 
It  never  tliere  becomes  a  atJiitJing  term,  a.a  in  NT. 
Twice  at  least  in  NT,  Muni'  i>  ns-socinleti  with 
•rcjjcnt'  (Ac  3'"  26=»).  Wo  find  tho  term  aJao 
himilarlv  associateii  with  faith  ;  *  A  great  number 
tliat  lieliev4!d  turned  to  the  Lord'  (Ao  11»).  As 
the  very  ideu  of  the  word  implies  both  a  turning 
from  luid  a  turning  to  something,  it  seems  equally 
natural  to  make  the  former  aspect  coincide  witli 
repent-ancc,  which  ia  a  turning  n'oni  evil,  and  the 
latter  coincide  «ith  faith,  which  is  a  tuininy  to 
God.  In  other  words,  converwon  ou  its  negative 
eide  iH  rup(!nLunci>,  and  on  itu  pOHitivi*  Hide  in  faith. 
Id  Bome  cosea  one  element  witl  be  emnhoMzcd,  in 
xoine  the  other:  and  in  some  both  will  tic  included. 
Thili interpretation  will,  wo  believe,  explain  all  the 
passages  of  Scripture.  '  Kepcnianee  toward  (Iml, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  (Ac  20"). 
though  the  terni  con  version  docs  notoccur,cxpre^is«s 
the  contents  of  the  iden. 

Nor  in  the  divine  ground  of  these  acta  of  man 
overlooked  :  '  Unto  you  firid,  God,  having  raised 
np  hi»  Sen-ant,  sent  "liim  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
awny  every  one  of  you  from  your  iniquities' {Ac 
3"  ;  cf.  Jn  G").  The  ancient  prophet  held  the  same 
faith  :  '  Tnm  thou  me,  and  I  Khali  be  turned '  *  (.Icr 
31").  Sinful  man  tunis,  but  the  jiower  by  whieh 
he  does  so  is  God's,  given  hiui  for  Christ  s  aake ; 
just  as  the  streti:hing  out  of  the  withered  hand  was 
iiian'H  act,  but  the  ]Hiw«r  by  which  it  was  dune  was 
divine.      The  prophet-s  are   addressing,   not    Uie 

frood,  but  the  wicked  ;  the  wicked  are  tx>  turn  and 
ivc.  In  like  manner  the  apostolic  exhortutioni*  are 
addressed  to  those  who  have  not  yet  como  to  God. 
There  is  thus  little  difBcolty  in  fixing  both  the 
DBtarc  of  conversion  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  sal- 
vation in  biblical  teaching.  It  is  man's  first  act 
under  the  It'ading  uf  divine  grac»  in  the  proiwas  of 
aalvation,  the  iiutiaj  step  in  the  transition  from 
evil  to  yiKjii.  A  univenau  presence  and  operation 
of  grace  is  a  necessary  coroUary  of  universal  atone- 
ment ;  the  universal  work  of  the  Spirit  goes  along 
with  tho  univer.tnl  work  of  the  lleJecmer.  always, 
of  course,  asaaming  the  necessity  of  ctmditions'on 
mail's  part.  The  fuUihncnt  o'f  the  conditions, 
divine  grace  supplying  the  power,  is  biblical  con- 

*TfaeIIeb.  lasimply 'twfUturti.'  Cf.  IaC^,  when  tlw  iBLinD 
fMuuiw  form  ia  kdoiitcd  In  both  AV  Mid  BV.  This  unfortnniU« 
iniitnuiol.  tiDpIlm  a  technioJ  donn{kti(^  kdm,  which  U  not  in  Uw 
oiifili*!.    Cr.  IIV  of  P»  61W,  Ml  13i»,  Lk  «a« 


version.  Subsequently  conversion  lias  been  identi- 
lieii  with  regeneration  ;  and  there  is  less  objection 
to  such  use,  if  the  term  is  eo  dehnud  and  accepted. 
Scripture  recognizes  not  only  divine  grace  as  the 
efficient  caoscof  conversion,  but  also  human  agency 
in  bringing  it  about.  This  is  the  preaching  of  tho 
truth  by  prophets  and  apostles :  iu  other  words,  the 
proctanialion  of  God's  truth  by  men  who  are 
themselves  witDessini  to  its  [Xiwur.  This  is  not 
only  implied  in  the  {ukSBages  atieaJy  refen-ed  to.  but 
is  eKpresslv  mentioned  in  other  places,  e.a.  Ac  10** 
14*.  The  jinportauce  of  the  eliannol  whicn  conveys 
tho  water,  or  of  the  wire  whicli  conveys  the  force, 
although  secondary,  is  stiU  great.  While  recogniz- 
ing that,  as  a  rule,  divine  gniee  works  throueh 
human  mcani^  and  instruments,  we  need  not  douut 
that  it  also  can  and  docs  often  work  independently. 

J.  s.  Banks. 
CONVERT.— In  AV  a  is  used  once  intransitively, 
Is  G'" '  lest  thev  see  with  their  eyes  .  .  .  and  con- 
vert and  be  nealed'  (KV  'turn  again').  Cf. 
Wyclil's  tr.  of  Jn  1*"  (1382)  '  Sothli  Ihesu  convertid 
Kiiil  seynge  hem  suwynge  him,  seith  to  hem.  What 
stfken  ye  I'  The  moat  f|-ot|ucnt  meaning  of  c.  in 
early  Kng.  (and  in  AV)  is  sJniply  to  turn  {r.ff.  Is 
W^)';  butthuniod.  use  was  known,  as 8hnks.  Merck. 
ofVen.  III.  V.  37;  'in  converting  Jews  to  Christians 
you  raise  the  price  of  jiork.'  In  Ps23*  for  AV  *  he 
resloreth  my  sou],'  Don  ay  reads  'he  bathconucrted 
my  soule,'  with  the  remark,  '  which  is  the  first 
justification.'    SeeCoNVKiisioN.     J.  IIastixgs. 

CONYIHCB.— CerUinly  in  most,  probably  in  all 
the  examples  of  e.  in  AV,  the  meaning  is  to 
cunvici.  Job  32"  'There  m-os  none  of  you  tliat 
convinced  Job'  {^j'jn,  cf.  Ps  6t>",  I'r  30*  where  EV 
have  'reprove,'  but  'convict'  would  be  better); 
Job's  friends  did  not  try  to  con%'inee  him  merely, 
but  Co  convict  him,  tind  him  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
is  jiTolmbly  the  meantnfj  both  of  the  lu'b.  and  of 
the  English.  In  NT  Lne  Gr.  in  either  the  Kimpte 
A^/xw  Jn  8**  *  Which  of  you  e'""  me  of  sin  t ' ;  1  Co 
H"  ■  he  ia  c«>^  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all ' ;  Tit  1» 
'  to  c.  the  gainsaycrs'  {not  merely  refute  in  argn- 
ment,  but  convict  in  conscience) ;  Ja  2*  '  are  c™  of 
the  law' :  Jade"{edd.;  TlUf«W7x»J'toc  all  tliat 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds' ;  or 
&ia.KaT4\iyxo(Ui.t,  a  componud  occurring  here  only  in 
all  Gr.  literature,  Ae  18*  *he  mightily  c*^  the  Jews' 
(KV  '  powerfully  confuted ' ;  but  from  the  analogy 
of  other  passages  it  is  nrob.  that  St.  Luke  means 
that  the  apostle  brougnt  home  moral  blojne  to 
them,  not  merely  that  he  refuted  their  arguments). 
Cf.  Milton,  I'ar.  lUg.  iii.  3,  'Satun  stood  .  .  . 
confuted,  and  eonvinVt" ;  and  Aihims,  Sr.nit.  n.  38, 
'  WlmU-tOL'ver  is  written  is  written  eitlier  for  our 
instruction  or  destruction  ;  to  convert  us  if  we 
embroil  it,  to  convince  us  if  we  despise  it.' 

J.  Hastings. 

CONVOCATION.— See  Conokkgation.  COOK- 
ING.—Sec  Food.    COPPER.-See  Hrass. 

COPTIC  VERSION.-Scc  Egyptian  Versions. 
COR.— See  Wkiuuts  and  Measures. 

CORAL  (rtes-i)  i.i  twice  (or  thrice,  if  we  include  Pr 
24'  where  '  too  high '  is  tr.  of  .same  word)  mentioned 
in  OT,  Job  28">  and  Ezk  27^'* ;  and  as  coral  is 
abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
reference  in  the  latter  to  Syria  as  a  '  merchant  in 
coral '  is  peculiarly  appmnriiite  {ci.  Dillm.  JohiiS**). 
Reil  coral  (Cvraliiitm  ruOrum)  is  prol-ablv  meant, 
OS  being  specially  suited  fur  ornament ;  but  from 
the  rareness  of  ornaments  of  this  material,  found 
amongst  those  of  Egypt  and  I'hu-nicia,  wo  may 
conclude  that  it  v/as  not  in  innch  request,  at  least 
in  OT  times ;  on  the  ot  Ih-t  hand,  the  material 
may  have  crumbled  away,  or  been  dissolved. 


CORASHAN 


CORINTH 
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Tlie  iK>l}'p6L,  or  animiiU  nrMliicLng  eoi-al,  l)«lon)j 
to  thoan  members  of  the  Aetittosoa  wliioh  80cri*te 
a  hard,  jjenerally  calcareous,  skeleton.  They 
llunriah  in  the  warm  watera  of  Ltiu  Meilitvrntneati 
luid  Indian  OueaD,  wliere  these  are  clear  and  free 
from  sediment,  at  various  deptlis  doun  to  about 
8u  falboms  or  more.  The  most  importont  Osherics 
are  off  the  coasts  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  Kaulfs.  (ienoa, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  £.  Hl'LU 

C0R-A8HAN  (AV  amr-adinn,  1  8  3C*0)  is  the 
[ireeent  reailing  (i;';'T'3)  of  MT,  liut  tlie  ori|j. 
t«xt  wa«  nndoubtodlv  Bor-asban  ('c^S),  as  is 
evident  from  the  LXX  (A  Bw/»a<rrf»',  B  'Byipcdfitt). 
Cf.  not«sof  ISudde,  Driver,  jind  AVellh.  adlce.  The 
(ilaee  may  be  the  wmc  as  Akhan  of  Joa  15*^  19*. 

J.  A.  Sei.die. 

CORBAH  (lloti.  I?-];]  korbdn)  mcaiift  (1}  an 
oblaLiou  ;•  (2)  a  gift.  The  word  occurs  Mk  "t"  '  If 
n  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  hi.s  mother,  That 
wherewith  thou  might-eat  have  l»ecn  profited  by 
lue  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  Given  (to  God),  ye 
DO  longer  saner  him  to  do  aii;;;ht  for  his  father 
or  his  mother'  (cf.  Mt  15>  RV).  The  Talmudic 
treatise  Xedartm  (  =  vow8]  discloses  that  the  Jews 
wore  niucli  addicted  to  ra^  vows ;  oud  ]y]St  or  its 
ot|uivalBut  OiV(=iyn«^,  which  according  to  Levy  is 
a.  corruption  of  B;^p,  f/oniim),  was  iti  constant  use ;  so 
that  it  gnuiiially  licrame  a  mere  formula  of  inter- 
diction, without  any  intentiou  of  umkini,'  the  tliiiij; 
interdicted  '  a  gift  to  God.'  A  man  seeiiiK  his 
hou^  on  lire  says,  *  M^  tallith  shall  be  korban,  if 
it  is  not  burnt,  Ned.  iu.  6.  In  making  a  vow  of 
abstinence  he  says,  'Kona^  be  tlte  food  (vi.  1)  or 
Uie  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  ta»t«.'  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  lieht,  he  Mys,  '  (Cona^  tie 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it,'  iv.  7.  Ilepufliation  of  a 
^^ife  is  thus  expressed,  *  What  iny  wife  might  he 
benefited  by  mo  is  l^ona^  (*'?  n;q)  'pf  k  D}ip],  becauBH 
fthe  has  stolen  my  cup'  or  '  stmck  my  eon,'  iti.  2  ; 
while  the  precdse  Ueh.  formula  of  our  text  is  \y^a 
'i  "JCJ  P^?*!  viiL  11  (Lowe's  Siishna). 

In  Ntdarim,  c.  ix.,  retractation  of,  and  absolu- 
tion from,  vowB  is  eonsidered.  Tlie  problem  was  a 
knotty  one.  Oblations  wore  needed  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  vowh  were  a  fniitinl  wmrre  of 
income ;  and  besides  thiH,  Dt  23*^'"  most  rigorously 
forbade  auy  retrnctntiou  of  vows;  and  therefore 
the  Rabhis,  while  they  did  not  encourage  vows, 
ruled  that  when  made  Ihuy  mu.it  be  kept.  Here 
arises  an  extreme  ciL^^e.  A  man  in  li&ate  or  passion 
has  vowed  that  tiothine  of  liLf  Hliall  ever  BAaln  gu 
to  the  mnintcnanco  of  his  parents.  Must  tnat  vow 
holdgoocU  'Certainly,' tlie  llabbis  say.  'It  is  hard 
for  the  parents,  but  the  law  w  clwir,  vows  roust 
he  kept.  Thus,  as  often,  did  they  allow  the  literal 
to  override  the  ethical.  Jesus  revealed  a  difTercnl 
•  spirit,'  a»  He  ruled  that  '  duty  to  parents  is  a  far 
higlier  law  than  fullilnxmt  of  a  rojiih  vow.' 

R.  Eliezer  hen  Hyrkanos  (c.  a.d.  00),  who  felt  in 
several  wayn  the  uiflucm-o  of  Chrintianity,  was 
apparently'  the  fin*t  Rabbi  to  advocate  retracta- 
tion of  VOWB.  I  render  Xednrim  9'  thus:  'R. 
Kliezcr  said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all- on 
parental  ob1i;:ations,  Rabbis  should  suggest  a 
retractation  {lif.  o|icn  a  door)  by  app«Uing  to  tlie 
honour  due  to  paienls.  The  sages  dissented.  R. 
Zadok  said,  tn-^tt^ud  cf  appealing  to  the  honour  due 
to  {tftrents  let  Lhtim  appeal  to  the  honour  due  to 
God;  then  might  itu^h  vows  cease.  The  sages  at 
length  agreed  with  K.  Kliezer,  that  if  the  case  he 
directly  lietween  a  man  and  his  jtarents  (as  in  Mt 
15*),  tliey  might  suggest  retractation  by  appealing 
to  tlie  honour  due  to  iiarents.' 

i.maiTX'SK.—'ria  t>r»t  «luciclMioti  is  direct  from  th«  Mblbiut ; 

'  In  tUs  itBse  «-»rr  rrwiuMitlr  In  Lv  sad  Nu  <sU  P),  tlsswtwr* 


next  IrMD  EdL-nhr^ini,  Hft  and  Tim^s  i^  Jtma,  e.  xzxL ; 
Mt  16*  mkI  Mk  ;u  are  dlvrrMljr  rlik-iusrd  bjr  Weutcln,  OroUiui, 
UgbtiooilUor.  aa.),  aiorlioo,  and  in  WfliMch«'»  Jirlaiitervnff 

J.  T.  Mahsuall. 
CORD.— 1.  Sjri,  Arab,  habl,  the  common  name 
for  rope  in  Svrin.  It  is  translated  in  RV  'cord' 
iu  JiMi  2".  Job  30"  etc.  j  'line'  in  Mic  2*,  2  S  K^ 
I's  16"  7S»  Am  '".  Zee  '2^-.  'roi.es'  in  1  K  2(pi; 
and  'tacklings'  in  Is  33^.  In  Syria  roi>ei4  and 
cords  are  made  of  goat's  or  cnmurs  Jiair  ttjiun  into 
threads,  and  then  plaited  or  twUtisd.  Sometimes 
tlicy  are  made  of  stri^is  of  goat's  skin  or  cow's  hide 
twisted  together.  In  modem  times  ropes  of  liemp 
are  more  eonimonly  used.  3.  nSi^,  .\rab.  rUftilf, 
'  liand,'  a  binding  or  fastening,  ll  is  so  translated 
in  Ezk  3^,  Job  3y'",  Hoa  !!*:  but  'ropes' in  Jg 
ia>»-";  'cords'  in  Pa  118"  129^;  and  'cart  rone^ 
in  Is  5".  The  word  has  the  meaning  of  Homethmg 
interlaced  or  twisted.  See  Hand.  Besides  the 
common  ropes  montionod  ahu%'e,  n»]>es  fur  tempor- 
ary frtiitcnmgs  are  often  made  from  brandies  of 
\inea  intcrhucd  or  twintcl  together,  and  also  from 
the  bark  of  bronchus  of  the  mulberry  tree.  3.  tcc. 
Arab.  a(nAb,  tent  rones,  trans,  'cords'  iu  Ex  35'* 
39*,  la  54',  and  Jer  10*.  Tent  ropc3,  among  tlie 
Betlawin,  are  mode  of  goat'i*  or  camel's  hair,  li, 
D'n,  Arab.  X-A/iiV,  line,  tr.  'cord'  in  Kc  4''.  5.  y;',, 
Arab,  wiUar,  catguts  In  Jg  10'  this  word  Ls 
translated  'withes,  in  RVm  'bowstring,'  which  is 
probably  oorrfct.  In  Job  3(J"  A V  'my  cord  '  may 
mean  '  bowslrinK*  or  the  '  ruin  '  of  a  bridle  ;  in  l*s 
11'  "bowstring.  Catgut  is  often  made  in  the 
villages  of  LeUinon.  In  the  NT  cx^i^OK  ropes  of 
rashes,  is  translated  '  cord '  in  Jxi  2",  und  '  ropes  * 
in  Ac  27".  W.  CAB.SLAW. 

COBIAHDER  SEED  [fl  ^ad.  K&i*iar,  rorintidi-um). 
— The  fruit  of  an  uinliellifi^nius  plant,  Coriandntm 
Mttivum,  1>.,  exi4-nt^ivHty  cultti-ated  in  the  East.  It 
is  an  annual,  with  two  kinds  of  leaves,  Uk  lower 
ilivided  into  two  to  tliree  pairs  of  ovote-cuzieale, 
dentate  segments,  the  nppor  much  dissected  into 
llnear-setaccons  lobus.  The  fruits  are  ovate- 
globular,  straw-col  on  red,  twine  aa  large  as  a  hemp 
wtHl,  and  Htristp.  They  have  u  warm,  aromatic 
taste,  and  tttumachic,  carminative  projierties.  Avi> 
cenna  recites  (ii.  lUSj  a  long  list  of  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  in  a  variety  of  disea.tea.  The  only  mention 
of  it  in  the  Bible  is  in  cumpari.ion  witii  the  iixu 
and  colour  of  manna  (Ex  lit",  Nu  IV).  The  Arabic 
nanio  of  it  is  K'usbaroA.  G.  K.  I'osT. 

CORINTH  (K^ptrtfof)  was  in  many  respw^ts  the 
most  immrL-uit  city  of  Gntcce  {i.e.  Achaia,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Rom.  appellation,  cf.  Ac  SIX'' with  19^'} 
under  the  Rom.  Lmpire.  Whereas  Athens  was 
the  educational  centre,  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
univeraty  in  the  world  at  that  time,  and  the  city 
to  which  the  memories  of  Greek  freedom  and  older 
history  clung  ruosit  persistently,  G.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Kom.  province  (see  AcHAiA),  the  cuntre  of 
government  and  comtnerc«,  of  a<:tual  life  and 
|iolitical  development  in  the  coontry;  whUe  its 
4tuation,  again,  on  the  great  control  route  between 
Rome  and  the  Ea^st,  raa<le  it  one  of  the  knots  to- 
wards which  converged  a  number  of  iuliordinate 
roads.  In  this  last  respect  it  was  the  next  stage  to 
Epheatu  (wh.  tee]  on  this  great  higlnway,  and  must 
have  been  in  very  close  and  frc<|uunt  communica- 
tion with  it.  The  situation  of  C.  qualified  it  to  be 
the  most  imjtorlant  centre  wlience  any  new  mo%*e- 
mont  in  thunght  f>r  society  might  roiiiute  over  the 
entire  province  of  Achaia;  and  therefore  it  became 
one  of  tlie  small  list  of  cities  (along  with  tiyrian 
Antioch  and  K]ih«wus)  which  wcro  most  cioscly 
connected  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity 
towards  the  West. 

C,  occupied  a  striking  and  powerful  position. 
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It  WHS  situnttxi  at  the  soulhem  extremity  of  the 
nnrrow  iflthmiia  whicb  conncctetl  tlic  I'eloiiODnesus 
with  the  luainlaod  of  Greece,  on  n.  slightly  raised 
t-eirace,  eloping  up  from  the  low-lyin^  jiliiin  to  a 
l)old  rock,  the  Acmcvrinthus,  which  ri«ca  abruptly 
on  the  Kouth  »iit6  of  the  city  to  the  height  ol 
over  IWJO  ft.  above  uea-level.  Thus  the  city  was 
emiy  of  auce^  from  both  ca^t  aiid  weat,  and 
at  the  same  time  {joaaeased  of  great  military  im- 
porUuice,  on  account  of  tt«  powerful  citailel.  lt.H 
strength  was  increased  by  iU  fortificaliun:^,  which 
not  merely  mirroiimted  the  city,  but  &1ho  connecteti 
it  by  the  '  Long  Walld'  with  it«  harbour  Ijccha^nm 
on  the  we»it*rii  rca,  about  IJ  miles  (12  stndiii)' 
distant.  Its  fcitnation  cDAbbj))  it  to  command  nil 
land  communic-atioD  between  central  Greece  anil 
the  rclopounosns.  Along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
isthmus  stretches  a  ridge  called  Oneion  from  E.  to 
W. ;  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  from  the  north 
seems  to  be  an  isolated  rock,  L4  really  a  epur  of 
Oneion,  though  senamtiKl  from  the  ridge  bynde>ep 
cleft  or  ravine.  Tlus  ndce  niakeu  cummunication 
with  the  FclnponnesUB  difficult,  leaving  only  three 
pathet — one  along  the  western  sea  (Coriutliian  Gulf), 
commanded  by  Lecheam  and  the  Long  WalU,  one 
close  under  tiie  walls  of  Corinth,  and  one  along  the 
eastern  sea  (Snronio  Gulf),  comiuandtHl  by  the 
other  hnrbottr  of  Corinth  nanic<l  Crnchrca'(Ai:  IS", 
Ro  16').  ftlxjut  SJ  miles  (70  Btadia)  (Mi.t«nt  from  the 
city.  The  Arrooorinthus  commaniU  a  wonderful 
view  over  both  was,  on  the  E.  the  Saronio  Gulf, 
Bud  on  the  W.  the  Corinthian,*  and  over  the  low 
lands  bordering  the  two  seas,  np  to  the  mountains 
Iiotli  in  the  I'cloponnesna  and  in  eentral  Greef e ;  the 
acropolis  of  Athene,  Mount  i^arnnr^ua,  and  mrniy 
other  famous  iKJints  are  df^arly  viHible. 

ThRHigh  its  two  liarlwurB  C.  bextrode  the 
isthmus,  with  one  foot  planted  on  each  sea;  and 
hence  it  L3  called  'two-eea'd  Corinth'  fbimaris 
CorintAi  mccnui,  Horace,  Od.  i.  71 ;  and  I'liilip  iv.  of 
Moccilon  callctl  it  one  of  the  '  fetters  of  Greece' ; 
the  other  two  l>eing  Chalcia  in  EuIkwi  ami  Demc- 
trias  in  Thessaly.  Bnt  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  city  W(U!  confined  and  unproductive  (except  the 
fertile  though  non'ow  strip  of  soil  extending  along 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  towards  Sic^'on] ;  the  low 
ground  of  the  lethmoa  waa  poor  and  stony :  and 
Oneion  was  mere  rock.  Henc«  the  j>opulBtmn  was 
at  once  tempted  bytwoqnlet  nens,  and  compelled 
by  the  c'hurlinh  land,  to  turn  to  maritime  ent<!r- 
priso ;  and  there  lav  the  greatness  of  C,  so  long  as 
Grreece  was  free.  6nlv  when  Greece  was  enslaved 
dfd  C.  become  one  of  tlie  fi;tter8  of  the  country. 

It  was  ruidoroary  in  nncient  tunes  to  haul  ships 
Bcrow  the  low  and  narrow  Isthmus  by  a  made  roiito, 
called  niolko!*  (JSIoVoi).  Wtwccn  the'  W.  and  the  E. 
nea.  Owing  to  the  dread  entertainwl  by  nncient 
Bailors  for  trie  voyage  round  the  southern  capes  of 
the  PcIoponneKiis  (e'^pecinllj*  Maica),  a*!  well  as  to 
the  saving  of  time  cfTected  on  the  voyage  from  Italy 
to  the  A«ian  coMt  by  the  Corintliiiin  route,  many 
ttiiialli^r  sliii's  were  thns  carried  bodilv  across  the 
IstlimuH ;  tliongh  the  larger  ships  (sucn  as  that  in 
wliich  St^  Paul  sailed,  A«  27"'^i  could  never  have 
been  treated  in  that  way.  Many  trnvyllers  along 
the  great  route  from  Italv  to  tne  East  came  to 
Lcchtcnm  in  one  sliin,  anA  sniled  oust  in  another 
from  Cenciirefe.  while  the  nKrclmndiw)  of  largo 
ships  must  have  bt;cn  tnuishiiiped ;  and  thus 
Corinth  was  thronged  with  travellers,  lender  Nero 
an  attempt  w*ag  mailc  alnut  A.n.  6&-67  to  cnt  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Tstbmns  (after  several  earlier 
•K'homos  hod  been  fnistrated  as  an  impious  intcr- 
Icrcneo  with  the  divine  will);  and  traces  of  the 
works  were  observable  before  the   present  ship- 

•  A  Ml'l  hill,  projertinir  »  lltUe  <li»tfiii(»  on  thr  wMt  of  the 
AcnworiDlliin.  ^tiriou^lj- intprlciT*  Willi  UvavUjwon  ttut  tide  ; 
Lc&ltB  colli  It '  the  »jc*arc  ol  Corinth.' 


canal  was  mode.*  The  canal  was  intended  to  bo 
aome  distance  north  of  the  two  harbours,  and 
would  have  damaged  their  prosperity.  In  ancli  a 
city  any  new  movement  of  tliuuKht  originating  in 
the  East  wob  certain  to  becume  Knou'n  rapidly,  in 
the  frmuent  intercourse  that  M'as  nmintaiuod  be- 
tween Komo  and  the  East.  Moreover,  Christians 
travelling  for  various  reasons  were  often  likely  to 
pass  through  C.  ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  calls  Gains  of 
Corinth  'my  host  and  of  the  whole  Chnrch ' 
(Ko  la").  In  the  end  of  Uie  Iwt  cent.  Clement, 
writing  to  the  Church  at  C,  alludes  several  times 
(§  Ij  §  10,  §  35),  to  the  frequent  occasion  which  the 
jwjople  hft<i  to  show  ho(<pltality  to  travullurs. 

In  this  situation  C.  had  generally  been  the  lead* 
inK  commercial  city  of  Greece.  Historical  reasons, 
indeed,  occasionally  endangered  ita  trading  supre- 
macy for  a  time ;  sometimes  the  energy  of  the 
Athenians,  or  of  some  other  rivals,  challenged  it; 
and  nt  lout  the  Romans  destroyed  the  city  in  B.C. 
146.  But  the  favourable  situation  which  had  made 
it  the  originator  in  Greek  historj'  of  great  fleets 
and  uf  commercial  enterprise  on  a  largo  scale,  and 
enabled  ft  to  becoino  the  mother-city  of  many 
colonies  in  the  central  and  we-ntem  |>art»i  of  ihe 
Mcditernuiean,  could  not  allow  it  to  remain  a  ruin 
and  a  mere  historical  memory.  For  a  time,  indeed. 
T>oioM  eucceeded  to  its  commercial  nuprcnmi-y,  and 
Sicyon  to  its  proHidency  at  the  iKthmian  Gomes; 
but  in  R.C.  m  it  was  retounded  by  .lulius  Cresar  as 
a  Itom.  colony,  under  the  name  (7o/(?ni(i  LnuvJuiia 
t'vrinthus.  llente  a  considcrabio  proportion  of  the 
small  number  of  names  in  NT  connected  with  C. 
are  Kuuuin  :  Cri.i|iufi,  Titian  .lustnn  (Ac  IS'-*), 
Lucius,  TertiuM,  Gains,  Quartus  (Ko  IG^'*"),  Kor- 
tunatuB,  Aphaicus  (1  Co  W).  Since  Greece  was 
revived  as  an  indepiinde[it  country  in  uiodern 
times.  t!ie  claim  of  C.  to  be  the  site  of  tlie  capital, 
though  meutioued.  has  been  always  rejected,  partly 
through  the  !turpaj>sLng  hi.ttorical  [iiemoriea  that 
cluster  round  Athens,  and  partly  through  the  foci 
that  C.  is  Kubjeet  to  earthotinkes. 

The  oration  of  Dion  Clirysostom,  delivered  in 
C.  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent.  (Or,  37),  gives 
a  lively  idea  or  the  prosperity  of  C.j  he  describes 
it  OS  the  most  prominent  and  the  richest  city  of 
Greece  (vol.  ii.  p.  130,  ed.  Kei'-ke},  and  alludes  to 
its  libmrv,  but  enlarges  cbiully  on  the  liistorical 
and  mytnological  associations.  Half  n  century 
latflr  Aeliua  AristidcH  in  an  oration  '  to  Poneidon,' 
delivered  at  C.  in  connexion  »ith  the  Ii^thmian 
Games,  also  draws  a  ciicture  of  the  city,  enlarging 
more  on  tlic  educated  and  liternrj*  spirit  manifested 
there.  Al»out  the  same  period  Pausaniaa  de- 
scrilKis  its  history  and  monuments  and  public 
buildings  (ii.  c.  1-4):  the  old  temple  uf  Aphrodite, 
on  the  too  of  the  Acrocorinttius ;  the  »acrod 
fountain  I'cireno  on  its  Riilc,  close  under  the 
summit ;  twlow  tliin  the  SixyphcuTn  ;  in  the  lower 
city  the  .-\gora,  with  its  temples  and  statues,  and 
so  on.  The  coinage  of  the  Itom.  colony  proves,  by 
the  numerous  types  taken  from  old  Corinthian 
history  and  mythology,  the  pride  which  waa  felt 
by  llie  Roman  C.  in  the  ancient  memoriw  of  the 
city ;  and  at  once  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Dion  and  Aristides.  This  feeling  in 
the  colony  must  be  taken  uit'U  account  in  estimat- 
ing its  Character  when  St.  Paul  visited  it :  and 
the  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Imlioof-Blunier 
and  Goi'dner  in  their  Nttmismatk  Commentary  on 
Pnwtanias  (sec  Jvumal  of  HelUixic  StuHte*,  vi. 
Ift85,  pp.  6fl-7T).  It  mnst,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  colonial  coins  used  by  them  are  generally 
later  thou  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  timt  this  feel- 

*Th(i*e  tmi'es,  irhlch  lure  b»en  ontlrel.v  obUter»t«d  hy  th« 
modem  '-aiiikl.  nre  (IrKrlbcd,  uid  ft  ttutp  given  showing  the  ltn« 
IntmutNl  to  trfi  rollowtd  br  Nero'aauuu,  In  Au&Cfn  da  Ovm- 
tpmd.  UttUni'iue.  viU.  (lBS4)|k.  SSSf. 
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tng  gtavt  stronger  in  tUe  '2nil  i^nt.  as  tlio  Rom. 
blood  nnd  Hpirll  died  out  on  n  foreign  anil  nncnn- 
goniiJ  »totl.  The  vircniiifertiDCti  oj  llie  lower  citjy* 
WAS  40  iitadU,  and  the  circumferonco  of  tht>  fortih- 
catiunB,  iatiludiiii;  in  their  circuit  thu  Acrocuriathu!ii, 
was  8d  Btiulia  (about  10  inilcH),  a.»  Fau»aiiiu»  and 
Stralxi  agree.  Only  Bcitnty  and  tinnnprctmivo  re- 
mains of  ancient  buddin^p  nuw  remain. 

Tlie  population  of  (m<-h  a  colony  an  C.  v^oiild 
coHMMt  di  of  the  descendants  of  tlio  Hom.  toioni, 
CKtubJiithed  there  in  0.C.  4tJ,  who  woald  on  the 
whole  constitute  a  6ort  ot  local  ari(ttocra«y  ;  [2)  oi 
innny  reHidnnt  '  Koiuana'  wlio  caiue  for  eoniuieieial 
rooMjnis  in  addition  to  a  few  retitdeiit  utikials  of 
the  government ;  p)  of  a  large  Gn^ek  popuhition, 
who  ranked  a^  incolte  ;  (4)  of  many  other  resident 
stniagera  of  varioitt  nationalttieii,  attracted  to  C. 
for  vurious  rca.«on!>,  amid  the  busy  interconnu!  that 
ehariicroriznd  the  Kom.  world.  TIlc  Horn,  colonial 
blouil  hiid  not  yet  hud  time  to  melt  into  tlie  Cireek 
stock,  as  it  urolitibly  did  in  the  cent,  ur  two  follow- 
ing St.  PauPs  viflit.  Among  the  rm-iidcnt  i4tran^erH 
it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  colony  of  .Iuw« 
cxialed  at  C,  where  tlnjy  hadu  hynagugtic  (Ac  IS*) ; 
and  in  such  a  commercial  centre  a  Jewish  wttle- 
ment  wa:<  a  matter  of  course.  Among  the  Corin- 
thian Jews  a  certain  ouniberof  converts,  including 
Home  of  the  moxt  prominent  persons,  joined  Ht. 
Paul  (Ac  IS*-*,  Ko  Ifl^S  1  Co  d»);  and  thia  wa*. 
doiibtie-vi,  one  of  the  reaiions  wliy  the  feeling 
againHt  i>t  Paul  waii  ao  strong  in  the  citv,  leiuiing 
even  to  a  plot  aHain*»t  his  life  (Ac  21**).  It  \»  t^liflir, 
however,  fxith  from  Ac  and  from  the  two  letters  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  CorinUiJans,  that  the  Churcli  con- 
sisted ehitfly  of  nou-Jews  (uee  e«p.  I  Co  12").  IJiit 
the  presence  in  the  (,'hurch  of  some  iolluentiAl 
Jews,  and  prol»ihly  of  a  c-ont)iderHble  number  of 
Gentiloa  who  had  previously  betn  brought  under 
the  influence  of  tne  synagogue  (i<uch  aa  Titus 
Justus,  Ac  18'),  constitut(3  an  clement  always 
likely  to  cnumi  that  strong  Jndaizing  tendency 
wbicli  is  revealed  in  St.  Panl's  letters. 

St,  Paul  visited  C.  at  Urttt  withoat  any  definite 
intention  of  making  it  a  great  centre  of  his  work 
(Ac  18'1.  He  was  still  tinder  the  impre:Mion  that 
his  call  to  Macedonia  I  Ac  IC"-")  was  oiKimtive; 
and  he  was  eager  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
sppcUlly  to  ThcRsalonica  ( I  Th  '2"-  "I,  but  was  pre- 
veiiterl  liy  variiiua  cinmnrntances  and  impedimenta 
(which  hesumnupin  tlieexpre.-4.tion  '  8etau  hindered 
us').  It  would  api>ear  from  the  narrative  of  Ac 
17",  IS**-  that  in  Atliem«.  and  at  lirst  in  C,  St.  Paul 
was  still  strongly  possesfterl  with  the  Mace<lonian 
scheme,  and  waa  only  delaying  \nn  return  thither 
niitil  the  dilficullios  wore  cleared  away.  Hut  a 
special  riivehitiou  (Ac  IS'-^  "•)  altered  Iiifl  plana,  when 
in  ft  night-vi!<ion  tlie  Lord  directed  him  to  speak 
(reely  and  boldly  in  C,  '  for  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city.*  St.  Paul  regarded  this  as  releasing  him 
from  the  Mnj-ednnian  iluty,  ajid  now  directed  his 
work  entirely  towards  the  new  spheru,  in  which  he 
remained  altogether  for  a  year  and  »\x  nuinths. 
It  is  not  stated  what  iH-rio<l  liad  elapsed  between 
his  arrival  and  this  revelation  ;  but,  in  all  prol>- 
ability,  no  very  long  time  intervened.  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  the  new  governor  Joninn  GaLlio 
arrived  after  the  rovolatinn,  and  during  the  second 
period  of  work,  which  woh  dirL-cted  towards  the 
new  Achaian  sphere.  Hut  eviiK-ntly  even  during 
the  first  period  St.  Pan!  bad  bw-ii  encouraged  by 
ronsideralile  sacccfl&inC.  In  thoJewi»hrtvnngogue. 
indeed,  he  had  met  with  strong  opp<»itiun,  and 
had  already  found  himself  obliged  to  break  off  his 
connexion  definitely  wUh  IdH  own  nation,  and  to 
go  nnto  the  Getiiilea  (Ac  IS"!  from  henceforth  {i.e. 
during  the  r«wt  of  tun  wt.ty  in  P.).  Hut  even  among 
the  Jews.  Crisptw,  the  ruler  of  the  KvnaKOgno, 
believed  with  all  Ids  house ;  while  among  the 
vol..  I,— .^1 


general  population  of  C.  many  were  baptized  (Ac 
IS").  None  of  the  baptisms  in  C  were  performed 
by  .St.  PanI  himself,  except  those  of  Cri.Miai.'*  and  of 
liaiuSjOnd  of  the  Uousehohl  of  Stephana*';  I  Co  l"-  '•). 
It  is  nut  L-ertaiti  whether  tlu»  abi^tetitioii  front 
personnlly  baptizing  niis  something  ]ieruliar  in  the 
special  case  of  C,  or  was  comnionly  practised  by 
St  Paul ;  bat  the  other  npostlea  seem  to  have 
oft«n  left  the  work  of  baptizing  to  ministers  and 
sulnirdiuatea  (Ac  lO**  I'i'') ;  and  St.  Paul  probably 
did  the  same.  The  three  exceptions  meutioiied  by 
liini  are  noteworthy  ;  the  ciri;iinii*tjuices  nlmw  why 
St.  Paul  was  likely  to  attach  ."ppcial  ini[>orlatice 
to  them;  Stephanas  was  '  tlio  lintt- fruits  of 
Achaia'  (1  Co  16'^);  Gains  was  his  ho^t  on  his 
later  visit  (Ko  l&^),  and  therefore  probably  a 
specialty  beloved  friend  ;  Crispns,  tbo  ruler  of  the 
sjTiagogue,  WAS  a  convert  of  uncommon  importance. 

.41>out  live  or  six  weeks,  [>erliaji»,  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at_C.,  lie  was  ivjuiued  by  Silas  and 
Timothy,  returning  from  Macedonia.  He  ha*!  left 
them  at  Deroea,  and  they  had  joined  him  prob- 
ably in  Athens,  and  been  imntcdialcly  sent  away 
on  a  mission  to  Thesauhmica  (1  Th  3=,  Ac  17"  liP) 
and  probably  also  to  Philippi.*  The  fact  that 
Timothy  alone  is  quoted  a«  authority  for  news 
from  Thcssalonica  (I  Th  3"],  and  as  me^^enger  to 
TliessaJonica,  shows  that  Sila.4  bad  been  sent  to 
some  other  city  of  Macod on ia (doubt le»8  to  Pbilinpt). 
Immc<,liHtt'ly  on  receipt  of  Timothy's  news  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  J'lrst  Kp.  lo  the  Thesst  (I  Tb  3*)  from  C. 
Tbo  date  of  the  second  is  not  so  clearly  fixed  ;  but 
it  also  was  probably  compot«ed  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  Corinthian  work,  imnii^linlely  on  receipt 
of  Dcws  abimt  the  reception  of  the  first  tetter  in 
Tiiesealonica, 

During  St.  Pant's  residence  in  C,  Gallio  came  to 
govern  Achaia  as  proconsul  of  pnctorian  rank, 
There  is  no  evidence,  except  what  can  be  derived 
from  the  lif*;  of  St.  Paul,  to  fix  the  yiiir  in  ^\bich 
Gallio  admtniKtiired  the  province ;  but  ho  umy 
probably  havo  come  (hiring  the  Kuiiuner  of  A.D, 
5d,  though  pome  nuthorilJes  (ix  the  dale  djlferently^ 
(53,  Kenan.  Lightfoot;  see  GAU.ift).  During  his 
adndniHtration,  the  Jews — angry  at  the  defection  of 
at  least  one  leading  compatriot,  at  the  manner  in 
whit^h  St.  Paul  had  turned  away  from  them  with  a 
very  exasperating  ^'esture,  and  at  the  in.stitution 
of  a  rival  niet?ting-hou)w;  next  rlocir  l«i  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  huitrte  of  Titins  Justus,  a  Itoman,  and 
a  'God-fearing  proselyte'  (Ac  18*") — brought  an 
ttcuusation  against  St.  Paul  before  the  proconsul. 
In  onler  that  t»ucli  on  accusAtton  might  be  admitted 
for  trial,  the  Jews  must  have  tried  to  give  to  it  a 
culouriug  of  olTence  against  Roman  law,  for  tbo 
Jews  still  possessed  the  right  to  try  among  them- 
selves in  their  own  way  any  ofTence  against  purely 
Jewish  religious  observance.  Hut  the  attempt  t^ 
give  colour  to  a  charge  which  was  ew^ntially 
religious  did  not  deceive  Gallio;  he  refused  lo 
admit  the  case  to  trial,  and  '  drave  them  from  the 
Judgincnt-sejit.'  His  action  was  highly  important; 
it  lunounted  to  an  authoritative  det-biion  that  St. 
Paul's  preaching  could  not  lie  construed  as  an 
otTence  against  Uom.  law,  and  that,  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  it,  the  wnjug  was  only  in 
respect  of  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  shouhl  coma 
liefore  a  Jewish  conrt,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
liefitre  the  procon-sular  court.  This  doct.'sion  by  an 
ofbeiiU  of  such  rank  formed  a  precedent  which 
might  Im  appealed  to  in  later  trials  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  lo  say  that  it  had  practically  tlie  force  of 
a  declaration  of  freedom  to  preaeli  in  the  province. 
According  to  our  view,  this  incident  bail  a  marke<l 
effect  in  directing  St.  PanVs  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection which   the  Roman  state  niijiht  give  him 

■  Wv  Kw  Ihat  PliUipfif  i%na  Ui  (n?i(uvnt  cominuiiloitkiii  wlUi  Sk 
PsuItPh  4"' ). 
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Bgsiust  liie  JevH.  llitlicrto  his  x*o^i'i<ii  '>'^'  boea 
so  hnmble  that  hia  relntion  to  tlie  Htate  liad  prob- 
ably not  entered  confjciniieily  into  his  mind,  or 
formed  any  port  of  his  calculationB ;  but  tlie  de- 
cision of  tlie  Erst  Homnn  iitipcrial  official  before 
whom  liQ  had  bcon  accused  (combined  with  the 
favourable  memory  of  the  other  high  imperial 
oflicin),  S«rt:tu»  I'liuliu,  with  wliom  he  had  come 
in  contact),  was  ca.k-uluted  lo  make  a  stroQg  iin- 
[iressioD  on  his  mind. 

When  St.  Paul  ceaaed  lo  jtrench  in  the  nyna- 
gogne,  ho  began  to  jam  tho  hou-tu  of  Titiiis  Justtu, 
a  '  God-feariiifj  proselyte '  (evidently  Koman  from 
hta  name),  as  u  centre  for  teaching.  In  the  follow- 
ing months  ho  waa  evidently  understood  by  the 
Corintliian  population  to  be  one  of  those  lecturers 
on  philosophy  and  niorala,  no  nonimon  in  the  Creek 
world,  who  often  travclle*!,  and  settled  in  new 
cities  where  there  Bcenicd  a  f;ood  opening  for  a 
t«acher;  and  scornful  remarks  were  mode  contrast- 
inK  tho  hi]j'b  fees  charged  by  teachers  of  ostab- 
lislicd  reputation  vith  the  gratis  lectures  of  this 
novr  aupirnnt,  and  an  impret>sion  was  common  that 
8t.  Paul  (like  other  beginners  in  phtludonhy)  was 
working  to  obtain  a  reputation  artd  {lOiiiUun  Mich 
as  would  justify  him,  aiti>r  a  time,  in  banning  to 
charge  fees,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  Tiis  brains 
in»l^d  of  by  his  hands.  The  elfect  produced  on 
St.  Paul  by  these  remarks  is  shown  in  1  Co. 

An  was  the  case  in  moat  other  cities,  the  Circck 
|io|tulace  of  C.  disliked  the  Jews  ;  and  the  inarkt^ 
reurimand  adminuilcrod  to  the  latter  by  C!allio,  in 
rmusiog  to  entertain  the  tase  aj^^ainiit  St.  Paul, 
Heemx  to  have  been  |>opnlar  in  llie  city  (Ac  18''). 
The  Greeks  took  and  l>eat  SoKt  hence,  tho  rult^r  of  the 
Ryna^nffno  [who  had  apparently  succeeded  Crispiis 
when  the  hitter  became  a  Christian) ;  •  and  Gallio 
t<K)k  no  notice  of  an  act  which  he  may  probably 
have  con-siderod  as  a  piece  of  rough  justice,  and 
aim  aa  a  mark  of  iwjiular  apjiroval  (which  woj* 
always  grnlt^ful  to  a  num.  unirial).  .41  this  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tho  fHipular  mind 
Chriatianity  was  looked  on  merely  as  an  obscure 
variety  of  .ludnism. 

In  C.  at  his  fint  arrival  St.  PanI  hecAme 
acquainteil  M'ilh  two  perMins  who  played  an  im- 
pcjrtaiit  part  in  Mubsojueiit  events  j  Iheiie  were 
t'riscilJa  and  Aquila  (to  follow  the  noteworthy 
order  oliserved  by  .St.  Luke,  Ao  Ig'^^j+and  by  St. 
Paul  himwif.  Ho  W,  2  Ti  4>»).  Aqnila,  a  Jew  of 
the  nronnce  Pontus,  had  left  Home  in  consequence 
of  Clandiun'  edict  (perhaps  i.<iisued  in  the  latter  part 
of  A.D.  50) ;  t  and  tho  eommcrcial  advaiit.\geH  of  C. 
attracted  him  thither.  St.  Paul  resided  in  their 
house  during  his  long  stay  in  C.  ;  and  tliey  accom- 
paniad  hhn  to  Ephcfus,  M-here  they  werentill  reflid- 
ing  when  he  came  thither  after  visiting  Pal.,  Syrian 
Antioch,  and  the  Galatian  churches.  Priscilla 
hears  a  cood  Horn,  name,  and  wa.H  iirohahly  a  lady 
of  good  family  {which  w-ould  exiilum  why  nhv  is  no 
often  mentioned  before  tier  hunband) ;  luid  .4<ji]ila 
doubtless  had  acquired  a  wide  knowlc<lj:n  of  the 
Uum.  world  during  his  life;  and  they  would  tlicre- 
fora  be  well  anited  lo  HUfKfest  to  St.  Paul  tlie 
central  importance  of  Komo  in  the  devoln|jincnt  of 
the  Church,  and  form  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  p-cut  city.  We  may  fairlv  asMjciate  with 
this  friendsliip  the  matorinp  of  i>t.  Paul'u  plan 
for  ovangclizin;,'  Itome  and  the  West,  which  we 
find  already  fully  arrnng^ed  a  little  later  (Ac  Id", 

'  Bo  In  AV;  but  In  IIV  It  kciui  ta  ti«  im|>ll(Yl  ttmt  the  Jewi 
be&t8o«thenc«  (lm|iljrin|f  thi.l  he  n-u  a  ChnatUn,  as  cither  lie 
or  Mother  Smtbcfu^  afierwanln  n-ua,  1  l"o  li),  tint  it  tecRis  in* 
cancdvable  thnt  Uttlllo  nhotild  huvc  p«imiit.t«4  luch  nn  act  Oil 
the  put  of  ItiOH  whom  h«  hiud  Junt  inubhcd  *o  ainpltaiicslly. 

t  So  Id  KV  :  liiit  AT  hu  cho  wronjr  ard*r  in  18^. 

t  Th«  Ufttes  tal(tn*d  vuv.  Oroniu  nuiiet  49  u  the  year : 
BRil  It  ban  been  contended  that  KU  d&tM  ftt  thii  perl')'!  are  kit 
Dntformt)'  oac  rear  too  early  <RAmt&c.  St.  Paul  tht  Travtil^, 
PV.  lU,  tU).    Lishtfoot  sltx*  tho  (lal«.&S,  Ilcnan  U,  htwia  bi. 


Ho  IS'*).  In  this  reHpect,  aUu,  the  CoriDthloQ 
residence  wa«  an  pjwch  in  St.  Paul's  conception  of 
the  development  ot  tho  Church  in  the  Koni.  world. 

In  C.  the  development  of  the  Church  might  be 
expected  to  move  rapidly.  East  and  Wciit  met 
there,  where  liom.  coloni&ta,  tireck  residents,  and 
Jewish  settlers  all  dwelt;  and  thought  progressed 
in  the  contact  of  race  with  race.  But  rapid  lie- 
velopmeiit  always  impliiix  di»ui«niuon  and  ctmilict 
of  o]>iniun8;  and  henre  we  lind  the  existence  of 
warring  fuctiouH  nienliuneii  fur  more  empluitically 
in  C.  than  in  any  otiier  Church  ;  some  were  of 
Paul  (tho  founder),  some  of  Apollos  (Paurs 
eloquent  succeAsor),  some  of  Ceplina  (i.e.  tlie 
JudnizinK  party),  sumo  of  Christ  (proBninably  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  be  nltove  mere  apontolic 
partiiianKliip),  as  wc  read  in  I  Co  1'-.  Of  thej*e 
parties  it  is  perhaps  a  perniiKsibte  conjectnre  that 
the  Roia.  colonists,  and  the  freedmen  who  natur- 
ally agreed  with  them,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  firet, 
w'Uilo  the  Greek  residents  had  been  more  atti'octed 
by  tho  Alexandrian  philo^iphy,  and  perhaps  the 
mysticifimof  Apollo» ;  tho  Jew»  and  some  proselytes 
would  com]>riso  the  Judaiziim  adherentaof  Cepnaa. 
St.  Paul,  when  he  came  to  C,  Hcems  to  have  Deen 
moved  by  the  want  of  succt-Mii  thai  Inul  attended 
hia  verj'  phito^opliic  style  of  address  in  Athena; 
and  lie  deliWrately  adopted  a  specially  simple 
fitylo  of  address.  Ashe  says  (I  Co  2*'*,  cf.  Ao  IS*), 
be  came  not  with  oratorieal  power  or  philosophic 
subtlety,  expounding  the  my.s(«riou.H  nature  of 
(jod  :  he  did  not  declare  lo  Dm  Corlnthianti,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenian  audience,  *  the  Divine 
Nature'  (Ao  17^^);  he  determined  not  to  knoir 
anything  among  his  hcai-orK  at  C.  save  Josos 
ChriBt  and  Him  cnir-iliefl.  To  the  Greeks,  who 
sought  after  philowphy,  such  preaching  most  have 
seemed  unednciited  and  on  intellectual  (ICo  1*^") ; 
and  we  might  conjecture  that,  as  a  nlc,  they 
would  priifer  thdmesftage  as  d>elivered  by  AjkiHus. 
Rnt  there  is  no  evidence  to  runlirm  this  conjecture  ; 
and  in  the  only  slight  de!>cri|ition  of  .Apollos' 
preaching  in  Achain,  ho  is  said  to  have  been 
specially  suctrcs-tful  among  the  Jews  (Ac  18").  It 
M;cnis,  thurcfure,  not  powsiblu  to  feci  any  confidence 
in  the  details  of  an  fiypothesis  connecting  the 
p.irtie.1  in  the  Church  with  the  nalionalitii's  that 
were  minglcil  in  the  iwpnlalion  of  C,  Ihough  we 
admit  the  strong  probability  that  the  variety  of 
races  contributed  to  cause  the  variety  of  parties, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  each  race 
to  become  concentrated  in  one  party. 

The  preceding  Eiaragi-aplis  hIiow  that  we  are 
uistitteiL  in  att»eliing  great  imiKirtance  to  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  C,  as  eon-stitutiiig  an  ei>ocli  in  his 
preadiing,  in  his  plant,  and  in  hin  cunsciuus 
attitude  towards  the  Rom.  government,  and  also 
OS  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Church  io 
tho  track  of  ready  communication  alike  with  the 
East  and  with  Italy.  As  to  the  cunstitution  of 
this  new  Church,  it  IS  cviilent  ihiit  a  very  conwder- 
able  congTttgiiliou  had  been  foniticd  in  0.  within  a 
few  vears  after  St.  Paul  firKt  entered  it,  and  some 
of  tlie  converts  were  men  of  position  ;  on  tho 
whole,  however,  he  declares  that  there  were  among 
them  not  many  that  were  deeply  educated  in 
philosophy,  not  many  poRsew*ing  official  dignity 
onii  power,  not  monv  of  aristocmtii'  birth  |1  Co  I*) ; 
tho  liulk  of  the  Church  was  humble,  but  these 
words  ('not  many'}  may  fairly  l>c  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  there  were  in  it  some  few  members  of 
higher  position. 

St.  I*anl  spcniB  to  hare  departed  from  C.  for  the 
purjKJse  of  celebntting  the  feast  at  Jerus.  (Ac  18", 
where  RV  omits  the  word.'*  intimating  his  intention 
—but  probably  they  are  original) ;  wc  cannot 
donbt  tftat  this  waa  the  Passover,  which  fixes  his 
departure  to  early  spring,  and  his  arrival  in  C.  to 
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Autumn,  ace  to  our  view  Sept.  51-March  53  (62- 
64  many  scholars,  48-50  tiamack).  Perhaps  his 
vow,  in  accunlaiice  with  wliidi  he  cut  his  hair 
in  Cenchres,  when  oa  the  poiut  of  uoias  on  board 
the  flfaip,  rvas  cumplettMl  and  dbKiuargwl  at  tlie 
Paasover  Ln  Jerusalem.  EVoubtlcss,  he  pcrfunued 
the  voj'age  on  a  aliip  whose  Hpccial  purpose  waa  to 
carry  pilgrims  to  J  erus.  for  the  f co^t  from  Auhuia 
am]  A^ia.  In  20*  he  probably  again  thought  uf 
performing  the  voyage  on  siicn  a  ship,  and  found 
that  tlie  Jewa  wure  too  inooowMl  againkt  him  lo 
make  tho  voyage  safe. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Corintliian  Church 
U  lightly  passed  over  by  St.  Luke.  ApoUos  wan 
Bent  over  from  Ephesua  Mith  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  tho  brethren  in  Achaia  (Ac  IS", 
2  Co  3'),'  and  Iuh  inllui^nce  in  C.  vas  powerful  (Ac 
IS"- ",  1  Co  I").  It  U  generally  admUttrd  that  St. 
Paul,  during  the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  Kphesos, 
sent  to  C,  a  letter  which  has  not  been  preservod 
(I  Co  5") ;  and  it  may  he  regarded  as  highly  prob- 
aljlti  that  tliis  ia  not  the  only  one  of  Lis  letters 
tliat  ha.i  perished.  The  view  tias  alao  been  atronglv 
mainLtiinod  that  St.  Paul  paid  a  sliort  visit  to  C. 
from  Ephesus,  and  returned  to  Ephesua  (2  Co 
12"  13');  but,  more  probably,  such  a  short  viMit 
was  paid  later  from  Macedonia  (see  Drencher  in 
SK,  1897,  pp.  50  ir.  In  the  latter  part  of  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  Epliesus,  however,  the  report  that 
was  brought  to  him  from  C.  by  envoys  {I  Co 
jgn.  uj  (irevv  from  him  the  letter  which  has  been 
preaerved,  and  is  rommonLy  cited  aa  1  Co.  It 
(wenis  prcdiahle  that  thin  letter  was  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Titus:  at  least  it  is  certain  tliat  he  wa.<4 
sent  by  St.  I'anl  on  a  mission  to  C.  about  this 
time  ('2  Co  7"  '*) ;  and  St.  Paul  several  times  refers 
to  the  strong  interest  which  Titua  took  in  the 
Corinthian.i  {2  Co  7"  8").  Timothy  also  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  C.  from  EphcsuB  {I  Co  4*^.  When 
St.  Paul  loft  EphesuK  anu  aimo  to  Macedonia,  he 
met  there  Titus  on  his  return  from  C.  fprobaldy  at 
Philippi),  after  having  been  disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  findin"  him  at  Tro&s.  Evidently,  Titus 
returned  from  C.  by  the  land  route  or  by  a  coa.st- 
Ing  vesael  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Troas.  On 
this  report  the  SKCond  letter  to  C.  was  now  dis- 
patched ;  and  Titus  went  on  a  second  misHion, 
accompanied  this  time  by  '  the  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
Churches'  (ideatUied  by  on  early  tradition,  which 
may  probably  \>e  correct,  a.s  St.  Luke).  Timothy 
also  returned  by  lliu  land  route  fium  C,  and  met 
St  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Co  I').  After  spending 
some  months  in  Macedonia,  apparently  in  several 
cities  (Ac  20^,  I  Co  W,  Ho  ib\  St.  Paul  entered 
Greece,   where  he  spent    three    months,   cliielly, 

00  doubt,  at  C,  dnring  the  winter  of  fitt-o? 
(or  57-53  ace.  to  Lightfoot  and  many  others). 
Durtn;;  the  years  5S-50  St.  Paul  had  been  mucb 
occupied  witli  a  scheme  for  a  general  contribution 
from  his  new  Churches  in  the  four  proviai!t'.s 
Achnia,  MncL-^lonia,  Galnlin.aiid  Asia,t  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  jH>or  Christians 
in  Jeruaalem.  To  this  seheme  St.  Paul  attached  tho 
utmost  importance,  as  marking  the  solidarity  of 
the  new  foandation.^  with  tho  original  Church ; 
and  he  payn  a  high  compliment  to  the  Corinthians 
for  the  rcatlincss  with  which  they  had  l>cgun  to 
respond  to  tho  call  (2  Co  SF'*).  No  envoy  from  C. 
is  named  amon*,'  tlie  delegates  sent  in  charge  of 

*  In  Um  [«asa^  ot  S  Cat,  prubftblj  attwr  Jem  trhn  rami) 
with  JtttorH  of  ncoinm«Eul«tioD  froio  Jenu.  ore  rcfcrrvd  to,  u 
wtll  H  ApoUot  Kibt)  bis  BphcsiBQ  KOomniciMlKiion. 

t  9L  (^ul  tn«DUoiM  th«  oontributioo  or  UaMdoaJ*  ud 
Achola  bi  Ko  l&>*.  S  Co  S**  V.  of  OftJstiK  kDd  aorlnUi,  1  Co  1K>. 
H«  hM  no  occMlon  to  ftJlade  to  thnt  of  AtU :  uid  ho  >lludM  to 
lh*t  of  OkUllft  only  perhaps  ss  being  the  tan  utd  fupp)vln(r 

1  h«  model.  TIm  Adan  conmbQUon  b  Unplicri  In  Ac  2CH,  whore 
Un  covojB  who  osntod  ll  to  Jcrus.  ire  incntloned  (cf.  Au  24^'i. 


the  money  to  Jems.  (Ac20') ;  but  itseema  possible 
that  the  CorinthinnH  aNke<l  either  St.  Paul  himself 
or  one  of  the  envoys  mentioned  in  2  Co  8'**^  to  act 
as  their  steward. 

The  development  of  Uie  Church  in  C.  between 
A.D.  £h)  and  57,  and  the  kinda  of  difficulties  that 
beset  tho  early  st-t-'ps  of  thiii  young  conj^^gatiou, 
arc  closely  counccled  with  the  letters  oi  Si.  Paul 
(which  lorui  our  solo  authority),  and  will  be 
more  ap|iropriattIy  treated  under  tho  heading  of 

COBrKTHIANS,    EplSTI.ES   TO    THE  ■     but    we    must 

hero  refer  to  the  probable  inBuonce  of  the  ehar- 
acter  of  society  in  the  city  on  the  Church.  C-  hod 
always  been  a  great  seat  of  tlie  worship  of 
Aphrodite ;  and  that  goddess  retained  in  her  seat 
on  the  KthmuR  muui  of  the  abominable  (and 
really  non-Greek)  character  of  the  Asian  and  esp. 
Phoenician  religitm  from  which  she  sprang.  i>ar- 
ticolnrly  the  system  of  hierodouloi  who  lived  a  life 
of  vice  as  part  of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the 
goddess,  llence  the  viciou&ness  of  C.  was  pro- 
verbial through  the  Roman  world ;  and  we  can 
realize  how  vile  was  the  society  out  of  which  the 
Corinthian  congrcgrition  arose,  liuw  hard  it  woe  for 
them  to  fihake  off  tho  influence  of  early  and  long 
ajwociation  with  vicious  surround  ingrt,  how  deep 
they  were  likely  to  sink  in  ca^e  of  any  lapse  from 
religion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
(1  Co  fi")  that,  if  they  were  to  cut  themselves  off 
altogether  from  vicious  persons,  they  *  must  needs 
go  out  of  the  world.' 

Near  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  [Hthmian  Games, 
one  of  tlie  four  great  athletiu  contests  and  festivals 
of  Greece.  Tlu'^e  games  were  held  at  tbe  shrine 
of  Poseidon,  a  little  way  N.E.  of  the  city,  about 
the  narrowest  |«art  of  tho  Uthmus.  and  close  to  the 
sliore  of  the  Saruiui:  Gulf.  They  were  of  the  osoal 
Greek  style,  including  foot>raoes,  chariot-racet, 
boxinr,  etc.,  and  the  victor's  prize  was  a  wreath  of 
the  foliage  of  the  pine-trees,  which  grow  abund- 
antly on  the  coanb.  It  is  UBual  to  say  that  St. 
Paul  borruw;(  his  imagery  in  such  passages  as 
t  Co  0="-="  from  the-*e  gam»js  ;  hut  gamea  were  uni- 
venoil  in  all  Grin-.k  or  senii-Gret^k  eilies ;  and  St. 
Paul,  who  had  lived  long  in  suuh  cities  a^  Tuiaua 
and  Antioch,  and  bad  already  visited  many  utlier«, 
did  not  require  to  visit  the  Isthmian  Games  in 
order  to  wnte  that  *  they  which  mn  in  a  race  run 
all,  but  one  receive th  the  prize,' or  that  'ttieydo 
it  to  receivo  a  comiptthle  crown.'  Such  slluaions 
would  be  a«  luminous  Lo  tlio  inhabitants  of  every 
other  Greek  city  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  as 
they  were  to  the  Corinth  lana 

LtmATuaa—Of  i^netsl  works  on  tfsotn%\ltij  ttic  best  an 
Uako'a  JTorva,  UL  S8»-3(>4,  and  hla  I'tloponnttitaif,  88X11. ; 
Curtlui.  PriapmmtM,  IL  (U  (f.  -,  Clark.  POaptmiunu,  iS-fil. 
T)ic  inilda-booiia,  aapecUU;  Itedoker,  are  good ;  and  tha  artlolca 
in  works  on  Orcek  Moirraphy  are  in  ic«n«r«J  excellent  In  regard 
to  Groaoa  proper  (lar  aiipenoi  to  tbcaa  oo  tha  dtlas  of  Aiia). 
Tb«  work*  OiBtoa  life  of  8l.  Paul  byConybenreand  llowaon.  and 
a  haat  oC  otlwni,  an,  aa  a  rula,  rerr  yood  In  thair  trealment  of 
Corintb.  On  Uh  ooinafe,  bcald«a  tniboot.UtucBrr  and  Uardncr 
lAtvaAy  (^tiotiHl,  iM  Ui*  worka  <A  Uionnet,  Cckhel,  and  cata- 
locuva  Uko  tbat  i>f  Uio  britUli  Mtueutn. 

W.  M.  Kamsav. 
CORIMTHIANB,  FIRBT  EPISTLB  TO  TUB.— 

).  riace  of  tlio  Kplftle  In  Tradition. 

2.  Tran«iiiMii>n  of  lieToKt. 

a.  IniFmal  tSvidi^nco  and  Canulaeseas. 

4.  Rj.-c«nt  Criticism. 

6.  BL  PauJ'i  earliu  Itelatlona  vWh  Corinth. 

6.  lifi  Place  of  tlie  Epistle  Ir  Pauline  ChrODologr- 

7.  Catidlti4n  ot  tha  Oorinthlui  Church. 

8.  ImtnvilbU;  Circtinutancea  and  Subjects  of  the  EplsU*. 
P.   An.U.v»U  of  Itiv  E[^tU. 

H'.  lmiKirUiii{:n  uf  Lb*  Epbtle  (Keneml). 

11.   I>n<:Lnn4l  lm|iortAnce. 

IS.  Tlie  LTiristian    Lite,  Individual    and  ooiporato,    in    the 

r|ii)tlr. 
IS.  Salcct  BibUograjilijr. 

1.  The  two  oomponion  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians have  occupied  from  the  first  an  unchallenged 
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place  amoog  tlie  atknowlerij^od  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  TliBSe  wrilinjrn,  its  is  wtll  knuwti,  formed  a 
retxi^iizinl  gn)ti]i,  unuer  tim  nainu  iif  '  tlie  A|Hj«tle,*  * 
beforo  the  dato  at  which  wo  have  «viiici:ce  of  » 
complete  NT  Casox.  The  well-known  ruHiKinne  1 
of  th«  Scillitnn  Martyr!*  (A.  D.  I8U)  qL  oiu'u  int-lude-* 
and  di^tiiiyuisliL's  thu  '  IetU;r»  of  Pitul  o  iiisl  iium  " 
(LDioitg  tliu  '  Ituukd '  carriud  about  hy  Cliri^tions. 
That  R  collection  of  I'mtline  lettuni  exiHlcd  at 
le«!4t  as  curly  aa  th«  reifin  of  Tnijan  in  a  strong 
inference  from  the  now  {loneratly  accepted  date  of 
the  Ignation  letters-J  Whether  or  no  the  wholo 
tbirtccQ  JutttTs,  aliuady  included  in  the  Muratorian 
list,  were  rmit  of  this  collection  from  the  lir^t 
cannot  Imj  dUcuAHed  here;  but  it  U  of  snecial  in- 
tuntet  for  our  purpoMBto  note  that,  alt lHni};li  «vontu- 
aUy»ui^i«rh«tled  by  theniodurii  urdc-r,  traceable  a-sfar 
lMU--k  w*  Ori^tin,  a  very  ancient  onlcr  of  thi>  thir- 
teen Epp.,  preserved  in  Can.  JHurut.  and  attested 
from  other  (luartcra,  places  tUu  Epp.  to  Corintli  at 
(be  head  of  the  list,  Zulin  infern  that  this  order 
is  tliu  priinilivu  oiii>,  uud  tiial  the  cotlecliun  uf 
Pauline  Kjvp.  wan  lir.'it  made  at  Corinili.jE  In  any 
eoHe,  Uie  rwoKnition  of  our  Epistle  b  coeval  witli 
the  evidence  for  any  collection  of  the  apOBtlo ; 
in  fact  it  coch  back  beyond  any  dear  cWdenee  of 
tlte  kind.  The  reference  in  Clement  of  Itomo  ( xlvii. 
1}  is,  tinlike  moat  of  the  early  ruiorcuccs  to  NT 
l«)ok»,  a  formal  appeal  to  our  letter.  Echoes  of 
the  Kp.  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here  (a 
fairly  full  collection  i«  in  Cbarl.eri»  Canoiticiti/,  p. 
222  tr.);  thpy  oticur  in  Clement  of  Rente  (seven). 
lunatiiiM  (nine),  Polycitrp  (three,  or  with  the 
Martyrdom,  four),  Juidiii  (at  least  Bve)  [Uennajt, 
Sim.  v.  vii.  2,  is  doubtful,  and  the  same  may  be  aaid 
of  Hklucfii  X.  imfAf  dtfd],  and  others.  From  the 
citations  in  Uipuolvtus  we  know  that  thu  Ophites 
knew  our  Kp. ;  tiic  muhi^  is  true  of  llti^ilides  ai>  well 
as  of  the  lut«r  Onattica.  It  is  unoecesuMiry  to  »et 
out  in  detail  the  evidence  for  an  undisputed  fact 
(•ee  below,  §  4). 

2.  The  Epistle  has  been  transmitted  in  the 
Peshitto,  Old  Lat.,  Copt.,  and  oUier  oldest  versions 
of  ^"t  aji  well  aM  in  the  principal  Or.  MSS. 

Of  th«  latter,  Ibe  EpUtle  la  ootitiLJii«.tt  imUra  In  MBADf^^i 

C.4U'»  '  tiM.tiu  all*  uitlqtiu'},  E  {cty^  of  Dl  L.  PO  MnUin  all 
nt  »^  ff>*,  C  »ll  cxtxi-t  -ia-0«  ia»-tB».  f  aU  except 7i8-»' 
IS^IS*  143^^.  Fra(nnont«  oro  oontiUiMKl  in  F*,  H  {ti.  RoUiikiii, 
/ruiAa&ina,  lOf.).  t3,K  (con«Ment>lc>.M.Q,S.  3.  ortbcciinirm. 
it  maj  mitnco  Co  rel«r  U>  07**,  t,  47.  37  u  ol  xixNtla]  ioUmt. 
Th«  OUl  I.aU  of  o\iT  lilfiiatle  U  tnrumitt'Kl  in  ihr  l^Mt-  VBof  tl)c 


Or.-LntiD  MS8  I*L  (•\  «  ;  ud  I  bnil  g  »co  Gn'trt^rT,  l'mUtfain*na. 
p.  91V,  uid  SAiKlay-II«4fIUm,  Aarnaiu,  p]i.  b^vJIT.),  and  in  x,, 
a  9tb  cent.  US  at  Oxtunl ;  tnjfniunts  only  In  tn  atiil  t. 


The  Epistle  then  comes  down  to  ua  with  everj- 
i>o»'ibIe  exlemaJ  att^Htalion  of  upnuineiics*,  and 
itfl  integrity  (see  on  2  Co,  §  8)  is  equally  free  from 
SUttpH:ioii. 

3.  But  external  attestation  iik  hardly  enouj-h  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  a  bonk  in  the  fnce  of 
internal  evidence.  What  then  does  the  Epiftlw 
tell  us  of  its  Buthorahii)'  We  may  remark 
yeuorally  that  no  NT  writing  iiears  a  more  con- 
vincing utaiup  of  originality  than  tliis  letter ;  it  is 
clearlv  the  retkx  of  a  s;reat  and  markedly  indi- 
vidual personality.  Manifold  as  are  its  coiittnt.-*, 
its  several  parts  hang  naturally  together,  and  arc 
strongly  honio;,'eDcouB  in  treatnit^nt  and  style. 
Moreover,  os  we  sboll  see  presently,  the  Ep.,  read 
in  coDJcmclion  with  our  other  sources  of  know- 
ledge, yields  a  delinilely  reali/ablo  historical 
sitaation,  without  n  [mrtfcle  of  evidt-nce  to  sug- 
gest that  it  stjindd  to  thow*  sources  in  a  secondary 
relation.     Until  quite  modem  times,  and  except 

•  Znhn.  Ottek.  d.  AT  Kanans,  L  2C3,  n.  2. 
1  ZKhn.  II.  ij.  ffiiO.  I  82.  mnn. 

i  The  qituUon  vrlu  b«  fouoil  diactuKd  under  Oaxox,  pAtn, ; 
A  Sandav.  Dl.  j>.  SHS  ff. 
|LS35(t.    ButwaOlamnit  BinhrilUehkeit  dtr  PB,  U,  m. 


within  a  limitetl  area,  this  has  not  been  questioneil. 
Otir  Kp.,  with  2  Co,  Ko,  and  Ual,  liave,  hn  Ih  well 
known,  foruied  the  iiuiuiiieiichul  aiul  unassailable 
nucleus  of  admitted  Pauline  writiuj^.  and  have 
fiirnii^heil  to  criticism  tliu  standard  by  which  the 
claims  of  all  other  suppocMxl  Pauline  literature 
have  been  estimated.  This  wa«  consjucuonaly  the 
ca^e  in  tlie  |>oriiMl  of  the  Tubingen  .^tiliool.  Willi 
thu  exception  of  the  freo-laiitu]  Bruno  13auer. 
wliose  isolated  attack  is  rci^orded  rather  as  a 
literary  curiosity  than  as  a  contribution  to  histori- 
cal ci'iticism,  the  four  Epp.  were  allowed  on  all 
sides,  even  by  tlie  most  radical  criticism,  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  St.  Paul.  This  was  characteristic 
of  the  genuine  psychological  iti<<tgbt  which,  in 
spite  ol  admitted  extrnvu^ancts  of  subjective 
criticism,  marks  the  work  of  F.  C.  llaur  and  Ida 
ahk'at  folluwurs. 

4.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  genuineness  of 
the  four  '  i^aiuine  homologomena'  has  been  called 
in  question  by  a  somewhat  more  iinpotflng  l>ody  of 
opinion.  *  On  the  one  hand,  a  somewhat  uumoi-ous 
band  of  Dutch  writers  [Lom$Ln,QtmattwnM  Pauiitwe 
in  JA.  T.  18S2-ISS6;  PiuTi*on  and  Naber,  Veri- 
jfimilia,  18S6 ;  Van  Maneii  in  Jahrbb.  f.  Prot, 
Thcol.  183^1887,  and  others)  have,  by  subjective 
criticism  of  the  wildcat  kind,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
solve the  iiersonulily  of  Sf-  Paul  and  of  Jesus 
ChriKt,  and  resolve  tbe  teaching  of  the  Epp.  into 
the  product  of  vague  and  arbitrarily-a^sunieil 
movements  of  Jewish  religious  thought.  Kuenon. 
^cholten,  and  others  have  thought  the  nrguinentM 
hy  which  thc*o  views  ai^  supiwrted  worthy  of 
refutation,  but  anv  detailed  notice  of  extrava- 
gances, tending  only  to  bring  rational  historic*! 
criticism  into  discreait,  would  bo  out  of  place  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  The  some  must  Im  »aid  of 
a  somewhat  lens  fanciful  critic,  Ku<!olf  Steck, 
professor  at  Bern,  who  published  (Berlin,  IWSj 
IJer  Gnlaterbrief  nach  seiner  Echthtit  unlcrsnrht, 
Hix  argument-*  reach  oar  Ep.  through  that  to  the 
Gahitiana.  The  latter  is  condemned,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  discrepancies  with  Ac  (exactly 
reversing  tlio  nrgumeiit  of  Baur  and  his  followers, 
Steck  allows  Ac  a  relative  superiority  as  a  source), 
partly  on  that  of  \Xa  literary  dejiendence  upon 
Ilo,  and  1  and  2  Co.  Extending  the  method  to  the 
latter,  Stecki  Hnds  in  our  Epistles  signs  of  de- 
pendence on  Ro  {c.fj.  thu  d  yi-fpav-rai  of  1  Co  4^ 
refers  to  Ko  12* !),  while  the  latter  in  turn  prr- 
supposes  the  Gospels,  and  such  (io.-it-1JhrisIiRn 
Apocr.  as  2  Eh  and  the  Assumption  of  MoAes. 
Acconlingly,  all  the  *  Pauline  homolognrnena  '  fall 
to  thu  gruuud.  Our  Kp.  in  particular  is  dependent 
upon  the  synoptic  GosimIs,  especially  on  Lk,  as 
ajipeam  from  the  aeconntsof  the  Lost  Supper  (I  Co 


Hryfes,  ISftI). 

Tiiose  wlio  wish  to  follow  the  questions  raiaed  by 
Loman,  Sleek,  and  their  adherents  into  fnrthcr 
detail,  may  Iw  referred  to  the  works  quoted  in  the 
previous  notes.  A  general  weakness  of  all  the 
writers  in  question  appears  to  be  a  ih^fective 
appreciation  of  pcrsoniuity,  carrying  with  it  on 
inabilitv  to  distinguish  thu  spuiilanciHis  from  the 
artiliciiu.     In  common  ^vith  the  reprmtenlatives  of 

*  A  cantiil  aivount  o[  the  arf-uments  of  the  t>itU.^h  h^-p«r- 
critioJ  *t'lionl.  tuiJ  uf  Suck,  la  vifvn  by  Knowlinir.  Thf  VPitivma 
d/thf  Hf'Ulirt.cii.  Ui. ;  ct.  alan  SRlimtcl'-l  in  Hmui-K'nmm^nUtr, 
viil.  ii. :  /A\%n.  Ifig  Britifw  ttr*  J^avJiuf  Kit  !>(\  Jiihrtn  im  Fryut  dtr 
Kritik  (in  XK  IV,  \*fiit).  Th*  arjpuiicBU  of  VolU-r  (KofitptMUiiiit 
ilrryaril.  H.-tlrir/t,  IWI) nadt  s simDsr ooocltulcn  ))y  anipcr- 
ri-llriiil  tiH-Uidil  i>r  itital^ais. 

t  Stctk  u  aiwwcr**!  t^  Cloll,  DUfUnailt  Kritik  iter  Galater- 
brit/es,  and  Llnilcttiaiin,  t>U  Bt^OSeit  der  p.  Uauptlirirft ;  for 
wliut  *|N.vlHlly  ivfon  to  oar  EpiatlaMe  Knowllni;,  pp.  1^>-S07. 
Tli«  queattoii  hju  Iwcn  debat«d  rrom  UDt«  t«  tiiuc,  eAficcikll;  la 
Ibe  i'rtif.  tCirrhen-ZeUunif. 
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every  influential  school  of  criticiBm,  we  regard  the 
i'aulino  antliorship  of  our  Ep.  us  unimiwacUeii  and 
uninipeat'liablf.', 

6.  St.  Fanl  Urst  %')f>itcil  Corinth  during  his  first 
EoTOpeui  iiiimoTt  (Ae  IS'*'^).  Tbc  circuniBtances 
have  ueen  tttAtcd  under  Corinth.  In  modiKc&Cion 
of  U»e  view  there  taken,  it  HhunM  Ijc  noted  thai  til 
any  rale  the  arrival  of  Timothy  oud  Htlaa  frcm 
Macedonia  convinced  hiai  tbnt  Corinth  was  to  be 
a  great  centre  of  work.  lie  '  became  en^oued  in 
the  word '  {ovnlxtro  t^  ^li-zv,  v.').  The  vision  of 
TV.*- ''  had  reference  rather  to  alarms  arising'  on 
ibe  fspot  (I  Co  2*)  than  to  any  remaining'  douht  as 
to  lua  uiitsion  to  tito  Coriothianit  Uis  earliest 
converts  M-ere  made  by  his  addrerae«  in  the  Hyna- 
cog^ue,  and  eumpriited  *  Jews  and  CtreekM '  (Ac  18^). 
To  the  former  c]a««  belonged  CriapUB;  but  the 
Imptism  of  tiie  huuHehold  uf  Steplianas  must  hare 
)>t*(-ii  his  Hmt  conquest  (I  Co  16"].  S.  and  Gains 
•wcTo  probably  proaetj'tCB  {i.e.  ffc^iturm).  After  the 
arrival  of  his  companions,  St.  Paul,  engroMcd  in 
prcaehin^,  enLnutteid  tbc  bantinm  of  bin  converts  to 
them  (1  Co  !"•  ").  8t.  Paul  was  the  fir«t  to  preacli 
the  L'ospel  at  Corinth.  Hence  be  dewribes  biniBelf 
as  the  planter  ( I  C«  3*).  the  iir^t  builder  {w.'"- "), 
the  father  ^4")  of  the  Cor.  Church.  He  laid,  aa 
its  foundation,  'Jeeofi  CliriFtC  (3"),  teaching  the 
sigDilicanco  of  His  death  (2^  2  Co  1''  8")  and  reear- 
rection(l  Co  IS'*'),  of  the  Eucharist  (10'«-  II""-). 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christinn  life 
)3'«  B^  '»),  and  the  hojw  beyond  the  grave  (ir.»** 
I*,  cf.  6*).  The  composition  of  Ibe  C'or.  Churcli 
was  mainly  Oent ily,  but  not  without  Jews  (Ro  IG"', 
lCo7"ffw  la'");  and  beaUnnitih  antecwlents  (12* 
ti")  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
community.  The  Chriittiana  of  Corinth  were  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  Ufe  ( l***"  7"),  though  there  were 
marked  ditft-rences  of  M-ealth  among  them  (ll**); 
Uaius  ami  Krostos  (Itu  16'*^)  may  be  added  to 
Crtspup  and  Stephanas  (above]  an  persons  of  higher 
social  f-osition. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Cor.  Church  we  cannot 
form  any  safe  conjecture.  St.  Paul  preached  at 
first  in  the  house  of  Titiua  Justus  (Ac  18')  while 
redding  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (v.').  Later 
(1  Co  10")  we  hear  of  au  iKK\rifia  at  the  boane  of 
the  latter,  which  probalily  implieti  that  the 
ChristianK  were  no  fongr^r  capable  of  bi'ing  con- 
tained t!i  any  one  hou.se.  In  any  cn-te,  thi'  langungc 
of  1  Co  3,  4  suggests  continued 'growth  under  other 
teachers  after  the  dci>artnre  or  St.  Paul  himself. 
Chief  among  these  wnii  Al'OLLOS  (Ae  la"-*").  The 
Acts  bints  at  two  lines  of  bis  activity  at  Curlotli ; 
edification  of  the  lielicvers  ("},  and  successful  con- 
troversy with  Jews{*,  thuTti/ihurecannot  fiurly  be 
held  (o  rfjttrir.t  the  w.Ti]ie  of  st\i»f{i^\tro\o  his  success 
with  the  JewH).  For  both  nurpopoa  hia  Alexandrian 
training  was  a  high  qualification.  The  contrast 
between  his  »«tylc  of  preaching  and  tbc  severe 
iiiuipltcity  of  Ht.  Paul  was  laid  hold  of  by  frivolous 
niind)>  as  a  basis  of  party  spirit  {infrn,  g  7).  Tlie 
date  of  Apollos'  arrival  at  Corinlfi  is  uncertain, 
pxrept  tliitt  it  prec*'cl<?s  St.  Paul's  arrival  at 
Ephesufl  (Ac  19').  To  EnhesUB,  at  some  time 
during  St.  Paul's  rptrria  tliero,  Apollos  returned. 
The  remaining  points  in  the  history  of  the  Chureb 
of  Coriuth  enter  into  the  situation  out  of  whicb 
our  Ep.  ari.-*e».  Itefore  dealmg  with  tliis,  it  ia 
desirable  ta  coiircidcr  tlie  datt:3. 

fl.  The  chronology  of  Si.  Pitul's  Ufe  has  recently 
buen  the  ful)j*>i:t  nf  rcm^wt-d  iiivL-xtigntiunit,  which 
have  tended  to  ilii'titrb  the  tichemn  whicli,  in  its 
broad  feature;*,  may  tie  iipsi>ril>fMl  a»  in  iHtKHetmion 
of  the  Held  previous  to  1893.  Among  iht*  moat 
important  of  recent  di.<(Cus»ionR  are  tbone  of  Clemen 
\Ckronol.  rf.  Paui.  BrUf'',  ISlKd  and  of  Kamsay  (AY. 
Pavl  the  TraoeUcr,  189r»,  also  in  Expoaitor,  May 
18W).    A  tUsciusioa  of  Cbe  questions  nuaed  will  be 


found  in  article.-*  Cbronoloc  Y  of  NT,  and  Kestits. 
Here  it  will  KuHice  to  state  that  the  prcvtdent  view, 
tin  repre*cnted  {e.g.)  by  Wicwler,  Lewin  \h'<tjeiiS.), 
and  Liglitfoot  (on  Acts  in  Smith  Wr",  and  liitlt^xii 
Essays,  p.  2"23},  used  the  arrival  of  Fcstus  in  Pales- 
tine 08  the  pivot  date  for  the  rcconstrnction  of  the 
[leriiKl.  It  was  mrgiied,  on  gruuniU  not  to  be 
entered  on  here  (see  FssTUS),  that  this  pivot, 
though  not  abwlntely  rigid,  yet  oscillated  only  sa 
between  the  years  A.T>.  GO  and  CI,  and  that  of 
these  tM'o,  the  year  60  was  the  more  probably 
correct.  Snbtracting,  then,  llie  two  yenrs  of  St, 
Paul's  iuiprisonmeni  at  Ca'aarca,  we  o&taincd  68  an 
the  year  of  hia  last  journey  from  Corinth  to  Jern- 
ftalem.  As  he  left  Corinth  l^efore  the  Passover 
(Ac  20^),  the  three  montbe  sjient  there  carried  us 
l«ck  to  his  arrival  at  Conntb  in  Nov.  57  (see 
Corinthians,  SECoyn  Kp.  to,  §  H).  This,  cor- 
resjKjndinf:  n«  it  doc*  with  the  intention  of  wiuter- 
ing  at  Conntb  expressed  1  Co  10*,  made  the  spring 
of  57  the  probable  date  of  1  Co. 

Uorcovcr,  U  37  mw  U»  •»rUe«t  po«11>1«  date  for  St.  Paul'i 
esoi^K  (rom  iHunsteai  (S  Oo  IX'K  Ac  V*,  Me  AjuttasX  sad  H 
yvmn  ebpsod  twtvstfi  ihta  Mid  tas  spostoUc  conference  o(  Aa 
15.  IdenUfied  wHii  tluU  ol  Osl  3,  the  Utter  nual  baire  oceuiTMl 
about  61.  thibtractiQK.  thftOi  tram  G7,  th«  djil«  ot  1  0«,  tho 
tbrooycaj«(Ao9>u)ofbi«  ISpluadso  minidrT,  wt  hwl  iA  u  Uic 
d«t«  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Itehenia  (Ac  Ifi').  and  Uirc«  )'ran 
retnaiDod  for  all  tlu  •vtnti  Of  Ac  16-18,  or  bardly  eit;li  t«eB  moBtbs 
for  hla  mov«m«aU  tnlof*  and  altar  tlM  nar  and  •  half  otalmcd 
CAoUiUU)bybii  Aral  lojoiun  at  OorinUi.  And  this  nsidual 
■para  of  tlma  «&«  osrtalnly  ikibb  too  lat^  for  th*  CKtvatoeata  ol 
ihe  BtMMth  which  bad  to  m  fitted  into  It.  Now  the  anniBicnC 
or  Ramca^r,  from  tha  Atyw  of  fii*  mok  which  tba  data  of  Ac  W- 
rcouirc,  ui  rtlolion  Utthc  calaDdar  of  lh«  r«ar  67  (flzMt.  Hay 
ibW,  -A  Hx(il  [>»t«  iDthoLUcofSt.Paal'Xifueepted.ptHfaM 
back  our  £{)ljUca  liy  a  J«ar.  Hs  iuista  oii  tbc  acsotute  hxiav 
n<»a,  amoaatiiuf  to  moib— iw,  «f  tli*  ph ot  clat«  referred  to 
above  (a  qoMtloD  to  bs  illiriTirt  undsr  i^vFrvt,),  and,  Identl- 
rying  tlia  ooofetMHStt  of  Oal  S  wlUi  fit.  Fiuir«  funiM  vlait 
(dated  by  him  bi  tfl)  to  Jsnu.  (Ac  11»  1Z»),  tnishei  bock 
St.  Paul's  oonverdoo  to  th«  ymt  tZ  (.91.  Faul  OU  Trawtl*f, 
ch.  14  aad  note),  lbs  latter  data  »  too  aorly  u>  ■aUatj' 
Lbs  tvfar«D0i5  to  Arktas  la  S  Co  11*>;  while  th«  ohji^o- 
tion*  to  Ronuaj'a  idaatlficatinn  of  th«  conf('n*ncc  of  G«l  S 
•eeni  ovcrwbehnins.  But  OALiiTitSS  rathsr  Uuu  car  Ep. 
i>  th9  battle  -  rrotiiKl  Of  thin  oontrorengr,  whldi  after  all 
■kllct;U  the  ataolole  nthcr  Lban  Lha  relating  ohroDoloKT  <*'  tl>« 
>^ip.  to  tha  Ooiiothiana.  It  maj  auffloe  for  oar  mirpcae  to 
rrroark  that  BaDHiay^  'txo\  data*  deprada  ob  tlio  iwolold 
ouumptiOT)  that  St.  Pa-Ut  and  bU  port;  lelt  PhOlmii  (Ao  M^}  on 
tbarcryoiomissaft«rth«  laatdayofunlniTcncdlimid.— amerc 
matter  of  InfeTOioe.— and  that  Uia  night  on  which  St.  Paul 
pnacbed  at  Troas  was,  a>  Mcjrv,  etc-,  oavumw.  a  SunJay  night. 
Dot  (aa  lladirtt,  Conyb«fin>  and  llowson,  etc)  a  Saturday  oiffht. 
— a  vary  dubious  point  in  \\t-v  o\  LheJewiahphiwNalagyuBM  to 
denote  the  day.  Weilc>  nm  iliink,  tbenfoi*.  that  the  aooapted 
chronology  hu  been  ahaUerad  by  Ramsay'i  aamnlt.  Viat  of 
CIoDMa  prooeeda  on  fftr  raorc  nulicol  Hue*.  Here  again  the 
battleground  Is  nlttmatoly  the  Epk.  to  the  Oautiams.  But  we 
may  aketch  the  outUocs  of  Olemn'a  ooaatnictioa  as  bearing  on 
QU7  EpUtle.    Aooaptlng  M  as  the  data  for  yMtoa.  and  oooae- 

Suentfy  58  oa  tiutt  of  8t.  Paul's  arrest,  he  y«t  brings  6t.  Paul  to 
eruaaUm  (Ac  20-!l*)>  In  SI,  when  the  oonfereaca  of  Gal  S  ia 
Inserted :  belwMu  bl  and  M  the  apgetie  b  loei  to  our  k«S  ;  tiM 
rebuke  of  CeiihoB  at  Anti'^ch  and  the  EtL  to  the  Oal  balonr  to 
tbb  sebuloua  lnter«aL  Thewlnterot  GA-M  was qwnt at  wt., 
tbtt  previoasmmncr  In  the  «Tanfp>Usattai  of  Illyrioatn  (Ito  ]&»), 
the  winter  5S-S8  at  Nlcopolui  (Tit  >■■>:  in  the  autnmer  of  CS  the 
nposUe  Usft  Ephaeua.  where  be  bad  boeo  ilaee  the  besinnlng  of 

60.  Thla  it  die  period  of  our  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
mar  be  oonrcnlcnUy  renumbena  aa  follows:  a.d.  64,  early 
oprbik',  ]«( '(«f^  (that  of  iCob"):  later  spring,  tndUtlert^lCo). 

61,  ■utnnier,  Xltua  carrica  to  Corinth  the  Srd  UtUr  (tOofl); 
Uivu,  after  a  revolt  In  tlie  Cor.  Church,  and  a  painful  vtalt  of  the 
a[MtfU«  to  Corinth,  oomea  SUA  (painful)  Mbr  (  =  tCo  lO-lV*); 
lastly,  when  BL  Paul  baa  already  reached  Macedonia,  In  the 
aununer  of  fiS,  the  SCA  i«(t«r  (J2Co]-«»lS»-end).  (On  the 
alWTodeiailB  compare  art,  BOoaurmuirs,  II 4  (ir),8.>  The  vlaloa 
referred  to  In  S  Co  13!*  it  that  at  the  ooaverabw,  which  thus  taUs 
II  yean  before  SI,  Ce.  In  87,  two  years  after  ttte  cruciSxloa 
(4.n  KX 

To  dbcues  thla  scheme  In  detail  la  out  ot  pkcc  here.  The 
[■resent  writer,  hoMlng  that  the  Pauline  ohapten  of  the  Acta 
ghu  a  iruBtwurlhv  ^vnavnttfes  oul/tiw  of  the  nriosilc'a  Ulc ;  ttuii 
An  16  is  mtant  to  doecrlhe  the  oooference  of  Gal  ?,  and  that  the 
liiatus  l^n,  b<.:t<«  wii  A.a  H  and  W,  with  the  clifllocJttlou  of  the 
aniucnnp  of  eveiiu  la  Ao  Sin-A  amounta  lo  a  failure  of  the 
entire  wchonie.  t^  n<>t  predispoaed  in  favour  o(  the  propoani  tv- 
adjiiitiutni  at  the  dimoology  of  our  Epistles.  In  particular, 
that  1  Qo  cotne*  at  Ihe  bcirluniag  ratber  than  at  the  Fnil  of  the 
Epbcidan  mlnliiry  of  St.  Pool,  Is  not  onLy  oontrar>-  to  ibe  Indi- 
oations  o(  Ac  ISiai  !»<  a  cooaidermtion  which  would  fei^b 
DShtly  wWi  Clfctnen,  but  la  eonttwy  to  tha  qririt  of  I  Oo  l»,  uiil 
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upedklljr   10.      Thftt   Itfi-*  ur«  ui>UiIdk   but  natunl    In   the 
closing  pM-lod  of  tbe  ^heiiui  ■o}oum,  li  sarelf  »  des^wnta 

The  time  has  not  arrired,  then,  to  aliondon  the 
year  07,  and  the  latter  end  of  St.  Paul's  thToe 
years'  mlnUtry  at  EiiIicauh,  as  the  date  of  1  Co, 
unleiui,  imleeil,  it  bo  held  (as  Godet  and  others 
niaintuiii,  but  without  coaclusive  reasoua)  tbat  it 
raoBt  have  precede)]  2  Cu  by  at  lea^t  a  complete 
year  (see  2  CuRivrHrANS,  %  tt). 

7.  The  history  o(  the  Cor.  Clinrrh  aft«r  the 
doportuTO  of  Apollos  for  Ephesim  it*  known  to 
UH  raloly  from  the  tiro  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians. 
That  commnnioationsi  pas.sod  from  time  to  time 
betwei^n  St.  Panl  and  this  Church  is  only  what 
we  niiglit  exijcct  from  our  general  knowletlgc  of 
St.  Panl's  life.  In  one  letter,  written  not  very 
long  before  1  Co,  he  had  liad  occMion  to  warn  the 
Connthiana  not  to  allow  theroselve-s  to  associate 
iffwan./iiyyf<r0ai)  with  fornicators.  Thie  warninj;;, 
in  view  of  tlio  conditions  of  the  place  (CORINTR), 
does  not  indicate  circumstances  of  special  nrpency 
there.  But  we  gather  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  Corinth  to  treat  the  apostle's  command  as 
impracticable  in  its  severity  (1  Co  5""-);  the  lone 
of  nnblic  opinion  in  the  Cor.  Church  was  omtn- 
Dusly  low  {cf.  1  Co  6""*) ;  and  when  a  case  of 
exceptional  repulajveness  occurred,  it  was  treated 
bv  tlie  conimiinity  witit  a  tolerance  amounting; 
almost  to  levity  15'"*).  How  St.  Paul  heard  of 
this,  of  the  litigious  recourse  to  heathen  trihunaU 
(6"-),  and  of  other  matters  for  blame  (ll'"  lo'>), 
we  do  not  know.  SiK-^kin-^  broadly,  these  were 
all  anxieties  of  a  kind  likely  to  occur,  in  a  more 
or  leaa  acute  form,  in  any  community  whoso 
ChriBtianity  was  recent,  while  the  heathen  in- 
stincts of  its  members  were  bred  in  the  bone 
and  not  to  bo  overcome  except  by  timo. 

It  was  BomewLat  ditTcrent  with  the  ffxlofMra  or 
dissensions  wliicli  occupy  the  enrly  chupt^ra  of 
the  Epistle.  Partly  no  doubt,  and  apemally  as 
regards  the  nse  of  the  names  of  St.  Panl  and 
ApoUoa  as  party  watch^Tirds,  they  are  explicable 
by  the  frivolous  and  excitable  temper  of  the 
people.  Tlie  Epi»t)c  of  Clement  shows  ua  that 
forty  years  later  than  St.  Paul's  time,  although 
the  pMty  watchwords  of  the  year  67  have  dia- 
appeared,  the  tendency  to  faction  is  still  at  work 
(H  1,  47,  etc).  In  communities  of  this  kind,  ns 
Rennn  observes  {St.  PaiU,  p.  373  f.),  'divisions, 
parties,  arc  a  social  necessity  ;  lifu  would  seem  dull 
witliout  them.'  '  The  talent  of  Apollos  turned  all 
their  heads.'  The  conlrast  between  the  Alex- 
andrian  methods  of  Apollna  and  the  simiiler 
spiritiifll  preaching  of  St.  Panl,  wonid,  in  fact, 
furnish  thiH  tendency  with  an  irresistible  tempta* 
tion.  But  in  Corinth  we  are  In  the  prcsonco  of 
a  more  serious  and  fai'- reaching  phenomenon. 
Apart  from  tbe  (question  of  the  personal  presence 
there  ut  any  time  of  one  of  the  uhlcr  a]io.Hltc:4 
(see  below),  it  is  ciuar  from  the  <itiUi  of  our  Ep., 
comhincl  with  those  of  2  Co  (§  4  [«]  there).  th«t 
Corinth  was  th«  scene  of  an  anti-Pauline  mJKxinn 
identical  in  its  source  nnd  aims,  though  naturally 
difTering  in  tactics,  with  that  which  troubled  the 
Churches  of  Ualatia.  At  Corinth  the  demand  for 
circamcision  would  appear  to  liavc  been  dropped 
or  held  t>uck  ;  the  point  of  attack  was  tbe  apostolic 
miaaion  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cofl"-),  whose  conduct  and 
position  had  lieoome  the  objet't  of  suspicions  criti- 
cism {avakfiiyetv,  1  Co  4"  9"  ete;.).  The  .Indaic 
movement  against  St.  Paul  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  two  watchwords  (yjt  Si  K^^'  &y»>  ^i 
Xpt<TT<tu.  Thi.i  !.••  clrarly  the  cate  with  tlie  former 
(cf.  Ilort,  Juilaiatir.  t'hrulvtnittj,  p.  96  /.  J.  'Eyw 
H  Kii^  must  Itavc  been,  in  the  lirnt  instance,  the 
utieranco  of  a  penwn  who  knew  St.  Pctvr  by  hi.i 
Pol.  name.    Such  persons  must  have  found  their 


way  to  Corinth,  and  attached  to  themselves  par- 
tisans, whether  Gentile  or  Jewish,  who  were  im- 
pressed by  the  prior  claim  of  St  Pet«r  to  apostolio 
rank,  or  perhaps  repelled  by  the  lengths  to  which 
emancipation  from  Jewish  prejudices  had  carried 
some  of  the  Christians  at  Cormth  {I  Co  8"-}.  Ic 
does  not  follow  that,  in  order  to  say  t^u  Si  Ei^^^,  it 
was  noooesury  to  be  a  pergonal  pupil  of  St.  Pet«r. 
The  name  ot  Cephas  nuwt  have  lM«come  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  (,linrrli  visited  bv  the  Pal. 
propagandists;  there  is  nothing  in  I  Co  I",  even 
combined  with  9",  to  justify  us  in  inferringj  as  a 
2nd  cent-  bishop  of  Corinth  inferred  (Oionya. 
ap.  Eutwb.  IfE  ii.  22),  that  SL  Peter  had  actually 
visited  CorinUi  and  shareiJ  with  St.  Paul  the  claim 
to  nink  as  fouiidyr  of  the  Clinrch  there.  St-  Paul's 
silence  would  in  that  case  eug^e-^t  a  more  painful 
relation  between  himself  nna  the  partisans  of 
Cephas  than  we  nood  otherwise  a&sume.  Ue 
blames  tbe  partisans  of  Cephas  indeed,  but  neither 
more  nor  let&  than  he  blames  those  of  Apollos  and 
of  him.<<Blf ;  there  U  nothing  to  suggest  any  special 
hostility  between  St.  Paul  and  any  one  of  the 
three.  This  would  equally  apply  to  the  fourth 
party,  whose  watcliword  was  fyu  S*  XpurroO,  had 
we  only  our  present  Ep.  to  go  hy.  Hut  on  them 
the  second  Lp.  throws  n  poctiliar  light,  which 
re<iucefl  the  other  three  [parties  to  a  comparatively 
unimportant  rank.  It  is  true  that  the  Cephas* 
party  ratLst  have  been  under  the  iuHuL-uce  of  the 
Judiiizing  propaganda :  hut  the  second  Ep.  »hows 
that  it  in  not  among  them  (cf.  1  Co  a-"^)  tliat  wo 
are  to  look  fur  its  extreme  and  dangerous  {tar- 
titans. 

In  aooMtaiag  tbt  •  Chrlst-pitrtjr.'  It  will  Iw  n«tdlHS  14  dlicttis 
Itte  endlm  sugtcstiona  thftt  h^re  Iwen  iiuul«  kparl  froni  tbs 
llttht  derived  frota  i  Oo.  Th^t  i>-^  il  X/*rr«v  w«n  the  wonh 
ol  St.  l>aul  tuinseU,  or  of  Chrt«iiAnM  who  (ofmcd  a  puxy  ^aiart 
iiATtT  >plflt,  tie.,  are  vievrt  lor  frhk'li  th«  nador  must  ooarolt 
tbe  Oonunentaries  (tee  also  Riblger,  Krit.  U'nurwueAua^tn  dAir 
dm  InAatt  4Ur  beldtn  Britfa  aa  di*  Ear.  Gtmeindt,  «to.,  IMS. 
Ibibi|[«rt]Bniea  thevxbLviicu  ot  kChrlsUpArty).  <julte  verlAlnlf 
ther«  w«K  men  in  Onrinth  who  put  forvi-ud  the  nunc  of  CbrUt 
u  ft  party  watcfaword,  u  uUktb  \mi  turw&n)  tb«t  ot  Cephu. 
Apollos,  or  St  PMtl.  It  U  Uutruotiri!  ta  note  ths  ibsoluto 
(roi)trut  bvtwMn  lb«  ijmt  11  XMrnS  ot  S*  (of.  1&9  cU:.),  where 
thr  »i<(Mttl«  (uveriJi  ri  X^rrtw  titmi  Ol  trtis  tff  all,  and  the  I»  *  ii 
X/.rr*»  of  lu  when  h*  ftunpi  lU  fkl*choo(l  (v.u  •!«  Claiat 
(KirLioTiKl  oS '  to  anj)  si  th«  azatuf  M  claim  of  tons. 

There  were,  then,  those  at  Corinth  who  falsely 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  Christ,  and  the  renewed 
repudiation  of  this  claim  in  2  Co  10^  lets  in  a 
tlood  of  light  upon  thoir  position.  The  claim 
MtamU  in  ttia  closest  connexion  with  the  dispar- 
agement of  St.  I'aul'a  ai«stolie  rank.  Ho  nod 
not,  like  the  Twelve,  known  Christ  personally; 
while  his  witness  of  Chri.tt,  therefore,  was  second- 
hand, theirs  was  direct  •  they  were,  and  he  was 
not,  appointcvl  to  the  apostolato  by  Christ  Him- 
self. This  contention  was  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  doubt,  to  newcomeni  at  Corinth  (2  Co 
IP'-^"),  but  appL-ars  i«  have  imposed  upon  some 
native  ntcmberK  of  the  Church  (1  Co  1"  Ikooto* 
irfiC/y).  This  view  of  the  matter  is  clinched  by 
St,  Paul'*  depreciation  of  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
■after  the  rfesh*  {2Co5»'}.  By  the  time  the 
second  Ep.  was  written,  this  agitation  liad  groM-n 
to  far  more  alarming  dimensions  than  we  can 
trace  in  our  pre&ent  letter  (see  Corinthiaxs, 
Second  Ep.  to  thk,  §  4  le\i 

Willie  foHy  rerognizing  the  natnre  and  import- 
ance of  llie-se  (Txl'Tj'Ara,  we  muRt  not  cxag^crato 
their  intenMily  by  HUppoKing  that  they  constituted 
'schisms'  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  dissensions  within  the  society,  not  separately 
organized  Ijodics.  Our  Ep.  presupposes  tiirougli- 
uut  a  cnr^Kirate  life,  liiipain.'d  indeed,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  these  dis-ien.sions,  and  the  other 
Imming  questions  which  existed  at  Corinth  eeem 
to  liave  had  no  party  relation  to  tbe  rx^^™ — 
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in  (tome  cases  they  may  liavc  miti«atod  tlieir 
intennity  by  HiiLsiog  croaa-divLiionB.  Tito  attenitit 
lias  iniitiea  lje«n  niAde  to  cunuevt  each  of  tftti 
several  evils  tounhed  upon  in  I  Co  witb  ooq  or 
other  of  the  parties  {e.g.  in  the  work  uf  Kahiuer 
niontioneU  ahove),  Imt  thifl  eiitir^l}-  nutnintt  the 
evidence,  and  assigns  w  tlio  parties  a  too  fiinda- 
mental  signilicance  in  the  life  of  ihe  Cor.  Church. 
TIiAt  the  enlightened  persons,  who  went  too  far 
in  tliear  enmnuijiatiun  frum  prejudice  about  ttSu- 
Mfivra,  were  not  under  Judaizinu  inllueace  la  no 
donbt  pretty  certain  ;  but  that  dttcs  not  cunnect 
them  without  more  ado  with  thti  'party'  of  St. 
Paul  or  A  polios;  that  the  Tuii  of  16'*  embody 
a  tlioronEhly  Gr.  prejudice  doca  not  prove  tliat 
Apollwi  won  their  watchword.  Nothmj;  in  the 
morbid  cxaltatioa  of  the  gift  of  tonguoa  (U)  be- 
trays (even  in  the  light  of  Ac:!"  11")  the  l^otrine 
parttwin. 

8.  Tiding."!  of  the  ffx^ufiaTa  reached  St.  Paul  for 
the  firtt  tune  thnmgh  wimo  perttons  described  by 
him  as  cJ  XXAijs  (1").  The«e  were  proliably,  by 
the  analofn^  of  St.  Paul's  language  elHewhere, 
sluvcs.  Whether  their  ini^treee  was  a  Christian, 
and  where  .<flic  lived,  are  uncertain  ^ints(ClILOE). 
SLephanns,  w  ho  had  a  hou»ehold  of  his  owu  ( 1"  16"), 
can  hardly  have  been  onu  of  ol  X\&i;i.  Stephanas 
and  his  companions  inUMt  have  reached  St.  Paul 
after  Cbloe's  people  ;  they  to  uome  extent  allayed 
the  diequietinj:  ini|irfi<-.i(in  wliich  the  news  of  the 
latter  hod  prmliicc<l  (IC"'^  Wliother  they  were 
the  carriers  of  a  letter  from  Corinth  is  not  quite 
clear.  Such  a  letter,  in  any  case,  reached  the 
a]>ostle  about  this  time.  lie  beKiDs  to  answer 
it  in  7' :  it-"  contents  may  \te  inrcrrcd  to  bo  un- 
connected with  the  matters  dealt  with  in  1-G — 
even,  tirobnbly,  with  thc!  miminderiitoud  injunc- 
linn  of  the  aimslle  in  o":  The  Corinthiamt  con- 
sulted him  alMut  marriage  and  its  problems  (7), 
probably  about  ti5u\advTa  (S-IO),  about  the  veiling 
of  women  in  public  worsiiiip  (11"),  and  not  im- 
probably about  vycv/i<LTtKi  ;  tlie  Xov^o  00"')  ^'eu< 
vcrj*  likvly  another  matter  upon  vhicii  tliey  con- 
BXilted  St.  Paul— jirobahly  in  reply  to  some  pre- 
vious indication  of  hitt  wish  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Corinth,  as  it  would  seem,  but 
after  the  arrival  of  Chloe's  people,  St.  Paul  had 
icstriK'tod  Timothy,  whom  he  was  employing  for 
a  mi!«Hitm  to  Mac<;ifoniA  {Ac  19°),  to  proceed  after- 
wards to  Corinth  and  endeavour  to  restore  dis- 
cipline (4"  lO'"-").  Hut  the  task  recjuiretl  a  strong 
raun,  and  St.  Paul  u  evidently  anxious  as  to 
Timothy's  reception.  And  oa  an  opportunity, 
probably  the  Cor.  letter  and  the  visit  ot  Stephanos 
and  bis  party,  ottered  itself,  shortly  after  Timothy's 
departure,  for  the  disiialcU  of  a  letter,  the  apostle 
penned  the  Kpistle  beiore  lift.    Afl4!r  a  prcamblo  of 

tptardcd  but  sincere  general  oommcnuotion  {!*'*), 
le  deals  (l">-<i)  with  the  more  urgent  matters  for 
blame!  the  irx'<r/uira  (1-4),  the  cajw  of  incest  (6), 
litigation  before  heathen  courts  (fi''^),  and  immor- 
ality generally  (6*^*).  Pie  then  tAkea  up  the  Cor. 
letter,  and  annwers  its  inquiries  about  inarrla^o 
in  general  (7^'^),  the  duties  of  rarious  classes  in 
relation  to  marriage  (*'**),  and  specially  the  duty 
of  the  uniuurried,  or  rather  oi  the  i>aieut8  -of 
virgins,  as  regards  the  (piestion  of  marrying  (*'*). 
Then  follows  the  difficult  question  of  the  tiiu\6- 
Ovra,  which  brin'^s  out  the  principle  that  privilege 
is  to  be  exercised  only  subject  to  considerations  of 
the  hit;her  expediency  (8-lOi;  to  exercise  it  with- 
out regard  to  this,  lea4lti  men  to  overstep  its  lawful 
limita  ( lO^*"").  Neit  follows  a  series  of  matters  re- 
lating to  public  worBbiji  [11^-14):  first,  the  veiling 
of  women  (IP'"!;  IliL-n  the  disorders  connected 
with  tlie  KnchariKt  (ll'"-"):  then  (12-14)  the  w»v 
tiATtKd.    The  principle  wbicli  emergen  here  is  closely 


onologouB  to  that  whicli  determines  the  discussion 
of  the  tlSta\&$vn.  Chapter  13  occupies  the  same 
place  here  as  does  ch.  9  in  the  former  Mibject ;  only 
tliQ  principle  of  forheamnce  from  privilege  enforced 
in  0  IS  here  curried  to  the  higher  (tnd  dcvpor  ground 
of  Ayiviji  itself  the  greatest  of  the  Spirit's  gifts. 
Wo  then  reach  the  only  properly  doctrinal  miojcct 
dealt  with  ex  profejuo  in  the  Kpistle,  that  of  the 
Kcsurrection.  Our  account  of  this  must  be  a  little 
more  full.  The  question  ariituH  from  the  denial, 
on  the  |>art  of  'some'  ilu"),  of  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  St.  Paul's  rnply  is,  that  if 
Christ  has  ripun, — u  the  truth  of  11  ts 'resurrection 
is  part  of  tlie  gospel  common  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  Twelve  (15^-"), —then  the  dead  in  Christ  will 
rise  also.  The  denial  of  the  rtv^t, '  Mtmc,'  extended 
to  tlie  latter  or  consequent  proposition,  not  to  its 
ant«oedent.  St.  Paul's  argument  U  ("'"),  timt 
their  denial  of  the  oons«quent  truth  overthrowH 
the  antecedent,  vis.  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand  C^^),  if  the  latter  is  a  certain 
truth  of  the  gospel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  Christ,  denied  by  the  rtvit,  follows  as  effect 
from  cattse.  This  is  supplemented  (*•"}  by  an 
explanation  which  puta  the  reaurrcotiun  of  tho 
dead  into  context  with  the  return  of  Christ  and 
the  consuiiimation  of  all  things.  Two  practical 
and  corroboratory  arguments  (*"*'")  comj^ete  the 
refutation.     Then  follows  the  answer  to  the  ob- 

Dion,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  reenrrection 
y  ("**).  iBsuing  in  the  triaiupbant  vindication 
of  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  as  the  basis  of 
quiet  Cliriatian  perseverance.  St.  Paul  now  lurna 
to  purely  cpLutolaiy  matt«rs :  directions  as  to  the 
\oyla.  (IS'"*)  It'ad  to  a  Htal^mcnt  of  hi.'*  plans  of 
travel  [*"*).  Then  follon-s  a  rvoommL-ndation  of 
Timothy  ('"*"),  a  message  on  behalf  of  Ajiullos 
("),  a  brief  general  exiiortation  (**>  '*).  a  commenda- 
tion of  Stephanas  and  his  household,  ami  an  ex- 
iiriaisiun  uf  thankfulness  for  his  [ircMttncc,  with 
■'ortunatus  and  Aohaicus,  at  Ki)lieMus  ('*"*").  Salu- 
tations l"***)  form  the  clone,  the  Holemn  anathemti 
of  v.'''  cornea  io  abmptly  in  their  midttt.  That  it 
is  directed  against  the  Juflaixing  agitators  (rf. 
2  Co  ll"-'*)  is  not  improbable,  but  can  hardly  be 
proved. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  letter.  Its  con- 
tents can  be  exhibited  more  in  detail  by  the  aid 
of  a  table. 

!).  A  mtlyrU  af  the  EpiHle. 

I.  EnBioioJiT  iHTBOBCcnoa  (li-»> 

A.  Tin  SALcrTATto*  Q^y.    [a.  Tbp  irriter(>);  fi.  th«  rjkIm* 

O ;  >>.  tlM gTtetuw(^l 

B,  PsKAMBLK  <*->).    a.  Tba  »poitla'i  thARkfuliwM  (or  the 

wock  or  rrtce  U  Cori&th,  «ap«eteUy  la  rcffwd  to  kiyn 
and  >»»r(V  {*  •). 
fi.  Tbo  cnJ  to  which  thli  ihould  t«nd,  ud  which  will 
iu>t  f*i1  for  lark  of  knythinH  on  Ood'a  put  (7  <*)■ 

II.  UBOiun-MArDtMroit  BLAin(lUi-^>. 
A.  PAitrYSriKiTfl'M'^i). 

STh«  Iked  itat«l  (!«-»}. 
Tti«  (Kts  idurMbrrtMcl  <}*■'"'■),    [Chrwt  dngruled  to 
ths  Imdvnhip  of  lonia;   Paul  cxaltvd  k»  It  Lhc 
Mviotirofariv.] 
A  PsTtg  tptrit  foTfjelt  th*  eanUiat  natvrt  tjf  the  ClirU' 

(1)  Tlie  govpel  haa  no  rocnt  [or  r^f^m  (1h  iht  Iow«r  wnso, 

*-.  i*Hi.>  O'^^^'). 

Thfv  ibown  bv  (a)  Ui«  hcbi  in  xinonl  <>»'-^> ;  (i>)  lb« 

blat«ry  ot  itw  growth  ol  the  CorlnlhiAti  Chunyh  : 

{*ii);  uhI  \>y  (c)  tho  way  Ui  vrtiicb  tba  •ixutlc 

fuunrtod  It  (21^). 

(S)  The  ampe^  ia  rK'^  In  Ibo  Iruv  »iita  (r.  bib)  C^-S*). 

(a)  This  unwJom  hUliIrn  tr<im  Uw  arurlcj,  Init  revealed 

totherainl«<2a)<^). 
A)  Tba  Spirit  uf  Uod  tho  vehicle  of  \ta  rcrel&tian 

(0  Hence  it  Is  nvnlml  to  ipiriliial  (l>},  hilt  not  to 
UMpiritual  C^'^,  nor,  •ncept  Ui  a  mdltaentAr)' 
fonii,  to  utinpo  Ittartri  (p-*t. 
V.  Parttt  rpirU  /otytU  "U  ntentiiU   e^araetcr  t^  Uu 
OtriMion  Uwhrr  (3*-(lS). 
(1)  All  iklike,  nlMt«ver  their  ntinlstrr,  are  hutaccoinlary 
bo  God,  who  dct«niiinoa  th«  mult  (»•■}. 
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(!)  This  In  110  waj'diniliiUhf* their HienJ  recpoii«{hlUtjr 

(«■«! 
Vtal  toe  (planter  v,<,  Mhur  i'")  (ounrter,  othi^ra 

tb«  ftttor-bulldeni  (lO,  wauren  «,  EiurtUuM  4^^^ 

Tho  Da-y  will  iMt  Uic  work  ot  »U  Kllkw. 
(3)  Thi'  UuniHc  of  Ood  destro^vd  bjr  thon  who  pmoUc- 

ullv  <t«ay  the  kbove  tnitlM  tiy  'clonrlns  in  hipd  ' 

<4)  All  lt!«!ti«n,  like  kII  thnc  «nli>n  Inla  the  eiiateoM 
and  txpcrience  ot  Uil'  Chrtittan,  are  pckrt  of  God'i 
aitt  toliiui,  uimna  to  Uie  vaa  etui,  Uod  In  Cbrlxt 

<S}  Thr  UbrlsUan  ItatAer  to  be  regnntcd  m  on  nndcrllne 
(Mri(^(*«)df  C%ri*t,  to  wbon  Ju<%iueatftloai>ta«  M 
ultim&t«ly  •utijcct  {4**X 
(0)  The  CiiriiiUilani  have  onlj  too  goad  caoae  to  look 
down  oil  tbe  apo«Uea  trom  «  Ulybur  icvcl  (l*-^) ; 
vet  the  anMtltf**  aim  I*  not  to  crush  br  wrcana, 
but  to  KClnim  thtm  aa  their  tattier  ('♦'*). 
I.  Bpiiaaut  on  ilu  partif  tpi/it.    tUt  ntlMlon  ot  Ttmothj, 

aDdtbeeamtnEtUit  ot  I'aul (■!»}. 
J3,  The  Uokal  SautD/L  <Si  )>). 
m.  TlW/iUtHi). 
8.  Patt»  Bttthutt  pf  Ou  CarintSianM  (>,  cf.  <\ 


^.  ThtprmKr  lean  to  itttU  wilA  tkt  tarn  i?-n. 

(1)  Tbc  Fudukl  metaphor  ol  tb«  iMven  ifi'^ 

(2)  A  repcLiUoii.  wiUi  rvnoval  of  an  obJectJon,  of  • 

(ornur  lajtiiuttion  en  Che  •nhjcot  (^'^ 

C.  lilTHUTIOII  BirORK  xux.  UnuouTiov*  (Oi-i*>l    TAto— 
B.  UrtMortXtittftitttttamaldtMin^ofChnttiafu^*). 

».  Speaiaiufin  Iht  v/iadim  (?•*),  but  •ttU  worae  for  tht 
(luraf  (dim,  o(  tlw  oommunll^  (>■  H). 

^.  Tbe  lojuatke,  or  unfigbl«oumM«,  thus  •hown  to  exbt 
among  tlutni  la  part  ol  a  hcatnen  pa«t  (*-»,  tnuia- 
lliouiu,  wuriLioff  th«  aiyumcot  bauk  to  £). 

D.  FounDAtioir. 

«.  AD(aiw«(>M«jC««nottlMbody(t3>ia»).but 

(1)  TbivdtMUa]-deMrib«l(T3«.H). 
f8>  FitmlcHthwi  flnaoetatM  tha  limha  ol  Chrlit  O'^O- 
(s)  Fumi(;atiOH.  boyond   any   other   sin,    ttuaib  (tlM 
el<Tnal(]i-»linr  at)  IhowifQ'^i^jia  wbloli  wc  art) 

Itl.  RkpIiT  to  riiR  CoKiJiTiiuji  LrrrxR :   IfkiuuAiiK  axd  rra 
Problkh«  (T). 
A.  rsKJUiiiLK  (>^>.     Wht1(>   th«  ainirir  alatr  i«  preffmhle, 
iiiarriai^  in  inrnnt  tirr  acniu,  and  lU  ab%aLivua  ar*  t« 
lie  tnaitit&iiiwl. 
S.  Advics  to  I>iitbkk<it  OULun. 
«.  r»«  unmarrM  (»■ '). 

j.  naM«AD<Asc«tiwmai'(uChr{3tlAni)ril>-ll). 
r.  Tht  rvat<t.f.  those  who  have  b«uicoavi;tt«daa  married 


perwuia>fisMj. 

"eaeml  prinulple ;  exisUrtii  retattons  to  be  loyalty 
nadntiuntd  O'- »,  of.  >■•  ^  '^)  [a  rc^uon  for  thU,  aa 


<l)  aeaei 

nWi iimwMPu  y—  "%  \ii,  ■-'  ■ 

reararda  tamuir  Ilk,  v.i*]. 
(I)  Thtagsnenl  prfadple  not  to  rmdnve  a  Chrlitliin  to 

union  with  a  reluctant  bcatfaea  portaer  (i'-'*)); 

but 
(S)  Tbf  ceaeral  prlnolplo  to  be  obaerved  where  poailble 

(4)  This  iirindpl«  ia  the  sanie  aa  la  to  soreiu  all  relatlona 
at  Ule. 
(a^  Cirvunicision  or  undrcunicislon  P*^^ 
(bi  Slavery  (■!" :  tblt  does  not  lorbid  an  opportonlty 
ol  euiaodpatloD  bdna  aoceutcd,  *ii>). 
I.  VlnthMr»»),  ^ 

(1)  SL  faul'aoplnion  tentative,  but  be  decidedly  adi'lMS 

i!*liha«y(».w), 
{!)  Rnuom  lor  tliia  : 

(a)  The  ((encTsl  principle  (>>.  1)  makes  tliU  way  (v^.ni), 

eBpecUlty 

(b)  In    vli^w    of    the    pnraarinuanMa    Of    ali    earthl.v 

nlatiuna,  Klven   the   '■b'jrtnmt    of    llio   tUiJD* 
p**):  the  unmarrlKl  are  Ireer  to  aervc  Die 
Lord  undii  Idedly. 
(8)  Tbta  anpUed  to  the  ditty  ol  Uie  parent  of  a  vlrytn 

(4)  Tbe  same  principle  appliea  Co  widows  (!>■  ^ 

H'.  Foonorrmiitn  TO  Idols  ($-ll>}. 

A.  Gkxcxal  Pautcirua:  to  act  on  nier«  knowledgre  not 

rufhl  (K). 
•.  hnomtdge  does  not  gruaruitee  truUi  of  Instinct  (>'')■ 
H,  Tlu  truth  ahont  idoi*  {**). 
y.  ThiM  trtuA  not  eguaUj/  pnupfd  hgatiO  ")■ 
(t)  Some,  influ«noed  by  associatlou  of  ideaa,  cannot  cat 

without  sin  (^ 
rs)  No  oii«  Sinn  by  alxtaJninff  O. 
(a>  The  ciiliirhuncd  may  by  «n.lna:  Injure  the  Wfak  (*i»), 

B.  Tim  OKKiT  ruLiKC'iPliB  Uuit  of  Fuxi»E.UUMJ£  in  view  ol  tbo 

hteher  ex)MKli«ii<'v  i^\ 
A.  Ttw  Apostolic  puvUion  (1^,  snri  rlcbla  (*'^)  to  maln- 
teoaatx,  ol  St.  I'aul  (^  >•  a  supplenicDtMT  corrobon- 
tion), 
fi.  Hi»  torbeitranoe  to  «erci»e  these  riKbla  0*-  ^")> 
r    lUa  motive  In  thla :  (lusw)  to  save  oUierv. 
(«\.  Kj  to  »»vo  liiniKU'. 

C.  TiiK  iBOVX  PRiKcinas  ArrLii!ti(10i-11*). 

a,   TK»  ecanple  of  tht  Jtrarliif*  w^rna  ua  of  the  danirer, 
even  to  ouisclvcs,  of  prttami*^  on. pHtiUjft  (lol  ^n- 


fi.  Tht  danguT  tff  idoJatrif,  for  all  their  enlij,'ht«nroent,  « 
mU  ftnt  to  tbe  UonjiOiinav  ("^ 
fl)  Ther*  Is  do  neoemrity  u>  yii-M  (i>) 
I'i)  The  partaking  of  a  ucrilk-ifti  fra«t  (cl.  S^*)  la  an  act 
oT  iir>Ii»lTy,  M  i<t  cvidrnt  ('*.  U}froin  tiw  |ia»llsIsof 

(a)  The  ChrivLian  l^ucharut,  a  paHaklRff  of  the  blood- 

8]u*l.linc:of  Chriitt<>'^i^ 

(b)  1!7i«  Jewish  sacnA^x:!,  to  cat  of  which  la  to  |»rt«ke 

ot  the  a]Ur  (l>). 
(U)  Boault;    la  cat    oeromonLslly  ol  ui»^i0v**  totally 
forbidden  0***)- 
y.  PrattU-aJ  Tvlt I /or  otStr<Kur», 
11)  fri'tinilnsr)*  reprtition  of  tha  ininclple  of  Uie  Higher 

cxpcdlcncr  (»'■»'). 
(•£)  Where  tlie  lilfitory  of  the  food  W  not  foired  on  your 
attention.  It  m»v  bv  lr«l.v  calon  t**"*). 

(3)  IVbere  Uie  libftary  of  t^ie  food  ia  foroed  on  yoor 

atteoUon,  better  abstain  for  Um  sake  ol  oihei* 
(»-**).  and  to  arold  cxposinc  jotn«ol<<-es  to  siia- 
OMMtraotlDn  C**^  ""■  ">■ 

(4)  EpUoipie  (3L.UIJ.    Tbe  cIott  of  God  snd  thf  hlRhcr 

expedlency  to  be  your  gpiidcs,  oa  Lhcr  ar«  mino. 

T.  JlATrama  an^Ttwa  to  Pitblic  WoMOtr  (111-14). 

11-.  OmBralvi>inut*nftalWTfprtami>tttQl\ittt<tum. 
A.  Taa  Vnuxsor  Woii»c(ll')*). 
a.  J'ritteiptt  ^  or^itio  mUivnti$ialit>rH*\. 
$.  The  atferiiu  or  uneopiring  Iht  head  a  reeognitien  4/ 

lltUprinnplfi*H^- 
y.  V'oinew  ru){  bnMrnJ  //f  thi*  (>■■  13). 

1  from  noturp  [W-WX 
\.  Corroboral^r^  amtideratiotu  -'  fioni  tb«  cuftom  of  the 
(    i:imre1ie«  (>»>. 
Si.  Dtsniinnui roJcincTTO  with  tiik  KtraiARjarf  11*'**). 
j>.  Th*  anetnUitM  nf  tM  L'AukA  iruiritMl  hf/  (fuaeiutoiw 

miS). 
fi.  Tisrvau!>ttituUthHrtnm/ea«t/9rtiieLord-4(*^^). 
V,    t^ntrrmliivM  afih*.  ahome^^^ 
(1)  In  the  Qiirit  dtupUyed  (»>. 

f  the  faUtory  (B*),  and  of 
ttitt  siiniiBt^iics  (»-  ^  of  Uie  eocJioriittc 
acts  (whkh  are  th«  cotitral  feature  of 
.    tbe  n^MMi  hirwij. 
(S>  PrvcauUons  for  woiiliy.  and  danj[efa  ot  unworthf , 

n>r»ption  t*»-*l. 
(4)  Cond'ihiun :    Ihn  feoat  not  to  be  used  to    satlafy 
liuiit;er;    other    directioni    postponed    til)    tb« 
a]XHtile'>  arrival  <»■  M). 
C.  TtiKSnamiALOiprsCIS-K}- 
«,  HfHff^frinajA^ :  The  pumwe  ol  th««o  ^fts  forbids 
Ihuir  uaa  as  tDda-in>thnnaelv«s  (12). 
0}  A  caution  necessitated  br  the  rcoaer'n  heathen  ante* 
redents :  tbe  satun>  of  the  uUeranco  itic  critflrioa 
of  Ita  divine  or^iinp'S). 
(2>  Divcnury  n(  thtae  gifts,  ont  OH  from  one  source,  and 

for  oii«  aim— tbe  higher  expedii.>»c>'  l*-'')^ 
(,S>  The  orjpujlo  unity  of  tJic  body  ol  Christ  (>*") 

f  to  envy  Uioae  wbo  haire  gifts  which 
J      wc  lack  (i*«>). 


(S)  In  view 


pint  I 


(a)  Foitiids  US 


J  to  despise  those  wbo  lack  gifts  wliich 
\    we  have(«). 


(M  InipliesorraalclDterdepeadcnci' oral1(^^ 
(4)  Church  ofifanixatloa  and  functions  baaed  on  tbOM 
principles  (*»**>. 
(Tr»n»ilfon  W(5)<»>).) 
^.  Vharitv,   the  irrcolesl  ^Ift  of   all.  Xht  prindplt  4«- 
lermminy  ihe  uMttfali  the  rest  (1?>  ISV 
{1)  Ko  Rift,  miraculous  or  morul,  of  any  ralae  wllhouk 

chadty  O-*). 
(?)  Charity,  its  natm  and  prsnmlnenee  (*-!>). 
(a)  Uhatity  described  (*^ 

iP)  Chftritr  oatlaata  prophecy,  toncucs,  knowledse. 
all  of  which  belonir  to  oar  cnUdbood,  f.s.  oar 
present  (Um  and  partial  vUon  of  truth  ("lO- 
(e)  OondndMi,  ot  the  ttirec  lasUoi;  elfto.  charity  the 
ofalstO')- 
r.  Praetieai  mp^UtUiDn.    SplritOAl  cllts  to   be  rained 
only  aa  means  to  edification  (UX 
(1)  Fropheoy  prelcnihle  to  tonEU«*  C  "). 
(a)  frophocy  odifiea  all  present,  bonijues  tbs  speaker 
only  ('% 

{of  rouslcal  Initnuneoti 
of     human     bncuace 

tc)  Consixpiimt  pr«ctlcal  suceriorlty  of  worablp  '  Mth 

tlio  undcrvtondlng'  0*">> 
(./)  rrnetical  oppIIcaOon  of  the  shore  {»»> 
(:^>  Concluding  (ureotions  (sj  as  to  tlie  exercise  of  «->«■■ 

fZ')  OS  tu  the  sileuue  of  women 

(3)  Epilogue :  (b)  Cainsaym  rebuked  (»^-»). 
{!')  Result  (»■ "). 

VI.  Tita  KcsuBiUMTno)'  or  nis  Draii  O^V 
A .  TtiK  HitsrRkscnoK  or  Ciiubt  ts  it9»K.vTti.b  Article  ornil 
(iosrRL  (i-'i>. 
«.  The  crrtd  originally  deUvtred  lo  tbe  Curinlbiana  (i-^ 
^  Wittt*n$$  to  t%  rtwrrution  nf  CArM  (rora  Cepbaa  M 

et.  Paul  (Wf). 
f.  Pout  tu  apifttf  MO). 


I.  CORI^'TIllAXS 


1.  COKINTHIANS 
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I.  m*  IruiA  cuwtnon  taaUlht  apoMJc*  ("). 

B,  \t  OHRuir  ifi  RJBM,  tilK  DsAD  IN  CHRirr  fltiLL  Kin  n*'^ 

(t)  Tliedcntkl  of  m.  miuncUoD  of  tbn  dvnd  by  'cwih.* 

unonir  you '  ("1. 
(S)  WbaitbW  denial  Involva: 
(a)  Th*  bItUlcstlon   o(  ApostoUo  pnacUiiK  and  ol 

(ThrlMiMt  BkIOi  0*'=^ 
(h)  ThfldMlrufiUonirfChHatlanhopfrO^V}, 
4.  J  Ar  iwHrTOfim  <tf  CArvC  comM  uitA  »t  (Adt  o/t^ot* 
vAn  (t»w  r*ri«f»C»»)i 
(1)  Utiriit  tewl*  t)ic  «-aj-  la  nvurrenUMi  m  A<Uiu  did 

in  d^-nlh  (»'■»)• 
<£}  Tlw  rBBUiTccUoa  In  rFloUoa  U)  th«  wNwunuoAiiofi 
Ol  Chri«t'<  iDr<liAU>niii  ntlim  C'^*'> 

/*!.  RMurrnitioi)  o(  ChriiC 
a.  RMnn  of  Chriit  uid  ronunctlon 
C«)  Tlut  anler.-{  Of  HI*  Mopl«. 

S.  Til*   enci,   or   n-dcUmr  o(   the 

[,        kingdom  to  Ood  (•*■  •*•>■ 

(fr)  nprnre  Uit  end  mait  ronie  the  mbJusiLiaa  of  »1I 

powers,  aU  «iiciiii«s  to  Christ,  uid,  Imat  of  aU, 

UmU  ot  de«U>  {»>•*>). 

(e)  The  end  iUelf,  utd  eubfeoUoa  ot  Lbe  Boo  to  ihv 

f.  jbbfufuiry  argummU:  (a)  RKptten  lor  llie  i1«mI  (V). 
(A)  Th*  Ttiotire  of  the  UhnvlMn 
life  (»^WX 

C.  AitairniToOiuitmnxn:  nniRoDvoTniK  ft«i3((»»X 
«.  On'  ttiiif  of  froifji  M  »uifnt,  aii^Arr  w  Tt)i»nf  wp  (***). 

(1)  Tile  Rewi  dlflcr*  trnm  thd  Iruit  (**■(. 

(2)  Mi-ah  tliAvn  Ittim  HMb,  btKVttiib*  t>M]i«i  tmtn  wtlily 

<3)  The  «plrilu&l  body  dlffen  from  Itio  n&tunil  u  the 
Kcood  AtUm  from  the  tint  {>>  *"). 
0.  The  ehan^/nnn  tA«  <mt  to  tA«  ofAn-,  at  th«  comlne  of 
Chriitt.  trill  dotroy  lh«  Armtrth  knd  Kins  ul  deaUi 

y.  BfiUgm  :  ni  Sin  aiid  Xhn  Uw  <•*). 

it)  Our  vjctoiy  in  Clinrt  (»0. 
(S)  ICeeiili  {"0. 

VII.  ErnrroiaRT  Ooscu'iudx  OS). 
A.  SHrwUotufrr  Uu  X»y,^(}-f). 
A  Permnatplart*olthmspotUBi*'y, 
0.  Ptrmmal  nUkm  0»i}. 

«.  The  nlnion  of  IStDotby  i}^  u). 

fi.  ApolkwO^- 

r.  A  closing  vvhortstloo  interjectod  (>*  "I 
.  SI«|>hanA»[t*^)«V 
m  Ilia  boawhoM  ("■!«). 

m.  ealatiftt)otu(>"a)X 

fi.  Anath«<nii(i(;iiinu  fAlie1>rPthrvn(^ 

y.  Oondiidliisbcnc«lioUoit('-°-3*X 

10.  IKPORTAKCK  OP  TltK  KPIim.E.— Tlie  Bbov« 
synoiwis  U  enouj;li  to  sliow  tlie  Tichncjw  and  di- 
versity of  tlie  liylit  tlirowu  h\  our  Isllvr  upon  the 
spirit  anil  circuiii^tjUK-ett  uf  tlie  aposutlic  a^'c.  In 
its  fuln*!iy*  of  light  and  simdow  it  vividly  rtpro- 
ducca  the  life  of^a  typical  GentiJe-Chriscian  tom- 
iDunity,  8(»;tlitii;^  with  the  beginnings  of  that  aj;e- 
lon^;  warfare  of  t)ic  liiuhest  and  lowest  in  man, 
which  coni^titutcs  the  hifttory  of  the  Chnrtli  of 
Christ  h-Dm  the  time  when  Hid  Qro  wus  kindlod  on 
the  earth  dovm  to  this  dav.  To  do  jactico  to  tho 
luanifotd  lessons  of  the  lilpietle  would  require  a. 
commentary  ;  but  without  trespnswng  beyond  the 
Umita  ol  thiM  article,  a  few  salient  poictM  may  bo 
Duted. 

Pastarttl  rhtiracter. — The  two  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthianaare  the  mottt  pa-itoml  of  the  Epistles.  For 
detail<(  of  paatoral  work  and  organization,  indeed, we 
;o  to  the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  llut  for  the 
,eep-3cated  principles,  for  the  essentia]  relations 
between  pastor  and  people,  for  the  conception  of 
the  ajKmtolic  ofhce,  and  the  tmtura  of  apostolic 
authority,  these  Epp.  are  our  primary  source. 
The  qaestionM  touchetl  n]>iin  in  our  Kp.  farnifth  a 
fair  cample  of  the  ditlicnltiett  of  Church  govem- 
nieat ;  and  a."  each  is  taken  up  in  turn  Aomo  dcop- 
lying  principle  Rpringn  naturally  to  the  apostle  b 
liiw,  and  ifl  broujjlit  to  boar  with  all  its  power  upon 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  letter  ti  oni^ae  as  an 
objeet-leeaon  in  the  bihhopric  of  noula. 

11.  Doetrinalimportntice, — It  i8im[)0f«ihlBwit}rm 
onr  limiU  to  do  more  ihan  irl-infn  at  the  main 
]mhitH  of  inlery^t,  («]  The  EpixtJe  bears  fewer 
traces  tltaa  2  Co  of  the  great  controversy  of  Uie 


s: 


period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  only  express 
reference  to  tlie  bubject  ia  Ifi*  '  the  atrength  of  Hta 
it*  the  law  '  (cf.  ilu  T**'").  But  the  found  at  iun- stone 
of  hi4  preju'liitig  in  Corinth, '  Jpaiib  Chrint,  and  that 
unu'ihed '  (2*  3'"-"),  is  th«  r<Kit  of  the  apo^ll^'fl 
whole  mind  and  tliuught  on  the  subject.  (&)  The 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  iodiasolahly  cor- 
related with  that  of  Uis  work,  is  touched  upon 
8",  where  the  Si  o5  tA  rivra.  auticiiNitcs  Col  l***- 
The  redelivery  of  the  kin^'doni  (15**"")  by  the 
glorified  Christ,  and  His  Hnal  'subjection'  to  His 
Father,  in  a  thou;'ht  not  t^lmswhere  brought  out 
(Imt  see  1  Co  3»  8^  Jio  1 1*).  With  regard  to  the 
pre-existencfl  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  the 
paasnf^  IS**'*"  is  of  great  importance,  and  has 
given  rise,  from  Banr  onwards,  to  startling  inter- 
pretations (IMIeidtTer,  Fauiinism,  Enc.  tr.  i.  139(1': 
Suhniiedel  in  lf>c).  (c)  The  Holy  Spirit  (2"*  and 
12)  ifl  the  viddnle  of  all  true  mili^^til^nnient  nnd 
receptivity  to  revealed  truth  (2'-  '■*>,  and  uf  all  the 
X^ifflMTa  which  enable  Christiana  to  live  their 
corporate  life.  The  language  of  12"  involves  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  (see  ftirtlier  the  art.  on 
a  CORINTUIANS,  i  1).  The  Spirit  ia  aMUiued  to  bo 
Uto  active  power  in  baptism,  and  to  bu  present  in 
all  baptized  per-soiia  (12"  ti") ;  thoHi;h  this  is 
ideally  rather  than  actually  true  of  all  {'S^'). 
(</)  With  regard  to  the  sacraiuentH,  ImptiRni 
nnd  ita  si(;nilicance  are  touched  ufion  iu  the 
|taasa|i^  just  mentioned.  It  woa  oil  ministered  in 
the  name  of  Christ  (1",  of.  Ac  \V\.  An  enig- 
matical practice  of  IjApttzing  '  for  the  dead '  is 
referred  to  (16^) ;  the  context  [brip  airrO:*)  forbids 
UH  to  rt-'gatd  this  as  merely  an  a.sp(-vt  of  ordinary 
baplisiim.  On  the  dovtriuu  of  the  Eurliarist  a  side- 
light is  thn.iwn  in  10""'".  The  referunre  is  intro* 
duoed  to  ilhi)>trat«  the  principle  that  to  eat  the 
sacrifice  is  to  take  part  in  the  aacriticial  act.  The 
sacrifice  here  is  that  of  tlie  cross,  offered  by  Christ ; 
the  EuehariBt  has  a  bacriBcial  character  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Jewiah  or  heathen  aarrilieial  meal, 
ami  tike  them  has  the  clle^rt  uf  er<taliliKhing  a  eoni- 
iiiuuion  lititween  the  worsliip^xir  and  liiH  (to<1.  The 
refurenctt  involves  the  belief  on  St.  Paul's  part 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  (pf.  Il«'»).  In 
what  sense  this  is  »n,  St.  Paul  doe*  not  define, 
{el  With  reference  to  the  resurrection  (see  above, 
i  H),  that  of  Christ  is  the  premise  of  St.  PauJ'sarcu* 
niiint  iu  1ft'"**,  In  vv.*- *  \\\i  have  tho  girrtii  ol  a 
vreed.  In  vv,'*'  we  have  the  earliest  rucord  uf  the 
[HWit- resurrection  apiieamnce^  of  the  Lord;  v,'  is 
of  special  im(K>rtHiiee.  That  Ho  rose  with  a  e^fta, 
TrytufiaTixi*  is  Implied  in  v.***-  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  addressed,  not  to  the  general  resurrection 
of  &1I  men,  but  to  that  of  ol  X^trroC,  the  xt/kot- 
fi'^fUyoi,  whoae  rieiisg  again  is  the  effect  of  their 
being  quiekened  in  Chnst.  From  otlier  places  we 
know  that  Hi..  Patil  taught  a  future  life  and  judg- 
ment for  all,  good  and  boil  alike  ;  but  (except  in  Ihe 
liyfiothetieal  drupXai-re  of  v.")  this  ehnjitcr  luis  no 
word  appticablu  to  the  lattor.  {/)  E^hntrdogj' 
in  general  the  Ep.  touches  iijx)n  T*-*  lafi*  whenee 
we  see  that  the  apostle  still  expected  the  early 
return  of  Clirist,  and  especially  in  IS**"*  (see 
analysis,  §  0).  lo  this  latter  passage  tlie  coming 
of  Ciirist  appears  as  the  last  and  linal  act  of  His 
reign,  imm^-iliatcly  ushcrinj*  in  the  end.  At  Hia 
coming  Christ  will,  by  rui>»ing  His  dead  to  in- 
corruption,  destroy  <k'nth  !v,**j,  and  thus  complete 
the  subjugation  oi  oil  inin)ii.'al  jiowers  (").  Then 
all  is  ready  for  the  redelivery  of  the  kingdom,  that 
God  may'be  all  in  all.  This  acems  incompatible 
with  the  millennial  reign  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  just^  which  Dome  commentatont  ((lodct,  etc.) 
would  read  into  our  passage  from  the  Ajrocalypse. 
12.  TAf  Cfirixtuin  /t/>.  —  TIih  whole  Kp.  is  'an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  Christian  thouyliLand  life.' 
Ivowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  therea  more  many-aided 
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embodiment  of  Uie  itniwriHiinble  [irinciplea  and 
tnRtincU  which  ahouhl  inm>iro  each  tnambor  of  the 
body  of  Christ  for  nil  time.  With  rpgnnl  ro 
personal  life,  it  may  be  noted  Uiat  the  oMcetic 
instinct  which  hag  ever  asserted  itself  in  the 
Christian  Church  Hnds  its  first  utterance  in  7  {'•'*■ 
*"  0{\u,  vojjliw  Sri  jcdVoir,  etc} ;  but  cuiip1i*d  Vltb  a 
(wlenin  and  lofty  luHiHtciioe  (»^ir  iyCi  dXXd  b  iriJoioi) 
on  the  oblij^iitiunx  of  married  life,  and  foumloil  tm 
the  simple  ^ound  of  the  higher  uxpi>diency.  This 
latter  principle  (rd  avfi<j>fpa»)  i»  the  keynote  of  the 
^thka  of  the  Epi-tle.  Tlie  whole  content  of  life  ts 
to  the  Christian  but  means  to  a  supreme  end  ;  froc 
in  hia  solo  responaibility  to  Uod  (3*^  2"  lO**),  the 
smritual  man  limits  his  own  freedom  (6''  9")  for 
the  building  up  of  others  and  the  discipline  of 
sulf  (ff^").  The  mrporatc  life  of  the  Church  is 
Tvtleoted  in  utir  F.juf'tle  as  nowhere  else  in  NT  (see 
WeiMllck<?r,  yl;>  '/rii.  pp.  867-805,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  24(j  fT. . 
for  a  careful  and  interestiuifdiBoiusiun,  mainly  on 
the  data  of  our  Ej)wUe).  vTe  note  eapeclally  the 
development  of  dudpline,  of  or^nisation,  and  of 
viorahip.  With  regard  to  dincipUne.  the  leading 
pfisaogc  is  5"',  where  arc  described,  nut  indeed 
the  actual  proteedinf^agaiiist  the  immoral  person, 
but  LliuKe  which  niieht  and  ought  to  have  lieen 
carrit^  uut.  St.  I'am  seoa  the  Corinthian  Chnrch 
Mseniblu;  he  himself  ia  with  thitm  in  npirit ;  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Josus  ia  in  their  midxt.  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  expel  the  offender, 
'deUver  him  to  Satan  for  the  dcstnictioQ  of  bis 
ficsh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  dav  of 
the  Lord.'  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  occlesi- 
Bstical  ceuNure-s,  iullictcd  hy  the  eonimunily  a»  n 
wholOi  and  it  is  not  ^turprisin;,'  in  the  npo!>tuHc 
age  (I  Co  11*",  Ac  G"'-)  to  lind  physicaJ  sufTering 
aMoriated  with  the  (Spiritual  i>enalty.  Such  an 
aasembly  as  St.  Paul  here  pictures  could,  d/or/ion', 
dispose  of  such  matters  of  personal  rights  a?  should 
ariae  (e^-'-'S^).  The  organixation  of  the  Cor. 
Church  ia  evidently  in  a  rery  early  ittage.  We  hoar 
of  no  bishop,  |>re»«)>yt<T,ordeacon{contrastPhlM|but 
oF  pr»]>hijtH  and  leat-hurB,  an  the  ranks  iinmediately 
following  tlie  apoi'tlfs.  This  it*  in  remarkable  con- 
formity with  wlint  we  bi'ar  of  at  Antioch  (Ac  13'), 
and  its  correspondence  with  the  list*  gi%*en  in  other 
Epiotlcs  is  too  close  to  be  accidental.  The  follow- 
ing list  compares  the  data  oi  12''^  with  tliose  of 
Ito  7«-«,  Eph  4"  :— 


I.  irirrtXM  <C«,  Eph). 
llMtyyiJUrtwi'  {£pb  ) 

aM«w.'B([u>)i. 

a.  l.*d*nmX-  (Co,  Eph. .«.  no) 

U,^^,.(,  Uft^rm  (El>h>] 


(UimCRo)] 

yitm  >A*wv«»  (CoX 

These  lists  are  evidently  not  to  \ns  re^^arded  oa 
statistical,  and  their  variations  are  clearly  due 
to  the  unstudied  epontaneity  with  which  eocli 
enomeralion  ia  made.  All  the  more  signiiicant, 
then,  ia  it  that  'prophets'  everywhere  take  rank 
next  after  the  apontlcs,  whily  'teachers,'  who 
stand  high  in  all  thcte  lUt.",  are  the  onlj'  other 
clatis  common  to  all.  In  our  Kpi^tle  the^ie  three 
clasBes  alone  are  expreiwly  aff.Hi;,mod  an  order, 
'  lirst,'  'second,'  'third.'  To  irlcrnrut  these  facta 
would  toku  us  beyond  our  limitd,  bat  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  prophetic  gift  is  not  strietlv 
limited  to  a  claas,  but  potentially  belongs  to  all 
[I4»-K)_  That  mlministrativo  gifts  {»:ufiepr^ffti%) 
come  so  low,  nerhai>a  implies  that  tliev  are  still 
volnntary  (rf.  tlie  nfUKOTd^rrot  of  it<i).  To  organize 
the  ^^>v(a  (16'"')  the  presence  of  Titus  was  required 
(2  Co  8*).       The  ^xatKoiofwC-ifTtt  or  rtu&a-furfoi  of  3'" 

4'\  who,  like  ApoUoe  (3*),  carried  on  the  work 


ln'Kiiii  I  V  .St.  I'rail  ill  Corinil],  Were  therefore  prob- 
ably '  prophets  and  teachers' ;  but  the  Ep.  makes 
little  refercm-e  to  them  (perhaps  16",  cf.  ITh  o'*"-). 
Puhlir  wfirship  is  the  subject  of  a  long  section  of 
the  Epistle  (we  an.alysis,  §  9).  At  some  iKxXy^triai, 
iSi^ai  (posdibly  unliaptiTod  persons]  might  be 
present  (14'*-^) ;  this  would  not  be  at  the  xupcacir 
i*iwm'.  The  '  Amen '  is  in  use  as  the  response  to 
prayer  or  pnUBO  {14'").  The  discussion  U'^  would 
t<uggest  that  women  mijjht,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, pray  or  prophesy  in  public;  bnt  H^shows 
thai  the  apor<tIe  was  merely  holding  in  rccerve  a 
total  prohibition,  at  any  rate  as  regards  speaking 
ip  A«\Ttf/fl.  Otherwise,  the  liberty  of  prophesying 
belonged  to  all ;  the  utterances  were  to  bo  tested 
(14™),  but  the  teat  was  simply  the  character  of  the 
utterance  {12"-).  I'raycr  or  praise  if  y\J>arg  (aee 
ToNGUr.s)  was  a  marked  feature  of  public  worship, 
btit  St.  Paul  insisUs  on  its  inferiority  to  prophecy. 
Sunday  is  mentiuned  as  a  day  for  setlinr  apart 
alms  (16'),  and  was  therefore  probably  a  day  for 
common  worship ;  but  thia  is  not  expressly  stated. 
To  come  together  for  common  worship  constituted 
aa  iKK\T}!jia  (11").  It  u  possible  that  assemblies 
for  prophecy  and  teaching  (14^)  were  dtatiuct  from 
those  liuOd  til  rh  ^^cif  (H'^).  This  was  the  caae 
apparently  in  Pliny's  time  {see  Weizsacker,  Aposl. 
Zettalter,  p.  56Sf!).  'I'he  purj>uHB  of  the  latter 
assembly  was  to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the 
cup  of  the  I<onI.  In  H""**  we  have  the  locus 
plajtsicuj  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  apostolio  age. 
Two  views  may  be  referred  to  which  appear  to  bo 
erroneous.  One,  represented,  for  example,  by  Beet 
ill  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  foiiudud  on 
the  abuse  censured  in  v.'^  (cf.**),  that  '  each  one 
tiiketh  before  other  his  own  supper,*  thereby 
destroying  the  character  of  the  moiu  as  a  *  Lord  > 
Supper.'  If,  it  is  arguc<I,  previous  consecration  of 
the  Wead  and  wine  by  the  wpaeirrurt,  and  reception 
nt  his  hands,  Iiad  been  an  essential  of  the  Eucharist 
then,  as  we  tind  it  to  be  in  the  age  of  Justin 
[Apct.  L  §  65),  the  abuse  In  question  could  not 
have  oecnrred  ;  and  St.  Paul's  remedy  would  have 
been  '  wait  for  the  consecration,'  not '  wait  for  eiu'^h 
other'  (v.").  This  argument  aiwumew,  firstlj,  a 
departure  from  the  proctedure  of  Christ  in  institut- 
ing the  sacrament,  which  is  quite  incredible.  That 
in  carrj'inp  out  His  command,  rorTo  jtokit*,  the 
upostohe  Churches  omitted  preciM^ly  the  actions 
which  accomfjanied  His  words,  and  that  the  pre- 
HuncB  of  those  actions  in  Justin's  Eucharist  is  due 
to  a  reversion,  not  to  continuous  repetition,  is  im- 
probable to  the  last  degree.  The  argument  Ls 
really  duo  to  a  second  orroneooa  as»(UTii]>lion  that 
'the  Lord's  Supper'  in  v.*  *can  be  no  other  than 
the  bread  and  the  cup  of  tlie  I-ord  in  v.^,'  This 
Bsauraption  is  a  reaction  from  the  anachronism  of 
introducing  the  .^j^aiie  of  later  timee*  to  explain  the 
passage.  The  '  Lord's  Supper '  is  not  the  Eucharist 
proper,  still  less  the  Agape,  but  the  entire  re- 
enactment  of  the  ].aiit  Supper,  with  the  euchar- 
istic  acta  occurring  in  the  course  of  it,  as  they  do 
ia  the  pasclial  meal  o£  the  sjTioptic  Gospels.  The 
name  'Lord's  Supper'  Is  not  elsewhere  used  in  the 
NT,  but  in  the  Church  the  'Lord's  Supper'  waa 
neither  the  earliest  nor  the  commonest  name  for 
the  Eucharist ;  it  primarily,  though  not  exclus- 
ively, mtant  the  annual  re-euactnaent  of  the  Last 
SupjKir,  which  survived  after  the  Agaps  bad  first 
iHJeii  sepuralcd  from  the  EuohariMt,  and  then  had 
gradually  dropped  out  of  use  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
t'hrisl.  Antin.  ».v,  '  T^nl's  Supper').  In  any  case, 
then,  the  'Lord's  Smipor'  at  Corinth  would  be 
already  in  progress  when  the  bread  and  cup  were 
Wesscd;  St.  Paul's  censure  and  remedy  (tv.***") 

*  T))«  nanM  Aaapt  is  oocuionally  uitA  tor  Utr  EnOmrin 
itwlf ,  but  mon  ;)rop»rlj'  tor  the  mvnl  from  vhich  l>i«  KtinhM-t>t 
hA«  tifcn  entirely  Mi»mt«d  (Diet.  ChriH.  Aat.  cv.  'Asape'). 
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are  «ntir«Iy  compatible  with  the  closest  adherence 
to  the  procednre  of  the  Last  Sapper.  M'Ao  presided, 
ive  do  not  know,  but  it  may  l«  taken  as  certain 
that  Bomoono  did.  In  v.>*  vrc  sue  Um  lirst  utipulM 
toward  tho  separation  of  the  Euuhitritit  prut>cr 
from  the  coninion  meal  In  whidi  it  was  embtidJed 
(sea  Wcizaiickt-T,  p.  fiOl).  St.  PatU'n  account  of 
the  wor<N  nf  inHlitution  hhs  prohnklv  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Luke'a  aoctmnt  of  the  tjut  Supper 
(see  Hort's  critical  note).  But  it  hnt*  recently  been 
argued  by  Percy  Gardner  {The  Origin  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  18P3I  that  a  revelation  to  iSt.  Paul  at 
Connth  (so  ho  very  (|UCMt.iuuably  uudemtauds  tl^) 
may  liavc  been  the  sole  iMjaroe  ol  the  institution  of 
the  Kuchiirixt ;  and  it  in  soffgested  further,  that 
this  revelation  wa4  largely  colonred  by  the  neigh- 
bourint;  tnynteries  of  Klonms.  The  tradition  of 
Uie  in!>titution  tn  the  finit  two  Go<i|>eta  is  enough 
to  refute  tl»is  view.  That  thoy  Imve  derived  it 
from  I'anline  inlluence  is  not  to'bo  believed  for  a 
moment;  nor,  in  view  of  ita  thoroughly  Palestitiian 
and  Jewi»sh  antecedents,  can  i-rcAt  weight  be 
aaagned  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  expressly 
record  a  command  to  n^iMiat  the  onliiianoe  (ei. 
nickel],  Mr-xse  und  Paseha.;  Anrich,  Aniike  Mm- 
terkntcacn,  p.  127).  We  note  the  strew  lud  by 
the  apostle  on  previotu  preparation  (11^).  The 
solemnity  of  the  rite  in  St.  Fanl'fl  eyes  can  hardly 
be  exagt^'crnted. 

IS.  l.nrKR*TiTKs.— (Forcomplat«  commeBUrie*  on  tbe  IfTwec 
Niw  TwttAVvtf,  tor  oDminentaiiM  on  tb*  Xpp.  of  ftU  Paul 
K»nenll]',  ukI  IntroiluctioiM  lo  tluem.  lee  pAVh.  Houjn ;  lor 
KrainDwliatl  vrorlu,   im  LAyaviMK  or  TUl  NT-1     A  »ct7  com- 

Eleu  liaC  o/  worV»  on  tb*  Epp,  to  the  Cor,  will  be  found  in 
Ic^r'a  ConuncntaiT  (Eng.  tr.},  klM  In  Pluuuncr's  article*  on 
OwiBOibuw  In  Smith  DBl,  w«  *bo  Wald.  Sditiiidt  tn  I'RB*  xL 

SODS.,  rs :  &«■,  (;«»&.  <i«r  u.  ^cArin^n  ^vr,  te&a.   in  » 

Kiwt  bibtlof  rmphy  w*  most  be  content  iriUi  mfntloalng  a  few 
books  of  apgdal  unpoxteooo  ^tAout  implflnff  in  uit  n-ay  tJut 
tboM  oniitt«Nl  M*  without  (often  Kre*t)  «mlue.  (a)  Un  buLb 
Eptilln :  The  hutorlcol  cJtuatloQ  has  been  speoUUr  diwuMed 
(unoDK  othvn)  hy  Bleck,  SK  1830 ;  Bkut.  7^.  Z.  ISSl  (InipMlr 
Knt  tar  the  *%■>»>«■),  PaiUtiJi,  pp.  ^7-543;  B&h!g*r  (mm 
above,  f  7);  Sdientid,  J)e  net.  Cor.  /aetUmilnu  tvriata,  1S38: 
Beynchlag.  De  tcel.  Cor.  Jaettane  ChrtaUtuiA,  laSl,  utd  in  SK. 
ItUS,  ISTl;  Ulliccofvld  la  his  ZWrk.  Utt,  IMM,  1871.  1872: 
lleiaiid,  diu  erda  S8.  du  Ap.  P.  an  dtt  Ker.  1880,  and  in  hi« 
edd.  of  Unyer  (see  bdow) :  Hxmptt  (see  next  niticlc) ;  Xrenhel, 
BMrdqtK.A^f^tsU»m^ad.  Otmh.  li.  d,  BH^e  d*»  P.  1800:  EfUu. 
Zwr  Cfmm.  d.  P.  Drt^e,  1873 ;  Hsfgie  in  J.  pnt.  TA,  \S76; 
WelSKicker  (as  cited  a.bovc  and)  bi  J.  TA.  1»70;  PHeidarer, 
Un/truttnhin,  pp.  B»-117.  I8B7;  Bausrath.  PauiH^,  186fl  (wc 
also  Us  Uitt.  <if  JV.7.  Tima,  Engr.tr.  IsarO:  I.Lko.  PaviuM 
Antipaviitwifi  very  novel  theory  on  1  Co  1-1),  ISM;  Ek«d»l, 
InUr  Paui.  A  Carr.  mta  intfrofxtrrinl  mlinnft  mhi.  ad  EI  Oof) 
(LoadonX  1H17 ;  tiodot, /ntml.  (Kdin.)  ISM;  Clemen  (see  above. 
9  0),  and  Sobmledel  in  Hand-Komtn^nUtri,  1801,  a  IMtt,  the  most 
•eart^hlnx  and  nccunte  direst  o(  the  many  oontplkated  ques- 
tions involvMl  I'/Ahn, Klnlfu  ind.ST,\.\0^tt.  OfooamenUrics 
on  both  tpp.  th«  honiiliiM  of  Cbrysoetom  'luive  ever  been  oon- 
■IdorKl  by  dr^vnut  men  lu  amnn^  the  most  perteet  speolBMms  of 
hie  mtnd  and  t«a>d)in|f '  ^m«  JVicens  and  P.  It.  Ubrmry,  leries  i. 
vol.  ilL) ;  tbcy  k-«i«  ddUored  al  AnUoob,  in  before  398 ;  U  are 
en  1  Oo,  90  on  e  Co.  On  the  oomnventarles  of  Theodont.  Jnlui 
Damasoene,  Thenfihylant.  Ocumenius,  Eutfaymius,  'Ambroel- 
aster,'  Palagiua,  TiM>niAj  AquinM,  the  render  nuy  \it  retenxd  to 
the  renurka  in  SancUy  ■  Kcadlam.  Jtamamt,  p.  xoixff.  The 
■  Postils '  or  Nlc  de  LrrafHrst  in  1471-1472)  niatk  a  revival  of  exe- 
teticnltDflJcbt  upon  some  polals  in  oar  Bwi.  Melanchthon  wrote 
on  both  epp..  oat  S  Oo  was  not  flnlaned.  Ol  mora  nxidcTTi 
vrlLets,  Locke's  PantphnM  and  Btmf  on  St^  Paul  (I7a&-1707} 
dealt  with  1  and  S  Co.  For  lists  of  ittb  and  18th  conk  ami- 
mcntaton.  *ce  Uie  rcfcrvnoea  given  abov«.  Tlie  tbt  or  strictly 
■nodem  cotninontariea  opens  with  Pott,  1330;  RillroCb,  1963; 
KtkAtrt.  ItM.  OUhauseo.  ds  Wette.  Mejir  desJt  with  the 
Bpbtles  ts  their  oensnl  works  on  tb»  NT.  Meyer  rainsins  the 
iwmrt  approncn  M  •  sUodard  ooinnealarv ;  his  latest  odd. 
have  been  revised  by  Hnlnfttil,  wlio  had  uravioaib'  publi^Md  a 
oammBlkry  of  bis  own.  Oiiander,  1847-1808:  ncander,  18M: 
Kllim  in  Lango's  AibWywnt,  1861 ;  Uaier(Roin.  Catb.).  18S7-188A : 
BcbBMenauui  (in  Slntck-ZocUerX  l!ei7 ;  tv-limiedri  (see  above). 
On  both  EptstlM,  in  Kntrl'ih.  the  Ix-n  nioilcm  works  an  Ifaoae 
or  HodflStw  York).  l!U~-l!>»i:  P.  W.  ltobert4one(Ieetarse); 
Stanley.  «187«;  J.  A.  Beet,  >lSft5;  Kay.  1S8»  (sofaolaflT  but 
slight. poitbutnous)  1  Liaa(inCiuuli.(;rv«kTB^188a-iaB]L  We 
mayaddT.  K.Abbott,  S*ortA'ot**«i5I./'our»£p|».I8l».  Several 
exoellent  commentaries  exist  on  1  Co  only.  DaanCo1rt's(fd.by 
Lopton^  187* ;  Heydenreloh,  182&-I82S;  HototenCin  Pw  Erann. 
dttPavtiu).  IttS);  T.  C.  Edwards,  IS8S(verv  valnaMe);  lUh- 
rvtt,  IBs;  (poeeibly  the  most  thoroujch  EnflUh  ootumentary) ; 
KrunMl\n3pmtrr't  CWmi.),  ISSl  (unsarpasaMl  Intifiht  In  many 
pMsagna);  Oodet,  1887  (exoellent) ;  Bola,  Adtmnrtm  OHUea, 


1687 ;  HiUinn.  TAs  lUniTrfflwH  ^  |A«  D*^  (on  1  Co  l&X 
IsM  ;  UKhUoofs  ATorcB  on  S^iMlMB  tf  St.  Paui,  18K.  oontaln 
notes  on  1  Co  1-7.  Referenoce  lo  Field'*  Oc*«im  yttrtumut,  Ut 
artioloaln  the  ff27astt(n',eto., are  given  hyPlunmer  In  l>8*,a.v. 
landaOo;  thearUolcegivieiBtoreiHtnKantl  valuable  dctoilaa*  to 
(lyle,  ooinoidsooes wltli  Aots^  etc  The  an.  I'auhi*  in  fhtT'-  by 
W.  Schmidt,  oontalas  some  userul  rerorencc* ;  that,  in  tlnch  and 
Omber(18M)liby  Sditnledel,  uid  represents  his  earlier  xleni 
on  both  E)>istles.  A.  ROUERTSON. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 

1.   Bxt<-rn&I  Tnulili'-ri. 

iL  TransmlMon  '\l  llic  Text 

9,  tnlemal  Rridemv  nntl  tllll■.litl<'Il•■r^. 

4.  Slsmantsof  tbt?  liwtoH(-.Ai  .SiLti.tiir^iu 

(a)Tin>othy,  <b>TJtu*  ai^l  (lie  /•^'«,  <f)thc  troubles  at 
Oorinlh,  (d)  the  Oflc mli-r,  (<r>  l.hr  JnrUiun,  (J)  Bt 
Paul's  plans  o(  tntvul,  is)  li-tu-ni  <>(  HL  Paul,  (A) 
vtelts  of  Kt.  {"aul  tn  ( V>rinth,  (0  Kuiiiinar)-. 

t.  The  Situation  n-'-nnulnn-l^^'l. 

A.  Chranolofj-iral  KeUtion  o(  1  and  SOo. 

7.  Purpose  of  tite  BpistUi. 

a  Inuvrlty  of  the  Kptslle. 

P.  Contents  and  Araurats. 
in.  Importance  at  theEplftlsL 

11.  ApocT7|ihal  Oonvspondcnce  o(  84.  Paul  ami  tke  Corin- 

th lana 

12.  Select  BibHoKTaphy. 

1.  The  traces  of  this  Epiatle  in  the  post-apoatollo 
age  are  as  slij^ht  an  tluwe  nf  the  TirHt  F.pitttle  are 
exceptionally  wtrong.  Clement  of  Koine  does  uut 
qnnte  it.  \Vhere  the  Epistle  would  have  for- 
nished  him  with  most  apposite  material  {e.^t.  Clem, 
tui  Cor.  V.  6),  he  niake«  no  use  of  it.  it  in  not 
referred  to  by  Ignatius.  Polycaru.  on  the  other 
hand,  distinctly  quotes  2  Co  4"  (Polyc.  ad  PhU. 
ii.  4,  A  6i  tydpgit  ,  .  .  Ktd  ^fiit  ^tptl),  and  np- 
parently  8"  (ad  Phil.  vi.  1,  ooioparing  l*r  3*). 
The  letter  to  Diopietnn  v."  Hhowj;  a  knowlcdpa 
of  2  Co  6*-"  10».  Tlie  reference  of  AthcnaKoraa 
{d«  liesurr.  18)  ro  v.i"  is  fairly  clear;  two  refcr- 
encm,  at  Iea«t  in  Theophiltifl  l,(td  Autol.  L  2,  iiL  4), 
to  7'  U**  are  luite  distinct.  The  'Prwhyter*' 
quoted  by  Irenaeos  [v.  v.  I)  refer  to  12*.  More- 
over, tho  Epistle  was  in  the  tmnon  of  Marcion^ 
and  appcara  to  have  been  used  by  the  Scthitcs. 
(ap.  Hippol.  PhUos.  V.  iii.  19,  p.  210,  Cruice)  ana 
bv  the  Uphitcfl,  who  quoted  2  Co  ]■-"•*  (•*■  P-  I'M). 
Toe  above  references  fairly  cover  the  [leriod  prior 
to  the  Muratoriau  Canon,  Irunacui*,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertutlinn,  all  of  which  autboritioa 
bear  full  witness  to  the  KplKtlo.  The  utmost  wo 
can  say  is  thnt  there  is  no  eviitence  that  our  Ep. 
was  absent  from  any  list  of  VTitin^  of  St.  Paul. 
This  would  hnrdlv  hold  cood  if  we  woro  to  follow 
Zahn  [Kanon,  2.  '8.'K1 1). )  in  his  view  that  a  defini- 
tive collection  of  Paiitine  Epp.  had  been  compiled 
l>f:fnro  the  rlate  of  Clemens  iConiannN.  For,  ah  we 
have  Keen,  his  kno\vleilgc  of  our  Epistle  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

2.  The  text  uf  the  Epistle  hits  been  trannmitted  by 
the  same  versions  ana  MSS  as  1  Co  isee  last  art.), 
with  the  following  exceptions :— A  lacks  4'*  (-r» 
ivierevatx) -\1^  Koi  r.  •  C  lacks  all  from  lO* ;  it  is 
contained  entire  in  FGKL;  H  contuiua  4^',  10^'*"- 
ll"-"-12^,  tho  first  fragment  at  St.  Fetendrarp, 
tlie  rcAt  at  ML  Athos;  P  i<ontaint(  no  part  of 
our  Epistle;  M  contains  the  linjl  fifteen  vorsea 
of  chapter  1,  and  ItJ"-12»  (Ilrit.  Mus.);  O  has 
l»_^u.  p  incks  only  2"-»;  Q  has  no  part  of  tho 
Ep. :  R  has  t  l>-i»  For  the  old  Latin,  r  lacks  2"- 
3"  5»-i*  S'*-©"  ll«-12t»  13"*- 

3.  AIthoii;c'h  inferior  in  its  external  attesta. 
tion  to  the  lir»t  EpL^tlo,  tho  internal  character  of 
2  Co  removes  it  far  nbove  any  suspicion  as  to  its 
auihciiticitv.  On  wliutever  ^ound  its  intc^nity 
miiy  be  called  in  fiuestion  (see  §  8),  the  Boveral  parts 
of  the  Epistle  are  acknowledged  as  FauUne  hy 
all  sober  criticism  [»>e  1  Cor.  §  3).  In  fact,  in  it4 
individuality  of  style,  intensity  of  fcclin^f,  inimit- 
able expres»oD  of  the  writer's  idioi^yncrasy,  it  may 
bo  saiil  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  Galatiuti  not  except«d.    Moreover,  its 
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histuriciil  references  are  *o  tmxttiilic*!.  so  muiirold. 
HO  iiilrieate,  that  diffictilt  as  it  i«  t"  recnnBtniPt 
with  Ally  rcrtAinty  tliu  liutcorical  situation  (§M.a), 
tlie  ilitticiiltv  Im  riLthor  anoloKous  to  the  'snbtUitas 
NiLturn«\'  trinn  hucIi  as  uuiild  result  from  tlin 
incoiiswt«nciiis  of  a  Huirarv  fabriratiun.  IL  ii* 
the  most  i>erst>nal,  leiu^t  (loctrinal,  of  all  the 
EpiMltrrS  except  rhilrmnn ;  hut  at  the  Bame  time 
it  is  saturated  with  the  chitnict^Mintic  thenlo^cal 
conceptions  of  St,  Paul.  The  personal  relation 
of  the  apoi<lle  to  the  community  is  viewed  in 
the  li;;htuf  the  apostolic  oltico  as  Biich,  and  thiA 
in  turn  in  tliat  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  go»tiK>l :  the  [irofoundest  conc-eptioixs  of  grace, 
roconcilmtioii,  conHttiniiiation,  thiu  enter  into  the 
very  lihre  of  clis.  1-7-  This  interpenetration  of 
practical  detnil  with  first  primiijilwi  of  the  faith  in 
a  chnractcfUtic  which  our  EpiMtle  shares  with  1  Co. 
Btit  lioro  it  is  even  more  sLronKly  ninrked.  Not 
only  do  tli«  rclfttionh  Wtwceii  the  OM  and  Kew 
CovennntH  (3),  the  Earthly  and  the  Future  Life  (4), 
not  only  do  the  doctrines  of  He<]eniptioii  and  tlie 
iDcaraation  (.V  7-  8)  lind  claasii^l  cxpri^Nion,  hut 
there  ie  not  the  smallest  inatler  inentiuned  in  the 
letter  vvhich  dots  not  carry  ns  back  to  the  hifjhest 
and  uioBt  ultimate  htWK  ;  the  mere  organization  of 
the  \oyia  ia  sowinj;  for  eternity  U')i  »  carrying  out 
of  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  (8):  'rrom  the 
surface  of  tliwgH  he  everywhere  jienetrates  to  the 
deptliH.' 

The  EftistJe  is  a  letter  of  many  moods,  hut  all 
tinder  strong  control.  '  Joy  and  heavini^ss,  anxiety 
and  hope,  truBt  and  resentment,  an^^cr  and  love, 
folIoiT  one  another,  the  one  as  Lntca^e  as  the  other. 
Yet  there  i»  no  touch  of  Qh«n^-cahleiirr>.ii,  nur  any 
uontradictUm.  The  ciroomstauceis  dictato  and 
jutttify  it  all,  and  he  i.s  niftAt«r  of  it  all,  the  uLtne 
throughout,  and  nlwayx  Iuh  %vlio]e  twlf.  An  uxlra- 
ordinary-  snuceptil-ility  of  feclJnff  and  impresBion, 
such  as  only  an  extraordinary  charantor  can  hold 
in  control'  (Weizsitcker,  Ajmtt.  filter,  p.  ^iSA; 
cf.  tlie  whole  section). 

In  the  discttssiona  (art.  1  Corinthians,  g  4} 
raiited  by  the  Dutch  hypercrllical  nchool,  and  hy 
Steok,  on  the  genuiaeucaa  of  the  *Haiipt-hriefe,' 
our  Epinile  has  played  a  somewhat  suuordiiiato 
part  (see  Kuuwiing,  «&i  rrtpra,  i>p.  10*2,  1741.  \Vc 
may  therefore  dispenne  witli  any  diKcus;«ion  on 
Ihi^  Kithject,  and  po»tj>cno  the  iiuestioii  of  Tnto;;rity 
until  we  have  dealt  with  the  ditticultien  connected 
with  the  hiMoricul  situation. 

4.  A»  we  have  seen  above  (en  1  CoR.  §  7),  the 
complete  einriilation  of  the  circumstances  of  1  Co 
depends  on  tho  recovery  of  the  thread  of  events 
connected  witli  and  apcertJiinaMe  from  the  second 
Epistle.  Hero  we  enter  u|Kin  what  the  most 
accurate  of  explorers  ha*  compared  to  a  '  track- 
losa  forest.'  The  problem  is  e.<>pecial]y  tantalizing', 
liecause  the  ahundnnee  of  material  at  ouce  slimul- 
Atea  and  uiockti  the  attempt  at  a  complete  com- 
bination. 

The  1>roAd  qiiefltion,  How  does  the  historical 
nituation  in  2  Co  ditTer  from  that  in  I  Co!  how 
many  lettera,  how  many  limits,  of  St.  I'uul  t« 
Corinth,  how  many  estrangements  and  rwon- 
cilialiotus  are  to  bo  traced  or  aKaumed  ?  dcpcndt* 
for  it.4  »idution  on  our  success  or  failure  in  nii> 
ravelling  Hcvoral  distinct  tlireads.  Such  are  tlie 
movements  of  Timothy,  the  movoment«  of  Titup, 
the  history  of  the  \»>ia(l  Co  16')  at  Corinth,  the 
setiuel  of  the  case  of  the  ofl'ender  of  I  Co  5"-,  the 
progress  of  party  spirit  and  of  opposition  to  St. 
Fnm  at  Cormth,  and,  lastly,  St.  Paul's  references 
to  his  plana  of  travel,  and  to  lettera  and  vi«ic«  of 
htM  own. 

We  will  briefly  pketch  llip  poHiiion  of  each  of 
tliese  quesliuuis,  and  ihtiL  consider  the  riotwimLlieti 
of  a  satisfactory  reconstruclion  of  the  history. 


(n)  As  to  Timothy,  tlic  case  is  comparatively 
simple.  We  have  seen  (on  1  COR.  S  7)  that  Timothy 
left  St.  Paul  at  Kphetins  for  Maoedonia,  pruhably 
not  long  biifore  the  dispatch  of  I  Cn.  He  was  to 
reach  Corinth  eventiiujly  (I  Co  4'"),  though  St. 
I'aul  imjilie))  Homo  doubt  (/&i>  f\9p,  l(f">)  as  to 
the  proRpect  of  Iii»  doing  so.  St.  Taul  exfjected 
him  to  return  to  Ephe^us  with  the  bearers  of 
1  Co  (W)  by  Pentecost  (Iti").  His  rctuni 
from  Connth  would  in  that  case  be  by  sea 
direct.  The  expression  of  Luke  (/Vc  19"  tit  rijr 
■Mc<t.  only)  is,  however,  eftsily  unilerstootl  if  he 
failed  to  reauli  Corintli.  J.ighlfuot  {tiiltl.  Et*. 
276  ir.}.  who  maintaineil  that  ho  probably  did  not 
do  BO,  suggested  that  Titos  might  have  overtaken 
him  on  the  way  to  Corinth,  or,  if  he  went  thither 
by  sea.  have  met  Timothy  on  tlie  way  back. 
Certainty  on  this  point  is  not  poRsitde;  we  have 
to  weigh  the  totjil  siknce  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Co  (in 
the  face  of  I  Co  4'^)  as  to  any  reiiuH  of  Timothy'a 
minion  to  Cor.,  againnt  the  abitence  from  2  Co 
of  any  explanation  (in  face,  again,  of  1  Co  4") 
of  the  non-arrivaJ  of  a  mesaenger  so  impressively 
announced.  The  latter  argnment  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  bo  slightly  outweighed  by  the 
lormBr.  'It  la  i>atent  that  the  mi-ssion  liad  in 
some  way  miscarried' (Wuite) ;  but  th.at  Timothy 
had  failed  painfully  at  Corinth  is  hardly  to  lie 
ajf&nmed  (as  by  Julicher,  Einl.  p.  61}  without  more 
pnxif  than  w*e  ijomkhm.  Anyliciw,  Timiithy  was 
with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  2  Co.  Tliey  may 
have  met  either  at  F.pheans  or  in  Macedonia. 

(6)  Of  Titus  (Gal  2*)  we  do  not  hear  by  name 
in  1  Co.  From  2  Co  we  Icani  that  ]ie  was  the 
hearer  of  our  letter  (S** '****),  atrfomponied  by  two 
unnamed  brethren,  one  of  wliuiii,  'whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel,'  may  or  may  not  have  been  l.uke. 

From  2  Co  12"  we  epe  that  Titufl  hwl  Wen  to 
Corinth  before,  as  we  should  also  gather  from  8* 
*a£!u^  iratttri\f^aiTo.  This  also  followb  independently 
from  7^-"  2".  Titus,  then,  paid  at  any  rate  two 
mits  to  Corintli;  and  on  one  of  them,  previous 
to  2  Co,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  a  [singlot 
unnanie«ll  hroLher  (2  Co  12"'l. 

We  will  ronie  tmck  to  Titus  after  briefly  con- 
sidering the  lii«torv  of  the  \vyia  at  Corinth.  The 
directions  given  1  Co  Iti'"*  were  posaibly  in  answer 
to  some  inquiry  on  the  part  oi  the  Corinthianti 
[supra,  I  <'oR.  §  7].  They  ha»3  oHcred  (2  Co  9*  irpc- 
twijyyikiUvTiy)  to  contribitle,  and,  ace.  to  8',  Titus 
hail  oKiijited  in  Uie  prelim innry  organization  of 
their  ertbrts  (S'",  cf.  v.*  ir/nKJ-vpfaro).  To  this 
reference  appears  to  be  made  2  Co  12"  (cf.  ir\t- 
tiviKTi\at»  with  IP),  Why  not,  then,  identify  (as 
Lightfoot,  Biht.  Ess.  28irTitue  and  'the.  brother' 
with  'the  brethren*  who  carried   1   CoT  tsupra, 

1  Coil,  g  7).  This  coiiihination  riet.'m»  free  from  any 
objection,  and  (he  note  of  time,  iri  Woivi  (8'*  »■), 
pushes  back  tliis  vliit  of  Titus  to  a  date  in  any 
case  very  near  ]  Co  (see  I  Cor.  ^  H).  Titus  vlnitMl 
Corinth,  then,  in  evnnfjrinn  iri/h  the  \oyla  on  two 
DCca.tiona ;  on  the  second  orca.sion  lie  was  one  of 
the  bearers  of  2  Co ;  on  the  liiHt,  not  Improbably 
he  wo*  one  of  the  Umren*  of  1  Co, 

(r)  The  [lerson  of  Titus  (cf.  in/r.  §§  0,  7)  forms  the 
link  between  ilieXcr/(a  and  the  mure  ]iiii)nful  questions 
between  tit.  Paul  and  the  Church  of  Corinth.     The 

3uefltion  whether  Titus  paid  yet  a  third  insit  thither 
epcnda  u]K)n  the  coneideration  of  the  troubles 
which  threatened  to  estrange  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corinthidns.  Firstly,  the  cose  of  incest  (1  Co  S'"*) 
was  dealt  with  in  1  Co,  and  the  expulsion  there 
ordered  would  naturally  follow  uiKin  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  Did  it?  It  is  tiie  prevalent  view 
(Uie  groiiuds  for  it  am  stated  with  admirable 
conciseness    by    Holtzuiann,    F.inl.*    p.    255)    that 

2  Co  2»-"  {  =  7"-")  records  the  sequel.  Stung  by  St. 
Paul's  BommonB,  Uio  Cohntluans,  by  a  majority 
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('2*),  inflict  B.  pun  iHlituent  wbicli  St.  Paul  ]>roDounces 
sufBcient,  antj,  U'»t  tlie  |iain  of  it  »liouI<i  tirivo  the 
ot}enilt>r  to  Ha-ipfration,  adviies  tlie  Corintliians 
Co  rel&x.  The  punishnictit  ha*l  bcwn  inlltctfil  in 
the  proaence  and  oi  the  summons  (?'*)  of  Titus, 
who  reported  the  contrition,  zeal,  ami  lovalty 
wruutfht  by  the  Ielt4:r  ho  bad  iHirnu.  Thin  letter 
would  HccurUin^'l^  be  1  Co,  unle»H  we  should  have, 
on  further  considi'rntion,  to  infer  that  the  in- 
attention or  diBaHectiou  with  which  that  letter 
bad  been  received,  or  «onio  other  cauae,  had 
neoeasitated  the  dispatch  bv  the  hand  of  Titos 
oi  a  sharper  sun^mons  {dee  below,  g). 

{U)  But  a  L-leser  examination  of  the  pa^aageB  we 
are  ccnwidering  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they 
really  relate  to  the  olluudur  of  1  Co  5'.  The 
object  in  view,  in  St.  Paul'B  treatment  of  the 
case  now  in  qtii'stHin,  had  Iwen  to  prove  the 
Ioj*alty  of  the  Curinthian»  to  himself  (7'*''  2*(. 
To  have  peraieteU  in  withholding:  pardon  would 
have  been  to  give  Satan  an  advaiLta);e  over  them 
all,  St.  Paul  intdudiKl ;  i.e.  to  have  int't!ii»ilied  the 
very  evil  St.  Paul  wan  eomliating.  Moreover,  St. 
Paul  is  .specially  careful  l«  dcpret-iate  the  grief 
inllicted  upon  himself  (2*),  which  strongly  suggerta 
that  the  dfi^.•c^^6r.i^  of  7"  is  also  none  other  than 
hinuielt.  The  oCx  ?*■<«!'  tov  dJtcVavrot  of  the  tatter 
verso  oontradiuia  the  Iva  of  1  Co  5^'*  even  more 
sharply  than  the  notion  of  a  pert^onal  xorong,  the 
prominent  thoufjht  In  2  Co  2.  7,  contraflta  with 
that  of  a  sin  against  God,  Bueh  as  the  To^rcia  of 
I  Co  5.  There  are,  then,  weiyhty  ^oundH  for 
elitninntin^;  from  tliCHe  VHrnPH  any  reference  to 
the  inceMiioiw  otTt-nder  (who  may  none  the  less 
bo  ulanced  at  amoOK  the  r^ov/uifniirArft  of  I'J"  W), 
and  for  referring;  them  to  some  other  individual. 
Here,  uuain,  it  in  a  (luestiun  of  probabil  ity  ;  but  tlie 
view  ouoptctl  by  very  many  xclioiiirs,  that  the 
oflender  of  S  Cu  2.  7  is  a  ]ierMunal  opjMment  of 
Bt.  Paul,  who  has  ffToasly  slandered  him.  and  ha4 
temporarily  sucoeeded  in  underniininj:,'  the  loynltyof 
the  C'urintliians,  hu  maoh  to  recommend  it.  On  this 
view,  wliieli  ifl  as  old  as  Tertulliou,  de  Pad.  xiii.  II'., 
this  miwion  of  Titus,  and  the  letter  then  carried  by 
him,  muKt  bo  quite  independent  uf,  and  Hub»e- 
quont  to,  1  Co,  The  i,y«tv%  of  2  Co  7"  ilien  har- 
monizes in  sense  with  11'. 

(«)  TUo  ffx'*/^"""*  "f  1  Co  1-4  have  anderpcme 
a  change  of  aspect  in  2  Co.  Of  the  watchwords 
FanI,  ApolIoR.  Cephas,  wc  hear  no  more.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  name  of  Cbri.st.  In  the  section 
10-13''^  a  diHlinot  group  uf  nppimentK  are  in  view 
who  arrogate  the  dislinelion  \piOTov  tXfat  (10'). 
The  hiial  consirleratioti  of  this  movement  must 
be  deferred  (see  lielow,  §  7).  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  dwell  on  the  marked  change 
of  sitoation.  In  I  Co  indeed  we  trace  the  ten- 
doDcy  to  arrai^  (dvanpiVfir,  4"-}  the  apoutle,  and 
to  (|aeBtion  ln.'^  apostolic  rank  (H"''}  But  it  is 
dispoied  of  brielly  and  quietly ;  it  is  not  0.1  in  2  Co 
the  subject  cif  a  loni:  and  passionate  indictment. 
The  first  (1-7)  and  lant  (Hi-ISi")  suH-tion*  of  the 
Epistle  present  wjinewliat  difl'trent  nspwta  of  thn 
case.  In  the  former,  we  have  referenrcn  to  'the 
many  who  traffic  in  the  word  of  God '  (2" ;  cf. 
4') ;  to  '  certain,  who  need  letters  of  introduction ' 
to  the  Corinthians  (.*)') ;  to  imputations  aeainst  the 
apofttte  of  tle»hly  motives,  of  duidicity  (l"-  "  4"  ti"). 
These  imputalinnH  nrtfcced,  it  would  seem,  from 
AiriaTM,  men  blinded  by  wortdlineas  to  the  light 
of  tiie  gospel  i4^),  who  yet.  as  we  infer  from  5". 
lay  ereat  stress  on  having  known  Chrii^t  after  the 
flesli.    The  lait  two  pomts  throw   lif^ht  on   the 

•  It  h  wHl  pat  hy  t>r.  LIcweUn  n»viM  In  SmlHi**  GB,  w,v. 
Pacl.  K  h»il  ttc«n  mkintolned  br  Bl««lt,  Cre(ln«r,  OUhanaaa, 
Nnuxicr.  RwfthI ;  luiil  is  kl«4  uloptc^l  t>v  IIil|{mtvb1.  Wp[z- 
«ai:ker,  Julich«r,  llodet,  et«.  Krvtik«l  »nd  Cleiuen  aop|)0«e  lliot 
Um  >Untk-r  wm  cUnirtlr  utmcd,  u<tt  at  .St.  Fniil.  bul  aH  a  feUuK- 
worker.    Sm  Hcbinledd,  Bxc  on  !E  Co  £11. 


purpose  of  such  passages  as  1"  S'**'',  above  all 
S*''"  ft"'".  The  Judaizing  tendencies  faintly  trace- 
able in  I  Co  have  awnmed  a  doetriiml  character. 
Still,  llie  |iolemic  of  these  chapters  is  net  direct; 
St~  Paul  a.ssumes  that  his  remier&  are  with  htm; 
itO  far  as  they  are  concerned  (cf  nf  t»  Xfurri^,  con. 
tra»t  13^*)  'old  ihingit  are  passed  away,  and  now 
things  have  come.'  We  seem  to  hear  'not  the 
threateotDgs  of  a  coming  ho  much  as  the  rumblings 
of  a  departing  storm.'  Bat  when  wc  turn  to  the 
conclndmg  chapters  (10-13^")  the  bri;;litnisw  and 
contidenee  of  tone  is  gone.  The  feulmea  of  the 
op|K>sitioa  of  1-7  are  still  tliere.  St.  Paul  is 
cnorged  with  fleshly  motives  {\0'),  with  lording 
II  over  the  Church  (IC  13'»j  cf.  1"),  with  deceit 
(11").  His  opponenlfl  still  come  armwl  with 
letters  of  introiiuction  (10'*- ">»,  they  are— not  now 
dTKTToi  but^ — ministers  of  Satan,  false  apostles 
(jju-iBj .  iiitfy  preach  another  Jesus,  another  gospel 
(11*):  they  ciniiu  to  Ite  niiniateni  of  t'hrist,  to  be 
•Christ"* '^(11='  10';  cf.  1  Co  1"|.  All  the  feiilures 
o(  the  opptinents  of  I~7  are  here,  but  they  ar^ 
heightened,  and  the  iiolcniie  agaiiisl  Iheui  is  more 

iiainfnlly  intense.  '1  heir  accusations  agninst  Si. 
*aul,  too,  are  more  direct  and  andaciou^. — em- 
bezzlement OS"'**),  bullying  by  letters  (ItJ**)  in 
contToel  with  weakneas  when  face  to  face,  reck- 
less folly  ( 1 1 ''),  ore  imputed  to  him;  if  he  refuses 
direct  sustentation,  it  is  hccatue  he  know^  he  has 
no  i-ight  to  it,  buing  no  true  apostle  (II'  1'2"'"). 
Hut,  worse  than  all,  St.  Paul  is  conseioua  that  his 
readers  are  not  witli  him  ;  their  loyalty  Is  under- 
mined. Their  nbediem-e  LsunfullilUHl  -'  Ve  Iu«jk  at 
the  outside  of  things '( ll(^').  They  are  in  ininiincnt 
peril  of  being  corrupted,  in  fact  they  tolerate  an- 
other gosi»ol,— yes,  gladly  tolerate  the  yoke  of '  the 
fools'  who  ore  tynuniizmg  u%'cr  them  (11''*- "■  *) ; 
they  accept  the  invidious  construction  put  upon  St. 
Paul's  t-oaduct,  are  pn.<ttared  lu  doubt  his  love  for 
them  (11"'";  cf.  12'*'*).  They  are  wavering  in 
faith.  Christ  can  hardly  be  in  them ;  St.  Paul  dreads 
to  think  of  the  im)renitent  »tato  in  which  he  will 
Ijiid  them,  dreads  the  huniiliation  which  awaits 
him  at  Corinth,  dreads  the  unsparing  severity  ho 
will  have  to  exerc^itte  {]2"'-W*), —  his  la«t  hojie  is 
tluit  the  letter  uiay  pave  (he  way  to  Iietter  Ihinga. 
Note  that  St.  Paul  is  uddr*>"<King  tlie  (community 
fxi  a  tchttlr.  througlinut,  nut  the  .ludniring  rtWt,  nob 
a  minority  Ntill  under  their  intluonre ;  of  this  the 
chapters  give  no  hint.  Con  the  situation  still  be 
that  of  1-7,  or  even  that  of  8.  U!  There  ia  somt 
plausibility,  priiiul  fneie,  in  tho  severaniw  of  10- 
IH"  from  the  rent  of  the  KpiNtle.  But  tn  any 
case  the  .•titnation  in  these  ch»|itera  is  a  new  one 
as  compared  with  that  in  1  Co;  and  from  its 
nature  can  hanily  have  Iwen  revealed  to  St. 
Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Titus  in  Mucedonia,  for 
hu  brought  news  of  quite  a  ditrcront  kind  (7"). 

(/)  Sl  Paul  entertained,  atditl'erent  times,  two 
distinct  plans  of  travel.  The  Kimpler  of  the  two 
is  that  announced  in  1  Cu  Ib^,  and  carried  out 
Ac  2(1',  viz.  from  Kiibesus  to  Macedonia  and  then''e 
to  Corinth.  Itiil  Injm  2  Co  I'^i*  wa  lenm  that 
he  hatl  at  one  time  entertained,  but  (v.^  in  order 
to  spare  Iho  Corinthians)  had  abandonctl,  the  more 
roinpliratetl  plan  of  proceeding  direct  from  Asia 
to  Lorinth,  uieuce  to  Macedonia,  ajifl  tlirncu  to 
Corinth  ai^ain.  This  plan  boil  been  comniunieated 
to  tlie  Coritithinmt,  at  leo^t  in  the  form  of  a  prnmJKe 
of  a  prompt  vi:*it.  This  is  not  satiHliwl  by  I  O  4'*; 
for  it  so,  the  witfidrawal  would  Ixj  announced  in 
1  Co  {&•*,  a  passage  totally  out  of  coiTespondcneo 
(v.W)  with  the  situation  prc^upiiose*!  in  2  Co  1**. 
Moreover,  in  dcfendmg  his  change  of  plan  (2  Co 
1**^),  St.  Paid  would  not  have  failed  to  appeal  to 
the  clear  statement  of  his  intentions  in  1  Co  I0^ 
The  inference  M^enis  trresl><tilde  that  Che  change 
of  plan  was   Mtttsequent   to  1  Co,  and  that  tue 
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Complicated  riiin  waa  fonuetl  in  consequence  of 
sometliing  that  had  trnuspired  after  1  Co  was 
(liiipiiiL'hoil,  and  iliat  further  aventa  c&ui«cd  St. 
Panl  Co  fall  Wt'k  u[k>ii  the  ori<;lnaI  Simjile  f  lun. 

Jg)  We  have  now  tu  taku  iiut«  of  St.  PauI'M 
eronccs  to  letters  written  by  himself  to  Corintli. 
That  there  were  three  aitch  ia  certain,  viz.  tlie  two 
canouical  Icttem,  and  tlic  '  pre-canonical '  or  lost 
letter  referred  to  in  1  Co  5*.  But  wo  have  seen 
that  the  Coiiiiilicati'd  I'lan  of  travel  won  com- 
mniiicatcd  to  the  Corluthiami  after  1  Co  ;  whether 
tliia  was  bj'  letter  or  not,  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  2  Co  1'^*'*.  At  any  rate  the  promise 
of  a  direct  visit  waa  given  iii  the  eoiifiiience  {ir<jrof- 
fiffcTH.v.i*)  of  happ;  relations  between  the  apt«tlennd 
the  Corinthians^  and  the  promised  visit  was  looked 
forward  to  as  a '  jo^'  ix^h  Uut  something  occarrod 
to  npscc  this  contidcncc,  and  to  demand  that  the 
viftit,  if  paid,  flhould  t>^  one  of  Ptcm  juilgment. 
St.  Faul  dut-ided  'to  «paro'  Lliem,  and  not  to 
return  to  them  in  sorrow  (2*).  And  this  he  hail 
stated  in  a  letter  i^*),  written  in  alHiction  and 
dutreas  of  heart  and  many  tears,— a  letter  calcu- 
lated to  cause  paou,  and  one  which  he  for  a  time 
roj;:retted  having  WTittcn  ("*''•),  l>ut  Mhich,  aided. 
by  the  preseiito  of  Titos  (sttpt'a,  c,  d),  produced  a 
tinppy  revolution  in  the  lenijier  of  the  Corii)ttiian«. 
Two  cjUcxtionA  aritte — (1)  Did  the  letter  announce 
Uie  nluuiiJonment  of  tlie  Complicated  Flan,  or  did 
tlie  tatter  merely  follow  tacitly  hy  way  of  \K>»t- 
poncmL'titr  This  depends  on  the  sense  of  T<«>ro 
aiiT6  (2"],  which  mnu  merely  mean  *  for  tlii-s  vory 
cause *(ci.  '^  I'  1":  Winer,  ni.  §  xxljin.).  (2)  Can 
this  letter  be  our  1  Co?  Curtaiidy  not,  if,  as  we 
iiave  argueil.  it  aroM!  out  of  a  »itnation  sulneqiient 
tu  that  uf  I  (^>.     Hut,  quite  indi-pvndently  of  this, 

1  Co  ia  haitlly  a  letter  which  St.  Paul  could  even 
temporarily  have  repontcl  writing.  Stem  paHsages 
it  contAinn,  hut  the}*  are  ri'Iieved  by  frequent 
cncourogcmoDt,  coiui  di^ussion,  quiet  practical 
advice;   it-s  etnotional  tension  is  not  to  be  com- 

Sated  with  that  of  2  Co  ift-!3,  or  even  1-7  ;  it 
oea  not  correMpi>Dd  to  tlie  deiwriptiuu  2  Co  2* 
(see  Waite,  p.  'i'ki).  Thii*  in  a  vital  point,  but  it 
seems  hardly  doubtful.  TIir  one  strong  cimnter- 
arirument,  tne  suppn'ied  identity  of  reference  in 

2  Co  2*"-  and  1  Co  S'"-,  has  already  been  examined 
{d).  and  found  to  be  of  very  dubious  validity. 

We    muHt   thiirufure  insert  a  ateru  and   Ui^-hly 

fainfiil  Lett.er  between  1  and  2  Co ;  and  if  2  Co 
''''*  refers  to  a  letter  at  all,  it  is  certainly  nuL  to 
I  Co,  and  still  le^s  to  the  painful  letter  just  men- 
tioned. St.  Paul  then,  who  in  any  case  wrote 
not  fewer  than  thrM,  can  be  fairly  proved  to  have 
written /fJH^,  ond  may  very  probably  have  written 
Jiv«  letters  to  the  Corinthiana,  inrluding  our  two 
canouical  Epistles  (cf.  Clcuion,  KinhcUl.  p.  60 ; 
and  SCO  below,  g  B). 

{ft)  Lastly,  we  consider  the  references  to  his 
visiu  to  t^irinth.  First  of  all,  in  S  Co  12"  13' 
he  says,  tSoo  rplrov  roOn  trol/uat  f^w  ^XStif  to6i  v^at 
.  .  .  Tpirov  ratTo  (pxfmw.  wpbt  v^at.  Taken  by 
til  em  Bel  ve-*,  these  woiJs  would  bo  held  by  any- 
one to  e^t{Ll•lish  two  previouB  visits.  And  the  more 
natural  interpretation  of  2'  luptra  .  ,  .  t6  )iit  wi\i9 
iv  Xitrp  rpii  itfiai  iXBtir,  connects  «-d\ii'  with  A-  Xi'irp 
rather  than  with  i\9ti¥.  If  so,  a  previou.s  vi*iit 
iv  \inr-^  is  implied :  the  attempt  to  explain  thin 
bv  1  Co  2'  i\6ufv  Tpi»  vfia%t  is  unworthy  of  nerioiis 
diKCUKsiuu.  We  are  theruforo  obliged  to  atssume 
provisionally  Ihat,  when  the  painful  letter  wa* 
written,  St.  Panl  had  visited  Corinth  twice,  and 
the  second  time  in  'hinrQ.  Only  if  this  assumption 
proves  BO  iniprohahlo  as  to  outweigh  thn  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  pas-taj^cs  just  quoted,  shall 
we  be  iiiMtilied  in  throwing;  into  the  scatu  ai^ainst 
them    the  Aivrtpa   X""?^  ^^    1"-    t''*^  '^*  irapwf  rb  itv- 

rtfiw  of  13'.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliu  assumption 


of  a  vL^t  iv  \(rry)  does  encounter  hopeless  obstacles, 
whether  wo  seek  to  place  it  before  or  after  1  Co. 

LrtC  u*  conaidtir  ttui  I&Lter  poMlbllity  finL  St.  Paul  fclMincloaad 
his  ilinct  vUU  (i.(.  (he  ComplIi»t<«l  Pliui)  *  In  urJer  to  tpftn* 
the  CariritliUcid.  Tliij  OKoltidcd  u  once  rroin  cfirutidentlon  tlw 
|iuriud  bvlwe^n  thv  jninrul  Utter  auJ  i  Co.  Ijci  us  lUppow 
thttn  that  St.  P&ul,  on  rrc^ivitiK  frnni  Corinth  unfitvoitrmbla  n«wm 
(urob»t»ly  ciHii»ici«<l  with  th«  onviidcr  of  2*7").  ftlWr  Im  tud 
oivpUched  1  Oojnroobcdvd  tliither  tn  atnon.  II  aa,  St.  PftUl, 
uturjvceiitful  (11^^)  at  Coriiitii,  relurtn  to  Ei>ho:iu«  (xUlU*  Xurv): 
ncciie*  hcttiT  nvnn;  uinouncei  onottaer  (iniixr^liate  vlait  <!.«. 
the  Com;: lien U-)l  I'Ua)  'i*  •tw*iHfti' {)**) ;  mxitlicr  estnuige- 
i'n«nt,  coruit<ct«J  tg^n  with  tlie  olTond«r  at  &  7>J,  br«*k*  out; 
St.  I'M!!  wrilM  Vkin  40  Aan,  S'Ul  Uii*  lime  witJi  mor«  per* 
laaniMit  auoaMC,  tniioh  ht  ^t  lASt  le«mi  tmut  Titus  In  M4oa- 
(JotiiL  The  iniprobabllitjr  ol  this  duplicsttoa  of  cwntA  cuademai 
the  untlre  hfpolhMis,  uvA  drives  ui  back  on  the  other  kltcms- 
tive,  UiBt  St.  Paul's  visit  t>  Xl«!i  umsthavo  pniccdnl  1  Co.  Bat 
h(ir«  we  ore  enoountenNl  by  the  lotsi  iynonutce  at  such  ft  visit 
whiuti  tJ»t  Kpbtio  iMtntys.  Not  only  is  thera  *  uot  s  sinitle 
tnc« '  at  it  (WoisAoker,  pp.  £T7,  900> ;  w«  an  ownpeUed  to  sik, 
srul  Ksk  Ui  v«io,  to  what,  on  Ihtl  ta*uim>Uoa,  wm  the  Xtm%  due? 
Not  to  the  #x"^*'***>  ^  which  Sl  Puirknew  only  from  Chlo&*B 
iH.'Oiile.  Not  to  tlM  ■vfa  nor  to  tbe  dUorden  io  thidr '  saon* 
Llliw  toerether,'  of  which  he  knew  only  by  report  (fii  ll").  Not 
to  lue  titiirluusnaM  ri  Co  8)  nor  to  tb«  d«niu  ol  ilw  Bemnvc* 
tlco,  of  both  at  whioh  he  tpokki  with  indlpisnt  lurprln.  It 
the  cUvLmting  aeoood  viiUt  prcctded  1  Co.  Uic  a««ii  wtUeJi 
omsjioned  It  wm  dead  sad  buried  wh«n  1  Co  was  written,  it 
had  ooUiinc  to  do  with  wiy  ol  Iho  subfecls  touclivd  opoo  la 
1  Oo,  and  fit.  Paura  ntforeneee  to  It  in  S  Co  are  iBexuliaulft. 

In  tact,  the  auin  ground  on  wbloh  Wcisnoker,  Ctenien,  sad 
othrrs  |>W«  it  alter  I  Co  Is  the  tnadmlMlbillty  of  pladng  tt 
earlier;  while  Bchmiedcl  tuUowi  Nenndw,  OMuiumd,  Rcuh, 
Wiovelw.  Meyer,  Klfippcr,  and  tnany  othen  in  placinf  It  earlier, 
liocaujM  the  attempt  to  Und  nota  tor  It  later  breaks  down.    Hi 


Juhtly  olMwrvea  Uiat  In  a  coniplioated  hvpothesii  we  cannot 
expect  to  hannonize  all  details  ■atistoutorify.  but  must  be  oun- 
t4)nt  with  oertaliity  where  pMaihIe.    But  thiainay  Jiutlfy  iis  in 


qiiMtioniiiy  Uie  Dtialitj'  of  the  iofereuoea  drawn  u  fint  eigbt 
from  2  Co  Jl  12^  la'. 

Against  the  probability  of  either  of  the  two 
hypotheses  just  diseus-sed,  we  must  weigh  that  of 
the  intcri'i'ctatiuiiof  those  verses  ailopteu  by  Faley 
[Home  PatU.)t  Baur,  de  Wette,  Kenan,  Hilgenfelo, 
Davidson,  Farrar,  and  others,  thai  by  rplrw  rotrro 
tfiX^fMi  tit.  Fau]  means  *  this  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming'  (i.e.  meaning  to  come),  while  2^  simply 
states  his  resolve  that  his  new  visit  (vdVc  iXHtif) 
shall  not  be  i»  \int^.  This  interpretation  is  at 
tir»t  sight  of  inferior  probability  to  the  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  but  it  harmonizes 
well  M-ith  13'  (KVni)  and  with  the  oi-Kin  of  l'^ 
(KV  ;  AV  in  against  the  idiom). 

(0  Sitmniary.  —  Timothy's  visit,  then,  hardly 
enters  into  our  problem ;  Titus  visits  Corinth 
three  tiiUL's,  lirat  (posaihly  as  bearer  of  1  Co)  to 
organize  the  Xiryfa,  the  R^H'ond  time  to  cope  with 
the  trotihks  there,  thirdlv  as  bearer  of  2  Co,  and 
to  complete  the  \07la,  The  iKmbles  at  Corinth 
wore  nininly  due  to  events  stjlisi^quent  to  the  situiL- 
tion  of  I  Co,  and  the  offumlorof  2  Co  2.  7  was  mor« 
prolutbly  an  olTender  against  St.  Paid,  connected 
with  the  Judaizing  party,  than  llio  inco«tuous 
person  of  L  Co  5.  'Iho  troubles,  however,  had 
taken  root  and  hold  in  Corinth  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  is  traceable  in  1  Co.  It  is  uot  alto- 
gether easy  to  combine  the  situation  presupposed 
in  2  Co  lO-IS'"  with  that  in  2  Co  1-0;  it  is  iiuile 
imi«»«sible  to  identify  it  with  the  tsituation  of  1  Co. 
St.  Paul,  thcu.  dispatched  Titus  to  cojie  with  new 
troubles  at  Corinth,  the  news  of  which  had  reached 
him  after  the  dispatch  of  1  Co,  and  had  induced 
hiuL  to  abandon  au  intended  visit  to  Corinth,  and  to 
write  a  iiainfnl  letter  instead.  To  tUiiert  a  viait  of 
St.  Faul  to  Corinth  in  connexion  with  this  crisis  ia 
imposftible,  while  tlie  painful  letter,  and  the  abaa- 
doninciit  of  the  StiTtpa  x^^i  are  so  cloMsly  bound 
up  with  the  visit  ip  \i>irn.  that  tfui  three  mutt  rc4t  on 
a  single  bann  of  /axt.     If  so,  the  vUU  iit  Xi>T7t  toot  a 

{>isit  abandoned,  not  on<  actually  paid.  Still  len 
•An  we  tind  a  probable  place  tor  a  second  viidt 
anterior  to  I  Co  and  connected  with  a  painful  crisis 
not  dealt  with  in  Ihat  Epistle.  Aeconliiigly,  as 
the  hingua;;L<  of  2  Co  is  susceptible  of  a  dillVrent 
though  perliap^  less  prepossessing  explanation,  wo 
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rcmovo  tho  intcrmctliato  visit  from  the  horizon  of 
either  Epistle. 

6.  (a)  A  too  aimplc  scheme  impossible. — We  are 
now  LQ  iL  position  to  rocoustruct  tno  order  of  events 
Xroro  the  evidence.  The  siiiijiler  pui;U  mi  or«ler,  the 
f«WL>r  tho  oveiita  fL>«uiiied,  tUu  better  ;  hut  we  muftb 
nut  he  t4iin[tt«l  by  thi<t  consideration  to  force  the 

ShcnuiueoA  tocoaibine  M-bere  they  do  not  naturally 
o  80. 

Let  ua  be^nn  by  trying  tbeoombiiiatiou  suguoated 
in  art.  Cokintk,  which  i»  iu  bub»t4Lnce  that  of 
Bishop  Uyiitfuot  {iiiU.  Exsnya,  p.  282  ft'.).  The 
oriler  of  events  i!iii>;gt'stod  it! — 1.  Paul  at  Corinth 
(A.D.  51?).  2.  ApolloH  at  Corinth  (52-53?).  3.  Paul 
at  Epheitus  (5^^).  (Hero  l.i^chtfout  inisert«  Uie 
second  visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth.  J    4.  Lost  letter  of 

1  Co  5"  I'annonncing  tho  plan  of  2  Co  1**,'  Light- 
foot].  6.  {'Possible,  but  not  provixl')  Second 
viitit  of  Paul  to  Cor.  6.  Stephanos,  etc.,  to 
EphcfiuB(l  Co  lO"-").  (I^etter  of  the  Corinthiana.) 
8.    DUpatch  bv  Titus  of  I  Co  ['with  the  brothHr, 

2  Co  12",'  Lightf.];   or  9.  Tilns  »pnt  close  aft*r 

1  Co.  10.  Titus  retuniB  to  Matedonia  (2  Co  7"). 
II.  Tiiws  and  the  brother  i2  Co  l'J'»  or  8'>T)  sent 
back,  w-ith  2  Co,  to  Corinth. 

The  «clioino»i  of  Wait*-  (in  Spcttkcr'a  Comin.) 
and  of  WeiBK  (most  re<;ent.ly  in  die  Paul.  Briefe, 
tHLit],  pp.  0,  lU)  are  in  substantial  ajp-ceinent  witli 
Llio  aiKJvc,  but  Waite  inserts  the  ]iainfa]  letter 
afror  8.  Tho  ar^monts  against  the  view  taken 
below  are  Ixwt  put  by  IloltJ^mann,  Einl.*  p.  254  f. 

To  hcjnn  with,  we  raoBt  insert  here,  before  B, 
the  arrival  at  Ephosns  of  oJ  XXiiji  (1  Co  1'^  Uat 
more  important  lb  the  need  for  furihcr  links  be- 
tween 8  and  10.  It  floemft,  inili^od,  ne^dh>s3  to 
ditttinguitth  U  from  8.  But  htttween  tlie  miraion  of 
TitUH  (noettihly  as  one  of  the  lienrerH  of  1  Co)  to 
lx:<,'in  Lhe  organixation  (2  Co  8'-  >**)  of  the  \oyia,  and 
hid  tuiesion  (v.**)  to  complete  it,  i.t.  the  dispatch,  of 

2  Co.  many  evcnt«,  as  we  have  eeen,  demand  room. 
The  d5ifti)/wi  of  2  Co  2*  1^,  almost  certainty  ;  a  visit 
of  Titim  in  connexion  therewith  (2  Co7^),quite  oer* 
tainly  ;  and  a  letter,  not  ccrrotipondinf;  in  its  char- 
acter (<u/].g  4,47}  with  1  Co,  probably  carried  by  Titus 
on  tlie  same  occaaion.  Titns,  then,  had  returned  to 
Ephctms  before  that ;  and  since  St.  Paul,  though  hu 
eventnally  carried  out  the  plan  of  travel  announced 
1  Co  !(>*,  y«t  hait  to  defend  himself  from  ibecharye 
of  DcklenesB  with  ie»pt-ct  to  his  plans,  we  niUKt 
find  room  for  bis  a<]option  of  tlie  plan  of  two 
visita  to  Corinth,  for  tlie  annonnoenient  of  this, 
and  for  its  abandonment.  If  the  latter  coin- 
ddca.  as  we  have  sliown  to  be  probable,  with  the 
painml  letter,  we  have  to  insert  the  lir»)t  change 
of  plan  between  8  and  tho  return  of  Titus  to 
Kj'hesuH. 

(A)  lltsultawi  arheme. — We  therefore  revise  the 
scheme  as  follows;  1-8  (an  aliovo).  9  or  10.  St.  Paul 
determines  to  pay  a  double  visit  to  Corinth  {itvripn 
Xapd.  2  Co!'*).  II.  Painful  news  from  Corinth 
(Misaibly  bron^ht  back  by  Titus)  changeathts  plan  ; 
the  itvripa  xi^  iriven  up,  the  ligit— now  painful 
in  profipcct— abandoniHl ;  and  12.  A  painfully  severe 
letter  sent.  13.  Titus  at  Corinth  (2  Co  ''■'•),  with 
happy  reflulta.  14.  Titus  meeta  St.  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  15.   Rctunis  Xc  Corinth  with  2  Co. 

6.  The  above  seems  to  be  the  simplest  scheme 
that  permit's  the  insertion  of  all  the  events  implied 
in  2  Co.  (For  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  diirerent 
critics,  see  Sclimicdura  Table  in  J/"n<i-Kvmmentar, 
pp.  xii,  xiii).  It  remains  to  consider  the  interval  of 
time  required  between  the  luttens  I  and  2  Co. 

We  have  Ui  proriilr  time  fnr  Tlr.ui  mAltlnf  rniedmiblo  Jrmrse.r 
beltnen  Epbcauii  vxl  CorinLh,  a  second  ionmay  to  Corinth,  a.na 
A  rvtum  journey  as  fu  u,  tay,  Phillfifij.  And,  aawminp  the 
oJrredrwM  ot  tbe  vl«w  taken  atiorc  {f  t,  6)  aa  to  tbs  oonnaxlou 
o(  the  Drat  JournAT  with  Uif  J.'y.'i.  u-ft  bnvo  ao  to  plao*  Uia 
totirneyi  that,  la  dlspatohlas  Titui  for  the  third  ttino<}fi:  l&X 
Paul«oii)dapeakorhlaflnt  iicit(i&:  8,0}Baliavli}stakon|)l»w 


'la«t  y«ar'(«»< 'r/w.*,  tCoS^-l*  Ifl^     Thi«  latter  DODclltlon  li 
eUatio ;  it  onljr  impllea  In  Mrictnca*  that  tlie  Ijc^intuiiit  ot  a  tiew 

Scar  liad  iiitvTwiiMl :  and  the  laUn\al  bvtwvoa  the  Ivtq  lett«n 
I  io  far  left  open  tviUiin  aamowhu  wido  linijla.  Tbe  utvw- 
ni«iit«  ot  TiDi*.  howevvr,  nquLra  a  otnurtdcnbje  miBimum  ol 
lima.  Aa  t  Co  t»a«  like)]'  to  reach  Oorinth  befon  Tiniotbr,  wlio 
waa  on  lii*  veay  Uiningh  ilaewlonla.  It  wm  prababK  dlapaGchcd 
(B)byaeH direct  Thl»\ru]MMMbt«atan]rtiiuealteriIu.  t,  when 
th«mam^.iu^im|>ropertraiKl«J.  'Tbt»ovaarawaaottcna43aiMn' 
plUhed  in  Uttve  or  lour  daj-a'  (Con.  and  Uowaon,  ob.  xii,  p. 
U»  a. :  Ivr  fall  dataUa  m«  Schmiwlal  In  UK  xvl.  3a) ;  let  us 
allow  mn-en.  Titua  n»j,  but  nwd  OOt,  hai-c  relurnwl  (11)  by 
SliuMdoEla.  Thii  route  wuold  requirv,  with  rapid  uavetilnf. 
About  a  month ;  lot  ua  allow  aix  weeks.  Another  week  wlU  Lhea 
)>fl  claimed  by  bho  Moacd  Journey  (12)  Lo  Corinth,  aodbnir  weeka, 
let  ua  auppoaw,  for  Titua  at  Uat  to  meet  SI.  Taul  lu  Macedonia 
(l^K  Wa  thui  r«qnir»  at  most  12  w«<ka  Icr  the  actual  Joameya 
o(  Titua;  and  tor  bia  two«iails(3,  13)  to  CoriuUi,  lo  detault  of 
any  statement  aa  to  tbnlrdncsUon,  wcibould  allow  shout  tour 
weeka  Id  all  as  •  miaimom.  Acoordiiiffly  we  require  10  wvefca 
tor  Ltaa  nkovensnta  o(  Iltas,  sllowinff  mm  bat  htUe  rvpMeL 

But  9L  Paul  (uBondoc  the  fear  to  be  e?)  muat.  bnire  rt»chad 
Corinth  by  tbs  sod  of  Kor«nb«r  (Ac  3(P-  o),  and  thia  puahaa 
bock  tho  diapalcfa  (IC)  ot  8  Co  Into  Ibe  month  ot  Uctolwr.  Now 
the  new  year,  aooanllnK  to  tha  Haoedonlan  calendar,  bwan  on 
Sept.  SI,  aod  ths  dvU  rcckoninff  of  the  Jc>rs(l  Turl^ coincided 
within  a  fSwd^ra.  Bt.  Paul,  therttfore,  could  buuly  ipeok  of 
the  lint  mlMios  o(  TSlua  (S>  aa  '  laat  year.'  From  the  bepinning 
of  Octobartwfatab  m adt^  la  order  to  deal  ilberatly  with  th« 
liiuc)  the  SO  weeki  canT  u>  back  to  the  tuMaununer  aoUtlce,  or 
over  three  wcAb after  nateoott  (lUjrSS).  These  three  weelia 
IheD  are  at  our  dkpoaal  aa  apara  tine.  To  these  we  add  tha 
tine  between  Pentcooat  end  the  prerloua  (I  Co  IRl^  ilicpatch  ol 
1  Co  (SI ;  U)  thla  Interval  we  aanDot  aaalsn  a  d«llalt«  raluo.  on- 
lem  (iallawing  a  pcoBlble  nuneaclon  Irom  1  Co  &J  we  place  l  Co 
about  the  paachel  ■eaaon.  uTeo,  th*n  b  time  lor  Tttua  to  rejoin 
Sc.  Paul  0 1)  at  Eph.,  erea  II  he  returned  throurh  MaeMlatiia ; 
but  there  la  no  stroag  rcaaoa  to  euppoae  that  he  did  not  rtbum, 
aa  he  probahly  went,  by  sea  (rupr.  |  4,  a,  of.  b). 

There  U  thus  no  impossihility  in  the  riow  taken 
by  the  majority  of  critics,  ttiat  2  C-o  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  the  }tonvin  year,  in  the  spring  of 
which  the  apostle  had  written  1  Co.  The  nepara- 
tion  of  tho  two  Epistles  by  a  longer  interval  ia  not, 
indeed,  furhiddL-n  by  their  contents ;  but  tho  neces- 
»ity  of  tindiii-^  a  pliicc  here  fur  an  evangeli/ntiunof 
lllyricum  (Codet,  Clemen),  in  enler  to  uatisfy  Ro 
Id'",  is  not  so  apparent  as  to  claini  a  voice  lu  the 
settlement  of  our  que.<ttion.  1  Co  !<>*  in  primn  facie 
evidence  that  St.  Paul'H  three  months  at  Corinth 
belong  to  the  winter  next  following;  liiat  Kpistic  ; 
nor  are  his  clianges  of  plan  revealed  in  2  Co  audi 
a-i  to  atTect  the  broad  ontlinet.  At  (ho  same  time, 
Iheijnestion  iw  to  the  interval  between  tho  two 
Epi*t!c«  nin-it  Iw  finally  decided,  if  at  all,  byrefer- 
f^nce  to  thp  Kc^crul  clironology  of  St.  I'aui'^  Epistles 
(Hoe  on  1  Cor.  §  6,  and  art.  CHltONOLOGY  OF  NTl ; 
always  recollet:ting  that  the  two  must,  by  2  Co  8''* 
9^=,  1  Co  10"-  (assuminij  the  integrity  of  2  Co  1-9, 
HCe  below,  S  8),  fall  within  two  ttiicceKsive  calendar 
yeara. 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  followa  from  the 
ctrcumntancefl  of  it.s  ori^n.  The  effect  of  1  Co  had 
been,  it  would  seem,  good  at  tirRt.  TittiM  liail 
begim  actively  the  organization  of  the  \eyl<x  (2  Co  8* 
9'}  in  a  spirit  to  tlie  purity  of  wbifrh  ttiu  npostle 
appeiU:^  OS  a  fact  atiove  qui^ntion  (tlir  exact  force  of 
2Co  r2'"Uoftenover1ooked,  e.^.  by  Clemen).  Titus 
liiulnend«lancouragemcnt(»'a(>c«dAi'iro),andSt.  Paul 
had  given  this  in  tho  form  of  11  wann  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Corinthians  [7'*l,  which  was  fully  juati- 
flcd  only  after  serioua  disappoint  men  ta.  '  Mean- 
while, apparently,  St.  Pant  was  incurring  tlie 
danger  at  Epheauti  doBcribed  1'  (cf.  Ho  IK*[TJ,  Ac 
19='^  [??J)  of  which  he  characteristically  first 
infurnia  the  Curinthiana  M-lien  the  worst  of  tbe 
crisis  at  Corinth  la  over.  St,  Paul  had  formed  the 
plan  of  vtnittng  Corinth  earlier  than  ht-  hud  intended 
(8  4,/),  when  the  return  of  Titiis  with  I>od  new.*! 
of  a  quite  unlooked-for  character  cunvinced  him 
that  such  a  viait  would  l>e  mo.'-t  painful  lo  both 
aidca.  Ueuce  the  painful  letter,  again  diKpiitched 
by  Tituft,  and  the  reversion  to  the  Simple  Plan  of 
I  Co  10^.  Thia  wa9  before  the  apoetlc'n  departure 
from  EpheauH ;  and  the  period  immediately  auceecd- 
mg,during  which  St.  Paul  moved  first  toTfoaB(2"* ") 
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and  tlicn  on  to  Marthlonin,  anxinuslv  awaiting  the 
return  of  Titim  to  put  nn  end  tu  liia  BUMjieiiMe,  is 
the  tiini3  ttf  i;rit*:ni>u  tiiuutRl  strain  of  wnicb  our 
Ejiistlu  in  tliti  uutcfiiiie.  Tim  relief  expressed  in 
1-7  finds  its  outlet  alonj;  with  much  of  Llju  |n:nt-uTi 
indication  and  aelf> vindication  [10-13)  nliicli  tmu 
been  all  tlio  mIiUu  accumulating  in  tliu  a|H>stlt}'H 
mind.  Tlie  niuin  purjMisc  of  tlic  Kpi»tl»,  tliun, 
tiinis  uj^tun  the  new  trouttleu  at  Corintli,  wln<:h 
dillereiiti»t«  our  KpiJ^lIe  from  I  Co.  Tlie'^e  liavo 
iMHtu  touched  ujion  alnivu  {§  4,  f],  but  require  a 
little  furlhiT  examination  in  this  connexion. 

Tha  f)l(Terr-nr«  b«tw«wii  Utc  new  ttvitt>l«a  ktCorlnUi  luid  thovo 
eonm-ilwi  with  Ibe  'Clirwt-pcutv*  of  1  Co  In  on«  ol  dotfrM,  not 
ol  kirvil.  Dt)t  tJie  ilifTurviioe  of  wfpvt  l»  very  RrcAt,  atnl  ii  yr-<U- 
Aliljr  duo  to  the  arrival  ol »  hvib  aciUUir  (lOi'i  c^roj  or  In»h 
ft{rltalorn(10>^  11*)  oa  tin  •oeIK^  Can  wu  iitcntifv  iUfta  with 
tiny  clomacwr  The  Wi^t  timtr*^'  "f  H*  Unlu  Xhism  on  to  the 
ft);[t«tors  of  OtA  1'.  At  OoHnlli.  thla  is  rottici  Lit  proe|)ccl  than 
^■:^tiully  prwchod;  but  lis  tliowi  tbal  w«  luva  to  do  witli 
Chrinlliins  of  Jewiati  lilrtb.  Wen  bbvj  itenumJ  diKiplu  vt 
C'brUt!  (lUT,  cf.  llin  fiU).  -rhiii  ir  matrwr  for  onnjintiir*  rathrr 
ihun  pruot.  The  oricbi&l  Twt^l*e  »ccni  to  be  nfcrrcd  to  in  l)i<? 
twics-rcciirrint  ptar&M  i^i^mt  Mvr«lM  (11^  IS");  bitt  to 
■iippoMtlMtttn)-  otthrTirclwwere  uenKMi&ll>  conocriied  u  out 
of  tue  quMtlon,  Kt.  i'atxl  would  itol  in  tliat  ciMt  lutve  itieroo- 
tlxed  them  M -^/ri^'M-r*^,  etc  {W*).  Dut  did  thv  a^tatcjra 
flaim  tc  r<])irM«U  the  Twelve,  to  whiMo  mip^rinr  ftiithnritj  thf^y 
certAinljr  nuule  kjMiimlT  In  this  ooiniexlan,  Uid  Lcltcn  of  InXio- 
ilaction  (SI,  cf.  fta  ia>)  are  of  hnpoftunce.  An  th(>  if  v/i^i  of 
SI  to  meant  rather  to  point  the  oontnurt  with  3>  than  to  poii- 
lively  doaoiihe  the  *i(w,  we  miuA  tmdwntand  that  the  oJaim*  of 
the  latter  were  backed  In-  Ibcaie  lettcn.  Tlirac  olautw  would  hkrc 
ioaC  all  their  daniftf  and  prcatiff*  had  not.  the  leltera  con\i>  from 
Mme  v«ll<known  name*.  TliAt  the  aeitaton  uaod  Idtvn  of 
merely  penonol  commeiulatton  Irr  purfiniu^  bej-ond  the  WMpt 
of  nich  letters  la,  of  eounK,  pomibtv  (UaJ  2>4,  Ac  1&^-  ^  At  any 
rat<  8L.  ["aul  igitKima  any  real  connexion  beiwo^n  tho  agitAtora 
and  the  Twelve.  In  lo\-al  confomiits'  to  hit  fide  of  the  J<:ni- 
nlcm  afcrevmenc  (Ool  sin)  h*  pu^hm  Inrward  the  x*^  (el  till  i6 
with  Bo  It^-),  in  tiwaMuranvc  Ihat  hii  unooinprouuMtng'  warfare 
actJniitUie  «Kit*ton  will  in  no  way  comnromlM  bl»  rclatioit 
with  (be  older  apovtlea.  ChapUra  8.  9  ttiervfor*  ctand  in  a 
don  relaitan  Co  thn  main  pitrpaee  of  tha  Bpistle.  The  tnx 
•even  ohapten,  wtUi  their  ruracftivr  pi— «■  on  the  relation 
of  the  Iaw  to  tii«  nrwprl,  their  protoand  glanoM  ioto  tJi<- 
itoctrlne  of  Itcdctnption,  alio  load  up  to  tho  MRtc  prtnciual 
purpoee  (ni».  I  3).  Wbelhi^r  Uie  kiXM  'Nmwi  of  Il«  (d.  &i*  l") 
refers  to  a  lowor  view  of  Ihc  Person  of  Christ,  cannot  be  re* 
irwxlMl  M  oertaln.  Unqui'3liuii&bl) .  the  quc»[lun  of  Christolcyy 
underUea  lfa«  qtintjon  ol  Iaw  and  Um>x,  of  Faith  aad  Worka ; 
but  this  tunduBecUU  Imui:  in  fult  rather  Uian  ixurccived  [ii  tJie 
NT  u  ft  rule.  At  any  rate  it  wai  necejaary  to  tJirow  uldr  oil 
thooElittf  of  coniproaUje.  and  to  endeavour  to  itauip  out  tnitii 
Corinth  a  moremenC  which  bade  fair  U>  r«ault  tn  oomplcio 
•poaiasy  (lUV  Hence  the  peculiar  IraiuiUua  in  the  Kpivtle 
from  tbanKfuI  roooncHlatlDn  (1-7)  to  btttcr  polemic  <10-13),  the 
olCematlittf  tones  of  endecniK'nl  and  rebuke,  Bnt  the  apiir^l  id 
the  biffher,  then  the  withering  expoauni  of  the  lower  totidtuiiics 
at  wont  among  tlie  CorinUilaiia. 

8.  We  mtiftt  now,  nwonlinsly,  cndeavonr  to  reaclt 
n  result  with  ru^^ard  to  the  IntV^Tity  of  tho  Epistle. 
We  have  seen  tlmt  the  oanonical  l^pp.  to  the  Cor- 
tnthianaare  the  rL'iuiiuDi  of  acorrc<ipoudunce  which 
comprJBcd  other  letters  now  lost  (fS  4,  g),  and  tlint 
]>o!*si1jIv  not  fewer  than  three  lost  letters  were  ad- 
iln*!w«l  hySL  Fiuil  tci  the  t^orinthianH.  The  tempta- 
tion to  rijdiscover  nil  or  part  of  Llie«o  in  our  extant 
lettem,  <wiiple<l  with  undeniahle  dilBcnltiesintlioir 
sequence  oi  ideas  (cf.  §  4,  e),  has  naturally  i»een 
atronn.  Clemen  (whose  Einhcitluhkcit  tier  Paul. 
Drir/e,  IftM,  ccintAiuH  tlie  nio^t  Mt:ari;liin(;nnd  acute 
of  riHvnt  eiiwiyH  in  IIiIb  dinx'lioni  haw  retlividfil 
our  Kpi*tle»  into  five  (imjo  I  COUINTHIASS,  *{  (J), 
t  liua  providinK  wholly  or  in  part  for  each  letter  of  St. 
I'aul  to  tho  Corinthians  of  which  wo  have  any  trace 
whatever.  As  affecting;  1  Co,  his  result  consists 
merely  in  the  relegation  to  the  lost  letter  of  1  Co 
:V  of  certain  pftnH(i;,'es  in  clis.  3.  7.  tf.  14,  where  the 
connexion  isdill'tcult,  anduf  the  whole  of  15  (uxcHiit 
the  rejected  v.^).  We  veiittirelo  think  that  a  I  it  lie 
more  patience,  or exetfctif-ai  pfiietration,  miifhthnve 
vL-ry  greiitly  reduced  lli«  eonipaw*  of  the^e  frug- 
mcnt-s.  But  with  rcKard  to  2  Co  the  diffifulties  are 
morp  serious.  They  fnl!  into  three  main  head;* — 
f  1)  The  int«ricctcd  warnint,'  (sue  lir-low.  §  1).  A2,iifi) 
6"-7'.  The  direct  continuity  of  fi"  7"  i**  too  obvious 
to   be  mistaken :    tliu  interjected  appuat  simply 


hrenlCH  the  connexion.  Accordingly  Clemen,  fol- 
lowing Hil^cnfcld  and  ntlier»,  refers  it  to  the  lot«t 
letter  of  I  Ck)  5",  wliile  many  other  eriticii  (sue 
lieinrici,  Das  zweiU  US.  u.t,%o,  pp.  3*J&-334)  agree 
that  it  is  out  of  idace  here.  It  mu»t  be  alluwe<l 
tluit  if  thin  is  the  case,  the  iiisertiou  woa  miulu  at 
a  date  prior  to  tlie  first  circinlaliun  of  the  Kpi-stlu, 
for  tc'Xtual  tradition  of  any  kinil  i»  totally  Rilcnt  tM 
to  it.  Wliethcr  this  oUjection  is  futAl  m  timing 
will  Iw  considered  at  the  closeof  this  section.  Woiv- 
inj;  it  for  tho  proont,  the  quc!>tion  become.**  one 
(a)  of  cxescsis,  which  on  the  whole  has  hitlierto 
failed  to  Bnd  a  clear  line  of  connexion  with  tho 
cont-ext  l>eforo  or  after ;  and  {t)  of  the  general 
analoj^-y  of  St.  Paul's  style,  and  of  this  Kjiistla 
eHtioeiatly.  True,  'there  in  no  literary  work  in 
wfiich  the  croits-uurrun tu  are  hu  violent  and  so 
frequent' ;  hut  there  is  no  otiier  'crotM-current'  in 
the  Epinllu  wliicli  cut4  with  m  clean  an  ed^e  oa 
this.  Un  the  whole,  if  we  uiay  ats.tume  an  inter- 
polation at  all  without  textual  evidence,  thia  la 
perhaps  rfijwtM  vimtic^  noUus.  Whether,  if  out  of 
place  here,  the  stcctitm  i*  part  of  tiic  letter  of  1  f!o 
&",  ia  not  so  cknr  ;  the  injunction  of  6'*  docs  not  fit 
HO  exactly  with  1  Co 5'^  an  to  predtidftall  doubt.  To 
reject  tho  passage  as  un-Fjiulino  [llutrttcn,  etc.)  iff 
quite  arbitrary.  (See  the  discufwion*  of  Whitelaw, 
Chase,  and  Sumlay  in  Vlaat.  lUxriew,  1H90,  pp.  12, 
150,  24S,  317.  3^9 ;  ^chmiedel's  Exc.  in  ioe. ;  Clemen, 
EinA.  5St) 

(2)  Cfutpttrs  8  and  0.— All  allow  cha|d«r  8  to 
remain  part  of  our  (the  'Fifth')  K^ixtle,  hut 
chapter  ^  is  lhrr>wn  Wck  to  the  'Third.'  This 
divorce,  in  which  Clemen  follows  Semler  and  a 
lon^;  aeries  of  later  critics,  ia  mainly  on  grounds 
which  are  more  suitable  for  diitcu'tsion  in  a  com- 
mentary (see  Waite  in  loe.\.  That  chs.  8  and  9, 
eapeciaUy  in  view  of  9*  [yi-p),  are  Impotisible  in  one 
and  the  same  letter,  is  an  assumption  founded, 
surely,  uyon  o.  somewluit  narrow  view  of  St.  I'aul'a 
logiu. 

(3) '/'Ac  grtnt  inveftim,  or  '  Vicrkapitelbrief.' — 
The  main  pfrounds  for  relegating  this  to  a  dillerent 
Epi-itlu  are  given  above  {§  4,  ej.  If  they  have  any 
validity  thc-y  make  for  its  identification  with  the 
'Fourth'  or  Painful  I^cttftr  [§  4,  (}).  Tliis  iit  th« 
view  i>f  Hauttratli  {VitrhnpUdhri'i/,  1S70)  ami  of 
Schmieclel  (in  Krwh  and  (.Inilwr,  and  in  Hand- 
Komnusntar).  The  argument*  are  not  ea»y  to  meet 
directlv — they  arc  not  indeed  conclusive  ;  we  know 
leu  OI  the  ciroumstancen  than  did  St.  Patd's 
readers  (cf.  JUlieher,  EinUU.  i  7;  Wcizadcker, 
AptMt.  Zeiittttcr,  311-31(1).  The  diflicultv  is  that 
in  1-9  the  Corinthians  are  rt'concilwl,  whereas  in 
10-13  tber  are  ctill  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or  at 
best  of  aubiou»  ridelity.  That  the  a)»oAtle  is 
atiilres-sing  a  Bec:tion  only  of  the  ('urinthians  ia 
against  aU  tho  evideni-e.  That  after  the  good 
news  brought  by  Titns,  some  worse  news  mgain 
arrived  to  change  the  apostle's  tone,  is  unproved 
and  imjirututhle.  The  opening  of  chapter  lU,  atrin 
ii  iyu  riauXoT.  i»  of  importance  tus  bearing  on  the 
qnetitian.  As^iumirig  ttiat  the  \vurd»  mark,  not 
Uie  beginning  of  an  int^^rpolatcd  document,  but 
the  of>ening  of  n  new  section  in  tho  Icltor,  they 
indicate  some  rhango  of  treatment.  Fo8»ibly,  St. 
Paul  may  have  sent  Timothy  (1'}  away  and  iipgun 
to  write,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  a  contidcntial 
anianuen^ia,  wonls  that  liad  )>ecn  maturing  in  his 
aiind  (^  71  in  the  period  of  suspense  before  the 
arrival  of  Ti(u.t.  and  which  not  even  the  good 
newH  brought  by  Titus  could  pcr»unde  bim  to  leave 
unwritten.  If  this  vipw  be  mrrwtt,  we  ran,  with 
Weizsiioker  and  others,  regani  these  cliaptors  as  tho 
final  ajwault,  prepared  for  in  the  whole  previous 
course  of  the  letter,  which  'v-,  decisively  to  oecure 
for  the  aiKwtle  the  allegiance  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  to  drive  the  interlopers  (IP),  who  bod  galn«d 
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tinartiAl  hold  over  them,  licfuUoo;;  from  the  field. 
The  Corinthians  are  already  won  *in  part'  (1"). 
tiot  a  leaven  of  dixloj'ally  exists  aiiionc  them,  and 
the  ftucccHs  reported  "by  Titni  mtwt  be  followed  up 
to  be  lasting  and  the  disloy&t  leaven  eltVi-tu-illy 
fttamped  oat.  Add  to  tliis  that  the  idea titicut ion 
of  th«u  chapters  with  the  Painful  Letter  <$  4,  ^) 
would  mem  to  demand  that  they  ^liouid  refer  to 
the  (ex  hifpothesi)  atill  luiBottled  case  of  the  OlEBiider 
(chfl.  2.  71.  But  no  such  reference  ean  be  tmoed  : 
the  nr^umi^nt  for  separating  10-13  from  the  ml  of 
the  Epistle  thus  loees  a  very  strong  positive  factor. 
Ud  the  wliole,  then,  as  regards  internal  evidence,  we 
may  any  that  the  ca«e  for  reparation  is  not  proved; 
but  it  would  be  gouiK^too  far  to  say  that  it  xa 
absolntely dutprove<l.  Whether thi.4 1.1  aoor  not mu^t 
depend  on  the  wei^lit  to  be  attached  ^A^  the  entire 
lack  of  external  evidence.  Can  we  xunpose  titat 
interpoIatJooH  ho  nerioun  aa  to  amount  (tf  we  accept 
all  the  three  h)*puthcKc»  discussed  above)  to  the 
formatjon  of  an  entire  Kpistle  out  of  heterogeneous 
fracmenta — or  even  the  interpolation  of  any  on© 
of  ute  pojsages  in  qnostion— can  have  taken  place 
without  leaving  so  much  as  a  ripple  upon  the 
strt-am  nf  texLiial  tradition  !  C*!rtJLiiily,  them  exist 
'primitive  corruptions  '  of  th»>  NT  U'W,  i.«.  ctianges 
which  occurred  so  early  that  theoriginal  teithaaftft 
no  documentary  traces  of  itself,  itut  thei^  are  small 
in  naraber  and  in  scale.  '  AVe  cannot  too  strongly 
express  onr  difibelief  in  tiio  existence  of  undetected 
interpolations  of  any  moment'  (Westcott  and 
Hort).  The  strongest  interna]  evidence  might 
eonc^vably  modify  this  in  un  exceptional  com  : 
only  onr  witneases  to  the  text  puslt  itx  hUtory  back 
so  verj-  early  as  to  leave  very  scantv  room  for  the 
ooeurrence  of  sneh  interpnlalionti.  lint  thu  literary 
relations  of  the«yno[itiuGosfielfl  famb^h  an  analn^.'y 
which  warns  us 'against  too  sammary  a  rejection 
of  any  fiuch  h^.'pottie^is  in  this  case.  I'hc  (juestion 
is  whether  the  Second  Kpii^tle  tu  the  Corinthians 
pawed  into  general  ciraimtiun  om  Ruun  aii  the  Brnt. 
The  latter,  formally  appealed  to  within  forty  years 
of  its  origin,  was  circulated  too  early  to  permit  us 
to  usome  interpolations  in  it  on  anv  largo  scale 
amrefleeted  in  the  textual  tradition,  l^ut  Clement 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  'i  Co,  and  ita  com- 
[laralively  late  appearance  in  the  stream  of  attesta- 
tion (see  above,  §  1)  b  perhaps  compatible  with 
rame  prooew  of  editing  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
intliian  Chnroh  before  it  vcoti  copied  for  public 
rcadin*;  and  imparted  to  olh-^r  Churches.  This 
would  be  easier  to  suppose.  If  the  antograplis  were 
written  nn  leaves  or  tablets  rather  than  on  rolls. 
{See  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Palieo- 
graphVf  pp.  SOflT,,  54-4)1.)  We  do  not  therefore 
refi^Lnf  tba  absence  of  textual  evidimce  in  this 
portienlar  case  as  absolutely  fatal  in  limine  to  the 
bypotheses  we  have  been  considering ;  bub  it  must 
be  allowed  to  weigh  heavily  against  them ;  and  we 
believe  that  a  patient  and  cironmspect  exegesis 
will  {p-a>lually  dissolve  the  argnmontd,  at  tirbt 
sight  very  tempting,  for  the  segregation  of  chs. 
1(^-13,  and  even  pcrhnps  of  O'^-T^ 

».  CotatmtttfOtdKpUtU.-TiiDiiAXutt  of  tho  l.4iUor  <M8,7) 
■akes  tt  Cm*  I«>  rsaduj'  diriaiblo  Lntowctl-marked  Mctions  thui 
ibo  tbst  ^irtle.  lbs  otdfrr  ol  (dcM  it  ctnoUonftl  ntho?  tbui 
lofftes) ;  a  snbjoct  to  sot  taken  up,  <l«alt  witfa,  and  dlipoml  of, 
but,Ukowinc«tnunlnftpIoc»oliinpu(lonodlBaric»ooca(«,lslo«t 
ta  a  nsas  of  crowding  hsnnoDiM,  uul  reoun  scsui  sod  ■nio. 
TUs  El  fli|»eciallT  th«  n»M  inch*.  10-13.  But  ovrtaio  broad  liti«> 
tA  dlvtMon  mar  ^  n<<»eniz«l.  uitl  we  dull  exhibit  tbvar,  iviUi- 
oat  pmsuhii;  iht  oaalyAw  into  iU  nibUvr  subilivtiJoat. 
A.  Aaswn  to  tbs  -wmuxen  TiMvai  or  Tim  (1-7). 

S.  Bsvix*   or    saawr   Bna^ion  mrn    tii*   CoanruLUEi 

I'tdth  r«smnltohi»(voialsed'l 

(.)a^  w«rica««,J  ^S'Lp^  to  ii«  cs«  Of  f<»»^ 

\     tlie  fWetidcr  J 
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aa.  The  oScc  Ol  ui  spodU*  (E)*-*"}. 

[St.  faul'*  wir-vluUlcktJoa  (ei<-3«l. 

Th»  Ou  MnciflTm.r  Ain>  tn  Nsw  fS*-)*). 

8«lt-vlndlinUoi)  oonpUted  (4l<).| 
fifi.  The  iiiiOLTinyftotiui&poflU*  (4'-&"'). 

(In  reUliuu  Ui  tb«  work  of  ui  »tKwU«  (r-M). 

In  rbUti'iii  u>  the  Hon  or  Bui-sitKcnov(4lC~AS), 

111  reluttun  to  Ilt»,  dntlt,  vrI  ludpnant  (fiS-^^l 


yr.  Th*  lilt  of  *n  AKMtIo  (A>M>ia). 
[lU  moUr*  <MI  fA> 
Ita  bMia  in  -nn  RsDSixn  uul  Hn  Woaa  (tPMn. 
ltsontleiillali(«»l«l] 
A.  Appall  of  th«  rvcoodlM  umnUo  10  hto  Nsdsn<fU-7<), 
[lDl«r}«ctod  appsal  •eauut  heatbsnUi  dsumitnls 

(c)  TA*  tternuilialic^n  ™wipWn£(7**'l). 
•.  Arrival  of  Tiuw  {?•■•>. 
;i.  Th«  OffBodn-  sod  tfa«  Paintiil  UttcrC-(S). 
y.  TliB  Joy  of  TitUM  0^^ 

B.  Thk  CouAoms  roa  nn  8At!tTs1%.  P). 
(4)  Tlie  cxvaplv  of  asoedoaia  l^^ 

Kb)  Tbemampla  ol  Chrlot,  and  the  n«w  BkMon  of  Titua  and 

tfa«  brethren  <eM>*> 
(<■)  Esbortatioo  to  uWrsli^  (OaiS), 

C.  TBsaaaATlarzcTiTsdOi-lS'O). 

1.  St.  Paul  and  KU  opponmU  <10l-lSll), 

<a)  Stlt-rlndloUoaofSL  Paul  Man spo«lle(10l»). 
(M  St.  Paul  aod  the  area  of  hto  mkdoa  (10l>u> 
ifi)  Roj^r  M  opnnneouOO^^lS'*)- 

«.  The  quevUon  of  perwnal  loyalty  (tll-^ 

jL  T1ieqa«atiooDf niBini«nanoe01''*')- 

».  Th»  apontolic  **i-xi*f  (Ill«-I2"). 

1.  CompKlion  ta  iht  m9t*yi» O.t^^i"). 

2.  H'ami>ii;«  in  (n>v  0/  Ati  comity  vitit  (1S>&-13»). 

D.  PncAL  Su.mAriOM  jjn>  BsKSUionos  <UMl-"). 

10.  ImpoiitanceoftheEpistlb.— The  Epistle 
is  far  less  various  in  its  contents  than  1  Co,  and 
throws  correspond  inpfly  loss  direct  lii;ht  on  the 
tbeolos^  of  ht.  Paul  and  on  the  Hfc  of  the 
apostolic  Church.  All  the  morci  important  is  its 
contribution  to  our  personal  knowledL'C  of  St^ 
Haul.  The  niii»<t  important  biographical  material 
is  supplied  in  1  i^-H  Some  of  the  details  (v.**)  an 
not  easy  to  fit  into  the  otherwise  known  life  of  the 
apostle ;  but  this  ia  only  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  genuine  source.  The  notice  of  ARETASis 
exeepl.ionally  important  fur  chronological  reascHls. 
WhetliLT  the  same  can  be  ttuid  of  12^  (m^!  Clemeo'a 
view.  n>ferrwi  to  in  1  CoRISTRlANS,  §  6)  nmy  be 
doubted.  Tiie  attempts  to  identic  the  ^-ision  with 
any  point  of  contact  10  Ao  have  been  varions  and 
precarious.  The  apostle's  KtUrxvt'^  (1  Co  0"'')i  of 
taking  no  sustenance  from  the  (^orinthians,  Is  more 
fully  elncUUted  2  Co  11'"  12'"-.  Of  a  more 
personal  kind  are  the  notites  of  tlie  apostle's 
miracles  12'^;  of  the  mucii-debateil  ffxiXof  t$  <rapKJ 
(12')  (see  Ligbtfoot,  Gahilianx.  p.  183  ff.  ;  l-ias,  p. 
xxiv  :  Ramsay,  Ch.  in  Rom.  Emp.*  pp.  Oa-tW ;  St. 
PauP,  p.  941.),  and  the  references  to  St.  Paul's 
comparative  inferiority  oa  n  speaker  (11'*  10'*)  and 
lack  of  commundiutf  preaenoe  (I'lummcr  in  DB,  p, 
IVkS';  I{amj»ay,  C'J^A**,  p.  30f.).  But  the  interest 
of  such  details  is  far  transcended  by  the  Epistle's 
revelation  of  the  writer's  personahty.  To  draw 
out  this  in  detail  is  superfluons;  let  it  sufHoa  to 
say  that  to  this  Epistle,  more  than  to  any  other, 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  true  'pectus  Pauli- 
num,*— our  intimacy  with  the  niMJ!.tk'»  inmost 
aelf.  From  thit  point  of  view  it  lakeu  its  place 
Hide  by  side  with  1  Co  an  the  most  jiastoral  of  aiU 
Epistlea.  '  What  an  admirable  Kpi-^ille  is  the 
second  to  the  Coriuthiam* !  how  full  of  oilections  ! 
he  joys  and  ho  w  sorry,  he  grieves  and  be  glories  ; 
never  was  there  sncn  care  of  a  flock  exprohsed, 
UTc  in  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Fold,  v-lm  first 
shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  blood ' 
(George  Hurbtirt ;  cf.  Ligbtfoot,  Halatians,  pp. 
44,  01).  The  flwtrinat  iutcreit  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  veiy  hvieHy  indicated.  The  esthatology  of  4'*- 
6*  is  difficult,  and  involves  at  any  rate  a  less  con- 
fident expectation  of  living  until  the  return  of 
Christ  than  is  expressed  1  Co  10°'  (for  a  very 
accnrate  exegesis  of  the  passage  see  Waite  in 
he.}.  Tha  contrast  of  the  spirit  and  letter  {3*-»} 
leads  to  the  difBctUt   passage  3"-**,  apparently 


identifyint^  the  *  Lord'  with  tlie  'Spirit,'  a  thought 
with  a  long  st'onel  in  the  history  of  chcology  (»cc 
(iebbitriit  and  ilnmack  on  Hcmi.  Sim.  v.  2  :  Swetc 
in  Dirt.  Chr.  Buif/.  iii.  1)5*;  bull,  IM/.  Fid.  Nic.  1  ii. 
fi,  II.  ii.  S  ;  HnniiLck,  Dogmengescfi.'''  4Mu.;  Athmi. 
deSyn.'Zi  (Anath.  21));  andeo  totheChristologj-of 
St.  l*aul,  wliicb  receives  striking  sidelights  from  the 
E^tle.  The  gloiy  of  the  «xaltcd  Christ  is  the 
dominant  tho\i;zht  of  S'^-i*.  a  glory  which  ahinca 
ujjon  and  tranaiorma  (Ac  ^}  the  Christian,  con- 
tstituling  iu  thu  life  of  grace  a  foretaste  of  the  life 
of  glory  (v.'»,  see  Ro  0''"  8'«- "-'•=•  etc.).  The 
doctrine  of  renovation  15'^)  and  of  the  Chrinlian  life 
(4''")  thuB  nwts  upon  the  agency  of  a  living  ChriHt 
as  the  sustaining  fonx' ;  hut  there  in  preatiiiposed, 
M  the  fountainhead  of  union  with  Christ,  forgive- 
new  of  «n  {3'),  founded  on  the  reconciling'  work  of 
the  Sinless  (ff")  Christ  (S"*-"*^).  The  last-nien. 
tjonorl  pasfiagQ  in  a  most  important  rontribntion  to 
St,  Paul's  soteriology.  In  8^  the  thought  of  Th  2^"- 
is  anticipated.  The  concluding  verse  of  the  Epistle 
ia  not  a  doetrinal  announcement  of  the  doctrme  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  niav  fairly  be  combined  with 
other  passages  in  which  tliat  doctrine  is  implicit. 
We  do  not  directly  know  the  Glfuet  this  Epistle 

frodticcd  at  Corinth  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  St. 
'aura  [irombied  vbtit  waa  carried  out,  and  that  our 
two  Epiatlett  were  trea«itred  np  at  Corinth  and 
thence  eventually  found  their  wny  into  the  Church 'a 
c«.nnn,  we  infer  that  the  Epistle  urodaced  the 
cflcct  of  which  «uch  a  letter  was  wortriy. 

11.  ApocrvhhalCorrespon'dknckofSt.  Paul 
AXPTHKCoitlNTiirANS.— A  letter  of  the  Corinthian 
('hunrh  to  St.  Paul,  and  a  rvply  by  tho  apostle, 
formed  part  of  the  NT  of  the  Syrian  Churt-h  in  thu 
lime  of  Aphraatcs  and  Ephraim.  I-'rom  the  SjTian 
Church  Iho  Iett«r»  pasaea  over  into  the  Armenian, 
which  retained  them  to  a  late  date  (they  ore  still 
(laoted  by  a  writer  of  the  7th  cent.).  The  Cor- 
inthians ask  HL  Paul  to  condemn  certain  false 
teachers  who  have  appcaruU  amune  them,  and  the 
apostle  duly  replies.  Ei'hraim,  in  liis  commentary 
on  St.  Haiil  (given  in  /ahn,  Orsrh.  d.  N.T.  K.  ii. 
505  ff.),  already  nottcnl  that  tlie  false  doctrine  is 
that  taught,  by  the  school  of  Bardcsancs,  who  lived 
from  A.I>.  1.55' to  22;(.  The  letters  are  accordingly 
in  all  prnbjihility  a  product  of  thertrtl  cent.,  and 
dircctea  against  the  school  in  question.  They 
were  first  niaile  known  in  Enrojie  by  Unher,  lti44, 
ISvlloffe  Annvtat,  p.  29),  from  an  imperfect  Ann. 
MS ;  then  in  1736  Wliiston  publishwi  a  Gr.  and 
Lat.  trannl.  from  a  complete  MS.  The  Arm.  text 
was  printed  by  Zohrab  in  IS06.  The  commentary 
of  Ephraim  ou  St.  Paul  (where  our  Epp.  folhiw 
•2  Co)  was  printed  from  an  Ami.  MS  of  a.d.  ^%  at 
Venice  in  183(i.  At  last,  in  18W,  Bi-rger  discoveretl 
At  Milaii  a  Latin  MS  of  the  Bible  ('tsaec.  x.  ut 
videtur')  cuutniniug  our  two  Epp.  (after  He),  and 
a  second  Lut.  MS(saec.  xiii.)  hnx  been  (Uscovered  at 
Tjuin  by  BratkB,  where  the  Epp.  come  after  the 
Apoc.  and  Catb.  Epp.  The  text  nf  the  Milau  MS 
is  given  in  TAX,  18ft"2,  p.  7  rt'.,  that  of  the  Ijuhi  MS 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  58G  ff.  Thu  existence  in  a 
Latiu  version  uf  Icltt'n  knnnn  tiiily  to  Syrian  and 
Amieninn  tradition,  and  which  have  left  no  trace  in 
Greek  Chrintian  literature,  is  not  a«  yet  cjcplained. 
See  Hamack,  Gcsch.  d.  aitckrist.  Lit.  i.  37  ff. ; 
Carritre  et  Berger,  Corresp.  Apocr.  de  S.  P.  et  des 
Corinthiem,  I8U1  ;  Vetter,  V,  apokr.  3  Korinther- 
&np/(TUb.),  I81M  :  also  in  Th.  QuartaUrhrift  (1895) 
iv.  ;  Zahn(u£i#up.,  maintains  that  the  correspond* 
ence  comes  from  the  lost  Acta  Pauli),  PRE*  %\, 
378  :  JOlicher  in  TkL.  ISSQ,  p.  164. 

LrraiuTCHE.— For  works  on  both  E]>tftlM  ac«  prarfmu  utlcl«. 
On  S  Co  only.  EmmtrliiiK  (Coinni«atai}'X  !£»;  FMbnohe,  tie 
tod*  nntnuuu.  1B2<  ;  Uut^er,  IMO ;  Klbppor,  UnUrtnehwia^n, 
1800,  Kvmmfntar.  Ufl*  OmporUnt):  V«lt«  (in  Sptakev't 
Cemm.),  ISSl  (eicellcnc);  D*&n«y  0n  Eavotitor't  BitdtX  ISH; 
Uwo,  AwMcAviv  d.  E  £«r.-Ari<fM,  UW;  Dnactun-  ia  SK  (WT) 


p|>.  iS-lU.    Dlher  worki  on  quoted  ia  tbe  bodr  ol  Lbe  «bovc 

artici*.  A.  Robertson. 

CORMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  AV  for  two 
Heb.  worda,  nK,7  JL-iVath  (see  PWJCAK),  and  x^ 
ahiUtik,  Kajap&mjf,  mr.rr/utus, 

ShAl^k  occurs  only  tn  the  littt  of  unclean  birds 
{liV  11",  Dt  14^'|,  with  no  context  to  assist  in 
determining  its  meaning  except  its  aaK>ciation 
with  k^'tith.  From  its  etymology  it  should  be  a 
plunging  bird.  The  difficulty  01  identifying  it  in 
enhanced  by  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  meoiung  of 
the  LXX  rendering  KarapdK-riit,  which  iti  altio  n 
plunging  bird.  Tristram  i»  tnolined  to  the  render- 
ing of  AV,  which  is  alw>  that  of  KV,  saying  that 
the  connorant,  Phalacrocomx  carbo,  ia  common 
along  the  uoost,  coming  up  the  KiRlion.  ond  ^nstc- 
ing  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  likewise  abundant 
along  the  Jordan.  G.  E.  Post. 

CORN. — In  Jn  IS^  *  a  com  of  wheat,'  we  hare 
a  .solitary  inHtanco  of  'corn'  used  for  a  particle. 
Tbe  AV  went  back  for  it  to  Wyclif,  intermediate 
veniions  having  '  the  wheat  com,'  except  Uheims, 
'the  graine  of  wheat,'  which  RV  (*a  grain  of 
wheat  )  adopts.  It  is  the  earliest  meaning  of 
the  word  'corn.'  Cf.  Jewel.  On  Thc^a.  {16U),  '  We 
must  uudcrstund  this  authoritio  with  a  com  of  salt 
[citm  grano  sttHs),  otherwii^e  it  may  We  \ii8auorie  * ; 
and  Hall  (1656),  Occiu.  Med.  II,  'He,  that  cannot 
make  one  spire  of  grass,  or  com  of  sjind,  will  yot 
lie  framing  of  worlds.'  The  Gr.  is  Krf«o«,  every- 
where else  tr*  'gmn.'  J.  Hastings. 

CORN  {|r  ddffAn,  ffiroj, /rupM).— The  ^nericO) 
naiiiu  for  the  cereal  grains.  Those  cultivated  in 
itihle  lands  are:  Wheat,  nfn  kitUih,  tbe  same  an 
the  Arab,  l^intah.  The  Arab.,  with  ita  usual 
wealth  of  names  for  familiar  objects,  has  also  burr 
and  komh  for  wheat.  Barley,  .Tijnf  »a6r&K,  Tha 
Arab,  for  this  grain  is  aktiir.  Vetch«  rjys  'tuff - 
iuetk,  callwl  in  AV  (Ex  »",  Is  28^)  r>fe,  (tzk  4»( 
Jil^Ius.  'VUe  Icirsenneh  of  the  Arab,  is  a  modified 
form,  with  a  Hul)«tituted  for  m,  and  r  inserted. 
This  grain  is  Vii-in  Ervilin,  I/.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East.  Fitches,  nj;;  i^'t?ah  (Is 
as*'  *),  the  Hceds  of  the  nutmeg  flower,  Aiffclia 
eativa,  L.,  which  is  known  in  the  E.  as  el-habbttt 
cs-saudA,  the  black  ar.ed,  or  knhhnt  r-l-hartihtt,  tlie 
sead  of  bltJinnt/.  This  sued,  ^^  bicli  has  canuinative 
nroxierties,  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  loavee  of 
Dread.  HItlet,  |in  dohan  (Ezk  4*),  which  is  the 
8nme  as  tbe  Arab.  dtil-Kn,  Panicum  miiiaceum,  L., 
also  Miiium  ItaHmm,  h.  Beans^  S\s  p6i,  Arab. 
j'i'd.  Lentils,  Z'vyj'afldjthim.  Arab.  'adat.  PtUse, 
C",'^]  z^rtYim  (Dn  P" '"),  seeds,  jirobably  refers  to 
edible  seeds  in  general,  corretifHinding  to  the  Arab. 
kutnlyah,  plur.  l-atAnt,  whidi  incJiidesnot  only  the 
leguminoas  seecls  which  wo  know  as  pulse,  but 
millet,  etc.  ;  but  excludes  wheat.  Rye,  as  aliove 
stated,  ia  an  incorrect  rendering  for  vttch,  and  is 
not  otbem'ise  mentioned  in  Scripture,  nor  culti- 
vated in  the  Holy  Land.  Oats,  also,  ore  not  men- 
tioned uur  cnltivHtixl, 

Corn  of  ull  kiniii>f  ih  carried  in  sheaves  from  the 
harve»t-(ields  on  osscs,  mules,  horses,  or  camels.  It 
is  threshed  by  the  naurai  or  nvxHmj  (Heb.  m^ray), 
and  mnnowed,  and  stored  in  earthen,  barrel-flhaped 
receptacles  or  oblong  bins  in  the  houses  (2  S  4'}, 
or  in  pits  under  the  floor  (2  S  17"),  or  iu  atore- 
bonaes  (2  Ch  3"!'^).  It  is  now  often  stored  iu 
underground  chambers,  with  doutcd  roofs,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  an  opening  to  introduce  the  corn 
and  remove  it.  These  chanibori!',  contrarj*  to 
what  might  lie  expected,  are  dry  and  free 'from 
vermin.  They  are  sometimes  excavated  in  the  rock, 
at  other  times  in  a  sort  of  soft  marl  railed  Avic- 
wdraA. 
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Tbe  corn  is  liatile  to  mildew,  ppT:  tf/'r/tliin  (the 
L-quivnlent  of  tlitf  Arab.  i/a-akAn,  which  means 
jaundice),  wul  blastintf,  ;«tf  shuldiij)h6n  (I  K  S"), 
caused  by  the  hot  ana  'viithoring  cast  viind  (llos 
13",  JoQ  4").  When  the  com  was  bnnnxl  hy  cats- 
leaanees,  re>ttitutioii  was  enjuiiitid  (Kx  22*).  AUo 
if  tha  com  lami  was  uiaUe  pasture  LToiuid  fur  lloeks 
Other  th&n  those  of  the  owoers  of  the  land  ( Ex  "i-^). 

FaJestine  exported  com  in  Solomon's  tinm  (2  Ck 
a"-")  and  in  Erekiel's  (Exk  27").  Even  now  it 
exports  Bome  corn,  althuiieh  its  imgwrta  of  groin 
exceed  it«  exports.  See  iurthci  un<tcr  Barlry, 
Wheat,  etc  G.  E.  Post. 

CORNELIUS  [Ko/M\tof).— A  <^cntnrion  in  tho 
garriHUTi  of  Pipsjiren  (Ae  10').  He  was  probably 
iin  Italian,  the  Itaiinn  Cohort  (cf.  Blass  ad  Ok.], 
lieintr  so  named  to  dt»tuigui«h  it  from  companies 
locally  enrolled,  white  his  name  is  pnro  lloman, 
having  htxn  burno  by  the  Scipios  tuid  Sulla.  In 
Au  10  lie  flits  across  the  line  of  a|io«tU>!ic!  hiatory, 
being  bronght,  in  conseijaence  of  a  eeries  of 
niutniiUy  Boppiementary  Tisions,  into  contact  with 
St.  I'eter,  and  nxJmitted  by  bautiem  into  the 
Cbarcb.  According  to  a  later  tradition  he  fonnded 
a  church  at  Cfcsarca,  while  another  legend  makeu 
him  bishop  of  Scamondros.  The  b&ptiMtn  of  C. 
lias  generally  been  regarded  ax  the  firet  step 
in  the  admLf*tion  of  thu  nncircumciKo^I  inin  the 
Church;  but  l*fore  this  t-an  be  definitely  main- 
tained, we  Khould  have  to  B.<istimc  that  the 
events  related  in  Ao  8-11  are  narrated  chrono- 
losioally.  The  eunnch*»  baptism  by  Philip  (8"), 
that  of  C.  by  St.  Peter  (10*),  and  the  admifuion  of 
the  Greeks  (KV)  at  Antioch  (11*),  may  all  have 
occurred  coincidently,  or  in  any  onier ;  the  evu ata 
are  ilovetAilud  into  ear.h  othi^r  without  anv  neees- 
Bary  implication  of  liiatorical  sequence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  eunuch  was  circunici^, 
though  he  was  probably  a  proaelytu  of  the  wider 
claas  (proselytes  of  the  Oatc) ;  wiiile  the  Greeks  at 
AuLioch  may  also  have  bulonf^ed  to  this  clawi. 
Bute,  too,  lad&scribed  as  ^o^Dfuo-oi  r^  6t6r,  the 
regular  phrase  in  Ac  for  such  proselytes  (Ramsay, 
St.  Paut,  p.  43),  though  Kenan  (The  Ap<atles, 
ch.  xi.)  says  he  was  not  a  proselyte  in  any  dogres 
whatever.  Now,  if  C.  was  a  proselyte,  the  ouestion 
regarding  the  admission  of  the  unmitigut^'d  lieatben 
still  remained,  sint^  the  apostles  could  hardly  m-ihIi 
luniuketliuduorof  tlipChiirrh  narrowprthan  thatof 
the  Synagogue.  Sunie  have  therefore  conjectured 
that  St.  Peter  simply  gave  C.  a  standing  in  the 
Church  simitar  to  that  which  he  liad  in  the  Syna- 
gogue (f<ee  Weizsiicker,  Apostolic  Age,  t.  103 f.); 
others,  that  his  case  was  paaaod  an  an  exceptional  one 
(Runny).  St.  Peter, however,  according  to  Ac  1 1**-, 
usee  it  as  a  true  precedent,  though,  had  it  bi;i;n 
accepted  a^i  eueb,  wliat  wa.t  the  purpose  of  the 
subsequent  Council  at  JeruMnlem  (Au  lA}?  Arguing 
from  this,  anil  from  the  faet  that  St.  Peter  was 
btainei),  nut  for  admitting  the  Gentiles,  but  for 
eating  with  them,  Pfleiderer  {Urehristentum, 
Apostetffuchickte)  holds  that  the  case  of  C.  is  ^ven 
to  show  tbe  ccwtation  of  ceremonial  cxclosivcnesa 
from  the  Jewish  standpiinL  lint  if  no,  it  is 
strange  to  find  St.  Peter  later  on  (Gal  2"'-)  hesi- 
tating about  this  very  point-  On  the  whole,  it  is 
d  priori  unlikely  that  a  terse  -Nvriter  like  St.  Luke 
would  have  beetowed  such  painit  upon  anything 
but  a  matter  of  prime  iinixirtancc,  which  the 
relaxinx  ot  Jewish  cxolusireneiis  could  hardly  have 
appeared  to  him— a  GonUtc— to  be.  We  may, 
therefore,  most  safely  infer  that  he  looked  on  tiio 
baptism  of  C.  as  an  all-important  step  in  the  ad- 
misiion  of  the  Gentiles,  while  a  long  advance  still 
remained  to  be  made.  A.  Grikve. 

OORNEB.— See  Agbicultuhb. 


CORNER-STONE  (in  Job  38'  .-^  pf,  MOot  ywyuuot, 
in  JerSl  [Gr.  28)"  •ijt';)  fj^i,  \t$ot  rU  ytavia^). — The 
comer -stones  of  important  buildiuge,  such  as 
palaces  or  temples,  were  sometimes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly omat«  and  coptly  description,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary dimoHBiuns.  With  the  view  of  giving 
greater  strength  to  the  two  walls  which  they 
connected,  they  were  generally  arranged  length- 
ways and  endways  alternately,  or  a  single  angular 
stone  might  be  inserted  at  thc'conior  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  254). 

There  are  two  paasagen  in  Uie  OT  where  comer- 
fttones  are  spoken  of,  wliii:h  aro  of  jiriinar}*  im|K)rt- 
ance  because  of  the  um)  made  of  them  in  the  NT. 
These  are  Is  28"  '  Bihuld  1  lay  in  Zion.'  l-Ic,  and 
Pa  IIS**  'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,' 
ete.  The  first  is  quoted  in  1  P  2*  and  underlies 
Eph  2*.  in  both  oi  whit'h  \iOot  dtftoyunaior  repre- 
sents n}s  ]?t<  of  ts  2S>^  (On  the  ttnusual  construc- 
tion of  tile  latter  verse  cee  Davidson's  /Tr.b.  Suntax, 
n.  37.)  Tbeseeond  is  i^uoted  in  Mt2l",  Mk  12'". 
Lk  2()".  Ac  4»',  and  1  P  2'.  Here  instead  of 
n;D  ;;k  we  find  n^t  c^kn,  answerins  to  itetteiM)  yan'iax, 
'head  of  the  comer.*    In  Ps  144'* a  different  word 

occors,  nVi]  (Syr.  ]A^oi ),  which   in  2oo  9''  is 

■ 

applied  to  the  comers  of  the  altar.  It  la  doubtful 
wlielhorin  the  above  jji^alm  coiiier-//tm««  (accepted 
by  both  A  V  and  KV}  la  the  correct  rendering.  The 
Sept.  baa  simply  nrxaUva-ur^i-at,  Aq.  w%  /Triydina., 
Symm.  wt  ywvlat  Kt/eoe/nffU^Oi,  Vulg.  ipm^i  nnffuli. 
Geaenius  underalanda  the  word  of  *  cutiier-cc/i(mn« 
beautifully  carved,'  or  of  Caryatides.  Kautzsch. 
who  in  all  the  other  OT  passages  offers  tbe 
rendering  Eckatcin,  has  here  EdaduUn.  In  all 
the  NT  pauagea  Weizsiicker  gtvea  Eckstein, 
rightly  treating  'comer-atone'  and  'head  of  the 
corner'  as  synonyinous  expressions. 

As  to  Is  28'",  IJriver  {IntiaK*,  \i.  52)  frnds  in  the 
prophet's  language  an  allusion  to  the  huge  and 
costly  foundation  stones  of  the  temple  (IK  h"), 
the  prominent  thought  of  the  passage  being  that 
of  X.\i& ptrmtinent  element  in  Zion  (thu  theocracy  or 
the  Davidic  dyn»->«ty).  It  ia  ea^y  to  underutand 
St.  Peter's  application  of  the  wurda.  (Cf.  Delitzsnh, 
hniah,  new  eu.  vol.  ii.  P- fi-)  Similarly,  the  expres- 
sions used  of  Israel  in  Pa  118"  were  readily  trans- 
ferred to  Christ.  The  llgure  of  Eph  2"  Is  well 
explained  by  Grimm  [CImvik,  a.  i-Kjurytiifiaiot).  As 
ttiu  curuer-t^tone  i^  iiDvcrted  at  tlio  angle  of  a 
building,  holding  two  walls  together  and  support- 
ing the  mipfratructure,  ao  Christ  unites  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  ia  the  wunport  of  the  Church.  The 
additional  thought  or  I  P  2*  ciin  be  without 
violence  derived  from  the  same  figure.  As  one 
recklessly  turning  the  conicr  of  a  building  may 
stumble  over  the  conier-stone,  so,  while  some  tind  in 
Christ  their  support,  others  stuniLle  at  Him  and 
perish.  (Cf.  Alfonl  and  Rllicfitt  on  Kph  2».)  For 
various  superstitions  and  religious  rites  eounected 
with  the  oorner-stone,  e«mp.  Trumbull.  Threshold 
Covenant,  22,  01,  fi5,  and  see  FouJiDATio.v. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

CORNET.— See  MusiC. 

CORONATION.— Only2  Mac  4" 'the  coronation  of 
king  Ptol<;meii9  Phiiometor,'  AVm  'enthronizinf' 
( liawUnson  in  Spvxkey^*  Com,  *  intluronization^i 
RV  '  enthronement,' 

The  QrMk  *•  wfir*»iJrM  1j  found  otilr  hen,  Kod  iu  awuiina 
b  doubtluL  It  ti««  h««n  klnnUliril,  m  hy  RimcU  in  loe. ,  wltb  q 
wp^Ttmiu^itt,  Ui«  'chieT  Mat'  (AV  'hlicltut  room')  st  s  Inat, 
which  oooun  Ht  Vfi,  Mk  \V.  Lk  £0^  m>i1  Lk  H~  »,  alMWhoni 
only  in  eoclos.  «Tit«n.  But  ood.  A  (toio  hj  8wet«)  has  vfmw 
«Jl^iit  InourpMMgt,  '»  flirt  MSCTpblj,'  wbOTicr  l.vt\\9^»  enten 
BtUUlag.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CORPSE,  from  Lat.  eorpuif  is  in  earliest  Eng.  a 


body,  lUing*  or  dceA,  and  is  so  found  us  late  as 
1707.  Hence  'dead  oorpecs.'  2  K  IO»*=Ia  S;*",  an 
in  Fuller,  ^otv  IVar^  iv.  27.  '  the  crudilio  of  a 
dead  curpxo.*  nV  retains  '  dead  corpnes'  bt^i'&nf^t,' 
of  thti  Heb.  (o<ro  c^J  of  wliich  it  is  a  literal 
translation.  J.  UastISOS. 

CORRECT,  CORRECTION.— Doth  v1>.  and  nubftt. 
Are  used  in  the  (nearly)  obsol.  fienso  of  choAtifle- 
muut,  aud  it  is  doubtful  if  in  nny  other,  Thui^ 
Jer  10^*  •  O  l/>nD,  correct  me,  but  with  jiidjmient : 
not  ill  thine  linger,  lest  thou  briny  me  to  nothing ' : 
onii  Sir  Ifl"  *  Aw  liie  mercy  i«  preat.  so  is  his  cor- 
rection also' (AtTxaj).  InJob:J7'*  the  Heb,  ia  *a 
rod  '  (i:;p)  as  it  is  tr*>  in  !ii*.  The  Heb.,  bowurcr, 
ia  generally  %io  mu^&r  (or  vk  ip;),  a  word  very 
cboractttiatic  of  Pr,  in  AV  moat  fren.  tr^  '  inHtrue- 
tioD,*  but  liV  prefwrs  'correction,  thongh  not 
cunslsbently.  In  He  12*  vtuoivr-iji  is  tr^  by  a  verb, 
AV  '  which  corrected  ub,'  RV  '  to  chasten  us '  (as 
the  vb.  wtuotwji  is  tr^  in  v.'*") ;  but  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  Ro  2*  AV  'an  instructor,'  RV  'a 
corrector.*  In  2  Ti  3'*  Scripture  i»  aaid  to  be  pro- 
fitable for  'correction.'  The  Eng.  word  iirob. 
nieaUM  '  clinsLening'  (if  not  '  cha-^tisement,'  Wydif 
has  '  to  chastise'),  and  thtKbi  prob.  tJie  meaning;  of 
tlie  Or.  imvbpSuatt,  which  occuiB  only  here  in  NT, 
though  In  the  classics  it  ia  common  for  '  amcnd- 
menu'  J.  Hastings. 

CORRUPT.— Ib older  English  'oorrupt'  (and  it« 
derivativcii)  lind  the  inv-antng  of  dettroi/,  consume, 
and  in  that  sense,  not  in  tno  KDse  of  tainl,  it  ia 
moht  froq.  in  AV.  Thus  Mt  6"  '  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt'  (d^wff*!,  'causes  to «ii«ai)pt.-}»r,' 
KV  'doth  consume');  Lk  12"  'neither  moth 
corrupteih'  iSta'f>$iiptt,  HV  'destroyeth');  -Ja  5' 
'  Your  rinhes  are  corrupted  '  (<r/(njr«).  Corrupter  : 
Is  I*  •  elitlilron  that  are  c<irrupterB '  (RV  '  that  deal 
corruptly '),  but  the  Heb.  (o'n-n^^  c*;;)  means 
'  sons  that  deal  or  net  corruptly.'  Corrupt  a» 
particL|iia]  adj..  Job  17*  'My  breath  is  c.'  i^)-^^,  RV 
'  my  Rpirit  is  consumed  ') ;  Eph  4^  'c.  ace.  to  the 
deceitful  lusts'  (^ttpinr9oy=  '  morally  decaying,  on 
the  wav  to  final  rain  *— Moule).  Cm-ruptiUe  : 
Wis  19^  'the  tleab  of  c.  living  things'  (e^^d/rruv 
fV'«*') ;  Ro  1^  •  e.  man,'  i.e.  liable  to  decay,  mortal 
{^tfoprir) ;  1  Co  9*  '  a  c.  crown,'  referring  to  the 
garland  of  bay  leaves  with  which  the  victors  in  the 
games  were  crowned,  and  which  soon  went  to 
decay.  Corruption  :  Ps  16"  '  Neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  c' (RVm  eorrectlv  'tin- 
pit.'  ncs*.  LXX  3.0^0/xJ,  whence  Ac  "i^  13**):  Ko  8^' 
'the  bondage  of  c'  {bovKflaritt  Adcf&i,  'tliestjite 
of  mbjection  or  thraldom  todi»«lation  and  decay' 
-^BuidAy-Headlani,  i»  toe. 

Tbertissn  obMl.  mctiiini;  ol  'eatnLnt'-=^aihiUeraU,otmY\i.t'b 
Oxf.  Eng.  Dkt.  hu  found  two  exuiipW  :  Act  1\  Eiuah.  c.  8, 
1 4  (IMl),  '  Evtrye  l^nton  ud  F«rsoin  that  timi\  «>m>pt  tbti 
Bonnv  .  ,  .  with  ftnj-  df!«'>-ptfiin  ni.i'Xtiire,  ■hall  torfevlo  the 
Tfau-tnll';  And  Vint  Pnwi  Lawi,  £4i(lQa7),  'Ifftny  .  ,  .  Vintnt-ni 
■hkll  Corrupt  or  Adiiltrmtq  Miy  Wine.'  Of  tbia  rare  uviHfv 
ihrrc  It  an  itwtancv  ia  AV.  2  Co  S*'  *  Far  we  iir»  not  n»  mwiv, 
vihifJi  ooTTupi  tho  woM  of  Qod.'  This  It»  In  a  chtuiffc  froin 
thkt  of  tbg  Rhcmi^  Blblo  '  wlulteracJtiR,'  which  ojikln  nv 
•amblM  Wydir*  'for  we  bco  iifit  m  ihkiij  tlial  ilan  avoutaric 
( -iHltilterr)  bi  tbonordofrtxl-'  The  Or.  vertt  (iMntXiu* from 
mmwf^,  A  rlntnw,  bookater.  Ia  V,  Sir  8fl*^  »isniflc«  to  mikc 
moDBy  b;  trwljnfr.  aip.  by  tndliv  bMeljr  In  anjtbins :  and 
flom*  prcdtr  Uut  runrv  oomidOD  meuilng  bent ;  hence  Tmdalc'a 
tr"  'muix  .  .  .  which  ctwpps  uul  chftnnsft  with  tho  word  of 
Ood,'  foU^  1^  Onuun«r.  But  m  vuch  huoWrten  Kni^t  to  In- 
omM  tbdr  nin  by  ftdult«ntina  their  coocb  (the  relennce  it 
t0p.  U>  wifia)  tbe  vrord  came  to  luvftn  '  Multcnkte,'  Aod  Is  token 
ia  that  mentm  by  matt  here. 

In  2  K  23"  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  ealtefl,  on 
oooount  of  the  '  high  places '  which  Solomon  built 

*  T.  Adann  fqnoted  by  Ovrtm,  Bibb  EntfliMh.  jt.  let)  vpMki 
of  thoee  to  whom  *otwuda,  nhpoads,  psrks,  wkrrciu.  tiaii 
whaUDOTcr  may  yield  pleanumble  MntBiig  to  the  corpw,  !■  a 
Tcr>-  bMven  upon  Huih.'—S«rmont  (Pur.  Divince),  1  87& 


there,  oi,  i^xO.i-i,  turned  to  idolatrous  Does,  'the 
mount  of  Corruption'  (RVm  'desti-uction' ;  Heb. 
ri'-i^T^,  I-XX  ri  Spot  TOW  yioffoiS,  Vulg.  moiu 
offengionM,  whence  the  name  of  a  part  of  Olivet 
in  Inter  Clirislinn  writings  '  Mount  of  Oirenoe.'  See 
OLivi^s,  Mount  of.  J.  Hasttnos. 

CORRUPTION  (asuai  rendering  of  rr^,  StatpOopi, 
tpSopd)  lias  in  OT  only  a  literal  and  physical  mean- 
ing, though  the  verb  is  also  etuuk-iiiatiuul  and 
moral  (Gn  ft".  Jg  2'^  I>n  2*).  In  profane  Gr.  Iwtii 
^Sopd.  and  Sia^^pd  bear  the  phy»co-moral  ma>v  of 
sensual  corruption  (Xen.  Jpol.  19;  Pint.  2.  'l'2c}  -, 
anil  inxipQopa,  the  more  etrictly  moral  corruption 
of  bribery  {Ariat.  Bhet.  i.  12.  8).  Both  the  verbs 
are  used  of  briber}'  and  also  of  the  degradation 
of  tho  jadgmcnt  (..-Esch.  Ag.  932),  the  jirefer- 
ence  being,  Itulh  in  clas.^  Greek  and  in  LX-\,  for 
Bia^itpta  in  the  moral  region.  In  NT  Sia^fiQopd 
(six  times)  denotes  only  physical  decoinpf»sition 
and  decav  (Ao  2**  13***),  while  t^opd  stands  in 
2  P  I*  2^' "».  Judo  «  Gal  6»,  Ro  8«.  for  the  natural 
liecay  of  tho  world,  the  tinreosoning  animals,  or 
the  Iiesh.  as  emblematic  of  the  immoral,  sin  betns 
iKjIiinil  the  <lHcom{KJ^^itiun  of  tlie  nuturul  budv  and 
nature  generally  (2  P  l«,  Ro  S^  ;  cf.  Gn  3"- "), 
fettering  free  development  and  keeping  the  creation 
in  slavery  (Ro  8").  Both  verbe  (with  a  )>alance  in 
favour  of  ^&«lf>w)  are  used  morally  without  any 
medium  of  metaphor  (1  Ti  ft»,  1  Co  15",  lUv  19", 
Jude^"*,  2  Co  U^).  In  Gal  ft*  (of  tlie  fiesh  reap 
^Sopip  ...  of  the  spirit  reap  ^tr^i'  al<J/ywi')  »fi9itfi 
IS  antithetical  to  etenuil  life  and  all  thnt  i»  tiieroin 
nimtaiued.  But  while  ^(/opd  in  this  connexion  in- 
t;lude'<4,hu  moral  «1»-Ath,  which  is  the  lowest  depth 
of  moral  dett'riuratinn  and  decay,  and  the  kindred 
verbs  mean  not  only  to  make  tcorae,  bat  also  to 
destroy  (iiatpdtlpta  in  NT  only  in  two  passages, 
Uev  S»  U":  ^6tlpia  perhape  in  three,  1  Co  3", 
2  P  2".  Judo  "),  there  is  nothing  in  NT  urage 
which  involves  the  subntllutiun  of  otinihilution, 
literal  destruction  of  spirit,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  miserable  and  penal  existence  which,  according 
to  later  OT  idea«  und  the  more  definite  Jewish 
views  in  NT  times,  was  tho  destiny  of  the  wicked 
after  the  dcjith  of  the  body.  (Cf.  for  tlie  general 
misery  of  after  exintence.  Job  14^;  penal  for  the 
wiokeil,  PftS";  thcrightoousroecnedfromit,  Ps  16"; 
climax  for  both  in  resurrection,  Dn  \'Z'\  Jewish 
idea  of  Uodc!  in  NT  times,  Lk  16*  Ft-Sol 
14*  15'»  I6^  ^nocA  63".  •  In  tho  Talm.,  Sheol  has 
become  »rnonvmoas  with  Gehenna.  Weber,  L.  d.  T. 
320^'  C'harlH"*,  EtuvA,  n.  60.)  The  cormpied  state 
of  the  mural  fund  tons,  bniuglit  to  a  kind  of  coin- 
pletioQ  (cf.  perfect  participle  Str^apf^rot),  may  I»e 
already  reached  in  tliia  life  (\Ti&;  cf.  2  Co  II". 
2  P  S'*  Eph  4=»).  J.  Massik. 

C08(KwO.— An  island  off  the  (Parian  coast,  nearly 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  Ceramic  f^lf,  TiuT 
fertile  (producing  ointments,  wheat,  wines,  ana, 
alxivu  nil,  f>ilk),  famoUH  for  it-n  rich  and  comfortable 
tountry  life  nnd  the  ln-auty  an<l  character  of  it* 
people,  with  a  city  of  the  bajuo  name  at  its  eastern 
end.  It  was  one  of  tho  six  Dorian  colonies.  It» 
famous  temple  of  .'Esculapius  was  the  oentxo  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  medical  schools  in 
Greece,  adorned  especially  by  the  genius  of  Hippo- 
crate*  in  the  6th  cHutury.  Amid  the  bosv  and 
frequent  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  ALf^ean 
eitiea  and  the  Syrian  and  Egyp.  coasts,  which  existed 
formany  centnric-s  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Gieat  (336-321).  C,  which  lay  on  tbu  iiath  of  all 
ships  engaged  in  that  trade,  8.  of  Miletus  and 
Somos,  and  N.  of  Rhodes  (Ao  2P  ;  Lucau,  viii. 
243  f. ;  Livy,  xxxrii.  16),  become  a  place  of  great 
importance  and  wealth.  In  the  3nl  cent.  C. 
clung   closely  to  the   Egyp.    kings  i   but  in   tho 
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2nd  cent,  it  was  a  good  deal  under  tho  in- 
lluence  of  Ithodef*.  and  like  it  a  ftCauncli  ally  of 
Kome.  It  is  unwrtJiin  whellier  C.  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Kom.  provinci*  Asia  in  B.C.  129  aloni^; 
with  the  rest  of  Caria  (which  »ee| ;  it  had  always 
tlie  dJj^Tiity  of  n  free  city  (see  CHIOS)  aa  a  reward 
for  it^  faithful  alliAiicc ;  and  thiti  {>crha|M  iuipljed 
a  position  of  approxitnalc  autonomy  antit  the  time 
ol  AugQ.stnft,  when  C.  became  dirliniti^ly  a  part 
of  tliu  prortnc«  (after  the  death  or  dc)>osition  of 
the  tvrant  Nioias).  It  sufTcred  from  eartlir|uaki>ti 
in  B.C.  0,  underpins  (A.D.  138-101),  and  in  A.D. 
554  (Agathiaa,  p.  98,  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
tho  latter).  There  is  a  famons  plane  tree  of  great 
size  and  age  in  tliu  squaro  of  the  modem  city, 
declnrod  by  tradition  to  bo  over  2000  ywirs  old. 

Frticn  it«  Syrian  and  Alexandrian  trading  con- 
noxiun,  C.  wiu  one  of  the  great  JewUh  eontres  in 
the  .^gean.  In  b.c.  139-138  the  Romans  wrote  to 
its  government  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mao 
15" ;  see  Caria}.  The  i>05ition  of  C.  natnr. 
ally  made  it  one  of  the  great  baukiug  and  Hnancial 
centres  vi  the  E.  cooimcrciat  world ;  and  the 
treasure  of  Cleopatra,  which  Mithrtdatvs  seized  in 
B.C.  87,  is  thought  by  Kayel  to  have  been  depofiited 
with  the  JewiBh  hankcm  of  C,  aa  certainly  were 
the  SW  talenta  (£19*2.000]  belonging  to  Jcwa  of 
A«ia  Minor,  which  Mithridatca  also  seized  there 
tJos.  Artt.  XIV.  \-ii.  2).  In  B.C.  49,  C.  Fanniui, 
governor  of  tho  province  Asia,  wrote  to  the  Coans 
urging  them  to  observe  the  decree  of  tho  Horn. 
Hnuar^!,*  and  provide  for  the  >>afe  passage  of  Jewish 
pilgiima  thrtiii}:}t  C.  (wlii':h  lay  on  thetr  route) 
U)  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  15).  The  poet 
Meleager,  who  lived  in  C.  in  that  century,  com- 

fdains  that  his  mistress  deserted,  him  for  a  Jewish 
over  (Ep.  a3,  Anthol.  Gr.  v.  IGO).  Herod  the  Great 
was  a  bcnoiactor  iii  the  Coans  ;  and  the  inscription 
of  a  statue  to  his  son  Ucrod  the  Tctrorcb  has  been 
found  at  Cos. 

LnxaATnci:.— jltntKi,  \>  CiT  f.  The  htcat  Mid  ben  kcoudI  U 
^ly  Pau>n  »iHi  HK-lts.  In»frit)lifm4  of  Om;  Rant,  Ximoir*  nr 
rus  d4  Ko4  (ntr.  det  arcMu*i  dt*  mistimt,  lil.  &);  Duboi*.  Ih 
Co  UiMUa ;  Roai,  Btittn  »ach  Jfcw,  u.f.v.,  ukI  tui  Htiten  atif' 
d«t  yrUeS.  /lutln,  U.  yp,  Hkv-j,  iii.  [tn.  12D-I39.  an  ftlao  useftu. 
A  Uat  or  oUtw  woriu  U  giva,  X'aton-Ill':^*.  p.  ix. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
COSJUI  (Kwrdp).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3*). 
See  Gene,vloov. 

CO&MOOOHY. — I.  Two  cosmogoniesor  narratives 
of  creation  confront  ns  in  the  tMwning  chnpters  of 
the  Bible.  The  first,  contained  tn  the  fimt  chapter 
of  tlie  Book  of  (tcnesis,  is  a  part  of  the  document 
P,  belonging  to  the  early  post-exilic  period  ;  while 
the  second,  rontninet!  in'  hu  2"^',  fomta  the  intro- 
dnrtion  to  the  Jahwistic  document  (J),  redacted  in 
the  prc-cxilic  period,  and  therefore  earlier  than 
the  first. 

(A)  TiiK  FinsT  Creation  NAnRATi\T^.— The 
writort  of  the  opening  chapter  of  tho  Book  of 
Genesis  (Gn  l'-2*')  set  oefore  himself  the  task  of 
givinc  a  comprehensive  son-ey  of  the  origins  of 
Israers  history.  *  It  was  bis  parposc  to  show 
that  the  theocracy  which  became  hiKturically 
realized  in  Israel  aa  hicrocracy  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  creation  of  the  world'  (Holxincer). 
To  his  consciousness  Israel  and  iKrael's  Haceraota) 
iOKtitutions  stand  central  to  the  great  movement 
of  history,  and  he  confriFt-ently  works  oat  this 
grandiose  conception  to  its  uUiraate  origins.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  unfolds  the  nnrrative  in  snceearive 
gradations,  tlie  scope  of  wliich  narrows  from  the 

*  tbe  d«cT««  )■  rrrotKOualr  termed  by  some  moden  autfao- 
rttio  an  edict  ol  Julius  Omau, 

t  Tlte  wnrk  ot  tbts  writer  co«Mtlmt«s  the  fandsoieau)  doeu- 
nicnt  of  Um  lugcr  work,  I',  bcnoe  cnllcd  by  Itolzliifr^r,  P>  te  - 
GTuruUehriflX  by  WellhsuMii,  Q.  A  clear  sod  comprcbcnilTe 
aUteineBt  of  the  speeUllUai  o(  lanrtiane  and  Mjle  of  Uili  doou- 
nent  msjr  be  (oaas  Id  Uolztni^r'i  itejaletKA,  pp.  S16-8M. 


nnivorsal  to  the  particular  as  it  passes  from  heaven 
and  earth  tn  Adam,  from  Adam  to  Noah,  from 
Noali  Lo  Abraham,  and.  lastly,  from  AbralKUu  to 
Israel  and  his  descemiant-s.  Beginning  each  sec- 
tion we  find  an  enmiieralion  of  T(tli<16th  or 
'generations.'  First  we  have  the  TflltdOth  of  the 
universe  (heaven  and  earth}  of  which  God  is  the 
Creator,  then  of  man  (Adam),  then  of  Noah,  then 
of  Abraham.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  the  pre- 
human stages  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 

Th«  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  First 
Creation  Story.  The  week  of  seven  days  forms  a 
calendar  into  which  the  different  Kncc*"isive  stages 
of  the  work  of  creation  are  dii-ided.  The  creation 
of  man  forms  the  climax  and  conclusion  of  the 
work  on  the  xixth  day,  while  tlie  cIomi  of  tlie 
narrative  describes  the  M<venth  or  day  of  rest,  when 
J"  ceased  from  His  creation-work. 

first  (fay  (On  11-*)l  IJfcht  cnutoft  amid  the  wut«  utd  void 
of  the  primoJ  chau*.    Division  ol  day  and  nlKfaU 

Saetmd  daf  (rr.^sji  Creatloa  Of  U»  OncuuDcat,  dividing  ihe 
upper  Irotn  Uie  lower  mtafr*. 

7'Ainiday<vv.i)l*X    I>rj' luid  and  SMS  fbcmwl.     Vq^eUUoo. 

fourth  day  (w.i^u).    Heavenly  bodin  cmled. 

Fitih  dag  (\  v.»»>.  WaUn  swarm  with  living  ffrMtiim— 
flyiiiK  ihlnicN,  muiuten  ot  Iha  devp,  rspUlaa  and  liudi  cmttwi. 

tiiith  daw  (rv.M-Sl).  Ct«aUon  of  Und  aninuU— catUe,  rep- 
tdct).  wild  bcA»u>.  Man  fathicnMl  la  tUvine  loNve  and  ploovd 
OS  \tt»A  tju\  tin)  of  CKOled  thJnn. 

Setxnth  lioy  (t^i  ^    Sohboth  al  dlriae  mL 

(R)  Thh  Second  Creatios  Narrativr  in  the 
JahwiBtic  account  contained  in  Gn  2*'*"',  and  follows 
iinmediatcly  upon  the  preceding.  It  belongs  to 
an  earlier  uocuMit-nt,  componctl  during  the  national 
and  pre-exilic  period  of  Hebrew  life,  ln.-fi>rc  the 
Jewish  nation  berame  mcrgt^d  in  an  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  at  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  |ifltri- 
archal  story,  wliich  clustered  nniiind  cvrlain  sacred 
snots,  were  still  vivid.  Ueligioos  conceptions  were 
tlicn  tiniple  and  concrete,  and  the  rcprcicn  tat  ions 
of  God  were  strongly  anthro[H>morpnic.  The  in- 
terests of  the  writer  are  national  and  human. 
Not  a  priestly  system,  but  a  pc.rypU,  is  the  centre 
of  his  universe.  Morpovar,  his  liionght  moves 
along  the  lines  of  prophetic  rather  than  priestly 
idea«.  Acconlingly,  the  iTeation  of  man  plays  a 
much  more  imtkortant  port  in  the  Jaliwihtic  cos* 
moKony.  We  near  nothing  of  moon  and  stars 
to  rcK:ulate  festival  seasons,  but  of  jdantA  and 
animals.  Nor  is  man's  ponition  made  no  dintinct 
from  tliAt  of  aninmt^Ml  nature  around  him  (cf, 
Wcllhausen,  Protrgrf.'*  p.  32.'J^ 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  have  tlie 
Jahwistic  eosmogony  complete,  and  the  abrupt 
introduction  to  v."*  j;  nv  Vsi  suggests  that  some- 
thing between  vv.*  and  '  has  neen  omitted  bv 
the  redactor,  and  perliaiia  aluo  between  '  and  % 
either  l)e<-au««  it  rB|H;ate<l  or  I'ecntise  it  was  incon- 
Bi!it4*iit  with  the  prfi^wiing  rrpjitinn  narrative.  The 
Kiicce^sion  of  circumstantia]  clauses  in  vv.'  and  " 
certainly  presents  an  interesting  parallel  to  Gn  I'. 
But  what  we  actually  posscKS  of  the  Jahwistic 
cojimogony  in  the  biblicul  reciirU  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  work  of  P.  Vv.*  jind  *  in  external 
form  liear  a  <;-<!rt.T,in  resemblanre  to  the  '  New 
Babylonian  version  of  the  rreation  story,'  dis- 
covered by  Pinches  and  publislied  in  JRAS  vol. 
xxiii.  (I8»l)p.  383  ff. 

*  The  sacred  Ikotise  of  the  gods  had  not  been 
erected  in  the  Holy  Place, 
No  reed  had  yet  bVdded,  no  tree  liad  been 
formed,'  etc. 

The  drvncss  of  the  earth  before  the  growth  of 
pl.nnt"?,  the  mention  of  the  ascentling  mist,  the 
cTcntion  of  man,  and  the  descrii'tion  of  ['nradise 
in  which  man  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  woman,  of  which  a  special  account  is  given  in 
S"*,  stand  in  remarkable  cmitrast  to  the  pru-cmling 
po«t-exilic  cosmogony,    tn  language  we  specially 
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Dote  the  use  of  is;  (or  r:!^]  in  {ilace  of  in;  in  Gn  1. 
(Bee  DillDiana'g  coDinicntaiy  lor  a  complete  tiat  of 
ilivLTgcriciL-d  in  style.) 

II.  \Vu  aixoll  now  jiroceed  to  cxaniino  in  greater 
detail  lliu  linit  creation  account.  Tlio  narrative 
in  (in  l'-2**  openH  with  a  reference  to  u  pre- 
exifltcnt  dark  cbuos  {tohu  wnbohu).  'In  the  be- 
ginning, when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth— now  the  earth  wa«  woato  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  over  the  watery  abjrss  {HhCm),  and 
the  br«ath  of  God  vas  brooding  over  fbo  waters 
—  then  God  *aid:  Let  there  l>o  light.'  Thi* 
rendering,  which  is  a<lt)pted  by  Kwald,  iJlllniaim, 
and  Sclirader  (foUuwiug  U«ahi),  regardi*  v.'  aa  a 
oircam&tantial  or  parenthetic  clan&e.  This  yields 
the  buit  coiitjtnKtion  as  ivell  oh  meaning,  aud  in 
poraltul  to  tbo  opening  of  the  Jati\vi8tic  creation 
account  '£*"■  *■  *.  and  also  of  the  Uab.  creation  tablet 
to  bo  presently  cited.  All  these  are  curion.'dy 
similar  in  the  lurm  uf  the  opening,  vrbich  conaistA 
of  a  Hcrica  of  temporal  clautwit. 

How  lon^  the  ]>re-exiHting  wa.*ite  and  emptine»< 
of  chaos  oxixted,  and  how  long  tlio  darkne»4  pre- 
vwled  over  Iho  jinniul  waters  Iwforo  the  quicken- 
ing spirit  or  breatli  of  God  hroocled  over  its  surface. 
we  do  not  know.  The  remarkable  phrase  in  the 
firftt  cosmogony,  '  the  spirit  (or  breath)  of  God  was 
brooding  over  the  watcm,'  is  probably  intimded  to 
indicate  the  ultimate  origin  of  tbo  generating  in- 
flaences  that  operated  daring  creation  as  grounded 
in  the  divine  oiuritu&l  activity.  Tlmt  Uie  furni, 
however,  in  which  this  conception  is  conveyed 
was  sugjcpsteil  by  ancient  Sentitic  cosmogonieSf  is 
a  fact  which  wo  fihail  sula&equcntly  have  occoaion 
to  eouiirm. 

The  immediate  cause  of  light,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  is  clt^Krly  indicateu  aa  the  diviuu  word 
which  M'ent  forth  an  a,  Jiat,  and  it  ifl  tlii^  divine 
word  regnrdud  as  nn  agent  that  iwhers  in  each 
Kucccedinib^  net  in  the  divine  drnina  of  creation. 
The  creation  of  light  in  itself  involves  a  distinction 
between  light  and  darkness;  but  the  division  be- 
tween li^ht  and  darkness  in  v.^  implies  that  this 
waM  a  division,  nut  In  space  but  in  time,  as  the 
context  immediately  shows:  'and  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.'  It 
was  therefore  throngb  the  creation  of  light  that 
the  first  crejition-day  wasoonstituted.  What,  then, 
constituted  the  night  and  what  the  daytime? 
Was  it  the  primal  darkne:«s  of  chaos  that  consti- 
tuted the  night,  to  which  day  succeeded  T  If  so, 
we  miglit  compare  tliB  cone-eption  of  the  first  day 
and  of  the  »iK'eeeilin>;  ones  to  the  ecctvsiiuiticat 
day  of  Judaism,  which  begins  with  the  darkness 
after  sunset  and  continues  till  the  sunset  which  in- 
augurates the  following  day.  Some  colour  is  given 
to  this  view  by  the  specification  of  evening  be/ore 
the  morning  in  the  concluding  formula  in  deseribitx'- 
each  Btagu  uf  creation  :  '  and  tluire  wiun  uvvning  ami 
there  was  morning.  .  .  .'  But  tlio  difliculties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  Dillinann's  CommeDCary.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  darkness  of  chaoa 
lay  entirely  outside  the  reckoning  of  day  and 
night  [prv})erly,  we  might  add,  outside  the  actual 
work  ol  divine  creation  here  recorded).  Evening 
fintt  ari-tes  after  light  has  lieen  createtl.  In  fact, 
theword  from  its  very  i'lymology('«re6,dcrived  from 
the  root 3n;',  in  Assyrian  VriA?(,  'enter,'  'passunder' ' ) 
implies  thnt  'day'  had  preceded,  ^lo^eovcr,  the 
fact  that  we  are  reading  a  post-exilic  narrative  in 
which  the  months  of  the  calendar  wero  regulated 
by  the  Bah.  system,  whirh  reckoned  froro  Nisan  (a 
name  of  B»b.  origin),  would  K-ad  us  lo  llie  sfupiwi- 
tion  thftt  tfie  Batt.  tradition  would  also  affect  the 
reckoning  of  the  (/«j/  in  thecreation  account.  Now. 
OD  the  testimony  ol  I'liny  (i/.Vii.  71*,  cited  by  Del.) 
*  TbvM  tril)  ktmH  in  AmyriAD  meua  *«inatL' 


the  Babylonians  reckoned  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunrise.  We  may  therefore  in(er  that  the  crea< 
tion-day  was  also  reckoned  from  6unri»c  to  ctuurisc, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  civii  day. 

Vv.*-*  |)ortruy  the  second  tiay'a  creation-work. 
viz.  the  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower 
waters  by  tas  formation  of  a  heavenly  flnnajnent 
iHeb.  rdkui)  which  divides  them.  The  Hulirew 
word  rsi  properly  signifies  something  l>cAten  or 
hammered  out,*  fairlv  represented  by  LXX,  Aq., 
Symm.  arrp^ufia,  Vuig.  Jirmamtntnm.  That  the 
ancient  Greeks  conceived  of  this  vault  as  coD»«istlng 
of  burnished  metal  is  HhoiA'n  hy  the  epithi'tsaiS;)afos 
{Od,  XV.  329)  aud  x'i^'""  U*-  x*ii.  425;  Pindar, 
Pyth.  X.  42 ;  AVm.  vL  (J)  occurring  in  their  earl^* 
literature.  And  these  coucieptioiis  Lavo  their 
parallels  in  the  language  of  the  OT.  Numerous 
passages  may  be  cltetl  to  prove  that  ttic  Uub. 
Semite  regarded  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault  or  arched 
dome.  In  Job  37"  it  is  compared  to  a  firm  molten 
mirror,  the  hue  of  which  in  Ex  'J-f'"  is  de.'i{:ril«il  as 
resembling  sapphire,  while  from  Am  Q",  Job  26"'  ", 
Pr  8"*  *  wy  gather  the  a*l<litiona]  details  that  this 
solid  comTOicte<l  vault  or  amhcd  dome  was  i^tipported 
on  the  loftiest  mountains  as  pillars  (Job  "Hi^).  It 
wfti*  also  provided  with  windows  and  gates  (Gn  7" 
2S".  2  K  1^  ^,  I'B  78").  Above  this  solid  rO^' 
flowed  the  nppe.r  or  heavenly  waters  (v.'').  which 
dtiscended  in  tain  through  thetiu  openings  (P«  ICM* 
148*.  2  K  7").  Dillmanii,  from  whoso  cJear  exposi- 
tion of  these  conceptions  we  have  borrowed,  com- 
{lores  ahso  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the 
Avesta,  where  we  likewise  meet  with  this  conception 
of  an  uj>|*r  or  heavenly  sea.  Similarly,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  sun  -  god  Ka  daily 
traverses  the  celestial  waters  in  his  boat.  The 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  also  had  their  con- 
replionn  of  a  deep  which  rolled  over  the  finno- 
ment  of  heaven.  Those  we  shall  illustrate  in  some 
measure  from  their  creation-opic.  Cf.  Sayco,  Hib. 
Led.  p.  374 ;  Jensen,  Co^mol.  der  Bab.  p.  2&4. 

Yyl-ii  [Mirtj^y  the  work  of  Uie  third  creative 
day,  which  involvi^  two  separate  acts :  (1)  the  crea- 
tion of  dry  land  and  the  segregation  of  the  waters 
into  seas ;  (2)  the  creation  of  plants.  According  to 
the  writer  of  2  P  3^  land  was  created  from  water 
by  divine  commond.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated 
in  tlu)  hihlical  narrative,  which  simply  aihrmii 
that  the  waters  were  gathered  together  into  one 
place,  and  that  the  land  thereby  appeared.  But 
from  subsequent  considerations  ano  the  parallels 
from  ancient  religions  which  will  bo  cited,  it  will 
appear  that  water  was  tindoubtedly  regarded  as 
the  primitive  element  out  of  which  created  things, 
including  land,  emerged,  and  there  can  be  no 
queiitiou  that  this  eoneeption  underlies  the  iimt 
cruation  narrative,  though  it  is  not  clearly  ex. 
presirted. 

Vv.  '*'*•  describe  the  work  of  ihe  fourth  day,  the 
creation  of  heavenly  bodies.  Lt^ht  in  a  dlHiised 
furm  (n^K)  had  been  somiuoned  into  existence  by 
God's  firi^t  creative  fiat,  liow  it  emer^e<l  we  are 
not  told,  hut  aic  left  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
immediate  outllow  of  divine  energy.  The  heai*enly 
bodies  are  naturally  regunled  jmroly  from  the 
terrestrial  standpoint.  To  the  naive  conceptions 
of  antiqnity  it  was  necessary  that  the  creation  of 
a  tirmameut  should  have  preceded  that  of  the 
luminaries.  For  these  luminaries  were  placed  on 
or  Htt.-iched  to  the  tirmament  or  solid  vault,  and 
their  tourftes  prescribed   thereon.      It  should  he 

*  Froni  th«  Hebrew  root  yp*i  *  beat  *  or  *  >lanip  *  (hence  extend, 
or  etratah  oat)  we  beva  en  intereetlnjrdetiTSllve  p;PD  praeirwl 
In  UiB  Phoo.  tosoriMione  meuiloff  plue  or  dish.  CI.  CIS,  Pus 
Prims.  Tom.  t.  p.  Wt,  Mo  So- 
ns iVd  in'3^  i>a  \n-  vtt  pn  jrp'O 
(the  gold  plate  (or  bow!)  which  kin?  >lclKb]«thuia,  king  of 
Cltinm,  CftvoX 
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observ'ud  tliac  in  Job  38*'''  tlio  uQiicrljing  tradition 
respecting  the  stars  is  very  ditlerent.  In  the 
latter  ttie  ^tard,  perBoniUcd  blb  '  sous  of  God,'  take 
their  puirt  in  the  work  of  cie&tioti  at  tbo  bcgiuniog, 
and  cry  aluuii  with  exultant  »<irainH  (cf.  Jg  G*>). 

Pawang  ovkf  the  work  of  the  Ji/th  day  (vr. •*■"), 
which  includes  the  crention  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  that  strarm  in  the  water,  aa  well  as  of 
the  flying  creatures,  we  come  to  the  sixth  dar 
(vv.**""),  on  Hbieh  the  larger  laud  aniiuala  tut  weft 
M  reptiles  anil  tiea  and  rivur  inuiistura  were  creiitf.fl. 
The  crentioii  uf  mun  in  Lhu  dlviuu  iniaj^  concIud<.-$ 
the  naxrative.  'I'litti  i^  not  t  lie  plaou  to  outer  iate  the 
theologioaJ  aepectA  of  the  parnllt;!  phroaea  *imaj^' 
(fetem)  uid  'Ukencsa'  {dimvth),  which  mi«plaoed 
ingenuity  haa  separated  by  hard-and-fast  lines  of 
demarcation.*  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
a  caveat  againat  the  view  Tceontly  propounded  by 
Gankel  In  Tiia  stimulating  work,  Hc/top/ung  u.  Chaos, 
p.  11  if.,  who,  in  oppositiun  to  (ho  interpretation 
uBU&Ily  aduptfd  {sustained  by  Dillmann  and  WvU- 
hausen),  wfiich  re^anls  t)ie  likeneMs  as  internitl 
&nd  apiriLuiil,  ar^uea  from  a  comparison  of  5^'' 
Aod  9^,  where  ilic  same  oxpreaaions  occur,  that 
the  rcaemblance  here  refers  to  extentai  form  or 
sAape.  But  nuoh  an  inference  U  oltugother  gratuit- 
ous. Thungli  it  i^  <^ulto  conceivable  that  in  some 
ancient  form  of  the  tradition,  or  in  another  con* 
nexion  as  .V,  nnch  terma  oa  zelcm  might  connote 
external  4iane,  such  a  meaning  here  in  relation 
to  God  is  alto;;ether  oat  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  this  post-exilio  dociuuent.  Another  point 
to  which  WG  most  refer  is  the  much  discussed  '  U*t 
u$  make  man  .  .  .'    The  plural  is  here  W»t  ex- 

g lined  in  refi^renco  to  anjL'cU  who  participate  in 
e  work  of  creation  (in  Job  called  'mids  of  l^od,' 
and  identified  with  ntars  Job  38*'%  of.  Jg  S"*,  and 
elsewhere  called  n'm^-t,  cf.  1  K  22'").  Such  an  in- 
terpretation is  sustained  by  Go  IV  (J)  and  Is  6". 
For  other  cxplanatiuna  see  Spurrell,  uU  loc. 

III.  In  interpreting  this  JirsC  cosimfjont/  the 
greatest  diflicnUius  encounter  us  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  drama  as  it  unfolds  to  \i»,  and  the 
only  means  of  disfwllin;;  the  obwurity  is  a  cloeer 
and,  moreover,  a  comiiorative  study  of  the  Heb. 
Semitic  cosmos.  An  endeavour  will  therefore  be 
made  to  throw  light  on  this  subieot  from  the  data 
of  Phcen.  aa  well  aa  Uab.  mythologj',  prcwrrcd  for 
oa  either  is  Greek  writings  or  uixin  inscrijitions, 
so  aa  to  present  as  clear  and  vivid  a  conception  aa 
possible  of  the  ancient  Hub.  cudnioa. 

The  PhcBn.,  like  the  Heb.  and  the  Bab.  cosmo- 
gony, stairta  with  the  cvneeption  of  a  dark  abyaa  of 
waters  or  chaog,  called  by  the  Uebrewa  nri  cV-rn 
*  great  TihOm '  (On  7").  or  .simply  cinn,  and  by  the 
Babylonians  Ti^inat  iTiaintu).  According  to  the 
Phutn.  cosmoiranycitt^  by  Eusebiiui  [Pronp.  Evang. 
L  10)  from  Philo  Hyblius,  ibis  watery  material 
was  gpnerftt«d  from  desire  (rodoj)  and  spirit 
(■■kC/xo).  Hero  wc  find  a  jmint  of  contact  with 
the  OTPM  i;n  of  Gn  \',  though  in  the  biblical  cos- 
mogony the  water  ii  not  regarded  aa  a  product  of 
the  aolion  of  sjdrit,  but  appears  to  atand  aa  a 
eoeffieieat  with  spirit  of  the  subsequent  generative 
proceasea.    Now  the  threo  olanses, 

The  earth  was  waste  and  void, 

And  darkneaa  waa  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
(Tfihftml. 

And  ttte  breath  (spirit)  of  God  woa  brooding 
over  tJie  waters, 
conduct  ail  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  re- 
gards wtute  and  vuid  (b^hu  waWiIni),  d«ep(T6bdm), 
and  waters,  as  three  <'pitliet«  designating  the  same 
thing,  viz.  the  chiiotic  watery  abyss.  Aocordingly, 
wu  may  infer  that  when  Ood  entered  upon  the 

*  On  tbtt  dlMLnotloo  between  itnagt  utA  Wmtftttid*  ftmoiiK 
Bom.  Otfb.  tbB»lt>elaas,  9e«    NilMclt,   Ewng.  Dogmatii,  p. 

ms. 


cTcatira  work  there  woa  no  distinction  between 
(a)  day  and  night,  (A)  heaven  and  earth,  (e)  dry 
laud  (earUi)  and  nea.  All  that  existed  were  (1) 
darkness;  {11)  T<>hftni^Tobn  Wttb«Iiu  =  waters,  i.e. 
the  chaotic  watt^ry  aby^ ;  ^3)  tliu  brooding  spirit 
of  God  materialized  as  air.  (n)  The  firttt  distinc- 
tion emerges  with  the  creation  of  light,  whereby 
day  is  separated  from  night  (v.^).  (A)  The  second 
distinction  arises  when  the  firmament  or  *  heavens ' 
are  furnicd  (v.").  (c)  The  third  distinction  was 
efTectuatcd  by  the  iseparation  of  n'ater  from  land, 
whereby  'ilry  land,  or  'earth'  iu  the  narrower 
sense,  woa  formv^l. 

The  Tc-hOm  (nji  a^.-^)  woe  no  mere  figment  of  the 
ima^^ation,  or  the  conception  of  sumc  ftir  distant 
coigmic  condition,  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Heb- 
rew. Though  it  apparently  assumed  the  latterohar- 
aeter  in  oosmogonic  narrative,  it  was  a]«o  a  very 
present  and  vivid  reality.  Th»  aecompanring 
diagram  will  enable  the  rtuulcr  to  comprehend  the 
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ordinary  conpcption!<  of  an  ancient  5ipmiti>  (whether 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew)  respecting  tht*  ntiivcnte  tn 
which  he  lived.  The  writer  of  this  articb?  sketched 
this  outline  from  a  study  of  Dnmerous  OT  paff4ngl^s 
about  twt^lve  years  ago,  and  found  in  Jensen's 
Cosmoloaie  dir' Bah.,  published  in  1800,  a  diagram 
almost  identical  in  character,  de.sfrrii>live  of  the 
universe  according  to  BaU  eonwptions,  and  liosed 

furely  npon  the  data  of  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions, 
n  both  wo  have  a  heavenly  npi>er  ocean,  and  in 
both  thy  earth  woi  conceived  as  resting  upon  a 
vast  water-depth  or  Tu'h6m  (calltd  alM)  in  Babv 
Ionian  ap*u).  The  Hebrews  thought,  of  the  world 
as  a  disc  (Jtn,  cf.  la  4CF) ;  and  to  this  earthly  dif^c 
corresponded  the  heavenly  disc  (also  called  iin,  cf. 
Job  iti",  Pr  8").  Beneiith  Lho  earth  reste<l  the 
onknown  and  mystericms  Tfh6m  RabMK  (cf.  thn 
language  of  IN  'J4*l.  The  flood  not  only  Hi^srendfid 
through  tho  ivindows  of  heaven  (see  above),  but  atiio 
tuioenoAd  from  tho  deep  nether  springs,  colled 
'sprinurs  of  the  great  Tch6m'  (Gn  j"  P»),  which 
were  cleft  open.  These  deep  springs  were  accord- 
ingly called  TiMmOth  (Pr  3"),  and  were  believed  to 
communicate  throogh  the  depths  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  paaeagea  with  the  great  TchAm  which 
lay  below.     In  a  striking  pas^go  in  Am  (7')  tho 

J irophut  portrays  a  judgment  in  which  tho  lire  of 
I"  will  <levoar  tliis  great  walur-iiypth.  Within  tho 
earth  itself  lay  the  realm  uf  the  departed,  She6l  or 
Uules. 

That  mythical  ideas  and  pcraonin  cations  clustered 
round  this  myntericras  chaotic  water-depth  in  tlie 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  Semites,   ia  abundantly 
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Mtown,  not  only  in  the  legends  of  ihe  Babylonians, 
pTBiterved  in  tlimr  iuHrripLimifi,  to  whii-h  we  shall 
presently  refer,  but  niso  in  the  references  to  be 
loantl  in  Ueb.  Utentture.  The  durk  wster-ileiith 
vnM  represented  as  a  dragon  or  serpent,  and  vn» 
called  uy  various  names.  Imajcea  were  formed  of 
ii*  (Ex  3(f*).  Sometimes  it  la  called  Rahth,  a 
dragon  which  entered  into  conflict  vrith  J"  and  waa 
destroyed  by  Him  (Is  51"*-,  Joh  iifl''"-).  At  other 
timei*  it  in  named  Leviatharf^  (Joh  41,  cf.  Ps 
74"*'"),  or  again  it  is  iiitnply  called  the  'aerjtent' 
<Am9»-*}. 

IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  qaot«  from  those 
Scm.  cosmogonies,  which  shonld  he  brought  into 
eomparison  with  the  Ilch.  narrative.  Since  the 
Hobrowfl  were  SomiWR,  and  were  nariurod  from  a 
comtiioD  fttock  of  aneit>nC  Bcni.  inhfrilance,  botli  as 
to  beliefs  and  usages,  such  a  oomparison  niU  be 
fertile  of  reauJta, 

(A)  The  Phamdan  oofimo^ony  has  oome  down 
to  oa  in  a  very  fragmentary  and  dubious  condition. 
It  is  contained  in  the  Pnrparalio  Evtingeliea  of 
£lisel)ius(l.  chs.  ix.  z.  aiidiv.  ch.  xvi.).  He  obtained 
his  wateriala  from  the  ^(ki'<a-7  Icropio.  of  Philo 
Byhlins.  Aoconling  tu  KuHebiuH,  i.  6,  as  well  as 
Porjiliyry,  Philo  of  Byblu*  tninslati>«l  these  frag- 
ment'** from  a  Phrpn.  oriyiniil  b^  Sanchuniathon. 
It  is  not  possible  for  as  to  enter  into  tbo  discuatdon 
respecting  Sanchuniathon.  (It  will  be  satliciont  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Haudissin'a  elaborate  essay  In 
his  Studien  zur  Senu  lifii/fiongMfhu-htf,  \.  pp.  1^8, 
where  rL>fi.>r(;iiccK  to  thu  literatiirt!  uu  this  subject 
are  fully  {livt'n.J  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
citing  in  summarized  form  the  Ph<xn.  cosmogony 
80  far  as  it  can  be  intelli^'ibly  presented  from  the 
obscure  pages  of  Gusebius. 

At  l)ii:tii;sinnincgf  Uilitt«noUiUi8Cxuit«<l  but  UmltJeB  disoa 
umI  tiplni  («.ib/is)^  A  tliml  bctor  U  introduovd  in  the  fonn  of 
iK-nin:  (nfct  >.  comapontUnff  to  the  f>M  of  Clrcek  Icicrad.  Dc«ire 
uuiieMab1«n(liaff(irXM^)at  th«*Bp(riC'  with  'lor«^'  IlieulUiu- 
uqIbuc,  obscurer  flcicribeduidt]l9ioulttulDteriir«t,n'uMtl'r. 
Thii  lumc  }Attt  te  A  fcrmnine  ftb*tnct  tortn  from  '>C  ^ ';)  «r(vt«r.  t 
Tilts  OOrreqioiKb  in  nil  pnjb«l)ility  to  th«  TAOrn  of  tha  bnilii-«l 
tmmtif*.  'Oiitof  thi*,' nvs  Did  account  from  which  vre  \n 
qootiny, '■mngtll  cbviwdof  tb«Ore«Uon.'  AU  tli«M  •v«cla  or 
nnu  at  uiofa  were  formad  Into  *n  *ZK  (sod,  aooonUnv  to 
iMinMeiMs,  broR«  Into  two  puU,  betvca  And  «uui).  From  3i*-r 
Itleainsd  forth  «ui,  moon,  sbd  itan :  and  ihfse  tecsnic  «ndowwl 
with  int«UiseDO«,  sod  noeived  tho  mow  Z*««#<fM>,  C^VV'  *£' 
buvcBly  wKtcbcn  or  gowdtuia  As  won  u  tit,  Imnd,  ud*  M& 
vert  haiiodbr  the  tan,  wladiAnMeuwcIluolotidaftnd  rtolcnt 
ihrncnXKirs  of  ttie  lM!*v«nl7  WMien,  Uiumter  and  LigbtnLag. 
R)r  thisi  tbuDdMHtomis  SMmAted  shkiic*,  tml*  knd  tonMJo, 
tMgui  to  Xir  in  aot  mA  on  tnnd.  It  nia?'  b>  rvniArkcd  tfa&i 
tha  Gonocjttiori  n(  Uia  orlj^ln  of  th«  univrmo  (rum  WKter  U 
thORiu)[tilv  grmtlir,  Benntw,  u  wo  ihall  luve  ocoudOn 
to  aw,  inierpraU  tha  nune  of  tlia  finiual  iDAtt«r,  'Ouifim  cr 

Another  cosmojii^ony  cited  by  Eusobius  makes  the 

two  mortals  Mta*  and  U.ptariri^»a%  Iwi^otttiU  of 
KoXrla  and  his  wife  fiaav.  The  word  Ko\ria  hn.s 
Iweu  variouHly  inter|ireted  as  s;  '9  ^p,  voice  of  J"8 
mouth,  luid  OM  rj-s  "r^p  voice  of  breath.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  has  much  probability,  but  it  is 
Cenernlly  hcM  tbat  BxaO  is  tue  liL-b.  1-12  ur  chaos. 
It  is  not  neet:*tary  to  cite  further  varictii's  of  the 
Phoenician  cosuiuvuuiu  legend,  a»  they  f«il  to  throw 
luiy  lighten  the  biblical  narrative. 

(B)  More  important  for  the  biblical  etndent  is  the 
Babylonian  cosmotjonjf.  Not  only  are  its  featurea 
more  signifii'int  in  their  bearing  on  the  first 
creation  narrative,  but  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
a  more  complete  form,  and  throui-li  two  distinct 
sources.     It  na'»  been  handed  down  to  us  tliroiigli 

*  Conip.  tbo  raf.  by  Baroauo  to  aninift]  Blai»c«  In  thv  Ivicplif 
of  Bd  (ciicd  bdowl  and  Ounkal,  SekOpf.  p.  its. 

f  Tha  diamm  oleailjr  exhiblta  the  cloae  eonn«iioa  bftwmn 
ocean  and  the  watcr^lepth.  Leviathan  stnbodiM  Uia  Idea  of  a 
teriwnt,  like  OoMnui,  «>oIled  rmiDd  tb«  earth.  J«n«ea,  Cotmo- 
togU,  p.  Ul ;  Bafce,  HOb.  Lea.  pp.  IM,  n&:  Gtmhd,  Sdionf. 

1  BaudinSn,  StudSn,  L  p.  IS.  Ct.  SohrMer.  >>AdN.  Ihrraeke, 
p.  133.  Pbilo  adcU  th«  explanation  Uiat  Wir  waa  explained  by 
■□me  as  mud  and  hy  othen  aa  a  pntrafjinfE  watei;  mixture. 


Greek  sources,  which  have  been  obflcured  by  trans- 
mission through  a  Chrisliun  M'ritin;:;,  nud  we  also 
poisKsn  it  in  a  iirrii^>«  uf  tublet-<T  containing  tho 
orii;iaal  cuneiform  Bab.  creation  t-pic. 

Before  the  dij*covery,  in  IST.'V.  hy  tlie  late  Georgo 
Smith,  of  the  fra^tenti)  of  tlie  Itnb.  creation 
account  in  the  ruined  library  of  A«url>aniiMtI  (pub- 
lished in  TSBA  iv.  is7tj),  tfiiii  legend  was  known 
to  us  only  in  tho  mutilated  records  of  Berosus. 
Beiosus  was  &  (iriest  of  Bui  in  Ribylun  about 
B.C.  SOU.  His  recital  of  the  Hab.  storyof  creation 
wa^  handed  down  by  Alt^xander  PulyhiKtor,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  tliat  Eui«ebiuM  (in  his  C'Aroniwm, 
bk.  i.)  has  liorrowed.  We  shall  now  ptv©  the 
tninxlation  of  titc  more  salient  pcAsages  in  tlie 
words  of  <Tunkcl,  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
text. 

'  Prinuuilr  all  cM>fli«t«<l  of  darkneaa  and  water,  uxl  atraiuc* 
cnatore*  of  peculiar  form  orcvc  therein.  Tbcro  were  tava  witti 
two  wloB»,  tome  nlao  with  four  winn  and  two  faces,  and  Maw 
whlcb  ud  on«  body  but  two  hcada,  ana  mala  aod  tba  olber 
fciiul«  .  .  .  otnpr  men  with  eo.U's  foM  and  honu,  or  with 
hane'a  teer,  or  like  honea  b«htit<t  and  like  mva  in  front,  and 
Ibcretorciii  the  [urmof  hippocrntatin.  .  .  .  Itcidn  th»a  Ihu* 
vera  i\th,  cnwpinjr  thirna,  eqrp«nt«,  and  all  iLinda  of  itrmBgs 
crcAturca  ol  vatImI  frh.^in-ft.  Tlie  Imatrex  of  thrm  ant  t«  be  aaan 
in  tba  umple  ol  Bel  aa  <I»dicaticn  ^t«.  Char  them  tbvn 
relcnad  s  vomaa,  Om  Orltu,*  which  10  OKiIcIm  l«  Thamlaf 
rnlnut], in Orsek  M>a<-ni.  Under  ihui  condition  of  ibe  world 
Bel  Quae  over  |i.r.  tlio  Hurduk  of  the  wncifnnn  namtivr], 
dett  Che  woman  in  twain,  and  mnda  from  001  half  ol  her  th«  aartb, 
aiird  from  the  olber  tbo  besveua.  aod  deattojred  tlie  beasta  wbkh 
iMilonged  to  her. 

'Now  tbii  luuTative,  as  be  aoserte  \i.e.  Bercmu.  lor  at  tbia 
point  Kuaeblua  Intemipta  thu  ciuiion  In  order  to  viva  an  alla- 
EOriuaJ  axplauatiaa),  is  ioteiiiled  to  be  aa  ntle^irical  reftrcaenta- 
uon  of  the  pTooeaaea  of  namra.  Tho  untvcne  wu  toniwrly  in 
a  iitat«  at  flux,  and  tbs  cre«tur«s  atnDvc  ileKribed  ainae  In  it. 
Bel,  howvvar^n  Greek  ZtM}.olelt  the  darkniiJa  in  the  nidrt.  and 
•o  dirtded  heaven  and  earth  fran  one  anotber,  and  tbnebv 
esiabUahi'd  Hit  order  of  the  onivarae.  The  craatnrea.  bow- 
ever,  oould  not  emlure  the  power  of  llyht.  and  i>eri«lied  (<o  tar 
tht  allcfortoal  Interpretation,  tben  lolloiri  the  remaiiMler  of  the 
m>th]. 

■  So  when  Del  >aw  the  earth  destitute  of  inhabitants  and  tndt, 
he  oonmandfld  uiiu  ot  the  ^od*  to  out  oS  hiv  [£k-J'aJ  bead,  aod  to 
milt  |h«  ea>rtfa  will)  ttid  IJ'xiil  wlii<-h  Rowr^  rrom  It,  and  thereby 
tn  tashloD  men  and  aninvU*  that  afaouU  b«  ca)ia)>le  of  enjurtac 
the  air  Uvl  alio  completed  tha  creation  of  the  atar*.  snn, 
moon,  and  fire  planeta.' 

Unfortunately,  the  poleniioal  bias  of  jEusehius 
mars  the  rational  consistency  of  his  quotations. 
Ue  appears  to  make  his  excerpts  in  order  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicnlc.  Thus  Bel  creates  henveiily 
liodieH  after  his  decapitation.  There  seems  to  !« 
a  conf uaiun  here  Iwtwec-n  \M  and  Tioniat,  as  the 
cunaiform  rtrconJ  apjpear*  to  show.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  confusions  in  the  narra- 
tive may  have  existed  in  the  text  of  Alexander 
I'olyhistor. 

Wc  filmll  now  jiroeeed  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
Babylonian  creation  epic  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  the  original  cuneiform  tcxta. 

In  Uic  b^v^nnlM);,  iMfort  beaireii  and  enrtb  axiitad,  wbtn  tbe 
primal  faUwM-  Apmi  (oouajij  and  the  pnmal  iaoth«r  XUttnok 
minf  led  their  walem,  Uui  e<kU  arose,  l^t^unii,  La^amu,  AoAsr. 
Kiabar,  ami  Ami.  Tlila  (a  the  summanr  of  Uie  CrsflMolaijr 
crealien  account  cited  bv  Sobrader  In  cOT  I.  on  On  11,  Uia 
following  trmnalatlon  of  tlin  OiK  tablet  In  tbo  Babylooisn  crsatico 
epic  wo  giro  approximalcly  in  tbe  words  of  Prof.  Pliadrlob 
IK-Ut£tch,wtin  haaracenUy  pobUabadn  oarcfoUj-  cdlt«d  tcxtot 
the  entire  LTrcation  Buio  Bcriba  [Da*  Ba^vUmuelu  WaiUah/ip- 
Jungi  Efm.  I.«fpsit;:  Inml,  I8MI>— 

*  Wbcn  aboi'c  th«  hcaren  wss  Dot  named  t 
Beneath  the  earth  did  not  record  a  naina, 
Tlio  occau  (Amu)  tbe  pritaeTol  vn»  th«)r  brrettvr 
Tbe  tumult  |  llJUnat  waa  mother  ot  them  all. 
Their  water*  in  oa«  united  tOftttter 
FicldB  ( irtr*  not  bcundod,  maiahea  wen  not  yet  to  bt  aam. 


*  Ounkol  ritcbtly  interprets  'Om*imw  u  KpK  CM  nwtbtr  wt 
the  depUi.    See  Ijis  long  nnd  inittniclive  note,  p.  IS. 

t  The  tfsta  give  ^»>.dTi.  Oobertaon  Smith,  bowrver,  oorraotl 
U>e«>eW,  ^A  \Lp.!SS». 

t  T«  a  Semite  Tiomi  oovnoteii  exiitenov  and  )>oaer. 

I  So  8chr*der  and  Jensen  (•  Wirrwarr');  f>clitx«ih  rendon 
'Oettea*  Tlie  meaning  o(  mwmmu  i»  very  doubtful.  Delltacb 
qm-ntioua  the  derivation  ot  the  word  from  tbe  root  Cl-1  or  OD-1. 

II  Arain  a  doubtftil  paaaage.  On  ffiparu  aso  DelltSMii.  Da* 
Bab.  SdiOjtftttiffiejior,  p.  IIB ;  JctiMn,  VotmoL  p.  SSfi. 
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At  s  time  when  ol  Um  rod*  bob«  had  come  lorih 

Xa  n*uM  did  they  bt^t,  doitiDfttioDi  w«r«  not  (dctermtiwdl 

Then  mm  tlw  gvda  born 

I^hmD  LoliUDa  ome  rortta, 

Uraat  ptriodi  nnUMd  (of  tli»«  auuiy  puacd  by] 

Amhw,  KbbM  Iran  baro 

U)Bc  da^  pMtad  by '  {w  ai  JsoMo  uid  Ziiimicro : '  the  dAj'B 

HCaine  lone  '^■ 
[Th«  rcM,  li  tnsmimtMry,  wtd  ilnplj  ocntkiiw  tlw  mmc* 

Anu  and  AiuhM-l- 

Wo  can  only  Itifw  from  th«  rontext  what  Ute  lovt  rainaln'ler  of 
tha  UbUt  DonUiiMtL  ProlMbly,  it  dcacrlbed  bow  the  godi  of 
Hit  upper  wwld  and  o(  tb*  depui  came  Into  bilnr,  and  pmsibty 
Uw  crvaLion  of  lislil.  Tticn  murt  fa>ve  fol1ow«d  the  reb«lUoa 
ot  the  )Dw«r  (lriti«».  amyed  undtr  TUmat,  a^aliut  the  upper 
dattJet.  Weba*«  atnupii«iitdcKHbiiivaooovcn»tlonbetwe«n 
Apen  and  TUmat.  in  wokti  tba  •od  of  their  ooiuultation  ia  Uiat 
Ibvy  'plan  evil'  agaiut  the  ffoda.  Gunkel  thlnka  Uut  the 
creation  of  llgbt  tna  the  cauM  of  Ihcir  iuiunecthin,  hut  of  UiU 
m  have  no?  mOidint  evidenc*.  "Hie  Inilbte  portion  of  the 
tablet  tbMi  prootedt  to  dMorib*  the  conniet  betweon  TUnu-t 
awl  the  godiL  In  tbalr  war  agaiott  Ttinut  and  tbo  deiti«« 
nnecd  uoder  faer  leadenhip,  the  ffods  are  comnMndMl  by 
Anabar,  father  of  Aou.  Be  ia  tamonad,  not  only  by  Anu,  but 
alao  by  Ba  and  hia  eon  Uardak.  Lacuna  and  La^^Junu  tiring  up 
the  rear.  Anebar  at  Ant  eeodi  Ann  and  then  Ea  to  oondact  the 
battle  BcalortTiiiaat,  but  at  both  shrink  back  in  Urm,  Marduk 
the  BOB  of  Ea  U  eventuaUr  eocnalwloned  to  undertake  tbe 
•iruicffle  with  TUUnat.  He  u  anned  with  a  nctv  bow,  javHin, 
and  apparently  a  trident  (mUlu),  and  aoadvanoea  to  the  conflict. 
TbeRoddeaiotUiedeeptsaklUullycaucbt  by  HUrduk  in  a  mrt, 
A  burrfeane  le  driven  uito  her  open  throat,  and  be  mltea  faer 
body  with  hie  javelin.  Her  alliet  flee,  but  are  ovenakeo,  and 
tbm  weapon*  brnkoii.  Tbe  body  of  Tiimai  fa  then  dtTided  Into 
two  parte,  '  Like  that  of  a  flah.'  With  one  part  Uarduk  '  made 
and  covered'  the  heaven.*  Ban  are  placra,  and  tentinela,  to 
that  the  wslcn  nuy  not  ttreaiu  through.  The  arch  of  faeareo 
to  plaoed  omoelte  the  primal  water*.  After  thia  Mardak  created 
Iba  hwTenQr  bodiae ;  Mt  tbe  fifth  tablet  of  the  oreaCk>n  epic  oa 
wtuch  thiii  i«  deacribed  la  very  obaoure.  The  fitst  few  Uoea  may 
baTwd«red — 

Ba  encicd  the  ftaljon  for  the  great  gods 

Stan  like  .  .  . 

Be  apfwlrwl  t\it  year,  divided  off  eectloru 

Be  dlridtd  the  twolve  monthi  [nch]  by  three  atan. 

On  another  doubtful  tablet  we  ntad  that  ho  creat«d  three 
rliwre  ot  land  aaioutla— flaVI-cattle,  wild  beaita  ot  the  Oeld,  and 
QReping  liilJitfa.  The  oonclualoo  ot  the  Dab.  creation  pocra  i» 
recorded  on  U)e  uth  tablet,  which  contains  a  liytnn  to  the 
rionr  of  Unnlak.  *0o<1  of  port'  life.  Ood  of  kindly  breath. 
Lord  of  bearinir  and  gnux,  creator  ot  futneM.  maker  ot  abun't- 
ance,  tiod  ol  liic  pure  crown,  reiser  ot  the  dead.  .  .  .  May  one 
rejoice  over  the  t-aid  of  tiodi,  Uarduk,  cauati  one'e  Und  to 
abound,  bimaelf  irtijoy  pcecc<  Flmi  abi<l«Ui  UU  word,  Hii  oom- 
nuuid  chan^eth  »oL  No  god  hath  cauacd  the  utterance  of  Bli 
mouth  to  laiL' 

It  is  ijiipiiw*il>Io  to  Btady  the  fpanirrs  of  this 
epic  M-itlit>iit>  m^tin*;  riMiiArkalile  pnnilleU  to  tlm 
Itr^t  liibliuil  vosuiu^fony.  Wlial,  then,  i»  UiuactvinJ 
relation  which  eulwistft  Iwtweoo  thcniT  U  the 
creation  uccuant  in  Gn  1  and  this  Bab.  epic  ven 
tile  only  points  of  contact  between  Israel  and 
i^bvloiiin,  it  might  be  potwible  to  explain  the  Bah. 
niytK  aa  aJuvolopniont  liuiii  the  nimplor  lUid  niircr 
tradition  contained  in  th«  llihie.  But  kuoIi  tin 
explanntion  is  tintcnahlu  in  view  tif  thw  eiitab- 
HshH  ri;!=iilla— (I)  Of  a  critk-al  cxaniinfttion  of  thy 
OT  literature,  which  rnnnot  allow  nn  parlipr  Halo 
for  the  document  P*  than  the  period  of  the  Exile. 
{2)  Of  AMyriology.  The  discovery  of  the  Tol  cl- 
Ainama  tablets  in  1SS7,  and  of  a  rnneiform  tablet 
at  I.n.rhi»ili  iMilpng^ing  lo  Uiv  t<Qiiiu  jMrrlod  u»  those 
of  Telel-Atnfirna,  rcndcrait  iilMsoliitt'ty  certain  that 
Bab.  influence  widely  prnvuileil  in  I'lilestine  about 
B.C.  ISOO-UCNJ.  (3)  We  have  many  other  remark- 
'able  ]>ariUlcU,  viz.  in  the  Flood  story  and  other 
victmvntji  in  the  pre-exilion  Jaliwigtic  document 
(including;  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  ntory  of 
tiio  Fall  I  lH>twi.-cn  the  Scripture  rvcords  and  those 
of  the  eunetform  tablet".  All  this  renders  it 
extremely  prnVwihle  thnt  the  biblical  form  in  which 
tliese  narrations  have  Ijcen  preserved,  with  their 
tLDqueationably  Palestinian  colouring,  ii  the  result 
of  many  centuries  of  growth  on  Palestinian  soil 

*  Mow  wiiicepread  thla  oonoe|Kion  woe  of  a  primeval  rendintr 
anutder  of  aky  and  earth  iRU>  an  upper  and  lower  half  may  lie 
ntbered  fruni  Uie  New  Zealand  Uaorl  rmth  quoted  In  Tylor, 
T'nim.  CUtura,  I.  Ni  0.  Thia  feature,  we  ore  told,  U  '  a  lar- 
4>read  Polyncaian  K-gend.' 


PP- 

problem  of  Uih  relation  of  the  Bah.  epic  to  (iu  1 
Iiaa  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  search- 
ing investigation  by  Gunkel.  Schop/.  u.  Chao/t," 
from  vkhich  quolatiun  liaH  ali-eady  been  mode. 
This  writer  does  full  justice  to  the  glaring  ctm- 
trasla.  In  the  Bab.  epic  we  have  wild,  grotesque, 
tumultuous  rnvthology  cxprcssud  in  poetic  form. 
In  th'j  bibtical  acc-ount  we  have  serene  mitjostio 
calm  and  sober  prose.  In  the  one,  the  f^ods  rioe 
into  being  in  the  course  of  the  drama.  In  the  other, 
God  prC'OxiBts  and  remains  from  the  tir^t  the 
creative  source  whose  command  summons  each  new 
order  of  vreated^  things  into  existence. 

Yet  the  )>arallels  are  as  remarkable  aa  the  con- 
trasts. For  (1)  in  both  the  world  at  the  K-jjinnin^' 
eonHi»t.i  of  water  and  darknew*.  [l!)  The  Tt'-liftni  ot 
the  2nd  venw  is  the  Babylonian  TiAmtu  (Ti.luiat). 

(3)  God  divides  the  primal  wat-ers  by  means  of  the 
firtnanient  into  two  parts.  This  feature  oorre- 
sjionda  to  tho  c_[)i»odc  in  tbo  4tli  tablet  of  tlio 
creation  epic  (Imca  137fT.  in  Fried.  £>ulit2«cb*)i 
version) — 

•  He  cleft  her  (Ti&nat)  like  a  fWi lo  two  balvca. 

From  tbe  ooe  halt  he  made  and  corered  the  heaven  : 
Be  drew  a  barrier,  plaoad  aeDtloela, 
Oommanded  them  uot  to  let  ita  waten  Uinagta.' 

(4)  In  Gn  I  light  arises  licforc  tlio  creation  of  tho 
heavenly  bodies.  AJso  in  the  Bab.  myth  wo  may 
fmppoK  that  li^ht  appeared  before  the  coming  of 
Marduk  the  youngest  of  the  iin^f,  since  Uj;ht  li:- 
longs  to  the  essence  of  the  'up]>cr  (;odtt.'  (5)  The 
Creadon  of  sun,  moon,  nnd  Nlar!<  un  tho  fourth  day 
may  be  placed  parallel  with  the  creation  of  (ho 
heavenly  bodies  by  Marduk,  recnnled  in  the  5Lh 
creation  tablet,  special  mention  l>ein^'  mode  of  the 
moon-god  (Xannam]  as  ruler  of  the  night  (lines 
ll'tr.  in  Fried.  Delitzsch's  ed.].  (6)  Ood  beholds  alt. 
and  call»  it  good.  Comi>are  the  hymn  of  pmiw;  to 
Marduk  (already  quotcdj  at  Ihe  conclusion  of  the 
Bab.  epio,  (7)  Creation  of  tho  l^cOKt*  of  the  field, 
wild  animals,  and  creeping  things  is  also  found  on 
a  fragment  (copied  in  cuneiform  by  Dclitzsch, 
As**fr.  X&kW.'i,  bat  it  ts  not  certain  whether  it 
belongs  to  tbe  aajne  Creation  Epic  Series  above 

3uol«3.  (8)  Lftfllly,  the  ftftventh  tlay,  or  Sabbath  of 
ivine  reet,  is  eMentiall^  of  Bab.  origin.  See 
Schroder,  COT  i.  p.  ISA.;  Sayoe,  Expos.  Times, 
Month  1H9C,  p.  iHi4. 

It  has  been  forcibly  argued  by  Gunkel  that  the 
Bah.  creatiun  mylh,  involving  it  conflict  bctwtMsn 
Ti&niat,  the  dragon  of  chaotic  darknes.s  and 
Marduk,  the  god  of  li^lit  and  or<liT,  hu<l  inlltienccd 
Israel  Iongl»efore  tho  Exile  period,  It  Ib  true  tlial 
passages  like  Is  SI"*-  (where  Ilahah  the  dragon  is 
a  reniiniwcnoe  of  TiAniat)  l«:lon^  to  the  lixile 
period,  end  Chcyne  thinks  '  there  is  autlicient  ovi- 
ueuee  that  there  was  a  great  revivai  of  tho  mytho- 
logiu  spirit  among  the  Jewa  in  the  Bab.  and  Vers. 
periods,  and  it  is  very  jrassible  that  iIib  old  myths 
assumed  more  definite  form-i  thniugh  the  tlireet. 
and  indirect  influence  of  Babylonia. 't  On  the 
other  hand,  it  mu9t  be  rememl«ix'd  tliat  Jer  4'*'" 
{cf.  ir^)  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  THi  cent,  (cf. 
Comill's  od.  in  SHOT),  and  tlitu  nppaiently  relleotn 
the  Mime  tradition  of  J"'s  eonllii-t  with  watery 
chaos  (un  idea  which  we  also  meet  in  Nab  1*),  while 
the  reference  in  Am  9^  to  the  serpent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  belongs  to  the  8th  cent.,  and  the 
brazen  sea  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7»-*'},  with  its 
twelve  supporting  oxen,  carries  us  back  to  the 
lOtlt.  This  last  was  evidently  ba<>ed  on  cho  amt 
or  ocean-abvssea  of  the  temples  of  Marduk.;  (Cf. 
Schroder,  AVfi  iii.  \,  pp.  13,  NS,  and  footnotes.) 

*  See  the  dUNU-iminatlng  review  of  thia  work  by  Prof.  Clieync 
In  CVit.  Aee.  July  laoS. 

f  CWt.  Ittv.  ih.  p.  2(». 

t  CI.  Saycc.  /fr^Mr.  IfnltM.  Harch  ISM.  p.  SSL 
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These  facu,  as  veil  as  tlie  features  in  the  Jah- 
wistic  narrative  above  referred  to,  justify  us  in 
seeking  a  mueli  earlier  period  than  tho  Exile  for 
the  on^nal  adoption  b^  primitive  Israel  of  the 
elemetita  of  BaU  traditioa.  The  most  probable 
theory  in  that  these  intluences  found  their  way  into 
Palestine,  to;:ether  with  certain  features  of  Bab. 
ci^'ilization  (inclnding  measureH  of  weight  and 
raonoT)  som*  time  before  B.C.  1430  (the  ajre  of  the 
Tel  ef-Amarna  Jnscr.),  and  atonfj  thia  path  passed 
nltimately  into  the  possession  of  ancient  Jtiracl, 
and  bccauio  aaniuiitated  into  thoir  stock  of  intel- 
lectual possc&sionfi.  It  then  became,  in  the  course 
of  centurte!!,  (gradually  modified  and  iitrippe<l  of 
its  mythologiral  features.  In  On  1*  we  have  it  in 
the  pnrilied  Judaic  form.  There  ia  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  poU'theistio  elements  ol  the 
genesJB  of  tho  gods,  and  tho  titanic  struggle  be- 
tween TiAinat  and  Morduk,  which  preceded  the 
creative  process  in  the  Bab.  myth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  curtain  features  which  clearly 
reveal  a  primitive  Bab.  type.  Driver  {Guardutn, 
July  29,  IS9<J)  luxnirately  state-i  the  tme  relation 
of  the  biblical  to  tho  Bnb,  cosmogony  when  he 
says  :  '  The  narrative  of  Gn  1  comes  at  tho  end  of 
a  Jong  process  of  gradaal  elimination  of  heathen 
ulenicuts,  and  of  gradual  assimilation  to  tho  purer 
teaclitncs  of  I^rnelitiah  theology,  carried  on  under 
the  spiritual  inflnencca  of  tho  rvligion  of  li^rael.' 

V.  Acconiingto  tho  biblical  narrative,  the  world 
was  created  by  a  divine  oommand,  and  everj'  new 
stage  in  the  creative  process  is  introduced  by  the 
formula  '  God  said.*  Another  noteworthy  feature 
to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  is  the 
phrase  'let  us  make  nmn'  (v.**),  wherein  we  have  a 
point  of  contact  with  tho  conception  of  subordinate 
aiiL'elio  powers  (' sons  of  G»>d  ),  who  co-operated 
with  Ood  in  the  work  uf  creation  (Job3S*'^J.  Hhfh 
we  observe  the  cerm  of  that  belief  in  int^r- 
raediftte  agencies  uetween  God  and  the  universe 
wldch  was  destined  in  later  (itne.s  to  become  a 
most  important  factor  in  JuwLsh  thcolouv'.  This 
conception  became  developed  into  the  *  Wiadoni ' 
which  was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
creation  of  t}ie  cosmos,  and  was  with  Ood  when  He 
established  the  heavens  (Pr  8"",  cf.  3'»-").  This 
■  third  cosmogony,'  as  Chej-ne  not  inaptly  calls  it,' 
is  the  product  of  that  growina  belief  in  the 
transcendent  greatness  of  Go<l  wliich  begim  with 
Amos,  and  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
Bubtime  tcnehings  of  the  Deutero-lHAiali  (cf.  eop. 
Is  40).  The  influence  of  Greek  r.hiloBorhy— more 
particularly  of  Plntonism — majle  itself  felt  in 
Judaism,  and  in  proportion  as  (iod  came  to  be  re- 

Sorded  as  transcendent  and  absolute,  a  Loi^'os 
octrine  became  a  necessary  factor  of  thought. 
Philo  became  the  representative  in  Judaism  of  the 
Alexandrine  philoisophy.  On  one  side,  from  eternity 
we  have  God  as  the  ab^olutelyactive  principle ;  on 
the  other,  matter  formless  and  without  qualities, 
the  principle  of  absolute  passivity.  God  produeo^ 
first  the  world  of  ideas,  Logos  or  xi^^t  fojjriT. 
Tliis  Logos  becomes  the  mediating  cause,  between 
the  absolute  and  transcendent  Deity  and  the 
pussivu  forntle#8  matter,  in  the  generation  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  indicate  thetrauHi- 
tion  from  this  position  lo  that  occupied  hv  tho 
writer  of  tho  Kp,  to  the  Hpbrews  or  the  Logos 
doctrine  of  tho  Fourth  Gospel,  for  this  subject 
belongs  to  Christology. 

In  Judaic  tk&olog^  the  place  of  the  Logos  in  the 
creation  of  tlio  world  is  partly  oi-cnpied  b?  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-ex  isteut  vmanntioit  of  the  T^yrali 
from  God,  partly  by  Mrmm.  This  principle  of 
the  T6 rah  as  a  mediating  element  or  otTosion  in 
the  creation  of  tbc  world  is  expressed  in  Btjrfahilh 
Kabba  1,  for  the  TArah  cannot  be  realized  without 
*  In  bJiutids  ' CoKoo^aaj ' {EnegcL  Brit). 


the  creation  of  num.  From  the  same  treatiae 
(c.  0)  we  learn  that  a  curious  inference  was  draivu 
from  tho  words,  '  God  saw  all  that  hu  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good'  (Gu  1-'),  viz.  that 
God  had  previouslv  created  worldn,  and  thsy  did 
not  please  Him.so  Ue  destroyed  them.  According 
to  Sliemoth  Rabbii,  c.  30,  these  reverted  to  the 
primal  Tohu  U'lt/nihu  until  tlie  present  world  was 
created.  Moreover,  there  are  undoubt<>d  traces  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  indacnco  of  the  old  Bab.  tradi- 
tions. For  Inter  Jewish  %vriters  held  that  primal 
matter  cxorchtcd  certain  powers  of  icsintnnce  until 
God's  creative  enerey  coerced  them  by  the  limita^ 
tionait  imposed.  They  Wlieved  in  the  existence  of 
primeval  monstrous  animal  forms,  and  in  &/emai« 
Le%-iathan(cf.  rt'dmn/),  who  wasalaughtered in  order 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  monstrous  brood. 

The  doctrine  respecting  tho  JleautM  and  the 
Earth,  taught  in  later  Judaism,  also  possesses  iti 
points  of  contact  with  ancient  Babylonian  tradition 
thongb  founded  upon  biblical  record.  To  one  of 
tliese  we  shall  refer  presently.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  observed  that  while  Scripture  regards  the 
universe  as  one,  hnvini;;;  tlie  earth  as  its  centre, 
later  Judaism  did  not  adhere  to  this  unity.  We 
read  of  the  upper  world  and  the  underworld,  of 
God's  world  and  man's  Murld.  In  the  Targ* 
Jeni.-ial.  I,  Gn  IS"  Abraham  calls  J"  'Lord  of  lUl 
worldH."     Aboda  Zara  S*"  reckons  18,000  worlds. 

But  the  most  remarkable  oosmio  doctrine  is  that 
of  the  Seven  Heavens,  Jewish  Babbia  were  not 
quite  screed  as  to  this  number.  Accordine  to 
Rabbi  Jchuda  there  wore  only  two,  but  according 
to  the  common  doctrine  there  were  seven.  K.  H. 
Charles  has  recently  contributed  two  excoedingly 
instructive  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Expos. 
Times  (Nov.  and  P^c.  1895).  in  which  he  draws 
special  attention  to  the  Bab.  cnm-^ntion  of  the 
Hevenfold  division  of  the  Lower  World.  (On  this 
point  interesting  information  may  be  cbtained 
from  .Jensen's  Cosmoiot^ie  tier  Bab.  p.  232  ff.) 
Hf^oders  of  tlit?  Babylonian  mythic  romjinco(in  the 
Gilgamlah  [Iz^Iubarj  t^riea),  called  the  *  Descent  of 
Islitar  to  Hades.'  will  remember  that  she  was 
obliged  to  poM  through  seven  gateways  in  order 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  infernal  city.  Thongh 
the  inscriptions  do  not  expressly  state  that  the 
hffivsns  were  so  divided.  It  is  legituuat«  to  surmise 
cither  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  conceived 
of  a  similar  division  of  the  heavens,  or  that  this 
correlative  became  Hubfiequently  developed.  The 
former  ia  more  probable,  for  not  only  do  we  find 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  S«ven  Heavens  among  the  Jews, 
but  also  among  the  Parsees.  We  Una  the  some 
ranception  in  the  recently  discovered  Slavonic 
Enoch  (tran^ilated  by  Morhll),  and  also  in  other 
apocalyptit:  literaLure,  as  thu  'Testament  of  the 
Twelve  t'atriarchs.'  This  later  cosmic  conception, 
which  grew  np  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
Gofi's  BliMihite  tran!4cendenoe,  is  of  some  importance 
in  its  iK^aring  upon  euch  po-seagoi  lu  3  Co  12^  ',  He 
4"*^  ".  In  reference  to  the  difficult  passage  Eph  6", 
Charles  most  uscfuJly  cites  from  Slavonic  Enoch 
21>*-  *.  (Further  information  respecting  the  Jewish 
doctrine  may  ha  found  in  Weber,  Syatetn  der 
Altsyna^.  Palast.  Thtol.  p.  197  ff.) 

VI.  M  e  have  now  concluded  our  task  of  expound- 
ing the  biblical  conreption-H  rcsn«cting  cosmogony 
and  the  cosmos.  It  is  manifestlv  beyond  the  true 
scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the  cosmogonies 
of  tgypt,  Pertia,  and  India,  though  these  alw 
exhibit  interesting  parallels  with  the  Scripture 
nan'atLve.  Undoubtedly  there  wore  points  of 
hifltorii:  contact,  and  thene  of  no  little  itn]K>rtancti, 
between  Kg>*pt  and  ancient  Israel,  but  the  course 
of  recent  investigation  has  not  strcngtliened  the 
impression  that  Egvpt  exercised  any  dee^  or 
lasting  influence  on  Hebrew  cosmogony.     It  is  to 
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Babylonia,  tlie  land  of  tliu  higtitssl  ami  iiioi^t 
ancient  Sem.  culture,  we  mnst  look  for  the  most 
fruitful  clucB  toaucieut  Hub.  thouyht  and  life. — 
Nor  U  it  nccciisary  to  refer  to  Persian  cosmogonies, 
for  Pers.  inllueiice  entered  into  the  sphere  of 
Jewish  lifu  too  hite  to  affeet  the  cosmoguuic  con- 
cepUoiu  of  Gcne:4i«.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
no  chaos  existH  in  the  Per&lan  oosmogony  aa  it  is 

E resented  in  the  I}undehe!th.  A  separation  is  made 
otwecQ  the  crcAlion  of  the  present,  world  and  of 
the  other  world.  Moreover,  in  the  former  we 
find  a  distinct  creation  by  the  (jood  and  by  the 
KvU  deity,  liut  tli^»e  conccptiona  bare  a  com- 
paratively late  orijno.  Resiiecting  the  creation 
tetwndti  of  K''yi>t,  PtTHia,  and  India,  the  rHMler  itt 
referred  to  liillmann'a  iiitroduftory  remarks  to 
Geni-siH,  ch.  i.  in  his  great  commentary  (6tli  ed. 
pp.  5-lU),  and  also  to  Otto  ZocUkT'is  article '  SchOp- 
rang*  in  Herzo^  and  PUtt,  UK*,  where  a  compre- 
hensive surrey  is  given  of  these  cosmogonies  as 
well  aa  thoec  uf  savage  ractiR. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessarr  to  describe 
the  varioos  apologetic  achemes  wberetiy  the  state- 
menta  tliat  are  t«ntained  In  Genepb  are  brought 
into  sapp06cd  hannonv  viith  the  ascertained  results 
of  modem  science.  A  history  of  theeie  suecesmve 
attempts.  witJi  a  succinot  cliuisitieation  of  them, 
will  b«  foitnd  in  the  article  by  Zbcklcr  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  This  eminent  evan^felical 
acholar  and  divinu  coneludHH  liia  Hxaminatinn  of 
these  «'aried  theories  with  the  signilipant  and  just 
remarks :  '  The  Mosaic  account  p(;«tiilate«  a 
graduated  advance  of  organic  life  from  plants  to 
animals,  and  among  the  latter,  from  water  tuuinaU 
to  creeping  t  hings  and  birds,  and  after  that  to  land 
animulit  in  the  proper  Hciise.  Jtut  geology  r^gardi 
animalt  and  plants  aa  coming  into  existence 
together  from  the  first.  These  considerations 
plainly  reve^il  that  tlie  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
not  iDt«Dded  to  teach  us  the  olementa  of  geology, 
bat  to  reveal  to  u»  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
theology,  those  idea»  being  religious  in  their 
essence.  It  is  oat  of  place,  tlierefore,  to  in^^ist  on 
carrying  out  the  parallel  between  the  Bible  and 
geology  into  every  detail.  We  can  only  hope  to 
exhibit  a  concordance  of  both  in  their  large 
bearings  and  main  outlines.'  A  very  useful  article 
on  the  same  subject,  WTitten  in  a  aceply  reverent 
8pirit,  will  Ih)  found  in  the  Ejqmsitor,  Jan. 
tttSG,  by  Driver  {'The  Coainogooy  of^  Genets'),  in 
which  the  results  of  geological  research  are  care- 
fully examined  and  compared  viith  the  statementa 
of  Scripture. 

Probably,  the  most  fatal  objection,  however,  ia 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fvurth 
day.  The  lair;;uugu  here  clearly  shows  that  in  tlio 
mind  of  the  writer  tliey  liad  not  previotiitly  exi;^te<L 
It  ia  obvious,  tlierefore,  that  day  and  night  were  not 
regarded  aa  standing  in  any  causal  connexion  witli 
the  sun.  In  fact,  tlie  eon  is  no  more  regarded  as 
caiLsal  than  Die  moon.  The  son  rules  or  regulates 
the  day,  and  the  moon  regulates  the  night. 

Mncli  as  we  value  the  remarkable  harmonies 
that  nevcrtbule.sii  exist  between  science  and  Serii>- 
ture.  there  is  clear  proof  that  biblical  ajMilogctic 
is  proceeding  on  false  lines  when  it  t«eekH  to  con- 
strain the  biblical  narrative  into  harmony  with  the 
results  of  modern  science.  The  preceding  expo> 
sition  shows  that  that  Darratirc  emerged  from  a 
dirinely  guided  hibtory  and  a  divinely  moulded 
process  of  thought  Dot  isolated  from  tlie  currents 
of  the  world  of  numau  life  around  it,  but  charged 
with  a  great  miasion  to  gamer  out  of  all  lh«  eflbrta 
of  humanity  to  si^iell  out  the  awful  enigma  of  the 
universe,  that  which  wan  most  vital  and  precious 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  purify  it  from  all  mytho- 
loffic  tamt  and  inform  it  with  the  spiritual 
monotheisticconccptioQs  of  Judaism.  TUeaupreme 


\'alue  of  our  biblical  cosmogony  lies  in  the  fact  tliat 
it  famishes  us  with  the  oiuy  Key  that  can  mjIvo  tlie 
dark  riddle  of  life.  It  setsGodatjOvethu  great  com- 
plex world -procen«,  and  yet  cloHolr  linke«l  with  it, 
asaperavnat  intulligeuoe  and  will  Lliat  rules  victori. 
oiiHl^andwttlioutarivni.  Andasthesupreme  object 
of  His  creative  energy,  it  seta  man.  fa.iliioned  iu  His 
divine  likeness,  to  oe  the  ruler  of  orcaLed  things. 
All  else  ia  seoondary,  and  it  isforscientiJic  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  exact  detjuls  of  those 
intenucdiate  steps  in  the  Ktuiicndutia  anccnt 
whereby  God's  work  advaiicol  ulotig  tlie  vistas  of 
paat  time  to  tiiti  dawn  of  human  existence.  Bat 
without  that  clear  and  sublime  attestation  at  the 
IhreHhold  of  the  inNpired  record  of  the  personal 
source  from  which  all  has  6owed,  and  of  the  unioue 
tcorth  find  dignity  of  man,  and  his  near  kitishij* 
with  that  af/urce,  surely  human  life  would  have 
been  far  darkttr  and  iimro  hoiK;lt-'s.t,  and  it«  dnepest 
problems  would  haveieiiiaiiicu  iiimulvud.  UiKm  this 
basis,  laid  broad  and  clear  in  Genesis,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Now  Covenant  of  Itedemption  in  Christ 
Jesas  resta.  For  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
reats  on  the  I'*atherliood  of  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  on  tbo  supremo  worth  of  man.  whom  Je^ub 
came  to  save.  OwKN  C.  Wuitkhouse. 

COTE.— S  Ch  32»  'stalls  for  all  manner  uf  beasts, 
and  cotes (1611  'coau')  for  flocks'  [RV  'flocks  in 
folds').     Cf.  Milton,  Comus,  344— 

'  Might  wv  but  haw 
"nM  Md«d  flockft,  pcnnnl  in  Vae'ir  w»ttlc(l  OOtel* ; 

which  Matthew  Arnold  borrowed  in  ThA  Scholar 
fJipsjf— 

'  Oo,  <hepb«nl,  and  untie  the  WKltlwJ  coUm.' 
The  word  waa  orig.  used  of  any  small  bouse,  like 
the  mod.  use  of  cot  (which  was  the  same  word  in 
Old  Eng.  in  the  neuter,  coto  being  fern.)  and 
cottage  (which  was  perhaps  a  cote  onu  its  append- 
age*—Murray).  Thus  Lan^anil,  i^MTx  Py.  viii.  Itl — 
'  l3oU)«  prynoes  jmltytea  uid  t>or«  Dionncs  coUim.' 

No  doubt  the  sheep  often  shared  the  ehephenl's 
'  cote,'  OS  in  the  Shep.  Calender,  Deo.  77,  78 — 

•  And  iMmprf  o(  lijrhUr  UTnbcr  octet  to  fnuii«. 
Sucti  u  uuKbl  Mvo  ay  aliGcp  And  mv  tro  ihaiae.' 

In  (X)uxae  of  time  the  word  was  restricted  to  a 
slight  building  for  sheltering  nmall  animabi  in,  csp. 
shc-ep.  'Sheepcote'  occurs  1  S  34^  2S  7*.  I  Ch  IT". 
Cottage  is  u»cd  in  the  HeUM;  of  hut  in  la  1"  (IIV 
'  iHKitli ')  24"  (IIV  •  hut ').  Zciih  20  j  ItVni  '  cavca  '), 
Sir  29*^  '  a  mean  cottage  '  (UV  *  a  ahelter  of  logs '), 
much  as  cote  above.  J.  Hastjnq.i. 

COTTON  (on?  foraof).— The  word  karpa^  (Est  1*) 
Is  rendered  by  AV,  aa  also  by  UV,  green,  but 
in  the  marg.  of  the  latter,  cotton.  It  ia  certainly 
either  totton  or  ftnen  stuff.  Karpa4  is  a  Ican-woru. 
Sansk.  karpdta,  '  cotton ' ;  Persian  karpa^,  *  fine 
linen  '  (Richardson's  Lex.) ;  hence  also  cd/trag-ot  and 
carhajnis.  Passages  have  been  quoted  from  Arrian 
and  others  to  prove  that  it  grew  and  wa.f  used  for 
clothing  in  India.  G.  E.  Post. 

COUCH.— See  Deo.  As  a  verb,  '  ooucb,*  which 
me^ms  'to  Htoup,'  'to  lie  do«-n'  (or  traoMtivuly  'to 
lay  down  '),  and  is  now  used  only  of  beasta,  and 
esp.  in  the  sense  of  larking  to  npring,  was  formerly 
used  also  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Shaka. 
Merrtf  Wives,  v.  ii.  I :  '  Come,  enmo,  well  couch  i' 
the  cafitle-ditch  till  wo  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.* 
So  Dt  33" '  the  deep  that  couchcth  beneath,'  where 
it  is  poigsibie,  however,  as  Driver  suggests,  that 
the  subterranean  <Ie«p  U  pictured  aA  a  gigantic 
monster  (cf.  p.  605  f.  auove).  J.  Hastikos. 

COULTER.—'  The  iron  blade  fijcod  tu  front  of 
the  share  in  a  plough ;  it  raakea  a  vertical  cut  in 
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lite  soil,  which  ia  then  sliced  horizonUlly  hv  the 
share'  The  Enj-.  word  ottmrx  I  S  13*'-"iiii  tr"  of 
Hob.  'Sth  (nK),  whinh  is  tr*"  'plowHharo,'  Is  2*  = 
Mic  4*.  Jl  3^"  [all,  hut  KIosI.  adds  2KB*  '?r;:-7^*'. 
taking  ri«  thus  for  tlifi  instnimpnt  (=:the  axe  of 
iron),  not  as  the  sign  of  tho  occtuAtivel.  See  Aoiu- 
cuLTxnjL.  J.  Hastings. 

COUNCIL,  COUNSEL.— Tlieeenord*  ore  dinlinct 

in  orijinn.  coumii  hcini  ronciliuni  {con-calcre,  to  call 
to^'ethur)  'an  oascrahly ' ;  counsel  from  consilium 
{con-suUrt,  to  oousQlt)  'consnllation,*  'adrice.' 
And  they  are  now  kept  distinct  in  Kpcllin^  and  in 
lucjuiing,  their  nicanioc  nearly  corresponding  with 
the  LaU  words  from  whidi  they  come.  But  from 
the  earlieit  timtui  they  wure  crooii>Ict«Iy  vunfuried 
in  the  Knc.  hins-:  and  r.] though  etibrts  were  mnde 
from  the  neg.  oT  the  i6tli  cent,  to  wpartil^  thtjm,  it 
took  two  centurtM  to  effect  the  wpanition.  In 
AV  of  leU  eouiiMi  is  once  (2S 17=*)  spelt  '  counacl.' 
elaewhere  always  'comiscU'  (with  a  cap.,  Counaell, 
ia  Ik  IP).  Thi:  ulu.  lis  always  'counsels/  except 
Pr  22*  '  counsailes.'  Hut  council  ariiicars  in  a 
great  variety  of  forma;  Connril,  Councill,  Counrcl.4, 
connceU,  Councell.  counsel,  conntwll,  Counncll. 
Subsequent  cdd.  varied  these  indefinitely,  bat  for 
the  loitt  century  or  thereby  the  epeUinf;  baa  been 
uniformly  *  council.' 

CoOBOll  it  Ibe  tt<i  of- 1.  :T^r\  riphmah.  Pa  SSn  on!7.(BVtu 
' campanjr * :  *n  notci  la  P«ru<wne  uid  IJclitcveh:  WelUi.  tayt 
Uia  irord  ia  prub.  corraM,  \.nA  oortAtnlv  iiniiiU'lliglbk').  ft,  rvft.- 
§tiXk*>,  Ut  ISlt.  Ac  Z£».  In  Ml  ISl*  KV  ^*k»  (with  AVm)  ■  touk 
eooMMl'(for  Ay'licLlftoounaiCXwliIcli  fj  Um  It*  of  r.  witu*  it 
ooain  tlMwIiurc  in  Iho  QuvpetefMt  ez»  ri-1  S6U.  Mk  TA  Xti, 
•  held  «  coiMUlUlioii,'  AV,  ItV>.  nut  in  Ac  8513  )>oUi  A V  And  RV 
randor  'ooundl.'  Tb*  Liit.  ctmMiiivm  (of  whict)  rvu.!*^!*  U  ■ 
lr*>)  hwl  Uiistwcfchlinc4ninf  ot'dclfbonlion'^fnoft. 'couruol*), 

for   Uw  dofeaoe').     t,  EtMWbMV    *»>>/>*•,   for   wliich    awo 

CoanMl.  — Id  OT  moelly  >iys  'i^akt  'wtt-ioe,'  tlicn  [us  in 
Ph  ]^) '  rcsoluLJon,  bent o(  will,  chu«cter,' — D«l. ;  ind  "ViC, »  moht 
iiit«re9tiri]r  wonl,  whoM  primaTy  mecnlnf  li  th&t  ot  'can- 
jii!*tUiai  oomuiuiiioD'-,  wbercnixia  th«  two  tneauingB  klnwly 
M*a  In  »vt»fi*iki»t  «m«rRe,  viz.  (1)  Uiow  who  an  tn  ooaOdvottal 
Ooouiitwiuition,  ouunuil  ;  iukI  (2J  Ibe  corainuiiicaUon  {\molt, 
ootiiuel.  'nw  inort  tr«^.  tr^  1b  fc.V  U  '  Moret,'  ft»  ]'■  SS'*  *  the 
Horct  of  tliv  LOKD  IB  wilh  thcni  that  fcnr  hlio.'  Whrro  AV  luu 
'ooun«er  BY  nUliui,  nxo^vt  JcrCSl&B',  RV  *  ctmncU.'  In  NT 
dlticr  jJK^i  (nhich,  thon^ti  il  is  Uir  iisujd  lr«  of  'ifah  in  LXX, 
rarely  In  NT  mcAn*  nrfru-/-,  nlmndt  always  *rUi,  purpote,  as  Ac 
S"*  'the  dclcrminalv  ogunicl  &nd  fonkDawlcdfii  o(  Ood'}  or 
*ui*fi-'Jiit  a,*  nbo^'«. 

Counsellor. — This  \n  the  only  sfclling  iu  mod. 
odd.  of  AV.  It  doeB  not,  liowever,  ocair  in  AV  of 
1611,  thouuh  '  counsclloura '  io  found  thrice,  Err  8*^, 
Pr  12*  15'^;  there  the  snellin;;  is  always  '  coun- 
peller'  (or  '  Connsellcr,'  Is  !»  It',  Dn  C,  1  Es  8"). 
Tho  Oxf.  and  Canib.  Parallel  Bibles  ro«toro  *  conn- 
eeller"  everywhere  except  Mk  15**,  Lk  23"  (both 
pov\t\rHit,  UBt-d  of  Josc|>h  of  Ariniatti.'ea  ns  a 
member  of  the  Sanhudrin,  KV  'councillor')  and 
Ro  11«  (ffC'MpovXot,  the  LXX  word  in  U  40",  of 
which  IliiH  i.H  a  quulatian).  J,  Hasttxgs. 

CODNTEHANCE.— As  a  subst.  frequent,  always 
=faoe.  A«  n  vli.  only  Kx  23*  *  Neither  shale  thou 
c.  a  [loor  man  in  his  cauHu,'  KV  '  favour,'  older 
vcrHiuns  'esteem.'  Cf.  Urinsley  {1012).  'that  the 
jiuinfuU  and  obedient  bn  .  .  ,  countenanced,  in- 
couroged,  and  preferred '  j  and  Shaks.  2  Ilcnry  IV. 
V.  i.  41,  '  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
William  ViHor  of  %Vincot  against  Clement  Perkcs 
of  the  hill.' 

T)m  Hob.  vb.  li  hOMar.  •  lioDour.'  vrhidb  la  oMri  in  a  b*d 
aMUMac&in  tn  Lv  19)ab  'nor  honour  the  p«noDof  tb«  m!|;htj'.' 
Knobot  would  luke  Ei  23*comsi>ond  with  Lv  101H>  by  reading 
Vl|  *(iiU,' tor  7^^ 'aod  Apoor  nua.'  But  the  veniont  do  not 
wapparvmay  dtAnge  (LXX  reuU  >»  >■(••;¥■).  i^nd  th«  atatvment 
ia  paiallc)  to  Lv  li>l^  '  thou  »tialt  mil  rmnpc-t  the  penon  of  the 
poor,'  A»  Die  Knhojn*  BjMi-  fxplnini,  'Tructh  oi  ihc  nutter, 
and  not  r«|)*ct  vf  any  ppnon  fji  to  bn  oatAamed  In  ]url|[pnient.' 

J.  llASTI.NGS. 


COUMTERFEIT.— Only  in  Apocr.  1-  As  adj. 
Wid  15' '(the  potter]  enJsavnureth  to  do  like  the 
workers  in  browi,  and  ruuntiHli  it.  hi.t  glor\'  to  make 
c.  thing:R';  Gr.  «;(^3«i\a,  tilings  mode  in  iniitation 
of  other  more  valnnlile  thingx,  hence  murious,  the 
mod.  meaning  of  the  word.  This  reference  is  to 
earthenware  figures  made  and  gla/xnl  hi  a.-<  to 
resemble  tlie  precious  metals^.*  2,  As  snOnt,  Wis 
2"  'Wo  ore  entocmcd  of  bitii  aa  coiintcrftntfl '  {rtr 
•ti^Jv^o"!  Vulg.  tamquam  nutjaecs,  the  only  occur- 
rence of  nv^nx  in  Viilg. ) ;  14'^  '  they  took  tlie  c.  of 
his  viMt^o  from  far'  (rj;*-  viifipaOtv  Ct^nr  d^aruxoMrd- 
AKfoi,  ItV  'imngining  the  likeness  from  afar'l. 
Here  c.  in  oscd  in  the  obeol.  sense  of  a  repre^nta- 
tion  of  any  person  or  thing  bv  painting,  tit-ulpcure, 
cte.,  a  lilccness,  image.  Cf.  Shaka.  Merrh.  t^ 
Venice,  m.  ii.  115 — 

•Wbatflnd  I  bcr«T 
F»ir  Piirtla'a  countcri  cil ; ' 

and  Holland  (ItiOQ).  Sutton.  39.  'An  oldc  little 
counterfeit  in  brojsso  representing  hini  \maff  a. 
child.*  3.  As  vb.  Sir  38"  '  They  that  cut  and  grave 
seals.  .  .  give  them»eIresto  c,  imagery'  {ofiatC!rTtn 
^u.-ypa^laVfiiV  '  Uy  presBrve  likeness  in  bis  por- 
traiture'). Cf.  Tiniialc'M  Addreas  to  the  Reader 
(NT  1525),  *I  had  no  man  to  counterfet,  nether 
was  boipe  with  englyasbe  of  eny  that  had  inter- 
preted the  some.'  J.  IIastings. 

COUNTERYAIL.— Eat  7*  'the  enemy  could  not 
c.  tho  king'a  damage'  (K\'  'the  adversiiry  could 
not  have  compenRated  for  the  king'*}  dairiago'Jj 
and  Sir  6"^  *  Nothine  dnth  c.  n  faithful  friend '  (RV 
'  there  ia  nothing  t  tiat  can  bo  taken  in  exchange 
for  a  faithful  friend').  In  Est  7*  the  meaning  is 
'make  an  equivalent  return  for' (Geneva 'roconi- 
ticnsc  '),  as  Stubbe8(lo83),  Anat.  Ahtui.  0.3, '  tbot^h 
I  bo  unable  with  anv  benefit  to  countervail  your 
great  oaiiiJ«.'  In  Sir  o*"c.  has  tho  older  meaning  of 
'equal  in  value';  cf.  More,  Utopia  (Ilobinson's  tr. 
1551),  'All  the  goodes  iu  the  worlde  are  noi  liable 
to  connterva^'le  man's  life'  J.  UAsnxns. 

COUNTRYMAN.— 1.  Of  tho  name  mttion,  Z  Co 

1 1'-"  '  in  |»enU  by  mine  own  countrj-men  '  (^»t  Vi-*w, 
Wyclif  'of  kyn,'  other  V.SS  'mine  own  nation'). 
2.  Of  the  aame  trihe,  1  Th2'*  'yc  also  have  suflered 
like  things  of  your  own  conntrj-men'  {t^-*  iHu* 
<ri'ii'pi'\(T^v,  thQ  Jetpisfi  inhabitants  of  Macedonia). 
The  word  ia  only  hero  in  ecdcji.  Mrit^TH;  Wyclif, 
' lynngi."* '  ( = ' lineage,'  RhcimH),  Tindale  'Kimt- 
men ' ;  ficneva  and  Btshopa'  aa  AV).  3,  Of  the 
wimo  fit}/,  2  Ea  10="  (civet,  AV,  KV  '  neighbours,' 
KVm  'townetnen  *).  J.  HastixCS. 

COUPLE  is  now  u.wd  only  of  two  pers^ons  or 
things  having  some  ailinity,  or  wonb  to  be  con- 
Mdcrcd  in  pairs.  But  in  older  Eng.  the  luuigc  was 
free,  as  Steele,  Sfieft.  No.  8,  '  1  shall  here  com- 
municator to  the  world  a  connle  of  letters.'  So  in 
AV,  2  S  IS"'  make  me  a  c.  of  cakes.' 

J.  IlASTLVGS. 

COURAGE  rnnks  ae  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  (Wis  8^)  ace.  to  the  classification  denved 
from  Gr,  philosophofR.  In  the  early  days  of  Israel's 
battles,  courage  m  ita  Himple^t  aenMe  watt  iintunilly 
rated  very  highly.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  it  in  L>t 
St  and  Jos  1  ;  neither  of  these  iHissageH,  however, 

*  '  Uany  (coiintcrtftlt  icenu],  in  th«  tonn  of  In'oiIji,  have  l^vcn 
mrt  with  in  dllli:r«nt  p«rt*  of  Etfj-iil.  purticuUrli'  nt  TlietM*; 
mod  K)  taa  did  the  l^ypiiont  corr/  thin  *]>irit  of  imiUlion,  Uiafc 
«v«a  anudl  Ogutta,  auntlwi,  nnd  ulij«cl«  madv  of  ontioMrj 
porcelain,  were  (»unt«rf«it«<l,  being  oomTward  nf  atAII  oh«M»r 
materuUs.  A  II|^r«  whiub  k-u  eolircly  oi  aarthanvran),  with  a 
glazed  exterior,  und^ru'^nt  a  toniawhat  iDOro  coitiiiltcated 
proctAS  than  when  cut  out  ut  alona  and  aimpljr  oovtrM  with  a 
vlcrttlod  ooatinff;  ihia  lut  oould  tbervfora  Iw  aold  at  a  low 
foioe :  U  oSerM  all  Uift  briUlauiy  of  tha  fanner,  and  iLa  wejg^ 
aloiM  beUnyed  [(4  Inferiority.'— WilUnaon,  .4  nrient  Bffypti^m*, 
U.  IW, 
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belongs  to  tlie  earlier  parts  uf  tlio  Pentnt^'ucb.  Tbc 
oooragcoua  feats  of  Jonathan  and  David  and 
others  are  relat^il  with  ndmirution  («.^.  1  S  14.  17)- 
We  liear  much  of  '  ineti  of  voluur'  (Jg,  S,  etc.,  and 
et»p.  Ch).  Tho  fnint-hwirtcd  arw  not  to  lie  alloM'ed 
to  *jrvo  in  battle  (.Ig  7',  Dt '-tK*,  1  Nfnc  3»).  B«. 
twecn  the  earlier  kings  and  the  Maccabees  wo 
hear  little  or  DatbinR  of  courage  in  war.  The 
oonraue  of  endaraitce  sno%vii  bj  niartTrs  is  a  lending 
tonio  in  l>n,  Muc,  and  jiart»  uf  NT,  f^i>.  Hu  II, 
1  P  ami  liev. 

Tlie  eecondory  forms  of  the  virtue  also  have 
their  place  in  the  Dible.  Man  ia  not  to  fe&r  an- 
popularity  nor  the  blame  of  his  fellow -men  (Is  51', 
Eir  10*.  Pr  S»*  etc).  This  moral  courage  is  osn. 
demaniied  of  the  propheta  {4i.g.  Ezk  Sfl,  ci.  Mk 
IS*-") :  they  were  therefore  encouro^^  for  their 
work  by  Hpeeial  reveIaiion.<i  and  «UU  (Ex  4'*"".  .ler 
l^  Kzk  2^).  Men  most  not  he  daunted  l>y  tribu- 
lation (Pa  27"  31");  nor  give  way  to  any  auper- 
Btitions  fear  of  false  godn  (.los  23*'',  2  Ch  \5^,  Jer 
10").  Again,  David  charges  Solomon  to  be  of  good 
courage  in  boildins  the  temple  (1  t'h  22^  ^*'). 
Jeho^aphat  bids  liis  judges  of  as»>ize  deal  coor- 
Ogooualy  (2  Ch  10").  Thii  HpiritiiaJ  i^mfliet  with 
toe  hosta  of  evil  demands  courage  (Evib  G'"''"). 

The  Ueb.  words  for  courage  and  kindred  ideM(e.ff. 
T^*t  P>7)  Boggeat  finiinesa,  atrength,  [wwer  of  resist- 
oncft.  The  roan  is  to  be  hiniaelf,  bis  best  self,  in 
suite  of  all  that  mizh't  unman  him.  Here  the 
tnoiight  is  dose  to  luat  of  a^Spvia,  manliness  (nut 
in  NT,  but  drSfiliQtia.i  occurs  1  Co  Ifi",  and  b  common 
in  LXX).  That  which  will  enable  a  man  to  stand 
firm  is  faith,  which  is  expressly  connected  with 
courage  in  P»  66',  Mt  S^eto.  (cf.  2S  10").  Faith 
implies  the  consciousness  of  God's  sympntby ,  which 
istne  secret  of  all  courage  that  is  more  Uian  natural 
•pirit  and  the  lore  of  hghting  (see  Is  50\  Pr  28^ 
1  Ti  3^).  In  a  secondary  degree  the  knowledge  of 
man's  sympathy  confirms  courage  (Ac28",  Hol2^"). 
Lb  Rev  2P  cowardice  is  coupled  with  unbelief,  and 
the  two  bead  the  list  of  deadlrsins  (ef.  Sir  2'*- "). 
See  abo  Fear.  w.  O.  Bcrbows. 

COURSB  (from  cursum,  running,  race]. — i.  On- 
ward movement  in  a  particular  i>ntti,  as  of  a  ship, 
Ac  16"  21'' '  ;  of  the  stars,  Jg  5"  '  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Siseru ' ;  of  the  mn,  1  £s  4^ 
*8wiit  is  the  snn  in  bis  e.* :  and  tig.  of  the  gowpel, 
K  Th  3'  '  that  the  word  of  the  Loru  may  have  free 
t'  (t^jj,  KV  'may  run').  2.  The  path  in  which 
tbe  onward  movement  itt  made,  of  a  rtoer.  Is  44* 
'  willows  by  the  watercourses' ;  fig.  of  one's  manner 
of  life,  Jer  8'  23'^ ;  and  of  thn  manner  of  Ihi* 
present  ace,  Eph  2' '  the  c.  (a/ii*-,  RVm  '  ago')  of 
this  world.'  *  3.  The  s^aco  over  which  %  race  ex- 
lends,  as  the  duration  o>  life  tor  perhaps  rather  of 
apedal  serrW),  Ac  13=*2CP*,  2  Ti4'  'I  ha\e  linLshwl 
my  c*  4.  Tlie  fixed  order  of  things,  Ps  82^  '  the 
fooiHlattons  uf  the  earth  aro  out  of  c'  (KV  'are 
moved ') ;  or  regular  succession,  Exr  3"  *  they  sang 
together  by  o."  (RV  'one  to  another'),  \  Co  I4» 
'by  c'  (dfa  lUpfitt  KV  'in  turn'),  and  especially 
the  Courses  of  the  Priesta  and  Levites.  See 
PlOEBTa  AMD  LBVIVKS.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COOHT.— See  Temple. 

COUSIN.— This  word  was  formerly  nsed  of  any 
near  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  except  those  of  the 
first  decree.  ShnkRsiHuirc  uses  it  of  a  nephew 
{King  John,  ni.  iii.  0),  a  nieco  {Tvc*^lfth  Night,  I. 
iit  5),  an  uncle  (I.  v.  1311,  etc  Thus,  As  You 
Like  It,  L  iii.  44— 

'  JiMalinA —  Me,  BDcHeT 

Ihiki  J-'rtdfHdf —  YoD,  eouiln.' 

It  is  in  this  older  and  wider  sense  that  c  is  used 

'  For  Jft  V  Me  MAjror  in  toe. 


in  To  6"  T^"".  2  Mac  ll'-»  Lk  1*".  C.  is  alao 
applied  by  a  sovereign  to  one  whose  rank  is  the 
same,  or  is  courleouiJv  awumed  to  l>e  the  same. 
In  tliis  souHe  iMc  in  I  lus 3'  4"  ('thou  uhalt  ait  u«xt 
niu,  und  Khalt  Ijo  called  my  c.'),  L  Mac  11".  The 
Greek  is  (TVYv^i-^t.  I,k  1»^»  I  Fji  3'  4«.To4>",  I  Mae 
11",  2  Mac  ll>-*  :  d«\fri6t,  To  7*;  and  <i3«.\j.6j,  7". 
The  older  VSS  nearly  always  have  'cousin'  aa 
AV ;  it  is  only  in  RV  that  the  change  is  made 
into  '  kinswonuin,'  Lk  I"*;  '  kiiiKfulk,"  l";  'Idns- 
uuiu,*  To  6".  1  Mftc  11",  2  Mac  11>»:  and 
'brother.'  To  7":  while  'cimfiin'  is  retained  in 
1  Es  3'  4**.  To  7'.  On  the  relationship  bet.  Eliwi- 
beth  and  Man-,  who  are  called  *  couaine '  in  AV,  see 
Plummer  on  tk  l",  and  art.  EnsAiihi  ii. 

J.  Hastings. 

COVENANT  (nn?  birtth,  LXX  8taS^Kij.  in  other 
Gr,  versions  sometimes  (rw^^mij).— The  Kng.  word 
ecvenant  (from  Lat.  ronr«ntrr)meanfi  a  4!onvention, 
agreement,  compact,  etc.,  and  may  thus  embrace 
a  variety  of  agre<?ments,  from  a  trcJily  or  leagoe 
between  two  nations  down  to  a  contract  Ijotween 
two  persona.  The  Hcb.  term  is  used  with  the 
samo  latitude,  though  properly  b^.Hth  is  employed 
only  of  the  more  imtKirtant  rlos)  of  cnnventiunn, 
at  the  forming  of  whieh  a  religious  rite  was  |)er- 
formed.  by  which  the  Deity  was  involved  as  a 
party  to  uie  covenant,  or  as  the  guardian  of  it. 
Other  uses  are  derived,  and  are  either  less  strict 
or  mctAphoricoI. 

The  term  b^tth  occurs  well  on  to  3t>0  times  in 
OT,  and  is  rendered  'covenant'  in  AV  with  a  few 
exceptions,  e.fj.  '  league,'  Jos  9"-,  2  S  S""-,  and 
some  other  places}  'c<mfp«l«r.icy,'  Ob',  cf.  Gn 
14".  The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  .^lignifi* 
cations,  appearing  to  mean  not  only  covenant  hnt 
nli«o  appomtment,  ordinance,  law  ;  and  opinions 
differ  on  the  (inestion  what  its  iirimary  meaning 
is.  Some  havH  assumed  tliat  the  word  properly 
means  a  bilateral  covenant  with  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions or  undertakings,  and  that  then  being  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  wliii-h  were  of 
the  naturu  uf  binding  ordinances,  it  tiius  came  (u 
have  the  general  sense  of  ordinance  or  law.  Not 
very  dilferent  from  this  idea  is  the  other,  that, 
seemg  among  the  Hhcmitic  people*  no  authority 
existed  from  which  law  could  emanate,  the  only 
idea  they  had  of  a  binding  law  was  that  of  a 
contract  or  agreement  on  the  port  of  those  who 
were  to  be  bound  by  it.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  original  meaning  of  birith  was  onltnance 
or  appointment  laid  down  by  a  single  jiorty,  but 
that,  as  in  all  such  casesa  seoond  party  necessarily 
existed,  the  term  came  to  have  the  Mmse  of  a 
recipmenl  arrangement.-  The  transition  from  the 
primanr  to  the  derived  sense  would  on  this  la.<!t 
MUppotutioa  be  much  less  natural  than  it  i.t  un  the 
other.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  nneerUiin. 
Ges.  asBiimed  a  root  n-j;  to  cut,  afterArab.,  ituppos- 
ing  the  term  derived  from  the  primitive  rite  of 
cutting  victims  into  pieces,  between  which  the 
contracting  parties  parsed  (On  15^',  Jer  34'*-"). 
It  is  probable  that  the  early  phrase  to  make  a 
covenant,  vix.  'to  cut '(mj)  a  covenant,  was  derived 
from  lUiK  usjige  ;  but  it  i.i  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  lK>th  the  idea  of  hirith  and  the  term  itself 
existed  independently  of  the  rite^  employed  at  its 
formatioQ  in  particuVr  instances  fcf.  lit.  fadus 
iftre,  etc.)  More  recently  it  him  been  suggested 
that  the  word  may  be  connected  with  the  Assyr. 
hirtu  *  a  fetter,"  hcritu  a  fettering,  entJosing.  It 
(Uies  not  quilti  appear,  bowBver,  wlietiier  the  sup- 
posed  verb  from  wliich  '  fetter '  ia  derivini  meant '  to 
enclose'  or  '  to  bind '  (Del.  Anyr.  H  \VB\>  At  any 
rate,  tlie  word  bond  would  approximate  more 
nearly  towards  expressing  the  various  usages  of 
h&rith  than  any  other  word,  for  the  term  is  used 
not  only  where  two  parties  reciprocally  bind  them- 
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selves,  but  wliere  one  party  imposes  a  bond  nfon 
tbe  other,  or  where  a  party  assumes  a  bond  npon 
hbnself. 

Tboro  ore  two  classes  of  eovenuits  mentioned  in 
OT—those  between  men  and  men,  and  those  be- 
tween God  and  men.  It  may  be  aAsuraed  that  the 
ideas  asBodatfld  with  the  kittcr  cIuhs,  the  divine 
covennntR,  are  secondary,  and  tranafen'ed  from 
corenantH  among  men. 

i.  CovF.SAMs  AMONO  Mkn,— In  Gn  afl"*  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  between  Abimolech, 
Ahiizzath,  and  Phicol  on  the  one  side,  and  Isaac  on 
(he  other.  (1)  The  piopusol  came  from  Abijuitlecli, 
'  Let  tliere  now  be  lui  oath  (or  cur^e,  n'^if)  betwixt 
IIS.  1>etwixt  UN  and  thee,  and  Utt  tis  moke  a 
■■ovenant  with  thee'  (v.*).  (2)  The  contents  or 
terms  of  the  covenant  were  that  they  should 
mntuallr  abstain  from  ImrUnc  one  another,  or 
positively  do  as  Abimelcch  had  dose  to  Isnac,  '  wo 
have  done  nnto  tbec  nothing  but  good,  and  sent 
thee  away  in  peaxie'  (v.^}.  (3)  The  covenant  m'&s 
contracted  by  an  oath  taken  bv  both  parties,  '  they 
«ware  one  to  another '{v.").  Ilfiference  is  ninde  U> 
n  meal  ur  feast  proviiled  by  Isaac ;  but  an  LhiH  took 
place  the  nijjht  before  the  covenant  was  Bwom,  it 
lormed  no  part  of  the  covenant  ceremonies.  What 
appears  to  be  another  version  of  the  same  trans- 
mti(H)  in  tjivcn  in  Gn  21^^-  in  l!io  history  of 
Abroliam.  If  tlie  transjiction  there  be  a  ditfcrcnt 
one,  the  pasture  lias  ijrobnbly  sutTorttd  intcrtiula- 
tion  from  2$*^  {in  LXX  Ahuzzath  as  well  an 
Phicoi  appears).  The  covennnt  in  these  naaaagca 
was  an  intematjonal  treaty  between  the  two 
peoples,  Israel  and  the  Philii?;tine«. 

A  similar  covenant  is  dewribed  in  the  history  of 
Jacob  [(in  SI**"-).  The  passat,'C  iscomposite.and  it 
ia  not  easy  to  apportion  the  verses  between  the 
sources  J  and  E.  The  mo.it  important  iMirt  of  the 
passase  is  v.*"-  (K).  (1]  The  initiative  was  taken 
uy  Louan,  '  Come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and 
thou"  (v.").  (2)  A  cairn  was  raised  by  Laban  (or 
by  both)  to  Ijc  a  witiiejvi,  anil  ap]iart'nLly  also  a 
Iwandary  landmark.  (3)  The  turn]:*  of  the  covenant 
were  that  ncitlier  party  should  overstep  tliLt 
boundary  for  harm  to  the  other.  {4}  Both  parliea 
Itonnd  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  Ijaban  taking 
to  witness  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and 
Jacob  swcarinfi  by  the  Foar  of  his  father  Isaac.  In 
v."  (possibly  J')  an  addition  or  a  variation  appears, 
having  a  mure  pL-rMiuaJ  character,  and  referrni^'  to 
Jacobs  treJtlHient  of  Lalian's  daughters.  Ifefer- 
enoe  is  twice  made  to  a  meal  (vv.**-  **),  bnt  in 
neither  case  does  the  meal  appear  |>art  of  the 
covenant  ceremonies;  in  the  Hecond  caae  it  wa»  a 
sacrilicial  meal,  of  which  Jacob  and  *  his  bretliren,' 
that  is,  the  Uebrews,  ulono  partook.  It  is  obviou» 
ihattlie  covenant  lu-re  is  again  an  international 
Ireaty  1*11*^0  Ht^brews*  and  Aramieaas,  to  estab- 
HmU  t.iilcad  as  a  bonndarydine  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Tbese  two  cases  nmy  be  taken  as  types.  In  Gn 
SS***  mention  is  made  of  the  'cnn*e  (a^kI.  The 
word  may  also  mean  'oath,'  and  was  used  just  like 
'oatli' aa  a  gcneml  name  for  covenant  (Ezk  17"); 
in  Dt  39^  "  and  Xeh  10=^  both  words,  '  oath  '  and 
'  curw;.'  are  UHod,  though  the  expressions  may 
merely  be  eumiilativc  to  denote  one  thing  (Ezk 
I7'*|.  It  may  be  snppoBed,  however,  that  'curse' 
wa'j  originally  uswl  in  it*i  literal  ^ense.  Very  prob- 
ably, the  ceremonies  orii;inaIly  in  use  in  conclud- 
ing'covenants  were  in  later  times  abridged  or  fell 
into  disuse.  If  the  details  of  the  two  covenants 
just  referred  to  were  suppleuiented  from  the  soienin 
ceremony  described  in  Un  15  of  passing  between 
the  pieces  of  the  victim,  a  ceremony  still  in  use  in 
Jeremiah's  days  134'*},  we  might  suppose  a  covenant 
concluded  vith  all  the  rite-s  to  have  conninted  of 
thi«e  things — {I)  the  agreement  on  the    terms; 


{21  the  positive  oath  (-ly:^)  taken  by  each  party  to 
the  other  (Gn  26")  to  perform  them ;  and  (3)  the 
impreeation  or  curse  (compare  *  cursed,'  1  S  14**, 
Ut  27'*"^)  invoked  by  each  party  on  himself  in 
case  of  failure,  this  curse  being,  at  the  game  time, 
symbolically  expressed  by  passing  between  the 
pwoes  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  * 

It  is  evident,  nrst,  that  the  e.'isentiiil  thing  in 
the  covenant,  diHtingiii.<ihing  it  from  ordinary  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  waa  the  oath  under  the 
solemn  and  terrible  rites  in  use — a  covenant  is  an 
intensified  oath,  and  in  later  times  the  term  '  oath ' 
in  usual  as  synonym  of  cuvcaant.  And,  secondly, 
as  the  conaoqueDce  of  tlie-se  imiemnitics,  that  the 
covenant  waa  an  inviolable  and  immutable  deed. 
Hence  a  frequent  epithet  applied  to  covenants  is 
'  eternal '  (2  8  23",  Lv  24").  ITie  penalty  of  break- 
ing the  covenant  was  death  through  the  curse 
taking  effect.  And  this  explains  tlie  terrible  im- 
precation of  David,  2  S  3^-.  The  language  is  not 
tliat  of  mere  passion,  tKoii;'h  there  may  bo  passion 
in  it ;  it  is  tne  invocation  on  Joab's  bead  of  the 
'curse*  due  to  hifl  violating  the  covenant,  and  the 
safe-conduct  granted  to  Abner. 

Sotne  otl»r  oovcnuits  of  » tlmUar  kind  ato  referrctl  to  la  OT : 
K  covcuaot  ot  IfTMl  vith  th«  DatlTH  of  Canaan  (E^  'i:^-'  $1'^  ". 
I>t71.  JgS^.  Sucb  ooreiunt«  iroald  Imply  nutukl  ooinmerci) 
Lkiid  tiitcrauirliHtc.  but  *ra  rorbidilvn.  The  eaveaant  between 
Joshiu  and  ttu  utb«oalt««  (Joi  9),  tho  ooixllUotH  ol  wltich  yf«rm 
Ibat  h«  ibould  fpare  tbelr  live*.  »i>d  tliti  they  ihould  be  nmaU 
to  IinwL  Though  lirul  toand  Ibat  it  bod  boea  deceived,  Uw 
Mcrtdneas  ot  the  '  onth  *  wu  luoti  Uuit  lu  tcmu,  u  least  la  tlit 
lottor,  wen  held  tending.  The  story  repoce*  on  the  raiipoeitloQ 
that  linwl  vaa  putUag  the  osUvo  popuUtiOD  u>  tbc  swoid. 
A  ooveauit  bertwoeo  the  people  of  Jebcsh  and  king  N:thiuih  ot 
Ammoa,  wUh  almiUr caiiuitlonari 8 U'"^)-  A  covcuuu  brtween 
Joriftihan  and  Daild  (1 S  19^  SVO,  the  only  one  mentioiMd  bs- 
twecQ  two  penoDi,  Uwugb  1  S  tS^ui..  \j  U  rcfcmd  to  the  was 
thing,  mlKnt  put  ft  dilTemit  compleicloD  on  tho  ooreouiL  A 
covenant  Dotwccn  ttftviduid  Abaer(2  8S)SXsndbiitwcea  I>b«id 
And  the  oldera  of  Ixnel  (i  8  ff^r  ^nd  eoiiM  others,  «.ff.  thkt 
lietween  KebuchiulrcKzu-  Knd  zirdskiab  (Bak  17),  mm  tliM 
bttwevt)  Z«<lcliiAh  and  thn  pccplc  to  ect  free  iltmi  eUv**,  In 
rrmlonnitT  wlUi  Oie  Uw,  l^x  ::ia.  Vil&^iJtTti^y;  d.  1  KfiiS, 
Am  It*.  1  &  W. 

In  alt  the  above  cases  the  covenant  appears  two* 
sided,  tliere  b»-ing  two  parlii-s  incurrnig  rautoal 
obligations.  The  term  hirith  is  ui«ed,  however,  in 
some  cases  where  only  one  of  the  parties  acoepta 
an  obligation,  while  the  other  aitggeata  or  imposes 
it.  No  doubt  in  these  cases  the  party  imposing  the 
obligation  or  line  of  conduct  ia  already  committed 
or  commits  himi^eU  to  tho  some  course,  as,  for 
Hxample,  JeLoiada  jj*  said  to  have  taken  the 
|iriiice»  with  him  into  the  covenant  (2  Ch  23').  In 
.)oH  2-1  Joslitm  is  said  to  have  'made  a  covenant 
with  the  people'  (v.^).  The  covenant  is  not  one 
1>ctween  the  jMHjj'b-  and  Giid,  made  by  .Toiihua  as 
mediator,  but  a  solemn  bond  laid  by  Jo-'hua  on 
the  people,  or  rather  assumed  by  the  people  at  his 
i-iiggeatmn.  tliat  they  would  '  ser^^e  J'  tljeir  God.' 
JoKiLua  had  already  announced  his  on-n  rcaolutioa 
to  serve  J"  (v.'').  It  is  added  that  Joshua  set  the 
people  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Bhcchem 
(v.") ;  but  this  apiwars  to  bo  somethintj  additional 
to  the  covenant.  An  instance  of  a  smular  kind 
is  recorded  in  2  K  11',  where  Jehoiada  is  said  to 
have  made  a  covenant  witli  tho  centurions  and 
chiefs  of  the  guard.  In  explanation  it  is  added 
that  '  he  made  them  tiwear,'  and  thun  showed  them 
the  young  king.  Again,  in  2  K  23'  we  read  that 
Josiah  'stood  bv  the  pillar  and  made  a  covenant 
ttefore  the  Lord,  to  WiiJk  after  the  Lond  and  to 
keep  his  commandments.'  This  covenant  was  not 
made  with  the  Lord,  but  before  the  Lord  ;  neither 
was  it  made  witli  the  people,  although  the  [Miople 
uftunvard  also  entered    mto   the  covenant  (v.*). 

*  tir,  i.  S4,  *tum  tOo  die,  Jupplter,  nopuluai  Koouutum  wtc 
ferfto,  at  a^  httac  pomum  hto  fmlio  i«ruun,  tAncoqtie  macls 
lento  ouAnto  msgie  potes  poUceque.'  The  lleh.  tormuU  of 
ohth,  'God  do  eo  to  nie  and  mora  uto,'  nuiy  be  oonnecled  wttb 
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The  corenaot  waa  im  eneaKenient  or  bond  assumed 
hy  Jo«titili,  and  diltera  httlu  rii  idea  fruin  a  vow; 
nnd  tlii.i  Henne  in  even  cituirer  wh«n  HuztikiHli  H&yis 
'  It  is  in  mine  hiKort  to  muke  a  covenant  with  J" 
the  God  of  Israel'  (2  Ch  29'",  cf.  Ezr  iO*J.  From 
these  nusnccH  it  aiipcam  that  bcrith  is  used,  not 
unly  vrliL-n  the  cn^at^cmciit  or  uhli^utiou  in  mutuaj, 
hat  also  wlit'n  it  1:4  iinjio'ied  on  on«  nnrty  by 
ODOther,  or  when  one  oKAtimt^H  it  on  hiin»e]f. 

ii.  God's  Covenants  with  Men.— Some  poinU 
nJC  oonunon  to  tovennntB  in  (renerai— (1)  Every 
covenant  implies  two  parties,  and  that  the  purtii.'S 
ore  free  monJ  agentii,  and  tliat,  whether  the  on- 
mgement  be  mutual  or  not,  both  parties  acquiesce. 
(3)  Every  oovenant  is  madu  in  bonum ;  the  relation 
formed  is  alwnys  friendly,  and  for  the  benelit  at 
least  of  ore  of  the  particii.  (3)  A  cuvcnnnt  creates 
a  neia  relation  between  the  parties,  nut  exi^iUng 
[u^vionsly.  (4)  A  oovonant  creates  also  %jns  or 
nghtOD  the  side  of  each  party  against  the  other. 
Tfieae  g:etii-nil  pointa  belong  alao  to  divine  cove- 
nantA,  though  the  introductton  of  God  as  one  of 
tlie  ]>artie»  inny  cau»o  some  modification,'  For 
example,  God  nlway}!  initiuces  the  cuvvnaut :  and 
the  evil  conscience  of  Israel,  as  rellected  in  the 
propbets,  restrains  it  from  claiming  the  protection 
of  J"  as  a  riffhe.  It  does  go  60  fur  as  to  plead  that 
it  ii  His  people  (Is  64'),  and  for  that  rejL<>on  it 
claims  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  nation*, 
and  chaiitent^d  in  mconure  and  with  reatraint  of 
His  anger  (J<>r  KP*].  Uut  it  nenally  finds  its  ptea», 
not  in  it«elf,  but  in  God.  It  l>eM^('-t-hej)  Ilwn  to 
reniember  His  covenant  and  His  urace,  und  to  deal 
with  it  for  His  najne's  sake — His  name  of  God 
alone,  already  begun  to  l>e  revealed  to  the  world 
in  the  great  acts  of  Israel's  redemptive  history. 
If  in  later  times  Israel  pleads  its  '  nghteoU5ncs&,' 
and  invokes  God's  rightoouaneas  in  its  behalf,  this 
is  not  a  plea  of  moral  riglitcousnesa,  but  of  being  in 
the  right  as  against  the  world— a  plea  that  it  has 
in  it  tiie  tme  religion,  and  repTesents  the  eaoae  of 
God. 

In  Gn  15  (cf.  22'"-  26**^)  J"  makes  a  covenant 
with  Abram.  The  passage,  tliou^h  perhaps  coni- 
poflite.  is  ftufljcienily  eonnected,  v?'''  liaviug  refer- 
ence to  the  question  who  should  be  Abram'a  heir, 
and  v."*-  to  the  question  what  the  inheritance 
Hhonid  be.  The  covenant  has  reference  to  the  in- 
heritance, the  important  verses  being  *"*'•  "•  *'. 
The  passage  is  stron;;ly  anthropomorphie,  though 
what  occurred  may  have  buen  of  the  naturt:  ol  a 
vision.  Certiun  iiniuuils  were  tdiiiu  and  divided 
into  their  parts,  the  corresponding  j)art«  being 
|diu.-ed  opposite  cac)i  other  with  a  space  between. 
At  night-fall  there  passed  lietwcen  the  nieces  a 
cmoke  as  of  a  furnace  and  a  flaming  torcn.  The 
Kmokc  and  flame  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  IJcing. 
The  explanation  follows  :  '  In  that  dav  0"  niQtlc  a 
covenant  with  Abrsjn,  saying,  Unto  tny  seed  have 
I  given  this  land '  (cf.  13'*).  Now  this  covenant  is 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  J".  The  promise  has  the 
form  of  an  oath  or  enrse  symliolize<l  by  the  act  of 
lULwing  between  the  pieces  of  the  victims.  Among 
men  this  would  have  meant  the  most  solemn  invoca- 
tion  of  J*  aa  Kuardian  of  the  oavenant,  but  here  it 
is  J"  Himself  who  performs  the  rite — bwan.su  He 
could  swear  by  no  greater.  He  aware  by  Himself. 

Two  other  covenants  of  a  similar  nature  arc 
mentioncti — tlie  covenant  with  David^  constituting 
his  seed  perpetual  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo, 
and  that  with  Levi,  bpstowing  inalienably  the 
priefltbood  on  that  family.  In  2  S  7  Da%'ia,  be- 
cauac  of  his  purpoao  to  bmid  an  house  to  the  Lord, 
receives  through  Nathan  the  uromihe  that  J'  will 
build  him  a  hotiHe,  i.e.  estahliHh  hi*)  dynasty  as 
perr>etuul  rulers  in  Israel.  In  2S  23"  this  promise  is 
spoken  of  ai»  'a  covenant  ordered  in  all  thingn,'  i.e. 
constitutetl  with  all  the  due  and  solemn  rites,  and 


therefore  *  sure '  (cf.  GaJ  3"- ",  He  6"-  >*>.  In 
23*  it  ia  called  '  eternal '  (cf.  7**).  In  later  writinm 
this  covenant  is  referred  to  as  au  oath  (Ps  Sit*-* 
132'^).  and  sixiken  of  as  the  'sure  iiiemes  of  David  ' 
(tads'}.  But  it  appeam  lobe  nlluded  toaa  early  as 
Is  16^  and  the  idea  of  it  is  what  gives  meaning  to 
the  whole  Messianic  pai>&age,  Is  "'-9'.  The  fretting 
apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  i»rieaily  fuuciiona  U 
Mivoral  times  alluded  to.  Ex  ^2=',  Dt  10*  IS*  (of. 
Nu2i>'^"};  and  elsewhere  this  api<omtment  is 
called  a  covenant,  Dt  33*,  Jer  33".  Mai  2^-. 

These  three  covenants  bear  upon  three  groat 
fact-t  or  institntions  in  OT  religiou.s  history— the 
inalienable  right  of  Itirael  to  the  poSHc^'^inn  of 
Canaan,  the  perpetual  monarchy  in  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  i>erpetuai  priesthood  in  the  family 
of  I<evi.  In  the  mtnd  of  one  Ktamling  for  doKnn  in 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  these  usLab- 
liahed  inatitutionn,  and  conceiving  of  them  as  due 
to  covenants  made  in  the  distant  past  by  J",  one 
main  conception  in  covenant  must  have  apjiearcd  itd 
immutability.  This  idea  of  nnchangeablcnesa  be- 
longs so  much  to  the  conception  of  covenaiit  that 
any  cstabliahed  custom,  such  as  the  exhibition  of 
the  sliewbreod,  is  calW  'an  everhuiting  covenant ' 
(Lt  24").  SiniilarlV)  (hu  observance  of  the  Sabhath 
is  so  called  (Ex  SI**-  "),  and  Jer  SS'"  applies  the  term 
covenant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  speaking  of  J'"* 
covenant  with  the  day  and  with  the  night ;  and 
the  covenants  with  David  and  Levi  have  the  same 
security  as  this  law  of  nature.  IJiit  tlie  conception 
of  •!'  tniiitiett  in  the  idea  of  such  covenants  is  re- 
niarkabfe.  J"  is  conceived  of  as  a  free  moral 
Being,  having  power  to  dispose  of  the  world  to 
w  horn  lie  wilt  (Gn  15).  and  to  liclect  among  men 
whom  He  wills  for  His  ends  (2  8  7),  standing 
above  men  and  the  world,  but  entering  graeioaaly 
into  their  history,  and  initintinj,'  con-'iciously  great 
niovcmente  that  are  to  govern  alt  the  future. 

Some  modem  writers  on  OT  religion  contend  that 
these  conceptions  regarding  J'  implied  in  the  notion 
of  covenant  cannot  have  existed  so  early  a^  thedates 
assigned  to  tlicso  various  covenant**.  They  argue 
that  eucli  covenants  aa  those  with  Abraiii,  Duvid, 
:uid  Levi,  not  to  mention  theSinuitit:  covenant,  tlie 
basisofwhirii  is  the  Moral  I>aw,are  antedated,  they 
all  presuppose  an  established  and  permanent  con- 
dition of  things,  and  are  merely  a  religious  view 
taken  of  existing  conditions.  The  covenant  of  J" 
with  Abram  to  give  his  seed  the  laud  of  Canaan  is 
ju.-it  the  fact  that  L-irael  wa.-*  now  tinnly  in  possos- 
Mon  of  Canaan  brought  under  the  religioiui  idea 
that  alt  Israel's  blessings  were  due  to  Uicir  God, 
And  the  <x>veimnt  with  David  is  merely  a  religiou.s 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  dynasty,  unlike  those  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  was  established  and  secure. 
J"  is  the  author  of  all  larael'a  blessing.  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  foresees  the  end  from  tlie  beginning, 
and  therefore  that  which  is  seen  to  be  established 
has  l>i>en  adetennination  of  His  from  of  old,  and 
His  detormtna lions  Hu  eomiuunicales  grneiouHly 
to  those  who  are  the  subjeets  of  them  (Am  3^). 
But  this  mode  of  thinking  regarding  J",  and  this 
mode  of  interpreting  institutions  and  facta  that 
have  histuricojly  orison,  arc  modes  of  thinking  not 
quite  e*iily  in  Israel's  religious  history.  The  re- 
Uitiuu  of  .]'  to  Israel  must  originally  have  been 
riin.Uar  to  that  of  the  gods  of  thy  heathen  to  their 
particular  jieoples;  the  relation  existed,  but  it  was 
never  formed;  it  was  natural,  and  not  tlie  result  of 
a  conecioua  act  or  a  bii^torical  transaction.  Even 
admitting  that  from  the  earliest  times  some  ethical 
elements  entered  into  the  conception  of  J",  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  with  larael  implyini;,  as  it  did, 
a  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  entirely  free  and 
unconnected  with  Israel,  and  entering  into  x'olun- 
tary  relation  with  that  people,  could  not  have 
arisen  before  the  conception  oi  J*  wu  completely 
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ethicized  and  He  vas  reco^izcd  oa  (iod  over  all. 
And  fiuch  views  of  J",  it  is  conteudmi,  ore  to  be  ob- 
served  firsl  auioug  lliu  viiiuuiii-Kl  pronheU,  or  at 
eArlieHt  in  tlie  !iub-i)ro[ihetii:  ago,  tlie  tlincti  of 
Elijali  Hnd  Ktixhu. — It  in  enough  to  stat«  the 
'jucstion  here  (if«  disctiMtoD  foils  under  other 
ruhrifs,  DECALOOUB,  GOD,  ISRAEL),  thonRli  a 
reference  to  it  ttiis  necessary  in  order  to  indicate 
what  place  the  idea  of  covenant  hohU  in  the 
history  of  OT  religion.  The  qnestion  of  the 
covenant  nins  up  into  'what  is  the  main  queution 
of  OT  religious  history,  viz..  To  what  date  ig  the 
conoojition  of  .1"  aa  an  alwolutety  ethical  Being  to 
bo  asai<!Ded  t 

iii  History  of  the  Divink  Covekakts.— 1. 
The  paaiAffe  £x  19-34  (apart  from  2S^1".  asdgncd 
to  P),  ^ving  an  nccount  of  the  tnuiBactions  at 
Sinai,  u  extremely,  almost  hopclcsaly,  compli- 
cated (»«e  Exodus).  In  Ex  ^  (assigned  to  J) 
mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  which  appears  to  be 
conbtitutt;d  on  the  IhuU  of  certain  laws,  partly 
nmrai  an*.!  partly  ritunJ,  and  ditTering  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  Decalogue  of  Ex  20.  Several 
ftcholarii  detect  under  this  passage  (Ex  S*'""-),  now 
couKiderablv  retouched,  the  Decalogue  a*  given  by 
J  (v,'*).  The  main  pnrt«  of  Ex  Ittff.  are  usually 
ansigned  to  E.  As  the  passage  now  stands,  no 
covenant  is  connected  witn  the  simple  Decalogue 
of  Ex  20.  but  Dt  (5'*  9^)  alhnns  that  the  cove- 
nant at  Horcb  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Deca- 
logue written  on  the  tables  of  stone  {4"  Sf^).  It 
also  appears  to  say  that  no  laws  were  promulgated 
at  Iloreb  beyond  the  Decalogue  (5^) ;  Moses  ro- 
ccived  '  judgmenta'  at  Horeb  (4*-  '*  6^-6'),  which 
he  promulgated  Brat  in  the  jiIainH  of  ^loab  (4*-  '*" 
51.  il  121).  ^u  £x  04  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant 
and  a  Book  of  the  (Covenant.  This  covenant  seems 
made  (or  renewed)  wli*m  Afotws  received  the  second 
tables  of  stone.  The  Book  of  tho  Covenant  appoars 
to  be  Ex  GiJ-ta.  but  the  tostimonv  of  Dt  mftkea  it 
probable  that  lix  21  IT.  did  not  originally  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  events  at  Horeb,  but  with 
those  in  the  plains  of  Muab.  When  Moses  told 
the  |>euplH  the  words  of  J"  they  annwpred  with  one 
voice,  '  all  the  words  which  J"  hath  spoken  will  we 
do ' :  and  the  covethint  thus  formed  was  followed 
by  a  sncrilico  and  a  ceremony  with  the  blood,  half 
01  which  was  ttptiuklcd  ou  tbo  altar  and  the  other 
lialf  on  the  people.  This  rite  has  been  supposed 
to  )x)  an  instance  of  the  ancient  way  of  ma&iDf;  a 
covenant  by  buth  parties  having  communion  in  the 
same  blood  (W.  U  Smith,  US  461).  This  may 
be;  but  in  tho  main  the  sacrilioc,  being  an  olTering 
to  J",  was  piaeulnr,  atoning  for  and  coDseuratiug 
the  people  on  their  entering  upon  their  new  rela- 
tion to  J"  (He  O"**-).'  Tho  words,  'I  am  J"  thy 
God'  (Ex  20'),  form  no  part  of  the  Decalogue,  tbey 
ratlier  express  the  one  side  of  the  covenant,  the 
Decalogue  proper  expressing  the  ether  side.  In 
brief,  the  covenant  ia,  *  I  am  J"  thy  God,  and  thou 
art  my  people,'  and  the  I)ecaloguc'(Ex  20^'')  is  the 
c\pre»<ion  or  the  analysis  of  what  this  means. 

2.  The  prop/mts. — The  idea  of  the  divine  cove- 
nant appears  very  little  IB  the  prophets  down  to 
Jer  and  Ezk,  two  prophets  diroctty  nnder  tlie  influ- 
ence of  Dt.  The  notion  of  corennnt  in  general  in 
not  unfamiliar  to  them  {^Vm  1',  Hos  2'»  Is  28'»-" 
330;.  but  a  covenant  of  God  with  men  is  not  re- 
ferred to  except  Uoa  G^  8'.  The  former  of  these 
passages  is  obscure,  and  the  second  is  considered 
by  Mme  an  interpolation,  thou^jh  mainly  juitt  be- 
oause  it  does  refer  to  the  divine  covenants  t'    It  can 

*  It  u  (Imibtful  II  P»  50*  nf«ra  to  ibii  covenant ;  tha  ptcp. 
rDAylutvvftpfMcntsrnMtAoMfAAt  moJu  &  ooreiunt,  rtC.  Mini; 


to  the  mcnddsl  wnslUp,  «rhkh  Ei  a  contmuotuoMkiuf  ormain- 
toining  ol  tho  oorstuint  with  J".     C*.  i  I'l.  (4)  «nrf. 

I  Fbr  *  fOTMken  Ihj'  covviiant,' 1  K  IDio  LXX  rcwla  ran3.keti 
tStf.  Mid  La  v.i^'thv  KPi-^nAnt  knd'  cMinui  a  dup11aat«  at  th^  in 
pnrioua  cUiul',  Ktid  is  WMitinj[  ia  A. 


hardly  be  because  the  idea  of  a  divine  covenant 
was  as  yet  little  current  that  the  earlv  prophets 
avuid  liin  use  of  the  term,  for  later  propneu  (Zeph, 
Nab.  liab.  Hag,  Jon,  Jl,  Zee  1-8)  also  fail  to  us« 
it ;  the  reason  must  rather  be  that  their  thoughts 
moved  on  dit)'erent  lines.  The  prophets  have  to  do 
with  an  existing  people,  and  their  main  concep- 
tions are— <1)  that  there  is  a  rcLition  between  .l* 
and  Itirael ;  Uo  la  their  God  and  they  are  His 
people.  (2)  This  relation  of  J"  and  the  peonle  wa^^ 
lonued  by  Uis  act  of  redeeming  them  from  ligypt : 
*I  am  J^ifay  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt '(Hos.  I2*). 
This  was  the  day  of  Ismel's  '  birth 'iHos  2"  II'  12" 
13*),  the  time  when  .1"  '  knew '  her  (Am  3').  (3)  hi 
this  aa  in  lUl  His  other  acts  towards  Israel  tiie 
motive  of  J"  was  His  goodness  {Ami**-),  His  Move' 
(Uos  U'.  cf.  U  I'  5^*-).  (4)  The  nature  of  this  re- 
lation lx:t«ecii  .l''a:id  the  people  is  perfectly  well 
underst^Hid.  It  is  eiven  in  theconcfiition  of  J",  and 
is  purely  ethiial.  What  is  required  of  the  people 
IN  to  i^uk  'good '—civil  and  moral  righteoiuness 
and  the  svrnco  of  J"  alone.  In  demanding  thiu  from 
the  people  the  prophets  do  not  found  on  a  Inrnk  or 
on  laws,  they  speak  otf  their  own  minds.  To 
themselves  their  principles  are  axiomatic,  and  wher- 
ever these  princtples  were  learned  they  coincide 
witli  the  Moral  Law  illos  4'*^].  Thns  the  propheta 
dealing  with  an  existing  people  Imve  no  occasion 
tx>  go  furtht*r  back  than  the  Exodus,  when  tlie 
I»eople  CHiuo  into  existence.  It  is  doubtful  if  Isaiah 
goes  further  up  than  David  and  Zion.  Tlio  'jud- 
ges, as  at  llio  first'  (1'-*!,  are  supreme  rulers  like 
David  ;  '  thf  Lord  hath  founded  Zion  '  (14'-) ;  *  He 
dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion'  {S^'U  J',  who  is  universal 
Sovereign,  has  fouuded  Hia  kingdom  of  rigbteous- 
nesB  in  Israel  (SS""').  If  Isaiali  has  any  covenant  in 
his  mind  it  is  the  Davidic,  on  which  his  Messianic 

Sropheeies  repose  (7'-9'  H)-  Thus  the  prophetic  idea 
irtors  from  the  idea  of  a  covenant  as  real  uifTers  from 
formal :  tho  assurance  of  redemj^tion  reposes,  not  on 
tlie  divine  promise,  baton  the  divlno  nature,  on  Giod 
Himself  as  men  Imve  historically  found  Him  in 
His  acts  of  redemptioD  already  done,  and  as  He  is 
known  in  the  heart  of  man.  (5)  And  the  nature 
of  God,  as  it  explsins  the  present,  guarantees  the 
future.  However  Hosea  came  by  his  ideas,  whether 
in  the  court^e  of  his  dome^ttic  trials  be  dlscoi'ered 
in  his  own  htiart  a  love  which  could  not  let  its 
object  go,  however  degrade<l  she  might  become, 
and  rose  by  inspiration  to  tho  intuition  that  such 
was  God's  love, — however  this  be,  he  hoa  the  idea 
of  4  love  which  is  stronger  than  custom  or  law,  or 
even  than  moral  repugnance,  a  love  whiuh  nothing 
can  overcome,  jVnd  this  is  God's  love  to  Tsnu-I. 
The  relation  between  J"  and  Israel,  of  God  and 
people,  is  indissoluble,  because  J"  has  loved  (Hos 

&^  5). 

3.  Doutcronomy.—Iit  knows  of  three  covenantfl 
— that  witli  the  lathers,  that  at  Horub,  and  that  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  The  covenant  with  the 
fathers  (4*'  "^),  specifically  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  ( 1"  ij"),  was  a  promise  to  increase  their  seed 
(13")  ami  give  them  tlio  Land  of  Canaan  (t!").  The 
covenant  is  rallcfl  an  '  oatli '  (7'),  and  is  often  said 
to  have  been  sworn.  The  covenant  at  Horeb  wax 
based  on  the  Decalogue  (4»  6«^  0«-,  cf.  4»).  In 
addition  to  these  Dt  mentions  a  oovpuaiit  in  the 

filains  of  Moab.  which  is  oxprewly  tlistinnnisheil 
rom  the  eoven:xnt  at  Horcb  (2U'  [Heb,  2h«],  cf. 
2">'"-'*-="2ii"-").  The  contents  of  this  covenant 
are  formed  by  Dt  itj«lf  (i.e.  ch.  12-20,  28),  which  is 
called  the  Rook  of  the  Covenant  (2  K  23'- ".  cf .  Jer 
ll-*'").  Dt  is  in  the  main  an  exitansiun  of  Kx  21  ff., 
the  nlnee  of  which  it  is  meant  U)  take.  The  terras 
of  this  covL-nant  are  given  in  2ti""  'Thou  hast 
avouched  *  J*  thb  day  that  he  shall  be  thy  God, 

*  Tliv  wonl,  ocoorrii^  only  here.  Is  very  obscart ;  LXX 
'  ctumm,'  Mi  Vulc.  sinf  vlrtuatlf  TWs. ;  Aq.  mmxkd^,  «■ 
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and  tbat  thoa  wilt  valk  Id  his  way^,  and  keep  hla 
Riututcs  and  LOiiimamltiiciits  and  iuili;;meiiis,  and 
lit-arkeu  unto  his  voice.  And  J"  has  tliLs  duy 
nvuuchud  thee  that  thou  nlialt  be  bis  purticulur 
[)vople  .  .  .  and  that  ho  will  mnku  thee  high  above 
all  rations  .  .  .  and  that  thou  idialb  b«  au  holy 
people  unto  J'  thy  Uod.'  It  is  obvious  that  the 
essential  thing  in  the  p<M>ple's  undertaking  is  that 
J*  shall  be  thuir  God,  and  the  cswntial  [>axt  of  Uis 
andertaking  is  tbat  they  shall  be  llis  peculiar 
people  (cf.  Ex  19^) ;  all  efae  la  but  tha  ox^oiiitioa 
or  aualvhia  of  K  hat  these  t«nns  imply.  Liko  the 
propheU.  Dt  greatly  insists  on  the  datie«  of  the 
|M»i>ple,  thiingh  with  »uriiriMiri|^  inwurdne^  it  sums 
up  all  duties  in  love  to  J'  their  God  {0'  10").  Like 
the  nropheta  also,  it  lillci  up  the  funool  outlice  of 
the  divine  covenant  (Go  15^  «ith  cont«nta  from  the 
nature  of  God:  J*  MoTed  thy  fathers'  (4"),  and 
this  love  oontiouca  to  their  descendants  ("').  The 
'covenant  and  the  gi'nce'  [i;^)  are  coupled;  the 
covenant  waa  an  expression  of  grace  (7").  IH  al^o 
lays  great  einp}tiisi»  on  tlie  iinlformity  of  the  divine 
mina  ajid  the  continuity  of  His  operations.  It  waji 
bceaoso  He  loved  the  fotliorg  that  He  '  chose '  their 
Boed,  the  people  Israel  ;  this  'choice'  meaning, not 
eleetion  heiorchftnd,  but  the  concrete  act  of  separ- 
ating Israel  to  Himself  from  among  the  natioua  at 
the  fcxodiis  (4"  V  10").  J"  '  keei>eth  covenant.' 
though  thiti  again  is  explained  from  His  nature 
—'Ho  is  the  faithful  God'  ("■").  All  lerael's 
blcsaings,  its  deliverance  from  Eg>'pt,  eQlrance  tu 
Canaan,  and  jirospcrity  there,  are  bat  the  fi^^t 
covenant  {Gn  15)  unfolding  itself — '  to  uphold  His 
covenant  which  be  aware  unto  thy  fathers'  (8'*  9^ 
10").  And  thin  timt  covenant,  an  it  haa  operated 
in  the  past  and  operates  now,  will  continue  opera- 
tive in  the  fntore  :  Israel  may  be  scattered  among 
the  nntiuns,  but  J*  will  not  forget  His  covenant, 
for  He  ift  merciful  (4")-  The  term  birtth  is  used  in 
Ut  for  the  terms  or  contents  of  the  covenant,  e.jt. 
the  DeCiiloyiie  or  any  of  its  laws  (4^  IT*  ') ;  so  Dt 
speakn  of  the  '  talile.-i  of  the  covenant,'  '  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,'  cf.  1  K  8^  '  the  ark  wherein  is  the 
covenant  of  the  Ix>nl.' — The  prophets  Jer.  and  Ezk. 
follow  I)c  in  their  use  of  the  term  covenant,  though 
thfty  draw  no  distinction  between  the  covenant  at 
llitreband  iliat  in  the  plains  of  Mtjnb  (.Jer  11^-  *- ' 
31"  7*"-",  K7-k  lO*-'").  It  in  curious  that  in  liis 
prophecies  anterior  to  the  promtdgalion  of  Dt  [ch. 
l-6»  Jer.,  like  other  prophets,  does  not  make  use 
of  tlie  covenant  idea  (cf.,  however,  3'").    See  g  iv. 

4.  The  Prints'  Code. — P  is  a  historical  account 
of  the  rise  and  completion  of  iBracl's  tacm,  its 
religioos  inRiitutions  and  rites.  VVheii  it  was 
written,  theoH  Macred  institutions  had  run  throii^'h 
their  fidl  development,  and  couhl  he  dcscriWd  in 
their  historical  su^ression,  e.q.  the  tnw  in  regard 
to  blood  (Gn  9),  the  law  of  circumcision  (Go  17), 
the  tabomaclo  as  the  dwelling  place  of  God  among 
His  pcople(Ex25  l]'.),  and  the  like.  In  tliis  hii<tory 
V  records  two  covenants — that  with  Noah  4<>u  !)} 
and  that  with  Abraham  (Gn  17).  The  former  was 
a  covenant  with  man  ami  all  creation,  cont«iating 
of  a  promise  or  oatli  [In  54")  on  God's  side  that  Me 
would  no  more  destroy  the  world  with  a  flood,  and 
laying  on  men  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
human  bloud-^hed  and  the  eating  of  blood.  It  ie 
very  much  a  question  of  words  whether  this 
covenant  was  two-sided.  Of  course  beintf  made 
with  mankind  and  all  creation,  it  was  an  abBulute 

flAafV«<,0OanectinK  t»Th»iii*rlUi  T::'ri  (JerZ").  At  T.n]>Ulnly 
VtAtes  what  Va*  pcriplt:  imiirrtaVe,  and  v.'^  what  J"  un<1crtAke<i, 
thi  rt Sdniiig, '  thou  hut  cauanl  J"  to  air.'  oould  on]  v  lucui 
that  Um  pwpw  bf  thvir  wonb  or  dvmMnour  bsd  caused  J"  to 
uodnsUnd  siid  fnwKt  thvir  pladgw  la  nnrd  to  Ulm,  wUlo  U« 
hftd  oaund  or  «i«a1c41  them  to  rv|»«at  IIui  pledsci  to  tb«m— k 
Btnnffaljr  nondaboat  form  of  IhouchL  th*  puiofe  Is  dUSoult 
In  otfaar  vnja,  tlM  exacl  tnuing  ol  th«  fobardliiata  dsusts  bslag 
In  MBU  CUM  obKtin.    Baa  Atoddb. 
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promise  on  God's  part  in  regard  to  the  human  race 
and  the  world:  but  in  re^rard  to  imlividuals   the 

fienalty  of  violating  it  was  death  (^'),  and  in 
ater  law  even  a  beast  tiiat  slied  human  blood  wait 
to  be  slain  (Kx  21^).  This  covenant  was  a  law  for 
mankind  (Is  34^},  and  in  later  times  abstinence 
from  blood  was  impo^etl  on  proselvtcs,  and  even 
on  Gentiles  in  the  early  Chnrch  (Ac  15").  The 
covonaot  of  Noah  is  not  referred  to  in  JE,  but 
Is  &4*  is  proof  that  knowledge  of  it  was  current 
before  the  date  ueually  aMiigned  to  P.  It  is 
possible  that  It  was  the  increasing  intercourse 
l>etvve«n  li^rael  and  the  heathen,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  tlie  latt4.'r  were  accepting  the  religion  of 
Israel,  which  induced  the  autiiorof  V  to  preserve  a 
record  of  this  covenant.  The  Abrahamic  covenant 
(Gn  17]  was  made  with  Abraliam  and  his  seed.  It 
consisted  of  a  prouuse  of  Gud,  called  oImo  an  oatli 
(Ex  0*),  to  multiply  .Mtraham,  to  give  Canaan  to 
liiui  and  his  tH;ed,  and  to  be  their  God  (Gn  17'^  '*  ') ; 
and  it  imposed  on  him  and  his  seed  the  obligation 
of  circnmcision  (v.").  Circumcisioo  is  called  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  hnt  also  the  covenant  itself 
(v.<*-  "■  i*),  just  as  the  Sabbath  is  botli  the  covenant 
and  the  sjgn  of  it  (Kx  3i"-'').  As  in  Noah's 
covenant,  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  hiii  tteed 
regarded  aa  a  people  was  ah^lutu  (v.^),  but  in 
regard  to  individuals  the  penaltv  of  neglecting 
cireunieisiui)  was  death  (v.^*).  The  OT  idea  is 
hardly  that  Abraham  represented  his  seed ;  his 
seed  arc  conceived  as  exisUng— as  they  were  when 
the  author  wrote  (cf.  Dt  2l>'*).  The  Decalogue 
does  not  now  tilaud  in  P,  neither  does  it  speak  of 
luir  covenant  at  .Sinai,  except  in  the  general 
rctercrce  I.v  26"  'the  eovcnaiit  of  their  ancestors,' 
at  the  Exodus;  theunly  i>art  of  the  Decalogue  spoken 
of  as  a  covenant  is  the  Sabbath  (Ex  31"].*  Tho 
'ork  of  the  covenant'  becomes  'the  ark  of  the 
testimony'  (m;).  P  gives  an  account  of  tho  his- 
torical revelation  of  the  divine  name^,  Elohini,  El- 
Sbaddai,  and  J".  The  covenaut  with  Noah  was 
made  by  Elohim,  that  with  Abraham  by  El- 
Shaddai,  and  a  covenant  made  by  J"  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  wanting;  the  covenant  in 
Ex  6*-"  is  the  Abrahamic.  Thus  in  P,  (I)  the  only 
covenant  with  Israel  is  the  Abralinmic  ;  all  Israeli 
subsequent  history,  their  niultiplii-ation  in  EgV|>t 
mid  their  entrance  into  Caiuuui,  ii^  but  tho  fulnl- 
ment  of  this  covenant  (Ex  2»«e*-»,  cf.  I's  105^"). 
In  P,  as  everywhere  ehe,  the  essence  of  tho  cove- 
nant is,  '  I  will  be  their  God '  (Gn  17^' '),  or  more 
fullv,  '  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  people,  and  I 
wilf  bo  to  you  God '^  (Ex  fP).  In  the  idea  of  P 
this  promise  was  realized  by  God  dwelling  among 
the  fwople  on  the  one  hand,  and  aceepting  their 
olVenngs  on  the  other.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
tabemai'le,  GotVs  dwelling- pi u-e,  olTeringH,  and 
minittrants.  Theee  are  all  divino  institutions, 
creations  and  gifts  of  God,  the  fulfilment  in  detail 
of  the  covenant  to  be  their  God.  And  [2)  the 
covenant  is  everlasting  (Gn  17*) ;  it  continues  valid 
ill  tlie  E^ilu  and  at  all  times,  and  it  will  vet  prove 
effectual  in  tho  restoration  of  the  jteoplu  aiul  in 
their  being  the  people  of  God  in  tn:th  (Lv  28*''**|. 
Neither  in  P  nor  in  Ezk  are  the  ritual  institutions 
the  means  of  sanation,  they  express  the  state  of 
salvation,  which  is  altogether  ot  God  ;  and  tJieir 
performance  merely  coobervea  it.  If  a  different 
way  of  thinking  ever  came  to  prevail,  it  arose  long 
aft«r  P, 

*  As  tho  history  of  cresdoa  (On  l^-S^  Is  written  mainlv  to 
Introduce  the  rest  ct  the  Ssbtxth,  \n  wbiob  cicatloii  bHued,  the 
Habbatli  oilyhl  hsvs  beea  cxpeeUd  to  Ik  &  covenarc  with 
onatloa  sna  Adun.  This  li  not  the  cms,  nor  doea  OT  BveAk  of 
a  OOTCiuat  with  Adani  (Uo»  07  is  otMOurc).  la  81r  11"  ■  Hie 
ooranant  tram  the  beylnntnff  wu,  thou  RhAlt  die  the  dnth,' 
oovetwat  appeatSBSppoiaUDeBt.  ordliianL-v  :  and  dcnth,  tielnc 
anlrenaJ,  m  Kfardra  sa  the  destiny  ot  maa  from  the  be- 
jnaalof  i 
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ir.  The  New  Covenant.— Ab  an  idea,  iu  the 
relif^ons  liistory  of  Urael  the  new  covenant  means : 
tirst,  that  Uract'a  national  existence  and  all  hcr 
institutioiis,  civil  and  sacred,  shall  be  di&Bolvc-il 
(Eos  3");  J"  (ihall  nay  of  her.  'She  w  not  nny 
jjeojil*,  neither  am  I  liters'  (Hoa  1*  Z').  Anil 
socoiidly,  that  thin  divori.'*)  of  Israel  shall  be  but 
U-mixniirv — aMitiM,  in  fact,  meielv  apparent  (Is  *(' 
4B'*''  SU'"-  51*") :  the  relation  tetwcen  her  and 
J*  Bball  be  renewed  :  "  I  will  Bay  unto  them  which 
wore  not  my  iwopio.  Thou  art  my  poople  ;  and 
Ihuy  dhall  nay.  Thou  ait  my  (Jod*^  (Hos  2»  1"). 
Thi»  is  the  fai'th  and  prediction  of  all  the  prophet«, 
of  IH  and  of  I'  (above  in  jj  iii.)-  The  Exile  was 
the  fliasolntion  of  the  n.-luiion  between  Umel  and 
J*,  tlie  mptnre  of  the  old  covenant  (Jer  31*^) ;  the 
HdstoratioD  Bhall  be  the  renewnl  of  the  relation, 
tho  establishment  of  a  ncn-  covenant.  But  around 
the  renewal  of  tho  relation  gather  all  the  rcUgiuuH 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  pruphetB,    the  for- 

S'vcnees  of  iin,  righteoDanoss  and  peaoe,  and  evor- 
sting  joy — the  relation  is  renewed  aniidfit  the 
tumultuous  jubilation  of  creation  (Is  4*2"*  44"""]. 
In  il*  visiont*  of  the  new  covunant  OT  becomes 
Christian.  Jer.  k  llie  first  to  nse  the  word  n«ic, 
bnt  the  term  odda  nothiTtg  to  what  had  IjCco  already 
said  in  the  words  a[Kikeu  by  J"  to  iivt  who  luid  boen 
caHt  oil:  'I  will  Iwlrotli  thee  nnto  me  for  ever' 
(Hos  2'"  3').  In  tcruix  tlie  new  covenant  iK  nothing 
but  tho  old :  '  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
ray  poojile '  (Jrr  31"} ;  itfl  novelty  (apart  from  the 
reference  to  the  future)  ]i(.-s  in  its  eubiective 
reality ;  its  terms  arc  realised  in  their  oocpost 
tien^.  It  M  in  this  view  only  that  its  promises  are 
'better'  (lie  8»).  The  prophets  and  Dt  insi»t 
greatly  on  the  duties  of  ths  people,  and  aiisume 
that  tliey  are  able  to  iMTform  them.  But  when 
Jer.  and  Ezk.  review  llie  juiople's  history,  which 
baa  been  one  lonu  act  of  unfnithfulnesa,  they  Je- 
Hpiiir  of  the  jwoulej Jer  13*).  To  Jeremiah's  exposta- 
lationa  the  rej'iy  seems  to  coma  hack,  '  It  is  hope- 
less' (2*).  Hope  is  now  only  in  (.!od.  •)"  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  Israel,  tliat  is,  forgive 
their  «ins  and  write  His  law  on  their  hearts — the 
one  in  His  free  j;rocc,  the  other  by  Uis  creative 
act  ;  and  thus  the  covenant  idea  shall  be  realized, 
*  I  will  be  their  God,'  etc.  The  second  part  of  the 
promiBcis  developed  in  Doutoro-Is.  'This  ts  my  cove- 
nant, with  J",  my  spirit  which  io  upon  thi*e,  and  niy 
worda  which  1  have  put  in  thy  mouth'  {59"}  :  and 
even  more  fully  in  Ezk  afi^*^-,  cf.  U'".  In  a>»«f- 
Ezk.  d^.scribea  the  net  of  nmkini;  the  now  covenant, 
which  JB  a  rp]>etition  of  that  at  the  Exodus.  This 
new,  everla^iin;;  covenant  is  due  to  God's  remoni- 
branoe  of  His  former  covenant  (IC**").  Both  Jer. 
and  Ezk.  bring  the  new  covenant  into  connexion 
with  the  Davidicor  MexKiauic  covenant  C-Ier  33'*'"- 
«•«,  Ezk  37"-",  cf.  17=^-1. 

In  Deutero-I*.  (40  ff.)  the  assurance  of  a  new 
covemmt  reposes  on  two  j^reat  conceptions — the 
univentalistic  conception  of  J''a3God,  anu  that  of  the 
invtncihlo  power  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
once  implanted  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  J"  is  God 
ftlonc.Creator,  He  that  pi  vcthbreathun  to  the  people, 
and  in  tluH  alt  in  said :  He  shall  yet  be  acknowldlged 
by  all,  'By  myself  have  I  sworn  that  to  me  evury 
knee  shall  bow'  [45^42*}.  And  Ismel  h  Hin  witness 
(43''''}.  There  in  nu  itientiim  of  inrnier  niveimTitswith 
the  fathers  or  Israel.  J*  calfed  Israel  141"  42*  49'* 
51'),  aud  in  the  act  of  calling;  lie  planted  in  Israel  the 
consciousneea  of  its  meaninx  in  the  moral  history- 
of  mankind^'  I  said  unto  thoe.  Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant '  [41«' ).  There  i».  no  Goil  hot  J*.  and  Urael  is 
His  servant,  to  brine  forth  jucl^mpnt  to  the  nations, 
to  be  the  li^ht  of  tno  GcntilcM,  that  the  Nilvation 
of  J*  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (-la*).  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind ODCC  for  all  iu  Israel  ;  and  tliis  idea  of  the 


true  knowledge  or  word  of  the  true  God  implanted 
in  Israel,  locamated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham — this 
idoa  personiliwd  into  a  Being  is  the  Sen'ant  of  the 
Lord.  One  might  not  be  able  anr«hero  or  at  any 
time  to  lay  liis  finger  on  this  iking,  but  he  was 
tliert!,  hud  aLwtu's  been  there  since  Israol's  call  and 
the  creation  of'^its  conHciouAnf-ss  (4fl'"*).  And  tho 
religious  history  of  lunnkiiui  was  a  Process  at  Law, 
the  conduct  of  the  grealCnunie  of  the  Servant  againht 
tlic  nations,  their  wrongs  and  idolatries.  In  this 
caniie  he  was  righteous,  that  is,  in  the  right :  his 
cause  was  tliat  of  J',  and  though  he  stood  contra 
jHundufit  he  would  sorely  prevail :  '  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  put  to  t4ham»'  (50*'').  So  the  Sen'ont 
becomes  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  restore  the 
tribes  of  Jacob  (42*  49").  And  tliis  is  too  light  a 
thing,  he  shall  also  be  the  light  of  the  naUona. 
The  now  covenant  is  one  of  peace  (54"),  is  ever- 
lasting [SS*  61*),  and  the  Gentiles  may  take  hold  of 
it  !.=>«'■•  44»). 

In  the  above  and  all  late  writings  bfrith  is  used 
in  a  general  way,  not  of  the  act  of  agreement,  but 
of  ita  conditions  or  anv  one  of  them,  and  thoa  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  whole  (Is  66*,  Ps  103"). 
So  it  is  used  of  the  relation  created  by  the 
covenant ;  the  new  covenant  ia  not  tliought  of  as  a 
formal  act  of  ngreemeut,  but  as  the  realizing  in 
history  of  the  true  covenant  idea.  The  term 
bfrtih  had  a  charm  and  powur,  aud  was  clung  to, 
partly  because  it  expreiwe<l  the  moiit  solemn  and 
unalterable  assurance  on  God's  part  that  He  would 
be  the  people's  salvation,  and  pwrtlv,  perlmps, 
because  it  suggested  that  He  acted  witn  men  after 
the  manner  o?  men,  graciously  engaging  Htmwlf  to 
them,  and  entering  into  their  life.  The  covenant 
thus  took  form  in  their  heart,  awakening  ho[>es 
and  idenlK  towards  which,  klndletl  and  elevated  by 
tlie  divine  fRllowahip,  thoy  might  strive.  And 
thns  the  covenants  were  not  only  promises  of 
rerf«nptinn,  but  stages  itt_  it«  atiiLinmL'ut.  For 
Gud's  covenants  were  not  isolated  and  anmotived 
interpositions,  they  altaehcd  themselves  to  lofty 
spiritual  conditions  of  men's  minds, — to  the* faith' 
ot  Abraham  (Gn  Wi,  to  David's  a lieorbing  purpose 
to  prepare  an  house  for  J"  (2  6  7,  I'»  13ii),  to  the 
*  zeal '  of  Levi  and  Phinehas,  and  to  the  elevated  re- 
ligious mind  of  Israel  in  tho  hour  of  its  redemption. 

By  the  time  of  tho  LXX  translation  bgrttn  had 
become  a  religious  term  in  the  sense  of  a  one^dded 
engagement  on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  P  and  late 
writings  ;  and  t^  this  may  bo  due  the  use  of  the 
word  Sta&^Kij,  disposition  or  ftjipoiiitment,  though 
tiic  term  was  then  somuwhat  imippropriat«ly 
applied  to  reciprocal  engagements  among  men.* 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  is  used  both  for 
covenant  and  tt^tament,  the  idea  of  covenant  aa  a 
onesided  disngsitiun  naturally  sliding  into  that  of 
hwtament  when  the  other  ideas  of  inheritance  and 
death  are  involved  (f»"-").  The  Kp.  develops  in 
detail  Jer  31""^,  particularly  the  promise,  *  I  will 
remember  their  sins  no  more.'  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16),  in  which  the  piacular  rites  of  OT 
culminated,  is  used  as  a  frame  into  which  Ut  insert 
tlie  work  of  Christ;  and  tho  rites  and  actions  of 
tho  high  priest  on  that  day,  which  could  never 
realize  the  idea  they  embodied,  servo  as  a  foil  to 
the  sacrifice  and  high  priestbooil  of  Christ,  which 
'  for  ever  perfected  the  sanrtiliei!.'  The  utliL-r  half 
of  the  promise,  '  In  their  hearts  I  will  write  my 
law/  is  not  developed  in  the  En.  (rf.  ref.  to  the 
S|iirit,  Is  Oft=>,  Ezk  30"^).  St.  Paul  employs  the 
term  itaSiiKij  (Gal  S"),  but  in  the  nense  of  on  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  God,  which  in.  as  he  colls 
It,  a  promise.  In  the  main  he  follows  P,  e.^.  (1) 
iu  assuming  that  there  it  hut  one  covenant,  the 

*  AriaUijih.  A IX  US,  U  qnotcd  m  ftn  «x.  of  th«  tnciutiiiR- '  eoa- 
vMition,*  itiuUisl  eii(sc«nwnt.  Had  this  seoM  csublijihcd  luelf 
ill  tli«  'uoiEtcnon '  dliu«ct  ut  Ut«  Srd  cent.  B.o.  T 
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Abrohiunio  (Gn  17) ;  (2)  in  re^nxiling  cirmmcision 
an  the  sign  of  it ;  nnd  (Ct)  in  Te;;ardin;^  the  Sinaitic 
I'cvcliition  OS  flultonliuat^j  to  the  covenant  and  a 
nieuis  of  realizing  it^thuu^U  in  a  difTcrunt  sense 
from  P.  Thu  revelation  at  Sinai  waa  not  the 
nifilcing  of  a  covenant,  but  the  giving  of  a  law. 
With  (in  17i  hnwtiver,  he  eonihini>A  On  15,  and  the 
\ndoT  jtromi&o  that  all  nations  slmuld  Im  bleR-WKl 
in  the  wed  of  Ahraham.  The  covenant  M-itli 
Abr&liam  was  r  pnrely  spiritual  deed,  and  contem- 
plated only  Hpiriiual  ends.  The  promiHc  of  heir- 
tthip  of  tlie  world  was  mven  to  Abraliam  and  to  his 
soed,  whif-b  k«>(>i[  in  Cliritit,  in  whom  tlie  proiniM; 
lias  Ih^!!!  fullillt-d.  Fiii'llitfr,  thv  pruiiiiite  wii»  j^ivcn 
to  Afaruham,  the  believer,  and  to  his  Roed,  which 
seed  all  believers  are,  who  are  heirs  acoonling  to 
the  promise,  bein^;,  as  one  with  Christ,  joint-hcim 
%vith  Uim.  In  the  institution  of  the  Snp^icr  the 
tcni)  Ita&^KTf  ia  aluo  u»ed,  and  combined  with  the 
sacrillci&I  idea  as  iu  Kx  24'^"-,  cf .  Ha  9'*^. 

PmusiouMtT.— Tli«  umuil  phntse  to  nuke  a  oor^nant  ii '  to 
ctit'(ir!;>;  lnS823»  *to  appoint' (C't?).  In  I' >to  e>n*  (jO; 
On  0))  17*),  amt  'to  hi  up  a  cavcnuit'  (C'pnX  <*'*  otuamon. 
Tbe  Iftti«r  word  often  me&oa  '  to  uphoUl,'  btit  Ihe  tcimi '  Mt  up ' 
or  iDAke  Ii  nndoubted;  the  dtLermiiutioQ  o(  'oorenant'  fiy 
proa,  oocun  alio  with  {ti)  snd  riy  (i  $  »*).  Of  both  i>arUw  It  is 
Mid,  'tbty  mula  •  corcnMit'(Oii  Zl^lSL**);  the  superior,  or 
\vlio»v«r  t&kea  tbe  IniliatlTe,  utakea  a  eov>nAnt  wtih  (tVf,  CI') 
tb«  olber(S  B  S",  On  2ffH).  To  nultt  a  ooveawit  to  or  /or  (V) 
tnmj  DMii  to  'aubcait  m  ooToiiant  to,'  i-c  (or  anvjitanoo  (Jos 
21"),  or  to  makt  a  covviuutt  or  undertekD  a»  obli);ntii(ii  *  for  ili« 
■dvaobv*  ot '  one  (Kx  833>,  S  S  63J.  This  coTMtxuctioii  in  alvrtti-s 
tw«d  of  coveouts  with  tho  n&tivM  of  Ouuumi  (Kx  S^  >«■'■ ", 
r>t  7*,  Jg  V),  and  brcumcs  *ct7  •xiininoii  tn  laUr  atyle  in  con- 
forniltr  with  tho  est«-n'Jc<i  uia^rv  of  prap.  (o.  8ce  uorv  fallr 
Vakton,xiLXB..S3'B.:  £ra)tttch.[>p.a0r.,»}&ir.,«7(r.;  O^. 
//*  .I*r.«r 

LnmiATi'Re.— Art.  'Bund'  in  Scbcnkal'i  ami  niobia'a  DD. 
Th«>  OTThwik«i«:  Richin.p.flSff. ;  8c-l»ult*(Eiig.  UAU.  1  (I. ; 
KtDand,  pp.  241T.,S»4rr.;  Uianuuin,iTp.l07  af.,41(lir.  ILOvthv. 
J>0  fotdiris  ttctieiu  Jtrtmfana,  I^ip.  1877;  valcton,  ZA  W  aiL 
%\X\.  (188S-M):  Ouidlbh.  Exp'ttHm-g  Time*,  1892  iUO..  Nov.): 
Krvtncfamar,  iX*  BitniUtTwtltltun!/  im  Alt.  Tett  Harbucir, 
HSM.  On  the  Fodenl  ThMlogr  im  an  art.  bvT.  H.  WinAmy, 
Sril.  and  FcT,  Kv.  Htv.  July  IsTfl.  A,  B.  DAVIDSOM. 

COVER. — 1.  l-'ollowlng  Sa'adya,  Talm.,  and  mont 
Eng.  VSS,  AV  gives  '  covers  ...  to  cover  withal,' 
as  one  of  t  he  vessels  used  in  the  tahernocle,  Ex  22* 
37".  Nu  4'.  UV  (after  LXX.  Volg..  Syr.,  Targ.. 
Luther)  gives  'flngons  ...  to  pour  out  withal.' 
The  same  word  In^vrl  is  used  in  1  Ch  2S''  of  ono 
kind  of  veiwelfl  givt-n  liy  David  to  SoUimon  for  tbe 
temple  ;  EV  •  cups.'  %.  In  Jg  3=*,  1  S  24"  '  to  cover 
one's  feet'  is  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Heb.  (i"?:-]  ^;n) 
euphcmisLically  used  for  p«rfonning  the  ofliees  of 
nature  (so  LXX,  Jg  3^  dro«cyoui>  roi>f  v^flai,  but 
1  B  24'^  Tafxt^Mtd^oudat ;  Volg.  pitraare  alvum, 
andjp.  ventrem  ;  Luther  in  Jg,  zu  Ulu/U  gegatiaen, 
but  ux  1  S,  Futsc  zu  decken).  On  thu  Mcrupulons 
regard  for  decency  omuug  Orientals,  seo  Ges.  Lez. 
«,p.  \ci.  J.  Hastings. 

COVERT.— Scarcely  now  in  use,  except  for  game, 
and  then  generaJlv  spt'lt  eovtr,  'covert'  is  used  iu 
AV  for— L  *A  covered  plaoo,'  2  K  10";  'the  c. 
for  the  sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  tiie  hou<ie ' 
(Heb.  Kth.  IPT?,  ^wr#  Vfo,  LXX  tA*-  ettiiXiov  r^f 
«fl^flpor,  RV  't!iQ  covered  way  for  the  sahbatb.' 
RVm  '  covered  place ').  2.  Any  shelter,  as  Is  4" '  a 
c.  from  storm  and  from  rain' ;  or  hiding  place,  as 
Job  38*  '  the  young  lions  .  .  .  abide  in  the  c.  to  lie 
in  wait' ;  I  S  2J™  '  she  [Abigail!  fame  down  by  tJio 
c.  of  the  hill,'  that  is,  where  tbt;  hill  bid  her  from 
view  ;  cf.  1  Mac  9*  '  hid  thcnuH;lvcs  under  tbt-  c.  of 
tlie  mountain.'  J.  HASTINGS, 

COVET,— 'The  law  had  said,  Thoo  ehalt  not 
covet'  (Ko  Tl  J  'Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifte' 
(1  Co  12"),  and  'covet  to  proph«y'  (14*1.  It  is 
not  St.  Paul  that  oilers  this  startling  contradic- 


tion ;  he  nse*  two  difTcn^nt  words,  i-rt$vtUia  in  Ro, 
tv\6u  in  1  Co ;  it  ia  AV  only.  The  older  Eng. 
VSS  have  generally  'lust'  in  quoting  the  com- 
mandnient,  or  where  they  have  '  cuvet '  they  give 
BOtae  other  «ord  in  1  Co,  as  1  Co  12="  Wyclif^'BUe/ 
Rhciius  '  pursue  * ;  14*  W.  '  love,'  R.  '  l»e  earnest.' 
R V  has  '  desire  earnestly '  in  1  Co.  •  Covet '  (from 
Fr.  cfinvotler,  Lat.  evpere,  cttpidttart),  scarcely 
used  now  in  a  good  sense,  waa  at  first  quite 
neutral  =  cag«rly  desire:,  as  CaxtOD  (1483),  'She  ever 
cuveyted  the  pees  and  love  of  her  lord.'  *  Covet 
after,*  as  I  Tl  6".  i»  olw»)h.lo.  ('riie  Or.  in  this  place 
is  6fiifai,  and  RV  given  'reach  after,'  a  happy 
change,  li^^w  and  '  reach '  being  phuiigtically  tin 
well  aa  idiomatically  identical.)      J.  Hastings. 

COVETOU8NE88.— The  verb  covet  and  it«  parts 
are  useii  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  Scriptures  than  the 
noun  coretonsneaa,  which  has  always  a  reference  to 
property,  and  is  a  rendering  of  tlu^  Heb.  Lii?  and 
tlie  Or.  ir\«ovt^la.  In  OT  th«re  are  found  frequent 
denunciations  of  this  sin,  whicli  is  brought  into 
close  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  violence  (Jer 
22",  Hah  2").  and  on  the  other  with  fraud  (Jer  S^) : 
and  this  connexion  shows  that  action  as  well  as 
desire  to  get  another's  goods  is  meant  (Mic  2*). 
The  forms  of  the  sin  singled  out  for  rebuke  are 
usurj',  si'izing  the  land  of  the  weak  »:id  poor, 
eelliug  debtors  into  slaver^',  and  taking  bribes  to 
per*'ert  justice.  Tbe  judges  to  !«  chosen  by  Moses 
wore  to  bo  men  'hating  unjust  gain'  (Kx  18"). 
Covctousness  brought  ruin  on  Achan  and  his  house 
(Jos  7").  Samuel  in  laying  down  oihce  asserted  hb 
innocence  of  thi%  sin  (1  S  12"). 

Turning  to  NT,  we  find  that  Jeans  warned  men 
against  coveUui!«ie»«,  wherewith  His  opponents 
the  Pharisees  wore  charged  (Lk  16").  and  enforced 
His  warning  with  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk 
12""**).  St.  Paul  in  several  of  his  letters  includes 
covutousne.'^  which  he  calls  idolatty  (Col  3^), 
anioiig  the  vtry  worst  sina  (Ro  1*,  Ej>h  G',  1  CoO''^). 
He  hod  to  defend  himself  against  the  cluirge  of 
covetousncRS  in  cnnncxion  with  thu  collection  for  tlMi 
poor  at  JcruB.  (I  Th  2»,  2  Co  8 ;  cf.  Ac2ty°j.  There 
were  some  teachers  in  the  Church  whose  aim  wa« 
worldly  gain  (2  P  2^) ;  and  accordingtv  one  of  the 
necessary  qualificationsof  n  hidiopwos  freedom  from 
the  love  of  money  {1  Ti  ^).  The  remedy  for  covet- 
outne-v  OM  fur  thf^  anxiety  about  food  and  raiment, 
which  bindt-rs  undivided  servitw  {Mt  t»'*'^(,  is  trust 
in  God'.s  fattierl}-  care  and  nhiding  faithfulness  (He 
I3*>.  Regarding  the  sense  of  '  covet '  in  the  t^th 
commani^ent  (Ex  2>fi''),  it  is  held  by  some  that  it 
iDclude.s  not  only  the  desjre  to  have  another's 
prrtperty,  but  alwi  the  efi'urt  to  make  it  one's  own 
I.Schulti,  O.T.  TheoL,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  n.  52).  In  Ut^^ 
with  its  more  inward  niornltty,  only  the  ■ilesirc  may 
he  referred  to.  In  St.  Paul's  reference  the  iu  wardneas 
of  the  law  b  asserted  {Ro  7^).  He  might  d.iim  to 
be  blameless  in  outward  acU,  hut  thu  command- 
ment convicted  him  of  sinfulness  in  hb  wishes,  not 
fur  gain  simply,  but  also  for  other  unlawful  objects. 

A.  E.  Gahvib. 

COW.— See  CATTLE. 

C0ZB1  (-3t;  'deceitful,' Xaff^S/).— The  Midianiteea 
aluin  by  Phinehaa  (Nu  25"- «  P>. 

COZEBA  (I  Ch  4<0.—See  Acnzni. 

CRACKNELS.-Only  1  K  14*  'take  with  thee  ten 
loaves  and  vracknpls.  The  Hfh.  iz-ij-il  xa  found 
elsewhere  only  Jos  9*.  of  the  '  bread  '  the  Gihoonites 
carried  with  tliem  on  their  pretended  long  journey. 
It  b  supposed  to  mean  bread  that  crumhUs  ea^ilf , 
hence  the  Eul'.  tr.,  'cracknel'  being  a  dialectic 
variety  of  emckting.     See  Huead. 

J.  Hastinos. 
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CRAFT.— In  the  mod.  &«nae  of  puiU,  Du  S^, 
2  Mac  12=*,  Mk  14' ;  for  alreaJy  by  1611  the  word 
lifid  lu»t  its  orig.  setiBu  of  'jKiwer,'  'streii^'th,' 
vben  it  could  lie  dUtinotlyaet  n^ainat '  cunning/ 
aa  Caxton  (I4~4),  Chesse,  'Ttion  liiist  vaynr]nis-ibed 
them  .  .  .  bv  eubtilncd.  .  .  ,  But  I  tbac  am  & 
romayn  shal  vayuquisshe  them  by  craft  and 
etrength  oi  armus.'  Elsewhere  in  Av  'c'  meuna 
'trade,'  an  early  appIicatioD  ul  tbo  uoid  (  =  (liat 
to  whith  a  luau  gives  hia  strength).  So  'Crafts- 
mail's  '  Irodefinian,' an  Rtiv  18'' 'no  craftfiicAn  of 
what.»oever  cr«ft  ho  bt-,'  In  Jiich.  If.  I.  iv.  £8, 
Shaks.  jiluys  npim  the  doable  sense  of  '  croft' — 

•Woofaiff  poor cniUmeo  with  tb«  cntt  ol  kdUm.' 

Crafty  and  Craftinesi   are    always    nwd   in  the 
modem  dcgenoruicd  scusc.  J.  Hastings. 

CRAHE!. — ^The  woM  sd  fHf,  or  d'p  fif,  It.  in 
AV  crane,  should  be  tr.  sicullatc  (so  RV). 
The  first  of  these  worda  oociu's  in  HezekiaJi's 
prayer  (Is  38").^  Here  (ixrwi  |:  t3v_  =«=?I  r^9  ia 
a  swallow,  and  'agur  possibly  an  adjective  which 
means  tvHttcrinff.  The  pax.mgo  would  tlion  be  tr. 
•  aa  a  twittering  swallow  I  chatter.'  In  the  second 
[iaaiag«  (Jcr  S^)  occuni  the  second  form  (i':vi  0T¥), 
and  here  fif  \a  again  a  twallmo,  and  "aaur  the  twit- 
/«r9r(?).  If  the  nassa^  be  tr.  *aa  a  swallow  and 
a  twitterer,'  the  laltor  probably  refers  to  another 
specie*  of  swallow,  or  one  of  the  tM-itteritig  birds 
of  pasaage,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  the  passage  in  Jcr.  the  allusion  is  to 
the  migratory  baliite  ai  the  bird,  and  it«  note  ;  in 
Isaiali  to  it»  note  alone.  Some  of  the  swallows,  as 
tbo  swift  or  martin,  are  known  to  the  Arabti  by  the 
name  fuf  or  fi>,  and  utter  a  piercing  ahrick  as  thoy 
Ay,  but  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  in  ncBting  time.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  the  whoop  or  trumpL'ting  of  the  crane  iMjailled 
twittering.  Borne  have  siipjKiKi'd  that  the  y(^nsh^^ph 
(Lv  11",  Dt  14"),  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  grtat  oicl,  and 
vaMhCph  (Is  34"),  tr.  in  both  Mr?,  are  the  crane, 
liut,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we 
must  drop  the  crane  from  the  fauna  of  tlie  Uible. 

a.  E.  Post. 

CRATEB  {KpiTJit),  a  deputy  left  in  charge  of  the 
riladel  at  Jerusalem  (Aora)  when  the  regular 
govenmr,  SoMtriitnH,  was  summoned  to  Antio^  by 
Antim'hua  Epipliiinos,  in  conMef[uence  of  a  dispute 
witfa  the  high  priest  Ment'laus  {'£  Mac  4'*).  Cratca 
is  termed  the  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (ri*  rf»i  rur 
KiTpiwp,  R  V  '  who  waa  over  the  Cypriann ') :  prol*- 
ably  he  wa.^  sent  to  Cyprus  shortly  nfterwardn, 
when,  in  IRS  D.C.,  Antiochus  obtaini^d  poAiwiv'iioTL 
of  the  island.  Some  MSS  read  hero  i^tfTparoj 
a  Koar^a-at  ril'f  ivl  t.  Kinr,  ;  ec  Vulg.  Scstrntua 
pralutus  est  C'ypriis.  H.  A.  WuiTE. 

CREATION.— See  Cosmogony,  CREATimE. 

CREATURE  is  the  somewhat  Iooaq  rendering  of 
nephrsh  (c?j),  breathittg  being,  in  Gn  and  Lv  (once 
in  Gn — I"— of  ahtrfz  Ipp),  sivarming  Iwing,  or,  as 
it  is  there  put,  mwimj  creature),  and,  in  E/k,  of 
hai  [T.),  living  being  (rendered,  in  each  case,  lixsinrj 
crea(ure).  In  NT,  quite  accurately,  it  represents 
Kriv/ia,  and  sliarea  with  creation  the  representation 
of  KTlati.  Neither  «T(ff;ia  nor  rr[<rii  iaever  enijiluyi-d 
by  the  LXX  as  a  tr.  of  nephesh,  there?,  or  Aoi.  the 
favourite  equivalcnt«  for  these  words  respectively 
being  if'vx'^,  ipwrrbf,  and  ^So*.  In  Gn  the  verb  bdrJ.' 
(HIS, 'create')  istr.  aolcly  byiroteiV:  KWfeivrtprescnta 
it  first  in  Dt  4**,  and  afterwards  more  usuallr  than 
Toicii';  while  both  stand  for  it,  sometimes  side  by 
side,  in  Deutero- Isaiah  {e.g.  Ah-).  Since  Tweuf  fa 
aimply  to  nvike,  while  cTlfcjr  ia  (classically)  to/ottnd 
(a  city,  a  colony),  nnd  so  /o  -makefTmn  the  Ittgxn- 
nin^,  wiginallif,/or  Utejlrst  time  (not  necessarily 


out  of  nothing),  trriitiw  is  especially  fitted  to  exprcs-a 
God's  creative  nctivity  not  only  in  the  pliy.sicul 
(Ec  12*,  Ro  l^),  but  also  in  the  sjiirttuol  tiplieta 
(Col  3'".  For  an  OT  premonition  of  th«  spiritual 
sense,  see  Ps  01",  where  create,  icrlittn,  and  rejieic, 
iwKtuvlitip,  recall  together  the  xaiyit  ktIcij,  new 
creature,  of  2  Co  5").  The  use  of  the  subut.  tcrlvtr 
exactlycorrespouds.  luconlradLstinction  tOKriaua, 
which  points  to  the  creative  act  compluted  and 
embodied,  it  denotes  sometimes  the  crcniive  act  in 
process  (Ro  1*),  at  other  times  the  thing  created, 
regard  being  paid  to  the  process  of  its  production. 
It  is  used  (i)  f>hysir'al!>/  {a)  of  the  ivhiiie  creatiifn 
(90  invariably  in  OX  and  Apocr.;  in  NT,  Ro  8"). 
often  with  special  reference  to  mankind  as  the 
creation  (Mk  16'=,  Col  1»);  (6)  of  the  indiiidunl 
creation,  the  creature  (like  the  purely  phyaital 
rritr^of  the  Apocr.  and  NT),  RoS*;  \fi)sp\rifualbj, 
of  the  new  crmture  (2  Co  5'^  Gal  6").  and  rln:  mtip 
creation  (Ro  S****)  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  original  and 
origbator  of  the  new  race,  and  the  renovator  of 
nutuxu  as  a  wholo.  Cf.  the  rabbinical  expresgiona 
biriyah  hUddshdh,  '  new  creation,'  of  a  man  con- 
verted to  Judaism;  and  Kidduah  Jia'6ldm,  '  the  now 
see'  (lit  newncae  of  the  age)  to  be  ushered  in  by 
the  Messiah  ;  alw  Isaiah's  '  new  heavens  and  new 
earth'  (ft5"),  the  raiXiyyti'wia,  regeneration  (Mt 
lO"),  and  the  iTOKardcraifit  wh/rwr,  restitution  of  all 
things  (Ao  3^).  The  dasncal  sense  of  ifrifwi-,  to 
found,  occurs  only  in  1  Es  4",  but  is  traceable  in 
tho  meaning  of  Jtriffa  in  1  P  ii",  riir^  i>(J/w»i#p 
jcTiVci,  'every  institution,  i.e.  ordinance,  of  man.' 

.1.  Mas.>ie. 

CREDIT.— 1  Mac  1(>^' When  Jonathan  luid  tho 
people  heard  these  words,  they  cave  no  crwUt 
unto  them'  (olV  ivl-rrtt'^o.f  aiToU,  RV  'credence')- 
Cf.  Intiod.  to  Rhemish  NT,  ''The  discerning  of 
Canonical  from  not  Cnnonicul,  and  uf  their  infal* 
libJQ  truth,  and  soniw,  cvinmeth  uuto  us,  only  by 
the  credlte  we  give  unto  tho  CatUoUkc  Churche.* 

J.  Hastixqs. 

CREI>ITOR.-Sce  Debt. 

CREED.— A  crc«d  is  an  authoriEcd  statement  or 
deGnition  of  religious  beiief.t.  The  name  isnsaally 
lunited  in  its  applicatiua  to  the  three  formulas 
known  as  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  (or  Cnnstantl- 
nn[Kilitnn),  nnd  tlie  Athannsian.  The  history  of 
the!*e  "locuments  has  been  the  subject  of  minuio 
and  elalioratc  investigation.  The  most  convenient 
collection  of  the  materials  for  study  is  to  be  found 
in  Halin'a  BibUuth.  d.  Stimb.  u.  Giaubensreg.  d.  alt. 
Kirrhe',  1897.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Apostles' 
Crepd  are  invefltigatcd  in  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  of  Gcbhordt, 
Hamack.and  Zahn's  Patr.Apoit.  0/t.,nn(l  Hamack, 
Anftn  rif}  loMahn  {ed.  2);  and  tho  recent  von  trovcnsy 
as  to  it-s  original  meaninc,  ond  thosourcoof  certain 
clauses,  is  accessible  in  Uamack,  Apogt.  Glaubent- 
bek.,  and  Swete,  Apostles'  Creed.  As  Swainsoo  haa 
observed,  it  ia  ueces&aTy  to  remark  that  until  the 
tend)  century  the  name  'apostles"  or  'apostolic' 
was  applied  to  the  Nirene  as  well  as  to  the  Wistem 
symbol  to  which  it  in  now  ftppropriftti>d  ;  both  were 
regarderl  as  embodying  the  njiostolic  teaching,  and 
the  epithet  'apostolic  does  not  always  entitle  ua 
to  say  that  tho  Latin  symbol  is  the  one  meant. 
But  the  pur|)osc  of  tltis  article  is  not  to  enter  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  creeds,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  bihiictil  suggestions  or  antici]»atioas. 

Pagan  religion  was  a  ri to  rather  than  a  dortrine; 
if  the  ceremonial  were  duly  iwrformed,  the 
worshipper  was  at  liberty  to  int^Tpret  it,  or  loave 
it  unexplained,  as  lie  pleased.  The  myths  which 
in  a  certain  suosc  ratioan.lize  ritmil  do  not  amount 
to  a  doctrine;  there  is  nothing  in  them  binding 
the  reason  or  faith  of  the  worshipper  ;  and  pagan 
religion  has  no  theology  or  cri^o.  Neither  has 
it  a  historical  boMs,  which  might  ba  exhibitod  and 
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guarded  by  a,  Bolemn  recitaJ  of  sacred  facts.  Id 
Loth  ret<p<!cts  it  u  distinguiafaed  from  the  religion 
of  ruvulalion.  Thin  rests  upon  facts,  which  have 
to  be  perpetually  made  visihle,  and  upon  an  inler< 
pretation  of  those  fucta,  without  which  they  lose 
their  value  and  power  a^  a  basis  for  religion.  This 
is  true  boib  of  OT  and  ^T  stages  in  rerelatioQ,  but 
it  is  in  thu  latlrr  only  that  wu  can  be  said  to  sec 
the  tinit  apjiroaches  to  the  formation  of  a  creed. 
The  Ten  A\  ords,  with  their  demand  for  niotmlatrv, 
if  not  their  proclamation  of  inonothoiam,  mi^ht  ix 
regarded  aa  the  'symbol'  of  the  ancient  religion  : 
the  5A«M«— Hear,  0  Israel,  J"  our  God  is  one  J'— 
in  Dt  6*  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  enunciation 
ol  a  doctrine.  In  Ki  there  ore  various  more 
distinct  indications,  sometimes  of  tlie  existeuoe, 
sometimes  of  the  contents,  o(  what  would  now  Iw 
called  a  cruod.  The  empliaais  which  Je^us  lays 
upon  faith  in  Himself  makes  Him,  naturally,  the 
principal  subject  in  these.  The  Christian  creed  is 
a  confcssiou  of  faith  in  Him  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  is  not  a  more  or  less  inunediate  inference 
from  what  Ho  is,  or  teaches,  or  does.  The  eajriy 
confession  of  Nathuuacl  (Jn  ]**),  'Ilabbi,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,' is  the 
germ  of  a  creed.  There  is  prolMibly  more,  though 
not  ever^'thing,  in  l^etcr's  confession  at  Cipsarea 
Fhilippi  {Mt  lti'*j,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
tho  living  Cod.'  The  cxclantation  of  Thomas  in 
Jo  'JO'-'  guca  further  atUl.  We  mav  infer  from  snch 
passagei*  as  I  Co  l^'CJeAua  is  Lord)  and  Ko  10*  ('If 
tlioauialtcunfoKswiththymouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord, 
and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead '),  that  a  confession  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
crneified  Jesos  was  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
creed.  Cf.  Ac  2".  Some  sach  confe«ion  aeems  to 
have  been  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the 
administratian  of  liafHiiint.  Thin  appears  from  the 
ancient  interpolation  in  Ac  8"  in  which  llie  eunuch 
is  made,  before  his  baptism,  to  sav,  '  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Cliriflt  is  the  bon  of  God  ;  but  still  more 
from  Mt  2!>".  Tho  formula,  '  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  tho  Son  und  of  the  lloly  Spirit,' 
which  is  here  prc-icribtd  for  hajdism,  is  unaoubtedly 
the  outline  on  which  both  the  We«tern  (Apostolic! 
and  the  liliuttorn  (Nicene)  symbols  were  moulded; 
and  candidates  for  liaptihm  were  at  a  very  early 
date  reiiuired  to  profefts  their  faith,  somelimos  In 
the  very  words  of  those  symbols,  sometime)!  i  n  forms 
Tirtoally  cqnivalent  to  them.  (See  Baitish.)  It 
has  indeed  uocn  pointed  out  that  where  baptism  is 
inentionod  historically  in  N'T,  it  is  'into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesfus'  (Ac  8"  19*  etc.),  not  into  the 
triune  naitie  of  Mt  28";  but  the  surprise  of  St. 
Paul  in  Ac  Iti*  that  any  one  could  have  been 
baptized  without  hearing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
fnir  evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uxtt  mentioned 
w-henever  Christian  baptism  was  dispensed  (observe 
the  force  of  mV  in  Ac  1'^).  Expansions  of  thia 
trinitarian  formula  conatituLed  what  Ireu!L>us  colla 
'  tlie  canon  of  the  truth  which  one  receives  at 
liaptism'  (Iren.  Jfttr.  I.  x.  1,  and  the  note  in 
Harvey's  wl.  vol.  i.  p.  87  f.).  Sofh  expansions, 
however,  are  harrlly  to  be  found  in  NT.  The  brief 
■umnaries  of  Christian  fnndam(>ntalfi  arc  usually 
of  a  different  character.  Thus  St.  I'oal  mentions, 
OS  the  ch;iiient«  of  his  t;o*pel  in  1  Co  15"-  Christ's 
death  for  ^ills  His  buriul,  luid  His  rcsurriHition. 
In  1  Ti  3"  there  ia  what  is  usually  considered  a 
litnrgioal  fragment,  defining  at  least  for  devotional 
ptirpoeea  the  contents  of  'themysterj'uf  godline«a,' 
the  open  secret  of  the  true  religion.  There  the 
first  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  In  carnation —Ho  who 
was  manifested  in  tho  HokU  ;  and  thu  last  on  tlic 
Abcension— He  who  was  received  up  in  (/ilory.  As 
in  tho  individual  confessions  mentioned  above, 
Christ  is  the  subject  tliruughout.  It  is  difficult  to 
■ay  whether  the  summaries  of  his  gospel  in  which 


St.  Paul  delights,  sometimes  objective  as  in  Ro  V\ 
sometimes  subjective  as  in  2  Th  2"'-,  Tit  3*'',  in. 
fluenced  the  formulation  of  Christian  truth  for 
catechetical  purposes,  or  were  themselves  due  to 
the  need  for  it ;  but  it  is  obvions  that  ontUnei  of 
gospel  teaching,  such  as  the  apostles  delivered 
everywhere,  must  soon  hare  been  required  and 
Kuiiplicd.  Such  on  outline  may  be  referred  to  in 
2  'I'l  I" — WTOTtTTUffur  Ix*  iTftBiwicTWJ'  Xoyuy — though 
it  may  well  be  the  cane  that  something  is  denoted 
much  more  copious  than  anything  we  call  a  creed  : 
a  catecbist's  manoal,  for  iustance,  snch  as  might 
contain  the  bulk  of  one  of  our  gospels.  It  is  nsual 
to  assume  that  by  wapaS^Kij  or  rapaKaraO-^Kri  {1  Ti 
6*.  2  Ti  1")  is  meant  '  tho  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  in  the  sense  of  a  ereud  or  deposit  of 
doctrine ;  and  though  good  acholam  dispute  this, 
and  suppose  the  ref.  to  be  to  Timothy's  vocation  aa 
a  mini-Hter  of  the  gospel,  the  assumption  is  proluibly 
correct.  For  in  the  first  jpaasage  the  rapitff/iKri  ts 
opposed  to  '  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called,  which  some  professing 
have  erred  conceruinj;  thefnith  ' ;  and  in  the  seoond, 
it  is  evidently  parallel  to  thu  '  form '  or  '  outline  of 
sound  woidfl.'  There  are  several  passages  in  which 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  K^pi'-/ua  to  denote  the  con- 
tents of  his  pospel  (llo  10*,  Tit  I'  Kifpi'ttux  6 
i-WiOTfi'^iir  iyw)  m  a  way  wliich  suggests  that  idea 
of  the  gospel  w-hicb  would  naturnUy  find  embodi- 
ment in  a  creed.  The  tittm  itiaxh^  of  Ko  6"  is 
evidently  wider  than  anything  we  mean  by  creed. 
There  is  one  passage  in  N'l  (He  ft'^)  in  which 
the  elementary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  enninerated,  partly  from  a  Hubjf>ctive  {luint  of 
view  (repentance  and  faith),  piutly  more  object- 
ively (resurrection  and  judsnient).  In  one  place 
the  rcolity  of  the  Intsimiition  is  exjiresHly  assertod 
OM  the  foundation  of  the  Chiiitlian  religion,  and  as 
a  test  of  all  'spirits,'  in  a  tone  uliiuh  had  immense 
influence  on  early  Christian  dogma  (I  Jn4").  Tho 
creeds  of  Christendom  go  back  to  these  small  be- 
ginnings. The  tendency  to  produce  them  is  plainly 
as  old  as  the  work  of  Cliristiau  preaching  and 
teaching ;  and  their  legitimate  use,  as  all  t  hese  NT 
passages  suggest,  is  to  exhibit  and  guard  the  truth 
as  it  has  beon  revealed  in  and  by  Jexus.  If  it  bo 
true  lliat  tha  dogma  of  Christianity  is  the  Trinity, 
and  that  this  is  the  central  content  of  the  creetu, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trinitarian  con- 
ception of  God  depends  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
I''athcr,  and  the  gift  of  Uic  Spirit,  ttoth  of  which 
are  dependent  on  the  koowledi^e  of  the  Son.  In 
ullinr  wurdii,  it  is  truth  'us  tiulb  in  in  Juhus.'  But 
on  this  view  of  thu  content  of  the  creeils,  we 
should  have  to  refer  for  the  Scripture  basts  of 
them  to  such  passages  (besides  those  quoted  above) 
a«  I  Co  lil*^,  2  Co  13",  Eph  2",  Jude  ^«,  Jn  14-18. 
Apnrt  from  the  authenticity  of  Mt  *28'^  these  are 
suthcient  to  show  how  instinctive  \n  the  oombiDu- 
tion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  Iho  tliought  of 
NT  writers,  and  how  completely  the  nroblem  is 
sot  in  Christian  exiterience  to  which  tiie  Charcli 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  embodied  in  the  Nieono- 
CoHBtantinnpoHtan  oreed,  i»  an  answer.  The  his- 
torical, a<ioppoeed  to  theological,  statements  in  the 
crce*is  claim  to  rest  on  direct  Scripture  authority. 

I.iTKiiATDRK.  —  RiTAinson,  AjMttolie  mut  Ifienu  CrMi£i; 
Elmulli}-,  JJannimia  Sunwoliai ;  Uupul.  UnfftitrttckU,  ttx., 
(ftifiUn  I.  Qti.  d.  TttV/tymboU  »,  d.  OlaidmuMfftt ;  Lunib^, 
Uitt.  <^  CrtttlM;  Znbn.  Aport.  Symb.  (IMS);  aud  Um  work*  vl 
HAbii,  HttTOftCk,  utd  Sureu  nfefced  Ui  abovs. 

J.  Denney. 

CREEPING  THINGS.— Much  confusion  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  fact  that  two  diBtinct 
lleb.  terms  are  (frt-qnently)  represented  by  this 
expression  in  tho  EV. 

(1)  The  term  which  is  most  correctly  bo  repre. 
Hentod  is  rfma  (1771),  from  ramat,  to  gliae  or  enep : 
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under  thU  tcnn  '  oreeitutg  thiu^s'  ore  mentionetl 
Gn  !"■*  (as  created,  together  with  'cattlu,'  and 
'bcanUi  of  thu  earth'  [i.e.  vpuaklnu  (^tincrnlly, 
herbivoni  mirf  carnivom],  on  the  .-iixth  dny) ;  I*  (as 
piven  into  the  duminion  of  man,  toyeLhrr  with  the 
'  fish  of  tho  sea,'  the  '  fowl  of  Llio  air,'  the  *  CAttle 
and  all  beasts  lPe»h.}  of  the  earth');  tf-^  -'*•  ^ 
8"-  "  {as  spared,  usually  toccther«-ith  '  cattlo '  and 
'  fowl.'  on  occasion  of  tnc  Flood) ;  in  other  aUns(ton!« 
to  the  animal  kinKdom,  often  hy  the  ffide  of 
'beasts,'  'cattle,'  'fowl,'  or  '  ftBhos,'  IK4»»  (S'^) 
'  He  spake  also  of  cattle,  and  of  fowl,  and  nf 
crerping  things,  and  of  fiHhiw,'  Hos  2"* '"J ;  Hab  P* 
{thu  Clialdwan  makos  men  to  bo  *a8  the  ti»he»  of 
the  sea,  as  the  creeping  thingx,  over  whom  is  no 
ruler'),  Ezk  S"*  (figures  of  them  worthij>p«d  by 
Israelites),  38»  Ps  U8'».  In  Gn  tf"  [UV  mottin^ 
thing],  where  the  temi  stands  by  itself,  it  is  ivwl 
more  generaltv  of  alJ  glidini;  or  creeping  thinca  (cf. 
the  verb  in  tin  I"  7="  S"  [KV  mowcth,  v\oved\;  Ts 
104") :  and  in  Pa  104=*  of  glidin;^  ut/uatif  crea- 
torea  (cf.  the  verb  in  Gu  1=',  Lv  11«  P»  69" i»'  [KV 
movetk]) ;  BO  also  nerliaps  (note  the  context,  exp. 
v.")  in  Hah  I'*.  The  correspond  in  i»  verb  in  oft^'n 
found  closely  joined  to  it,  Gn  1*7"  8".  Esk  38»; 
or  uaed  synonviuoiialy,  Gn  1*  7"  8*  (RV  ttxmeth), 
Lv  20»  (KV  id.),  Dt  4"  (bv  the  side  of  cattk-. 
fowl,  and  ti«li),  cf.  Lv  11"  (R*'  tnot\th).  These  aii; 
alt  the  occurrences  of  either  the  aubst.  or  the  verb. 
From  a  mirvcy  of  the  paaHagca  in  which  rf-iur.^ 
occurs,  eniteciallv  thow  (as  Gn  l*",  1  K  4'  )  in  which 
it  stands  oeeide  oeasta,  fowln,  and  6fibe<t,  in  popular 
L-laasificatioDs  of  the  animal  kin;^om,  tt  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  most  general  term  denoting  rcptiicji, 
which,  esjiccially  in  the  East,  would  bo  the  most 
conapicuouu  and  characteristic  of  living  BuecieB, 
when  beaatd,  fowl^i,  and  fishes  had  been  excluded. 
Dillm.  and  Keil  (on  (in  1"*)  both  defuie  it  a.-*  denot- 
ing creatures  moving  on  the  ground  'either  M-ithout 
feet,  or  with  imperceptible  feet.'  It  is  uftou  defined 
raoro  precisely  by  the  addition  of  'that  crecpetb 
ujion  the  earth,"  or  (Gn  1"  0*,  Hos  '2'*)  *  upon  the 
ground.'  Thu  t<;rit]  not  being  a  Hcienlilic  ouo,  it  in- 
cluded aim,  purhape,  creeping  insects,  and  poasiblj/ 
oven  very  small  quadrap^s  :  but  the  limUation  of 
rimet  to  the 'smaller  quadrupeds  of  the  earth '(to 
the  ezclusioH  of  rcittilea),  which  has  been  dcvis^ed 
(Dawson,  Modem  iici€tK6  in  Bible  Lands,  188S,  p.  28) 
for  the  puri)Osc  of  'harmonizing'  Gn  1  with  the 
tuaehtni^H  of  jialieontology,  is  arbitrary,  and  cannot 
be  sustuine'l. 

(2)  Thu  other  term,  aliio  sometimes  unfortunately 
rondered  'creeping  things,'  is  shtrrz  (("TV"):  this 
is  applied  t«  creatures,  whether  terreatrial  or 
aquatic,  which  appear  in  swarms,  and  is  accord- 
ingly best  represented  bv  swarming  things.  It 
occurs  {sometimC8  with  the  cognate  verb)  Ga  1^ 
'  let  the  water  gwarm  with  mcarmimj  things,'  cf. 
v,"  '  every  living  soul  [see  Sout]  that  creopeth, 
wherewith  the  waters  gtearmed' ;  7**  (beside  fowl 
and  cattle  and  beast)  'every  swarming  thinff  that 
JiCTir/itrrf  upon  the  earth*;  Lv  Sfl  'the  carcases  of 
anvlean  stixirming  things^ ;  IP" 'of  all  the  ftwirm- 
ing  things  of  the  waters';  v.''"(=Dt  14'"),  vv.»'» 
'  winj^ed  twiirming  things'  (i.e.  Hying  insecta : 
lociusti*  are  instanced} ;  v.*  'sv>arming  things,  that 
sioarm  noon  the  earth '  (the  weasel,  the  mouHe,  and 
various  Icinds  of  lizarda  are  instanced],  ef.  v." 
'among  all  siisirmittg  things' ',  vv.*'-**-**  'every 
swarming  thing  that  swtinmth  upon  the  earth'— 
including  {v.**}  insects  with  more  than  four  feet ; 
v."  *any  svYtrming  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth';  v.*  'overy  living  soul  that  yliduth  (cf. 
above,  No,  I)  in  the  waters,  and  every  living  soul 
tliat  sicnrmefh  upon  the  earth  ' ;  22'  '  whoso  touch* 
eth  any  sioarmiiuj  thing  by  which  ho  may  become 
unclean.'  The  cognate  verb  shdmf  occurs  also 
Ex  8»  (7**)  •  the  rirer  ahall  noarm  with  frogs '  {cf . 


Pa  105*") ;  E«k  47*  '  over^  living  5oul  Uiat  swarmeth  ' 
I  viz.  in  u  river);  and  Hg.,  ot  aniinahr  general!  v, 
Gn  8"  (RV  breed  abundantly],  and  of  men,  9'  (liV 
id.  ]  Ex  V  (of  the  Israelites  multiplying  in  Egypt ; 
KV  increased  abundantiy).  Shtres  thiia  denote* 
creatures  that  appear  in  8warm«,  whether  such  aa 
teem  in  the  water,  or  those  which  swarm  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  air,  i.«.  creeping  and  llyin;' 
insects,  small  reptiles,  such  as  lizarda,  and  small 
quadrupeds,  as  tlio  weasel  and  the  moujK,  Shirr^ 
and  rimes  aro  not  co-extensive  ;  for,  though  par- 
ticular animalft.  as  small  reptile)),  would  no  doubt 
bo  included  under  either  designation,  rimts  would 
nut  bu  upplie^i  Lo  Hying  insects,  or  (at  least 
properly)  to  aquatic  creatures,  nor  ia  it  certain 
that  itwoA  applied  to  small  quadrupeds,  or  even  to 
creeping  inaects ;  while  sMrcf  would  not  probably 
be  used  of  lar^e  reptiles,  or  of  any,  in  fact,  whiub 
did  not  usually  apt>oar  in  swarina. 

S.  R  DlUVER. 

CREMATION.— It  is  sometimes  stated  tliat  bum* 
ing  was  the  i>rdinnTy  mode  of  dLspOKiiig  of  the  dead 
among  all  ancient  nations,  except  the  Egyptians, 
who  embalmed  them ;  the  Chinese,  who  buried  them 
in  the  earth ;  and  the  Jewx,  who  buried  them  in 
the  sepulchres.  This  statement  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualtlication.  Lucinn  tells  iia  that  the 
Greeks  biimi-d  their  deiul  whili;  the  Prirsiiins  buried 
thcni  i.De  Liictu,  xxi.);  and  it  is  certain  that  among 
the  Greeks  bodies  were  often  buried  without  l>eing 
burned  (Thuc  i.  I'M.  6;  Plat.  Phrrdv,  USE; 
Flut.  Lye.  xiviLj.  Among  tlie  Romans  both 
methods  were  in  use ;  and  Cicero  believed  that 
burial  waa  ihe  more  ancient  (De  Le{fibus,  it  22. 
50).  So  that  Persiaiiit,  Greeks,  and  Komans  must  be 
added  as,  at  any  rate,  partial  exceptions.  Whethvr 
religioiui,  or  tutnitary,  or  practical  reasons  were 
up]H.-rmo<<t  in  deciaing  between  the  different 
metluKl^  is  nncArtain.  AVhcre  fuel  waa  scarce, 
cremation  would  be  diETicuIt  or  Impossible. 

That  the  Jcwr'  preference  for  sepulchres  was 
determined  by  a  helit-f  in  the  resurreclidii  of  tlie 
body  is  very  douhtful.  The  doQ^trine  itsulf  wcma 
to  have  been  uf  late  devvLojimeut;  and  modem 
Jews,  who  accept  the  doctrine,  do  not  object  lo 
cremation.  Nevertheless,  their  forefathers  rarely 
practised  it,  and  jierhaits  then  only  oa  an  alter- 
native  to  what  would  be  more  distasteful.  The 
liwlies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burned  by  the 
men  of  JalH.'Hh-gUead  (I  S  31"),  jperha^  to  secure 
them  from  further  insult  by  the  Philistines,  and  lo 
make  it  more  easy  to  conceal  the  bones.  Am  fi'" 
gives  a  horrible  picture  of  a  whole  household 
having  died,  and  a  man's  nncle  and  a  servant 
being  the  only  sun-ivors  liaft  to  bum  the  last  body. 
Hut  wo  aro  probably  to  undcrstanii  a  plague,  or 
aometbing  exceptionul.  That  bodies  were  burned 
in  the  vaJley  of  Hinimm  in  times  of  ]H:-itilcnoe  is 
on  assertion  wliirh  biuks  support.  However  large 
the  number  of  the  dead,  burial  was  the  manner  of 
dippoBinu  of  them  (Ezk  a^"-'").  The  'very  great 
burning  made  for  Asa  at  his  burial  (2  (.h  10'*) 
is  not  a  case  of  cremation,  hut  of  borning  spires 
and  furniture  in  his  honour  (eomp.  Jer  34'}. 
'  When  R.  Gamuliel  the  elder  died,  Onkelos  the 
proselj'te  burned  in  his  honour  the  wortli  of  seventy 
min/B  of  Tyrian  money'  (T.B.  Abada  Zara  lln). 
CoDip.  2Ch  2V^.  Nor  is  1  K  13"  an  allu-sion  to 
cremation.  Bones  of  men  prpviou^ily  biirtcd  are  to 
be  burned  on  tlie  altar  to  pollute  it  and  render  it 
abominable. 

In  tlie  NT  there  i.s  no  instance  of  cremation, 
whether  Jewisli,  ('hrUtinn,  or  heathen;  and  there 
\»  abundant  evidence  that  the  early  Christians 
followed  the  Jewish  i>ractice  of  burial,  with  or 
without  embalming  (\linuc.  Fcli«,  Oetav.  xxkXx.  % 
Tcrt.  Apol.  xlii. ;  Aug.  ZV  Civ.  Dei,  L  12,  13). 
It  was  to  outrage  this  well-known  Christian  aenti> 
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menL  Hint  pereecutors  MtnmlinieH  buiiieil  the  bodies 
of  the  iimrtyrH  and  scalterwi  thuir  axliK-^  in  Qiockery 
of  the  resurrection  (Eiia.  H.E.  v.  1,  iiil,  63 ;  comp. 
Laot.  Tngt.  vi.  l"!).  The  example  uf  thu  Jews, 
the  fact  that  Christ  vrrui  buried,  the  aascK'iation  of 
imrntn^  with  heathen  practices,  and  perhaps  rather 
material  views  rcspectiiiK  the  resurrection,  have 
nmtrikuted  to  uiaku  crcumtion  unpopular  among 
Christian!^  Uut  there  is  nothing  es-sentially  imti- 
chiistiaD  in  it :  and  charity  requires  us  to  adopt 
an^  reverent  manner  of  di8iH>»ng  of  tlie  dead 
wuch  science  may  prove  to  bo  leaHt  injarioun  to 
the  living.  A.  Plvhmer. 

CREBCEN8.— A  companion  of  St.  Panl  in  his 
final  imprisonintnt.  hviit  by  him  to  Gaiutia  (2  Ti 
4"),  i.e.  either  to  Asiatic  Galatia, — a  view  sup- 
port«d  bjr  St.  Paul'D  u.-iage  elaewhere,  and  by  the 
context,  tn  whidi  all  the  other  placos  mentioned 
lie  east  of  Rome  (so  Const.  Apast.  vii.  4B ;  Tille- 
monti  Mfmoires  Jtur  St.  Fatil,  Note  81 :  SniitU, 
DB*  ».v.):  or  possibly  to  Gaul  (bo  a  C,  reading' 
raXA(tt»;  Euaeb.  i/£  iii.  4  ;  Epiph.  iftrr.  51.  11  ; 
Theodora  and  Theodoret  ad  2  Ti  4";  Ligbtfoot, 
GaL  pp.  3  aud  30).  A  Ia(«  Western  traditiuu  treats 
him  aa  the  founder  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
of  Mayence  (Gams.  Serirji  Kp\*e.).  Hi»  memory 
is  honoured  in  the  Homan  martrrolo^y  on  June 
27,  in  the  Greek  Slenolo-rion  on  May  3o,  and  there 
he  is  treated  oa  one  of  the  seventy  dinciplcs,  and 
a  bishop  of  Cholcedon.  lActa  Sanctorum,  June 
27;  Menoloffion,  May  30.]  The  name  is  Latin, 
and  is  foun'il  amoni:  "the  free<lmen  of  Nero  (Tae. 
-Htjit.  i.  76),  the  c«nturioua  {Ann.  xv,  II),  and  (.lie 
prieeta  of  FhiBbua  {/nscr.  Grceax,  Sic.  et  Itat. 
1020).  W.  LOCIL 

CRESCENTS.— RV  tr.  of  O'jN*  Jg  S"*  {AV 
'ornaments'),  la  3"  (AV  'round  tires  like  tbe 
moon ').  As  clearly  indicated  by  its  etym.  (from 
Aram.  joArtf.  'moon,'  with  Ca  as  diminutive  ter- 
mination, —  for  wbich  see  Barth,  NominalbUdff, 
g  '21t2),— theraAdnJnwas  a  crescent  or  moon-shaped 
ornament  of  |>old  I J^  S^),  introduced  presumably 
by  Syrian  traders  from  Babylonia.  In  OT  we  tind 
thflAecresc^Rtrt  worn  by  Midlanite  chiefii  (Jg  8*),  by 
the  ladies  of  .Ivrus.  (\a  3"),  and  hung  by  the  former 
on  the  necks  of  their  camels  (JcS^).  They  were 
in  all  probability  worn  on  the  oreast  by  a  chain 
round  the  neuk,  like  the  cTcscwnts  [hildt&t)  of  a 
modem  Arab,  belle  (ftec  Del.  ami  I>illin.  on  Is  3'* ; 
Keil.  HiU.  Archaoi.  V.Jig.  tr.  ii.  140 :  Nowack,  llcb. 
Arch.  i.  I?i);  cf.  Ju  8'"',  whurn  the  crwscfMita  »cum 
to  be  distiiUj'uisheS  from  the  chains  by  which  they 
were  suspended).  Utliers  [e.g.  Moore,  Vomm.  in 
ioe.)  consider  the  latter  to  have  been  *  necklaces  or 
oolian,  the  elements  of  which  were  little  golden 
crescents.'  Oripinallv  the  crescents  were  amulets  or 
charms  (W.  R.  Smitfi  in  Jcrurn.  of  PKiloli^gij,  xW. 
I'i2-123;'  Wellh.  Skiz2CH,  iii.  144),  altho'ngh  by 
I^aiali'a  time  they  may  have  become  more  purely 
omamftntal.  A.  R.  8.  Kennedy. 

CRETE. — Crete,  the  mocUm  Candia,  isan  island 
in  the  MediterraneJin,  Ofi  miles  to  the  S.  of  Greeec. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  156  miles,  while 
its  width  varies  from  3<>  to  7  mil<.-s.  Tlie  orig. 
inhabitants  were  prob.  a  kindred  rate  with  those 
of  A»ia  Minor.  0.  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legendary,  us  well  as  in  the  tuirly  historical  ptiriod. 
Lying  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone  between  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World,  the  island  waa  prob- 
ably colonised  by  the  Doriann  in  the  3rrl  generation 
after  their  conquest  of  the  IVIoponnesus.  Homer 
ntunbers  them   together  with   the  AchoE-ans  and 

*  8nitt  Rigyesis  thftt  the  aaitiirAafm  tn^y  h^re  b^on  of  bor»e- 
tfws  fona,  *  n  Uiot  this  \»  Ui«  who  kind  of  oaulct  wtUcb  la  itUl 
aft*D  Coond  on  MKbl«  donr^' 


Pelasgians  amono  the  inhabitants.  Some  striking 
points  of  reMmblauce  are  noticed  by  Aristotle 
{Pontics,  ii.  10)  betwe«ja  the  institutious  of  Spai-ta 
anil  IboHB  of  C,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
military  training,  and  the  system  of  coinmon 
meals.  The  myuiical  king  Minoa,  round  whom  so 
many  legends  cluster,  ia  alluded  to  n.<f  a  historical 
IM!r»on  by  Thucyd.  (i.  4.  S)  and  Ari«(.«itlu.  He  waa 
the  lir.st  to  Kain  command  of  thtsstn;  ho  uisured 
tJie  payment  of  tribute  hy  tlie  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  finally  failed  in  an  attempt  to  coni^uer  Sicily. 
C  was  mountAinons,  fertile^  and  thickly  populated. 
Its  cities  were  said  to  bo  1(>0  in  nmnber  (Llom.  //. 
ii.  640;  Virg.  Aeiu  iii.  100),  and  elsewhere  00  (Horn. 
Od.  xix.  174),  the  most  important  being  Gnossna, 
Gortyna  (1  Mac  15"),  Cydonia,  and  Lyctiu.  Tlio 
warlike  spirit  of  tbe  inhabitaota,  due  to  their 
position  and  training,  was  fostered  by  their  internal 
disputes  and  their  tondnem  for  service  an  mercen- 
aries. Tacitus  {Ifift.  V.  2)  says  that  the  Jews  were 
fut^tiveu  from  C,  and  connects  their  name,  loi^arot, 
with  the  mountain  in  tbe  Island  called  [da.  This 
probably  arose  from  a  coufuaiou  between  tbo  Jews 
and  riiili.<ttineo,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called 
Caphtorim,  from  C'aphtur  (Dt  2",  Am  0^),  Uie 
i-ountry  from  which  they  migrated  to  Pal,,  and 
may  ponsibly  be  identiBed  with  the  Cherethites 
tn'intioned  I  S30'\  EzkSS".  In  Jer47*the  passage 
'  the  Philifltinca,  the  remnant  of  the  isle  of  Caphtor,' 
has  marginal  alteniative  in  RV  'of  the  sca-coost ' 
for  '  i^c ' ;  and  in  tbe  X.XX  (Zeph  2^)  vdp«<Ktn. 
Kfnfruw  is  found  and  is  tr.  '  inhabitants  of  tlie  sea- 
coast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites'  (RV],  and 
KpnJTTf  (Zeph  2")  = 'the  sea-coaat.'  Caphtor  may 
have  been  a  part  of  Crete,  posaibly  Cydonia  on  the 
N.  coast,  wLich  contained  a  river,  Jardanua  (cf. 
Jordan),  Horn.  OU.  iii.  i^J'i.  In  anv  case  C.  waa 
prob.  a  pnmitive  settlement  of  tlic  CaphUirim,  and 
the  Cretan  chamrter  rewmbles  in  some  respects 
what  we  know  that  of  the  I'liilistincs  toliave  been. 
The  capture  of  Jerua.  by  I'tolemy  Soter,  and  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  320,  drove  many 
doubtless  to  C.  as  well  as  to  E^pt.  C.  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mac  1(/^  Demetrius  Buter,  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  had  retired  to  a  lifo  of  self-indulgence  in 
Anlioch,  and  was  defeated  and  kilUd  by  the 
usurper  Balaa.  The  latter  was  in  turn  attacked 
by  Demetrius  Nikator,  the  son  of  Soter,  who 
invaded  Cilicia  from  C,  and,  though  joined  by 
ApoHonius,  the  Kom.  governor  oi  C<ele-Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Jonathan  Maccabsus  near  Azotus, 
B.C.  148. 

In  a.c.  141  Siuiun  Maccalxeus,  on  the  rectjgnition 
of  his  autliority,  renewed  the  old  friendship  with 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  from  the  consul  Lucius 
the  promise  of  protection  for  the  Jews  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Gortyna  in  C.  (1  Mac  15=*).  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  after  this  date,  the  number  of 
Jews  in   the   island  increased  greatly.      Internal 

?uarrcls  among  the  Cretans  led  to  the  invitation  to 
'hilip  IV.  of  .Macedon  to  act  as  mediator,  but  the 
elTectit  of  his  Intervention  were  not  lasting.  C.  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus,  B.C.  67,  and 
joined  to  Cyreue  and  moxle  a  Komnn  proinnce, 
Under  Augustus,  Creta-Cyrone  became  a  senatorial 
province  governed  by  a  proprietor  and  a  iGgatua. 

Cretans  are  mentiomxi  (Ac  2")  among  the 
straugum  present  at  Jerua.  at  the  Foa-it  of  Fen  tccoat. 

St.  Paul  touched  at  0.  in  the  course  of  hi^  dis- 
astrous vuyuge  to  Rome.  Starting  from  Myra  in 
hycia,  in  tlie  charge  of  a  oenturion,  on  board  a  com 
ship  of  Alexandria,  since  the  winds  prevented  a 
straight  course,  ho  sailed  under  the  lee  of  C,  i.e. 
S.  instead  of  N.  of  the  island.  Skirting  the  pro- 
montory of  Satmono  (Ac  27^}  on  the  E.  side,  and 
coasting  along  the  S.,  the  vei>BeI  reached  au anchor- 
age called  Eatr  ilavons,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Capo 
Matala.    Five  miles  to  tbe  E.  some  ruins  b&ve 


beon  disoovoTcd  which  may  be  thoae  of  Laaoa. 
This  tiar)>our  vcoa  not  conAtiie.rnil  safe  for  wintering 
in,  tlioiigh  St.  Paul  recoiiimeutled  keftpiug  to  it. 
It  was  K«ttin(u'  Ute  in  tlie  year.  The  Fast,  i.f.  tlio 
great  l>av  uf  Aloueinent,  on  the  iwh  duy  i>f  the  7t.h 
month  Tisri,  abont  the  time  of  tlib  autumnal 
equinox,  hnil  jHtASed,  and  the  ancicuta  did  not 
usually  sail  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  Uct.  i;i> 
[Ueaiod,  Works  and  iMya,  610)  or  tlio  beginning  of 
Nov.  The  centurion,  however,  preferred  the  adi'Lcx; 
of  the  niaAt**r  and  the  ownor  of  the  veanel,  who 
wished  to  rea«h  the  aheiter  of  Phoonix  on  the  S.W. 
of  t!i«  islanii.  This  has  uanuMy  been  identified 
with  Lutro,  Hai<l  to  have  been  callwl  by  the  ancient* 
Pha'-nike,  the  only  »eeurc  harbour  on  the  S.  coast 
which  faced  K.  (KV).  There  is  no  harbonr 
existing  at  thst  sijot  now,  but  one  la  marked  in 
some  Admiraltv  eliart«  of  the  middle  of  thu  hist 
cent.,  and  calhvl  Lutro.  In  order  to  identify 
Phcenix  (Ac  27")  with  thia  roadstead,  the  forced 
interpretation  of  the  words  Knrd  \ifia  xai  nard 
Xw^*-,  'down  the  S.W.  ■wind  and  down  the  N.W. 
wind,'  found  in  the  KVm  is  adopted.  It  in  better, 
however,  to  take  the  words  aa  in  AV  in  their  u.saal 
Bensc, 'lying  toward  S.W.  and  N.W./esp.  as  there 
is  a  harbour  opposite  Lutro  called  Phinoka  in  that 
position. 

On  a  g«ntle  S.  wind  wjirinpn;;  up,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  Phu'nix,  and  tJio  ve«3el  coasted 
along  the  S.  i«hore  of  C.  There  Budderly,  however, 
blew  down  from  the  ishind  {nar'  oit^j)  a  wind, 
Enraauilo  E.N.E.,  in  the  teeth  of  which  it  waa 
founa  impouitlc  to  »ail,  so  the  whip  waa  allowed  to 
Mnid  before  the  gale  to  the  leu  of  Cauda  (or  ClaiLda, 
AV),  20  mUes  8.  of  C^]ni  Matala,  the  southern- 
most promontory  of  the  Island.  Fourteen  days 
later  the  vus^l  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Melifa. 

It  is  not  known  who  planted  Christianitv  in  C. 
If  St.  Paul  did  HO,  it  mui^t  have  been  beftire  his 
drat  imprisonment,  possibly  in  the  iHmme  of  a  visit 
while  he  was  staying  at  Corinth  or  Kphcuus. 
pHThapsthB  Chmrrh  in  tlie  island  had  hoen  founded 
by  Christian  convertn.  St.  Paul  seems  to  in.iply 
from  hU  words  to  Titus  (Tit  1"),  •  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  C.,'  that  ho  had  been  to  the  i^and. 
The  fact  thai  Titus  was  left  to  nujiply  all  umitisions 
and  appoint  ciders  in  everj*  city,  shows  that  the 
Church  had  I»een  pBtablishctl  long  enonth  to  admit 
the  presence  of  irregularities,  and  had  been  ini- 
perfectly  organised. 

The  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Cretans 
( Kptrn,  Ac  2"  AV  Cretea,  Tit  1"  AV  Cretions)  was 
proverbial.  St.  Paul  t^notes  from  one  of  their  own 
jioeta,  Epimenidcfl  (Tit  1"),  who  lived  about  B.C. 
GJO,  and  is  called  by  PJato  *a  divine  man,'  that 
'  tliey  were  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  idle  gluttons." 
Witness  to  their  avarice  ia  also  borne  bv  Livy 
[xliv.  4S)8nd  Plutarch  .EniiliuB  (§23), 'the  Cretans 
are  as  eager  for  riches  as  bees  for  honey' ;  to  th^ir 
ferocity  and  fraud  by  Polybius  and  Strabo;  and  to 
their  mendacity  by  Calliinachus,  Hyiim  in  Jov. 
8,  who  begins  a  line  K^i^ct  dW  ff/iOo-nu  with  the 
same  words  as  Epimenidea. 

LrrnikTrsB.— BunbuiY,  Uirt.  ^f  Ancient  <hoQ. ;  Weklon's  tr. 
of  ArtntoLli*  folitirs ;  lUarlJrunn,  tJfrodotut ;  And  the  Oomu. 
OD  AcU,  twp,  Pi4[c,  BIms,  sod  Bond*ll 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

CRIB  (nri*).— The  earliest  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  (of  which  tlif*  origin  is  unknown}  is  '  a  barred 
receptacle  for  fodder  naed  in  cowBhe<[s  and  fold- 
yards  ;  also  in  tields,  for  beoBtv  lying  out  during 
the  winter.'  And  that  ia  precisely  the  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  word  "fbhf'is  (fr.  cjij  t«  feed),  which 
is  nsed  Is  I'  of  a  crib  for  the  um*,  Pr  H*  for  the 
ox,  Job  30"  for  the  '  onicom,'  i.e,  wild  ox. 

J.  Hastings. 

CRICKET.— See  Locdst. 


CRIER. — In  this  form  the  word  is  not  fonnd  in 
tho  Hibte,  but  the  verb  from  which  it  is  deriveil 
{K-^Jl,  fioda)  is  sometimes  uaed  in  tbo  sense  of  ery- 
ivg  aioud,  or  prociaiming.  Of  Wisdom  it  is  said 
that  she  'crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourve.' 
Pr  I"  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  <jucstion  of  the  Jews, 
'Who  art  thouT*  the  Itav'tirtt  calls  hini6ielf  'the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildcrucss,'  Ju  l**.  In 
ancient  times,  when  men  were  illiterate,  and  could 
not  read  written  mandates,  public  crien  provlaxniod 
the  orders  of  the  king  or  men  of  authority.  In  the 
Middlu  Aces  heraidsy  preceded  by  trumijeters  who 
announced  their  mission,  made  public  prorlama- 
tions.  This  custom  i«  still  carried  out  in  the  E. 
In  every  town  and  village  a  public  crier,  distin- 
gui&hed  for  his  loud  voice,  is  &p|H>intGd  to  give 
notice  on  the  part  of  govcmom  or  other  authontiea 
of  some  fresh  ohIlt,  Or,  going  through  theatroeta, 
or  ataiiding  on  some  height,  he  announces  the 
loss  of  some  article, — sometimes  the  straying  of  a 
yonng  child, — giWng  a  description  of  the  lost 
object,  offering  sometimea  a  reward,  and  always 
concluding  witli  a  reminder  of  the  divine  promise 
of  a  'reward  in  heaven.'  Of  this  class  oi  public 
criers  is  tlie  muezzin  atnong  Monlems,  who  at  tlie 
five  apiiuinted  times  of  prayer  mounts  the  minaret, 
and,  alter  proclaiming  tlie  unity  and  greatness  of 
Oofi,  calls  men  to  '  prayer  and  eternnl  happiness.* 
In  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night  this  cry,  heard 
fiom  many  a  minaret,  is  often  very  impresaivo. 

J .  \\  ORTABET. 

CRIME.— About  lAll  and  earlier,  'crime'  wu 
nKcii,  like  Lat.  crtmcH,  in  the  scn»>e  of  charge  or 
acniRJitioii ;  rs  (.Jraflcui  (1568),  Chrun.  ii.  92,  'The 
common  people  rav>H'd  a  j;rcat  crymc  u|>oo  tlie 
Archbishop,'  and  Milton,  Pnr.  Lost' ix.  U8l — 

'  Bvit  I  rue 
Tliat  «TOT  now,  which  ii  bvoomv  my  Cfttnt 
Anil  thou  til'  nccnwcT.' 

In  three  out  of  the  four  occurrences  of  o.  in  AV, 
this  is  Uie  meaning.  Id  Job  31'^  (177)  the  Ueb., 
and  preenmablv  the  Eng.,  is  crime  in  tlio  mod. 
sense.  But  in'Ezk  7"  '  the  land  is  full  of  bloody 
crimes,'  the  Heb.  (O'O?  nwtjj  in  '  nc^uwation  of 
blooilnhe'l,'  or  as  RV'ni,  'jiidgment  of  bloixl.'  In 
Ac  So"  *the  c.  (RV  'matter  >  laid  against  hini.' 
the  Gr.  fyKXrifta  means  an  accusation,  and  is  so 
UHxi  distinclly  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in 
NT,  Ac  2.*^  (AV  and  RV  'charge').  Lastly,  in 
Ac  25^  *  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  af.'ainst  him,' 
the  Or.  airia  certainly  means  *  accmmtion '  (KV 
'charge')  as  always  in  class.  Gre-ek.  Cf.  Ac  2C'* 
Geneva,  *  Against  whom  when  the  acctiHen  stood 
np,  they  brought  no  crime  of  such  things  as  I 

BUppOSGd.'  J.  HASTIKOS. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNIBHUENTS.— ^.  CRIMES. 

— The  term  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  tr.  of 
the  foil,  words  :—i)5y9,  Ezk  7*:  n^t.  Job  31"; 
cpH,  Gn  26'";  alrta,  Ac  20",  cliangetl  in  RV  to 
'charges,'  and  'fanit'  in  AV  Jn  I8»»  !»*■•  to 
'  crime ' ;  (yic\ri)M,  Ac  25",  changed  in  RV  to 
'matter.'  Crime  is  an  act  that  subjects  the  doer 
to  legal  punishment ;  a  grave  olfenoe  against  the 
legal  order;  wickedness;  iniftuity.  In  the  liible 
surh  an  act  is  regarded  as  an  ollonco  against  <l) 
Goii  or  (2)  man.  The  distinction  cannot  always  be 
maintained,  for  an  injuty  to  the  creature  ia  ob- 
noxious  to  tlie  Creator.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence tho  list  appears  in  alphnVietical  order. 

Adultery  in  general  terms  was  forbidden  in  the 
Boviinth  commandment  (Ex  2CM*).  It  usually  de- 
notes sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with 
any  other  man  than  lipr  huHliand,  or  of  a  married 
man  vcith  any  other  than  his  wife.  More  speclfi- 
calJy  in  the  I'itr.  aa  well  as  Horn,  law,  the  tisrm  was 
confined  to  illicit  intercourse  of  a  marrie<i  or  be- 
trothed   woman    with  any  other   man  than  her 
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husband.  Utlier  uncbiiste  relations  were  dis- 
a[tproved.  but  they  wor«  described  hy  dilTt'rent 
vords.  It  WAS  oecmcd  an  outrag«<mx  crimo, 
striking  at  the  lawK  of  inhcritanoo  and  intlicting  a 
RimriouA  otV^^ftring  on  the  hoibond,  uid  vas  to  be 
jHinUliL-d  « ilh  death,  Lv  20"  19»«  Elk  !«*■  *.  by 
the  act  of  Htoaing,  Ja  8^  It  ha«  Iwcn  scrioiisJy 
dMobt«d  whether  the  extreme  penalty  waa  exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot  falling  to  find  the  record  of  a 
single  instance,  except  of  a  pri«»l'fi  daughtt'rwho  was 
hurul  iiccording  to  the  order,  but  she  waa  onmarried. 
A  bondntaid  was  only  scourged  (Lv  IV").  Muti' 
lation  of  no.-iu  and  ears  la  tuentionod  (Ezk  23^^). 
Hve  Mutilation.  Divorce  bocume  a  aabatltute  for 
Bt'verer  pnialtiej*.  The  word  is  iLsed  to  describe 
the  nn faith fuhit>!M  of  the  covt^nant  people  whodiB- 
Bolved  their  whaion  with  God  {Jer  2»  3'*  13="  SI", 
UoaS*),  and  those  who  rejected  Christ  arede-Acrilied 
u  an  '  adulterous  generation '  (Mt  12*  16^  Mk  8*). 

Affray. — lie  nhu  iiiUicted  an  injiirr  was  reqaired 
to  nay  for  lossi  of  time  and  the  medical  expenses, 
nun  an  eH|>rciul  considcraliun  fur  a  pre;;nant  uumun 
indirectly  injured  (Kx  21'*-  "*■  ■'■^).  A  certain  form 
of  vicioUH  nltenipt  was  to  bo  Kumuiarity  and  piti- 
lessly punifthed  (iJt  25"-  "). 

AKSBMlnation.~Sco  Murder. 

Assault,  resulting  in  damage,  incurred  the  penalty 
of  retaliation.  The  ffir  as  well  as  the  homo-bom 
was  protected  (Lv  24*"'*). 

BestialUy,  treated  as  a  rank  and  mortal  oflence 
(Kx'*2-',  Lv  18«20'*-").  TheTalm.givesaaareamn 
for  slaughter  of  the  beast,  that  all  memory  of  the 
low  transaction  nii^ht  be  obliterated.  The  crime 
was  chFir<,;e<I  on  the  Canaaniles,  and  was  said  to 
exist  in  Epypt. 

Blasphemy.— An  irrevercsnt  use  of  the  name  of 
God,  rLct-onii'iuiied  with  cursing  (Lv  24'''"'*l :  a  pre- 
munntuoiM  deed,  or,  KV,  an  act  done  *  with  a  htgh 
hana'  (Nu  l9*°>;  contempt  towards  Cod.  Eke 
senaraio  article. 

Breach  of  Covenant.— In  this  tcnn  are  included : 
(II  A  failure  to  observe  the  I'av  of  Atonement 
(Lv  23");  work  on  that  day  (Lv  23»).  (2)  The 
Sacritico  of  Children  to  Molech  (Lv  20*J.  (3)  Neglect 
to  Circumcise  Uie  holy  seed  (Ga  17".  Ex  4**).  (4) 
An  unnuthoriUHl  nianufaeture  of  the  holy  Oil 
(Ex  30°),  and  (5|  Anointing  a  Stninger  therewith 
(Ex  3li"l.     (0)  Neglect  of  the  Pa««nver  (Nu  8>*). 

Breach  of  Ritual.— ( 1)  Ealing  Blood,  whether  of 
fowl  or  beast  (Lv  7*^  17'*) ;  because  Go<I  lias  sancti- 
lied  the  life  to  I]im.<*p|f.  (2)  Eating  Eat  of  the 
bcu.st  of  iiUcrifice{Lv  7"^) ;  regarded  as  iuKanitary. 
(31  Eating  Lcavcnful  Bread  during  the  paiwover 
(Ex  12'*-  »).  (4)  Oireriug  a  nacrifice  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  |Lv  19*),  See 7"-".  (5)Kailurotobrin^ 
an  OfTering  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered  for  food 
(Lv  17*}.  The  notion  that  such  was  deilicnted  to  a 
deity  existed  even  in  Ei.T,-pt.  (6)  Offering  a  sacri- 
fice while  the  wonihipner  is  in  an  Unclean  condi- 
tion (Lv  7*-"  22''-*-'').  (7)  Mannfaeturing  holy 
Ointment  for  private  um  (Ei  Stf*^  *).  Perfume  was 
regarded  by  llm  Hemit*--!*  an  a  holy  thing  (Pliny, 
xii.  54  :  see  W,  R.  SniitJi,  /J^'p.  433f.  (8)  Using  the 
same  for  Perfume  (Ex  3<>").  (9)  Neglect  of  FuriJi- 
cation  in  general  (Nu  19'*-*).  The  oH'ender  "de- 
fileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  I  Co  3". 
(10)  SInu;;htcriiig  an  animal  for  food  away  from  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lv  17*"').  The  order  m-os 
dexi^ed  to  eitfurcc  religious  proprieties  in  eating, 
and  to  prevent  formal  n-on-hip  eUewhere.  Even 
the  4^r  muKt  comply.  (1!)  Touching  holy  thingn 
(UV^the  sanctuary')  illegally  (Su  4i'- *»).  Sec 
'JS6',  2Chy«='. 

Breach  or  BetrayaJ  of  Trust,  including  false 
dealing  *in  a  mntter  of  deposit,  or  of  bargain,  or 
of  robbery,  or  oppression,*  and  involving  the  con- 
cealment of  stolen  goods,  was  rugiLrdcd  as  a  crime 
to  which  not  only  a  penalty  was  attached,  but  a 


sacrificial  service  \vaa  n-qnired  for  expiation  (Lv 
6*'''].  In  this  may  be  included  breach  of  contract, 
which  was  also  severely  condenmed  in  the  reli^on 
of  the  ancient  I'entions  (Zend.  Farff.  iv.).  The 
removal  of  landmarks  as  set  by  God  is  an  ofTence 
that  exposes  to  the  divine  curse,  I>t  19'*  27"  (Jos. 
Ant.  IV.  vLii.  18.).  It  was  wrong  to  move  them 
when  set  by  the  fathers  (Pr  22**  23""). 

Bribery  in  genera!  was  forbidden,  Ex  23",  Dt 
16'",  (tnd  coudenined,  2  Ch  nt\  Job  15",  Ts  2(i'", 
I'rO*  17^  Is  1"33'»,  Ezk  22".  It  was  a  viuo  to 
which  rolers  seem  to  have  been  addicted  (I  S  8*  IS*, 
Am  5"). 

Burglary.— See  Robbery. 

Debt,  while  it  mijjht  b«  a  misfortune,  could  be 
incurred  so  as  to  expose  to  penalty  where  the  in- 
stdvency  was  the  result  of  fraud  or  neglect  (Mt  5" 
18*"**).  PerhnpM  iranishmenl  was  inflicted  to  deter 
others,  rather  titan  as  a  vindictive  act  against  the 
oH'ender.  In  Eg>'pt  he  was  subjected  to  the  bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eyy/itianji,  t8i>4,  ii.  211}, 
See  separate  article. 

Divination. — See  Maoic  and  eep.  art. 

Drunkenness,  a  vice  whiub,  in  view  of  it«  con- 
setiueuces,  may  be  regarded  a^  a  crime  (Is  SS'-*-' 
5R\Ezk  23*=  KV).  KeligiouaoUtinence  from  strong 
drink  wasvicwetl  in  the  same  light  oa  refraining  from 
unclean  meats  {W.  K,  Smith.  Ii:i  4li51.  Tectotal- 
wm  M'os  required  of  a  Naxirite,  Jg  13*,  and  com- 
mended, Jcr  35^'.  Inebriety  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.    Sec  iSTKONG  iJuiXK  and  Uuumkenness. 

Fornication,  a  sexual  vice  that  was  common 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  being  crossly  [prevalent 
in  Egj'pt,  as  shown  in  Gn  39'  anu  tlie  evidence  of 
the  montunenta;  also  in  Babylonia  (Ilawlinsou, 
Aticient  MonaixhACS,  iii.  30).  rrostitution,  a  hein- 
ous crime  (Jos,  A  at.  iv.  viii.  9),  was  not  tok-ruled  by 
the  Sin.  code,  being  an  abomination  in  the  eiight  of 
God  (Lv  10»  Dt  23"- "j.  I w  price  could  not  be 
accepted  in  the  sanctuary,  Mic  1*.  and  death  by 
ntontng  was  the  penally  lor  an  uniimrriod  woman 
who  had  concealed  her  crime,  Dt  2;i*- ".  It  Mould 
seem  from  the  term  '  strange  woman,'  in  Pr  2", 
that  hnrlot-s  were  prooare<i  (n>m  foreigners.  By 
the  Koran  a  courtesan  was  not  allowed  to  tesiifv, 
and,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  she  might  ua 
killnd  without  warrant,  like  a  snake.  Her  vile 
methods  and  their  terrible  etl'ects  are  sererely  por- 
trayed in  Pr  2""  5**  *'",  and  as  aroDsing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  Jer  5',  Am  2'  7".  Such  cxccaBea 
were  very  common  among  the  heathen  in  the 
time  of  the  apostlea  (I  Co  a^-  »■  "  6»,  Gal  5^,  Eph  6»). 
Terms  for  this  vice  are  frequently  used  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  the  choHen  nation  being  represented 
as  a  hariot  or  odnlteress  (Is  l^",  Jer  2*°,  Ezk  IG, 
Hos  V  3').  Idolatry  itself  is  so  designated  (Jcr 
3*»,  Ezk  Ift***  23").  Fornication  is  a  type  of 
unholv  alliances  in  the  Bk.  of  Kcv,  especial^  In 
ch<>.  1*7,  IS,  and  19. 

Homicide,  which  con»i<itft  in  taking  human  life 
without  Imtred  or  thirat  of  blood,  or  by  mistake  or 
acci<lent,  included  cases  like  that  of  the  owner  of 
an  ux  which  gored  a  man  when  it  was  nut  known  to 
be  vicious  (Ex  2!*) ;  tlieslayingof  a  thief  overtaken 
in  the  night  (Ex  22^');  taking  life  %vithout  pre- 
meditation, or  by  coating  a  stone  or  missile  at 
random  iNu  35^^"^),  or  by  the  slii»ping  of  an  axe- 
hcad  from  iU  helve  (IH  19^).  Bee  Dt  22"  and  art. 
Go  EL. 

Idolatry.— See  separate  article. 

Incest. — Camat  intercourse  is  treated  as  criminal 
when  between  a  man  and  his  mother,  step-mother, 
half-sister,  grand-daughtcr,  step-sister,  aunt,  wife 
of  an  uncle,  daughter-in-law,  fister-in-Iaw,  step- 
danchtcr,  step- grond -daughter  {Lv  18*"");  or  his 
motlier-in-Inw  (l)t  27'*='),  Mention  of  an  own 
faster  is  omitted  hs  too  grons  to  conMder. 

Infanticide.— See  Murder. 
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Kidnapping  was  a  mortal  otTcncc  (DC  34''). 

Lying,  an  attempt  to  tlerpivo  by  Hpeakinj;  an  un- 
tniUi.waaforltidilcnin  the  Mosaic  law  (Lv  10"),  an  J 
iatiludedin  tho  category  of  sinp  against  God.  It  was 
o  ctirnmoD  evil  ainoni;  OrienfAl  people,  but  con- 
«iiiBredveryJUgra«-^f»J(\\'iIkin3on,  vlflr.£«7i//>(ian.f, 
1854,  ii.  2<j7].  X*Iiu  prophcta  especially  ftilminated 
againnt  the  effort  to  lend  Llie  people  listray  by  false 
twicliing  (I»  fl'»28"",  Jor  14'*  27'"- ^*- »■ «  Ezk 
■2I*,  Mie  1",  Zee  13",  and  many  otlier  pasfiages). 
FftlBehood  in  B«vert'lv  relmkeel  m  Ps  C'2*  IIO*^  Pr 
J4*.  t*  ijp.  9^  jj,  -^1^  it  J9  regarded  as  a  ain  otUoiis 
to  God  (Ac  S*-*]  i  fontrnry  to  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  (i  Jn  I'  S"'-  ^)  \  and  dwfuinllfying  the  frtsrpo- 
trator  for  tlio  new  order  (Kev  til^^  i>2").  It  is 
tiBsociatcd  with  perjury  (1  Ti  V^).  See  Oatu, 
WtTVKSS,  and  MTSO. 

ValicOi  that  waM  made  apparent  in  tale-lwaring, 
lying  in  wait  for  blood,  wkt«L  hatred,  and  bearing 
a  grudge,  is  condemned  (Lv  la'*'*). 

llnrdeF,  acrording  to  the  di\*ine  word,  ia  a  crime 
against  which  all  nature  rcvuU*  (Gn  ■I'"-*  **).  The 
nancttty  of  human  life  ui  founded  on  the  fact  that 
moD  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gn  9"). 
Murder  may  lie  in8ti]^at*d  hy  hatr«d  [Nu  S.'i*'-''^)  ; 
or  by  tliir«t  for  blood,  proiuptcd  bv  premoditnttHi 
deai^  iDt  19")  ;  or  acconiplisliwl  by  deceitful 
stratagem  (Ex  21'*).  Assassination  i«  an  a^gra- 
rated  lorm  in  wliich  life  is  deBtroyed  by  surprise  or 
unexpected  assault  and  treacherous  violence  (2  S 
4'- '),  and  the  following  instances  oceur :  Eglon,  Jg 
3=»-";  Ishbusheth,  2  §  4*-*;  Nodab,  1  K  I{P"-=»; 
Sennacherib,  2  K  19",  2  Ch  32"  ;  Ge<laliali,  Jer  4R 
In  the  timf»f  of  F«]ix  and  Festua  there  appeared  a 
fanatical  faction  of  Jewish  patriots  known  as 
Sicarii,  armetl  with  daggprs,  timr,  vho,  fJittinc 
about  unobserved  among  the  crowds  during  festival 
■eaaona,  removed  opponents  by  assassination,  and 
then  feigned  deep  sorrow  to  avert  suspicion.  See 
Ac  21"  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  6,  Warg.  II.  xiii.  3,  II. 
ivii.  6,  IV.  vii.  2.  ix.  5,VII.  viii.  I,  x.  l.xi.  I:  SchUrtr. 
UJP  I.  it.  lis,  185).  There  is  no  mention  of 
parricide  and  infactlolde  in  the  Mosaic  code,  aa  if 
thcM!  crimes  M-f^re  not  known  to  exist  or  be  poMiblc. 
In  Egypt  the  parent  was  doomed  to  embrace  the 
corpse  of  tlie  child  for  three  days  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  ii,  209) ;  and  while  Um  Koran  condemned 
prunatiil  murder  as  well,  E.  H.  Palmer  «tato«  in 
a  note  to  Koran  vi.  137,  that  female  childnm  were 
buried  alirc  in  Arabia.  The  following  cai(Cs  of 
suicide  appear :  Saul  and  his  armour- l«arcr,  1  S 
3l*-»;  Ahithophel,  2S  17";  Zimri,  1  K  16": 
.Indaa  IftCAiiot.  Mt  27';  also  Ptolftrny  Maeron, 
2  Mac  10".  and  Razis,  2  Mac  14*'-«.  It  could 
be  treated  as  a  crime  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  IVnrs,  III. 
viii.  5),  but  there  is  no  tiientiuu  of  penalty  in  the 
Scriptures.  Murder  in  all  its  forms  is  forbidden  in 
Ex  20",  Dt  5".  No  sanctuary  was  to  be  allowed 
to  the  criminal  (Ex  21",  Lv24'»=',  Nu35'*-",  Dt 
I9'-»»,  1  K  'SP'^l  In  poetic  thought  the  voice  of 
blood  shed  cried  for  vengeance  until  tlie  murderer 
was  puniithed  (Gn  4"*).  A  uoe  is  pronounced  on 
the  city  that  in  regardeil  as  guilty  {Ezk  24*^) ;  and 
when  unHuc<!eBf<ful,  after  the  moKt  diligent  clTorts,  in 
detecting  the  criminal  {Jot*.  Ant.  iv.  viii.  16),  it 
must  by  an  elnboratn  nnd  impressive  ceremony 
exonerate  itself  (Dt  21^"*).  So  sacred  was  the 
regard  for  human  life,  that  the  owner  of  an  ox 
known  to  be  vicious  and  causing  deutli  was  held 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  tine  ox  was  stoned 
|Ex2l^).  lu  E^ypt.  he  who  witn<.'«eed  a  murder 
without  giving  infonnation  cl  it  was  considered 
pariicep-f  crimtnu. 

Irreverence  and  DnklndneBS  to  Parents.— The 
command  to  honour  father  and  uiotber  (Ex  20^-), 
also  inculcated  in  the  Koran  fxvii.  24.  25},  rests  on 
a  sacred  relation  corrcsixindiug  to  that  of  the 
divine  creation.    God's  majesty  in  violate<l  when 


parents  are  dishonoured  (Ex  22'*).  Hence  the 
following  arc  prohibited:  (1)  Cursinp  father  or 
mother  (^x  2l'%  Lv  2Cf).  Examples oi  thLBofTpnce 
in  practice  are  condemned  in  Mt  13*-*,  Mk  7'''^ 
(2)  Striking  (Ex  21'^).  This  was  a  capital  crime 
(Dt  21'*'").  Itis  possible  thiit  Lusolencc  to  parents 
waa  condonabU  bv  refommiion,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  liie  laws  were  not  invariably 
executed  with  extreme  rigour.  Joa.  {Ant.  xvi.  xu 
2}  recounts  an  ineffe(;tnal  attempt  of  Uerod  at 
Berytus  tu  get  rid  cf  his  sons  on  this  charge. 

P'ropbcsylng  Falsely.—See  PKufUECV. 

Ppostttutlon.— ;Sec  Fornication. 

Rape,  a  foul  crime  that  demanded  capital  punish* 
ment  (Dt  22:^^).     See  Seduction. 

Robbery,  when  the  act  la  accompanied  with 
viulcnt-e,  as  burglary,  placed  the  otTcndcr  beyond 
iirotection  (Ex  22*).  The  Egyp.  law  was  similar. 
v'arions  degrees  of  the  crime  were  recognise*!,  it 
being  ft  capital  oflence  to  take  the  'devoted  thing' 
(Jos  7*),  or  to  steal  a  man  (Ex  21'%  Dt  24'), 
See  Kidnapping, 

Sabbath-Breaking.— See  SAunATii. 

Seduction  cunsiMted  in  tlui  enticement  of  an  nn* 
betrothed  virgin,  fur  whirh  restitution  waa  to  \ta 
irude  by  substxiuent  uiarriage,  rtuless  the  father 
interpoeed  an  obstacle,  but  then  the  uaual  dowry 
was  exacted  (Ex  22'*).  In  Dt  22»  it  is  stated  tliat 
a  fine  of  50  tthekels  wa^  required,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  compromiae.  Sclden  [Htb.  Latp^) 
states  that  the  Saniicdriu  added  other  mulcla, 
becanso  this  was  :^>  inaigniltcjint :  one  for  the 
shame  and  dishonour  ;  ono  for  the  loss  of  virginity 
and  the  ^ntiating  of  the  iKxly,  and  Rtitl  another  if 
force  had  been  used ;  and  some  account  waa  taken 
of  tlie  quality  ond  station  of  the  person  ininre<l 
(see  W.  It.  Smith.  JtS  276).  An  offending  bond- 
maid  waa  Bcourgen,  and  her  enticer,  besides  paying 
the  line,  ninst  make  a  trespass-offering  tLv  lO*""). 

Blander  was  prohibited,  though  no  punishment  is 
named  (Ex  23')  except  when  n  wife's  chastity  waa 
falwcly  imiioachod  (Dt  32"-").    See  separate  article. 

Sodomy  was  delicately  but  t)ositivcly  condemned 
in  Gn  13'*  1^',  and  regardeJ  as  an  abomination 
(Lv  18*  20'»).  On  tills  crime  tlio  Koran  and 
Zcndavesta  likewifr  are  very  severe.  The  Israelites 
were  not  always  innocent.  It  waw  an  evil  practised 
in  religions  rcrenionicit.a«appenn*  from  tlio  terms  f  13 
and  np7;  [Gn  3S"  and  Hos  4"),  which  show  that 
both  moles  and  females  were  set  ai>art  for  such 
flagitious  uses  ;  but  if  allowed  in  heathen  temples, 
it  was  never  to  be  permitted  in  thu  worship  of  J", 
Pt  23".  I  K  14«  15'»22*",  2  K  23%  Job  36>*,  Hos 
4^*(>V.  R.  Smith,  A"i'133). 

Speaking  Evil  of  Rulers.— In  the  thecfcracT 
rulers  ore  regarded  oa  niwiiiling  m  the  place  of  Gou, 
and  so  all  reproachful  words  are  prohibited.  In 
Ex  22»-  *",  Jg  5',  1  S  2^.  Ps  82'-  '■  *  the  term  o-n^  is 
used  M>  05  to  imply  that  judges  or  legal  otticers  ore 
divine  rtprcsfnUitlves. 

Swearing  Falsely  was  never  excusable  oven  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  (Ex  2n'«  23'-') ;  but  when  it  waa 
directeii  against  the  innocent,  it  wo*  so  aggravated 
a  crime  as  to  permit  of  no  reprieve  or  pity  (Dt 
iy"'==').    See  LviN'O  and  Oath. 

Theft  involved  the  culprit,  when  convicted,  in 
fines  of  varying  grades,  and  it  has  been  thought, 
from  Pr  (J*-"'  comiiared  with  Ex  22',  that  the 
evil  was  more  pr«->valent  in  the  Inter  history  of  the 
l^eople.  H&rmQT iOftsCTpationf,  ii.  194)  shows  that 
It  was  shameful  to  steal  in  a  caniyanserai  (Sir  41""). 
In  later  times  it  was  not  considered  a  crime  to 
steal  from  a  Samaritan  or  another  thief. 

Uncleanness  as  the  result  of  incontinence,  lack 
of  restraint,  or  aelf-abust),  was  forbidden  directly 
(Lv  IS"  20'") ;  marked  with  the  divine  diapleasnra 
{(in  38");  and  indirectly  dinapprovcd  (Lv  IS'-**). 
The  Zendavesta  pronouncos  a  similar  condemnation. 
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and  allow;)  of  no  atoncmeot  for  tho  iust-named. 
Sec  A«parato  Article. 

Utory  might  not  be  taken  from  Tut.  'bTetlir«n, 
although  tho  foreigrifr  (nokhri)  waa  exprcsslv  ex- 
cluded from  this  nnd  niinilar  privileges  (Ex  S'/*,  Dt 
S3"*-").  The  practice  wtw  forbidden  oy  Egyp.  laws, 
and  is  raprored  in  tho  Koran  (xxx.  38).  In  various 
passages  those  ivho  abstain  from  tho  evil  are  com- 
mended <Dt  l£r  "  S4»,  Pa  15>  37»-»  US',  Pr  19". 
£zk  18"),  Extortionato  and  oppressive  deoUog  ta 
condemned  (Job  22*  *;;4'''  ^).    See  sep.  article. 

li.  rUNISHMKNrS.—I*uiii8limcnti«  defined  OS 
•  pain  or  any  other  penalty  on  a  person  for  a  crime 
or  offence  by  an  authority  to  which  the  offender  is 
subject ;  any  pain  or  detriment  sutlercd  in  con- 
seijuence  of  ^vTong-doing '  (Standard  Diet.).  This 
article  will  descnbo  some  forms  of  «uilerinc  in- 
flicted on  victims  who  mi^bt  not  be  guilty  of  lepal 
offences.  Various  words  in  OT  are  ir.  by  '  [lunish- 
ment,'  but  the  ileb.  word  thai  moot  iret^ucntly 
represents  the  idea  is  ip9,  in  the  BcoBe  of '  visit,'  In 
N  T  the  vrord  is  employed  generally  as  a  tr.  of  KliKa.cn 
and  T<tLuplti :  also  of  Juij  (2  Th  i%  twinnia  (2  Co 
2*),  i*.iUijon  {1  P  2").  Its  purpose  is  not  bo  much 
to  execute  vengeance  as  to  deter  from  further 
violationii,  no  that  the  olfendur  '  uill  lii;ar  and  fear 
and  do  no  more  pro«uroptuou«!y'  (Dt  17"  li****.  It 
was  the  twlief  of  the  Israelites  Oiat  crimes  were  en- 
couraged by  indulgence  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  vii.  4).  The 
anuient  Parsees  taught  that  crime  was  puniahed  in 
the  next  as  well  as  in  this  world  ( Darmesteter,  Sac. 
Bks.  E.  p.  xci-i).  Tho  terra  is  properlj-  restricted  to 
penalty  for  violation  of  law;  but  suffering  lias  often 
Men  imposed  on  tiie  innorBiit  and  weak,  as  if  these 
had  traoBgittssed  order,  w  hen  it  mean  t  no  more  tluui 
tlie  arbitrary  will  of  one  in  auperior  aulborily. 
Punishment  may  extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  liio, 
and  is  then  known  in  common  law  aa  Capitai.  In 
the  Bible  one  thus  liable  is  described  as  having 
committed  a  sin  of  dcntli  (Dt22*);  a  sin  worthy 
of  death  (i>t  ^\°).  Such  us  ho  arc  said  to  bo  '  aons 
of  death '  (1  S  20W  26'«,  2  S  12»),  or  '  men  of  death ' 
(19*).  '  He  shall  bo  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  ' 
(Dt  24",  2  K  W).  Sooaleo  Jn  8"-«:  'Ye  bhall 
die  in  your  sin.'  Various  modes  of  inflicting  tlie 
penalty  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  aa  legally 
anthori7J?d  among  the  olio-ten  people,  and  others  oa 
administered  by  other  nations  or  without  regular 
warrant.  The  larger  v\a»s  of  pcnaltioH  was  of 
Hecundury  gmdu,  and  various  means  wore  devised 
to  punish  the  o&ender  aad  deter  others  from 
repeating  the  crime. 

Tlie  following  are  either  alluded  to  or  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  the  historical  or  literary  works  of 
the  i>eo|]le  of  Ifirael : — 

Anathema  (dr<i0eMa).— Sec  sep.  art.  CimsB. 

Baniihmcnt. — There  was  no  pruviRton  in  the 
Monaic  code  for  exile,  unless  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  in  some  instances  he  who  waa  cut  otTfrom  the 
coDgregalion  waa  expellml  from  bin  country  as  well 
as  from  his  people.  Temi>orarv  exclusion  was 
ordered  in  the  case  of  Miriam  (Nn  12'*).  In  the 
Pers.  period  it  appears  aa  a  possihlo  penalty,  Kzr 
T"  (Kawliufiou,  Anc.  Moh.  iiL  IW).  Tho  Rom. 
authority  resorted  to  this  measure  in  the  case  of 
John,  the  author  of  Uio  Aitoc,  (1'),  aud  it  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  i.  I).  A 
wholesale  deportation,  as  a  military  measure,  was 
made  by  Sareon,  king  of  A$«tyria  (2  K  IS^').  The 
flight  otAbBuom  to  Oof<hur  to  cHcapc  liis  father's 
displeasure  after  Amnon'a  assassination  (2  S  13^ 
H"*"),  and  of  Jeroboam  to  Egj'pt  to  avoid  king 
Solomon  ( I  K  1 1*).  ar«  cases  of  volimtary  exile,  but 
not  formal  punishment. 

Beating  (rvfirnvvrtidf,  He  11"). — The  bastinado 
was  in  common  mie  nmuii^  the  Egyptians  for  tbt<fts, 
petty  frauds,  and  brc.-ich  of  trust.  With  it  the 
male  adulterer  was  punished.     In  minor  offcccos  a 


Mtick  was  UMed.  A  debtorwaa  often  licaten  (AVilkin- 
son.  Arte,  EtfJ/p.  ii-  210 tl).  In  Awyria  a  mace 
WHS  used  to  crush  the  skull  (Ijiyard,  A'rn.  and  Bab. 
468).  Thoagh  designee!  as  a  chaNLi.ivmoDt  for 
slaves  by  the  Greeks,  a  criminal  mi;jht  be  beaten  to 
death  (2  Mao  6'»-  "•  ••).     See  Braying. 

Beheading. — A  capital  puuisltmt'nt  not  konc- 
tioned  in  Mosaic  law,  but  frenucntly  practised 
among  the  Assyr.,  Pern.,  Gr,  Kom.,  and  others. 
A  cut  in  Rawlmeon's  Ancient  Monfiri:hie*  sliows 
the  victim  atnndin;;  upright,  while  the  executioner 
seizes  him  by  a  lock  of  tho  liair  in  despatehing 
him.  In  this  way  the  chief  Iwiker  who  mcnrrcd 
Pharaoh's  diFpIeaaure  may  have  enffered  (Cn  4U'*), 
tho  subse'^ucnt  suspenition  of  the  l)ody  boina  an 
added  reproach  (see  Hanging).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tlie  seven  sons  of  (Jidt-on  were  thus  slain, 
Jg  Sfi  (see  Slaying  with  Spear  or  Sword.  Ahab'a 
seventy  pons  lo^t  tiieir  heiidi*  by  coriiin;ind  of  Jeliu 
|2  K  10*-').  The  head  of  Jotin  the  Baptist  was 
severed  by  order  of  Herod  (Mt  14*-",  Mk  6«'). 
Thus  also  sufTercd  James  the  Apostle  (Ac  \T). 
Many  of  the  early  martyrs  M'ere  beheaded  (Kev 
20*).  Tho  head  of  Uhbi^mth  was  removed  after 
death  (2  S  4").  Whether  Bheba  was  Rlain  before 
ho  was  l«htadL-d  is  not  stated  (2  S  2t>"-»). 

Blinding. — The  only  legal  authority  for  putting 
ont  the  eyes  undi>r  the  MtiMiio  diHiienaation  woulii 
bo  found  indirectly  in  the  law  of  retaliation  *an 
eve  for  an  eye'  (Ex  21«,  I.v  24»  Dt  ly'f*),  and 
therefore  the  punishment  would  be  seldom  inflicted. 
Thoro  is  an  indistinct  rcforeuce  to  something  of 
this  sort  in  boring  out  the  eyes  of  the  spies  (Nu 
10'^].  As  practised  hy  foreign  nut  ionn,  tho  ANxyriana 
and  Babylonians  sometimes  tutiug  Iml  irons  fur  the 
purpose,  it  was  rather  desigiu'd  to  incajtacitate  the 
victun  from  rebellion,  revolt,  or  the  power  of  doing 
further  harm.  Thus  Samson  suffered  (Jg  16"^- 
Zedekiah  lost  his  eyes  pnrtly  as  a  vindictive 
visitation,  but  more  to  etr<ji:tua[]y  unfit  liim  for 
rulunthip  (2  K  25' and  Jcr  52").  lu  Persia  it  was 
infficttni  for  rascality,  thieving,  and  relwllion. 
Criminals  %vere  not  Dermitted  to  look  on  the  face 
of  the  king  (Est  7^|.  Nalinsh  the  Ammonite 
tlireatcncd  that  he  would  thrust  out  the  right  eyei 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  as  a  reproach 
on  Isracd,  ISll'  (Bawlinson,  JTim.  J/on.  ;  Harmcr, 
Obtervations). 

Branding  and  Burning. — It  lins  l>een  surmised 
that  ill  H4>iiie  ca^iis  where  burning  was  inflict«d  as 
the  iiunishment  for  unchafitity,  it  meant  branding 
on  tlie  forehead  as  a  mark  of  shame.  If,~  however, 
the  extreme  penalty  is  intended,  it  Is  repreeeated 
OS  of  pre- Mosaic  authority,  and  was  propo«ed  for 
Tainar  (Gn  38>*).  Tho  Slnailic  law  directs  that  a 
priest's  daughter  sliall  bo  burned  for  fornication 
(Lv  21*1 ;  and  that  thia  sliall  be  Uie  form  of  punish- 
ment for  incest  with  a  wifu'g  mother  (I.v  20**). 
Fire  from  the  Lord  supematurally  slew  Nadaband 
Abihu  {IjV  lU''*).  Burning  alive  or  soorrhing  wrh 
pracUsedby  thePhil.  (Jgl4^'),ando»iodated  witha 
sort  of  contiscatioQ  ( 12') :  also  by  Ibe  Bab.  and  Chald. 
(Jcr  2fl'°).  Esarhnddon  burned  a  king  alive  {G. 
Smith,  A$s>fr.  DLacov.),  and  burning  wa«  attempted 
on  miadrach  and  bis  companions  (l)n  3).  There  is 
ail  allusion  to  tbu  practice  in  Is  43' :  fee  also  2  Mac 
7^  Tradition  titates  that  Nimrod  cast  Abraham 
into  the  fiery  funtace  for  refusing  to  worship 
Chald.  gods  (Laynrd,  Buh.  and  Nin.i  Koran  xxi. 
GH,  xxxvii.  ^5).  Cf.  Gn  11"  with  Nch  9',  where  iw, 
'ur,  may  be  interpreted  as  liglit  (of  a  flame).  Tho 
pouring  of  molten  lead  down  the  throat  (Jatm,  Bib. 
A  rcA.)aaa  no  other  authority  than  that  of  liabbiu. 
8tat«ntont.  Slaves  were  sometimes  branded  on  tho 
hand  (Is  44^),  hut  sncti  disftgiirHinLTit  wom  forbidden 
by  Jewiwli  hiw  (Lv  IB*;  cf.  Gal  ti'*).  Branding 
aix*om}«a:iic}d  de^>ortatioa  by  the  Peraiaus  (Bawlin- 
SOD,  Anc.  Mvn.  lii.  L&j). 
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Braylntf  or  Pounding  in  a  Mortar.— This  act  is 
incntionea  in  FrST"  an  unavuiiing  in  the  cure  of  a 
fool.  KV  specifiw  that  the  victim  maybe  brnuwdaa 
w-ith  a  pestle  among  com  (see  Nti^tle,  Chevne,  otc. 
in  Exnos.  Timm,  1807,  viii.  287,  335.etc.).  'feonant 
lA  autaority  for  tbo  statement  that  it  still  remains  aa 
a  Cingalese  penalty.  The  Turks  have  been  charged 
with  audi  cmelty,  and  a  king  of  Caziday  u  aoid  to 
have  compelled  a  wife  to  pound  her  infant  child 
to  d«Ath.  There  is  probalile  allu&iun  to  tliin  form 
of  puniabnient  in  He  U"-"*,  where  the  iailhtul 
are  said  to  have  been  tort^ured  or  beaten  [irvfiwa^iff- 
0v^ap],  and  to  have  hud  trial  of  ocourgings.  It  ia 
aaid  tiiat  Eleazar  was  beau>n  on  on  insiramcnt 
like  a  drum  {2  Mac  C),  and  Joa.  (Z>0.  Mace.  5,  9) 
mentions  a  wheel  (r/wx^f)  b^  <^  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. Hazacl  put  men  under  sledgea  wii)i  iron 
spikes  (2  K  8"  10»-»»,  with  Aro  1*-*).  to  which  alau 
toe  Ammonitea  were  prolwibly  nubjecied  (2  S  12", 
I  Ch  W).  The  Talm.  is  quoted  hy  Lightfoot  aa 
aaying  that  Nebuzarodan  used  iron  rakee  dd  some 
of  his  captives  (Jer  39*  5'J=»-*). 

ConflacatioD. — An  act  for  which  no  propiaion  is 
made  in  tlio  Mosaic  economy,  but  aulliorizod  tn  a 
modified  furm  by  Pers.  rule,  bo  that  a  reaideiico 
might  be  dt!>«troved ;  but  no  mention  is  mailH  of 
the  forfeiture  oi  proi)erty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
SUte  (Ezr  6",  Dn^a*).  The  act  described  in  Err 
7**  seenu  to  convey  the  idea  of  modem  confiscation. 

Crnciflxton.— Sec  aep.  art.  Cboss. 

Cutting  Asunder.— In  oonring  out  the  threat  aa 
recorded  in  Dn  2^  and  3",  tne  body  might  be  cut 
in  mora  than  two  pieces.  The  verb  ust'd  in  Mt 
24*',  Lk  W*,  is  SixoTojuif,  which  in  ita  etymology 
signifies  se^'cring  in  two  porta. 

Cutting  off  Ipom  the  People  (iTre,  p'bto  my,  %* 
LXX  ^foXoC/Mi'tJitl. — A  term  uaed  in  Gn  17"  as 
penalty  for  neglect  of  circumcision,  and  in  the  law 
to  be  employed  oa  a  puni»)iment  for  certain 
breaches  (1)  in  morals,  (2)  in  the  Abralnnnic  cove- 
nant, and  [3)  in  the  Levitical  ritual.  For  immor- 
ality such  as  (ilial  irreverence,  inccat,  and  unclean 
connexions,  the  offender,  in  at  least  seven  eaaea, 
was  onqucjiilioDably  exposed  to  death  (Lv  18*' 
20*^).  In  like  manner  he  who  does  aught  pre- 
aumptuously  (IIV  'with  a  high  hand'],  that  is, 
wilful  Bin  in  general,  was  liable  (Nu  16*"").  In  the 
breach  of  the  covenant  it  may  b«  doubted  whether 
the  extreme  penalty  of  death  was  invariably 
inflicted,  oa  in  Ex  30**,  Lv  23»- »»,  and  Nu  ft»*.  There 
are  instances  where  the  punishment  for  offences  that 
were  kindred  to  such  aa  are  oxpresaly  designated 
aa  a  breach  of  ritual,  meant  death.  Such  are  the 
eaSBSOf  (l)Nadaban)J  Aliihu  (l.v  IO<->);  (*J)Kornh, 
Dathan,  and  Abirani  (Nu  16").  These  'perished 
from  the  ronjm>gal.ion  '  (see  Nu  12",  in  which  it  te 
stated  that  Miriam,  for  leprosy,  was  *  as  one  dead ' 
in  her  temporary  exclusion).  The  punishment 
in  general  seems  so  severe  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  possibly  voidable  either  by  an 
fIntK>rate  atonement  on  the  offender'o  part  (N'u 
15""),  or  bv  a  divine  commntation,  the  penalty 
being  recorded  hut  not  executed.  In  some  in- 
stances it  meant,  perhaps,  onlj*  deprit'atioo  of 
certain  civil  and  social  privileges.  There  are  two 
such  cases;  (I)  when  the  people  ale  of  the  bloocl  in 
one  of  Saul's  campaigns  (I  Is  14**);  (2)  when  king 
Uzziah  offered  incfense(2  Ch  28"-*').  On  tbv  olher 
hand,  in  Ex  31^*'-  the  meaning  of  the  penalty  as 
attached  to  Sab  bath- breaking  is  interpreted  as 
death. t 

•  The  plural  O'SV  appanmtly  m«ana  •  kinafollt,' '  nUtlTia,'  «> 
thftt  'cat  off  (mm  his  (Uiffir)  p^oplf '  ia  a  tetter  renderioc 
tbaa  *  tnea  tA«  people* 

f  It  may  ba  qoiMJoacd  wb«Chtf,  vhon  'cnt  oO  tram  hi> 
people*  iianda  afoae.  soytltinff  more  U  Intended  than  to  expnu 
atronelT  tbe  dlvlw  d>Mi;<prova1  und^r  tfateat  ot  eicommunica- 
tlon.  Of.  •/  will  tmt  oft:  Lv  iTio  20»-  ••  •  (all  HJ.  and  ace  Nowack. 
a  A.  Arth.l9Sit.»aA  OilUu.  ou  Oa  IT**. 


Divine  Vliltation.^In  the  theocratic  economy 
there  were  certain  iuu.s  for  which  the  nation  at 
laii^e  suffered.  The  puuishmeut  wua  cuusidurud 
as  inflicted  by  the  divine  Immi,  the  VLsitatioo 
itself  being  manifestly  due  to  no  human  in- 
strumentality, though  man  wiia  sometimes  the 
executioner  of  Goda  will.  Diviut*  euudumnation 
was  executed  against  idolatry,  Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression  of  tbei  poor,  cuvetoiitineiiti,  and  other  sius 
which  betokened  a  rebellious  or  unholy  spirit,  or 
fur  which  an  individual  could  nut  ubtuiu  r«jdreaa. 
Fliiman  agencies  might  be  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  penalty,  but  uud  Himself  was 
regarded  as  the  avenger  of  the  wrong.  He  it  was 
who  led  tbe  people,  for  their  wickedness,  into 
captivity  (Ezr  U",  Jer  15',  Am  0*),  Ihreuteued  them 
with  the  cume  (Dt  23"»  Jer  24'-'),  wil!i  consump- 
tion and  fever  (Lv  26"),  and  inllamntation  and 
fiery  heat  (Dt  28"),  caused  the  drought  (iJt  11" 
gg^w  Is  5\  Jer  14'' 50",  Hag  l"*"),  and  famine 
[Lv  26",  Jer  24'"  31",  Rev  6"},  kindled  a  consuming 
fire  (Dt  4»«,  Is  66**,  lie  12"),  showed  His  indignation 
by  hail  and  tempest  [Is  3U*,  liag  '."■'),  inflicted 
pestilence  and  plague  (Ezk  6*^  7"),  exposed  to  the 
taunt  of  proverlj  and  reproach  (1)1  28",  2  Ch  7», 
Jer  24'"),  smote  with  scourge  (la  10*'2S'»'"),  and 
witli  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  aa  shown 
in  so  many  pasaagea  that  the  reader  may  couaiUl  a 
concordance  for  a  complete  view  of  thejw  and  all 
other  providential  pumabmeats  named,  liia  dis- 
pleasure at  Korah  was  ^wn  by  the  carth^^naks 
(Nu  16**),  _  Idolatry  was  punished  by  captivity. 
Delay  of  justice  provoked  war.  Ferjurj'  invited 
wild  lieo^ta.  ^li.>^leet  of  tiUies  wiui  attended  with 
drought  and  famine  (Sohilrer,  ilJP  il.  ii.  91). 

Drowning  vjls  not  distinctively  a  Jewiah  punish- 
ment. It  was  the  penalty  in  Babylonia  lor  the 
wife  who  repudiated  ner  husband  {£net/e.  Brit.  art. 
'  Babylonia  ).  Jerome,  however,  says  tliat  olTenders 
were  thns  sometimes  nut  to  death  ami  jn;»  the  Jew* 
aa  well  aa  among  tht*  Kuinana.  Tlit^rt*  iis  an  alluaiuo 
to  this  mode  of  dying  in  Mt  18",  Mk  »".  Jos. 
{Ant.  XIV.  XV.  10)  states  that  sume  Galileaat 
revolted  and  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod. 

Exposure  to  Wild  Beasts.  —  iJaniel  and  his 
enemies  were  ca<^t  into  a  dun  of  lions  (l>n  G),  and 
the  prm^l  ice  of  thus  dealinjr  with  ollimdcrs  is  aaid  to 
be  still  in  vogue  in  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  the  use  of 
a  strong  figure  in  Mic  4'^  human  beinra  are  repre- 
sented OS  iwing  gored  or  trodden  by  neasts.  The 
lion  from  whom  St.  Paul  wa-s  aaid  to  bo  delivcrod 
(2  Ti  4")  undoubtedly  means  Nero.  No  conclosivo 
exegesis  has  been  given  of  1  Co  15".  Many  are  of 
tlio  opinion  that  human  foes  are  described,  but 
there  1.1  some  plaufiible  argument  in  favour  of  the 
literal  view.  The  inroads  of  wild  aiiiniaU,  an  by  an 
act  of  Giod,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  punisliment  of 
rerael  for  unfnithfulnoBS  (LviW"  Dt  32",  2  K  IV"). 
The  disobedient  prophet,  uomea  Jadon  according 
to  Jos.  (Ant.  vm.  ix.  I),  met  death  from  God  by  a 
lion  (I  K  13^}.  Contrariwise,  the  righteous  are 
protected  (Job  6",  Hoa  2"). 

Fines  were  pcrmitte-d  at  the  option  of  the  injured 
parly  as  a  special  priWl^c  to  freetlmen  (slaves 
oeing  pnnished),  and  tn  earliest  times  the  money 
was  presented  to  the  priest  or  at  the  sanctuary,  ft 
was  not  in  accordance  with  Scm.  doctrine  to  com- 
pel the  aggrieved  to  accept  material  comi>ensation 
(W.  K.  Smith,  ES  320,  378).  In  tho  case  of  a 
mart^l  remilt,  the  mnlct  which  might  be  in  lieu  of 
corporal  penalty  was  called  '  rau»om  [RV  '  redemp- 
tion') of  life'  (Ex  21*),  but  was  never  allowed  for 
wilful  murder  (Nu  Sd^-**),  The  epecilio  amoonl 
woa  generally  left  to  bo  determined  by  the  judicial 
tribunal  {Ex  Sl'''^*''),  but  the  sum  for  fatal  injury 
bv  an  ox  to  a  servant  was  tix<-d  at  30  shekcfs 
[Ex  21"|,  for  htunbling  an  unlfeirotbcd  %-irgin  at 
&0shekeis(Dt2Z"),  and  the  highest  amount  named 
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is  for  sl&ndcr  a^tvinnt  &  wife'a  clmstity,  100  shekels 
(Dt  22'*).    See  Restitution. 

FJaylng  is  ineutionod  (fig.)  Mic  S*-'.  It  was  a 
practice  m  A«»yria.  though  the  victim  may  ha%'c 
preTioiuIy  died  (KawImBon.  Arte.  Jlon.  i.  47S ; 
Layard,  -V»/i.  and  B-jb.  ;  j/on.  of  A'in.).  The 
Penuans  would  flay  and  then  crucify  (Rawlinsan, 
lil.  iMtl ;  aliso  recugi>iz«d  in  the  Zendaresta). 
Utirodotus  (iv.  64,  v.  2ij)  states  that  Persiajis  and 
Scythians  used  the  skioa  bo  obtained. 

Hanging  rotinisled  usually  Id  the  siupennion  of 
the  lifiili'iui  form  as  a  mark  of  reiiroauh.  Uy  this 
Duvid  shuwod  hifl  disapproval  of  the  slangliter  of 
Ishhoshcth  |2  S  i"U  The  person  whose  body  ^vaa 
BO  exposed  was  'acfurscdof  God'CDtai",  Gal  3''), 
and  lor  this  reaifon  it  n)iu:ht  not  remoia  in  view 
over  night  (Jos  8*  10"}.  1  hia  word  is  osed  for  the 
act  of  impaling  (itKKrKaXoir^Vii',  Ezr  6").  a  common 
custom  in  Asayria.  A  sharp>point«d  stake  in  a 
perpendiRiilar  pofiitian  pi^netrated  the  bodv  ju$X 
below  thy  Lrua«t-bono  (liawliaaon,  Ane.  Mon.  i. 
477).  It  was  frec^uent  in  Pr>r»uk  Darius  impaled 
3O0O  Babylonians  (Luyarxl,  Sin.  and  Bab,  295  n. ; 
Herodotus,  m.  150).  The  Philistines  gibbeted  (on 
croaaes,  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  xir.  8)  the  dead  bodies  of  SauI 
and  Jonathan  (1  S  31'",  2  S  ^1"-  '*).  Other  Grotk 
words  OMxl  to  represent  this  act  arc  tf^i^Xiaf'tir  and 
irapaSttynaTliuy,  lor  which  tlie  Vulg.  tines crucijigf.rt 
(see  Cross);  and  an  Ht.  I'aul,  ai-cording  to  tlie 
aooepted  exegesis  of  the  time,  applied  Dt  i\^  to 
the  Ignominy  of  Jemin.  Execution  on  the  gallows 
was  not  preacribed  for  any  crime  in  the  Mosaic 
code.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the 
chief  baker  (Gn  41'*)  lost  his  life  by  being  hanged  bv 
ttMneok.  or  w  hi>th(::T  his  body.after  being  deapKchea, 
waj exposed  to  shame  [Wifkinson,  Anc,  Egypiiangt 
ii.  2)3).  In  later  history  otfendem  were  hanged  Inr 
the  hands  (La  &».  Targ.  12),  and  in  1  Mac  1"*  it  lb 
stated  tliat  dead  children  were  han^^ed  to  the  necks 
of  their  mothers.  Abithophel  (2  S  17'')  and  Judas 
(Mt  27',  Ac  1'*)  voluntarily,  in  chagrin  and  re- 
morse, took  their  liven  by  hanging.  TIiltc  is  an 
apparent  allunion  to  thL^  form  of  punislmtent  in 
1  K  20").  The  (Jibeonitew  may  have  adopted  this 
method  of  avongement  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  S  21*), 
becanao  it  waa  in  vogue  among  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  the  land.  Stanley  (Hist.  Jew.  Ch.  ii.  37) 
says  the  victims  were  first  crucified,  then  suspended. 
Under  the  tVrsian  rule  there  was  reaort  lo  the 
gallows  (it;,  hut  cnlled  'tree'  in  Gn  40'*,  Dt  ST'^j 
lor  punishing  ihs  ctHiKpiratoni  againxt  Ahiuuenis 
(Est  2**),  Hanian  (7*-  "*)  and  hia ten  sons  (9") ;  iMisaibly 
the  same  as  impalement. 

Imprisonment.—  Ulfendera  were  confined  by  the 
Israclitts  aa  wi;ll  as  other  nations.  The  prison  was 
often  usiril  aitjrely  fur  kocpinj;  n  [icrson  in  ward  until 
the  pIcA-Huri;  of  the  judicial  jiuwi-r  sJiould  Iw  known. 
So  JoHcj)!i  by  Potinhar  (Gn  30^- ")  j  the  son  of 
Shelomith,  for  blaHphemy  (Lv  24") ;  the  nmn  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Nu  Id*') ;  the 
apostles  after  healinc  the  lamo  man  (Ac  4') ;  St. 
Fetor,  by  order  of  Herod,  tilt  a  convenient  time 
for  his  execution  (Ac  12*).  Incarcerntion  was  often 
accoiuimnii.-^l  with  other  puni&limcnta  (cf.  ^ameon 
grinding  fur  Lhi^  rhillKtinos,  Jg  ItT"),  or  it  was  re- 
gardi^d  a.t  an  nlltirnalivc  (Kzr  7*).  Jeremiah  was 
smitten  as  well  as  impri.wned  (Jer  37").  The 
murderer  and  debtor  might  be  delivereil  both  to 
prison  and  thu  tormentors  (Mt  IS^).  Zedekiah  used 
tliu  prison  for  the  protection  of  Jeremiah  from  bis 
enemies  (Jer  37^).  lie  was  tlicn  transferred  to 
the  princes,  who  cost  him  into  the  duni^con  or  pit 
(Jer  38").  For  the  Eng.  word  'dun;,'«on'  or 
'prison'  in  Gn  40'»  Sff".  1  K  22",  2  K  2.5*  2  (^h 
16'*.  Pfi  142'.  Ec  4",  Is  24»  42»,  Jer  37*- >»  52''. 
there  are  ci^ht  difrerent  roots  in  the  Ifeh.  which 
would  imply  that  detention  of  those  under  oocasa- 
tion  or  in  di^avonr  waa  regular  and  quite  common. 


the  confinement  itself  being  for  tho  purpose  of 
puniehmeot.  Continemeat  in  jail  N\aa  mllictetl  oa 
a  preliminary  puuii^hniont  by  Ahab  on  Micaiah, 
accompanied  with  spare  brt-ad  and  wator  diet  (1  K 
22");  by  Aaaon  Uanani  (2  Ch  10"*).  Tho  motive 
of  Uerou  in  imprisoning  John  the  Baptist  is  un* 
certain  (Mt  4").  Baranbaa  was  committed  for 
insurrection,  and  it  would  appear  as  ii  this  wore 
intended  to  bo  final  (Lk  23").  lu  the  prison-house, 
which  might  contain  celia  (Jer  37'^),  there  was 
sometimes  a  pit  with  or  without  water  (Jer  38*, 
Zee  9"}.  and  the  court  of  Ihu  pri&on  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  37,  38,  3t),  and  elsewhere.  In  tome  priMtna 
there  wore  stocka  (Jer  20*  20"»  Ac  18").  To  tho 
Horn,  prison  there  were  three  parts :  c<nnmunior<t, 
ulterwra,  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  kept,  and  tho 
TuUi'tnum  or  dtuigeon,  the  ploce  of  exeoutioo 
(Conyhenre  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  i,  304  n.), 
There  is  an  alhi.sion  to  prisoners  at  labour  in  Job 
3",  and  they  might  be  held  in  chains  ( Ps  105"  107"*, 
Jer  40«j. 

Indignities. — There  waa  resort  to  various  meana 
of  heaping  contumely  on  an  oD'ender;  such  as 
ignominious  or  olwt-ure  burial  for  a  blasphemer  (Jos, 
Ant.  IV.  viii.  6  :  1  K  14",  2  K  9"*  21"- *.  2  Ch  24» 
Jer  22'*).  Some  victims  were  dain  and  left  in  the 
street  or  cost  beliinj  the  waUa  (Ps  TO*-*,  To  2?). 
Heads  of  the  slain  were  removed  and  carried  in 
triumph  (1  S  17''  31*}.  Dead  bodies  were  bnmed 
(Jos 7^",  Lv  20"  Am  2'.  Sec  Burnintf)  or  hanged 
(2S4",Gn40"-^»[Rce  Hanging],  Nu  ^*■^I>t2I•"). 
Stones  were  thrown  on  the  <-orpse.  as  on  that  of 
Achan  iJoa  y**-  *1,  the  king  of  Ai  (Jos  8*),  and  on 
the  tomb  of  AI>salom  (2S  W).  Mohammedoua  still 
maintain  the  custom  wbi^n  po&hiug  by  ita  fluppoaed 
-"itc  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  61) ;  but  Harmer 
plausibly  HUggusta  that  the  '  hcAp  of  stones'  waa 
erected  m  honour.  Some  forms  of  execution  M-ere 
n^garded  as  more  disgraceful  than  others,  as  cruci- 
tix]Dn(Jnl{)''},batitwasnottliedesiguof  tiiuMoHaic 
law  to  cover  a  sulTcrcr  with  perpetual  iofainy.  In 
Kg>'pt  a  calumniator  of  tlic  dead  was  fubject  to 
.severe  punie«hnient  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egi/p.). 

Mutilation  was  practised,  hut  not  nmierdirect  sane* 
tion  of  the  covenant  law.  The  thumbs  and  ereat  toes 
of  Adonibexek  were  severed  (Jg  I^  ').  The  slayers 
of  Isbbosheth  (2  S  4.^^)  lost  their  hands,  but  possibly 
after  dcntb.  Nebuchadrezzar  threatened  to  cut  in 
pieces  his  offending  counsellors  (l>n  2").  At  the 
command  of  Antioehus  Kpiplmiies  lacc.  to  2  Mac 
7'"**),  seven  brothers  aultered  horrible  outrages, 
among  othent  that  of  tearing  out  the  tongue,  a  very 
oumtuon  cnielty  among  the  Ae>syrians.  In  Egypt 
robbers  were  sometimes  deprived  of  the  right  hand 
for  the  firft  otlence.  the  left  foot  for  the  Hocund, 
and  the  left  hand  for  the  third  ;  though  the  theft 
of  food  not  quickly  periitlmble  wa.s  not  wi  wiveroly 

guniahed  (Line,  Mod.  K'tifp.).  To  this  act  our 
aviuur's  statement  in  Mt  24'^',  Lk  12^,  seems  to 
allude.  An  P^gyptian  victor  Max  known  to  dLsplay 
severed  hands  an  proof  of  thn  nimiborof  bistropmca 
(.lec  1 S  18").  The  town  of  Rliinocolnra  was  said  to 
liepcoplcd  by  robbers  who  had  lost  their  noses.  The 
noM<  and  ears  of  an  adulterer  were  cut  ot)'(  Dio<l.  Sic.  i. 
7H},  and  from  Kck  2.^="  it  apjK'nrs  that  thn  u^ge  waa 
in  vogue  nniong  the  Babylonians.  (On  thu  horrible 
cruel  tiesofAssurlfanipal,  OS  recorded  on  his  cylinder, 
see  HP  iii.  3t^-50.)  Kings  were  put  in  the  lips  or 
noses  of  captives  (2  Ch  33**  'among  the  thorns,' 
RV  "in  chains.'  Is  37**,  Ezk  !»*■•;  lUwUnson,  Aw. 
Man.  iii.  7  ;  and  see  Am  4"). 

Plucking  off  tho  Hair  was  a  ^iuui>hmcut  inflicted 
on  JewH  wlio  had  indulged  m  mixed  marriages 
(Nell  13^).  It  may  have  ln'un  intendeil  nimply  for 
disiiguretncnt.  The  prophet  in  Is  SiJ"  alludes  to 
the  judicial  practice  as  (fjmmon  in  his  time.  Tho 
effort  waa  so  vicious  as  descrilicd  in  2  Mao  7',  that 
tho  skin  was  torn  ofl^  with  the  hail  i  butin  scsJpiiig, 
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aa  praoiised  by  Uie  N.  American  Indians,  a  knife 
was  used.  Afi  an  insult  to  David's  servants,  half 
of  the  board  wiu  shaven  otl'(2S  li>*}.  The  boud 
waa  subjected  to  other  indigiutioa  tJob  30",  Mt 
ST"   Mk  12'). 

Precipitation.— It  U  sUt^  in  2  Cli  25"  that 
10.000  £doinit«s  wore  cast  from  n  rock  by  the 
children  of  Judafa.  So  two  Jewinh  womuu  am  said 
to  have  sofTered  (2  Mac  6^').  Of  the  same  sort  are 
the  acta  meutionea  in  2  K  8".  Uoa  lO^*  13".  On 
loluiiin  iv.  100,  101  of  AiisurbnuiiMil  fG.  Sinith),  it 
IB  htaU-d  IbuL  ccrlaiu  JH-Tson!*  ware  tlimwii  on  the 
fttonc  liuns  and  huU»  in  a  rjuarry,  the  fall  dcsigTied 
to  Iw  fatal.  Caliiict  in  of  opiniuii,  with  Jerome 
as  authority,  tlmt  this  was  tiie  fato  of  Orub  and 
Zccb  (J^  7°).  An  attemjit  after  this  manner  was 
made  on  the  liio  of  Jesutt  (Lk  4"*]. 

Restitution.— Til cro  Mas  enacted  an  elaborate 
system  for  compensating  an  ininred  party  under 
tne  Kanction  of  Mo^taiain.  As  lar  or  i>o!»ihl(!  the 
nuttoration  was  idt-ntieal  with,  or  analogous  to,  the 
loiiB  of  time  or  [wwer  (Ex  21"*  Lv  2-('»",  m  lft^>). 
He  who  siole  aud  then  8l«w  or  sold  a  live  o.t  Iia^l  to 
restore  lirvfold :  If  it  was  a  live  sheep  fourfold.  The 
ncDolty  woB  designed  Id  part  to  De  prohibitory. 
oecaufie  sheep  were  more  exposed  in  tlie  dusert, 
while  oxen  were  neoeasary  and  not  so  eaaily  taken. 
In  latttr  history  it  apjicarB  as  if  eevenfolu  nii^bt 
be  exacted  (I'r  (?K  Seu-  also  the  LXX  tr.  of  2  S 
12*,wheruaevun  iaiiub»tituted  for  four).  If  thetdcn- 
tical  animal  was  ri>.>>torKd,  onnthur  of  equal  value 
was  all  that  the  law  rcijuirL-d  lK.'»idoi,  Burglary 
doomed  the  culprit  t-o  unrt^>r|uitod  death  or  to 
slavery.    Por  breach  of  trust  or  for  treFnaiss,  twenty 

Sbf  cent,  additional  to  the  original  sum  was 
emanfkHl  |Lv  G''*,  Nn  6****).  lie  who  was  de- 
tected in  the  theft  of  a  pledge,  or  was  fnnnd  guilty 
in  the  matter  of  treHiuua  while  the  property  wa« 
in  bis  band,  roost  pay  double.  Pecuniary  com- 
peuaation  most  be  fumtshed  for  damages  by  an 
animal,  when  not  on  ita  own  eround  (Kx  2^) ;  and 
when  a  fatality  oecurriid  in  llie  caai:  of  a  servant, 
thirty  sliekels  must  be  jwiid  to  the  loser  (Ex  21"; 
see  Dt  22"*).  One  case  only  i»  mentioned  of  per- 
mitted commutation  for  bull-troring  (Ex  21**^). 
In  case  a  married  woman  was  killed,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  her  father's  (instead  of  her  own)  farailv 
(Lewis,  Ueb.  Ant.).  Akin  to  restoration  w 
redemption,  referred  to  in  Lv  2fi"'  *•,  Eik  18'- ". 
Kemuru-ration  wa.i  expected  for  los.<i  by  fire, 
through  negligence,  of  a  standing  grain  tield ;  or  for 
the  lops  or  damage  of  a  pledge  (Ex  22*-^"). 
Under  Rom.  law  a  jailer  losing  his  prisoner  was 
liable  to  the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  on  which  the  arrest  had  been  made 
(Ao  12'»  16*').  In  NT  morals  it  was  tau-lit  that 
the  guilt  of  theft  could  not  be  eouijjonudcd  by 
restitution.  'Let  liim  that  stole  steal  no  more' 
(Eph4^);  but  Zaccliu;u!i,  on  the  occaition  of  hia 
pardon,  proposed  to  restore  fourfold  (Lk  I!)*). 

Bei&Iiation  was  aiithorized  in  the  code  of  Ex 
2i»4.  as_  It  ^  ,13  in  n»e  among  other  nations,  esp.  the 
Egyptians  (cf.  the  Ifx  talionis  of  the  Komans).  It 
was  not  unequivocally  approved  by  ancient  authors, 
becftijfte  it  wan  apt  to'degi^ncrate  Into  mi-re  revenfjo 
and  would  often  be  unfair  in  its  operation.     The 

?)3sibUity  of  its  baneful  consequences  is  shown  by 
homson  [Land  and  Book,  t.  447,  44U).  Diodonuf 
Siculus  Inatances  a  one-eyed  man  as  suffering  more 
than  tlie  victim  with  t«o  eyes.  Favortnus  shows 
the  inju»tiee  of  tlii»  principle  in  operation  as  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  Twc-Lve  Tubles,  ui  that  the  aamo 
member  may  be  wortli  more  to  one  man  than  to 
another,  afl  the  right  hand  of  a  scrilw  or  painter 
compared  with  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  it  nad  to 
be  administered  with  certain  mod iti cations.  Thos 
lieb.law  adopted  the  principle,  but  lodged  theappli* 
cation  with  the  judge  (Ex  21=»-,  hv  24"-"J ;  and  an 


aggressor,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  could  com- 
iiound  with  the  aggneved  and  be  relieved  from  tho 
mil  penalty  of  tho  law.  A  f  alM>  accuser  was  required 
to  sutler  the  same  penalty  that  he  pro[)o-M:d  against 
the  accused  (Dt  lU"').  HeU.  law  wftannhler  in  spirit 
than  that  of  heathen  jiiri«prndeniH>.  Moacs  would 
not  allow  parents  or  children  to  sntTiT  for  the  ofleneos 
of  each  other  (Dt  24'*}.  This  eqnitable  exemption 
was  not  regard <?d  by  the  Chaldieaos  ( \)n  G**),  or  even 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  (I  K  21".  2  K  O*"). 

Sawing  Asunder.- In  Me  11"  the  term  is  used  to 
deM^ribi:  an  aiirli-nt  funii  of  puniahmenl,  which  was 
i>oisibly  a  crushing  under  i]istniment«  of  iron  {Am 
I'} ;  and  it  is  Raid,  on  the  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr  [Dial.  \cUh  Trypho],  to  have  been  practtKod 
on  I&iuiih.  There  is  an  olIudoD  to  something  of 
this  sort  in  Pr  2U^lRV)  'He  bringcth  the  threshing 
wheel  over  them'  (cf.  Is  28="-**).  Saws  are  men- 
tioned in  2  S  12^',  1  Ch  20* :  and  while  it  i^  painful 
to  admit  that  l>a^id  may  have  been  guilty  of  such 
severity,  tho  literal  interjiretation  is  the  most 
plau.sil)le  and  at'cords  with  the  u»<ageji  of  the  times. 
(See,  however.  Driver,  Heb.  Tf^t  of  Sam.  226  IT). 
In  Shaw's  Travels  a  cose  is  described  where  the 
victim  was  placed  between  two  boards  and  dis- 
severed longitudinally  (Smith,  DU],  and  another 
case  is  mentioned  by  Uanuer  {Obnertxitiuns)  as 
occnrriag  on  Stewart's  journey  to  Mequincz. 

Scourging  with  Thorns  (see  alw  Strlpei). — In 
the  marginal  reaiiing  of  Jg  8*,  Gideon  is  ropro- 
Rtmteil  as  threatening  to  thrill  the  men  of  Siiccoth 
with  thorns  and  briere,  and  in  the  margin  to 
8'"  it  is  stated  that  they  were  thns  punished,  as 
Stanley  (Ilist.  Jew.  C'A )  suggests,  with  the  acacia. 
The  scorpions  (c'3i,7r)  menuonod  in  I  K  12"  may 
have  boen  knotted  sticks,  or  ropes  into  which  wire 
was  plaited,  or  iron  nointa  or  nails  or  cutting  pieces 
of  lead  were  inserted.  Calmet  gueeseti  that  David 
so  treated  the  Moabites  (2  S  8^).  Some  attempt  to 
solve  the  much-mooted  difCcultiea  of  2  S  12?'  liy  a 
reference  to  thi^t  mode  of  puni.shmeiit. 

Slavery. — In  Heb.  law  it  wa:*  possible  for  a 
person  to  fall  into  ser^'itude  for  a  limited  time.  A 
thief,  when  unable  to  make  restitution,  waa  sold 
with  wife  and  ehlldrea  [Ex  22*).  The  misfortnno 
of  debt  led  to  the  same  residt  (2  K  4',  Kch  5*). 
The  statute  of  limitations  mercifully  provided 
against  oppresHive  u&age  and  permanent  enslave- 
ment (Lv  25*^',  Dt  15'-,  Jer  34'*).  Tlie  liabbma 
say  a  woman  could  not  be  sold  for  theft.  Joseph 
projH>sed,  aji  an  Egyiilian  procedure,  to  inakea  slave 
of  the  detected  [tilierer  of  his  cup  (Gn  44'').  See 
separate  nrLicle. 

Slaying  by  Spear  or  Sword.— This  was  an  ex- 
peditious mutbtKi,  somL'times  adopted  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  apetir,  jnvelin,  or  dart  (He  12=^)  was  to 
Ik!  u»u1  on  trejipaHscni  at  tho  foot  of  Siimi  (Ex  lt>"). 
I'hinehaA  went  so  armed  in  eager  and  immediate 
puninhment  of  tbe  m.in  fonnd  witli  a  Midianitinh 
woman  (Nu  2o''").  The  sword  was  taken  by  the 
Levites  against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex  J2"),  and  in  Dt  13""  authority  is  given  for 
ita  use  in  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  city  for 
idolatry.  Some  cutting  iasO-umeut  was  empfoyed 
by  Abinieleeh  in  the  murder  of  his  lirr'thn-n  {3a 
9*).  Samuel  hewed  Agag  to  pieces  with  the  ewura 
(I  S  15°),  and  with  tho  same  Doeg  mn&saored  the 
prieattt  in  Nob  {1  S  22^  ").  According  to  the  Ux 
taiionis,  the  young  Amalokite  who  claimed  that  he 
drew  the  sword  to  kill  Saul  wa.*^  put  to  death  with 
the  some  kind  of  implement  (2  S  1'^),  with  which  or 
thuspcarlshlKisbeth  wasossOBsiuated  (2S4*-^).  Tlie 
sword  was  used  in  the  summarr  executions  ordered 
by  Solomon  ( 1  K  2«-=»-"-»*).  By  it  Elijah  Blew  the 
prophet-s  of  Itaal  (1  K  ID'),  and  it  was  common  in 
regal  aud  martini  proceedings,  becoming  Ftill  more 
prominent  in  post  Bab,  times.  Thesrwordoraxewas 
employed  to  carry  out  the  order  of  Jelm  on  Ahab's 
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BOD.S  (2  K  10^)  (see  Beheading).  Thus  Jchoram 
murdered  Lis  brethren  (2  Ch  21*),  and  Jehoiakuii 
deKpatcliud  L'rijah  (Jor  26'^).  Tbu  Hwurd  an  an 
instniiuent  of  ttunistimeitt  is  Hpectfically  mentioned 
in  Job  19^.    !>eo  also  Divine  ViKltation. 

The  Stocks  (njtre;,  fi'^^f  r«rr«<r[7>i>7o»).  _  This 
machine,  thoof^h  prol>abIy  of  K^rj'p.  origin,  is  not 
described  in  the  Mo«Aic  le^-iBlation,  but  in  it  Uanant, 
the  seer,  was  put  by  Am.  (2  Ch  16'"),  and  Jeremiah 
was  poniahed  {Jer  2U*).  In  Jcr  ^T''  IlV  uses 
'bATs  for  AV  'yokes,'  and  in  Jer  2'J*  changes 
•iirison'  to  •aioclta,'  and  'atocka'  to  'shackles,' 
that  is,  the  pillar)'.  It  usuftlly  t^ontained  Gve  holes 
for  the  neck,  armn,  and  U''^**,  which  luimetimea  -ware 
inserted  crosswise.  One  form  (ig)  was  designed  for 
the  legs  only.  The  word  '  stocks '  ia  emproyed  in 
Job  13"  at"  and  I'r  7".  and  this  form  of  torture 
was  probably  in  iitiad  when  Ps  105'*  yma  written. 
It  w(i.s  an  inlliction  among  the  Uomans  as  indicated 
by  Ac  Ifl". 

Stoning  vas  the  onlinar^  formaj  and  le^al  mode 
of  indicting  pnnishmunt  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  children  of  iKraet,  and  vctut  in  vopie  before  the 
dcportojo  from  Kjjn'pt  (l^x  8*j.  Even  beasts  might 
be  the  victims,  evLuently  as  a  siiectaonlar  example 
^E)t  Ifli*  21*^  w").  Stoning  was  the  penalty  for 
taking  *  the  accursed  thing '  (Jos  7*);  for  adultery 
and  unchastity, the  death  son tencehein^  pronounced 
in  I.v  20'^,  anil  the  uteuns  of  carrying  it  out  stat^'d 
in  Dt  22""',  Jn  8*-' ;  for  bTaTOliemy  (Lv  24"  "j. 
and  on  this  s^teciotis  charge  Nabotli  (1  K  21'°)  and 
Ste]>hcn  (Ac  7^)  suffered,  and  an  elt'ort  was  mnde 
to  Khow  JesuB  guilty  bv  a  feint  to  stone  Him  (Jn 
H)") ;  for  divination  (Lv  ao^"),  idolatry  (Ut  I3^"l, 
diKhonour  to  parental  (Dt  21*'],  projihcsviug  faUely 
(Dt  13»-'»),  and  Sabbath -breaking  (*Kx  31'*  35', 
Nu  JS"*- ").  Doubtless  other  capital  crimes  would 
thus  be  punished,  and  the  city  ot  Jcra^ak>in  was  fo 
threatened  as  if  it  were  an  individnal  culprit  [Ezk 
lU*).  In  an  ordcrJv  proceeding  the  witness  was  to 
cast  theGrststoRelbtlT^,  Ju»^),  and  as  the  lUbbinti 
say,  on  the  client ;  and  if  olheni  were  necessary  to 

firoduue  death,  the  hyst^iders  liurle<l  them.  Law- 
ess  movements  are  mentiuiiM  or  suggented,  like 
that  to  which  liloses  thought  him^ielf  exposed  (Ex 
17*),  the  accomplished  acta  on  Adorom  (1  K  12'*) 
and  Zechariah  (2  Ch  24^),  in  the  danger  dreaded  by 
the  prieKta  on  account  of  tiieir  estimate  of  the 
Baptist  (Lk  20^),  and  the  assault  on  8t.  Paul  in 
Iconium  (Ac  14').  Poitonen*  among  the  Femiana 
were  Inid  on  one  stone  and  crushed  l>y  another 
[Rawlinson,  Ane.  Mon.  in.  247 ;  sec  Mt  21**,  Lk 
20'"). 

Strantflintf  was  a  later  form  of  capital  panishmcut 
among  the  Jews  (W.  R.  Smith,  ifA'.'JOS},  but  there  is 
no  Rcnptttral  authority  for  it.  The  convict  was 
immersed  in  clav  or  mud,  and  a  cluth  won  twisted 
around  the  necK  and  drawn  in  opi-oRite  diret^tionn 
by  two  Iit!t<ira,  ho  as  to  take  the  breath.  During 
the  operation  molten  lead  miL'lit  be  poured  down 
the  throat  (Sanh-?dr.  10.  3).  Toe  proposed  bomiti- 
ation  of  t!i«  Syrians  before  I-frael  {1  K  20")  may 
hint  at  chis  prattiet'.     Sec  Hanging. 

Stripes. — The  Moi«aic  cc-onouiy  (;rdaine<l  that  an 
oflcnder  might  bu  punishud  M'iui  stripes  (Lv  1^, 
Dt  22"),  not  exceeding  forty  (Dt  25-^):  and  tliis 
limit  was  carefully  obwrved,  as  un  Bt.  Paul  (2  Co 
1 1**),  for  a  single  stroke  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  pnninhment.  The  scourge  was  com- 
posed of  three  thong^i,  of  which  39  was  the  largest 
multiple  within  the  limit.  It  was  tlie  most  com- 
mon mode  of  secondary'  punishment,  and  the  idea 
of  disgrace  did  not  seem  to  attach  to  it  (but  see 
Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  21),  No  station  of  life  was 
exempt  (see  from  Pr  IT'',  indic-ating  that  the  noble 
may  oe  smitten,  and  It)''  that  a  rod  is  nropcr  for 
the  vacant-minded).  The  bastinado  may  iiave  been 
used  on  Jeremiah  (20'  37").      Scourging  wa»*  iu- 


tlicted  on  a  bondmaid  overtaken  in  illegal  intcr- 
courM;  (Lv  tl>''),  ou  &  husband  who  falsely  accused 
his  wife,  ou  a  ]M.Taon  who  used  ahusivo  lauguagu 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  X.  Q),  on  ecclesiastical  ofTendcrs  in 
the  synagogue  (Mt  I0'^  Ac  26"),  and  it  might  he 
used  on  the  debtor  (Mt  5*  18>*).  As  to  the  method  : 
the  culprit  lay  on  the  ground  while  under  cAsti- 
gation,  in  the  prosence  of  the  judge,  who  during 
the  infliction  proclaimed  the  words  in  Dt  28'*''", 
and  concluded  with  those  in  Ps  78**.  In  later 
times  an  adult  mole  was  stripped  tu  the  waitit  and 
in  a  bending  itoUure  lashed  to  a  pillar  ;  a  female 
received  the  stripes  while  Mtting  with  bi^ad  and 
Khoulders  bent  fiirward ;  and  a  boy  wax  imnished 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  Mosaic  re- 
gulations were  in  pleasing  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Zeiidavesta,  which  uutlioriiM:!>i  aa  many  as  10,(X)0 
Ktripcs  for  the  murder  of  a  water  do^  I  Daiiucstctcr, 
Intro.).  The  I'or^nan  law  forbade  the  ttcourging 
of  Kom.  citizens  (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  53,  Ac  ie"22»). 
NevertheleMs,  it  was  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
punishment,  and  is  zealoiuly  advocated  in  I'r  13^* 
W* "  [  see  also  Sir  30'".  It  is  a  symbol  of  divine 
DorTeotlon  (Pe  80*°),  and  is  regarded  as  a  purifier 
(Pr  20**).  The  Moslems  have  a  proverb  that  the 
slick  )»  from  heaven,  a  blessing  fruiii  tied. 

SufTocationwasarecogniicedrerrt.iiiotIo  of  dealing 
with  oR'enders.  A  case  is  fleHcril>cd  (2  Mar  13*"*): 
Mc'-nelaus  was  fastened  to  a  revolving  whtwl  in  a 
standpipe  50  cubits  high,  filled  with  ashes,  in 
which  Ke  was  repeatedly  immersed,  until  death 
en^tued.  Another  description  attributes  a  similar 
muthod  to  the  MacedonintiH,  the  victim  U^ing 
placed  on  a  benm,  under  which  the  ashex  were 
constantly  sLimxl  until  ho  was  overcome  with  heat 
and  dust^see  Kawlinson,  Ant.  Mon.  iii.  246). 

LirsaATiiia— Id  ftdditinn  toUi»  ftuUiaritJMcltcd  In  thcsrL. 
ilie  rwdar  nui;  cosault  lUmburyvr,  RB,  vt.  'Lohn  u.  Stnifi* 
(l>p.  091-703) «nd  *Ver(«ltun4; '  (pp'.  12^2-47} ;  wU-  on  tii«  rarioug 
•--ninot  »nrl  punisfamenU  vnumeralcd  nbore.  In  Kivhrr.  tlWU, 
ilrrtnfthK,  kml  Siliaikel.  DiMtrx.iSM3m:\nil*.d(n MosuitcJt4 
/tVcAl:  Um  iW.  ArehSot.  of  Keil,  ll«nxlnK«r,  Kivd  Nowftck ; 
Cost,  Fainitimneht,  S&6  t.  ;  HkiXuianii.  tfj*.  VerMnd.  d.  A.T. 
mil  d.  A'.  107  ff.;  Sobunr.  UJP  il  li.  tMn.;  W.  B  SmiUi, 
OTJC*  S«  t,  WM  t  ;  J.  W.  U>lc.v.  £riA*r  <lSiW).  pp.  124-UO  J 
DiUmaim.  Com.  on  tbo  Pent.,  uid  Urirw,  DtvL.  <ptuim), 

J.  PoUCilEE. 

CRIHSOK. —  Two  words  are  tr.  'crimson'  in 
both  AV  and  RV,  y^a  t6ld'  (Is  I"|.  LX\  kSkkiwoi, 
and  Vp-i;  karmil  (2  Ch  2^*  '*  3'*).  Karmii  is  a  later 
word  nsed  in  place  of  the  earlier  *J7  sAdnf.  ShAni 
is  rendere<l  onre  (.Ur  4*'  AV)  cHvuon.  In  the  same 
passage  in  RV,  and  in  all  otiier  paasagea  where  it 
occurs  in  both  VSS,  it  is  reaaorcd  tearlet.  In 
Is  1'*  O'ff'  is  rendere<l  scarlet,  LXX  ^wfixoC*-,  and 
I'^itt  crt'nuon.  LXX  KiKniyor.  It  isprolmble  that  the 
distinction  of  these  two  colours  was  not  accurately 
made  at  that  time,  as  indeed  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  VSS.  See  Coi/)URa ;  and  for  tlie 
inseet  producing  both  these  colours  see  Scaklgt, 

G.  E.  Post. 

CRIPPLE.— See  Medicink. 

CRISPING  PINS  (D-cTC.  Is  3»»,  RV  'satchels,' 
and  2  K  fi^,  AV  mid  RV  Mmgs';  see  Bxr.  3/-).— To 
'criap'  is  in  mod.  language  to  'crimp,'  that  is,  curl 
in  short  wavy  folds.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
Shaks.,  Milton,  and  other%  of  the  curl  a  breeze 
makes  on  the  water,  as  Par.  Lost,  iv.  237,  'the 
cri-sped  brooks';  cf.  Byron,  Childc Uarriltl,  iv.  211, 
*  1  would  not  their  vilo  breath  should  crisp  tlie 
stream.'  But  tho  earliest  rcf.  is  to  tlie  hair :  and 
a  'crisping  ma'  ia  an  instniiiient  for  crimping 
thn  hair.  Cf.  Poekliiigton  (1637),  '  Feteh  me  my 
Crisping  pinnes  to  curie  my  lockes.' 

CRISPUfl  (Kpfff«-«t).— The  chief  ruler  of  the 
Jciviah  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Ac  18*).  Convinced 
by  the  reasoning-s  of  St,  i'aul  that  Jeaus  was  tho 
Mcwiiali,    he    liolievcd    with  all    hi<i    house.      The 
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apostle  mentions  hirit  (1  Cu  ]'*)  o.^  one  of  the  few 
j>er»oua  whom  he  liiumclf  had  bapiucd.  TradiLiou 
rdpreeenta  hiia  hm having,'  afttirnardM  become  bUliop 
of  MgioA  {Const.  Aju>st.  vii.  46).       R.  M.  Boyd. 

CROCODILE  (RVm  Job  41*).— The  crocodils  ia 
duiiljik'ss  mennl  by  levinthnn  in  thu  above  possaKe 
and  Job  3*.  In  Ts  74"  lovintban  refers  to  I'naraon, 
under  the  simile  of  a  crocudilu.  Cf.  Eick2lP,  where 
Fharftoh  i»  culled  *tlie  f.'real  dragon  {tannim,  for  the 
u>tu»I  tftnnin)  ihat  liutli  in  tho  midKt  of  hi.t  rivrrn,' 
and  3"2',  vfhcre  he  ia  compareii  to  a  'whale  (al»o 
tannim  AVm,  KV  text  'drayon'l  in  the  »eafl,' 
tho  reference  buin^  to  tho  crorodile  of  the  river 
(Aral).  i(iAr=:pca,  tuo  usual  iVrab.  wny  of  spcakinj" 
of  ttioir  great  river  the  XiJe).  See  LEVlATtlANj 
Dkagon.  The  urocodUe  is  a  aaurian,  somotimea 
attaining  a  lencth  of  ^  feot.  Hi«  back  and  aides 
are  covered  with  an  armour,  impenetrable  to  iipears, 
awonls,  slingstonaB,  and  rttowb  {Job  4 1  '•  "-"•  *■**); 
not  to  be  injured  by  clulia  (RV  forAV  'dart-s' v.**), 
or  even  spherical  bullets.  The  si-alea  of  which  this 
armour  is  composed  aro  beautifully  marked.     His 

B,wgareset\rithniiuifEou8Bharp-|]iointcdteeth(v."). 
is  neck  is  extremely  jKiwurful  (v.").  Ilia  tail  is 
also  very  muitvular,  and  a  blow  from  it  will  crush 
a  man.  Uia  legs  are  abort.  Thu  toes  ol  the  fore 
feet  arc  five,  and  of  tho  hind  feet  only  fonr.  The 
inner  two  toes  of  tho  fore  feot  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  hind  feet  arc  destitute  of  clnwii.  The  rest 
lia%-o  strong  claws  (v.*).  The  crotiodile  is  well 
cbaraeteri£«l  as  '  a  king  over  all  tho  children  of 
pride'  (v.^}.  Id  one  other  passage  (Jer  14')  RVm 
gives  'crocodile'  for  tunnim,  Av 'dragons.' 

The  Land  Crocodile  (I.v  ll*  RV)  is  not  a  croco- 
dile, hilt  prolmhly  the  MuMTOH  (see  CRAMF.LflOX). 

G.  E,  Post. 

CROOKBACKT  (Amer.  RV  'crook-backed'),  Lv 
21*.    See  Medicine. 

CROSS  is  the  Ir.  of  the  Gr.  oravpii,  the  name 
ariplied  in  NT  to  the  iimtrument  upon  which  JeBOS 
Clirifit  Muirered  death.  Owins  to  the  variety  of  the 
inuthoxU  in  which  crucifixion  might  l>o  inflicted,  and 
the  in(lelinit4?nc>w  of  the  tcrnui  ctiiployed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  ccrt-ainty  the  exact 
Daturo  of  the  cross  used  in  HiH  case,  trravp^  nieana 
properly  a  stake,  and  is  the  tr.  not  merely  of  the 
lat.  crtix  (crora),  but  of  fmlitji  {ntakel  as  well.  As 
used  in  NT,  however,  it  refers  evidently  not  to 
the  simple  stake  used  for  impalinj;,  of  wliti-h  wide- 
spread punisliment  crumlixion  was  a  refinement,  but 
to  the  more  elaborate  cross  omhI  by  the  Konians  in 
the  time  of  ChriKl.  ItcHidcs  tlie  crux  simptejc,  or 
^mple  stake,  wo  may  excluiJe  from  consideratiou 
the  so-called  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  shape*!  like  an  X. 
the  origin  of  which  is  much  later,  and  concerning 
tho  actual  use  of  which  there  is  much  doubt. 
There  remain  of  the  four  varieties  of  cross  usually 
enumerated  only  two,  between  which  tho  choice 
roust  lie — thecrMa;cowi»ii**flor  St.  Anthony's  croa«, 
shaped  like  a  "J",  and  com^iiiting  of  a  single  upri^'iit 
post,  across  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  hori- 
sootu  eroas-bar ;  and  the  cntx  immissu  or  Lat. 
cross,  in  which  tlielopof  the  iiiiriRhtHliaft  projectM 
attove  the  cro«a-bor,  as  in  the  form  with  which  we 
are  mont  familiar.  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  not 
only  tho  testimony  of  the  oldest  tradition,  w*hich 
iu  such  a  matter  in  cntil  led  to  grt-ut  weight,  but 
also  the  statements  of  the  cvan[;elisl«  concerning 
tho  title  nailed  to  the  cross  (Mt  27".  Mk  IS*,  Lk 
23»  Jn  19»-"). 

The  nprieht  poet  to  which  alone  the  name 
projierly  belongs,  was  usually  a  piece  of  some 
Htrong,  cheap  wood,  pine  or  oak,  of  tmi-h  len;:lli 
that  when  firmly  ]iliinted  in  the  grouml  the  (op 
was  from  7J  to  0  ft.  high.  Most  mo*ieni  illustra- 
tions err  in  making  the  upright  much  too  high. 


It  was  erected  on  some  spot  outside  the  city,  con- 
venient for  the  execution,  and  remained  there  as 
a  permanent  fixture,  only  the  cross-bar  or  /wi/- 
ibulum  being  carried  to  the  S[>ot,  usually  by  the 
(Hirson  who  was  to  suffer  death.  This  consisted 
sometimes  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  more  often  of 
two  iiarallel  bars  joined  at  one  end,  between  which 
the  head  of  iha  victim  passed,  uud  to  the  ends  of 
which  bis  hands  were  fastened.  The  cross  which 
Jesus  corried  was  doubtless  simply  the  cross-bar  in 
one  of  the«e  two  forms.  Keim  argues  in  favour  of 
the  simpler,  partly  because  Jesus  la  represented  as 
clothed,  which  would  luurdly  have  been  the  case 
had  Ue  carried  the  double  patibulum;  partly  be- 
causo  of  the  carrj-ing  of  it  by  Simon,  which  he 
regards  rather  as  a  rude  joke  of  the  soldiers  than 
as  rendered  necessary  by  the  weight  of  the  cross- 
bar, which  could  in  no  case  have  been  very  heavy 
[Jesu  von  yazara,  iii.  398,  Eng.  tr.  vi.  125).  Be- 
sides the  piitibuliiin,  the  (?rof»  was  furnished  with 
a  supjKjrL  for  thn  body  calle<l  the  Mniiie.  This  was 
tt  small  piece  of  wood  projet-ting  at  right  angles 
from  the  upright,  upon  which  the  victiia  sat  as 
upon  a  saddle.  It  was  designed  to  bear  part  of 
tne  weight  of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  bands 
alone.  Whether  there  was  aJso  a  stipnort  for  the 
feet,  the  so-ciUlcd  t'rox63iov,  ia  kLUI  in  dispute. 

The  origin  of  crucilixion  must  be  ttuughtio  theE., 
probably  among  the  Ph<j[>n. ,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Groekfl  and  KxtmanK.  The  long  lint  of  peoples 
given  by  Winer  (/tH'/f  i.  08O),  and  often  copied, 
includes  many  cases  which  prove  no  more  than 
impaling  (m>  the  TcrHians,  EgyptianH,  Indian!;). 
For  the  practice  among  the  PhoGniciana,  Cartha- 
Einiann,  and  Numiclians  we  have  gtKxl  authority. 
We  hear  of  Alexander  on  one  occasion  cnicifying 
as  many  as  *2iX)0  Tyrians.  Among  the  Romans 
this  was  a  verj-  common  puDtahment.  At  first 
they  conGncd  it  to  staves  and  seditious  persons, 
but  grail ually  extended  its  use.  onperiHlIy  in  the 
provinces,  here  following  Punic  examples.  In  Sicily, 
Verres  crucified  even  Roman  citizens.  The  same 
was  done  by  Gnllia  in  Spain.  But  these  were  rare 
exceptions,  and  cxi'ited  universal  indignation.  In 
Judiea  the  punLshmeut  was  frequently  used.  Thus 
Varus  crucilied  2O00  rioters  after  the  deaih  of  Ilerod 
the  Great  {Jus.  Ant.  xvil.  x.  10).  Under  Claudius 
and  Nero,  various  governors,  Tiberius  Alexander. 
(^uadratuH,  Felix,  FloruH,  crucilicd  roblwrti  and 
rioters  of  political  and  religious  character,  includ- 
ing two  sons  of  Juilns  Gnlilwus  (/Inf.  XX.  V.  2;  BJ 
II.  xii.  6,  II.  xiii.  2),  and  even  res|iectnMe  citizens 
and  Roman  knights  {BJ  u.  xiv.  U),  Titus  cruci- 
ti<'.-d  so  many  after  the  de.itruction  of  Jerus.  that 
thera  was  neither  wood  for  tho  crosses  nor  place 
to  set  them  up  (BJ  V.  xi.  1).  E-specially  under 
Tiberius,  who  Iield  that  ftiniitlo  death  was  escape, 
was  this  methott  of  iiuni'<hm--nt  frequent. 

The  JowRdid  not  practise  tliocnuuhxion  of  living 
persons.  Tho  cose  of  Jannteus,  referred  to  by  Jos. 
(BJ  I.  iv.  6),  was  an  exception  which  called  forth 
universal  reprobation.  But  the  hanging  up  of  dead 
boiUe*  meetit  us  frcqnpntly  in  OT.  See  Jos  iri=* 
(the  five  kin^i,  2  S  4"  (the  mnrdcrcrs  of  lah- 
boshetli),  1  a  31»  (the  Philislim-s  and  Saul,  cf. 
2  S  21").  Ezr  6"  {the  decree  of  DariuHl,  and  is 
distiuctly  authorized  in  the  law  |Dt  21",  cf.  Ku 
25*,  where  J'  commands  this  punishment  in  the 
case  of  the  men  who  have  led  the  people  away  to 
Baal-pcor).  In  such  cases  the  dead  body  became 
accursed,  and  mu.st  be  buried  before  nightfall, 
that  the  land  might  not  suiter  pollutiou  (l>t  21^). 
Thoiewhosiifl'ered  crucifixion  CJimeunderthi.-* curse, 
and  hence  tlu^  mt!»>age  in  Dtis  npitlicd  to  Jesus  not 
onlv  in  the  Talm.,  but  also  by  NT  writers.  This 
explains  the  frequent  reference  to  the  cross  in  NT 
as  tlte  tree  ({lAoc).  that  being  the  LXX  tr.  of  the 


Heb.  ra.  (Cf.  Ac  a**  10**  13*  1  P  2",  and  esp.  <ial 
3'^  'Christ  redociiicd  u»  from  tite  cxkrse  of  the  law, 
liavin;'  l>L-L-uiae  u  curhC  fur  iih  ;  fur  it  ia  writleti, 
Curseu  ia  every  one  that  hitiigeth  on  n  tree.') 

Tho  method  of  cracilixion  is  clearly  du«rribcd  in 
NT.  After  condtiiniitLtion,  the  victim  wu  w?ourc«d 
with  iheJifTrj/'llum,  a  puni!»hment  bo  terrible  tliat 
men  often  d  ieil  under  it.  In  Jefliis'  case  the  scoiirjiing 
•eoms  to  have  taken  place  before  rather  than  after, 
possibly  to  excit«  pity  {Jn  li)'|-  'I'bc  cross-bar  was 
then  bound  on  tho  victim's  back,  or  hia  bead  in> 
•erted  in  the  patibulum,  and  he  waa  led  through 
the  city  at'^'^iiiiiAnieil  by  the  (^e^tn^ion  and  frmr 
soldiBra  dutail(--d  to  condiiut  tlie  execution.  The 
title,  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  whit«  eypaum 
on  which  the  nature  uf  fais  ulfence  waa  net  forth  m 
letters  of  black,  was  asaally  carried  before  the  con- 
demned perBon,  so  that  all  might  know  the  reason 
for  which  be  was  to  die.  This  custom  of  carrying 
the  crou  gave  ri«e  to  '  the  proverb  af^ctf  or  \a;i- 
fidren-  or  fictari^tw  TSif  trravpiif  avrov  wliich  wa»  vront 
to  be  used  of  those  who  on  behalf  of  (.lod'H  causa 
do  not  beeitate  cheerfully  and  manfully  to  liear 
per.^er.ii Lionit,  troubles,  duttreRBes,  tbiu;  renalling 
the  fate  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  in  ulijch  flu  en- 
countered it'  [Thayer,  Lex.  p.  580).  In  this  s^nse 
it  is  used  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  well-known 
laying,  *  If  any  man  would  come  ofLer  mo,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cro«8  and  follow 
me'^(Mt  le"*,  Mk  S",  Lk  9* ;  cf.  Mt  10«,  Lk  U"*. 
Arrived  at  the  placu  of  exocuLiun,  the  jirisoner  was 
«tri)>ped,  his  eannents  fulling  to  the  sol^liera  as 
their  booty.  He  was  then  Iwiind  XoXh^  patibulum, 
and  both  were  raised  on  Udders  nntil  tho  cross  bar 
rested  on  the  notch  prepared  to  receive  it.  This 
was  the  moru  common  custom.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cross  piece  was  fo.'^tcncd  to  the  upright  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  then  raised  together. 
After  the  putihulum  was  firmly  fostvned,  the 
hands  were  imiled  to  its  extrcmitit-s,  nud  jicssibly 
the  feet  to  tho  upright,  althongb  this  was  IcjU 
frequent.  Afterwards  tlic  title  was  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  crosft,  and  the  victim  was  left  to  tho 
i^low  agonies  of  a  death  which  might  endure  many 
houiH,  and  even  dayn. 

Allauthoriliena^'rce  that  of  all  deaths  crucifixion 
was  the  most  abhorred.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
its  pain,  which  was  of  Lhe  most  intense  character  (uec 
the  account  of  liichtor,  (]uoted  in  Smith>  DB)t  but 
also  to  its  shame,  wliicb  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
was  duo  to  ita servile  oasociation,  in  that  of  tho  Jew 
to  its  rendering  the  tuiStrer  accursed.  Cicero  in  his 
oraliuiii  against  Verres  (v.  60)  declares  that  it  is 
irnjiuHKtble  to  find  u  fit  word  to  desorit>o  such  an 
oiitrnge  &»  the  crucitixion  uf  a  Rnmnn  citizen. 
•  Faeinut  est  vincin  ciirni  RovtanuTn  :  sedug  per- 
herari :  props  parricidium  necari ;  quid  dicam 
in  cntcem  tolli ?  Vtrho  aatit  digno  tain  n^aria  tm 
apptilari  nulla  ttwdc  potest.' 

The  shame  of  this  death  is  often  referred  to  in 
NT.  So  He  12''  '.Fcsuh,  who  endufL-d  the  civstsi,  de- 
Bpising  Hhumc' ;  He  13'*  '  Let  u«  therelurc  go  furtb 
unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  re|>roach'; 
cf.  He  11*.  With  more  particular  referenee  to  ita 
relation  to  the  ceromonml  law,  Gal  3"  'Christ 
rodccmed  us  from  Che  curac  of  the  Uw,  hB\-ing 
become  a  cur.<)e  for  us  :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  i.i 
«very  one  that  hanpeth  on  a  tree';  1  Co  12*  'No 
man  speaking  in  tho  Spirit  of  God  saith  Jesus  is 
anathfiiia.'  llocause  oi  this  ohnrnctor.  the  death 
i)f  JuMUH  ufion  the  cro>ts,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
His  Messianic  claims,  bccnme  not  merely  foo)i>«h- 
iiess  to  Greeks,  but  a  ntunibling-bloek  to  ilowa  ( 1  Co 
1"-^,  cf.  Gal  5").  It  waB  an  outrage  to  Jewish 
propriety  that  He  who  had  become  accursed  in  the 
eight  of  tho  law  by  Hi!)  death  on  the  crow;  should 
claim  to  bo  the  Mesiiiah  in  whom  the  law  was  ftd- 
filled.  This  element  of  ceremonial  delilemcnt  has 
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iM^on  particularly  emphasized  by  C.  C.  Everett  in 
I'hs  Gou/kI  of  Paul  [BonUin,  1*893),  tm  a  clue  to 
the  ouderslatiding  of  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  signi- 
lieance  of  Christ's  death.  Tbts  significance  he 
finds  not  at  oil  in  its  penal  chnracter,  but  in  its 
character  as  ceremonial  defilement.  Christ  by  Uis 
death  on  the  cross  became  accursed  (anathema). 
Those  Christians  who  accepted  this  accursed 
sutl'erer  OS  the  Mesijiah  of  Go<i,  shared  Hi»  curse, 
and  were  in  lika  uianuur  cut  off  by  the  law.  Bui 
this  cutting  otr  bv  the  law  brought  with  it  also 
freedom  from  the  law,  since  tliusu  who  were  thus 
out<.'Ast  were  no  longer  within  its  reabn.  Thus 
CbriHL'a  death  under  the  law,  followed  by  His 
resurrection,  was  Gods  way  of  sliowing  that  the 
Jewisli  law  was  done  away,  and  a  new  method  of 
salvatLon,  evvii  that  through  fuitli  in  Christ, 
ushered  in. 

The  use  of  the  word  'cross'  in  a  theological  sense,  as 
a  brief  designation  of  Christ's  saving  wurk,  !!•  char- 
acteristic  ol  St.  Paul.  The  gOHpel  of  salvatiun  is 
'  the  wordof  thecross' (t  Co  1"),  Those  who  suffer 
IKirsccation  l>ecause  of  their  faith  in  the  saving 
ulfii;acy  of  Christs  death,  do  so  'for  tho  cross  of 
Christ'  (Gal  6").  They  who  refuse  this  gospel 
are  'enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ'  (Pb  3'*).  Ihu 
cross  is  not  only  the  tnstrumcnC  of  the  recon- 
ciliation betweeji  (lul  and  man  (Col  l*>,  Eph  2'*), 
thiuugh  the  death  of  Him  who  there  Buirered 
(Col  1*  'the  blood  of  the  cross"),  but  also  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  (Col  2'^  the  liund  nailed  lo  the 
crofts),  ftince  by  it  the  '  bond  written  in  ordinances,' 
which  up  to  tliat  time  hod  barred  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Gud,  is  put  out  of  tho  way.  It  was 
through  tJie  cross,  j.r.  acceptance  of  the  cructlJt.'d 
Christ  OS  Saviour,  that  the  world  was  crucilied  to 
I'anl,  and  Paul  to  the  world  (Gal  B'*).  Thus  crud- 
lixion  becomes  not  merely  the  means  of  solvation, 
btit  the  type  of  that  abiuduto  renunciation  of  the 
^vorld  which  chuructcrixes  the  true  Christian  hfe 
\Gal5«J. 

LmnuTUsi.— lT)fi  arUf'lu  on  Crrm  wMl  Cmei/ixicn  in  flmitti, 
DB  uid  in  Hsn/M,  HH.  Uoaunni'iiM  hy  LJ[i»iua,  V*  Cruet. 
Antwerp,  lliOfi;  piinjuetiii,  TitiUtu  ».  Cr>Lri»,  Ant.,  IHTO; 
Curtlus,  D*  CUtviM  DiMtinicis.  AuL,  1(I?0 ;  Bart»lliius,  D«  C'mcr, 
Aniftofdajn,  IdTTO;  arul  n\or*  ivcntly  b;  ZAckl«r,  /am  Kntu 
C'Ariiti,  1875,  uhI  Kiild*,  Am  Kretu  w*d  die  Kntuiamit, 
\h7A.  MiK-h  infonnalinn  U  conUlaed  ta  UwUvuof  Cbriit  ol 
Kclm  Rnd  iliu*.  On  th«  th«o1offtcal  licnlBcmiiee  of  th«  croM, 
of.  liMidM  tlt«  BiblietU  Tluotopta,  ICvfrrett,  Tb  Gnrpti  tif  Paul, 
Doston,  Ufl3.  W.  ADAHS  UrOWN. 

CROW  occurs  once  in  .-^noer.  (Bar  6"),  where  the 
helplessness  of  idols  is  illustrated  by  the  remark 
that  '  they  are  "  o»  erows  {wopwwii}  between  heaven 
and  earth.'  In  Jer  3'  the  LXX  has  Mtl  Kaj>i^ 
rmticinipt}  for  MT  i;"i53  '3Ti'.3  ('OS  an  Arabian  iu 
tlie  wilderness,'  RV),  which  implies  the  punctua- 
tion 3ljr  Craven')  instead  of  "Si;'.  ('Arabian'). 
The  common  LXX  equivoleot  of  ziy  is  xipa^.  See 
Raven.  J.  A.  SKLmt:. 

CROWN.-ln  OT  (both  AV  and  RV)  Crottm  is 
uacd  to  tmushttc  itovcml  Heb.  words,  the  j>articuL&r 
meanings  uf  wtiich  miisL  l»e  di&tinguiHhL'd.  i.  Tho 
gulden  lillels  or  muuldingn  nlaecil  uruund  the  ark 
of  the  oorenant  (Ex  25'*  3j'),  the  tabid  of  shew- 
brcad  {Ex  29»*  37")  and  its  bonier  (Ex  'ii»  37"), 
and  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex  30*-*  S?**-*"^)  in  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  are  called  Crowns  (ItVm  '  rim  or 
monlding').  The  Heb.  word  (ij)  means  a  cinctnrc 
like  &  wreath,  and  describes  rather  the  foliated 
up|)earance  of  the  band  than  its  tioi^ition  on  the 
object  to  which  it  was  attached.  (LXX  tr.  it  bv  a 
phrase  meaning  '  twisted  golden  wavelet*'  [Kv/idna 

Xpitfi  rrfKiTTti]  or  '  twistco  golden  crown  '  [trrprrrijti 
(TTti^djTjc  xpt^'i'h  Pal.  Targ.  by  i~  a  wreath  ;  Vulg. 
by  eorono,  whence  Ea{{.  iraiuUation.  The  later 
Rabbins  also  describe  it  as  i^^  a  crown).  The 
-  TLq  Sj-t.  TS  reids '  are  twC' 
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brevity  of  the  doKiiption  in  Ex  has  occasioned 
HUt'erencoB  of  optnioD  among  arcli»ologiau  as  to 
both  tt«  purpose  and  its  position.  Some  imacine  it  a 
rim  to  prevent  objects  from  falling  off.  IJut  the 
Imnler  whii^h  jMUMt'd  round  the  table  of  Hhewhread, 
oa  well  as  the  table  itself,  had  a  croM'n  ;  nor  would 
the  ark  need  a  rim  for  the  purpose  sujjfcested.  Thu 
crown  therefore  wasorniimental.  An  to  ltd  position, 
Iluhr  (i'»/mWiA%  i.  377i  378)  n*gard»  tlie  irown  of 
tliearkaanii  ornameittal  design  plnce^l  round  its 
middle,  but  hi^i  ar^^mcnU  nre  nut  eoncluaiva  ;  and 
Dtncc  the  crown  i.s  said  to  Imj  '  npon '  {y'jn)  the  ark, 
wc  should  doubtless  imagine  it  as  placed  round 
the  top  of  the  sacred  chest  as  it  was  round  the 
top  of  the  tablo  of  fihewbrcad  [too  Neoniann,  i>u 
Sttftshutte,  p.  1*27).  Bohr,  however,  alM  denies  that 
'tne  border  of  a  handbreadth  round  al>out'  the 
table  ( Ex  25*)  had  a  crown  of  il«own  ySipnlt.  i.  409, 
citing  also  the  Rabbins  Jarchl  and  Aiieii-Exra;  bo 
Keil,  Archtr-ol.  S  19.  but  not  in  his  Comm.  ; 
Non-ack,  Hcb.  Arrh.  ii.  60).  hut  the  language  of 
Exodus  seems  clearly  to  state  that  it  had  (Jahu, 
Arthaol.  p.  421 ;  Abarbanal  cited  by  BiiUr;  Neu- 
mann, p.  98;  BisM:!!,  liibl,  Antiq,  p.  292).  The 
crown  of  the  altar  of  incense  likewise  is  ]>laced  by 
Homu  round  it»  top  (('arpzov,  Appar.  frit.  p.  273  ; 
Neumann,  p.  120),  by  others  round  its  iniddlt 
(Bihr,  i.  378,  419).  But,  whatever  their  positions, 
these  crowns  were  evidently  golden  wTeaths  in- 
tended for  decoration.  Asayr.  monuments  afford 
examples  of  Bimitar  ornamentations  (Neumann,  p. 
27  ;  Layaid,  2<incveh,  Li.  238,  354). 

2.  Another  word  tr.  Crown  (ii))  means  conse- 
cration, and  in  nppli»i  to  the  Byinlwdic  ornament 
worn  bv  tlie  high  priest  uiion  his  forehead  over  the 
mitre  (*Ex  2n«  39^,  Lv  8*  21") ;  and  to  that  worn 
upon  the  head  by  th©  Ileb.  monarch  (2  S  1'",  2  K 
11",  2  Ch  23",  P8  89»  132",  bo  aUo  Zee  9'").  It  is 
also  used  figuratively  for  dignity  or  honour  (Pr  27**, 
Nah  3"  "crowned  ones'}.  The  high  priest  «  crown 
( LXX  ri  Mi-raXoy,  Vulg.  iamitui)  was  a  narrow  plate 
(r"S)  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  engraved  '  Holy  io 
.)".'  Tradition  represents  it  as  ahoat  two  fingers 
broad.  It  was  fastened  'upon  the  mitre  alwve  by 
a  piece  of  blue  laco  ( Kx  28*^  39").  The  lUbbin.  com- 
mentators suppose  three  ribbons  of  lace — two  from 
tlie  emia  and  one  from  the  ton  of  the  front  of  the 
crown — all  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Jos.  \Ant.  Ml.  Tit.  6)  describes  the  high  pric«t'e 
crown  Oil  of  three  rows,  one  aliove  anotlier,  uiwn 
which  were  carved  cups  of  gold  like  the  calvx  of 
the  plant  Uyosoyamus,  while  the  plate  'with  the 
insonption  covered  the  forehead  ;  hut  he  probably 
rcfora  to  an  ornamental  iun  introduced  iit  a  late 
period.  Ace.  to  1  Mae  l'>*'acrown  wo.-*  given  to  the 
Iiigh  priest  .lonathnn  by  Alex.  Kpiphiines.  Brauniu» 
[Ut  Vegtitu  Sncerd.  Hcb.  ch.  xxii.)  admits  that  Ex 
gives  no  support  to  Josephtw'  doacription.  The 
crown  was  Uie  symbol  of  the  high  priest's  special 
consecration,  as  the  people's  representative,  to 
mako  atonement  for  sin  (Ex  2S"*}.  The  same  term 
iqalao  appliod  to  the  flvniboHc  headtlreof  the  Hi>b. 
king,  but  no  description  of  U  is  givi-n  (LXX  t6 
fia.ai\fiai*,  Uyfp,  t^rp,  TSi^iair/ia),  It.  wasproh.  alight, 
narrow  fillet  of  silk,  jierliaps  ntudded  with  jewels, 
like  the  early  diadems  of  £.  kings  (see  DlADCH). 
It  was  light  enongh  to  be  worn  in  battle  12  S  I"'). 
The  term  indicates  that  the  king,  oa  well  as  the 
priest,  woa  divinely  consecrated  to  hia  otfiee. 
Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  ideal  l>avidic  King 
(Ps  SIH"  ]32"*),  and  His  pvo^ilv  are  called  the  atones 
of  their  Saviour's  Crotvn  (Zee  9"). 

3.  The  commonest  uwj  of  CVr*tCTi  in  OT  (gener- 
ally as  tr.  of  f^3^  LXX  jr^^pos,  but  in  Est  of 
inj.  Gr.  KlSttptt  or  xtra/iit,  I.X.K  StdSritia)  corrp- 
sponds  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  mod.  timc<i.  It 
isaiipliwl  tnerownBwomhy  kingii(2S  12*',  1  <*h20^, 
tliu  crown  of  Llio  king  of  Ilabbah,  which  weighed  a 


talent  of  gold  :  Est  1"  2'^  &  8".  the  liaraa  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Peraio,  probably  high,  jewelled 
turbans;  see  also  Is  ti2>,  Jar  13",  E/k  2I») ;  to 
wreaths  worn  at  hanipietA  (Ca3",  UiS'*-*,  Eik 
23**);  and  fig.  as  an  i-mblMnt  of  honour  or  victory 
(Job  19"  31»  Ps  8*  21'  65"  IU3^  Pr  4*  12*  U'"  [icj) 
»*  10"  17".  La  5",  Ezk  1U'»).  In  Is  23»  Tyre  is  colled 
'the  crowning  city'  because  ruling  over  kingdoms 
and  dispeu&iug  crowns.  Some  have  supgiosed  that, 
the  kings  of  Ii<riiel  liod  two  crowns — the  light 
diadom  mcnlioneil  above,  and  a  heavier  one  for 
state  occasions.  It  has  aJso  been  inferred  from  2  S 
12*^  that  the  crown  taken  by  David  from  the  king 
of  Rahbnh  Irecame  the  Ktate  crown,  and  Jos.  {Ant. 
VU.  vii.  6)  enlarges  the  biblical  account  by  stating 
that  'this  crown  DaWd  ever  after  wore  on  his  own 
head.'  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  this, 
and  only  the  term  -'i  ia  used  in  the  Bibte  for  the 
crown  of  tlie  Heb.  kings.  In  Zee  6"-'*  a  crown 
("nvi^)  is  rejireseuted  an  placed  on  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  roval  and  priesUy 
offices ;  but  the  usual  word  for  tbe  kindly  rroi\'n  of 
Idraol  is  in  this  instance  apparently  avoided  because 
it  described  al-to,  as  ha«  been  staled,  that  of  the 
high  priest.  The  crowns  used  at  bnntpiet.s  were 
iloubtlefis  wreaths  nf  flowcrn  (»««  la  28',  also  WisS", 
3  Mae  4'  7"").  Heroes  were  aUo  received  with  them 
(Jth  3«),  and  dwellings  decorated  [1  Moo  4*^). 

4.  In  1  Nfac  !*>''  11''  13**  allusion  is  mode  to 
crowns  due  from  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  kings, 
by  which  arc  niennt,  not  coins  so  named,  but 
money  tribuio,  which  rcprescntod  allegiance  as 
formerlv  the  nrcscntation  of  a  crown  hud  done 
(1  Mac 'l3",  2  Mac  14*;  Jiml  Ant.  XII.  iii.  3.  trri- 
tpavirqi  ip6poi:  see  I<evy,  Gesch.  dcr  Jxtd.  Munzcn; 
Modden,  Jewish  Coinage). 

The  Ileb.  has  other  words  synonymons  with  those 
mentioned  {as IKS  head-dress;  »;■;>  turban;  nypit  dia- 
dem ;  n;^^  garland),  but  their  consideration  does  not 
fall  here.  The  later  Jews  s[toke  of  three  crowns, 
of  the  law,  the  pricHthuod,  and  llie  king,  and  added 
'the  crown  of  a  good  name'  as  best  of  all  (Car[iKOV, 
Appar,  Crit.  p.  60;  B^anni^.^  Dr  I'ejrtitit,  p.  (134). 
The  word  is  also  used  in  A  V  for  the  top  of  the  head 
(Gn  49»,  Dt  33*,  2  S  14"  Is  3'*.  Jcr  -J*"  4«" ;  tr. 
pafe  F'a  7'*,  head  [RV  '  crown  of  the  head ']  Pt  33'«, 
scalp  Ps  6S«). 

In  NT  the  AV  gives  '  Crown  '  for  two  words  {<rr4- 
iftavoi  and  St^&iifia]  which  KV  properly  ditttingntshea. 
ZH<i)ayot  was  not  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  king's 
crown.  *It  is  the  crown  of  victory  in  the  games, 
of  civic  worth,  of  military'  valour,  of  nuptial  joy, 
of  festal  gladness  .  .  .  the  wreath  in  fact,  or  the 
ifarland  .  .  .  bnt  never,  any  more  than  corona  in 
Latin,  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty'  (Trench, 
AVn.  of  NT,  xxiii. ;  see.  too,  Li^'htfoot  on  Pli  4'). 
Koman  law  likewise  regulated  the  bestowment  of 
snccial  foroNfE  as  rewards  of  military  valour  and 
civic  servico :  and  vhile  it  was  customary  to  use 
crowns  on  ceremonial  and  festivn  nccasions,  lliey 
never  symbolized  royalty.  The  word  for  the  latter 
waa  diftdcvvt  (sco  biAUKM).  This  ilistinction  ia 
obfierved  in  NT,  thouph  not  always  in  the  I..KX 
(see  2  S  I2»,  1  Ch  2iH.  Pa  21(2«lj'.  Ezk  21»,  Zee 
6"*").  In  NT  a  crown  is  an  ciublem  of  lictory  or 
reward.  It  describes  the  Chrislinn's  final  recom- 
pense (I  Co  9**,  Rev  3"  4*-").  Bpcilically  called  a 
crown  of  riKhteousne?*  (2  Ti  4'|,  of  life  ( Ja  1",  Kov 
2'"),  of  K'ury  (1  P  a*).  St.  Ponl  np|>IieM  it  to  his 
convert*  as  l)eing  his  reward  fPli  4,  1  Th  2"!. 
Hence  in  the  Apoc.  a  crown  is  represented  on  the 
conquering  Christ  (Rev  tf-'  14"),  on  the  CTmbolie 
loi-nsts  (liev  0'),  and  on  the  'woman'  oi  ch.  12, 
ni»  a  sign  of  victory-  In  12*  13'  19".  on  the  other 
hand,  the  'dmgon  '  and  theMieast'  and  the  kinyly 
Christ  have  dindcms  the  'many  diadems'  signi- 
fying Christ's  universal  enipiro  {see  v.").  Thus 
C:rovm  in  NT  is  the  emblem  of  attainniQat,  Ui« 
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reward  of  wrvico.  Eren  tho  '  crown  o(  thorns  *  waa 
probably  a  mock  symbol  of  vtcton',  suggested  to 
tlia  BulilierH  by  Lliu  curvmr  uf  muiloxy  or  civiu 
service ;  thouch  Trench  rcuiarki*  that  '  woven  of 
Hurh  matenalB  aa  it  waa,  iii.ti)iux  coald  aol  ho 
appjicd  to  it.' 

While  the  use  of  crowns  omonR  tho  Grcckfl  and 
Itomana  occms  to  have  orieinated  with  tho  athletic 
games, — allusions  to  which  are  made  by  St.  i'&ul 
in  tha  plftcea  ctt«d  ahovi>, — luid  whilo  the  crown 
doe$  not  appear  in  Homer  asan  emblem  of  victory, 
later  tmditjuuii  altribul«d  its  iavwitiuu  to  one  or 
oUit^r  of  T'ht5  godtt.  Tho««  traditions  are  collected 
by  Tertulliiin  in  his  tract  De  Corona,  in  which  he 
violently  inveighs  ugainst  the  use  of  crowns  by 
Cfarictians. 

tASMtnnui.  — PMchAllm,  Ctoromr;  Mvanriuii  Dt  OanrnCi ; 
Fkbfiflio*,  Bibiiograpkia  Antvjuaria;  Itclutd,  Antiqwlatn 
m^.  H6ir.  //«6r. :  Itnunlus,  D*  VatUit  ta^^ra.  Hfhr  ;  Jnhn't 
Uii  K«U't  8ib.  Arek. ;  Bkhr,  S^iMik  dei  .HotautAtn  Culiaa  ; 
NoWRck,  Uflr.  A  rcAflut  Q    J.  PuRVES. 


CBOWN  OF  THORNS.— Seo  TuoiiN. 
PIXiOH.— Sec  Ciioss. 


CRUCI- 


CRUELTY.  —  The  habitH  and  iientimenU  of 
Gentile*  ami  avera(re  lernelites,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  arc  often  tainted  with  (,tos3  cruelty.  Even 
acta  of  divinely  ajipointeU  leaders  of  Israel,  utter- 
ances of  the  psalDiiats  and  prophet;*,  and  ordin- 
ances of  the  inspirwl  Iaw,  Mjmctimwt  neeiii 
inhaman  when  judged  by  the  hi^dicHt  standards  of 
modem  Christianity.  TIichc  i^titnilards  reipiire  the 
righteuuii  man  to  treat  human  life  aa  aucred,  and 
to  refrain  licnipulouHly  front  inflicting  unnectkssary 
pain.  But  Christianity  ha.^  only  recently  fle<mrod 
any  widespread  practical  recognition  of  these 
principle*,  and  even  now  they  prevail  only  with 
minontics  in  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
munilie-t.  Moreover,  cinlizntion  has  devdopeil  a 
B*"nHi(iv(fmi!)«  which  often  renders  the  piiniHlinicjiit. 
uf  a  criniinsl  really  as  severe  as  in  ancient 
times ;  the  mitiuation  of  physical  cruelty  has 
been  compensateu  for  by  the  reunomont  of  mental 
torture.  The  constant  tendency  of  iiupiied 
teaching  is  towards  humanity,  and  ordinances 
which  seem  inhuman  often  mitigato  pruvailutg 
barbarity. 

The  facts  are  as  followa.  The  extermination  of 
enemies  is  frequently  commanded,  Ut  20"  etc., 
and  each  extermination  Is  described  with  apparent 
approval,  JosO^'  etc.  David  massacred  tho  .\mmoD- 
ites  with  great  barbarity.  2  S  i2»'.  1  Ch  2«>',  cf.  2  K 
16".  Amon^t  the  Israelites  themselves  tho  Law 
ventures  to  impORC  only  a  mmlcrut^  limitation  of 
blood -revenge.  Ex  21*'-  "  (JE)  forbids  tlie  actual 
beating  to  death  of  a  male  or  femalo  slave,  but  does 
not  feel  it  possible  tu  deal  with  cases  in  which  the 
victim  survives  a  day  or  two.  Death  is  to  be 
inllicbed  for  a  large  number  of  offences,  some  of 
them  slight,  e.g.  sabbbth-brcnking.  Ex  35^  (P). 
An  incestuous  person,  Lv20'*  lU),  and  on  uuchostu 
woman  of  the  priestly  clan,  Lv  21"  (H),  were  to  be 
burnt  to  deaLh.  The  OT  records  great  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  barbarous  outrages  on  women 
and  children,  1  K  »",  Hos  I3'«,  Am  l",  and  cruel 
mntilation,  2K25'.  These  are  mure  than  borne  out 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  AsKyrianp,  who  delighted 
to  depict  flaying  alive  and  other  tortures  inllicted 
upon  their  cnemicA,  e.y.  upon  the  Elamite  prisoners 
fin  KlaUs  4S-tiO  in  tho  Kouvunjik  Gallery  of  tho 
Urilith  Mn^einn.  In  thi?  NT  we  meet  w-iih  the 
barbarous  RoitNin  puiilshmuutH  of  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  W.  II.  Bennett. 

0RU8Er-Sco  Food.  The  EngUsli  word,  now 
archaic  though  not  quite  obsolete,  is  apnari-ntly 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  means  an  earilienware 


jar  for  holding  liquids :  less  freq.  for  drinking  from, 
as  Skelton  (lo^),  'Then  he  may  drink  out  of  a 
stone  crnyse.'  In  A V  it  holds  watur  ( I  S  20"-  "■ ". 
1  K  11**),  oil  {1  K  17"- '*•"),  honey  (I  K  U'),  and 
salt  (2  K  2^).  J.  Uastinos. 

CRTBTAL.— 1.  In  Job  2S''  rfpS]  is  rendered  In 
AV  'cry-tlnl*  {i.e.  rock-crystal);  and  as  it  occtire 
inn  pjLSMige  defforiptive  of  the  treasures  of  mines, 
this  IS  probably  to  \>e  accepted  as  correct.  (See, 
however,  Oxf.  aeb.  Lex.  and  KV  which  tr.  •gloss'i. 
2.  In  Ezk  l"  another  word  rm.?,  is  also  tr.  '  crystal ' 
(UVm  'ice'),  and,  in  this ca.<tc,  tht^reis  no  certainty 
uhether  rock  •  crj'stal  or  iee  \»  referred  to  (ci. 
DavidHon,  ad  toe.);  Uie  same  remark  applies  to 
icpi^aXXot  in  Kov4'' 21"  22' 1  but  this  isiniinaleriol 
in  the  case  of  noetic  imagery,  as  the  two  sub- 
stances are  similar  as  regards  transparency  and 
absence  of  colour;  honoo  the  Greeks  applied  the 
same  word  (k/jiVtoWot)  to  botli.  3.  In  Job  as* 
UV  6ubstitut«s  'crystal'  for  'pearls'  of  AV  as 
tr.  of  d'^. 

Kock  -  crystal  ts  pure  quartet,  crystallizing  in 
huxagnnai  prinnut  with  pyramidal  apioes,  and  is 
abundant  in  veins  amongst  the  older  rooks  in 
nearly  all  countries.  It  was  used  in  ancient  times 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  being  softvr.  could 
bo  cut  by  the  diamond  or  comndum.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Ileb.  word  {o*7q:)  tr.  'diamond  as 
unu  of  the  stunes  on  Lhu  brcajitplutu  of  ttiu  liigli 
priest  was  really  rock-erystal,  a*  it  was  engraved 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tril>ei)  (Ex  28")-  (•Sco, 
however,  art.  STONES  (PRKCIOCS),  and  Or/.  Uth. 
Lex.,  where  tho  jnspcr  or  the  onyx  are  suggested 
OS  equivalents  of  cSi]:.j  £.  iiULL. 

CUB  (113,  AV  Chub),  in  Ezk  30>,  is  almost  cer- 

tainly  a  corruption  of  zn  (i.e.  I.ybia)  as  was  read 
by  LXX.  The  'Lvbia'  of  AV  ia  a  mistransla- 
tion of  Put  (see  KV).  Of.  NahS*,  where  Lybiana 
are  mentioned  along  with  Cash  (Ethiopia),  Egj^pt, 
and  Tut,  as  here ;  also  2  Ch  12*  16*.  IdonUlicn- 
tions  which  assomQ  the  correctness  of  the  text 
leoit  to  no  8atisfo<:tory  result,  and  hardly  dest^rvu 
notice.  d.  Skinner. 

COBIT,— See  Weights  and  Measukbs. 

CUCKOW  (--.rsi  thnhip/*,  \doM,  /flrw*).— The 
Uob.  word  is  from  a  root  signifying  Uann^s.  It 
occurs  only  in  Lv  1 1  ■■  and  Ut  U'\  in  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds.  Mo  scholar  now  renders  it  by  rKcJloiv 
(cuckoo).  Various  slender  birds  have  been  proposed, 
OH  the  sli/nny  petrel,  lliu  s/wti nailer,  the  tern,  and 
the  ffiill  OT  stitmtuK  The  RV,  following  the  LX.Y 
and  the  Vulg.,  bus  atamew.  It  ia  proTiably  to  Im 
understood  ganerically  for  biids  of  the  LariStm,  the 
gutt  family.  G.  E.  Post. 

CUCUMBER  (d'h^p  (-uA'Aw'fm,  <ri'jci>Di,  cucumeru). 
— Cucumbers  are  universally  cultivated  in  the  £., 
and  are  a  favourite  article  of  food.  Two  species  or 
varieties  arc  common,  CvcttmU  sntivus,  L.,  which 
is  tho  oidinnry  green  or  whitish  cucumber,  and  C. 
Chate,  L.,  which  is  originally  an  Egyptian  plant. 
The  former  is  called  in  Arab.  Ihiv/ir.  It  tins  a 
very  delicate  tlavour,  and  is  more  wnolesome  thnn 
the  European  variety.  The  latter  ia  known  by 
the  namo  kithtlid  or  mikti,  which  is  a  modification 
uf  the  Heb.  tty;;,  and  is  doulitl«-K.s  th^  vt^gctahlu 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  good  UiingB  of  Egypt  [Nu 
U').  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  com- 
mon cucumber,  being  often  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  sometimes  less  tliau  an  inch  thick,  and  pointijil 
at  both  ends.  It  has  a  thick,  hairy,  mottled  or 
striped  green  rind,  with  a  Ic^ia  iuioy  pulp  than  tlio 
khiydr,  but  a  niinilar,  tliough  less  dcticAtc,  Qavoar. 
AltttougU  originating  in  Egypt,  it  is  everywhere 
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cultivnt«<l  ill  tlio  East.     Il  ististociuod  coarser  tliau 
Ibe  khiydr,  nml  sold  cliunpcr. 

A  ciLrJinal  cliHuroncn  ImLween  the  JfUhthA  and 
the  hhiy^ir  \n  ttiat  thu  lntt<^r  cannot  bo  cultivated 
without  fon*tAnl  irri^'atioti.  The  liefitJut,  while 
often  cultivnted  nn  wiit<;ryil  soil,  and  tlnin  attain- 
ing a  large  eize.  i^'iivrs  un  perffutlv  dry  hoU  ahio, 
vrithoDt  a  droit  of  water  through  thu  hut  minuncr 


montha,  during  which   it  llouriitheK. 
khijfAr  ia  »aid  lu  he  uf  rur&iuii  uii^iii. 


The  word 


A  •uii.ut.  tx  ±  <iAU>n  or  ccdtrMuaa.' 


The  expresmon  '  (jarden  of  cDcumbeni' (Is  I'l  ia 
rvpotnihiKAA,  a  noun  of  place,  ueauinf*  the  place 
of  X-ishjhu,  and  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Aruh. 
miX-tha'at.  The  lodp'v  is  the  booth  of  the  man  who 
watches  the  patvh.  Thia  booth  la  iiiailn  uf  fonr 
Qpright  pole«,  C  or  8  ft.  high,  i>hLntc<i  in  the  ground, 
and  tied  by  withes  of  lluxihlo  hark  to  four  hori- 
zontal poles  at  their  tij».  Over  the  franiR  made 
by  these  horiiontol  iioleM  are  laid  cross  poles,  and, 
ovftr  nil,  brannhea  oi  trees.  Sometime*  a  tloor  ia 
made  by  tying  four  other  horizontal  poles  at  a  few 
inches  or  feet  alwvc  the  gr«<and,  and  laying  over 
them  a  flooring  of  cross  polos.  WoIIji  are  aome- 
timea  mode  of  wattled  brancheB,  mure  or  lesA 
eDcloaing  the  fiaiJ  t4-[ic-nient.  Siirh  boolhe  are  to 
be  aeen  in  ittl  the  cui-uinbcr  nnd  melon  nat-fhes, 
and  in  vineyanls  nnd  other  cnltivated  land  which 
roquireti  watching.  They  are  litting  emblems  of 
inirtahility,  a.f  the  withes Vith  which  they  are  tied 
together  gi%'0  way  before  the  winds  of  autumn,  the 
branches  nrc  scattered,  and  the  whole  structure 
soon  drops  into  a  ahapoleea  heap  of  poles  and 
wattles,  themselves  soon  to  be  corned  oil  and  used 
t»  firewood,  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

(i.  E.  Post. 

CDLTOBE.— Only  2  Ks  8«  AV  and  KV,  'give  iu 
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seed  unto  our  henxt,  and  culture  to  our  under- 
Btiinding,  that  there  iimy  come  fruit  of  it.'  TJio 
Eiig.  word  i«  a  direct  nnd  accural*  tr.  of  the  lAt, 
{euTtttrti),  nud  is  UK'd  in  H«  own  earliest  s«nse  ot 
the  cultivation  or  tillage  of  the  soil.  Coverdale, 
Mat,lhew,  uTtd  the  Iti.'^hops  have  'huild,'  Geneva 
'prepare,'  hut  Dotiay  'give  tillage  to'  the  uuder- 
siaoding.  J.  Uastinos, 

CUMBER  (from  old  Fr.  combrtr,  <to  hinder,' 
which  is  from  low  Lat.  nimbru*.  i.e.  cumuliu^  'a 
bi-up';  thus  c.='l>iit  a  heap  in  the  way '). — 1.  To 
hiiroMs,  worry,  Lk  10"  '  Martha  was  cumbered 
al»out  much  iwrving.'  Of.  Coverdate's  tr.  of  1  K 
21*  '  What  is  ye  matter  tliat  thy  sprete  ia  so 
oombred  ? '  The  usual  prup.  va  '  with ' ;  here 
'aboiit'  ia  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Gr.  wtpi  {-rrpitainTo  wtpX 
noSX^v  iiaKwlav).  RVm  given  '  di»itriU-'(F>d,'  like 
OstervaJd's  tHnlrnUf.  and  a^t  I  Co  7^  *  without  dis- 
trnrtion,'  AV  and  ItV  {^mpieviarun).  *  Cumbered ' 
is'nndale's;  Wyclif  has  'niartha  bisitsl  aboutctlie 
oft  seniyiw';  Coverdalc,  'Martha  luude  hir  self 
much  to  do  to  serue  him:.'  2.  To  'block  up,' 
'burden,'  Lk  13^  'Cut  it  tlo«ii :  why  rumberelti 
it  the  ground  T'  again  from  Tindale  (and  scarcely 
obsolete  in  this  sense);  Wyclif  'ocupieth,'  fr. 
V'ulg.  ticntpfit :  (^ucva,  '  why  kciwth  it  the  gronnd 
horen?'  a  better  tr.  of  the  Gr.  hero  (iram/ryVw,  a 
favourite  word  with  St.  Fnul,  elsewhere  only  in 
this  passage  and  He  2**,  AV  'destroy,'  KV  'bring 
to  nought  ).  I'f.  Uunvan,  Holy  iVar  (CJar.  Freu 
ed.  p.  47),  '  Thou  ha»<t  "been  a  Cumber-ground  long 
already.'  Cumbrance,  only  Dt  I"  'your  c*  (DjineJ, 
nnd  la  1'*  KVni  'your  new  moons  .  .  .  are  a  c. 
unto  mo '  (n-}b^  •:?  vn,  AV  and  RV  *  trouble ').  The 
mod.  foriiiB  'cocumlxir,'  etc.,  are  not  quite  equi- 
valent, being  too  wholly  iiosiuve.  As  Darica 
[Bible  Eng.  j).  211)  remarks,  SpenKcr's  'cam- 
brous  gnattes  ^iF-  Q.  i.  i.  -S)  acuins  nuw  a  siogu- 
luily  iimppropriate  epitbet.  J.  Uastixcs. 

CUHI.— See  Tautha. 

CUWIN  {jb;  kamm/fn,  K^furay,  eymtnum). — ^The 
seed  of  Cifminum  ^ynimum,  1..,  an  umbeltifenma 
plant  cultivated  in  llible  lands.  II  ia  known  in 
Arab,  by  the  wime  name  as  in  Heb.,  kammun,  and 
is  used  m  cookerj"  as  a  condiment,  e»\}.  in  the  dishes 
prepared  during  the  fasts,  which,  being  made  with* 
out  meat,  require  more  seasoning  to  make  them 
palatable.  It  has  also  carminative  properties, 
and  is  used  in  poultices  for  the  dissipation  of 
swellings.  It  has  a  jwnetrating  odour  and  savour, 
not  over-agreeable  to  most  Enropeans.  It  is 
twice  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Once  the  reference 
is  to  the  mode  of  ihreahiug  it  (U  2S"- *^)  by  a 
rod  iu^teod  of  the  m^rao.  This  is  etill  practised 
with  thi.**  and  other  seeds  of  plants  cultivated  in 
mnaJl  quantities.  It  ia  also  mentioned  as  subject 
to  titho  (Mt  23»J.  G.  E.  Post. 

CUH  (ri3).  1  Ch  18'.— See  BEROTnAi. 

CUNNINO.— The  Anglo-Saxon  ninnan  meant 
both  'to  know'  and  'to  be  able,'  whence  both 
enn,  which  Bacon  uses  aa  A  finite  verb,  Eatnyt 
(Gold  Trcan.  ed.  p.  401,  '  In  Evill,  the  best  condition 
19,  not  to  will :  The  Second,  not  tc  Can  * ;  aud  also 
cunninff.  which  is  really  the  pre*,  ntqj.  of  the 
A.  S.  c'unndTt  aaitappeara  in  ite  Middle-Eng.  form 
cunncn,  to  know.  'Cunning,'  then,  np  to  and 
after  101 1,  is  generally  knowle-lge,  skill.  Cf. 
Pur^-ey's  Prefafe  to  the  Wyclitfitc  Version  of 
13S«,  'the  Holy  Spyrit  author  of  all  wisdom  and 
cunnyncu  and  truth':  Bp.  Barlowe's  traniilntion 
of  .TaS^a'^'f^VcfiriSIl,  ed.  of  1897,  p.  34),  'Who 
that  among  you  in  wyne  endutvl  with  connynge'; 
and   Shakft.   Othtllo,   !II.   iii.   fiO,   '  Tliat  erra    in 
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igDoriuicc,  and  not  in  cunnitif;.'  In  AV  the  HubuL. 
'cunning'  octmrs  only  P»  I37'i  'If  I  forget  tlieu, 
0  JbruMiilfRi,  Ivt  Qiy  right  hand  fomjt  lior  con- 
niDg. '•  The  n*ij.  is  common,  npplifHTto  men  why 
ore  skilful  in  some  work,  or  to  the  work  Ihcy  do 
skilfully.  Tbua  Kx  35**  '  tho  c.  workman  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  those  that  dcviso  c  work.'  Once  to 
women,  Jer  9",  in  ref.  to  their  akill  an  hired 
mourners  (on  which  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  iii.  4iXi).  But  in  Etdi  4''  *  c  craftiness,*  2  P 
1"  '  ciinnlnt^ly  devUed  fahlea,'  the  nitiraiiing  is 
probably  'wifj-,'  'deceitful.'  Anier.  ItV  prefers 
'ikilfiU '  where  conning  has  that  meaninR  (except 
1b 3"  'expert').  J.  Uastincs. 

CUP.— 1.  In  OT  the  rendering  of  varions  words, 
the  previtiu  di»tinction  between  whirh,  eittiur  u»  to 
form  or  u«e,  is  unknown  to  us.  The  usual  word  in 
o^s  ktU  (wtn^piov,  eatiT),  the  ordinary  drinkin";- 
vessel  of  rich  (Gn  •lt>'^  "■")  and  poor  (li'S  13*)  alike, 
the  material  of  which  laricd,  no  doubt,  with  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  Numerous  iilus- 
trationf)  are  found  on  the  rcliefit  of  the  Aftxyrian 
palaces,  such,  e.g.,  na  the  cnp8  in  the  hands  uf 
Assiirhanipal  and  his  cpieen,  in  a  Rcene  often  re- 
produced. With  these  compare  tho  specimens  of 
pottery  actuaUy  found  on  Jewinh  soil,  iu  Bli&s, 
Monndo^Manp  Cities,  Noe.  174,  ISl,  etc.,  and  the 
illustration  £nt«l  below. 

Jfueph's  divining  cup  (T2i  Gn  44**-)  was  of  nilvcr, 
and,  ve  may  infer,  of  elaborate  workmanship,  since 
tlie  same  word  'm  xxtuzd  for  tho  bowla  (AV)  or  cnps 
(RV),  i.e..  the  l1owt:r->tIia]>cd  ornamentation,  on  the 
oandln-ttick  of  the  talwrnacle  (which  see  for  details, 
also  Itowi,).  Tlint  the  S'Z}  was  larj^r  than  the  X-<$jr 
is  eJear  from  Jer  35".  Tho  nipp  ^-i^dt^th,  of  1  Ch 
28''(Phaen.  cop,  sec lUoch's i'Aoin.  Gtossar.tubvoct), 
were  more  protjably  flauons,  a*  RV  in  Kx  2ff"  37" 
(bnt  Nu  4'  KV  cu[w).  The  'afffftin  (jjn  Is  22»»)  was 
rather  n  basin,  as  Ex  24',  than  a  cup  (EV). 

In  NT  Tor^fiio*  in  the  corrcipondinf;  name  of  tho 
ordinary  drinking-cup  (water  Mt,  hV^  etc.,  Mine 
23* etc.).  The  *cup  of  blowinj;'  (1  Co  10")  is  so 
named  from  the  ^^1^0  DVa  kOf  hxhhirAkhah  of  the 
•lewitdi  Poxsovur  (which  see,  also  Lord's  Si^pper). 
The  cu  p  rvpresentod  on  the  obverse  of  tho  so-collcd 
MaocnK-rnn  shekels  may  be  n  cup  such  OK  woa  used 
on  thiii  occasion. 

2.  The  word  cup  has  received  an  extended 
6gurative  application  in  both  OT  and  NT,  (a]  As 
in  vahouA  uUicr  liU^raiures,  'cup'  stands,  esp.  in 
Psalms,  for  the  hiippy  fortune  or  experience  of 
one's  earthly  lot,  mankind  Iteinu  t)ion(;ht  of  as 
reoeiving  thtu  hit  from  th«  hand  of  Gud,  as  the 
(^est  the  wine-cup  from  tlie  hand  uf  his  host.  Ps 
10»  23"  73"  etc.  But  also  couvereely  for  the  bitter 
lot  of  tiio  wicked,  Psi  I  !•  (cf,  c,  below),  and  in  par- 
ticular for  tbt'  sullerinj^H  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mt2')*-^, 
MkIO»«-»H»*.  Lk22*',.In  18".  (6)  AiioUier  fijfuie 
is  the  'cup  of  salvation'  (lit.  'of  deliverances'), 
Pfl  IIG".  The  reference  is  to  the  wine  of  the 
tliank-ofTerin^  [D'zj>r),  part  of  the  ritual  of  w]ii<;h 
was  the  festal  mejil  lieforo  J"  (cf.  vv. !**•"•■)•  A 
striking  parallel  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  i^oin' 

•  Bn  Hoik.  \»  tXmiAj  '  \kI  my  rlight  h4j»d  forvcf  ('Jlj;  nj^), 
wfaleh  ttuj  he  dL-atlt  with  \o  thnt  vnyi.  1.  As  »  piusiTo :  so 
t,XX,irt>.r^in  iltbdM-i;  Vulff.,  oblivion] dMordnUn mm ; 
LuUi.,  10  «erd«  mriiMir  Bcvhlcn  vctkgmco  ;  OstorrRld,  que  ma 
dmll*  I'oiibUa  eUft-mftraa ;  Corent&te,  ■  |«t  my  rffht  hsnd«  be 
toTfoilen.'  But  the  H«b.  M  K  itaiMlB mnnot  b«  Iri  pMrircl?. 
I.  As  A  coiTupt  tctu  Tba  ttmpl(«t  vmcmlntlon  b  propoMd  bj 
DeUtncb,  n^yn,  which  |[ives  the  pasa.  sC  ouoe,  snd  with  wblc^b 
ra*y  b«  eonmml  Jer  23*".  Other  ■ugcetled  ctnendatloiu  will 
be  iDuod  ta  Cheyiw,  Book  of  J*$atii»,  cnt.  n.  in  he.  But  Wcl]- 
h«uwn  (in  Haupt)  Iravea  the  Uch.  unlouchnl  and  imnotk-ctl. 
3.  Ae  an  «l)i(«i«.  Sii  IM.  u  nn  aUi-nnitiTc,  '  Il-1  ni)-  ri^ ht  hjin-i 
•how  iUHl  (ctTfwMul'tct.  Wj-cUft  tr.  'my  riift  hood  be  (couun 
[trlvfn]  to  tar^rlius':  Chfy ntt,  ■  Ipl  nit  ruitt  band  deny  lU 
»r»ii:t:'  (bui  iii  (vtirhiuect  *d.  18S1,  'let  the  itrangtb  of  my 
rislit  bund  dn'  up');  (teoi-vo,  '  forittt  bu  plaj*;  BUhop^  Blbl«, 
AV,  arid  BV  '  iorital  her  <.iuuiltig.' 


of  Gcbal  (Byblus),  who  in  tiered  on  hia  Bt«le  In 
the  act  of  nrcwnting  such  a  cup  of  than ksciv lug 
to  tlie  local  deiliy  (see  his  iniscription  iu  CM  i.  1). 
(r)  By  a  still  bolder  Jiffuro  the  punilivo  wrath  of 
the  otfendcd  Deity  is  si-oken  of  as  a  cup  M-hich  tho 
guilty,  Israelites  and  heatlieu  alike,  must  drain  to 
the  dreRs.  So  Jer  2J'*^-  (the  ivine-cup  [ofj  fury), 
Kzk  23'--«  la  fil'"-  Clhe  cap  ef  irembliiiK'  RV 
*  Btaggering '),  Zee  12"  (KV  'cup  nf  reeling'),  P» 
7i?,  Kev  U"  Itt'"  18*,  for  all  which  see  the  com- 
mentariea.  {d)  Lastly,  we  have  '  the  cup  of  consola- 
tion {Toriipior  tls  rapAKXtiffif)'  offered  to  the  mourners 
after  the  funeral-rites  were  pcrfoimed,  .hir  tfl'  (cf. 
Pr  31"  and  see  Conimenlaries  «»  loc.  and  Schwally, 
Vaa  Lcben  mwh  d.  ToiU,  i  8). 

A.  R.  8.  Kbnnkdv. 

CUPBEARER  {y^9).—An  oHicer  of  considerable 
imi>ortunce  at  Oriental  courts,  whonc  duty  it  was 
to  Borxe  Uie  wine  at  tho  table  of  tho  king.  Tho 
hrst  mention  of  this  officer  is  in  the  t>tory  of 
Joseph  (Gn  40'-'*),  where  tho  term  rendered  '  butler ' 
(wh.  s&e)  in  EV  is  the  Ueb.  word  abovH,  i«n- 
dcred  in  other  poiwagea  cupbeattr  (Arabic  *■■«- 
«i|i).  The  holder  of  this  office  was  brought 
into  confldtrntial  relationn  with  the  king,  and  must 
have  been  thoroughly  tnuttworthy,  us  part  of  hts 
duty  was  to  guard  against  [»oison  in  the  King's  cup. 
In  some  ctises  he  waa  required  to  tantv  tht^  wiuu 
before  presenting  it.  The  [josition  of  NcliemiAh  as 
cupbearer  to  Artaxcrxcs  Looginiauus  was  evidently 
high.  Herodotus  [iii.  34)  8peaki«  of  tho  oHice  al 
the  court  of  Cambysca,  king  of  PerHia,  as  •  an 
honour  of  no  small  account,'  and  the  narrative  of 
Nuh.  shows  the  high  esteem  of  the  king  for  him, 
who  is  so  solicitous  for  his  welfare  that  he  asks  the 
cause  of  hia  sadnesa  ('.?)-  The  cnpl>earcr9  onioug 
the  officers  of  king  Sijloinon's  honst;hold  (1  K  Itn 
irnpressed  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  they  are  men- 
tioned among  other  indications  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  court,  which  was  modelletl  upon  courts  of 
other  Oriental  kinv't.  The  Kalmhakch,  who  was 
sent  to  flezckiah  {i  K  18"),  was  forniorlv  aupi>osed 
to  have  been  cupbearer  to  Sennacherib,  but  the 
word  i^PX-Tii  means  chUf  of  the  princts  (see  I>t'I. 
on  Is  3(P,  and  Sayce,  I/CM  p.  441).  Among  tho 
Assyrians,  tlte  cupbearers,  like  other  attendants  of 
the  king,  were  commonly  eutniehH,  ns  may  lie  neen 
from  the  ntonuinentt! ;  and  such  was  the  cose  gener- 
ally at  Orientiil  fimrtj*.  The  PerRiana,  however,  did 
not  so  uniformly  employ  eunuchs,  an<l  probably 
never  ho  degraded  their  own  people  or  the  Jews 
who  served  them.  Certainly,  Ncheminh  was  not  a 
eunuch.  Herod  the  Great  had  a  cupbearer  who 
was  a  eunuch  (Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  viii.  I). 

ir.  POKTBR. 

CUPBOARD  {kvMkuv,  I  Mac  15«).— A  sidelKinrd 
used  for  the  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  I'his 
is  tho  earliest  meaning  of  cupltoard,  a  Ward  or  table 
for  displaying  cnps  and  other  I'essels-  of.  Greene 
(l.'i{>2),  'Her  mislrew  .  .  .  set  all  her  plate  on 
tho  cnbboorde  for  ehowe."  J.  Ua-STINOS. 

CURIOUS. — Of  the  many  meaning!^  wliirh  once 
belonged  to  this  word  only  two  now  remain,  in- 
^i»ittv«  and  W'M</i<ir.  Of  these  the  lin't  is  found 
in  Apocr.,  2  fcs4=*  iinterrmjarr.)  B"  (rurwH*  esse), 
Sir  3°  (>t*i  rtfMtpy^^ov,  RV  'Be  not  over  bosry'), 
2  Mac  V  iroXtrwoayfioytiv).  In  OT  curious  occurs  as 
a  description  of  'the  girdle  of  the  epliu<i"  in  Ex 
28%.«.»  .JO*  3y*.».si,  Lv  &,  for  whi<-h  KV  snh- 
stitutes  'cunningly  woven,'  Anier.  UV  '  skilfully 
woven,'  'Curious  girdle'  (AV)  or  'cunningly 
woven  bond'  (KV)  reprej«ent«  one  word  in  Het>., 
3fn  hiiihebkj  which  comes  from  ^t'rr  kdshnbh,  to 
think,  devise,  invent  ingenious  or  artintic  things ; 
whence  xXko  2tn  hdsh^hh,  tr*  'eunning  workman'; 
ami  njyqo  mahdthAbhnh,  device,  invention,  fcr" 
'curious  works,'  Kx  Sfi**  (ItV  'cunning  works '), 
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•Crafty.'  '  ttinuiug,'  and  'curioas'  were  all  used 
formerly  in  tlic  sunae  of  clever,  ingenioiu ;  cf . 
Itarbour  (I375|,  Itntct,  i.  359— 

*  A  cr&Ity  man  uxl  a  cuntmM ' ; 

atnl  09  n  t'o^^  (Muallel  to  Uie  ti[U8a);e«  in  Ex, 
Biiakft.  Cytttfr.  v.  v.  3til— 

*  H«.  ctr.  WAS  Upn'd 

In  a  moat  curloiu  nujiile,  vrouiftitW  UiBliand 

Ot  )<U  quecD  mother.' 

The  sttrae  thought  ia  found  in  Ps  13d"  '  I  watt 
ma<le  In  ac-crvt,  and  cnrioualv  wrought  in  the 
iuwest  i*arUi  of  the  earth.'  'I'lie  UeU  here  ("W??"!) 
iiioann  * %'ariegated' ;  'the  boity  or  the  fictns  is 
deecriWd  iia  woven  togetlier  of  so  many  difTerent* 
coloured  threada,  like  a  cunning  anu  Ueaatifnl 
network  or  tajHwiry ' — Perowuo, 

The  only  otlier  occurrence  of  "curioua'  la  in 
Ac  19"  '  c.  arta,'  meaninp  '  masical  iirtB,'  ao  RVeh 
(Gr.  rd  vtpUi/ya.,  lit.  'supcrlluous  things,'  'thmg:s 
better  left  alone'  (Vn^ts);  cf.  Sir  ^^  atx>ve,  and 
see  BusVDODr).  '  Cunous'  here  is  due  to  Wyclif, 
'euriouso  Uilnffts,'  a  literal  tr.  of  Vulc.  euriosa ; 
Tindole,  'e.cnut<i*;  Geneva,  'c.  arte9i'(\ulg.marg. 
euriom*  artej).  From  this  place  it  has  pafweil  into 
KnplUh  literature,  as  Bacon,  Es»atfa,  35,  'the  (^. 
Mother,  who  was  mren  to  Ca.rioas  Arts,  raused 
the  King  her  Husbands  NaLivitie.  to  be  Calcu- 
lated, under  n  false  Name.'  J.  Uastinus. 

CUR8E. — Under  thiA  title  an  a(MM)nnt  \*  given  of 
the  ideaa  oonnectod  pniuarily  with  the  H»h.  words 
C'^in  and  o-jn  (herein),  and  with  the  Gr.  word 
irdSfiM.  {af%athenin\,  so  far  aa  it  is  representative  of 
the  latter.  The  Heh.  words  are  variously  rendered 
in  A  V  :  '  the  accurstd  thi  ng '  in  Joe  7'- "  '*"• ;  '  every- 
thing devoted'  in  Na  18"  ;  'every  dedicated'  thing 
in  Exk  iVi  'and  I  will  consecrate  thoir  bjioU'  in 
Mic  4'*.  nv  has  in  oil  these  jjUcen  'devote'  or 
'devoted  thing';  where  the  object  is  personal,  it 
has  UiiUHlly  '  utterly  destroy  '  (*m>o  Driver  on  I)t  2** 
7'  or  Snm.  p.  luo  f. ).  A  thing  which  is  c-jt  is  irre- 
vocably withdrawn  from  common  n>te.  Thia  may  be 
done  in  two  ways,  or  nt  least  may  have  two  kiniU 
of  result.  In  the  one  case,  the  aevoted  thing  be- 
comes God's ;  it  faltii  irredeemahlr  to  Him.  or  to 
Hilt  KunutuaiT  or  lli8  prieata.  In  this  sense,  aa  has 
been  jjoint^rd  imt.  to  'tlevote'  a  thin;,'  is  to  make 
n  peculiar  kind  of  row  ronceming  it.  The  most 
instructive  piiAsage,  in  illustration  of  this  Bcn.se,  i.i 
Lv  27"'- '  No  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  tthall  devote 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  lie  hatli,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  or  of  the  Qetd  of  hiit  possession,  shall  be 
■old  or  redeemed. :  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy 
■onto  the  Lord.  None  devoteil,  which  ehall  be 
devoted  from  among  men,  shall  l>o  ransomed ;  he 
shall  surety  be  put  to  death.'  In  the  second  and 
third  of  the  iHusages  quoted  alK>ve  (Nu  18'*,  Eik 
44*").  it  ia  said  exprpnaly  that  cvor^*  devoted  tiling 
in  jarael  \»  the  prients:  this  mi^ht  include  the 
spoil  of  conqucrea  natiunn,  carried  into  the  temple 
tre&sary,  as  iirrhinis  in  Mic  4",  or  properly  of  any 
other  dcsi-ript  ion  « Inch  a  man  irrevocablvuliennted. 
But  the  lii.*t  wordu  in  Lv  27*  (he  shall  surely  Iw 
pnt  to  death)  point  to  the  second,  and  much  the 
commoner,  nse  of  tbe  words  c*T(in  and  071,  To 
•  devote'  a  thing  meana  to  put  it  under  the  ban,  to 
make  and  to  execute  a  vow  of  extermination,  so 
far  as  that  tiling  is  cuncemed.  It  is  this  moaning 
that  has  occa^iuued  the  Kng,  rendering  for  zt)'. — 
the  accnrsed  thing.  Whatever  ia  devoted  to  utter 
destruction  is  regarded  as  under  a  curse.  TblngB 
which  are  so  devoted  are  in  a  sense  inviolable  j  in 
the  ohi,  morally  aeutrol  sense  of  holtnesB,  it  may 
be  wild  that  a  peculiar  degree  of  holinesa  attaches 
to  them.  The  Ihini;  ralle)!  c^^  Is  nt  the  «ame  time 
jn-i"7  qv;b  ^P  (com^mre  the  seemingly  opp.  mean- 
inga  of  tttccr  m  Latin,  and  the  idea  of  taboo).     It 


was  common  in  ancient  warfare  to  'devote,'  or  put 
under  tlieban.tho  enemy  and  anything  or  even,"  thing 
»vhich  belonged  to  him.  All  wars  were  holy  wars; 
warriors  were  consecrated  (Is  13'');  and  the  ban, 
which  seemed  natural  in  the  circumstances,  might 
be  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  Ut  2",  which 
»peaka  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon's  kingdom,  we  ore 
told  that  Israel  '  utterly  destroyed  (devoted)  every 
iulmhlted  city,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,' 
and  the  same  terrible  account  is  giveji  in  L>t  3*  of 
(>g  and  Bushan.  In  Dt  7'  this  tn  even  laid  down 
nx  th<.>  liiw  for  the  eunduct  of  the  uicrod  war  against 
tlto  Canoaniteii.  But  it  is  only  human  beings  that 
are  here  put  under  the  ban:  'The  cattle  we  took 
for  a  prey  unto  ourselves,  with  the  spoil  of  the 
cities  which  we  hod  taken.'  In  some  cases  the 
ban  was  more  stringent.  In  Dt  7"  it  is  specially 
extended  to  the  prccioas  metal  on  the  images  of 
the  Cannojiites :  this  is  an  uhominatiun  to  •!'  :  and 
'  tliou  slialt  not  bring  on  abomlumion  into  Uiy 
house,  and  become  a  devoted  tiling  (C71)  like  it .  . . 
for  it  is  a  devoted  thing.'  It  was  a  Ian.  or  curse, 
of  this  stringent  type  whicli  Achan  violated  at  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  and  Hiel  the  Hcthclite,  lung 
afterwards,  when  he  rebuilt  the  town.  He  who 
appropriates  what  is  ffiPt  a^  Achan  did,  becomes 
himself  <Dt  7*,  Joe  6**)  ot*  :  the  ban,  or  »pntenoe  of 
extertnination,  is  extended  to  him,  and  he  in  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  with  all  the  [jorsons  and  property 
that  attaeh  to  him.  It  was  a  similar  ban  which 
Saul  viulntt-'d,  or  allowed  the  ]>eoj>le  to  violate,  in 
the  war  with  Amaiek  ;  and  hi»  oction  is  represented 
OS  equally  scriomt,  though  not  followed  on  ibe 
in»tant  by  such  tragical  results.  In  j-oint  of  fact, 
it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Ismclites  to  'devoto' 
the  Canaanites  wholesale  (1  K  9^') ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  nitliless  warfare,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  god,  was  no  peculiarity  of  theirs.  The  same  thing 
ia  affirmed  of  the  AMyriansin  2  K  10",  and  of  Mcsha 
on  Uie  Moabite  Btoue.  It  is  inoro  interesting  to 
note  that  tlod  Himwlf  is  sometime-i  the  subjeut 
who  proclaims  this  war.  or  nronounceo  this  sentence 
of  di'fltruction,  TJms  in  Is  34=  'The  Lord  hath 
indignation  against  all  tho  nitti<m»  ...  He  hath 
devoted  them  (oj-ian).  He  halh  given  them  up  to 
the  slaughter."  So  in  r.*  Edam  is  "TjTcr  t)ie 
people  whom  1  have  devoted.  And  in  Miu  4*  God 
threalcna  to  come  and  lay  the  earih  under  a  l«an. 

It  is  u^ial   to  |)oint  ti>  Kxr  10*  0:1  au  in-^tniK**) 
markijig  the  transition  between  the  nncivut  oiid 
awful  use  of  071,   and   that  posL-hibliad   use  in 
which  It  is  equivalent  to  Ezoommani cation.     We 
ore   told  here  that  all  tlie  substance    of    a    man 
who  did  not  annwor  a  certain  summons  should  ho 
forfeited  (E-:,i;>,  and  he  himself  pr-y  -— 7--  '    —   •■■  -i 
thi'fongn-^mlian.     Pitibably  tin 
Jewish  fcelenitiAtlcal  usages,  of       n 
Ik>  found  in  N'T  in  such  ]MUHiag«s  as  Ml  lb'*.  Ju  Sf^ 
12«  W,  Lk  0*^.    Though  sueU  usages,  do  dotiM. 
would    infiuooce    the    practii-e    of    the    »'  ■ 
Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  tlicy  have  nu ; 
do  with  that  'delivering' of  odcndcra  'r 
of  which  we  reatl  in  I  Co  6',  J  Ti  l*. 

gestion   in   both    the«^   i-usr^     :in  1    .•-■i.-r-I^.i 

first,  which  has  beei' 

dentil,  is  rather  of  a  v 

ancient  'ban' :  but  ' 

that  in  both  the  piiii 

from  the  Christian  coium 

the  InceetuQus  person  (it  ' 

and  Ah'xmider  in  Asia,  ai ;  .-  ,..^:.        l._ii_.  . 

their  discipline. 

The  true  Buccc^nnn  to  DT"  i*  reprosented  in  NT  ay 
those possa^''  '•lu 
Thisi8thou^iiA< 
in  Dt7*rt.'fi'rre 
Kalro^ro:  the 

tiling  whh'- 
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Even  tlM BhrF  ■■»p UanMk (N« iSPi  m  iii  liiii  I 
vdtfk^ ;  ft  rariMt »  ^aWftRMu.  laKTtfeftvMt 
IB  Medcnljr  It  Si.  Lake  ani  SL  fftal  (Bot  S9* 
qaotm  2m  14",  bat  nik  tte  Imk  iiii^NnV  b 
J^e  S3"- »^  >  ««  nad  «l  MM  vte -AMtf^M  M^ 
TiMKfuw  im»nm%'  —  hosad  Ui^bmbI*^  witk  iMfm- 
c&tiaD9oa  Uietrcn  btaAi  ■utba-  u  «■<  mv  to 
dhBk  tiU  Uwy  kftd  ki2M  l>wL  TWoaavwbM 
aaed  u  Mk  14^  with,  faat  to  ^cmO*  FWvt 
finif uw  dcnn]  of  Ciimt :  W  ■'■hi!  fa«  ^4^  h> 
mirwd  or  dunad  if  he  lanr  Uc  MBA.  Bat  tte 
wriownutoco  »«  ■■  Sc  l^aL  la  1  Ca  U* «« 
bare,  Ko  auu  lycaki^  ■  tfca  ifait  al  Gad  laya, 
Jesu  ia  4««fc^iB.  TkH  mm  Boaa  that  aa  asa 
ipeddnfr  ia  tin  tfkhk  ti  Gad  caa  da  wtat  PhU 
oDoe  tried  to  cvi  Chniliaaa  to  do 
Chriit.  iLf.  »poakiiiifiailja<ffi»,  lilhialde 
moro  precuelT  W«  (Ac  W).  Or  it  mt  aaaa 
that  BO  oaa  ipeakiae  ia  iJke  mixit  «l  G«d  «aa 
speaJc  of  dtfifk  a*  aa  oliiit  af  Wlmd  to  Gad,  ■■ 
Jevi  with  tba  a««  ia  Uair  naa^  M^  da  Far 
iUastntkou  ei  iha  w^^,  aaa  Bdwav^  arf  iac 
(Coia.  ov  J  Car.k  tad  Banu^'a  aote  «a  DiMkt, 

aara  ha  vmiA  with  UaaaU  to  W  udAtys  froa 
Cbr»t  fior  Ui  brntooi^  mkm.  nv  ■  encUr  tba 
srpotOT:  hi  rnnld aiA  In  irriah  that  Ihaj  wlrtt 
be  »nd— 'a  ayaA  frm  tfce  ftie  «(  CkziMVS^ 
atitatioaai7  !■««.*  It  ia  ealy  tha  atttf  ^d*  «f 
Una  iiiiwaa  wluek  k  aaa  ia  tho  otW  bhmcw 
wbore  tW  vnd  b  awd:  i  Cb  Id*.  Gal  WT^If 
anr  Biu  We  aec  tha  Laad  J«w  Onrt.  Irt  h» 
tniW^^':  UieapoaUaianala  toGad^^Mthat 
DO  (art  ia  fatiaa.  bat  mfy  atltf  MfitiaB.  im  he 
kM  who  daeo  aat  ]a*»  the  8a«wir.  8a  ^sia, 
wbi»ba»ya.a«d^adiB— idyaaJwffliidlj, 
of  the  Bwa  actheaaffal     hn  iaiiihiTiril  i 

r;«lthanha  haa  faeachai, 'hahJMha  b^dMM,* 
torfnaaM  ia  the  atneueet  pamUe  atrle  Im 
•Mfuee  that  the  E«H  »•  F««Mlhea  it  4e  oaa 
a«y  off  alratMa,  that  to  inadi  aBothes  a  to  Mfcc 
the  giaee  al  God  vwa.  to  atalttfr  the  death  tf 
Chiiat  aod  to  dalade  nea,  aad  %imt  fcr  aaah  ^ 
there  caa  fas  aethias  bai  a  ^al  iiiiMinlhMi 
judpacttU  to  arbjeh  be  Maata.  TW  vA^moa 
u  liJw  thai  with  wUeh  Orat  nji,  t^t  hcuar  Itai 
a  aaa  dkaald  aaako  aae  of  Hja  littla  mm  ac^eUe 
woold  it  be  for  that  aaa  to  haaa  a  -aitlrfwai 
baaged  aboot  hjaaaric,  aadhacHAHtothedstteof 
theaea.  labathaveathataaaaaof nteatea 
the  jajdoB  of  CTai|«th7  nth  Ike  lata  eTCed.  aad 

tota^aao& 

Tm  verd  'cona'  ia  aka  Med  ia  the  brfU 
BEblt  M  the  tr.  of  f^h;  Bttd  mrt^  Tha  ^mut 
«f  thii  cMin>  ia  xU  raa^a  Gal  y*  aad  fa  the 
nl  thtn  to  Dt  tl»  '^Taim  hIimimwT tk 
kw,  M.  l^al  taaohM.  pata  mm  li»a  ^  it  to 
thjjf  w»,  nBd«  a  MfWTlM.  tha     "*"•" 

'■*  In>v  'or  »  rf  ra_i  la  lU 
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idMlifcd  ander  God'a  diapffeiation  with  tba 
lofM:  HabeeaawcaneiarM:  aBdittsoo 
irnala     SmCmoa. 


I^^»-W;  •tkbw.  £Va  i«C.  lir. 

J.  DnrsTir. 
CimUS.^1.  The  ordioaiT  Kat  of  thaSoadtla 
aaaad,  ia  aiodccB  liaca,  a  aada  by  wwiBc  to- 
(■tfaar  a  aeubcr  of  aan««  ha^lba  of  a  aatcr- 
raaaliac  toaUrial,  aa  a  rale  <lMh  aovaa  from  ytni 
af  aaata'  aad  caauV  hair  auMd  with  ahoepe* 
waoL  AadaaitBiaathav«heMtoaad*iit  tinraa.* 
Bcaee  we  read  of  a  HcU  coantrT  maid  betac 
■bledcaa  tfae  tMtaof  lk«dar'(Cal*).  The  moia 
«f  thMifaaatheaf  iMt^loCh  wm  ia  the  B^  ii<v-i; 
(ATaBdBr*«8KHBi%  tliew«ft<i^flfthcm.u 
veil  M  the  atafioM  ^teaiM  of  the  nra,  waa  and 
ii  «M  of  the  ridaf  Mwpa&iM  of  the  womb  of 
tha  triba  (Ex  3^*;  f^dtov,  ifmri  ^  tkt 
Xmdm.  i.  ff.  SI.  IS :  Daoghljr,  aee  lootsetoL 
With  a  aare  Wraaaad  cmliiatxa  mm  alao  took 
M  aaariM  m  a  trade  (I  Cfa  ««) ;  ndaod  tbfa 
fwikalar  leaat^  tha  «MVtt«  «f  foato' hair  ctaUi, 
la  -mM  I  MB  II  to  hava  boM  oaa  of  tha  atapla 
laiBMdtoofTafa.  which  hM  led  aaaj  achoSn 
tot»pwtii|iiia4i(JUiy>M'aaaa»eref  iMt- 
cle(h'CMeart.'PaalM'iai>JUI>xL»»t.t  U  OT 
w«  ftad  that  IM  «f  thaaa  fhfiU  or  eartaia^  ^ 
^adal  vidih  aad  •arknaAeUa,  wore  to  la 
•  riiieHi*  tepaCher,'  ia  two  atto «f  it>e.  to  fana  Urn 
aamaet  oaivcia;  of  the  toberawlo  proMr  (ti>e 
jr.aUdB)^M0tMfadoUaExai».  AbSrothb 
»ao  a  »eae  eedtaair  cawaiafc  i  laiiiiiii  J  aj  tJaeaa 
mmof  lJbetoMasiial/fi;ir.aa4  eoMtfwfaf 
the  ^  er  liat  of  the  labena^  (Ex  fin.    For 


tethoriartiafaaahaatlheBe  canaiMMet  APVle- 
MJLOM.    r*r<lAaaltoMadiaOTof  iUr^.^«in« 
—  TH  rlilliaf  wdJMrrawiMd  fiii 
af  the  Mfa^Mto  «tf  Um  Sa^eMM  4  ( 
■Caada  faaaecie  paraMeftM  wtth  >^  - 1 
Ard^M^TBahSr.    TWrfaa-T^bi 
tha  taat  <mi«4  by  Daridler  tW  ■ 
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'  o»>?^ 


.s:| 


^a  ogsii 


•'ftoa 

.      „ —--   ,    .  -» «*cn  naed  o< 

••  -i^iii-T;;^*^  ^^  for  iha  ark  on  Mt, 
g^"^  *  *»  **^  »*  «VK  hot  I  Ch  17' 

ITCaV  tW  tortftn  (»)  which  doNNl  tbe 
MgaaeetothaMynaMofika  tabernacle,  aod 

„ _i  j*»  ^„  ^^  aaaa^oU  wort  ia  alao 

^jlW  to  tha  aaidfar  ooftaia  al  the  Mtnwtt!  of  t  b.. 
••■t  •«  da  lllaiiili,    TW  anifona  Ir*  in  KV 

i£.JL?"JK?  JW  to»«i3rSe  Hoi; 
^«teM  a.  BelT  ed  BolWa,  ef.  Ex  ao*  35»  «t^ 
Bea  fartbi*  TAJpoUgj. 

ILIr«*  th«  vuffd  tr' outaln  (r>  aanu  from  ita 
»tolfc«T  to  dnotc  aotto  Aac  malarial  aach  aa 

_a(MlCTa.  DiUai..  I>Bhm)L 
&  U  Ite  Book  «f  jBdMh  we  rmd  of  Uo!o(en»r* 

*      ■Wy    MUBlftoent      »»r(#*«ior      (F.V 

b  MF  11^-lftir,  -of  wrpie  widgold 
aad  pracfaMs  atoOM  btworen.'    Thi^ 
"^  t*^  context  of  !<>"  itnflT   maat 
>-<«rtaui.     S----  '    ■.  • 

A.  It.  ^.  Ki  --N'  t.ir. 
hiaruKlyttlift  Kji*h,  *^*^ 
lUaka.  a  niili.'"  ««  w»f" 
•ada  in   th«   ilil>le.     K" 
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founder  u  given  in  the  ethaological  tAlilea  of  Qn 
(10")  Hs  M)n  of  Ham,  aud  brother  of  Mizruim 
(Rgypt).  l'iit,RndC»na«n.  Though  the  form  Kiish  it* 
not  foiiriii  in  the  liivroglyiihs,  tht^ru  in  no  doubl  uf 
the  identitv  of  the  nation  ordinarily  referred  to  in 
the  BiUe.  and  locntcd  hy  Ezk  2U'*  S.  of  Egj-pt.  with 
tho  Kcsh,  whoso  homo  was  in  Ethiopia,  but  who 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  throngh  the  prominent 
part  they  playod  in  Kgyp.  allhirft.  This  CDimtrr, 
•einbracmc  the  territories  S.  of  Egypt  origmally 
inhabited  by  negro  tribes  called  Nnh^.  u  '  [Bnigftch, 
Gtographie  tier  NachharUxnder  jEyt/ptena,  p.  4), 
and  extending  S.  from  the  first  cataract,  though 
repeatedly  invaded  by  Egyp.  kings  of  the  early 
(miasties,  was  fonnuJly  enrolled  in  Egypt  by 
Tahutmes  L  of  the  ISth  dynasty,  and  put  luider  a 
governor  tfltlud  the  princti  of  Keith  (Kgyp.  ie<cii-« 
en  Kcsh,  king'tt-sun  of  Cni>h},  who  from  tho  ISth 
d^&ity  regularly  fiffiircs  in  tho  Egj7i.  records  hy  the 
eadc  of  the  king  of  Kgypt.  Koniiiwlieru  about  ItXXl 
D.C.,  during  ttic  "nars  between  (he  liiglt  prieatfl  of 
Amon  {deHrendantfl  of  Hrihor)and  tho  TaniteH,  the 
Upiwr  Nile  wa^  lost  to  Figypt,  and  it  i«  prol«ibk'  that 
ileM-endnnta  of  llrihor,  escajjing  to  NajMita,  on  Mt. 
ilarkal  (nrconiing  to  wmc  authoritieH.,  tho  Ileb.  *;:, 
which  is  more  probably  to  bo  identified  with  Mem- 
phis!, founded  a  dynasty.  Those  kinos  took  the  game 
litlei  U  Ihii  E^yp.  monarohn  ;  at  about  B.C'.  SIX),  at 
the  end  uf  the  roigii  of  Sht'^ionk  ■!•>  they  occupiod 
Thebea ;  ondabonl  775,  under  the  king  Pi'anchi, 
they  had  spread  as  far  H.  as  HermoiiuHa,  whilo  all 
important  towna  had  Eth.  garrisons.  An  attempt 
m»le  by  Tefnoht  of  Sals  (who^e  name  survives  in  Ijr. 
authors  under  the  form  TW^^ax^"")  to  unite  the  [ictty 

f>rinces  under  whose  rule  Lower  Egypt  had  now 
alien,  in  rc^iating  them,  was  defeated  at  Memphis, 
(the  groat  stole  of  Pi'anchi,  edited  bv  Mari«tt«, 
Monumenit  /J)fer*,*jidtr.by  BnigKch,  (Icsrh.  ^oyp. 
682-707,  iu  which  thint  event  \»  described,  in  one  of 
the  motet  iin[iortiintof  the  hieraglvphicraonnmcnts), 
although  for  rcHsons  not  known  f^i  anchi  after^varda 
made  terms  with  Tefnaht.  whose  son  Bokcnranf,  or 
llocehorin,  is  represented  by  Manctho  as  the  fonndcr 
of  tho  24lh  dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  this 
king  (almut  R.C.  728),  a  Rucrwwor  of  Pi'andii  (prob- 
ably after  soino  interniu<liatu  rei;^ns),  Slia^Mika, 
son  of  Kashtu,  called  in  the  Bible  icio  ^V»'  (2  K  I"*, 
which  nhonld  rather  l>e  read  Ssva,  representing  the 
name  without  tho  definite  article],  himself  oil  the 
mother's  side  a  descendant  of  Osorkon  iiJ.  of  the 
23rd  dynastj',  invaded  Lower  Eg}*pt,  defeated  Boc- 
chotiH,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and,  unlike  his 
|>r*rdefeuiMir  Pianoln,  Hucceeded  in  obtaining  a  per- 
manent hnld  on  the  i-dinit.r}-,  whenre  h(!».na  hi)4  two 
successors  are  regarded  as  cfln*itituling  ainrh,  or 
Klh,  dynasty.  The  consnimrj-  lM^twi>4'n  liii.i  king 
and  Iloscaof  Isr.  against  the  Assyr.  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  former  at  Itnphia  in  7"20,  and  to  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  trilx^s  ;  ami  the  ideiitilication  of  Kgyiit 
with  Ethiopia  at  thLs  time  is  alluiled  to  in  Ih7  . 
M-here  the  '  My  that  in  in  the  tittennoat  part  of  tho 
river  of  Egypt^'  i.e.  Ethiopia,  is  made  co-onlinate 
with  AflBynnasn  firaVrate  power;  and  in  Is20"-  the 
namcsCashoDdMizraimarcuiN^aseynonyme.  {Sec 
espeoially  Lenormaut,  *  M^moireBur  IVpooue  Eth.' 
Rev.  Arek^iUoffiqiie,  1870).  Under  Shabaka'a  son 
Shabataka.  or  St-bichoa  (perhaps  the  Habteca  of  On 
10^),  it  \-t  probable  that  imnrchy  again  broke  out  in 
the  Delta,  a  state  of  things  rf^flectwl  in  the  prophecy 
of  Is  19.  Tlie  king  Shaliataka,  m  ho  had  acceded  in 
7  !fi,  wjw  fidlowwi  in  7fM  by  Taliarka  (the  -iiT^'ri  nf  the 
Bible,  2  K  18"),  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  liis 
predecessor  and  to  have  married  Shabaka's  widow, 
acknonleilging  her  son  as  co-regent.  As  in  2  K  19" 
he  is  i}|1it-)iilly  desi'ribeil  as  king  of  Ciuli  only,  it  is 
proliahte  that  liis  authority  was  not  at  first 
recognized  in  Egypt.  During  hi.i  reign  oecnrrwl  the 
lamoiis    conjipiraty    which    led    to    8ennacherib'8 


invasion  of  Pal.,  temiinaling  most  probably  in  tha 
defeat  of  the  Egj-p.  forces  at  Altaku,  although,  as 
the  Aftftyr.  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  vietory, 
peace  was  made  between  the  two  powers,  giving 
Taharka  time  to  conaolithito  his  authority  ;  until  in 
671  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  A^syr.  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Esarhoddon,  who  conquered  tho 
country  as  tar  S.  as  Thebes  ;  and  a  fresh  attempt  of 
Tahorka  to  turn  out  tho  Assyr.  at  the  accession  of 
AaenurhanipaJ  in  EkiS  led  only  to  a  fresh  invasion  and 
renewed  disasters  m  the  following  year.  Taharka's 
son  and  successor  Tsnuatama,  or  L'rdamaJii,  who 
acceded  in  664,  would  seem  to  have  made  on« 
more  attempt  to  free  the  eouiitry  from  tho  As8yr.> 
but  without  mure  success  than  his  predeoessora, 
and  in  the  following  year  tbu  Eth.  rule  came 
finally  to  an  end.  Theirown  coiuitry  was  invaded  by 
Cauibyai's  in  D.C.  SiJj,  whence  in  the  lists  of  Darius 
the  Cii-shiya  iigore  as  a  liubjcct  race.  Though  the 
Persians  could  not  permanently  occupy  ihecountiy, 
Ihcy  would  seem  to  have  destroyed  Nn|iata,  toe 
chief  town  after  this  time  Ixiing  Meroo  or  llama, 
Rligiitly  N.  of  .Shcndi  on  tho  Ljp]>er  Xile,  u'hich 
llerodotuB  regards  as  the  chief  citv,  although 
NapBta  was  long  regarded  as  the  sacred  city.  The 
ancientB  tell  tia  about  tho  elective  nature  of  tho 
Eth.  monarchy,  their  statetuents  being,  in  part, 
coDhrnied  hy  'tlte  monunienU  of  Napata ;  and  it 
wmild  seciji  that  the  kings  vrero  chosen  out  of 
certain  families  by  the  god,  i.e.  liy  the  jiriests,  who 
also  had  the  right  tu  connuiuid  the  kin^  tu  put  an 
end  to  hia  life  if  they  thought  fit— a  right  which 
was  tinally  abolished  by  king  Erkanion,  or  Erga- 
menci«,  eailv  ui  the  3rd  cent.  ij.c.  Thia  custom, 
which  has  iKCn  iUutitratcd  from  the  practice  of 
tribes  still  existing  iu  Africa,  mav  be  regardi>d  as 
(<pecilicJLlly  Eth.,  an  also  the  feniaiu  rule,  which  at 
moxt  periods  of  Eth.  history  seems  to  have  had 
theoretical  or  pnictical  recognition  ;  in  Rom.  times 
they  M-cro  go\-emed  by  queens,  cullud  ahvavs  Can- 
dace  {ef.  Ac  8"),  apparently  associated  wit'h  their 
sons  ;  but  even  in  tneir  earfior  history  the  import- 
ant iiosition  given  to  the  kings'  mothers  and  sisters 
antii^ipituM  lhi«  practice.  OthirwiBe,  Eth.  culture, 
art,  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  oiUcial  language, 
would  seem  to  have  been  directly  borrowed  from 
Egypt ;  and  nhilo  tho  idea  that  Egyp.  cuJture  was 
Etfi.  in  origin  must  be  diatinctly  rejected,  the 
theory  of  l^epsiua,  that  the  Cutih  ware  tJio  nation 
who  circulated  that  culture  through  the  ancient 
world,  would  seem  to  rest  on  no  secure  foundation. 
2.  The  fact  that  Cusli  in  (in  10*  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  Xiiiirod,  iirobably  comes  from  the 
confusion  of  the  Kenh  with  the  f'ns^rr.i,  nr  KMnhnhn, 
a  trilie  who  hmi  possession  of  llabylonia  liutween 
the  lOth  and  13tli  cent.  B.C.*  3.  For  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Cush  in  tin  10',  see  tJEBA,  Uavilaii. 
Saiitaii,  Uaauau,  and  Saiitaca. 

D.  8.  MAncouonrn. 
CUSH  (tf'a,  LXX  Xown-O.— Mentinne*!  only  in  the 
title  of  Pa  7.  The  older  trant'lators  appear  to 
have  read  T'D  {Aq.  Syram.  Theod.  Jer.).  'As  tho 
name  oi  a  person,  the  word  is  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing '  (Delitz-ich).  Cush  is  described  as  a  Denjamitc, 
and  was  prol>nbly  a  follower  of  Saul  who  opposed 
David.  The  seventh  psalm  sheds  no  light  on  name, 
jtersuu,  or  cliaracter.  W,  T.  DA\^S0N. 

OUSHAN-SISHATHAIM  {c:?;'r?  \V-i3,  Xe^capm. 
Htfi,  A\  Chushan-rishathaim),  king  of  Mesopo- 

*  IIoroinBl,  howyer  lErpc^tory  Timet  IWBfri,  vU!.  3TS)  would 
Kgnrd  the  trili-  mt;iit><fnwt  hura  aa  one  exliitlnc  h>  Cenlnl 
Arahim  to  whlah  he  ftmli  further  refcmioe  tn  2  Cn  U*,  wbero 
Zt'ruh  the  Ctuhitt!  ia  ^d  lo  hnvn  !n*miIiMl  Judah  In  the  fUj«  of 
An  (cf.  hX\  both  bera  and  In  SOh  Zli>,  where  l»  flndj  th« 
Arab,  tritio  »mrm7rm,,  Mitnn,  inenlionecIV  The  nainft  Zerah  (or 
Diirlh)  l>  fouiiil  u  a  tlUe  of  cArty  SAtwan  kingm.  It  nu^  Iw 
it'<iihl«'d,  however,  it  Dm  LXX  rviuliti^co  n-Ally  prcflerve  either 
ttie  orlifliuU  text  or  &n  knclent  CntiitlHH  mpccUnK  lis  mean  lug. 
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tamia  or  AruQ-nabaraim,  was  tbe  first  of  those 
oppreaAors  into  whoso  bands  Ciod  ilulivL>red  Israel 
for  tlicir  apostasy  in  tlic  day  a  of  tiie  Judges 
[Jg  S**'").  For  ei^Ht  years  thty  were  in  l>ondaue 
to  this  king,  till  they  were  ilulivereJ  by  (Jalub  b 
yoiinj^^r  brother  Othniel.  Of  Cuttliiui'rtiiluLtbaiD) 
notbinj*  more  in  known  directly,  and  his  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  on  Lho  monuments.  The 
country  07er  whii-h  he  ruled,  'Aram  of  the  Two 
Rivers,'  was  in  all  |trohabi!ity  the  territorv  lying 
between  the  Kujihrab^  and  the  Chabt'iros,  tlic  lasi 
of  the  tributariei<  of  the  (.treat  Hiver.  (See  Aram- 
uiUiaraiin  in  art.  Aram,  p.  l•1^^)  Us  two  ritie.s 
mentioned  in  Scripturu  are  Uaran  l<!n  28'")  and 
Pethor(Dt23*,Nni-2*).  It  is  known  as  Nahrina  on 
the  E^ptian  roonument-s,  and  Nahrinia  in  tbe  Tel 
el-Amama  tablets,  the  native  name  of  its  people 
lieiQ);  Mitanni.  Sayce  (the  boundneea  of  whose 
arpuiQimt,  however,  ia  denied  by  Moore  and 
I>rivur)  lindti  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  notice  of  Cuaban-rishathaini  in  Jir  and  the 
history  of  the  rei^  of  KainsuK  III.  'Thu  eiffbt 
years,  bo  says,  'durinj;  which  the  king  of  Aram- 
naharaim  opprewe*!  larael  would  exadly  njfree 
with  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Libyan  attack  upon  Kgypt  and  the  campaign 
of  the  rharnoh  against  Syria.  We  know  from 
the  Kgyptian  re<:orda  that  Mitnniii  of  A  rain- 
naharniui  took  iMirt  in  the  invasion  of  Egvpt ;  we 
alxo  know  from  them  that  the  king  of  Mitanni 
was  not  among  tho»e  who  actually  marched  into 
the  Delta.  He  participate"!  in  the  southward  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  north,  and  nevertheless 
lingered  on  the  way.  What  ia  more  probable 
tlum  tbut  bo  n;:rain  sought  to  secure  that  dominion 
in  Canaan  which  had  belonged  to  M)iue  of  bin 
predflowBors  ? '    See  further  Othmul. 
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T.  NiCOL. 

CUSHI,  CUSHITE  ("sha,  Vtw).— The  woni  occurs 
with  the  nrtii'lH  in  Nu  12',  aS  IS"";  without  the 
article  in  Jer  36",  Zeph  1'.  1.  With  the  article  it 
is  probably  merely  an  ezpreoBion  of  natiunallty, 
'  the  CujOiite '  (sec  Cush).  That  in  both  instances 
il  M'os  a  softicienl  designation  of  the  person  in 
queHtion.  seems  to  b)iom-  that  there  were  but  few 
CuMliitfsunmngtbo  IsracUtca.  lu  lK)th,  the  foreign 
oharn<;l<.'r  of  the  ]>er!wn  intended  is  indicatc-^l  tiy 
the  narrative.  It  waa  looke<l  upon  as  a  disgnu'C 
that  Moees  shtmld  hare  mnrrii--<l  a  Cushite.  In 
S  S  18"  the  stranger  is  unae<|UBintcd  with  the 
ahort-cnt  made  ase  of  by  Ahimaoz.  2.  Without  the 
article  the  word  ia  used  merely  as  a  proper  name. 
Il  Is  home  by  (1)  t'I'Q  grcat-grondfatlmr  of  Jehndi, 
the  lattftr  one  of  Jehoiakim'H  court.ii:ra  {iler  36'*) ; 
(2)  the  father  of  the  pruphet  Zephaiiiah  (Zeph  V). 

F.  H.  Woods. 

ODSTOM  (Tfte*.  Mt  17",  Ro  13\  comp.  1  Mac 
10"  11"),  toll,  tax  upon  goods,  generally  (Ml  va/orcm, 
OS  distinguished  from  K^tvoi  and  ^Spor.  tribute, 
an  annual  tax  on  houses,  lands,  and  pensono. 
Cnstou  ordinarily  went  into  the  treasury  of  tlio 
native  government.  Thus  in  Palestine  the  Hcroda 
in  Galiree  and  Fenea  received  tbe  eostom,  wberf^aa 
in  Joda^  it  was  j>aid  to  tbe  procurator  for  l><>hot>f 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  custom  {rfKat) 
was  collected  liy  the  tax-gatherer  {T«\*i«|i),  For 
full  details  see  Pltdlican  and  Taxes. 

J.  MACrUERSOM. 
CUTB,  CUTHAH  (:iru,  n^s :  II  XwvfTd,  \c6e ; 
A  Xovd). — One  of  thu  citiett  from  wbii-h  Sargou 
brought  ooloniht^  to  take  the  place  of  the  Israelites 
whom  he  ha*l  <li'i>ort*Kl  from  Samaria,  B.C.  722 
(2  K  IT*'-*).  Thrsf;  enlnnistfl  interminded  with 
the  Israelite  inhabitants  whn  were  left  by  8ar- 
jcon  ;  and  their  descendants,  the  Samaritans,  wore 
in  eonseqaenoe  termed  by  the   Jews    Cathseana 


(crri:)-  According  to  tbe  old  Arabic  geographers 
Cuthah  was  situated  not  far  from  lUbylon,  ana 
there  xeem  to  Ua%'e  been  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  cloiw  (o  eacii  other  {de  Sacy,  Vhrest,  Arab. 
i.  331).  Thin  vii!w  ua  to  ilic  mUi  of  CuLboJi  is 
l»ome  out  by  the  Aj^syrian  in*iiiription«,  from  which 
wo  learn  ibat  Ku'ti  (or  A'ufil)  was  a  city  of 
Middle-Habylouin.  It  has  now  been  idcntilied 
with  the  modem  Tcil-JdrAhim,  N.E.  of  Babylon, 
where  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  {cf.  v.*) 
have  been  discovered  (see  Schrnder,  COT,  i.  370  f.). 
lJuthah  haa  alao  been  identified  as  the  name 
of  a  country  near  Kurdistan,  possibly  =  Ur 
Kasiiim  (Ga  U"l— Neubauur,  Gtogr.  p.  .^7» ;  wtiile 
others  consider  'Cutheans'  to  be  another  form  of 
*  Coflsffiaaa,'  a  tribe  dwelling  in  tlie  Persian  pro- 
rineo  Jutlpa,  the  modern  Xbuzi^tan,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  J.  V.  Srt:NKI&'0. 

CUTHA  (A  Koitfd,  B  om.,  AV  Contha),  1  K»  5». 
—  His  fons  were  aniung  tbe  leniiile  *^rvant«  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenihbabel.  ThHre  ia 
no  corresponding  name  ui  tbe  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Neh.  The  name  may  be  taken  from  the  Rabyloniim 
town  Culhah  or  Cuth  (:>  K  17**- •'1. 

H.  St.  J.  TiiACKKrtAY. 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.— i.  In  Uie  legisla- 
tion of  Dt  (D)  and  in  tbe  rurjius  known  ag  tlis 
'  l*aw  of  HuHiieKa'  (111,  the  Hebrews  are  for- 
bidden to  'ent  themselves'  (n]inii  »!'?  Dt  14')  or 
to  '  make  any  cntting '  (lit',  an  incision  s*^  Lv  Ifh", 
n^-ip  Lv  21*,  LXX  ifTofilt)  in  their  tleah  '  for  tbo 
dead.'  The  prohibition  in  question  is  auneil  at 
one  of  the  moitt  widely-spread  toketM  of  grief  at 
the  iosB  of  ritlativcs  or  friends.  To  scratch  and 
beat  one's  s^lf  to  the  elfuHioo  of  bkHHl,  nay,  to 
gash  and  hack  one's  self  of  set  piir{JONe,  may  lie 
said  to  be  an  all  but  nnivonial  custom  among  im- 
civilized  and  somi -civilised  races  at  tlie  present 
day.  It  must  sutlicu  to  refer  to  such  well-known 
works  OA  Waitz'K  Atithropolo^ic.  tier  J^fatMroGiieer 
[jMistim),  and  H.  Spencers  I'rincij/tM  of  ^icioiomf, 
ard  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  103  ff.,  277,  iJiW.  etc  (see  also 
anthorities named  at  tbe  ciu»e  of  this  art.).  Tbe 
prevalence  of  the  custom  is  et^ually  attested  for 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians 
being  tbe  most  notable  exception  flferod.  bk.  iL 
6i,  85;  WilkiiiHon.Jnc.  %_vp.r  18511  vol.  ii.  p.  374). 
Thus  llero^lotUH  tellt  us  that  the  Scythians  of  liis 
time  on  the  death  of  their  king  '  cnt  olF  their  ears, 
shear  their  hair, and  makeincisions all  over (rf/Hrd^- 
fut^tu)  their  arms'  (ir.  71).  Xenophon  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  Armenians  and  Assyrians 
{V*jrop.  iiL  1.  13).  The  legislation  of  .Solon,  ncc  to 
Platarcb,  forbade  the  women  of  Athens  to  beat 
themselves  to  the  elTnsion  of  blood  [d^ir^dt  Kmrm- 
(Uruv  .  .  .  d^rXFy,  .SV.  21 1,  and  the  ttanie  i»  allirmcd 
of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ('  niuliere-'f  gi-nns 
ne  raduuto' — quoted  by  Cicero,  (/«  Lry.  i\.  23). 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  further,  the  practice 
forbidden  at  Athens  nnd  Rome  was  a-ssociateil, 
as  it  was  among  the  Heb.  (see  Itelow),  with  the 
oatlinffo£Fof  the  hair  (A'»/di  al-Aah&ni,  xiv.  101, 
28 — this  and  other  retl".  in  Wcllh.  SK-izzr.n,  iii. 
160  f,).  TbiiH  tliH  jx>et  Lehld  'says  to  hisflanghtora. 
When  I  die,  do  not  scratch  your  faces  or  sliave  off 
yowr  hair,'  xxi.  4  [ed.  Hubor  and  Ilrockclmonn].* 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  cnstom  of  making 
cuttings  in  tbe  flesh  amon"  the  Hebrews  is  in  what 
nppeara  to  be  the  orig.  rea^ling  in  Hos  7'' (sec  UVm), 
whore  attveral  MS.*)  {seo  I>o  Itossi,  Vnr.  Ltcli. 
Vtt,  Test,  in  foe.)  have  mun",  which  was  alxo 
tbe  reading  of  the  Greek  Iransinturs  |AaraW>{< 
¥orr<u).  it  waa  widely  prevalent  in  tlio  time 
of  Jeremiah,  not  only  among  his  countrymen  of 
the  South  (IC'*]  and  those  of  the  central  highlands 

*  <juot«d  hy  Driver,  Cornm.  on  DeuL  U>,  ^  154,  Irom  a  US 
note  ot  Uia  bt«  rrole«or  W.  It.  Smitti. 
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(41*),  but  alao  among  the  noighbourmt;  hhitltitines 
(47*1,  and  Moabit«s  '  upon  all  the  htumb*  elioll  l>e 
^uttL]l)'•t'^^'r|48''^.  The  paasagea cited,  vikp.n  nlnnj: 
with  tlie  ftbtindant  evidenco  for  tlie  HAiially  afttsODi- 
nt«l  i(rm?t.ice  (if  plmviiij;  the  lieail  (Am  8'*,  Is  3** 
13''2a",  Mic  I",  Jer  -IS^,  Ezk  7"),  cleiirlv  prove  tlmt 
the  uiiBtouis  in  question  were  uiureitutlty  prnetised 
bv  the  Hebrews  in  prc-exilic  times.  And  fHrther, 
the  remai  kttble  phioaeoloi^'y  of  In  22"  '  J"  cailcU  Ut 
weepinj;  und  to  moumin)^  and  to  itntdntss'  (with 
which  cf.  Mic  1"),  micuui  to  tdiuw  that  the  prohilii> 
tion  of  I>  M-u  nnknown  in  tlie  Ago  of  H^izckiaJi. 
The  attitude  of  this  code  to  both  the  above-men- 
tioned practices  is  very  decided  :  *  Ye  ehaJl  not  cut 
yourselves,  nor  malce  any  b&ldneas  between  yoor 
eyes  for  the  dead'  <Dt  14').  H.  incorporated  in 
tuo  pricatly  legislation  of  P,  re-statcii  the  pro- 
hibition in  iDorc  technical  Inngnage,  both  for  the 
people  generfllly  (Lv  Iff")  una  d  fortiori  for  the 
pri**!*!  in  particular  (21*). 

ii.  When  we  inqnire  aa  to  the  rauon  dHre  of 
these  i>rohibition8  we  find  conBiderable  difference 
of  opinion.  We  may,  however,  at  onc«  set  a«ide 
as  entirely  inadequate  the  view  tliat  their  purpose 
waa  to  restrain  that  cxuboranco  of  emotion  wiiich 
tbe  Uchrcws  shared  with  other  Oriental  peoiilos ;  in 
other  wordH,  U>  pruhibit  certain  extravagant  niani- 
leBtationtj  of  grtuf  an  euult.  To  bay,  for  example, 
that  *  t)io  i)ractices  liere  (Dt  U')  uained  seem  tu  l>c 
forbidden.  .  .  liecauBe  knch  excesfiea  of  erief  would 
bo  inconsistent  in  thot>«  w)io  aa  children  of  a 
heavenly  Father  had  prosppcts  beyond  tliis  werld' 
{Speaker'*  Comm.  on  Dt  14'),  ia  quite  unscientific. 
inasmuch  as  coo^derations  are  here  iutruduLcU 
altogether  foreign  to  this  stajte  of  revelation. 
Nor  yut  is  it  suflicicnt  to  rccard  thc»G  pruhihitiun» 
— for  we  mast  reineni1>er  uiat  artiticuU  batdne^M 
and  tattooing  the  Kkin  (tii^e  Im^Iow)  Htand  in  the 
BOinecategory  with  thcnioredra^ttict-tittini^in  the 
flesli — OS  prinuirily  directed  against  the  msfigurc- 
ment  of  the  human  body  which  is  God'b  handi- 
work. It  cannot  be  deniL-d  that  both  the  exi>lana- 
tioua  just  adduced  have  a  certain  amount  of  forte 
and  truth,  hut  tliey  do  not  Rceni  to  reach  theoritfinal 
ttir^niticaui'ti  of  the  pruliihitionn  in  qneHtion. 

In  o\ir  Bearch  for  the  real  origin  of  tlie  latter,  two 
points  have  to  he  kept  in  mind :  both  the  cuttintca 
and  the  Laldnesa  are  expreiisly  stated  to  be  '  for 
the  dt^ad,'  and,  not  less  explicitly,  to  be  ineuui- 
patihle  with  Israel's  unique  relation  to  J",  a 
relation  at  once  of  son.ship  (Dt  41'}  and  of  con- 
secration ("V  r^p  14^).  Now  it  Is  admitted  on  alt 
hands  (I)  that  such  mutilations  of  the  body  as  are 
here  condemned  have  in  almost  all  countries 
formed  part  of  the  religious  rilea  of  healheni«m. 
And,  in  particular,  thev  must  have  been  fiimiliar 
enouj;h  in  the  I'al.  of  tliose  days  where  such  self- 
inllicted  bloodshed  formed  part  cf  the  everyday 
ritual  of  the  Canaanite  Itoal  (see  I  K  18",  the  only 
pMsa^  not  already  cited  where  the  Hcb.  word  has 
tfaU  fii^nification,  nnd  note  'after  ttieir  manner '). 
(3)  Both  the  sheddinj^'  of  the  blood  and  the  dedic-a- 
tion  of  the  hair  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tJie 
moBt  LDtiniale  connexion  with  the  ritual  of  hentlien 
burial  and  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  propitiat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Thus  (to  frive  but 
a  single  example)  we  are  told  that  *a  Samoan 
ceremony,  on  the  oeeaaion  of  a  decease,  was  "  bcat- 
inp  the  bead  with  atones  till  the  blood  rims"; 
and  this  they  cuMod  "an  olletin;^  of  blood"  for 
the  dead  '  (quoted  from  Turner'*  Samoa  by  Spencer, 
Prineip.  o/SocinLy.  16«). 

In  new  of  the  facts  now  stated,  wc  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  t>Dth  the  tokens  of  K^ief  pro- 
hibited by  the  Ileb.  lc|fi.*>lation  were  fo  prohibited 
because  they  carried  with  them  asnociaticintt  <if  a 
character  iiieonipatihlc  with  the  pure  religion  uf  J'. 
WheiEior  we  bold  with   Htodo  anil  others  that  a 


developed  aneestor- worship  ^vjl*  jiractisyd  by  the 
primitive  Hebrews  or  not.  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  t'^'iny  of  the  lM»dy  and  the  shaving  of 
tlie  hea<l  as  practised  by  the  Semitic  peoples  gener- 
ally mnst,  IB  the  last  rcMtrt,  be  traced  to  the  desire 
to  iiropiliatc  tlie  manM  of  the  departed,  and  *  to 
raaVe  an  enduring  covenant  with  the  dead '  ( W.  R. 
Smith,  Ua^  p.  3(>G).  Hut  while  we  are  forced  by 
the  evidence  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  practices  in  question,  we  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  any  such  animistic  concep- 
lion  was  present  to  the  n)ind)<  of  the  contempor- 
aries of  (eai&h  and  Jeremiah.  In  nothing  is  man> 
kind  so  conservative  as  in  all  that  concerns  the 
respect  due  to  the  deail,  and  so,  to  the  spiritually- 
minded  at  least,  the  practices  prohibited  were  but 
the  wonted  outward  signs  of  excessive  griof-  All 
excesses,  then — so  we  conclude — such  as  making 
incisions  in  the  hand  (di^r  48")  or  other  pnrt  of  the 
body  to  the  elliision  of  blood,  and  shaviiig  the 
head  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  legislation  of  D  and  of  U,  not  merely  or 
even  chielly  quA  excesses,  but  as  being  alike  in 
origin  and  associaUon  nnworihy  of  those  who  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  f^ous  oI  J'. 

iii.  Under  tlii;  head  of '  cuttings  in  the  flesh '  falls 
to  bo  coutiklered  alno  the  particular  przu^tice  for- 
bidden in  Lv  ly**  [Ye  sbail  not]  '  print  any  marks 
(I'Pi'fl  'ijni,  I.XX  ypi^iiittTo.  <mKTd,  Vulg.  tti^iHuta) 
ujtonyou.'  The  expression  does  notoccurelsewhere, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
ancient  and  widely-spread  custom  of  tattooing  or 
branding.  Which  of  these  two  modes  of  marking 
is  to  be  understood  here  it  ia  impossible  to  say  with 
absolute  Certainty,  the  verbal  stem,  VPrP,  haviug 
both  nieauingH  in  pOKt-biblical  Hub.,  while  the  luuno 
ambiguity  attaches  to  irri^'u  and  its  derivatives, 
irriyfiA,  etc.  In  favour  of  tattooing,  however,  the 
following  may  he  urged  :  (1)  the  ex^tical  tradi- 
tion ;  Itoshi,  for  example,  explains  tiia  marks  in 
queetion  as  made  with  a  needle  [Comm.  in  loc.) ; 
(2)  the  probable  origin  of  the  cu.itom,  aa  advocated 
by  the  acute  author  of  JiS.  '  lu  Lv  Iff**,  where 
tattooing  is  condemned  as  a  heathenish  practice,  it 
is  immediately  aHsiiciate<l  with  ineis^ions  in  the 
ne«h  made  in  mourning  or  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  thisanggesta  that  in  their  ultimate  origin  the 
stipmata  are  nothing  more  than  the  pcrinanMit 
Bears  of  punctures  mode  to  draw  bloml  lur  a  cere- 
mony of  »elf -dedication  to  the  deity '(p.  310,  note  If. 

Tile  best-known  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  pi'aclice  of  tattooing  or  making  stigitvita  in 
Syria  is  supplied  by  the  prieate  of  '  the  Syrian 
goddess'in  Lucinn's  treatise  of  that  name,  who  were 
tattooed  on  wrist  and  neck  (ch.  59— on  which  ef. 
the  classical  work  of  John  Spencer,  below),  Philo 
[De  Monarch.  \.)  refers  to  the  allied  practice  of 
branding,  familiar  to  us  in  the  case  of  slaves  and 
criminal,  as  prootised  by  certain  misguided  idol- 
worshippers  in  his  own  time.  In  3  Mac,  also, 
I'tolcmy  IT.  (Fhilopator)  is  represented  aa  liavLng 
the  coutumacious  JcM's  brundtAl  with  the  ivy-leaf, 
the  symbol  of  Ilionysus  (2"J.  These  passages, 
then,  show  that  it  was  not  on  unusnal  practice  to 
have  tattooed  or  branded  in  one's  flesh  tiie  name  or 
symbol  of  the  deity  to  whom  one  woa  specially 
devoted — a  practice  which  at  once  gives  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  interesting  passage.  Is  44' 
(another  shall  mark  on  his  hand  *Yaliweh'B,'  cf. 
RVm,  also  t>al  6"  ffTlyuara  'Iijo-oC),  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, we  may  add,  has  it  that  the  ohecure  phrase  of 
the  Chronicler  with  regard  to  Jehoiakim,  '  that 
which  was  found  in  him '  (2  Ch  36"),  refers  to  bis 
breach  of  the  command  in  Lv  ID^"*,  letters  ha>ing 
been  discovered  tattooed  on  his  fleali,  presumably 
the  najiJR  of  home  hi^nthen  deity  (Mitfra-ih  Levil. 
Jinft/in  IJ) — quoted  by  Strack,  Omnn.  m  /oc.j 
Jerome,  <iu(est.  Hcb.  in  Pai-al^tom.  LcU 
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Here,  then,  we  have  anoUier  heathcQ  custom 
furbid(I<>n  to  the  woniliimters  of  J' ;  and  the  un- 
tnistakfthld  evidence  of  iIb  unworthy  associntions 
being  the  cansc  of  its  prohibition — although  in 
itsull  a  thing  indilTvrent  (L)illm.  Thtoi.  d.  A.T. 
\:  428)  —  strenj^hoDS  tho  view  abovo  advanced 
OS  to  the  historical  raiion  d'itre  of  the  fmcieot 
custom,  licre  (Lv  9'^)  forbidden  along  with  it,  as 
alike  inoompatihle  witti  whole -hearted  loyalty 
to  J*. 

LmouTnia  —  Uartm  Ocior,  lU  JSfrnMnm  lMtt»  (ad.  8, 
18S3},  Mid  (op.  tor  tJ><>  Hi-^tnata)  JohD  8p*Mer,  2>«  Ltg.  Stbr, 
(ed.  S,  1086)  lib.  ii.  l»\>.  lui.  Lt-x  ccniru  eamU  tndfttrom  tata 
■ndcap.  xi*.  L<:xttiamatapTofitJirnii;  Kaobel-DUlmuiB,  Sttdut- 
jAWUieut  on  Lv  lue ;  Driver.  Zvu(.  on  l<* ;  Uffbtloot,  Ool.  on 
nil;  W.  R.  fimiUi,  /IS,  Loct.  Ix. ;  SchwnOr,  Au  JMm  immI  tL 
tTodt,  Itm,  Kkp.  L  BB  8,  b '.  Bvuinccf ,  HA  Arch.  |  •£! ;  Nowick, 
lUb.  Arth.  L  S  S3,  Bo*  fttao  Um  werka  of  WkIu  ^nd  H.  9)icnc«r 
(meatioDed  kbovo;*  ud  Tyior^  /*riini(ti«Oiitur«  tur  th«  mutonu 

oiuvKg*  triuo*.  A.  It.  S.  Kennedy. 

CTAHON  (KiM;«ir),  .Ith  7*.— Tlie  name  a«  JoK 
XEAU,  which  see. 

CYMBAL.— Seo  Music. 

CTPBESS  IT'^  tir^/ih,  £/«).— Ai  in  the  com  of 
t)ie  box  tree  [ttlaj/tshur),  there  is  nolhinj;  iu  tho 
pliilolo^y  to  indicato  what  (reu  is  ttij^nittcd.  The 
root,  wtiich  is  obsolete  in  Ueb.,  siguiliefi  in  Arab. 
to  Iw  Strang  or  futrd.  The  tree  ih  m«nlioned  (Is 
44")  in  connexion  with  the  cedar  and  tho  oak.  It 
might  be  any  of  the  nitmerous  coniferous  or  oupu- 
liferoas  tTocs  of  Uible  land^,  but  there  ia  no  means 
of  tvllinj,'  which.  Tho  LXX  gives  as  no  help,  tho 
sentuiico  beiugconftued,  and  notatr.  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  cviireiu,  tupreuta  aemp*rvireni,  L.,  \»  abund- 
ont,  and  suitable  aa  to  hanlnesa,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  that  it  in  intended.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  Cuprtssus  sempervirtna  is  (he  Jir. 
Bee  FiK.  Under  these  circumstauces,  tho  best  way 
wuuld  l>c  to  transliti'ratu,  on  lu  the  case  of  the 
alyum  and  aimu*f,  and  coll  the  tree  tirznh, 

(i.  E.  Post. 

CYPRUS  tics  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Levant 
(34'  aS'-aS"*  41'  K.  lat.,  32'  17'— 34*  38'  E.  long.). 
lietween  the  ronvorgent  coasts  of  CiUcia  and  Syria. 
On  it«  N.  coast  CapeKormakIti  Is  only  46  Kng.  miles 
from  Cape  Anamur,  in  CUicia,  and  its  E.  extremity, 
Cape  Andrea,  only  GO  (miles)  from  Latakia  on  the 
Syrian  coaat.  CouHeiiuently.  the  Avholti  liae  of  the 
uilioian  coast  is  easily  visible  from  the  xea-level  in 
C,  and  vice  vertd,  while  the  I^huiiou  can  be  neen 
at  siuiriw  even  from  Btavrovi^ni  near  Lamaka 
(2afM)  ft.).'  Its  greateai  breadth,  from  Cape  Gata 
to  Cape  Kormakitt,  is  60  Eng.  miles,  and  ita  ex- 
treme length,  from  Capo  Dreiiauo  lu  Gajm  Andrea, 
U  145 ;  but  the  Intter  inchidcs  tlie  Knrpass  pro- 
montorv,  which,  though  45  mili^f  long,  iH  nowliere 
more  tlian  10  miles  nrrosd.  The  nearly  straight 
N.  coa«t  from  Cwpc  Kormskiti  to  Caije  Andrea 
roeamiree  aIkiuI  100  miles.  Tho  area  of  C.  is  3707 
eqaarc  milefi,  or  about  cqnal  to  that  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk;  it  ifl  larger  than  Corsica  or  Crete,  but 
nnaUer  than  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 

C.  consist*  of  two  mountain  niasMa,Mparate<!  by 
abroad  hiw-lying  plain:  (1)  The8.W.  half  of  the 
island  is  orouiiied  by  a  range  coropoaed  of  crystal- 
line and  metalliferous  rockf^.  whtcli  in  ita  western 
and  hi^'hcHt  section  ii  called  Tn'^Mloii  IMOO  ft.)*  and 
is  continued  throar:tt  Miidhari  i^303  ft.),  Papt^toti. 
(51^  ft.),  and  the  Mikhaera  ran^-e  (4674  ft.)  to  the 
almost  Iwlated  Stavroviini  (22t>0  ft.  I,  about  12 
miles  from  Lamaka.  The  sumc*  rot-kii  reai>i>ear  in 
the  plateau  of  limestone  and  gypaum  b«vls  oetween 
Lamaka  and  Famagt^ta.  but  never  Hm]  to  more 
than    300  ft.     (2)    The    Meswiori^   or   'midland' 

*  Of.  Is  S31,  trh«re  tb«  bomewiUTl-boaad  naorcbaatiiMn  flnt 
■n)  the  Bniuke  of  buminii  Tvrc  tnnu  Lhdr  tul  uic^ongii  ai 
KiUoa  :  '  IRhii  tha  Uod  of  KitUtn  It  U  mreoted  to  tbMa.' 


Slain  extends  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  nde  of 
filkhaera  from  the  Itay  of  Mi>rpbu  to  that  of 
Kamagiisla.  A  vorj*  low  watershed  divides  the 
bn-tin  of  the  SerakhiR,  llowing  towards  M6rphn, 
from  that  of  the  l*cdia«  (Il«Jia<'ui)  and  Yali^,  which 
rise  from  the  N.  side  of  Mikkhaera  aiul  reach  the 
sea  at  SniamLs through  extensiva  marshes.  (3)  The 
N.  range  ia  a  Htrai^lit,  narrow,  and  abrupt  rhlge 
of  the  Anatolian  limestone,  and  extends  1(K)  miles 
from  Cape  Kortnuki'ti  to  Cape  Andrea,  ft^  highest 
peak  1(5  Buffav^nto  (313iJ  ft.),  cruwneil  by  a  Byzaa* 
tine  fortress.  H.  EUas  or  KcSmos  (3100  ft)  and 
Trypa  Vnnb  {30B5  ft. )  are  conspicuous  peaks  in  the 
West.  PentedAktylo,  farther  E..  riscH  to  241^  ft., 
and  Oljmboa  to S431  ft.;  but  in  tho  KarpasM  nothing 
ia  higher  than  8ina  tJros  (U3$U  fL),  close  to  the 
fortri:!ia  of  Kantdra  (161  ft.).  P&mbuios^  near 
Khizokdrpaw,  reaches  only  1194  ft  Tho  northern 
coaiitland  E.  and  W.  of  Kcr^Tiia  is  narrow,  but 
well  watered  and  very  fertile. 

The  only  accurat«  map  of  C.  is  the  (iovomment 
Tripjnoraetrical  Survey  (Stanford,  I88fi),  incorpor- 
ated in  the  snbscqaent  editions  uf  the  Adinirnlty 
Chart  of  Cyi>rufl  (No.  2074). 

The  principal  rewHirces  of  C  in  anrletit  nnd 
raedia-val  times  were  copper  and  timber.  The 
former,  which  in  fact  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
the  island,  was  worked  in  great  abundance  on  the 
N.  side  of  Trt'todos  and  Makbaera,  from  Limni  near 
the  Bay  of  Khr^aokhu,  to  Frungiasa  (Toniiusbs) 
and  Lithiodonda  ;  and  in  Le^  quantity  nearTremi* 
thuab&  (Tremilhus).  The  principal  centres  of 
export  were  Soloi  (KaTavoiitd.f<i)  and  Marion  (P<Sli 
dis  Khr^sokhu).  The  supply  was  linally  (^xh.iiit(ted 
Rome  time  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Iron  was  worked 
from  Ibo  (Hh  cent,  n,c.  onwards  in  the  country 
about  M.ikhaera,  though  it  never  rivalled  copper 
in  commercial  importance.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  says 
that  only  inferior  (Qualities  were  worketl  in  his 
time.  Much  gla»t  wax  made  in  Roman  tiiues  at 
Tamasausaad  eUewhere  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  1U3). 

The  forests  of  C.  had  not  wholly  disappeared 
even  in  imperial  times,  though  they  were  already 
very  much  reduced  in  area  by  tho  continuoni 
export  of  timber  (Strabo,  xiv.  fl).  The  cyprc«»  f  AV 
*fir')  or  Karamanian  pine  ia  the  principal  forest 
tree;  and  tho  juniper  (?,  the  'cypremi  [lirzah] 
ofls44**'-l  pru1>abty  fonnerly  attameil  grt'at  size 
in  C,  and  still  ^rutvH  freely  Wtween  Lnmnka  and 
Famagiista.  Beaidea  Uiese,  C.  has  always  pro- 
duced much  wine  and  oil ;  and  oarobs,  anise,  and 
madder  are  considerable  crops.  It  grew  cnongh 
com  for  its  own  population  in  the  time  of  Aticostus 
mtrabo,  xiv.  o}.  and  exportn  it  now.  LaJanum 
and  resin  wore  exfiorttHl  under  the  Kom.in  Emtitre 
[I'liny,  xii.  74.  xiv.  123,  xxiv.  34).  Both  Pliny 
(xxvil.  23.  58.  121,  etc.)  niid  Strabo  (iii.  15)  record 
the  oceurrencc  of  precious  stones ;  and  the  former, 
mines  of  alum  and  gypaum  (xxxvi.  ts3|.  Salt  is 
made  in  lagoons  near  Lamaka  (Kitiou),  and  Pliny 
records  the  manufaeturo  hero  (xxxL  75)  aitd  at 
Salnmis  (.\xxi.  84). 

HiSTOUV. — The  copper  and  the  timber  of  C,  so 
long  as  the  sujiply  lasted,  gave  the  island  an  im- 
pnrlnm-B  in    commerce  and  rivili7jiliun  out  of  all 

tirojAirtion  to  ita  size.  From  the  earlif-r  pnrt  of  tlie 
tronze  Age  Cyprus  maintained  a  large  jiopulation 
and  an  art  and  culture  distinct  and  in  many  respects 
liighly  developed,  and  exported  coi4icr  to  Hyria, 


and  widely  in  Ai*iu  Minor;  Mime  of  the  finer 
v;irietie5  have  Iwen  found  in  Egj'pt,  South  Pales- 
tine, Thera,  Athens,  and  the  Troan. 

C.  was  invaded  by  Tuhutmcs  III.  of  tho  I8th 
dynasty  of  Egypt  [B.C.  1603- U4U),  and  appears  to 
have  Tcmainea  ihbatary  to  Egypt  for  some  time. 
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It  has  bwn  suggested  by  Mnspcro  and  others  that 
the  Kcftitt  {cf.  OT  *CaphWr')  include  the  in- 
habitants of  C. ;  but  the  usual  iCgyp-  name  tot  C. 
U  Asi  (Flinders  Petrie.  Hist.  Eg.  li.  118.  I24t. 

Tliu  next  |>enwl  of  Cypriote  art  anil  civilizatLon 
is  of  i^at  ttiipurtanuu,  but  very  obscuni.  Myi-u- 
niwn  settlenients  have  been  found  on  a  number  of 
sites,  and  the  contact  with  their  lit^her  art  and 
culture  brou^'ht  alKnita  profound  chanuc  iu  tliat  of 
CvpniB.  About  thesarac  time  the  abundant  depDnitti 
<A  uon  b^an  to  be  worked,  at  trrst  for  ornamunt.s 
bat  very  soon  fur  weapons  and  tools.  Greek  trmli- 
tioQ  asserted  a  very  early  colonixution  of  C,  and 
e&p.  of  Kurion  and  tJalamis,  both  of  which  ore  now 
known  to  ImvD  been  Mycemcon  centres  i  and  trn<ii- 
tion  is  i^sntinned  by  the  primitive  '  /Kolic '  dialect 
of  Griiek  which  was  spoken,  and  the  peculiar 
sj'llabic  wript,  which  was  not  displaceil  by  the 
Greek  alplmfiet  until  tiie  4t!i  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  I'ha-n,  inscriptionH  have  been  found  in  C.  of 
the  tftfa  cent,  and  onwards,  and  there  are  indicA- 
bions  that  the  cultnjo  of  the  Syrian  coast  had 
influence  in  C.  even  earlier.  The  natural  centre  of 
Pbtcn.  inlltioiice  woa  Kition  (mod.  Lomaka),  but 
Fhteniciaus  and  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled  side 
by  side  all  over  the  Luland.  Ritiun  (and  perhaps 
ail  C.)  appwars  to  have  been  irregularly  tributary 
to  Tyre  in  the  10th  to  Slh  rent.  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  18 : 
Ant.  VIII.  V.  3,  X.  xiv.).  CaiwBuut'ntly.  C.  was 
involvetl  in  the  conq^uetit  of  Phcenicia  m  700  by 
Sar^on,  an  important  inscription  uf  wliuui  has  hceu 
fouml  at  Kition  (Berlin  Kluseam).  Later,  K»ir- 
liadduu  and  .-\jisnrbanipal  record  tribute  received 
from  tM'ctve  kin(;s  of  C,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
bear  Greek  names,  while  the  island  itself  appears 
as  Javnan  ('  Ionian  ']. 

About  liCO  C.  was  conquered  and  attached  to 
Epypt  by  Amasis  (Hd.  ii.  lS^i>.  and  on  hi»  fall  in 
5^5  passed,  with  Ejjypt,  to  Cauibyses  of  Persia 
{id.  ill.  lit.  21).  In  501  tJie  Greeks  of  C,  in  sym- 
pathyttith  those  of  Ionia,  re  belled  against  Pcmialirf. 
V.  lOfif.),  bnt  in  so  mixed  a  population  united  ertbrt 
was  impracticable  :  the  revolt  wa<)  soon  put  dov^Ti, 
and  in  4K0  C.  furnished  150  ships  to  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  [Ul,  \\l.  90).  During  the  5th  cent.  C  re- 
niained  under  Persia,  in  spite  of  Clmon's  repeated 
attempts  to  attach  it  to  the  Athenian  League  ;  but 
a  brisk,  copper  trade  was  maintained  M-ilh  Athena, 
wliif.li  sent  lino  pottery  and  bronze  work  in  return. 
Early  in  the  4th  cent.  Evagoraa  succeeded  in 
making  Salami^  the  leading  state  in  C,  and  in  387 
openly  revtdted  from  Persia.  But  the  Phuinician 
interest  was  wholly  against  him ;  the  Greeks,  as 
nsnal,  were  dividtd,  and  the  attempt  fnilcd.  Alex- 
ander tlio  Great,  however,  received  tlie  voluntary 
submission  of  all  tlie  Htates  uf  C.  ufttsr  the  buttle 
of  Isfius,  and  eiBcient  help  at  the  siege  of  Tvre 
from  their  0eeta,  and  sup{diea  of  tiinWr.  At  tiis 
death  (323)  C.  fell,  with  Et,'yi>t.  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  but  was  seized  by  Deiuetritis  PoHorcetes, 
after  a  desperate  sea-liijhl  (Diud.  Sic.  xx.  750-T61J 
and  vigorous  sicyt'  of  SalauiJa.  In  iiU5,  however, 
Ptolemy  recon'piored  the  island,  which  long  re- 
mained rln!H>ly  att(u:hed  to  Kuypt.  It  is  Under 
this  r6;.'ime  that  we  first  hoar  of  Jewish  settlers  in 
C.  (I  Mac  15*).  Itwa*  for  a  few  years  (B.C.  107- 
89)  a  separate  but  dependent  uiuj^dom  under 
Ptolemy  Lathyms,  bnt  in  H.c.  58  wrs  annexed  by 
Rome.  a«  security  for  finanrial  loans  to  tJie  bank- 
rupt Ptolo.my  Auletcs.  After  rcorpanization  by 
M.  Catxi  it  was  first  attai^bcd  to  the  province  of 
Cilicia.  but  was  made  a  hpparato  pruvint'e  by 
Augustus  after  Actiuni.  As  lont;  as  serious  danger 
waa  to  be  opprehended  in  the  Knat,  the  new  pro- 
vince, with  Its  neighbours,  remained  imperial,  and 
was  governed  by  a  propnrtor  (I>io.  Ctma.  liii.  12; 
Stjn&,  xiv.  BS3  (irai  vv*]).  No  monuments  remain  of 
this  period.     But  very  soon  afterwards  C.   was 


transferred  to  the  SenRte  (Dio.  Cass.  UiL  12,  liv.  4 ) ; 
consequently,  Ac  13^  is  strictly  accurate  in  describ- 
ing 8ergiu5  I'anlus  as  proconsul  [^BvnaTot)  in  A.n. 
46.  Of  this  Sergius  Pautus  no  coins  are  known, 
but  an  inscriptiuu  exists  at  Karavustasi,  wliich  is 
dated  ivl  Ilai/Xoi'  {Ap6v\  wdrov  ( ilogarth,  Dcvin  Cypria 
i>.  114).  Sev«ral  other  names  of  proconsaU  aro 
Known,  s.y.  Julius  Cordus,  CIG  2031,  L.  Annius 
Hossus,  hia  successor,  A.U.  52,  CiG  '2632  (quoted 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  187).  See  Ilogartli, 
iJrrta  Cijpria,  Appx.,  for  a  complete  list. 

The  seat  oi  government  was  at  PaphOB(wh.  see), 
which  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  priest- 
king,  deposed  in  u.c.  6S,  and  m'os  mo^t  easily 
accessible  from  the  west,  though  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
was  by  far  the  largest  ami  moKt  imfiortant  town  in 
the  island,  owing  to  its  prosiuiiLy  to  the  Syiian 
coast.  Papboa  was  connected  with  Salamis  by  two 
roads — one  inland  ami  nurth  of  Tn'iydos,  rid  Soloi, 
Tatnassos,  and  Tremithus,  about  four  days'  jotimey ; 
the  other  easier,  and  alon^  the  south  coast,  viA 
Kurion,  AmatliuB,  and  Kition,  about  throe  days.* 
Neither  of  these  was  a  Roman  military  rood,  but 
both  followed  well-worn  native  tracks. 

JewsapjwMir  to  have  settled  in  C.  in  hirge  numbers 
under  tlie  Ptoleuiaio  re;.'ime,  and  probaWy  mure 
were  attriiL-ted  Diilhtir  under  thu  early  Knipire  by 
tho  fnct  that  Herod  the  Great  formeil  the  Cypriote 
coppur  mineti  [Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  iv.  5,  cf.  xix.  2U,  28). 
Ti;ey  seem  to  have  hod  more  than  one  synagogue 
in  Salamis  (Ac  13"). 

Tho  dispersion  after  the  death  of  Stephen  carried 
Christians  as  far  as  Cyprus  (Ac  11"),  and  shortly 
afterwards  Cypriotes  were  preaching  in  Antioch 
{Ac  ll**).  Of  Cypriote  Christians,  two  aro  known 
by  name:  Mnason,  'on  original  convert'  (d^aioi 
liadrrr-^,  Ao  21'*),  and  Joseph  the  Levile,  auniamed 
BamalHLs,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
(Ao  4»). 

In  A.D.  117  the  Jews  of  0.  revolted,  mnssncrcd 
240,000  pagans,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
Salamis.  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  suppressed 
the  disonler,  and  expelled  all  Jews  from  Cyjtrus 
(MUnmn,  iii.  Ill,  U2). 

The  Christian  Church  of  C.  woe  divided  into  thir- 
teeu  biubuprics ;  in  tlie  4tb  cent.,  in  conseriueuce 
of  the  fiupijooed  discovery  at  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
of  St.  MattbeVs  Gospel  in  the  toDib  of  Itamabas,  it 
was  made  autonomous,  and  the  Patriarch  bos  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  right  to  sign  his  name  in  red  ink. 
The  Council  of  C.  in  401  was  summoned,  on  tho 
sugl,'t'8tion  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  pro- 
hibit tlie  resding  of  the  wurke  of  Origen. 

TliH  word  •  Cyprus '  dotx  not  ocrur  in  OT,  but  the 
inland  and  the  town  Kitiim  are  frequently  alluded 
to  as  '  Kittim,'  which  is  identilied  with  Cyprus  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  1.  vi,  1).  \i9tfia  .  .  .  Ki'irpot  oCttj  i-inf 
xaXtiru  (cf.  Epiph.  ifar.  xxx.  25).    See  Klli'iM. 

LiTXRATTRa— {j|)UiicxLUXtoc8:  Cobhsm.  An  Attrmpt  at  <i 
BUUicffrapSn  ^  C^pntt,  Niootk  (SHI  cd.).  ISM  (r^xluuMtlvr;: 
£n8«l,  JrvBraf,BanIn,  ISI1,Sto1«.;  UTigeru.Kot*i>h.v,  IH*  Intti 
Cirpem^  Vleana,  1BS6-H;  ObBrhumowr.  Au»  Cn-Tn.  B*-rllii, 
IKKMS,  Studian  tur  att^n  Geagraphtt  van  Cffpem,  Slutileh.  IbDl; 
A.  SkkelUrJos,  T'  Ki4«.a«,  Athtmi,  ISuO-Ol,  t  vela.  (B) 
Asmmnss :  Ptml^ndVhiifiex,  UitLtUrArtdaiuCAnti^M 
(vol  ijt.  PStmittia  tu*d  Cifjirvs),  Pufi,  1S8I>  (E.T.  Loodoo,  1886} ; 
Obncfftlich-RInhlcr,  JTirpnw.  Berlin,  1892,  4Co,  t  vola  (RUU17 
pl»t«») ;  and  tlw  papeis  of  de  Has  Lslri«,  L.  Rose,  R.  B.  Uatg, 
b.  P.aMA.P.  itiOeniois,sndO.CQloni)aCeocaldl;el.Ustorii3U 
HkeU:h  in  Hmaey.  JUt  Figuringt  d*  TmTB  CvtU  dn  iMtrr^, 
I^ria,  irai :  Hvns  wvd  a-HlobMr,  Cyprua  Mvmtm  CaUUagvSt 
Ozfonl.  1W7.  J.  L,  MYHES. 

CntERE  {Kx-pfirti),  the  chief  city  in  Libya  in  N. 
Africa,   al>uitt    half-»ay    between   Carthage  and 

'Th«  PcuUnffcr  Tftbl«  fives  (<■)  Pftphos— xl— rali»ph.tu> 
fPal«|>sp)io«>  —  ixll — Curio  —  x\1  —  Anutliui  —  xxilll  —  Cito  — 
IxxiU]— SoluniiM  :  (xdvI  \n  aJI>.  (4)  PftptKn-xxiU-fialM*— 
xxlx— Tkintoo— xriilJ— ThrBtniiuj— xvlU— Cho— [xxlUJ— S»I»- 
tnltift :  (oxrt  in  fell). 
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Alaxftmlrm,  wae  the  capital  of  n  small  provinoe 
corretipouUing  to  tbe  nioilern  TtipolL  Allliou^'li 
in  AfncJi,  it  woji  a  Grtwk  city,  dating  fram  li.c.  631. 
It  was  famous  for  iu  beaiitv  of  nitiiAtion,  it.-i 
i-ommerRe,  ami  i ta  ciilLurt;.  Alexander  tlie  (iruai 
{^ranted  the  rigliia  of  citizt:iiit|ii[>  in  it  to  Jewa 
VII  equal  ivrniA  with  Oreekfi,  and  it  became  an 
iiii|)ortaiit  centre  of  tlieJcwsof  tliu  Disperiiion,  thu 
fourth  uf  tliu  iHipuIation  beiuK  Jewiali  according 
to  Joitcjiliua.  Ill  tlie  reign  of  Maztaasoli,  Psiain- 
tiiLlic-bux,  king  of  Kirj'pt,  ciLrritxl  off  many  Jews 
and  aettlcd  tliL>m  in  tliu  [Mirta  of  Libya  about  C, 
while  one  of  the  I'tolemieB  transported  IW.OOO 
Jo^v8  to  PentApo^Li  in  the  same  diittrtct.  Like 
other  communities  of  the  llcl.  Jews,  the  Cyrcnians 
bad  a  synagogue  of  tlieir  own  in  Jems.,  and  <»ccm 
to  bavo  been  more  Jewiiih  than  the  Jcm-s  them- 
(ielve8(Ac  B»).  Tlicre  were  Cyrenians  among  the 
firet  prwu?her»  of  iha  gospel,  and  they  were  AJwOfri- 
Bled  with  the  ureat  forwani  inuveiuent  of  preai-h- 
iiig  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  Gentiles  (Ac  II*"). 

Lucius  of  C.  (Ac  13')  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  tlic  liret  bishop  of  his  native  dintrict.  Tradi- 
tion also  uonnccta  ht.  Mark  with  the  6rst  cstab- 
li«)imcnt  of  Christianity  in  tlii»  part  of  Africa. 
An  interesting  npt^culntion  gathun  round  the  naniu 
of  Simon  of  C.  (Mt  27^)-  He  is  referral  to  as  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  RuftiR,  evidently  well 
knov%'n  to  Mark's  ruaiiers  (Mk  15"^) !  while  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Itomans  refers  to  one  Uufns  M 
holding  an  honourable  position  among  the  brethren 
there,  'Salute  Kufus,  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  niine*  (Ru  16").  From  this  it  hiui  been 
conjecture)!  that  while  St.  I'mil  wrm  Mudytng  at 
JeruB.  he  enjoyed  the  tiioLhcrly  care  of  Simou'H  wife. 

After  Alex'inder's  death,  the  district  of  which 
C.  was  capital  became  a  dependency  of  Egj'pt. 
Under  the  Itom.  rule  it  was  called  Cyrenaica,  and 
was  fwlitically  connected  with  Crete.  In  the  4th 
cent,  the  city  wa.i  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
U  now  df-sulutiL 

Cyrcnlan  (Kr/ufcaToi),— Two  Cyrenians  are  men- 
tioned inSn-inttire:  Simon  who  l»ore  our  Lord's  cross 
(Mt  27*'),  and  Lucius  a  Christian  teavhcr  (Ac  13')- 

\V.  Minn. 

CYRENIUS.— See  QciKINIus. 

GYROS  (2*113,  Kv/xtt)- — The  name  of  Cyrus  is 
written  Kiirai*  in  Hah.  cunriforni,  Knni.sh  in  Old 
Persian.  Ct'jsian  fttatwl  on  the  authority  of  Pary- 
satis,  the  wife  of  tbe  Persian  king  Ocbuij,  that 
bur  younger  son  wn*  named  Cjtub  from  the  rut, 
OA  'the  Persians  call  the  sun  KOpQi'  (Epit.  Phot. 
80:  Plut.  Artax.  I>.  In  Zend,  however,  the  'sun' 
is  kwarc,  which  could  not  take  tbe  form  KOpos  in 
Old  Persian,  tliough  in  modem  Pension  it  u  khur, 
and  in  certain  Aram,  dialects  of  the  Pamir  it  U 
khir  and  kher.  According  to  Strabo  (xv.  3),  the 
original  name  of  Cyrus  wsji  Agrodates,  his  later 
name  being  ailoptwJ  from  thai  of  the  river  Cyrus. 
Put  this  l«  contrary  to  the  fact  that  hi.i  grand- 
father's  name  was  nlso  Cvrus. 

The  cla.*»icali  writers  liavc  given  contradictory 
accountn  of  his  birth  and  rise  to  power.  HtTodotus 
{i.  06)  says  that  he  knew  of  three  account*  ditlcrent 
frotu  the  one  he  himHcIf  udontcd,  wliicb  woh  tliat 
Cyrus  was  the  f>on  of  a  Pemnn  nobleman  named 
Cambyses  and  Mnndand,  a  daughter  of  the  Metlian 
king  ABtvageR,  who  had  caused  her  to  marry 
bent^tli  Tier  station  in  eonsequonce  of  a  dream 
which  the  magi  iatcrpretcd  a;9  predicting  danger  to 
himself  from  her  son.  A  second  dream  induced 
him  to  order  his  relative  Uarpagns  to  kilt  the  child. 
Harpagits  gave  it  to  tbe  )mrd»man  Mithridatesto 
expose,  but  he  and  hbi  wife  Spako  bnmglit  it  on  as 
their  own.  Su1iMei|uently  C>'rUB  was  recognized  by 
Astyoges,  who,  in  cont^eqiience  of  tbe  adiloe  of  the 
mo^,  sent  him  back  to  hu  parcnU.  bat  punished 


llurpagus  by  giving  him  the  muLiluted  timha  of  his 
own  son  to  eat.  Harpivgiis  thoroforo  iwrsuaded 
Cyrus  to  lead  the  Perwinns  into  revolt ;  after  which 
the  infatnated  Astyages  anmiintcfl  him  the  general 
of  the  Me<lian  army.  The  result  was  an  easy 
victory  on  the  part  of  Cyru-s ;  Astyn^e^,  however, 
impaled  tbe  magi  who  had  ndviRod  him  to  let  bis 
advursarj'  go,  raised  another  army,  and  himself  led 
it  into  the  field.  Uut  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
though  \\\n  life  was  npared,  and  Cyras  became  k^g 
of  Media  an  well  a«  of  Pernio. 

Xeuophon,  in  the  romance  of  the  C*frop<xdia^ 
gives  a  wholly  dilfercnt  account.  Ho  makes 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  C>tus,  king  of  Persia. 
Cynis  is  educated  first  in  Persia  and  thun  by  hU 
grandfather  .\styage8 ;  and  when  the  latter  is  sno- 
cccdcd  by  his  son  Cyoxarw*.  Cvnis  acta  as  his 
general,  subduing  tbe  Lvdians,  KahyloniuiiK,  and 
oDicr  nations,  and  (inaliy  vfiKToeding  him  in  the 
natural  counw  of  things.  Uis  first  victory  over  the 
Babylonians  was  when  he  wu  sixteen  vears  old, 
when  Eril-Merodoch  wantonly  invaded  .Media;  the 
second  when  ho  wm  forty,  when  Neriglns-nir.  the  ally 
of  Cnesua  of  Lydia,  attacked  CyaxaruK.  His  linal 
conuuest  of  Babylonia  took  place  before  the  death 
uf  the  king  of  .Mt;dia. 

Nicolaus  of  Daino^dcus  (riL  fr.  60)  oiMerta  that 
Cynw  wa»  the  son  of  a  Mardian  bandit  named 
Atrsulates,  whose  wife  Argostfi  t«nded  goats.  He 
Ixigan  his  career  as  a  servant  in  the  palace  of 
Astyages.  Here  he  was  adopted  by  Artembarcs, 
the  cupbearer,  and  recommended  '  to  Astyages, 
who  rai'ictl  him  to  power  and  wealth.  Cyrisnow 
made  hia  fathrr  Atradates  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
urged  by  a  '  (Jhalda'an '  b^;an  to  plot  against 
.Vstyagw*,  with  the  help  of  (Ebares  a  Persian. 
Kvcntnolly,  after  oUoining  leave  to  vi^it  Persia, 
where  evcrythint:  had  been  prepared  for  a  revolt, 
he  defeated  at  fl^Tba  the  troops  which  had  beeu 
sent  against  him.  In  a  battle  before  Pasargadst 
however,  he  and  his  general  *Khares  were  driven 
within  the  waIIh,  and  Tiix  father  wo^  captured  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  The  Persians  now  tied  to  the 
precipitous  mountuin-pcak  where  Cyras  liod  been 
reared,  and  there,  excited  by  tbe  taunts  oi  their 
wives,  they  utterly  overthrew  their  Median  as»ail- 
anta  and  dcstToyed  the  kingdom  of  Aittyages. 

Ctesias  calls  Astyages  A^tyigas,  and  states  that 
aft<'-r  hi»  defeat  by  Cynuhefledto  Ei-lml-ann,  where 
ho  was  cuncoaleil  in  the  palace  by  bij*  daugbter 
Amj-tis  and  her  husband  Spitamaa,  whom  C>Tuf 
onlcred  to  be  tortured,  along  with  their  ehildren 
Spitakes  and  Megabernes,  to  make  tliem  confess 
where  be  was.  Astvagos  was  put  into  fetters  by 
(Ebare*.  but  rcleaaed  1>y  Cyn«.  wiio  married  Aiuytis 
after  putting  her  baabanci  to  death. 

All  these  Tersions  have  been  shown  to  be  nnhis- 
torical  by  contemporaneous  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
The  most  important  of  thc*o  are-Ml)  a  cylinder 
in.<inription  of  Na]inni<In«,  the  lost  king  of  the  Uab. 
empire,  from  Abu  Hablja  (Sipjmra) :  (2)  an  oanal- 
istic  tablet  written  shortly  after  the  cDnauest  of 
Ilabyloniii  by  Cyrus;  (3)  a  proclamation  of  Cyrus  of 
the  same  dale 

The  in-striptioTi  of  N'aUinidus  was  composed  soon 
after  the curiiiui*-st  of  Astyagefiby  Cyrua  in  B.C.  548. 
Nnbimidus  calls  Astyagea  (Ut'uvigu)  king  of  the 
Mandn or 'Nomads,' whom  the  Assyr.  texts  identify 
with  the  GimirrA  or  Cimmerians.  He  states  that 
the  temple  of  the  moon-god  at  namiu  had  been 
dci'troycd  by  tbe  Mnnda,  but  that  Mcrudnch  had 
ordered  him  in  a  dream  to  restore  it,  assuring  him 
that  within  three  years  '  Cyrus  the  king  of  Anzan , 
tlieir  little  aervnnt,  with  his  small  nrniv.  shall 
overthrow  the  widespread  jiwiple  of  the  Slandn ; 
Istuvigu,  the  king  oi  the  iieople  of  the  Mandn,  he 
shall  capture,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  his  own 
country.' 
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The  animlwtic  tablet,  which,  when  cumplele, 
bec&n  wiih  ihe  first  year  of  the  rei^ni  oi  Nftbonidus, 
tella  lu  that  in  the  Bevcnth  year  of  the  latter's 
reiga  (b.c.  549}  Astyace^  had  marchetl  against 
'  Cyrua,  kioRof  Anaan,' but  that  bis  army  revolted 
anainst  him  and  di-Uverod  him  to  Cyrua,  who  then 
ttuiri:hed  lo  I'^chiitiuia,  caplurvd  it,  aud  carried  its 
epoll  to  Anxaii.  Three  years  later  (B.C.  546),  Cyrutt 
bears  for  the  lirst  (iiim  the  title  uf  '  king  of  Penua,* 
fo  that  he  miist  huve  ;;ainu<.l  possetwioD  of  Puiaia 
between  B.C.  MU  and  Mil.  In  the  latter  year  he 
crossed  the  Tigris  below  Arbela  and  conquered 
northern  Mesopotamia  as  well  aa  Armenia. 

In  B-C.  fi38,  aided  by  a  revolt  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia, he  attacked  NahuiiiduM  fnun  the  uurth.  A 
bailie  wan  f«Mi|j:lit  at.  Opia,  which  re^tnlted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Itabu  army  :  and  n  few  flays  later,  on 
the  14th  of  Tanunuz  (June),  't>ippara  waa  taken 
uiihout  li};htini;.'  NahoniJua  Bed  and  oooceaJed 
himself    lq    Babylon,   followed    by  Gobryaa,   the 

governor  of  Kurdistan,  with  tho  army  of  Cyrus. 
In  the  IGth,  CJobrvas  entered  iiabyion  wiUtoat 
resistance,  and  Nabonldud  Mas  cantureJ.  Tlie 
daily  »ervici!i)  w«ut  on  as  usual  in  tlie  temples  of 
Ihe  city,  and  the  contract-tableta  show  that  there 
wns  no  diiitnrhance  of  trade.  On  the  3rd  of 
Marrhcshvan  (October),  Cyrus  came  to  Babr Ion. and 
henceforth  bore  tho  title  of  'king  of  Baoylonia.' 
'  Peace  to  the  cily  did  Cyrus  cstabliah ;  peace  to 
all  tho  pnivince  of  Babylon  did  (jabryas  lus 
j^uvuruur  utoclaim.  Governors  m  Uabylon  he 
appi^inted.  On  tho  11th  uf  the  month  the  wife  * 
ot  Nnl>nniduB  died,  and  for  six  daya  there  was 
mDurain^  for  her.  On  tho  4th  of  Nisan,  Cambynes 
conducted  her  funeral  in  the  temple  of  Nebo. 
After  thi<),  offcrinjn  to  ten  times  tho  usual  amount 
woro  made  to  the  Bab.  deities. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrua  justiQea  his  neizure  of 
Ihfj  Hal),  crown,  and  dct^lai'ca  that-  he  bad  been 
ciiltoil  to  it  by  Bel-MerofluL'li,  who  was  angry  with 
Nobonidiis,  He  descrilx?!*  himself  as  '  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan,'  the  son  of  Cambyaes,  kin}?  ot  Ansan, 
grandwm  of  Cj'rns,  king  of  Ansan,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Toiapeii,  king  of  Ansan,  and  says  that  he 
bad  restored  to  their  honu'H  the  exiles  wlui  were  in 
Babylonia  as  well  as  their  (.loilit.     He  concladca  by 

S raving  that  the  deities  he  ha.i  thus  reatorc<l  may 
ally  intercede  for  him  before  Bel-Merodach  and 
Nelx).  whoso  *  worshipper'  Cyrus  profesees  himself 
to  be. 

It  is  clear  that  tho  Urock  writors  have  con- 
founded tho  Mauda  or  uomad  Scyths  and  Cim- 
merians with  the  Mad&or Medea.  Cynis,  moreover, 
like  hi.i  nnf^t-Mtors,  waa  nut  king  of^  Persia,  but  of 
Anxan  or  Anzan,  one  of  tho  miist  important  divi- 
sions of  FJam,  whirh  in  iitated  in  a  cuneiform 
tablet  to  be  the  equivalent  of  EInm.  anil  of  which 
the  native  kind's  of  Su&a  called  themselves  rulers. 
Teiitpes,  the  sun  of  the  Persian  Acha-menes,  seems 
to  have  couquuted  it  at  the  time  of  Lhe  fall  of  the 
Assrr.  empin;.  Tho  fact  explain.'*  la  '2P,  as  well 
M  Uie  use  of  Susimi  tut  one  of  the  threu  official 
jangiui^es  of  the  IVrunn  empire.  At  BehLstun, 
Danufl  statcfl  thnt  eight  of  his  anoeators  had  been 
kings  'inadouble  lin^«.'  As  Teispes  vas  the  father 
of  Ills  great-grandfather  Ariaraoinea,  wo  ebould 
have  exactly  the  eight  king^.  if  vre  suppose  that 
while  the  line  of  Cyroswasnitingin  Anzan,  that  of 
Darius  waa  reiguini;  in  Poraia. 

Another  fact  which   is  dne    to  the  fttineifnrm 

texts  is,  tliat  thu  account  of  the  siege  of  Babvluu 

by  Cyrus,  given  by  Herodotua,  is  a  fitition,  derived 

probably  mim  one  uf  ilia  sieges  of  t-he  city  by 

*  Or,  oooonlliiK  lo  Uw  rvatUsf  ol  flncbes,  tin.*  too. 


Darius  Hystaspis.  The  dat«  of  the  conquest  of 
Astyages  is  also  fixed.  Tho  conquest  of  Cricsus 
and  the  Lydian  empire  probably  took  ]duce  befuru 
that  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  by  tho  Mcdes,  Mazarcs 
and  Ilarpafjitia. 

Before  hm  death  the  empire  nf  Oyms  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Bactria,  and  was  thus 
larger  Uian  that  of  tlie  Ani^ians.  Diilerent  stories 
are  tohl  of  hi>(  death.  Heroilotus,whokn<;wof  more 
than  one,  says  that  he  was  slain  when  invading 
the  Mawiagetie.  According  to  Ctesias,  he  had 
invaded  the  DerMkcs,  and  after  gaining  a  liclory 
over  them  by  stratagem,  and  capturing  the  sou  of 
their  queen,  Tomyris,  waa  killed  in  a  second 
engagement  in  which  his  troops  were  defeated. 
Diodoms  asserts  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Tomyris,  who  cnicified  hira ;  while  Xenophua 
makes  him  die  peacefully,  and  be  buried  at  P&aar< 
gada,  eeven  years  after  the  death  of  Cyaxarca 

The  Bab.  oontroct-tableta,  on  the  contraxA',  prove 
that  he  reined  nine  years  over  Babylon  and  '  the 
empire,'  dymg  in  July  D.C.  529.  A  vear  before  bis 
death  he  liad  made'lun  son,  Camorttes,  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  Honxlotus,  Camb^'scs  was 
the  Hon  of  Cassandana,  the  daughter  of  Phnrnn.«pi>8. 
The  supposed  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murghab  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  great  conqueror :  it  is  ditliculc  to 
reconcile  its  character  and  position  with  the 
account  given  by  Arriau  (vL  29),  and  the  figure 
on  a  neighbouring  column,  above  whoi^o  bcrul  is 
tho  iutHrrijjtion,  '  Tarn  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Akhic- 
meninn,'  is  that  of  a  wiug^>d  demi-gt>d  who  wears 
an  Egyptian  head-dre.<ui.  Itcnn  hardly,  therefore, 
have  buen  sculptured  before  the  conquest  of  Egy]<t 
by  Cambyses.  The  most  probable  view  ia  that  it 
represents  Cynis  the  younger. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrua  shows  that  he  was  not 
a  Zoroastrian  like  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  that  aa 
he  claimed  to  be  the  Hticc^ssor  of  the  Bab.  kings, 
BO  alati  he  acknowledgHtl  the  Hupremacv  of  Bcl- 
Merodach  the  supreme  Bubj'lonion  god.  Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  exiles  was  not  duo  to 
any  sympathy  with  monothcisim,  but  was  ^rt  of 
a  generaT policy.  Exnerirnre  had  taught  bim  the 
danger  of  allowing;  a  diMatfectod  [H^piilation  to  uxist 
in  a  countrj'  which  nii'iht  Im  invailed  hy  an  enemy* 
his  oM'n  con^iucst  of  liabylonia  had  b«cn  assiat«il 
by  the  revolt  of  a  port  of  its  population;  and  bo 
therefore  reversed  tho  policy  of^ deportation  and 
denationalization  which  had  been  attempted  by  tho 
Assyr.  and  Bab.  kings.  The  exiles  aud  ibc  imager  of 
thoir  gods  were  scut  back  to  tlieir  old  homes;  only 
in  the  cn.sc  of  the  Jews,  who  had  no  images,  it  was 
tho  sacred  vessels  nf  the  temple  which  were  restored 
(Err  I'-").    See  BP,  New  Series,  v.  pp.  143  IT. 

LimumuL— K«rodotui  i.  fiS,  106-130.  I77-?N  ;  Xcn.  Cfntp.; 
CUsiM,  PtniJta,  e<l.  Gllmore.  vii.-xi.:  Siojiaus  XMrruueMiiM, 
trf.  Oa-68  OIQUer'*  Frwiu.  iil.  pp.  4Uan.;;  Ditxlon))  Siculua, 
xxxi.  Itf,  Sxe.  pp.  i20t.:  Rf  nuw  nr.  v.  ^t.  U3-IT&  (wliero 
KffrcBCH  KK  gWen  to  th«  rarioiui  c<lition«  of  the  ountHorm 
t«xU):  CUntoa.  FuU  HtUe;ild,  I.  IL  ;  B4iwliD>on,  Awimtt 
MonarthUa,  Iv,  nh.  vlL;  Ihincker.  Iliat.  i^  AnliifuUy,  Bnf.  «d. 
T.;  BUiltniM-  Id  Uie  SUtunaabfrieMt  of  .lbs  ACMlemr  ot  VjvnriA, 
xotU.  711  <18SD);  UmMyj  ft)  Bmv.  dM  SttatM  Jui9M  ).  (ItSVUi): 
FUAgl.  CyruM  and  aendot  QSBl);  BMitr,  Dt*  Kynttag*  vnd 
Vtrmanditt  <US2) ;  Kclp«r,  hU  muanliUM^  InseJurUUM  Hh^ 
Cynu  (1882) :  lte>«t.  U  MMMttm  nsaCX  pp.  S48.  MS.  BtndiJt*'! 
L-ili.  piL  SMt,  4SaS.:  Ifverf,  Bmporkommu»  Atr  ptntmihm 
JIadit  ufUer  Kyroi  (1SS4) :  Juatl.  Gcidk.  d§r  nrwnt.  VAEter  im 
AtUrtum,  pp.  371  ff.  (16S4);  TleU,  Bah.'Aaiyr.  OmA.  iv.  &» 
(1SS0) ;  WincUer.  UnUmdi.  tur  aUvrinU.  Ondt.  L  pp.  1CI»-13K ; 
a^fot,  aCM  ch.  xi.  (ISOS};  PmSek,  Mtdim  tind  d*t  Bau»  d€» 
KvasttTM  (lBOn\  Katnifjrtu  unit  <ti«  UtberU^ermta  dw  AlUr- 
Onrni^Ofitny.  Helo.  'Cj-ni*  de  Qroots M  (l*go'itrlk>nAvu  B»tiel,' 
in  Mflaniw  Charirwtie  U aria  {MOffy.  Th«  l4itMt  mL  ofT  Crrni* 
AnnnliatK-  Tahlrt  U  l>v  HaiPL-r  In  DeOtneh  wiH  Hh»pI*«  B^izrOa* 
WvlMyr.ii.il8n).216IL  A.  H.  SaYCK. 
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D. — Til  urillcal  notCA  on  tbe  text  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  tliiBsymWI  isn^^iMl  to  indicate  IbereadingH 
of  Vvflfx  bez'jc:,  a  Gni'co-Latm  MS  of  the  tJLli  cent. 
i)iresfrv-cU  iu  tlio  Cainbritli;o  University  Library. 
Tliu  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  U  UTitten  sticho 
m«Chc«lly,  i.e.  in  lines  of  uiitqual  length,  divided 
occurdin;;  to  the  scnM:— the  (ircvk  on  the  left,  the 
Latin  on  tlic  right  hand  \ya^fi  of  each  openinff. 

Thu  (ioHpels  arc  Rrrnni;i!il  in  the  oracr,  Mt,  Jn, 
Lk.  JNIk — an  order  founu  bIko  in  nmny  old  Lntiii 
MSS,  tlie  Gothic  version,  and  in  Const.  Apost.  ii.  5". 

I-tetween  Mk  and  Ac  there  Ib  a  gap  ivhich, 
according  to  the  original  numberinR  of  the  qviircs, 
must  have  contained  67  leaves  (8  quires  and  3 
leaves).  It  closes  \iith  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
verFion  of  3  Jn*''".  Cleorly,  tliereforc,  the  Kpn. 
of  Ju  ocx-uniwd  jiart  of  the  vai-Jint  BpiuMj  (14  or  15 
Ifiuves].  What  eim  lht3  mining  Iuavl's  cuntaiued 
it  i*  intpoaaible  to  say.  The  other  CathoUo  Epistles, 
if  thoy  were  all  present,  would  re^iuire  about  36 
leaves.  This  would  leave  IG  leaves  (=2  nuires) 
onaocoanted  for ;  and  it  ia  possible,  thougn  not 
very  likely,  that,  aa  Scrivener  sugge^^tH,  the  ecribo 
had  uadu  a  mistake  uf  2  iu  numMirini;  Im  quires 
at  tliis  puint  in  the  MS. 

Abuut37  leavt-K  are  iniiuiiig  in  ulher  parLsof  the 
MS.  and  12  are  more  or  less  mutilat^-d.  It  lit  aliW 
rautilat«d  at  the  end.  The  folluwinf;  passages  are 
in  conMMuenoe  wanting  in  the  Greek  Text — Mt 
(..»  [3M»j  5»_9i  27'-i',  Jn  l«-3»  [ia»-2(>"].  [Mk 
le"-'-"].  Ac  8»-10"  21'*-"  SS**-"  22='  end.  The  saps 
in  the  Latin  are  Mt  1'"  «*-8"  2fl«-27',  Jn  I'-S^" 
n8*-20'],  (Mk  iO*-*].  The  iiassuKe-s  in  siinate 
oracket*  have  been  supplied  by  a  tttE  cent.  band. 

The  MS  was  written  ia  all  probability  in  Gaul, 
and  Itendel  Harris  baa  given  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  did  not  travel  far  from  its  birth- 
place for  the  first  1000  years  of  ita  existence. 
During  tht.>>  period  it  was  corrected  at  viiiiou-i 
tiinea  by  eight  or  nine  different  hands. 

lUi  nxKlern  bintory  Wginii  witli  the  Council  of 
Trent,  whither  apjuarontly  it  was  taken  in  ].Vl(i  by 
theltinhopof  Clermont  in  Auvergnc.  Stephen-*,  in 
his  155*> edition,  published  readings  from  itdcrived 
from  collations  made  for  him  by  his  friends  in 
Italy— pcrhnp»  during  thiji  visit  to  the  Council. 
When  llezn  jjrewiitcd  the  MS  to  the  llnivur»ily  of 
Cnuibiidgu  in  1581,  he  stated  that  it  had  buen 
taken  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  IreaocDS  in  I^yons  at 
the  sack  of  that  city  in  15Q2.  It  is  for  the  moift 
part  the  only  witness  among  Greek  MSS  to  a  type 
of  text  which  we  know  from  the  evidence  of 
iiatriitic  qaotations  and  tbe  earliest  vi.Tsions  to 
IiavQ  been  widely  current  as  early  aa  the  'Znd  cent. 
It  has  iu  consequence,  e»peciallv  in  recent  years, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  notably  in  a 
most  tngenloii.s  work  by  J.  Uenilel  Harris.  A  Stuiii/ 
uf  Codex  BeztE  CTextn  and  Studies'),  18»1,  and 
in  two  careful  hut  not  altogetlier  convincing 
volumes.  The  Old  St/riac  EUmen$»in  Codex  JJtZft, 
1893,  and  The  Syro-Latin  Tcxi  of  the  Gcspth,  by 
F.  H.  Ctuuc,  1895.  The  problems  raised  by  tliu&e 
writers  will  require  fuller  trcutment  in  connexiim 
with  the  whole  t<ubjcct  of  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Te«tainent. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  MS,  including  a  com- 
plete tranacript  ion  of  the  text  and  a  full  introduc- 
tion, waa  published  by  Serivuner  in  1864,  and  this 
year  (ISIn)  the  University  of  Cumbridge  bos 
ondertakea  to  bring  out  an  edition  in  photographic 
facaimilc. 


D,. — In  the  Eptxtles  of  St.  Paul  thA  same  symbol 
— written  mori^  projierly  D,  to  avoid  confusion — is 
used  to  denote  the  readings  of  the  MS  in  the 
National  Library  at  Pari«.  the  Codex  Claro- 
nwntantu.  This  is  also  a  Gra>co-Uitin  MS  uf  the 
6th  cent,  written  stichometricftlly.  It  scem^t  cle-ar 
that  it  wait  tlie  work  of  a  (ireuk  »crtW,  and  that  It 
remained  for  some  time  in  scholarly  Gre^^k  hnmU ; 
but  there  Miuin»  no  deciiuve  evidence  to  fix  either 
the  place  where  it  was  written  or  its  lirsL  home. 
The  remarkable  lint  of  the  canonical  book<«  of  OT 
and  NT  insertwl  between  rhLlemon  and  Hebrews 
— known  aa  the  Claromontanc  stichomttry — points 
on  the  whole  to  a  Western  origin, — L'arthage, 
Home,  or  Gaul.  The  I^atin  version  is  of  gr<>at 
im^rtancQ  throughout  In  Hebrews  It  ij  the 
mam  representative  of  tlie  old  !.atin  version  of  the 
epixtle. 

It  contains  all  Uie  Pauline  epiMles  virtually  com- 

filete — including  Hebrews.     It  han  been  most  care* 
ully  collated  l>oth  by  Tischendorf  and  Trcgellea, 
and  sumptuously  edited  by  Tischendorf.  1852. 

J.  0.  K.  Mc:rrav. 
D. — Tbe  symbol  ordinarily  used  In  LTiticiam  of 
Hex.  lo  signify  the  work  of  the  Deuteronumist ; 
uflen  so  as  tu  include  also  his  sehuol,  althungh 
this  creates  confusion,  which  may  be  avoided  by 
usinc  for  thix  sense  D^  V)*,  and  Kimilnr  symhola. 
See  Hexatelch.  F.  H.  Woods, 

DABBE8HETH  (n^Tl).  Jos  lO".— A  place  on  the 

burdci}i  of  Zebuluti.  The  line  is  difliculL  to  follow, 
but  the  extreme  limitt»  on  N.  and  S.  8u«ni  to  bo 
defined  by  tlie  names  Pabbesbetli  and  Jokneam. 
In  this  cose  the  ruin  Dahshefi,  on  tbe  hills  E.  of 
Acoo,  may  be  intended,  tbe  only  place  where  this 
name  (meaning  'hump,'  cf.  Is  30*)  oceurs.  See 
aW'f,  vol.  i.  bheet  iii.  C.  li.  Conder. 

DABERATH  (p-;::^),  Jos  19"  21»,  1  Ch  fl^.— A 
city  of  /i;balun  given  to  the  I^viteH,  noticed  aa 
the  extreme  iioint  on  the  S.E.  bortler ;  now  the 
village  Dehtirifh  at  the  foot  of  Tabor  on  the  W. 
In  the  reconl  of  the  conquests  of  Rntii»c<i  ii. 
(Urugsch,  Uist.  ii.  p.  &i)  we  learn  that,  about  1325 
B.C.,  he  attacked  places  in  the  Aniorite  country, 
namcil  Dapnr,  S1ialamaiShuii<Mn],MiLriiiim(Meir6n|, 
Ain  Aiiumim,  Kalopu  (}H;rha)iH  ShnlaUiln),  and 
Hcitha  Antha  jBeth  Annth);  and  of  these  places 
Shunem  was  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  IJcth  Anath 
and  MeirOn  in  Upper  Galileo.  iJapur  is  thought 
to  be  Tabor  or  Dauemth,  and  is  represented  as  a 
walled  town.  But  in  Eg^'ptian  the  letters  Land 
R  aro  not  distinguished,  and  the  name  may  have 
been  I>apul.  la  the  latter  case  I'M  in  Up|>er 
Galilee  uould  bo  the  site.  See  DiULAU.  The 
site  of  Daborath  on  Tnlior  was  known  in  tbe  4th 
cent.  A.D.  {Onunutsticon,  s.v.  Dnbiral,  bat  wrongly 
identified  witli  Debir.    See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  vi. 

C.  R.  CoNDEK. 

DABRIA.— One  of  the  five  scribes  who  wrote  to 
the  dictation  of  Eura  (2  £s  U^). 

DACUBI  (A  ^Kov^,  B  ora.,  A\'  Dacobl)  =  Akkub, 
Ezr  e«,  Nell  7"- 

DAGOER  (Jg  3'"  AV,  'swoid'  RV,  Heb.  s-fj 
her(bh).^'Vho  Heb.  word  moans  in  most  coses 
a  short  weapon  used  for  stabbing  (cf.  2.  S  30*-**}. 
The  Arab  'k/utt^r,'  still  in  use  E.  of  Jordan,  haa 
a  curved  blade,  and  inlUcts  by  a  downward  stab 
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DAGON 


just  sncli    a   horrible  wound   as    i»    drscribcd    In 
2  S  2ij".    See  SwoRD.  W.  E.  BxjtXES, 

DAGOH  (j^i-j,  i^Tiir).— The  principal  deity  o(  the 
riuliatines,  wuoso  worship,  ho%vovcr,  seems  to  have 
extended  beyond  tbe  i'hil.  country,  as  is  proved 
by  (tin  t'KOfjraiihicAl  name  Beib-dagon  (which  of^c), 
and  |>erliapM  by  the  later  name  Dagon  [Joa.  Ant. 
Xtll.  viii.  1  :    }yarg,  I.  ii.  3). 

It  has  euiiiinu[ily  been  liuld  by  scholars  that  the 
name  is  a  diminutive,  and  no  &  tenii  of  cnde&niient, 
from  dag.  which  sitniiGes  fisb,  and  hence  that  I), 
was  worshipiied  under  the  form  of  a  fish.  Ue  liaa 
l«en  generally  identilied  utth  n  Bab.  god  who  is 
represented  on  seals  and  elsewhere  as  having  in 
part  thnt  form.  And  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  liiMirAl  nrcount  to  coiilii'm  this  vitiw,  there  is 
niso  nothing;  to  mntrndLct  iL  L).  had  face  and 
hands,  and,  accordin;;  to  the  Sept.,  feet  also  {1  S 
b*)  i  but  this  is  not  inconsii^tcnt  with  his  hnrins  in 
pnrt  the  shape  of  a  fish.  The  pictures  of  tlie  Bab. 
lisli-god  Rhow  face  and  hands,  and  In  some  instances 
feet.  Indeed,  one  is  strongtr  tempted  to  tind  in 
the  phrase  'only  I),  rcniiiinftf,'  thu  rimaniiic  'only 
Jitlte  liKh  rt^muinod,'  the  |j<)inl  liein^  that,  ailer  tlie 
head  and  hands  of  D.  were  cut  oir,  nothing  was  left 
of  him  save  the  fish-shaped  part.  Neverthctcsa, 
Sayce  and  others  now  inaist  that  D.  was  not  a  fish- 
god,  and  that  the  rcac-mbtance  of  name  is  a  mere 
coincidence.  The  Bub.  tish-t.'od  was  Ea,  the  patron 
gud  of  the  city  of  Kridu,  thu  ^od  of  the  ocean,  of 
water,  of  wisdom.  In  u)nie  senttu  Ku  was  god  of 
the  sea,  Anu  of  the  sky,  and  Bel  (Baal)  of  the 
earth  and  the  under- world.  Bel  is  clo««ly  associated 
with  Ann.  bat  not  with  Ea.  And  D.  appwira  in 
the  inscriptions  as  one  of  the  namea  or  onu  of  the 
forms  of  Bel. 

The  name  and  worship  of  D.  were  upon  either 
theory  im[K)rted  into  I'al.  from  Babylonia.  The 
uino  is  held  to  have  been  original^  Sumerinn, 
but  a  Semitic  derivation  was  found  for  it  in  con- 
nexion with  its  use  to  designate  the  god  of  arjri- 
culture.  D.  was  Idenliiied  with  (Uiffrtn,  the  Ileb. 
word  for  com,  when  corn  ia  thought,  of  as  an 
(igricultuial  product. 

Presumablv,  I',  was  worshipped  in  Ph*cuieia  as 
well  a.H  in  Pliilistia.  There  is  a  Phccn.  cylindrical 
seal  of  crj'tttal  now  in  th<!  Ashmuliuin  Museum  at 
Oxford,  on  which,  according*  to  Snyoe,  the  name 
Baal-dagon  in  writt<^n  in  Phicn.  letteni,  with  nn 
ear  of  com  engraved  nenr  it,  and  other  symbols, 
such  as  the  winged  solar  disc,  a  gazelle,  and 
several  .itars,  but  no  Jij^ure  of  a  fish.  Eu-tebius 
(Pitep.  Evang.  i.  8)  iiiiotca  Philo  Byblius  uf  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  as  citing  tlic  anciont  l^hrrn.  legends 
that  go  under  the  mime  of  Sanchoniathon,  to  tho 
effect  that  Ouranos  {.'Vnu)  married  his  sister  the 
earth,  'and  by  her  hod  four  sons,  Huh  (KI),  who  is 
called  Kronos,  nnd  Bctvhis,  and  D.,  which  ^ignifica 
"com,"  and  Atlas.'  'i).,  after  he  had  discovered 
bread'Com  and  tho  plough,  was  called  Zeus 
Aro  trios.' 

The  PhcBn.  Dagon.  then,  like  the  Bab.,  is  properly 
'Zeus  of  the  plon^-h."  Witli  this  agree  all  the 
notiott  found  in  OT  in  regard  to  the  Phil.  Dogon. 
He  had  temples  in  Gaza  and  Ashdod  (.Ig  1G=°,  I  S 
S^'*),  and  presumably  in  the  other  Phil,  cities. 
His  worship  among  the  Philistines  was  national, 
anil  not  merely  local  (1  Ch  10'».  1  S  5*-G'«).  Uis 
worsliipdtd  not  exclude  that  of  other  BaaU  (2  K 
l"-*).  The  PhiJiatincB  rfgnrded  him  as  giving 
them  victory  over  tlieir  enemies,  rejoicing  before 
him  when  Samson  wa^  in  their  jKjwor,  and  placing 
Sauls  head  in  his  temple  (.Ig  16^,  1  Ch  lO"").  But 
ho  was  eminently  the  god  of  ngrii-nlturc ;  they 
acknowledged  J-'s  \ictory  over  him  through  the 
mice  that  marred  their  lields,  and  offered  golden 
mice  Id  token  of  the  acknowledgment  (1  S  6*-*). 
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Apparently,  the  worbbip  of  D.  among  the  PliiJis- 
tinea  WAS  con<[ucted  with  a  highly  developed  and 
t«obniciL]  ritual.  We  may  infer  this  from  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  ujrangenmnta  for  return* 
ing  the  ark,  as  described  in  1  S  5.  ft,  the  golden 
mice  and  golden  tumours  as  a  guilt-otlering,  the 
now  cart,  the  now  milch  kine  with  their  calves 
shut  up  at  home.  The  worship  of  D.  at  tlota  coo- 
tinned  to  a  Into  period.  Uurnig  the  Maecabieaii 
wars  Jonathan  destroyed  the  U^mple  of  D.  tUora 
(1  Mac  1(1^^  W  \  Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  iv.  4,  5). 

LmnuTrss.— awms  BC3t  329-8S7;  Bstcw  io  SS  Timn,  M^ 
37, 1W3 ;  amlUi.  OVtf  £  1« ;  Moore.  Judaa,  358  f. ;  Wellh.  uid 
Driver  on  1 S  5* ;  O^.  i/*!.  Uz.  «.v.       W.  J.  Bia^CU£It. 

DAISAN  (B  Aa«r<£r.  A  A«r-),  1  Es  S^.-Called 
KoiJ;.  Ezr  '««.  Neh  7".  The  form  in  1  Es  is  due 
to  cNjnf  usion  of  i  and  i. 

DALAM  (A  Aa\<iv.  B'Affdi*,  AV  L&d&B},  1  Ea  fl^ 
=  DEr,AiAn,  Ezr  2*. 

DALE.— See  King's  Dale. 

DALETH  (1).— Fourth  letter  of  Heb.  alphabet, 
and  OS  such  nsed  in  the  1 10th  PHulm  to  deiiignato 
the  4th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  Uiis 
letter. 

DALLY.— Only  WLs  Iff*  'correction,  wherein  he 
dallic*!  wiLb  them.'  By  a  bold  anthropomoritbisnt 
God  is  described  att  onJy  iiporliiig  with  the 
Egyptians  in  the  lighter  plagues  that  full  on  them. 
The  Gr.  is  wai-ycJoti  ^■KiTini}atun,  liu  '  play-gaiues  of 
correction';  Volg.  ludihriisct  increpationiotu,  Cov. 
'scornes and  rebukes,' Geneva  'scornful  rebukes,* 
RV  '  a  mocking  corrcL'tion  as  of  children.'  '  Dally ' 
has  now  chielly  llic  sense  of  'delay,'  which  easily 
aro»R  from  the  older  Muise  of  '  spurt,'  as  in  Milton, 
0/  Be/omuttian  (Prose  Works,  li.  410),  *Lct  us  not 
dully  with  God  when  he  offers  Us  a  full  blessing'; 
and  Bunyun,  Heao^nly  Footman  (Clar.  IVess  ed. 
p.  270),  •  It  is  not  good  dallying  with  things  of  so 
great  conccmmunt,  oa  the  Salvation  or  Damnation 
of  thy  Soul.'  J.  ILvsTlNOS. 

DALMANUTHA  (AaX^tom-dd)  is  mentioned  only 
in  Mk  8'".  The  correai>ondinjr  statement  of  Nft 
(IS**  UV)  gives  Magadan.  In  Tatian,  Du'tofsartm 
(Hill's  ed.  p.  134),  it  is  Maghcila.  Kendel  Harris 
Isrudt/  of  Codex  Bezm,  p.  178)  suggests  that  Dal- 
manuthu  may  be  simply  a  corruption  from  the 
Syriae;  but  ace  Chase,  Itczan  Text  qf  the  Arts,  p. 
lAHn^,  On  the  variants  in  Mk  Neo  (.'haMc,  Syrv 
L'liin  Text  o/  the  OosjieU,  p.  07  f.  Tho  common 
reading  Magdala  is  probiibly  a  Hubntitution  of  a 
better  for  a  less  known  place.  Ewald  suggested 
that  Magadan  stajids  here  for  Mogidon  -  Megiddo ; 
but  Eusobiua  says  this  Magadan  was  near  Gerasa. 
Thomwn  places  Dalmanutna  at  Ed-Dclcmlyeh,  one 
raile  N.  of  tlie  JarmOk,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Sea  of  Galileo.  As  the  scene  of  the  second  Feeding 
of  the  Multitude  is  uncertain,  and  as  there  ia 
nothing  said  to  indicate  in  what  direction  the 
boat  into  which  our  lK>rd  went  wan  steerwl,  tho 
site  of  Daimanutha  cannot  be  ilutermined  with 
certainty.  Tristram  wiggests  a  site  I J  mile  from 
Migilel  (Msgdala),  and  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  it  was 
not  far  from  that. 

LmuAifBa — B««iil«fl  th«  wi>rka  iiM«tIon«d  kbove.  conniK 
Keitn.  Jtrui  «t  .Vtuara  (Knp.  Tr.),  Ir.  ■laSn.;  Ederdieim.  JfM4 
tltf  UetMk*  (1867i  U.  «7fl.  ;  AadreurB,  Lift  of  ovr  Urd,  ed. 
ia»8,  p.  3S8 ;  Btnxnd  Nratic  Ln  K17WC  Tim^^,  vUl.  Mt3,  Ix.  4A,  05. 

A.  llK.VDKIUiOX. 

DALMATIA  (Sa>,narla)  in  nfHWitoHc  times  was  an 

ill'dL-tintsl  mountainons  district  on  the  E.  coast  of 

the  Adriatic,  stretching  towards  Macedonia.     In 

its  more  exact  uho,  the  name,  which  is  not  known 
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to  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  waa  uswl  of  the  H. 
portion  o(  the  Rom.  province  tllyricum,  between 
the  DrinuB  and  the  sea.  In  ita  more  indefinite  osc 
it  waa  nractically  another  name  for  lUyricuin. 
St.  Faul  preached  the  gospel  in  the  district,  or, 
at  any  rate;,  in  it.i  nci^'lilxiarhood  fUo  15*^),  and 
durinu  hia  hut  iniiiri--ounicnt  in  iCumc  it  was 
visited  by  Titii«  ('2  Ti  4'").     In  our  ignoranceof  the 

Slaoe  where  the  atK>Htle  waa  airoited,  vrc  cunnut 
etermtne  either  ttiu  exact  tiins  when  Titus  -wok 
Bent  to  D.  or  the  reason  why  he  wa«  nent ;  hut  it 
haa  been  conjt^ctared  that,  having  failed  to  find 
St.  Paul  at  Moopolis  as  be  expected  {Ti  3"),  he 
want  on  to  Dalmatia.  "W.  MVIR. 

DALPHON  (l\B^,  Est  ff"),  the  second  son  of 
Hainan,  |>ut  U>  death  hy  the  dews.     In  the  LXX 

DUf ARIS  (Siftafnt).  —  The  name  of  a  woman 
wliu,  with  Diuuy^iuA  the  Areopagite  and  cc-rtuin 
otbcr!<,  is  mentioned  aa  having  b^n  converted  by 
St,  Paul  at  Athena  (Ac  17**).  Kamaay  (St.  Paul 
the  Trav.  p.  25-2)  points  out  that  it  id  not  stated 
that  t>he  was  of  gootl  birth  (in  contrast  with  17" 
and  13^) ;  that  Uiix  arutte  from  the  fact  that 
woraen  of  social  r>oHitio[i  in  Athens  would  cer- 
tainly not  hnre  tli(>  opftartnnity  of  hearing  St. 
Paul ;  and  that  her  name  imgge<«t8  that  she  was  a 
foreifrncr,  pcrhapn  'one  of  the  class  of  edacat«d 
Uttnimi.'  This  suggestion  Mems  to  go  rather 
l>eyimd  the  c\idGncG.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Jld^ioAti,  a  heifer,  which  is  the 
reading  of  one  I>at.  MS  («i  mulicr  nomine  Dmnalia, 
Wor.).  Chrys.  {ml  lor.)  fia-^'^^nin  quite  erroneously 
that  she  was  the  nife  of  Uionytuus ;  thia  could 
not  be  the  tr.  of  <cal  yvt^  dfi/ian  A.  These  words 
and  all  mention  of  this  woman  are  omitted  by 
Codex  Bezo.'.  Ramsay  {ChurrJi  in  Rom,  Kmp. 
p.  161}  quotes  this  in  proof  of  iiift  assertion  that 
the  reviiter  to  wliom  we  owe  the  Western  text  was 
a  Catholic  w)io  o)>jected  to  the  prominent  por- 
tion assigne't  to  wcimen  in  the  Acta;  'this  was, 
lintly,  pagan  ratlu'r  than  Clirititian  :  and,  secondly, 
berotical  rather  than  Catholic'  (See  also  17^  and 
the  variation  there.)  A.  C.  Beadlam. 

DAVAftCOS  (;^7?,  As^uurK&t). 

Tbta  citr  I*  the  contemponrv  of  kII  hlROtj.  It*  orifln  Is 
)o«t  tn  w)tii|uity.  Jot.  MfiX-  1.  ri.  4}  my  It  WM  kwadtd  br 
Uc,  ifTmtidaon  ol  Sh«iii.  It  i»  fint  lueuUoacd  in  ooniMxioa  wlUi 
AUnliMii'B  puraiiil  of  tli«  Oetcatcd  ObcdortawNMr  (On  1«UX 
Tb«a  (Od  \v>)  hto  Mrruit  \s  called  DonuueMk  Elkwr,  whvf* 
both  thvOlnMcc  uid  Uic  fvr.  lu*c  'BUtiwr  ttM  t)wnMC«n<>.' 
II  ocean  In  S  8  il*M  P^  7?  ^"^.^  ^i^"  ENunraweli,  which  mnrcita 
eompftriaon  wlUi  th*  modem  Anbio  nun»,  lUmaMt  ttK-SMm. 
As  U  «w  Ui«  CMpital  of  Am»,  au  it  I«  tlio  t:hl«t  dtv  at  MA-SAdm, 
Um  DMdem  Si'Ha.  Rik-Shdn^-=' Xtia  hi\,' i».  the  iviuntrj  on 
Uw  i«tt;  u  M-Yemen,  Anbia  FcUk,  U  od  Ui«  rlsbt  ot  the 
AnbUn  Uxikiny  nArUiir&nl.  A  UMtem  trwtltion  nwkM 
EU«»r  tlw  fininilvr  f>f  tb*  dty.  kod  Abrmhajn  klur  lor  «om« 

Kan  b«(or«  he  went  Miuth  to  nlestlnc  So  atan  KieaUua  »l 
,  quoted  by  Sot.  (Jm(.  i.  tU.  i\  Ua  menttons  »  vilU|[v 
cwlcu  '  tb«  Hktriutkra  of  Abtahua/  wMcdi  may  be  Ideotk*] 
wttti  ttrBitjnh,  S  roilea  N.  ot  th«  dty,  wfan«  Lnero  b  a  uwiy 
■Mnd  to  tb«  [HktriArvh. 

I.  HrsTOKV.— The  history  of  D.  really  begins 
for  OS  with  itscapturu  by  IJavid.  Coming  to  suc- 
cour Hadadczor,  lung  of  Zobali.  the  Damascenes 
were  tht-miielves  overthrown.  David  smote  of  the 
Syrians  2^,000  men,  took  and  garrisoned  the  city, 
and  *  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and 
brought  presents '  (2  S  H''").  Ni<^tlaua  of  Damascna 
says  the  battle  wn-t  fought  on  the  Euphrates. 
Reion,  son  of  Eliada,  a  foltowor  of  Hadadezer, 
escaped,  gathered  a  company  artmnd  him,  possibly 
fngitlTes  like  himself,  and  obtained  poMUSsion  of 
Dtunoscus.  '  He  was  on  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.'  Hi.Hex[»erience  on  tlie  Euphrates 
possibly  led  him  to  abhor  Isnu'l  (1  K  ll**").  But 
soon  again  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  family  of 
vou  I.— 35 


Hadad.  Syria  and  iMrael  were  in  league  uirainst 
Judah.  Hard  preRsed  by  the  king  of  Israel,  Asa 
bought  the  fritMHisliip  of  Bcnha^iad  with  WR'tly 
presents,  and  induceu  him  to  break  with  Buosha 
nnd  invade  his  territory,  A  auccesiiful  raid  mto 
the  northiirn  duminionH  of  I-Toel  called  off  Uaoslia 
and  rL-lievi-d  Juduli  (1  K  I.V'").  Bcnhodad  seems 
to  have  followci.1  up  his  oilvant&ge  in  the  reign  of 
Omri.  Ketaining  the  captured  cities,  he  held  the 
ri^ht  to  'make  streets'  in  the  new  capitAl, 
Samaria  (1  K  20*^).  'Streets*  may  have  meant 
quarters  for  a  permanent  embassy,  or  simply 
accommodation  for  Syrian  merchants,  who,  like 
the  Tyrians  in  Memphis,  would  congregate  in  one 
quarter.  It  was  a  concession  to  a  power  wbivli 
could  enforce  it  if  necessar}-.  Benhadad,  »ou  of 
this  monarch,  led  a  ^eat  exne^lition  against 
Samaria.  There  were  with  him  itiirty-two  subject 
kings,  with  horses  and  chariots.  Conducting  the 
siege  with  a  contemptuous  carelesmeu,  bom  of  a 
sense  of  absolute  superiority,  he  was  surprised  br 
a  sadden  attack,  and  his  army  routed,  he  bimself 
escaping  with  difiiculty  on  horseback.  Meeting 
Israel  again  at  Aphck,  ho  was  defeated  and  his 
army  destroyed.  Taken  by  Ahab,  his  freedom 
was  granted  on  moat  hiuuiliating  ti?rmit(l  K  20). 
lu  about  tliree  ybari)'  time  we  find  them  again  at 
war,  fighting  for  iiiMuunuilun  of  ftainoth-gilcful  ;  and 
there  Ahab  wa«  slain  (I  K  22).  From  D.  came 
Nuftman,  to  be  healM  of  lepro-iy  (2  K  5).  Again 
the  Syrians  iuToded  Israel,  and  a  company  sent  to 
arrest  Eliaha  at  Dotban  was  led  by  him,  blinded, 
into  Samaria  (2  K  li'-").  Unaffected  by  Uieir 
cbivalroux  treatment,  wc  find  Benhadad  directly 
ag»in  besieging  Samaria.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  the  most  appalling  straits  Ity  famine,  when,  by 
a  mirocnlouB  ui,'>coni]it.uro  of  the  Syrians,  it  was 
delivered,  and  plentiful  supplies  provided  ('J  K  6'*- 
7*).  From  the  cnneiforra  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
the  Assyrians  also  harassed  Benhadad,  and  were 
too  strong  for  him  and  his  allies.  Uih  reputation 
saffered  heavily  from  these  disasters,  making  it 
easier  for  a  strong  man  to  lunirp  his  plar**.  Falling 
sick,  lie  sent  a  messenger  laileii  with  gifts  to  con- 
snlt  Klinhn.  To  this  man,  Hn9uif>!,  the  prophet 
proooised  the  kingdom.  On  bis  return  he  secured 
the  swiit  fullilment  of  tlie  promise  by  the  munler 
of  bis  master  <2  K  S'^).  In  his  encounters  with 
the  great  Aasyr.  power,  the  new  king  was  nut  more 
fortunate  than  his  predecessor ;  but  elsewhere 
success  waited  u[K>n  his  i>tandunl8.  Jehoram  of 
Tsracl  and  Ahaziah  of  Jmlah  attacked  Hamoth- 
gileod.  Hazael  renulMKl  tliem,  tlie  former  being 
seriously  wounded  (2  K  8^*).  Ho  then  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  [2  K 
ID"-").  He  captured  Gath  (i6.  12").  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem.  Jehoash  purchased  immunity 
from  attack,  stripping  the  temple  and  the  palace 
of  all  valuables  lor  this  purpose  (i7>.  12").  Hazael 
alxo  prevailed  against  I)*nic-1,  nnd  sujieriority  was 
maintained  by  his  Kon  Benhadad  (ih.  13").  Ulti- 
mately Jehoash,  son  of  Jehoaboz,  a.»serted  his 
independence,  and  recovered  the  cities  Hazael  had 
taken  (ib.  13'").  Jeroboam  II.,  son  of  Jehoash, 
the  great  warrior-king  of  the  northern  monarchy, 
extended  the  borders  of  Israel,  ret-'ovcring  D. 
and  Homath,  probably  making  their  kings  tribu- 
tary to  [ttrael  \\b.  U-*).  li.  and  Samaria  nent 
appear  in  league  against  Jerusialem  (2  K  l.V^  HP). 
Rezin  of  D.  reeonquered  Elath,  driving  nut  'the 
Jews,'  Meantime  the  AsMyrinnn,  nnder  Tiglath> 
pilewer  tli.,  whose  Bab.  mime  wna  Pul  or  Pnla 
(2  K  15'*),  were  rapidly  extending  their  swa^. 
threatening  the  iuiluiiendenco  of  D.  and  Hamana 
alike.  To  consolidate  their  power  affsinst  Assyria, 
Kczin  and  I't^kah  sought  to  attach  Judah  tu  their 
cause  by  dcthroiiinK  Ahax,  and  sotting  up  '  a  king 
in  the  midst  of  it,  Uie  son  of  Tabeel '  (Is  1%      The 
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attempt  not  only  failed :  it  liiuitviicd  tlio  diBaator 
they  wished  to  avert.  Aliaz  aiJiiealed  to  Tiglath- 
pUoMT,  who  at  oae<3  '  went  uu  scainat  D.  and 
took  it,  and  carried  Iho  ptiople  of  it  captive  to 
Kir,'  Hezin  UimBeU  beinu;  »<Iuin  (2  K  Wi ;  and 
Anayr.  colonists  were  jiIhcj^U  init(.Ton.^N<.  tx.xii.3f. 
Thifl  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  city  bod  yet  re- 
ceived, and  for  a  time  abe  seems  to  have  been 
crushed  by  it.  To  this  period  probably  refer  the 
pro[ihocieB  of  Isaiah  aad  Amos,  'Thu  riclics  of 
D.  .  .  .  flhalt  be  carried  away  befurtj  thu  king 
of  Aasyria'  (Is  8^),  '  Behold,  D.  is  taken  awuv  from 
bein^  a  city,  and  it  shall  be  a.  ruinouM  heap '  (Is  17'  |, 
'  I  ^nll  aend  a  fire  into  the  houite  of  Ilazael,  and  it 
shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad  .  .  .  and 
the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  to  Kir, 
eaith  the  Lord'  (Am  l*-"^:  see  also  Jer  49"'"). 
AJiaz  came  to   L>.    to   do    homage    to    Tiglath- 

fiUeser.  Uere  ho  saw  the  great  altar,  of  which,  at 
lift  order,  a  dnplimti^  wait  made  by  llrijah  the 
priest,  and  pat  in  the  temple  to  supplant  the 
brawn  altar  (2  K  10"''*).  For  the  iniportant  issiien 
of  this  act  aee  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJ(fi  265,  443,  KS 
359,  460  AT. 

A  city  occupying  the  position  of  D.  could  not 
be  ponnanently  overwholmcd.  During  the  Pei-feiun 
period  she  displayed  afreab  her  perennial  vigour, 
playing  a  diutinguiahiKl  part  (Straho,  xvi.  ^.  U). 
Wlien  Darius  advanucd  agaimtt  Alexander  at 
Tssoa,  he  sent  his  liareim  anil  treasures  to  D. 
for  aafuty.  After  hia  defeat  and  inglorions  tlight, 
the  city  was  treacheroosly  surrondored  to  Alt'x- 
andcr's  general,  Parmenio  (Arrian,  Exped.  At. 
ii.  11).  Uuring  the  Greek  occupation  I>.  yielded 
to  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  the  rank  of  first  city  in 
Syria.  In  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Egypt,  !>., 
with  Paletitiiii}  and  Cu-leKyria,  fell  at  timea  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  Ou  the  diviuon  of 
Syria  (D.c.  Ill)  between  Antioclius  Grypus  and 
^tiochua  Cyzicenna,  I),  fell  to  the  latter. 
Agftinst  this  prince  Hyrcanus  made  a  successful 
stand  (Jos.  Ant.  xui.  x.  1-3).  The  next  king 
was  I>emelrius  KueaTus,  who,  assitttfld  hy  Ptolemy 
Lnthyrutt,  e»tablitthcd  himself  in  I>,,  and  divided 
the  rule  of  Sj-ria  with  his  brother  Philip  (Ant. 
xni.  xiii.  4).  Invited  by  dinuuntented  Jews,  he 
marched  against  Alexancier  Janna.-us,  and  defeated 
that  prince  near  Shecbnm.  retnming  immediately 
to  wnr  with  Philip.  The  latter,  assisted  by  Arabs 
and  Parthinns,  was  victorious.  IJcmetnus  was 
sent  to  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Parthia,  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  death.  A  younger  briith«r, 
Antiochus  Pionyans,  now  si-izcd  the  thronB  of 
Damaj«ni!i.  lie  fell  in  an  encounter  mth  Areta.'*, 
king  of  Arabia;  and  this  monarch,  invited  by  the 
inhabitants,  entered  D.  and  a-^sumed  the  reins  of 
government.  Against  Ptolemy  M<?nnEeus,  'who 
waa  such  a  bad  neighbour  to  the  city,'  Alexandra, 
widow  of  Jannteus,  sent  an  expedition  to  D., 
under  her  son  Ariatobnlus,  which  achieved  nothing 
{Ant.  Xlli.  xvL  3).  Tigranes,  king  of  Armt^nia, 
obtaine<I  temporarv  possc-winn.  The  Romans 
nnder  Mfltcllus  iouk  the  fily,  ami  here,  B.C.  64, 
Pompoy  received  ambassadors  from  the  neighbour- 
ing kings,  who  brought  him  presents ;  among 
others,  a  golden  \ine  trom  Aristobulus,  valued  at 
000  talents.  In  D.C.  63  the  whale  of  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province ;  and,  while  the  proconsul 
umally  reaidod  in  Antioch,  D.  began  to  assome 
her  old  aacendency.  HiTod,  while  still  a  young 
mas,  escaping  jndgmcnt  from  the  Sanhcdrin,  came 
here  to  visit  Sextus  Cip#nr,  and  was  made  by  him 
genenaJ  of  the  army  of  Ccclesyria  {Ant.  xiv.  ix.  6). 
Later,  according  to  Jos.  [BJ  l.  xxi.  II),  he  showed 
his  mauimnimity  by  adomioc:  many  cities,  not 
only  within  but"  also  beyond  his  own  dominions. 
To  D.  be  added  the  attractions  of  a  gj-nmatium 
and  a  theatre.     It  was  on  the  way  tu  D.  timt  the 


miraculous  orent  occurred  through  which  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  converted  to  Christianity :  and  in 
tius  city  he  first  testified  for  Cliriat  (Ac  B*").  It 
waa  then  nnder  tlio  Arabian  Aretas,  and  governed 
by  an  ethnareh,  whoite  v-igilance  Paul  escaped,  being 
let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  liasket  (2  Co  11"^ 
Hither  the  apostle  retameil,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Arabia(Gal  I").  It  was  reckoned  to  the  Decapolis 
(Pliny,  UN  v.  16).  Josephua  curiously  remarks 
that  BcythopoUs  waa  the  greatest  of  these  cities. 
After  Iierou  s  time  he  says  little  of  D. ;  but  there 
muat  have  been  a  strong  Jewinh  coluny  there : 
at  one  time  some  10,000  of  tbet>e  were  slain  by 
the  populace  {BJ  n.  xx.  2).  Under  Trajan,  1). 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Roman  provincial  city. 
Since  that  time,  although  abo  ha<i  often  changed 
hands,  her  career  of  prosperity  ha?  hardly  been 
intemipt'Cd,  save  perhaps  when  she  fell  before  the 
ferociousTamerlane(13M9).  Ji.  is  still  the  chief  city 
in  Syria,  with  a  jwpulation  of  not  leas  than  loO.OOif. 
Christiana  have  always  been  fairly  nameroua 
in  the  city.  Theodosius  transformed  the  great 
temple  Into  a  Christian  church.  On  the  advent  of 
Islam  it  was  changed  into  a  Moslem  mosque.  D. 
was  originally  subordinate  to  Antioch,  which  was 
the  seat  uf  Iha  patriarch ;  but  this  ofUcial,  stilt 
taking  his  title  from  Antioch,  now  resides  in 
I>unia.scu.H.  The  darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  tlie 
city  is  thu  ina-wacre  of  ttomu  6000  Christians  in 
the  summer  of  1800. 

ii.  tJ&>nRAPHV. — On©  of  the  moat  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains  in  the  world  is  that  which  lies  to  the 
cast  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2200  ft.  above  »en-level.  Great  Uormon, 
,Ubtl  esK-Sfuikh,  a  vast  snowy  bank  filling  all  the 
horijum,  forms  the  western  boundary.  A  chain  of 
hill-H,  thrown  uff  tu  eastward  from  Anti-Libanux, 
runs  along  the  northern  edge.  Jcbel  el-Aawad  and 
JtAd  MAn\  shut  it  in  on  the  south.  Three  marshy 
lakes  mark  the  eastern  frontier  of  fertility ;  and 
away  beyond  them  rises  a  range  of  low  hills, 
which  del^uitoly  cuts  off  this  district  from  the 
Mindr  wastes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  These  sur- 
rounding hills,  all  bare  and  forbidding,  save  in 
the  diM*per  and  chattier  wadies,  enclose  within 
their  rooky  arms  a  broad  expanse  of  rich  waving 
green. 

This  plain  owes  its  fertility  almost  entirely  to  the 
rivss d-Dnrada,  'the  cool,'  which  bursts  through 
the  limeetono  ramparts  on  the  north,  to  fling  lt«clf 
in  many  a  refreshing  stream  over  its  surface ;  and 
to  the  watent  uf  rJ-A'toaJ,  'the  crooked,'  which, 
coming  down  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Gt.  Her- 
mon,  dowB  through  the  southern  meadows.  Some- 
thing is  also  due  to  the  protection  of  the  desert 
hills  in  the  east,  which  in  a  measure  bar  the  way 
against  the  drifting  sand-storms  from  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  plain  tbo  natives  distinguish  five 
districts.  The  western  portion,  extending  about 
two  hours  east  of  the  gorge  of  the  Barada,  is 
divided  by  that  river  into  tlie  northern  and  southern 
Ghatitah.  To  the  east  Is  the  MerJ,  also  divided  by 
the  Barada  into  north  and  Ronth  ;  while  all  lying 
between  th<;se  diKtriets  and  Jehfi  el-A»wad  and 
the  valley  of  ei-Axeaj,  is  kno^vn  as  Wadi/  el-'Ajam. 
Scattered  over  this  tract  are  some  140  villages.  A 
population  of  about  CO.OOO  are  engaged  almost  ex- 
clusively in  agricultural  pursuits.  Clumps  of 
olives,  and  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  ploaaantly 
divcrwify  Iho  landscape,  while  betM-een  them,  in 
season,  far  and  wide,  wave  seas  of  golden  grain. 
On  the  edge  of  the  plain,  east  of  eJBarada,  just 
under  Jebd  ^'■fiWiin,  which  rises  some  1700  ft.,  lie 
the  famous  orchard.^,  some  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  encircle  with  luxuriant  foliage  the 
ancient  city  of  Damascus.  From  afar  are  seen  the 
white  roofs,  dome.s,  and  minarets,  in  striking  relief 
against  thu  green.     The  scene  of  rich  beauty  here 
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presented,  with  the  Hliadc  of  fruitful  trees,  and  on 
every  hand  the  mu!<tc  of  running  water,  has  ever 
inspired  the  Arab  with  admiration;  and  u-hen  be 
dreanied  of  Panidise — 'the  ^iirden' pnr exctlUnce — 
his  ima^'ory  wasdrawn  from  the  ^ araena  and  streams 
of  Daniascas.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if,  cominf; 
from  the  drearT  monotony  of  the  hurning  desert, 
the  Uedawi,  ntiicin&ted  by  its  deliRhtA,  thinks 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  Even 
for  tbn  eye  acuuslonicd  to  the  fresh  beauty  and 
fraitf  ulness  of  the  West^  it  poMeaeee  many  a  charm, 
although  the  doecriptiTe  laiigaag«  of  the  Arab 
may  aii|>car  somewhat  exaggerated.  There  are 
few  places  where  bo  rich  a  rarietv  of  fmita  is 
brought  to  maturity  wtthin  a  similar  area.  In 
tho  vicinity  of  the  city  are  large  vegetable  gardens ; 
and  in  tho  fields  beyond  different  kinds  of  grain, 
tolMCCO,  cotton,  tl&x,  hcm|j,  madder 'roots,  and 
vicintu  are  grown.  The  olivo  is  plentiful,  and 
much  of  thd  oil  nsed  in  the  city  is  niatle  in  the 
neiKhbtiurhood.  Tall,  graceful  |K»nlar8  line  th« 
haiikTt  of  the  Btreams^isldinG  excfllerit  timber  fur 
buildin;;  purposee.  Firewouu  is  mostly  made  ui 
the  olive  and  the  apricot.  There  are  alM>  the 
cypress,  the  plane  tree,  and  the  stately  palm. 
But  the  cliarni  of  D.  is  felt  chtcfiy  in  her 
gardens,  and  under  tho  shadow  of  her  far-stretch- 
mg  thickets  of  fruit  trecFt.  There,  in  generous 
rivajr}',  are  found  tho  orange,  tin;  lemon,  and  the 
citron;  the  a^i^ple,  the  pear,  and  the  quince; 
phims  and  pruncA,  ^'rnpe.s  ami  li^,  pomegranate 
and  mulberry,  almun<lK  and  walnut«,  hazel-nuts 
and  pistachios. 

iJ.  is  sitnaled  about  60  miles  from  the  coast. 
Ita  exact  position  ia  33°  30'  N.  lat.,  Sii"  18'  K.  long. 
It  is  now  most  c&nly  approached  by  tlie  msj^'ntn- 
c«nt  Frrjicb  diUgenra  rood  from  neirAt,  which 
scales  Mount  Lebftuon,  crosses  €l-Btka',  and  then 
fotlow.t  the  easy  passe;*  through  Anti-Lebanon  to 
the  plain  of  Domaeoas.  The  routes  by  »'Liich  of  old 
she  communicatod  with  tho  seaboard  varied  with 
political  cijiiilitions.  Tho  way  to  Trii»Qli  lav  pnut 
Iki'alfteh  ari<l  liOsherreli.  That  to  Beirut  foflowed 
cloiicly  the   lino  of   the   present  road  ;  while  the 

S'cat  height  of  the  two  LehanonB  lay  al«o  between 
,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  tho  way  waa 
clear,  she  found  tho  most  convenient  outlet  ot 
Acre.  This  road  led  to  the  south-west  post  Sa's't' 
and  Ktrnfitrrah  over  the  Jrdur  uplands,  crowded 
the  Jordan  below  lake  HuieK  by  Jiar  Ben&t  Ya'kiib, 
traversed  the  rolling  downs  of  the  upper  Jordan 
valley,  and  nplitting  towardu  the  went,  one  ann 
took  the  diflicult  but  dirwt  route  \>v  way  of  ^>tfcd ; 
the  other  swept  southward  past  KMn  Jubb  Vusif 
to  the  plain  of  tlennc-wiret  at  KMn  Minyeh,  ana, 
following  an  easj-  line  by  the  wadies  to  tlio  north- 
west, joined  the  Snfed  road  at  Er-JiAmeh.  From 
GenDOsarat  a  branch  of  this  highway  ascended  tlie 
uplands  west  of  the  Sea  of  Ualilee  to  KhAn  et- 
Tujjdr,  and,  passing  round  the  baj>e  of  Tabor, 
eiossed  tlie  plain  of  EMlmoIon  to  Megiddo,  and 
thence  to  the  PhiUntinR  ])lain  and  F.gypt,  Another 
bntnrb  kept  thu  valtuy  along  the  Rhore  of  the 
lake,  and  Niuthward  p&^t  Betbslian  to  Jericho. 
This  was  croiised  by  a  road,  w*hiuh,  leaving  I>. 
in  a  more  southerly  direction,  traversed  the  level 
rcat^es  of  the  ^aurAn,  came  down  into  the  valley 
from  the  JatU&n  highlands  east  of  the  sea,  by  way 
%d  Aphek,  and  lien;  dividing,  one  limb  croAscd  the 
Jordaa  below  tho  lake,  clinil»L'd  the  hills  to  weet- 
warrl,  and  reached  Acre  by  way  of  Kefr  Kennah  ; 
tho  other  passed  up  the  vale  of  Jczreel,  and  again 
bifurcating,  one  branch  went  straight  to  the  sea 
over  Eadraelon  :  the  other,  bending  to  the  south- 
west, is  identiticd  with  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  Gilcad,  which  passes  by  Dothan,  and  cuineH 
down  n|Jon  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  old  gold  and 
frankincense  caravan  rood  from  Arabia  the  Happy 


has  frequently  changed  its  courso  in  tho  northern 
reaches.  The  traHic  has  long  been  confined  to  the 
poking  of  the  Haj,  the  Moslem  pilgrimage  to  and 
from  El-Haratiiein,  El-Mcdinah,  and  Mecca.  Tho 
great  road  from  Alept>o  in  ttie  north  is  split  as 
with  a  wedge  at  Kniesa  by  the  Anti-Lulionon  ridge. 
It  throws  an  arm  round  either  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  on  the  west  traversing  the  valley  of 
Co:IcRyria  by  way  of  lia'atbe^,  and  unites  again  at 
Damascus.  Eaatward  lay  Uii;  highways  across  the 
desert  to  Palmyra  and  Itaghuud.  Thus  th»  great 
avenues  of  cuinmunicatiuu  buLweeu  nurth  and 
south,  east  and  west,  along  which  flowed  the  com- 
merce and  marclied  tho  armlcK  of  the  ancient 
world,  lay  through  the  heart  of  tho  city.  Resting 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  oasis  on  the  edge  of  the 
changeless  deeert,  enrronnded  by  desert  hills,  she 
formed  the  natural  harbour  whither  steered  the 
argosica  from  the  sea  of  sand,  bearing  tho  treasures 
of  the  Ea«t :  whence  again  tho  Aombre  mariners  set 
forth  upon  their  dreary  voyage  homeward.  Herein 
we  have  the  secret  of  her  perennial  greatness.  A 
Ftrong  position  she  never  wax,  and  often  has  she 
bowed  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  conqueror,  be- 
coming 'a  sen'Qnt  to  t&ak  work.'  But,  ever  as  the 
tides  of  M-ar  rolled  back,  bhc  has  arisen  again,  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  uf  yore.  &hc  has  been  the  meetiiig 
place  and  mart  of  the  nations ;  and  a»  bhe  has  been 
of  am  to  all,  to  tiie  dcbcrt  nomad  and  to  the  more 
civilized  and  settled  pcoplcit  alike,  so  the  necessities 
of  all  ha%'e  conspired  tu  iierpetual«  her  proK|)erity. 

iii.  Trade.— It  soems  probablu  that  the  chief 
source  of  income  to  the  people  of  D.  would  be 
the  constantly  ixtssing  caravans.  Kut  that  they 
aUo  traded  on  their  own  account  is  shoivn  in  Ii!zk 
27",  the  '  handy  works '  of  Tyro  being  exHjanged 
for  'the  wine  ot  Helbon  and  white  wool.'  liitlbun, 
a  village  about  12  miles  north  of  D.,  is  still 
famous  for  its  vine  produce :  and  the  mountain 
aliepherdt)  of  Anti-Lcuanon  would  always  have  a 
supply  of  Mliitc  wool  for  the  iJ.  luvrcbanta. 
From  Am  3'"  (KV)  we  may  gather  that  the  city 
was  already  known  for  silkt-n  manufactures.  Our 
word  '  Damask '  in  derived  f  rum  a  product  of  the 
looms  of  Damascus.  At  a  later  time  her  armourers 
also  achieved  wide  fame,  and  the  *  Domaaous  blade' 
was  highly  prized.  They  were  carried  ofTm  maate 
by  Tamerlane,  and  settled  in  Samarkand. 

iv.  A.STIQI/ITJES.— The  main  sttoam  of  El-Bar. 
ada,  the  true  creator  of  tlte  city,  enters  from 
the  N.W.,  and,  passing  nnder  tho  great  square, 
part  escapes  to  water  the  gonlens  on  tJie  north, 
while  thu  rest  is  curried  off  tlirough  multitudinous 
conduit*  to  supply  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  distribution  of  the  water  has  always  been  a 
matter  requiring  the  exercise  of  Ix'th  care  and 
tact  among  these  excitable  people  :  so  it  has  come 
to  bo  a  common  saying,  tlmt  'every  drop  of  the 
water  of  Kl-HaraUa  nan  to  run  a>ccording  to 
law,'  Tha  ancient  city  was  built  an  the  southern 
bank  of  the  stream.  Much  more  ground  is  now 
covereil  to  the  north,  and  e.Hpi!<'i,-UIy  to  the  8. 
and  S.W.,  while  the  long  limb  nf  FJ-Mr'tlAn,  ter- 
minating in  the  'Gate  of  God,'  Bntpmibet  UUah^ 
whence  issue  tho  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  stretches 
far  to  the  S.  The  old  walla  may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, along  the  c^lge  of  the  stream,  and  thruugh  the 
centru  of  thu  modern  city,  in  circumference  about 
4  miles.  For  a  city  ot  such  extraordinary  age, 
D.  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  The  cattle,  a  rect' 
angular  building  of  great  extent,  standing  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  old  wall,  probably  dates  only 
from  the  .Middle  Agetn,  although  the  subetmctures 
are  ancient.  To  the  S.  of  the  eaMtam  gate  part 
of  the  wall  is  very  old.  Tho  gate  it«elf  dates  from 
Roman  times  ;  and  the  line  nf  the  Via  Recta,  'the 
htreet  called  straight,'  may  l>o  traced  from  this  to 
the  western  gate.     It  is  atill  colled  Derb  el-Mtu- 
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iaJ:Un,  straight  street,  by  the  natiToa  {Derb  ex- 
StU(Avy,  'Ilia  kinjfs  hk'liwftv,'  is  tlie  name  giveti 
to  every  importniii.  roau  in  tue  ponntry).  Tm«  is 
the  straight  street  common  to  all  Syro-Greek  and 
Syro-Uoiuan  cities,  of  u-hicb  tine  examples  are  still 
to  be  Men  at  BoxriK  ruid  ShuhlKth.  The  great 
monqtie  pomilily  occuiitoa  the  nite  iif  the  tcmjile 
uf  Kiuimon  (2  K  5"),  U  is  iii  accordance  with 
the  coDserv*ati8in  of  the  Oiient,  that  the  spot 
has  prenerved  ita  relijiiou*!  character  under  the 
dominion  of  encee»sive  faiths.  It  was  a  spacious 
Greek  temple,  then  aChristinn  chnrch,  and  tinally 
it  became  a  &[o<%loin  mo;>i|ue ;  the  only  roraalning 
evidence  of  Christian  use  being  the  tircek  inscrip- 
tion over  the  i^uthijm  gateway,  '  Thy  kint^ilotii,  O 
Chriiit,  is  an  meriaitLinjj  kin;;dow,  aud  Thv  rloni- 
inion  enthirelh  for  all  (^t'ni'ration^.'  The  JvIokI^iuh 
My  that  the  hend  of  John  the  BantiRt  wan  burie<i 
here;  but  Christian  tradition  has  it  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  John  DninucenuB,  whose 
tomb  was  within  it ;  and  there  hin  liody  was  mir- 
aculonxly  retained,  when  an  clFurt  was  mniK;  to 
remove  it.  Of  thi«  nioi^qne,  whieh  for  centurit^ 
had  lieen  the  pride  uf  the  ^t»Nlt-nl  world,  a  large 
part  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  October  18!>3. 

The  traditions  associating  certain  upota  with 
Abraham,  Naaman,  and  KhRha  are  of  the  most 
shadowy  character.  Hardly  more  reliable  are 
those  relating  to  the  experiences  of  St^.  I'aul.  A 
spot  about  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  city  ia  shown  as  the 
6ceuo  of  his  conversion.  It  is  now  the  Chrietian 
huryinc-groand.  But  tradition  has  aev«ral  times 
contrauicted  Itself  as  to  the  scene  of  this  miracle  : 
in  any  case  it  coiilrl  not  be  here,  as  the  traveller 
from  the  S.  would  not  enter  the  city  from  the 
E.  Between  this  aud  the  gate  is  the  ^ria.ve  of 
St.  George,  the  kindly  porter  who  conniv^  at  St. 
Paul's  escape,  and  nuIft-Tcd  martyrdom.  The  spot 
where  the  aptwtle  was  let  down  over  the  WttU  in  a 
Uai^kot-,  'the  house  of  Judas'  in  Straight  street, 
and  aliH>  the  house  of  Ananias,  arc  pointed  out : 
Imt  considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  them 
all.  W.  EWINQ. 

DAMN,     DAMNABLE,    DAMNATION.  —  These 

words  have  in  the  courM)  of  time  sufl'ered  a  process 
of  deReneration.  for  which,  says  Bishop  Satiueraon, 
'  we  urt<  not  ho  rnurh  Wliulden  tu  }^ood  nuta  an 
to  bad  nuinnero.'  The  lj\i.  it/immtre  signified 
'  to  indict  loss  on  one,'  '  to  condemn.'  But,  under 
the_  inlluonco  of  theology,  the  Eng.  words  thence 
derived  soon  acquired  the  sense  of  'cowleianatiim 
to  eternal  imni»hment*;  and  this  special  appli- 
cation  ran  alontc:4ide  tho  orig.  mt^aning  from  the 
Uth  cent,  to  the  18th.  In  the  1619  cd.  of  the 
Bishops'  NT,  the  translation  of  I  Ti  5"  is  'having 
damnation,  bucanso  they  have  cast  away  their  first 
faith ' ;  and  there  is  added  this  note :  *  S.  Paul  doth 
not  here  speake  of  the  everla.itinK  damnation,  bat 
by  this  word  damnation,  doeth  rather  undertitand 
the  shame  that  tluise  wanton  widowes  shall  baro 
in  the  world  for  breaking;  their  promise.'  Thus 
even  tbnn  iIih  Htinse  to  ttlurh  tha  words  are  now 
wholly  r-oritincd  was  the  most  familiar.  But  in 
earlier  En^'li-ih  it  was  not  so.  To  Wyclifs  ear  the 
words  mnHt  have  had  a  very  dilTercnt  !mgge)ttion, 
for  he  not  ouly  uk-h  '  danm '  freely  in  the  sense  of 
'condemn,'  as  in  his  tr.  of  Job  9^'  If  I  wote  make 
ne  in-it,  my  mouth  xball  danipne  ine,'  but  even 
UMs  it  of  our  Lord  Himself,  as  in  Mk  ltf°  'Por  lo  I 
we  stien  to  Jenisalcm,  and  mannus  eone  schal  be 
bitraied  to  the  princis  of  nrcstis,  and  to  ecribis, 
and  to  the  cldro  men ;  and  thci  schulen  dampno 
bym  bi  delh.' 

Id  AV  'dunnMl'  onnira  u  tr.  t>l  iwrKj(fi'>*>  Xk  10^,  Ito  U^ 
(HVcotxleiunwITtorv'— 2Th2H(RVMiidge<l'>-  'Dsmtialiltt* 
I*  (ound  only  iVt''  (lMBti4bl«  hcrulc*.'  Gr.  mifimt  i«aAi<'ar,  RV 
'  dMtructivv  heruiM,'  RTin  '  wcU  of  pcrcUISoo.'    '  EtamuUui  * 


is  thi-  tr.  ol  Mr«3i»<f  Wli  1-2?T(RV  'cciadeninAtion'):  of  irH^um 
£  P  !■>  (BY  '  dmruclion ') ;  o(  *^^-«  Ut  !S».  Jn  &»  (BT  ■  Judg- 
ni<-nt "),  Itk  33"  (RV  '  tia,'  retkdlnig  ImitrvM} ;  uul  of  V''"«  "^ 
1!J«.  Lk20*T,  «oS9,  ITl  fi"(BV''f»iwIcnin«Uin'J,  Ho  X^fl,  I  Co 
ll»  (HV  ■  ]vldgfnent^,  wWIe  Ml  23'*  U  ondtted  froni  RV.  Thiw 
Uie  wonU  Are  neicr  uied  Iq  AV  In  the  avoMe  now  attaching  to 
them,  anil  they  are  complctwlr  tMtiiahcd  bcm  EV.  8«e  nton 
fully  Roberta  in  J?2pc«.  TSmai,  lU.  U91T.,  and  tbaart.  JiTMaEST. 

J.  Hastings. 

DAM6EL,  now  archaic  or  ftoetical,  is  freely  used 
in  AV  ;  and  il  i«  retained  in  llV.  except  where  the 
Gr.  in  raiiior  (Mk  5^-*>t"*i  'child'/  or  «-a.3ur«T] 
(Mt  2ft«".  Jn  18",  Ac  12"  10"  'maid').*  In  On  34' 
one  word  (n^;  na'arAA)  is  twice  tr^  in  AV  '  d..'  in 
v.*  another  {r):  ytUd&h) ;  and  again  in  Mk  u*^  *'  *"■  *• 
we  have  one  word  (vaiilop\  in  vv.*^-«  anuthur 
(KDpiaiQv).  UV  preserves  the  distinction  Id  Sl. 
Mark.  J.  Hastings. 

DAN  (jT '  judge,'  Ait»').~The  elder  of  the  two  sons 
borne  to  Jacobby  Uilhoh.  lUchel's  handmaid.  The 
origin  of  the  name,  given  in  On  30"  (E).  is  that,  after 
her  louK  barreniiCKN,  God  had  judged  Knchcl  aud 
hod  }^iv'en  her  a  Min,  the  i«on  of  her  handmaid 
cuunting  a.s  her  own.  No  details  of  hin  history 
are  (pven  in  the  pHtriarchal  narrative-*.  Modem 
critics  uf^nally  rejiard  him  «m,  like  the  other  sons 
of  Jacob,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  These  trib^  arc  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  the  Leali  tribes  and  the  Itaohel  tribes. 
Dan  belongs  to  the  latter ;  but  the  representation 
of  Dan  and  Naplitali  as  sous  of  BiJhah  implies 
that  they  were  inferior  members  of  the  Rachel 
uroup.  That  the  tribe  was  quite  small  appean 
from  various  indications.  Only  ono  eon  is  men- 
tioned in  Gn  4ti^  Uushim  {in  Ku  26*^  Shuham), 
that  is,  the  trilw  consisted  of  a  single  clau.  It 
is  referred  to  as  a  *  family '  in  the  important 
narrative  of  ita  miration  to  I.^sh,  J;;  18'-^''''. 
Till!  lighting  lucn  on  this  expcditiuu  art.-  only  600, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  tiie  majority  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  unnecesmry  to  attach  much  importance  to 
The  characteristic  statement  of  P,  which  plaoee 
the  figtiting  men  of  Dan,  during  tho  wilderness 
wandering,  at  more  thau  60,000  (Nu  l^afl"). 

After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  clan  se«ms 
to  have  broken  oft'  from  the  luain  Joseph  group 
in  order  to  secure  a  district  for  itself.  In  this  it 
was  only  partially  Hucccs-sful.  Ita  t«rriUiry  lay 
to  the  ti.U.  of  Knhraim,  anil  joined  that  of"^  Ben- 
jamin and  JuJah.  It  seems  to  have  stretched 
forward  towards  the  fertile  lowlands,  but  whether 
it  mer  oceunit-il  any  p<irtion  of  them  or  not  is 
uncertain.  The  refercni-e  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  6")  is  itself  very  obscure,  and  the  cLironoloffy 
of  the  period  so  uncertain,  that  we  Icnm  little 
from  it.  Vi'e  do  not  know  whether  it  refers  to  tJie 
northern  or  the  southern  settlements.  The  most 
obvious  sense  of  the  words  is  that  Pan  hod  poshed 
forward  to  the  sea.  But  we  have  no  other  evidence 
that  it  ever  reached  the  coant.  Nor  is  it  certain 
tliat  the  words  require  this  interpretation.  Mooro 
translnles;  'I)nn,  why  does  he  live  neighbour  to 
KhiriM?*and  expljiin.4— Why  does  he  live  as  a  de- 

J>endent  under  the  protection  of  Phoenician  sea- 
arers!  He  thinks  the  northern  Danites  are 
meant.  G.  A.  Smith  thinks  Deborah  may  apeak 
'in  S(Kirn  of  futile  ambitions  wetitwoid,  wuiich 
were  stirred  in  Dun  by  the  sight  of  the  sea  from 
the  Shephelah,'  but  admits  tliat  Dan  nuiy  have 
reachc<I  the  const  at  some  time  {Huit.  Gc^.  p.  t^JO). 
RV,  'Dan,  why  did  he  remain  in  ships?'  is  not 
satisfactory.  Tt  is  most  probable  that  the  tribe 
never  rcaxdicd  the  sea;  but  even  if  it  did  so,  it 
*  The  apcUin;  of  aV  tnil  is  nuc-cr 'damael';  ' damsdl '  ooeors 
fn  On  3*.  !H,  and  DamMll  Ut  un,  white  'daiiuals'  ia  fouad  Uii 
"Ufi,  Jjt  ltf>.  ClM!wb«r«  it  ia  tithfrr  'damnMl'  or  (most  frM.) 
'damowll.'  wftb  'doaioaala'  tor  plural  and  poMnaiva.  Tliia  ii 
nearer  tb«  \m,X.  dvtninic»Ua,  dim.  of  notniiwi,  'miatraw,'  ami 
tba  Fr.  demoUtiit. 
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iniiKt  liuvu  Iwcu  Miou  comuullcd  to  retreiit.  Nut 
only  »o,  but  we  learn  tliiit  tt  was  forced  blick  evun 
from  the  lowlanda  by  llie  AiBoritea  (Jg  I'*""). 
AVollbnuiwn  tlitiikH  that  it  wiis  really  the  Pliilii^- 
tines  wha  drove  them  bark  into  the  hill  country. 
But  it  Bcems  safer  to  ucuipt  thu  statetiietit  of  tiie 
text,  thou£h  poBstbly  the  l'hili<itini>s  forced  bark 
the  Amontes.  who.  in  turn,  [iU5hcd  Uan  back. 
Vn'e  find  rhc  triW  after  thifi  living  in  the  valen 
of  Aijaloti  and  Sorck,  in  nnd  atpont  the  towns  uf 
Zorwh  and  KrIUjiuI  (Jg  IS.  c(.  13).  The  lot  of 
the  tribe  a«  given  in  Jo«  19"*'  includes  very  mnch 
more.  But  it  cannot  he  taken  as  [>Tovin<r  that 
Dan'n  territory  ever  included,  even  in  idea,  during 
its  actual  history,  oU  thu  towns  montionod.  It  its 
the  work  of  the  Priestly  Writer,  and  therefore 
very  late.  Not  only  bo,  but  the  general  account 
of  tne  territories  of  thu  tribes  makes  it  clear  that 
the  whole  land  of  Palestine  woa  re^rd«d  as  occu- 
pied hy  the  HflbrPWH,  thon^h  the  actual  liistorj* 
was  Very  difTertait.  In  tliin  ease  the  methocl  o( 
the  ^vrit'Cr  has  be«n  to  s|iecify  |daoe«  actnnlly 
DC'upied  by  Dan  (Zorah,  Efibtaol,  ShiuJabbin, 
Aijalunj,  ati<[  tu  add  all  the  adjaccut  (duces  which 
wuru  nut  aM^iuned  to  other  tribes,  thoii;;h  utrangti^ly 
Ivilitnot  and  Zorah  are  aesignsd  to  Juilaii  as  border 
towns  (IS"). 

Although  the  tribe  still  retained  this  fimall 
district,  it  was  bo  oram{>ed  in  it  that  it  tfoi^nie 
Deoeasary  to  seek  a  new  home.  Wo  have  a  must 
valuable  account  of  this  expedition  in  Jg  18.  The 
narrative  in  thiti  chA]jt«r  and  the  preceding,  of 
which  it  is  a  cootiuuntion,  is  proliamy  compotiiti!. 
Budde  prinla  hi»  nnaly-Hix  {w]iii-li  huH  l>eti]i  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  Ixtth  by  Kit,tt-I  and  bv  M(K>re} 
in  his  Hithicr  und  Snvtvef.  It  is  not,  however, 
important  for  our  purpoae  to  follow  the  analysis, 
ni  the  ontliniM  ui  tlie  story  are  tinito  clear. 
A  small  |iiirtv  of  spies  xraa  sent  northward,  and 
found  in  Lufsdi  (I..eshem,  Joh  W,  whicli  Well- 
ItauiHin  Uiinkfl  wait  originally  LeNltam],  a  city 
which  from  lite  fertility  of  the  district  was  very 
inviting,  and  from  its  isolation,  and  the  peaceful, 
nnsuspectins;  character  of  the  inhabitants,  woa 
likely  to  fall  an  csos^  prey.  Six  hundred  armed 
men  with  their  families  and  goods  set  out  for 
Lai^h.  On  their  way  they  ji^lundered  the  sanctuary 
of  Micah,  an  K{ihrainiit<!.  uf  its  imager,  and  tmm 
his  priest  with  them.  He  jiurt^ucd  them  with  a 
few  neighlwuni ;  bnt  his  renion'«tranco  was  met 
with  a  grimly  liunioronH  warning  that  unless  he 
was  silent  he  might  irritate  them  into  killing  him 
and  hiR  family,  a  hint  which  Micah  dincreetlv 
took.  Tin;  l>iinitcj>  then  moved  on  to  LniNh,  whicli 
they  cunlured  and  burnt,  while  they  butclu-rtil 
the  inhalMtant-i.  Thev  built  a  new  city  and  called 
it  Dun.  Probably  onfy  a  nmall  remnant  was  left 
behind  in  tlie  south,  bnt  at  le.X'^t  a  remnant,  with 
ite  home  lictwern  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  oamp 
of  Dan  (Jg  13",  in  Jg  IS^  Matanch-dan  is  said  to 
be  in  Kiriabh-jf^arim,  but  this  is  less  likely).  That 
a  renniant  was  loft  is  made  probable  by  the  ftton' 
of  Sftfliiion,  who  belonged  to  this  tribe.  That  ft 
Venn  xniuH  Reems  clear  from  the  snltseiiuent  historv- 
It  gilayH  no  part  in  the  later  hiKtory  of  iRrael.  It 
is  omitt4.<d  irom  the  tribe^t  in  the  genejilogiee  of 
Chronicles  and  in  the  list  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  sketclied  in  the 
btessings  of  Jacob  and  Musck.  Iu  the  former  we 
read— 

*  iHa  vhall  Judge  hi*  people, 
Ju  ODA  of  the  trlbu  or  unel. 
Itan  bIiaII  be  » terpi^ul  lu  Uie  ynj. 
An  *dd«  In  the  p^Lh, 
Ttutt  bitcth  Ihe  hurw'a  bvcl*. 
So  liukt  1)U  rider  bkUeth  harkmnl. 
1  have  WAltetl  ttx  Uijr  MklmUuD.  O  Lord '  (Ga  49>s-li). 

The  first  sentence  has  been  variouBJi'  understood, 
but  probably  the  meaning  is  that  Dan  shall  take 
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hii*  jiart  with  thu  ulhcr  tribes  iu  defending  Urael. 
The  writer  probably  has  Sani.won  iu  mind.  The 
comt>a.ri»«)n  iu  v.'*'  in  to  tlie  styalthy  tactics  adopted 
by  Itiin  in  war  or  on  itmraudiiig  exjwditioiif*,  by 
which,  weak  tribe  though  it,  wsm,  it  Hecured  a 
victory  over  foee  of  superior  strength.  The  attack 
on  Loish  is  a  good  example.  In  the  Bteming  of 
Maws  we  read — 

*  Dad  in  a  lion's  wtadiv, 
Tlul  iHpelh  lorlb  rram  Bulian '  (LH  SSS), 

Here,  too.  the  jioiiit  of  the  metaphor  in  tbe 
suddenness  ■\rith  which  the  tril^e  would  attack. 
The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  war,  probably, 
as  to  attacks  on  caravans,  for  which  it  would  Re 
in  wait.  Although  the  second  lino  refers  to  the 
'lion's  whcl]>,' yet  the  mention  of  Bashan  makes 
it  probaltle  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  tribe 
if*  in  the  author's  mind.  From  '2  S  2(>",  where  we 
shonld  probably  read  'in  Abol  and  in  Dan,'  it 
seems  that  Dan  was  regarded  as  a  trilw  that  held 
fast  to  the  good  old  Israelite  customs. 

The  gentilie  name  Danlt«s  [*jini  occurs  Jg  13* 
18'- ",  1  Ch  I2».  A.  S.  Peake. 

DAK  (^,  Air). — A  city  M-hirh  marked  the  most 
N.  point  of  PaL,  and  nsturally  became  linked  with 
Ueersheba,  the  boundary  t^wn  in  the  «mth.  The 
phra»o  '  from  Dan  to  Becr-^helta '  was  at  once  pictur* 
esquc  ami  suggestive  of  dimension,  and  in  times  of 
national  crisis  emphasized  the  fact  that  amid  oil 
tribal  distinctions  there  was  a  common  inheritance 
-the  whole  land  of  Urael  (Jg  20',  1  S  3*.  li  S  3"'). 
The  chief  indejienilent  notice  l«  the  o/H-'umit  of  the 
Dftoite  inva.«ion  given  in  Jg  IS.  where  the  change 
of  name  from  Lni^h  or  lA'sheni  i^  fti'counleil  for. 
In  al!  likelihood  it  is  the  same  place  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  ceniflifl-joamcy  of  Joah  as  DaitJauit  2  S 
24*.  If  the  reading  Ja'ar  instead  of  ja'an  be 
flivnpted,  it  would  iiiilicate  the  first  point  uf 
contact  with  the  rucky  ground  and  oak  wrub  of 
Lebanon,  which  the  Araos  call  nyiar. 

At  Dan  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  the  calves  of  gold 
(1  K  12*).  Don  db«ipi»ears  from  Scripture  ^ter 
the  invasion  of  Hcnhmiiul  (1  K  15»  2  Ch  !«*).  It 
is  referred  to  by  Jo*i^pliii8,  Euseluu.'*,  and  Jerome  in 
terms  that  identify  it  with  the  prutciit  Tell  cl-l^aJi 
(although  G.  A.  feraith  prefers  to  locale  Dan  at 
Banios).  The  moimd  riws  out  of  a  rloae  junj-lf  of 
tall  bushes  and  rank  reeds,  with  larcer  trees  on  IIjo 
higher  slopes,  until  an  irregular  oblong  plateau  is 
reached,  about  40  ft.  high  on  the  N.  side  and  VO  ft. 
on  the  8.,  and  resting  upon  one  of  the  broad  fringe- 
like terraCH«  with  wlucli  the  skirtf*  of  llennon  sweep 
down  towards  tlie  plain  of  Hnleh  (L.  Mcrom).  On 
the  W.  side.  .*\niiil  the  rough  Irtuldurn  ond  blocks 
of  ancient  masonry  that  cover  the  ground,  there 
guahes  out  the  Immense  fountain  (Loldnn)  that 
fnnns  by  far  the  largest  source  of  the  Jordan 
current,  where  C  miles  downi  it  meets  the  waters 
from  the  npper  springs  of  Hasboya  and  Baidos, 

l.rnatA-m,K.— ItnhtMon.  BRP;  Tbouuuri,  Land  and  Book; 
8inith,  nOHL  47S,  iSOI.;  Uoon,  Jttdf*;  !KV>-,  a»  »)to  krt. 
Caij' (doi-Mw).  G.  iL  MaCKJK. 

DANCING  is,  in  its  origin,  an  expre.<(Kion  of  the 
feelings  by  moiements  of  the  botiy  more  or  less 
controlled  by  a  sense  of  rhythm.  It  was  practised, 
therefore,  lo'ng  before  it  wnji  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  art,  being  simply  a  natunil  dcTclopment  uf 
ttie  tendency  to  employ  gesture,  either  as  an 
accompaniment  to,  or  a  sulwtitute  for,  speech. 
We  may  diptingnish  three  stage*  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  dancing,  as  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
ancient  nations:  {1}  Ita  rudest  and  most  unstudied 
form,  the  outward  expression  of  exuberant  feel- 
ing; (2)  the  pantomimic  dance,  in  whiuh,  e.ff.,  the 
movements  of  hostile  armies  were  representeil } 
(3J  the  dance  pure  and  simple,  the  exhibition  of 
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the  poetry  of  motion,  of  all  the  ^race  of  attitude 
and  all  the  flexibility  of  which  tho  l>ody  ifi  capable. 
Social  (lancing,  aa  wo  now  nndcntaml  it,  was 
almost,  a  not  altogether,  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

Whatever  view  we  may  hold  of  the  prescniw  or 
poiition  of  larael  in  Egypt,  wo  have  no  evidence  to 
»in)w  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  thence  thMir  love 
or  their  inethixlH  of  dancing.  Tlioy  never  seem, 
in  ancient  times,  to  liave  rea<^h«l  the  third  of  the 
Htages  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  hear 
nothing  of  performances  by  professional  arlJsts, 
similar  to  those  representca  on  tlie  Egyp.  monu- 
ments, and  fiupposeil  by  Lane  to  have  been  the 
diroct  anceaturti  of  tlic  modern  Gbawazeo.  There 
is  no  mention  of  hi\o  or  heure  dancing,  of  contra- 
dances  (nnte^iA  we  attach  tliiH  meaning  to  the  ri^va^ 
0'tr^'?t  Ca  6"),  or  of  anything  approaching  in 
elaboration  the  performances  asitociated  with  the 
Feaat  of  Eternity.  Still  loss  ran  we  expect  a 
reasoned  appreciation  ot  the  exercise  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  mind  and  body>  such  as  we  havo 
in  Plato's  Laws.  All  the  allusions  point  to  spun* 
luneuus  movements;  in  processions  these  would 
be  impromptu  on  the  part  of  tint  leaders,  and  more 
or  less  rlcHoly  iinitiitt'd  by  the  ollierB.  Three  ideaa 
nre  represented  in  the  vocabulary:  leaping  circ- 
ling, and  making  merry.  Thus  i^!,  i?l  (Ec  3*, 
1  Ch  15»),  to  leap  :  inj.  to  circle  (2  S  6'*- '«) :  S^n 
Mg  21^,  IS  S7'),  to  twist  oneself  ;  prp,  prpt  {Jg  ]0» 
I  S  18',  1  Ch  15*),  lit.  to  laugh.  It  is  .vlf -evident 
that  these  words  might  }*o  used  iu  a  looncr  and  in 
a  more  technical  sense.  They  were  applied  to  the 
artlwfl  play  of  the  children  (Job  2P"-),  as  well  as 
to  the  dancing  of  the  adults. 

Few  as  are  the  references  in  the  Bible,  they  show 
that  almost  any  occurrence  might  be  associated 
with  dancing  :  tho  return  of  tJio  prodigal,  the 
commemoration  of  on  hist,  event,  the  welcoming 
of  a  hero  on  his  retiim  from  battle,  the  ingather- 
ing of  Ihevint-age, — wliat«vHr  called  fur  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  or  excited  the  heart  to  gladness.  Of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  of  its  practice  as  an  art, 
there  U  no  trace.  Leyrec  sees  a  possible  exception 
to  tills  in  Ca  0",  but  the  fMuaage  is  too  olKtciirc 
to  admit  positively  of  such  on  explanation. 
Whether  wu  ahonlil  look  on  Malianaim  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  as  dc-fcriplivu  nf  a  dancing 
in  which  two  rows  of  rerforniers  took  part,  or 
whether,  with  Delitzsch,  we  should  understand 
an  allusion  to  the  angels,  most  remain  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  only  unmiiatakable  Lostauce  of 
artistic  dancing  is  that  mentioned  in  Mt  14",  the 
performance  of  llerodias*  daughter  '  in  Lhe  midst' 
of  tJie  guests  assembled  on  [Ien*d'A  birthday. 
This  was  due,  however,  to  the  intmdurtion  of 
Greek  fashions,  through  contact  with  the  Rouuios, 
who  had  adopted  them,  and  hardly  belongs  to  our 
subject. 

It  is  with  dancing  in  connexion  with  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonieaof  the  Hiihrewa  that  we  are 
mainly  concerned  in  this  article.  Their  religion 
was,  vsfi.  in  pre-exilio  times,  predominantly  social 
and  joyful.  It  found  its  proper  :eMthntic  expres- 
won  in  a  merry  saorihciol  feast,  which  wjw  the 
public  ceremony  of  a  township  or  clan.  Then  the 
crowds  atrenmcd  into  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  marching  joyfully 
to  the  sound  of  nnuiic.  Universal  hilanty  pre- 
vaileil ;  mnn  ato  and  drank  and  made  merry  to- 
gether, rejoicing  before  their  god  (W.  H.  Smith, 
lis  230  S.).  To  such  u  religion  dancing  would  be  a 
natural  adjunct.  The  cullus  was  not  a  system  of 
rit«s,  artificially  contrived  to  express  and  maintain 
theological  doctrines,  but  the  free  outcome  of  the 
relifioas  feelings,  which  found  vent  in  the  way 
suggested  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  diHpoai- 
tioD  and  genius  of  the  people.     It  is  not  aurprising, 


however,  that  we  find  comparatively  few  references 
to  this  part  of  the  cultua  in  OT,  or  that  no  pro- 
vision U  made  for  it  in  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  recogni/od  standards  of  tho  priests.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  exi^itencc  among  tho  Hebrews 
of  any  class  of  priests  corresponding  to  the  Salii 
of  ancient  Komu,  and  ilieir  vintage  and  other 
festiralR  are  far  from  possessing  the  significance  of 
the  great  uarnivals  of  the  pagan  world.  The  fact 
seems  to  he  timt  the  priestly  historians  and  legis- 
lators resolutely  excluded,  as  fur  an  possible,  every- 
thing that  could  infer  any  similarity  between  the 
worship  of  J*  and  that  of  heathen  deities.  Never- 
theless, enough  remains  to  show  that  dancing 
was  practi.<KKl  and  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
Ileb.  ritual.  The  dnncing  of  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  (Ex  15^'-)  may  have  been  due  to 
an  ancient  ceremony  connectea  witli  the  Pajwover. 
In  any  view  of  it,  the  dauco  formed  an  essential  part 
of  an  act  of  worship  (cf.  Is  3iP).  At  the  annual 
vintage  fc&tiviU  at  fSliiloh — '  a  feast  of  the  Lord ' — 
the  maidens  came  out  and  joined  in  dances  iu  tlie 
vineyards  (Jg  21'"''').  When  David  took  part  in 
the  prooesaion  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  ho  did 
so  in  a  priestly  capacity  :  he  wore  tho  linen  ephod, 
the  official  drew  of  the  priests  (2  S  6").  These 
paasages  exhaust  the  list  oi  religious  dances  in  OT. 
But  the  allosions  in  tho  I'salms  and  Prophets,  and 
the  references  to  the  rites  in  honour  of  idol^.  point  in 
tliu  Kume  direction  ;  e.i/.  tlie  dnni-i!  round  the  golden 
calf  (lix  32»),  and  at  the  altar  of  Kaal  (1  K  18^). 

The  people  retained  in  later  times  tlvi'  f-ri'rii!ai 
for  da:l^^iI)g  in  connexion  with  rdigi"  as 

is  shown  by  the  certimoniea  connect-  '  ii  the 
l<''east  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
On  the  latter  day,  and  on  the  15th  Abih,  tho  maidens 
of  Jerus.  are  said  to  have  gone  in  white  garments, 
HpecijiJly  lent  them  for  the  purpose  so  that  rich 
and  poor  might  be  on  an  equa.lity,  into  the  vino- 
yards  «io8o  to  the  city,  where  tlnjy  danced  and 
sang.  The  following  fragment  of  one  of  their 
songs  lifts  be«ii  preserved,  and  b  thus  given  by 
Edershcim — 

*  Around  In  i^lrc1«  g^y,  the  Bebrew  nuldua  sm; 
Fretn  Lhcm  our  bapp.v  >'ou(hs  tli«fr  pftrtn«n  chooae, 
Remeraber  I  Be&uty  aonn  Its  cbum  oiiut  Icoft— 
And  icek  to  win  k  uuJd  of  tmir  dcffrw!. 
Wl)OD  fadlog:  irnee  uid  bmuty  low  lut  t&ld. 
Tfacn  pnU*«  aiwU  h«r  who  (cm*  Uie  Lonl  itM-&it; 
Ood  does  Uen  her  hMwUwork—aul,  In  th«  (rste, 
"tier  works  do  follow  htx,"  U  ab*u  be  a»ld? 

The  other  dance  festival  was  held  on  the  day 

Itrccetling  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  is  said  to 
lave  been  instituted  by  Judas  Maccnixens.  At 
the  appointed  time  cverj'ono  went  to  the  *  house 
of  the  Sho'i'^hali,'  carryuig  branches  with  lemons 
attached,  for  tho  proDeasiou  round  tlie  altar.  Iu 
the  court  were  large  candelabra,  each  with  four 
arms;  four  priests,  or  vouths  of  prie«tly  descent, 
climbed  ladders,  tilled  tite  vessels  with  oil,  and  lit 
the  wicks,  which  were  made  of  cost-olf  belts  of  the 
pricdts.  All  Jerus.  was  lighted  from  tho  Groa. 
The  whole  multitude  joined  in  the  laudations  that 
followed.  Men  famous  for  their  piety  and  good 
works  danced  with  lightefl  torches,  and  great 
scholars  like  Hillel  were  not  above  exhibiting 
their  dexterity  and  agility  to  the  admiring  croxvd. 
Meanwhile  tiie  Levitew,  standing  on  the  sti^ps  that 
led  from  the  court  of  the  men  to  tliat  of  the 
women,  accompanied  the  performance  with  psalms 
and  canticles,  and  the  sound  of  the  kinn^i^rs  and 
cymhala  was  heard,  with  tnimpcLa  and  other 
musical  instrunienlJi.  The  whole  festival  is  proof 
of  that  irrepressiblo  love  of  displav  and  hilarity 
which  revealed  itaelf  in  the  popular  religion  of 
Judaism. 

r>rTEH*Tr«it.— apeooor,  D*  Leg,  Hit.  ir.  4 ;  Va«,  OtteK.  d«- 
Tatukttnut :  finvt  (rta),  DattHnp.'ta  'Badminton  Lltirarr': 
Lcyrtr.  FliE^  w.  vv-  2O(V-208:   WeVUia,  ZeiUchr.  f^r  «A- 
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ruOeait,  1873,  p.  SSS  fl. ;  Smith,  JtSn  p.  132 ;  Triatnni,  Sastim 
CuWoiw,  pp.  207-210 :  Uelttucb,  /ru,  pp.  1S»-£0A ;  Conder, 
TmC  ITorf,  pp.  BM^,  S26,  9U.  J.  MlLLAB. 

DANDLE  (prob.  from  It.  dandoia  or  dondola,  n, 
doll),  to  '  tOM  genUy,*  13  found  la  66"  '  bo  dandled 
upon  her  kiiues.'  Ct.  Pftlsciave  (IfiSO),  'I  dandvll, 
as  a  muthor  or  nourryce  doth  a  cbtlde  apon  iier 
lappe':  and  Ltn,  Hall  <1C14),  'If  our  CUurcli,  on 
WOOH  1ai>j>c  tliu  vilest  niiK^rcnnU  are  dandled.' 
It  is  doutitful,  however,  if  Uiiti  tr.  ia  accurutu 
enough,  thou^'h  UV  rotaina  it.  Tbo  Heb.  (PLT)  is 
to  stroke  or  caress,  ratlier  than  to  toM  or  dandle. 
The  older  vereiona  have  '  bo  joyful  npon  her 
itnees';   except  Wye.  1380,   'dRonte   you.'  1388, 

*  apoka  plesaimtly  to  you,'  tnd  DouBy,  'speake 
you  fayre.'  J.  Uastlngs. 

DANGER.-In  Apocr.  (Ad.  Est  U*.  Sir  3^  29" 
U"  43**,  2  Mao  15')  and  in  Ac  19"-  "J '  daugtr "  baa 
ita  modern  meaning;  and  so  the  sdj.  'dan<:erou8,' 
Sir  9"*,  At'  1!T".  But  in  the  other  patsages  in  which 
'dancer'  owurs  (Mt  5"•^•'^  Mk  'S-^\  it  is  uiied  in 
the  mwiol.  M-nso  uf  'power,'  'control';  Gr.  tvoxot, 
it.  iv-(x<^,  hdd  >n  the  iK>n-er of  some  |ierson or  thing, 
hence  ( I) '  g«ilty  of,'  aH  .la  0^",  I  Co  1 1" ;  (2)  *  liable 
to,'  as  here.  K  V  rctoinn  '  in  danger  of/  except  Mk 
3*  'guilty  of  nil  etemnl  Bin,'  for  A  V  '  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation,'  remting  afMpr/ifi.aTot  foTxpUtut. 

Tfao  L»t.  tkmt'nu*  'It^nl,'  wm  coninnted  in  oU  Fmcb  In 
varinua  wfty*,  ot  which  ono  ma  dana,  uid  WM  tbenc*  Hlopled 
into  Bag.  in  tiw  torn  dan.    Spcntcr,  F.  Q.  iv.  11.  SX,  tuu— 

' ban  auacer,  well  at  Englbh  uadotjkL* 
OlMQOvr  blfflMlt  ti*M  'dan*  frvi-ly  m  a  tltla  nl  revpectBtlr. 
From  thb  wocd  vs*  lorawd  rfon^fi-  (tint  In  lata  Lat.  or  FV..  ftud 
Uuin  arfapud  tnto  Eog.)  hj  «(ht)nir  xIm  term,  yer,  weo  In 
patngur,  mcaMDCtr.  Thu  MAnycr'  bcoantr  tk  gn»t  legml 
iRird  In  taedisval  Enjc.,  arnitjita  m  Ionl*i  rtghn  or  mrntj,  Um 
«xlatitoffaiiJtm*dictioa.    Uenoa'^powcr/'ooatrol.'MCliuwer, 

'  In  duiofftr  biddt  b«  At  lili  oTDi  ST** 
The  yoagw  gMat  o(  tb«  dioi^'M.' 

Cf.  MoK.  Vt'/pta,  p.  110,  L  6  (Luiobj-),  'to  dbdolnlns  to  1m  In 
bar  (Utan^r^ r.  ttnX  no  rvnounceth  and  reluwlb  all  ber  oMiefltca ' ; 
and  SbakL  itrr.  n/  Vcn.  iv. ).  ISO— 

'  Vouitand  witliin  Ui  dacg«r,  ioytya  oott' 

Thu  'tob«in  one's  duinr '  puaed  easily  Into  tbe  meanUw  ef 

*  b«  Uabl«  to'  puaiahiuviii  or  Ibo  tike,  and  tlirn  '  Iw  axpoiM  to' 
aitj  barm,  the  mod.  mnuilii^.  J.  UasTINOS. 

DANIEL,  ^ht;  (in  Ezk  U^*-»  28»  ^len,  ^ri  Ixt-r), 
meanic};  '  Ciud  i»  Diy  judge,'  oocurs  in  OX  aa  the 
name  of  three  (or  four)  j>erioni. 

1.  David 'it  second  »on,  'bom  onto  him  in  Heb- 
ron* *of  AbigaU  the  Carmelite«'  (I  Ch  3').  In 
the  parallel  pufiaee,  2  S  3*,  the  name  is  Chileab 
(3(79);  Aud  since  this  is  the  ex'idcnt  sonrce  of  the 
chronider'B  litst,  the  name  D.  probably  aroso  from 
a  eomiption  of  the  toxt.  This  apparently  can  be 
traced  through  the  LXX,  which  in  each  passage 
has  icL\ow<i  (B  AayciiiV  in  1  Ch  3')  (3x^3,  •'wyi,  Wn) 
(Kittel  on  1  Ch  3'  in  H&upt's  OT). 

2,  A  priest  of  tlie  line  of  Ithamnr  who  returned 
in  tbe  time  of  Ar(axerx«A  with  Ezra  to  Judiea 
(Ilzt  8'),  and  scaled  tbe  covenant  drawn  up  by 
Nehemuih  <Nch  HJ^)t  nnleaa  two  distinct  persons 
are  mentioned. 

3>  The  hero  and  traditional  author  of  the  Bk.  of 
Daniel.  Aocording  to  thiM  hook,  1).  wan  h  youth 
of  noble  descent  and  high  pliyt<ic-nl  and  iut«lleotuAl 
eodowments,  carried  hy  rvehuclmdnf-zMir  in  thr 
third  year  of  Jchoiakim  from.lemn.  to  Dnbylon,  and 
with  other  Jewish  voutlif),  csp.  three  compnninns. 
Hananiab,  Michael,  and  Azoriah,  assigned  for 
education  at  tin:  king's  court  (Dn  I'-').  D.  and 
hia  compauioiiM  refuHed  to  defile  themtclvefl  with 
the  royal  food,  and  for  their  fidelity  were  rewardi-d 
by  being  fairer  in  appearance  '  than  all  the  youUi^t 
wnloh  did  eat  of  tbe  kind's  meat/  and  in  tlipir 
linal  examination  before  the  king  ty  bcingauperior 


in  understanding  and  wiadoui  to  all  the  magicians 
and  enchanters  of  ttie  realm  {Dn  1*'^).  In  the 
second  ycarof  Nebncihadnexxar.  D.  revL>altid  and  m- 
terpreted,  on  the  failnre  of  all  tlie  other  wisu  men, 
the  king'B  tlreuiii  uf  the  c(inipii*tite  image,  and  was 
made  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Uabylon 
and  chief  ruler  over  all  tbe  wise  men  [Dn  2).  He 
also  interprete<i  the  king's  dream  of  the  tree 
(Dn4).  After  the  death  of  Nebucli.  he  sueuiit  to 
have  lost  liii*  high  ottice  and  gone  into  retirement ; 
hut  when  tbe  handwriting  ap)*f:arod  on  tli<!  wall  of 
the  palace  during  Hulrthiizzar  s  feast  (Dn  S'-"],  again 
D.  was,  on  the  failure  of  the  other  magicians,  sum- 
moned at  the  instigation  of  the  quDcn  [vv.'^"  .  Ue 
interpreted  the  ivriting,  and  was  then  clothed  witJi 
purple,  decked  with  a  chain,  and  proclAimed  the 
third  ruler  in  tho  kingdom  (v.^).  Under  Darius  the 
Mede,  D.  waa  appointed  ono  of  three  presidents 
over  120  satraps,  and  was  {liRtingniHhOil  .-lUivo  all 
the  othere;  'and  the  king  thought  to  set  liiui  over 
t)ie  whole  realm  '  (Dn  0^).  Through  this  favour  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  his  fellow -officers,  who,  find- 
ing no  oocasiun  of  accusing  him,  persuaded  Dariu.-) 
to  pass  a  decree  that  for  3U  days  no  one  should 

|>resent  a  petition  unto  auy  gud  or  man  except 
liniMdf  un  pain  of  being  ca^tt  into  a  dtn  uf  lion.i. 
As  they  exjKtcted,  D.  faithfully  continued  his 
cuiitotn  of  praying  imto  his  (iod  three  times  a  daj*. 
Thus  an  aceuxatiun  was  brought  against  D.;  and 
although  the  king  tried  to  rescue  him,  yet  he  was 
taist  into  tlie  den  of  lions  (vt.^"),  but  was  miraen- 
lously  saved  {v.'").  D.'s  ncctisers  were  then  cast 
into  the  den  and  quickly  devourwl,  and  the  king 
dctTi^d  that  all  men  should  fear  and  trt^mbli!  bc!fui(] 
tho  God  of  1>.  (vv. ••■*'■).  'So  this  1).  proopyrcd 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  the  reign  of  Cyru»  the 
Persian'  lv.»).  This  is  the  story  of  D.  in  Dn  1-^. 
In  cbs.  7-12  he  appears  as  the  recipient  of  a  series 
of  divine  apocalyptic  revelations  res_peoting  the 
futore  of  Israel,  tor  whose  wdfare  he  is  extremely 
concerned.  Two  additional  stories,  that  uf  llel 
and  the  Dragon  and  that  of  SiiMuma,  are  kUo 
related  concerning  him  in  tlie  Apocrypha. 

This  narrative  of  D.  is  evidently  an  exiunpto  of 
JoMish  Ua^gadoth  (see  next  art.).  Whether  1). 
represents  in  any  way  a  real  hist,  character  cannot 
be  absolutely  determined.  In  K/k  14'*- ="  a  1).  is 
mentioned  with  Noah  and  Job  as  a  pre-eminently 
righteous  diaracter.  antl  in  Kzk  28'  as  an  exanipV 
of  the  highest  wisdom.  This  association  and 
allusion  imply  that  the  D.  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  wai  an  ancient  worthy  in  the  traditions  of 
Israel.  (We  can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  Ezekiel 
speaking  thus  of  a  younger  contemporarv.  See 
Cheyne  in  KspojrUvr,  July  1897,  p.  25.)  Of  this 
D.  of  Jewisli  tradition  we  are  culirely  ignorant; 
yet  proltably  be  was  the  prototype  of  the  D.  of  the 
Exile,  and  many  features  of  tins  ancient  clmraoter 
probably  reoppear  in  tho  later  one.  Ewald  sunposed 
that  the  D.  01  Ezk  was  a  Jewinh  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  and  had 
acquired  tliero  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  right- 
eooflneaa,  and  whom  Inter  Jewish  tradition  trans- 
ferred to  Babylon,  Or  it  is  jKiHsibl*:  that  there 
was  such  a  distinguislied  Jew  at  Babylon,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  BrBt  of  NebQr:h.  and  then  of  the 
Persian  conquerors,  who  wbw  actually  named  D.,  or 
owing  to  his  wisdom  and  righteousness  was  so  called 
by  lii»  countr\-mea  after  the  ancient  worthy  alluded 
toby  E/k,  and  thus  a  real  historical  cliaraeter  may 
have  been  thu  basisof  thehcroof  the  Bk.  of  Daniel.* 

The  story  of  D.  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  imitation  of  that  ot  Joseph — history,  however, 
often  repeats  itself ;  yet.  if  the  slory  is  historical,  It 
is  strange  that  no  reference  is  made  to  D.  in  the 

'ObejiMHincsUaeoanexloo  between  D.  and  ZorotMtcr.  the 
namo  bavfn2  wen  ooined  out  of  the  Zend  dAnv,  'wIn'  or 
'  wisdom '  (Bamp.  tect.  on  ^islcci,  1U&  C). 
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OT  narrntiveuf  thi?  reHtoralion  ;  that  no  [^KtHt-exiUo 
nTit«r  before  the  Macr.ilui-an  a-^  knows  anything 
about  htm  ;  thatnoonfeliw  slinrt'd  hisexriectationB; 
nntl  that  he,  ^rUh  oU  his  jiatnoti.sm,  did  not  avail 
hintself  of  the  opportunuy  of  retarninp  to  Pal. : 
and  tliat  Ilen-Siriicn,  writing  about  B.C.  170,  sliould 
entirely  omit  hiiu  from  tlie  worlliies  of  l.srael.  anil 
aJso  writ«  (Sir  4!)"), '  Nuitlmr  was  ihuri;  u  inau  bitrn 
like  unto  •loi^etih,  a  govuraor  of  liiit  l>rcthrc&,  a  stay 
of  the  people.^  E.  L.  CUETis. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  in  tlio  Hob.  Canon, 
ia  plavL-d  niuong  the  lloyio^rapha,  between  Est 
and  ILjLr,  but  in  the  l.XX,  vul^.,  and  Kw'  itible 
03  one  of  tU<*  lour  ^icat  pruph«^l»i,  immt-'diatvly  aftc-r 
Ezekiel.  It  fulb-  into  two  divUioim  :  chs.  1-0,  thu 
hut<iry  of  Daniid ;  rhs.  7-1*2,  viMions  and  nivela- 
tions  given  to  Danifil.  In  the  orighial,  2"'-7^  is 
written  in  Aramuir  inHt«ad  of  Hebrew.  In  liUsrary 
character  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is  mainly  an  apocalypse, 
representing'  in  vi^^ions  under  »ymboHcal  form!* 
\-anoiu  hiatoricaJ  G|>och.s.  The  be;i;iniiing  of  tluK 
kind  of  writia}*  npiivars  in  Kzk  and  Zix ;  but  Dn 
M  far  more  L'oni[ilot*3  and  elaborate,  and  exercised 
a  ^reat  inHn«ni>v  ujKfn  unbAequeut  Jewinh  and 
Christian  litvraturv. 

i.  AtTTHonsHn-  and  Date.— The  visions  (chs. 
7-12)  are  represented  att  given  in  the  words  of 
Dn  {"'  8'  9»  10^),  hence  the  inference  that  he  wrot« 
the  entire  book.  This  was  the  nncient  Jewish 
opinion,*  and  the  prevailing  Chri'iTJan  one,  until 
■within  recent  years.t  Kow,  however,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  abandnned,  and  in  ttft  plare  are  quite  a 
vanoty  of  views  all  agreeiug  in  tint*,  that  the  book 
in  it*  present  form  mUNt  be  a.v*i;^neil  to  the  age  of 
Antiochtto  Epiphanea  (».C.  175-lti3);  and  there  U 
a  growlne  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  book  as 
A  whole  belongs  to  that  period,  for  the  following 
reaaona: — 

1.  Acquainianec  with  Ant.  Epijihanea.~4y[i.  11 
shows  a  clear  aoquointanoo  with  minor  events  in  his 
reign  and  in  thone  of  bin  pre<lec(>.'<Kor)(.  In  the 
veiled  form  of  a  riivelation  of  tho  futiiro  it  gives 
ao  outline  of  historj'  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to 
near  the  death  of  Aniiochns.;  Tht-re  are  sketched 
the  Persian  period  (v.^"),  the  rieo  and  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (v.'),  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire  (v,'),  and  then  princiiiaJIy  Liiu  var^'ing 
relations  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  beleucid  dynasties 
to  each  other  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Jews  {vv.'""). 
Attention  is  called  in  sncreMion  to  Ptolemy  I.  nnd 
Seleucns  Nikator  (v.'J,  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphu3  and 
Antiochua  ll.  (v."),  Ptolemy  Euergetei*  h-v.'"'), 
Antiochna  tho  Great  (w.'*'''^],  ScIgucus  Pliilopator 
(v.*),  and  Antiochiif)  Epiphanea  (w.^-*).  While, 
from  the  obscnrity  of  t]ie  niiitvry  and  the  difTiuulty 
of  determining  tho  weaning  of  tlie  Hcb,  text,  some 
referenect  are  not  )K?rfij<:tly  plain,  vet  it  ia  easy 
to  point  out  d*!rmil**Iy  tlm  jw^'ttsKionn  of  tlmne 
sovereigns,  tbeir  alliances,  intrigues,  laimpaigua, 
victories,  dufeala,  bestowmeut  of  gift^.  treacheries, 
acts  of  violence,  and  frequently  untimclv  deaths. 
The  older  commentators  regardetl  these  details  a>i 
fligiml  exampleit  of  divine  prediction  ;    but   since 

*Tli«TijRi.  fUtenicnt(TUtalMtbnil6).  th^t  Itie  men  or  the 
Orckt  Hx'i'MPV^*  'wrcit«'I>n,  does  not  ntcrsauHlj  Imidr  tho 
ooncmry  or  oxprm  th«  fdta  oT  «  Uur  cdltinz  :  It  nuiy  dmplj- 
mean  a  '  Kty>nlin[f '  of  U»  book. 

t  E'orTth}Ty,  tiiu  Nco-PIntonist  (I  803),  wmtc  a.  Creaiiw  des>'lng 
th«  f«nuln«i«M  of  Dojitvl't  prophrc)-.  [Ii«  «i«wi  on  kaowa 
mm  the  CorDmcntuT  ol  Jerome,  who  refuted  ttrnn.  Poiphjrry 
had  no  lollowusin  tho  QbriitUn  Ohurcb.  Tha  (Int  mtcnuUo 
modem  rejection  of  r%iiiar«  outhonliin  wu  by  Corrodl  in  17S9 
luid  1793.  II*  WM  rnllowed  by  R«rtholclt,  Hchhom,  OoMnliK, 
Bkck,  I>o  Wett«,  E^'hIeI,  et  at. ;  while  tlie  Kcnuinencia  wu 
■toutly  difsndod  by  Hvngftanlierg,  UiTomiRk.  Attb«rien,  Bella 
Piurr,  «f  n/.  Cf.  for  hiBt<inr  ol  Ui«  ovlUdno.  B1c«l('>  BinttUmn^r* 
Zeckl«f'«  Coinm.  in  the  uuig*  Boriet,  uid  Uengrtonbaig  oa 
Qtmtiaimtta  of  Daniel. 

t  Vv.*^**  an  perhafa  ui  ideal  ikecription  of  erenU  vhlch  the 
frriter  expeot«d. 


sucli  a  ruvetatttm  of  the  future  is  witliout  analogy 
elAenhere  in  Krriitturi!,  and  without  any  apparent 
moral  or  spiritual  im]:<ort,  this  chapt^^r  or  insertions 
in  it  are  now  allowed,  even  by  those  who  regard 
Daniel  as  the  author  of  bis  vi^ttons  or  tho  rest  oi  the 
book,  to  belong'  to  the  period  of  Antioehoa  Epi- 
phnnes."  Similar  references  elaewheie,  however, 
ftcuin  to  require  lliesu  to  lie  taken  with  Iheir  natural 
fon:e, indicating  tho  true  date  of  the  entire  book,  o&d 
not  as  1at<:r  addition!*.  In  ch.  8  Lt  a  dear  dcMcrip- 
tion  of  tho  contjucsts  of  Alexander  (vv.*"'-'")  and 
tlie  division  of  hisempire(vv.mj,  andof  Antiochus 
Epiphanea  (i-r.'-i*-"*).  Tbeee  api>ear  agoin,  ace. 
to  the  most  probable  interpretation  (see  below),  in 
ch.  7,  the  fourth  beast  rej»rescnting  Alexander's 
kingdom  and  its  sacci'SBion  in  the  Seleucid  dynasty 
{wiOi  whiL'ti  niono  this  writer  hero  is  concerned), 
cnlniinating  in  .4ntioehuK  Ei>ipl»uie»  (vv."-*"*). 
The  descriptions  are  very  exact.  While  the 
numbers  of  the  kings,  ten  and  three  (v.**),  might  be 
taken  relatively  or  symbol ically,  yet  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  Seleutidm  i^  so  prei-ino  that  these 
kings  seem  evidently  meant.!  The  eleventh 
corrb't^iwudi)  exactly  to  Antiouhus  Hpipbones, 
Another  clear  reference  to  thin  Huveruigii  seems 
also  to  appear  in  9^:Z    Thus  tliroughout  all  tliese 

•  ZSckhw  lo  Lange'a  BibeJteerk.  1800 ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright.  Introd. 
(0  or,  1800;  Koliler,  lehrinieh  der  BibiUcAra  0<*ch.  vol.  U. 
\K  &t&.  1809. 

t  Wv  do  not  kiMw,  ot  courw.  Just  how  tfae  uitbor  reckoned 
tlintkiiwa,  TwoiuBiiiadieiiie«bavttbe«aau^Reat«d;i(d>(Hllclg, 
Kunian,  Ooniill,  B«>-an,  it  at,),  (l)  Alexander,  (Z)  Beleuoos  i. 
Nikator,  (3)  Antjochui  i.  Satcr.  (i>  AuUoi-hus  u.  Tlicoa.  (Ct 
Btjiiucu*  II.  Callinicoa,  <6)  Seleucui  nc.  Cerauimi,  (7)  AnUochiu 
Ui^Oreatr  CB)  Scteucu)  ir,  nutopator,  W  HoUodorus,  (10)  1J•^■ 
matriua  i.  Bolcr,  or  an  unknown  elder  liroth^r  ;  (b)  (Bertnoldt 
Von  Lvntfcrkv,  DctitnQh,  Metnliuld.  rr  at.),  <1J  tklcuuiu  i. 
Nikalor,  «)-(P)^(3H10)  of  (a)  (10>  I'toleniaus  vi.  Phllomelor. 
Qf)  i»)  (10)  of  eiUicr  (a)  or  (4)  lulfll  iJie  cuttdiUoui  ol  the  three 
kifl^  put  down  (v.MX  SeleiKniB  tv.  lliltopator  waa  aaflBatart 
(the  Jpnra  nutT  have  tlioutfhc  by  Itae  ouaiilvance  of  AnL  Kpi* 
ptiann).  HeLiodorus,  who  seised  tlie  frOTeramcnt,  «-aa  over- 
throwii  by  Antiocbiu ;  Deiaetrliu,  tbo  riglitfiil  ticir,  aiu  Uiriut 
aside,  and  l^tcleniy  who  laid  claim  to  It,  waa  bjttfrl^  hiinibled. 
FtfT  UeuieLriuL  wLo  nevor  became  kinir,  Kuenen,  after  Von 
QatBcbm\dtf,KUtfu  Se&riften,  t^I.  U.  pp.  17^I7»),wui  inclined  to 
place  an  «ld«r  brotbrr  who  aoc.  to  a  fn^iiMnl  of  John  ol  Antteoh 
waa  put  to  death  hy  Antlocliua. 

t  AnUochtut  KplphancR,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  was  the  Inoama- 
Uan  of  wlckcdncM,  arroffiuiQe.  and  bhuiihemy  {ct.  1  Mac  ilo.Sl 
V,  i  Hau  IIM0.3S),  and  every  term  inenUoncd  in  the  above 
referencoe  In  Un  lit  mn«t  apjir.iiiriBt*-  lo  d^-Bcribe  him  and  hia 
43UTcr.  Tb«eyca(Ta^and  '  iindcretandlnK  darkwnl«iic«A'(£'*^ 
tndlctttehiivi^lanoeandcuDTiing  ;  '  tbelixvlc  more  lUiut  than  hia 
fellowa'aod  '  theIItTx:eoouDt«naiic(>' (T*>  fiV),  the  terror  ho  Id- 
«|iired,  and  hli  cruelty;  *tha  mo^ith  aptikklntf  ifreac thlnjri ' 
{73.  w  nx),  hb  boajrtitil  orrofranoe,  aeenln  th«  awtinipUoo  of  the 
title  l^)li)lluIlM,  'tho  llliulrioufl— chaugwl  Ic  Frittiinw  'the 
mod'bvhianibjcrtx,— and  tho  title  Theod, '  thcgod.'on  eoneof 
h\»  caUia.  Ilia  fMrfiil  peiwcution  ol  the  /«wa  and  bU  tupprea- 
■Ion  ol  UicLr  lawa  and  uctmI  dare  are  clearly  Indicated  in  7* 
g>*.  The  lollQwIng  oiiUino  (ahndued  Irooi  LOT  p.  481  f.)  gives 
the  laodios  cvente  of  hi*  rekm  and  the  releranoce  to  Uuu  ia 
Dn:— 

17B.  AoocorfoQ  n  Uac  llO),  Da  79-  u.  ■>  »)i  >■  lit. 

17&.  JaaaniatrfpdnKBgabiftODiaant.  pTOourea  Iroin  AoUochua 

tha  hlfh  pfteethood.    Riae  ot  Uelleoliiiir  party  In  Jema. 

tl  Mac  111  U,  2  Mac  r«)- 
172  [171j.  Ooina  rl  murdered  (S  Mao  t>M%  Dn  9M>  11». 
171.  Ut  cxnedltioti  ot  Antlochua  ofpOast  firjpt  Q  Uac  ll*^»), 

I7a  2nd  evpwlltion  afalnit  Effypt  fl  Mac  t"^  Ihi  ll*-*?. 
Antiocbua  on  hia  mtum  plumlera  the  lemnln  and 
roumcrea  many  Jen  O  Mac  l»  »,  8  Uao  6i<'>i,   1>r 

100.  3rd  axpedltJOD  agalsat  Bgypl.  Rom.  Icirate  Pontlius 
LaoBi  oblins  Anliochui  to  retire,  IV)lTb.  x.x\x.  1 :  Ury, 
xllv.  10.  xlr.  12 ;  Dn  n>M(K 

lOO-S.  rroah  measures  acslnit  Jemaalnn.  CTlty  ■nrprlaed  on 
fiabhathday.  Uanylnbabitantaalninoroapturedandaold 
■•alftvea.  ByrUoparriioaplBnMl  In  dtodei,  Ood-fearing 
Jews  flee.  All  pnu:tlec«  ot  Jewiah  Telirion  prohlUtoC 
Temple  wonhtptuapended,  and,  OD  IS  ChUIov,  a.c.  188. 
'the  abomination  ol  deeolation'  <b  vmall  heathen  alUr 
srerted  on  tbe  altar  of  bumt'Ofrerin|;V  Book*  of  the  law 
buroi,  and  womea  who  had  Ihdr  cnildrcn  drconcbed 

Kt  U> death  (1  Uaal»M.S  Man  6-7,  Dn  7n-Mb.«81H- 
.•L«  9Kk.fT.  iiKUh  (reaepuJc   Jowe)  «»»  (tiie 

faithfm}«M»isi'-"). 

IB7.  R«votC  of  the  Ma<«abe«a  (I  Mac  2).  Va  11^  (the  little  help). 
1«5.  After  vtctorien  by  the  Uaoc»l>eea(l  Mao  !»»>,  tmnple  piri- 
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cliftpters  tliere  Are  indications  of  the  same  kind  of 
knowlwf^e  of  Antiochuii  and  of  {ircvionM  liJHtory 
as  in  ell.  11.  Antiochas  and  his  por«e«ation  of  Uiq 
JewA  and  d^lilemtint  of  tlieir  nnnctiiftry  eeem  ever 

tirewnt  l*h>ro  tlie  writer  (cf.  1  Muc  I).  Whvn, 
lowevcr,  he  loaches  upon  a  subsequent  period  he 
^ves  nothing  which  need  be  int«rprct«d  a-t  refer- 
rinfftospecihc  liititorical  events,  bat  onlv  symtfotizea 
the  general  Messianic  hope  of  Israel  (l?"*-  7"  12'**}. 
Hence  t  he ronduHoathBtchs.  7-12  belong  to  Die  ag» 
of  Antiuchua  Ei>i]>haneft  sj)p«ar»  warranted,  and 
then  also  rh-t.  l-«  if  bj  the  same  nnthor. 

Unity  of  Authornliip  has  been  the  rrei-ailing 
view  ainon;;  Bcholunt  of  all  Khoolft.*  That  chs. 
1-6  belong  to  one  anthor  is  erident.  Cli.  1  \a  n 
neoeu&ry  mtroductiou  to  the  others.  Without  it 
"S***  and  2*  would  be  unintelligible,  and  3"^  requires 
2*  ;  and  5'*"-  require  clia.  2  and  4.  C'h.  6  ia  clouely 
t-'onnected  witli  tlie  preceding  onoe.  The  visions 
<<hfl.  7-12)  r«c[uire  an  account  of  D.'s  jierwinality 
and  life,  axid  tlte  unity  of  the  two  HectiuuH  in  neun 
from  tht!  fact  that  the  8ub§tanee  of  the  dream  of 
the  composite  inu^  (eh.  2)  is  repeated  in  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  (ch.  7),  and  that  *  thev 
shall  mingle  ttienisclves  with  tlie  seed  of  uieu  '  |2^} 
is  evid(;ntlv  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  iiiorriagcs 
of  the  FtofuinieA  and  Solcucida*  (ll*-  ").*  The  honii- 
leticaJ  or  didactic  purpose  of  each  section  is  also 
the  sanie.f 

2.  HistoriealStntenuTtts,  Dftjiiol,  according  to  T, 
began  bin  career  as  a  youthful  student  at  the  Bab. 
eourt  in  the  3rd  year  of  .Jehoiokim,  and  lived  at 
least  until  the  3id  year  of  Cyrus,  i.e.  (roro  606  or 
605  to  536  or  535  li.C.  Within  this  period  are  men- 
tioned n4  kincH  of  Itabylon,  Nnbuclmdneznir  (2'}, 
BeUhaxzar  (:>'-•»),  Dariua  the  Mede  (5"  ft»-  »],  and 
CyruH  (O'*).  EventH  are  datnd  by  the  years  of 
these  kings  (2»  7*  8'  »*  lO*),  showing  that  th«  writer 
fnost  have  regarded  all  of  them  aa  reigning  sove- 
Teicns,  and  not  iu  any  >vay  as  subordinate  rulers. 
Belaliazzar  is  further  described  aji  the  twii  of 
Ki.-butliadnoi2ftr  In'**  '*)  ftnd  king  of  Babylon  ot  its 
cfipture  by  the  Menies  nnd  Persians,  when  (ace,  to 
&^)  ho  was  uJain  and  Dnrius  received  the  king- 
dom. But  hititorj-  knows  nothing  of  a  Babylonian 
king  Darius  the  Hede  preceding  Cyrus.  The 
reigning  monarchw  within  this  period  were  Nebuch- 
adnczmr,  Evil-Morodach,  NeTiglis«<ar,  Nabunahid, 
and  CjTus.  No  Darius  reigncoin  Habylon  until  a 
«coro  of  years  lat-er.  The  person  whon]  HfUtiuzzar 
rcpre>on"t.-f  was  nndoubtenly  Bll-wir-nsur,  son  of 
Nubunabid  and  cumuinnder  of  the  Babylonian  armv 
during  the  lust  years  of  his  fallier's  reign  {COT 
ii.   p.    130  f.).      Being  more  active  and  energetic 

a«d  and  publlQ  worahip  ra-astablUlMKl  liut  thne  j/tart 

atkr  iU  aovcntwo  <1  Mw:  4*^>,  Da  »>*>'■. 
101  n&IL  AaUochu*  diH  •rnncn-hat  auditanljr  in  P»«1a  (I  Mac 

Oil*,  but  iw  »lio  Folrb.  msI.  11),  l>n  7"*»  Bi*i».»-.a 

oniL  Ylb  I1«M). 
{The  trsplftmlion  ot  llH*"*  (n  tmcrrUtln,  lor  wt  do  Diit  know 
wh«Ui«r  ihoy  rfler  lo  ui   KtoT-   mnpaitcn  or  to  condui't  in 
Asfria.    On  Aiitluchua  thcvunlml  ibould  l-ooiuII  J.  >*.  tlofl- 
nuiiin.  Ant.  Epiph..  \je\\t^z,  1K73.> 

'  Tli*l  of  (fiMK-iiiuB,  iJc  WVUr.  lllcck,  ComiU.Kuenen.  Driver, 
Knnif,  €i  III.,  M  t%-ell  M  IliTrmicJc,  lIcnicct^DbcTff.  Kell,  PtiM.-^, 
Fiilirr,  cC  ui.  l^ivmUvi^ vilhuniiif}  hiu.  however,  been  Imlil, 
bnth  hy  ihiwn  holclifijt  the  IktoftuthnnhipuMl  bytboMrenrdini; 
ct».  7  l^aaKcniiinc.  Of  tfaeforiDtr,  licrlfauMttixRvhttne  book 
to  have  be«n  writt«n  by  niD«  •uthon.  8ti*6k  snd  JleinlioUI 
repud  B^ti-O  OS  by  iMicftrlierwrJttr.ftboatl.aSOO.  Uttbelaiur, 
Mr  iMftc  Nfivt^n  thminht  Dftnipl  wrote  only  dam.  <U12.  Kubl^r 
{J>Ar^M  iter  In'htiKSfn  GfKi\ichtf,  il.  p.  837,  IS33)  bolila  tluc 
oh*.  \-fi  wrr«  written  sonne  limp  after  the  n\gn  of  Cyni*  by  tb« 
editor  ot  cta».  7-V^ 

I  So  nuon  It  clearly  prn-pptlUe  why  the  book  b  partly 
nrrltteotD  Heb.  ftnd  pnrtty  in  Anumic.  The  foUcnrtnc  bftre beeii 
•■i2SWtwl:0)l>l¥enityr<(oridn(.'Scnu7k,  Mcinhold  wefn.  sbow); 
(V>  portion  ot  Uic  original  luib.  loet  ftnd  rcphced  by  the  Armtu. 
Umnelfttlon(tjrn.-rnnnnt.n«<nUI,  Uftupt):  {B}the  Ar&m.  IftnQUftfv 
ft  tecret  >iirn  that  tbr  ClialdaftiM  rrprcNmted  the  Syriftiw,  i.*. 
Antlnchu*  and  hiu  fnllowpTu  (mentiontyl  by  Konlgr,  Binimt.  p. 
888);  (I)  mllnir  iirrfcrrcl  to  Rivc  the  speeches  of  the  heathen 
In  Anm.  rattitr  than  in  the  •nme'l  Heb  ,  nnd  heUir  more  ftt 
home  In  thai  lanfruag«  oantinoed  to  uao  It  (Behnnftiui). 


tlian  his  father,  he  seems  to  hiivo  nuppliuited  him  iu 
tradition  oa  sovereign.  In  reality,  howcvm*,  he 
wan  never  king.  This  is  proved  by  the  long  series 
of  contract  tablatx,  'which,  dntetl  montli  bv  month 
and  almost  day  by  day  from  tlie  reign  of  Kebuuli- 
udnezznr  lo  that  of  Xerxes,'  tnake  no  mention  of  un 
intermediate  ruler  between  Nabnnahid  and  Cyrus 
(Sayce,  HUM  p.  A^S).  Belsbazzar  also  was  not  a  son 
of  5iebuclindnezwir  even  by  deseent,  for  his  father, 
Nubunabid,  belonged  to  a  ditlerunt  family.*  In 
introducing  Dariiu  the  Mede  the  writer  hIiows  the 
Rome  confused  idea  uf  the  order  cf  events  as  the 
Greek  writcra.t  Cyrus,  we  now  know  from  the 
cuneiform  inecrintionn,  obtained  [KissessioQ  of 
Babylon  peaceably.  DuhuL'  the  reign  of  D&rius 
(S.C.  fi^l-^S^t)  Babylon  rebelled,  and  Darius  was 
obliged  to  besiege  the  citv,  and  took  it  by  strata- 
gem.  In  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus  this 
siemj  ia  transferred  to  Cyrus  (Her.  i.  191).  1q  I»n 
boOi  the  king  and  the  siege  s«em  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  earlier  periml.* 

A  further  confusion  about  Darius  appears  iu  9*, 
where  he  is  calleil  the  sou  of  Abasuerus  or  Xerxes. 
Darius  i.  was  tlie  father  of  Xerxes. 

Anulbcr  apparently  inaocurate  statement  is  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  biece  and  capture  of  .JuruK.  in 
the  3rd  year  of  Jehoittkint,  B.C.  60a  (Dn  1').  The 
biHt<^>ri(.'a]  books  relate  no  such  event,  and  that  it  did 
nut  happen  hcems  implied  in  der  25'",  and  nerftiwary 
from  tlie  movements  of  Ntdinchailnezxar.  Shortly 
afier  the  battle  of  Carcbemisb  (605)  he  retnmcd  to 
llRbylon  to  secure  his  occesstou  to  the  throne.  Tlie 
conquest  of  the  West  occnnicd  four  years  more, 
since  not  until  001  or600did  Jelioiakim  oegin  topay 
tribute  (Tiele,  iUili.  untl  Anti/r.  GeMk.  p.  4S&f.).f 

A  class  of  wise  men  or  magicians  are  callsd 
Cbaldmans  (2^*-"*  4' 6'- ").  'This  signiBoation  is 
foreign  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  usace,  and  did 
not  arise  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Babyloniim 
«mpirc'  (COT  ii.  p.  125).  These  Clialdu-ana  am 
aUo  rejiresented  as  addreesing  Nebuchadneu'.nr  in 
.■VraiuHic  (2*),  which  probably  wtui  not  spoken  then 
at  the  Bab.  court,  and,  in  no  case,  in  the  weatum 
Aramaic  dialect  M-htch  tlie  writer  gives.!! 

In  V  D.  itt  snid  to  have  'understood  by  the  Itooks 
the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet.'  Thisexprcssion 

■  Hi*  remote  poaaibUitjr  that  B.  wa«  ft  f  nuidwn  of  N*.  on  bli 
mothsr's  aide  bsft  been  ur|«d  as  mn  expbuutlan  of  ilie  •nUior'a 
ktateronits.  Ttiis,  however,  1>  hlgitfy  loiprolubl^,  and  an  im> 
natnTftl  IntefpretaUaa  (cf.  Bar  l^^). 

t  T)>ey  have  etvefl  lour  differHot  acioiinte  of  the  origin  of 
Cyrui  and  bli  reUtJoa  to  the  Uot  king  of  UcdU,  no  on«  of  which 
U  entirely  oorrpct  (art.  'Cyrua'  Btietf.  Bril,  Oth  »L). 

t  Oh.  A  Implies  no  i>eftoeftblc  eurrender  of  Babylon,  but  iti 
capture  by  MiasiiU  or  «trftt«ceui.  That  Dftriui  abouM  Ije  aUM 
a  UmU  Uifti' hftve  ariseo  from  Ii  13'^  Jer  &1i'-tt«,  wher^  It  b 
(.TDdictvl  that  tlie  Medea  will  cunijtiur  Babyluu.  The  Uidee 
almt  wen  ftllica  of  Cyras,  sad  Gobryaa,  to  whom  Um  city  iiur* 
nnderod,  and  whom  CjToa  pkuwl  in  ooounand,  ww  ffowmor  of 
*  Outiuro,' a  Median  prortnae  (BtffrdMs.  AaagHoloipt,  DvlitMch 
sjid  Haupl,  roL  ii.  p^  2SS).  Tbo  olier  vomnieiitaturv  renvrftOr 
•aw  LnD«riua,0)'ftXftraaiLOtXiuiophof^ft(^|miMnf£a.  Thiaptxjb- 
ably  wu  Uie  view  of  Jon  <j4n(.  x.  xi.  4).  Ilut  the  C^tvpcKiia 
ia  a  romance,  ai»d  ncKleni  hlit.  In* •atiaUion  haa  Failed  to  find  a 

filac«  for  Uii«  kinj;.  Tint  *turr  ol  lurtirttHn  at  the  time  of  the 
allot  Dnbylon  ih  girpn  in  llvrodotui,  U  XfO.  Tti»  ouneitorm 
tablet!  mention  a  relxui<"i«  feetiral  in  coniioAkin  with  the  ac- 
count ot  Uw  capture  of  Daliylon,  but  eartier  U>aa  tbo  sntnnoe 
of  Cvnn  or  Oobryaa  into  Itui  city. 

I  The  writer  perhape  dr«w  hia  atahMnent  from  «  ooatblostioa 
n(  2  K  2ltr-  anil  3  Ch  39>.  miiundentandinp'  tho  lliras  j««n  In 
l\in<s  aii'l  rokoniiij;  them  from  the  iMguining  of  Jediolftldn^ 
rei^.  ur  l>;i-  recknnicc  bedtward  he  may  have  r^eftrded  tho  Brd 
vear  ol  Jf  hutnkun  m  IM  bSKinnblg  ot  ttiv  70  yeare  of  captirhy. 
That  the  author  of  Dn,  both  hen  and  elaewhere,  does  notieem 
to  have  rljchtly  epprehCRded  or  preemtMl  reworded  IaicI«  of  OT 
hlatory,  la  no  more  aurpfiain^  than  the  luiiilar  rnriaUona  between 
the  Btatemente  of  KID|C«  anirCh.  and  ixp.  the  departure*  In  NT 
from  the  Ueb.  text  Cf.  Gn  11«  12'-<  (llaran)  with  Ac  T*  (Ur), 
m  10=2  (70  aouli)  with  Ac  ;>«  (75),  On  VS  (Ephron  In  Uebrooi 
with  Ac  T>«  (Hamor  In  Sherhera),  Ex  1S«)  (430  yean  In  E^ypt) 
with  Ual  SU  (130  yean  in  Canaan  and  EcyptL 

I  Tbo  orord  n"D*iK='in  Arainajo'  <t.<  UVm),  may  bp  a  ^loea 
SoLenonnant,  Hevan,  Kautxacb-llarU.  P.  naii;>t  {Bk.  a/  Dn., 
Oric  Ucb.  Text.  p.  lOX  et  ai. 
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Implies  timt  tlie  prupliuL-ifA  of  Jer.  belonged  to  n. 
weil-known  cuUcctiun  uf  »avrcd  buuka,  auJ  tm^- 
geata  (tlib  is  the  piwuiling  inWrpretalion}  the 
second  division  of  the  Hub.  Cauon,  which  was 
formed  &  century  or  more  after  the  Exile.  See 
art.  Caxon. 

Thus  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contains  a  Bcries  of  liistorical 
statement*  which  imply  n  misconception  of  tho 
exilic  period,  nnd  tliat  tricir  author  lived  consider- 
ably Uter,  and  may  w^dt  have  viTittcn  during  tho 
reign  of  Antiochua  Kpiphanea. 

3.  The.  Lfinguagr.  of  f>n  pointfi  likf^wiw  in  the 
ttame  direction.*  Tliu  HoU  U  dlstin^MiiMhi^d  from 
that  of  the  exilic  Ezk  and  the  immediately 
following  IlaK  tuid  Zee,  and  resembles  more  nearly 
that  of  i  and  2  Ch  written  about  li.C.  300,  and 
oertainly  does  not  belun;^  to  an  earlier  period.  The 
Aram,  wao,  as  far  us  can  bo  dctenuiued,  is  of  the 
Hune  late  date.  Persian  words  appear  in  both 
aectious,  »ome  in  connexion  M'ith  the  description  of 
Bab.  inatitutionrt  before  the  conqueet  of  Cyrus  [nee 
list,  toy  p.  469).  This  indieateaa  period  long  enough 
after  that  i-nnnue.-*t  for  Persian  words  to  have  bewime 
a  [Mirt  of  the-Tewish  lant,nm)fe.  Three  Gr.  wi.>rds, 
tho  aainca  of  musical  inatrumcnta  (onn'p,  Ki^apn, 
ttnte :  jnnre,  faXn}piof,  psaltery ;  and  n-jt'^io, 
avii/^uwia,  dulcimer  or  bagi»ipc,  3*-'-  ^"  "),  also  occur. 
One  of  thciHi,  avfjjpuvla,  a.H  the  name  of  a  mutdcal 
instrument,  is  peculiar  to  late  Gr..  and  accordinc  to 
IVilyhius-waB  a  favourite  instnimont  with  Antiochus 
Epipliauea  (llevan,  p.  -11).  This  evidence  brings 
tliQ  composition  of  Dn  to  n  date  at  least  later  tbau 
tlie  conquest  of  .iVloxaodcr,  unless  tho  euppoeition 
be  made  that  the  Ur.  musical  inatniments  had  at 
an  eai-lier  period  through  chatmeU  of  trade  found 
tlieir  way  iuto  the  K-itit,  and  their  names  become 
rlome8ticat4xI  in  the  Aram.  lanjruage.  Thin,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely.t 

4.  Tlu  Dvetiinfi  of  Dn  with  respect  to  angela  and 
the  rpsnrrcctiim  are  the  most  devclopeil  in  the  OT. 
Angela  have  hjiet-ial  pergonal  oame.^  (8**  0^  10"-  ^ 
12'),  special  ranks  (ICI^-*  12'),  and  the  giuirdian- 
ahip  oi  diflereiit  countries  (lO"-  **■ ").  These  repre- 
sentations go  far  beyond  thos*o  of  Ezk  and  Zee,  and 
are  relatively  identical  witli  those  of  Tobit  and 
other  JewLah  writings  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  Dn 
plainly  teaches  a  per^mnal  resarreotion  both  of  the 
righteou.«i  and  tho  wicked  (12'J.  Ibis  also  is  a 
dsnidcd  advance  upon  thedocfcriueelsewhcreinOT, 
and  is  mentioned  by  later  Jewish  tradition  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Maccaliees  (cf.  2  Mao  IS^'-l. 
Thus,  while  the  determination  of  the  date  of  an  OT 
writing  from  its  religious  doctrines  is  always  a 
dellc-ate  procedure,  T«t,  as  far  as  a  doctrinal  de- 
velopment can  bo  lounil  in  OT,  the  Bk.  of  Dn 
coDies  after  all  the  other  OT  WTitin^'S,  and  approxi- 
mates most  closely  tu  the  Jewiidi  literature  of  the 
Ist  cent.  n.c. 

5.  Tki  Ilomiktxcal  PurpoM  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is 
most  agreeable  to  tho  Antiochian  period.  The 
narratives  in  ch».  1.  3.  6  are  exhortfiiion-s  to  keep 
the  Jcwi&h  law  and  to  remain  fnithful  to  the 
worship  of  J".  While  such  teaching  might  bo 
appropriate  at  all  times,  it  was  cap.  so  then  in  it« 
peculiar  form.  The  question  of  eating  meat  was  at 
that  time  a  test  of  faith.  Then  pious  Jews  'chose 
to  die  that  they  might  notl«!delih*il  witli  food,  and 
tliat  thev  might  not  pnifaiiH  the  cuv^iiant '  (I  Man 
j«i.j_  'flip  lessons  of  the  '  fiery  funiace'  and  the 
'lions*  den,'  chs.  3  and  0,  never  could  have  been  more 
litty  presented  than  when  '  came  there  forth  out 

•  DeUtDrfi.srt-  *  Daniel."  i*ffK0878),  Driver,  Z-Or  pp.  Ifiinrfl 
{18D1>;  K6ai7.  SintHL  |  fiU  (ISUf):  Oevui,  Com.  yp,  Z&-42 
11S9-V.  U^-lirmann.  ffomm.  pp.i-X(tfiM). 

t  .vdd:(ioD&l  cvldcnoo  in  luiffusfft  i^pMn  ftlso  in  the  propet 
tikiiici  Nctxicharlnemr  li.  I)«ItcslULnu'  IT,  urd  AIwil-Kefro  1^. 
■inco  tbelr  BpelUnc  «nd  (ofUUlioa  show  •  Wk  of  kc^uAioUtiiK 
njth  the  lonffUftffe  snd  ffodaof  B«tiyloD  during  tbs  EiU*  (COT 
U.  ISVL ;  8^y<x/BCMp.  53S). 


of  Isr.  transgressors  of  the  law,  and  persuaded  maoVi 
saying,  l^fct  us  gu  and  make  a  covenant  with  the 
nations  that  are  round  aUnit  us'  (1  iMoe  1"),  and 
when  Antiochun  commanded  the  worship  of  foreign 
deities  on  pain  of  death  {)  Mac  1"*).  The  atonea 
of  the  humbling  of  Nobuch.  (ch.  4}  and  the  fall  of 
Belshazzar  (ch.  0}  would  al>¥y  be  fraught  'n'ith  par- 
ticular  consolation  when  Urael  was  oppreaaed  by  the 
heathen.  The  visions  (chs.  7-12),  wiiatevor  view  la 
taken  of  their  date,  are  nniversyilly  acknowledged 
to  have  bot-n  primarily  ileaigued  fur  consolation 
during  the  reign  of  Antioohus  Epiiihanes. 

0.  The  Exlemal  IlUtory  of  the  Bk.  of  Du  likewise 
favours  its  composition  at  the  time  of  Antiuuhtia. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  any  OT  or  Apocr.  writing 
of  itd  earlier  existence.  The  testimony  of  .lusephus, 
written  near  the  close  of  tho  1st  cent.  A.D.,  that 
ttie  book  was  shown  to  Alexander  tlio  Oreat  {Ant, 
XI.  viii.5],  prob.  repreticntisonly  a  Jewish  legend,  and 
historically  is  of  no  decisive  value.  The  earliest 
possible  reference  is  in  the  Sibylline  Verses,  iii. 
3SS  IK  (about  U.C.  140),  where  there  may  be  an 
allnsion  to  Antioehus  Epiphanes  and  tho  ten  boms 
(Dn  7'-  "•  "  ;  Sohiirer,  JfJJ'  div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  2S0). 
Tho  nest  rofcrcnco  is  1  Mac*2""-  where  Matthias  ia 
reported  in  his  dyinjj  exhortation  to  have  said 
'  tliat  Hananiah,  Aicariali,  and  Mishael  believed  and 
were  saved  out  of  the  tloine.  Daniel  for  his 
innoconcy  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  lions.' 
While  toia  mi^ht  nmply  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
these  stories,  it  is  probable  thnt  the  aathor  of 
1  Mac  (about  B.C.  100),  who  evidently  composed 
tho  speech  of  Matthias,  was  acquainted  with  oar 
book.  I'rom  tbis  period  on  there  ore  abundant 
oideuces  of  its  being  M'ell  known.  Its  tntlnence  is 
very  appreciable  in  isT,  esp.  in  Rev,  but  it  is  only 
once  directly  inenlioned  (Mt  24"),* 

The  place  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  among  the  Hacio* 
grapha  favours  also  its  late  composition.  If  it  had 
beeu  written  during  the  Exile,  nutwithstiiiidiiig  tta 
npocalvptio  diaraeter,  it  naturally  would  have 
been  pWed  aniotig  the  Fropheta. 

T/te  C'onclanrm,  then,  in  favour  of  the  MaccalMean 
date,  in  view  of  ibis  nccuninlaliun  of  concurrent 
facts,  geema  abundantly  warnmteil.  Tlie  exact 
date  of  composition  is  usually  p]ace<l  wrjthin  the 
year  B.C.  105.  The  'abomination  of  desolation,' 
las,  is  clearly  before  tho  wntor,  and  also  the 
Maccabiean  uprising  in  167,  bub  not  the  re-dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  in  Doc.  Hi5,  and  the  death  of 
^Vntiochus  in  103. 

The  great  dillicntty,  of  course,  in  RS.signing  the 
Bk.  of  Dn  to  the  late  date  is  the  fact  that  chs. 
7-12  are  represented  as  revelations  of  the  future 
given  to  Daniel  during  the  Exile.  But  thLsdillicnlty 
vanishes  the  moment  one  considers  how  prevailing 
in  OT  and  among  Jewish  writers  was  the  custom 
of  representing  present  messagoa  aa  given  in  the 
past  through  ancient  worthies.  Thus  the  law  of 
Deut.  is  given  as  though  spoken  by  Moses  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  and  the  legislation  of  P  as  though 
ritvealcd  to  Mui<e8  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bk.  of 
Kecles.  is  written  as  the  experience  of  Solomon. 
While  in  2  Es,  Bar,  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  and  the 
Jewish  Apocalypses  generally,  this  method  of  oom- 
position  IS  abundantly  illustrated,  and  waa  evl- 
dently  a  favourite  one  with  tho  devout  and  piooa 
of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  fol* 
lowiufj  Christ, 

A««igni[ig  the  entire  book  tu  the  Maccaboenn 
period .  destrovs,  it  is  true,  the  hist,  reliability  of  chs. 
1-ti.    These  coaptors  must  be  regarded  as  a  species 

*  This  pwMSffe,  lllc«  other  simllM-  NT  otiei,  rcflccU  the  Jewish 
oplniOD  ot  the  1st  cent.  a.u.,  but  hks  no  rnrther  weii^fat  in 
deckiinj;  the  question  of  aothonhip.  Ubmt  or  tti«  wriur  nt  th« 
Ootpel  astunlly  expTHsed  hhnsaif  scoorrilng  to  tht*  opinion, 
lor  vre  bare  no  rcttson  to  believe  tb*t  tbe  Unno  Spirit  ever  l<d 
either  ot  tfaem  to  Instruct  or  oorrflct  thdr  ooDt«nporrulM  on 
quaetlflQB  ol  lit«nirr  ftnd  tiistonal  critidco). 
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of  tlie  later  Jewish  Uaggada,  or  metbod  of  incul- 
catinj,'  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  by  tales  of  the 
inia;^riiiatioD.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  striking 
|inriilic>lH  in  tlie  OT  Itk.  of  Jonah  anil  in  the  Apocr. 
stories  of  Tuliitand  Judith.  A  yunsi  ^efeaoe  ol  c\ib. 
1-t)  ii  frequently  made  on  tlio  ground  that  thu 
^rriter  need  authentic -written  material  of  the  Exile 
which  he  revised.  This,  of  oourse,  is  possilile,  but 
it  ia  a  mere  hypothesis,  And  it  is  more  tirobable 
that  his  material  wiLn  only  traditions  or  tales.* 

The  Yiaw  wUi<!h  has  betja  presented  of  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  doubtless  will  apjK'ar  to  Bome  to  destroy  it« 
rdiffiona  value  and  reuiler  it  unworthy  of  a  place 
within  the  sacred  Canon.  No  one,  however,  under 
tlie  modem  view  can  r<>ad  the  lKK)k  without  being 
taught  lessons  of  miblime  faith,  and  having  a 
firmer  assarance  of  the  ulttmnte  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  book  bail  in  the  ^a.st  been 
bleised  as  an  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Church,  and,  ln't<;r^jrcted  in  the 
light  of  its  real  nriffin,  thia  will  contiuuo  and  be 
enhanced.  Great  dilBcultiot  in  rcccivlnK  its  lessons 
mil  be  removed,  and  the  Church  will  be  spared 
endless  profitless  discussion  and  exegesia  necessi- 
tatod  by  the  old  viow.t 

ii.  The  iNTEiiPRETATiON.— The  Bk.  of  Dn  con- 
tains three  represcutations  of  the  world's  history 
moro  or  less  closely  related  to  each  other,  which, 
with  their  intorpretaliuus  may  be  outlined  as 
foHuws : — 


Ch.  3  Ch.  7 

A.Go)t]oa-T1)«  Uon 

SI  It  er -The  bur  • 

bKWt 

B  r  •  >»  o  ^TIw  leowrd 
belly  ud 

til  Iff  hs 

IroQ  luira^Tbe  fourth 
And  Iron      beast 
■ad  etajr 
IMC 


Ch.8 


a  Bftbjlonina  Einpbs. 


'Ttw  iM'foat:^  OrtcUn 


■  Bomui 


*  An  arciiincntoften  repeated  rcMs  on  the  AMerUootbftt  tin 
whole  ccluurlnic  und  chuactcr  of  th«  book  ore  Urient&l  and  up. 
BatqrluDtaii,  liupuMdbUi  lo  ma  Btfe  k>  atibuniUw  wiUi  (Ikri  u 
ttae  Maccabwan,  and  nttentica  U  matle  to  (Jm)  ooloaaal  tBiaffe. 
tbe  Her;  tunuwe,  the  martrr-ltke  b<;h)ncs*  ol  tho  three  cun- 
temon,  the  dearee  ol  Dariua,  tht  llon«*  den.  Che  drcaau  ol 
Vebuvta..  and  hi*  tlenuuidi  ot  the  ChaldEiuia,  cto.  (Puller,  art. 
*  Daniel,'  flinjth,  DB*^  SocA  s  view  had  thp  mirntenanoe  and 
authority  of  Iicnoimant  (Za  Divination,  up.  Iti0-2ST>.  Tho 
truth  U,  howt^'rr,  that  Uvp  Bk.  of  [}ii  rantalns  no  alltudonK  to 
Dab.  cuitotiis  which  uilgbt  not  hovo  bna  known  toaJowlsli 
nrtter  of  the  2nd  oenk  ac.  (who  ^von  miicht  have  \irit«<cl 
Dabjrloo),  or  bsve  hwa  nnMrvcd  Ui  the  Lain  from  which  h? 
draw  hu  material:  wluU,  on  tho  a\hfr  hAn.l,  their  xrc  the 
■tabcnwnta  alreaiV  given  which  eccm  lo  |trove  the  autbor'e  real 
lackolaoquaiotanre  with  nabyloDduringtbeBxile.  tnaddltfoa 
to  these  majr  be  nMntloncd  the  rtateiDent  of  Dsnlel's  aniciiA- 
ment  as '  chief  goremor  over  all  the  wJee  men  of  BalnjrloB  ^"J. 
Tbla,  owintr  to  tho  excltulvencae  of  Bab.  nncd  esMs,  eveo 
t^tnorrrant  ri^pLnlMl  as  Impoaeible,  and  betioa  held  Ihs  wofdi 
'  all  the  wiM  men '  to  be  an  interpolation.  Indeed,  LenonnsnCi 
or  SBjr  abniUr  theoir  of  the  ootnpnaltloa  of  the  book  (te.  an  early 
work  tboroufbly  reviacd  in  the  Omk  period)  Is  worthkaa  for 
ai)«ftaM  HtherofthotruUiof  lt*i»Anroufeoro(il»ffenulneiie«i. 
becaiiw  the  tin«  of  tcparatlon  bctwtea  the  «artv  anil  late  Qont«nU 
conriDt  l>e  dt-trrminrd.  Th<>  acrouat  or  Nebudiadnenar^i  in* 
■anity  (ch.  4)  hoe  btM>it  thousht  to  rccclre  eanflimation  bj  a 
txmj  givi^a  in  A  rm^mcnt  of  toe  hlMorlaa  Abjnleoiu  (preeerved 
la  EuSeblu*.  I'rtrp.  Ji'rang.  Ix.  41).  The  stoty  ruatea  thas 
Nebuch.  on  tho  roof  or  hie  |ialaoe  wm  iiUDtrcd  br  eo^M  god 
or  other,  aixl  announoed  the  future  calamlnea  of  Babvloo  ami 
then  >udd«nlr  vankih«d.  In  this  anaouDoement  there  »  a  wish 
that  thii  sutiior  at  thcM  cslatnitles  mlglit  be  driven  into  t^e 
desert  where  the  nUd  Unuts  seek  tbelt  food,  and  n-ander  uaoag 
the  moontalnB  sad  rocks  siane.  The  slinilaritx  between  this 
and  the  biblical  narratit^e  is  not  vtrj  ureat,  and  j-el  onoush 
pethapi  to  show  that  the  nnie  stonr  ori|[inalIr  wae  the  bawe 
of«Bcli(Uevan.  p.HTn. :  Schrader,  J^r.  UBl.  pp.  Bia-OSS). 

tTh«  loUowinir  from  Fsttat  ts  worthy  ot  quotation  In  this 
conoexloQ :  '  Thuui;b  1  am  compelled  to  resrard  the  Bk.  of  Da  ai 
a  work  which  In  Its  prr.sbnc  fona  first  saw  tlie  liahi  in  the  dajre 
ot  AoUocKua  Eplpliaacs,  and  though  I  believe  tnat  its  tix  omk- 
nUeent  opening  ohaptcrs  were  never  mcAut  to  tw  rrfardadTn 
aoT  other  Ihtht  than  that  of  inonU  and  rcUrious  ifsomidMA, 
Xn  BO  words  of  mine  c&n  exsffterata  the  vaiiM  whieh  f  attach 
lo  this  part  of  our  Caoonlcal  Scr^una.  The  book,  as  we  shall 
see.  bu  eK«ictaMt  a  nowerful  lofluenoe  over  Christian  oooduirt 
aiM  CbrtsUsa  Unotijfot.     Ite  right  to  a  plaoa  in  the  Qaaon  la 


Ch.  3  Ch.  7 

II.  Ooldea=TbeIio«] 

bfsd 

£  1 1  r  e  r='niebear  ' 

brtast 
B  r  a  X  e  n  3  Hie  leopard 

brUjaod 

UUtfhs 
Irvn    luica^The  foorth 

and   Iron       beast 

and   ulay 

feet 


Ch.8 


^  BabylonlaoEiDplrei. 
^  The  nun      ^  Medo-Penian  „ 
Thehe-foat^Siaoedooian      „ 


-Sj-rlan 


UahylonUn  Tinpire. 


O.Oolden^IheUoci 

h<:ad 

Sliver  =The  boar  «  /■The  r»m  ^Median  „ 

breast 

Braxan=The  leopard     *^  \  ^i'crtfan  , 

boUyand 

tbifflu  V 

IrtjN    Iiv>~The    fourth 

and  iron      beast  sThehe-coat^GFoaUn  ,, 

and  day 

feet 

The  parallelism  between  the  composite  image  (ch. 
2}  and  Uie  fonr  beasts  (ch.  7]  shows  that  they  were 
designed  to  r«preaent  the  same  world-powers.  In 
this  interpreters  are  generally  agreod.  The  historic 
fact  that  after  the  tall  of  the  Bab.  kingdom  there 
was  no  dioUuct  Median  kingdom,  butlbledia  was 
united  to  Persia,  naturally  gave  the  in  terpretatiun 
iif  Medo-Persian  to  the  sdver  brear<t  und  the  buar, 
and  snch  a  united  kingdom  appeared  in  the  two- 
liomed  mm  of  ch.  8.  llie  brazun  Iwlly  and  thighs 
and  the  leopard  then  welt  symboUxed  the  Grecian 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  bis  saccessars,  who  aoc 
lo  en.  S  were  represented  by  the  he-goat.  WliUe  the 
legs  of  iiun  luid  feet  of  Iron  and  clay  and  tbu  fourth 
beast  with  the  ten  hom.i,  in  connexion  with  which 
apiKUtrcd  tho  final  everlasting  kin^'dom  (2**  7*'), 
wotJd  represent  the  Roman  Empire  in  whose  days 
the  Christ  appen.red.  Elsewhere,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  there  were  indications  of  great  wars  nnd  dis- 
tress, and  even  nn  Antichrist  to  precede  tho  tinal 
oonaummation  of  tlie  kingdoru  of  J".  Hente  the 
interpretation  A  was  moat  plausible,  and  became 
almost  univenuil  iu  the  oarly  Jewish  and  tlie 
Christian  Church.* 

The  prevailing  inoilem  interpretation  is  C  (B  has 
hitd  few  advocat«s).  The  reosoiu  for  the  adoption 
of  C  are  as  follows  :  \Miatcver  may  have  been  the 
facta  of  history,  tlie  author  doesdistmguish  between 
the  Median  and  Pt^rxian  kingdoms.  After  the 
Babylonian  he  places  the  Median  ropreacntcd  in  tlie 
reign  of  DariuR  (S"-  8'  9^).  who  has  the  position  of 
an  independent  aad  aheolnte  sovereign,  and  then 
follows  the  reign  of  Cynts  the  Poraian  (6"  10').  A 
Medo-Persian  Kingdom  coald  scarcely  have  been 
dengn&ted  by  Itie  writer  as  inferi^/r  to  Ncbuchad- 
nezxar  or  the  Babylonian  {'J!"),  white  tliis  would 
aptly  describe  tlie  t>hort-Iived  Moliun  of  his 
scheme.  This  kingdom  M^ems  atmi  wi-ll  rejiroaunted 
in  the  bear  (7*).  The  kingdom  of  brass  wliich 
shall  rale  over  all  the  earth  ('2"),  or  the  leopard  to 
which  dominion  was  given  (7**),  with  ita  four  wings 

undisputed  and  Indisputable,  and  there  Is  scaroelj  a  single  book 
of  Uh  OT  which  oan  be  more  richly  proOtable  lor  teaching, 
for  reproof,  for  CMmcUoD,  for  loslruction  In  r%fateoasneM,  thai 
the  man  of  Uod  tnay  be  oomplebe,  ootnpletaty  rtinilsh«d  to  every 

Sood  work.  6uch  religious  1— mis  .  .  are  not  In  the  sllghteal 
wT»e  impatrcd  by  those  resolti  of  arehinological  diaixivery  mhI 
ontloicm  which  are  almost  unlTensUy  accepted  by  Che  schoUn 
of  the  UontlncDt  and  many  ot  our  eUel  SDvllsh  critics.  Finally 
unfavourable  to  authenticity,  they  ars  yet  In  no  way  derogatory 
to  Ibepreciousmisaof  tbiaUT  Apooalypee'(0t.  ^i/ Dan.  p.  St.]. 
*  Inated  It  la  dilBcnlt  to  see  how  a  difTiirctit  interprotatian 
oould  have  been  rives  eocordlmf  to  the  pn>ailinirexctfesUwhi<!h 
l^oreil  the  original  historical  situation  and  meaning  of  OT 
pKmtwcius,  and  scnigbt  souu;  fulOIim-nt  ai[rv«able  to  the  actual 
ninory  or  exiwoted  hiture  at  the  Church.  Christ  Yiad  applied 
to  His  Moonti  eotsitig  the  words  of  Dn  7»  (Uk  1S«  14*1},  benos 
His  paroui&a  wu  regudcil  as  preceded  by  the  little  bom  of  v.s, 
whidi  thus  bKame  the  AuUclinit.  Many  conuucntatorssouifat 
h[9t.  tdngdocns  to  rtpn^unt  the  10  horns,  and  sinos  the  Refor- 
mation ue  piipal  power  has  very  often  been  rtgarded  u  tb« 
Antichrist.  Tlie  numbcn  three,  bur,  and  ten  bavo  also  been 
freq.  hiturpreted  symbolically  (so  Briggs,  JfeM.  Pro^.  1 10fi>. 
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representing  rapid  and  auccefiaivo  conquests,  and 
wiUi  its  four  lit-ads  [cotTBspuadiiig  to  Ihu  fuur  kiii<|tt 
of  II'),  Hj-HiUilijecfl  parliailnrly  widl  tlit'  Penqan 
kingdom  wluuli  advanced  ho  widulv  and  rajJidly 
under  Cyraa  and  CatnbyKes,  and  wFioBe  dominion 
was  60  great  nnder  Darius  I.  and  his  sncoessors. 
It  muAt  also  be  noted  tJiat  the  two  horns  of  8',  one 
of  which  comes  up  last,  which  are  interpreted  as 
the  k\a'^»  of  Media  and  Persia  (8*),  can  as  well 
r«[irt.')>ent  two  eacccsaive  kin^oma,  the  power  of 
out!  of  which  entered  into  the  other,  as  one  conaoli- 
dalt'd  empire.  The  futirtU  kingdom  of  the  Luia^^e, 
whicli  nhall  he  stronK  as  iron  and  break  in  pieces 
and  crush  (2"),  and  u\e  b«ftst  tt^rrible  Bnd  nowerfiil 
with  gTCAtiron  teeth,  tliat  devoured  and  brake  in 
pieces  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet  (7^), 
(teem  identical  with  the  he-^'oat  of  furioiiA  power 
(S*-')  interpreted  oh  Aluxander  [8^).  Thi;  fi-et,  part 
of  rlaj'  and  part  of  iron  (2*^),  represent  well  the 
unccefisoFB  of  Alexander,  oft^n  'externally  allied 
butinwardtrdisunitod ' ;  and  the  ten  toes  (^}  mtvta 
to  bo  reprodneod  in  the  ten  horns,  whioli  fitly 
represent  the  Seleucidie  (see  footnote,  p.  552],  The 
mingling  of  tho  seed  soums  to  refer  to  the  futile 
endeavours  of  tho  Ptolemies  nnd  Seloucidie  to  form 
Btahle  alliftncGH  hy  niarria^'ea  (cf.  11"-  '^').  Jiut  the 
clear  deAfriptton  of  Atitiuchus  Epipfuines  in  tht 
littU  Aop»  (i*- "■ '*"■)  i«  decisift  far  tht  amdtm  inUr- 
pretatian.  The  inlToduetion  of  the  Mewiiania 
kinttdoin  immediately  in  connexion  with  or  follow- 
ing events  of  the  author's  ovm  time,  is  fully  in 
accord  with  other  OT  repredentations.  fsaiah  places 
the  ndvi;nt  of  tho  Mesaianic  kin^'  \i\  immediate  con- 
nexion with  a  delivernnoe  from  Assyr,  oppreitsion 
I  Id  8"-ir  10^-11"^-),  likewise  Micah  (5*-*);  and 
Doutcru-Imiah  Uendii  in  one  picture  the  roIea«e 
and  rcRtomlion  from  Bah.  captinty,  and  tho  final 
con«nmmntioa  of  the  divine  purposes  for  iHriiel. 
The  same  principle  U  illnstratcd  in  Christ's  cschato- 
logieal  disconrve  in  Mt  24. 

Corresponding  with  the  interpretation)!  of  the 
four  bea»tH  an^  Miohr  of  'one  like  unto  a  mm  of 
man '  (7'"-).  The  prevailing  Christian  and  Jewinh 
interpretation  han  referred  thene  words  to  the 
Moiuiah.  In  favourof  this  view  istheiracplicution 
by  Christ  to  UimseU  (Mt  20«.  Mk  U",  Lk  2-2*,  cf. 
Mk  13*.  Lk  21".  Mt  I6=",  Lk  I2«  18'.  Kev  14"  ct 
at.),  and  the  rcneated  desienation  of  Clirist  in  NT 
by  the  term  '  the  8on  of  Man.'  The  Rk.  of  Ei»k-!i 
apidiiw  the  same  expre-sirion  to  the  McJSfiiah  (4t)'" 
4§f-»  go*"  flO*-*|,  *  and  this  in  the  "cneral  exposition 
of  our  pawyico  by  the  Jewish  Kaobins,  also  in  the 
Tolm.  {Sann.  p,  08,  col.  1).  A  growing  modem 
view,  however,  finds  in  7'*  a  aymbolization  of  the 
kinjrdom  of  Israel,  and  this  probably  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer.  The  expression  '  son  of  m.-m ' 
(Aram,  c*)^  i5  =  Heb.  cji**;?)  ai-c.  to  a  common  Huh. 
iiliom  in  Hrnonymoiu  for  mnn  or  one  of  mankind 
(cf.  P»  8','  Ezk  2}  3'-  *•  '"•  "  el  at.),  and  Hland?*  here 
evidently  for  one  in  human  form  repre.Hentini;  Israel, 
in  contrast  with  the  beasts  sviuholuinf;  the  lieatlien 
powers.  A  strikinj;  inLralh-l  ofi.;ur.>*  in  I'«  SO.  whtTe 
m  V."  'son  of  man  Bymholizfjt  laracl,  and  'the 
l>oar' v.'*  the  heathen.  The  interpretation  in  v." 
seems  also  derisive  for  this  view.  I'lic  kingdum  in 
?ivyn  to  '  the  i>eo]>lcof  thosaintaof  tho  Mo»*t  Hij:h  ; 
lis  (the  people  h)  kin},'dr>m  i^nn  evcrlastinK  kingdom, 
and  «J1  dominioim  hlinil  serve  nnd  oN'V  him  (tlio 
people).'  Apoin,  no  other  possible  similar  Mcssi- 
anic  allusion  appears  eli^cwhere  in  L'aniel.  The 
'coming  with  tnc  clouds  of  the  heaven'  is  in 
evident  contrast  to  the  heathen  kingdoms  'rising 
ont  of  the  sea'  (7*).  The  latter  appearance  is  fig., 
indicatini,' earthly  ori};in  :  the  former  indicates  then, 
by  parallelism,  a  source  in  tho  special  power  of 

*  The  referw>ew  clrcn  from  Ihe  Rk.  of  Knooh  ar»  bjr  aotnt 
rcyuded  u  boloomnK  to  &  ChriiUui  wldiliun  to  lb«  ori|[u»l 
Jiwlih  imrk  (H*  ux.  nocn,  nouK  or]. 
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Uod,  jusc  as  the  stone  cnt  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  [2*^  "f  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
imnge,  an  evidently  human  or  earthly  product. 
That  later  writent,  csp.  those  of  the  N'T,  bliuitld  lind 
in  thispauage  a  direct  alluHion  to  the  MoMiah,  vt 
in  exact  accord  with  tlieir  interpretation  of  other 
OT  iiffurea  which  primarily  denote  mankind  or 
Israel  [cf.  Ps  8"  and  Ue  'i^',  Uoa  11*  and  Mt  2", 
Gn  I2^nndOal  3^"^  ct  al.). 

iii.  TuK'TiMEs'or  Dakiel{7»8'*i>«-"  12»'») 
are  difUciiU  of  interpretation.  They  are  mainly 
an  endeavour  under  the  Antiochiau  perMJCUtion  !«■ 
answer  the  anxious  thought  and  piercing  cry. 
'Lord,  how  lung?  When  wilt  Thou  rcHt^ire  the 
kingdom  to  Uracl?  When  will  the  Mewtianic 
hope  be  realized  I '  They  cxpresji  the  thought  that 
tlie  time  of  tl»e  fulfilment  of^the  divine  promise  in 
very  near  at  hand.  The  (^dorious  ufiKurauciiM  uf  Is 
40-00  hod  never  been  realized.  The  Jews,  in  their 
pitiful  lioverty  and  national  Dmallne-K*.  and  above 
all  in  this  hour  of  i>erdecution,  iteemetl  «tUl  in  tlieir 
captivity,  still  within  the  period  of  the  seventy 
years  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer  2y'*),  and  an 
explanation  of  their  duration  and  the  annonncc- 
ment  of  their  end  is  the  evident  endeavour  of  our 
author  in  t***"". 

Of  the  WL-eks  BubiUvided  in  to  7  +  62  +  1  (9=»-""),  as  in 
tlie  case  uf  the  intake  (cli.  2),  and  the  four  beaxts 
(cli.  7),  there  are  two  main  interpretjitinii«ditreriiig 

E morally  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  Bk.  oi 
u  Qs  a  whole,  or  esp.  according  to  the  hiiitorical 
and  prophetic  referenccH  in  (n)  '  the  anointed  one, 
tJie  prince'  (°),  (A)  'the  aanintud  uiie  cut  oU" 
(="*),  (r)  the  <ic*tniolion  {^%  ((/f  the  maker  of  tho 
covenant  (•''''),  (el  tho  desolation  (■*^).  The  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  pnft  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  Keen  in  (a]  {b)  nnd  {d]  the  Mcasiah.  and  in  (c) 
and  ((0  the  destruction  of  Jems,  by  Titns,  70  a.d. 
The  view  received  nt  present,  agreeably  to  the 
Maecakfjin  date  of  Un,  refors  (n)  to  Cyrtw  (cf.  la 
45'),  {0)  tu  Oniaa  HI.  [2  Mac  4**),  (rf)  to  .Anli<Khua 
Kjiiplmnea,  (r)  and  (e)  to  tlie  havoc  ami  de^iohition 
wrought  by  Antiochus  nt  Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of 
l»oth  mterpretations  a  week  ha-*  uRiially  been  held 
to  represent  seven  years,  but  n  diltitulty  ha.**  always 
been  experienced  in  fixing  tho  termini,  and  the 
various  solutions  proposed  for  ndiuMting  the  49 -f 
434  +  7  Y<-'arH  have  iioeii  almuiit  oniflcNs.  The  inor« 
prevailing  one,  in  the  old  view,  places  the  adrent 
uf  Chri.st  at  the  end  of  89  weeks  [v."  AV  and 
KVm),  and  refurs  the  commandment  to  the  decree 
of  the  7th  year  of  Artaxorxes,  u.C.  457  or  458  (eif. 
Err  7"'"),  and  then  483  yrs.  later  is  A.D.  '25  or  '26, 
tho  date  usually  assigned  for  Christ's  biipti^m, 
which,  from  His  anointing  ^vith  the  Holy  Spirit, 
might  represent  Uis  proper  Messianic  advent 
(Pusoy,  ZkI.  IV.).  This  new  and  all  other 
similar  ones  preoented  by  those  holding  the  genu- 
ineness itf  the  Bk.  of  I>n  i-nntain  iheir  own  refn* 
tation,  for  the  termmi  a  quo  nni^t  he  Inter  than 
the  period  of  the  prophet,  who  would  have  died 
nmny  yearn  Gt  the  latest  Itofore  tho  eomnienccment 
of  the  49U  years  or  the  70  weeks  li.c,  and  sut-li  a 
date  could  not  have  tteen  taken  as  Mic  Itaitis  of  his 
reckoning,  unless  Uie  history  of  Israel  after  his 
death  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  detail. 

Under  the  other  view  the  natural  interpretation 
would  bo  as  follows :  To  the  decree  of  Cvnis  «cven 
weeks  (v,»),  i.e.  586-49  =  537.  Prom  tiiis  decree 
the  city  stands  rebuilt  during  62  weeks  of  434 
years,  but  after  this  period  (v.*)  the  anointed 
priest  Oniosm.  shall  be  cnt  off  in  B.o.  171  (i.e.  S37- 
434  =  103.  ThisRliouldl»>17I  :«eebe.low).  During 
the  next  seven  years,  the  last  week  (v.*^'),  occur 
the  havoc  and  rain  wrought  by  Antiochus.  The 
sacrifice  ceased,  and  the  heathen  altar  was  set  up 
in  the  sanctuary.  Tho  latter  event  was  in  Dec. 
168  (I  Mac  I") ;  but  the  fonner,  with  the  terrible 
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rnio  ttnH  slanghlcr  (1  M&o  I*'"),  ocounwd  probably 
some  luontlis  c-arlier.  The  temple  yvaa  re-dedicaUju 
in  Dec.  li;5  ( I  Moo  4^).  Tliuso  three  yean  and 
ftome  months  represent  the  half  week  of  the  wnxlnK 
of  tlie  oblation,  nicnttoneil  in  the  time,  times,  and 
half  a  tifiii;  (7^),  in  thu  230(1  t>vcningfi  and  mornings 
(8^*;,  I.e.  1  l')U  dftva,  ADd  in  the  12d<i  days  ( 12")  and 
the  1335  days  (12'').  The  r«i>resentAl.ionH,  ofcourw:, 
are  not  extkct,  i.e.  the  uiuuhvr  of  days  exceed  in 
each  instance  3j|  years,  or  tialf  a  week.  Did  we 
know  all  the  circuju stances  of  the  timen,  ire  might 
see  a  clear  solutiuu,  or  possibly  the  author  designed 
an  enigmatic  suridus  or  remainder  to  be  inter- 
preted only  through  the  futurecourae  of  events,  oven 
lu  ha  had  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  70  weekfi. 

In  the  above  interpretntiou  the  actual  period 
between  the  decree  of  Cynin  and  the  death  of 
Onias  i«  Rhortor  than  the  03  weeka,  i.e.  34)6  yearii 
instead  of  434.  This  probably  has  arixen  from  thi> 
defective  chronology  of  the  writer.  He  place<i  the 
rei(rn  of  Cynia  too  early  '  (Bevan,  Comill,  Schtlrer). 
Owing  to  the  great  aiHiculty  of  finding  any  con- 
■iitteint  ex[ilBnatitm  nf  lliu  'limes'  of  I>u,  many 
writers  have  regarded  the  nuiubcra  as  entirely 
ByinhoUcal. 

iv.  Vehsions,— The  LXX  text  of  pn  baa  been 
preserved  only  in  one  MS,  Codex  Chiaianns,  which 
cannot  be  older  than  the  Dth  cent.,  and  is  perlmps 
much  later  (Bevan).  In  place  of  Uic  LxX  the 
Greuk  VSofThcodotion  was  used  (even  bv  Ireno^as, 
i  202).  There  is  no  Targ.  on  Daniel.  The  foUow- 
iiig  diagram  (from  Behrmann,  p.  xxx)  shows  teu- 
Lativety  the  relation  of  the  \SS  to  the  on^'inal 
text  and  to  each  other  : — 

Origtrul  Text  (101  ac.> 


Ttet  Wllb  glOMM. 


Ueb.  Arcb*cr|>* 

(A  ISft  A.DO. 


;,LZX.  (0.  100  (.a). 


Pnhltu. 


Joutn*. 


TliMxloCioo 


Tttrsplar  Text  (c  8S0  a.*.). 


llMMnMs  Xtxt 


Byt.  Tr«M. 

I^ul  T.  TtlU 

(017  A.B.X 


Oodtx  ChUdsntu 
(UUi  ccnLX 

T.  Adoitiox.s, — ThfirearethrHe  .Apocr.  additions 
to  Dn:  (l)The  Song  of  the  Three  Cliildren.  pre- 
ceded by  the  Prayer  of  Axariai*,  in  LXX  and  Vulg. 
at  3»*-" ;  (2)  The  Story  of  Susanna,  in  Vnlg.  ch.  13. 
in  LXX  a  separate  book  {*.) ;  (3)  The  Story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  in  Vulg.  eh.  14,  in  LXX  a  aepar- 
ate  book  (?).     (See  sep.  nrtt.) 

LiTEXATi'kK.  — TkM  Utvntura  oa  Dftolel  !■  Mowdlocly 
TOlutnloous.  *  On  no  oUict  book '  (asiyi  C.  U.  IL.  Wrigbt)  '  uia 
MBn]ebwartU«HnMtt«rl>fleQvriLt«n  iatboBbftpcof  cxwaali.' 
TTio  BK«t  Ifitportaot  CvnuwiUann  an  Iboae  of  Bcruoliit, 
lSOfl-8  ;  Vcm  Lengerke.   l*3i  ;    U:tvernlck,  183i ;    Ultxig  (Ka/. 


*  Joatmhua  tell  Into  ft  •imflftr  error,  ftteo  tha  J«wkb  BeUeoiit, 
DeacUiua  (ScfaOnr ,  BJP IL  voL  iiL  p.  fiS  (.>. 


Undb.),  tUO:  aiuart.  1850;  Bwald  (PnpJL  d.  JB)>  1S67.  En?- 
u.,  tfci81:  Kelt,  180»,  Eng.  tr.,  llgtt:  ZboUer  (Imatn't  AUcf. 
wffk).  laro.  Ii:na'.  IJ.  uul  add.  by  Straw,  Ifn'G :  t^tUer  {Sjteak^t'h 
Cam.).  tS7d;  Meuiliotd  (Kg/.  Son*,),  ISOS;  Beiu.lSMI:  fiehr* 
itunn  lUand-Kom.),  ISM :  fkrw  (£naiiCor'f  BiNt),  ISK. 

Spfcittl  TrtAtiMt  taut  Artutf4~-~Uifng»tvnbtit%,  BttUHae, 
lt»r.  Eitr.  tr,  IM8;  TrreeUM,  D^nttt  tf  Aathmiieit)/,  Ittffi; 
AubrrUiii,  D<r  fWwihtt  Jianul  tout  Ofmbaruna  Johamua, 
\»M-67,  Ent.  tr.  1HA7 ;  Puaer.  i>">-  tU  ProfAet,  ISM,  Srd 
itd.  \fm  I  KuU«r,  Aisy  on  tht  AutAmtidtj/  <tf  DanM,  IBM ; 
LonomMal,  La  Dioinatian  eha  Us  C^ald.  (pfK  1W-2S6>,  ]lj75 ; 
ConiiU,  '  1^0  Mffba^  Jfthnrotimi  li»oicU,*  in  Thtol.  atvd.  u. 
SJUam,  liSB;  Sdindar,  *I>lft  Sue  ram  Wotuuinn  Nehudi.' 
JPT.  Uei;  KunpliMMa. '  Dw  Bucb  Iwnid,*  In  A'ru.  GftcMeAit- 
/orwchmv,  WS;  UinoUoalti  in  St^tot.  Apr.  IkM;  t''u]l»r  In 

Tmy,  PmjiJi.  ttf  Dan.  SxpovndMt  laM;  C  BnutoQ,  £hid« 
tur  ban,  ei  tAjm«.  UsOOL 

InuM.  tothne  woriu,  thsBtodeot  trill  And  raloAblemUerlsl 
on  I>n  In  KftinjihuLiKn'e  Donu-I  in  Hniipt's  OT,  In  the  OT  tnlrO' 
iluetiotu  at  CamlU,  Driytyr.  Kimli,',  ^irack,  ft  aL.  uid  the  07* 
Thtaloffu*  of  billinfiun.  ddiulle.  tjineod,  et  aL.tmii  the  Mtstianic 
or  OT  /'ivxAmuv  ol  Brlggi,  D«UcaM:h,  Uotmonn  (WtiMoaimff 
ti.  Sr/<tUunff),OrMi,ftivua\,ctot,,mndinthe iluterie»<if  faraet 
or  ih*  Jrvu  of  Bvntlil,  Orttx,  Kdtaler,  IQttcl,  Stsde.  »:hiirer. 
H  at,    S«c  «1m  art.  AsocvtraA.  £,  L.  Clf&TIS. 

DA.H-JAAN. — •loab  and  hiH  olIlcerH  in  (Aking  the 
cennns  came  '  to  Dan>jaan  and  round  about  to 
Zidon '  ([Vrr"??!  3';p>  ir  rrjj),  2  S  24*.  No  sui-h  plaiJi 
is  mentioned  anywhere    else    in  OT,   and   it  it 

f generally  aHMuaied  that  the  text  is  oorru[it.  It 
i&x  iiidec-d  been  proposed  to  locate  D&n*jaan  at  a 
ruin  N.  of  Achzib  which  ia  naid  to  bear  the  name 
Khnn  JMniAn  ;  bat  this  ideniiHcation,  although 
accepted  by  Conder,  has  not  made  headway.  The 
reference  is  more  prol)al>Iy  to  the  city  of  Don 
which  appears  so  Ireuncntly  as  the  nonncm  limit 
of  the  kmgdom.  Three  leading  emendations  of 
the  text  have  been  prujtosed.  (IJ  Wullhansea 
(Snnu  ad  ioc. )  instead  of  the  MT  2'^^  ]t.  would  read 
1^5  I^  ('They  came  to  Tlan)  arid  from  Dun  they 
wKtU  about.*  This  ts  acceptwl  by  Drii-er  (Sum.  ad 
t<K.,  cf.  Deut.  p.  42!),  Budde  (in  Uanpt's  OT] 
Kiltel  (in  Kautz.>tch'8Jtr).  (2)  Klostemiann  would 
reml  i3:;i  j'l'i  .  .  .  'and  to  Ijon  and  tlitv  went 
about.'  IjOD  and  Dan  ore  aRMKnatefl  in  1  K  Id^ 
{ef.  2  K  16^}.  (3)  Gesenios  would  change  (n:  into 
la:  .  .  .  '  to  Dan  in  the  vHfod'  (cf.  Vulg,  fiive^tria]. 
After  el%  Mr  LXX  reads.  B  Efj&c  a<U  Oi^dy,  A 
'Inpd*  jcal  'loiidf.  This  does  not  help  as  much,  bnt 
Wfllli.  points  ont  that  it  indicntes  at  leaj^t  that 
the  trunulators  found  p  twice  in  their  text  and  hod 
8  verb  in  place  of  3'30i.  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

DAMNAH  (nn),  Jos  15»  —  A  town  of  Judoli 
mentioned  next  to  I>ehir  and  Socoh.  It  was  clearly 
in  the  nmuntnins  8.W.  of  Hehron,  pniliiibly  the 
prc^ient  Idhnnh,  This  place  is  noticed  in  the  4tlt 
lent.  A.U.  {Onomnsticun,  a.w  Jcdna)  as  six  Itomon 
milus  from  Eleutheropolis  {Df-it  Jiitrin).  It  is  now 
a  siiiall  village  on  Uie  W.  sIoihis.  iMw  HWP,  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.     LXX  has  PtynL     C.  R.  CoNDEB. 

DAPHHE  (Adf  ft;).— A  place  mentioned  in  2  Mno 
■i"  lo  which  Omas  withdj-cw  for  reiiigo,  hut  from 
which  he  WAS  decoyed  by  ^\jidTonica5  and  trearher- 
OD^ly  slain.  Its  site,  which  has  boon  idcntiticd 
with  the  mod.  Beit  el-M&,  or  House  of  Waters,  is 
placed  by  StrAbo  and  tlie  .lerus.  Itinerary  at  a 
oistAnoe  of  40  stadia,  or  about  fi  milett,  from 
Antiooh.  This  ^jrove,  which  owed  its  estnblish- 
niunt  to  Sul«ucuH  Ntk.-it4ir,  wiih  faniuuH  for  its 
fountains,  its  temple  in  honour  of  ApoUo  and 
Diana,  its  oravle,  and  its  right,  of  asylum.  (See 
Gibbon,  i?«c/»«s  and  Fall,  c.  xxiii. ) 

R.  M.  BoTB. 

DARA,  777  1  Ch  2*.  Mpa  AG ;  but  codd.  Heb., 
Luc.  Ao^a/,  Fosh.p  Targ.  presuppose  rm  DarIja 
(which  sec). 

DARDA  (vry,,  AojoaVd  B,  Aowwt  A,  ^nahai  Luc.)— 
Mentiuned  with  Ethan  the  Kznvhito,  Heman,  and 
Calcol  as  a  son  of  Maliol,  and  a  prorerbiaJ  type  of 


6S8 


DABIG 


DARIUS 


^nifidom,  bnt  yet  enrpa^ised  by  Solomon  (I  K  4"). 
In  1  Ch  S*  apparenllr  the  eame  four  (Data  ia  prob- 
ably an  error  for  D&rda.  See  Dara)  ar«  men- 
tioned vith  Zimri  as  sons  of  Zcrah,  the  son  of 
Jiidali  by  Tamar  (Gn  38»).  So  Targ.  in  1  K4" 
tntiirprtiU  '  the  Ezrohite '  na  mi  na  ■  the  eon  of 
Zeran.'  Thin  Htatement  nf  Ch  need  not  conflii:t 
w-ilh  that  of  K,  '  sons  of  Mahul,'  ainoo  Zeruli,  h*  ia 
augj^dted  by  the  title  '  the  Ezrabite,'  may  ba.vo 
been  Che  remoter  ancestor,  Mahol  the  immediuto 
father.     See  JLvuoi..  C.  F.  ncnsEV. 

DARIC— Sec  Money. 

DARIOS  (e^rr?'  &aptu>t).~i,  Dftrias,  the  son  of 
Hyataspes  (ViHtdahpa),  written  UArayavauah  in 
Old  Persian,  wok  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  unurpation  of  the  crown  liy  the 
Ma>.Han  GaumAtJx,  who  pretended  to  be  Sinenii* 
the  brother  of  C'ambyses.  had  tborouffhly  shaken 
the  empire  of  Cyru.s,  and  the  murder  oi  the  nsurpcr 
liy  Diiriua  and  ftix  ctbera  (ac.  SQl)  caiued  It  to 
break  up.  The  nations  of  which  it  was  composed 
revoltetl  under  dif1*erent  pretendi^ra,  and  had  to 
be  reconquered  and  reorganized  by  Darius.  The 
history  oi  all  this  is  riven  im  the  trilinpial  inncnp- 
tion  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rock  cf 
Bohiatun  (Bafristana).  First  Sasiann.  rebelled 
under  Atrina,  then  liabylon  under  Nidinta-Bol, 
who  pretended  to  be  Ncbucbadrezair,  son  of  Nabo- 
aidoB.  Contract -tablets  show  that  the  latter  pro- 
tender  reiLtued  from  October  B.c.  521  to  Aa<;ust 
B.r.  ij20,  wTien  Babylon  yvtm  taken  and  Nidinta-Bel 
himself  put  to  death.  Next  came  tlie  revolts  of 
Martiya  in  Susiana :  of  Phraortee  in  Mcilia,  who 
called  himself  Kh^lmthrita,  desoenduot  of  Uvakh- 
sbatora;  of  the  Armenians;  of  Chitrantakhma  in 
Sagartia,  who  said  ho  waa  a  descendant  of  Uvakh- 
ahatAra;  of  Phraortes  in  Partliia  and  Tlrreania, 
where  Hystupeswas  satrap;  of  PVida  in  Mar^iana; 
of  a  Recond  faliw  SmerdiK  in  IVrsia  itself ;  and  uf 
the  Annenian  Arakba,  son  of  Khaldila,  in  Babylon, 
who  professed  to  be  Nebai'haiirezjwir,  the  son  of 
NaboniduK.  But  the  revolts  were  all  suppressed 
and  tlic  leaders  impaled,  though  many  months  of 
hard  fighting  were  needed  for  the  work.  P.  a-wribes 
itll  \nn  Ri\cc(?at»n  to  the  help  of  Ahiiramazda 
(l>rniaj:d),  tha  supremo  god  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 

He  now  fiet  about  lhi!«rg!iniz.T.tinn  of  tbo  luiiiiirn, 
which  he  placed  under  a  biirwauixaey  eentra'izt'd 
in  himself.  The  provinces  were  governed  by  satraps 
appointed  by  tie  king,  and  each  province  M-a» 
required  to  furrdsh  the  royal  treasurj*  with  a  fiited 
amount  of  annual  tribute.  Justice  vrofi  adminia- 
tereU  by  royal  judges  who  wont  on  circuit. 

The  seuond   revolt  of    Babylon    probably  took 

C'  ce  in  B.C.  514.  as  no  Bah.  con traot- tablet*  have 
n  found  dated  in  the  suvcnth  year  of  Darius,  and 
after  its  suupresKion  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  dty 
were  pulled  down.  Soim  afterwards  Darius  over- 
came IskunVa  the  Sakian  or  Scvtb.  and  hencefor- 
ward the  Sakiaus  fomierl  part  0^11113  IVrsian  srmv. 
Thcoxpcditionaf,'ain-it  IheScytli^^oi  EuriJ|)owa.'»-lill 
later.  iJarius  crossed  the  Danube  near  lamail  by  a 
bridge  oonstructed  by  the  loaians,  who  had  already 

Kirformed  Uie  same  service  in  the  cqao  of  the 
osphoms,  and,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  Ionian 
'  tyrant^,'  ho  marcliul  eastward  l^j  the  Don.  Kight 
fortresses  wt^re  built  on  the  luinks  of  the  O&rus 
[probably  the  ^"olga),  and  nariuB  then  returned 
through  a  desert  country  to  the  Danube,  liaraesed 
by  tho  Scytbs.  flistiseus  of  Miletus  saved  his 
army  by  dissuading  the  Greeks  from  destrojyinff 
the  oridge.  Ilisti-Tua  was  afterwnrds  the  indirect 
c&ose  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  led  to  the  baming 
of  Sardis  by  the  Athenian.'^,  and  tin:  detenninatian 
of  Dariiw'to  imiiisli  Avhenn  finil  annex  Grccco. 
ThracQ  and  Macedonia   had    already  submitted. 


Mardonios,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  was  sent  against 
Attics;  but  his  ships  were  ivreckcd  olT  Mount 
Athos.  and  ho  was  compelled  to  retam.  Another 
army  was  despatched  accordingly  the  foUouing 
year.  Erotiia  was  pillaged ;  but  the  Persian  hobt 
was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Atlicnians  at  Marathon 
(B.C.  401},  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Darius  now 
(itted  out.  another  expeditiuu  on  n  larger  scale,  but 
just  as  it  was  ready  to  start  Egypt  revolted. 

D.  had  already  explored  uie  Indian  Ocean. 
Skyl&x  of  Karyandria  bailed  down  the  Indus,  and, 
after  a  voyajje  of  thirty  montha,  reache<l  Suez. 
One  of  the  resutta  of  tlie  expedition  was  the  sub* 
ju^tion  of  the  Indians. 

The  Kgyptian  revolt  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  Uie  king,  B.C.  486.  He  tuul  married  tbe  daughter 
of  Gobryas  in  early  life,  and  Artobar^aneK,  liis  eldest 
son  by  lier,  w!is  not  allowe<l  to  Ruccced  him,  as  he 
tmd  been  bom  while  Darius  was  still  a  privato 
citizen.  After  his  accession  ho  married  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cynu  and  uife  of  Caml^^es  and 
of  tho  pseud o-Smerd is,  as  well  as  Pannys  the 
daughter  of  Smcrdts,  and  Plia^dynia  tho  daughter 
of  Otaiies.  Xerxes,  bis  son  by  Atossa,  wa-i  his 
successor  to  the  crown. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  second 
temple  of  Jemsatom  was  finished.  The  work  had 
laognished  till  tlio  second  year  of  his  reign,  when 
Haggai  and  Zeohariah  excited  Zcrubhabel,  'the 
governor  of  Judah,'  and  tho  high  priest  Joshua  to 
undertake  it  afresh  (Ezr  S"-).  lliis  made  Tattenai, 
the  PcTtsian  governor  of  Syria,  inquire  by  what 
authority  Uiey  acted  (v.*''*).  On  being  told'that  it 
wiui  n.  decree  of  Cvnis,  he  wrote  to  Darius,  who  had 
search  iriaile  for  tlie  decree,  wliicli  was  found  in  tho 
palace  of  Ecbatana.  Darius  caused  it  to  be  pnb- 
lished,  and  added  that  money  for  the  building  diould 
bo  given  out  of  the  revenue  of  tho  pro%'ince,  as  well 
as  cattle  and  other  things  for  the  temple  services. 
'  that  they  may  offer  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  pray  for 
the  life  nf  tho  k*ing  and  of  his  sons.'  Acrordingly. 
tho  temple  was  completed  on  tho  3rd  of  Adar,  in 
tho  sixtn  year  of  Darius  (6'*'*). 

According  to  Josephus(vln/.  xi.  i.  3),  whose  narra- 
tive rests  on  chs.  2  and  3  of  1  Ks,  the  goodwill  of 
Darius  towards  the  Jews  went  back  to  the  time  when 
fio  was  a  private  indindnal,  and  had  vowed  that  if 
ho  becamo  king  ho  would  restore  the  sacreil  vrssels 
to  the  temple  of  .Ienisa.lp.iii.  He  and  Zerubbabel 
were  old  frieiidi,  and.  after  the  return  of  the  Jcv^'isli 
prince  from  Jerosaleiu,  Darius  made  him  one  of 
tiis  bodyguard.  In  this  capacity  Zerubbabel  was 
called  on  to  amuse  the  king  one  night  when  he 
was  sleepleae.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by 
detcraiinuig  tlio  relative  strength  of  '  wine,  kings, 
M-omcn,  and  troth.*  His  cxidaiiatidD  that  truth 
wiui  the  strongest  pleased  Darius,  who  promised 
to  gniut  whatever  he  asked.  He  tlierefore  re- 
iiiinde<l  the  king  of  lu!4  promise  to  build  Jerusalem 
and  iU  temple,  and  Darius  thereupon  did  all  he 
could  to  further  the  work,  giving  fifty  talents 
towards  it,  and  relieving  the  Jews  of  all  taxatiim. 

2.  Dakius  the  Pcrxian  (Neh  12=').  Which  king 
tit  Persia  is  meant  is  imcerlain.  Some  cnmmen- 
tators  luive  supposed  it  to  bo  Darius  ii.  (Nothus) 
11.0.  423-404,  but  it  was  more  probably  Darius 
III.  (Codomannus),  the  last  king  of  Persia,  and 
the  contemporary  of  the  liigh  priest  Jaddua, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verae.  Darius 
III.  reigned  from  b.c.  3.10  to  330,  when  he  was 
overthrown  by  Alexander  of  Macudou  in  tho 
decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  and  the  Persian  empire 
deatroved. 

3.  I^ARiDf?  in  1  Mac  I'^  AV  is  a  falite  reading 
for  Llie  I^^aeeda^monian  Areus.     See  ARfTR. 

4.  Daktos  the  3/«(ic.— Sea  next  article. 
LinaATUU.— SiilegQl,  Du  aitptnittkn  Xtilt»*:\TifttH  (issi). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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DABIU8  THE  MEDE  ('Tp  vi,ti  On  IP,  Aram. 
Kr.9  't  (Kelhtlhi,  p^-iQ  '1  ikcr^)  &  [Eng.  5»J),  tlie 
eon  of  AhoiiUoruB  (  =  XerxeG),  'of  the  seed  of  Uic 
Meden'  (9').  in  tiaid  (fi^')  to  bavo  iiuci-«edod  to  the 
Bab.  lEtngilom  after  BeUhnzx&r'fi  violent  death,  and 
to  have  neen  62ytiais  old  when  he  'received  the 
kinudum.'  His  nnt  year  only  is  meationad  {fl" 
9»  IP). 

\Vho  this  D.  was,  is  difficult  to  aacertun  with 
certainty.  Bvsidus  other  propoaaU,  D.  the  Mcde 
bos  been  identified  witli  (1)  Cyaxares  ii.,  the  son 
and  aoocenorof  Astyagea  (Joh.  AtU.  x.  xi.  4),  but 
no  proof  is  given  to  etipporb  this  thiwiy ;  (2)  L>»riua 
Hystaapis;  (3)  Astya^cs  himself ;  but  all  these 
ideotilicatioQS  seem  quite  untenable.  It  Vi  tnie 
that  D.  Hvstospia  con()uorod  Babylon,  but  that 
was  some  thirty  years  later.  Besides  this,  he  was  a 
Persian,  not  a  Mede  ;  and  he  was  about  thirty ^eix 
years  old,  not  eixty-two,  when  be  began  to  rcign. 

The  passage  in  T)n  5*'  whore  he  is  desdribed  as 
having  rereivrnl  the  kingdom  (KV}  It^adi^  one  t/i 
ask  wnether,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  king  which  is 
given  to  him  (6*'  et«.K  he  may  not  have  been 
really  governor  only.  In  the  Gr.  historians  and 
in  the  Bab.  CKrunide  the  name  of  D.  tlie  Mede 
does  not  ocrur,  he  who  preceded  Cyras  to  llnhyton, 
on  the  occa^on  of  the  sie^  and  capture  of  that 
city_>  being  (^biyaa,  who  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
having  'receivecf  thekingdomforhim.'*  Uobryan, 
like  Darius  the  Mede  (6Mi  appointed  covcmors  in 
Babylon,  and  scorns  also  to  have  bocn  in  the 
attack  which  resulted  ld  Belshazzar's  death  {,Bab. 
ChronieU,  Kev.  col.  L  1.  22).  It  will  tlius  bo  seen 
thatCyru>*  gave  grwat  power  to  Gobryas,  who  waa, 
in  fact,  hiH  viceroy.?  Apiiarenily,  therefore,  tlie 
later  .iHwiuh  writers  lookeil  upon  (iobrj'as  as  hav- 
ing as  much  authority  as  BeishazKar,  whom  they 
regarded  Hkewitie  ba  king,  though  he  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  reigned.  Ttio  confu.tiun  of 
the  namee  of  O.  the  McUe  niid  Gobryn«  of  (iutiuni 
Iho  Ixiing  governor  of  that  jilace,  which  is  rcgarOoJ 
as  having  inrladfid  a  part  of  Media),  may  have 
been  due  to  the  scriheM,  who,  being  more  familiar 
with  the  Gr.  form  of  the  name  of  D.  (the  end  of 
which,  when  carelessly  pronounced,  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  oi  Gobryad  in  that  language) 
than  with  the  Hcb.  form  Daryatoeth,  wrote  one 
name  for  the  other ;  and  there  is  also  the  \>os»\- 
bility  that  one  of  Gobryas'  najtiBn  wan  Darius, t 
which  would  ac-count  for  the  mistake.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  must  oocent,  until  further 
proof,  the  explanation,  that  D.  tno  Mede  was  no 
other  than  Gobryoa  of  Gatium,  who,  being  practi- 
cally viceroy,  may  have  l>cen  regarded  as  king 
during  the  aliscnce  of  Cyrus  from  Ilaliyhm,  and 
who,  umtier  the  name  of  I),  the  Mede,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  Ihe  Hebrews  later  on,  conquered 
and  entered  Babylon  on  the  IGth  Tammuz,  called 
Daniel  to  the  very  high  dignity  of  'one  of  the 
three  presidents  who  were  placed  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty  satrape,'  and  issued  a  decree,  after 
Daniel's  miracnlous  deliverance,  enjoining  '  rever- 
ence for  the  God  of  Daniel'  throngliout  his 
dominions.  Josophus  gets  rid  of  nil  di^icultics 
presented  by  the  title  of  '  king '  which  is  given  to 
D.  thn  I^Iede  in  Daniel,  by  explaining  that  he  took 
Daniel  the  prophet  with  him  into  Nicdia,  and  that 
it  waa  there  that  he  appointed  blm  one  of  tlio 
three  presidents  whom  he  set  over  his  'three 
hundred  and  sixty  *  provinces.     According  to  this 

*  Be  brous-bt  tha  nxzay  ot  Cj-nu  to  Bkbj-km  on  U>a  IBth 
'Tuatnus,  Cyrus  uTirloj;  aew]y  lour  monUii  Uter,  on  Uw  Srd 

UAfdMSllTlUU 

f  It  U  nat«wi>rUiy  Uuit  Xmuphao  (Cfrxip,  V.  8)  vr*  Uist 
G&bn-as  ma  '  s  nun  In  yean.' 

t  /aa  (Ani.  x.  mi.  4,  njs  tiisl  Dvius  <th«  UpdeX  wbora  b* 
rvprewnta  m  llje  ktn«r»n  of  CyroM, '  btd  another  nuna  snonif 
iIm  Greeks.'  ApiiarGuUj,  ibo  ouw  of  OotiiTss  wis  prcwDl  to 
his  odnd  when  at  wrot«  tUa 


authoritr,   therefore,  D.   the  Mede  was  in   fact 
never  ruler  of  Babylonia.*  L  A.  PiNCUEs. 

DARKMES6  (Hub.  in>h  and  S(>ii  [and  ttieir  cog- 
nates], .i;'i',  ^i"*^^,  Gr.  9K6r6t,  rKorla.,  fa'0ot).  Besides 
its  literal  meaning,  darkness  is  frequently  used  m 
Scrip,  motaphoricftlly.  Since  God  i«  light,  becanso 
the  perfect  cmbodimcDt  of  rational  and  moral 
truth,  and  oLnce  the  knowledge  of  ilim  is  man's 
light,  darkness  is  the  natural  uutiilicsiH  uf  thiMa 
ideas.  Ileoocln  OT  itiscmbleiuuticof  nothingness 
(Jobs*-*'") ;  more  froq.  it  is  equivalent  to  doaUi  i-fob 
10""  15"  17'^  ",1  b2«,Ecll»etc.),  and  to  the  un- 
known or  nndiscovcred  [Job  1^  28',  Is  45* etc.). 
So,  too,  it  is  the  emblem  of  mystorioos  afHiction, 
and  of  the  ignorance  and  frailty  of  human  life 
(2  S  22=»,  Job  19"  ia",  Pa  18*  H)V-  >*,  Is  O*  29" 
42''  "  etc.) ;  of  moral  depravity  (la  6*  CO",  Pr  2"), 
and  of  confusion  and  destruction  visited  on  the 
wicked  (Job  6»*  15"  20»,  Ps  82«,  Pr  4"  20",  Is  8" 
.'iH'.  Eo  2»  Jer  2»*  elo.).  It  m  ahto  Uie  Hyinlx)!  of 
that  which  causes  tenor  and  distress  (Gn  15", 
Is  iS»47\  La  3',  Ezk  32*  etc.).  Since,  moreover, 
God  is  incomprehensible,  Uia  ways  mysterlooa, 
and  Uis  jud^ents  severe,  darkness  is  sometimes 
a».sociatcd  with  His  operationB  in  providence  (Ps 
18"*  ^'),  in  punisliing  (Am  fi"",  Zcph  1"),  and  in  His 
self -manifestations  gom-rally  (Ps  97*.  1  K  8", 
2  Ch  6*),  even  as  the  gxiiding  '  pillar '  was  light  to 
Israel  but  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex  W), 
and  Sinai  was  covered  with  dark  clouds  when 
J"  descended  on  it  (Ex  20=',  Dt  4"  5»,  Hcb  12'"). 
In  24T  darkness  is  prevailingly  the  emblem  of 
sin  as  a  state  of  spiritual  igooraiicu  and  moral 
depravity  (Mt  4"  (P.  Lk  I"  11"  ii"  Jn  PS^^S" 
I2*»-  **,  Ac  2fl'\  Ko  2"  13«,  I  Co  4",  2  Co  0",  Eph 
.-A  "  6",  Col  I",  1  Th  .V- ',  1  P  2»,  I  Jn  ]••  •  2*  »■  »), 
Imt  also  of  the  desolation  of  di\'ine  panisbment 
(>lt  8'*  22«  2o»,  2  P  2'*-^ ".  Judo  «•  "). 

Two  instani'^es  uf  »i>ecial  dnrkneCH,  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  call  fur  notice.  [I)  The  iiinlli  of  theplogacs 
sent  by  Ciod  upon  the  Kg^ptians  v,iXA  a  plague  of 
dnrkneB»(Ex  lu'"*').  Manj-commentatorsexplain 
this  as  doe  to  a  storm  of  fine  dust  and  sand  driven 
from  the  desert  by  the  S.  w^d,  the  H'ltmtin,  noted 
for  such  ofTocta  in  the  spring.  The  LXX  deema  to 
have  taken  snch  a  view,  describing  it  as  *  darkness, 
tliiek  cloud  iyvi^ot),  slonn  (9i'<XXa).'  Some  have 
regardud  il  as  wholly  miraculous ;  but  the  other 
plagues  seem  due  to  God's  use  of  natnrol  agencies. 
(2)  The  darkness  at  the  entcittxion  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour  (Mt  27^.  Mk  lo**,  Lk  23**- "). 
This  the  cvangelista  seem  plainly  to  represent  as 
supernatural.  The  true  text  of  I.k  2^1*  (roC  Ti>dov 
iKXil-worroT  or  fitXtroKroi,  'the. sun  failing' or  ' hav- 
ing  failed';  BV  'the  sun's  light  faUing*)  bos 
indeed  been  thought  to  describe  it  as  an  eclipie. 
This  reading  and  interpretation  were  noted  by 
Origen.  from  whose  remarks  it  appears  that 
objoctOTB  to  Christianity  had  so  explained  it^ 
Ungen  rejected  the  readmg,  attributing  it  either 
to  a  scribe's  wish  to  provide  an  explauatiuu  or  to 
an  enemy's  wlih  to  pervert  the  evangelical  account 
(H«e  \VH,  NotOH  on  selected  readings).  Origen  also 
rejccteii  the  view  itself  that  an  eclipse,  natural  or 
miraculons  (for  so  some  explained  it),  was  intended 
by  Luke,  though  his  language  elsewhere  seems  to 
imply  the  true  t«xt.  The  cliarge  that  it  waa  a 
natural  ecli[ise  ia  put  into  the  niotitli  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Act^  of  I^Uate,  contained   in  the  jiaeudo- 

*  Iirlver,  who  In  £0r>  pp.  400,  47Un.  nulnloioad  s  osutloiu 
rcwrrs,  sdmlttiaa  th*  poMibility  that  D.  the  M«d*  might  prove 
to  tw  s  htiKTicftl  chancUf.  nana  In  his  Istw  sditroos  with 
Sojrce.  that  tha  exift«ncs  of  waeh  n  rulur  la  oaaiplstdy  ax<dud«d 
by  Itic  invnuoiKiita  (ct  Buoe,  UCM  hiSS.X  Ibo  ktMr,  u 
wcU  u  V.  )I&upt  (ooW  cm  i>n  e>  In  ItftupTi  07%  snd  a  boil  of 
modem  scliolan,  scguo  that '  D.  the  Uede '  it  dua  to  oonfuloc) 
wlLb  D.  Untsipis,  who  rinquprril  Bab.vlon  (t-C.  iVi),  On  th* 
tboor;  of  tat  Usocstwnui  date  of  iJanisl,  sucb  a  oooruihui  Is  Iwld 
to  t»  quits  •xpUosli*. 
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Goapel  of  Nioodemiu.  Eusuliiua  (Chronictm)  ojiil 
later  Fathers  appeiiletl  rUo  to  the  statement  of 
Flileuuti  of  Tralles  (of  the  2z]d  cent.)  ttmt  in  the 
20:;nU  Olympiad  (Julv  A.D.  29  to  33}  there  was 
the  grcatu»t  eclipct*  ol  the  nun  ever  known,  that  it 
bciuint;  ni^-lil  ut  thu  nlxth  hour  of  UiU  day,  so  Uiat 
etani  njiiK'urcd,  oiid  that  theru  woa  a  creut  carth- 
qiuiku  in  Itith)iiia,  These  writers  dit^r  oj  to  the 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  but  ^Vnrm  and  Ideler  place 
it  oo  Nov.  24,  A.D.  2U  (Wieticlt-T,  S'/nopsis  c/^  Four 
GospcU,  p,  33i  ;  see,  on  the  other  hand.  AV  hiaton, 
TtstimOHy  of  P/Ueffon  Vindi:ated,  Lund.  1732). 
The  innnperaWe  objections  tu  its  identilii-ation  \vith 
the  darknewi  at  the  crucilixion  are,  even  apart  from 
thv.  above  tlate,  tliat  at  pa.s»4iver  the  muon  was  fnll, 
and  the  darknosd  lasted  tbrt-e  hours.  SoylTarth'a 
v'lv.ve  {Chron.  Sarr.  pp.  5S,  .V.t),  that  the  Jewish 
calendar  was  bo  dellcctcd  that  the  passover  actually 
fell  at  a  now  moon,  ha.i  found  no  advocates,  and 
is  wholly  improl>ablc_,  since  I  ho  Jewish  caiondar 
depended  on  ubxcrvaCiona  of  the  uionn.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  interpret  I.ukeof  an  vcliiise  in 
the  astronomical  nense  (WH,  Notes  on  selected 
reatUnpi).  It  is  wniply  a  »tatt>ment  tliat  the  sun's 
ttcht  failed.     See  abo  LlGST,  Pl.\(iUF^, 

G.  T.  PtTRTES. 
DARKON  (frn).—' Children  of  U."  wer«  among 
tboKc  who    returned  with    Eerubbabel    (Ezr   2*^ 
Neb  7").     D.  id  called  in   1  Ks  0^  Lozoo.    See 
Gekcaukiv. 

DARK  flAYINQ.— Thi«  U  the  ti*  of  Ueb.  m-n 
hUi/uih.  i[i  Pa  4lf*  7s'.  Pr  1«.  Elsewhere  kUifidh  'is 
tf'  '  dark  sj^iccli '  Nu  12^  :  *  dark  senteniro '  Du  S** ; 
•hard  oucfltion'  I  K  10'.  2  Ch  (J> ;  'riddle'  Jg 
Uu.  u.  ?*.  w.  Id.  IT.  II.  »  Elk  17»;  and  'proverV 
Hab  2».  See  Riddle.  In  Wis  8"  we  find  'dark 
sajnngs,'  ami  in  lirsl  Proluf^ie  to  ijir  *d.  ncntenoea* 
{aiviytiara.  Thirt  Gr.  wonl  i»  the  I<XX  tr.  of 
hidJidh  in  Nil  12«,  1  K  10^,  2  Ch  0'.  Pr  !•;  it  \s 
found  in  NT  only  1  Co  13'"  i»  aiviyfian,  'darkly,' 
marg.  'in  a  riddle').  In  Jn  l(i^-»  Amer.  RV  haa 
•darksayinK'  for  AVandRV  'proverb*  (a-o^iuo). 
Cf.  Covcrdnlo,  Letter  to  Crontioefl  of  Dec.  13,  I53S, 
'  Pilie  it  -were  that  the  darck  placen  of  the  text 
(uiton  the  which  I  have  alwaye  set  a  bandc)  shnlde 
so  passu  undeclared.'  J.  Kastixos. 

DARLING.— Thia  is  the  tr"  of  Hob.  vn:  ymdh,  in 
Pa  2"2'*  '  I>eliver  .  .  .  my  d.  from  the  power  of  the 
doK,'  and  35"  'rescue  ...  my  d.  from  the  lions' 
(iiittrL'.  'mv  only  one').  'My  darlings'  is  also 
iound  in  liar**' AVin  (AV  and  KV  'my  delicate 
one»,'  Gr.  ok  rpv^pol  fiov).  Cf.  Ito  1"  AVyclif,  'to 
alle  that  ben  at  romc,  derlyn;jis  of  god  and  elejild 
holy';  and  1-atimer  (Works,  ii.  -138),  'Clirist 
Jesus,  the  dear  darling  and  only  begotten  and 
beloved  son  of  God.'  'iTie  word,  now  too  familiar 
for  such  usage,  is  formed  from  dntr  with  sulhx 
•iuij,  which  b)?»:ame  -Hng  throngli  its  freq.  addition 
to  woida  endint;  tn  / ;  so  nestling,  seedling,  etc. 
The  Hcb.  y/thulK  ia  used  for  an  only  son,  out  in 
Ps   ■22*'    35''    it  is   poetically  transferred   to  the 

ftsaluifft'a  own  life  '  as  the  one  unique  and  price- 
eu  poawsaion  which  con  never  be  replaced ' — Oxf. 
Hcb.  Lex.  For  tho  Eug.  usu  compare  Bbaks.  Othello, 
m.  iv,  70— 

'  lUkfl  It  ft  duliits  Uka  your  pr«Qtoui  ere' 

J.  HASTrKOS. 
DART. — .loab  ia  said  to  have  thrust  three  *  darts ' 
(c'=;v-  shfblU'tUn,  LXX  /SAt;)  into  the  heart  of 
Abiialom  (2  S  18'*).  Hhebhet  is,  however,  rather 
a  shepherd's  rod,  which  might  be  used  as  a  club  if 
one  end  were  hea\'y  and  .studded  with  nails  (cf. 
Chcyno  on  Ps  23*),  or  as  a  roup'h  ^pear  if  one  end 
were  pcnnl^d.  Ilezektah  [2  Ch  3*2*1  made  dart», 
T\S~  shdnh,,  in  abundance  for  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
ealem. 


In  Job  4I»  AV  and  RV  give  'dart'  for  v^ 
ntnf^a',  a  ILra^  Xeyintvov  of  uncertain  meaning. 

In  1  Mac  0"  two  kinds  of  dart-sare  referred  to 
as  employed  at  a  siege,  and  cost  by  engines — (a} 
oi dinar}'  bult^ur  large  arrows;  (b)  darta  wrapped 
in  mme  buniine  material.  Ancient  dcfenuca.  bemg 
built  loraely  of  wood,  were  easily  set  on  fire. 

In  Eph  o"  tlie  BOggeabions  of  the  evil  one  are 
called  tii>,y  wetrvpufUyttt  with  an  obvious  alhision  to 
the  practice  mentioned  above.  St.  Paid  opposes 
Faitn  to  the  snggeetions,  as  the  soldier  would 
oppose  the  great  siueid  (Bvptit)  to  the  darui. 

W.  E.  Baukks. 

OATHAN.— See  Korah. 

DATHEMA  (^AOena).  I  Mac  5*.— A  fortnas  in 
Bjishan.  It  may  tn'thons  be  the  motlem  XMmeh 
on  the  S.  border  of^tlic  Lcjjah  district,  N.  of  Ash- 
icroth-kamaim.  The  Peahitta  reads  liamttha 
{Itamoth-gileod  T).  See  G.  A.  bmitli,  ilitt.  Gtog. 
6S8  f.  C.  U.  COHDKB. 

DAUB. — To  daub,  from  Lot.  dralharr.  {de  down, 
albu4  white),  ie  properly  to  rub  down  a  wall  with 
whitewaeb.  But  in  EngliBb  the  word  bos  always 
been  used  for  washing  or  plastering  witli  any  avaii- 
ablo  substance.  It  is  now  used,  even  in  it« 
literal  sense,  contemptuously.  It  has  always  been 
used  to  de!icrilje  bad  writing,  Od  Marprel.  Kp, 
(1389),  '  When  men  have  a  pit  in  writing,  howo 
eoiiie  it  is  for  them  to  daul>e  paper';  or  painting, 
tts  Foote  (IT.'iS),  Works,  \.  ft,  'How  high  did  your 
genius  soar !  To  the  daubing  diabolical  angels  for 
alehouses' ;  or  besmearing  of  any  kind,  but  e»p. 
with  flattery,  as  Soutli  (1710),  'Let  every  one 
therefore  attend  the  sentence  of  hta  conscience ; 
for,  he  may  be  sure,  it  will  not  daub,  nor  flatter  * ; 
or  to  bide  deformity.  In  AV  daub  occurs  once 
literally,  F.x  2*  '!*he  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes, and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch' 
(Tj^-n,  from  -r.n,  mortar,  clay).  Elsewhere  only 
in  Fik  (la'"!*-!*-"*"  '££»)  bg.  of  whitewashing 
Jerua.  to  hide  its  corruption,  Ueb.  [lya],  which 
is  also  found  in  Lv  U«-*^*"  (EV  'plaiater'}.  1  Ch 
'2a*  (EV  'overlay'),  Is  44"  (EV  'shut,'  margins 
'douhed').  The  sulwt.  daubing  occurs  only  Kzk 
13"  'where  ia  the  d.  wherewitli  ye  Iihvh  ifuubed 
it?'  (n-o)  for  the  plaster  itself,  a  tr"  which  has 
corae  from  Wyclif.  J.  UasTI.nos, 

DAUGHTER.-See  FAMILY. 

DAVID  (T1-,  but  ni:  1  K  3'*  ll*-»  Ezk  »*«  Hos, 
Am.  Zwi,  Ca,  Ezr,  Neb,  Ch  [except  I  Ch  13«J; 
LXX,  NT,  Aawii,  but  TK  Ao^(3).— The  name, 
which  iu  the  Bible  ie  given  to  no  one  except  the 
great  king  of  Israel,  is  perhaps  a  shortened  form 
of  Uodavahu  (i-Tjwi  2  Ch  2Ci").  '  beloved  of  J'.'  or 
Dodo  C-in  2  S  23-"*,  i^^-aS  23»,  Kcthibh),  'beloved 
of  him ' ;  but,  according  to  Sayce,  was  originally 
Dndn,  a  title  of  the  8un>god  (cf.  nin  un  Moiibtte 
Stone,  1.  12),  In  the  Tel  cl-vVinama  tablets  of  the 
15th  cent.  B.C.  the  ftirm  Dfldu  is  found,  (fur 
authorities  for  the  life  of  David  are  derived  entirely 
from  tlie  OT.  The  extra-biblical  narratives,  of 
which  the  earliest  are  the  fragments  of  Eupolomus 
in  Eosebiua,  Frtep.  Evang.  ix.  3U,  and  of  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  in  Josephus,  Ant.  Vll.  v.  2,  are  either 
dependent  upon  the  OT,  or  are  entirely  legendary 
(cf.  Stanley,  art.  'David'  in  Smith's  DB).  The 
reipi  of  1  >. ,  according  to  the  traditional  chronology, 
is  oated  B.C.  1056- 1015 ;  but  from  Assyr.  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  Jehu  is  placed  alranl  40  years  too 
early  in  Usshcr's  ehronology,  and  we  must  accord- 
ingly bring  down  the  reign  of  D.  by  a  period  of 
fnim  30  to  ."H)  years. 

The  biblical  account  of  D.  is  to  bo  found  (i.)  in 
the  narrative  of  1  S  13-1  K  2;  (il)  in  1  Ch  2.  3. 
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li>-29  ;  see  also  liu  4^»  ;  and  (iii.)  in  tUc  titles  of 
mnoy  psalm-t.  Of  these  three  sonrceii  tlio  Unit  ia 
idike  the  oldest  nntl  the  primjuy  authority ;  in- 
formation derived  from  the  other  two  can  lie  used 
only  sparingly. 

A  coitMiiivtable  portion  of  the  history  in  1  CIi 
is  derived  directly  or  nttiniately  from  the  Booki  of 
Samael,  aad  cannot  be  cited  as  an  independent 
oarrative,  though  it  h  oft«n  valnablo  for  the 
restoration  of  tne  text.  The  freah  infomiatioD 
given  by  the  Chronicler  consists  mainly  of  )i»ta  of 
names  and  statistieul  dot&il^  la  many  ctutia  the 
numberi  uivun  condemn  themselves ;  where  ve 
have  to  &a.\  wiUi  series  of  nuineH,  thorit  is  no 
absolute  criterion  to  guide  tu;  but  it  is  to  b« 
noticeil  that  Uie  new  narrativcd  are  nearly  always 
nuu'ked  by  their  late  Ueb.  atvlc,  and  by  uic  clior- 
acteriatio  language  of  the  Chronicler,  while  the 
statements  mnde  are  often  more  or  le«s  at  variance 
wilh  the  older  ac4-uuut  in  Samuel.  It  is  rarely  clear 
that  the  autlior  had  access  to  ancient  documents 
other  than  the  Books  of  Samuel >  ami  lun  unvcrihod 
Btatcnient«  tuust  theroforo  be  reraircd  with  caution. 
The  pictoro  of  D.  presented  by  him  dilTers  in 
important  respects  from  the  earltor  portrait ;  it  ia 
indeed  the  pioturo  of  an  idealized  jJand,  such  as 
waa  present  to  tbo  minds  of  devout  Jews  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  when  the  true  founder  of  the  Isr. 
luonarchy  was  ri^garded  as  a  model  of  piety  ;  and 
the  recognition  of  the  full  PriuiiUy  Codo  In  tlie 
time  of  D.  was  a  fact  never  iiuestiuned  (see 
Chkoxiclks). 

Se^-enty-thrce  pmlms  bear  the  title  '  to  David,' 
and  in  nmny  titsesi,  esiKS-'ially  iu  Book  I!.,  there 
i»  a  fuller  insL-rlption  couiiec'ting  the  psalm  with 
i>onie  jMirticiilar  event  in  D.'h  life.  Mnnv  of  thc^e 
titles  rerall  th<?  language  of  the  Books  of  Sam.,  from 
which  imicwl  tlicy  iiiuy  bo  derived.  The  picture 
of  D.  which  they  suggest  is.  not  nnlike  that  of 
Chronicler.  On  clowr  examination,  however, 
it  ia  seen  that  tlie  contents  of  the  paalm  are  often 
not  suitable  to  the  alleged  occasitie ;  and  so  fre- 
quently iit  this  the  case,  that  it  beoomes  unsafe  to 
accept  the  Hupt-racriptions,  or  even  the  Davidio 
authorship  of  'Dnvidic'  psalms,  unless  tlie  titles 
are  directly  Hnpponcd  by  internal  evidence.  But» 
witliout  entering  upon  the  wide  question  of  the 
date  and  authorsiiip  of  the  Psalter  {see  Psalms), 
it  mar  be  said  tlmt  in  a  large  number  of  vtu-vat 
the  tnought:!  and  lanuuago  even  of  '  Uavidiu' 
[t^alms  remind  ku  of  tlio  teaching  of  the  great 
prophet-'f,  nnd  t^eem  to  be  largely  dependent  on  it; 
the  circumstances  of  the  pealmtsts  are  often  tho.<M] 
of  the  poet-exilio  Jews;  and  the  religions  ideas 
and  ftpintual  tone  of  the  Psalter  aa  a  whole  ditfer 
widely  from  those  which  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  ascribe  to  D.  himself,  or  to  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy.  The  tendency  among  the 
best  scholars  of  tho  pro^ent  dav  is  to  rixluee  the 
directly  fhiviilic  eleuwnt  in  ifie  Psalter  to  ttio 
narrowest  limitJi^  IlLMicuitdoeiinuteeem  advitjublu 
to  illustrate  the  iiittory  or  oharaoter  of  D.  by 
qaotation.1  from  the  Pualms. 

For  the  history  of  D.  we  are  thus  practically 
reduced  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  1  K  1. 2} ;  but 
even  thi-t  work  contuius  elements  of  unequal  his- 
torical value,  and  it  ia  ixocctaaTv  to  comtidur  hriclly 
the  structure  of  the  liook,  anci  to  form  a  critical 
estimate  of  its  contents. 

Ons  nnticeahle  fcnturv  at  Dm  IX  nirrftLirra  (MtntAlned  in  1  B 
14-Sl  ia  the  DxiMcn>»  r><  »  number  ol  'doiiblcU,'  {.«,  seooanM 
at  ymy  thailut  fvtml^  or  dlvtirwt-nt  anconnts  ot  the  wns •vent 
TImm  amy  Ix;  imn  rniiiiH-niic<L  (I)  Ttir  introducttaa  of  O.  to 
Saul.  18  in)«£>An<l  n^-ls*;  (»)  Uw  slftTtiir  of  Uollftth  of  Qstb, 
1  a  IT^lt:^  wicl  3  a  i\iv ;  (»)  Snul  outs  bis  fpasr  s»  &..  1  S 
tSM- ))  vKl  la*- 10 ;  (0  Jonftlhu's  Inutvcolon  far  a,  ttf  t  uid 
SO;  (&}  tht  oarenant  l>ctwr«n  [>.  Mid  JoosUtan,  S01*S.«1  uid 
SS'*-!':  (S)  Uti  ortifin  of  thn  pfnv«rb,  '  fa  Saol  ahn  siDonjr  the 
proebctst'  Ifl'*'-  aikI  iiH^'^n;  (7)  r>.  at  th«  court  of  AchUh. 
falCia  anil  n-t^  so ;  (S)  d.  wimrtM  »Aii]-t  tiff,  S4  uid  tS :  (V) 
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the  death  ofSaiil.  1  SSluutS  S  ini.  ThoM  ponllebi  iu«  not 
all  miiiLlly  uoitrinoing ;  in  cvruln  cwm  Hk  dlvtrKcat  rukmUrM 
amy  bo  baimooiiMl  mors  or  Ims  wtlafaccorU; ;  in  ocbcn  li  ia 
poMibI*  that  an  r*cnt  ooeamd  man  ttiu  unoe  In  U.'a  tih, 
ihoujirli  it  wuuld  In  atxuiBS  tlaU  with  Tefarence,  a.fr.,  to  !>.'• 
Aight  to  nath,  or  hia  aparfny  Ssu]*«  life,  no  altiulon  ahould  bo 
mada  in  tho  narreUva  to  s  pnTlooa  Mniilar  occurrvnc«.  Wa 
esnnot,  how*t«r,  *rpftnU  ttwst  pMrulikriLit^  ia  Ui«  hiatcrj'  ol 
D.  frota  ■imllor  phwioouins  In  lbs  nlitory  of  Saul,  where  we  Ond 
two  ann>MniM  cf  liU  amHtiiitoieot  M  Uu|;.  aitj  of  bis  rcJwAion. 
Wa  a.re  ibcreton  obligod  to  nooraUa  ibe  e\IftKnc«  of  iwo 
panUlal  namtircs  io  tha  prsaaal  1  9,  and  these  must  be  imr- 
al«d  u  tar  aa  poaiibU,  snu  ooni|Mf«n,  If  w»  would  gmln  a  oJur 
idnMof  U'aMTlicr  Ufa.  IsSS  tha  oaae  b  aomewbst  dUIeraoL 
Of  s  doubto  DvntlT*  thara  wo  bsva  baitilv  any  trmcsa.  On  tlta 
othtr  hand,  wa  have  »  datailed  snd  oonUnvMtua  nsirsUve  (cb. 
9-tO  with  1  K  I.  Z),  tht  work  of  a  slngla  wrii«r,  wlilcb  deaorlbes 
tha  htatorr  of  D.'s  lamiljr  and  court  st  Jerua.,  and  ia  a  dooixnwot 
of  tho  hiebcat  inijwrunoa.  Ths  miliar  chspten  OS)  m»1 
tha  ai>|icndlx  {il-U)  ant  of  eoinpoaita  oricia;  there  ara  iadi- 
catlonu  th»t  Ihirtr  coalvnia  have  been  partlMlj-  Ksrrsneed ;  and 
Utar  editon  or  nd&otnra  hsr*  bn  their  mark  on  these  abapt«r». 
Tha  foltowisff  soslysla,  takvn  nudnly  trout  Budde  (JUcArer  uul 
SsffiiM/X  will  be  fmuxl  umi(uL  Soma  oonunenla  upon  it  wlU  li« 
found  Id  tb*  oouraa  ol  this  article ;  for  fuller  psrtlenlus  tee 
BaMrn.  Boosa  or. 

A.  (Dudd*.  J) I S  10>«B  18^  s»se((Mq sn  nii  tS.  S8>  »•-  >»» HM* 

0Zti»^>i£l»3t)f,a»ll.  3MSi»ugi«u«20<ujB».*O.  1  U  1.2. 

B.  (Budde,  E)  I  8  17.  liM  t"(M-i»  UHIT  miJ  sjia-libf  », 
2  8tw«. 

f>etai:hi!d  nafratlrea  of  rarioua  datM  i—t  8  21M4  K4, 1 8  lOl^ 
19l»M  2|l*U,  S  S  7.  £L  X3>  ^ 

EdiioHal  addltlooa,  buad  Io  part  on  older  a»l«rU1 :— tfl  Qa-M, 
1  K  ai>^ 

No  acoaunt  li  tkkao  hen  ot  mloor  Intor|io1a4jon>  and  odltorial 
addltiona. 

Uf  th«>M  dilTM<ent  anthoritlM  tha  oldcal  anil  most  ntluatile  la 
the  huuitv  hklcrjr  of  D.  referred  to  above  tS  8  0-30.  1  K  1.  X} : 
Iu  deudled  daacnptloaa  and  yT«|ihi«  eoiu»«>  do  not  Imlewl 
prove  the  writ«r  to  have  boen  a  oaoUaapof&nr  ol  the  v*«nUi ; 
but  he  cIbwIJ'  poaeceaed  iruatwofthr  aotifvea  ot  lalomiatloin,  mkI 
totiai  tw  plftoed  not  very  long  after  D.'a  tiraa.  Tbo  remaining 
pcirtiona  of  A  an  aot  m>  detialled,  and  an  appanotiy  of  tone- 
ntiat  latvr  date.  B  la  atlll  later,  and  ia  aerenU  polola  Iwa 
nttiahle  than  A  ;  while  of  the  abortar  eeeUona  wNus  an  rfunm 
by  Uieir  oouCeata,  and  by  the  IdoM  then  ejcpraanid,  to  ba  of 
hiKh  antinultji  (1  >*  <!■  ^J^  olhon  an  oertaiiuy  laUr  than  B, 
and  ia  part  dependent  on  u.  All,  howarar,  an  aarUcr  than  the 
Uina  of  Joalali;  and  octlv  fu  287  (|v«-e:tUlc>.  in  the  Sonva 
(S  8  22.  S3>-'))  and  the  editorial  additiou,  can  we  tno»  the 
influeme  of  Mutarooony. 

Daind  waa  the  youngest  son  of  Jfis^c,  a  Judiean 
of  H<.'thli-licm,  who  «e«nia  bo  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  principal  f.imilip"!  of  litM  nalivu  town  (yi-t  cf. 
1  S  W').  "So  parliculiir*  a«  to  tlie  nni-oHtry  of 
Jesse  ore  given  in  1  .Sam.  (contrast  the  i-jtse  uf  haul, 
ISO*];  but  in  the  (later)  genealogy  in  Ituth  ho  La 
ealhjd  tlie  son  of  Obed,  aiid  grandaon  of  lloiu,  and 
hie  descent  is  traced  back  to  tlie  family  of  Perez 
(itu  4>»^:  ace  ahw  1  Ch  2^-").  The  name  of  D.'n 
mother  in  nowhere  given  !  hi«  three  elder  brother* 
were  called  Eliab  (?Klihu,  1  Ch  '27'"),  .Vhinndah, 
and  Sbammah  (Shimeah.  2  S  13=  ;  Siiimei,  2  S  21"), 
see  1  S  16^»  17''.  1  S  ltt»»*-  and  17"  speak  of  eight 
sons  of  Jesse,  and  in  I  Ch  *J>*'"  three  more  namen 
are  given,  Nethanel  the  4th,  Kaddni  the  5th,  and 
Ozem  the  6th.  D.  t>ctng  there  termeil  the  Tth.  Tho 
sifters  of  D.,  Zeruuih  (the  mother  of  Joab,  Abiehai, 
and  A-iahfl)  and  Abigail  (the  mother  of  Aiujuut), 
were  probably  balf-si«ters,  for  in  2S  17^  .-Vbigail  ia 
called  daughter  of  Xahash  and  sinter  to  Zeruimli ; 
ef.  1  Ch2'»-"). 

Wu  first  hear  of  D.  when  he  wa.i  introduced 
to  the  court  of  Saul.  The  king  hud  been  attticked 
with  nuirbhl  melaneholv,  called  by  the  hbtoriaii 
'  an  evil  spirit  from  J".  Hw  servants  suggested 
that  a  skilful  pinyer  uj>on  tho  harp  should  be 
brought  to  soothe  tltu  king  with  hi:t  ransio,  and 
U.,  tJie  son  of  Jesse,  wor  chosen  fur  thia  office. 
The  narrative  (1  S  IO'***)  is  prol>ably  to  be  con- 
nected witli  the  statement  of  U",  t)iat  Saul 
fathered  round  him  every  valiant  wnrriur  in 
srael ;  and  in  like  manner  D.,  ^vho  i^  described 
a.4  'a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  a  man  of  war,' 
waa  fiummoneil  to  the  oourt.  In  addition  to  being 
a  skilful  musician,  lie  was  prudent  in  speech  (or 
businesa),  a  comely  petson,  and  une  who  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  J**.     The  young  miuiitrcl  won  the 
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farouT  of  the  king,  who  mado  hitu  his  armour- 
bearer  (cf.  1  S  I-l"*-  31*-*,  2S  18'»  23^),  and  kept 
him  in  attendance  upon  his  iwrson. 

From  aiiulli«r  fuiirct?,  however,  we  liave  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  D.'s  first  intnxlactioD  to 
Saul,  ill  the  Wautiful  and  familiar  story  of  th« 
enooontor  wth  Goliath  (ch.  17'-18*).  Hero  David 
is  represented  as  a  mere  lad,  a  ^odly  youth  of 
fair  countenance,  inexnorienced  in  war  {IT"-**), 
who  ut»cd  to  tend  his  fathtiv'H  slicup.  During  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  D.  was  sent  hy  lii.s  fatlier 
with  a  pnwent  to  hid  three  brothen*,  who  were 
sen-ing  In  Saul's  army  in  the  Valley  of  Elali.  On 
reaching  the  ramp  lie  heard  the  defiant  wonlA  of 
the  ginnt,  Goliat))  of  Gath,  and,  undeterred  by  hiti 
eldest  brother's  reproachcR,  he  inquired  amoQ'' 
the  soldiers  ooDceming  the  king's  reward  nromtseu 
to  any  man  who  wouM  overcome  tlio  rhilistinc 
champion.  AVlicn  hiought  before  the  king,  the 
youth  at  onee  ulTered  to  go  out  against  the  PhiHR- 
tine,  relating  how  he  had  protect<Kl  hia  father'^ 
Hbeop  from  the  lions  and  beara  which  had  attArked 
tbcm  {tenses  in  17"'-  frequentative,  see  Driver. 
Text  of  Sam.).  Putting  aside  tlic  armour  offered 
by  the  kinj;.  lie  advanced  to  meet  the  giant.  He 
brought  his  opponent  to  the  ground  by  a  stone 
Alung  against  his  forehead,  and  then  cut  off  his 
litjod  wfth  Jiis  own  sword.  The  fall  of  their 
clianipion  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  tlie  Philin- 
tinu  army.  So  far  was  T).  at  this  time  unknown 
to  Raul,  that  the  king  iiiHtruulcd  his  chief  com- 
mander, ALner,  to  inquire  concerning  the  '  strip- 
ling's' parentage,— a  question  which  D.  answered 
for  hiiiinelf  as  he  returned  from  the  fray  with  the 
giant's  bead  in  bis  hand.  From  this  time  forward 
V.  w&a  kei>t  at  the  court  of  Saul,  while  a  clo.'<e 
friundHhip  sprung  up  at  once  between  him  and  the 
king's  8on  ■Toiiathan, 

Many  attempt*  have  been  made  to  hamionizo 
the  two  narratives.  It  is  sn^osted  that  D.  bad 
retnmed  home  from  liis  [Hiaition  as  minstrel,  and 
had  since  grown  out  of  recognition  ;  or  that  SaulV 
question  to  Abner  related  to  D.'s  famitv,  but  that 
ho  personally  was  known  to  Saul.  Is'eiLlier  of 
theAO  explanalionn  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
nor  do  tney  aci:ciunt  for  the  disi-repaucy  between 
the  skilleo  warrior  of  16^  and  the  abephord  lad  of 
n"**.  The  difficulty  attracted  attention  at  an 
early  period.  17'*  seems  to  be  a  banuoni.'itic  aridi* 
tion  by  some  later  editor,  and  represents  D.  as 
going  backwHrd.<!i  ajid  forwards  between  his  borne 
and  thu  court.  Similarly,  10*'  *  which  is  with  the 
sheep,'  a  clanxo  which  docs  not  (^<m}  with  v."*, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  later  gloss.  The  LXX  (cod. 
B)  offtTH  a  more  violent  solution  of  the  problem, 
omitting  I7ii-9i  "■•«■  »-i8»;  it  thus  gets  nd  of  the 
description  of  D.  as  sent  to  the  camn  by  his  father, 
nnd  of  Saul's  question  concerning  tuo  young  hero, 
IJ.  being  roprcscntcil  (v."^)  aa  urendy  in  attend- 
ance u^Ktn  Snul.  Thit  hXX  text  has  l>een  accepted 
as  original  bv  com[>etent  scholars  (W.  R,  Smith, 
Stadu,  Oirnill) ;  Init  othere  with  good  rea.WD  adhere 
to  tlie  MT,  and  regard  the  omissions  of  the  LXX 
as  due  to  an  attempt  to  recondle  cha.  16  nnd  17 
(Driver,  Cheyne,  Wellbausen  IComposUion],  Kuo- 
nen,  Buddc,  etc.).  Even  in  the  LXX  text  D.  is 
a  shepherd  lad  {vv."-  *^),  not  the  warrior  of  16*  " ; 
in  language  and  stylo  the  omitted  paragraphs  do 
not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  eliantttr,  while  cer- 
tain expressiunA  which  suggest  a  later  hand  [e.g. 
nssembly  v.*^,  JenuKtUm**)  are  found  also  in  the 
LXX  :  and  tJic  original  covenant  between  D.  and 
Jonatlian,  to  which  allusion  i^  mode  more  than 
nnce  anbaequently,  is  related  only  in  18*-*.  In  fact 
alt  these  attempts  to  reconcile  tlte  two  accounts  of 
the  tirat  meeting  of  D.  and  Saul  are  unsuccessful  ; 
we  can  only  recognize  Ihcm  as  two  versiunn  of  the 
history,  and  choose  between  tltem.     And  here  wo 


see  the  Importance  of  the  statement  of  2  S  21^ 
that '  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  (cf.  Driver,  Ttxt  of 
Sain.)ihe  llethlehemito,  atew  Goliath  the  Gitttte, 
the  staff  of  whoso  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam* 
(cf.  1  S  17^).  The  Chronicler  indeed  states  that 
'  Elhanan  slew  Lalinii  tlie  biolher  of  Goliath  * 
(I  Ch'20'}.  bat  the  'harder'  reading  of  2  Sam.  is 
certoinly  to  be  preferred.  It  Uaa  been  suggested 
that  Elbanan  was  the  original  name  Dfl>avid 
(Bottcber,  Sayce), — but  of  tuis  there  is  no  hint  in 
either  pafi-uLge.  and  the  father  of  Elhanan  is  Joir 
(or  JaQr],  not  Jesse ; — or  that  the  name  uf  Goliath 
tiaa  been  wrongly  tnuisferred  to  D.'s  enemv,  who, 
in  1  K  17,  in  nsiULlly  termed  Himgdy  '  the  Philistine.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seeiu^  mure  proljable 
that  GoliiitU  of  Gath  was  slain  at  a  Inter  period  by 
one  of  D.'s  warriorii,  also  a  native  of  Bethlehem  ; 
and  Bubaequently  the  victory  was  by  tradition  as- 
cribed to  D.  himself,  and  put  hock  to  the  period  of 
his  boyhood.  In  this  ca»e  we  must  accept  1  S 
l(ji<-»  as  giWng  the  true  narrative  of  D,  s  first 
iutrodnctiun  to  Suul  ;  but  tlie  [topulor  tradition 
has  loft  its  mark  on  other  parts  of  thu  history  of 
DaWd. 

A  story  of  D.'s  earliest  life  is  given  in  1  S  Ift""". 
where  we  rejid  how,  after  .Saul's  rejection,  Samuel 
was  sent  in  accordance  with  J^s  mstnictions  to 
Bethlehem.  There  he  invited  Jesse  to  a  sacrilice, 
and,  after  sending  a  Sf^ceial  summons  to  the  young 
Daviil,  w}io  was  tending  tiiesbeu]),  anointed  him  in 
thu  niidtit  of  Lib  hrotlierH.  Thitt  narrative  now 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  D.:  it  is 
the  4:'uuDterpart  to  1  S  lO''-  (the  anointing  of  Saul 
by  Samuel),  and  explains  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
ot  God  u|Kfn  D.,  and  its  departure  from  Suul ;  out, 
i\a  it  staudii,  tlic  accoiiiit  can  hardly  be  accepted  aa 
historical.  Indi-pendeutly  of  any  Uiihcultiea  mlsed 
by  the  character  and  position  here  assigned  to 
Samuel,  which  reneipble  what  we  lind  in  the  Inter 
narrative  of  the  choice  of  Snul,  the  fact  that  D.'s 
oDoLutlng  attracted  so  tittle  attention  has  more 
than  once  been  remarked  as  strange,  tlis  own 
brother  Eliab  seems  unaware  of  it  (17^).  while 
I),  himself  appears  unconscious  of  liis destiny  (18''), 
and  always  regards  Saul  a.s  the  Anuinte<l  of  J"  (1  8 
'24*  Sti",  2  S  1"^  Thu  exiilaniition  timt  this  anoint- 
ing was  only  a  mark  ot  favour  bestowed  on  the 
most  honoured  gne^t.  and  that  D.  was  here  given 
a  place  like  that  assigned  to  Saul  at  Itamah  (9**,  so 
KloatciTuann,  EwalJ,  W.  K.  Smith),  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  narrative,  and  anointing  in  the  OT 
tiu[ilic;4  tin:  coufurriug  of  some  office. 

Our  authorities  do  not  enable  us  lo  nay  how  long 
D.  continued  in  the  position  of  Saul's  miustrel  and 
armour-bearer.  His  succeats  in  war  acainst  the 
Philistines  ;  his  popularity  among  the  wldiers  ;  the 
love  of  Mirhal  and  her  marriage  with  D,;  the 
strong  friendship  between  D.  and  Jonathan,  who 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  brotherhood,  —  thaw 
fa^t.s  are  all  attend  hy  more  ttian  one  paAsago  in 
both  the  main  narratives.  But  it  \s  not  quite  easy 
to  trace  and  explain  the  liegtnning  of  the  distrust 
which  Saul  conceived  for  ht^  young  favourite,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  of  tlio 
bodyguard  (1  S  22'*  LXX).  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  wont  of  definitonesa  in  the 
narratives.  The  facts  could  be  known  only  to 
those  belonging  (o  the  iunermuat  circle  uf  the 
court,  and  all  our  records  are  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  friends  of  David.  If  any  ilL 
otlvisetl  nctiim  on  hin  part  contributed  to  excite 
Saul's  ill-will,  we  are  told  nothing  aboat  it.  Tlio 
main  reason  alleged  for  Saul's  Ruraity  U  his 
jcalou.sy  of  D.V  ]M)puIarity  and  nuccesa  in  war, 
which  is  said  to  bai'o  heen  excitol  by  the  song  of 
the  women,  who  met  the  victorious  worriore  with 
tlie  words,  'Saul  liath  slain  bis  thousands,  and  D. 
hilt  ten  llioutiand»4.'    But  beoides  this  tliero  &r«  hints 


of  a  BUapiciou  tUat  D.  hud  conapirud  vrilh  JuiiAtliau 
to  aetlinuie  liiiii  (d.  1  S  Gu***-  22").  EverylhuiR 
that  wa  are  told  of  Jonathan  goes  to  provu  thu 
l>ajBo]oMne86  of  such  a  HUtsjticton,  and  his  conlinut^d 
nflcction  for  I>.  is  evidenpe  of  D.'s  innocence;  hnt 
ve  oao  well  imaffUm  ttmt  tbo  melancholy  irom 
which  Saul  BUlTerea  served  to  iacreoaeony  jealoxisy 
or  di>lru»l  tvhun  uoce  an)ii5cd,  and  ic  u  pniwiblu 
that  hu  ft-rirod  that  hia  siihjucla  might  regard  him, 
uwiu^  to  his  occaaiooal  attacks  of  inadneaa,  as  no 
loaffLT  a  Kt  ndcr  of  the  nation. 

Tan  rhaplor  which  df;*cril»t'«  the  growth  of  tlio 
eetrangemtnt  between  Saul  and  D.  lies  before  u.i 
in  two  fornjH.  Hero  again  the  LXX  has  a  shorter 
text,  omitting  from  ch.  18  vv.»-ii*"»^  •■■>»•  »»-»^« 
Thus  the  account  of  Saul's  casting  hiti  spear  at  D. 
ia  omilUid,  and  the  promiiie  of  uiarria^'u  with  the 
eldt'r  daii^'hter  Meral) ;  the  gradual  gruwth  of  Saul's 
jejiloiiwy  1;*  d<-JtcriWd.  and  each  Kta;^«  it*  a|i|iri>|iri- 
ately  tJiupliaiiLzed  with  tJiti  words  'Saul  was  afraid 
of  1>.'  (v."),  'Stood  in  awQ  of  him'  {v."),  'was 
yet  more  afraid '  {v.®} ;  and  on  account  of  the  clear 
and  co[uui(t«nt  picture  ^iven  in  this  version,  many 
scholars  acuc lit  tlieLXA  textn:turiKitial  (ao  Wellh., 
Kiienen,  Stade,  Driver,  W.  li.  Smith,  ICirkpatrick). 
But  ConiiU  allows  that  the  nroiniiic  ui  Merah  in  thu 
proper  fullilnmitt  of  the  Kiii;{'8  proiiiiite  to  the 
slayer  of  Goliath  (17^);  and  [hidde  ur^eH  the  iii- 
coiuistency  of  adopting  tlie  LXX  reuetiKton  in 
ch.  18,  and  rejecting  it  {as  Wellh.,  Koenen,  Driver 
do)  in  ch.  17.  He  accounts  for  the  difticalties  pre- 
sented bv  the  MT  b}'  analysing-  the  chapter  mto 
sections  ilorjved  from  the  two  jirincipal  liocoment-s 
{no  alKQ  Clieyiit?) ;  and  this  neeuiH  to  1m:  tlic  iiiu.Ht 
Kutisfiictory  Bohiliun  of  the  probletn.  (^uuij>arin^ 
tlie  [mrnllol  narratives,  we  gather  thnt  D.  was 
placed  by  Saul  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
either  as  a  mark  of  favotir(18'  A),  or  because  of  his 
growing  distiust  [r."B) ;  that  Saul's  jealousy  was 
excited  on  some  occasion  when  D.  reiume<l  from 
•  victory  over  the  I'liilistinoa  (vv.'"",  probably  A 
and  B, — note  the  double  introduction  to  v.*) ;  thnt 
this  did  not  prevent  tliu  rnarriagc  of  D.  to  Saurs 
younger  daughter  Miohal(vr."-»*  A,  of.  ""B).  In- 
deed It  is  not  improbabto  that  the  estrangement  is 
placed  too  early,  and  that  Saul  gave  his  datighter 
to  i.h(>  iK>pnlar  and  Huccciutful  ollici^r  in  ordur  to 
bind  him  tu  his  intt^ruHts,  rather  than  that  he  al- 
ready desired  to  coin;>as»  D.V  di-atb.  Jonatlum's 
interoeiwiun  fur  his  friend  lailed  to  uCeot  a  real  re- 
conciliation (19^'^  B,  20  A);  and  when  Saul,  in  a 
tit  of  madness,  hurled  his  spear  at  D.  while  he 
played  the  harp  before  the  king,  D.  felt  that  his 
afe  was  in  duugtir,  and  tliat  he  must  flee  from 
the  court  (ly-"  B,  IS""-"  A,  probably  removed 
from  ita  original  poaition  when  A  and  B  were 
combined). 

The  drUil*  g^vcn  ttj-  tha  two  nu-ntUro  diS«r.  Aocordioe  to 
A,  Saul  oflered  hJs  dftufhtcr  to  U.  m  «  nicrc  anuv,  hoping  thKt 
h«  might  tn,\l  in  l«ttlv,  M  the  dowiy  wh  Dsed  m\  lUO  (oraUna 
ol  the  I'hlluitiim ;  bat  D.,  without  lorn  of  Unw.  procured  tvlm 
the  rcquirtd  number  (l)f»  tt»,  HT ;  100,  1<XX>,  uid  won  Li* 
bride.  After  tbi»(rv.>»),  Saul  In  » trvnxj- nttonpted  tbs  life  of 
his  •ochIh-Uw,  Mul,  wliea  t>.  oooiplained  to  JonaUun,  the  biter 
repudiated  the  ld(«  thjit  hU  tktJier  hod  kny  rwl  Intention  of 
hKrmlnf  hlia.  To  determine  the  klcff^  tme  lerilnci.  It  wu 
then  acmd  thai  r>.  Hhonlil  Btajr  In  hiding  durins  the  new-moon 
tnllral,  while  Joaitthaa  wna  to  escuM  hia  Irivatra  mhacuKX  trma 
the  TOjkl  tattle  nn  thn  pretext  thnt  he  hid  be«n  >uinmoned  to  » 
temUyfieutfttllethlehun.  Unlheflntd&jrolD.'aBbKacenothlng 
msMid;  on  the  next  dAj,  In  ftiwner  to  Saul'f  Inqnlries.  Jon- 
kthan  zuide  the  esouM  iicn^>cd  upon.  vrb«rc«t  the  ktn;;  bunt 
lorth  1dU>  furious  reproochei  aestnit  D.  uid  his  ton.  An<l  hnrl(-<l 
hlsipMratJoofttbui,  <»'huatt«ntplMl  tolDlercede  tor  hii  friciiil. 
In  wiBcr  Joaalhtn  left  the  table.  Mid  next  niomlnv  went  to  ttie 
appotnted  pl«ce  In  the  SeM.  Under  pretence  of  uiDOtbig  *l  k 
aurli.  he  *»nt An  urawbeyoDd  t^eitcne  wht.T«  D.  IsrcooccAled ; 
uid  while  the  boy  carried  bkck  hli  tauitcr'*  weaporu,  the  two 
Iriendttook  m>  KlTrctJoiMti'  farvw^rll.  On  <:li.  'Ji',  hIikIi  luu  i>it- 
bapa  not  rewihed  lu  quite  la  Its  orlffinaJ  farm.  It  may  he  renurkeil 
that  JoiwUwn'a  daniol  of  any  wish  on  the  inirt  uf  ijaiil  tu  l»rin 
D.  (tEtt) U hudlj sppnmrlMe ofUr ll)>-T- 'i'^ :  and  that  wbUe  s 
tner*  act  ol  tnmr  (18"*  IB")  miffht  t«rc  t*.  unnsrtfcin  M  to 
Skills  iiit«otkHW,b*  could  not  have  any  doubt  oltMlSaii]  had 


ilc]ilM>rat«I)r  Mnt  inria«n|n>ra  to  kill  him  Of"''),  or  be  cxp«rt«d 
to  apiHiw  ftl  llM)  kinjr"!!  Ubic  <l!0»-  •■  a-"), 

Acrordin;  to  the  H^rvincl  narrative  (11),  tt  vmt  cwinir  to  Raiil^i 
li-nlouiy  thnt  i>.  wu  rcuovc]  froca  the  poottloo  ol  armour- 
beuvr  to  that  of  oapUIn  ol  a.  thouAod  (IH^i^,  and  when  the  time 
tame  for  hie  proiniaed  inorriagv  ijd.  17^},  Slcrab  tho  elder 
dau(ht«r  wu  given  to  AdritI  of  Uonolah.  <iKr  UY<niinl  of  ri.'e 
marnefs  with  Uidul  •cant  to  be  derived  from  Uie  oltier  eonna, 
but  the  obenire  word*  at  the  toil  of  t.b  are  perhoiM  *  In^tnent 
of  tJbt  Mcond  nomtive.  6«ul^  DJ-will  towonb  hie  lannar 
tarourita  incniaeed  to  icreatlj  that  h«  piirnnwiri  to  put  hitn  ta 
death.  Jonatban,  however,  pleaded  to  oit  father  !>.'>  food 
dewie.  and  Mptoiall^  hie  victory  ovrr  the  PhilUUni.-  (Goliath)  ; 
Slid  on  8aul'a  rclentiii|[  bo  brauKht  1>.  out  ol  hia  hiding-place  la 
th^nHH.nnd  pf¥«ent«l  hlra  to  hU  father  (Itf').  Tn*  reonn- 
ciliatiofl,  however,  wae  ol  no  long  doratioo,  for,  ebortJjr  t^/ter 
JonatlMin'a  appeal.  Saul,  in  a  flt  ol  nudneea,  ran  nU  tjiear  at  D. 
aa  be  pUj-cd  on  the  harp  before  hito.  I>.  fled  to  liia  bouHe,  but 
tliatnV)it(19i>  LXX)  Saul  sent  meaMnirera  to  watch  UiehotMe, 
and,  whUe  rcapcctinff  hli  iJeepiBg  eti(rmjr  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  cuatom,  hi  oidered  then  to  kill  hlin  In  the  nocnlnff. 
L>.  woa  eaved  by  the  faithful  lltchal,  wbo  lowrrcd  him  tbiougb 
the  window,  while  afae  nUood  tn  ht«  bed  nic  urajiMm  or  houM* 
hold  imaiTO,  andooTcredltwith  the  l>crl  •-lutbc-i.  Nest  ingmio); 
the messcn^re broucht  word  that  I',  niu  ill ;  but,  when  clurired 
to  bring  hua  in  the  Md,  the  fnud  wa«  dJHCDvered,  and  Mitiltai 
hod  to  plead  ta  wit -defence  that  If.  had  tbreataned  her  life  If  abe 
hlndeted  hie  «ac«pe.  With  regard  to  tbii  etriea  of  narratiToa  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  aJmilarittea  between  portiona  of 
itji  1  tad  oh,  to  mggwtt.  tfaoiKh  Uiejdo  not  prove,  tliat  we  hare 
bc4on>  ua  two  dimwit  vernone  oT  the  eooMi  event,  while  the 
rclcrenoe  to  the  victory  over  Goliath  oonneota  the  formor  pea- 
M^re  with  Gil  IT.  rurther,  the  dttferenoe  of  nhrtsBOlOKr  tn  W^ 
19^.  (of.  aJeo  SU^  favours  the  view  that  tnew  vanes  are  the 
wurk  of  Independent  wribera.  rather  than  that  the  fonner  paa- 
o&ge  hoA  merely  been  borrowed  liom  the  latter  alter  the  time  of 
Uie  L.VX. 

For  the  rest  of  Saul'fi  reign  D.  was  an  exile  from 
biK  home,  and  an  outlaw  (I  S  21-31).  Some  in* 
cidents  during  tlu-t  periud  of  bin  life  are  desehbed 
witli  minute  and  (•raphic  touclicH,  which  bear  the 
i^vident  Btanip  of  genuiDenej%fl ;  in  other  caHen  the 
accuracy  of  tiie  narrative  is  more  doubtful.  The 
analy»ifl  of  these  chaptera  does  not  preseni  many 
ditlteulties,  and  more  than  once  the  existence  of 
double  versions  of  the  same  atory  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Ii  is  only  iiututui  that  many  stories  of 
D.'s  adventures  nhouhl  Imvo  boon  ooirent  among 
the  people  Ion"  before  they  were  written  down  ; 
and  many  a  place  in  the  witdfl  of  Judah  would 
doubtlesa  clium  to  bo  the  site  of  some  memorable 
event  iu  tlie  outlaw  life  of  the  great  national  hero ; 
while  from  ch.  3)>'''*  it  is  clear  that  we  pouess  but 
a  fragmentary  account  of  his  many  wanderinn. 
.According  to  the  present  Boole  of  Samncl,  D., 
nfter  cncaping  from  Saurn  meesengera,  ded  first  to 
Jtiimah,  whtTu  he  took  reftige  with  Samuel  at  a 
prophetic  school.  Thrice  Sau  sent  messengera  to 
cnptiiTG  him  (cf.  2  K  1),  but  each  time  the  men 
were  overcome  by  the  taored  minatrelay  of  the 
prophete;  and  when  Snul  came  in  person,  he  too 
was  Hlled  ^^itb  prophetic  frenzy,  and  atripping  oil 
hia  clothes  lay  naked  all  the  night  {19"-'*).  lirave 
donbte,  however,  have  been  riUM»l  against  this 
narrative.  For  a  Judip&n  like  D.,  flight  south- 
wards was  more  natural  from  Giheah  than  north* 
wards  to  Butnali ;  the  connexion  between  Samuel 
and  the  prophot«  is  not  that  presented  by  the 
older  hitttury  of  Saul  and  Samnel,  where  indeed 
there  is  another  explanation  civen  of  the  proverb 
•  Is  Saul  also  aiiinng  the  iiroji^ietsT'  (10'");  while 
the  present  narniiive  can  hardly  Iw  by  tlie  autlior 
of  CD.  19,  who  itnpliee  (v.")  that  Saul  and  Samutd 
did  not  meet  a^^ain.  The  concej>tion  of  the  pro- 
phetic sclioul  as  here  described  is  probably  later 
than  the  time  of  D. ;  and  we  mtist  regard  it  as  at 
lea.'it  doubtful  whether  D.  luid  any  dealings  with 
Sitmut^I. 

If  we  reject  thuf  narrative  an  of  later  origin,  the 
first  place  visited  bv  D.  in  h'tn  fli^'ht  will  be  the 
priestly  city  of  Non,  which  lav  Bouth  of  Uibeah 
and  dnc  north  of  deru->cAlum.  To  Ahimeleeh,  tbo 
head  of  the  priests  of  I^li's  family,  he  aJlef*ed  that 
ho  was  bound  on  nrt;ent  business  for  the  king,  and 
u:cordingly  obtained  throngh  turn,  as  on  previoua 
occa«ioii8  (22'^),  an  answer  from  the  oracle.    The 


only  pTovimons  which  the  [iriest  oon!<l  offer  wa.^ 
the  8at.TeJ  nlicvvbroail,  reinove<l  that  day  front  the 
KanctnarT;  nnd  tliiJt  David  arcept«d,  Htnliti^  tJmt 
his  and  ni«  oomtianionft  were  coreinonially  cl^nn. 
Aliiiueloch  it  said  niso  to  have  given  to  T).  the 
sword  of  (joliath,  uliich  was  kuf>I  wrapped  la  a 
cloth  buhiud  tlie  £pHOD.  This  vi&lt  to  Nob  was 
followed  liy  intpcrtAHt  cous^uences.  Shortly 
afterwanle,  while  Saul  woa  huli[in;>  court  iiridur 
the  tiuDari*(k  in  Gibcah,  be  conipluinod  to  hi^s  Bt-u- 
jwnitc  folIowcrH  of  thoir  inKTtititii'ie  in  taking  rwrt 
agninnt  him  with  hU  awn  non  nnd  Dnvid.  nuro- 
ttpon  the  Edoniitc  Doeg,  the  chief  hcrdman  of  Saul, 
or  rather  'the  mightiest  of  his  mnnera'  {2V,  so 
Gratz,  Uriver),  declared  that  ho  bad  seen  D.  at 
Nob,  where  Ahimclcch  had  consultcti  the  oracle  on 
hia  behaU,  and  supplied  him  with  food  aud  wtapons. 
Saul  at  once  suspected  that  tho  priest  also  waa 
parly  to  a  oon.-<pirft('y  a^inst  him,  aud  perhaps 
that  be  hail  been  coneutting  the  oracle  an  to  iU 
saocesB.  He  suuimoued  to  bis  presence  Aiiime- 
lech  and  the  priests  of  his  family,  and,  refusing  to 
accept  their  denial  of  any  kuovrledge  of  a  con- 
spiracy, ordered  his  guards  to  put  tbem  to  death. 
1  he  guarda  heaitateil,  but  Uoog  carried  out  the 
king's  orders.  Eighty-five  pricsLs  were  hlain,  and 
the  city  of  Nob  completely  destroyed.  Only  one 
memlter  of  Kli's  family  escaped  the  inassanrc,  Abi' 
athar,  a  son  of  Ahiinelech,  who  fled  to  D.,  prolKibly 
to  Adnilnm;  and  the  latter,  feeling  iJmt  (he  disaster 
'veas  in  some  measaro  dne  to  himself^  promised  the 
fugitive  his  protection.  Acconling  to  Buddc,  we 
have  underlying  1  .S  2P*'  SS*"'-**  two  versions  of  IX's 
viut  tu  Nub,  and  the  dcnuut-ialiuu  of  DcM^g  :  notice 
that  22'"-"  imply  that  Ahiinelech  conwilted  the 
oracle  for  Ilavid,  whereas  nothing  is  said  of  thin  in 
21'"'.  Buddo  i-onntiote  the  ejirlier  paasajjo  with  B, 
the  Eeoond  with  A,  and  regards  the  allnaions  to 
Goliatli's  aword  in  22'"'"  aA  added  to  connect  the 
two  nairativee.  Others  (Welllu,  Kucnen,  Stade) 
ascribe  both  cliaptcrs  to  the  same  writer,  and 
reject  21»-»  (Heb.  »- '"I  aS"""  (l^  later  glosses.  In 
any  ca«e,  these  vurves  presuppotw  the  account  of  D. 
and  (loliath  in  ch.  17. 

Onr  present  narrative  represcnta  D.  as  fleeing 
from  Nob  to  Oath.  Hero,  it  is  raid,  at  the  court  of 
Arhiah,  he  was  recognized  as  the  Isr.  warrior,  .and 
*  king  of  the  land ' ;  in  pon-sequence  be  feigned  mad- 
nosn,  dninuiiiitg  (v."  LXX)uu  theduurs,  ami  letting 
the  spittle  fnll  on  his  brnrd,  so  that  at  the  cxim- 
mand  of  Arhi.><h  he  waa  driven  away  (21"*"").  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  D.  would  really  hare 
taken  refuge  among  the  Philistines  at  snch  an 
early  peritxl  of  his  wandcring!i ;  and  n-hcn  he 
appears  at  Gnth  at  a  later  time,  no  hint  is  given  of 
this  earlier  visit.  Probably  we  have  here  again  a 
'doublet,'  and  our  narrative  represents  a  popular 
legend,  the  product  of  a  desire  to  represent  in  a 
mor«  patriotic  light  D.'s  reddence  among  tlie 
Philistines.  Far  more  rcHahle  is  the  atyouut  in 
Sa*'-,  accoiding  to  which  D.  Ile<l  (from  Nob)  to  the 
cave,  or  strongliold  (m)  Wellh..  Stade.  Budde :  cf. 
T.*),  of  Adidlaiu,  This  place  must  l>e  Itiuked  for,  not, 
according  to  a  tradition  dating  from  the  I'itb  cent. 
A.D.,  on  the  south  of  Betkluhem  in  the  H'adt/ 
KhunituH,  bat  in  the  Sbepliilab  west  of  Hebruii 
(cf.  Gn  38^  Joa  10^ ;  and  see  G.  A.  Kudth,  HtJii, 
Geoy.  p.  lfiH)f.).  Here  tlie  wild  character  of  the 
eonntry  afTorded  him  a  hiding-place  ;  he  was  among 
his  own  triln'Mnen,  and  on  tht;  extremity  of  Judali 
Saal's  authority  was  weakest.  The  brothers  and 
kinsmen  of  D.,who  had  to  fear  Saul's  vengeance, 
catbcred  round  him,  together  with  distressed 
debtors  and  discontented  men  of  cverv  class,  kq 
tliat  I>.  soon  fonnd  himself  the  leader  of  a  bond  of 
some  400  nip.n.  Of  these,  wivcxal  doubtless  wvrv 
not  of  iBraelitiBh  orl^dn  (cf.  1  S  2(i"  and  jicrhaiis  2  H 
23W-»);    according  to   I  Ch  12"-"   certain    valiant 


Gadites  aud  men  of  Judah  and  Itvnjamin  joined 
him  here,  and  not  long  afteruards  (1  S  23")  D.'s 
ftdlowerM  are  reckoned  at  (UK).  Hi»  parentJt  he 
placed  nnder  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moub,  a 
Ht4.ip  which  may  pi-rhaptt  be  explained  by  reference 
to  thy  Book  of^Ruth,  where  D.  s  descent  is  traced 
from  Ruth  the  MoaUteys.  According  to  22",  ft 
ver»e  of  which  the  conucxinn  is  somewhat  oluuiire, 
O.,  at  the  oiiviceuf  the  prophet  Gad,  n.'miived  from 
his  stronghold  to  the  fort^t  of  Hart:th;  but  be  is 
<'crtuinly  again  in  the  Shi-phfrlah  when  we  next 
bearof  him.  Nowecame  to  I>.  that  tho  Phiii:*tint--s 
were  raiding  Kcilah,  doubtless  a  frontier  town  west 
of  Hebron,  and  perhaps  south  of  Adullam.  An 
opportunity  now  oflcred  itself  to  him  of  at  once 
assisting  his  countrymen  and  making  a  frc»h  name 
aa  a  warrior.  Having  inquirtNl  of  the  prie^ttty 
ephod,  which  Abiathor  nad  brouglit  from  Nob.  and 
rf>ce)ve^l  a  favourable  anflwr-r.  T>.  man^licd  down 
with  his  baud,  and  drove  anay  the  Philistines  from 
Keilali.  To  Saul  it  seemed  tliat  the  time  for  cap- 
turing his  enemy  hod  now  come.  He  surantonod 
his  army  in  order  to  besiege  Kcilah  ;  butD.,  learn- 
lug  from  the  oracle  that  the  inhabitants  would  save 
tliemstelvci  by  delivering  over  him  and  his  men  to 
Saul,  escaped  buliiues,  and  8aul  abandoned  his 
e\petlition. 

L).  is  next  found  in  the  wild  and  [lartially  desert 
country  to  the  south  of  Judali,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dea*l  Sea.  The  l^^ldemess  nf  Ziph  and 
of  Muon  ore  twpecially  connected  tvitli  his  wander* 
ings.  Here  doubtless  1).  was  wcleome,  and  prolv 
ably  he  was  able  to  protect  tlie  inh.abitants  from 
the  iiirwids  of  wild  uoiuud  tribes  living  farther  tu 
tlio  south  and  east. 

At  thia  point  the  doabl«  nnrraUv*  renppcan,  m  b  ■ptdkltv 
nQtui«*b]i9  in  the  «•«  u(  tlie  t>to  iMXOnDt.i  t>(  t).  mikriikx  ^'J'  * 
llf«.  That  ch.  'X  Kfen  to  a  kecund  occuiion,  alUtuuich  uo  Rlcr- 
«!>(.-«  b  UivTT  mide  to  a  former  uroot  ul  l>.'s  L'^iKruaity.  Brrtn* 
uitcccilvntly  tiDfirobkble  ;  umI  Wm  tfuptvMtoo  b  conllrnwd  oa 
camiiiLrinii:  \ht  two  asfralivra.  Each  Islatroduonl  b>*  an  offor 
of  the  Zlidiilea  to  bolny  D.'s  hidlns-plic*  to  Kaiil  \^5**  »<): 
each  coda  with  •  catifi:Hi<jn  d(  \>.'m  noble  conduct  pUccd  bi  ttic 
■iiciuUi  of  Saul :  and  «  cantrul  camparUoD  o(  ilie  Ungaaca  (*cii 
KucDao,8iiddD)itaous  either  litrnr?  (tR)«inilrncv  of  onv  iipou 
the  other,  or  the  drpcndonc*  of  both  on  Home  common  tradltic-n. 
Uwln^  U>  the  occunvncG  in  ch.  SO  of  ccrUiio  aulluuc  uoriLTpUons 
(i-sji.  v.l").  It  hue {XMiiinonlf  bceD  >iiT>pa»ixi  thiltliieUthecorlivT 
chAptrr(ito  Kuancn,  Wollh.,  8tMl«,  'irivrri;  Diiddr,  on  theotlwr 
hftnij  (MCtipynr),  «howf  good  reason  fiy  oonrKn^mji  ch.  ti  wttb  the 
A  namtites.  In  which  caav  It  bdoot;*  to  Uio  earlier  document, 
whilo  tbescohak!  onlonrini;  of  oh.  K  niay  hv  drio  to  thp  fart  ttaX 
It  bM  nndMTDOB  iem  editorial  rcviaoa  than  the  earlier  chapter 
(«ee  Mpi  S4'"'-\  Budde  fnrth«r  arznm  froro  the  acene  of  nb.  t& 
(Uaon  v.s  LXX>.  c(.  SaM^t  that  this  cliaptcr  owd«  ortrinsUy 
hetweea  chi.  S3  and  U,  firabablr  havinit  bren  tranqiosMl  in  onI«w 
to  uponUa  lh«  doubleU,  chs.  si  and  SL  Tlirro  are  othvrtnocs 
of  edttorlal  r«vtsioB  tn  oh.  S3,  especiallj  in  the  aomewhat  exaoser* 
nted  lanrnagQ  o(  v.i^,  uid  tM  leduodant  dmcriplion  oTo.'k 
linnnts(t6.)uprobahl7  tJi«  r(«ult  of  onnflntion.  Ilanjr  regani 
the  oorQDant  of  tho  two  trieadaCT*.!*'")  •>  a  mere  doqUet  of 
3iili-x> ;  iik»  that  itt.<ufre.  tho  v«-ra»i  (mprMt  the  ebJeeUoa  thkt 
Jonathan  could  hanllr  havo  thua  dcflnilclf  regarded  D.  m  bit 
(aUiifr'a  aioxmar.  Hnn-evf  r  thb  may  b«,  Uio  narmtiro  proorctla 
minothly  atter  the  acoouDt  of  Jonaihan't  riiit,  wben  the  Irsns- 
|)o«itlr>n  atuve  meotloii«d  bM  been  nuulc 

\N1ii1o  T).  waa  biding  in  the  hill  of  llni-htlnh  and 
the  neighlKiuriug  desert,  the  Ziphitvs  H:nt  word  of 
bis  haunts  to  Saul,  and  at  the  kmg's  reijuest  began 
to  watch  his  mov«mentj<,  while  an  anny  was  being 
ooUocted.  D.  meanwhile  withdrew  southwards 
to  the  Mildemesa  of  Maon,  on  the  e<lge  of  the 
Arabah,  wluthor  he  was  pursuwl  by  Saul.  At  one 
time,  we  are  told,  a  single  roeky  ridge  separated 
the  two  forces  ;  but  while  I),  was  «iide:ivouring  to 
make  yood  his  escii[M«  Iwfore  his  band  was  c*ini- 
pletely  Hurrounded,  Kaul  was  unoxpe^'tedly  recalled 
to  repel  u  sudden  raid  of  the  PhilUlines.  Popular 
tradition  tjointed  out  the  cliff  known  as  Stln- 
haTmnnliUkctk  (i.e.  prub.  *Rook  of  Divisions')  aa 
tho  scene  of  this  narrow  escape  (23"*). 

<^>no  uf  tho  most  dutailut  and  most  reliable 
occoonti  which  we  pos.-'es.s  of  tho  whole  period  of 
D.'s  wouderiugs  n:lates  tu  tlte  time  when  he  was 
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KtiU  in  the  region  of  Mhod.  Here  rlwcJt  aweaUhy 
laudowner  named  Nabal,  beloDgine  to  tlie  CtUoo- 
it«A,  a.  tribe  closely  coanectod  with  tiiat  of  Judati, 
tliongb  originally  distinct  from  it.  llis  ln.rf;e 
florka  were  pafitared  on  Cannr*].  S.K.  of  Hebron  ; 
iinU  not  only  w«rc  tlicy  uiitiioli.'»ieil  by  U.'x  men, 
but  the  ]utter  liiid  eerved  to  prolecl  tlicin  from  the 
attacks  of  nomad  tribes  Uuarui^  that  Kabal  Yt-as 
tttit^rinj*  his  slK-cp,  1>.  sent  ton  men  with  a  ooort- 
eoUK  request  for  a  present  for  his  band,  but  was  met 
wiiJi  a  churlish  rcfu^Ll.  lu  wrntb  D.  at  once  com- 
manded his  men  1o  arm  :  and  whilo  u  third  of  the 
cumpanj  was  left  in  charge  of  the  basgage,  l>e 
marched  witli  the  rttfit  to  avenge  the  lOsnlt  ri>- 
ccivcil  from  Nnltal.  Fortunately  Abigail,  Nabal'B 
Wantiful  «nd  pnnlflnt  wify,  had  l>«>^n  \nimed  hv  a 
aervnnt  of  her  husband's  unaccmly  wmduct.  She 
immediately  caused  a  largt*  supply  of  pronsions  to 
be  prepared,  and  without  informing  her  htiftband 
nido  lo  meet  D,  with  hor  prcMinL  She  met  th« 
aniieii  bund  cimiug  down  tim  mountain  ado,  and 
throwing  liPDielf  at  D.'b  feet  begged  him  to  nccppt 
the  gift,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  oer  hustnand'M  in- 
eiUts,  while  slie  expreeeed  a  hope  that  in  time  to 
come  no  remembrance  of  blood  needletaly  shed 
might  rise  up  to  trouble  his  mind.  Ucr  discretion 
and  her  plcauings  were  not  lost  on  D. ;  he  accepted 
thepr^ent  from  her  hand,  and  abandoned  bis  jmr- 
potte  of  vengeance  and  blixjdnliod.  When  Abigail 
returned  home,  she  found  her  hur^lMind  drunk  al  a 
shearing  feaKl,  but  nu\t  muming  blie  txtld  him  of 
the  daufjer  whioh  he  had  juut  esciipHl.  Fear  and 
vexation  caused  a  shock,  of  which  he  died  ten  days 
Inter:  and  U.,  who  felt  that  now  J'  had  indeed 
dt^fendcd  his  cause,  took  Abigail  to  wife.  Ilu  thus 
cstabliMhod  a  powerful  family  connexion  with  the 
noutli  of  Judali,  and  hn  furthur  incn-a.s*Hl  his  inthi- 
cncc  by  niarriagi!  with  Ahinoam  of  the  itoutlu-m 
JeKreeflcf.  Jos  l^t.  At  the  same  time  bia  tirst 
wife,  MichnI,  was  given  by  Saul  to  Poltiel,  the  bod 
of  Laiah,  of  UatUm  ( 1  S  '2S). 

It  seems  to  have  been  after  thin,  according  to  the 
original  history  of  A,  that  David  removed  to  the 
desert  tract  wast  of  the  Duad  Sf-a,  nnd  madH  his 
aWIe  in  Engcdi,  whither  he  wax  followed  by  Saul, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  I'hilistines.  We  are  told 
that  on  one  oeca.'tion  Banl  entered  a  largo  cave  for 
a  necessary  mirnoso,  at  a  time  when  1>.  and  Ills 
men  were  niduen  in  the  rocea&cs  of  the  cave. 
Though  urged  by  his  fullowem  to  slay  \iv>  puntuer, 
I),  refused  to  harm  tho  '  Anointed  of  J".'  and  con- 
tented himself  with  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  long 
roljo  whi(h  lay  spread  out  before  and  behind  the 
o«Tier.  D.  followwi  Saol  aa  ho  left  the  cove,  and, 
holding  ont  the  portion  of  his  robe,  showed  the  king 
how  he  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  so  relentlessly  pnniuing ;  and  he  begged 
him  no  lonj.'cr  to  Ibtten  to  those  who  charged  I). 
with  conspiring  against  htm.  Saul  was  tou^ie<I  at 
this  generosily;  and  in  language  which  clearly 
reflect^  the  tluinghts  of  a  hiHtorian  of  a  later  time, 
he  is  made  to  openly  acknowledge  hU  rival's 
superiority,  and  to  recognise  him  na  the  fatiira 
Icing  of  Israel  (1  S  24).  The  other  version  of  this 
rtory  (eh.  2lt),  which,  though  coming  from  a  later 
document,  hiis  jiraserved  many  oiigiual  featurw* 
Iu<tt  in  ch.  ^4,  [darrjt  1).  in  ihn  hill  nf  Hfudiiloli,  and 
atlribntes  hi»  imrsuit  hither  by  Saal  to  the 
infonnalion  of  the  Ziphites.  One  night  Saul 
eneampe<l  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  steep 
clifTs ;  but  the  place  being  discovered  iiy  D.  s 
spies,  D'.,  accomiMUiied  bv  Abishai,  descended 
from  the  bills,  and  enterccl  unobserved  into  the 
Innger  where  Said  lay  aleeplng.  Uefujtinff  to 
allow  Ablnhni  to  smite  a  fileepmg  enemy,  he  hade 
him  carry  away  Saul's  spear  and  water-cniae  t  and 
when  thuy  hod  again  climlHHi  the  bill  above  the 
camp,  D.  Bhoat«il  nlimd,  and  thus  aroused  fint 


Abner,  whom  he  blamcil  severely  for  his  careleaa 
watch,  and  then  Saul  himself.  To  Saul,  who 
recognized  his  voioe,  I),  made  a  |MUtiionate  appeoJ  : 
*\Vhy  did  the  king  contiauiUly  pursue  him?  if  J' 
hail  stirred  him  up  to  do  sq,  might  he  be  propitiated 
with  on  otluring :  or  were  men  »o;king  to  diive  D. 
out  of  J"'b  laniH'  Tlio  king  confeKStd  tlmt  ho  tiad 
sinned,  nod  promitted  todul).  no  more  h&no,  and 
the  two  parted  their  several  ways. 

AVbato ver  l>e  the  exact  detail*  of  thuj  meeting,  it 
is  clear  that  D.  felt  himself  no  longer  safe  in 
Judali,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  jiossed  o\'er  to  the 
national  enemy,  and  took  refuge  with  his  family 
and  hilt  tullowors  at  the  court  of  Achtsb,  son  of 
&taoch,  kingof  Gatlu  A  tried  wairior  at  the  head  of 
C(AI  men,  he  was  readily  weleomeil ;  but .  not  liking  to 
du'ell  in  the  capital,  ho  aiiko<l  for  a  settlement  of 
his  ow-n,  and  reeeived  the  Mmtheni  tow*n  of  Xiklag, 
where  he  establialicd  Idmself  as  the  vasaol  of  bis 

Srotector.  It  was  now  necessary  for  David  to 
evise  some  means  of  ensuring  the  conlidenoo  of 
his  iimster  without  injuring  or  estranging  biit  own 
people.  Accordingly,  be  made  a  succession  of  ratd^ 
upon  the  Amalekiica,  Cirxitc-i,  and  otlier  desert 
tribwi  living  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
rolcetine.  Tly  putting  to  death  all  who  foil  into 
his  hands,  V.  v-na  able  to  rcpret?enC  to  Aehisb  that 
his  frays  were  directed  against  Judali,  and  against 
the  allied  tribes  of  the  Kenitea  and  Jeralimeelitea 
(1  S'27)-  He  had  been  living  at  /iklag  aome  10 
mnuthH  (v.*f,  when  the  riiilislines  prejmretl  for  a 
decisive  slrugijlc  against  iBrael.  Aohish  called 
upon  his  vaajial  to  accom^ianr  him  to  the  war,  and 
U.  with  professions  of  hdefity  n><>ponded  to  the 
call.  He  hud  now  plaecd  himM:li  m  a  false  and 
dangerous  |x>»ition.  Even  if  he  were  willin<^'  to  aid 
the  Pliilistinea  ngninst  his  f(!lluw-<i)untrymen, 
surccKS  in  the  war  wouM  liaveeirix'hKilIy  pivvtrnled 
him  from  becoming  the  aci^pled  leader  of  Israel. 
Fortuiifilelv,  the  other  Phil,  leaders  were  less  ready 
than  Achisu  to  truBt  him.  When  D.  and  histroom 
appeared  in  the  rearguard  with  Achi»h  at  ApheU, 
as     the     Phili»itine    Tio!>ts     were    mu'<teriiig,    the 

rrtneea  prnte^ted  ug^iiuKt  the  nre-Mmee  of  the  famed 
sraelitiah  leiwler,  and  urged  lliat  treai-hcry  to  tlicm 
in  hatUe  would  be  the  surest  way  to  a  rooonciliation 
with  the  king  of  iKrael.  Acliish  was  therefore 
reluctantly  compelled  to  bid  I),  depart,  and  next 
morning  he  turned  homewards  with  liis  men  |ehs. 
28"- 21t).  Two  days  hiUir  they  rfjiHu-d  ZiUag.  to 
find  Ihnt  a  sudden  raid  of  (he  Amalekiles  had  laid 
the  town  in  ruins  and  carrieil  tlie  inhabitants  cap- 
tive. D.  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure, 
ond.  eneouraged  by  an  answer  from  J"  given 
through  the  ephod  of  Abiiithar,  he  started  to  pur- 
sue the  foe.  At  the  Wonk  lieaor,  pnibably  the 
WaJtj  Kfhcrin  south  of  Uaza,  200  of  his  men  wore 
oom|Hdled  to  remain,  overcome  by  fatigue.  The 
pursuit,  however,  miis  continued,  and  an  Egyp. 
slave,  who  was  found  half  dead  in  tiie  way,  otlcred 
in  relum  for  a  promise  nf  life  and  lii>erty  to  guiilc 
D.  to  the  enemy's  encomnment.  The  Anial«kitcs 
were  surprised  at  dusk  wiiilft  fenfltiiig,  and  few  of 
the  men  escaped.  All  the  captives  Mere  re«>v«'re«!. 
and  a  large  iKmty  was  taken.  On  (he  return  to  the 
brook  Itesor,  a  disjmte  arose  luj  lo  the  right  of  the 
men  who  had  been  left  there  to  share  in  the  spoil. 
D.,  however,  decided  in  their  favour,  and  thus 
established  the  principle  that  those  mIio  fought 
and  those  who  guarded  the  baggage  should  share 
alike.  Of  the  rich  spoil  D.  had  a  further  use  to 
make,  for  ho  sent  costly  j)rc-*H'nts  to  tlic  eldors  of 
Hebron  and  other  towns  m  Mio  south  of  Jtidah, 
where  he  lintl  Iwen  acenstomed  to  find  slielter 
during  his  earlier  outlaw  life  (cli.  30}.  In  this  way 
he  socnrcd  friends  whose  assistance  wa^  soon  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  him.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  these  prc«entji  were  sent  ajttr  the 
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battle  of  Gillx»ft.  (ur  it  wiut  onlj  two  dnya  after 
liiii  rutitm  to  Ztklng  that  I>.  heard  of  the  ijefe-at 
of  Israel  and  ilm  deatli  of  Saal  and  his  three  eldest 
KciiiM.  Tha  tidini4>i  wfns  Viroii^ht  by  a  young 
Aiiialekile,  who  w  said  to  have  presented  to  D. 
the  royal  croM-n  and  bracelet ;    but  the  account 

flven  oy  him  of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  S  1'"")  cannot 
Q  reconeiled  with  tho  more  rcliahln  narmiive  in 
1  S31.  The  messenger  was  rewarded  fur  his  tid* 
irif-m  by  Itciag  at  once  mit  to  de»th  (2  S  !"■",  cf. 
4");  the  defi-at  of  Itirayl  waw  uoriiriii' morn  ted  with 
nmurning  and  fasting,  M'hile  T).  himself  exjiresjied 
ill  a  beaiiliftil  ode  hif<  pricf  for  Sanl  and  Jonathan. 
Of  both  he  a]>eaks  in  tones  of  warmest  rospcct  and 
ntToction ;  his  love  for  Jonathan  is  cxjpret^cd  ia  a 
burst  of  passionate  feeling ;  bat  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  religious  thoughts  are  contained  in  the 
jKiem.  Its  genuineness  is  not  unnueKtioiied,  but 
Its  Duvidic  aut)iorr<hip  in  ucceiiteu  by  Kunnun, 
Wellh.,  Stade,  Biidde,  Cheyne,  Driver,  and  otbt-n*. 
Tlifi  op|iortunity  had  at  last  arrived  for  D.  to 
rt^turn  to  bin  native  country.  After  inquiring  of 
J",  he  removed  to  Hebron,  iho  ancient  sacred  cit^ 
of  .ludiih,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  his 
fuUowera  with  their  huusi-liubU.  His  prpM^rits  had 
already  gained  him  tlio  jjioodwill  of  the  Jud.t^an 
eldcrji  ;  a  reni>wne<l  warrior  of  tlicir  own  tribe  was 
more  likely  to  defend  their  inteni»t«  than  ayoungcr 
deareniiant  of  the  honee  of  Saul  ;  and  D.  was 
forthwith  anoint*;;!  king  in  Hebron  (2  S  2»-*).  We 
Iiear  of  no  opposition  on  tho  jtart  of  the  PhilistiueB. 
L>.  Etill  retained  Ziklag  (L  S  27").  and  doubtless 
continued  to  be  a  PhilixtLne  vatsmi.  A  divi>.ion  of 
the  Ur.  kingdom  was  conducive  to  the  Philistine 
supremacy.  According  to  the  Chrnnitler.  ho  had 
received  ncceeHonfi  to  nis  force*,  outside  hia  own 
tribe,  white  still  at  Ziklag  :  twenty-two  men  are 
named  of  SauVa  tribe  (1  Ch  12''^),  while  of  the  tribe 
of  M&nasBch  several  cliief:«  are  said  to  have  dcKftod 
to  D.,  when  he  c&uie  with  the  Phil,  army  against 
Saul,  and  to  have  a!^»i^ted  him  a^^ainHt  the 
AmaJekites  (lA.  vv,'"''").  Tho  Chronicler,  indeed. 
makoB  no  direct  mention  of  the  reign  of  ICnhbaaJ 
(Iflhbosbeth),  or  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  but 
in  reality  there  were  etill  several  yenra  of  fighting 
and  waiting  before  D.  wad  recognized  as  king  over 
all  Israel. 

D.'a  lirst  pablie  act  was  at  onoe  generous  and 
[Kolitic.  Uo  ^>nt  messen^em  to  the  men  of  JabeHh- 
^il«ad,  and  thanked  llieni  for  their  loyal  and 
eourageoua  comluct  in  re^xMiing  the  l>odieit  of  Sanl 
and  Lib  eons.  But  the  adherents  of  tho  houso  of 
Saul  still  remained  true  to  tho  family.  The 
natural  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  only  burviving 
leKitdmate  son  of  the  late  king,  iHUboshcth,  or 
rawer  Eahbaal  {1  Ch  S"|,  who  was  perhaps  still 
under  ago  ;  for  the  lat«r  glaa-t  in  2  8  2"'  is  certainly 
incorrect.  His  kinsman  Abncr,  Banl's  powerful 
general,  retired  with  him  across  the  Jordan  to  the 
ancient  cilyof  Mahanaim,  and  there  made  Eshbant 
king.  Bis  dominions  extended  over  GUcod  and 
Gesnar  (Vulg.  and  Syr.),  and  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  over  Jezrecl,  Kphtaim,  and  Benjamin  ;  but 
Abner  was  the  real  ruler  and  Uie  Kuppurt  of  the 
dynasty,  and  perliapin  he,  too,  was  rom^telled  to 
reeogniM  the  over-lordi^bip  of  the  Philifitinpfl  (ho 
Kamphaneen).  Regarding  the  seven  years  during 
whkfi  D.  resigned  at  Hebron  we  have  but  the 
scantiest  information.  Uc  tiecniti  to  have  acted  on 
the  defensive,  and  probably  felt  that  his  cuuhu 
would  gain  by  waiting.  Pos-sibly,  it  was  only  by 
de;-rues  that  Abner  extended  hbtauthority,  ho  that 
Rome  time  ehipsed  before  tho  rival  forces  were 
brought  into  collision.  Only  of  one  engagement  is 
any  account  given ;  Joab's  followero  were  vic- 
torious, bat  in  the  flight  Abner  killed  Asahel, 
Joob's  youngest  brother.  The  cause  of  flabbaal 
was  declining  oven  before  he  alienated,  his   pro> 


lector  Abner,  wliorii  he  reproached  for  taking  one 
of  his  fat  her's  concubineH.  In  anger  Abner  entered 
into  communication  with  D.,  offering  to  bring  over 
tho  whole  kingdom  into  his  hands.  I'lie  only  con- 
dition mode  by  I>.  was  the  restoration  of  hu  wife 
MichnI,  through  whom  he  doublleiw  ho]>ed  to  sup- 
port his  claim  as  Saul's  raeccesor.  Michal  was  sent 
back  bv  K«hbaal'A  orders,  and  Abner  conferred  with 
lliQ  eltlers  of  the  various  tril>n<),  who  had  already 
begun  to  re<"ognize  the  inability  of  the  house  of 
Saul  to  defend  ihein  nguinHt  their  foes,  and  to  look 
lo  D.  as  the  one  hope  of  the  nsition,  Ahner  then 
viwted  Hebron,  where  he  was  entcrtxiinod  by  D.; 
but  on  hi.s  <le)>ai-ture  he  'vros  murdered  by  Joab,  in 
re\enge  for  his  brother  Asahel.  D.  already  began 
(o  lind  hiH  loyal  but  unscrupulous  nephew  too 
strong  for  him.  He  could  only  exjiresa  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  nmnler,  wliieli  mos  indeed  likely  to 
alienate  the  Riip]K>rters  of  Saul's  house,  and  cau)?e 
Abner  to  bo  honourably  buried  in  Hebron,  whilo 
he  himself  com|K>sed  the  funeral  dirge— conduct 
which  further  increa.<ied  tho  king's  rapnlarity 
(2  S  3).  The  death  of  Abner  could  not  long  delay 
the  fall  of  Eshbaal  ;  two  Ileujamite  captains 
hbitrtly  nflerwardft  murdered  him  during  his  mid- 
day «ltfep,  anil  brought  bis  head  to  I),  in  Hebron. 
The  king  comman<l«l  the  instant  execution  of  the 
murderers,  while  KidibaaPs  ht-a«i  was  buried  in  tho 
tomb  of  Abner  {ch.  4).  I>.,  who  had  formerly  led 
Israel  to  victory  against  the  riiili»>tin««,  was  now 
recognixcd  as  tho  imlurul  leader  of  the  people ; 
the  elders  of  the  nation  aasemblod  at  Hebron,  a 
Folemn  league  was  made,  and  V.  anointed  king 
over  the  whole  of  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  this  lime  37  years  of  age  (2  S  5'-*).  Tho 
Clironicler  give-n  an  account  of  the  bodies  of  men 
pent  by  the  different  tribes  to  make  I),  king,  and 
of  tho  three  davs'  feast  which  they  kept  at  Hebron 
{I  Ch  12'-^-*') ;  but  the  language  used  is  Uiat  of  a 
later  time,  tho  numWra  given  axa  in  most  caaea 
rert(Uiily  too  larye,  while  the  position  assigned  to 
the  contingent  of  prieMs  an<t  I*evil>ea  does  not 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  narrative. 

Except  for  the  important  record  of  events  tn  D.'i 
family,  our  accounts  of  his  reign  ore  fragmentary 
and  incomplete  ;  our  hbtory  Is  not  arrangcil  in  a 
Btrietly  chronological  manner,  and  the  time  and 
order  of  events  nniitt  be  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  In  spite  of  the  present  arrnngement 
of  3  S  o,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tho  Phil, 
wars  were  the  lirst  important  events  after  D.'a 
recognition  by  the  whole  nation.  The  task  im- 
poficd  upon  him  by  his  election  as  king  was  that 
of  freeing  his  country  from  Phil,  domination.  It 
wan  no  lunger  jHthHibli:  fur  him  to  continue  a  vassal 
to  a  foreign  jiower,  nor  were  the  Philistines  likely 
to ac(] niesce. when  without  tlnur  tronsent  lie assumea 
povereignty  overall  Israel.  When,  therefore,  '  tlio 
Phil.  iiefirU  that  they  had  anointed  D.  king  over 
Israel '  (2  S  5'").  they  at  once  invaded  the  country. 
D.  sDcmB  to  have  hecn  unprepared,  and  was  com- 
pelled '  to  go  down  to  the  hold,  i.e.  probably  the  old 
.■"troiigludd  of  .Adullam,  of  such  imporlanre  during 
hia  outlaw  life,  while  the  Philistines  penetrated 
to  tht!  heart  of  the  connlry  and  occupied  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Vallny  of  Ri'phaini,  probably  betveen 
liL'thleliem  and  Jerusalem  {2  S  23'«- ;  bo  bLnde,  and 
Kiitel  who  places  the  valley  of  Rephaim  uorth 
of  Jemsalcmi.  Of  the  duration  and  progre-isof  tho 
war  we  have  no  certulii  information,  but  some 
delnclicd  notices  of  it  have  Wen  preserved.  It 
was  while  the  Philistines  had  a  garrison  in  Beth- 
lehem that  Uie  three  'mighty  men'  forced  their 
way  to  tho  well  by  the  gate,  to  bring  1).  a  draught 
of  water  for  which  he  had  oxpressou  a  wish  ;  but 
the  gift  obtained  at  such  a  risk  Avas  too  precious 
to  drink,  and  P.  poured  out  the  water  aa  an 
otTeting  to  J"  (2  S  23"-").     Other  incidents  of  the 
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war  Are  recorded  in  2  S  21"".  At  Gob  I),  van 
neiirly  slain  in  combat  with  a  giant,  but  rescued  by 
Abihhai,  and  in  conBequcnco  D.'s  men  declared 
that  he  ehonld  no  longer  risk  his  life  in  battle.  Od 
another  occasion  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  &lcw 
Ooliath  of  Oath,  and  otbcr  fcata  of  D.'a  heroes  are 
recorded  (2  S  tia*"").  A  decisive  battle  waa  fought 
at  Itaid-iieraziui,  wliere  D.,  encuura<ied  by  an  oriLclo, 
attJioktKi  his  t-nt-iiiied,  and  diHpersml  lUviu  'like  a 
breach  of  u-iilerH,'  and  the  iinafj^es  of  tlie  enemy 
wore  carried  oil'  as  booty  (2  S  &'»=',  cf.  Is  '2«-'j. 
Another  decisive  enga^emeat  took  plaoe  in  the 
valley  of  ICephaini.  O.  oo  inquiring  of  J"  wan 
hidden  not  tu  make  a  direct  attack,  kc.  from  the 
south,  but  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  attack 
them  when  a  ruHthnu  noiite  wa»  heard  in  llin  Jiaca 
trees.  Uo  waa  again  com])l«tely  succi^s&fiit,  and 
the  PhUistines  were  defeate^l  from  llibeon  to  Uezer 
(1  Ch  14*",  2  S  6»-»).  I'oUowing  up  his  victorie^ 
D.  destroyed  the  Philistine  supremacy,  taking  from 
tlicin,  as  is  said,  'the  bridle  of  the  mother  city' 
(2  S  S').  The  importance  of  these  victories  muitt 
have  been  fur  (greater  than  tiiQ  scanty  notices  of 
tliem  would  at  lirBt  Bngueot. 

The  nation  wiui  now  (reed  from  external  opnrea- 
aion  :  the  next  task  was  to  weld  it  into  one  whole. 
A  great  step  towards  this  end  waa  the  capture  of 
Jebus,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  cajiitol.  A  Can. 
tribe  btill  uixaubdued  occupied  the  duitriot  between 
Judoli  and  Benjamin,  settled  round  the  city  of 
JobuB,  from  whidi  they  dt;ri%*t>d  their  name.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Ziori,  aUtndin^  on  the  eastern 
ridge  l>etween  the  Kidron  and  the  eo-called  Tyro- 
pccan  valley,  protected  their  city  (see  Jerusalem). 
aituatcd  as  it  waa  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and 
commanding  the  principal  lines  of  communicatign 
b<jt\vcenuurih  and  south,  and  between  east  and  west, 
it  waa  admirably  salted  for  a  capital ;  and  here  D. 
marched  uith  his  forces.  The  uihabitAnt*,  truhl- 
ini;  in  tli^ir  wtrnng  walls,  derisively  ilwclared  that 
'  t£e  blind  and  lame'  would  be  saQicient  to  defend 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm 
(2  S  S'-'").  According  to  1  Ch  11«  Joab  was  the 
first  to  scale  the  wojIb,  and  received  lu  reward 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief.  The  city  was 
newly  fortified,  and  hero  V.  removed  with  his 
fouiily  and  court.  The  importance  of  this  step 
can  hardly  bo  overestimated.  Gilwah  of  Saul  and 
Hebron  were  merely  tribal  capitals;  Jonts.  stood 
on  neutral  ground,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  nation,  while,  bordering  alike  on  Judah  and 
£eniamin,  It  would  be  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  King's  own  ttibe  and  by  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  choice  o>  the  Mte  in  a  signal  proof  of  D.'s 
genius  and  Hlatenmauahip.  Uutb  guthvred  now 
luhabit&nts  from  all  Israel,  but  mainly,  no  doubt, 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  Araunoh  (2  S  tM"**^),  the  original 
Jebusite  population  waa  allowed  to  retain  its 
former  poascasions.  The  effectii  of  the  capture  of 
Jenia.  were  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  IsracL 
Uirain,  king  of  Tyre,  entered  into  friendly  relatione 
with  D-t  and  Hupplied  him  with  buildurM  and 
material  for  a  palace  in  his  new  capital.  In  triio 
Oriental  fashion  !>.  marked  the  frenh  increase  of 
his  power  by  increasing  his  harem.  AVhile  still  in 
Hebron  he  bod  married  four  more  wives,  and  ha<l 
already  six  sons :  Amnon  the  lirstbom,  the  son  of 
Ahinixini    of   Jezrecl ;    Chileab    the    son    of    the 

Srudunt  Abigail  ;  AltKaloin  the  »on  of  Maocah, 
aughter  of  'ralnitii,  the  Arani.'rnii  kiuirof  Oet<hur  ; 
Adunijali  the  aon  of  Haggith  ;  Shephattah  the  sou 
of  Abital ;  and  Ithream  the  son  of  Eglah  {2  iy  3'*  ; 
cf.  lCh3'"',  where  Paniel  ia  put  for  Chileab). 
Alichal,  who  had  been  roatorod  to  Dand,  nnforton- 
atelr  bore  no  children  :  otherwise  the  grandson  of 
Saul  would  have  been  the  natural  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  the  subsequent  disputes  with  regard  to 


the  i^uccea-^ion  would  hare  been  avoided.  On  re- 
monnc  to  Jeni>alem  I>.  took  fresh  wivea  and  concu- 
bines from  tills  ptiice,  and  the  names  of  eeverat 
more  sons  are  recorded  Ifi  S  B'*-",  I  Ch  3*^  H**' ;  on 
variations  in  the  threo  listu,  cf.  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam.).  Wo  must  not  judgo  D.  huruin  from  a 
modem  W'eistem  standpoint.  In  the  Ea»t  a  man's 
wealth  and  iKiwor  are  to  a  great  extent  measured 
by  tlm  uunuter  of  his  wive-i  und  ihe  »i/M  of  his 
family  ;  and  by  politic  alliance!<,  as,  f«ir  example, 
with  the  dangnter  of  the  king  of  GcKhur,  D.  in- 
creased bis  influence  at  home  und  abroad.  At  the 
»ame  time  he  introduced  into  his  capital  the  source 
of  many  of  the  danuem  and  corrupttuus  of  on 
Oriental  court,  and  t£c  evil  was  increased  by  the 
weak  alfection  with  which  U.  treated  his  favourite 
sonn. 

The  next  measnre  was  to  make  the  political 
capital  otso  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation  :  and 
for  this  purpose  V.  resolvod  to  bring  up  to  Jonu. 
the  old  sacred  ark,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
left  at  Kiriath-ieorim  (I  S7M,  or  Baal-judah  (2  8 
&;  cf.  Joa  15"- »  1  Ch  13»).  Thither  D.  w in t  with 
a  large  number  of  Tsroelltea  ;  the  ark  was  drawn  iu 
a  new  cart,  acoamponied  by  two  of  its  attendants, 
Uzzah  and  Ahio ;  while  D.  and  his  subjects 
marched  behind  to  the  strains  of  festal  mudic. 
Hut  at  Nacon's  thre5ihing-dkx>r,  ptuliably  not  far 
from  Jcrua.,  L'zitaJi,  while  atl«niptia;j:  to  steady  the 
oik,  suddenly  fell  dead.  Dismayed  at  thi.H  occur- 
rence, D.  wiu  afraid  to  have  bo  dangcroua  a  i^yiubol 
nuar  him,  and  the  ark  was  nlnccd  in  the  house  of 
Ohed-edom  the  Gittite,  prooably  une  of  David's 
Philistine  mercenaries.  Three  months  tator,  how- 
ever, on  hearing  that  the  ark  had  brought  blesnng 
upon  this  house,  D.  took  courage  to  carry  out  hii 
urigin&i  design.  This  time  the  ark  was  safely 
carried  in  triumph  into  the  'city  of  David,'  while 
the  king  him».Ldi,  wt-Ariiig  a  j>rie»lly  linen  ephod, 
danred  in  the  jirace'i.tion  Iw/ure  it.  A  tent  had 
alreodv  been  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
citadel;  here  solemn  sacriliccs  were  ottered,  after 
which  the  peoj^fte  were  dismisi^ed  with  the  king's 
blciwing  and  gifts  of  food.  When  D.  returned  to 
his  houite,  he  had  to  meet  the  scotfsof  Miclml,  who 
taunted  him  with  Kin  nndi^ihcd  HiiiH^anuire  in  thu 
procettaion  that  dtiy ;  but  the  kmg  with  true 
dignity  expressed  hu  readiness  to  dance  before  J"* 
who  hud  chosen  him  above  the  honse  of  Saul.  To 
this  irreverence  of  Michal'a  was  attributed  tho  fact 
that  she  remained  childless :  but  she  hod  at  this 
time  been  married  oome  hfteen  or  twenty  years. 

It  \a  InftructlTi  to  ocmparti  with  th«  tiArrativc  ol  ^  S  C  tht 
■Lcoount  vitcn  bjr  th«  Chronicler  of  tha  bnii^rinc  dF  the  wk  to 
Jcnu.  n  Ch  13.  U.  loy  Th«  old  Uatorj*  !■  luqi:clT  mrrittca  to 
bring  It  IdU)  ftccordftoce  With  later  IdcdS  and  intiUtutiofu.  An 
baporfauit  pl^ce  in  tJia  cermonlal  ii  SKigDcd  to  lh«  prietU 
ABO  Leiibeti,  who  In  th«  oMcr  vnviao  ara  oonipkuom  liy  thtfr 
abM&oe :  Obcd-Mlom  of  Goth  btoooM  a  LavittoU  mmlt-ian  wid 
doorkeeper. 

The  contrast  between  the  simple  tent  for  tho  ark 
and  hill  own  palace  suggested  to  D.  the  need  of 
building  sume  more  pcrnuuiunt  temple ;  but  tho 
king's  udviiter,  the  prupljct  N'athuu,  who  had  at 
lirst  a[)proved  of  the  design,  sutMiequently  induced 
D.  to  abandon  it.  Potwibly,  both  prophet  and 
people  feared  the  effects  of  innovations  in  religious 
muttors.  Nathan's  meara^  to  D.  in  rtinljunvd  in 
'J.  A  7,  ft  chapter  which  tn  ita  present  form  shows 
Che  influence  of  BcuL.  but  is  in  the  main  of  some- 
what earlier  date  (mo  Budde).  There  we  are  toM 
how  Nathan,  thu  night  after  hts  approval  of  D.'a 
tlttHigii,  received  from  God  a  mejtMige  for  the  king  : 
Never  yet  had  J"  re<iuired  a  temple  of  the  judges 
of  His  people;  tent  and  taWrnacte  had  been 
sufhcicnt  hitherto.  D.  should  not  build  a  house 
for  llim  ;  Lie  would  build  a  house  (i.e.  a  line  of 
descendants)  for  D. ;  and  tliongh  D.'s  need  might 
need  to  be  chastised,  God's  merc^  should  not  depart 
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from  thcm,(v,",  which  Bpcake  of  D.'s  aacccsBor,  who 
waa  to  build  a  tcmi'le  for  J",  seems  not  to  bclon;; 
to  tlie  original  lortn  of  the  cliapt'Cr ;  it  weakens 
the  antitlK^ain  of  w."  nntl  ").  This  ueaaaj^  is 
fotlowod  by  a,  beautiful  prayer,  in  M-hioh  U. 
iJianks  God  for  all  Hbi  goodness  to  liiniaeU  and  h'n* 
peo|>I«. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  Iiw  spttlenient  in 
Jena,  that  D.,  in  rLMiimubrance  of  tii^  coveur.iu. 
wlUi  Jonathan,  iuquirwl  whctbtr  ihero  renminfii 
vut  uuy  survivors  o!  Haul's  houttv,  whom  he  mif^ht 
uencUt  for  the  sake  of  hli  friend.  lie  was  told 
tlULt  there  wax  otill  a  imui  of  Jiiritillmn,  and  at  I>.V 
(ntlera  Mc:iiliiU>:*hctli  or  Meriliaat  (I  Ch  h^  V)  watt 
brot^ght  fruiii  tliu  boiLV:  of  Macbir  nt  Lo-debar; 
the  property  of  ^ut,  a]>^>ar«ntly  conrmcatod,  wait 
restored  to  lilnij  itnd  {;ivcn  to  Ziba,  a  fornii>r 
sen'ant  of  tjaul'e  family,  who  was  to  till  the;n'oujid 
for  his  master,  while  Mcribaal  dwtilt  at  Jonis., 
where  his  conduct  would  be  under  the  royal  super- 
vision, and  ate  at  the  kiiig'H  table.  Meriboal 
waa  lame,  havin;^  been  dmi)]>ed  by  Iiii  nurse  aa 
she  d«d  on  hfariii^'  of  the  Inmelite  defeat  at  Mt. 
Gilboa.  lie  was  then  live  years  old ;  now  he  is 
dcscribol  as  having  a  youn^  son,  an  indication 
that  these  events  took  place  some  ten  rcms  after 
D.  become  kin^  over  all  larael.  With  other 
descendauta  of  Saul,  however,  1).  wo:*  coiiiiwllcd 
idiortly  afterwards  to  deal  in  a  diflerent  innnnor. 
The  hind  wan  ulllieted  with  dnMi;;ht,  and  con- 
eoqnent  famine,  for  thive  years,  and  IX,  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  Micred  oracle,  woh  told  that  a  ourse  of 
blood  rested  upon  the  land,  hccanse  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Saul  to  exterminate  tlie  Gibconitea,  an 
Amorite  tribe  bonnd  bra  covenant  to  Israel.  The 
only  coinpen^tion  which  the  LiiK-nniteri  would 
a^^c'pL  WftA  tli:it  seven  of  Saul's  sons  »«lioiihl  ho  put 
to  death  :  and  f).  lielivprcd  lo  them  the  l.wo  wms 
uf  8:iul'a  couciiliiuti  Kiz]mli,  and  live  mjus  o\  his 
daughter  Morab  (MT  wronyly  Michttl).  These 
were  accordiuii:Iy  IiaD};ed  to  J"  in  the  sacred  hill 
of  Ciibcon  (ci.  I>river,  Tcjct  of  Snm.),  while  the 
coqiscs  wi:re  lovingly  watched  by  the  devoted 
]tiz]iali,  till  the  lir»t  rains  showed  that  the  atone- 
ment was  aocepied.  Then  P.,  in  reito^^itton  of 
the  mother'a  devotion,  gave  orders  f^r  t  he  burial  of 
thecorpees ;  and  the  boneA,  as  well  on  those  of  tiaul 
and  Jonathan,  were  interred  in  the  anco&trol 
aepnlcbre  of  Kisb  {'2  S  21'"").  Thin  occurrence 
mmt  be  placed  after  the  reco;^''nitton  of  Mtiriluial 
(v,"),  but  Wfort'  the  reixdhon  of  Al<«iloin  (il  H  It'/"). 
We  havt)  nu  right  t«  blame  !>.'«  netiiin  in  thi.-* 
matter ;  he  acted  in  acconlance  with  the  rolijriou?* 
Ixdiefs  of  his  time,  untl  wttb  what  he  conceived  to 
Ire  the  best  interests  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  spite  uf 
Shiuioi's  rejiroachcs,  we  may  believe  thatX).  a  cou- 
temjtoruries  rcj,'nrdeil  the  matter  in  the  Mume  light 
Bfl  hitawlf. 

Under  1).  the  kinffdom  waa  more  completely 
or^nuiizud  thnti  it  had  Ijcen  iimb*r  hia  predeoeaflor, 
and  the  uilniini}!trntion  wan  intmsted  to  royal 
otficora  (2  S  S'"",  •Ji.i^'*).  Foremost  of  these  was 
Joab  the  &on  of  Zemiah,  D.'a  nejdioM-,  who  was 
commander- In-cltief  of  the  whole  army ;  the  scribe 
or  chancellor,  to  whom  belon);ed  the  control  of  all 
ofBeial  d(«-unientj»,  was  Shii^ha  (I  K  4' ;  corrupt 
readinRB  in  2  S  8'*  2it^,  1  Ch  18'*):  the  hUlu  hi«. 
torian  or  chronicler  {mmhii;  i.e.  remembrancer), 
Jehofihaphat  the  t»unof  Aliilud  ;  Adoram  controlled 
the  le\-y,  i,f.  the  forced  service  exacted  by  the  king 
from  Ins  cuhject?;  at  the  head  of  the  priesthooo, 
licside  Abiatnar,  the  representative  of  tlie  houiicof 
Hli,  stood  Ztidok,  the  anccistor  of  the  later  prii^itly 
hou^e,  but  of  bis  origin  or  B]>i>oiiiim<-nt  no 
nnthentic  iiiformutiun  in  pretierved  :  Ira,  n  Mnnaas- 
ite  of  the  family  of  Jnir,  M-a*t  another  prio»t,  and 
D.'a  sons  alpo  i»erformed  priewtly  dutiea.  Traeea 
of  a  i-oyol  oouncil  are  to  bo  found  in  allusionB  to 


Ahitbophel.  D.'s  counsellor  (2  S  15"),  and  to 
Uudhai,  D.  8  friend  (iA.  v.-"',  cf.  1  K  4').  A  very 
important  institution  was  that  of  the  royal  body- 
guard, taking*  the  place  of  the  *  runners '  of  Sanl 
(1  S  'i2'').  The  nucleus  of  it  was  doubtless  Uavid'a 
old  Imnd,  wliicli  lioid  accompanied  him  durini^  his 
Tvanderinjp*  and  hiH  reBidt^nte  at  Zikhi^.  The 
lechnical  name  of  this  force  was  the  tHlibonm, 
hor-jci  or  mi;ihty  men  :  and  their  numbers  wuro 
probably  kept  at  the  traditional  tAHJ.  They  were 
now  lurj^cly  recruited  from  furcij-'ners,  especially 
I'tulitstmei*  and  CheretJiites,  a  people  of  tlie  south  of 
ralcstiiie  ( !  S  30'*,  Zeph  2*),  iMirlmiia  ortjtimilly  oon- 
tiucied  wilh  Crete ;  hence  the  giiariU  weii! couimonir 
riille<l  the  CherethltM  and  Pelethiies  (wh.  aeej. 
That  these  were  the  same  body  as  the  Gibborim 
appears  from  1  K  !■•  i*  » :  the  text  of  2  S  13"  i«  too 
uncertain  to  form  an  arjniment  to  the  eontrory. 
The  whole  corps  was  under  the  command  of 
Benniuh  the  son  of  Jeboiado.  Included  in  or 
distinct  from  tJiis  mianl.  was  n  Helect  body  of 
Thirttf  Ui'tinguialied  for  apecial  valour,  over  w-iiom 
was  AbiMini,  the  brother  of  Joah  ;  wtiile  Thr*€ 
warriurH  are  named  as  ranking  even  higher  than 
Abistmi  and  Benaiah  (2  S  2:i»'",  and  «.  Driver. 
(((/  loc. ).  This  guard  of  exjierienced  aoldiera  formed 
Ui&  only  idondiug  army  in  the  kingdom ;  and  being 
stationed  in  the  capital  (cf.  2  B  ll*"-,  Neh  3")  they 
lH?came  a  powerful  support  to  the  king's  aut  honty, 
and  enHurcd  the  diwliarp;  of  bin  ordcrn,  .\a  will 
appear  later,  they  played  an  imiHirtant  ]>art  at  the 
acceasioa  of  Holomon. 

For  war  on  a  large  scale  the  army  ottll  consisted 
of  the  whole  mole  population  of  military  age,  who 
were  summioned  to  arms  in  tune  of  danger.  The 
force  aeeniH  to  have  eonsinted  n holly  of  infantry, 
except  for  a  fyw  chariots  and  horsBS  retained  after 
the  defeat  of  UatUulexer  (2  8  8*).  But  when  H.'s 
ware  of  fureif^D  conquest  begun  to  involve  iiro- 
tracted  campaigns,  and  long  ah.scucc  from  home, 
Kome  new  cy.ttem  became  de^i^ablL■.  It  woa  per- 
haps iwrtly  to  meet  these  rei|uii'ement«  that  D, 
imttitotcd  the  census,  which  was  (-arriwl  out  evi- 
dently after  tlie  tomidutiim  of  the  Syrian  wars, 
for  his  ollicers  travelled  as  far  north  as  tlie  Hittil* 
city  of  Kadcfth  (2  S  24*,  LXX,  Luc.)-  The  military 
aspect  of  this  measure  ui  clear  from  its  being 
intrusted  to  Joab  ajid  the  captains  of  the  host 
(V.*,  1  Ch  21=) :  but  the  census  may  have  been  also 
int4^ndt^d  a«  a  boiiU  fur  a  regular  system  of  Uicod 
taxation,  to  meet  the  needs  of  on  organiANl 
gnvcmmeut.  The  mefl-'aire  was  Te'.'ard«!d  with 
.s-u.sj)icion,  ]>ei'hap5  OS  involving  an  undue  increaae 
of  royal  authority',  and  even  Joab  protested  oyainst 
it ;  neverthelesA.  be  carried  out  his  task  in  9 
montlis  and  20  days.  A  severe  pestilence,  which 
vi)<ited  the  land  immediately  afterwards,  was  re- 
pinlcd  by  D.  and  I  he  jicojdc  oa  a  sign  of  the 
divine  di.-<ph'a'iure.  Wo  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Gad  olTercd  O.  the  chniw  of  three  punisJini*'nU"i — 
throe  ycorB'famine(LXX,l  Ch),threL' months' flight 
before  his  enemies,  or  three  doys"  jwRtilence  i  and 
that  the  king  chose  the  In^t,  preferring  to  fall  into 
the  bond  of  (:od  rather  than  of  man.  But  when 
the  destroying  angel  reached  Jems.,  ho  was  bidden, 
in  conwjiienre  of  D.'s  rienitpm^e,  t^  stay  hifi  hand  ; 
and  n.,  at  Gad's  bidding,  brinj^ht  tb«  tlireshiag- 
lloor  of  Araimah  or  Oman  (Ch)  the  Jeluisite,  and 
otVcred  there  a  wicrilice,  whereby  he  obtainwl  from 
God  mercy  for  the  land  (2S24).  The  place  of 
Hocriflce  Iwicame  afterwords  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  (2  Ch  3').  The  narrative  shows  that  we 
tiuwt  not  expect  to  lind  for  D.'s  re!;L;n  careful 
nu-onls  of  the  numbers  and  tlirii>ions  of  ihc  jicople. 
Yet  such  statistics  lire  prejtuppottud  by  the  Chron- 
icler, who  in  his  account  oi  David's  annies  and 
otticcre  [1  Ch  23-27}  doecril>es  a  far  morn  numeroos 
and  elaborately  organized  body  of  religious  and 
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civil  and  military  nniriials  than  is  likuly  to  ha\« 
exi)it«(J  ill  tlie  time  of  David.  Fragments  of  ol<i 
ruL'urdit  may  Im  imtiriHinitctl  in  hiH  wark  {e.^.  1  Ch 
ST*"') ;  but  titu  oMcr  liiatory  sIiowb  no  trace  of  the 
UiouaandH  of  LeWtos,  or  ol  the  bodii-s  uf  ^I.UUO 
men  coulinnjJly  nndcr  anus  {1  Ch  27'*")  of  which 
tlie  later  liistonan  spuaka. 

Of  moat  of  D.'i  wu«  wi  p«UM  but  a  ibtnt  wannary  la  3  S  B ; 
ttie  Aiiuuuult«  war,  oo  vooouitt  of  lU  oonaexlon  with  lutti- 
RheU'a  hlittiry,  b  kWimI  at  lenfth.  Tlia  ooraplet«  vl'^tory  over 
tlje  PhlUiiiDM  {S'>  bMm  been  klnady  nuaeo.  For  w>i»e  ijii' 
rxpblned  k«w>d  D.  mtdn  war  on  Mmd,  wbir*  Ui  p«rcnta  hui 
tonuaiy  token  refujiv,  wid,  on  con^iucnng  the  oountrv,  Irmuxl 
It  wllh  fiMl  MVfiri^r,  tniuliv  u>  deftU)  tWD-tlilrai  of  tha 
prlmnerM.  The  exulolU  «  Bmntkfa  (S  S  SSV)  lu^  be  rtfeired  to 
thlt  oftiniiAlsn.  Mmt)  now  beaune  trlbatBTT'.  The  next  vnr 
1*M  proviAvl  liy  tlie  ucifshhoariiai  Aiiiruotiit«9.  Tboir  Unc, 
Nklwftl),  »lMira«nMiiy  fl  HliXbulihown  hlnuwlf  friendljr  to  IX, 
■nil  on  Lis  ilniUi  U.  maxL  ui  etutia»v  ut  oundoleine  to  Ul 
■uoeeaor  lianun.  But  Honun.  «-.ii<plckHia  ol  !).'■  IntcnUons, 
and  pcrttapt  AUniu.-d  bv  Uiu  *ubfu;:uLioiu  of  Hoab,  tlbiulMcd  ttio 
nicMBneen  wltli  proMiiiniUa.  Thf  AramonltM  knew  that  they 
luiut  now  prepare  (or  war,  nnd  •rafffat  for  aJIUnce*  unong  Um) 
amoll  Aramc&u  klniftlomi  of  Zobaa,  [u-th-ntiob,  Uucnb,  ajHl 
Tob,  which  wcrs  united  tn  a  common  UiUrvnt  to  cheok  tbo 
rUliw  power  ol  larmeL  Joab,  with  the  Iir.  uinr,  marched  oat 
to  Oabbali.  the  Aauoopile  caolta],  and,  OndlBf  an  enemy 
oppoclng  htm  on  both  sidei,  alridnl  his  force*.  With  the 
picked  trooM  be  prepared  to  meet  the  AiauMan  aUea,  a8,UW 
Mnww,  white  the  rcat  of  Ute  army  he  placed  under  the  com- 
nuuMOt  bia hn»ther  Abiabal,  to  oonfront  the  Ammooltea.  The 
mm  of  the  SytiMoa  hv  Joab  wm  the  el^nal  far  the  lltg^t  of  the 
AnmioniLce  within  tbe  wkIIs  of  their  capKal.  and  Lbui  ended 
the  flnt  canifialvn.  Tbe  next  year  Hadadinyr.  ktim  ol  Zabah, 
MQUaoocd  to  hb  twtotance  4UM  from  bejrotKl  tbe  tuphrate*. 
The  whole  AtanwAS  force,  ander  bti  greneral  Shobocb,  waa 
encamped  at  Ileloai,  where  D.  Uniaelf,  faartns  eroaeed  the 
Jordan  at  the  hrati  of  the  whole  ler.  army,  attafuied  them,  and 
deflated  them  with  neat  alaughter,  Sbobach  bdng  amoor  the 
iletn.  A]|  the  charTot-honM  whkh  wen  capturvd  were  dia- 
ahted,  with  the  exoepdoa  of  aarndent  tor  m  hundred  chariota. 
Tbe  flununarjr  (tmewime  to  epcak  of  Kooiber  freat  victory  won 
by  D,,  when  the  Syrlaaa  of  Daaiaacoa  came  to  the  aMbtuioe  of 
Hadaotaer.  Z^Aiih  aav  madv  poftoe  vilh  Inae) ;  prtfecto  were 
RfpolDted  in  tianiucua  and  alavwbere,  and,  m  nddlUon  to 
ooiiMMuapn-acDia.  l).  brcu^'htback  coJaruaUieffoldeDitildda 
of  Badodasar'a  guard,  and  )irgt  quantitiaa  of  bnea  from  two  of 
hia  treutira  cittca.  An  ftlliuica  wu  tmde  between  D.  um]  Tou 
<v.K  LXX.1  Ch  IBV),  kfi«  of  Haanth,  and  Kadonun  (ICh  1Si<0 
the  BUn  of  Tou  waa  eent  with  prteenta  and  KteeUngt  to  David. 
Theae  and  other  tre«aur«a,  incJudiaf  apotf  teken  train  the 
Ama]ekklca.D.UBatdloharedrdi(aLtedtoJ"<XS»ie).  Aminoti 
remained  unaubdiied,  but  In  a  thlitl  ounpaJipi  Joab  bealcsed 
Kabbah,  and  at  laat  auoceeded  in  caiiluruif  the  part  known  u 
'the  dty  of  watera.'  Aa  the  tmil  oV  the  wliole  eHr  wae  now 
aanirert.  Joati  auttimoned  U.  trom  Jerua.,  Uial  the  kins  hlniMU 
Bi^t  ba*D  the  glory  at  Che  oonqumt.  D.  advanuea  with  a 
fieiti  enny,  and  romjtlcted  the  <npture  of  RabWh.  A  iarK« 
ntnoiint  of  vix^il  fell  inUt  hh  lianru,  inoludlnt  tlio  ooatlj  gold 
cmwn  of  the  Idol  Uilinitn  (UVm.  an  2  S  IS^^^'j.  The  prwnera, 
according  to  the  onluiary  tronnUtt'jn  ol  IS^,  were  tortured  and 
trratAl  nlth  irrr^t  imiiltir.  Thero  are.  however,  dilHcuItla 
aUjiit  Oic  r^inliTins  ol  i(w  •cme ;  a  allsht  clianj.-e  of  road- 
Itiu  (T^fT  toT  -i'Zy^,  've  KVm)  wouki  gire  the  mrjtning  thar. 
the  people  wrre  reduced  to  BCrHtude  (so  Holfniniin,  Kmicn^^h, 
lirirer  rdoat>LruU.v] ;  Stade  reipuda  the  veree  im  ii-rnjjil ).  Tho 
laat  of  b.'sfomlirn  onncineatl  waa  that  of  Edr>ni,  bin  we  have 
only  a  lew  diacomnected  alluatont  to  the  war.  It  appears 
that  1>.  BOiacd  a  rreat  virtorr  In  the  VaUey  of  Salt  after  hia 
Byrtui  camiMtlun  (2  S  ii3'-  LXX.  1  Ch  ISlU-,  Pa  00  title).  Bv  thla 
couQuen  he  oMalncd  oonunand  of  tbe  porta  on  tbe  Rea  Sea. 
PrefeoU  were  appntnted  throTighout  the  oouatry,  and  foe  aU 
montha  Joab  remained  biEdom,  to  deatroy  tbe  iMiepopulrttoa 
(I  K  un*X 

It  now  remains  to  relate  certain  erenta  in  D/b 
nnu  family  which  troubled  the  later  years  of 
l)i»  rei^n.  Dunng  the  Ammonite  war.  U.,  who 
liml  rriuaiued  in  Jems.,  coniuiitted  adulter}'  with 
KiithMheKn,  the  wife  of  one  of  hw  otlicers  then 
M:rrinir  licforo  liiih)>a)i.  In  bojiei)  of  concealing  his 
guilt  no  M'tit  for  Uriah;  hut  the  latter,  who  liad 
[«rhnp«  heard  nimpum  of  what  hwl  taken  place, 
refused,  on  the  pl«a  of  iniliiary  duty,  to  see  his 
Miff .  Thereupon  D.  sent onlerw  to  Joab  to  plaee 
l.'riuh  in  a  poirt  of  danger,  and  cnf)tire  his  death. 
When  the  tiUBband  was  dead,  and  tlie  time  of 
hiourniu^  paat,  BntUBlieba  was  taken  into  the 
Tuyal  harem.  The  atory  wiut  doiibtlcKt  not  un- 
known in  Jenu. ;  the  moral  sense  of  Ihu  [wnjtli; 
found  expression  thronch  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
by  imaiis  <rf  a  parable  TtohUy  rebttked  DtxviA  -.  and 
tuoagb  on  the    king's  confessiDg  bis   goilt  the 


prophet  assured  him  of  forgivenew,  he  jireiUctad 
the  death  of  HntliAlieltn'.t  newly-boni  child.  (2S 
1210-H  are  |)«rlmp0  a  later  mhliliun,  a  true  comment 
on  the  Bub^eouent  huttorv  :  for  it  lias  been  [>ointed 
out  that  wiiti  the  old  ueb.  ideas  of  pult  and, 
penalty  it  i^  hardlr  consistent  to  re;j:ard  ilie  oin  aa 
lor;:iven  (v.^j  while  tbe  t.-ur*e  remain6.  So  Kucuen, 
Wdlh.,  btado.)  In  finite  of  all  l>,'a  prayer:)  iind 
fastings,  the  child  died  ;  htii  in  due  time  a  second 
son  was  horn  to  llathitheba,  tlie  future  king 
Siilunion(2S  II.  12'*). 

It  was  probnblv  not  long  afterwards  that  the 
fniit  of  D.'ft  evil  example  anpMired.  IHit  eldest 
mtn  Aumou  outnif-wl  hiK  luut-siMter  Tnniar,  and 
when  IJ.,  tlioujili  iin-atly  du*]il(Mi*od,  ret  [lartly 
from  i>artialiiy  fur  his  lirsllxim  (IS^  LXX).  jiartly 
perhaps  from  the  icmem  branco  of  hi«  o«-n  guilt, 
failed  to  punlidi  the  ullendcr.  the  duty  of  avcn^ng 
thu  maiden's  wrun;;  fell  to  her  own  brother 
Absalo'm.  He  wailed  his  ojiportunity  for  two 
years, and  then  »'nu»r<l  Amnon  to  bo  munipred  at  a 
sheep-shearing  feaxt,  to  which  nil  the  king'ft  (H>n8 
had  been  innteil.  Atnalom  fled  to  the  court  of 
liis  grandfather,  the  king  of  Gcshur.  D.  mourned 
long  for  his  tirstborn,  tlien  hi^  longings  turned  to 
the  son  in  exile  ;  but  out  of  f^aiion  he  could  show 
severity.  For  three  ycan»  Ah<uilom  reniulned  In 
hanixhment ;  then  Joab,  divining  the  kitig'w  wiuret 
feelingn,  hy  the  iimtrunientality  of  the  woman  of 
TektMi  prouuruil  his  n-t-all.  For  two  years  longer 
Absalom  was  excluded  from  the  court,  until  he 
compelled  Jojib  to  intercede  for  him ;  then  he  was 
brought  to  thu  king,  and  received  a  kiss  of  rueun- 
ciliuiiou  (2  S  13.  14).  After  the  death  of  Amnon, 
and  probably  also  of  Chtleab,  .\bitalom  was  tlie 
natnral  heir  to  the  thiune.  He  was  now  com- 
pletely estranged  from  his*  father,  and  w^on  Iwgan 
to  onueavoor  to  sopplant  him.    To  iritprea^  the 

ficople,  he  aasumcil  royal  state  ;  to  gain  their 
avour,  he  woald  stand  by  tbccale  to  meet  all  who 
came  to  the  king  with  their  suits,  and  lamunt  that 
ho  wan  not  king  to  do  thorn  Justice.  Thus  he 
'  stole  thi?  hearln  of  lh«  m»m  of  Israel.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  11.,  who  u^etl  to  'execute  judg* 
nient«  and  jiwtiiaj  t(i  all  hin  people'  (2  8  8"),  nuw 
neglected  to  do  sa  The  stories  of  Nathoa  and 
tlie  woman  of  Tekoa  imply  the  contrary,  but  witli 
the  extension  of  the  bonltrs  of  Israel  tlie  number 
of  tiiiiUi  may  nell  buvo  increased  beyond  thu  king's 
j>ower  to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot  sav  whether 
therrimetiin  the  royal  household  had  shaken  the 
loyally  of  the  people, — in  certain  matters  the 
nation  at  lar"C'  did  not  show  itaelf  very  sensitive  to 
moral  irregularities  (2  S  IC'"*), — but  it  is  probable 
that  at  Hebron  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Jents. 
was  still  a  grievance,  and  the  tribesmen  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  considered  themselves  not  sufficiently 
favoured  by  the  king.  AtfMilom  made  prepara- 
tions for  four  years  {l^  l.XX.  Lac),  then  under 
fretcnw  of  a  vow  ho  visited  Iho  old  sacred  cilv  of 
lebron.  Here  bo  was  joined  hy  D.'s  counsellor, 
.■Vhitbophel  of  Giloh,  perhaps  the  grandfather  oi 
Batlishcba  (ef.  2  3  11'  23"),  and  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion WAS  proclaimeil  by  messcugers  tltroughout  the 
country.  IJ.  waa  taken  entirwy  by  surprise,  and 
n'solvcd  to  withdraw  nt  once  from  Jeniaalem.  If 
he  escaped  tlie  tirnt  attack  of  the  conspirators,  he 
possessed  lietlor  tnxiptt  than  were  to  be  found  on 
the  other  side.  Dulay  would  increase  the  diffiinib 
ties  of  liis  opjionent«,"and  give  his  snn]iorterti  time 
to  rally.  lA'nving  tlie  piilace  in  charge  of  ten 
concubines,  he  erussi'it  tbn  Kidron,  rurcompaniud 
by  his  househijld  and  bodyguard,  amid  the  weep- 
ing of  the  whulu  land,  and  took  thu  road  by  Olivet 
to  Jordan.  Mmiy  trait.t  of  iJ.'s  character  are 
brought  out  during  this  lliglit, — the  devotion  which 
he  inf<pire<i  in  his  followc-nt.  when  Ittai  of  Gath, 
I  though  but  a  short  time  in  bis  service,  refused  to 
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leare  liim  ;  his  piety  and  confidence,  when  he 
commaiided  the  prie^ta  to  carry  back  the  ark, 
trosting  to  J*,  witnout  any  outward  symbol  of  ills 
brescneo ;  his  craft  and  dissiniulutiou,  -wUun  ho 
Ladti  liuf^hai  insatiate  himself  witli  Absalom,  and 
tiy  to  ftu!>trat4>  his  plans  ;  bis  prudence,  in  emtab- 
lihliine  coiumnDieationa  between  himself  and  the 
capital  hy  means  of  Aliimaaz  and  Jonathan;  his 
inipeiiiDua  hastinefs  in  jiul;;nu>nt,  when  he  nromiHed 
Ziua  the  lands  of  Merihoal ;  and  at  tno  same 
time  his  submiasion  and  forbearance,  when  he 
endured  tlio  curses  of  Shiinui  hecniwe  J"  had 
bidden  him,  and  ur^ed  that  a  Bcnjaiuitv  had  more 
ii>:1it  than  bis  own  son  to  seek  his  life  (2  S  15. 

D.'b  plan  of  mi'eiin^  trcochenr  by  treachery  was 
Buoceasiul.  Hy  Ahithophel's  Bovice«  AbBalom  did 
take  over  hia  father's  concubines  as  a  token  of 
succession  to  his  throne  ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
I*,  at  once,  ho  accepted  the  counsel  of  Hushai,  to 
wait  till  ho  could  muster  troojyfl  from  the  whole 
country.  Ahithopbel,  who  realized  the  artilicial 
nature  of  the  entImMa.<tm  for  Ali«nlom,  toreMiVi 
that  this  delay  was  fatal  to  the  rebellion,  and 
forthwith  hanged  himaelf.  Warned  by  the  two 
prit'r^tM'  buns,  Abiinaaz  and  Jonalhau,  of  the  netHl 
of  haste,  D.  and  liis  followers  crossed  the  Jordan 
in  safety  before  daybreak.  He  took  up  bis  head- 
quarter;) at  Malianaim,  the  former  capitid  of 
Kfthbaal,  and  there  received  Buppurt  from  Shobi, 
the  son  of  his  old  protector  the  King  of  Ammon, 
who  may  now  have  been  a  vaMsal  prince;  from 
Mn4'hir,  the  guardian  of  Mcrihaa],  and  from  & 
wealthy  Gilemlite  named  Barziilai  (I6"-n).  Ab- 
salom vvaa  the  lirst  to  act  on  the  otfensive,  and 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  his  army,  I>.  was  pre- 
vented from  coing  into  battio  by  the  entreaty  of 
the  people,  who  nrffcd  that  ho  was  worth  10,0iXI  of 
them;  bat  he  publicly  charged  his  generals,  Joab, 
Abi^ai,  and  Ittai,  to  deal  gently  with  Ab^^alom. 
Joab  knew  ihat  he  waH  stroni;  enough  to  disobey, 
and  that  the  death  of  the  lender  would  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion.  D.'s  soldiers  were  victorioos, 
and  Joab  hiniscLf  slew  Ab.>mhmi  as  ho  hung  in  tlie 
branches  of  a  lurgu  terebinth.  I),  by  the  gate  of 
Mahanatm  awaited  anxiously  the  t^uo  of  the 
day]  then  he  forgot  all  el(*e  in  his  passionate 
^ef  for  his  ungrateful  son.  Jonb,  however, 
roused  him  to  put  his  duty  as  a  king  at>ovo  his 
private  feoHngsas  a  father.'aud  D.  returned  to  the 
gate  to  receive  the  greetings  of  his  servants  who 
had  risked  their  lives  for  him  (18-19'). 

Only  tact  and  diplomacy  were  now  reqnired  to 
bring  about  the  king's  return.  Among  tiie  trihca 
of  Inrael  a.  speedy  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place, 
ami  tlii-y  re]»v»ted  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  king 
who  had  saved  them  from  their  enemies.  But 
Judah  still  Rtowi  aloof ;  P.  therefore  sent  to  Zndok 
and  Abiathar,  to  iniluence  in  his  behalf  the  ciders  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  to  urge  thom  not  to  be  behind  the 
rest  of  Israel  in  bringing  back  tlicir  king.  At  the 
same  time  lie  sent  a  E-puuiid  message  to  Amasa,  the 
■OD  of  his  sister  .\ljigiul,  whom  Absalom  had  made 
commander-in-rhief,  and  strnre  to  give  him  the 
office  now  held  by  tlie  soU-willed  Joab.  The  men 
of  Judah  were  soon  won  over;  and  when,  In  re- 
sponse to  their  invitation,  the  king  returned 
homewards,  the  tribe  assembled  at  Gilgnl  on  the 
Jonlan  to  welcome  him.  Shiniei  came  with  them 
at  the  head  of  a  thuu.Hand  Itenja mites,  iind  im- 
plored D.'a  puflon,  which  was  freely  granted.  lu 
dpite  of  Abiahai's  remonstrance.  D.  would  not  have 
the  day  of  his  triumph  marred  by  putting  any 
man  to  death.  To  Meribaal,  however,  who  also 
came  to  meet  the  king,  D.  gave  less  than  justice. 
Meribaal  charged  Ziba  with  slandering  him,  and 
failing  to  provide  bim  with  an  ass  to  follow  i>.  in 
his  fli^gbl ;  Zihft  had  said  that  his  master  waa  wait* 


ing  in  Jerus,  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  grandfather's 
throne.  It  was  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  truth 
lay,  and  D.  hastily  dismissed  the  matter  by  bid* 
ding  the  two  divide  the  land.  The  kbig  appears 
in  a  more  favourable  licht  when  he  tarns  to 
reward  liis  benefaetors.  lie  pressed  the  aged  Bar* 
xillai,  who  accompanied  htm  to  Jordan,  to  coma 
and  live  with  him  in  Jems.  ;  and  when  Barzillai 
pleaded  to  be  cxcnned,  on  the  ground  of  liis  great 
age,  his  ^n  Cbimhaiu  woe  allowed  to  take  his  place 
and  be  the  recipient  of  the  royal  favours.  But 
even  before  the  king  reached  Jems,  it  appeared 
that  he  bud  not  Hucceedcd  in  conciliating  Judali 
witho^it  exciting  the  jealousy  of  tlie  other  tribes. 
White  lie  had  »ent  special  meaftengers  to  his  own 
tribesmen,  he  had  t-aken  no  notice  of  the  half- 
cxpre-SBe-d  goodwill  uf  the  rest  of  iHraeJ.  When 
therefore,  at  (iilpU,  half  the  ho^ft  of  iKrael  came  to 
escort  1>.  home,  the}'  <'oni]ilained  that  the  men  of 
Judah  had  stolen  him  awuy ;  they  had  been 
ahghtcd,  although  they  had  ten  mirtb  in  the  king, 
and  the  rights  of  the  firstborn  (2  S  10**  LXX).  A 
sharp  diiipute  arose  between  the  two  -ieiirinns  of 
the  nation,  and  a  Benjamite,  Sheba  the  moh  of 
Bichri,  gave  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt.  The  men 
of  iHraei  followed  him.reuuuncinL'atl  partiu  thesun 
of  Jeat«,  while  the  men  of  Judah  aoeompajiied  D. 
to  Jeniaalem.  It  was  ueceasary  to  take  immediato 
steps  agaiuat  the  rebels.  D.  therefore  bade  Amooa 
ussemhTe  the  forces  of  Judah  within  three  days, 
thus  tacitly  depriving  Joab  of  the  i*upreme  com- 
mand.  Amaaa  uelayi^J  beyond  tlie  appointt-d  time, 
and  \y.  was  compeltu^l  to  have  reoounse  again  to  his 
old  triwl  general.  Joab  (20*  Pesh.,  MT  Abishai) 
was  bidden  to  take  the  royal  bodyguard,  'the 
mighty  men,'  and  porsne  after  8heba.  At  Gibeoo 
Amasa  met  him.  It  might  have  been  expected 
how  Joab  would  treat.  biH  rival ;  betook  his  opjwr- 
tunity  to  murder  him,  and  (hen,  with  his  troops, 
hastened  to  Abel-betli-maaculi,  a  town  in  the  far 
north  of  the  country,  where  Sheba  had  taken 
refuge.  To  *ave  the  town  the  inhabitants  delivered 
up  Slielm's  head,  aaiid  the  rebellion  was  at  on  end 
(19«-2<)''=').  I'rom  2  S  24"  wu  may  perhaps  infer 
with  Kwald  that  Absalom's  rebellion  laeted  for 
three  months. 

Some  venni  muflt  have  elnpaed  before  the  clomng 
RCeno  oi  !>."«  life.  The  old  warrior,  who  at  the 
time  of  Absalom's  rebellion  was  never  without 
resource,  and  liad  to  he  kept  hack  by  his  soldiers 
from  the  battle,  is  now  seen  in  the  feeblenesa  of 
extreme  old  age,  kept  within  the  (lalacc,  where  no 
clothing  will  supply  warmth  to  his  bmlily  frame, 
and  he  is  luirsetl  by  a  fair  young  damsel  of  Shunem, 
named  Ahishag.  lie  had  neglected  to  make  any 
definite  urraiigementMwith  a-j^ard  tothesueceauOD 
to  the  throne,  but  his  eldest  Rurviving  son  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  heir.  This  was  Adonijah, 
a  young  man  of  great  beautr,  who  hod  always 
been  indulged  by  hia  fond  fatiier.  Like  Absalom 
before  him,  heaaaum,ed  the  state  appropriate  to  the 
heir-apparent.  On  his  sido  wore  moat  of  D.'s  older 
suppurturs,  including  Joab  and  AbiathiU',  but 
nnuther  party  in  the  palat^e  favoured  Solomon,  the 
son  of  D.'s  favourite  wife,  Bath^hehii.  To  the 
latter  belonged  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  [ierhaps 
felt  thai  Adonijah  was  not  the  Gtteat  man  to  mie, 
Zadok,  the  younger  and  probably  rival  priest,  and 
Bi.-naiah  the'  captaJn  of  the  bodyguard.  An  obvioos 
danger  awiut4:d  the  unsuccessful  aspirant  to  the 
Uirune  after  D.'s  death  (cf.  I  K  I^),  and  Adonijah 
resolved  to  miike  in  good  time  a  public  dirclaration 
of  his  claims.  He  invited  his  supporters,  including 
the  king's  sons  and  the  royal  omceraof  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  to  a  feast  at  the  sacred  stone  of  Zoheleth, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ICidron  Valley,  and  here  the 
guesta  are  said  to  have  greeted  Adonijah  as  already 
king.    But  tidings  of  this  step  were  brought  by 
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XAilmn  to  fiathxlieha,  and  at  the  propliet'e  advice 
kIio  informed  tlie  king,  ami  reminded  liim  of  a 
promiiw  that  her  son  should  roicn.  By  agreement 
Katlmn  came  in  and  conGrmcd  hor  wordB,  whero* 
open  T>.  repented  with  &d  oath  to  Bathsheba  the 
promise  that  Solomon  should  succeed.  Then, 
Totuiing  himself  to  act,  the  old  king  commaudud 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benfii&h  to  place  Solomon  on 
the  royal  mule,  conduet  him  to  the  spring  of 
Gibon,  and  solemnly  prot-laJm  him  kinc.  T'ho 
support  of  Bfiiaitth  and  the  troops  would  make 
opposition  «iiele»»s.  D.'s  orders  wore  carried  out, 
Solomon  wa4  anointed,  and  a  rejoicing  crowd 
escorted  the  yotu);  king  back  to  the  city  to  set 
him  on  the  royal  throne.  The  shouts  from  tiihun, 
hatf-M-ay  up  Uie  Kidron  Valloy,  LiatI  reached 
Adoniiali  at  his  feast,  when  Jonnthan  the  »on  of 
Abiaihar  came  in  with  newa  of  SoIomon'H  corona- 
tion. The  guesta  fled,  and  Adonijah  took  wincrtuary 
at  the  altar,  bnt  received  from  ck>lomon  a  promise 
of  hiN  life  on  condition  of  cood  conduct  (1  K  1). 

Our  narrative  in  1  K  2'*"  gives  n»  an  unpleasing 
picture  of  D.'s  last  days.  Ho  ia  represented  a« 
oounselling  Solomon  to  do  good  to  B&rzUlai,  but 
not  to  let  Joab  or  Shimei  die  in  noace.  The 
ceDuioeness  of  tbo  narrative  in  much  disput^'d. 
Vr.*^  are  donbtleas  a  later  addition  by  a  Deutero- 
nomic  editor;  WVHh,,  Stade,  Kautzscli  reiect  the 
whole  of  w,'-»;  but  it  8oem«  more  probaole  that 
YT.*-*  formed  part  of  the  original  document  (so 
Knenen,  Buddo,  Kittct,  Choyne).  Their  historical 
character  is  another  question,  which  con  only  be 
jndged  on  subjective  groundii.  It  is  argued,  witli 
considerable  oxaggoratiun,  that  D.  was  too  inlirm 
to  trcniblrt  about  ]>iiblic  matters,  or  to  counsel  his 
BUcceattor ;  and  that  another  tradition  givfit  nn  a 
retigiouft  song  under  the  title  of  D.'a  '  Last  Words ' 
<2  8  SS'"').  We  must  not  mcnsure  the  advice 
ascribed  to  D.  bv  our  own  standard.  A  young  and 
untritxl  ruler  lilcu  Sulimiun  miglLt  be  eudnncered 
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by  opponents  wlium  I),  was  strong  cnounh  to  tjiMire ; 
and  the  king,  who  had  delivered  op  to  death  Saul's 
seven  «ona  to  atono  for  their  father's  guilt,  may 
have  feared  that  the  curse  of  Shimei,  or  the 
murders  of  Joab,  unless  avenged,  would  bring 
down  ponishmont  on  some  other  man.  To  as  the 
words  put  into  D.'s  mouth  do  not  appear  seemly 
for  a  djing  man,  or  in  accordance  with  the  noblest 
traita  of  D.'s  churncler  ;  It  cannot  be  said  they  are 
lm[>o>wible.  Many  would  be  glad  to  think  that 
tliey  are  only  due  to  the  hiiilorian,  who  represented 
D.  as  the  real  author  of  some  of  Solomon  a  earliest 
acts,  hoping  to  glorify  the  aged  king,  or  else  to 
clear  the  memory  of  the  builder  of  the  temple.  It 
is  cll^y  to  undortttand  why  a  later  bistiirian  pre- 
ferred to  ascribe  to  D.  far  nobler  sentiinents  when 
he  recorded  tlie  king'^  last  words  and  bis  final 
charge  to  Solomon  (1  Ch  ^.  eO). 

13.  is  recorded  to  have  reigned  7  years  and  6 
months  in  Hebron,  and  33  years  in  Jems.  (2  S  2" 
S**-,  I  K  2").  Forty  years  is  a  conventional  round 
number  in  Hob.  chronolocy,  but  the  figure  ia 
approximately  correct.  Absalom,  who  waa  bom 
in  Hebron  (2  S  3^],  was  grown  up  at  the  time  of 
Amnon's  oucraee :  bis  rebellion  took  place  some 
10  or  11  years  later  (I3»"  14*  15-"),  and,  as  was 
remarked  nbove,  several  years  must  have  intervened 
between  Uma  and  D.'s  death.  Again,  the  PhUia- 
tines  and  Moabites  had  been  snl^oed  before  the 
Ammonite  war ;  the  marriage  of  Batbshcba  took 

glace  In  the  third  campaign  against  Ammon  ;  and 
olomon,  her  second  son  by  D.,  was  of  full  age 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Since  D.,  when  he 
first  appears  before  Saul,  is  a  tried  warrior,  he 
must  have  died  at  an  a<lvanced  age.  According 
to  2  S  S"'  he  reached  70  j-cars.  He  was  buried  in 
the  capital,  which  rwiyivL-d  from  him  the  name  of 
the 'city  of  David";  and  after  the  return  from  exile 


the  scpuldires  of  D.  were  still  pointed  out  between 
Siloam  aud  the  'house  of  the  mighty  men*  (Neb 
3""- ;  cf.  Ac  2*). 

LAter  biUIcftI  writ«ri  and  •ditora  d«Krififi  I),  oa  ht  aitpuorcd 
to  lh«  Jtvn  of  IhFir  own  o^v.  To  (h«  cooipUer  of  the  OooIm  oI 
Kinc*  E*-  !■  a  itAucUrd  ol  plvty,  «rft)i  wboo  bU  aatxmaon  mn 
coinpiiml :  he  ii  Uio  king  wlioM  'heart  was  perfect  with  J'" 
ri  K  11^  *^-),  '  wLo  turned  not  fttlda  mv*  In  the  ontlvr  of 
Uri&b  Ujc  UJtlita'  (ib.  IS^}.  Tha  Chronicler,  tnm  feoJliim  eMfly 
ntiderslood,  poMca  entimy  cv«r  Um  <Urker  ikle  of  D.'alirc,  and 
Lbe  troabtr*  iii  tils  Ismily  (acv  sp,  1  Ch  £0).  Uo  reprcMinu  the 
tifoua  kiag  ia  bui  lat^r  yean  u  aMarb«d  in  prepuwoos  lor  Om 
temple;  Toe  this  h«  baa  Accumulated  run  tnuuna,  and  b* 
cxhorte  the  people  to  givo  lr«et<r  tor  tb»  auns  purpOM  0  Ch  SS. 
S8).  Uo  imui(e»  lor  the  Mntoee  of  the  fatara  fsDOtuary, 
ot^sniiinjr  the  iMTed  cboire,  aad  detsnnlnbif  tlie  ooar*es  of 
pmete  and  Leritn,  port«n  UM  tr—ufiri  (ohe.  X£-2S>.  Flnalljr, 
li«  hands  to  Solomon  the  (ttttem  of  tb«  teatnlt,  whlcii  luu  heia 
nrrcftlcd  to  him  bj  Ood  (tn'^H'),  end  odmonutice  hiaeon  on  the 
BTutnca  of  the  sacred  UuC;  which  hu  tie«»  laid  upon  hin 
t£^i*  Sdl-ux.s»v  13m  flfforae  Kiren  In  theae  chapters,  as  la 
tnaaj  parla  of  CbranldM,  are  iocrcdtblr  hrg^ ;  the  aitaatrmieBts 
'Irsciibrd  for  th«  matn  mlnlstcn  and  sarrlea  are  thoM  of 
/«in]>b»t»r«  tvinntc.  thoof^  on  a  gnntitT  scale.  In  the  oMer 
records  Lho  only  dim:t  connexion  between  D.  and  the  temple  Is 
thttt  impllnl  in  hlB  sacrlffce  at  Araunab'e  tbreahine-Soor  (S  9 
■Hir^a-i,  and  poHibly  in  his  drdlcatioa  of  hU  epolls  Ob.  gnr.), 
Old^r  mat^rtol  may  well  uiKlerlle  the  narrative  ol  theCtironicler 
or  his  nuUiority;  but  for  our  seaeral  estimate  of  D.  and  hii 
tiniEv  we  niiial  rely  entirely  on  the  Books  of  SaniucL 

AHuttion  has  been  mode  earlier  in  this  article  to 
D.'h  connexion  with  the  Psalter,  Minuter  stady 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficnit  to  conceive  of 
him  as  the  author  of  »ome  of  the  most  spiritual 
products  of  the  OT  religion.  This  is  not  merely 
on  acoouQtof  D.'s  sins,  acknowledged  and  repentea 
of,  but  because  of  his  crude  ideas  on  religious 
matters  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  old 
records,  and  because  the  hiMorians  attribute  to 
him.  ttiiparenlly  without  lilame,  Imth  wortltt  and 
actM,  winch  from  the  ittandurd  of  a  higher  religion 
Tiiu8t  be  emphatically  condemned.  D.  was  first 
introduced  to  Saul  as  a  minstrel ;  as  a  deviser  of 
musical  instruments  ho  is  named  in  Am  (i*.  The 
Lament  over  SjiuI  and  Jonntlian,  a  secular  song, 
reveals  to  us  D.'s  poetic  jiower  ;  as  a  composer  of 
Nirrcd  pof  ms  he  Bppeani  in  tlie  appendix  to  Samuel 
(2  S  22.  23'"l  and  in  Chronicler  (e?p.  1  Ch  Iff'""). 
How  much  older  this  represent«tion  may  be  is  hard 
to  say;  but  it  points  to  a  tradition  that  D.  wae 
the  father  of  Ucb.  pisalmody,  and  it  would  bo  rash 
to  deny  tbo  possibility  that  soniepaalms  or  portions 
of  p.aalniB  01  Davidic  authorbhip  ore  to  be  found  in 
the  rualter.  If  such  there  be,  we  may  expect  to 
find  thuin  in  the  group  of  psalms  which  Ewald 
selected  as  being  genuinely  liavidic,  vix.  Pa3.  4.  7. 
8.  11.  IS.  18.  19>^  34»^  "•  29.  32.  lOI.  and  the  frag- 
mentB  flO^'  OS*"  !«'*■'*:  but  probably  this  list 
requires  to  be  considerably  reduced.  By  the  titles 
73  psalms  are  assigned  to  D.,  the  princiiiol  groups 
beinK  I's  3-41  (omitting  10.  3^1)  am!  51-7d(on]itting 
(to.  67).  In  the  LXX  the  number  is  somewhat 
Inrger,  the  title  '  to  David '  being  added  to  14  more 
(including  93-00  Heb. ),  but  omitted  in  some  MSS 
from  3  or  4  others.  The  following  special  occasions 
arc  named  in  the  Heb,  titles  : — 3,  when  ho  fled  from 
Absalom ;  7,  concerning  the  words  of  Cnsh,  a 
Uenjamite ;  18,  when  J  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies  and  from  Saul ;  30.  at  the  dedication  of 
the  House;  34,  when  he  clianged  his  b>'havir)ur 
before  AbiinelecK;  51,  ofter  his  rebuke  by  Nallmn; 
ri2,  when  L>oeg  denounced  him  to  Saul ;  54,  when 
the  Zipliites  betraved  his  hiding-place:  M,  when 
the  Philistines  tooK  him  in  Gath  ;  57,  when  ho  fled 
from  Saul,  in  the  cave  ;  51),  when  Saul's  mensenKcra 
watched  the  houne  to  kill  him  ;  G*\  after  the  defeat 
of  Kdum  in  the  Valley  of  Suit ;  63,  in  thu  wildcr- 
neas  of  Judiili ;  142,  wlicn  ho  watt  in  the  cave. 
//The  character  of  1),  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  exaggerated  praise  naturally  producing 
a  rctnilfion  to  tlio  opponite  extreme.  Undue  weight 
hns  often  been  attached  to  the  description  of  D.  aa 
'  the  nmn  after  Uod's  own  heart';  but  the  phrase, 
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wliich  occurs  only  in  1  S  13"  (quoted  thence  ui  Ac 
13*')»  may  be  Been  in  the  ori^n&l  context  to  denol« 
one  according  to  Ur>tl'9  mind  or  parporc,  one  who 
nomaa»e»  tlio  nocuiuarr  qunHtics  for  a  mler  of 
God's  people  (cf.  J er  3'*).  It  li 04  been  more  diflicuU 
to  do  justire  to  I),  an  aci-ounb  of  tliu  iliirurvnt 
renrcKHtations,  funnd  toother  in  the  Bible,  but 
beloiipin;;  to  very  difTerent  date*.  The  pictnro  in 
Cliron.  of  &  Jei*'i-'-h  Buint  haa  led  mmiy  to  ccn-ure 
unfairly  the  warrior  kin^  of  a  rude  ilrc.  But  if  a 
critical  examination  of  oar  authorities  compoln  ns 
to  reject  &a  onhistorical  some  pious  deeds  or  nobiA 
words  attributed  to  I>. ,  on  tJie  other  hand  it  allords 
a  more  trustworthy  standard  by  which  to  meosnrc 
D.'»i»OMitionainoniibi)(iX>nt«n»porarie8,Andr»!move» 
many  of  the  Rlnrln^,'  itn'oii»i«t«ncie8  whiih  have 
oct^».«ionRd  difhi^ultip-^  to  >>tiHii.>nlji  and  lii»(firiH.us. 

We  may  tirst  look  at  the  darker  Bide  of  his' 
character  and  its  numerouif.  limitations,  which  «how 
that  he  did  not  rise  cntjrelv  abo\-e  tlie  level  of  the 
Imrhorous  age  m  whidi  he  lived.  His  forciKQ  wars 
are  sometimes  marked  by  very  great  cruelty. 
Even  if  the  Aranionit«a  weio  not  torturcii,  yet  in 
him  desert  raid*  no  life  was  spared  (I  S  'JT""-),  and 
the  victories  over  Moab  and  rdnm  vrt^rv  fidluwetl 
by  nifWRncrcfl,  The  story  of  the  patriarch  Jiu;i>li 
saj-gestu  that  deception  and  ciinnuiKwere  jiart  of 
the  Isr.  character;  certninly  they  often  appear  in 
D.'b  hiiiory.  The  deceit  practised  at  Nob  may  bo 
excused  by  his  drcumstanees :  his  professions  of 
loyalty  to  AchisU  (lS28'29'f  may  have  been 
cautious  words  used  to  one  who  has  jxiwer  to 
compel ;  bnt  the  continuwl  fraud  prncti-ed  at 
ZikUf  points  to  n  man  who  wqa  used  to  crooked 
doalin;; ;  he  could  induce  Hushai  to  counteract 
Ahithophd'sadvicelnr  mean  and  treachernns  ways ; 
and  after  his  sin  with  BathMlieba  Itc  stooped  to 
haae  and  cowardly  meons  to  conceal  his  guilt  and 
remove  Uriah  from  his  path.  Moreover,  U.'s 
religions  bpliefs  fell  far  short  of  the  teachin;;  of 
the  great  proplu'tf.  If  he  did  not  himsoU  worship 
idols,  he  at  least  allowinl  .Michnl  to  keep  the' 
teraphim  in  his  house  :  and  to  determine  the  will 
--Cf  ttod  he  had  constant  recourse  to  tho  saered 
cphoil.  He  associated  tlie  worship  of  J*  with  His 
presence  in  the  land  of  Israel,  r-oiild  think  chat  .1'' 
Ii:id  Htirred  up  Baul  to  pui-iiuu  him,  and  that  His 
displea>ture  mipht  ho  removed  liy  the  frajiranw  of 
a  5aerjlice  (1  S  26") ;  and  he  pnt  to  deatli  ecvon 
innocent  men  to  procure  J's  favour  for  the  land 
(2  S  m'-").  And  tliere  ore  other  bleniwhe3  in  D.'b 
ehoroeter.  He  can  judue  a  case  on  tlie  impulse  of 
A  moment  (3  K  lU'},  or  diBmias  one  but  half  heard 
(11*^);     and    breaks    out    agninat    Nalml    into    u 

Eaasionate  desire  for  vunj/eance.  The  great  sius  of 
ia  life,  his  adultery  with  Bathsheha  and  roorder 
of  Uriah,  are  pt^iliajM  hut  the  common  crimes  of  an 
Oriental  despot :  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
were  not  common  to  Ismcl,  and  D.  as  well  as 
Ills  BubjectA  knew  of  a  hi^lier  moral  standard. 
Lutly,  his  ve&kneas  in  dealing  with  his  own 
faoiUy  is  little  to  his  credit.  The  imperious  Joab 
is  '  too  hard '  for  him ;  Amnoii  and  Adonijoli  are 
indulf^  and  s]K>ile<l,  and  even  the  oatra^'eous 
conduct  of  the  former  ntcuts  with  no  punishment ; 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  are  allowed  to  declare  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  while  P.  ne^rlectH  to  take 
proper  mi-asures  to  det^rniino  I  ho  BUccession  to 
thethrnnc.  Uut  in  iuslice  t«  H.  itmust  be  remem- 
bere<i  that  his  family  ditlicnlties  were  in  part  tho 
natural  outcome  of  poly^'amy,  and  partly  duo  to 
the  state  of  culture  of  his  time.  In  tlie  East  tho 
aome  unwisR  and  settish  love  is  still  often  mani< 
fo8t«d  by  a  brave  father  to  his  children.  The  lost 
change  to  .Solomon  (I  K  2''")  hiw  lieen  already 
snHiciently  discusacd. 

It  is  now  ncoe««ary  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  rememborins  that  wo  must  not  expect 
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to  find  a  saint,  but  a  Idsg,  a  hero,  and  a  man.  No 
testimony  to  !_>.  could  be  more  eloquent  than  that 
of  the  cJiarm  ho  exerted  on  alt  who  Jiad  to  do  with 
him.  Everywhere  ho  inspires  love  and  devotion. 
Joniithan  lh  his  clu.test  friend;  Sanl,  Michol.  all 
iHrau]  love  him.  It  i<t  the  some  iu  later  years. 
Achisli  pronounces  hlia  blameleastl  SUt^-'};  what- 
ever If.  dot's  plf^ases  the  people  (2  ti  3") ;  the  three 
inight,y  men  risk  tlictr  life  to  bring  hiui  n  draught 
of  wat<?r  ;  his  soldier.^  call  him  the  Manipof  Israel,' 
and  will  not  let  liim  endanger  himself  in  Iwittlo 
{•2  S  SI"  1!^'/ ;  Ittai  of  Gatli  will  follon-  him  in  life 
or  death  {ii>.  I&").  Nor  was  this  devotion  and 
admiration  andescr\'ed.  A  brave  and  suoceasful 
warrior,  who  hod  fought  many  a  camimign  against 
his  eountry'H  fot'.'i,  he  safety  led  and  ruhni  tlie 
rougli  lueii  whu  gathered  round  him  a-i  au  outlaw. 
Hii  justice  woH  ex]>erienced  alike  by  Nubal's  •tbep' 
herds  ami  his  own  follower*  (1  S  2j"- '"■  3CP-»)j 
liis  concern  for  his  foUowen*'  lives  is  seen  wJien  ha 
caanot  drink  the  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem. 
Hasty  and  pos^iionate  he  could  be,  even  in  his  zeal 
for  justice  (J  S  4*"  12*'-) ;  but  for  more  marked  li 
his  si^ial  generosity.  He  spares  i^nul'R  life  when 
he  in  in  his  power  (I'S  24.  26],  and  himent«  for  bis 
death  in  a  nulde  song  ('2  S  I) ;  the  me^vsenuer  from 
Mt.  Gilhoa  and  the  munlerers  of  KRhlwiAlarp  pnt 
to  death,  when  they  think  tliat  they  are  bringing 
I>.  good  tidinps.  He  can  bear  with  Shimei's  curses 
daring  his  fli;;lit,  and  forgive  him  freely  on  hti 
rctnni.  For  tho  sake  of  Jouatliau  he  spares  and 
Hihows  favour  to  his  eon,  nnd  in  Uie  person  of 
Chimliam  ln!  repays  the  kindnen  of  oajnllai. 
The  warmth  nnd  tenderness  of  D.'s  affection  is 
re\-ealed  in  his  lamentation  for  his  'brother' 
Jonathan  ;  and  still  more  in  his  own  familr,  aa  in 
his  dislre»e  at  tho  illness  of  Bathshcha's  child,  or 
at  the  death  of  Amnon  and  AbsnJum.  Nor  are 
higher  clement't  wanting  in  D.'s  religion  ;  oa  may 
be  seen  from  hi>;  Klinple  Imt  pious  faith,  when  M 
dances  Wforu  the  ark,  and  is  ready  to  abaat 
Tiimself  before  -T'  who  has  exalted  him  (2  8  lP*J  j 
or  still  more  whcii  ho  prepares  to  leovo  Jem*. 
without  tho  protection  of  tlie  ark,  lie  accept*  hia 
mi!^fo^tnnes  willi  resignation,  and  aeknowIe<lgcs 
ihem  OA  the  roii^eiiuenee  of  his  tdn^;  while  ha 
ri'tani**  bi»  trust  in  God's  gooihitr»«  (2  S  12^-  15-*** 
l(jio-ii  .>4i«.  17)  \J^^^  even  in  the  rerord  of  bis  ho 
his  better  r^Uitliries  come  out ;  for  not  mon^*  rulers 
would  have  accepted  such  a  plain  rohuke,  or  mani- 
fested such  sincere  repentance.  AVhen  coniparod 
with  a  Joab  or  a  Gideon,  we  recognize  tho  great- 
ness of  David's  character, 

iiut  it  is  esjiedally  as  a  mler  that  D.  left  hit 
mark  on  his  own  generation  and  on  |w>sterity.  lie 
set  himself  to  freu  his  country*  from  tti<  enemies,  to 
SLM?ure  it  against  inviuiun,  ami  tu  nmke  the  people 
one.  Jcrus.  was  virtually  hiit  creation  :  ho  strove 
to  make  it  the  religious  and  iMjIiticiU  oentre  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  discontent  oi  Judnh  hears  witness 
to  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  only  for  hit*  own  tri1>e.  His 
cHurts  were  the  more  suecussfiil,  bfrauMi  with  re- 
markable penetration  (cf.  2  H  14"*)  lie  always  know 
the  right  inejisurrs  to  adopt.  He  wins  tho  Jnd»an 
elders  hv  judicioud  present*,  but  can  wait  at  Hebron 
for  Eshbaal's  iall :  he  thanks  tho  men  of  Jahesh- 
gileod,  disavows  all  i>art  in  Abnor's  murder,  retires 
TTom  tho  first  ottack  of  Atisnlom,  but  keeps  up 
communication  with  the  capital.  In  alt  the  varied 
dilficulties  of  hU  eventful  life  he  is  never  without 
resource.  Nor  was  he  negligent  of  thu  admioiatra- 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  tmid  tiiat  he  *  exeeuted 
judgment  and  jualic^e  to  ull  hrs  i>eoii]e*  (2  8  8*^); 
and  this  statement  is  Uime  out  uy  the  readiness 
with  which  he  llstcne^I  to  Nathan  or  the  woman 
of  Tekoa.  Doubtless  he  once  forced  a  censoB  im 
an  unwilling  people,  but  except  in  one  instance 
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we  never  hear  of  liim  using  lus  pu«or  for  wltish 
ends. 

In  txTo  respecLi  the  rei^  of  D.  became  an  ideal 
for  l&tcr  tinibs.  fie  woa  Temembcreil  lu  a.  just  and 
patriotic  ruler;  and  u-liL'ik  opitres^iuu  aiid  injUHtieu 
becanm  unly  too  cumiiuin  in  iM-nel,  tliu  great 
pronlKjts  looked  for\vard  to  a  titno  when  a^in  a, 
rigitteouB  kin^  should  sit  on  his  throne  (Jer  23', 
cf.  la  16*) ;  and  tiie  name  of  D.  became  the  ATinboj 
of  th«  ideal  ruler  of  his  line,  who  ther  beucrod 
must  come  (Jer  3D*,  Ezk  H^^  37=**^),  ami  who  waa 
aitervt'fiTds  termed  the  Messiah.  Again,  it  was 
through  D.  that  the  groap  of  Isr.  tribes  became  a 
powerfuJ  nation,  and  extended  Ita  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  jMMijdex.  ThiiB  luiuf)  began  to  feel 
'  ijial  it  ha<l  a  niiHaion  in  the  world  ;  and  though 
D.'fl  empire  began  to  melt  away  even  before  hin 
Biiec«asor'B  death,  this  conviction  never  died,  oven 
in  tbo  darkest  hour.  StiU  the  people  believed  that 
in  Gud'a  own  time  they  would  oe  called  upon  once 
more  to  KubduQ  the  ourrounding  nations  (cf.  Am 
9"),  or  tike  a  second  D.  to  [mwlaim  to  heathen 
raeea  J^a  great  and  holy  name  (cf.  la  57'>}. 

LtnaArraa— For  Uia  utaly^  of  Samuel  w«  cap.  WdDuuant. 
CtmiMMtffon  (lasv),  pp.  Xta-aoe:  Kuuen,  OrMfnwt  (IBST),  i. 
t»€.  Of  Uitt.  JTnAt.  EinMltrng  (18B0>,  l  a  S7-«2,  7S ;  Buddo, 
JUMtr  und  Sainutl  (ISIUX  PP-  210-276.  For  Ih«  Ctizt,  Driver, 
Bt^.  Text  oj  Sam.  <lkKt>;  WclUutuaeo,  Tat  tl.  B^dm  &m. 
(IS'I).  I''or  Ihe  f^rltirUra  of  (Throntcle«,  ih.  Proltaomenji,  Env. 
tr.  (18S5).  ji.  171  n.  8«!.  fiirtJiw,  W.  R.  Smith,  <D*rM,'  la 
EiKgcL  AnV.V;  [lUInuna  In  Kubetiltel'B  BiM-Ltaitou ;  Komp. 
hftUMcn,  -flilUkivr  und  Habricr.' ZdTW.  18B0. pp. 43-67 ;  Kynih, 
Uiitory,  Yj\si-  u.  lU.  U-iCa :  StAde,  GtaAi^Au  ixesufy,  \.  224-e)» : 
KlUe],  Ui»t.  at  the  iltbmta,  Eng.  tr.  <l69e),  B.  iUMS,  11»-18S; 

H.  A.  WtilTK. 

DAY  (o\*,  ^M^iio). — In  Hebrt-w  the  word  'day"  is 
frcquuntty  awd  in  phnuwBRudi  OA'day  of  dUtrew,' 
'of  evil,'  'of  oAlamity,'  *of  death'  (cf.  'day  of 
Rolvation,'  Is  49**),  which  for  the  mo«t  part  explain 
themselves.  It  is  alao  used  more  widely  of  titne 
in  0tatnlt  esp.  when  some  event  13  tlesoribed 
riridlv  oa  that  of  a  ningle  day,  e.ff.  Dt  16^,  Jg  18*, 
Mai  3*  (oS'?  with  infin.  or  iturf.,  bat  not  x\  ='*?, 
whieb  refers  to  some  port  icular  day ,  3  8 19'"  (*"  lieb.  |, 
CA  9').  With  a  pentonal  genitive  wo  find  the 
singular  used  to  express  ( I )  the  birthday,  or  festal 
day.  Job  3',  Hon  7':  and  (2)  the  time  of  calamity 
or  death.  .ler  !^!>',  Kzk  2t»  1  S  2(i  ^  V*  37",  Job 
18*.  The  plural  'daysi, '  according  to  a  very  comnton 
usage,  dunutH»  the  liffainic,  rui;:n,  or  [leriod  i>f 
activity  uf  any  one,  tJn  2d',  ,lg  .V,  1  K  liP',  Is  1' 
eta  Hence  the  repeated  o-qri  -i?l  of  K  and 
Ch  =  Annals.  With  a  local  proper  name  the 
*  day '  implies  some  notable  battle,  a  signal  jndg- 
ment  or  dlfiaster,  f.c.  la  0*  the  day  of  the  defeat  of 
Midian ;  Ps  IZV  tJie  dav  of  the  fall  of  Jtinia. ; 
Ezk  »J*  the  day  of  Egypt ;  Hca  1 "  the  day  of  JuzreoL 
With  the  propheta  *in  that  day'  ia  a  common 
formula  in  dmcribiTtg  what  is  to  come  at  some 
future  peritKl  of  bloHsing  or  retribution,  Is  S", 
Jer  4*,  Am  2*^  etc.  etc.  Cf.  al.10  the  phrases  'Ix), 
days  ore  coming' (esn.  in  Jer  and  Am),  and  'in 
the  hLtter  end  of  the  days'  (n'lsrn  n-*ri(3),  i.e.  at  the 
end  of  the  period  to  which  the  prophet's  vi«ion 
extends,  cj.  Gn  49*  (the  time  of  tiie  settlement  in 
Coanan).  I>t  4**  (Israel's  repentance  in  ex)k*)> 
Hos  3*,  Slic  4'  (the  Meiwianic  period). 

Many  of  tlmm*  oxprcrMons  nave  pamed  into  the 
language  of  NT,  e.q.  '  in  the  days  01  Herod,'  Mt  2', 
Lk  I'  i  '  in  thew  Itliose) days,'  Lk  l»2».  Ac  3=*  j  'in 
thdlafltdays,'2Ti3'.  Ja5*;  alM>  'my  day,'  the  day 
Vhen  Christ  apfwared  among  men,  Jn  ts" ; '  thodny  of 
•alvation,'  tlie  time  during  which  ualvation  is  uH'ureil 
to  mankind,  2  Co  6';  'the  Bvil  day'  of  trial  and 
tomptalion,  Eiilifl'^;  *in  thatdav,''i-ff-.  when  Christ 
IB»eaU  Himself  miwe  fully  to  I^Ih  disciples,  Jn  14" 
Ift"*-".  In  particiiliir,  the  last  day  of  tlie  jirescnt 
dispensation,  when  Christ  shall  return  to  earth  for 
tiut  finiJ  jttdi;mont,  is  described  in  various  phrases : 


'  the  day,"  He  10=»  ;  '  that  day,'  Mt  7»,  2  Th  l'"  ; 
'  the  lodt  day,"  Jn  6*  11** ;  *  the  day  of  judgment,' 
iMt  Iia  1  Jn  4";  *  ttio  day  of  Christ.'  I'h  1"; 
'the  day  of  the  I^ird,' 2  Th  ■!'.  cf.  I.k  IT*'.  Ko  2", 
2  Co  1'*,  Uev  11;'  Hlc.  :  •  thy  duv  of  OcmI.'  -2  V  li^K 

Proh.  it  is  with  allusiun  to  tlie  'day  of  the  Lord' 
or  'the  day  of  judgment'  that  St.  I'anl  uwa  the 
phrase  *oi  man's  day'  (vwA  iffffttawii^fp  ^^pas)  to 
denote  mere  himian  judgment  (t  Co  4'). 

Tho  conlra.-il  between  day  and  ni^ht  gives  rise 
to  curtain  mutaphuriciU  cxpre^Mioryt.  Thus  'day' 
is  the  period  of  life  during  which  tht're  1.4  oppor* 
tunity  for  working  (Jn  9*,  cf.  11").  C'hrl-wtians  are 
Moid  to  belong  to  the  day,  nnco  they  ohuuld  abetaiu 
from  evil  deeds,  which  are  UAnnlly  done  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  1  Th  a*-",  cf.  Ilo  13".  On  the 
other  hand,  this  life,  with  its  ignorance,  trials,  and 
ditticnltics,  is  controttled  with  the  fnturii  day  of 
fuller  knowlwlge  (2  F  l"!  and  of  coniphrii.tl  salva- 
tiun  (Ko  13").  S«e  also  TiTtrH;  for  the  (.-rcative 
'  Day*  see  Cosmogony  ;  ami  for  Day  of  the  Lord 
see  EscHATOLOOY  OF  Tiis  Old  Testasient. 

U.  A.  White. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.— Sec  Atonement.  Day 

OF. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (fin  30«»  a*  TT.  Jon  3*  oV  nVw, 
Lk  2**  rjfi^flikx  iiitt). — When  the  making  of  a  day's 
journey  is  preilicated  of  any  on«,  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  that  the  person  travyllcd  for  a 
<lny  or  for  fio  many  liuurs  thereof.  '  Day's  ioumoy ' 
is  no  mere  indication  of  time,  but  a  real  though 
very  indefinite  measure  of  space.  Its  length  would 
vary  uccurdiiig  U>  tlic  nature  uf  thu  gmuiid  tra- 
versed ;  on  a  level  plain  it  would  bo  longer  Ulan 
over  a  country  broken  by  hilU  or  water-courses. 
It«  dlstanoe  would,  again,  bo  con<litioned  by  the 
cironmstancea  or  capabilities  of  the  trai-cller;  a 
messenger  on  a  hasty  errand  (cf.  Gn  31=*)  would 
orhieve  better  results  than  a  caravan,  the  rate  of 
which  would  l>6  regulated  bf  the  sluweut  bcont  of 
Imrden.  A  Kturdy  c<jurier,  without  undue  exertioQi 
might  put  2.'i  to  SO  miles  behind  him  in  a  day ; 
while  a  caravan,  with  it4  encuuibrano^i^  would  not 
bo  able  to  overtake  more  than  nbout'JOmileii  tit  the 
mottt.  The  camel  usually  uroeecdA  at  a  rate  of 
alxint  24  miles  an  hour,  onu  as  6  to  8  Ilouri*  would 
Im  sutlicient  for  a  day,  a  caravan  (pro)>ahly  im- 
plied l,k  2**]  ttiight.  actiuinpliHli  15  tu2\J  rnile»  ;  with 
much  ini[)mUmenta,  as  recorded  in  the  travels  of 
tlie  patriarchs  On  30*.  or  of  the  Israelilcs  Nu  10", 
the  day's  journey  wvuld  nncoasanly  he  much  less. 
In  the  present-day  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  22^ 
miles  ia  said  to  be  a  common  day's  journey  for  a 
caravan.  Wo  niav  perhaps  safely  ngnre  to  ourselves 
in  connexion  wiUi  the  expression  'day's  journey' 
on  average  distance  of  2U  to  25  miles.  See  further 
Sabqath  Day's  Jourkhv.  A.  Gribtk. 

DAYSMAN Tn  1  Co  4°  '  man's  judgment'  is  lit. 

•  man'H  tiny '  {dnipitirlrit  ^fi^pn),  and  is  so  tr*  in 
Wyclif,  Tind.,  Cov.,  and  Khcinis ;  for  the  word 
'day,'  or  Its  equivalent,  hiui  Iwcn  uwd  in  many 
languages  in  th<:  K{K^ciat  seu^e  of  a  day  fur  hearing 
causes  and  giving  judgment.  (See  Dat.)  Krom 
'day'  in  tbiH  ttenxu  was  formed  the  wonl  'days- 
man,'after  the  example  of  craftttman,  henl.'«man, 
and  the  like,  to  sipiify  a  judge,  umpire,  or 
arbiter.  The  oldest  inatanco  gi%-en  in  Oj-J.  Eng. 
Ukt.  ia  Plnm/>ton  CorrMp.  (1489)  p.  82,  *Sir.  the 
dayeamen  cannot  agre  us' ;  tlio  next.  Covcrdale's 
tr.  of  Job  ffi'  '  Nether  is  there  eny  rfayes  man  to 
reprove  both  the  partes,  or  to  laye  his  honda 
bet^vixte  u<t,'  from  whom  it  has  been  retained  in 
AV  and  RV.  J.  Hastings. 

DAYSPRING.— Job  38»  •  Hast  thou.  .  .  cauaod 
the  dayspring  to  know  his  place ! '  (xtf) ;  Wis  16" 
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*at  tlie  tinyrtitrin"  I'my  unto  tliee '  (vpi>t  droroXV 

twrAt,  KV  *  iLt  iTio  ilnnniiij'  of  the  day ') ;  wid 
k  r* '  the  d.  from  on  hiyli  liath  visited  us""  (di^roXii 
ii  C^OLii).  The  word  ia  of  irwi.  ocourreLce  for  the 
dAwn  of  day,  as  Eden,  Decad^Ji  (l&do),  p.  2(34,  '  The 
day  8pryui,'c  or  dawnynge  of  the  dwye  yyvetU  a 
certeyne  l^ght  before  the  rj'aiuge  of  tlie  aoonne.' 
Davtoii  {BMe  En^.  p.  249)  iiuiiiUt  otiL  that  rirtuaMy 
th«  same  vx^rosBiou  occurs  in  Jg  19"  '  when  tlitiday 
began  to  spruig,  they  let  her  t,'o,  and  1  S  9-'* '  it  came 
to  pasB  about  Uie  apring  of  the  day.'  In  On  32^  the 
niarj;;.  Iiaa 'ascending  of  the  mornin;;'  for  'hreakin;; 
of  tlie  day ' ;  and  in  Ps 65^ east  and  west  are  called 

*  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  c/enint;.' 

J.  Uastixos. 
DAY-STAR.— Thin  ifl  Wydiffl  tran«l.  of  the  Gr 
^wc<f>/>pat  in  2  P  V*,  and  be  baa  bi-eti  followed  by 
all  subsequent  translators.  The  Eiiir.  word  (in  all 
V.S.S  till  KV  there  are  two  »ei».  words,  'day  star,' 
RV  'day-6Car')  was  used  in  two  aeuses.  (1)  It 
lif^miied  the  planet  Venus  (LaL  Lucifer),  that 
Btor  which  prccodod  or  aecompacucd  the  rising 
of  the  aun,  the  morning  star,  as  in  Lj'dgatc, 
Temph  of  Utas  {ISS.'i),  '  Fairest  of  stcrres  .  .  .  O 
VenUR  .  .  .  O  michti  ijoddw,  dalttter  after  nyglit" ; 
and  Holland'^  Phny,  ii.  8,  '  For  all  the  while  that 
shoe  (.the  planet  \  enii^]  preventetli  the  morning, 
and  nsuth  Orientall  before,  she  taketh  the  name  of 
Lucifer  (or  Day  Starre)  as  a  second  sun  hastening 
the  day.'  (2)  It  was  applied  poetically  to  the  sun, 
espuciaily  by  Milton,  aa  Lt/cidas,  IGS— - 

'  So  tinks  t)i«  dft}-.«Ur  in  the  ocean  bcl. 
And  yti  •aom  npftln  bii  droopiDc  head, 
And  tjicki  hb  bwuf.' 

In  S  F  the  word  is  uHod  in  the  fir»t  Ben.xe,  ihu 
morning  ator.  The  pajwnge  is  therefore  parallel  (<> 
Ilcv  2"  '  tiie  morning  fttar,'  and  22"  '  the  bright, 
the  morning  etjir,'  These  jHunagefl,  I'lumjitre 
thinkf^,  arc  evidcneo  that  this  had  conic  to  he 
rei-oroiizcd  among  the  apostolic  Christian))  as  a 
BTmbolic  name  of  the  I<ord  Jesus  as  uumifested  to 
the  BuuU  of  His  people. 

WycUf  has  'dav-star*  in  Job  38"  'Wliether 
thou  bryngist  forth  Lucifer,  that  is,  (Inisterre,  in 
but  trmc  ' ;  and  it  is  found  in  Ifl  14'^  AVm  and  RV 

•  O  day  star,"  AV  test '  O  Lucifer.'    See  Llcifkk. 

J.  Hastings. 

DEACON.~Tlie  words  Bidnowot  l-tU-ia)  refer  to 
service  rendered  without  regard  to  the  quiility  of 
the  person  rendering  it.  Tims  the  ^uiicoroi  at  a 
feast  may  be  either  bond  or  free;  and  any  one 
doing  such  service  is  a  SiiK.  for  the  time  being. 
Thus,  in  NT  they  are  u!«c<l— (1)  of  fiorvice  gener- 
ally (Ac  12=»,  Ito  15'^,  I  Co  1«") ;  (2)  of  our  lord's 
work  in  particular  (Mt  20^) ;  (3)  of  the  temporal 
ruler  [Ko  13'}  as  dro!>  dtdx. ;  (4)  of  the  work  of  Ulc 
apoHtles  jc^.  Ao  1"  0=,  1  Co  3*,  1  Ti  1") :  but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  there  any  trace  of  Stditoyo^ 
tv*  an  ofbcial  title.  The  traunition  is  found  Ku 
12^,  where  the  AtaKOvfa  in  contrast  with  wpctfiijTtla, 
iiSaoKaXia,  TapcJ«Xi}7ii,  aeenia  to  indicate  speritic 
*ervit:es,  though  the  Stdxorot  himself  is  not  uien- 
tloued.     (Of.  Ilort,  Christian  Ecclexia,  I98f,). 

Where  do  wc  first  lind  ulhcial  ^tdKovoi':  In  Ac 
5*  ol  PttirtpM  are  of  cuunui  tacitly  contrasted  (aa 
Lk  22")  with  ol  vpta^vripai ;  but  the  parallel 
vtavlaKot.  in  fi'"  wems  to  sbo^v  that  the  contrast  is 
only  of  ogc,  not  of  ofRoe,  Coming  lo  Ac  0,  were 
'  tho  seven '  deacons?  Permanent  officials  of  some 
fiort  they  probably  were :  if  we  take  account  of 
St.  Luke's  way  of  recording  'beginnings'  of 
movements. 

I'or  the  oommoD  identification  of  them  with  tbe 
later  deacons,  we  have  (1)  The  general  corre- 
spondence of  their  duties.  (2)  The  word  ^axw^u* 
T^ti^it  oaed  of  them,  though  this  is  balanced  by 
iiaKovia  ToD  Xd7av  of  the  B[>o*<tles  themselTCS  in 
the  next  verac    (3)  Common  opinion  from  Ireoseua 


{Htr.r.  iil.  12.  10,  iv.  15.  I  '  Steplianus  primus  diac,') 
onward.  (4)  Tbe  number  ui  deacons  limited  to 
seven  at  Rome  (Cornelius  ap.  Kus.  HE  vi.  43 : 
also  So2.  HE  vii.  11»,  referring  to  Ac  6),  and  by 
Cone.  Neoca's.  Can.  15,  also  referring  to  Ac  o, 
though  Cone.  Trull.  Can.  Iti  rejects  it. 

Against  it,  (1)  They  are  nowhere  in  NT  called 
iiiKWM,  and  Philip  in  Ac  21*  is  simply  *  one  of  the 
Scvi-n.'  So  neither  is  their  work  called  oia«f<wia. 
(2)  Tlie  qualiticatiuns  laid  down  Ac  (i'  for  the 
eeven  ore  higher  than  tliose  required  by  St.  Paul, 
1  Ti  3",  for  deacona.  (3)  Of  the  Seven,  Stephen 
was  largely  a  preacher,  and  Philip  in  Ac  21"  (some 
twenty-Hv'c  years  later)  holds  the  much  higher 
rank  of  an  evangelist.  (4)  The  Seven  evidently 
rank  next  to  the  ai>o<.t,lca,  and  have  much  the 
6ama  position  at  Jerusalem  as  the  presbyters  we 
Gad  a  little  later.  The  argumitntA  art:  nuL  very 
strong  either  way ;  but,  upon  tho  whole,  the 
adverse  one  seems  tbe  stronger,  for  this  i«  a  ques* 
tion  on  which  tradition  (15i>  years  to  Iremcas) 
would  seem  specially  liable  to  slip.  The  Seven, 
then,  would  sceai  to  uave  been  neitiier  i/t)  deacons, 
nor  (A)  t«mixjrury  otiicera  (Weiztwicker),  and  con- 
cern us  no  further  if  they  were  (t)  almoners  pore 
and  simple  (Cone.  Trull,  aupra),  or  {d)  prcubytera 
(|{it«u:!hl),  though  they  may  have  been  (e)  the 
original  from  which  both  the  two  1at«r  orders 
diverged,  of  deacons  and  presbyters  (Lange). 

In  any  case,  the  lirst  explicit  mention  of  deacons 
(Ph  l')'ia  at  I'hilippi,  about  a.D.  03;  and  again 
(1  Ti  3')  at  Kpliesus  a  few  years  later.  Tht-y  are 
not  nionllonuu  witli  Titos  in  Crete,  hut  afturwaxda 
every  clmrcli  seems  lo  have  had  it-i  deac<ms. 

Concerning  Jewish  parallels  to  tho  olhuc.  The 
deacon  has  no  likenens  to  the  Lovite,  who 
was  rather  a  porter  of  the  temple,  who  looked 
after  the  beaste,  and  sang  in  the  choir.  Neither 
(io  the  deacons  resemble  tho  single  ;:i7  (Lk  4", 
vr->ipiri}i)  of  the  synagogue,  who  waa  more  like  our 
verger,  opening  imd  shutting  the  doors,  cleaning 
tliK  huiUling,  handing  the  roll  of  tbe  T,aw  to  tho 
reader,  etc.  The  nearest  Jewish  i>aralle]  is  tlie  'St* 
^S7)=  or  collectors  of  the  alma  'This  phra.He,  how* 
ever,  rather  sngccste  the  tax-gatherer  (icn-3»3  aim 
KV^Ki  Kcv  Sv,  2  iv  23'*  Targ.,  with  which  compare 
Clement,  Ep.  42,  misquoting  la  60^^),  titan  the 
deacon  whose  duties  lav  so  much  among  tbe  poor. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  ol'^tce  waa  substantially  new. 

Qufdifi cations  are  laid  down  by  St^  Paul  (I  Ti  3) 
first  for  the  l»ahop,  then  for  the  deacon.  Ueneri- 
colly  they  are  alike,  but  with  clear  specific  differ- 
ences. Each  must  be  grave,  temperate,  and  free 
from  greed  of  money,  ttie  huabaud  of  one  wife, 
and  a  giMKl  ruler  of  bis  own  house.  Rut  wliile  the 
dc-ai^jn  may  s^rve,  if  tlicre  is  no  actual  cliarge 
agninnt  him,  the  iii-iliop  must  Iw  &wwwiKyit».TTot — one 
against  whom  no  ju&t  chnrgo  can  be  matle.  The 
deacon's  temperance  and  gravity  are  puiphaaizal 
for  the  bishop,  who  is  farther  reminded  that  if  he 
cannot  rule  his  own  bouse  welt,  he  cannot  be 
trustoil  to  rule  the  house  of  Ood.  The  deacon  is 
spei'ially  told  nut  to  he  doubh--to»gued  or  a  lover 
of  dirty  gain,  whereas  it  ia  enough  to  say  generally 
that  the  bishop  is  not  to  ))e  a  lovur  nf  money. 
Tlien  the  bishop  must  have  sundry  qnaliGcations 
for  dealing  uith  other  men.  He  must  be  apt  to 
teach  others,  whereas  it  is  enough  for  the  deacon 
to  hold  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  ]iure  conscience. 
lie  must  also  be  a  lover  of  hoitpitality,  and  a 
moderate  and  peaceable  man,  witli  some  experience, 
and  a  good  chanu'ter  even  among  the  liuitheu. 

Different  qualifications  point  to  different  duties. 
The  deacon's  work  e%'idently  consists  very  much 
In  visitiag  and  relieving  the  poor,  where  his 
Bl>ecial  temptations  would  bo  in  one  direction  to 
gossip  and  tilnndcr,  in  the  other  to  picking  and 
stealug  from  tlie  alms.    If  he  aaes  his  oUice  uell. 
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he  luay  look  forward  to  a  good  footinf;  towards 
Liod,  nod  macli  boldness  towards  men.  Oo  the 
oUmr  hiuid,  tliu  LcachiDg,  tho  hospitalitT,  and  tho 
guuerai  intercourse  \ntti  Chriatians  nnd*  heathens, 
which  are  so  coQKjncuuUA  in  the  bishop's  work, 
•aein  no  rtffular  pari  of  the  deacon'^i. 

Of  the  apjioiiitment  of  deacons  we  are  told  very 
little.  In  the  c&se  of  the  Seven  (Ae  6),  lirat  tlie 
apostle!!  lay  down  the  qualificntionB  remiire<L,  then 
tiie  Church  elects  seven,  then  the  apusLlvH  approve 
and  admit  them.     In  the   Poatiiral   Epistles  St. 


no  hint  {pven  liiat  the  Church  did  not  elect  them. 
The  process  would  mont  likely  Iw  the  same  as  for 
tbe  buhops  or  elders.  U.  M.  Gwatkin. 

DEACONESS.— See  WOMAN. 

DEADLY    has   now  only  an    active    meaning, 

*r.iu«iM{,'  death';  bnt  fornioiiy  was  pasave  also, 
'subject  todealli.'  Thus  Wyclifs  tr.  of  1  Co  !&** 
is,  'For  itbyhoueth  thiacnrruptibh!  thing  tu  clotho 
vncornipoioun,  and  Uuh  deedh  thiiiu  to  putte  awei 
▼ndeedlinesse.*  AVycIif  haja 'deailly  in  all  paawtges 
in  which  AV  haa  *  mortal '  (except  that  in  Job  4" 
bo  omita  the  adj.),  as  well  as  olten  el^where,  na 
Ho  7*  'beere  deedi  men  taken  tithis,'  Ja  B"  '  Elye 
was  a  deedii  man  lijk  vs.*  In  AV  d.  occors  in 
this  sense  Kev  13'-''-'  'his  d.  wound  was  healed' 
{w^iTf^  ToD  9api.T<n\  RV  '  death-fttruke '} ;  and  as  an 
adv.  Ezk  30** '  a  d.  wounded  man '  (S^?). 

J.  HASTINO-S. 

DEAD  SEA  (Arab.  Bahr  'L<i,  or  'Sea  nf 
Lot'}. — This  rcmarkablo  inland  lake  lies  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  depression  of  the  earth's  sur/rtco 
which  stretches  froiii  tlio  \\xi\i  of  Akabah  north- 
wards into  the  Jordaji  Valley  (»ui)  Arabau).  'Hie 
ttftme  'Dead  Sea'  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
ftppe&rs  fint  to  have  been  used  in  Gr.  [Oa.\nj3<ra.  w€Kpi) 
by  Pftiuaaias  and  Galen,  and  in  Lat.  bv  Justin.  In 
O'T  it  is  known  as  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn  U\  Dt  3'- )  and 
as  Uie  Sea  of  the  Arabah  iJos  3'^).  Both  those 
names  are  appropriate  and  exprcRsive  of  its  phyBieal 
condtUonH.  with  relerence  to  its  geograph.  atua- 
lion,  it  itt  called  the  East  Sea  ( Ezk  47"*.  Jl  2»).  The 
name  'AfiphalLiteri'  givun  to  it  by  Joettphuit  {Ant.  I. 
ix.)  is  derived  from  the  deposits  of  biuimen  which 
are  found  In  some  of  the  valleys  entering  the  W. 
shore;  and,  lastly,  the  name  Dead  Sea  (J/nre 
moriuum)  is  used  to  indicate  tho  absence  of  animal 
life  in  ita  waters.  Thin  is  owing,  not  so  much  to 
the  high  Kalinity  of  the  waters,  as  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  bromide  of  niagntwium  which  they  eun- 
tAin.  In  the  atrcuius,  oftvn  of  a  high  t<;nipeniturc, 
which  enter  tbo  lake  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory 
of  £I-Li»Aa,  some  living  forms  are  exoeodingly 
abondanCf  especially  those  of  small  fishes  of  tho 
genns  Cyprwodan,  Tho  nnmo  '  Ilahr  Lfit,'  by 
which  the  Dead  Sea  It  known  amongst  the  Arabs, 
bi  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  porsistence  of 
traditionary  names  amongst  these  E.  tribes,  if, 
as  is  believed  by  not  a  few,  it  comes  down  to  da 
tiinmgh  a  porio*!  of  nearly  4U00  years,  and  has 
been  pre«er\'e<I  by  the  dcuccndanta  of  the  patriarch 
Lot,  who  took  poase«tu.un  of  Uic  territory  of  Muab 
and  AmmoD  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Arabian  dcwrt 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  bastn,  and  wlio  naturall^y 
aasoclAteid  this  inland  lake  with  the  name  of  tbeir 
proseiutor  who  hod  lived  on  its  shores  (Gn  13^'). 

Fht^sical  Features. — The  Dead  Sea  Uos  nearly 
I<J.-S.  along  a  line  cone8p<Hiding  to  that  of  the 
Jwdan  Vulev ;  its  length  is  47  miles,  and  its 
greatest  brcoath  about  10  niile-f.  It  receives  tho 
waters  of  the  Jordan  from  tlie  N. ;  thfk»e  of  Kb 
Hessi,  K|.Jcib,  and  El-Fikreh  from  the  S. ;  those 
of  ttiu  Kcrak,  Aninn  [Mojib),  Zerka  Ma'in  from  the 


E.,  and  tlio  Kidron  (En-N'ar)  and  several  Ie«fier 
streams  from  the  W. ;  and  as  the  Dead  Sea,  like 
all  salt  lakes,  has  no  outlet,  the  cunscqueiicu  is  that 
the  waters  which  enter  it  pavs  otl'  in  the  form  of 
vapour  into  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  tlie  Dead  Soa  basin  muKt  be  very 
L'reat,  eflpecially  during  the  months  of  Ajiril  and 
Slay,  when  tlie  Jonlan  is  swollen  by  the  nmlting  of 
the  snow  in  the  Lebanon  range ;  uut  su(.rli  \n  the 
dryneHS  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  5un'.>i  rays  m 
the  GliOr  tliat  tbi^  iucreaeed  supply  fails  per- 
manently to  raise  the  level  of  the  surface,  wbich 
BceuiB  ouIt  to  rise  and  fall  within  the  limits  of  lU 
to  15  ft.,  between  the  months  of  October  and  ilay, 
OS  cetunated  by  Dr.  Robinson  from  tlie  position  of 
tlie  driftwood  along  the  shore. 
w  c 


faUuinm 


El-Lis6n. — Tlio  Dead  Sea  is  dii-ided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  renuirkablu  promontory 
knoivo  as  'fil-Lisfln"*  (the  tongue),  winch  projects 
outwards  from  tlie  E.  shore  for  a  dbitimue  of 
half  tbo  breadth  of  the  lake.  Thin  promontory 
seems  to  bo  referred  to  in  tho  poMogn  dwcribing 
tlio  boundary  of  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joe 
15^,  marg.  '*  tongue').  EI  -  Li&ftn  is  composed, 
acoordiiig  to  Lartet,  of  white  coJcarcous  marl  with 
bods  of  salt  and  gyjisum.  It  breakn  off  in  a  cUff 
facing  the  W.,  Suu  ft.  hi^  and  0  miles  long, 
tcrmmatjng  northwards  at  Point  Costigan,  and  ts 
connected  with  the  Moabite  const  bj'  a  narn>w  nock 
of  marshy  land.  "Tho  tenaced  form,  as  well  as  the 
composition,  of  El-Lisftn  show  that  it  was  once  part 
of  the  bod  of  the  lake  when  its  wat«ra  roiw  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  at  present;  and  tt  eorre- 
Bponds  in  cliaracter  and  composition  to  tho  terraoed 
ndye  of  Kba^lim  Uedum  now  to  ho  descriiicd. 

Khashm  Vsdum  (or  Salt-monntain).— Thin  re- 
markable ridge  follows  tho  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  from  Umm  Zogliol  Bouthwards  to  the  bonks 
of  VVady  el  -  Fikreli  at  tho  8.  margin  of  the 
Gh^r,  a  dixtaneu  of  7  miles.  Its  upper  aurfaee  is 
nlmut  efiO  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  Keen  from  a 
difstance  appeaia  flat ;  but  it  is  de^^ply  furrowed 
and  seamed  by  streamlets,  which  have  penetrated 
into  the  mass  below.  The  upper  part  of  KJiaahm 
Usdum  is  formed  of  strata  of  white  salifurous  and 
gviraeouK  luarl,  tho  lower  of  6o1id  salt-rock ;  and 
tfie--*o  materials  are  laid  open  to  view  in  tbo  nearly 
vprlical  cliir  along  whicli  the  ridge  breaks  off  on 
the  E.  side.  There  van  be  nn  doubt  tliat  this 
terrace,  like  that  of  Kl-Li»fln,  und  titliem  to  be  found 
ot  inter%-alrt  on  Imtb  siilw*  of  the  lake,  were  parU  of 
the  bed  of  the  lake  itself  witen  ita  waUjrii  tttood  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  at  present  It  is  Kupanited 
from  the  base  of  the  limestone  table-land  by  a 
valley  of  broken  ground,  strewn  with  block.t  of 
rock,  almnt  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  eroded  by 
tom-ntia!  action. 

7'Ac  A*rrnt  of  Ahmhhim  ('scorpions'). — From  the 
S.  shore  of  the  lake  an  «xten!>ivo  tract,  composed 
partly  of  slime,  partly  of  wotxis  and  pnstnrc!*, 
extends  as  far  as  the  seniicircutar  t4.-rTave  which 
bounds  tho  GhOr  in  that  direction.  This  marsh  ts 
liable  to  floods,  and  ita  surface  is  strewn  nith 
trunks  of  trcfes  bronght  dovm  fay  the  torrents.  The 
terrace  by  which  it  is  bounded  is  fiOO  ft.  high,  and 
is  forme<l  of  marls  overlaid  by  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam,  which  extend  soutliM-ardu  into  tlto 
ArnlMili.  ThF>y  are  deposits  formed  over  the  old 
t>ed  of  thi*  lalce  when  its  waters  were  SOCMKlO  ft. 
above  their  present  leveL     The  terraoe  seems  to 
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anxwer  to  llie  '  Ascwnt  nt  Akrabbini  *  referred  to  in 
Jo8  10' in  coiuiexlon  villi  the  boundary  oi  Juduli. 
Roliinuun  reciirds  tbe  ed^e  of  Iho  temice  ils  marking 
tbe  limits  orUie  Gliftrand  tlio  Araboli  nisiH.-ctivelj-: 
a  view  iu  winch  tbo  ijrL'si'ul,  writ^ir  wjucuth. 

Letvl  of  titc  Sur/w^e.  — The  Lfeiul  isvA  was  sounded 
in  1S4S  by  Liout.  Lynch,  who  fuund  t.hnt  it  do- 
sccDdod  to  a  depth  uif  t27S  tt.  at  a  [xiint  alxiut  G 
miles  N.  of  Costi^.-an.  It  w  now  known  that  tlus 
mtrface  itself  descends  to  a  greater  depth  below  that 
of  the  owan  than  any  alicct  of  watw  on  the  globe. 
This  fact  remained  unn-'OiipHzod  until  1836-7,  when 
H.  von  Schubert  and  I'roi.  Itoth  i-isited  Palestine, 
and  made  k-Lrometric  ohservalionii  in  the  Jordanic 
liasin.  TheHft  wrtre  followed  ami  foiilirinrtl  by  Col. 
WUfton  (now  <Juu.  Sir  C.  W.  Wittiori)  and  tlm 
officorn  of  the  Ordnance  Snr^'ey  of  Palestine  by 
actual  levelling  frooi  the  -diore  of  the  Medil4.*mtncan 
to  that  of  tho  Dead  Sea  itself,  and  liarc  established 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  falls  to  a 
depth  of  VJMi  ft.  bcluw  tliat  of  tlm  fonner.  Nor 
is  it  aurprl-finK  that  thw  result  was  not  detected 
before  the  iKLmtneter  and  the  kvct  were  hrou(;ht  to 
bear  on  itadeterininatiou  ;  for  t^iereis  nothing  in  the 
atn)o«<phore  around  the  lake  whicli  uup.'eAts  to  the 
traveller,  by  bin  sensatioDB  aloae,  that  lie  Rosuunii 
a  more  than  ordinary  atmnsphcno  presKuro ;  and  the 
two  seas  lieing  ?hut  off  from  each  other  by  a  hiph 
table-land  50  miles  ficra<!»,  cf»ni]>ariion  of  levels  by 
means  of  the  eye  is  iini>o&Alble.  With  tlic  Increa.-^ 
of  barometric  pressure  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  tenipera'tnre.  Hence,  while  in  winter 
snow  frequently  lies  on  tbe  plateaux  of  Judeea  ami 
of  Moab,  it  is  unknown  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  tbe  Arab  tribes  go  down  to  tbe  GliOr 
vdt\\  their  Aoeks  of  Bkecp  and  goats,  and  camp  over 
the  plain  daring  tlie  winter  montiis.  Thus  when. 
In  December  1893,  tho  writer  found  himself  standing 
on  ths  edge  of  tbe  terrace  ovL>rluokiiLg  tho  (!h6r,  he 
t>eheld  at  his  feet  a  wide  plain  stretching  away 
northwards  townnls  the  marxin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  to  a  large  extent  groon  with  vegetation  and 
iMckets  of  small  trees.  To  tbe  ri^ht  in  an  open 
gpnce  were  »ccn  several  large  Bed&nin  camps,  from 
which  the  shouts  of  wild  ineji,  ttic  harking  of  dogs, 
and  the  bellowing  of  caniels  ascended.  Niunerous 
flocks  of  black  goats  and  white  aheep  were  being 
tended  by  women  in  long  bhio  cloaks ;  and  on  the 
party  of  travellers  l«ing  observed,  pronps  of  merry 
cliiKiren  came  trippint*  up  towards  the  path  accom- 
panietl  by  a  icw  of  the  elders,  and,  ranging  thorn- 
solves  in  a  line,  comteously  returned  MtJ)i'atioFiB. 
Here  the  Aralw  remain  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
plain  till  ttie  increasing  hea^  of  the  aumnier'a  sun 
calls  them  away  to  their  high  pasture  grounds  on 
tbe  table-land  of  Kdmii  and  Moab.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  towards  tho  shore  of  the  lake  is 
the  village  of  Es.Siifii.'li.  inhabittsl  by  a  tribe  of 
fcllaliin  calli'd  the  (ihtiwarueh,  who  i>y  means  of 
irrigation  fmni  the  ^Vody  el-Uessi  cultivate  with 
SQCcem  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  dhumh,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  while  they  rear  ht:rda  of  camels  und  Hocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  prcxiuee  of  these  fields 
the  Arabs  largely  depend  for  their  supnliua  of  food 
and  raiment,  which  thoy  obtain  by  a  kuid  of  rude, 
often  conipuiRor^',  hart<.'r. 

Bottndfirif4  o/  the  GhOr. — Tho  Dead  Sea  basin 
and  its  ancient  depoeita  are  bonndeii  along  the  G. 
by  tlie  high  plateau  of  Monb,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  nearly  equally  high  table-land  of  Judn?a.     The 

Jilain  of  '£l-AmniBva  in  Moab  reaches  a  Icvei  of 
llUl)  ft.  above  tlie  MedilcrrancJin,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  about  4-UX)  ft.  above  the  Ih'.id  Sea. 
The  slopes  of  the  escarpment  along  which  Uio 
plateau  oreaks  off  are  eometimes  terraced,  some- 
times precipitous,  and  are  eroded  by  numerous 
etn-anw  with  thennal  ppringfl,  of  which  that  of  the 
Zurka  Main  (or  Collirhoc)  is  the  most  celebrated. 


The  W.  slopes  of  the  fthAr  are  equally  seaniod 
by  river  coiuses  which  out  deep  into  the  limestone 
ittrata,  and  have  their  sources  in  springs  near  Ibe 
summit  of  tbe  table-land.  The  cliffs  of  lUs  Mersed, 
Engedi,  and  Masada,*  the  latter  crowned  by  the 
ruined  fortresH,  are  prominent  features  of  tho 
W.  tihoro;  white  the  walU^  cttv  oi  Kerak,  the 
capital  of  Aloab,  crowns  the  heights  on  the  E. 
side^ 

Orolo^f. — Investigations  by  geologists  in  recent 
times  have  disf>elled  eomo  of  tho  old  ideas  regarding 
tbe  origin  of  ttiis  mysterious  inland  lake.  It  is 
now  known  not  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  it 
is  almost  e^^ually  certain  that  Sodom  and  tlomorrali 
were  not  overwhelmed  in  its  watfrn.  Thtwe  re- 
hL>arclif-i«  havH  also  ruitultt->d  in  showing  Uiat  tbe 
area  of  the  Deail  Sea  waters  is  not  very  dilFerent 
from  what  it  wa.i  in  tlie  days  of  Abraham  und  Lot. 
It  is  now  known,  through  the  obser^'ations  of 
Tristram,  Lortet,  Uull,  and  others,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  occupies  a  part  of  the  trough,  or  deprcaaion  in 
the  crust,  producrd  by  Mubi*idi'ucc  along  the  line  of 
a  'fault'  or  system  of  'faults'  {fracture:ii  acC4^>m- 
panied  by  disnlacemunt  of  tlie  strata)  which  has 
been  traoed  irom  tho  G.  of  Akabah  along  the 
line  of  tbe  Jordan-Arabah  Valley  to  the  base  of 
Hcmion  [see  Arabah  ).  This  fracture  wiis  prodneed 
owing  to  the  terrestrial  movements  which  resulted 
in  the  whole  region  being  elevated  ont  of  the  sea 
after  the  clo^e  of  the  Kocene  period.  In  con* 
seipience  of  this  faulting  and  d noplace n tent,  tlie 
formations  on  the  op[Kisite  hides  of  the  t_>hi>r  do 
not  correnpoiid  with  e^ich  other;  tlto^u  on  tbe  E., 
or  Moabite,  side  being  more  ancient  than  those  on 
the  W.  bide  at  similar  levels.  Thus,  while 
the  whole  W.  side  of  tho  ChOr  is  formed  of 
Cretaceous  limestones,  tho  Qauks  of  the  Moabite 
escarpment  ue  oomposed  of  very  ancient  volcanic 
rucka  at  the  base;  overlain  sncceasively  bv  Car- 
boniferous and  older  Cretaceous  beds,  anil  only 
snrmounted  at  a  level  of  about  3V0(M<KMi  ft. 
above  tlie  lake  by  tho  Cretaceous  liriie«tones 
which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  along  tbe 
\V.  shore. 

The  fundamental  rocktt  laid  npim  on  the  Hanks  of 
JcIh^I  Sbuinar,  a  TiicLsyive  and  precipitous  mountain 
which  rises  beliind  Et^-Safieh,  and  runs  along  tlie 
E.  side  of  tlio  GhOr  for  several  inilee,  are 
oomposed  of  great  beds  of  volcanic  materials 
(agglomerates,  taffs,  and  sheets  of  porphyry,  pene* 
tratcd  by  numerous  dykes).  They  have  a  slight 
dip  northwards,  and  are  overlain  bv  rcil  and  purple 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  ut  Carboniferous  age 
('Desert  sandstone  ),  then  by  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone forming  the  terrace  of  Lebruscli,  and  ttiLs  by 
the  red  and  variijg:t1ed  8an<Ut4ini*Jt  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age  (' Xubian  sand-'tone')  which  form 
tlie  greater  {mrt  of  the  mountain  llank.t,  and  aro 
ultimately  overlain  by  the  Crot.Loeous  limestonoa 
composing  the  crest  of  the  Moabite  and  Kdomite 
esoiTimient. 

Such  is  the  general  geological  stnictore  as  for  as 
regards  the  more  ancient  formations.  The  form 
and  fi-atun-M  of  tho  lihor  were  consideruhlv  modified 
by  rain  and  river  iietion  in  PUocetieand  I^leistocene 
times.  At  the  latteT  Kta^'u,  c<trrefl]>onding  to  the 
clofe  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  waters  of  the  Jordanie 
Valley  appear  to  have  risen  to  such  a  du^ree  as  to 
have  formol  a  lake  whose  area  included  those  of 
Slerom,  Galilee,  and  tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  wboM 
S.  maririn  extended  into  the  Araboh  as  far 
OS  tho  Ain  Abu  Wcrideh ;  ihns  prodneinp;  a  lake 
which  had  a  length  from  N.  lo  S.  of  2<K)  tniles, 
and  whose  nirfacu  rose  to  Urn  level  of  Uiu  Mediter- 

■  "Hie  ftirtrMi  of  Ussida  wu  th«  last  ntasa  of  the  hsnd  of 

2e«]uU  of  the  Jews  vho  ilerctulal  tbcin*tlr«a  opiitiat  Sllvs,  tb« 
Riiiiinn  geKi'tnl  (i.D.  71),  tuul  at  Ijut  ilcstraTeii  tltenuelVH  Co 
c«cA)i«  capture  (Joa.  Wan,  vu.  riU.  tx.). 
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TBJiean.  The  evidence  for  lltu  eonchi»Km  is  to  be 
found  in  tlic  occurrence  of  tvrmcen  of  lacustrine 
materials  at.  intervfLlii  ilown  the  AraWli  from 'A in 
Abu  Wendell,  a  lix-ality  nearly  40  miltjs  S.  of 
the  margin  of  the  Gli.V.  TIkvks  terraces  contain 
namoroua  scmi-foMit  »helU  of  the  genera  Mttanin 
and  AleJaniMm*.'  It  ia  ouiy  to  undunstaud  tliitt 
during  the  Glacial  epoch  the  large  rainfatl  /uid  the 
moluiug  of  the  snowx  of  Uie  Leuonun,  accotiipanicd 
liy  a  climate  leas  tropical  than  that  which  now 
pn'vailR,  mny  have  added  enortnooiily  to  the  nupplica 
of  %vatt:r  poured  into  the  Jordanio  buin,  Uiaa  rnio- 
in^  the  BQifaoe  to  the  loiet  indicated.  With 
the  subflequent  diminislung  rainfall,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  snb-tropical  oonditiona  of  climato,  evapora* 
tion  woulii  c^^ualty  gain  upon  precipitation ;  and 
the  surfaceof  tlie  waters,  contracting  ntage  by  stage, 
would  ultiniat«lv  fall  to  their  pre»eut  liinita,  where 
evH[M>ratioii  and  su^^ply  have  nearly  balanced  aadi 
othur.  It  was  dunii};  hucIi  (fuoce>!«ive  stages  of 
dimiaation  in  volume,  and  lowering  of  the  Burfaoe, 
that  the  terraces  of  lacoAtrino  matcriolB  were 
fanned,  and  converted  into  land  ^u^faces;  those 
couunence  at  their  lushest  liatit  vritli  those  of  Abu 
Werideh,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  at  lower  and 
lower  levi:l!4  till  thepn^ifnt  tnar>;in  of  the  Dead  Sea 
ahore  ia  reached.  The  nalinilication  of  the  waters 
Bvcaraarilv  aecotnponied  tliU  piooeas ;  Itecaiifu;  the 
$alti)di«so1ved  ld  the  waters  remuncd  l>eldnd  during; 
the  prctoem  of  eviipo  ration,  and  oonseqnentlv  tended 
to  aogment  till  saturation  was  reaoh&d.  1  lie  Dead 
Sea  waters,  therefore,  resemble  those  of  all  closed 
lakes  which  are  more  or  le^s  saline  owing  to  similar 
canses-t 

LrmuTTTHi.— Cotider,  Tmt  Wart,  ISSO:  Hnl),  *  AnbU  Pecnu 
ud  PklesUtitt,'  In  Jr<m.  J'EF,  ISM;  Lftrtet,  Comv*  rf'Xipfora- 
Km  (U  la  M«r  ttvru,  1860 ;  Lrnob,  Aerorf  V  f^-S.  KxptdUion  to 
tit*  /onfaK  md  Dtad  Sm,  18SS :  Robluoa,  BS.  1B45 ;  Uc  8aulcr, 
FtmH  <i><u  te  Strit.  I8U ;  8obQbert>  JMh  <«  dm  Jror^tiUand, 
1887 :  TrUtnm,  land  <»f  Jtn*t,  Snd  ed.  1872,  land  of  Uoah. 
I87S,  '  Finns  and  Finn  of  PiitttlTUi,'  in  Mtm.  nf,  ISM ;  O.  A. 
Smith,  HiM,  Ong.  4Mff.  E.  HULL. 

DEAPHESB.— See  Medictse. 

DEAL.— A  'deal'  is  apart  or  shore  (A. -S.  dael, 
Ger.  thcil),  and  it  may  be  a  lar^  or  small  port. 
In  mod.  £nc.  wc  ore  allowed  to  say  only  '  he  gave 
a  great  deaf,  or  a  good  deal,  of  trouble,'  ecaxcelT 
*he  gave  a  deal  of  trouble,'  and  nev^r  'a  small 
deal.  In  older  Eng.  Chaucer  could  «Ly  (Houm*  of 
iVwie,  i.  331)- 

'O,  l»ve  jeoisnvwichgooillIliMd 
111  speofae,  and  oercr  »  dee)  of  trontbet* 

And  Latimer  could  represent  philosophers  saying 
that  'God  walked  up  and  dowu  in  IJeavcn.  and 
thinketh  never  a  deal  of  our  affairs.'  In  AV  dpAl 
is  u»ed  in  the  phramj  'tenth  deal'  or  '  tenth  dcalx,' 
for  Hob.  ihyf  u.tdnJn,  wherever  that  word  occurs 
(ItV  'tenth  [Mirt' or 'tenth  parts').  SeeWBJOUTS 
AND  Measures. 

To  'dc^ '  u  to  dirids  or  dlitrlbutc  (A.-a  doftanX  u  In  S  S  8» 
'be  dnUt  ftraoas  tSX  ttw  pMmlo  .  .  .  lo  tit*Tf  one  *  rnkv': 
1  Ch  16>.  U  S^'d.  khr  brmd  to  the  hongry';  and  Ko  IS? 
'aocordiDS'  as  God  hatn  daalt  to  fvery  mui  tbe  mesxun  of 
Mth.'  Cf.  WjrcUf,  U(  V»  'And  whuina  he  badds  tak«  tbi  lljnic 
loovM  and  twnl  AmUb,  ha  bih(!«4d  In  to  batwn?,  and  )iImmi1« 
baa,  sad  bntk  and  datlda  to  IUm  discMli,  that  thci  acbuMcn 
■etio  forth  biror  the  cunpanvM';  and  Covardalc,  Im  CW'Thy 
knKdoiiia  la  dclt  la  parus.*^  Ftam  lUa  the  vsrb  poMcd  Into 
the  Moae  of  deaUnc  nreU  or  iU  with  a  penon,  and  theo  barintr 
any  tmunotUm  mtk.— mtoDlUKS  that  arv  tnabr  found  In  AV 
as  in  nod.  uae.  Ao  SSM  '  this  man,  aboet  wbom  all  tbe  multitude 
ol  tlia  J«wi  hava  daalb  KrUb  wm'{i%irvxi>  t**'.  RV  'made  mil 
to  »»')■  J.  H^VSTINQS. 

•  M'nM  Stir,  p.  »  ;  PA|».  GmL  Arxdtia  Pitnm.  On.  pp.  15-T«. 

t  Thd  watrn  of  tbn  D««d  8ea  jleld  M'A7  lb*,  or  salt  bi  100 1b«. 
o(  ntar,  tbou  of  tLe  Atlantic  ylatdlng  oaly  S  lt«.  of  salt  In 
Iht  Buna  qiiatitltr ;  the  fonner  con*lit  of  oUortdes  of  Utna, 
mafSHla,  aodiajii,  and  potaMlum,  and  Id  amillar  proportJMii  of 
oilfihatM  lud  bromldn  uf  the  auno  aubstaac«a.  The  larsc 
quaoUty  of  bromine  (occturlng  u  brDmlde  of  inagnealnin)  bai 
kLtraolBd  tha  attention  si  natonUita,  aud  ta  inppoMd  h>  l>e  a 
lolcaalc  anianatlon. 
VOL.    I.— 37 


DEAR,  DEARTH,— Dear  is  UM-d  in  AV  in  iwo 
scnsi's:  (1)  BeioVed,  as  £ph  A'  'Bo  ye  thcreforo 
followers  of  God  as  dear  children '  {A.yainrr6t,  KV 
'  beloved ').  In  this  sense  is  Col  1''  '  tim  kini^dom 
of  his  d.  Son,'  which  AV,  along  with  Cov.,  Cron., 
Gen.,  and  Bishoi>s',  retained  from  Tindale,  though 
Wyrlif'it  '  the  sone  of  his  loumge '  was  nearer  tJie 
Greek  {6vt6tr^d.yiirr}ta^o0;  ttheims,  KV,  'the Son 
of  his  love').  See  Bkloveo.  (2)  Prteioun,  Ac  20** 
'neither  count  I  my  life  d.  unto  myself'  ijifuitt). 
Cf.  Pa  72'^  Cov.  'dearo  shal  their  blonde  he  ia  his 
sight,'  and  im*'  'right  doure  In  the  sight  of  the 
Lorde  is  the  death  of  his  sayntcs,'  both  pre:«erved  in 
Pr.  Bk.  version,  tlie  meaning  being  that  ho  oonnta 
it  too  precious  to  leave  it  unavenged. 

Daortb.— Ilkat  which  la  predoui  t>  ran,  a*  I  S  S>  Cor.  "Tba 
worde  ol  y  Lords  waa  deare  at  the  nine  tyme' ;  and  tnm 
'daar'  in  tfala  acDae  waa  htntiad  *  dearth '-acardty.  latalne. 
Dearth  oooan  lo  AV  On  UMH*,  s  E  «>*,  SOb  0».  Stti  6>(aU 
2]n>  BV  'bunlno'  La  On,  £  Oh,  keeplnff  'dearth'  la  2  K,  Nab); 
Jet  Itf  (ftTkS,  HV  '  droujiUt ') ;  Ac  7"  ll«  <A,.u*<.  BV  '  tamloe  *) ; 
and  BV  addi  Job  t^  f.]t}f,  AV  'faaiine'),  tho«4ch  It  ntalna 
'  famine '  lor  the  aatne  Ueb.  In  SOO.  ,T,  HASTINGS. 

DEATH.— See  Escuatology.  Lifk. 

DEBATE.— To  debate  (fr.  old  Fr.  dthatrt,  LaU 
de  dowu,  btttuere  heat)  now  means  to  discuss,  and  a 
'd.'  in  a  diiM^ussion,  which  ia  expected  to  be  aroic- 
able.  Bnt  in  earlier  Eog.  *to  deoate'  was  to  tight 
or  ■wTangle,  and  'debate'  was  strife,  quarrelling. 
ThusGn  13'Geneva'thcrewasdebatc  bctwcenethe 
heardmen  of  Abrams  cattell,  and  the  heardraen  of 
U>t«cattcir;  and  Lk  12*»  Cov.  'Thjnke  ye  that 
I  am  come  to  brynge  peace  upon  earth  — I  tetl  you 
nav,  but  rather  debate.'  In  this  sense  only  is 
debate  used  in  AV,  whether  as  vb.  or  subeL  As 
vb.  Pr  25" '  Debate  thy  cause  isith  thv  neighbour' 
(ao  RV),  and  la  27'  (KV  'contend'";  both  3-i= 
'strive,*  'go  to  law*).  As  sulnt.  Is  68*  (-ti!?,  RV 
'contention  ') ;  Kir  28"  'A  sinful  man  diiM]uictoUi 
friends,  and  maketli  d.  among  tlieui  that  be  at 
peace"  (itiSiWn  3iaj3o\iJr  ;  cf,  2  Ti  3»  AVm,  Tit  2* 
A  Vm,  and  see  Makebate)  j  Eo  1*.  2  Co  12»  {(pit, 
UV  'strife').  J.  Hastisos. 

DEBIB  (T57). — Tlie  kin^  of  Eglon,  who  ace.  to 
Jos  10*  joined  other  four  kings  against  Joshua,  hnt 
was  defe-att>d  and  put  to  death  along  with  his 
allies  at  Makkedalt. 

DBBIR  (Tji,  ^aSfip,  JkAir).—t.  The  name  is 
generally  nupposea  to  mean  'back*;  hoDce  = 
fiindmvit  chamber,  inrusmuMt  room  of  a  tcmpit, 
and  so  it  is  UNcd  in  1  K  D'  to  denote  the  Holy  of 
Holie.4.  The  city  muitt  have  been  a  saored  one, 
with  a  well-knovm  temple.  This  is  borne  oat 
by  its  two  other  names,  Kiriath-M-pher  or  '  Book- 
town  '  (Jos  15^,  Sept.  xiXis  ypafi^TUf),  and  Kir- 
iath-eoimah,  'citv  of  in-'^tmction '(?»  (Jo-t  35**); 
and  \V.  Max  Mufler  [Anifn  itnd  EurujMt,  1894)  haw 
shown  that  in  an  Egyptian  papjTUs,  know-n  as  the 
'  Trnvflfl  of  tlio  Moliar,'  which  was  T*Titten  in  the 
time  of  ItamRes  ii.  (R.c.  ISOD),  and  i»  a  Kurcostic 
aocoimt  of  an  Egyptian  traveller's  misadventures 
in  C-anaan,  reference  is  made  to  the  town.  The 
writer  remarks  :  *  Thou  hast  not  seen  Kiriath-nnab 
near  Both-thupar.  nor  dost  thon  know  Adullam 
and  Zidiputa.'  We  lenm  from  the  gco-jraphical  list 
of  .Shi-ilLik  that  the  ln?.t-namfd  place  was  in  the 
souLli  of  Judoli,  and  the  E^^-ptian  Thupar,  whidi 
is  followe^l  by  the  determinative  of  '  writing,' 
would  repreHent  a  Hebrew  Sopher  or  *  scribe.*  As 
Anab  is  associated  with  Kiriaih-sepher  in  Jos  11" 
IS*',  we  must  oonelnde  that  the  Egyptian  writer 
has  intcrchanjied  the  equivalent  terms  Kiriatli 
and  Beth,  and  that  the  MasHoretes  have  wrongly 
vocalised  the  second  clement  in  the  name  of  the 
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city,  wliich  shoulU  be  topiur,  *Mribe,'  inntcad  of 
sepher,  '  book.'  It  waa  a  '  citv  of  scribes,'  where  a 
Ubrarr  niiuil  Imvo  existed,  lillod  witli  clay  UwIca 
ilLBcriI>ed  ydth  cuneifurm  characUTti  similar  to 
tlioso  fooni!  Rt  Tel  el-Amama,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  Aafvria  uml  Halivlonia.  The  latter  were  tuually 
establuihed  in  Uie  cnaiiiber  of  a  tainule.* 

It  is  possible  thnt  the  nanw  of  Kiriath-sannah 
may  be  loond  in  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
{Mtltheiiungeii  ans  den  oiifntaiischfn  ^ammivngen, 
iiL  No.  Ifti)),  where  wo  read:  'The  country  of 
Gath-carmel  liaM  fallen  away  to  Ta^d,  and  the 
men  of  tiie  city  of  (iatb;  ne  is  in  Bcih-sanL' 
ThiB  wonld  locate  tlie  city  in  tbe  neighboorhuod  of 
Gath. 

In  the  OT  Debir  is  describcil  aa  in  tbfi  nioun- 
taius  of  Judah,  like  Sucoli  tinU  E-'ht^nioli  {Jos  \f\ 
*•■*'),  and  not  far  fioni  Hebron,  from  whence  Caleb 
'went  up'  toit(v.**).  It  was  in  'the  Nc;:eb'  of 
Juduh,  and  near  it  were  '  the  upper  sprin^>ii  and 
t1)0  nether  springs*  of  water.  After  leavHng  Lach- 
iah  {Tetl  elHesp)  anil  Kjrton  (7V«  m-NcjUcht), 
Joslnm  marched  to  Hebron,  and  then  'returned' 
to  Debir  (Jo*"  iK**).  UnfortnuatA-Iy.  these  passa^res 
d(j  not  enable  ua  to  &x  the  exact  puHitiuu  uf  the 
city,  tiiou;;li  the  oiprcasion  *  went  up '  may  imply 
that  it  lay  to  the  nortlt.  Thia  would  certainly 
have  been  tlie  caae  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  Beth- 
»aai  of  the  'Tel  el-Amama  tablet.  The  identifica- 
tion with  the  modem  Dhfthcriyeh  (from  Arab. 
dhahr,  'bock')  rusUi  ujion  a  niLstakeu  iiitori>r(:ta- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Uebir:  Fetrie  found  there 
no  traces  of  aiiythinj;  older  than  the  Koman 
period. 

Debir  was  taken  by  Othniel  the  Keninxite,  in 
return  for  which  Cttleb  gave  him  his  dan-jhter 
Achsah  in  Duuriogc  (Jos  I5"'*,  Jg  l"'^*).  There 
must  consequently  be  somo  error  in  the  text  of 
Jos  ICP*-**,  where  it  is  said  that  Jiwhua  hnd 
already  taken  Debir,  and  deetroved  all  \%s  inhabit- 
anta.  Moreover,  the  city  of  Debir  is  not  men- 
tioned amonR  the  confederates  in  vv.*-^  where, 
on  the  contrary,  Debir  \&  stated  to  be  the  king  of 
EkIou. 

2.  DiiOlH  (Jos  13*).  The  border  of  Debir 
(or  Lidebir)  \s  stated  to  have  formed  part  of  tbi: 
frontiers  of  Ga<I,  not  far  from  Malianaim.  If  the 
readinj;  l.idebtr  i»  accepted,  the  place  may  perhapH 
be  idenlilied  with  I^odebar  of  2  8  »*. 

3.  DEniR  in  Jim  l.'i'  Is  described  an  in  the 
direction  of  the  nortli-east«m  corner  of  Judah, 
towards  the  valley  of  Achor  and  GUkeI.     The 

Sept.  however,  reada  ^irl  rt  Tiraprcy  Ti;t  ^dpayyoi 
'Axfip,  and  the  VoIk.  has  JJebera.  Ace.  to  Hupfeld 
{Pb  28*)  and  WeUh.  {Sam.  145  a.)  tj-j^  here  = 
toeslward.  A.  H.  ^ayce. 

DEBORAH  (fTT^rt  "a  bee').— 1.  The  nurse  of 
Rebtfknh,  died  on  Jacob's  return  to  Can.,  and  was 
buried  under  the  terebinth  (' AUon-bncuth  *)  below 
Rethel  (fin  35'  K).  2.  The  heroine  of  the  great 
battle  by  the  Kisbon  in  which  Siscra  and  his  alliei^ 
were  defeated  (Jg  4  and  C).  After  a  jrariod  of 
oppreuiion  and  insecurity,  which  had  lasted  since 
the  daysof  Shamgar  (Jgfi*),  and  had  fallen  heavilv 
npon  tne  trilws  bordering  on  the  plain  of  Jeireel, 
D.,  11  woiiitin  iif  martial  and  detennined  spirit, 
together  with  Uarak,  resolved  to  free  their  people 
from  the  aggreeRtons  of  the  C&noanites.  Issachar, 
their  tribe  (Jg  5"),  hod  been  tlie  principal  sulferer, 
but  could  not.  oopo  with  the  enemy  unaided. 
Accordingly,  the  summons  was  sent  round  to  all 

*A  lull  duKUMiaa  of  Uic  tucauiUiK  of  tho  nuno  b  ^*eabj 
Moore  i,Judgt*,  p.  26  ft.),  who  Iorm«(lj'  ocMinooUd  iro  In  *)£=  'p 
with  AruDAic^p  'bofder,  froniler.'  Klriath-wphor  would  on 
thli  Homology  be  '  FVontipr-Uiwn,' «  mlubio  vnoush  nanminii. 
But  for  phonetic  dlffiiniltiu  Lh&t  fUnri  tn  th«  wmy  Uoor*  ti» 
DOW  sboadoned  thlv  derivulloii. 


the  tribea,*  claimiiig  their  asaiatance  in  the  cause 
of  J'  the  national  God.  Ephrnini,  Benjamin, 
West  ManasBch,  Zvbulun,  Nuphiali,  with  their 
chiefs,  rallied  round  litsachar;  Ucuben,  Oilead(  = 
Gad),  Dan,  andAaher  refused  to  respond  (Jg  5"*"). 
VtiT  the  tJret  time  after  the  Mitl«ment  in  Canaan 
tlie  tribes  of  Isr.  acted  in  numething  like  a  national 
rajHtcity  ;  itwaji  the  geniuH  and  eourage  uf  D.  that 
instigated  tlii^  unit4.>d  nction.  To  niei^t  the  Tsr. 
confederation, the  kings  of  CiLnaan, under  the  leader- 
ship of  tSidcra,  marcbud  to  the  attack ;  the  battle 
tocilc  place  in  the  neighliourhood  of  Taanacb  and 
Megiudo,  along  the  ri^ht  bonk  of  the  Kislion 
(tig  5'*).  A  great  storm  came  on,  and  the  swollen 
U>rrent  worked  lia%'oc  among  the  Can.  forces,  so 
tliat  it  seemed  as  if  the  |Ktwcn(  of  naturfj  were 
lighting  againjit  them  (Jg  5^*");  Sisera  had  to 
«;euk  safety  in  flight.  A  woman  had  succcssfally 
initiated  tbe  war,  and  a  woman  brought  it  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  JacI,  by  a  bold  stratagem, 
slew  Sisera  with  \  shattering  blow  from  a  tent- 
moJlot  as  he  stood  drinking  in  her  cent  (Jg  5*^"). 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  event  which  fins  made 
D.  famous  among  t'be  women  of  the  Ilible,  an  it 
may  be  gatlicreu  from  the  song  iu  Jg  0.  This 
Hnlendid  Me  was  prob.  not  wTitten  by  D.  herself  ; 
tne  verba  in  v."*  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  2nd  pere. 
rather  than  by  the  Ist ;  cf.  v.".  V.'  merely  says, 
'then  sang  D.  and  Barak,'  a  remark  due  to  the 
later  cnlitor.  But  the  mju^  may  well  be  the  work 
of  a  contemporary,  oa  its  style  and  contents 
suggest ;  it  mav  claim,  tlierefore,  to  lie  the  highest 
authority  for  the  events  which  it  rec^ordit. 

Another  acuount,  a  prose  version,  is  contained  in 
chapter  4.  The  two  accounts  ngrt-e  in  the  main 
features,  but  exhibit  considerable  dilTerences  in 
detail.  In  4*  **  D.  is  styled  both  prophetess  and 
judge,  while  her  seat  w  '  under  the  palm-treeof  D., 
bet»'u<ui  Uaruah  tmd  Iluthel,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Kphraini,'  whither  the  children  of  Israel  resorted 
for  judgment. 

It  is  here  implied  that  her  autliority  had  been 
long  established,  and  that  it  extended  over  Israel 
('she  was  judging  Israel  at  that  time,'  4*).  'Vh'nt 
generalization  of  her  position  rctlectA  the  theory  of 
the  compiler  of  Judgc»-a  lat-c  wtitcr.f  Knrtner, 
her  seat  is  placed  in  the  S.,  in  the  t-erritory  of 
lJunj.imin,  far  from  the  area  uf  the  tronbles.  This 
necessitates  distant  ne.gotintions  with  Barak,  and 
introduoes  serious  dilbcnltiea  into  the  narrative. 
It  ia  [lOKHible  that  D.'s  connexion  with  Kamah  and 
Bethel  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  based  on  tin  35", 
for  which,  again,  tlie  compiler  may  be  Teftjiunsible. 
Wu  may  cimcludc  from  4**  that  hrr  home  wa» 
viomewhere  near  Kodc^h,  the  cily  of  Barak  ;£  thus 
both  wouhl  bidong  to  Iwachar  (as  r>'^i.  tba  chief 
suH'erer  under  the  opprcinsion.    See  Ratiak. 

In  the  prose  version  (4'-''  in  ihr 
styled  a  propheteao.    Thti<s.  in  the  m 
phecy.flho  annonnees  tJio  j !  i  •  •'  ■'' 
pronuM-'s  success  (v.'"*),  ano  ■ 
otl'thu  honours  of  the  vict' 
features  not  found  in  ch.  :>.  ob. 

4  most  lie  prono>nii'«a!  t»f  in  if«. 

For  the  olhur  div^i 
mention  of  Jabin,  tin 
deed  of  JacI,  tbe  authtmu--  mwi  >n-  i  i>-jj.u>Li.-'i. 

Lmuun'ML— nilUjfer,  i><i»  h 
lSfi7;  A.  Mlitti-r.  Iff  r.M  ' 
St^tm,  I.);  BoikJe. /(uJU, 


*  Bio«pt  Biiiic 
noi  «nt«rod  int 
ukIww  cai 
( Jr  J»- », 

JudgM;  li 

IBanUc 

thkt  both, 

Pcbonh'j 
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tn  Rtnu  lUi  EtuOsa  Jvie^,  xzir.  18M ;  a.  A.  Cookn,  HiaL  mnd 
S^mfi  <tf  Dtb.  latU;  C.  Niebuhr.  I'tfrvuM  mmr  JUtmuL  dtt 
MftraHede*.  MM ;  O.  F.  Uoon,  Jttdgm  0W»),  IZI-ITS. 

8.  Dol>orah  (AV  Debora),  the  gnndmothor  of 
Tobit,  To  1«.  U.  A.  COOKB. 

DBBT,  DE&TOR,— J- 1'  ot.-l  T»rmt.~^h  in  QoA  ev 

(orrw,  ptcpi.  AwTiWff,  LXX  tAii>Xw*«>,  Vole.  fimmiM  OfCeipta. 
nrntno  mtmo  pteamiam,  fnntuAr,  muttium  a«wip ;  in  B*^  LV 
f«nil(t«.  GMUe  to  borrow),  ptirp.  ^«nd«r,  Uu  liMt'U.  Mui^m. 
aix^v*.  Vulg.  }muiii4un  jitunuini  dc,  /munrr.  ."nV  !■  kin 
uwd  In  tlw  KOM  ol  Join,  umI  Ui«  •vna*  of  bomw  naj  be 
(l«n«*d  front  tb«  dependoou  ot  lb«  bwiowor  oa  tfaft  iModir ; 
but  .-nV  ioin.  UK)  mS  (vrrov,  ma^  in  Indopmdeat  roott  ol 
different  orivtu  (m  FnentX  1^  Ltttt  L*otl»,  !■  oot  ncoMnrflj 
eonnecUd  with  cither. 

ntf]  (Klso  In  fom  mc>:)  QoX  Bud  Hiph..  BV  knd  •»  wunr, 
tofef  luurr,  Azod  (tuury) ;  ^nj  ptcp.  vrvdfttr.  MtortiMW.  kla» 
Civ«n  In  Dt  L&>  (or  >|i;  n^Q  ^'23  'powtwpr  of  ■  lowi  U  bto 
buiKl,*  in  Dt  S4>I  tAy  if«Mor  U  ^3  niffi  n^  l^lj  ^*l<ftt  ^^^  'l^" 
nao  to  wbcns  tlwu  ua  lending',*  cff  'a  creditor.'  Bo  li  Sf 
la  MffJ  "^'it,  cL  1  a  ZZ* '  h«  bo  whoa  wiyono  is  •  unrer,'  iU, 

*  oiM  who  bOTTOwi  OD  urar;,*  EV  (A«  piMr  qT  wfttrf  (o  Ate. 
LXX  wMrwt,  p*nphnM«  witb  JfiJJUn  <0wv)k  uid  (For  pb^) 
ka*«rr^r,  uxl  Id  1>  ioi  i^;(/uK(4l*Mor>  vulB- (ommoifv,  cx^ 
■mru  wiigro.  ud  furptop.  oiwfttor./muralor.  i^^S  K*''  ST 
dtU,  LXX  *<«««,  Talff.  MvdttoK  <rcBdia|;  tlia  flap.).  OMlgy 
KT  diM.  JMm  LXX  i«iA«>^  Tal^ .  dtbitwi. 

ItfiQ,  KV  OMify.  aacNBA.  LXX  BM/rvr,  Valf .  «■  aWwiMiK 
■■■itffc  Thk  not  baa  been  connvctM  with  fcf]  W«,  d 
■^f  In  fii.  lo  tbe  n>tar«  uid  cBMbi  of  uMir;- ;  or  with  nn 
/m<  boeuw  pkjrvKsl  of  «  debt  b  rcmitM  for  » tiiM  (Ow 

^1^  (^K  bt*)  EV  tuvry.  LXX  ••■«,  Vulg.  itaura.  In  Dc 
Sl^B(B>ig,M-*)thef7ipA.of  in  b  uwd  for  'lead  on  omuij.' 
•ad  Hm  Qal  for  'bomiw  on  unrj.'  LXX  fftpA.  uanuM,^' 
iil«*«»v  ;  Vnljc-  iiipk./iwnm,  oammodo. 

n^ne>  n-rp  <nn  b«a»ie  croMt),  EV  iaerttM  <uid  la  AT  cf 
Pr  n*  trafiMl  ffoift),  LXX  •')um«4'>U(,  in'  «A^«i,  Volf.  mv»>' 
•A«ntf<nCJ«,/onMU.«m^JM.  ^}  ud  n>r!9  bt*  oAcn  oo^M 
lOKVlhcr.  L*  tSM,  Etk  18»i'  rtc.:  NowkIc'  i7«».  JrdL  I.  tU. 
take*  V)  u  lne«reat  on  *.  loaa  of  maocjr,  and  n*3T)  w  InlMffm 
on  a  lean  or  oom.  etc  « tc ,  bu  t  is  Dt  !S»  (Eng.  U)  m  h«To  ^  *  tf 
180007  •  -  •  of  (out) ...  of  sDrtlilnff.' 

3ia  Bik  1^.  KT dtUor. OxL  Hob.  La.  dabt,  LXX  friTi  it 
Tolf  .  diMtori. 

BV  ^of.  bomrw  on  plcdro,  ET  torrov,  LXX  '  t^  TW^ 
MM^pfo  natftnim ;  Eftplt.  load  on  plodffo.  ET  Inrf,  LXX  Imm^^ 
VB]|F./Bniir*,Mitimnd«.  cb^.aivtliliirctnBaaHmiirlkr 
Ifaa  cajBtBt  ol  a  loaa  or  tba  tullQmtat  of  aaj*  oHtafli^  ST 

pfa^LXXiMr"M,Vaic.p^M«  riirTirr'iriitiiiiiM  i— n 

■Mcnrv  (the  ■trcnritr).  C'c;:^  Hob  9,  R7  rMpf «^!s :  AT 
lUak  olajr,  Vabr- Arfwum  lutiiiK.  i>  due  to  a  mMika  a^HMff. 
In  Jl  r  >W  nf  e3l'-twiK,bind ;  aothoroote'  boNwr/biaaa 
iba  borinwM  vac  boood  to  Um  tornlar ;  bstWdOMHM  a^v* 
B37aaaaAniB.  Iaan««nl,aad  Drttor prufiMaa >oq— aad  adfc 
BOX  *bald  amijr.* 

V*n  Ooi  (nt.  Wnrf ,  d  esph  kt  tu*  or  tef  •  pUft,  txx 

I  •..Tn^.ptawJ.  ^ 


meraAl  «f«dit  —mPyiuwIhiil  irum  tJiu  tnct  th«t 


thel«TB«lit»«lii« 
pwplfl.  n<  HaAlim 
buuli  ol  Ifce  i^—  *****' 
oUier  ortimy  —^  »  •■** 
in  land.    FMMCjia  ■!■■  ' 
speedily  r^lOsV^ 
and  liuetjiT 
acM.    Sodi 
of  crapo  (N<^  ^ 
tioafor  tk*  fcM0 
ofl<wigabitilti3 
■ud  to  bon  hiM 
BKntioat  tk> 

nnvw 


not  a  cumoMrcial 
«■•  mvoUjr  in  the 
V  ftmiginn.     Tbo 
BOBt  hara  opofmtod 
voold  cr«&t«  dobu 
.  atnvagukeo, 
•ariooa  tadobCed* 
■rwB  frau  hdlore 
,  jnasra  of  Caxa- 
m  iar  the  pojnneat 
1^  TWoglt  debt  lauuifit  be 
Unel,—U  24* 
md  tJto  l«idca>  u  sodol 
tea*  hoM  oonpAratively 
'  ••  iwCttr&l  mxui 


'  l^-W.  LKUSfi^    te-tei 


r  171^  KT  tmmm  jm 

■■Mw  owttKt'  Ui>  ar^  li  ^^m. 
aMUar17  Uo  if>pL  -rf   ^( 


C^M 


l*.-T 


Witi^Mft,    1liMfP|aa»lMilfao|WBCttyof  refer- 

aBdd»fe^4i«|i^dM4i«iK*v«l  tfaeeo  tuniu, 

c-».-te^»>»*     Iff!    'ftr'4obCar'(lS2g»). 

2.  J^aJmm  fhai     tl  (^  li*  Jodab  ptoinisoi 

*fa^ai<«iwAvfeiBMCBet,  etc,  oa  « 

~  li^Mi  Hb  iill  tboo cruftted. 

rte«»  feU.    Id  S  K  <"  It 

•  ■wdenUidebt, 

"      ofoU.-hio 

Mcre«litoni 

by  iolliiig  her 

■•  im  ^f^     BiA*.  MMpu  Lhifl  a«  a 

r<<M^^.^rf<^ori^wlie*ihiafaiemi  by 

idB.    b  Sab  X  Ao  feBBHi  an  in  dUtraaa 

%  ^m^  mi  Mai%  tfcey  bav«  lorrowed 

ail^cfBvaA^  their  land.    <N'uwa4;k. 

"       ifcrwcj    Thodebton 

hftd  been  aeiiml,  and 

m^  hii  hH  ^Vifc<  ••  mU  tbek  ^-hildnin. 

Ib  mi^mm  »  b  MftHa  ofyol  from  Neheminb 

Ao«H  lib  «»  »a^  ^*TF  '^.  1">>^<^)  tlie 

Mft  lb  %  m  J«Mr  anodlo^  The  odIv 
MfavMOBtfjiarMt  b  ISSa«.  when 

^  a.  Jh^a  X^ > ipitaf I.  rte.— Tbo  iwomb^  of 
boBMap  »  ^^niid  w»  b  mi«/artfuie<  ■nmntimcB 
mj^mmm  £■  SB  ilK  15*  a^  "I.  ofteDor  on. 
teH«^ aB*B^B»  eaffitBng  t^  borrower  to 
^■^■BK  ^aAv  bnthm  aboold  BMBt  him 
■'•^■^■*  ay*.  «*<Hi  n  TJBW  «r  tite  apprwu^fa- 
^|»^«*^  P»  «-  IMP,  IV  l»"f:  with. 
•STfTf  **^^  .'JEi  »»«•■  (Knar.  "•  n  Lt 

*"  7^^*^  *^.  ff»ii^iii,  aSO.   anderaUiid 
' »  ^^iy  ■■aiia  vxce^wm  mmay  (&  take* 
■  ^^  •  *«  *•  ftbeolBto  BrabiUtioa  of 
iB  IH.     Soeh  proUbitiiiM 
(olorvigiwrB.     NoDrarUoa 
rof  debt,  bat  Boa- 
U  Pk37«.    Botii 
acB  duefly  oortccraod  to 
"'■^^  '-^  a»d*CL    TW  lair  reaCricta  tbe  exartioo 
*"-^^^    -    i*>e'«dBCkia8(Dt24"^f.  tiwoeiiwr 
^m»  OH  t^U  tli»  vjdow'i  ox  (Joh    , 
^  k  tmkm  fai  pled^E.    Tbe  ervditor 
fo  oto  tbe  d^itor  •  boov  l« 
•  W.A  bitf  ■«!(  vait   nnttUk  lOJ  tA«  < 
AfMeecf  tiMdetaor-ecteM  / 

-       ■-    im^>}^r. 
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tnhreiul  tbn 

U  Mt : 

-  tW  lav  alio 
■anmtJmbUm 
»^  »«■  UE) 

-  'tham  dkoh 
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provurton  dews  not  occur  in  Dt,  but  Ut  IS'""  apiwints 
a  relcRfio,  ny??,  of  licbt  oTory  seventh  year.  This 
Jtlt^  lias  bet>n  uiidiTalood  (a)  OB  a  i-atii^L'lUng  of 
intcrcjtt  during  tlio  i^eventh  roar,  which  is  im- 
|KKUiib]e  in  view  uf  tliu  absuiutti  jirohibition  of 
int«r<.^5l  in  the  immediate  context;  [b)  as  mora' 
toriHm,  the  creditor  being  forbidden  to  demaoJ 
payment  daring  the  seventh  year,  but  being 
allowed  to  do  so  at  its  close  ;  (c)  as  an  absolute  and 
final  canoelUn},'  of  debt,  aa  in  Sotoa'a  x/^uv  droxonj. 
In  any  cane,  »oine  relief  in  the  matter  of  dobt 
would  be  Hiwcially  welcome  for  the  year  during 
wliich  the  land  fay  fallow.  The  ^f?*  did  not 
extend  to  foreipiertt, 

Aa  tlie  delitor  or  his  family  mi^ht  be  «oM  to  pay 
debt  (cf.  above  and  Lv  iiV*'-  *' ,  Is  60*),  the  proviiaions 
for  the  humane  trcatmpiit  of  Ueb,  slaves,  for  their 
release  in  the  seventh  year  {Ex  21*),  or  (with  the 
land)  at  the  Jubilee  (Lt  25***},  are  a  further 
limitation  of  the  ri^'ht«  of  creditors. 

iv.  Actual  Fracture. — Apart  from  Neh  5  and  the 
vague  engagement  in  Neh  10**  we  do  not  read  of 
those  benevolent  laws  being  obs^'rved.  Probablv, 
they  irere  never  counistently  enforced  as  pubfic 
law  for  any  lon^  period.  When  the  Jons  con- 
ceived themselves  boimtl  by  the  Ibtter  of  the  Ian-, 
they  at  once  devised  a  means  of  iiystematically 
eTaaing  the  Deateronomic  it^tv"-  1'i>i»  An<l  othtr 
laws  represent  a  standard  favoared  by  public  opinion 
and  sometimes  observed  by  gennronn  and  pious 
Iflraelit^s  (F.zk  18').  Creditors  generally  took 
pledgcH,  rcquirp^  suretiai,  exacted  interest,  and 
seized  tlie  land,  family,  and  person  of  their  debtors. 
Is  24^  mentions  the  giver  and  taker  of  usury  aa 
social  types.  The  warnings  against  soretyshiu 
(Pr  6'  ll"  20i»  22*  27")  indii«t«  severti  treatment 
of  debtors ;  according  to  Pr  Sa""  the  borrower  is  the 
slave  of  the  lender,  and  Jer  15"  indicates  a  bitter 
feeling  between  borrower  and  lender  quite  at 
varinnco  with  the  ideal  of  charitablu  loans. 

B.  Al'OCB.  AND  NT.— No  actual  cose  of  debt 
occurs  in  either.  Uoth,  like  OT,  inculcate  duty  of 
lending  and  paying  (Sir  29,  Lk  6*^  »  Ro  13"). 
Mt  6"  su^geatH  a  (.-enerous  treatment  of  debtors. 
Sir  18*pomt«  out  the  danger  of  borrowing. 

In  NT  debt  wcura  ehiefly  in  tlio  parables.  The 
Two  Debtors  (Lk  "*>■  ").  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt 
IS*").  In  the  latter  we  find  that,  a^  in  Greece 
and  Borne,  the  slave  could  have  proimrly  uf  his 
own,  and  thus  become  a  debtor  to  n\%  master. 
The  treatment  of  a  defaulter  is  entirely  at  his 
master's  disposal.  Here  too,  however,  the  person 
of  the  ordinary  debtor  may  be  seixed  for  debt.  In 
the  pariiMus  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25""*')  and  Poimds 
(Lk  lU"'''^),  and  the  narratives  of  the  Cleansing  of 
tbeTemple(.Mt-Jli"-.  Mkll'^-",Lkl9«-*,Ja2"-«). 
wc  come  upon  the  advanced  cunimcrcial  system  of 
the  Kom.  Empire,  with  money -changGrs,  ijankers, 
and  commercial  uKury.  which  C'hrist  mentions  witli- 
out  condemnini;.  In  the  parable  of  the  l^njunt 
Steward  (Lk  16^"")  we  trace  a  credit  system  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture.  Interest  is  not  con- 
demued  in  NT. 

LmDuvmtK.  -  8(^  camincnbulM  on  iw— ypi  tiitA,  icp. 
IMvor  Oil  IH  I&l-B,  and  mcUoim  oh  debt  in  Uth.  Aivh.  itt 
BensinKtr  wul  of  Nov-nck.  W.  H.  BEN'SFIT. 

DECALOOUE.^Tho  law  of  the  Ten  Words, 
virtually  a  tramilation  of  the  original  Heb.  name 
D'lr?  n^T  i^t  -I"  10*.  cf.  Ex  34^)  in  the  mo«t 
anitable  title  of  the  ethical  code  prelixe«l  to  the 
Sinnitic  legislation.  The  name  'Ten  Command- 
ments' is  a  less  accurate  rendering,  and  it  pre- 
judges  the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  all  of 
the  ten  words  are  of  tne  nature  of  conmmndmcnts. 
It  Is  alao  calli>d  ttiu  Tcjttimuny  (my  Kx  25''"),  ami 
the  Covenant  (n-a,  Dt  9"1. 

The  accounts  of  the  lirst  pirhltcation  of  the  !>. 


contain  a  variety  of  oxtraordinnry  partieoJars  in 
attestation  of  its  immediate  divine  origin  and  of 
its  Rovereign  authority.  The  nation  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai  to  receive  a  revelation  {Kz  IB"). 
Amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  tlie  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  the  Lord  descended  npon  the  smoking 
mount  (ll)""^-l.  and  from  thence  procl-iimod  the 
wonid  of  tliu  law  in  articnlatc  touc«  in  the  ears  of 
the  terrified  iM;ople  (20"*,  Dt  i").  The  words  thna 
uttered  by  tlie  very  voice  were  thereafter  graven 
by  the  very  finger  of  (lod  on  two  tables  of  etone 
(Ex  31",  Pt  4'').  These  tables,  which  «ere 
broken  by  Momwi  on  witnei»ing  the  temiKirary 
apostasy  of  the  pt^oplo  (Ex  .12"*),  were  replaced  by 
another  pair  on  M-liidi  (Jod  had  promised  to  rewrite 
the  former  words  (Ex  31>),  and  which  wore  there- 
after  deposited  in  the  ark  with  a  view  to  their 
fiafe-keeping  and  in  token  of  their  paramount 
importance  (Dt  10=).' 

fa  couHidenttinn  of  these  details,  in  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  D.  and 
on  the  precautions  taken  for  preserving  it  in  it« 
purity,  it  iii  remarkable  that  the  Pent,  contains 
two  versions  of  it  which  exliibit  not  a  few,  or 
altogether  unimportant,  variations  —  the  classic 
version,  a»  it  umy  lie  called,  of  Ex  20^",  and  the 
le«»-regarded  version  of  Dt  S*"".  The  principal 
divergences  occur  in  the  reasons  annexed  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  commandments.  Under  the  fourtli 
Dt  founds  the  duty  of  Sahhath  olMBrranee.  not 
upon  the  example  of  the  God  of  Creation  who 
rested  from  His  works  on  the  seventh  day  (Kx  20"). 
but  upon  thcdictatesof  humanity  and  o^ gratitude. 
'  Ubsurvu  the  Snbbftth-day  to  keep  it  holy  .  .  .  that 
thy  nian'Serrant  and  t)iy  niaid-yervant  may  r^<<t  u 
well  as  tlioa.  And  thou  sUmlt  remember  tliat  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  J'  thy 
(jod  brought  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore  J"  thy  (Jod  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  (Dt  o^-^). 
The  Itfth  commandment,  in  the  Dcutcronomic  text, 
sanetions  filial  eonduL-twith  the  promt»e  of  pros- 
perity aa  well  a^  of  lung  lifu  (.V^).  In  the  tenth,  it 
may  ue  added,  Dt  has  a  dill'erent  order  from  Ex — 
the  wife  bung  niaoed  at  the  head  of  the  iteriea,  while 
the  (wvoting  of  the  neighbours  field,  wliich  would 
eouDt  for  much  with  a  peasant  people,  is  expressly 
prohibited  (5^).t 

'I'hnt  the  Kxuiliis  version  of  the  D.  ts  on  the  whole 
superior  to,  ue.  ohier  and  purer  than,  the  textof  Dt, 
is  the  opinion  uf  the  gjeat  majority  of  modem 
scholars,  inclndin"  DoTitzsch,  Ditlmmn,  W.  It. 
Smitlj,  Driver.^  For  this  opinion  the  principal 
ground  is  that  the  variations  In  Dt  are  oC>vioaBly 
a  personal  contribution  from  this  author,  some 
being  mere  amplifications  in  his  wonted  style, 
others  instances  oi  the  intru.M0Q  of  hui  character- 
iatio  ideas  or  expremiions  (uf.  DlUmann,  Exod. 
p.  200{  Driver,  LOT  p.  31). 

*  The  KocouDt  III  Ex  of  the  SIniklUc  ravebtloa  !■  highly  can>- 
roatU.andmanydolAllsol  thA  critics]  uulj^uvRJUuiiMttloiL 
TIm  Dcckkunie  U  imbnl'Jrd  in  E,  which  tamtihaB  nort  ol  dw 
inaUer  In  Kk  19-^  :  but  this  k  not  dvcrtriTO  m  bo  Its  lUu — 
aae  Mction  rcg&rding  it  u  dofirod  liy  E  from  ptvoxlrtinr 
Murcn(Dr1r«r.  LOT  p.  MX  whil8 iuiot)MT uannvM ft*  hitniilon 
Into  th«  E  ttiatum  ut«r  the  lormalftUon  of  the  lM:alc>)niv 
ot  Dt  (Nelinor.  Dar  DeluUfj  p.  11).  Tha  J  luumtire  U  tnara 
proiulaent  In  Ex  Sfi-S4,  and  ha«  otUn  bcvn  kUctrcd  to  wt 
forth  ui  older  sumiiULry  u  the  kernel  ot  th»  tcfcMation  (w« 
ii\fra).  TbiB  latter  Infcnncc,  tpwt  trom  oth«r  grounds,  b 
roulvred  very  precarious  by  Lbe  tun  that  ■  rrNt  part  of  th* 
original  contenta  of  J  1>  no  lonnrbcloreua.  Tlit  final  ndaction 
dues  not  detenulDe  whether  ibe  n'orda  were  ravrlttcn  by  God 
(Kx  tlV)  or  by  UotM  (Cx  U^. 

t  CHber  Dl  Tartelloiu  are  nmltipUcatioa  of  rj^nnPTtlnir  par- 
ticW,  lind  of  dstaiU  <tha  ox  and  th«  mm  ontiUcd  to  aablialli 
rwrt).  v»rtalcluui|tes('otMHrve'  tor  *  rcnwiabor '  Inc.  i.  'dtrir»' 
tor  'covrt'in  thainain  bodv  ot  a.  10>,andalluilvepbn«M('As 
the  lAnl  thy  God  oonmaaaad  tli««'  In  oa  4  and  &X 

t  WaUbauaen,  howcvar,  'pmMn  a|^nn  the  il  prim  and 
conaistant  pnf«rtnoe  dI  tbt  Exod.  tast.*  Comp.  d.  Hta. ;  and 
Avidenofl  tJtat  hb  ii*w  to  apreadlng  is  lumtalied  b>-  tha  argu- 
mrnt  of  Maimar'e  palastaUng  monognplt  (£Vr  DekcUag'}. 
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In  opposition  to  the  traditional  ronception  of  tlie 
D.  as  «trielly  Mosaic,  three  tlieoriRs  axe  widely 
represented  in  modem  fritici'dii— (I)  that  it  i^  a 
jiroplielic  compendium  nr  nianife.it-o  1)«l(>ii;:iu^  at 
tbe  earliest  to  tliu  titli  cent.  i5.c. ;  {'2)  tlint  it  u  in 
Bn Instance  MosaIc,  bnt  that  it  wns  enlar^ixl  at  a  later 
period  hj  the  Bddition  of  one  or  more  oommand- 
menta,  or  at  lca>>t  (3)  of  omplilicationa  and  sanctions 
of  the  orif^Dol  '  wordH.'- 

(1)  Aj;RinHt  the  Mosaic  orip'n  it  is  arjrncd  that 
tho  tniilition  does  nob  l■nn^i»t«^lly  maintain  it» 
claim,  hut  alternatively  exhibits  a  summarrof  a 
widely  ililTerent  character  (Ex  34'*"-)  as  the  Mosaic 
D.  (Wellhftusen,  C<mp.  d.  ilex.  p.  331  a.)  •  ;  that 
the  BQcient  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  shows  no 
acqaaintanco  with  itd  content  {Baentsvh,  Das 
BundMbueA,  p.  92  ff.),  and  especially  that  Imth  in 
goneral  ipiril  and  in  detail  it  lb  out  of  hannony 
with  the  eftaentially  ritaalitttic  religion  of  pre- 
prophetic  times  (following  Wellhausen,  KayKcr, 
Smend,  Baentech,  op.  eit.  US).  Upon  this  it  is 
sufhcient  hero  to  olMervo  that  the  cardinnJ  a-sxiunp* 
tion  of  this'Rioup  of  etholnrs,  viz.  that  the  D.  waa 
inipousilile  l<cfore  the  prophetical  teaching  of  the 
»8th  cent.,  uxogguratea  the  part  nlayud  by  the 
prophets  in  fixing  the  cbaractt-r  of  ineUT  rofifrion. 
AnBunMlIy,  the  prophets  did  not  fir»t  enunciate,  bnt 
inlii^rite<r,  the  dovtrino  that  true  religion  utters 
itself  in  morality :  and  it  ib  an  ohvions  inference 
from  the  broad  facts  of  the  tradition  that  this 
fnndnmentAl  idea  was  atlinued  by  and  descended 
from  MoM^s.  Tlint  as  tlie  founder  or  reformer  of  a 
religion  hc&lionhl  have  enilH^di^l  ita  le-ading  prin- 
ciples in  'terse'  ^uU--tii»;ti  in  not  only  jxiHHihle  but 
frobable,  and  the  testimuny  to  the  fact  that  in  tlie 
>.  we  pofltess  audi  iv  smiimary  ia  too  strone  to  be 
set  aside  in  the  interests  of  a  historical  tueory.t 
[2}  A  second  sronp  of  critics,  while  holding  that 
•  Moses  in  the  oame  of  J"  prcacribwl  to  the  Israel- 
ites such  a  lawaais  contained  in  tho  tcnwordn' 
<Kucncn,  Ji(l.  /*r.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  285),  sapport  the 
contention  of  the  first  group,  that  one  or  more  of 
tho  uonuuajidnienta  are  poat-Moaaic  The  main 
objection  to  tlie  Moxaic  anthorship  of  c.  4 — that  it 
presupposes  conditions  of  agricuHnral  life  unjiku 
those  under  which  Moses  could  have  conceived  and 

gromnJgated  it  (MonteHore,  Hit.  Lect.  p.  654 ;  of. 
mend,  Beiiffumip^x^'  p-  139]— to  atthemost  valid 
against  certain  of  the  am  ])Uti  cations.  More  serious 
is  the  cose  against  the  Mo»)ic  orijcin  of  c.  2,  founded 
on  the  facts  that  its  prohibition  of  graven  ioia^vs 
wa>i  diBrc;;arded  in  the  time  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
early  monarchy,  that  the  prophets  of  tho  Northern 
Kingdom  offered  no  opiM^ition  to  the  ouit  of  the 

"Tbt  to-Gall»<l  JiJiwIsiio  D.,  flmt  Indicated  ^  Go«the,  hM 
botn  Anally  reconitnict«l  by  WcUhauMia  «•  rollows  (/fr.  tieaef.. 

1.  TTiouthklt  ngtwontilp  anj«trmn|:«iio<L 
S.  Tliou  chKlt  not  sukc  nnto  Uim  rnoiUm  imdc 

5.  Thmt  •hftlt  keep  Uie  fnut  ul  Unleuvcaed  Biwd. 
4.  All  thf  flnt-bora  &re  nuue. 

.'>.  Thoii  sbklt  kcc\i  Che  foMt  oS  W«vk>. 

6.  Thoa  ihalt  keep  tbe  fewt  of  IngaUMrtnE  In  the  fall  of  ihe 

7.  Thou  ilult  DOC  minglM  leavened  brud  with  Ute  blood  of  mv 
Mi- ri  flee. 

H.  Tbou  aliBlt  not  retain  until  the  inorolng  tbe  Ikt  ot  mr 
tmtU 

8.  Thou  ihAlt  brin^  the  ben  ot  the  fine  fruit*  ot  thf  field  to 
th«  botwe  of  J"  thy  Uad. 

10.  Tbou  abJdt  not  wcttae  k  kkl  In  Ita  nMJthu's  mflk. 

In  Ex  the  code  reaUjr  oootahu  1!  preoBpU,  hence  tliere  \a  no 
^nammit  w  to  the  aewetioii  Co  be  made.  It  auf  br  noted  that 
it  la  not  elsLined  that  it  Is  Uuwtc.  but  onlr  tliat  It  Is  older  tb&n 
tho  D.  of  Kx  eo  (ct.  amend,  Jitlift(o»^f«tek.  p.  47> 

r  ot  ihU  tvldeiK-o  on  important  olvraent  la  the  tnwliUon  that 
two  tablea  d(  none  Donlain!n|f  th«  D.  won  pUcvd  iff  Hoaea  hi 
thv  Ark  (Ex  tt0>,  Dl  Vfi).  Th«  ■nninitnta  used  to  dlacredlt  Cb« 
tndlUon  an  act  ffirili  fully  by  Static,  GtMA.  d.  T.  Jfr.  i 
(I,  iSTff.,  mbetv  Ua  wulonoo  la  ejntLaiDHl  by  the  mrppositlon 
that  the  ark  oriiriniJlj-  eotitalaod  fl»£red  itonM  aaaociated  mt  h 
t  he  priwnce  ol  J^,  But  aurvly  Moaaina  minot  bare  ^quc4the<l 
to  pnUoTily  M  Its  moat  pndoni  legacy  a  atons-lstlsh  (aee  Aat 
or  na  Oarnutt). 


gulden  calves,  and  that  the  prophetic  conft-ience 
appears  liroL  lo  have  revuUud  aguiuMt  them  in  th6 
hth  ct'nt.  in  Judah  (Kuenen,  it'c/.  Isr.,  Eng.  tr.  i. 
2830*.).  To  this  it  ih  rejtlied,  in  general,  that  the 
non-obsen'ance  oi  a  religious  law  is  no  proof  of  itA 
non-exiit«noe;  and,inpartiouIar.that  as  the  central 
sanctuaries  poaseaaed  no  image  in  the  times  of  Eli. 
David,  and  Solomon,  the  prohibition  must  have 
been  early  operative  as  a  recognised  i^rt  of  the 
pure  Mosaic  Hystcm  (cf.  Kitt^I,  Jii^t.  Jieh.,  Kng.  tr. 
1.  pp.  24.'^,  24!1).  It  rmiv  W  mided  that  contact  with 
Egyptian  idolatry  is  likely  to  have  made  Moses 
ruvoil  from  image-worship.  It  must,  however,  be 
granted  that  the  nistoricaT facts  are  perplexing ;  and 
It  is  nt  leaot  possible  that  o.  2  is  a  development  by 
tlic  proplioticnl  school  of  a  consequence  originally 
only  latent  in  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  the  worship 
of  olhf.r  gmlii. 

(3)  A  third  view  leaves  undiriturhed  the  traiHtJon 
that  >[ose8  was  the  author  of  an  essentially 
spiritual  and  ethical  code  of  ten  precepts,  but 
alleges  the  probability  of  this  having  orij^onally 
existed  in  a  briefer  form,  to  which  from  time  to 
time  various  rctlcxiona  and  prumiAe.i  were  added 
which  fltren^tlienod  their  uppeaJ  to  thi:  mind  and 
will.  On  this  theory,  widely  held  by  scholars 
since  Ewald  {(iMch,  /tr.'  it.  231),  command- 
ments 3,  3,  4,  5  originally  wanted  the  'reasons 
annexed,'  white  10  may  have  stopped  at  *hou.ie.' 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  variations  of  tho 
two  texts,  and  seems  tirosistible  in  considoration 
of  the  fact  tliat  c.  4  presapposes  acqiuintanoe  with 
(in  1^-1^.  It  moT  bo  added  that  tho  tersar  version 
gives  a  better  balance  to  the  two  tables,  and 
waa  more  suited  to  the  )».pan;ify  of  the  popular 
memory:  and  in  particular  that  it  representn 
material  common  to,  and  thus  attested  by,  the 
joint  tastimony  of  the  two  divergent  recensions,* 

Tito  divlMon  of  Ute  D.  Into  )U  ten  oniulltuent  porta  has 
oocaaloDed  cotiMrlenble  dtAoultjr.  Th9  three  fpa,fn\§.  at 
Mloptod  ^}j  different  nUftoua  oommuiilLlGs,  niaj-  be  tfaua  le- 
pnMaud— 

Oredt  and  ft.  0.  aad 

Bcformed.        Luthcno. 


Jewiah. 


Prctsca 

0.1 

«.  s 

.S-0 


l^bcs 


Vc.1 


ca.S-4 
Jttt 
1o.l9t 


c.  L 

h 

«s.i~a. 


God  the  Deliverer  ont 

ut  Eoypi. 
ProhiStuoo  of  polr- 

thetaa  . 
lYohiUtloci  of  rrami 

tauyts     . 

ProlilblUons  of  com-  I  -  .a 
oaneai  .  .  ) 

Th*  aacoiul  of  tbeee  (Iniriona.  Introducod  stt«r  Jewish  pnK-edent 
by  An);ii*tinu(iid  A'jrod.)  la  illghtly  aunporWd  by  tlip  fact  that 
ca.  1  and  S  havu  a  Joint  ttootion.  and  aJM  by  the  Dt  text  of  □.  10, 
liiit  ia  equally  unlta|>py  In  oonibininf  the  twodictinct  profalUtiona 
ot  polTtniasm  and  klolatry,  and  in  aepuaUnc  the  partiealan, 

frviMbly  not  ori^na),  of  Uio  prr^v^t  agwuC  covvtoumeaa.  TIm 
almodio  diriaion,  which  Ircala  the  pretaca  aa  the  ftnk  ward, 
la  liable  to  the  objeocioa.  not  only  that  it  oflvcu  the  ualty  of  Iha 
cudd,  but  that  tha  saaw  f Drmuta  appears  alaewben  ss  iDtrodoe- 
Uon  or  ooocloalOD  (Lv  1S>  10*<).  in  view  ol  ttiece  obJooUons  the 
Givek-Badomed  (UvWoa,  nfiraMuitad  in  anUoalty  bj  Phllo, 
Joatphua^  and  otaay  Fktnan  (Ofins,  In  £b.  HoMiHa,  IS),  la 
f&roured  by  ttaa  majority  of  mooarn  critics  fOehler,  EwaU, 
miltuoh,  nnimann).  Se*  also  Neatlo  tn  Exp.  Tun*4,  Juno  ivO?. 
Tha  oriirinnl  »?q<irnce  of  the  'worda'  ij>  dirtur^^ed  In  I.XX, 
whore  thr  twn  coiiunaadmeata  which  bear  nptm  Ihe  Uf«  of  the 
ramilr  C^and  Darabnugbt  together. and  the  lixthbeoomes  the 
eiglith.  In  NT  th«  arttcr  ia  vaiiahte,  but  ueualU-  the  serenth 
pncedaa  (ha  aixth  (Ifk  IQU,  Bo  im. 

The  dsaattntloa  of  the  oonnMoannits  Is  aonfested  hy  tbdr 
diRtribvtlm  between  two  tablce.  Obvtootly,  they  fan  Intc  two 
trroupa  —  (I)  the  rvlicious  n-t),  which  oc'Dne  wrtain  duUea 
which  man  owsa  to  God  ;  ana  (2)  the  elhlc.il  <H(i),  which  define 
certain  diitir*  which  he  owes  to  Itis  brother  nian.  It  lit«,  how- 
ever, haen  frequently  pointed  out  that,  In  the  antique  mnde  ot 
tbouvhtt  mini  du^  waa  more  dosely  allied  lo  the  relli;ioua  tbaa 


*  The  riBW  that  tbo  '  lono '  was  tho  ori|riQaJ  D.  is  aasailed  by 
MetfDer  on  the  invvund  that  the  Irrcduabk  mitiimum  of  the 
words  of  the  Bnt  Ubiehaa  been 'Innndatod*  by  Dt(l>«^.  p.  10), 
hut  It  l5  at  least  as  probable  that  Che  v»csbulai7  of  m  wei 
enri'hul  bv  the  origtiud  D. 

t  VMiilo  the  R.C.  and  Luth.  Cburchci  o^irM  la  nibdividing  tha 
problbitiona  of  covvtousncaa,  the  (ormar  nakoe  o.  S  protect  the 
neighbour's  wile,  the  latter  hia  bouM, 
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to  the  0tUcwl  obllntloD,  utid  thnt  the  Br^t  Hvii  ammiMiiJmenta 
eM7  Bicoordlnfl;  m  suiuiUjr  frouped  w  prcoeptu  of  p'wty,  the 
iMfc  Bvs  M  Ikws  of  probity. 

Tha  nraoepU  ol  piety,  which  umj  f&irlj  bo  usitntetl  to  Uie 
Qrtt  UdI«,  mtt  on  the  vtholo  clear.  Tbe  tint,  irlulo  tint  un- 
unblcuouilj  aooading  tba  moDOthcixtio  not«.  Rt  lout  ckcIuiU-m 
poljtbelaia  from  IcmeL  Th«  Mconrt  prohihita  the  wonJilit  ul 
Lha  trn*  Ood  ondcr  »  Tbible  fom— Molatr}'.  TIM  the  tliinl 
bad  RO  eqojUljr  deAoltfl  afan  !•  prohattlo,  and  tt  U  a  pl&urfble 
nifgwtloa  Uuu  lu  point  wa«  diroct«d  aninit  the  sm  of  Gotl'o 
name  lo  splrituallaUo  and  other  nuvkuu  rHM  (StBcnd),  thouf  li 
moet  axcmtM  make  ll  loclodc  nvriaoa  ftbiune  of  God'i  Dtun»— as 
(Mrjury,  V^n^.  ciirsit^,  uid  olhpr  fortmot  profuilt;.  In  the 
r«a«oni  utnexod  to  the  words  ol  thie  table  amy  be  noticed  the 
tira  lemarlubl*  feattuea  of  &  9,  Iho  mofotind  tntlght  into  Uie 
Uw  at  heredity,  uid  the  Intimation  (juit  the  noul  ^  rc%ion  ia 
Uia  10T«  of  Qoa ;  the  Dent,  ffroondhiir  of  e.  i,  whtch  bre&th«N 
onmfiiualoa  towarda  nun  nnd  bcut ;  ana  th«  owtlldeiit  MWeriinn 
ill  c  B  of  the  doctrloo  of  tetnponl  rctribntion. 

The  l&wi  of  probity  take  under  their  pn>t«ctlon  human  life 
(c.  0),  the  IiMtituUon  of  marriaf*  (o.  7),  property  (c.  8),  and 
character  or  reputation  (a.  D) ;  while  o,  10  vtrikee  at  tlie  mote  of 
wronic-dDluc  by  proMfiblnc  the  Uwlen  dMlre.  They  iruy  Iw 
farther  clMdSed  acooiduiit  a*  they  eondcmn  criminality  In  act 
(Of.  (UiX  lu  word  (&  t),  and  in  thonght  (c.  lu^ 

FroiuLhisbrlcf  Aki!t€hoftliocont«ntaof  tUeD.  we 
inayobtAin  nn  impre^^ion  both  of  U^  greatQesR  fiiid 
itfllimitation.1.  Itfi  lintt.  distinction  u  tliat  Vb'itUiu 
Ibo  Imcf  conipaaa  of  ilio  ten  ivonla  it  lays  ilown 
the  fundanjpntal  nrtirlea  of  rt^ligion  (sovorei^'nty 
and  flpiritunlily  of  GoJ),  anil  asnert«  the  claiiiiit  of 
moroUty  in  the  chief  Bpheres  of  humftn  relatiotiship 
(home,  calling,  Bocietyt>  Its  ethical  precepts  oro 
th«  most  far-reiiching  and  the  most  Indispensable. 
It  is,  agaio,  a  further  testimony  to  the  monU  ralae 
of  tlie  code  thftt  it  proviili-d  fonrs  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ft  ritiher  anil  lullttr  content  tlittn  that  which 
they  originally  IielJ.  But  the  sovereipii  ilintinc- 
tion  of  the  D.  Lie«  lesa  in  its  e?;hil>ition  of  the 
foundations  of  religion  and  of  the  landmarks  of 
morality,  than  in  its  representation  of  religion  and 
morality  as  knit  together  by  a  vital  and  indis- 
soluble bond.  The  D.  is,  in  brief,  the  charter 
ol  ethit-al   piety,  or.  in   other  words,   tho  great 

1>re-CliriHtinn  advocate  for  righteouHiioKB  aH  tlie 
ligheet  form  of  rit-iial.  In  an  ago  of  11h«  world's 
hiittory  when  popular  religion  ^iind  Hntisfoction 
in  an  ethically  inditfercnt  ceremoninliism,  in  a 
country  whoro  Mosaic  sanction  was  claimed  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  sacritices  and  festivals,  the  D. 
cxclnded  from  the  nummary  of  duty  almost  every 
ruferenra  to  tltis  class  of  obligations,  and  made  it 
clear  that  what  God  above  all  required  was  justice 
and  mercy.  Consistently  with  this,  the  one  re- 
ligions duty,  narrowly  so  called,  which  finds  a 
place  in  the  code,  is  Sabbath  observance ;  for  this 
commandment  not  only  had  in  view  the  provision 
of  an  opportunity  for  meditation  and  wui'nhip,  but 
uaa  equally  twnceived,  if  we  may  follow  Dt,  aa  a 
l>eneticent  mstitutiun  founded  incompH&»ion  toward 
the  weary  and  lieavy  laden. 

The  limitntioHH  of  the  D.  lie  on  the  surface.  It« 
brevity  forbids  ns  to  expect  cxhangtivenoss,  and, 
lui  a  fact,  its  etbicAl  requirements  may  almost  all 
be  connected  with  the  single  virtne  of  justice. 
Wisdom  and  fortitude,  which  (igure  promtncntly 
in  the  Greek  scheme  of  virtue,  ore  not  recoguize<i. 
and  even  in  lite  urohibiitona  of  adultery  and 
covetousnen  it  is  less  temperance  or  self-contro) 
than  justioe  that  appears  to  interpose  to  forbid 
the  sin.  Again,  it  followed  from  the  undisciplined 
eb&ractcr  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  first  given, 
that  the  D.  should  be  elemcntarv  in  its  teaching. 
They  were  children  who  had  nee(l  to  be  taught  the 
first  principlas  of  the  oracleHoi  (Uxi.  The  demands 
accordingly  are  not  very  high-pitched :  with  the 
exct*ption  of  the  tenth,  tlie  moral  precepta  belong 
exclusively  to  the  region  of  conduct  where  actions 
condemned  by  the  conscience  as  sins  are  alwj 
puni.thed  by  the  state  tis  crimes,  rurther,  of  the 
ten,  eight  are  p rub ihit ions,  two  only  are  positive 
injuncliitns.  And  herein  licH  the  pnucipal  limita- 
tion of  the  U.     In  the  timin  a  cundcmnatiun  of 


Buiwrstition  and  crime,  and  as  9nch  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  training  of  a  primitive  people,  it  docs 
not  meet  the  demand  of  the  enlightened  conscience 
for  a  pot<itive  moral  ideal,  l-'or  chis  wo  muKt  od- 
vanou  to  Chiint*B  interpretation  or  revision  of 
the  Deculogue. 

The  frequent  references  of  Christ  to  the  D.  are 
marked  by  two  main  features— (I)  a  hearty  re- 
cognition of  its  divine  authority  (Mt  5'^} ;  i;2t  a 
purpose  of  so  interpreting  it-a  precepts  as  to  widen 
their  range  find  exult  their  demands.  Its  inade- 
quacy 08  an  ideal,  due  to  its  preponderantly 
negative  character.  Ho  rectilied  by  condensing  the 
law  into  the  two  jiositive  commaudmenta  to  love 
('Jod  with  all  onr  heart,  and  uiir  neighbour  aa  onr- 
selvcfi  [  Mt  22**"*).  Indeed. ho  closely  did  the  teaching 
of  Jesns  lean  on  the  MnHaic  form  that  it  is  [Hiestble 
to  construct  witli  scarcely  a  gap  the  D.  according 
to  Christ.  Tho  following  are  the  principal  addi- 
tions :  C.  1.  Thou  nliolt  love  the  l^rd  with  all  thy 
heart  (Ml  2^).  C.  2.  They  that  worship,  worship 
in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  4**).  C.  S.  Swear  not  at  all 
(Mt  A**).  0.  4.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
i^lk  2").  C.  6.  Duty  to  parenta  paramount  over 
other  religious  obligation  (Mt  15*"*).  C,  6.  Murder 
includes  anger  (Mt  5").  C.  7.  Adultery  includes 
luBt  (5="J.  Of  c.  8  wo  have  not  Christ's  exposition, 
but  the  absence  is  readily  explained  bv  the  fact 
that  c.  10  had  already  extended  the  prohibition  of 
theft  in  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Je^us.  Simi- 
larly, the  false  witne.««  of  c.  9  h  referred  to  a  foul 
hmirt  (Mt  12"),  while  tliL>  iiilo  is  included  in  con - 
ilL-mnation  with  tho  calunmions  word  (12").  Oi 
Christ's  definite  cooaciousnefsof  a  mission  to  handle 
the  D.  in  t)ie  light  of  the  final  revelation  there  is 
further  evidence  in  His  announcement  of  the  new 
conmmmlinent  of  hrothorl]^  love  (Jn  13"],  by  which 
He  ru-empliaNiscs  the  nature  of  the  positive  ideal 
substituted  for  the  warnings  of  the  second  table.* 

Of  tho  apostolic  references  to  tho  D.  tboae  of  St. 
Paul  are  most  noteworthy.  Like  Jesna,  he  employs 
it  as  a  standard  to  tost  conduct  and  mensure 
wickedness.  He  supposes  the  law  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Moses  through  angelic  mediation 
(Gal  3".  cf.  He  2^).  What  St.  Paul  held  as  lo  the 
place  of  the  D.  in  the  ChriHtian  dispensation  is  a 
question  of  aomo  difficulty.  He  iiowhure  draws 
a  distinction  between  theceremoniol  and  the  moral 
elements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  declare.?  that, 
while  the  former  are  repealed,  the  latter  remain 
banding:  his  geoeral  thesis  is  that  the  law  as  such  has 
no  longer  oomlnion  over  the  Christian  (Ro  "'). 
But  an  certainly  it  follows  for  St.  Paul  tliat  the 
Christian,  while  placed  in  a  new  attitude  to  the 
law,  voluntarily  and  joyfully  rw-»ubjoct»  hiinxelf  lo 
and  obeys  its  ethical  (uttiniuudiitcntA.  Filletl  by  the 
Spirit  and  animated  with  gratitude,  he  exhibita 
towards  hin  fellow-men  a  measure  of  love  to  which 
it  is  a  small  thing  to  forbear  from  inju.sticc,  as  re- 
quired in  the  second  table  of  the  anciimt  Uw 
(K«  \3f>). 

In  Christian  theology  tho  D.  is  ctmmionly  re- 
;;ardeil  as  a  revelation,  or  an  a  rejmblicntion,  of 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  monility.  It 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  OT  or  legal 
ccouomy,  and  ob  such  was  designed  to  show  the 
path  of  duty,  to  deepen  tho  sense  of  guilt,  and 
to  awaken  a  profotmd  sense  of  human  inability. 
The  question  of  its  cunlinued  validity  for  the  Chris- 
tian, while  cajiuble  of  being  dtver«>oly  grounded, 
{loeseasea  practio&t  importanoe  only  in  the  ca»b  of  c 
4,  where  tlie  issue  is  whether  tlio  Sabbath  is  to  be 

*  The  peifecUon  of  the  D.  wu  a  fft\-ourite  thofis  of  17th  cent. 
orthodoxy  w  agalnct  the  Sootaiana  and  ArmlnlKiia,  who  declared 
chat  Christkn  ethics  added  three  priDdples— aboentio  noatrl, 
toloruitia  onicis  propter  O^rtnutn.  imttatio  Ohhstt.  The 
orthodox  view  was  that  It  did  not  rpiiuire  to  b«>  mpplenented 
or  cwrcwted.  but  only  properlv  liit«n>ri>te<l.  to  ^lTul»h  the  full 
Chrl>tl&fikd«U(seeTiinuUn.  7'Amf.  J»cnc  Int.  tvxiielU 
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kept  M  a  divine  comintind  or  ma  a  measure  of 
Ctu'lstuui  expediency  and  a  dtctnte uf  ChrUUati  feel- 
ing (tee  Sabbath).  The  latter  ^-iew,  energeticaUj- 
maiotained  by  Lnther,  and  (uvuured  in  thu  Fedt-ral 
School  of  HeioTined  theology,  is  most  in  hiiniiotiy 
vith  the  Pauline  doctrinee  of  law  and  Christian 
liberty.    See  Law. 

LmaATtnia.— Ewftld.  Uigt  <tf  Iwratl:  Kuum,  JtU^fiom  iff 
ttratt;  Othlor*!!  OT  Thfologv;  W.  B.  SntiUi.  vt  'DwMkvve' 
In  SnoveL  Brit.* ;  \V«llbausen,  Vomp^tion  da  Btx. ;  IMver, 
U>r\  H.  ScbulU.  OT  Th^otofft/:  Smeod.  L^rimeh  4*r  AT 
RtligvnugtwekiehUi  BMHtadi,  Dai  Bin%d4tbutA ;  Meianer, 
Dir  ZMoloff ;  8Ud*.  OmM.  Itmert;  Kltt«l.  Hut.  o/  Inrnl; 
L>illIuoI^  and. ;  I>riv«r,  DttU. ;  Montvfton,  £ifrfter1  Ltet. ; 
Super,  Anil.  For  the  IrofttDicnt  of  \^  D.  In  tti6  old  polotniuu 
dlvial^.  nfcrwocs  inajr  b*  made  to  V.  Tarretin,  Jftttilvtv} 
nMleutts  SUmetiea;  fL  Orotiiu,  ExjAimtia  Dtmh-ji.  antl 
OoGodnSt  IM  ^abbttto ;  tor  hotiiil«Ucxl  irvktmcnt,  lo  11.  w.  l)»le, 
T%4  Tm  CQmmandHiittUt.  W.  P.  PatersOH. 

DECAPOLIS  {^tKiv9^^t),  'ten  citie^*  Mt  4**, 
Mk  3*  7".— A  region  of  allied  cities  (see  Pales- 
TINK}  E.  of  Jordan  in  Baaban,  but  mcluding  Octh- 
aheon  W.  of  tlio  river.  Such  leagues  existed  in 
other  parts  of  l.ho  Koman  Empire  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  of  defence.  The  mention  of  swine  kept 
by  the  people  of  Ducnjiolis  Ruggentfl  the  presence 
ol  aGr.  coluity  ;  and  tlte  ri.'giui)  hiid  a  Gr. -speaking 
popnlntiun,  minclctl  with  nnUves,  as  enrly  as  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  cities  of  Lj'ecaiiolts, 
according  to  Pliny  (BN  v.  18),  were  Scythopolis 
{BrU^n),  Hippos  (SusUh),  Gadara  [Umm  Ktis), 
Pella  \Fahil),  Philadelphia  ['A'mmAn'u  Gerana 
(Jtr6»h),  Dion  {Adun),  Lauatha  (^(ni/ru't}/),  Datu- 
•JKus,  and  ICapliana.  The  region  iIiuk  included 
all  Bashaa  and  GUead.  In  the  Oncunastifon  [s.v, ) 
it  u  defined  aa  the  region  ronnd  Hiproe,  Pella, 
and  Gadara.  (Cf.  fnrther*  SchUrer,  IIJP  u.  i. 
M  ff. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Gcog.  693  ff.) 

C.  B.  CONDKB. 

DECE48E.-In  OT  Is  26"  only.  *they  are 
decea^eil.'  Th*)  Heb.  iBrCphA'im  (O'Kn),  'shades/ 
which  RV  trantJatea  'thev  that  are  decoaiwd'  in 
Job26\PsHS".  SeeRF.PHAiM.  In  NT 'deoeaw' is 
used  as  an  intrans.  vb.  in  Mt  22^  *  the  first,  when 
he  hod  married  a  wife,  deceased  '  {r«\tvrA.u,  *  come 
to  an  end,'  used  with  ea^drv,  Mt  15*).  Cf.  Fuller, 
Hoi!/  ^^^''  (>t'''^->l.  Ill-  X-  132,  'Qneen  Sibyll  who 
deceaaetl  of  the  plague.'  The  »uh8t.  is  found 
Lk  9"  *  bis  deceaitu  whitih  he  Hhonid  accomplish 
at  Jerua&lem,'  and  2  P  1"  (both  UoSou  exvtiits, 
*oat£oing';  used  of  death  also  Wis  3*  7*,  Sir 
38";  cf.  (Cir»Sof— 'entering  into'  the  world,  Ac 
IS*).  J.  Hastings. 

DECEIT. — The  misleading  of  another  by  word  or 
deed,  in  which  case  it  ia  equivalent  to  fabtchoud 
(Pr  1^,  Ilea  12''} ;  or  the  overreaching  of  another, 
aa  when  a  falH<?  bolanoe  is  naed.  Rvp-ry  kind  of 
wiekedneiM,  n«  a  rule,  involvea  deceit,  since  the 
jnat  and  holy  muAt  lie  atwumed  as  a  niask,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  with  men,  and  make  the  accomplii^h- 
ment  of  the  eril  design  possible  (Pr  12*  and  20**). 
D.  «how8  itiMi-lf  not  merely  in  isolated  acte,  bat  alnj 
as  a  nettled  habit  of  mind  (Jer  23").  It  in  »o  chtir- 
ncteriistic  aa  dcnicut  of  evil  that  it  is  fn.>quently 
used  in  Scripture  aa  syuouymuua  with  it(pH  119"", 
Jer  V).  W.  Morgan. 

DECBIVABLEMESS.-Onlv  in  2  Th  2'"  'With 
all  d.  of  iinrightcoiisncu'lK^  'deceit').  The  adi. 
'  deooivftble '  aUo  occurs  only  once,  Sir  10'*  '  a  a. 
seed.'  Thcmeaningia'able  todeceiTe,"deceltftil'; 
and  tlint  is  the  rn^ual  meaning  of  tJie  words,  as 
2P  l"Tind.  'we  followed  not  deceivable  fables,' 
and  Gouge  ( Ifi-'i^i  oti  H«  3"  '  Sin  prevails  Ihe  mure 
by  the  deceivcableuesse  thereof.'  But  Milton  uses 
the  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  linble  to  be  deceived'  in 
Samson  Agonistcs,  942,  'blind,  and  thereby  deoeiv- 
ahlc'  J.  Hastings. 


DECENTLY.  — 'Decent*  and  'decently'  have 
deteriorated  with  use.  From  Lat.  derens,  they 
expressed  originally  tliat  which  is  hecomiiig,  as 
Latimer,  1st  Wcrn*.  be/.  Kdut.  VI,  {l&A")  '(iod 
teachulh  irhat  lioiiouiu  i:^  decente  for  the  kynge' ; 
and  generally  thai  wUicii,  by  being  peenily,  adila 
lustre,  hence  comely,  handsome  (cf.  I^t.  cUmts), 
aa  Pref.  to  Pr.  Bk.  (1549)  'this  godly  and  decent 
Order  of  the  ancient  Fathers ' ;  Bacon,  Essnya, 
p.  177,  '  tho  Princii>all  jiart  of  Beauty  id  in  decent 
motion';  Milton,  li  Tcnj.  36 — 

*  AM  skblft  itolc  ot  cjpr««  km 
Over  thy  ikcvat  tbouldcn  dtmwB.* 

Now,  the  meaning  ia  no  more  than  *  fair,' '  passable,' 
as  Damin,  Life,  i.  151,  'If  I  keaji  decently  well."  In 
AV  'decent'  does  not  occur,  and  'decently'  only 

I  Co  14**  •  Lut  all  thing'*  lie  done  d.  and  in  order,' 
for  which  all  previous  VSS  have  'honestly,'  after 
Vulg.  honevit,  Luther  e/*r/irAlGr.  AJflxiwidi-un,  wlik'h 
occurs  also  Ro  13'*,  1  Th  4",  where  all  En"  VSS 
have  'honeetly,'  with  'decently'  in  Avm  of 
Ito  13").  J.  llASTisas. 

DECISION.— 1.  The  decision  of  qncsLion.i  of  right 
butween  man  and  man  necemnrily  dejiends  on  the  . 
form  of  authority  recognised  in  each  sncceesive 
stage  of  Ructoty.  In  the  nomadic  condition  a 
patriarchal  government  is  t«m]>ercd  by  custom 
and  tho  counsels  of  tribal  headsmen.  It  can 
scarcely  bo  altogether  as  a  reflection  from  later 
times,  that  Mosea  eontinoally  appears  in  the 
IVntateuch  act'oniitantcd  by  elders.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  To  i<i  (li>4titicl]^'  deiMrribeil  as  designed 
to  aflbrd  relief  lo  the  leader  in  the  decision  of  cases  of 
diRput«  between  Ismelitec  (Nn  11"").  The  judges 
appear  as  dictators,  who  woatd  necessarily  add  to 
their  military  rule  the  administrative  and  judicial 
funotions  that  accompany  supreme  power,  though 
the  local  inllucneo  of  head»  and  families  must 
always  have  tem[iered  their  auttiority.  It  Is  aa 
judge  to  ^etlle  disputes  that  Sanuiel  is  repret<ented 
as  making  hm  annual  viititation  of  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  MiKT>ah  (1  S  7'*,  which  w  of  late  origin).  The 
kln^s  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  sunreme  judges. 
A  judicial  decision  ia  the  typical  inetanee  of 
Solomon's  wiftdom  ( 1  K  3'*'*').  Aner  tho  Captivity, 
since  thu  Jumh  wiiie  now  a  subject  race,  tite 
supreme  authority  for  the  Jcci>iun  of  imjiorLant 
caaea  rested  with  an  alien  government ;  but  the 
transformation  of  the  nation  into  a  Cliurch  lc<l  to 
the  privat«  settlement  of  internal  all'ain*  on  the 
advice  of  the  scribes.   'The  development  of  the  sj-na- 

f;ognQ  may  have  given  shape  to  this  method,  the 
o4^  court  of  eldera  settling  minor  coses.  The 
formation  of  tlie  Sanhcdrin  at  Jerun.  a»  both  a  civil 
and  an  ecclesiaiitiisd  court  kd  to  the  decision  there 
of  cnAea  afTccttng  Juiliua,  though  with  various 
powers  at  different  times,  the  Konians  recognizing 
the  legal  authority  of  this  cinirt,  but  requiring 
caacs  of  life  and  death  to  be  referr^  to  the  pronur* 
utor(Jn  18^).  Our  Lord  Inatnicted  Llis  disciples  to 
avoid  litigation  and  to  Mttle  disputes  with  their 
brethren  privult-lv,  ur,  if  that  were  impoflsible,  br 
refrtreucc  to  the  Church  aa  a  court  of  jndgment  (Mt 
IS").  St.  Paul  expostulated  with  iJie  Corinthiona 
for  resorting  to  the  heathen  law  courts  on  aoooont 
of  quarrels  among  themnelves,  diretrliiig  them  to  ap- 
point their  own  judges  within  the  Church  (I  Co  6'"*). 
2.  Tho  decision  of  questions  of  porpb-xity  in 
early  times  wa*  determined  by  casting  lots,  with 
the  conviction  that  what  seemed  to  l»e  rlmnce  with 
aian  was  really  directed  by  God  (Pr  Ifi**).  This 
tiietliod  was  employed  in  the  divis^ion  of  the  land 
iJoaU'.  Pl.aud  in  the  casesof  Achan(Jos7"),  Saul 

II  S  10"),  Saul  and  Jonatlian  (U*").  Tho  Urim 
nndThummim  and  the  epho'l  j»<"Mn  to  hnvc  bwn  u-sed 
for  cii.^lmg  lota  (Ex  28*'^.  Nu  -27'',  1  S  i«l"|.  This 
method  oi  decision  woa  mi^ed  at  the  restoration, 


but  its  recovery  aQticipnt^d  (Ezr2",  NehT").  The 
propliQtfi,  however,  did  not  eucoarage  it.  Under 
the  InRaenco  of  tho  inspiiation  they  onjoyod,  the 
Oracle  watt  obtained  more  directly.  Thiu,  unlike 
the  choice  of  Saul,  the  chuiou  «f  David  was  made  by 
means  of  the  propbetio  spirit  in  Samuel  (1 8  16''^). 
Kin^  would  resort  to  prophets  for  advice  on 
nnestions  of  going  into  b&ttlc,  etc.,  e.g.  the  caae  of 
Ahab  and  Jehoahaphat,  in  in'hicii  the  contrast 
b«:twcen  the  I^ing  sDJritof  the  f.ilse  proplietaml 
Lhe  true  spirit  of  tlio  cenuine  prophet  <tf  •)"  i» 
illustrated  ( 1  K  22'-»).  The  dci-inion  of  ih«  pro|)liot 
isdearly  dixtuijiruiHhed  from  diviiiiLtinD,  witchcraft, 
d«alinff8  with  familiar  epiritM,  and  attempts  to 
consult  the  dead—  dark  priiotiw-s  which  are  Mvoroly 
condt-mnwi  (Dt  18*-").  In  NT  the  lot  reappears, 
not  only  in  the  caj»o  of  the  diWfiion  of  the  garmenta 
of  Jesus  among  the  Kom.  soldiers  (Mk  l.'iK  Lk  23^, 
■In  Iff**),  but  also  in  a  fiolnnin  dfteision  of  Ihn 
Chriatiaus  &»  a  mocuia  of  ohtatniii;^  n  micvi^iuMr  to 
Judas.  In  thia  case,  however,  it  only  decides  be- 
tween two  men,  each  of  whom  has  been  chosen  after 
careful  investigation  bos  proved  him  to  poaseas  the 
()ualities  essential  to  apostIeBhii>,  and  then  with 

iirayer  for  divine  guidance  (Ac  I"''*).  Doubts  have 
jetn  thrown  on  tlie  wi»dom  of  this  course.  It  is 
a  t4i|,rniti(:ant  fiict  tluit  it  never  seema  to  have  been 
foHowiMi  in  ifulKieriuent  elections  of  church  officers 
in  tlie  RpoMtolic  Cnurclics. 

For  VaElcy  of  Decision  see  Jehoshai^hat 
(Valley).  W.  F.  .^VuiiNKy. 

DECK.— To  deck  {  =  Lat.  teyere,  Ger.  dccken, 
£i)g.  t/iatch)  i»  nimply  '  to  cover,'  henct;  the  '  deck  ' 
of  M,  ship.  Thui^  Cuv.  has  (Hac  1") '  Ye  decko  youre 
•elves,  but  ye  are  not  wnnne   (Gen.,  AV.  and  RV 

•  Ye  clothe  you ').  In  thia  sense  posMbly  is  Pr  ""* 
'  T  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry  * 
(Tn}";,  LXX  t<to«o,  Vulg.  intazui).    But  Lutner  has 

*  Ich  habe  mein  Bette  schon  gMckmuc.k^.t,  Wvc.  '  I 
hnvn  arayed,'  and  it  is  certain  that  by  1611  '"deck  ' 
liiid  taken  on  the  Kenne  of  tlfcvrntf;  no  doubt  through 
confusion  with  that  word,  witli  which  it  has  no 
proper  oonnexion.  Thus  Pr.  Bk.  (1562)  Com. 
Service  (Keeling,  p.  191),  'when  a  man  hath  pre- 
pared a  rich  feust,  decked  his  table  with  all  kind 
of  provision,  ro  that  there  lacketli  nothing  but  the 
guuflta  to  sit  down.'  In  this  sense  *  d^k '  U  used 
elsewhere  in  AV.  J.  Hastings. 

DECLASE,  DECLARATION.— The  eldest  mean- 
ing of  the  vb.  '  declare  '  is  to  make  clear  \de-daraa). 
explain,  expound,  as  in  the  Title  of  Tylle'a  ed.  of 
Tiudolc'a  NT,  '  declarjTig  many  hardc  places  con- 
tcyned  in  tho  tcxtc.'  So  perhaps  I)t  1*  (see  Driver). 
Efaewliorc  in  AV  '  detlare '  ia  the  tr.  of  a  great 
number  of  diirercnt  Heb.  and  Gr,  words,  but  its 
meaninc  is  proluibly  never  more  precise  than  *  make 
known.' as  Ps  W  *tho  heavens  shaJI  d,  his  right- 
eouimess,'  Ao  17"  'Whnm  t-herefore  ye  ignoraiitly 
worship,  him  d.  I  unto  ynu  '  (HV  '  set  forth '),  Ko  i* 
'  declared  to  be  tho  Son  of  God  with  power  .  .  . 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.'  And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  declaration  in  ita  few  ui%urTence><, 
Job  13'*.  Est  10»{RV  'full  account ').  Sir  43*,  Lk  1' 
(RV  '  narrative '),  2  Co  8»  (RV  •  to  shew '). 

J.  Hastinos. 

DECLINE.— In  AV  to  •  decline '  is  alwaj-s  (except 
Pa  lUii"  iU9^)  used  in  the  original  but  now  obsolete 
sense  of  'turn  aside'  Thus,  Job  23"  *Hi«  way 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined'  (RV  'turned  uo't 
aside")  ;  Ps  Hit*'  'y«t  have  1  not  declined  from 
thy  law*  (KV  'swerved';  bo  119'");  Pr  7"  'Let 
not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways  '  (so  RV).  In 
P«  U>2"  '  My  days  are  like  a  .ihadow  that  de- 
cllneth,'  Rnd  100^,  the  image  is  of  the  shadow 
which  lengthens  oa  the  lun  goes  down,  till  at  Inst 
It  vanishes  into  nigbt      KV  odds  Jg  10"  '  until 


the  day  dedinetli '  (see  AVui),  2  K  2iJ^  '  It  is  a 
liuht  thing  for  the  shadow  to  decline  ten  stops  * 
(AV  'go  down'),  and  Jer  6*  'the  day  dedinetli ' 
(AV  'goeth  away').  Tennypon  combineH  both 
meanings  {Lvcksley  ftail,  1.  4:i) — 

'  Harbif  knuwn  rue,  to  riKllne 
On  &  ttagt  of  lower  fecUtifv  taa  »  Dvrower  bL-ort  Ltun  mioe.' 

DEDAN,  1:7.  LXX  ^aSor,  AcMr  (in  Is,  Jer. 
Kzk,  Satodi'),  according  to  On  10',  a  son  of 
RaamiUi,  one  of  the  tHiiia  of  Cash.  In  tin  25'  he 
is  named  along  with  Hheba,  as  in  Gn  10^,  but  is 
represented,  not  ns  11  Cushite,  but  as  a  Ketunean. 
Dedan  is  in  this  latter  passage  a  eon  of  Jokshan, 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturut ;  but  according  to 
JoKephus  (Ant.  f.  x\.  I)  he  was  the  »on  of  Shuati 
(or  Jwusl,  another  of  Keturah's  sons.  Tho  iSbnhitcs 
were  neighbours  of  the  Temanitos  (Job  2")  in 
North-Wftstem  Arabia.  Thero  are  traces  still  of 
Ihe  ruins  of  a  city  Uaidan  in  that  region,  and  the 
Sabn-an  inscriptions  mention  the  Dedanit«8  as  a 
tribe  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  D«duiites  are  represented  as  an  important 
commercial  people,  carrying  on  an  extensive  cara- 
van trade  with  Damascus  and  Tyre.  They  fre- 
quented the  highway  that  ran  through  the  Arabian 
desert  ah  they  journeyed  northward  with  their 
wares,  and  when  driven  back  by  a  hostile  force 
they  were  thrown  u])on  the  charity  of  their 
southern  neiglilraurs  of  Tema  (Is  21"*).  Accord- 
iuff  to  Jeremiah  (25^)  they  fonned  an  Arabian 
tnbe  alongside  of  Tema  and  Buz,  and  were 
accustomed  on  their  bosiiiesa  journeys  to  poas 
through  the  land  of  Edum.  The  Dedunites  auaru 
in  the  judgnieiita  which  fall  upon  the  Edomites 
and  upDu  tno  kings  of  Ariibin,  In  oil  those  pro- 
phetic passages,  as  in  tho  OT  cenerally,  Arabia 
designates,  not  the  whole  of  the  peniniiula  now 
known  by  that  name,  but  merely  the  northern 
part,  colonized  by  the  Uhmaelite  and  Keturieau 
ocaccndants  of  Abmhom.  In  Jer  2S^  the  refer- 
ence to  Dedan  follou-s  imme^liatelj'  upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidoii,  and  the  coast 
beyond  the  sea.  This  does  not  eeem  to  require  the 
locating  of  Itcdan  by  the  sea-ooast.  The  connexion 
with  Tyre  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  such  an 
arrangement.  Itcsidea,  tho  order  in  which  the 
countries  and  peoples  are  named  in  vv.»»-«*  is 
evidently  in  a  lirtiad  way  from  west  to  co^t,  witli 
an  excursion  midivay  nortliward  and  then  south- 
ward, from  Edoni  to  Tyre  and  back  again  to 
Arabia.  In  Ezk  25"  Dedan  is  described  as.form- 
ing  the  extreme  south  of  Edom,  as  Teman  repre- 
sents the  farthest  north.  This  may  only  mean 
that  the  country  of  the  Dcdanitcs  constituted  tho 
soulhuru  frontier  of  £dom.  The  destruction  of  all 
Edum  i.-!  dei>cril>ed  as  a  deM)1ation  extending  from 
Teuian  to  Dedan.  In  Exk  27"  Dudau  is  ^pokeu 
of  as  carrying  to  the  market  of  the  wealtliy  and 
luxurious  Tyre  precious  cloths  for  chariota  or 
saddle  clothe  for  riding.  From  tho  place  which  it 
occupies  in  thia  passage,  it  is  cndently  to  be 
regarded  as  a  country  of  .Nortliem  Arabia.  If  we 
accept  tile  correctiuu  of  some  of  the  ablest  modern 
critics  in  the  reading  of  v.**,  we  find  the  mention 
of  Dedan  preceded  oy  a  reference  to  Southern 
Arabia;  while  v,"  names  Arabia,  in  the  narrower 
acceptation  of  Northern  Arabia,  and  the  princes 
of  Kedar.  Thia  precisely  suits  tho  lovality  assigned 
in  other  passages  to  tlio  Kcturrcnn  Dedauites. 

Considerable  dilliculty  has  ari*^cn  over  tho  only 
other  allusion  to  Dedan  in  the  OT,  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  referred.  In  Elk  ST"*  we  read: 
'  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  irafhckers ;  many 
i^Ies  were  the  mart  of  thine  band :  tliey  brought 
thee  in  exchange  bonis  of  ivory  and  elxiny.*  The 
ivory  and  elmny  are  reprei^icntea  aa  tribute  due  to 
the  supreme  importance  of  Tyre  as  mistress  of  the 
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fsommerrd&l  world.  There  ia  no  reason  why  the 
Dedanitea  of  Northern  A rabia  sliouUI  tioi  have  acted 
aa  in  termed  taries  in  tmntipurtin^  to  the  wtuitem 
markotn  the  Droduot«  of  tbu  far  East.  Bnt  tli«  men- 
tion of  the  isles  u  Bnpposed  to  make  the  Msuioption 
of  a  Dcdanite  pt^oplc  on  the  nea  necessary.  The 
LXX  reads  likuUutns,  It  {•\)  and  1>  (i)  in  the  writing; 
of  Heb.  bein^;  easily  mintakcn  for  one  another.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
correction  made  by  the  Gr.  translatons  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  verse  refer  to  islands  and  islanders. 
Dut  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  given  in 
this  pasfiBGu  seuiuB  unfavouruhle  to  sach  a  view. 
The  mt  of  t  hi>M)  who  brou^'Ut  their  tfooda  to  tlie 
market  of  Tyre  begin*  with  Tarshisu  in  the  far 
Woi^t,  paawinji  on  to  Javan,  Tiiital,  Meshech  (At>ia 
Minor  and  the  roasts  of  the  Black  8eA},  Toj^armah 
{Armenia).  With  Dedan  there  ia  clearly  a  fresli 
start  mode,  whether  wo  nnderstand  it  oi  Bhodes 
or  of  a  part  of  North-Weatem  Arabia.  But  it 
in  v,'«  we  read  Ii>dom  instead  of  Aram  (Syria), 
where  tk^ma  only  tlie  intercliaagu  of  R  and  X)  Is 
requirtii.  we  have  in  vt.'«-»  the  order  horn  south 
to  nortli  (Kdom,  Judab,  Damasciu).  SeeinKt  then, 
that  Dedan  lay  eoath  of  £Ulom,  it  would  fonu  the 
appropriato  Btarting-point  for  thin  Micond  lint. 

Thus  in  alt  the  prophetic  posaoges  the  only 
theory  that  easily  and  naturally  fits  into  the  text 
is  that  which  placef^  Dedan  on  the  south  border  of 
£dom,  and  regards  the  Dedonitea  as  a  KcCnncan 
tribe,  occupyinj;  a  [>osition  alun^aide  of  other  allied 
tribea  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia.  -  The  only 
tnice,  Uterefore,  that  we  hare  of  a  Cuahite  Dedan 
U  in  Gu  10'.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conjecture 
with  any  confidence  now  it  came  about  that  both 
Sheba  and  Dedan  should  bo  namco  recurring  in 
two  families  so  far  removed  from  one  another  oa 
tliat  of  the  Cujihite  Kaamah  and  ttiut  of  the 
Kotuncnn  Jokahao.  PossibiT,  a  branch  of  the 
Ketureean  Dedanites  raay  nave  eott1c<l  among 
Cusbitos  near  the  Persian  Golf,  and,  while  retoin- 
ing  their  aoceetral  name,  may  have  been  included 
in  the  genealogy  with  their  Cu«hito  neighbours. 
It  i>,  however,  dilticult  to  assume  that  the  game 
bad  happened  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  Sheba. 

The  Dedan  of  the  Kdomite  Murder  ia  placed  by 
Easebins  in  the  neigh boorhood  of  Phann  on  the 
east  of  Mount  Seir.  oetween  Petrn  and  Zoar,  the 
ancient  Punon  or  Phunon,  at  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  daring  their  wanderings  [Nu  3^')> 

LnnuTDB&— BcxidcB  DUlmaua  uxl  ChilltiKh  im  Qu  Bad 
It,  and  DavMaon  co  Eik,  Mt  Wioor,  RtalvirUrinah,*  3M  t, 
whoM  crtldB  la  mach  more  iatJalscuirT  tlua  Uoaa  of  Stttntcr 
(SebMlnl,  StbtUaaricm,  I.  6U  r.)  and  Bantaacb  (Rfahn,  tfand- 
vlrlartMk,  see),    ifvn  abo  Boouncl.  Aite.  HA.  Trad.  iVt  t 

J.  Macpbebsox. 

DEDICATION.— The  idea  of  withdrawing  [per- 
sons, p1ac(^8,  IhiiigK)  from  a  rommon  and  netting 
apivrt  to  a  imcred  use.  which  seems  to  be  the 
original  connotation  of  the  important  Sem.  root 
ihp,  is  embodied  in  various  exprcasions  of  EV, 
such  as  consecrate,  dedicratc,  devote,  hallow  (holy, 
etc.],  sanctify.  Of  the  first  two  we  may  say  that 
the  general  luiagc  is  t«i  apply  'connecrate  ana  'con- 
Beeration '  to  the  setting  apart  of  persons,  and 
'dedicate*  and  'dedication '  to  the  setting  apart  of 
thingo.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  silver  being 
'dedicated  unto  J"'  (Jg  1"'),  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  a»ed  for  other  than  sacred  porpoaea,  of 
'vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  veasels 
of  brass  (rVnf)'  so  dedicated  or  f^t  apart  by  David 
13  S  8"- "=  1  Ch  Igio- ".  I  K  T"  =2  Ch  5M,  just  as  we 
read  of  the  dedication  of  a  liowl  'of  the  first  (finality) 
of  copper  (n4*n^)'  to  Boal-Lelianon  (CIS,  Tab,  iv.; 
cf.  Mesha's  inscription,  lines  17.  18,  nin*  •V^  vessels 
of  J' dedicated  to  C'liL-mosh].  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  of  the  dedication  of  tlie  'tent  of  meeting' 
(Ex  29",  EV  'sanctify'),  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 


oRering  (Ex  SIP*),  and  of  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
niture (Ex  40'«),  all  as  described  in  Lv  S"'-.  In 
another  ref.  to  this  dt4lication  (so  EV,  but  RVm 
dedicn lion-gift,  Nu  V**"**)  we  flrst  meet  with  the 
n^:i  JJanukkaK  (for  wh.  see  Dtllmann  in  toco,  Jo. 
Sclden,  De  iSyntdriis,  1070,  bk.  iii.  p.  USfl'.,  and 
the  next  art.).  Othtir  dedication  ccruiuonics  in  OT 
are  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  related  in 
tietail,  1  KH  ^ where  note  v."  ziQ,  4nKainat¥.  EV  dedi- 
cate, but  v.**ffv»'i7'"*''"tEV  hallow),  theoedication 
of  the  second  temple  \Kzr  (>'•■  ") •  and  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh  13'^).  The  last  passage  is  of  in- 
terest, moreover,  as  showing  that  the  completion 
of  boildings  of  a  more  secular  character  was  nlw 
the  oocasibn  of  a  dedicatory  service.  That  this 
holds  good,  even  of  a  private  houM,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  Dt20^.  Kor  much  eurions  information 
on  this  practice  among  other  ancient  peopleH,  and 
on  its  continuation  in  later  times,  aee  S«lden, 
op.  cit.  (cf.  Consecration). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

DEDICiTIOM,  The  Feast  of  tuc  (r&  itKiina.  Jn 
lO**,  o  ^Kaififffi^  roO  Oirtnaanipiov  1  Mac  4"),  waa 
iuntitntcd  by  Judas  MaccaboiuM  (B.C.  164)  in  coui- 
memorntion  of  the  purilicatiou  of  the  t«m]ile  and 
altar  aftf>r  they  ha«l  been  polluted  t^  AntiocJius 
Epiphancs(l  Mac  4^),  It  was  to  be  'kept  from 
year  to  vcar  by  the  space  of  eight  days  from  the 
tiro  ani3  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Chii<lev ' 
(about  the  time  of  the  winter  soletlce).  The  Feast 
of  the  i>cd.  is  only  once  mentioned  in  NT  (Jn  10"), 
and  in  this  passage  there  is  an  incidental  reference 
to  the  season  of  the  yeau*,  apparently  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  Jemu  was  walking;  under  cover 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  ituihor  of  the 
Fourth  Gosi'cl  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with 
Jewifih  customs.  Westcott  thinks  that  the  title 
chosen  by  our  Lord  in  Ju  O*  may  refer  to  the 
lighting  of  lamps  at  this  feast,  no  leea  than  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tahemaelee.  Thisillomi- 
nation  was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Feast  of 
the  Dcd.  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Feaat  of 
Lights  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  Wi.  7).  Jo^phus,  however, 
dcKih  nut  mention  the  illimiiimtion  in  private  houses, 
which  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  ft^a^t  from 
the  end  of  the  tst  cent,  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  MaimoQides.  every  hoiL'ie  should  set 
u[)  at  least  one  light.  Those  who  did  honoiir  to  the 
command  should  t>ct  up  a  light  for  each  person  in 
the  house,  and  those  who  did  more  honour  still 
khuuld  bugin  with  one  Unlit  for  each  i>cT«on,  and 
double  the  number  each  night  (Lightfoot,  Nor. 
Heb.  in  lac).  Another  school  directed  that  eight 
lights  should  be  used  on  the  first  night,  and  the 
number  diminiHhed  by  one  each  night.  The 
feast  lasted  eight  days.  The  reference  in  "2  Mac 
10*  seems  to  show  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  ordmances  of  tbii^  feast 
and  the  Feast  of  Tnhernaclen  were  not  accidental, 
hut  were  designed  from  the  first.  The  Feast  of 
Dedication,  however,  was  unlike  the  great  feasts, 
in  that  it  could  Uo  celebrated  anywhere  and 
did  not  require  the  worshipper  to  go  up  Co 
Jenisalem, 

The  words  of  the  Jews  In  Jn  10**  would  natur* 
ally  be  suggcated  by  the  direction  which  this  fcoMt 
would  give  to  mens  thoughts.  The  hymn  which 
is  at  present  used  In  Jewish  synagogues  during 
its  continuance  records  the  saooeseive  deliver- 
ances of  Inaelf  and  contains  a  praver  for  yet 
another.  J.  H.  KenKEDV. 

DEEM  was  once  !n  freq.  use,  but  is  now  almost 
exriitct,  piven  in  AV  it  occurs  but  twice.  Wis  13' 
'  deemed  cither  fire  or  wind  or  the  swift  air,  or  the 

*  Tlio  title  of  Fa  SO  moat  protiaVily  nfnn  to  tha  dedication  lijr 
Judaa  HacoabMM  (saa  Baatoceii  in  Uko,  aiid  noxt  art.). 


circle  of  the  fitar»,  ur  thu  violont  wat«r,  or  the 
liglita  of  lieaven,  to  he  the  gocls  wtiich  govern  llio 
world  '  {fp6futrav,  KV  *  tbought '),  ami  Ac  •^7='  '  the 
ehipmen  deemed  {vxeycovp]  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country,'  though  Wyclif  haa  tUo  word  and 
iU  cognates  often,  and  uses  it  with  fine  eHect. 
Thual  Coll*^*'-«'forliothiit,i:Lil]ianddrjiiki(h 
unworthtli  etith  and  drinkith  tiornc  to  hyni,  not 
wLsi-li  ihmtjnijc  tb«  IkkIi  of  the  Lord.  And  if  wo 
demedcH  wiBwIi  us  «ilf  wc  schulden  not  Iw  ttrmet/, 
hut  while  we  ben  dcmfd  of  the  Lord  we  ben  cliHs- 
tinid,  that  we  be  not  dampncH  with  this  world.' 
KV  gives  •aurmiscd'  for  'deemed'  in  Ac  27", 
but  'deemed'  for  'as'  in  Ezr  2**,  Neb  ;•• 
'  therefore  were  they  deemed  polluted  and  pat 
from  tlie  prieHtbood'  {Heb.  simply  'and  were 
polluted  from  the  priestliood ').       J.  Hastings. 

DEEP. — The  adj.  is  used  fig.  in  the  tteiise  of 
'  profound '  without  any  thought  of  ualevolcnt'e, 
as  Ps  lf2"  'Thy  thouglits  are  very  deep' ;  Ec  7** 
'  that  which  \a  for  uti,  und  exceeding  deep '  (pl=v 
p:;  'deep,  deep');  U  29"  *woe  unto  them  that 
Hcek  deep  to  liido  their  counsel  from  the  Lord' 
(=V?i'5?)  \  Dn  S'"  '  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret 
things*:  1  Co  2""  'the  deep  things  of  God' 
(Wyclif a  tr. ;  Tind.  'the  bottome  of  Goddee 
neerote^'  so  Cranmer,  Geneva  (1557)  j  bat  Gen. 
1560  restored  *  the  deepe  things  of  (>od,'  and  fo 
Utabops' :  Khem.  'theprofonnditics  of  God').  Cf. 
ijacon,  Essays,  'the  more  deepe  and  sober  eort  of 
Politique  persons.' 

'  l)f>e]>'  is  a  oonuuon  suhat.  in  tihaka.  and  others 
of  that  day,  and  is  often  used  tiguratively,  as  JiU. 
C(ta.  Vf.  iii.  Jift— 

'  Tlio  tle«p  of  niefat  tt  crept  upoo  ogr  tftlk.* 

Bat  in  AV  where  '  the  deep '  is  not  the  sea,  it 
refers  to  the  waste  of  waters  (the  primitive  tihdm), 
or  to  the  Iwttomlcss  pit.  The  Ileb.  words  are  cit.t 
iih6m,  as  On  P  *  darKness  was  niwn  ibe  face  of  the 
deep '(iHM]  Cosmogony)  ;  .iV« rii'aA,  Is  44",  and  .i^ic? 
m/fiUdA,  Job  41",  Ps  69"  lO?*,  or  n^Hip  mi;Cl<\h  (in 
the  plu.  'deeps').  Neh  9",  Pa  88".  The  Gr.  words 
are  Ipwrem  (see  Abvss),  pd^os,  Lk  5*.  2  Co  &;  and 
fiv»6t,  2  Co  11* 

Deepness,  now  almost  replaced  by  'depth,'  is 
rctaint-d  from  Wvc.  in  Mt  13'  '  they  had  no  deep- 
ne*s  of  earth  '  (UV  retains,  and  restores  '  deepness' 
to  tliH  jwir,  pniBagH  Mk  4'.  which  Wvc.  had  also  ; 
Tind.  has  '  depth '  in  both  places),    J,  Uastikos, 

DEER.— See  Fallowdeeb. 

DEFECTIVE. —Sir  40*  only,  and  the  meaning 
is  '  guilty  of  wrongdoing,'  *  All,  except  David  and 
£«ohia8  and  Josias,  were  defective  :  for  they  for- 
sook the  law  of  Ibe  Most  lligb '  ( Tr\-^pifu\ti<xp 
iv\r}mUKt)<n.v,  lit.  'erred  an  error,' ».e.  ace  to  the 
Heb.  idiom  'erred  greatly,'  RV  'committed 
trespaMS.'  The  same  Gr.  is  found  in  LXX  Lv  5'^, 
Jos  V  '22*-").  Bisaell  (in  Im.)  says  'were  de- 
fective' t.s  not  strong  enough.  Nor  is  it  now,  but 
in  older  £ng.  it  was  used  for  po!>ltiru  transgres- 
sion or  wioiigdoing,  as  Act  10  Uenry  VJIJ.  1518, 
'  Persons  ...  so  foundeo  defective  or  txespaasing 
in  any  of  the  naid  statutes.'  '  Defect '  in  Uie  uiod~ 
eense  of  a  shortcoming  is  given  by  KV  in  I  Co  6~ 
<1JmjM«t  AV  after  Wye.  '  fault,'  den.  '  impatience,* 
ItVm  'loss':  see  Sanday-Hcadlam  on  Ho  11"). 

J.  IIastinos. 

DEFENDED  is  used  in  AV  (only  of  cities)  whore 
we  should  now  say  'fortified,'  the  Lleb.  btin;.' 
fither  the  vb.  [Tj?)  btS^r  (Is  2P  27"  36^  ST* 
Ezk  SI*")  'to  cut  otr,  render  inaccessible,'  or  the 
snbst.  ly??  mihhz^r  (.ler  1"  4»  8'*  54',  always  «i(h 
it;  'ir,  citT),  '  a  place  cut  ofT'  KV  gives  '  fenced  ' 
in  Ifl  3«»*37*  and  in  Jer  4»  34';  Amer.  ItV  has 
'  forliliod '  in  All  the  paasagca.         J.  HASTiXGs. 


DEFER. — From  dis  apart,  and  fcrrt  to  carry,  to 
defer  is  properly  '  to  put  n*ide,'  and  this  moaning 
is  found  in  early  F.ngHsh.  The  mod.  meaning  is 
'  to  put  off  to  another  occasion,'  '  to  poNti>one ' ; 
but  in  older  Eng.  the  word  was  loosely  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  put  of,'  '  delay,'  as  Dn  9**  '  defer 
not,  for  thiuu  own  Mike,  O  my  Irod'  (intiirVct  'delay 
not,'  '  tarry  not,'  the  vU  is  never  usod  in  the  seusu 
of  putting  off  to  another  cNxnsion :  so  Gn  34^, 
f:c  6*) ;  Pr  13"  '  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick '  (n;ifi;9  '  drawn  out,'  '  protracted,'  cf.  la  1S=^ ' 
where  same  part  of  vb.  is  tr.  *  tall '  in  RV) ;  Is  4S* 
'For  my  nsmo's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger' 
(11tE!f>  not  postpone  to  another  occasion,  hut  delay 
so  as  not  to  vent  it  at  all  if  possible,  »o  Pr  W% 
DtJay  ia  the  meaning  also  in  A])ocr.,  dth  2"  {fia.K- 
/itvw),  Sir  4>  (xa^jcw),  18"  [luivu).  But  in  N'T 
(Ac  1!4"  only)  the  uinnning  is  iMistjione  to  another 
occasion,  vit.  to  a  fidler  Tifanng ;  the  obsol.  con- 
struction is,  however,  employed  of  having  a  person 
as  the  object, '  Felix  .  .  .  deferred  them '  \&nfl6.\tTQ 
ijiiTovi).  Cf.  KocurB  (1642),  Naaman,  137.  'If  it 
seem  goode  to  thy  wisdome  to  deferre  me.'  RV 
gives  'deferred'  for  'prolonged'  Ezk  12**-™(B(fy). 

J.  Hastinos. 

DEFILEMEHT*— See  Usolkankess. 

DEFY When  Goliath  'defied'  the  armies  of 

Israel,  it  is  probable  that  the  translators  of  AV 
understood  liim  to  challenge  them  to  combat, 
though  the  Heb.  (r-in)  moans  to  tautU  or  tcont  (so 
1  S  Iv^"-  ».  «L  le. «  b  s  21"  23'.  1  Ch  20').  But  when 
Balaam  is  summoned  to  Balak's  camp  with  the 
words  (Mu  23^- *J, 

*  Oonis,  ottne  m«  Jikcab, 
And  come,  d«fy  Isrtxel.' 

it  is  manifest  that  'defr'  is  used  in  some  other 
and  now  obeol.  sense.  The  Ileb.  (ciij)  means  to  be 
indignant,  then  express  indignation  against  one, 
denounce,  curse :  and  that  la  the  meaning  the 
l>aralletisju  would  require  [LXX  frtmrdpoirat,  Vulg. 
detcitare,  {Aii.\i.  scheUtn).  Now  *defv'(from  late 
Lat.  dis-fulafx,  dis- trust}  primari'ly  means  to 
renounoe  allegiance  or  atfiance,  to  pronounce  all 
bonds  of  faith  and  fellowHhip  disnolved  (whence 
war  would  generally  follow,  and  so  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word).  Thus  Tindale'a  tr.  of  1  Co 
12^  *  no  man  spcnkynge  in  the  sprcte  of  God  de* 
iteth  .li-HTiit.'  Thia  im  jiroUably  the  sense  in  which 
'  defy  '  should  be  taken  in  Nu,  since  it  is  Tindale'a 
word;  though  there  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  that 
is  closer  to  the  Greek,  viz.  'despise,'  'set  at 
nought,'  as  Olde  (1549),  Erojm^.  Par.  Thtss.  4,  'I 
defie  alt  thinges  in  comparison  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ';  and  a  rnro  use  nearer  still,  viz.  'curse,' 
as  Hall  (15-iy),  Ckrov.  b'£b,  'The  faire  damoselles 
defied  that  daie  [at  Agincourt]  in  the  whiche  thin 
had  lust  their  paramors.'  Geneva  and  Douay  have 
'detest'  in  its  old  sense  of  'denounce.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DEGREE. — Late  T>at~  degradiut  (da  down,  gmdua 
a  step)  gave  Fr.  drnrt,  whence  Enj;.  'degree.'  So 
a  'degree'  is  simply  a  itejt,  whctuer  up  or  down, 
tuid  esp.  one  of  a  dight  of  steps,  or  the  rung  of  a 
ladder.    Thus  Chaucer,  Roviavnt  of  Jiose,  4d»— 

'  Into  thtt  tudya,  w«l  r-wrougbt. 

Wbo-w>  tb&t  ne  ooude  bsra  bvongbt. 

By  kddre,  oi  elles  by  den^TM^ 

U  WOldB  Wtl  b&T*  l^RSd  DM.' 

And  Shnk-i.  dui.  Ccaar,  II.  i.  2fl— 

'  Hm  ivhen  he  orioc  attains  t^e  u|nno«l  round, 
II).  thon  uiiU)  tb«  lidrlrr  tunu  hk  bACk, 
Ix>ol<!t  in  Uie  donilii;  mxmuuf  the  imm  dcgnt» 
l\y  vrhlrii  lia  dtd  Meeul.' 

This  is  the  meaning  of  'degree'  in  AV  wherever 
it  ocLura  in  th«  p!ur. :  the  i«f.  lieing  either  to  the 
degrees  of  Ahaz^  dial  (2  K  SO»w«  '"'^  ",  I»  38"*^. 
see  Dl\l)  or  to  the  Songs  of  Degrees  iPs  121.1-134 
titles,   see  PsAUis)  and  the  Ueb.  n'jsfi  vuiOidh. 


DEGREES,  SONGS  OF 


VKLICACY 


5«7 


Hut  from  Hgni^ring  a  step  literally,  *  degree  *  aoon 

rassed  to  exprewi  aim  a  stop  in  mnk,  whence  1  Cli 
5"  •  their  brethren  of  the  second  d.'  (o-;^^,  lit. 
'tho  seconds');   17"  '»  mar  of  high  dep-eo  (C^^jt 


I  Ti  3"  '  they  tliat  have  unfd  tho  oltico  of  a  deacon 
u-ill  pnrchmid  to  thcDiselvea  a  good  d.'  [fiaSfiity 
lit.  '  Bt«p,'  RV  •  standing  '). 

lo  tlw  Iwt  tiMMve  Um  BHMilng  b  qnlta  •xccptionMl  Id  ths 
Ew.  M  in  tlM  Onm,  Tb9  Enff.  w<7rd  m  WVollT*,  who  hM  t>e«n 
falMvred  bv  kll  lb«  TAiiioiu  exoept  RV.  It  1*  runply  «  IttanU 
tr.  of  Uw  Vulj;.  ffnulw,  Itwlf  ft  UUral  tr.  of  ihr  Orvrk.  Tho  tir. 
wonl  occurs  hero  ool;  In  NT.  In  the  LXX  it  k  uwJ  either  w 
tr.  Q(  ma'ilUA  <S  K  91>^<^  t*fr»  l<)  or  of  tnipkldn  (l  9  ^;,  thp 
former  twlng  tbe  '•Up*'  or  'dtfwt*'  ot  Ahu't  diil,  the 
Utter  ttw  '  taraholil '  ol  tfgoa't  t«ni)>l« :  it  U  tiao  foviod  ono» 
In  Apocr.  <Sir  ffi*)  I<)r  tbe  '«t«pi'  of  tb«  win  nmo'sdoor.  So* 
further  Hiiniphni/a  noU  i«i  loe.  (Ciim4.  fii'^K),  end  Ilort, 
L'ecttria  {im/Jh  p.  208.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEGREES,  SONGS  OF.— Sec  Psalms 

DEHA1TE8  (AV  Deharites,  Kirn,  I^iH-4  tt-rn. 
Ezr  4^).— The  I>ebaite8  were  among  the  peophM 
settled  in  Samaria  \fS  Osnappar,  i.e.  prohahly  the 
Anyr.  Idng  Awnrbanipal.  They  joined  with  their 
fellow-ooloninta  in  sending  the  lett«r  written  by 
liehum  and  Shiin.'<hai  to  king  Artaxerxcs,  to  com- 
{>lain  of  the  attempt  made  by  tho  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jonixalem  (probably  aWut  447  U.C.). 
The  naiDo  baa  been  connectotl  with  that  of  a 
nomadic  PerBian  tribe,  the  ^dw,  mentioned  iu 
llenxl.  i.  125  [KftwIinROn),  or  with  the  name  of  ttie 
city  Du'-Oft,  mentioned  on  Asayrian  contraci- 
lahlets  ( Fried.  Deliluch) ;  bat  according:  to 
Hchrader  x\wm  identiticationA  are  very  doubtful. 
The  LXX  reads  Aaua^oi  (A),  butiu  B  the  t«xt  runs 
Sovuvaxai'o*  at  tlalv  'tlXa^wiot  (for  '  the  Shu!<han- 
rhitCK,  the  Bebaitea,  the  Elomttes*;  vf.  Meyer, 
Judcnihum,  30).  H.  A.  WhITSU 

DEHORT.— Only  1  Moo  9*  *  they  dcliortcd  him, 
RHjiiiy,  We  shall  never  be  able '  [i.wcaTf>i<f><a) ;  and  in 
the  licftding*  of  some  chapters.  *  Dehort'  {fr.  Lat. 
Hehm-tnri)  is  Uie  opposite  of  '  exhort.'  '  *'  Exhort  '* 
continues,  but  "  dehort,"  a  word  whose  place  **dia- 
Buade  "  doeM  not  exactly  snppl  v,  ha«  etoaped  us  *  *— 
Trench,  En»j.  Pott  and  Vrts.''  170.  Usgher  (1856) 
in  Ann.  iv.  24  haa  'Exhorting  them  to  ol)6er%-e 
the  law  of  God  .  .  .  and  dehorting  them  tho 
breach  of  that  law.'  J.  Hastings. 

DELATIH  (tH,  »n:^).— i.  One  of  the  ooiw  of 
Elioenfti,  a  duHiMndiuit  of  Dand  (1  Ch  3*»,  AV 
Dolaiah).  2.  A  priest  and  leader  of  the  23d  course 
of  prieata  in  the  time  of  Dnvid  |l  Ch  ^").  8.  The 
son  of  Shcmniah.  one  of  the  •princes'  or  officers 
of  state  at  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer  M'"-"). 
4,  The  son  of  Mehetabel,  and  father  of  Bhema- 
iali,  who  waa  nasooiated  with  Neh.  in  the  rebuild- 
ins  of  Jems-  (XehG'-").  fl.  The  head  of  thechihiren 
of  D..  who  returned  with  Zerub.  from  Babylon 
(Kir  2*=  Neh  T**).  Thu  name  in  1  E»!  5*  is 
Dalon.  B.  M.  I3oyi». 

DELECTABLE.— r?  44»  only,  'Their  d.  things 
shall  not  profit.'  AV  and  RV  retain  the  word  from 
Genera  Bible,  which  explains,  •  Whatwever  they 
bestow  npon  their  idoleJi  to  make  them  to  seeme 
glorious.  But  it  is  tlie  idols  themselves  that  are 
called  'the  d.  things'  (oi'oq  ^mudlum),  which 
the  Hishops'  expressed  by  the  (too)  free  tr.  '  tho 
carved  iniape  tnat  they  love  cjin  doe  no  good.' 
'  Delectabla,'  frnm  Lat.  dtJerlabilia,  came  in 
thrnngb    old    Fr.,    whence    came    also    the  form 

•  ret  OV-  *Nt-  ''***•  VCaoie*  Iroro  Chejnw,  /«.«A  {18XSX 
p^  \x,  '  iKUftta  tMud  good  rcMCMi  ...  to  dcliort  the  Jew*  Irvm 
Ml  EgjpUwi  kLBenoe.' 


'dolitaUe.'  which  waa  afterwRrd.s  himjU  'delight- 
able*  by  a  mistaken  aawieiatioa  witli  lyfhi;  later 
forms  are  'delightwnna'  and  'dttlightful.*  Only 
the  luBt  haa  held  ita  grannd;  but  'deloctablc'  is 
ri^rncinherod  by  Banyan's  'delectable  Mountains' 
(Pa.  Prog.  p.  62) ;  cf.  Shaks.  Bich.  II.  u.  iii.  7— 

'  And  yet  voor  fkir  disooanw  tietb  bMO  m  tugar, 
Melting  the  b*rd  way  ewvet  *Dd  delootabte.  * 

J.  Hastinos. 

DELICACY.^Tn!ntdi  (5e/ec2  Gloantry,  p.  52  f.) 
Bay«,  'In  the  same  way  as  self-indulgence  creeps 
over  US  by  unmarked  degrees,  »o  there  creeps  over 
the  words  that  designate  it  a  subtle  change  ;  they 
come  to  contAin  less  and  less  of  rebuke  ana  blame; 
the  thing  itself  being  tolerated,  nay  allowed,  it 
must  needs  be  tliat  the  words  wlticli  exprees  it 
ahotUd  be  received  into  favour  too.  It  hiut  been 
thu8  with  luxury  ;  it  has  been  tlius  also  with  this 
whole  group  of  words.'  The  words  are  'delicacy,' 
'delicate'  (adj.  and  subet.),  'delicately.'  'delicate- 
nesBf'  '  delicious,'  '  delioionsly,'  all  of  which  except 
'  delieiou» '  ore  found  in  A  V. 

Delicacy.— Rev  18'  '  tho  mcrchantit  of  the  earth 
are  waxed  rich  through  the  abtindance  of  her 
deJicaeics'  [tfTpij»oi  mng.,  K\"  '  wantonne-'w,'  RVm 
'luxury').    *  IKOicacies    isKln-midh  tr.. after Vulg. 


*  Japtt«r  the  Ukcrous,  r»leoben>ue] 
That  Dnt  waa  tkde  r  of  dclicacyc* 

Delicate. — The  &dj.  bus  two  meanings  in  AV. 
1.  iiv/tltf  nurturtft,  as  Sua  "  '  Now  Susanna  was  a 
very  d.  woman,  and  beauteous  to  behold '  [rpv^f^); 
Bar  4*  '  luv  d.  oih.'b  '  (ol  rpx'^fpoi  ^ov) ;  and  prol>ably 
\K'A^-^,'\HVi^  (all  jJv,  LXX  rp^'ixcii),  Jer  0"  a 
comely  and  d.  woman '  t-*ijc^n,  LXX  difl'erent  read- 
ing), and  Mic  1"  (juhb,  L^X  rpv^tpbt).  2.  Luxui-i' 
o\u,  as  Wis  10"  'they  asked  d.  meats*  (iiiefuiTa 
Tpt'^it,  RV  *  luxurious  dainties ') ;  Sir  29* 
'  Better  is  the  life  of  n  poor  man  in  a  mean  cottage, 
than  d.  faro  in  another  man's  bousn; '  {iSiufiara 
\anrpd,  RV  'sumptuous  fare')  ;  and  Pr  ID**  RV 
•  delicate  living '  {juv^g,  A V  '  delight ').  As  a  tubd. 
delioatcfi  occurs  Jer  51**  Mie  hath  fdlod  his  bt<lly 
with  ray  d.'  (o-yifi.  Amer.  RV  '  delicacies ') ;  Sir  30" 
{AyaOi^  RV  'good  things'},  3P  tr^t^i(Mor«,  RV 
'  go<xl  things').  Cf.  Ps  141*  Gen.  'lot  mee  not  eate 
of  their  dclicates'  (AV  'daintios');  W.  Brough 
( I050J, '  Hunger  cooks  all  meats  to  delicates,'  which 
Uorrick  seems  to  copv  {Country  Life),  'Ilimger 
makes  coarse  mests  delicate^.'  Delicately  uieisjis 
'  Inxnrinuflly '  En  the  foil,  passages  in  AV,  1a  4" 
(!7V,5).  Pr  2*J*'  'he  that  d.  bringeth  up  his  servant 
froiu  a  child,  shall  have  him  become  Ids  son  at  tbe 
length  '  (p]!i=' fondle.'  'indulge';  '  delicately '  is 
Wyclif's  tr.,  who.  following  Vulg.,  renders  'who 
doficatli  fro  cliilditcd  nursliith  hit  Hcruuunt,  after- 
ward *hnl  f  eelun  hvni  vnolieisaunt ,'  V.  eontumacem) ; 
Lk  7*  '  they  whicli  are  gorueoualy  apparelled,  and 
live  delicately,  are  in  kings  courts' (rMK^if,  as  LX.X 
La  4»,  and  at  2  I'  2"  where  AV  *  riot.^RV  'revel ')i 
1  Tifi«  AVm  'she  that  liveth  delicately  (text  'in 

f'lcasoro,'  Gr.  ij  irraTtiXuaa),  is  dead  wliilo  Ehe 
iveth  ' :  and  add  2  S  1»*  Ja  0'  RV.  But  in  Ad. 
Est  15»(AVm  and  RV  'carrying  herself  d.,'  AV 
'daintily,'  Ur.  rpi.«p*Minftai)  tlie  meaning  bt  'as 
one  tliftt  wa.s  tender  (Cov. ),  that  is.  uv^k ;  niul 
HO  perlmpM  1  S  IS"  'AgS£  came  unto  him  delicately.* 

The  lust  is  the  only  doubtftal  pMMOc.  AV  took  'dvllcfttely' 
fnim  lb*  Biibope'  Bible;  Cov.  'tcwlarlr,'  Gen.  'plcennUy.' 
'Hiv  Bbhope'  mat^.  Is '  In  bonds*.'  kxid  EVm  *  cbeerluUy.'  Ilie 
UEX  fflvee  t/Um*  ;  Tulff.  phv^tiaiwnu,  e(  trravtu,  wbcnoe 
I>wuy  'very  ntte,  tmnbling'^;  Luther,  gttntt  (oonAdentl rt ; 
Uflervftltl,  gaianmL  The  poaribla  wiji  of  taking  tbe  Bcb. 
(W^i'i;)  ore  glren  bjr  Drivnr  (IfaUi  on  Sam.  p.  W),  who  deeidas 
that  U  la  BAteA,  on  the  whDl«,  to  «4^|iiii«rc  in  MnHnatBly,' 
'  ToIui'Luottsl}'.'  And,  undoubtedly,  roluptuouaijr  or  luxuriouilj 
ie  the  Doet  natund  nHamiig  of  Uie  Heb.  {tor  whhdi  tee  t.a  4>>. 


B88 


DELIGHTSOME 


DEMAND 


but  ita  luw  In  tbia  |il*oo  l»  Dot  very  ippuoiE.  TIi«  Tm^. 
FKpnM^on  '  d«UcaUl7  *  U  probftbl;  ntwkot  to  axprcu  s^eaktivH 
iLud  (Mr  (u  Ad.  En  lu')  rftuur  thab  prhia  or  rohipcuouaiiu*. 

Delloateneu.— Only  Dt  28"  'the  tender  and 
dolicau)  woman  .  .  .  which  would  not  adventure 
to  BOl  tho  Hole  of  her  foot  upon  Uie  ground  fur  d. 
(illr^ng)  Bn<i  (ciidcniow,'  i.e.  not  'weakTi^w,'  hut 
* fineneu.'  Del ioiously  =  1  uxiuioasly.  Rev  1 8'*^ '  lived 
delicionsly'  [ffrpijyidu,  RV  'lived  wantonly ').  Cf. 
Latimer,  li.  412^  '  I  am  more  inclined  to  feed  many 
grod&ly  and  neoee«ari]y,  than  a  few  delicioualy  ana 
voluptDOUflly' ;  and  Lie  l(i''  Tind.  'a  certaine  rich 
niiui,  which  .  .  .  fared  dclicloualy  every  dayc' 

J.  Uast'ings. 

DELIGHTSOHE,  now  only  poet  for  'delightful.' 
waa  once  good  prose,  and  cecum  in  Mat  3"  'yuohall 
be  a  d.  land  '  (]'W  pV)-  Davitw  (Bible  En^.  \y.  23(5) 
ouot*.i  iinpositely  from  T.  Adanu.  Work.f,  i.  d73.  '  I  f 
timucutlo  physic  make  thee  niiuiuer,  He  hath  a  dark 
chamber  to  put  thee  in~a  dungeon  is  more  light- 
iotne  and  delightsome— the  grave.* 

J.  Hasttxos. 

DELILAH  (-^-Vt,  AoXcad].— The  woman  who  be- 
traytxi  Snnison  into  the  handa  of  tiie  rhiH5ttinet^ 
Th«  account  as  piven  in  Jy  16  <lo<-'f<  not  nay  whether 
vhewaa  an  Inraelite  or  a  Philietine;  but  she  was 
doubtless  the  latter,  and  Sorek,  her  jOace  of  resid- 
ence, was  then  within  the  Philistmo  territory. 
Samson  often  sought  her  society,  and  allowed  her 
to  Kuin  a  great  iiiQucnc«i  over  Imn.  That  she  wau 
his  wife  is  very  improbable,  notwitbatanding  that 
that  is  tho  opluiun  of  CbryHOstom  and  other  patris- 
tic wTttera.    Soe  Samson.  W.  J.  Bekcukk. 

DEL03  f^^Xot).  u  famous  island  in  the  vrpean  Sea, 
ha?  playenl  a  part  in  history  quite  out  of  pro;>ortion 
to  its  tiny  size  and  rocky  unproductive  character. 
It  was  considered  to  have  been  ancliored  by  Zeus  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  not  to  he  ox- 
]iosed  lo  on! inary  cart hquakoR. *  It  wait  tho  seat  of  u 
very  ancient  and  widely-snread  worship  of  Apollo, 
who,  with  his  twin  siater  Artemis,  was  Faid  to  have 
l»ecn  bom  there ;  and  the  Gr.  peoples  flockcd^  from 
a  great  diKtance  to  the  annual  festival  on  the 
island,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  the  Delinn  Apollo.  The  festival  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  nAighbnnrni<;  island  of  Tenos  in  the  modem 
reproaentaiive  of  the  ancient  feAst  of  Apollo.  D., 
in  n.c.  478,  was  seleoted  as  the  meetiiij^-place  of 
tlie  great  confederacy  of  Gr.  atates  on  the  i'Egean 
coasts  and  islands  for  defence  against  tho  Persians ; 
but  after  a  time  Athens,  the  presiding  city  of  the 
confederacy,  became  also  its  centre.  The  Athenians 
treated  D.  as  a  rival  to  their  own  iutercats.  An 
Athens  became  great,  D.  lost  its  importance ;  but 
when  Alliens  grew-  weak,  D.  recovered.  During 
the  2nd  and  li^t  cent.  B.C.  it  became  one  of  the 
greatottt  harbours  of  the  ^^gean  Sea,  playing  the 
tiame  part  in  ancient  trado  that  the  ielanu  of  Syra 
IiB.i  plnyixl  in  mcHiem  commeroe,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  Rnmanit  after  ii.c.  190  as  a  rival  to  the 
maritime  power  of  Rhodes.  It  m-os  a  nominally 
independent  state  under  Rom.  protection  from  b.c. 
197  to  167.  Then  it  wb»  punished,  for  coi^uetting 
Mitlii  Macedonia,  with  tholoHN  of  frcc4lom  ;  it  was 
riven  t«  AtlieuH,  and  its  natives  fled  and  settled  in 
Acbaia ;  aud  the  Detian  arcbons  came  to  an  end. 
The  island  was  repeopled  by  Athenian  colonists 
UXijpoifxm),  along  with  many  Roman  settlers  :  and 
henceforth  itA  inscriptions  ore  dated  by  thoi  Athenian 
archons :  and  it  was  always  coaaidcrcd  to  be  part 
of  the  Rom.in  province  Achaia  (which  see).  Tlie 
earliurd  trac«  of  a  Human  ttettkr  in  I).  Is  contained 
in  an  inscription  of  B.C.  250.  During  the  2nd  cent. 
it  'becanie  the   largest  settlement  of  Roman    (or 

*  An  nrthquftlt»  at  D.  ma  oonalcieracl  k  ipecfaUly  Rrare  ex- 

Jmmoa  ot  ttie  will  and  ptmer  of  Uib  god ;  wi  Herou.  ri.  D6  ; 


Italian)  mcrohanta  and  traders  in  tho  Mediter. 
lands ;  mainly  through  their  etforta  and  wealth  ita 
rather  poor  harlKiur  wns  greatly  improved ;  in  their 
interest  it  was  declared  a  free  port  by  tho  Roman 
state  in  k.c.  IQ6  in  order  to  atnxe  a  hlou-  at  their 
commercial  rivals,  Uie  merchants  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
to  satisfy  tliem  their  other  commercial  rival 
Corintli  (wluch  see)  Has  destroyed  utterly  by  tlie 
Romans  in  B.C.  140. 

Owing  to  its  great  importance  in  the  E.  Mediter- 
ranean traiie,  li.  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  states 
to  which  the  Roman  ^vemment  nddresjwd  letlem 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  B.C.  13H-137, 1  Mac  15'*«; 
and  tho  itmcriptiona  of  D.  form  the  best  commen- 
tary on  that  important  historical  docaniont,  D. 
was  the  great  exchange  where  the  products  and 
the  slaves  of  all  the  states  of  tiie  E.  were  bought 
for  the  Italian  market,  and  mrnt  of  tho  names 
mentioned  in  the  |iaj«age  of  1  Mac  occur  in  the 
Deliaa  documents.  The  strange  omission  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Uithynia  in  1  Mac 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkublu  by  r(mi|iarii«on 
mth  the  frequent  mention  of  them  at  DehM.  As 
nomclle  says,  'Among  the  Orientals  who  fre- 
quented I>.,  the  Jews  doubtless  held  a  considerable 
nlacc '  {JiulUtin  de  Carrcfp.  HdlM.  viiL  1SS4,  p.  88) ; 
uut,  as  the  inscriptions  arc  to  a  large  extent  con- 
cerned with  reli^ous  porposes^  it  is  not  easy  to  tind 
tho  traces  of  their  presence.  A  decree  of  the  Dctiana 
confirming  the  immunity  of  the  Jews  from  military 
service  i«  quoted  in  full  by  Joa.  {Ant.  XIV.  x.  14). 

A  frightful  calamity  brought  the  prosperity  of 
D.,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  seltlerft,  lo  an  end. 
In  the  Mitliridatic  war  Athens  took  i>art  with  the 
king,  while  I>.,  wliere  the  Roman  settlers  were  so 
numerous,  naturally  remained  true  to  tho  Roman 
interest.  After  maintaining  itself  for  a  short  time, 
l>.  was  captured  in  u.c.  87  by  the  enemv;  20,000 
Italians  were  maaaacred  there  and  in  ttie  ueigb- 
bouring  Cycladcs ;  and,  when  the  Romans  re- 
covered it  m  tho  courwe  of  the  war,  they  found  it, 
as  StralK>  savs,  deserted.  It  recovered  to  a  certain 
extent  in  tfie  following  years;  but  direct  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  L.  harbours  now  beouno 
more  common  ;  Ostia  and  I'utcoli  took  the  pta«-d 
of  D.  as  the  great  emporia  for  the  purchase  of  E. 

Eroducts  Tccjuircd  in  Italy,  and  under  the  Roman 
:mpire  D.  l»camc  utterly  inaignilicaut. 

LrmurrnK.— Hill  rxcATatiom  cooductcd  at  DvUw  lormMij 
Tcsn  \yf  the  F>eacb  School  of  Atbcna  hare  thrawn  a  flood  of 
lijchton  tfa«  lilatoT7  or  the  IhUdcL  An  «xoeUeQt  tiuntiurv*  and 
Mtlnutc  ot  their  ssriier  resatU,  si  published  In  nunj*  •caitrnd 
worko,  la  j^na  by  J*bb  in  J^ttmal  <J  IlvllmU  Siujtrt,  ism, 
pji.  7-fl2.  Since  than  nomeroui  ailiclea  in  the  BulUlin  rf« 
Vorrtup.  BaUin,,  by  Homolln,  8.  B^aob, and  otbtn,  iMrc  widfd 
much  iuIoniiaUuo,  enicoiallv  vL  pp.  I-1S7,  v^  pp.  1GS-13&, 
MO-S73,  Till.  pp.  75-1S8,  Xiv.  pp.  S8»-ail,  «v.  yy.  113-KS. 
8ct  Uao  Bomollc,  Arcfiittt  d»  clnUndauct  SatrJ*  d  ZMoa; 
SchaiOar,  dt  DtH  InrultB  rtbut.  W,  ^,  RaUSAY. 

DELUGE.— See  Flood. 

DEMAND.— Throughout  AV  *  demand  *  is  simply 
to  a**k,  as  Fr.  demandcr,  without  tho  sense  of 
anthority,  Tliis  w  manifest  from  the  Heh.  and 
Gr.  words  so  tr^,  which  have  all  this  simple  meaning. 
In  Introd.  to  Gen.  Bible  we  read, '  The  Catecliisme, 
or  maner  to  teacho  children  the  Christian  religion, 
wherein  the  miniirter  deinandeth  the  nuei^tiim,  and 
the  ehilde  uiaketh  answer.'  See  Field,  O^V  iii.  on 
Mt2*.  As  a  siibat.  d.  occurs  only  l)n  4"  with  the 
>%ame  simple  meaning.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Troilv*,  r. 
869— 

*  Aad  ol  th'  aateflre  (ttege)  he  ([»n  hir  ««k  bjseche, 
Ta  telle  him  ^tUt  waa  hir  o|>iiiioan. 
n<o  UiaL  (leiDaande  heaodMc^ndrtli  rlnnn 
T»  aaken  hir,  it  that  hir  etrouruic  i)K<iJi,-l)lr 
The  Orekas  Kj-»e,  and  werkea  liini  Un-j'  wrouBht*.' 

Once  RV  introdnces  d.  in  mod.  sense  (Neh  fi"l  for 
.\\  '  require'  (see  Kyle's  note].       J.  Hastings. 
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DEMAS  (Atjjiidff  possibly  an  abbrev.  of  Detuetriiu] 
it  describtid  by  the  Apostle  Paul  oi  a  fellow- 
laboarer,  ami  unit«8  with  buu  in  acodinx  snlutntiuus 
from  IloniL*  to  Uie  CoIo5<iiii.ns  and  lo  Hiiileiuou 
tCol  4'*,  Fhiltm  v.").  In  lUc  -Jrid  Kp.  to  Tiwuthy 
(i")  he  is  described  lu  having  fonuikcn  the  atK>»(i.Lo 
when  he  was  awaiting  his  triiU  l>ei'ore  Nero, 
becaiue  he  'lov«d  this  present  world.'  Whether 
he  wiw  diATOurai^d  by  the  hardships  of  the 
Chri#'itan  life,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of  some 
earthly  adranta^rc,  and  whether  his  apoatoity  was 
temporary  or  final,  we  have  no  means  of  knowinjc. 
Trouitiun  leans  lu  tltu  Uiirkur  view  of  liix  i:liarsct«r, 
and  cloasea  bim  auoag  th«  apostates  f loni  thu  faith 
(Epipb.  ffarr.  51).  R.  U.  BOTO. 

DEMETBIUS  I.,  Bomamed  Svnjp,  'Sariour,'  by 
the  Dabyloniana  in  cratitude  for  the  removal  of 
their  satrap  UcraeliJcs,  waa  the  sou  of  Seleucuo 
Philofwtor.  Id  his  boyhood  he  was  »ent  (B.c.  175) 
to  Bome  aa  a  hostage,  and  remained  there  during 
the  naga  of  his  unclu,  Aulitx-hua  Epiphanen. 
When  the  Senate  several  times  refuued  hia  remient 
to  be  recognized  as  the  king  of  Syria,  he  lied  from 
Bonie,  witri  the  aagistanrc  obielly  of  the  historian 
PolybtuB(Polyb.  xxx'i. :  Juatin,  xxsciv.  3).  Ijuiding 
at  Tripoli:*,  ho  woe  joined  by  Jorj^e  l>odies  of  the 
people,  and  even  by  thu  bodyguard  of  bin  couiun, 
Antiochus  Enpator.  Kupator  wa^  soon  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  and  tn  B.C.  IG2  D.  was  pro- 
claimed  kin;;  (I  Mac  V-*,  2  Mac  14>":  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  X.  1 ;  Liv.  Epii.  xlvi,|.  He  conciliated  Rome 
by  valuable  pret^nte  (PolTb.  xxxL  23),  and.  after 
intcrforinf;  in  the  affairs  of  Babylon  (App.  .Syr  47  ; 
Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  turned  his  attention  to  Judiea. 
AtcLmns  [wh.  see)  was  established  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  the  Syrian  lordship  was  for  a  time 
oompletely  renewed.  In  the  seven  years  that 
ibilowetl,  T>.  a;^ain  Dfft>nde<l  the  Riimans  by  putting 
ft  supborterof  his  own  in  the  place  of  Ariaratheson 
tlie  throne  of  Cappadoeia  (Polyb.  xixii.  20;  Liv. 
SpU.  xlvii,),  whilnt  his  tymiuiy  and  excesses 
aliuoated  liis  own  jMio^du.  Alexander  Ualos  (wh. 
•ee)  was  set  up  as  ft  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria 
(B.C.  163);  and  he  and  D.i-ompetedforthesupportof 
Jonnthand  Mac  10'  >' :  Jos.  /ln(.  xill.  ii.  1-3).  The 
former,  offering  princely  rank  and  the  high  prieat- 
hoodi  won  at  the  first  bid  ;  and  when  toe  latter 
made  a  further  promise  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion and  invcatment  with  privileyu  (1  Mac  10*^), 
Uie  pei>i>Ie  '  gave  no  credence'  to  his  words,  which 
are  very  iiii|Njrtunt  for  the  light  they  cast  ujHin  the 
Dnture  of  the  impojuta  exaotf^  by  the  Sjrrian  kings. 
The  salt  tax,  the  king's  share  of  the  crops  and 
fruito.  the  poll-tax,  the  prca»(^  scr^'ieo,  with  a 
variety  of  otiier  burdens.  Mcro  to  bo  remitted,  and 
tho  expenses  of  tlte  temple  to  be  met  from  the 
royal  revenue  (sec  Mahully,  JCnijj.  of  PtrJ^tnie*, 
8  117).  With  tlie  help  of  tfic  Jcwh,  Bnlas  was  able 
to  riKOver  from  the  reversen  ho  suffered  daring  the 
two  ^eare'  war  that  followed;  and  in  n.C.  loO  a 
decisive  engagement  Utok  place,  in  which  D.  dis- 
plftyed  the  utmost  pvrKimal  bravery,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  (I  Mac  10**;  Jos.  Ant.  XXU. 
ii.  4  :  App.  Syr.  fl"  ;  I'olyb.  iii.  6 ;  Justin,  xxxv.  1 ; 
Emieb.  Chron.  od.  ^Uocne,  i.  263  sq.). 

R.  W.  Mom. 

DEMETRIUS  IL,  mmamed  ^iKdrtap,  *Con- 
queror,'  wo-i  went  by  hiw  father,  I>,  Soter.  for  safety 
to  Cnidud  after  tho  success  of  Balas  seemed  prob- 
able (Justin,  xxxv.  2).  For  several  years  he  re- 
mained in  exile :  but  a.<3  soon  as  the  unitopulanty 
of  Balaa  gave  him  an  opt)ortunity,  hu  landed  {Q.C. 
147)  with  an  army  of  Cretan  mercenaries  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  entire  country  rallied  to  him 
except  Judien,  where  Jonattian  still  samwrted 
Balaa.  But  Ptolemy  Philomctor  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  their  combined  forces  inflicted  a  fatal 


defeat  upon  Baloa  (B.C.  145)  on  the  banks  of  the 
iKnoparas,  from  which  event  D.  derived  his 
«muiirae(l  Mat-  ll'*-'»;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  8;  App. 
•Syr.  07;  Liv.  Epit.  Iii.).  .luimllmn  now  set  hun- 
hulf  to  Kt^parate  Judu'a  from  tliu  Syrian  Empire, 
and  liesiegcd  tli<3  i^itadel  in  JerUM.  ;  but  D.  ]fer- 
Kuaded  him  to  raise  the  siitge  on  the  addition  of 
three  Samaritan  province**  to  Juda-*a,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  country  thns  enlarged  from 
tribute  (1  Mao  1 1"" ;  Jo3.  Ant.  XJir.  iv.  «).  When 
the  excvj^Mrji  of  D.  had  estranged  his  subjects, 
Tryphon  (Diodotu^),  a  former  gcnerul  of  Balas,  set 
up  tJie  hitter's  son  as  a  pretender  lo  the  throne; 
but  t).  obtained  the  helji  of  Jonathan  by  promising 
the  removal  of  the  Synan  gnrrisons  from  Judtnt. 
and  put  down  the  revolt  { 1  Mao  1 1**"** ;  Jon.  .1  nt. 
XUL  v.  2,  3).  On  Jonathan's  return  to  Judiea  the 
revolt  broke  out  again,  and  Tryphon  made  liim»oIf 
master  of  Autiui-li.  Aa  D.  lailotl  to  keen  his 
promise  to  the  Jews,  they  now  took  thu  iside  of 
Tryj>hon,  and  drove  tlie  royal  forces  out  of  Co^le- 
Syria  (I  Mao  ll«-'*j  Jos.  Anl.  XIU.  v.  5-H).  D. 
withdraw  from  the  S.  part  of  his  kingdom;  but 
when  Try|ihon,  who  had  securetl  the  Syrian  crown 
for  him«clf,  attempted  to  reduce  Judiea,  Jonathan's 
brother  Simon  attached  himself  tu  D.,  nnd  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  formal  recognition  of  indcpeud- 
ciico  (1  Mac  IS***";  Jo».  Ant.  XIII.  vi.  ")-  Soon 
after  \i.  invaded  tlie  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  by  whom,  in  D.c  138.  he  was  taken 
prisoner  (1  Mac  14":  though  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  t.  U, 
Juatin,  xxxvL  1,  and  App.  *'yr.  67,  OS,  arrange  the 
events  in  a  different  order,  and  support  B.C.  140  a? 
the  date  of  the  disaster).  Tlie  impnaonment  lasted 
for  ten  years,  at  the  oloeo  of  whiuh  D.  was  liberated 
by  the  Parthian  king,  who  was  engaged  In  war 
M'ith  Antioclius  Sidetcs,  brother  of  V).  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiti.  viii.  4 ;  Kns.  Chron.  e«l.  Sctioeno,  i.  255).  D. 
rerovered  tlie  kin>^lnm  (lt.r.  ItSs),  and  at  onee 
undertook  a  war  against  I*tolciny  Physkon  of 
Egypt.  I'tolcmy  therommn  etaiuiod  the  Syrian 
crown  for  AlL<xitiiili-r,Zabmii8,  who  was  announced 
to  be  the  son  uf  BiiJa>»  (I^us.  Chron.  i.  257),  or  of 
Kidetes  (Justin,  xxxix.  1).  D.  was  cunquerod  liy 
Zabinaa  at  Onmaacns,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais.  and 
thence  to  Tyre,  where  in  B.C.  125  he  wan  murdered 
(Joa.  Ani.  xili.  ix.  3i,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  G3 ;  Liv.  Evit.  Ix.). 

K.  W.  Moss. 
DEMETRIUS  III.  (aumamed  KOKtupot,  'Pros- 
perous,' and  on  coins  Theos,  Soter,  Philometor, 
etc.)  was  a  son  of  Antiochus  Grynus,  and  grand- 
•ton  of  D.  Nikator.  On  the  death  ur  his  fattier  civil 
wars  ensiled,  in  the  course  of  which  tM'o  of  his 
elder  brothers  lost  their  lives,  whilst  I'hilin.  the 
third,  secured  a  part  of  Syria,  and  U.  liitiiblished 
bimiwif  in  Ca-Ic-Syria.  with  DatnUMius  as  his 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  I'tolumy  IjathyniH,  king  of 
Cyprus  (Joa.  Ajit,  XIII.  xiii.  4).  In  .Jiidtea,  too, 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Alexander  Jann»ms 
and  his  Pharisee  subjects.  The  latter  invited 
tho  asfiiMtftDcc  of  D.  (Jos.  A  nt.  XUl.  xiii.  5 ;  \Var9, 
\.  iv,  4),  who  possibly  regarded  it  as  a  good 
ojjportunity  to  extend  hie  kingdom  to  it»  ancient 
limits  on  the  West  and  the  South.  He  entered  the 
country  with  a  large  army,  was  joined  by  the 
intinrgent  Jews,  and  defeatul  Janno-us  in  a  pitched 
bottle  near  Shechem  (Jos.  Ant.  XTn.  xiv.  I  ;  Wnr*, 
I.  iv.  9).  But  the  de-fertion  of  the  Jews,  who  either 
pitied  the  plight  of  Jannonu  (Jos.  Wars,  ih.)  or 
more  probably  feared  the  ro-e»tablishment  of 
Syrian  supremacy,  nuutc  it  tmi^iowtiblu  for  I>.  to 
follow  up  the  victory,  and  he  nithdrew  to  Uurua 
(Aleppo).  The  towa  wain  occupied  by  Phili)),  who, 
when  Desieged  by  him  brother,  culled  the  Parthinns 
to  his  aid.  D.  was  in  turn  Khnt  up  clowtly  within 
his  encampment  and  starved  into  snrrcmler.  He 
was  sent  aa  a  prisoner  to  Arsacoa  IX.,  by  whom  he 
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was  detftificd  in  captivuy  uutU  bis  ileatb  (Jcm. 
Ant.  xxii.  xiv.  3).  Tlitt  Uat«a  of  ctie  reign  of  D. 
cannot  be  fixed  with  precision ;  hutcDJn<4  of  his  are 
known,  dated  from  tlie  Heleucid  yenr*21T  to  ±14, 
ue.  approximatAly  from  B.C.  90  tu  88(I^'klie1,  iii. 
243  i  Uordaer*  Catalogs  of  Gr.  Coiiu  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  101).  fi.  W.  Moss. 

0EHETRIC8  (AifM^r/Mat).— Two  penoDR  of  the 
name  ure  mtntiontsl  m  NT — the  rinyleader  in 
tlio  riot  ot  £[^bcHiui  (Ac  10^),  and  a  dim-iplc 
cuiuiiiuiidiHl  b^  8t.  John  (3  Jn  v.").  Both  of 
these  dwelt  eitber  in  Kphesiw  or  its  vicinity, — 
the  very  najiio  ia  redolent  of  Bphetion  enrroiind- 
intfn,  and  there  in  nothing  impossible  in  tho  snsgcs- 
tion  that  tlie  ri^ntator  had  become  the  disciple  of 
good  report,  and  that,  therefore,  both  roferoncea 
are  to  the  same  man.  In  its  contracted  form  of 
Demos  this  is  alHo  tho  name  of  one  who  ha»  an 
unhappy  notoriety  oa  a  rcvreant,  '  Demaa  balb 
forsaKun  me'  (2  Ti  4"'|.  He  is  alw  mentioned  in 
Col  4'*  and  Pbitoni  r.^,  and  it  is  nob  eertam  that 
St.  Paul  meant  to  imply  anytblog^  like  utter 
apoBtosy.  W.  MUIK. 

DEMON,  DEVIL,  Gr.  Soi^uw^  or  eaiftiwutP  (more 

frequently),  Heb.  i^f,  Syr.  ]j\m,  Aram,  rj-tf  (cf. 
Aasyr.  Hdu).    The  supposed  Ueb.  rout  is  [its']  '  to 

be  mighty,'  henoe  *  to  rule.'  Arab.  jLt  (cf.  17^  *  to 
treat  violunth*,  to  destroy').  Demoniac,  S9ipm'<- 
tdfuvot.  For  '  devil '  (properly  Siii,^c\ot.  uee  SataK) 
KV  rightly  suUstitutca  'demon'  wliorever  tbu 
Greek  text  has  £ain/>rioK 

Both  phynical  and  moral  oril  may  tie  rej^dcd 
from  two  Ht«ndjKjints — (I)  As  existing  in  man 
physically  in  the  form  of  bodily  dineaae,  or  spiritu- 
ally lui  moral  evil ;  (2)  as  havmp  a  Boiirce  outtiJe 
man.  It  ifl  i*-ith  physical  and  mural  evil  in  the 
Uitfer  aspect  tliat  ve  are  now  dealing.  Amon^  the 
Hebrews,  both  in  pre-cxilic  and  nost-oxilic  tmies 
down  to  a  comijftratively  Jate  iwriod  of  the  Christian 
era,  both  motul  and  pliT8icji.r  evil  were  attribnted 
to  per»una]  agencies.  This  conception  of  personal 
evil  ageaoiea,  that  ofieeted  man  «  bodv  and  eoul, 
exercised  a  profound  and  enduring  intluence  over 
the  minds  of  Christ  and  the  npodtles,  and  plaved  a 
v.'ry  considerable  part  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Kathere. 

In  tracinf;  this  conception  of  evil  sjnrita  influenc- 
ing man  to  it«  prinutive  nources,  we  slinll  Ond  that 
it  haj)  its  spnnra  in  early  Semitic  ideas  M-htch 
surroumifxt  the  Israelite  people  in  the  dawn  of 
their  history.  BaudisHiD  lias  clearly  showu  bow 
tho  demono]o;:y  of  the  Gra-co-ltoiuan  i»eriod  of 
•IndniHni  omerced  out  of  tho  earlier  jtjfythcidm. 
On  this  wo  shall  have  mure  to  auy  Inter  un.  lint 
it  shoahl  be  noted  that  that  polytiieittni  Venn  ilmU 
the  out^!onie  of  the  principle  oiUed  by  Tylor,  in  Inn 
well-kno«Ti  work  Primittve  Culture',  hy  the  nfvmo 
'aniniiflnu'  Even  early  mankind  instinctively 
fiouglit  for  eatues,  and  in(«?rpreted  the  forces  and 
other  manifestation 8  of  nature  as  personal,  i.e.  as 
emanatin;;  from  beings  analogous  to  himself  (cf. 
Siebeck,  itArt.  d.  lUtigionxphUotophie,  p.  .'MflT.). 
Thns  primitive  man  dwelt  in  a  cotintic  society  of 
saperluuuan  agencies,  some  of  which  miniatereu  to 
his  well-being  and  others  to  his  injury.  At  the 
dawn  of  human  cooscioasnoss  mac  foond  himself 
cunirontod  by  forces  which  he  was  unable  to 
control,  and  whioh  exorciaed  a  baleful  or  destructive 
Influence.  Hurricane,  lightning,  sunstroke,  plague, 
fiood.  and  earthquake  wore  ascribed  to  wratnful 
personal  agencies,  whose  malignity  man  would  en- 
deavour to  avert  or  appease. 

The  nonia^lic:  Aralie  of  the  time  of  Mohammed 
believed   in    the   existence  of   liootile  powers  or 


Jinnt,  who  were  held  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
lonely  spota,  and  Mohammod  himself  recognized 
their  existence  just  as  fully  as  his  heathen  con- 
temporariefl  did.  Varions  Dames  were  given  to 
them,  viz.  Gh{il,'Ifrit,  HCIA,  'At&k;  and  wu  have 
likewise  feminine  names.  The  word  'J/rit,  which 
occurs  so  fieouently  in  the  '  One  thouaond  and  one 
nights,*  13  also  found  in  the  Kor&n  (Sur.  27.  39), 
and  according  to  Wellhansen  means,  like  the  Ueb. 
Tv|p>,  'bairy.'^  *The  desert  is  full  of  these  BiMctral 
aliapca.  Whoever  spends  his  time  thcro  a«  a 
traveller  niUHt  Hteel  his  heart  against  them.  A 
child  of  the  desurt  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  wolf  and  on  terms  of  iutimaov  with  the  yAu/.' 
On  this  subject  oon.sult  W.  R.  SmUh.  RS*,  p.  1 1»  (. 

A.  Thk  Demonolooy  of  the  ot.— Tho  paral- 
lels which  we  find  in  OT  to  the  Jinn  of  ancient  as 
well  OS  modem  Arabia  may  now  be  noted..  Isaiah, 
in  an  oracle  describing  the  doom  of  Edom,  por- 
trays a  scene  among  Edom's  ruined  fortresses, 
when  '  one  *>'1T  (hairy  natyr)  »hall  call  ont  to  an- 
otbur,  and  I.illtli  (the  niu'ht  hag)  shall  take  up  h«r 
abode'  (18  34'*).  ThlsLilith  iniideraonof  femmine 
sex.  The  same  mytliical  creature  meets  us  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Schroder,  iJOTxi.  p.  311). 
In  one  of  the  magicid  texts  cited  bv  Hommet 
{Semittti,  p.  367)  o(>ours  the  line  (iv.  Itawl.  3V,  Mo.  I, 
Rev.  23)— 

'The  IiJu,  Uie  Klai,  th«  huniliraM  ol  hUtt.' 

The  I^bylonian /ffd/u  or  /iViVu  is  placed  in  this 
incantation  in  close  connexion  M'ltn  the  plague* 
demon  ^aitvtar.  There  con  bo  little  doubt  that 
this  pla^e-demon  was  connecte*!  in  the  popular 
imagination  with  the  Semitic -Babylonian  word 
lUdtit,  wbiiOi  means  'night,'  and  so  becamo  a 
word  of  terror,  denoting  the  night-demon,  who 
[inrkeil  the  blood  of  her  sleeping   victims.     This 

f;rtm  feminine  personality  became  11  subject  for 
Bter  Jewish  legends  (see  Sayce,  Hibbert  Led.  p. 
140),  which  multiplied  these  night-demona  {Hlln). 

"  Skixtfn  u.  VvrarhtiUn,  tH.  {'Occte  des  Ai»bi»cfaen  IIeiileo~ 
chum*'),  p.  13i  od^n.    Bui  this  view  ftppeAi*  U  nu  Bomeiilut 

doabtfnl,   and   tbv  oonD*jdon  ot  LS-C^ifi  irithyii  095) 

*  dc»U'  scons  maie  pcobabls.  Wlisn  wa  b«r  in  mbid  the  don 
connekioa  betWMO  Um  Jinn  and  th«  arrppat  aoi^txliiifc  (o 
AnUo  bcllar  <flM  NdlddM,  Zritnhr.  /ur  VMi»rpwuc/u>bijtt  u. 
.SprachwiatryicluifU  voL  L  IMO.  ■>■  4UIT.;  anJ  nauiliMiin.  Stud. 
mr  Stmii,  JUiifungaaeh.  L  vnff.),  we  mifrht  connrci  wtUi  Ihia 
trht  curse  pronouDccd  on  the  aerpcenb  in  On  »>*  '  DukI  thou  ■hdl;, 
eat'  .  .  .  Winckl«r.  it  iatnts,  rvBsrda  thuaa  ilniplj  ui«X)>n«- 
aion  o(  diabooour  or  diavnoOi  MM  ooioparra  the  phraM  tutd/M 
ijrra  in  one  ot  tli«  Tel  et-AaiarBa  lBtt«ni  {Altorimtl.  y<ir»e\. 
ill.  £71).  But  a  hiot  whic;b  wa  obtain  Imm  D»tight>''B  ArnbiA 
Daerla  It.  p.  136)  plar«a  ui  on  the  niht  track  both  lor  tltu 
exTilaaatlon  ol  like  ward  'ffrtt  and  of  On  A"  *  UAli^ity  of  the 
■uA  ta  ascribed  tojdn,froiind  domona,  oJU  «f -ant,  or  earth -lolk.* 
llnlignantdletiiona  are  believed  to  inhabit  the  eeveii  atA$<r«  of 
the  under-irortd  (a.  p.  250).  I  ahoutd  tbcrelora  nralor  to  cilf . 
u  An  Aaajrrian  Uluatnation  of  On  8'*.  the  fltti  tir;r  m  the  tlMCviit 
of  liUr  Co  Uadea,  titar  ipru  madu  bubiurunu  alutihtuu  (Ifv.  '  a 

ElaocwherVfDUobduat  U  thrir  au*<«i(i*ncp,  mirr  thr<ir  food.'  Ur, 
uohanannrayot  UanaBakl  Collqce.  QaJord.  in  a  letter  whiob 
he  kindlyaeutlomaotitlilatubjeetfaa^'e,  *  I  have  looked  Uimugh 

the  article  in  tho  Litdn  al'Arab  on  J^.  and  can  find  tkotUBC 

that  we^Mitatea  giving  to  'Ifrttt  the  aenifi  "  hainr."  I  dareaaf 
}'0u  ba«B  noLicml  t&at  some  ol  tbe  derlraUvea  ol  the  root 

'.A£,  i^J^  (!■>  plu.)  deiMte  the  teathen  of  tho  neck, 
or   the   mane,  or  the  Irunt   Iiaiis  at  a  hone.     In  ttte  Une 

cit«l  by  Wvllh.  from  //wifA.  227><»  ^  lU-C  (]>lu-  of  ^jJiZ)  1* 

used  ot  bh*  luir  ol  women.    The  f emialoa  of  i_jjAS^  ^  'V. /^ ' 

whence,  aooordlnj;  to  Anbla  Indoo^iaphefs,  l::  "^  -^  (lf^\ 
tbrougb  quleocviice  ol  the  yd,  aod  eubsoqacnt  change  ot  tbe 

i  Into  i^.  Tliii  ia  aU  the  oonnexlon  with  hair  whi<?h  1  have 
yet  be«n  abit  to  And.  and  thu*  tberv  aoemi  I«m  In  favour  of 
connctrUnx  'I/rtrt  Wjlh  hairiucv.  ttian  ot  your  attractive 
alternative  (lew  of  coruiectJng  tt  with  duat'  in  the  new  «dL 
(US7)  Ql  WollhauBCD'a  Jitttt,  ace  pp.  15111.,  and  fooUiote  I. 

p.  ir-s. 
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Sae  Welier,  Syat.  dernlUynagog.  Patastin.  T/u^'l.  p. 
S46;  Eiionmeager,  EntaecJcttt  Jmienth.  a.  p.  413  If, 
Even  i!on!M3r%'iitive  critics  liko  Dillinann  and  Kiiniij; 
assi^  In  34  (togetlier  witU  35)  to  a  period  not 
earlier  than  tlie  end  of  the  exiln  ;  CliL'yoe,  imletJ, 
wonlii  rogaixl  it  aa  post-exilic  {Intrwi.  to  Itniah, 
).  305  ff.).  In  the  case  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
-S'-U'",  it  is  imtKWdible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
dear  trunu  of  diruct  BabyloDion  influence.  But 
thecUteof  authorship  of  tliuae  pasdagrai  does  not 
determine  the  quvatiuii  when  the  bcUef  in  demonic 
personalities  embodied  in  animal  Bhupes  ItrsC  be- 
came prevolent  in  Israel.  From  the  mcutioa  of 
jackals,  ostriches,  wild  cats,  and  byiBna>t  in  con- 
nexion with  the  CTiV  '  Mtvrn,'  both  in  34'""'-  and 
its  parallel  13^-,  vre  are  tea  to  infer  that  demon>« 
were  held  to  reside  more  or  leu  in  all  thww  uninial 
denizensof  the  ruined  solitude.  FromLvIT^vfeolHO 
learn  that  in  puKt-ex.  liineii  aacrlficfia  were  ottered 
to  CTi'jp — a  praiUice  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cnriouii  rite  rcHuecting 
'vVxJUtel  (^!KJ2),  detailed  io  Lv  IB***,  forme*!  an  in- 
tegral jiart  ol  the  ceremonies  on  the  treat  IJav  «»f 
Atoiitumiut,  and  clearly  abowB  bow  Urtnly  eml-etldtd 
in  iio|<ular  imagination  waa  this  bofief  in  evil 
jHjwerH  of  the  solitude.  'AiAzA  is  here  an  evil 
siiirit,  and  stands  opposed  to  J'.*    bc>e  AZAZEL. 

The  belief  that  t:erlain  animals  wore  endowed 
with  demonic  ]>owert>,  somewbat  like  tbe  AraMu 
Jinn,  roast  have  exiiited  in  comparatively  early 
pre-ex.  times,  since  Gn  3''^',  containinj^  tbe  temjita- 
tion  of  Eve  by  the  8erj«ent,  liebinpi  t«  tlie  earli»?r 
stratum  of  J.  We  might  compare  with  this  >iu 
22"  **,  coming  fruin  tho  (uune  docomcntaiy  source. 
But  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  oi  Eve  bj- 
the  serpent  there  is  no  hint  that  an  evil  epint 
resided  in  tbe  serpent.  The  s«r[»ent  is  identified 
with  it,  and  we  have  no  Rug;^tion  that  a  demon 
waa  able  to  detach  itself  from  the  animal  and  pass 
into  wMnetliing  else.  This  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. Tbu  auiiuul  was  itself  the  demonic  power, 
and  the  latter  is  not  abstracted  or  treated  as  a 
■epornble  pemonnlily. 

The  Jewish  exile,  covering  tbe  larger  part  of  the 
6tli  cent.  II.  C.  and  the  cliwe  of  the  Tth,  wrought  a 
great  change.  It  is  probably  to  this  period  that 
wa  owe  the  Heb.  word  ip.  Yhis  word,  oi-uurring 
in  the  ploraJ  form  z'-xf  in  Dt  32",  like  the  Aram. 
Kiv.  in  iiroliably  a  loan-word,  taken  from  tlie 
Aesyro-  Ilutiylutiidn  {Hdu),  The  word  hdu  in 
Assyr.  means  good  or  eril  genius,  r<:pTe»cnted  in 
the  monuments  in  tJte  form  of  acoto»Mal  bull.  The 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  OT(Dt32"and  Pa  106"). 
The  Song  of  Moaea  (Dt  32)  in  its  present  form  c-ui 
iiardly  w  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ecokiel  (Kneneu).  Indeed,  its  retrospective  and 
itidactio  character,  as  well  as  the  roforenees  to 
iMrael's  post  sins  of  idolatry,  would  iioiiit  r|uito  an 
well  to  the  flth  cent,  aa  to  the  7ib  for  the  date  of 
its  oompositiun.  In  other  wonLs,  it  may  bo  held, 
with  oonsidemble  probability,  to  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  piuns  Jews  ui  the  exile  period. 

Noxv.  ningic  played  a  very  cuuziderable  part  in 
Habylunian  religion.  Magic  rests  on  the  basis  of 
a  belief  in  evil  and  destructive  spiritK,  to  whose 
baleful  inQueuces  man  is  daily  exfiosed,  and  which 
can  l>e  counteracted  by  certain  incuntatiouH, 
whereby  tho  rouDten'ailing  name  and  power  uf  tlie 
higher  beneficent  cods  are  mvoked.  As  Sayoe  has 
clearly  shown  {iuhh^rt  LrH.  y.  317},  magic  was 
oloMdy  bound  up  with  medicine,  since  'all  Rirknesa 
was  ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession  ;  the  demon 
had  been  eaten  with  the  food  and  drunk  with  the 

•  8«p  SchulU,  AUtfM.  Ttuohiri**^!^),  IK  .IBS:  snd  alM  CfantM 
biZATn:  ls»,  U«ft  1.  u  lUff.  Tho  curioui  riU  of  mmUiu 
toltb  ttiB  gotil  tor  'Aiittl  into  tbe  wiklomeM  (Lr  10>l-  B)  Bhould 
bsconpuvd  with  Um  dcvpatcb  of  tbe  bird  Into  tli«  Ado  in  tlw 
-  «ntnAny  mpe^AitiK  lei^rocj-  (14*^). 


water,  or  brenthed  tn  with  the  air,  and  until  he 
rould  be  BXjielled  there  wa.<4  no  uhiuKwof  recovery  ' 
(p.  310).  8))ecimens  of  thube  mugiral  texts  may 
be  seen  in  the  translations  ^veu  in  Appendix  3  of 
Sayce'a  Uibbert  Lfcturu.  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing specimen : — 

'  The  placuD  (namfitrX  the  ferer  wUch  wUl  carry  Ibe  pccpts 
awtj", 

Tli^  nil  knr«s,  the  consumption  wlUcb  wUI  lrouU«  toftnldnd, 

Hviitftil  !■>  tho  fl««)i,  Injuriiiiu  Ut  tJw  ttotlv, 

Hip  fill  Incubus,  th«  evil  alu,  tht  evil  matkum. 

TlteevU  nMii,Ui«cvil«}-e,IJie(!ri1mr>iiLb,UiecTl]t(in|:\ie.  .  . 

A^alnBt  nijr  bod;  aerer  mky  Uicj-  comtt, 

Mj  ajr*  Dovsf  iiiuy  tbny  Injun  .  .  . 

Into  ny  boojo  iMvcr  nuy  Vbcj  cuter, 

U  iijilrit  Al  hwarcii  conjure,  O  splrtc  of  eArtli  onnjara.'  * 

A  comparison  of  this  vast  system  of  belief  in 
evil  Bpiritii  and  in  ineantntions,  which  prevailed  in 
itabytonia,  with  the  later  Je«-iflb  traditions  of 
denionology,  at  oucb  reveals  the  close  connexion 
l-ctwecn  the  two.  During  the  exile  tbewe  liaby- 
loninn  traditions  eO'eetcd  on  entraiioe  into  the 
Jewi^ii  world  of  ideaa,  and  there  became  per* 
manetitly  domiciled. 

Hut  while  f^  i«  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
Dab.  iidut  ita  ai^iification  waa  by  no  meauei  the 
name.  For  o*i^  u  used  in  the  .^cndc  of  deities  of 
tbe  heathen,  qt-IJ  c'vS|.  Now,  the  attitude  of 
ancient  Israel  towarda  foreign  deities  varied  con- 
Bidcrably  in  ililTorcnt  periotis  of  the  nations  history. 
Tbe  continued  declension  of  the  people  toworai 
idolatry  in  the  pre-exilic  times  clearly  shows  that,  in 
the  popular  mind,  belief  in  the  power  oa  well  aa 
exi-itenee  of  foreign  deities  was  firmly  rooted. 
Many  l)T  pajMageu  clearly  indicate  this.  Jg  5"  9**, 
Xn  2l»  (cf.  Jer  48*'  41)'),  1  S  2H»  Ku  I'-'-S"  (see 
Baudlann,  Stud,  zur  Scmit.  Hclit/ionxfjc^ih.  lleftl.). 
In  other  wonln,  the  religion  of  lurael  in  early 
timeti  waa  heuotlmism  rather  than  monotheism. 
In  foot,  monothcbm  came  very  slowly  to  dis[)laoe 
tbe  'monarchic  polytbeiatio'  belief  of  primitJTe 
Israel.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  8tb  cent.  S.C. 
downwards,  the  'other  gods'  are  calloJ  '  no  gods,* 
'  emptiness,'  *  wind,'  *  ranity '  (or  '  breath  '), 
'  corpses,'  and  '  dead ' ;  but  these  are  terms  which 
are  rather  selected  to  express  tho  utter  powerless- 
ness  and  insufficiency  oi  foreign  deities  io  oovn- 

fiariHon  with  the  supreme  might  of  J",  the  tme 
iving  GoA  of  Iiu-oel,  than  to  assert  thoir  absolute 
non-exisLenee.t 

Accordingly,  in  the  (wo  pajisages  Dt  32"  and 
I'a  106".  the  word  a'~v  '  deuion» '  Is  used  to  describe 
the  subordinate  position,  us  compared  with  J',  of 
the  Moabite  deities,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  Bacri> 
ticed  in  tbe  time  of  Moses.  Baudioain  rightly 
ubitervea  in  reference  to  Dt  32"  '  when  in  the  Song 
uf  Mnses  it  is  said  that  J"  alone  has  Icil  Israel, 
und  no  strange  god  (-laj  V^t)  y/na  with  Him,  we 
must  merely  understand  that  the  active  intluenoe 
(if  strange  gods  over  Israel  is  excluded,  but 
that  their  existence  was  rather  recognized  than 
denied.' 

The  use  of  0*7^  in  these  two  paostges  may.  tn 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  taken  by  Israel 
in  the  direction  of  demonology,  nnder  iiabylonlftli 

*  8m;  TicIu,  BahfiUmAuj/r.  Gf^h.  p.  StSff. ;  H<NDnd.  QmtfL 
IVtbyl.  Atgvr.  p.  SM-Sfl.  Thu  iiut>]oct  wiu  flnt  cotnpnliiiiilraljr 
dcnlt  with  In  Lenonxumt's  CAaAimin  UayU,  thaat  vanaty  y*u* 
Ktroi.  Tbe  IfttMl  vrork  fe  L.  W.  KUiir'e  Rah.  Magic  and  Sarearif, 
VuHvi/artn  Taiufrem  (ii«  Kouti*utjik  Ci-OMffoiu  tn  B.M. 

t  Itandlsila  (A.  p.  7S)  Ln  our  aputloa  em  In  holdhig  Ibmt,  In 
■ll^MMCce  whMi  dcKtrlbe  the  rlotarioiu  oonllict  In  wfalob  J" 
«M«M  with  th«  sods  of  t^a  hnthen,  wo  bare  menlr  poetio 
pvflonlflmtKn  of  Uie  UUer,  a.;.  I*  \ifi,  J«r  4II».  Tl>i>  Unguwt 
of  ti^x  ISii  'Who  it  like  unto  IbM,  O  J",  among  the  rmfi* 
tC'V);;,  cf.  Pa  T?^*'-  lUfiS  W,  in  which  oamfiftriiton  !•  tnMda  b*< 
tweeo  Ood  and  tbe  dclUet  ot  other  luUoiut),  rlrari}-  Enillmtcs 
UiBt  some  kind  ul  exiNU-iiL-c  Mid  pciw«r, ,  however  eliifbt,  Is 
usinfid  to  tho  UtUir.  Th*t  tbe  U-nna  0'>'7K,  Sfi,  i;)^,  dS 
3*^(t,  etc,  cknnot  be  pressed  Into  mfaityUig  the  A).«o)uta 
dvnlal  of  «iut«nco,  U  reoognlaed  tij  ilsudlwin  hlmwlt  (a. 
p.  101  adjln.\ 
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Inrtaence,  the  deities  of  foreign  natloaa  bfdog 
relegated  to  thit  Hntmrdinate  rank,  and  desig- 
nated  by  this  term.  Elsewhere  in  OT  and  in  tlie 
literature  of  a  Uier  period,  we  find  itie  tleities  of 
the  heathen  idL-iiUfitil  with  the  host  uf  stArs.  Of 
tliis  wu  huvu  lui  uxumpti;  in  tbo  apocalyptic  section 
in  Isoiuh  rJ4-26),  whicli  ta  pla«ea  by  umoy  critica, 
with  i;ood  reason,  in  the  Greek  neritxl,  not  much 
earlier  than  the  Maccabwan  book  of  Duniel.  In 
la  24^  we  read  'And  it  Rha.ll  come  to  pawt  in  that 
day.  that  J'  will  vinit  the  ho»t  of  thi*  hcijs'ht  in  tlie 
b(.Mght,  iuid  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth, 
and  ihey  fehaU  be  curried  awsy  captive  to  the  nit. 
and  »hut  up  in  the  prison,  and  the  moon  shall 
grow  pale/  etc.  Thia  is  a  fresh  development  of 
the  old  pre-exilic  Heb.  noneeption  of  the  heavenly 
host  nf  atiHnilant  perxoual  fiuwferw  or  anj,'ol«,  repre- 
K>nt<d  on  atari.  Thift  belieiis  rellected  in  MJcAiah^ 
virion  [I  K  22"),  Deboiali'a  floag  (Jg  5»-*),  uud 
embodied  In  the  name  ri^K;>  mrr,  which  freoaently 
recurfi  in  prophetic  literature  (Am  S",  Is  1'  6*  etc. ), 
and  thence  tioased  Into  jKist-exUic  psalm  UtnT^y 
(P«  103"  148»^  In  the  apooalyptie  pas^ige  la  21^', 
the  hoflt  of  the  height  are  the  heathen  deities 
iiicntificd  with  fallen  angeln.  Here,  again,  the 
root*  of  the  <ronception  t>(  falUn  national  deities 
may  be  found  in  the  inHnpnce^  of  the  exile  (ef. 
Is  4fi>).  It  is  imposMbJe  to  mietake  the  Blgniliconeo 
of  the  pasaago  la  14'^ — 

■  Oh  I  bow  Kit  Hum  tollen  frora  hcann  hucUtt  (rj^  man  of 

tludaval 
Haw  art  chou  hirwn  down  to  onrth  who  dkM  lar  pooplo*  low  t 
And  tiiou  Hidrt  in  th; Imit :  Ti  tbo  hcKWiawul  I  muuat op, 
Above  the  Man  of  Oca  will  t  act  mjr  throne  on  hlgb'  .  .  . 

B,  ThK  DeMONOI^OOY  of  later  JlTDAISM.— 
During  the  Greek   period  the  conception  of  the 

f:oda  of  the  heathen  as  demons  became  firmly  estab- 
ished.  and  its  devclopiueut  was  no  doobt  largely 
helped  by  n  growing  tendency  to  assume  an  inter- 
mediate re^Jm  of  ho-lfiovn  (later  dst^&Na).  lla 
beginninzB  may  be  tracnl  even  in  Hesiod,  who 
made  a  distinction  between  Btol  and  3c/juo»ft^tJie 
Utter  being  good,  and  the  survivors  of  the  happy 

golden  race  whom  the  Oh'mpic  gods  first  mndo. 
lut  in  the  Cth  cent.  D-C.  Km]>edoi:les  widened  the 
gap  between  gods  and  demons.  The  god>v  were 
powerful  and  good,  without  ap|>etite  or  paa^ion  ; 
the  demons,  on  the  other  baud,  held  a  middle 
[lutiitiou  between  men  and  ^'ods,  and  were  the 
ministers  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The*e 
oa-ifuovft  livtd  long,  but  were  not  immortal  like  the 
godit.  They  had  piisslona  tike  men,  and  there 
exiiited  Tarj'ing  grades  among  them,  some  being 
bcnetioent  and  utneni  malignant.  It  was  tlie 
demons  who  commnnteated  dreamn  and  oracles  to 
men,  and  imtpircd  them  towanis  good  and  ex-il 
(Urote,  IIix(.  of  Grrjire,  I  pp.  6«,  4litftr.).  Stnin 
theology  subsequently  adgplod  into  it«  system  thia 
eoocept^on  of  an  jutcrcucaiate  realm  of  Sat/Aifia, 
in  order  that  [>olythei^m,  as  a  moral  power,  might 
l>e  rehiihilitnted.  Thin  lincbi  full  expreKxiou  in 
the  2iiil  tvnL  A.n.  in  nuch  writers  as  Flutftrch, 
Apuleiu:',  iind  Maxinms  uf  Tyrt;.  The  demons 
stand  between  men  and  gods,  and  all  the  elemcnta 
of  mythology  that  were  derog.iTory  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demon!<. 

(ireek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonulog^-.  Inter- 
mediate iHiniona]  agencies  boi^ame  iuterpolatud 
betwet;n  the  abfolnte  tranecendent  God  and  the 

thenomenal  world.     As  God  in  Hi.H  tranBCendenco 
ecame  removed  from  |>articipatioo  in  the  material 

■  I  dterrw.  howrter,  wltti  Smend  io  bl>  condmlon  tluC  ihb 
naUM  Wttt  R  aptciatlty  of  pro|)h«Uii  lit«r«tuit<,  iKuroircd,  u 
WplIhsncMi  inairMU,  mxa  AmcH  {Lehrimeh  U.  AitXtat,  JtetSgtan*' 
{TckA.  p.  ISA  IT).  Too  orijflu  of  Uie  jihrw  wks  ondoubtcdtT' 
much  mors  prttnltira^ 


world, these  mediating  persoimlitied  l>ecame  a  iinasi* 
intellectual  neeesKity.  Awxirdingly,  the  I.XX 
renders  D"':"^'*  in  Fs  93  [Heb.  IHij'  by  9atn&pta,  and  so 
also  Dn?*  in  Dt  32'^.  Ts  105  [Heb.  105J"^,  ij  in  Is 
05",  and  □"X  in  Is  34'*.  Similarly,  in  the  Bk.  of 
Daruch  heathen  deities  arc  called  Aai^u  or  evil 
spirits.  The  Kthiopic  Bk.  of  Enoch  desigimtes  the 
gods  Agancnt,  'demona,'  while  in  the  proem  to  the 
SibylUne  books  the  gods  of  theiieathen  ore  called 
HaifiojKt  ol  tt>  &iy.  It  should  be  notei),  moreover, 
that  both  in  tho  Sibylline  books  and  in  the  Blc 
of  Enoch  tho  deities  are  regarded  as  evU  spirita. 
Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  came  more  directly 
and  completely  under  Greek  inllaence,  occupied  an 
exceptional  poBition.  Ho  treats  the  gods  of  tlie 
lieattien  as  yooti  heAvenly  powers,  identified  with 
stars,  in  upjusition  to  the  pn>valtint  dewish<Alex- 
andrine  conception.*  We  notice  ajjain  in  To  8"*' 
the  evil  auirit  Asmodwus  is  culled  aimply  S<uui&i>tw, 
and  in  3'* "  rofnpip  daifi6nop.  Similarly,  in  d  oaephns 
iatfi<:irtoy  is  used  of  the  ghostly  evil  spirit. 

TIte  dttbje<:t  of  Jewish  demonolo^y  is  too  vast  to 
comprcfts  into  the  compaM  of  thia  article.  We 
fthall  therefore  cite  a  few  only  among  the  salient 
features  which  may  lie  catliercd  from  Weber's 
JSystem  Her  nltKynifjuij.  Pala^t.  Theol.  g  M. 

The  ordinary  word  (or  'devil '  in  later  Heb.  is 

V.  Similarly,  in  the  PesbittA  |J|-»  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  iaitiino^  of  N'T.t  Another  term  em- 
ployed by  tho  Jews  was  ;'?*i3,  meaning 'destructive' 
or  'injurious  ones'  (cf.  Pael  p*}j  'iiiiure').  Thus 
the  Targ.  rendern  a-r^  in  Fa  lOfl"  iiv  »t.;]T,p.  In 
fact,  the  rffv/iara  ixdOafrra.  (Tortfpi)  of  NT  is  merely 
a  rendering  of  it'^  r'!"''  fj  hkcd  •rni;  and  just  as 
prn-i  is  sometimes  nned  by  itself  to  ezpreaa  thia,  eo 
also  in  NT  with  rftC-fM-ra. 

According  to  Jewish  conceptions,  Satan  stand* 
at  the  beau  of  the  demons.  From  BcmchCth  QIa 
we  learn  that  they  form  societies  or  bonds  which 
lie  in  wait  for  men.  The  sick,  women  in  men- 
struation, bridegrooms  and  brides,  those  in  sorrow, 
ond  even  disciples  (o'pjq  "^tVpI.  a-re  liable  to  tUeir 
assaults.  According  to  Petachim  1126  the  nightly 
wanderer  is  specially  open  to  danger,  for  the  night 
eea->40n  until  cock-crow  is  the  time  when  demons 
walk  abroad.  They  surround  _  tlie  house,  aud 
injure  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.  More 
particularly,  ttiey  destroy  chddren  who  during  the 
night  pass  outside  tho  house.  As  t$oon  as  the 
cock  ciows  this  power  ccoses,  and  the  demons 
return  to  their  tilace  of  abode.  Also  there  are 
upccial  animals  whicli,  according  to  Jewish  belief, 
are  united  with  demons,  viz.  serpents,  asses,  bulls, 
muttqiiitoH,  etr.  We  are  here  again  reminded  of 
tho  Jinn,  of  the  desert  in  priinitive  as  well  as 
modem  Arabian  helief.J  '  Don't  remain  standing,' 
is  the  warning  of  Pcsnchim  iV2b,  'when  the  boll 
comes  from  the  meadow,  for  Satan  dances  between 
bis  horns.'  God  alone  has  power  to  quell  the 
dmiiunH.  His  protection  is  fuways  bestowed  on 
the  wngi-eb-ation  when  tho  priest  recites  tho  Tjcy: 
of  Nu  6**,  an  expreaeion  which,  according  to  Si/rt 
12<i,  beai's  special  reference  to  evil  thoughts  and 
demoiM.  The  protection  is  afforded  by  means  of 
the  guardian  angels  whom  Gud  aa^igns  to  His  pious 
followers.  B^aeh6th  40ti  gives  tiie  advice  that 
covenant  salt  (Lv  2'',  Nu  18")  aliould  be  eaten  and 
dmnk  at  everv  meal  as  a  protection  against 
demouK.     Certain  fomiulfe  or  passageH  from  Holy 

*  PtiUo  alao  id«otUlM  tbs  hsrcei  sod  dnooos  of  OrMlt  ipoca- 
laUcQ  wllb  Um  MtiCDlaof  If oaea  His  t«tid«ocy  wm  to  ntwasliM 
mrth,  *  to  soula  sod  dampos  and  aonli  w«  turn,  il  ia  tni«, 
diSerant  nwnw,  but,  [o  oonoeiving  tbe  thing  rcprveentcd  bjr 
tixm  sU  to  bs  oo«  M>d  Uie  same,  foa  will  Ht  add*  a  hcavj 
burden,  vjx.  supentJtioo*  (Coujrbcare  in  JQR,  Oct.  1609,  p.  tV). 

t  Thli  la  tlie  B/r.  aqolvauot  of  l»imit  in  Lk  S**,  and  litttint* 
(Mt  1719  clc).  and  TIT  (Lv  \V,  b  U"  «i«). 

:  CI.  Uk  1"  V  lurk  rf*  9nftm. 
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Writ  were  consiiierpd  Bpftfially  [lotent  a^Alnat 
detuouft.  Bcrach.  filu  rwoiiiiiiviitln  llie  paMogo  from 
Zee  3"  'The  Lord  rebuke  tliw,  Satan,  as  spectalty 
effective  auainst  tlie  Anyeluf  Duntli.  Aimda  Znm 
\Qb,  Faaauiim  tl2A,  warD  the  render  against  drink- 
iDg  water  in  the  niKht,  for  he  nina  the  riuk  of  death, 
or  of  the  demon  Shabrtri,  who  con  make  men 
blind.  The  remedy  is  to  strike  the  water-jug  with 
the  lid,  and  tuxy  to  uneHvlf,  'Thou  N.,  fwn  of  N., 
thy  mother  Uiilii  warned  thee,  and  said.  Guard 
thy»elf  from  t)ie  Shtibriri,  brriri  riri,  iri,  ri,'  the 
pronimciHtifm  uf  the  name  wit  h  n  lyltahlu  short  each 
time  beincH  l>otenl  spell  to  drivu  the  demon  away. 

Vfe  Bholl  now  cite  &n  tnterc'tting  illnstrntive 
{lUM^  from  Josephu!)  {Ant.  viJi.  ii.  5|,  which  It 
siffnibcant  liecauM  it  Hhowfl  how  profoundly  the 
belief  in  deuionologir  atlectcd  even  the  most  ciilti- 
vatf^l  and  cosinonolitan  of  Jew».  In  hin  account 
of  Suluiimn')!  wiwlotn  *  we  are  infunned  that  *  Oud 
enabled  him  to  learn  that  akilt  which  expeU 
deinomt,'  and  that  Solomon  oomposed  snch  in- 
cantations as  alleviate  distempers.  '  And  he  loft 
behind  him  the  mode  of  usinp  exorcism  by  which 
they  drive  away  dunioiis  so  tlint  they  never  return. 
And  this  method  is  prevalent  unto  this  dny.  fur  I 
bare  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  couniryi  who.se 
namo  was  Eleazar,  releasin-;  i>eo]iI>!  that  werif  du- 
moninc-al  in  the  preflence  o7  Ve«i>aHian.  .  .  .  The 
mannt-r  of  the  cnre  wan  a.i  follown  :— He  ]mt  a  rinu 
that  hud  &  root,  of  one  of  thoHc  sortH  mentioned 
bv  Solomon,  tu  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after 
w-nich  he  drew  the  demon  out  throuRh  Iiin  nofttrils  ; 
and  when  tltu  man  fell  duwu  ut  unce,  he  adjurul 
him  (the  demon)  to  return  unto  him  no  iiiort), 
making  still  mention  of  Solomon,  and  n.'cilint'  thy 
incantationa  which  he  com^»uil.*  Another  iMu«Mi;:e 
shows  that  Josephns  considered  demons  to  be  the 
spirits  of  departed  wicked  men  (ISJ  vij.  vt.  3). 

Passing  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Jewish 
apocryphal  literature  of  tlie  age  prtteding  the 
birth  of  .TettuH,  wu  olnterve  that  according  to  the 
Book  of  Eniifh  the  denion*(  are  lost  augelH.  Thny 
asBul  men's  bodiuff,  cause  convnl^ions,  snd  in  other 
ways  vex  and  oppress  mankind  {ch.  15);  and  thi-i 
war  of  the  demons  on  men  will  continue  until  the 
dny  of  consummation— the  great  judgment  (161, 
when  they  will  receive  dire  chasti.iement.+  In  Ui' 
we  lean)  that  evil  lipints  in  variou.H  Hhajies  nhall 
cormpt  men,  and  leaid  them  aatrny  to  itacTririco  to 
demons  as  if  to  gods  nntil  tliep'>ent  judgnient  day. 
In  63**  we  read  of  the  iron  chains  prc{>ared  for  the 
angelic  honts  wlio  are  hnrled  down  into  the  abyss 
of  condemnation  (cf.  2  P  2*.  Kev  2tP-»). 

In  the  'I'eMamcnta  of  the  Tvxlvt  Patriarchs  (test. 
Kouben)  we  are  informe<l  that  there  ore  seven  evil 
SptritA  sent  out  froiri  Ik'liar  ugiunHt  mankind,  vix. 
tliose  of  life,  aeeitig,  hearing,  Hmcll,  talking,  taste, 
and  the  procrealive  impuli*e«.  Another  gioup  of 
seven  ia  mcntiont^d,  viz.  of  f om icnlion ,  ifluttony, 
wmhntivenes^.  flattery,  pride,  falsehood,  injustice. 

C.  The  Dknon-olocy  op  the  Nkw  Testament. 
— Thii*  \s  in  all  ittt  broad  clmracteri^ties  the  demon- 
ologj-  of  the  contemporary  Judaism  striftped  of  its 
cruder  amh  exagKerate<l  features.  Kvil  demons  or 
nnclean  deinono,  iaifiina  {Ct'"^9),  wrei'/iaro  ixdOapra  or 
T<»^  ([T*S  rm*'),  hover  about  the  world,  and  thoMi 
•T«  nnder  subjection  t^i  Snt-an  {Apx'^  ^^-"^  Satfioiriur], 

*  m^WCtlrig  Solomon  tut  a  nudruii  at  later  Ie|^afl,  i^e  Sud«, 
Otfch.  p.  SDOff..  and  ihc  Antbic  nUiry  ot  Bilkia  (slvvii  1»  Ui« 
Cbrmt'iniAihy  of  Ho-in'a  A  rntnc  Ormnmar^ 

1  Coll)  N-anp,  in  quotini;  Uiis,  aii]ii)*it«:ly  citi»  the  cry  Of  th« 
4«n>0Mto  JMita,  'Art  thou  oomc  hither  U  torntrnt  ui  bffon 
tmr  (im«f'  1  darin  Iwra  to  »prm  toy  Dbll|n>tifn>  to  tliia 
wriUr,  whc«e  intctvutins  •fticira  on  thn  '  Ui-niooalo^y  of  ttu 
N«w  TntAfnrat'  (J^/t,  Jul)'  mkI  OcIoIkt  IbOS)  contun  wurta 
vmluAbk  Intorm&Umt.  They  itrr  nnawioruLllj:  marked,  howerrr, 
\tj  %  nart«m  trntlrnry  to  u-i-viKual*  unduly  kujm  tA  Uie  d«tiiil> 
ol  th«  KT  ikumtiv*.  Xot«r,  far  rxA)iii>lfi.  hU  rendMHnif  of 
■«(«irt  u  'IkH  bodit/*  ill  Ac  lOM,  whvrvsa  It  liu  do  oiorp 
phyticAl  ((KniaMnco  tlioii  In  Eurip.  AndrofA,  1M2,    »<^u>« 
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Mt  IP*  12«,  y\V  3".  Lk  M".  The  demon  was  said 
to  enter  {tUripxtaSai)  into  a  man  somewhat  as 
though  it  were  a  physical  entity,  and  similarly  waa 
said  to  jMUKt  out  (^f<px"^^°'l<  or  was  forcibly  expelled 
by  some  superior  power  who  had  aulhurity  to  coot 
out  1<Bf3d.\\ri«-)  demons.  Tlie  demons  may  i-uuts  Into 
other  animals,  e.if.  into  the  Cladntenu  swine.  A 
man  poeseaaed  with  a  devil  miih  eaii)  tu  have  or 
huUl  a  demon  (^<t  jai^no*'),  or  to  Ih:  a  demonino 
(Jatjuorif'o/ifroi,  cf.  the  Aniliic  7nfjnt'tn,  Kaid  uf  a 
man  posMcsited  by  a  ^inn.  Doughty,  i.  p.  250). 
Ml  (4*'  17")  iiI»o  employs  the  verb  mXyini^redai,  '  to 
be  a  lunatic,'  as  tnough  it  expreiwed  something 
ilistinct  from  As<^wif«rl?ai  (4«).  In  Mk  1^5^  the 
phrase  used  itiAffffwroi)  i»  wvti'imn  AnaOiprif,  where 
the  preposition  ix  means  '  in  the  jiowcr  or  under  the 
inlhience  of  :  cf.  Winer,  g  xlviii.  (Eng.  ed.  p.  483a). 
Luke  alno  nnen  iyox^tlaUiu  of  demon  pnwieAsion  (6"). 

The  m:uiifeMtatioiis  uf  dt.'uiuniuc  {MjiweMiion  ore 
very  varied  in  N'T.  In  the  case  of  the  Ijadareno 
be  18  compelled  to  dwell  among  the  tombs,  which 
are  associated  with  solitude  and  uncleonncss.  As 
water  is  connected  with  purity  and  cleansing, 
the  demons  have  a  preference  for  waterless  spott;. 
Demons  are,  however,  chielty  osiKM'iated  with 
abnormal  forms  of  human  Ufe,  eiipecially  diseoM;. 
DumhneHH  [Lk  9*.  )Ik  It"),  dinfneMs  and  dombneas 
(Mk9^i.  hiindnessand  deafness  conihined  (Mt  12^), 
and  epilepeiy  {Mk  1"  if^,  I.k  IP*),  are  the  mani 
festations  of  dvmoniac  influence.  Of  all  the 
synoptic  evuBL^elists,  Ltd'e  is  the  most  power- 
fully inipresiKil  with  tlu.t  conception.  Even  high 
fever  is  attributed  to  tieiiiuuiac  agency,  as  wa  can 
clearly  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
Peters  niother-indaw,  Jesus  stood  over  hor  and 
r^bukfd  the  fever  which  put!»c»u»ed  her  (Lk  4*-^, 
cf.  13").  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  thi*t 
Gospel  a  saying  of  onr  Lord  is  roportwi  wiiich 
expressly  disiinguishcs  between  ordinnrj'  cures  and 
expulsion  of  demons,  iKJiiWu  datfitfta.  Ksi  liirnt 
dx©T»X(i  (Lk  13").  The  demons,  moreover,  were 
able  to  speak,  and  exercised  majilery  over  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  human  subject-  Thus  in  one  case, 
aa  the  demon  eanie  forth,  it  cried  with  a  Ittnd  voioe 
I  ?tlk  1^).  It  was  possible  for  many  demons  to  posseM 
n  human  being  at  the  same  time.  8even  demons  were 
cn.it  out  from  Mary  MaK<l"'l»-''iL'l'yJc(*uf.(Lk8^),wliile 
the  Uadarcnu  duuiuiilac  woa  poaausaud  by  a  legion. 

As  regards  the  method  of  proc<dtirt  adopted  by 
Jesos,  we  otmervB  the  stress  which  is  laid  ajion  Hu* 
own  personality.  The  power  which  He  wielded  in 
His  person  is  placed  in  direct  oppcmitinn  to  thi.^ 
Idngdom  of  moral  and  )>hy»^ical  anarchy.  Kalth 
was  neceasaiT  in  order  that  the  exorcist  should 
accomplish  his  task  ^Mt  IT'*-*"),  and  this  was  aided 
by  prayer  (Mk  iP).  Kaith  wna  sometimes  required 
on  thti  [inrt  of  near  relatives,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
father  of  the  eiiiloptie  patient  (Mk  0"*>*),  in  onler 
that  the  cure  might  be  utl'ected.  In  these  circum- 
stances Jesus  relied  iifton  a  simple  direct  command 
addressed  to  the  demon,  *  Thou  damb  and  deaf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  ont  of  him '  (Mk  9"),  or 
't)V  muzflcd  and  depart' (Mk  1^).  'He  cast  out 
snirilA  with  a  word,  and  liealod  all  who  were  siclc.* 
He  Himttvlf  declared  that  Ho  did  thia  bv  the 
fmger  or  ttpirit  of  Clod  (I.k  II",  Mt  IS").  Yhere 
was  no  use  of  magic  furmuhe.  In  the  ca^e  of  the 
woman  who  had  Ikh-'u  lK)und  by  Satan  far  eighteen 
yearit,  lie  merely  laid  Ilin  hanil  iiiHm  her  (Lk  13"J. 
In  Mt  I'J"  lie  opiH-'ar*  t«  place  His  own  exnulsiona 
of  demons  on  a  footing  of  ennnlily  witii  those 
worked  by  Jewish  exorcists ;  but  hero  it  Is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  there  is  irony  latent  in  the 
?uestiori,  '  By  whom  do  your  hons  cant  them  out?* 
t  is  askei)  by  way  of  argiitiicnt  rather  than  direct 
alat^'ment.  and  is  intenilfd  to  »i>lily  to  the  .npecial 
belief  and  standpoint  held  by  Ilip.Imvishiip|i<incnt«. 
This  power  of    delivering    men    from    unclean 
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npirits  Jwoa  iMOitetthed  to  Hia  diacii'lua  (Mt  10'). 
They  effected  their  cures  «iinply  hy  naming  the 
nanwof  Jesa9(Mk  10",  Ac  3*).  ThinWlief  in  the 
in-n-erful  eftieacj'  of  the  mtme  comes  from  n  hoary 
aemitic  past  (»ee  Savcc's  Nibbcrt  Leci.  pp.  S0-2-3<j7). 
It  should  bo  remciulicrod  that  nnme  meant  to  an 
aiicieat  Semite  perxoniU  [Kiwor  aod  ex.istcnce,  and 
bence  invulvi^d  to  thotw  who  invoked  the  n&mo  o! 
JemiB  helief  in  the  actual  ])rci<«uce  and  might  of 
the  divine  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Before  pnle^n^  from  Lht^  nubjuct  of  the  Ooape] 
nnrnitivM  in  Uieir  relation  to  demonology,  it 
flhouid  not  be  forgotten  (L)  tbut  vto  are  detJin^ 
with  the  rtports  o/  chrvnicUrs  xchose  mindi  vxrt 
necaisariiv  r.utourea  ty  ihe  prevailing  btli^a  of  the 
age,  pxi/fhic  and  cosmic ;  (2)  that  the  properly 
demoniac  clement  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  the 
Fourth  GoHpel.  In  8"  lf>*  the  language  omploved 
by  the  Jews  is  quotf.-d,  while  in  6^  Judue  iit  cauud 
tidi^o\ot  And  not  dat^cio**. 

i'/.  Paid,  however,  shared  the  coneepti<jn«  of  hin 
eon  temporaries  respectintrdeviU.  Several  poMtnges 
may  t«  cited  in  illustration.  In  the  lirst  place, 
the'  niach  dispQt<;d  passage  1  Co  lO'"**  point*,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  concIu«ion  adopted  hy  Uaudissin, 
and  more  roeontly  by  Everliiiji  (Die  Fnuliniszhe 
Anqciolvffie  u.  Dnmovotagie,  \t.  27  IT.),  that  St.  Paul 
hao  borruived  from  Alexandrian  Judaism  the  belief 
that  the  offerings  to  heathen  deities  were  ol1Vrini*a 
to  demons  (cf.  above  the  deinonology  of  Itiu  Hk, 
of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  btwks).  In  i  Co  10* 
Paul  argues.  '  But  I  eny,  that  the  thing:^  which  the 
Cenliles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifieo  to  dovdA,  and  nut 
to  God :  and  [  nould  not  that  ye  ehonld  have 
communion  with  devUa.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils.'  Ue  is  pleading 
that  it  in  nut  [«rn)i8siltle  to  partiike  of  the  lieatht^n 
sarrilicial  olVeringM.  He  qiidtint  the  two  examples 
of  the  CliriBtiiiu  Lord's  8i)p[)er  and  tha  Jewi^tli 
sarrllice.  In  Iwlh  cases  there  is  n  real  com- 
niunton  hetweeu  the  partiinpaUn  ami  the  object  of 
worship.  The  filatemeul  in  8*  '  We  know  that 
no  idgl  ifi  anything  in  tlie  work!,'  does  not  involve 
any  incon>ji*tency.  For  St.  I'aul  the  goila  as  such 
are  creatures  of  tlie  ima;;ination  ;  jyct  he  docs  not 
hold  that  uothinK  at  all  exists  behind  the  imagu- 
worship  of  the  lieathon,  but  that  dernon«  lurk 
there  iind  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  that  partiei- 
puturs  in  healheu  feasts  are  drnn-n  Into  the  circle 
of  their  evil  influence  (su  UoUten).*  Moreover, 
Everling  (i6.  p.  33  tl')  haa  shown  with  considerable 
prokibilitv  that  the  reference  in  the  obscure 
phrase  1  Oo  IP"  'for  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  power  over  Iter  liead  on  account  of  the 
an^el-^'  la  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  fallen  angds  with  the  daughters  of 
men.  Book  of  Enoch  (ch.  G)  and  other  citations 
from  the  Hook  of  Jubilees,  A|iocalypse  of  Baruch 
56"  in  Cliiirles'  cd.,  and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  l'atri«rfh«  (tait.  UcuIk^h  C),  show  the  im- 
portant place  held  by  thia  tradition  in  the  litera- 
ture that  nreecded  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 

It  wonhl  lie  bt>yund  the  Bcope  of  this  article  to 
trace  the  development  of  demonology  in  post- 
apostolic  Christian  M-ritcra.  The  elnlwratc  demon, 
oloffy  of  Origen  is  portrayed  in  Conybonro's  inter- 
iCfiMnj;  article  \.IQIi,  Oct.  18&B),  to  which  the  reader 
irt  referrc^l.  The  euuniious  range  of  this  belief  in 
all  it)>  varieties,  and  the  extent  tu  wtiich  it  i>eac- 
tral«d  into  popular  lietief  ami  practice  from  the 
Iioarv  antiquity  of  Babylonian  and  E;^'j-ptian 
magic  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
beyond.  U  a  fact  of  which   this  modem  age  of 

*  "Die  Kjipwitf*  view  U  taken  by  B^ichtnc  In  his  PToaraTnine, 
'  TXrl  Ibf  AixMilc  P&ul  r«ir&nlLlir  (wUof  Uiencalhet]  tudumoiisT' 
«tu]  he  i«  tullowMl  )iy  Marcui  Dods  {KxpotiUtr,  Uarrh  161K, 
p.  C37ff.}L  Rut  on  tilt  BubJiyTl  ol  UemonulDftr  In  the  NT,  uul 
Uitt  Iwliwf  ol  Jc»iia  In  a  unt'JtiAl  (trvll,  ttnvA^tilni;  la  uii  unwife 
guide,  u  I  •hall  stterapt  u>  ibow  Id  iny  u-ticlo  &kTk», 


scientific  diseoverr  is  but  diruly  conscious,  Readart 
of  Doughty's  A  riihin  Destria,  nowever,  soon  be«)me 
aware  how  fervently  the  modem  Arab  of  the  desert 
believes  in  the  J(lin  [see  especially  vol.  U.  p.  lS8ff.). 
Monumental  evidence  presents  a  vast  array  of 
examples.  A  eonsidcroolc  mass  of  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions could  be  cit«<l,  if  8[>ace  permitted,  con- 
sistmg  of  nothing  else  than  conjurations,  charuia, 
or  spells.  Sec,  for  example,  the  tran»sciiption  and 
translation  by  Jos.  WtiliUtein,  in  ZrUifr-hr.  fur 
Assvriatogie,  April  1894,  of  Aramaic  iii(*cripLion« 
on  clay  vessels  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  No.  2416  (consisting  of  nearly  100  lines) ; 
also  in  Dec.  1893,  No.  2422  (of  44  lines).  See  also 
the  interealinK  Greek  form  in  Detssmoun,  Bibel' 
studUn,  p.  20  f]..  and  cf.  art.  ExonciSM.  Respect- 
ing modern  examples  of  demoitiacul  |ioflseA&ion  and 
exorcism  it  is  diilicult  to  speak  with  certainty, 
though  tionm  exaiaplt^  appear  well  nuthcnticateil. 
One  of  the  most  t<triking  is  to  tte  found  in  the 
account  given  by  the  mi-uionary  Waldiiieier  of  his 
ten  years'  lalwur  in  Abys-dnia,  AvUihingraphv  of 
ThoMias  Wnldmeier,  pp.  64-06.  Though  the  shmfows 
of  such  beliefs  have  Veen  slowly  poating  away  from 
Western  Kurope,  the  gloom  still  invests  a  large 
portion  of  the  woild,  and  tills  the  heArtn  of  many 
millions  of  our  folluw-mun  with  anguish  aud  terror. 
Like  our  first  piuents,  wc  behold 

'all  IhP  eastern  ifda 
fVith  dr«uUul  Uom  thronc«d  wid  Qcry  ftons.* 

01VT.M  C.  W'HITEnODSB. 
DEHOPHON  [iiy)iia^y,  2  Mac  V^?).  n  Syrian  com- 
mandant in  Palestine  under  Antiochuo  Kupator. 
According  to  the  author  of  'i  Mar,  after  terms  of 
rwace  bad  been  agreed  upon  for  the  first  time 
i>etween  Judas  M^cabnus  and  Lytiios  (sec  Absa- 
lom tN  Ai'ocn.),  some  of  the  provincial  com- 
mandants, and  Demophon  among  them,  continued 
to  act  iu  a  hostile  manner  towaruit  the  Jews. 

11.  A.  Whitb. 

DEN  {z-\if  the  lurking-place  of  «i!d  beasts,  Job 
37" :  -Tvj!?  a  cave  where  robber*  hide,  Jer  7" ;  'TjrilP 
in  Jg  6*  134  jierhaps  [hut  sec  Moore,  ad  loc.]  a  deep 
valley  or  water-course.  In  NT  (Fwi>\aio»), — The 
lions  den  into  which  Daniel  was  cast  (I>n  6~ctc.) 
w.as  doubtleas  tliat  in  which  the  king's  lions  were 
kept,  inacoordancu  with  aru.Htoiu  known  to  pnivail 
at  Oriental  courta.  Layard  (A'lu.  and  Hub.)  shows 
that  these  boosla  were  used  for  jiuqioHea  of  oport 
by  the  kings  of  AsBrria.  A  royal  lion  hunt  is 
depicted  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  {lalace  of  Aasur- 
nafir-pal  (b.c.  8S5~tiO^)  discovered  at  Nimroud, 
now  in  tha  Britiali  Museum.  A  seal  of  Darius  has 
also  been  found,  on  which  the  king  i.t  n-prcwnted 
in  the  lu-l  of  Hliooting  an  arrow  at  a  lion  rampant. 

is.  Walkeu. 

DENARIUS.— See  Monky. 

DENOUNCE.-In  AV  Dt  30«  only.  M  d.  unto 
you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perUh '  ("Pifi,  tr* 
'  [  profess 'lifl^).  This  is  the  orig.  meaning  of  the 
word  {fr.  Lat.  denuntiore,  'to  give  otticia]  inti- 
mation'). So  Peac4ti:k  (14401,  'The  LIuangulie  of 
God  .  .  .  which  to  alle  men  oiighte  ho  denouncld ' ; 
and  2  Th  3'"  Wye.  (lasO)  'we  denouneeden  this 
thing  to  you,  that  if  uny  man  wole  not  worche : 
nether  cte  he'  (afUT  \  utg.  lioc  ilennnrinhamu* 
vobis).  J.  HastinOS. 

DEMT.— In  the  sense  of  'refuse,'  deny  (LaL 
df-negnre,  'sav  no,'  'refuse')  is  not  yet  obsolete. 
Examples  in  AV  arc  1  K  2'*  '  I  ask  one  petition  of 
thee,  deny  me  not'  (■J9ti(«  "iff?^?  'turn  not  away 
my  face ' ;  in  v.*  the  same  phrase  is  twic-o  tr^  in 
AV'saynotnay.'KV  'deny  not';  cf.  Lk  12^|;  I  K 
20',  Pr  30'  'Two  things  have  I  reijuired  (KV 
'asked ')  of  thee  ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die ' 
[both  sf)).    But  wo  cannot  now  say  '  deny  to  do ' 


DEPART 
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a  Uiinp,  OS  \Vi«  12"  'the  true  God,  whom  before 
tliey dciii«>4t  to  knovf'  (ilpycCyTo  o'J/vat, V\Uc.  negabatU 
w  noMsc,  ItV  '  refused  to  know,'  RVm  *  denied  that 
tlioy  know  ')  ;  ho  Jd"  '  tlie  ungodly  that  denied  to 
know  thcc';  and  1  Mac  5^""*^  'He  destroycth 
Kphron  for  denying  him  to  prss  tbrough  it.'  Cf. 
Shakfl.  Winitr's  Tnle,  v.  ii.  128 :  *  You  denied  to 
fi^ht  with  mo  thi«  othur  day,  because  1  woe  no 
genl]<jni.in  l<uin ' ;  aikI  Kikix,  ffUtorie,  88,  'the 
Lord  Gray  .  .  .  plainely  duayud  to  cbarga  again.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DEPART. — The  earliest  meanini;  vf 'de^mrt'  in 
'  divide  into  (tarte '  {dis-partirc],  as  SlaundeviUe,  xi. 
43  :  '  'i'lic  yui'de  of  Moyses,  witli  the  wbilk  he  de- 
pnrtid  the  Kecd  Sec*  Then  to  '  diKlributv,'  as  Jn 
l!t^  Gcu.  'They  de])art4id  my  raymeut  amouj; 
them.'  Next  caiuo  '  lieporatc,'  which  ooi:ura  once 
(iutrana.)  in  AV,  Ac  la"  'thoy  depurt4>d  asunder 
one  from  the  otiier*  {iroxvplc*'**'^**  HV  'ported 
asunder*).  T)iiii  is  the  meaning  (bat  trniif^.)  of 
'depart'  in  the  I'r.  Bk.,  'till  death  uti  dei»art,' 
which  wa«  retained  from  1519  till  I64i2,  when 
'depart'  was  c)nin;j<:d  into  'ilo  part/  Cf.  Ru  1'^ 
Cov.  '  death  onely  thai  deporte  us.* 

J.  Hastings. 

DEPUTY,  the  ronduring  onco  (1  K  22*')  vt  !»;, 
elsewhere  in  OT  of  rtrjy.  The  latter  woa  a  gover- 
nor fmbordinnte  to  tlie  satrap  (which  mv),  and  ttt 
nientionc^l  under  both  the  Awrvr.  and  tliu  Chald. 
pwernnipnta(2  K  Ib^,  Eitk  SS*- "),  althoujrli  the 
ottioe  Beents  to  have  been  bettor  dcHned  under  the 
Porsian  rule  (Est  8*  0",  cf.  Deftist.  Inscr.  col.  iiL 
par.  3,  8  4 ;  par.  9,  g  2).  The  depatiea  who  wore 
aet  over  the  lesser  districta  and  cities  within  the 
aatrap's  prorioce  ocvtipted  a  position  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  authority  (Rawlinson.  Anc. 
Man.  iv.  416;  cf.  Xen.  Helt.  iii.  1.  §  10-12;  iv.  1. 
SD. 

In  NT  '  deputy '  is  A  V  tr.  in  Ac  13'  18"  19"  of 
df^trraroT,  which  ia  more  accurately  nmdered  in 
KV  'proconsul'  (which  see).  C  Walker. 

DERBE  {i^ip^v,  Rthnir  £,t(ifia7o%,  Ac  20*.  but 
Atfifitfrrn  in  Stmlx),  i.,  6<J9,  and  Cicero,  oH  Fnm. 
xiit.  73)  WHA  a  citv  of  Lycnonia,  on  the  main  road 
from  Iconium  (or  l-ystni),  S.E.  to  Laranda.  Of  its 
oorly  history  nollung  is  recMJrdcd.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  Lycaonia  that  was  added  to  Cappadoeia  as 
an  'eleventh  Strate^ia'  by  the  Romans  (prob.  in 
B.C.6S):  but,  under  the  weaK  rule  of  the  Cap[>adu(.nan 
kinffS,  it  was  Rfizt^d  liv  a  native  ruler,  Aiktipiitdr 
(called  'the  roblitT'  by  .^triilKi,  p.  itOy,  whii;h  merely 
eliciwg  that  he  ojijxised  the  Itom.  policy  ;  lie  was  a 
fi  i*-nfi  of  Cicero,  ad  Fam,  xuL  73).  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia,  conquered  Derbe  and  Laranda,  and  at 
his  death  in  B.C.  25  they  passed  with  hU  kingdom 
to  the  Ronmns,  were  mcor^raled  in  the  jirovince 
Galatia^  and  &U)>plicd  Mrldiurs  tu  Ihc  Hum.  Icgious 
[CJL  iii.  2700,  L»818).  In  A.D.  37  or  41  Laranda 
was  probably  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of 
Antiochu.H,  and  the  coins  of  king  AutitrchuK 
mentioning  the  Lycaones  muMt  liave  been  Ktmck 
there  :  hence  from  41  to  72  Derbe  became  the  fron- 
tier city  of  the  Kom.  province,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  CI  audio- DerW.  Soon  after,  it 
was  visited  by  St,  Paul  (Ac  U"),  wlio.  having  here 
reached  the  extremity  of  Itom.  tenitory,  now 
turned,  hock  and  retrac-ed  his  former  Htiqm  to 
Lytlra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  and  Perga.  Nothing 
is  aaid  in  Ac  atxmt  any  tuiirerings  oi  St.  Paul  at 
D.,  nor  is  it  mentioned  among  the  places  (like 
Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra)  where  ho  had 
Buffered  {2  Ti  3")-  On  his  second  journey,  coming 
from  Cilicia  (doubtless  throu;;h  the  '  Cilictan 
Gates '),  St.  Paul  passed  through  1>.  to  Lystra,  etc., 
and  on  his  third  jouiney  he  took  the  same  route 
(ncc.  to  those  who  maintain  tlie  '  S.  Galutian ' 
view,  thungh  most  scholars  fonsider  tliat  on  this 


occasion  he  went  northward  from  the  *  Gates ' 
through  Ciippadocia  toward**  N.  tialatia).  Gaius 
of  I),  was  one  of  the  delcgatina  wliit-h  att-um- 
|>anied  St.  Paul  to  ilcruyalem  in  charge  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Tauline  Chundieti  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Jems.  (Ac '20*).  According 
to  the  text  of  tvdcx  licias,  Gaius  is  stylexl  Aoi^p*os; 
this  is  the  ethnic  derived  from  Doubra,  doubtIc<i» 
a  Iwal  pronunciation  of  the  name  (whicli  may  be 
couiparet!  with  ^iuiblia  or  Silbion  or  Soublnion).  A 
third  form,  ^i\^na,  is  mentioned  hy  Stephanus 
Byzant.  as  meaning  'juniper'  i»  tlto  Lvcaunian 
tongue  (cf.  Ac  14").  \ery  little  is  recorded  of  I>. 
in  NT ;  it  is  rarely  mentioned  in  general  history ; 
and  in  Christian  history  it  hardly  rea]>)>ear«  until 
A.D,  3S1,  when  its  hi.-tho;^>,  Daphtiua,  woa  jirosentat 
the  Council  of  Con.Htautuiople. 

The  site  of  D.,  after  many  diverse  conjectures, 
was  placed  by  Prof.  Btcrrett  at  Zoxta  or  LoKta: 
though  the  evideniM  in  Htitl  not  perfect,  yut  general 
considerntiona  point-  conclusively  to  this  neigli hour- 
hood,  and  especially  to  a  large  mound  called 
Gudelissin,  evidently  in  great  piirt  artilicial,  from 
which  protrude  numerous  remains  of  a  city,  alwut 
three  miles  N.W.  of  Zo.ita.  The  buildings  that 
remain  almve  ground  at  GuduU»>iu  aiu  lUl  uf  the 
Ilyzantioe  period  ;  but  the  mound  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  antiiuity,  a.«  one  of  those  aitus  where 
city  has  been  built  over  city,  until  a  hill  is  formed 
(like  the  'mounds  of  Seniiramis'  at  Tynna  and 
Zela,  Strab.  pp.  537,  5501.  The  statement  of 
Stephauus  Dyxant.,  that  Derbe  was  a  fortress 
and  harbour  "(Xt^TJp)  of  Isturia  is  erroneous ;  and 
Uie  protKjsed  change  oi  text  (M/u''rl  l>i>^  oo 
authority. 

LmsArtiSB  *bout  Derbt  b*«lM  with  StHTttt^  Woife  Hxvt- 
lUtiot  in  Ana  ttttor,  -pn.  SSSU;  LoaLa  wu  vi»iU4i  t>}r  MM. 
Radet  wmI  rvift,  wbO(  txnrvver,  wmairly  IdiuiLiH**!  it  «'iUi 
L>^«tra.  ButUtin  <t*  OamuiMMf.  UM/hitti^,  istiil,  |ip  tM-:,i-i 
TIhi  nuooi  for  tbc  ideetiillmUoii  ol  D  wUli  K'uU  itn-  «lal«)l 
by  lUatty,  UitL  G<off.  ^  A»ia  Minur,  p.  S36  f.,  ».nti  mora 
drfliilt«l>-  (atUr  a  vhit  to  tlw  place)  Id  CXtircA  in  Roia,  ffnifi. 
pp.U-&6;.SY.  Paul  Ut4  Trat.w.\mO-.\;iin.    Nv«  Ualjitia. 

\V.  M.  Ramsav. 

DERISION.— With  one  exception,  all  instances 
of  the  phra»e  *  have  in  derision  r^pre^ent  a  sinutle 
verb:  either  aa^  Ui'a'jh,  'mock,'  I's  2*  60»,  Ezk 
23":  pri^  lAhak  •  lau<;h  at.'  Job  30' j  p^?  hflif, 
'deride*;  or  m^'etijp'i'w.  1  E*  1"  (l^V  'mocked'). 
The  exception  is  Wis  5^  'This  was  he  whom  we 
hail  M>melimua  in  derbfion '  (4*-  Ivx'^t*^'  '<*''''  *^' 
7VXwra,  V'ulg.  habuimiut  in  derisum). 

J.  Hastisos, 

DESCRIBE.— In  Jos  l8'-«-»^'*»  '  to  dew^nU* '  is 
to  map  out,  or  divide  into  lots,  as  Jos  18'  '  Ve  shall 
therefore  describe  tlie  land  into  acven  parts,  and 
bring  the  descriptiuu  hither  to  me,  that  I  may 
coMt  lots  for  yuu  here  before  the  l^rd  our  God.* 
This  is  Covurdalc's  tr.,  from  Vulg.  tiencrifjere  (in 
Jos  18*-  •■  *■  *",  iu  '  (iiviserunf,  scril^ntfJi).  In  .'g  8'* 
the  same  Ileh,  (sji;  'write')  ia  again  tr.  'd<'scril»o* 
(Vulg.  dfjf:rihcr{!),  but  the  meaning  is  '  write  a  list 
of.'  in  this  poasB^  the  LXX  gives  ypifv,  the  word 
used  in  Ro  lU"  *  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
whirh  is  of  the  law'  (IlV  'writeth  that,'  etc.); 
u'hile  tu  4*  'describeth  the  btew4ednc-<ia '  the  vb.  is 
\iyu  (RV  '  pninounrieth  blessing  ii|>c)n  '). 

HeHiilHM  JiJM  IK*  |h1h>vu!,  Hheru  llieru  is  no  rurruxp. 
Heb..  description  occurs  only  1  Es  5"  with  the 
meaning  of '  list ' :  the  description  of  'the  kindred ' 
(f^  ytvit.rii  ypatph^  *•«•  the  geueulogv)- 

J.  IlASTINaS. 

DESCRY.- 'Dcscribe'and  'descry '  are  both  from 
Ijit.  dttari-itterc,  the  former  imuiedhitcly,  the  latter 
through  the  old  Fr.  dfxrrire.  Ami  in  earlier  Eng. 
their  meanings  were  oft<;n  verv  close,  to  '  descry ' 
being  to  •  reveal, 'oven  an  late  iw.^Iilion,Cuwji«,141 — 

'  And  to  tbc  Lcll-tal«  Sun  Aeaay 
Our  G«aoeal«d  >ol«ianity.* 
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But  Miltoti  ufles  the  word  aIao  lii  the  setiae  uf  re- 
ounaoitrc,  ad  Par.  Lost,  vL  530^ 

■  Aiul  waaaXm  Mdh  oomI  litchtumcd  moot, 
Each  qtiarUr,  U>  Anary  tbt  dletnnl  foe.' 

Tliin  ii>  the  mtianine  of  'dcscrj'  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  only  Jg  1^  'And  the  house  of  Joiiu[)h  svnt 
to  descry  Bethel  *  (rrpp.,  RV  *  Bent  to  Miy  out '). 

J.  UAbTlNGS. 

DESERT.— See  Wilderness. 

DESIRE.— 'To  desire,'  unys  Trench  {Sel.  Glota. 
50),  *  ia  only  to  look  /oriiytrd  with  longing  now  : 
tJie  word  hoH  lw<t>  llm  hvuku  uf  ru^TcL  or  luuking 
back  U]Min  the  loitt  but  still  tovc-d.  This  it  once 
CKWseBswl  in  common  with  de.titlcrium&xi.ddc.siderarK, 
irom  which  more  r^motuly,  aod  fUsirfr,  from  which 
more  immediAtelTt  wederivo  it.'  And  he  quotes  as 
an  example  2  Cli  21**  '  and  [Jehoram]  denartcd 
without  being  desired,.'  Now  tliis  sense  of  '  dcsiru' 
ia  certoioly  found,  as  Iterners  ( 1533),  '  Of  the  death 
of  suche  an  entierly  desyrcd  huabonJe ' ;  Jer. 
Taylor,  '  she  shall  be  p)ciu»ant  while  &he  Uvea,  and 
desired  when  she  dies.'  Hut  it  in  not  so  certain  that 
2  Cli  21*  is  an  example.  The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  he  went 
[or  walked]  without  desire '  (^t?  •*'*?  1^3 ;  LXX  »a2 
iwoffti&t]  oi'K  iv  ivalvi^  :  Vulg.  Ambulavitqitt  rwn 
rccte,  whence  Cov.  '  and  walked  not  well '),  and  the 
tr.  of  AV  la  tAkt-u  from  Gen.  Uiblc,  which  hus  'und 
lived  without  beinc  desired,'  with  the  gloss  '  he  was 
not  regarded,  but  ueposod  for  his  wickedncait.'* 

J.  Hastinos. 

DESOLATE. — An  example  of  the  {irimary  mpAn- 
ing  {ric-aiiltui,  alone)  '  left  alouo,'  'solitarj','  is  Ad. 
Knt  14^  '  help  me,  d.  woman,  which  have  no  helper 
but  thee';  and  nn  example  of  the  obMiEete  constr. 
with  *of,'  is  Bar  2^  *  the  whole  land  shall  bo  d.  of 
inhabitanU'  (KV  'd.  without  inh. ').  So  ITi  5* 
Wjc  '  echo  tliat  is  a  widewe  vorili.  and  desolate' ; 
and  Ru  1*  Cov.  '  the  M'oman  remavned  deeoliLt^*  of 
both  hir  sonnes  and  hir  huszbaude.  Tor  Oesolatloo 
see  AuoMiXATioN  of  Desolation. 

J.  Hastings. 

DESPITE  is  DOW  only  a  prep.,  though  us  a 
taXM.  it  is  stilt  ujted  in  poelrr.  The  suhst. 
{^'oontcmpt'  actively  shown,  '  dliihonuur,'  from 
Lat.  dfitpicr.rf,  to  look  ilcwn  on)  occurs  E/k 
25*  'rejoiced  in  heart  with  all  thy  diutpile  again.*<t 
the  land  of  UriLel '  (n'ffj  ^j^xy-^??,  KV  •  witli  all  the 
d.  of  thy  RonI ') ;  and  He  10*  'hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace'  (iwvjiplea^  ;  'doith  di^pit' 
is  Wyclifs  word;  Tin.,  Cov,,  Cran.,  CJcn.  'doth 
dishonour';  Rhem.  '  hath  done  contumotie').  Cf. 
Jc>r.  Taylor,  '  hiberality  .  .  .  conHJsta  in  the  de- 
spite and  neglect  of  money.'  As  a  vb.  *d.'  uecuni 
ia  i'ref.  to  AV,  'The  Uoumnists  .  .  .  did  no 
Idssu  then  despite  the  spirit  of  uraue,'  that  is, 
*  treated  with  contempt.'  Despiteral  is  found  Ezk 
25"  '»  d.  heart,'  3li*  'd.  minds';  Sir  31"  'give 
him  no  d.  words '  (X^ov  6vtibi<itMt),  IIV  '  a  word  of 
reproach');  and  Ro  1*  {iffipurral,  RV  'insolent'). 
Despiufully,  1  Muc  0"  'used  them  d.'  (^Wvai^M' 
aiTois);  Mt  5",  Lk  6*  'which  d.  use  you'  (^irij- 
ptd^w)  i  Ac  14'  '  to  use  them  d.'  [i^ptaai  hutoi's,  KV 
*to  entreat  them  shamefully').  Despitefulness, 
Wis  2"  '  Let  us  examine  him  with  d.  and  torture ' 
{Dpptt,  Vnlg.  eonlunif-lia,  RV  'outrage').  Hero, 
and  in  the  passages  where  'despitufnlly'  occurs, 
the  idea  is  cruelly  more  than  contempt ;  but  thn 
meaning  of  '  spit«,'  '  Kpitefulnesis,'  is  never  present 
in  these  words.  In  Est  1^  L'uv.,  *  thus  Hliall  there 
Bfyse  despyl«fulnes3  and  wrath  ynoujijh.' d.  =  coii' 
tempt,  as  AV  and  KV.  J.  Hastikos. 

DESTRDOTIOH  (|^lsl!).— Sec  Abandon. 

DETERMINATE.— Only  Ac  3»  <Uic  d.  conoael 

*  Till*  U  Uii;  M'n*«  in  whicb  thfl  puuge  U  t*ken  bj  Osf.  ttth, 
Lfx.  ii.t.  !^'\sn),  '  ho  IivmI  m  do  on*  ilcainHt' 


und  fore  knowledge  of  God'  [CipiafUroi,  It.  opifu,  to 
mark  a  boundary,  fix,  appoint.  The  closest 
parullcl  la  Lk  2^*^  '  the  Sou  uf  man  indeed  goeth, 
as  it  Ituth  iHHm  determined '  RV,  Gr.  icari  ri 
waifftifycr).  *  DtHeruilnatu'  in  TimJale's  word,  whom 
all  the  VSS  follow  ;  but  Wyilif  has  the  form  wo 
filionld  now  employ  'detenuyne*!.'  Chaucer  has 
'deterniinat'  in  the  same  sense,  as  Atttv/tibf,  I. 
xxi.  7  :  'stcrres  Axes,  with  hir  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes determinat' ;  and  cf.  Shaks.  Tux{fth  Sight, 
u.  i.  10 :  '  My  determinate  voyage  is  more  oxtn»va* 
gancy.'  Determination,  Zenh  3*  *my  d.  is  to 
gather  the  nnUon.H '  lopf'p,  lit.  'judgement,'  as 
RViu) ;  2  Ks  IQ"  '  if  thou  sholt  acknowledge  the 
d.  of  God  to  l>e  ju'it'  Itrrminiis,  lit,  'end.'  RV 
*  decree ' ;  cf.  Ja  fl'*  •  ye  have  eeen  the  end  of  the 
Lord,' T^Xat).  Determine  was  common  alKtut  1611 
in  the  sense  of  'end,'  *  terminate' ;  but  in  AV  only 
the  derived  meanings  are  found,  Gx,  decide,  resolve. 
In  AV  Pref.  the  obioleto  construction  with  '  of '  is 
used  :  '  For  as  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulity,  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  eviUunt ;  tiu  u>  determine 
of  such  thingH  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  left  (even 
in  the  judgKinuutof  the  judicious)  que»tiunable,  can 
be  no  less  tlisn  presumption,'  J.  UaS'IINus. 

DETESTABLE  THINOS.-The  tr"  in  AV  and 
RV  of  D-ppv-  in  Jer  W»,  E/k  5"  7*  II"-"  37",  the 
reference  beinz  either  to  actual  idols  or  to  objects 
connected  with  idolatry.  Elsewhere  the  word  is 
tf*  AbomiN'ATIOX  [see  the  references  above,  p.  12, 
—adding  Nah  .r[AV,  RV  'almniinable  lilth'J,  On 
937  |i>i  12",  '2Chl5*),  which  usuaJly  represents 
.T^V^n  (see  p.  11);  but  as  in  the  first  live  |>assages 
cited  both  Heb.  wordo  occur  together,  'detestable 
things'  is  adopted  for  cy^ptp  for  the  sake  of  di^. 
llnctioa.  It  would  have  conduced  to  accuracy  and 
cle-arness,  lta<l  it  been  ulopted  uniformly.  The 
cognate  verb  pp,  to  treat  as  dete^tnbie,  is  rendered 
'  to  detest'  in  Dt  7^,  hut  unfortunately  '  to  have  in 
abomination'  in  Lv  11"-",  and  'to  make  alfomia- 
ablo'  (for  '  maku  detestable')  in  Lv  H*»  '2'J^  (in 
these  four  poxsages,  in  connexion  with  nn'<  the 
technical  t«rni  for  the  fle»h  of  prohibit«d  onimala. 
See  Abomikation,  Xo.  3). 

In  2  Mac  5^  '  that  detoRtahle  ringleader ' 
(Anolloniu^)  »tandM  for  rby  ^n^dfixV  I  KV  '  lord  of 
pollutionn,"  with  inarg.  '  Gr.  Mt/mrrh,  which  may 
also  mean  ruler  ot  the  MysiauH.'  The  tr"  of  the 
text  is,  no  doubt,  coirect  (similarly  Grimm,  Hawl., 
ZOektor:  Pcsh.  'ruler  of  all  the  unclean');  the 
term  ia  evidently  one  of  disparagement,  frtuued  on 
the  model  of  titles  such  as  idfiftxrii.  ffTparoTt&dpxvu 
etc.  S.  R.  DaiVER. 

DEUEL  (SdHjri  'knowledge  of  Go<I,'  'PdyoiflJA).— 
Father  of  Elioftaph,  prince  of  Gail  (Nu  I'*'""  10*) 
=  Keuel,  Nu  'i**  (perhaps  the  original  name,  see 
LXX,  1  being  put  for  i)  P.       G.  U.  UATTKitsuv. 

DEUTERONOHY,^i.  THE  Name  ov  the  Book. 
—The  name  Deuteronomy  is  taken  from  the  Lat. 
'  Deuteronomium,'  which  transliterated  the  Gr. 
word  AcLTc^i'^uio*'.  This  Gr.  word  appears  in  the 
LXX  of  Dt  17",  where  the  words  'a  copy  of  tJii« 
law '  {ruiii}  Tvflfl  .Tjyr)  are  incorrectly  tr*  ri  Aeurtpo- 
irdtuw  TovTo,  OS  if  tlic  Hcb.  liod  lieen  'this  copy 
of  the  law'  (.ifrr  rt-fprt  nj?'?).  The  won!  also  occunt, 
with  the  same  error  of  ti",  in  Jos  y*  [Heb.  8"J. 
Though  the  word  was  a  mititranslation,  it  fur* 
ntslieu  an  appropriate  title  to  a  book  which  in 
a  laree  measure  'reformulated'  previous  lows. 
The  book  is  referred  to  by  this  name  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  [Le/f-  AUcgor.  iii.  %  01,  L  121, 
Quod  Diua  im%nutah.  §  10,  i.  2»1»,  although  that 
writer  also  quotes  it  l*y  tho  name  of  '  The  Appen- 
dix to  the  Laws,'  ^  'V.wi»o^x  (Qum  rtr.  dints  hter«s. 
§  33,  i.  495}. 
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lu  Qeh.  Iltanttnre  the  book  wu  knoMii  by  a  title  takes  from 
Its  openlni;  word*,  'Tlww  mn  the  Korda'  (anj'JO  n^vX  or. 
tfmply,  'wonla'  (Cn^~).  In  il*l>litnlc  wriUiy  it  ia  •Dtneiimcfl 
dMd  u  '  Tb«  iKKik  of  Tbr««t«nins« '  (^^n^n  -^q)  ;  but  in  vocfa 
cows  ttic  nfertnoo  k  U>  Uie  Lbiut  portion  of  the  bouk,  Mhtch 
kIsd  ttf^pfon  to  tuvt  hMH  known  to  i'hiln  ut '  The  Onnm '  (iu 
'A^.>  8g«  Log.  AtUaor.  iii.  I  30,  1.  lOO.iiuolinf  Dt  ST>*;  £>«< 
Peaurit.  CauU,  f  8,  t.  Z»,  qiiotintr  ^  i^-  (B>'l«'i  /'AUo  and 
Holy  Seripturt,  iDirod.  p.  udii  I.) 

ii.    TlIK    CONTKNTS    OK    THK    BoOK.— Tlio    book 

SarporU  to  contain  tlie  last  ulterancos  of  Mo»vj«, 
elivered  in  the  pIuinK  of  Moah  jtint  U;for«  Ins 
death.  Tha  bistorii-al  i)o»ition  in  di'lincMl  by  tho 
brief  T]itro<luotion  (!'*)  niiii  by  tbe  Epilopio  (34), 
which  narrntee  the  dcnth  of  Moses.  Tlie  utter- 
ances of  Moses  comprise  three  main  discoursos : 
(I)  The  first  i&  chietly  historical,  reviewing  tlie 
life  of  larad  in  tJie  wildomewi,  l*'-^**.  {2)  The 
ftecond,  ivhich  boa  a  brief  liistorical  [ireface  (4**'*), 
is,  at  lirRt,  horlaiory  (5*1 1),  but  in  chiefly  taken 
up  with  ttie  leffiitltttion  (12-*20),  i.e.  the  oode  of 
l&wa  which  constitutee  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
work.  To  thiA  is  ajipended  the  deecription  of  a 
ceremony  which  waa  to  s^'niboUze  the  popular 
ratification  of  tlte  biws  iu  the  liiuil  of  CouaaQ 
{37).  and  a  rehearsai  of  waniinKi)  and  Ucssin}^ 
that  tthould  enme  upon  tin;  iieglL-et  and  oI»»itv- 
ance  of  the«e  lawa  (i!U).  (3]  The  tliird  addrens  is 
an  additional  exhortation  ur^^in^  the  |>eople  to 
keep  tlie  covenant  with  J*,  promiiting  resloration 
even  after  rehipfie  into  idolatry,  and  ottering  the 
alternatives  of  oledience  or  dwiuyalty  to  J  (29. 
30). 

These  tkrte  addressee  to  the  people  are  followed 
by  a  colliK'tiun  of  more  niiHcullancoufl  inatvrinls, 
Buch  ti»  Mo»ift»'  farewell,  his  deliverouce  of  the 
Dent.  law  to  the  pri«»tM.  hiRcommiwiion  to  Joshua. 
the  Song  of  Moner.  tlie  Hleiwini;  of  Moees  (31-33^. 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
Death  of  Musea  (^). 

Although  it  iH  true  to  say  tlmt  the  lecii^lation 
confltittittiM  the  nncleii»  of  the  iNHik,  the  cliaractcr 
of  tho  writin''  U  very  far  from  Wing  that  of  u 
legal  work.  Thn  tore  of  exliortation  whirh  runs 
throtijih  the  earlier  and  later  addretwoH,  pervades 
also  the  Icci'tlntivo  portion.  The  laws  are  not 
systematic-ftTly  and  technically  stated.  They  are 
ethically  expounded  in  order  to  sot  forth  their 
relatioa  to  the  theocratic  ]>rincip]cs  laid  down 
in  chx.  &-1I.  TliH  puqHWB  of  tlio  liook  in  lliu.s, 
practically,  wholly  Miortatory,"  ur,  tut  it  ha»  been 
termed,  'parenetic';  and  ita  'parenetlc'  aiin  ac- 
counts for  the  ditlufle  and  somewhat  discnrKive 
treatment  M-hich  in  found  in  the  historical  and 
leKialative,  no  less  than  in  tho  directly  homiletical 
paaaages.  A  very  cursory  peniflal  cnahles  u»  to 
Hint  that  the  writer  i^  nutlhcr  historian  nor  juriat, 
but  a  religious  teacher. 

When  wu  investigate  T>t  in  relation  to  the 
books  wliieh  immwliately  precede  and  follow  it 
in  the  Hhx.,  we  cannot  fail  to  he  Kinick  hy  tlie 
general  unity  of  its  coiriposition,  and  by  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  its  character  and  style. 

In  Nu  27'^-  it  has  ulrcady  I>een  saifl,  "And  the 
Tx)Itn  Haid  unto  Mosl-h,  ttet  thee  up  into  this 
niuuntain  of  Alxirim,  and  txibold  tho  land  M-hich 
I  have  givun  unto  the  .thildrt^n  of  [.iniel.  And 
wtten  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  nhatt  be  ipilhcred 
unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was 
gathered.'  Again,  in  Nn  27"'"  we  find  the 
oomniiK^ion  to  Jo^liua  thu^  described,  'And  the 
Loiuj  siiid  unto  Sloses,  Take  tlice  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  iii  the  spirit,  and 
lay  thiue  hand  upou  him,  etc.  And  Aluites  did 
as  the  LoKD  coiiiinnTidL'd  him ;  and  he  took  Joahua 
and  net  him  liefore  Klea/jir  tlie  priest,  and  liefore 
all  the  congregation  :  and  he  laid  his  handtt  nnon 
liiui,  and  gave  him  a  charge,  as  the  LoitD  spaKe, 
by  the  bonid  of  Mo&cs.' 


Now,  at  tbe  close  of  Dt  we  find  in  32*"  '  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  MoseA  that  nelf-sajne  day, 
saying,  (let  thee  up  Into  this  mountain  of  Abarim 
.  .  .  and  behold  the  land  of  Cansan,  which  I  give 
unto  tlte  t-lulilren  of  Itfrael  for  a  jtctsKe-HsioD ;  and 
die  in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be 

fathered  onto  thy  people ;  as  Aaron  thy  brother 
ied  in  Mount  ifor.  and  was  Lnithered  unto  hia 
people.'  Again,  we  liud  in  31""'"  tho  charge  {^iven 
to  Jo-iliua,  'And  tlie  Lord  »aid  unto  Moses,  Be- 
hold, thy  dava  approach  tlrnt  thou  muHtdio;  call 
Jojflnia,  and  present  yournulves  in  tlio  tent  of 
mticting,  etc.  And  he  gave  Joi«hua  the  son  of 
Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage.'  Dt  thus  practically  repeats  the  in- 
cidents which  have  alrcodv  been  recorded  in  Mn 
27;  and  the  whole  work,  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  commands  to  Moses  to  prejiaro  for  death, 
preAentn  the  appearanre  of  a  great  [larentliesis, 
inlernipting  tbe  main  thread  of  the  narrative. 
Tbe  command  to  go  up  to  the  heights  of  Abarim, 
in  Dt  32,  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
narrative,  in  Dt  34,  of  the  deatb  of  Moetcs.  The 
same  command  baa  occurred  in  Ku  27  ;  but  be- 
tween tiie  two  t-'omnmnds  is  interpORwl  the  scries 
of  thrct!  uddrt:»M:s  whii!h  wcrt;  givi^ii,  aciunliug  to 
Ut  1',  on  the  lirxt  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year. 

Xot  only,  however,  ban  tho  Book  of  Dt  all  the 
ap|)earaQce  of  a  parenthesis,  but  it  is  rendered  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  books  of  the  l*cnt.  by  iti  very 
clearly  marked  choxactertstics  of  style  and  diction. 
These  will  require  fuller  consideration  later  on. 
Hut  they  an;  bo  flistinct  and  so  ubvi<mH  to  the 
reader,  whether  of  the  oiigiiml  or  of  a  tran»lation, 
that  they  inevitably  contributo  very  largely  to 
the  general  impression  that  Dt  represents  a  work 
in  some  way  separate  from  the  rest  of  tbe  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  same  general  impression  is  produced  hy  a 
comiMLriton  of  the  laws  in  Dt  with  ttic  three 
prin<.:ipHl  groups  of  laws  contained  in  Kx,  Lv,  and 
Nit.  The  Deut.  leginlntion  '  dtands  in  a  ditl'erent 
relation  to  each  of  the  three  co<les  referred  toj 
it  is  an  erpojifion  of  that  in  Ex  iHi-'^Xi:  it  is,  in 
several  featuren.  paraUtl  to  that  in  Lv  17-2B ;  it 
contains  allusions  to  laws  such  as  those  codified 
in  the  rest  of  Lv-Nn'  (Driver,  .t.t'.  'iJeutcronorny' 
in  Smith's  DIP).  The  legislative  svi^tiun  of  Dt 
is  distinct  in  cuntcntM  and  treatment  from  the 
immllel  sections  in  Kx-Nu. 

The  nrinciiMil  historical  allusions  in  Dt  (as  pre- 
sented oy  Driver)  are  the  following; — 
1*  (and  frequentl}-)  the  oath  w>  the  patn-    Un  IIP*  St**''  W  W. 

4> <B*i»l-l»*ot>  Nu  £51  •. 

4im.  AM-  ui«  adlverr  of  Decakvue,  etc  Kx  lS>a.1U». 

lyntManab)  Kx  17?. 

tfot  uid   elsewhere  (dellveruxe    tnm  Ex  13'*  It*). 

S"  (ft*rjr  aerpeoU;  and  rock  (*nx)  of    NaSl«ntnl  Kx  17*. 

niiit)  [S.n.  \a  sii20»ii(iT 

till.'  lertn  (wr'rock 
tal-Vo,  not  ^ILJ 
tf»  T»h-«rih.  UaaMh,  Vlteotfa-lutU'lt-    Nu    U'^.    EU    W, 
VKfa)  Nu  llM. 

II  Ommmkc  o(  the  Red  8e4  Ek  if). 

llo^DnUikn  utd  AUmn)  ^w  16>t>-  >TK  M-Ik. 

21|B'  (tf)  EUla'Mn)  Nu  2^X4«. 

34>  (Mlrifttn**  letMYw)  Nil  ISIO. 

t&iT-ui[oniKwitioti  o(  'Anulek)  F^  IT*-'*. 

SO^o    (ftlnlctioo    kaiX   dcUt'erenee    bom    £x  1>  '*  f-  >  et«. 

aBa(H^/o«-*rthn)w  ot  Sotlora  aad  Go-    Qn  IDM^ 
marrah) 

An  investigation  of  the  historical  allusions  in 
Dt  nonlinuK  the  iiiiprcssion  produced  by  the  le^B- 
lative  i>ortion.  The  references  are.  almost  with< 
out  exception,  made  t<i  events  rcuurded  in  thoaa 
portions  of  Ex  and  Nu  which  mrholurs  assion  to 
JK,  or  the  'prophetic'  group  of  uarrativca  incor- 
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porated  in  the  Pentatnich.  Tl»e  other  main  proup 
of  iuimitiv*?9  in  tho  Pent,,  iJciioniinated  P  from 
it5  f;cnerally  'pricallv'  cliaracteristicji,  does  not 
nppear  to  linvc  stipplicd  tlie  foiindatioa  for  tlic 
tTuAtnicnt  of  tbo  history  iii  D.  Thus  in  I*'  llio 
reader  notices  that  Caleb  alone  is  aicutioned  aa 
the  reciitifthi  of  fiKpecial  favonr ;  there  is  no  men- 
tion niaiie  uf  Joshua.  In  the  FEuok  of  Nn  the 
pH«!wge  which  rerorrls  the  favour  gronte*i  to  C'aleb 
alone  (Nu  M-')  beion^'s  to  JE,  the  pjisMpe  whioh 
asaociAtcB  JonLua  witti  Caleb  (N'u  14***)  Iwlongs 
to  P.  Siniilarlv,  in  11'  we  find  niuntion  of  Dathan 
and  Alirani,  but  not  of  KornJi,  who  tl^'ures  so 
oonspioaonsly  in  Nu  )G.  Bnt  in  N'u  16  the  Korah 
pusogcs  are  assigned  by  scholars  to  P;  the  JK 
|K>rtion  of  thu  uurmtiTo  ojicakH  only  of  Dathan 
and  Ahiraiii. 

There  are  only  three  incidents  in  the  historical 
references  of  Dt  wbivh  aru  to  bo  found  in  the  P 
and  not  in  the  JK  narrative  of  the  I'cntateuch. 
These  are  (1)  the  mention  of  the  number  'twelve/ 
of  the  spies,  Itt  1=",  cf.  Nn  IS'";  (2)  the  mt^ntion 
of  the  number  'seventy,'  of  the  family  of  Jacob, 
Dt  10".  cf.  (in  46",  Ex  1> ;  (3)  the  mention  of 
acacia-wood  as  thu  materiiil  uf  which  the  ark  waa 
made.  Dt  10»,  cf.  Ex  2ft»".  But  it  ia  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  facts  may  have  been  recorded  in 
JE,  but  liave  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  P  narrative. 

Assunun''  the  correctness  of  the  general  pro- 
position, wliicli  ia  imiver(*atly  admitU-d  by  nioderu 
scholars,  that  the  Pent,  is  oi  coniiK/sile  ori;^n,  we 
are  brought,  by  a  considerHtion  of  the  distinctive- 
neM  in  l)'8  treatment  and  ntyle,  to  the  opinion 
that  I)  niu&t  take  rank  with  JK  and  P  as  one 
of  the  eonii>onpnt  elomonts  of  the  Pentftteut;h. 
Not,  of  course,  that  I)  should  necessarily  bo 
aaeigned  any  more  than  J,  or  K,  or  I',  to  any 
one  writer  or  author,  but  only  that  in  «lvlo  and 
treatment  it  may  bo  uttributwl  to  a  literary 
source,  rcpresicnting  the  infhionce  of  a  particular 
(leriod,  or  of  particuJar  circnmatanoee,  upon  a 
writer,  OT  a  school,  or  a  succession  of  writers. 

iii.  THE  Unity  op  tub  Book.— Though  wo 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  Dt  as  if  it  were  a  unity  in 
itself,  it  wonhf  be  a  mistake  to  iiu|>jh>so  that  it 
prosente  an  unbroken  homogeneous  tuuce  of  litera- 
toic  written  by  a  single  penum.  There  is  gooii 
reanoQ  lo  suppoM  that  the  same  kind  of  literary 
history  is  to  tie  attribnteil  to  D  as  to  JE  and  I. 
The  original  nucleus  of  writing  has  boon  revised, 
oznaudwl,  and  modiiicd.  It  is  not  diflicult  to 
inaicate  portions  which  could  hardly  have  worn 
their  present  appearance  if  from  Iho  hr.»l  they  had 
been  part  of  a  uon.Hccutivo  pieeo  of  writing. 

It  appears  the  most  prolmhle  view  that  Dt  5-26 
(27^  »).  28  represient  the  original  work,  either  in 
part  or  ia  its  entirety.  In  this  work  chs.  5-1 1 
lormed  the  introduction  ;  ch.  28  the  peroration. 

Wctthsutcn,  Indeed,  linilu  t^e  orlelnal  irork  or  DC  to  rba. 
U-M.  But  there  aeevis  no  fulHctimb  ifmund  tor  wn-irotiri;  ?.-:i 
troa  18-Xa  Ttu  style  anil  dkrtion  ore  in  iTLiTk(d  aerci-mpnt : 
a»d  thediffemtMswhIrhhitTaUpn  detected  In  lh«  tvo  ■ectioui 
arv  only  thcso  which  night  bo  expected  to  krba  from  the  differ- 
caffl  of  fnhjcet>in&tter. 

Wllh  ngsnl  to  dw.  1-4  donhts  have  b*«i  moro  mnenkUjr 
■Xpfwwd.  It  hM  soenied  to  aad\y  improbabl?  that  the  intro- 
diibUon,  conslttlBg  of  &-Il,  ationld  Imto  Deen  pirccdrd  bjr*  long 
prrffttorj  leclion.  It  U  ol)Jn:t«l  that  the  ufuti^rFniDnt  ii  loo 
cumbroui  to  be  the  original  one ;  that  the  aKkwardn«e  ol  the 

rirrwrnt  arTanp7iii«nt  ■■  tmiiliuiE^'d  by  tho  pteecnce  ot  two 
Dmud  heullngw,  1'*  ana  4U«.  Mnrrovrr.  the  abeonco  in  Llie 
horutory  mMftgw  J'-* of  any  itllii»inn  t/j  the  precttdincr  hiatoriral 
•umaury  has  mitnreiteil  a  il-nibt  wLctbrr  en,  1  could  be  hniDo- 
BenMUiwlthclia.  1-3.  Un  the  other  tiand.  the  stjleieadmitU'dly 
iHintcnHiamic ;  and  It  ia  (Ufficult  to  bdier*  Uial  1-i  did  n<A 
ronie  In  aome  (oriii  or  auother  frota  tho  ntno  writer  or  iL-bool  aa 
tbe  coDtenla  of  f^sa  sa 

LHIIniaiin  haa  mad*  tbo  mRMtion  that  1-3  fonnrd  orii^nally 
the  blal  Introduction,  which  wa«  writtrn  In  the  third  |>cnKiii, 
and  thai  Ihia  waa  altrrvd  in  (.-liaracter  from  narrutiv*  into  & 

rch  hy  the  rt<dart<ir  of  tho  I'rnt.,  n^o  Imnrponited  Dt  into 
niaia  work.     J^UIoi.   alao  oonaidered  that  4'-^  oh)pnally 


brirntfcd  (o  the  eonrliixion  of  the  )HH>k,  and  that  It  «M  tfans- 
frrn-d  trotn  that  po«ition  by  tbn  rmUctor  :  tor  oonAniullon  ol 
lJ\if  Ticw,  be  »p|>ralcd  to  the  diaonlcred  aad  inoomccutivo  con- 
dition ol  ch*.  SO.  eo,  and  to  thr  nao  of  thp  ^a«t  t«nae  In  1^  which 
ii<-'mivd  to  inipty  that  tlie  k|nsUtJrc  portion  had  alnadr  been 
rvconled,  and  K-aa  present  to  the  r»d<>r's  mind. 

It  may.  however,  be  doultted  whcthvr  then;  ia  not  a  ilan^er  ot 
too  itreat  iniiemiity  In  the  hypotheticaJ  rtumnirmient  of  tha 
orijjinat  niAteriats.  lUdna  Into  oonnilontdon  (1)  iho  vtnr  (.-looa 
rmiMnb1anc«  ol  style,  and  (2)  tho  abarnos  ol  any  acriouH  con- 
tradiction in  etatament  b«twera  tbo  ditTarant  portion*.  tliRre  Is 
not  room  for  any  confident  tbeoiy  ol  difterent  atithonhlp  for 
1-t,  thiniiirh  it  tnay  hava  bwn  oomiioaod  at  a  later  time  than  tho 
reat,  and  p«rflved  attcrwarda. 

Wlmn,  however,  we  rnme  to  consider  the 
qncstion  of  chs.  20-34,  it  ia  inijKisxible  not  to  admit 
tJint  we  have  there  to  deal  with  materials  widely 
diiJcring  in  origin. 

One  pa«f*ftgo  in  particular,  30'-",  ohvionsly  haa 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  section  IKJ""*,  which 
inimcdiatoly  follows;  31""^  interrupts  tho  thrcnul 
of  the  narrative ;  while  32*"'*'  and  33,  two  lyrical 
pieces,  have  evidently  been  derived  from  sonio 
ludepentlent  collection  of  earlv  Heb.  songs.  A 
few  portions  of  32  and  34  {^2^-**  and  34"^  <*■'•») 
are,  on  literary  grounds,  a^Migned  with  great 
probability  to  V  as  their  original  source. 

The  nio«t  reaaonabte  explanation  of  the  hlator)'  of  the  atructars 
ol  the  book  fa  sxoollontly  lunmiariBod  in  Orirct's  bsuUnmem^ 
(n  InviiX  'SoiiM  UtUe  time  aft«r  the  kernel  |cha  &•£&  281  of 
Dt  WM  composed,  lb  was  enlarged  by  a  Hoond  Dcatcroaomlc 
writer  (or  writof*).  trt.  who  (1)  siioplemented  the  work  of  |1  by 
adding  the  panacea  Indicated ;  (Qloooiponbed,  whh  addlUooa 
of  his  (or  their)  own.  the  excerpts  from  JE,  ar»d  (Cakifie  it 
probably  from  a  wparato  aource)  the  Sonff  SS^-O,  with  the  nia- 
toricol  noticea  bcJoiiRlnK  to  It,  S\}*-^  S-2H.  Finally,  at  ■  itill 
later  date,  tho  whole  thus  conatltutcd  waa  brought  fonniDy  hito 
relation  with  the  literary  framework  of  the  Uexateucb  aa  a 
wholo  by  the  addlUon  of  the  »tracu  from  i*.' 

iv.  TuE  IlEUOiona  Teaciiixo  op  Deuter- 
ONOMV.  —  The  characteristics  of  the  religious 
thought  of  this  book  are  very  marked.  They 
exercised  a  profound  influence  u]>Dn  the  religious 
development  of  the  people. 

Tho  grcnt  lessons  of  the  spiritiialitr  of  tho 
Godlieau  (4'*),  and  the  nniquftncsn  of  J  ,  and  His 
absolute  unity  (4"-'»6*7»  10"J,  arc  strongly  and 
imprBwively  taught.  We  pass  from  the  older 
ronce[>tioa  of  'monolatry'  into  the  fuller  and 
deeper  thonght  of  '  monothci&m.'  Tho  relation  in 
which  tho  l.iod  of  the  people  stands  to  the  people 
is  represented  primarily  as  one  of  love  rather  than 
of  law.  The  tliought  of  the  love  of  Israel  towards 
her  <)Ad,  which  is  incleinl  [aid  down  in  tho  words  of 
the  Decalogue  [Ex  2l)",  Dt  5'").  is  not  required  else- 
where in  the  Pent,,  hut  in  Dt  it  is  eamesUy  in- 
sifilcd  on  as  the  \>;\»i^  uf  faithful  service  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  and  of  the 
redeemed  to  the  Deliverer  (cf.  10'n2''»"  13' ltf» 
3QS.  IS.  »|_  Appeals  made  to  Israel  to  keep  tbo  com* 
mandmenta  are,  it  is  true,  often  based  on  the  recol- 
lection of  Cod's  might  and  of  His  terrible  visitation, 
on  motives  of  awo  and  fear ;  but  the  highest 
appeal  i.**  made  to  the  conticioti«ne»s  of  J'"8  love,  in 
that  Uti  had  chosen  Israel,  not  for  iHrael'sgreatneKB 
or  goodness,  but  out  of  His  own  free  love  (Dt  7"' 
S"  9*'').  The  love  and  nllcction  of  God  to^vaids 
the  nntion.  as  distinguished  from  HU  love  towards 
individuals,  constitutes  an  especial  feature  in  Dt 
(4»7  7i»  2;i«  33») ;  and  Dt  shares  with  Hosea  (3»  II' 
14^}  the  distinction  of  firnt  familiarizing  Israel  with 
the  thought  and  teaching  that  underlie  »o  much 
of  NT  th'eulogy  (cf.  1  K  10",  2  Ch  2"  0".  Mai  I"). 
Again,  love  av  indicating  the  people's  afTection  and 
devotion  to  .1"  is  agauv  and  again  insisted  on  na 
the  true  spring  of  all  human  action  (cf.  6**  d"  7' 
lOKt.  m  1 H-  la.  ss  135  iqu  30*.  ifi.  W).  This  teaching  of 
the  reciprocal  rclution  of  love  between  d'  and 
Israel  haa  left  the  mark  of  Dt  deeply  impressed 
uj)oa  OT  thcohjyy.  It  is  this  whii:h  loads  mora 
directly  than  any  other  lino  of  OT  teaching  to  tha 
revelation  ultimately  containiHl  in  the  words, 
'  God  so  loved  the  world,'  etc.  (Jn  3"). 
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Ai  the  outcome  of  tbo  tlionght  of  tlie  divine 
lore  wliioli  I^ra^l  linii  enjoyLt],  ibere  uXao  coniei 
into  view  tliH  coDhiiloratiim  uf  laraeJ  &a  '  the  son' 
and  of ./"  Rs  the  |>tiiiile'«  Fatlier.  The  loving  Cod 
liml  pvt'n  iHrniil  lil'u  liy  re<iptn|ilion  from  Kgypt ; 
Hti  hnii  brought  larim]  up  and  educated  hini  iu  tUe 
witderucs^H  (see  Dt  U'  aod  8*-  •■ '"). 

Tbc  intimacy  of  the  relation  tietwecD  J*  and  lar. 
omphaaizes  the  dt-inaml  that  Israel  should  also 
•cleave' to  J"  (I  I"  13*),  mid  not  follow  'oliier  gods' 
(6"-  »  7*  8'"- «  11  «•  "■  *  son-  is,_  idoUtry  in  the  treat 
peril :  its  tumr>tntion«  must  be  reiiistcd  with  ruUdefw 
Bcvcritjr  ( 13*""  17') :  no  compromise  Ir  to  be  allowed 
nor  alliance  struck  with  the  idolater  (7'*  20'*'"'). 

Tbe  inducements  Co  yield  to  superstitious 
practices  are  pictured  &9  strong  and  numerous ; 
but  to  yield  is  fatal.  J''8  wrath  and  Ilis  lost 
punialitini'-ut  ara  the  naiion's  penallv,  and  wilf  be 
lU  extermination  (6'"""  S"**  ll"-''  Zi^\.  The 
alternative  Iwtwuen  ubetliunce  and  ditiubediencc, 
between  the  service  of  J"  and  the  service  of  *  other 
gods/  oonrtitutea  the  theme  of  the  gre&t  passa^ 
of  wanking;  and  denunciation  which  is  presented  m 
oh.  28. 

The  holiness  of  the  people  is  another  chief 
ihougbt,  the  pruniinencu  of  v  hich  in  a  marked 
feature  in  this  book,  rcitultin^  from  the  conception 
of  the  clone  relationahip  between  It^rncl  and  J*  the 
Holy  One.  The  people  are  holy  to  J",  and  cannot 
therefore  join  themselves  to  '  other  poils' (7*),  It 
is  this  '  holiness'  which  should  prevent  them  from 
bodily  mutilation  as  a  si^  of  moominfT ;  for  such 
behaviour  was  tbe  mark  of  a  nation  scrvint;  'other 
gDilH '  (14').  This  'hulineKM*  is  the  rciisou  fur 
which  tbe  jHiuplc  must  refrain  from  fund  that 
would  render  unclean  those  who  were  J"8  pos- 
sesaion  |14'').  God  has  chosen  His  people,  not 
only  to  make  them  *  high  above  all  nations  which 
he  hath  mode,  in  praise,  and  in  mime,  and  in 
honour';  but  aUo  (liiit  iliey  may  be  *  an  holy 
]»copte '  unto  J"'  (26").  The  'hoIineRM'  of  tbo 
people  depends  ujwn  its  obe<lionce  (28').  The 
spirit  of  'boIineRs'  to  J*  is  ethically  to  he  ex- 
pressed by  tho  obMir^'ance  of  love  towards  tbe 
neighbour,  and  by  kindness  and  charity  towards 
tho  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  tlie  llcvite,  and 
the  str&nger  (10"* >»  24"").  The  millatono  was 
never  to  fe  taken  in  pledge;  the  parmeni  taken 
in  p1e<Ige  wa.s  to  l>e  retiimptl  lif.fore  nielitfall 
(24«."»-j3).  Feelings  of  Imnianity  were  to  Ihj  ex- 
tended towards  tbe  animuls:  the  ox  treading;  out 
the  com  woa  not  to  be  muzzled  (25*) ;  and  thonglit 
was  even  given  to  the  bird  and  its  young  ones 
(22^'). 

In  outward  worship  the  '  holineM'  of  the  people 
con  be  nd(tiuii.t4:ly  fiUeguardod  only  by  worship  at 
tbe  central  Miiictiinry  chosen  bv  J*.  This  regU' 
Tatinn,  which  is  laid  down  in  en.  12,  in  repeated 
in  connexion  with  the  laws  uf  tithe  (14" etc.),  the 
fiTStbom  (13*),  the  festivals  (10»*  •■»),  tbe  firstlings 
(atP),  the  judges  (17*- ").  So  long  as  worship  was 
carried  on  at  local  shrines,  on  the  high-placea, 
and  under  trees  (1*2^),  it  was  inevitably  tainted 
with  heathi-nism ;  tho  hearts  of  the  peuplu  would 
be  alienated  from  tbo  service  of  J"  ;  and  the  moral 
purity  of  the  nation  would  be  corrupted  by  the 
assimilation  of  idoSatrous  practices. 

Thus  tlie  relationship  of  Israel  to  J*  ia  asserted 
as  the  spiritual  principle  wbirh  must  animate  the 
people's  wtiulo  exiiitunce.  The  laws  which  arc 
mentioned  illustrate  how  the  high  nii^dionof  Israel 
is  to  be  interpreted  iu  daily  life.  TUe»e  laws  Siro 
no  formal  codu.  The  bleHsing  for  obedience  is 
promised  a»  &  rtward  for  parlicular  acts,  ami  for 
the  whole  regulstion  of  life ;  and  the  blexaing 
proDLised  is  exprcKncd  in  terms  which  Israel  c^ulii 
understand  and  appreciate,— outward  prosperity 
and  length  of  life  (i^"^-"  13"  14*  15"-"  1^  19» 


23"  24"  25").  It  is  to  preserve  unimpaired  tho 
rccoUectioa  of  their  spiritual  relation  to  J "  that  m> 
much  stress  is  laid  upuu  the  training  of  the 
chiidrcn  [4"  G'''°'*'  IP*);  while  provittiuii  is  also 
mude,  that  even  in  the  drea^  and  the  dwellini^^  iif 
individuals  (O"^*  nw-i*  *>-jii)  the  people  ahoidd  be 
reminded  of  their  spiritual  duties. 

V.  Language  a.vd  Stvle  of  Deuteeonomy. 
— The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  has  vvry 
clearly  marked  characteristics  of  il.-^  own.  It  la 
quite  diittinct,  ami  eoidly  rrcogntitAhle,  It  bears 
no  rcj*emhtance  to  the  style  of  P,  nor  docs  it  show 
any  likenet>i>  to  the  narrativo  style  of  Mi.  In 
certain  hortatory  panwages  of  JE  there  may  be 
noticed  'on  approximation  to  the  style  of  Ut;  and 
these  sections  ((_in  'JlV,  Lx  I3»-"  15*  Itt*-",  parts  of 
20*-"  23*'-»  34"-*)  api-ear  to  have  been  the  source 
from  which  the  author  of  I)t  adopted  some  of  the 
expre-jtsinns  currently  use<l  by  him '  (Priver). 

The  style  uf  Dl  is  remarkable  for  it-s  lommaud 
of  rich  and  effective  periods,  iu  which  the  sen- 
tences are  framed  with  great  oratorical  skill. 
They  are  rhythmical  without  being  tedious ;  and 
co[jious  without  beiug  KhuUow  and  rhetorical. 
Sume  of  the  writijig  uf  Jeremiah  npproaiThcs  most 
closely  in  style  to  Ut;  and  thi;  ititluence  of  Dt 
upun  suluequent  Ueb,  literature  won  very  marked. 
llie  Deut.  style  was  imitated  and  adopte<[  by  a 
group  or  succession  of  writers  in  and  after  tho 
days  of  the  exile.  The  I>eut.  passages  in  Jos,  Jg, 
and  K  are  easily  distinguishable ;  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  hortatory  character,  and  represent  a 
particular  attitude  of  fervent  natrioti^^tn  and 
religiuus  thuugbl,  uxpreaned  witli  con»idcrub]e 
redundancy  uf  Innpiage,  and  with  tlie  use  of 
certain  characteristic  phrases. 

Vvry  tnll  sad  ooomlets  lUu  of  th«  cbancUiriRlIc  Deal,  wonia 
and  pbraaet  bsT«  iMcn  dmwn  up  b;  Driver  {Deut.  Introd. 
p.  luvlU  II.)  mad  Uoldnffvr  (EUtUU.  in  d.  Hex.).  Tlio  foUowlM 
are  InttuiCM  of  w-ortla  ptrlccO}-  limpla  in  tl^niwlvei,  liut  usn 
with  |pY«t  lr«qut<ncj  or  «iUi  nurknl  «flert  Iu  IH,  thougl)  vlss* 
wham  not  (ound,  or  only  oMd  wlUi  gnvt  nnotsi,  in  th« 
liouilcuch  :— 

TAir  (yi>u>-)ffati-«(  =  cItlM). 

A  iiUifhlv  hand  <iim1  a  alrtUlttd  Mil  snM. 

Tht  iaad  it  hiih^r  Ihou  j/tmt  bi  to  pomat  U, 

SlatvU4  and  jiutffin^ra* ;  eom>»Andint>u$  and  jIotuiM. 

With  all  y<rur  Ararl  and  vtth  alt  irowr  tmU. 

Vu  prutU  tX»  LniUt. 

olitfroii  til  do. 

that  it  mag  be  tixUfvr  Uue. 

a  pfctiliar  pe«pU. 

If  make  Ait  luiiiu  to  dtcttl  l/ur». 

to  do  that  uAicAi*  rtyhHyuad  vravOjin  ttu  tfU  t^f  J', 

at  J"  hath  mottn. 

to  tfalk  in  ttm  uagi  qf  /". 

Id  htariua  to  Uu  vouk. 

L'adcr  UiU  bead  ihouhl  be  noticed  tbe  uas  of  3Jttf  t»  lam 
(a)  wltli  God  u  obj. ;  (&>  of  Ood'i  lova  to  Mb  poo|il«. 

onOQ  ^'f?^  "(Am-  godt. 

^*?((-7  i«  pntong  (ot  d»ytl^ 
c^-pn  todtipotma. 

irj;  toehoott.  ' 

^  pZ^  to  tUavt  to. 
a"5'n  thoroiiffhiit- 
*U^  {t^  to  itfUvrr  uft  Ittfor*. 
n79  toranjtom. 
nil  n^9  that  to  wAkA  thorn  jmttttt  thin«  Aand. 
'  T?ljtii  to  datroy. 
mn*  rz'i^  'A*  atj^minntion  of  X'  (oT  (aoUU-ji. 
jrj.7  %'3  lo  rwl  vMl  tht  evil. 
ntn  avj  as  at  Ihu  i'<iy. 
O'S.T'jf  eontin-uallg. 
tftnj  DU  a  hotn  pmpta. 

Otbcr  ghMW!t«riiiti»  ol  bis  »tj\t  an— 

(1)  The  profcTBHOB  lor  'W  (^  "">«>  *^'°^  '«!  <^^  ^^  •  *• 

UM  of  •)((  Id  the  Sonc  32"-  *  ««*  Vt»  » !•  iiot  from  tbt 

■UDvhMid  u  U.  I 

<2)  IHm  prtterwee  for  :??  (47  tlni«)»l«vo  3":  (*i>  S8«  2^  "), 
(3)  Tfa«  UM  of  Ui»  eniiOiAllc  p"  In  Um  2nd  ami  Inl  per.  pliir. 

cl  Uia  iagt. 
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U>  Tht  trcniirnt  omplojnucnt or  th^:  rvflulve dslivo. 

ib)  Xbe    colIocftUon    of    wonls    wltbout    the    ooDjnnotioB 

(8)  TIm  fcin,  li>nn  Of  the  iiiRn.  nf)%  n^qtf,  ntffp, 

Tbe  toltnwlnc  words  or  pbnsM  m  fuund  111  IH  only  (IM 
Driver,  J>^ut.  ji.  Usxiv), 


-i-??' 


CSV  15«-"Ml«-U. 

IjB^ill  811*  24T. 
p-JJ^a  151*. 

lir^S  7»2S1U.«1. 

n.'^e'  ran. 


0^139  »K 

-irp  88". 

I  KB"  rev  SSL 

Di?9  t:;p  «»*  *  (of.  jg  m«)l 

'  The  (ollow*ng  ex(mM*ioM,  ooconing-  tnoitlx  only  onw  In  Dt. 
H«  more  or  low  freqtiont  In  nibsequont  mit«n.  vp.  Uiom  of 
tbe  Dciiteronoiaio  anJiool : — 

OTiVj  u)d  CTfVP  S0'«  "  ;  rryy  18» ;  DT^n  (o  wa  (wp.  by 
Molury),  4»  Si*  ai»  3iia  (cf.  0^7  v.d);  Q-^n  («  Mtps/  (rrom 
0Mi*ai}),30i,  ot.  v<;  (A4 noDM  i:«  te MiUed  OMT. SSio ;  ^I'^^i^Q  uH 
28i»:  Tr;v,  n/jyza";  nrr-jf'jsMw  ;  ^ojw".'  (Driver  to.) 

vi.  Thk    Legislation    of    Deuteronomv. — 

Taming  to  tho  subject  of  the  Iuwm  r<>ntnin«il   in 
lYt,  WQ  bavo  iinly  space  to  make  tlie  following 
gonornl  o1)«cn'ations : — 
(1)  The  iHwa  are  arranged  ufKjn  a  rongh  general 

}>lan,  in  whlcli  the  ardor  omtfTvod  is  that  of 
a)  relidous  tlutie^s,  clis.  12-16;  (A)  civil  onlin- 
anecA.  cttH.  17-'20;  (r)  hiIto  for  social  and  doraeslio 
life,  ohs.  21-25.  But  the  reader  will  notice  timfc 
there  in  no  strict  adherence  to  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 

(21  Tlie  lanpuagB  in  which  the  laws  recorded  in 
12-20  arc  written  is,  &a  a  rule,  somewhat  dilTufic 
and  hortjitory  ;  Imt  in  21-25  there  ar«  many  jia-s- 
sagea  having  a  close  reuemblunce  t<i  tlie  style  of 
Ex  21-23,  terse,  and  oWdently  often  reproducing 
the  prc<.-it>e  terms  of  the  ancient  code». 

(3)  Tho  laws  niako  no  claim  to  be  a  new  code. 
So  far  as  they  are  peculiar  tfl  l>,  tliey  '  have,  with 
very  few  eA.ccption»,  the  aiipearunce  either  of 
lii'ing  taken  dirwlly,  with  unessential  modififa- 
tinno  of  form,  from  uldor  law-books  (e&peL'ially 
many  of  those  in  21 '"-25"'),  or  else  of  being 
accepted  application5  of  Ion^-c8tahl)Hli«ii  prin- 
ciples (as  1T»'»  I9'*'-M,  or  the  foniiulatiun  of 
ancient  ciwlenLt  (a.s  2P;*  22'*"  a."!*'*}  expreiwed  in 
iJcuteruuoiuic  plinisuuUigy.  And  such  laws  as  are 
really  new  in  iK.  are  but  the  logical  and  con-siBtent 
development  uf  Mosiiic  principles'  (Driver,  Deutero- 
nomy, Introd.  p.  Ivi). 

The  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  roujjh 
analysis  of  the  principal  laws  :^ 

A.  Natiohaij  RxLtoiocs  Lin. 

I.  fvhta  Wm^ip. 

(a)  Law-otrinfcIouiKmur)-,  l^l-M, 

(h)  Law  K«mltift  idoUlry.  Xi^W*. 
e.  JMifUnu  Dutitt. 

(a)  PvnonsI  purity,  141-31. 

m  Chatity,  !4»-l.%«. 
3.  jRWMofw  oWi-mne^p. 

Off«ria|r  umI  ftoUTftta,  L5l8^UlT. 
jr.  Jfn-noxAi.  AiMiKunuTiox. 
1.  CiviiOMeert. 

(fl>  Jiu&ejr.  Ifl"**!:*". 


ifc>  Klny,  17»*«. 
S.  ttriifntnu. 


C,  CkmiiiAt.  L«w. 

la)  Uunteriuirl  tintnickle,  i»i^  Zll-*. 
(ft)  rropcrv.  !*>*. 
Ifl)  WIUHM,  ISJka. 
(J>  Wv.  80.  8l"^H 
/>.  UiMTKUJkinHiuB    I..AWI,    e.g.    vtimogwnlMn,    wdootlOB, 

dWorcc,  31i*^3>  8Si»*24<>8&^i>,  iatcraX  Mid  loan*. 

i^at.  St  ^A  10  u. 

Srxoniiii  or  L*«»  ra  D«tbuh(o»t 
(t&ken  from  Driver's  Commmtarff.  pp.  Iv-vil). 


JE. 


BxEO^IT. 

am.* 

S41S-1K 

of.  a2'«  m. 


Zl*".- 
XZ»  m  ISM 
»4i». 


S3I4-1T  34l^M 

mLWM. 


DltTKROKOHT. 


ft»»<U|(thBDeaal(«iie1i 
12I-V  (pbc*  of  McrifM- 
lZ»*Hooi  to  ImiUl*  cWfuanllc 

rit«). 
ch.  IS  (cftKi  of  BMluotlon  to 

U14  (<li«flgurein«iit  tn  mooni- 

irv). 
I4S.M  (clean  uid  unclean  uit- 

rami*). 
It^>((cnxl  iniproperlr  killed). 
l«3lb  (icid  in  maUitf*  niUk). 
ll»»(Utb««)L 

lM'i>  QftAT  ot  niaut}. 
I  Eii»i>  (Hebrew  »1»n»i. 
ljlB»(nrvtJiiutiafoxuidBb«op: 
cf.  12«-  "^*  H«»). 


S8>-s^*^. 


2311  3iM, 


ffiW  (H)  (fOP- 
QBTUt 

RloncX 

SlltM^" 


Sfli, 


d.  2li»". 


2«lS(14|t 


VWurivtu. 

,«>  PriertM, 

tb)  ProphiU,  2^4. 


2iW{»). 


21 W. 


P  (ntcLCMxa  SX 


IGi  17  (tfae  tfam  uinoal  pUfHm- 

•(TW)- 
lS^*(sppotnUD«ntaf  JodgcBV 
laii-ip  Hmt  irtdtftoeoU 
lOSi «  FAabSr&hs  Kitd  'pUUn' 

proliltilleilX 
171    (Mcrtfloeii    to   be    wltfaoot 

Utmiab ;  cf.  IS«)i 
17^7  (woivhlp  of  'other  ^od»,' 

or  of  Ibe  nu>t  of  n(«vcn). 
I7S-11  (■uurtnae  trilniiuU). 
l7i*»(Uwof  IhokiMtfV 
Mi^-*  (rigtata  vid  reveuuet  ol  tb« 

tribe  of  Levi). 
ISt^n/JAw  of  tho  prophft). 
ISio-  (kolech-worahlp :  cf.  t^i). 
Il^ab.)i  <diH<-rvtil  kiiul*  of  dlri- 

nKUoQ  and  m&iric). 

I9I  u  (un-liiin    for  niaul&>'er: 

muroer). 
Id'^fLtaabuidronrlt). 
IDlB-tl  (law  of  witoeM). 
ati.  2A(m[I!tmryKr>-icouid  ww; 

iV*  <DX|<iBtion  of  an  antrttoed 

miintvr). 
^llfrti  (trvalmtml  of  funuJe  cap- 

liv«K). 
2tU-JT  (priinoiTcnitunX 
Slis^il  (unduUfiil  «>n}L 
Sin.  ts  {bodv  ot  owlefactor). 
^i-*  (uiiniu  straying  or  billen ; 

lost  propert)-). 
SS*  <sesce  not  to  IntMtibMige 

nrroeutAX 

9S>  •  (btrd's  tumt). 

2S»  ftmlUement). 

2S»-Jl  (sf^aitui  non-natuml  mix- 
tures). 

Seitflikwof 'tjuaels'). 

SSi*  » (akuider  ocidnat  a  ncwh-- 
ituuried  nut  idea). 

22»n  (sdolUry). 

aa-JW  (seduction). 

23>  (e^)  (incest  with  step- 
mother). 

ess*  (1«)  [coDdHloiu  of  adtnlt- 
toime  Into  tbe  Lbeocntin 
comniunlt)-). 

!3l»i>  (»">  (cleanllneB  In  the 
ramp). 

im>*  tlii  r.  (bumenity  to  eacsped 

S3U  liTi  r  fo^alnn  rellfioua  pro- 

RtltuUan). 
23»  m  t.  (usury). 

2a«!M(M»,(voW»). 

23*  [Ui  r.  <Rjpud  tor  oeighbour'i 

arcrp*> 
S4i-«(divon»>. 
24K  tftin  (pltdra). 

£l7{tiiui-«tealuiaX 
Zi«-  (leprasy). 


L*  171  »." 

Nuaa»". 


LvllKi^. 

.,  !T»ll*o, 

,.  !7»»B;      No 
ias'«." 

,,    Si' 7.* 

Nul«>7r-*(cf.Ex 

SIT). 

Lv  23« ;  Nu  SB- 

20." 

„  IP'"- 
„  W. 


181 7.  MO.  • 
„  ISM  20M. 

lunsk.)). 

«4»7-lrf. 
L»  IB"*. 


ct.  Lv  20". 


Lv  18". 
Nu  14W-*>. 

ly  is»  a)i«. 

„  IS"  20". 
Su  4K" 


LvtSIMI. 


Lt  13-14 
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JB. 


171*. 


I>KIJTXEOXOJIT. 


Jil«   («n(cc«  o'   hired   wnuit 

not  to  tacilvtained). 
S4>*  (the  f&Dilly  ol  »  criraiiiftl 

iKit  lo  njflrr  wUti  hiiuL 
241*'  ^iuUm  tcwardti  nnuigtr, 

nuluw.  mad  oryli^a). 

ttl  -*  [DMKlenbiini  in  (iifllctiau  of 

the  b«wtln»dci). 
tt*  dJirahiiig   ox    not    to    be 

tlfi  x*  iTIrviratv  mArmircX 
S^ii  "  (n>od««tj  in  wriJDienX 
2ii'i»niut  wcik-bU). 

XOi'il  <tbiu)lu«iviiiff  at  tlic  offer- 

jrt(t  of  Rrat-fralbiX 
seis^>*(tb(UikigivinK  M  tho  pay- 

nuiiit  of  Um  trtennlKl  t^tbc}. 
Ob.  88  {pnontloa,  praamtlny 

motJVM  for  tlte  obstTVaoos 

otlbaCodo). 


F(CiCLLniro  UX 


Lv  18". 


19*1'. 


ct.lS"->«. 
WS  IS*  ". 

MU,1H,, 


SS>i(niS3». 


S3lli  HSk. 
1BK23U 


«»». 


41*13.11  T»(^fai„gt  Irm^M), 
6'**  Cphilanthropic    object    of 

(P<llM(Uworfrontteb>X 
(fi*  11"  (ac&init '  other  ffoda'}, 
ff>^  (mstructiuii  to  children). 
T**-  '•(notXiiiju«<:twithC»nftMi- 

ilM). 
7*  12*  (CoiiBBnlta  •ItAra,   ■iiU- 

Inn,'  etc  to  bs  tlnLrajedX 
7*  U*  "  2B19  2ti»  <1hmI  a  ■  Iwljr 

mople'). 

(ia  dif  ctcRt  connexions}, 
101*  (to  lart  the  'Ktnmatr'i. 
igiftta  itn  (Wood  ma  to  be 

BBlonX 

1^  (luswiMrt  bnod  not  to  b« 

raten  with  ttato^tr). 
IQiktoii  (unlwvened  cskM  lor 

Mven  dan  itftcrwuitiA). 
ISA  (ftah  of  I'tjmrer  Dot  lo 

reniAJn  till  incmlnc)^ 
IflB- >•(!««( of 'boottM."wT en 

dnrs'). 
17*  l»'3  {'tiro  or  thtM  wlt- 

ncweiT 
1011  (ta  tatiaiiitl 

(tKit  In  ft  dlSerest  •ppltok- 
tioo  In  cAcb  oueji 
s;*-  <  (ftltan  of  UDb«wn  atone*). 


1.0K.23S. 


„  19W.. 
ol,  Nu  lff«t. 


LtB<!»«. 


Ul»»Mi. 


au'»;   Nu 

„  IP*. 

„  17'»^"      10"^ 
(cf-8l7r«-; 
On(M). 
Kxl2». 

12lB.lMi,  L* 
No  85". 

LTtt»« 


(Tba  loiiuKcs  in  vrhtch  tbs  dlrct^vno*  b  noat  muked  nre 
tndlcfttnl  by  &n  nslerUk  *.) 

vU.  Date  and  AimioitsiiiP.  —  The  daUj  t« 
which  the  cnniposition  of  l>t  slioiiI<]  he  a.^i[;np(] 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Itnt  it  ia  clear,  from  what  has  been 
alreatly  Hatd,  UiAt  it  cnnnot  reaAonnhly  be  Altri- 
hiitwl  to  any  very  cnrly  perio<i  in  thft  history  of 
Heb.  literature. 

u.  The  tej*tintuny  of  the  style  and  lanj^i'^KC 
coniiecta  it  witti  the  periuii  pretedina  the  age  in 
wliich  the  iniitatont  of  the  lleut.  Btyle  wrote  and 
flourished.  Certainly,  the  rich  and  iluent  oratori> 
cal  periodB  of  Dt  belong  to  a  period  of  riiK!  literary 
development,  nnd  not  to  the  rough  beginninga  of 
a  national  literature. 

It  has  been  aaaerted  that  t)iva  in  eontrmlieteil 
by  the  presence  of  certain  archaiJimfi.  liul,  even 
if  tbeni  were  a  few  arthaitunn,  their  pre«ence  wonld 
notalTect  the  general  inijireHnon  product^  liy  the 
cliarnctcr  of  the  Dent,  style.  The  alleged  'nrctia- 
iain»,'  however,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  furnii>h  any 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hook. 

(a)  K'n,  The  'epiwne'  use  ui  the  [ironoun  throws 
nion:  li^Hit  tiiHin  the  history  uf  the  text  than  ujion 
the  antiquity  of  the  hook. 

The  vowels  in  mn  and  n-n  were  in  all  probability 
aW>nt  from  the  original  autographs. 

The  feni.  form  Ai  secma  to  have  Dxisted  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  language. 


(A)  Vkti  for  nV»in.  This  form  occurs  8  (inie3  in 
the  Pent.,  4  times  in  Dt  4**  T*"  9",  once  in  I  Ch  20* 
"^v.  As  the  usual  '  dissyUabio '  form  oocurs  in  the 
I'ent.  some  2tKJ  times,  and  in  the  cognate  dialecta 
the  diMsyllahiv  form  wuu  usuul,  the  inunoAylLililo 
is  almost  certainly  an  orthu*'i'iti)htL-at  anutuuly, 
and  should  haveaBeoond  vowel,  ^h,  hitn  ;  d.  pc 

(c)  •nat  (lfi'«  20"),  aa  in  Kx  23''^  3-1*',  ioKtead  of 
Vl.  which  i&  nsed  over  50  tinies  in  the  Tent.  The 
ii.<<«  of  112]  fur  ip]  goes  liack  to  the  old  taw  of 
Ex  23". 

(<0  ^;  (32*  34''),  as  elsewhere  in  Pent.  In 
Jos  it  is  spell  "in-T^  28  times,  and  we  have  vn;  in 
2  S  W,  Jar  39^  tiS*.  The  snggestion  has  been 
otl'ered  that  *  Israel  picked  up  a  uumt  pronunulatiou 
uftvr  they  came  to  tlie  pinre,'  in  other  M-ord.s,  that 
until  the  death  of  Momm  the  leraelites  called  the 
place  *Yfiri-oiiO'  incorrectly,  and  that  this  was 
embodied  in  the  Pent.,  but  that  the  local  pro- 
nunciation waa  mvcn  by  Joshua.  It  might  have 
beeu  aup[>o&cd  tCat  the  writer  of  the  accoaut  of 
the  death  of  Mosies  (Dt  34'-*)  would  have  had  aa 
good  upportuuitiee  for  'picking  up  a  ne\v  pro- 
nunciation '  as  the  writer  of  Juh  2'.  Itut  the  pro- 
nanciation  followed  in  the  Peat,  in  found  also  in 
K,  Ezr-Neh,  and  Cb  ;  so  that  no  argument  can 
\xi  hased  npon  the  variety  of  the  wpelling. 

Other  Kup]KMed  nrehai<itu*i  seem  to  arise  from 
the  nmnncrism  of  the  author  rather  than  from 
any  real  anti^iuity  in  their  form. 

I'liu  UDu  of  ly;,  equally  for  maitc.  or  fcni.,  apjienrs 
imteixl  to  be  a  genuine  archaUm ;  but  the  fart 
that  rnyj  appears  aj^  the  fern,  of  ifJ  elsewhere  in 
the  Heo!  Scni'tnrca  exccjit  in  the  I'cnt.,  \n  merely 
an  indication  that  the  text  of  the  Pent,  had  be- 
come regarded  an  too  sacre<i  to  modify,  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  other  books  aabacquontly 
admitted  into  the  Ileb.  Canon. 

i'lnally,  the  presence  of  an  archaism  is  no  more 
priHif  of^  a  vary  early  date  than  the  prewem-e  of 
an  Amniaism  would  tie  proof  of  a  very  late  dale. 
We  liHve  t<t  account  for  the  one  as  well  a^  for 
the  other. 

b.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  language  ia 
corrotiornted  by  that  which  the  religioun  teaching 
supplica 

<l)  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  love  uf  (iutl  'i»  a  feature  atinusb 
iiiiiquc  (except  for  Kx  2i>) ;  and  it  is  generally 
Wlieve-tl  that  the  pr»iphet  Htwea  in  the  (irwt  ex- 
T'oncnt  of  this  l4?aching.  Dt  '  huilcU  upon  the 
loundation  of  the  tiropliets'  [Drivcrt. 

(2)  The  '  monotheism '  of  Dt  is  an  expansion  of 
(ho  ■  monolatry '  of  early  Israel ;  and  the  command 
lo  M-oraliip  at  a  single  sanctuary  cxpresfiea  in  a  ron- 
j-retflform  Hi«eoii(H;[ilionof  nmonoiheiHtio  rclij;i<in. 
Wa  are  coufruntttl  withastngcuf  rellgiiiii»  thought 
whicli  ha.s  been  reachml  only  aftirr  a  long  prciKira- 
tory  period  of  di-"i.'iiilit(v  and  teachiti;^. 

c  A  comparison  of  the  laws  with  those  in 
Ex  20-23  shows  that  whereas  the  Deut.  legiu- 
Intion  ia  foimded  upon  tbe  laws  of  '  the  Covenant,' 
and  often  rej'eatx  them  almost  i>crbatim,  e.g.  14-' 
=  Ex  23'»  S*",  7''=Ex  34",  and,  na  a  rule,  merely 
expands  them  with  hortatory  phrase,  in  other 
ca«us  Dt  prei>entt<  us  wiUt  a  niodiljcatinn  of  the 
earlier  law,  sbuwing  a  more  advnnred  and  humane 
cinlization.  Thus  comparing  the  law  of  release 
for  bondservants  in  Dt  15'"^'  with  the  parallel 
law  in  Ex  2V',  wo  notice  (!)  tliat  female  slaves 
aro  included  in  the  law  of  release,  (2)  that  pro- 
viHion  is  granted  tx)  the  rcleaiietl  slave  so  that  he 
should  not  starve,  (3)  that  Ihu  old  i-u»tuiu  of 
boring  the  ear  is  not  reiquired  to  Iw  done  publicly, 
isiinilarly,  in  Dt  9  the  institution  of  the  tgibbatic 
year  is  put  in  force  to  restrnin  the  exactions  of 
the  usurer,  whereas  in  Ex  23"  it  had  only  an 
agricultural  signilicance. 
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d.  The  laws  in  Dt  regulating  national  worship 
represent  a  later  sUige  of  Isr.  nistotv  ilian  tliof^c 
in  Ex  SO-23.  Tlila  ie  con^uicuoitbly  8hu\Mi  in 
regard  to  thn  jtlace  of  wn-rim*.  In  Ex  '_V^*  wi 
Waelite  iiuiy  t-rert  local  altam :  *  in  every  filucu 
where  I  reconl  my  name,  I  will  come  onto  tliee 
and  bless  tLee.'  The  practice  of  BacriticiDg  at 
local  altars  oaJ  aJirines  was  apparently  univuraal 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Jos  24'-»  1  S  7»  9""" 
Itft-t  Ills  ]4M  ijo',  2S  15"-")  unUl  the  days  of 
Hczokiah,  who  cnduavourcd  to  centralize  all  wor- 
ship at  Jcru!*.  n»  the  one  national  sanotimry  (2  K 
18*""].  The  law  of  I)t  ioBiata  (l2'-»  et«.|  upon 
the  necenaity  of  sacrificing  at  one  place  which  J" 
■halt  have  chosen  'to  set  his  name  tliere.'  It 
expruMs  in  the  terms  of  direct,  injunction  the 
chuun  for  M-hich  Hczekiah  cont-ended  and  which 
Josion  finally  carried  into  execution. 

e.  It  may'tm  grant^^d  that  the  lawn  of  wornhip 
in  Dt  are  quite  too  incomplete  to  be  regarded  as 
r^ntaining  any  exhaustivu  account.  Thus  the 
precise  dat«$  for  the  Festi^-ala  of  Paasover  and 
Tabernacle*  are  not  given.  In  the  former  case 
the  Diontb  is  given,  but  not  the  day  ;  in  the  latter 
cnsD.  ncitlior  month  nor  day.  In  the  description 
of  the  Passover  no  dirccLiou  is  given  that  every- 
one ahould  partake  of  It ;  while  the  coiniuand  to 
observe  Iho  Ttti  day  of  FaaMiver  aa  *a  solemn 
aaaemhly*  and  u  day  of  rcH  i»  not  applied  to 
the  other  two  feaMtn. 

But,  makin;;  aJ]  allowance  for  t)ie  general  and 
fragiiientjiry  character  of  the  religioa!!  legislation 
in  Dt,  wo  cannot  pretend  to  be  alile  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  between  the  law  of  Ut  and  Lliat 
of  tJie  (AO-caUed)  Priestly  Code.  The  itioat  notable 
discrepancy  is  in  reforenco  Ut  the  Ntntu!«  of  ttie 
Levile,  and  the  provision  for  hia  maintenance. 
In  Dt  the  regular  cxpretwion  'the  prieata,  the 
Leritca  •  {17*-  "^  18'  24*  27").  dofw  not  necm  to  rerog- 
nize  the  distinction  between  '  the  aons  of  Aanm  * 
and  '  the  Levites,'  which  is  fonnd  in  the  phodtly 
laws.  The  i.£vites  are  pictured  as  wanderers  anil 
objects  of  Israelite  charitv,  for  whicli  »iMieial  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  iI2'="*  K"**  I«^''*  1S"»26"'*); 
there  is  no  reference  tu  the  pruvlsinn  in  Nu  18  fur 
Ihe  inainteiiance  of  priesta  and  Levilcs,  and  in 
Nu  Z5  for  liiu  reservatiuQ  of  i$  cities  for  their 
place  of  rct<ideiicc. 

A  complete  diflierenco  in  also  expressed  in  the 
laws  relating  to  Jintlings  and  to  tithes.  In  l>t 
12*-  "'•  ii^*"-  the  fifhtlings  are  to  be  prtwcntRd  at 
the  central  minctutLrv,  and  there  eaten  by  tlit* 
owner.  In  Nu  18'"  t)ic  firHtlingH  are  pronounced 
to  belong  to  Aanm,  '  And  the  nc>th  of  tliein  shall 
be  tliinu ;  aa  tlie  wavR-brea^t  and  as  the  right 
ihigh  it  Hliall  1«  thine.'  In  Dt  (]2"«  14=')  it  is 
enjoined  that  a  tithe  of  the  vegetable  produce 
is  to  bo  set  aside,  and  to  be  oon'tunied  by  the 
iifferer  at  the  central  sanotnory ;  wliilc,  in  every 
third  year,  tlie  titlie  la  to  tw  devoted  to  Iho  poor 
or  the  destitute  and  the  Leviliv  In  Ihls  tliero  i» 
no  resioinblance  to  the  titlie  law  uf  Nu  IS^'"**  and 
Lf  27*''*',  accnrding  in  whicli  the  litln3  was  to  lie 
j>aid  of  animal  as  well  as  of  vt'gelable  produce  ; 
it  was  to  ho  pnifl  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  tiicir 
turn,  were  enjoined  to  render  a  tenth  to  the 
priests. 

Another  instance  of  ritual  discrepancv  is  fouml 
in  the  description  of  tlie  priestly  dues.  In  Dt  18*''" 
the  sacrificing  priest  received  as  his  »hara  '  the 
shoulder,  two  cheeks,  and  maw' ;  in  Lv  7"-»*  'the 
wave- breast '  and  *  heave-thigh  *  or  shoulder  are 
asBigncd  to  the  priest. 

Added  to  tlm,  there  is  the  argument  from  nilence, 
in  that  In  iiiake«  no  mention  of  die  year  of  jubilee, 
the  great  Hay  of  Atonement,  the  Leviticaf  titii:-.. 
the  nital-ofiering,  guilt-oJleriiig,  or  ein -oiler ing,  nor 
even  of  tlte  tent  of  meeting  (Dt  SI**'-  is  from  J£|. 


And  it  is  incredible  (o  suppose  that  the  Lontical 
».yHtcm,  if  fonnulated  as  we  have  it  in  P,  shonhl 
liavo  been  so  wholly  overlooked  in  an  address  tu 
Uie  people. 

It  is  im]H)HMibk'  to  resist  Uie  imjireaiiion  tliat  tlie 
law  of  Dt  represents  an  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  tlie  ancient  code  contained  in  Ex  20-2H, 
and  precedes  the  final  fortiuilation  of  the  priestly 
ritual,  which  only  received  its  ultimate  form  in 
the  last  period  of  reviiiing  tlio  (>tnictnrc  of  the 
Pentateui-li. 

In  order  to  apnmach  more  nearly  the  limits  of 
time  within  whtcii  it  Is  renHOuable  to  svipjiOHe  that 
Dt  was  c-omposed,  we  may  take  int4>  cutiHidpration 
the  further  poastble  indications  uf  time,  and  judge 
of  them  not  as  imiividually  convincing  items  of 
evidence,  but  as  collectively  carrjnng  eoiwiderable 
weight. 

(a)  It  was  written  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Jordan  : 
cf.  the  use  of  '  Iwyond  Jordan'  in  Dt  l"**  v 
4*1. ««.  »7. «  aa  in  Jos  i"  7'  etc     See  BeyoxD. 

\b)  The  law  of  the  kingdom,  17""*,  i*  expressed 
in  langoa^'C  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  eviln 
of  Solomon's  reign. 

{c)  The  law  of  the  judicial  tribonai  in  I"**"  Hoes 
not  ordain  a  new  inntitution,  but  describes  a  ir>urt 
already  existing,  and  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  one  described  iu  2  Ca  10*- "  as  appointed 
by  Jehoshaphat, 

(ef)  laaioJi,  who  sjwaka  of  the  erection  of  an 
'obelisk'  {ma^fchAh)  for  a  sacred  purpose  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  nf  J"  in  Egvpt,  could 
hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  ttio  law  of 
Dt  Iti"  'Thou  shalt  not  set  thee  up  an  obelisk, 
wJiich  y  tliy  God  liateth.' 

(e)  Dt  rcTcm  to  thu  wonJiip  of  'the  host  of 
heaven'  as  a  dangemus  form  of  idolatry  (4"  17*). 
We  do  not  find  in  the  historical  books  anj'  men- 
tion of  tliis  su[>crHtition  being  a  source  of  reli- 
gious temptation  until  the  days  of  Ahox ;  eoe  3  K 

ij)  TheKtyle  of  Jeremiah's  writing  shows  abund- 
ant traces  of  the  inlluouce  of  Dl 

If  we  may  take  these  hints  t^tgethcr,  wo  arrive 
at  the  probability  of  Dt  having  Iie4>n  cnnipOM><l 
during  the  iwriod  wliifh  intervenes  between 'the 
at^cession  of  Ahaz  and  the  literary  activity  of 
Jeremiah. 

A  tenninus  ad  qucm  for  the  composition  of  Ut 
Ls  siipplit'rl  by  the  discovery  of  '  the  book  of  the 
law*  m  thu  ISth  year  of  the  ruign  uf  Jufiah 
(B.C.  <i2D.  Thcre'can  l>e  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  \tnii\i  corrcspiindeil  to  a  work  practically 
idwntical  with  the  niaiu  iK>rtion  of  Dt  (.>-26.  28). 
Thin  work  conlnined  deannciations  and  cnrse«, 
such  as  are  fouml  in  Dt  2y  n-f.  2  K  22"' '*■'■):  it 
contained  mention  of  the  covenant  with  J",  with 
clear  refercuce  to  Dt  2S°'(cf.  2K  23"-»-«^).  The 
reforms  instituted  by  Josiah  are  such  as  would 
bo  rL>quLred  by  confonidty  with  the  law  of  Dt, 
espcr-iHllv  in  regard  Ut  the  central  ization  of  wor- 
ship. 2K  2,'f'*';  the  prohibition  of  the  worshi|>  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  2K  SS*-*-";  the  prohiWtion 
of  the  higliplaces,  oWlisks,  A»lu*rim,  etc,  2  K 
23* '■'*■";  the  prohibition  of  religious  prostitutes, 
if  K  23^ ;  the  mnintenante  of  the  priests  ejected 
froji)  the  local  shrinca,  2  K  23**';  the  prohiwtion 
of  MoEccli  womhip,  2K  23'*;  the  celebration  of 
tlia  Passover  in  Jeru;>alem  'as  it  is  written  in  this 
book  of  thu  covenant.'  2  K  23"'^;  the  cjt'clion 
of  divinens  and  consoltent  with  familiar  spirits, 
2K23". 

The  finding  of  this  '  book  of  the  law '  in  tha 
temple  is  described  as  a  fortuitous  occurrence. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that 
Ililkiah  himself  had  writt«in  tlio  liooU,  and  that 
the  story  of  its  riniliiii:  w:i*  a  fabiii-alion.  The 
account  is   straiglitforward  and  natural.      It   is 
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genemllr  agreed  that  the  book  lua^  hnvc  lx>en 
WTittcn  ^iD  tlie  reign  of  Mnnnsaeti,  or  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  Tcign  of  Joxialt.  Hezukiah,  who  had 
coninianded  all  iKr.  wurhhij)  tu  be  oOered  nt  the 
Su.nutiia.ry  in  Jerui«.  |^K  lH*-=' 21"),oonimeticed  the 
policy  or  rpmovin^  the  hi^h-placea.  Manaa!«eh'a 
reign  rcvLT««il  alt  lliat  He/ekinh  hnd  ilone.  It  in 
thought  probiible  that  the  cotnposiuun  of  Dt  wha 
intended,  in  the  diiy«  of  Mauoeseh,  to  protest 
Kgaiitnt  Lhti  ruligiuiu  ovils  of  tliat  tuner  against 
thu  fomis  of  buperetition  that  had  begun  to  find 
their  way  into  Juduli  from  Babylonia,  ad  well  as 
ftcainat  llic  corniptious  and  diBorders  at  the  hich* 
places  vlii(di  prcwnt^d  a  form  of  J"  wondiip  wholly 
alien  to  tbo  teaching  and  Bplrit  of  the  propheU 
of  Israel. 

SqcU  a  work,  irrittcn  in  th«  tronbloos  reign  of 
MauA£Sch,  may  well  Imvo  been  dcpovited  for  safety 
within  tho  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  descrip* 
tion  of  it>4  diHCOvcry  leadii  tho  reader  to  BUppOBe 
tlittt  the  book  was  one  that  had  been  written  some 
coTisiderablo  time  before  the  18th  year  of  Joniah's 
reign*  The  character  of  Dt  agreei*  exactly  with 
the  spirit  of  Huldah'a  warning  in  iK  22""*,  whore 
Bhe  spt-akn  of  the  people  of  Judah  having  forsaken 
J'.  Riid  huni(.'d  iiicenae  to  other  gods,  etc. 

The  Iradiiiuuol  view,  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  was  written  by  iio&es,  is  now  yenonvUy 
recognized  by  critical  Bcholarship  as  iraposeible. 
The  fact  that  Mo»ch  i»  described  in  Ut  ai"-"  as 
havin;;  oomniittud  the  OeuL  Icgutlation  to  writ- 
ing, wax,  in  furnier  times,  reganied  as  ttufl)cit>nt 
proof  that  the  whole  wurk  cama  from  liiM  hand. 
The  writer  (OtSI"*)  narrates  the  fact  that  Mo»ea 
'ivrote  this  law';  he  also  narrates  the  fact  that 
Moses  deliverwi  fajdwell  diacouTBea  to  the  people. 
Thure  ifl  no  appttarmnce  of  aatobiojin'aphy  m  Dt 
There  is  no  claim  to  MoMiio  nutbon<Iiip  for  the 
whole  work.    A  copy  of  the  Dcut.  law  u  stated 

IIH31^)  to  havo  be<?n  committed  by  Moses  to  the 
ECcping  of  the  priests  '  by  the  side  of  tlm  ark.' 

ilcb.  Ijiwa  went  back  to  the  founding  of  tlio 
nation  nnder  Mo^cs.  The  namcof  Moecs  embraced 
the  whole  legislation,  both  in  itt*  onrlier  forms  and 
In  their  lat«r  expamtion  and  nioditication.  The 
writer  of  Dt  oinplujcd  the  nucleus  of  ancient  law 
as  the  means  of  coiivnyiiig  the  tcacbing  nondcd  by 
liiH  time.  Tho  autlmrity  of  Moses  is  invoked  as 
Impcryunnling  tho  spirit  of  Tur.  law  in  iu  Iat<!r 
application,  no  less  than  In  itn  original  framing. 
Moiws  is  niado  to  plead  with  his  |>eople,  and  to 
show  the  abiding  principles  of  the  worvmp  of  J". 

The  work  is  that  of  a  prophet,  a  rcligioos  teaclier, 
not  of  a  jurist  or  a  Htatomian.  In  language,  in 
tbou'^lit,  itnd  ill  character,  it  U  most  cuhily  undcr- 
Ptothi  as  tho  compiisition  of  one  who  lived  in  the 
7th  cent.,  and  who  sought,  by  a  '  dramatic  '  uite  of 
the  la-^t  wonis  of  Moneti,  to  recall  hlB  countrymen 
to  a  holier  life,  and  a  purer  service  of  J".  It  has 
1>ecn  objeetc^l  that  the  alliisionN  to  tho  dwelleni 
in  Canaan,  and  to  tho  Amalckitcs  (*'■'  '20'«-»), 
would  be  unintelligible  and  unacccs^arv  at  so  lat« 
A  period  OS  the  7th  cent.  ii.c.  But  tlic  writer's 
purpooe  in  to  IruuKfer  hiiiiaelf  to  the  age  of  Musen, 
Mtd  from  that  historic  standpoint  to  appeal  to  the 
nation's  oonscienco.  If  Mobcs  wore  rcprrscnlcd  as 
speaking  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  it  would  1h.>  natunil 
for  the  writer  to  make  him  refer  to  the  ('anoan- 
Itcs,  and  to  introducu  miitablo  local  ailu^ionN 
Aim  tho  WTitcr'a  argument  was  perfectly  intclH- 
gililo.  If  aeverity  of  tlio  atcmcfit  kind  was  tradition- 
ally nald  t£  have  been  inculcated  by  Moses  against 
tiio  idolatrona  inhabitants  of  the  land,  how  inaeh 
more  was  it  reqniretl  in  dealing  with  thofie  who,  in 
turael  itaelf,  hail  proved  ho  faithless  to  J%  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  oi  the  proplmt-s  ! 

It  has  been  objected  tliat  tlie  tjulwt'unce  of  Dent. 
laws  ia  alliuleiJ  to  in  writings  earlier  than  the  7tli 


cent.  KC  Thus  1  S  28*  has  been  compared  with 
L»t  18",  Ho9  4"with  Dt  23",  Hos  J"  with  Dt  10". 
Am  8*  with  Dt  25*.  Neb  2»  witli  Dt  1",  while 
2  K  14*  refers  to  tho  law  coutitijied  in  Dt  24". 
(Jut  thlH  line  of  objection  umunea  thxit  the  exUlcnce 
of  tho  laws  is  conteniponueona  with  the  composi- 
tion of  Dt,  anil  it  ignores  the  fact,  which  oriticiitm 
has  clearly  revealeil  and  strenuourtly  reiterated, 
that  Dt  contains  and  ex|>andM  taws  of  rerj'  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  own  composition. 

In  the  following  jMLs^age^,  in  which  the  words  of 
the  prophetical  Miiten»  have  been  regarded  aa 
referring  to  Dt,  it  is  obvious  (hat  Dt,  a.<t  well  aa 
thu  prophets,  refers  bock  to  the  older  lav  of 
Ex  2l}-23  i— 

,.   iMiffl    =  „  a-p    „  ioi». 

Am  S>  »  .,  ri«    ..  S4l>. 

„    6'»  =•  „  t»     ..  10">. 

Tliere  are,  of  mnrsn,  in  Dt  abundant  allusions 
trt  tin*?ring«  (e,ff.  ch.  12),  tithes  (14^"*),  distinctions 
of  '  clean  '  and  '  unclean  '  ( 1 2'»' »  U""),  the 
'solemn  assembly*  (16*),  law  of  h-pronj'  {24»),  and 
kindred  topics,  which  show  the  familiarity  of  Dt 
with  the  national  religions  observances :  they  do 
not  exhibit  ac<)uaintjinco  with  the  dii^tinctive 
ordinances  of  P,  altliough  reference  to  them  is 
necessarily  made  with  tecbuical  terina. 

Certain  words  and  jthnittea  have  also  been 
adduced  from  the  i)rophetiral  writers,  whicli  it  is 
allegeil  must  have  been  inkun  from  Dt,  e.y.  Hoa  5" 
opptfutitefl  from  Dt  28^;  K"  theij  shall  rt^turn  to 
L'tjupt  from  Dt  2d*;  II"  Admah  nntl  Zehotin  from 
Dt'iia*"  ;  Am  4'  bfagfing  nml  nulilew  from  Dt  'JS"  j 
4''  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrnh  from  Dt  29''' ; 
j^  ipormifoorf  from  Dt  29"  etc.  Ihit  the  occurrence 
of  xiicb  word.t  and  phrasos  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  tho  claim  for  direct  citation.  They  are 
ex  pre!*."  ions,  most  of  them,  whirh  would  qoitc 
naturally  occnr  independently  to  the  writers. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  of  showing  that  there  is 
more  probabilitv  of  these  writer*  having  Iwrrowed 
a  phro-ne  from  l)t  tlian  of  Dt  having  borrowed  a 

Iihrnsu  from  them,  ('onsidoring  the  resemblance  of 
-It's  style  to  the  writing  in  Jer  and  Kings,  it  wonid 
Ito  more  natural  to  expect  Dt  to  have  borrowed 
from  Ilosca  or  Amot«  than  for  Hoseaor  Amos  to  have 
lM)rrowe<I  from  Dt,  The  Dwiileronornie  style  in 
Jer,  Jos.  Jg.  Kings,  »ho^*s  at  once  the  uiluien<-o 
of  Dt;  but  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  the  earlier 
prophets  having  been  acquainted  with  DL 

IrfTTOUTCia— For  a  fuller  dI*7ii»loti  of  tho  mbjcct  the  mHirr 
is  rafvrrmJ  \o  llio  mlniiraMf  tn-atiiiciit  of  it  by  Drivtr,  In  till 
ooiniiMnluY  on  '  IX-iitercMininy '  {Inlfmatianai  Vritiral  Ctw*- 
mmtart.  J.  &  J.  CIttrk,  E'liiibur^h),  in  hU  l/tT.  nnd  In  hit 
«lt» 'Dautoronomy'liifimltJi'i  2>iP:  toall  o(  which  lh«  wriUr 
ot  tb«  pmcnt  cirliclo  is  krrelj  in<lifW<^(l.  Othrr  wurU  <1<>A]lntf 
•ritb  Im  Munv  «ibjM^  to  which  rcfcrccca  may  be  mikde,  are  Um 
conmMntfLrlrscitOcilli  uid  Bsrper.and  tf inMlwntr«n  of  Ki«l»n, 
CornlU.  Ktoiic,  (^Irai-Jc,  Koents,  llolxtogvr;  Ohcvne,  Jtrvnitti* 
<'M«n  of  tbi  Ull>k'weii«*):W.R.  Smith  OTJC*;  Rjrl*,  datum 
of  tJte  0T-.  Monteflon.  ktUgion  of  tke  ArKienI  B«brnet; 
vfMtib<39t,tAt.d.A.T.\  PI«!penbrtii)[.*L»  Reforms  oil*  Coded* 
Joviwi'  ia  A«ra«  d.  FUutotre  det  BeUoioiu.  t.  xxix.  19H. 

H.  K.  KVI-K. 

DEVIL.  —  See  Dkmon,  Satax.  DEVOTED 
THINGS.— See  ACCtJBSED,  Ct;RSK. 

DEVOTION.  —  RV  gives  '  devotion  '  for  AY 
'praver'  in  Job  15*  {^v).  In  AV  tho  word  is 
found  only  Ac  17"  'as  I  mssod  by,  and  beheld 
your  devolioni,'  (Jr.  rd  tfefScfr^rs  fi/uji-,  KV  'the 
objects  of  your  worship.' 

That  KV  idvca  titc  tncwdng-  of  the  Grrak  thpri  U  nodoubC 
The  •niiiu  Or.  word  oociin  Wis  J**  (Vulg.  dttu,  AV  *  ■  goa,' 
KV  ■  object  of  dovolion  *),  1*1'  (Vul|[.  i|Imm  MtO,  A V  ■  thu  thlnffj 
wr.lcli  Ijo  womhlPpcW).'  RV  'object  ot  bis  wowhip');  Ikl" 
(KV  'Uie  BoAi  ye  wonliip*);  wxl  2  Th  2*  (K\  'lh«l  to 
worihiiii»«).^  RVm  'ui  ohlccl  ot  worship ").  Did  the  AV  truit- 
UJUtn  undt™t»nd  'dfrvot(on«'  in  th*  «n«e  ol  ■  ohJwU  o(  wor- 


taU  dtscoMlon,  oonolode*  Uut  Uiiir  dU)  noC  11«  quotcc,  bnw- 
««-er,  (ion  Sldocj,  jlraufia  (od.  Uffi,  p.  S>>3  [m1.  UtSli;  u.  277]). 
u  toKovrs :  '  Dftowtu  besu  to  i)»a.V<:  liii  luwd  vovoe,  to  look« 
Ufc,  to  innrch  ap  utd  down*,  ftod  la  bU  imm^Ji  to  tUt  bis  l*spM 
bliimr  than  he  «u  wont,  twcwiiv  bf  no  mrajiii  devotJon,  Uiat 
th«  wsUb  ■bodd  not  lceep«  tb*  eowKfd  tram  lilm.'  Tha  O^. 
ifnir.  i>foC  siTet 'ui  object  of  nll^aiawonhip' u  one  ot  llic 
meonUiga  or 'devotiou.* quoting  ttiOKbov*  from  RUIacy,  Ac  17X>, 
and  •  msncv  fruni  Pletcbw  (Iflefi),  AniU«  Ucrnao*<  >V-  '^-^ 
■Cbimutn  uid  uMan,  pHcsIa  ud  rI)  dwoUona.  Tumbled  to- 
father  into  oao  ruUe  cluuw' :  buta^yi,  *tbU  hrm  U  not  very 
crrttun,  the  niMniiis  ot  tfa«  quot«UoM  Winif  tn  everj-  cue 
<i'jul>llijl.'  Ad  Wriclit  points  out,  AV  took  tbo  word  frota  Oeu. 
Uiblo  o(  IMO :  Wj-oUf  (lwU)hftri[if '  mtWDHitli' ;  Ttnd. '  tb«  ru&ner 
liow  je  worihip  your  Eoddcs,'  bo  Onn.,  0«n.  of  lifi?  {Wbittine- 
bom},  Btibopa';  Oor.'youracoda  wruyo*'  (from  7.iiHt:b  [tibk, 
rmcre  OoUmlifntt);  Bbem.  'jour  Idoli.'  Bat  It  h«  not  bc«a 
oUarrad  ttel  Tomna'i  NT  of  1570,  wtiich  Irom  I&$7  wwurts 
eupiJaatcd  the  NT  of  1600  In  luoet  oo]>I««  of  tli«  0«q.  Biblt,  has 
thomu^,  noi«:  '  Wtulaoerttr  men  worship  (or  r«lu1on's  uke, 
that  wt  all  dcvotlou.'  Tiat  note,  which  remove*  ill  doubt  of 
vidu  tawdag  from  the  word,  wu  bctoni  the  tnuisl»ton  ot  AV, 
and  ibxy  winild  have  no  heBitatlon  In  uriii£  on  ab»tr«ct  word  la 
tbia  concrete  leoM :  ct.  Aa  UW  Ur.  r»  udmrn,  AV  'vanitlM,' 
KV  'viln  thinjca.'  Coverdole  lias  •devotion'  in  Ja  l*  (or  AV 
and  R  V*  r»'lifcHon.'  J.  UAST1NG8. 

DEW  (^,  liii).—\.  TJic  atmoBphoro  is  capable  of 
linlding  in  Bti-ipen»ion  a  cerUiin  timuiint  uf  jugiicoiiK 
vapour  proportionate  to  it«  tempt  nit  ury  umler  a 
tivori  presfturu.  Tlie  greatcat  araoiuit  in  taken  up 
during  the  daytime ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
vun.sct,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  part  of 
the  vupour  ia  prtH:i  pita  ted  in  the  fomi  of  dew,  till 
iho  d«w-[)oint  i»  rt'imlitd. 

ThiH  prucviitci  in  ctilmuciid  in  En«t«ni  countries 
like  I'ak'Ktiiie,  where  the  surface  of  the  uruund  aud 
llic  air  in  ront«ut  therewith  are  hi;,'hly  heated 
iliiring  the  daytime,  hut  wliere  at  iii^jltt,  Htid  ]»ir- 
ticularly  under  a  cloudless  sky.  the  hent  of  the 
ground  is  radiated  into  upace  and  the  air  becomen 
r:ipiilly  wiolcd  down.  *I  iio  excess  of  moisture  in 
tliB  air  then  j/cntly  '  faJls  as  dew  on  the  tender 
herb,'  nnil  KoiniHiniHs  i^ti  (-iipiouxly  u»  to  nuHtain  Uie 
lifts  of  iiuLuy  jilauta  wliivh  woulil  otherwise  periah 
during  the  ramleas  »ea^Min  ;  or  even,  as  iii  tlie  ca«o 
of  Ciidi*on,  to  saturate  a  Oeoce  of  wool  (Je  ti-^). 
When  the  eky  is  clouded,  radiation  is  retarded,  and 
rain  may  fall.  Thus  rain  and  dew  alUirnately 
Wnelit  the  vegcULtlon ;  and  to  the  latter  n^ent 
may  poN^ihly  Ih;  a.-K'ritied  the  pre^enee  of  a 
beautcotia,  tlmu^h  d\viirfed,  llora  amongst  the 
waterless  valleys  of  thn  Sinnitie  Poniniiula,  which 
in  the  early  mom  sparUhfH  in  tlie  ftunsliine,  owino 
to  tlie  multitudes  of  dowdrops  which  have  t^ottled 
on  the  leaver  and  stems  of  the  plants  during  the 
roo]  lioiirn  of  the  tiijjiht. 

U.  Thus  deprivation  of  dew,  as  well  as  of  rain, 
becomes  a  terrible  cahi.niity  in  the  Ea-^t.  On  this 
account  '  dew  and  rain '  are  aiwfociated  in  the 
IroprecAtion  called  down  by  David  on  tlie  moantflins 
of  GilboQ  in  his  distreas  at  the  tidincs  of  the  dentin 
of  SrtuI  and  Jonathan  (2S  I''):  and  in  the  cun«e 
pronounced  on  ^Vliab  and  his  kingdom  by  Elijah 
(1  K  l"M  ;  aa  al^o  by  the  prophet  Hajr-jai  on  the 
Jews  after  the  U«ct4in(.tiiin  (Hag  1'")  owiiij,'  to  thu'ir 
unwillini^neioi  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

iiL  In  the  Book  of  Job  tbo  formation  of  dew  is 
pointed  to  OS  one  of  the  mynteries  of  nature 
niwlublc  by  man  {Job  38") ;  but  in  Pr  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  omniscience  and  power  of  the  Lord  (Pr  3**). 

iv.  Dew  ifi  a  favourite*  emblrm  in  Seriptiirc? ;  the 
fullowuigareexanij(lc;s  :  {n)  Kichuexsaim  KertiliLy, 
'  (jod  give  thee  of  tJie  dew  of  heaven  (Gn  27*, 
Pt  33").  ({>i  liefreshinL'  and  Vivifying  clfwts. 
*My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew'  (Dt  32*}; 
'LiJieaoloud  of  dew  in  the  li^at  of  Bammer*(Ia 
18*h  (c)  Stealth,  '  Wo  will  lijjht  upon  him  as  the 
dew  folleth  on  the  ground'  (2S17'=).  (</)  Int^on- 
stanry ;  the  goudnesa  of  Judah  is  'as  tlieenrlv 
dew,  it  pietb  away '  (Hos  6*);  Eiihraira  .  .  .  slmfl 
be  '  a*  the  early  liew  that  iiatwetti  away  '  (ch.  13"). 
(b>  The  young  warriors  of  the  Messiaaic  king, 


with    Hashing    weapons    like    dewdrops,    *Thoa 
hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth  '  (Ps  UO^). 

K.  Htn.L. 
DIADEBf. — This  term  (Sidirjua)  waa  njiplied  by 
the  t^iiX'cks  to  the  emblem  of  royalty  worn  on  the 
head  by  Pers.  monarch^  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii,  3.  13).  It 
consisted  of  a  fiilkcn  Hllet.  2  incites  broad,  of  blue 
or  purple,  mixed  with  white,  tied  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  Orijrinally  intended  to  confine  the  hair, 
and  worn  by  all  IVrsians,  it  beeoniean  omaiuental 


huod-dross,  the  kinj^'s  being  distin^mished  by  it«( 

I  perha]Ht  Ity  jewelH  studding  it.     It  ^vaa 

lied  round  llie  lower  |»art  of  the  kksfuitrtim  (Ueb. 


colour,  and  perhajw  1 


T  it  permanentlv  and  publiclv.     Out  of  it, 
hiuaiton  with  tlie  '  corona,' the  later  Toyitl 


V|S,  Gr.  <(*iapij  or  iriTapu ;  see  Itawliniwn,  Ane. 
Mon.  iii,  2I.M  note),  a  tall,  stitF  cflp,  prol<ably  of 
felt,  and  of  bright  colours,  which  funned  the  tiara 
or  turbiui  of  the  king  (Q.  Curt^  iii.  3.  18,  ID ;  see 
head  from  Persepclls  in  Kawlinson,  iii.  1G6).  The 
liead-drciut  of  soldiers  other  than  the  king  was  soft, 
and  fell  back  on  tlie  bead  (Sutdaa,  Lexicon,  nipa. 
See  alM>  the  Pompeian  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Isaiu, 
given  in  Aind,  Herculaneum  and  PomptH).  Lat«r, 
the  tillet  was  enlargnl  by  broad  pendantji  fallins 
on  the  fiboulders-  Tin*  Per^iian  ^linaein  wu^t  adopted 
by  Alexander  and  his  aueces.sora  (1  Mac  I'i 
llerodinn,  L  3.  7).  To  the  tJroeks  and  Koinans  it 
wa4  tliu  JiMtiuctive  Imdge  of  ruyalty,  uuUkc  the 
wreath,  and  is  commonly  de^Ttlied  as  white  (Tac 
.r^nna^M,  vi,  37).  Its  prtsentrttion  to  JuIIuk  Ca'sot 
was  therefore  t* iwcially  otieiiwive  (Cit^  I'hU.  ii.  34 ; 
Sueton.  Jul.  7iM-  l*liny  (AV/  vii.  r>1]  attributes 
ite  invention  to  Father  Liber  (the  sa])poM.><l  Latin 
Dionysus),  and  it  was  long  eonfinetl  in  art  to  him  [ 
but  later  artists  placed  it  on  the  bead  of  other 
deitiuH.  Diocletian  was  tbo  tirst  Kora.  emperor 
to  wear 
ill  comhi 
criivviia  w«rH  develiHMMl. 

In  LXX  ftiA&rifta.  ih  used  loosely  to  translate  not 
onlv*  crown  ruyul '  (m^^  tp;  Est  1"  2")  but 
'pallium'  ("1?9  Est  8'*  Jidflij^ia  ^C-aatfor  -wop^vpavv) 
and  'tiara'  {lyxt  Is  62^.  Hut  nut  so  in  Job  29", 
Is  3°;  in  Zee  3*  I*;}  i.«  tr.  xlAaptr,  a  rendering  also 

E'von  to  the  high  priest's  tttrbnn  in  K/.k  2P'  '*>  29*, 
v  16*}.  In  1  Mac  I'  13"  it  descriUis  tJie  strictly 
royal  iiwignia  for  the  head  adopt^.'d  by  the  Greeks 
from  tbo  Persians (iii^nwar^j  'Airiai).  In  AVof  OT, 
diadem  is  njj;uin  used  loosely  for  the  high  prif.-st'8 
turban  {Ezk  2I=«  npjjc),  a  royal  tiara  (Jot  29», 
la  62*  •]'»)  and  a  crown  (Is  at'  "n'pjj.  ItV  more 
pro|iorly  conliues  dindt-m  to  the  last  three  iMtssages, 
using  'mitre"  in  Ezk  21",  and  alwj  'turlwiii'  in  the 
iiiar^.  of  Job  29'*.  Hut  thniigli  thus  Ihw  roval 
head-dress  of  the  kings  of  Israel  isi  not  det*cribeJ  aa 
i\  diadem,  tliere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was 
aueh  (>ee  Chuwn).  In  NT  the  distinction  between 
crown  uud  di/nUm  is  accurately  observed  in  the 
(ir.  and  in  KV,  but  not  in  AV.  Diadtm  shoubl  be 
rcjul  in  Kev  12*  13'  19",  where  it  syml>olixe»  reniiect- 
ively  the  cni])ire  of  'thedni'ion,  'the  bea-st,  and 
of  tlie  rctyal  Christ.  The  phrase  'on  IiIr  Imad 
were  many  diatlem!;,'  desciriucs  Christ's  tinivcrsal 
dominion  (see  Ckow.v  ;  also  for  bibliography). 

G.  T.  PUKVES, 
DIAL  (iTiSbc,  4«i;8a(9^oI,  horfAogiuut),  )tVm  '  lieb. 
steps,'  2  K  2b",  Is  38*.— The  Heb.  word  commonly 
denotes  'steiw'  (see  Ex  2i>",  1  K  lO'*).  and  is  so  ren- 
dered elsewhere  in  this  narrative  (2K  2l)*".  Is  3S"; 
AV  dtgrcM).  The  'steps'  referred  to  are  doubt- 
less not  simply  the  8te|m  of  the  palace  ;ao  LXX, 
Joa.  Ant.  X.  ii.  1),  but  formed  part  of  some  kind 
of  Buuclock  (so  Torg.,  Vulg.,  Jerotneon  Is  38*,  and 
most  etiinmentatord).  According  to  Ilerod.  ii.  U)9, 
the  Hahykmians  were  tbo  inSTntorw  of  the  roXfl'i 
or  roncavi;  dial,  the  ■/ni^tuji',  and  the  tlivision  of 
the  day  into  12  hours.  The  introduction  by  Ahaz 
of  a  ticvice  for  measuring  the  time  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the 


DIAMOND 
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i'2  K  W^-),  Wt  it  i»  uKCHrtain  wlmt 
kind  of  dock  is  iclendcd.  Homo  liavo  t(up|K)sc(l 
that  it  w/u  in  the  form  of  n  dini  with  concentric 
oiruIeH,  ntiil  a  cuiitmi  ^loiiiun  ((iuN.,  Hitz.,  Ktiil, 
Qtc. ) ;  but  it  i«  doubtful  whftli^tr  ln^S;■;  can  denote 
'dej^ee*.'  Hence  it  seemH  Hinipler  to  tiiinlc  of 
actual  'step)*'  arTac;^d  round  n  pillar  or  ol»ulisk, 
the  time  of  day  being  then  indicatt-d  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sltiuiow  on  the  Hteps.  Kinite  in  2  k  i.e. 
it  ia  ri'^'urdud  as  {toKSLblii  fuc  the  xbiidow  to  |^ 
dowu  or  to  ruturii  10  stuiif<,  it  i»  cIuhf  tbut  tbu.Hi< 
Kt<.'[)-s  did  nut  uoch  mark  un  lumr  of  tho  tiny,  but 
some  &mallt:r  period  of  timt'.  In  biblical  IJcb., 
indeed,  no  word  denotiiiK  an  hour  ia  found ;  n;f(' 
first  api>cars  in  tho  Aram,  of  Dn  -l"  (Eng. ")  5*. 
Oar  ignorance  of  tlie  renl  form  of  tho  'dinl'  of  Ahaz 
renders  precarions  nil  attempts  nt  explaining  the 
phenomenon  of  the  recession  of  the  tiun'K  lalmdow. 
Moreover,  a  discnssioD  of  the  problem  requLres  a 
critical  comparJMin  of  the  parallul  a<-couiiLH  in  [^ 
and  2K  ;  and  it  must  bo  recoguiied  an  prohabln  iiu 
independent  groiinils,  that  our  narrative  is  von- 
siderably  later  than  the  lirae  of  Hezekiah.  CI.  cup, 
DilliuuDU  and  Chej'ue  on  Is  58*". 

H.  A.  Whitk. 
DIAMOND.— See  Stones  (Przciuus). 

DIANA  OP  THE  EPHESIANS  i»  the  latinized 
rendering  of  tfiu  nainu  Arttrmi«  ('A(>r*fui  ruiw 
'G04fflt>w),  by  which  the  Grueks  deHignated  a 
gotldeM  whose  sanctuary  was  Hituat<;il  closQ  to 
Epheeos.  The  situation  and  splendour  of  tho 
temple,  and  the  part  that  the  sanctuary  and 
its  pKe^ts  played  in  the  hUtory  of  the  city,  throujih 
the  influence  of  the  oonaervativc  nnti-Grtok  |Mirty, 
which  favoured  tho  interests  of  the  temple  and 
the  [lowur  of  the  Koddesn,  are  dtscrilwu  undf<r 
ErHESUS.  The  guddeHs,  who  had  her  seat  in  the 
rich  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cajster  Ion;; 
before  (Jr.  colonists  had  set  foot  on  the  Asian 
coaot,  tiad  little  in  common  with  the  chaste  virgin 
goddese  Artemis  of  Greek  poetry  and  mythology. 
She  waa  the  impersonation  of   the  vituHty  and 

EDwer  of  nature,  of  the  reproductive  power  which 
e«p«  up  the  race  of  man  and  animals  in  an  un- 
broKun  twri^ii  of  ulh^prin^,  and  of  the  nnurixhin^ 
powtT  by  whi(.'b  the  earth  tenders  to  the  uso  of 
man  and  aninial-i  all  that  tlipy  require  to  keep 
thein  in  life.  Slie  was  wor^hipped,  with  almost 
complete  identity  of  charaeter  und  image,  over 
the  whole  of  Lydia :  and  the  Lydian  Artemis 
presents  mivti  close  aimlugies  with  the  I'Jiryi^iati 
Cyhele,  and  with  other  feminine  envtMagcment«  of 
the  divine  poM'cr  in  Asiatic  countrien,  like  the 
Cup|uidoi-.iari  Ma,  the  Pha'nician  Antarte  or  Ash- 
taroth,  th«  Syrian  AtArgatLt  and  Mylitta,  as  to 
my^iest  that  thciw  are  all  mere  varieties  of  one 
nllimate  relipious  conception,  prcsentinjj;  in  dilfereut 
countries  certain  ditleruneeu,  due  to  varying  develop- 
ment accordina  to  local  circumHtAnces  and  national 
character.  Ine  old  hypotliesis  that  this  wide- 
spread .similarity  was  due  to  Phirn.  colonists,  wtio 
carried  their  own  goddess  with  them  to  new  lands, 
is  DOW  dtseredite<l :  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Phccnicians  ever  settled  in  the  Cuyster  VoUey,  still 
less  in  other  parts  of  Lydia. 

The  Kphesian  Roddess  waa  represented  by  a  rude 
idol,  which  was  said  to  have  lollcn  from  heaven 
(Ac  19**) — u  tradition  whirh  attached  to  many 
sacreit  and  rude  old  iitatuen,  such  as  that  of 
Cybvie  at  I*cj»iuus  (aald  to  be  mc-rvly  a  nha|>clean 
stoneh  Athena  I'oliiu  on  tlie  Alli'Muan  AtTopotin, 
etc.     In  tho  repre^^entatton   which    is  familiar  to 

*  In  this plBM  the  rendPTin^  'irhldi  lelldown  from  Jupiter* 
(AVutriKV)ctvi,>4»  wronfltnprewloii:  the  word  iiMinfi  tncntj- 

UKllcatra  that  the  Imue  wu  betLfrv«d  bo  h«v«  ftUlcn  from  th« 
clew  aky.  In  tiunp.  /pA.  T.  977.  VMt,  tifm.,:  mir^f^  !•  ^vt-n 
•a  thv  MjolvKlect  uid  esploiuttlan  of  tMv*nr  my»kfa^ 


US  from  t»ins,  statues,  and  statuettes,  tho  goddess 
appears  as  a  standing  idol,  in  shape  jurtly 
human ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  front  i« 
covi^red  with  rows  of  hreoiits  [Hynibolizin^  her 
funotion  ris  the  nouiiiiiiiii;;  mother  of  all  lifi-i ;  the 
lowur  [lart  is  nii<rely  an  upright  blurk,  without 
distinction  of  legs  or  feet,  eo^urud  with  HynitioU 
and  figures  of  animals ;  the  anus  from  below  the 
elbows  are  extended  on  each  side,  and  the  handi 
are  sup^Kirted  by  props;  the  head  is  nurmuunted 
either  uy  a  lofty  umument,  poiow,  or  by  a  mural 
^-ruwn,  and  f^micthing  like  a  heavy  veil  liangn  mi 
each  side  of  tho  fai-e  down  to  the  shoulders;  the 
ligure  standi) on  a  peculiarly  nhaped  (ledestal.  gener- 
ally low  on  coins,  but  nometimus  high  ;  frequently 
stags  accompany  the  goddeaa,  one  on  each  side. 
A  similar  representation  of  the  native  goddess  is 
found  very  widely  both  in  Lydia  and  in  I'hrygia. 
The  Gr.  colonists  in  Lplicsus  i'dentilied  this  Oriental 
deity  with  their  o\\n  ArteuiiM,  on  account  of 
certain  analogies  between  them  ;  they  represented 
her  on  their  coins  in  the  Gr.  c)iarai^ter,  and  intro- 
duced svine  vf  the  Gr.  mvtholugy  of  the  ttvina 
Artemis  and  ApoUo ;  hat  tiiey  never  succeeded  in 
reallv  aflecting  the  cultus,  which  remained  always 
purely  Asian  Jirid  non-Greek,  The  cliiei  priest  bore 
the  P«n!i«ij  title  Mcjiib'jzoa,  and  in  earlier  time  he 
had  to  be  a  eunuch  ;  but  8trabo  sctiu-i  jwrhnps  to 
imply  that  thin  condition  was  no  longer  required, 
when  he  was  writing  (alwut  A.D.  19).  Some 
authoriliea  think  that  tliere  was  a  Itody  of  Mega- 
hyzoi  in  the  ritual ;  hutCanon  Hicks  se^'uiK  rightly 
to  argue  that  the  title  was  apprnpriateil  to  tho 
wngl«  chief  priest,  who  rcpre^enk'd  the  divine 
OAsociatc  of  the  goddess,  Attis  or  Aiys,  whom  she 
herself  mutilated.  .\  largo  body  of  priestessen 
were  under  his  authority,  divided  into  three 
classesiPliitarch,  Ati  seni  jntver.  regjt.  p.  795,  g  24), 
callwl  MfJlierai,  Iliurai.  and  I'ariera) ;  anil  acconU 
ing  to  Strabo  they  originallv  had  to  be  virgins. 
Some  authorities  necm  to  apiJy  the  name  Meliasai, 
'  Bees,'  to  them  ;  and  the  bee  is  the  most  charac- 
terislic  ty[»e  ou  earlier  Gr.  coins  of  Kphesu-i.  A 
iiinglc  priestess  (liaiia)  is  mcntiuncd  in  iiiM.-riptiom', 
who  was  probably  tlie  head  of  the  cultus  and 
renresentati%'e  of  tlie  gofldeim. 

There  was  also  a  iMwiy  of  priests  (some  wrongly 
sav  a  single  high  iiriuHl),  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  Esxtnes.  The  E«»ene8  were  appointed  for  a 
vear  only  U*aus.  viii.  13.  1) ;  and  they  eeein  to  have 
been  ofKciuU  at  once  of  the  city  and  of  tho  sanctu- 
ary, for  thev  allotted  new  citizens  to  their  proiier 
tribe  and  uivi»ion,  sacrifieed  to  the  go<,ldess  on 
Iwhalf  of  the  city,  and  seem  in  gcnenil  to  hav« 
guarded  the  ndations  betwctrn  tho  State  and  the 
go<ldes*.  Various  other  l)odi«;.tt  of  ministers  at- 
tended the  sanctuary,  such  as  the  Kuuretcs,  the 
Akrobatoi,  tho  Uieroi,  whose  nature  and  duties 
are  obscure  (the  hrtt  two,  perhaps,  colleges  similar 
to  the  modem  dervishes,  tlie  last  a  Greek  fonn  of 
hitroduu(i'i).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ritual 
was  of  an  orgia.4tlc  type,  and  arcomi>anii-d  willi 
citremonial  prualitiition  and  other  aUiiuiniitionK : 
traces  of  the  ritual  ami  it.i  areuiiijiaiiiiuent^  are 
L-ollectetl  in  the  works  on  Ephesus  {which  see) :  the 
Lydian  ritual  of  the  Mysteries,  which  are  mentioned 
at  Ephesus  in  inscriptions  (Hicks,  p.  147,  CIG  3002; 
Strabo,  p.  640),  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities, 
in  described  in  Cities  and  Jjisfi"i/rirA  of  Phrj/giit 
(Ramsay),  i.  p.  01  If.,  and  the  funeral  character  of 
the  religion  m  Lyti.  ct  U  Monde  Grtc.  (liadet),  p. 
•261  lU 

The (ti^thrU  "QiHx-n  nt  FpliMUJi'  *nd  'Br»«t"  or  '(peitert' 
MwiD  to  hkV9  hftcp  apt^tillv  ftpnroprt4tt«(l  to  Ariemis  in  Aa»: 
M  eta  StKt3  c  *ff  >ui^iki»  n£t  'A..  CTDT,  'K.li^mi  aHtra-s; 
Xen.  Eph.  1.  11,  p.  li,  rr.t  i*ty«*^>  '!;?(*■■•"  *A.;  AchJUw, 
Tat.  viii.  0.  p.  SOI,  J|  "A.  i  M»>*i»  «"(  :  llichs.  No.  181.  I.  278. 
rif  utrifT^i  ttmt  'A.  PurtluT,  tlie  vKpreaaioii  iu^>A«  '  Af**/M,i 
•Mina  to  liAve  liMn  «  toruiula  af  ui  luroastonr  dnmuiUr :  ses 
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tb«  inKripUocM  p*en  In  BvUatin  dt  Cinrt»p.  UtUinUjvt,  tbt$0, 
p.  iSO,  from  LceWi;  and  ia  lUrnMir,  UiM.  Qtoffr,  ^  At. 
Min.  p.  41U,  Iroin  I'ilidi*  (cl.  u.tyM.s  'ArtU^rr,  i<t.  CStwl  dHiJ 
AUAofrn'r*  ((f  Phr]fffia,  p.  lliti  h'o.  iO,  puymi-t  AixTif,  Uou». 
tt  BibHalAoca  Sm^m.  No.  i>x;  ).  11  ii  Uirretura  |>rob«ble 
IbM  the  tlnuU  of  Ute  •xoitMl  crowd  in  Vm  Ephviiui  tlwatra 
(Ad  IB**}  wen  r«Uty  luvocftUon*  to  tJis  goddos,  u  b«r  ww- 
■blppen  rcpe»tad  ft  fonnnlft  funiliar  In  hur  ritual  (tut  Rftiscaj-, 
CAiinA  fn  Som.  Bmp-  p-  ISS  I.). 

Hi*  llkol  or  ShrlDu  ot  Artmoba,  which  vm  nud«  In  ■ilv<T 
bj  Utinoa  ittcl)  M  Dstnotrlus,  aad  in  other  l«a  cxpenilic 
tuatarUla  {tmp.  tiurble  and  tcna-ootla]  hy  '  tho  vrnrkniim  cf 
ilko  OGCupiiUon '  (tmx  n^r«  tM«vra<^rK(,  Ac  Uf3*>.  were  flnL 
(.■omctly  explKlned  by  Prof.  S.  Ourtiui  (^tA«n.  MilUt4U.  d. 
IiuiiiuU,  LI.  p.  -iDt-X  Tbej  wvn  not  iacr«i  itaitiettc*  ol  lb< 
K|Jte«iiin  Duut.o,*  (or  mich  ooiiM  not  bo  adlnl  'ihriDU.'  Tha 
wonhUipan  ol  tfao  goddcn  dadlcMcd  to  ber  raprvHnUtloiu  o( 
har»lr  In  her  ekrine :  'a  grctlt  dty  creeled  e  greet  tompla  vith 
ft  eoloMftl  ttfttuc  at  the  goddeaa ;  privKe  hsdirUluftla  proplt^tod 
her  with  minifttura  aunnoa  oonuialng  orabodiinaQta  of  her 
living  pracnce.  The  vsettctnuIcftiKltbe  tiny  tem-cottftahrtne 
were  equally  acceptftblo  Co  Artemia;  the  ftoocptod  from  her 
VDtorfee  oRorlngi  according  to  tfadr  mcana ;  (he  dtnlt  noitlier 
In  the  temple  not  In  Uic  t«nra-onttft  ahrine;  etie  tired  Id  the 
lite  ot  oaturc;  nioLlitr  ot  eti,  and  nuru  ot  aU,  abe  wa«  tooa:. 
rvallf  prv6«nt wherever  th»  unrMtraincd  iiteot  naturvwna  mo4t 
freely  nnuiilMted :  la  ihe  woixla,  on  the  mountalna,  anions  the 
wild  beeata.  Ber  worvhippere  ex:|)rMB«<l  their  devotion,  knd 
their  ticlkt  In  her  omniprciCQci:,  by  otforing  ihriuu  to  her, 
ftod  doulitI>-H  by  licf^ini,'  *hriiiM  ot  t^e  aftonc  Uod  In  their  own 
homea,  certainly  nliiobj  plitL-lmrauchBhrlacaLngmvabeBidettie 
corpec,  aa  a  aign  tlint  tlia  dead  lud  gone  becK  to  iitt  mother 
who  iKire  then'  ((^urcA  in  Jton.  Emp.  p,  1£8L).  Tticae 
small  dedicatory  ahrinee  were  not  modelled  uler  the  aplcndld 
Or.  tonple  of  Arteinle :  tor  the  creatioBa  ot  Or.  art  in  eculpture 
and  ftranitecCDre,  beautifu!  m  ti^fv  wi'rr,  wen<  never  eo  holy  in 
the  eetliutlaa  of  devoteca  oa  the  aituplo  and  rudo  typti  ot 
prlmltlire  art  and  religion.  The  tjpe  moat  tKniillnr  to  us  from 
axtant  rcmalna  ahowa  the  eoddm  aeatcd  in  a  niL-ho  or  nalikoa; 
Kunetlmea  alone,  aotnettniea  kcaompanled  by  one  or  tu-o  fl^rve 
ftmonc  them  hrr  favourite  A  tyaX  In  the  ruder  oxampleaL  ihe  elta 
in  rtUrfiMhioii.  holtiiri);  iii  one  Imnij  the  taiubourine  (npra**), 
Id  the  other  a  cup  (_t>K*.'0.  Ilciidc  her  are  one  or  two  llona.  In 
9on»  more  artistic  euu»plea.  ihe  liiui  laid  oeide  the  itlll  a^bola, 
and  aonictimca  carcaaoa  with  one  baud  the  Ibn  which  climba  to 
her  knee  or  lic«  in  her  lap.  SomellmM  thn  li<^n  xorvee  licr  as  a 
footauwl ;  In  other  caaee  two  ait  in  atifl  aj'niuK-tr)-,  one  on  each 
aide  of  hpr  Ihronp.  Worlm  ol  t  hie  claiw  arc  found  vpry  widely  lioth 
at  Epiieaiia  and  olicwhcrc,  in  marble  and  in  terra-<wtta;  the 
cxtmiptca  In  noarble  are  uaually  marked  by  iiucnptJona  aa  dedl- 
catoi^- :  DO  exaioplee  In  sUvcr  have  been  prteen'co,  but  naturally 
Uieir  Intrinsle  rahie  led  to  their  being  ra«llMl  down.  Tbe  pre- 
cise relation  betw««n  tbt*  tnM  and  tbe  Lydlaa  type  already 
described  (ooEomoaly  designated,  wbenver  toaod,  as  the  Epti. 
Artemis)  faas  not  yet  basa  detentdnod.  It  U  bighly  probable 
that  the  whole  clasi  of  sacred  dedleslory  objects  fabrtcaied  by 
the  artisans  tor  uae  in  the  mltusof  Artemia  were  dedtrnated 
by  the  geiwr^c  t«rm  naot,  token  trotL  Lbe  most  oommon  ai»d 
cnaradcristio  t)'pe. 

LiTiKATCBH.— Am  tuder  EraBCL 

W.  M.  Kamsav. 
DIBLAH  (n>rl.  Ezk6'*.— Four  MSS  rea*!  ItiUali 
{which  is  ficcepted  hy  Cheyne,  Davidson,  Hitzi;;, 
Siaend,  Comill,  Siegfried -Stade.  and  Or/.  Itch. 
Lex.).  It  \VQ8  near  o  wildct-Doss,  and  this  would 
Buit  for  Ribtah.  It  has  also  been  sajiposed  to 
btt  Beth-Dlblathaitu.  There  is  a  village  in 
Upper  tialUoe  called  Diil.     Sqo  S  WP  vol  i.  »h.  UL 

C.  K.  CONDEIL 

DIBLAIH  {L-^\  &ipj)\aln).  the  father  of  Corner, 
Hosea's  wife.     See  GoMER,  UOBEA. 

DIBON.y-1.  (p3i  in  MT,  but  the  aiiellinc;  pn  of 
the  Muabitti  Stone  and  ^^m/Jui'  of  LXX  indicate 
that  tliu  '  had  a  consonantal  valuu;  see  Driver, 
A'otc9  an  IJeb.  Tcrtnf  S(tmufl,]xx.xix.].  Acilyeast 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  north  of  tlie  Anion  in  the  land 
whieh,  before  the  corning  of  the  iHruclites,  8ihon, 
king  of  the  Anionti*^,  hiul  taken  from  a  former 
king  of  Moab  (Nu  21*- *").  The  Inraehtes  dinpoH- 
iii!BMe<l  Sihon,  and  iho  territory  wax  atMit^ea  to 
Keiiben  (Jos  IS"-"),  btit  the  city  Dibon  is  men- 
tioned among  those  built  (or  rebuilt)  by  Gad  (Nu 
32*  "),  henco  the  name  Dibon-dad  by  whieh  it  is 
once  called  (Nu  33**).  The  children  of  Israel  were 
nut  able  to  retain  jKKtflew^ion  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  tiniti  of  Isaiah  Dibon  in  ret^koned  aiiioiiju;  the 
cities  of  Moab  (Is  15).  In  l»  IS"  DJraon  ii^ supposed 
to  be  a  modified  form  of  Dibon,  adopted  in  order 

*  Canon  Hicks.  Sxpowitifr,  June  ISOO,  p.  4(13  IT.,  takwa  a 
dLOcrent  view. 


to  reaenibie  more  closely  tlie  Hebrew  word  for 
blood  (Dam),  and  sapport  the  play  on  wonU  in 
that  verse. 

The  modem  name  of  the  town  la  Dhiban,  about 
half  an  hour  N.  uf  'Ara'ir,  which  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  Amori  Valley.  It  i»  a  dteiiry  and  featurelcM 
min  on  two  adjacent  knollf*,  but  has  ac<)uired 
notoriety  in  consequence  of  Iho  dij'eovcrv  thure  of 
the  NIoabite  Stone.  See  Tristram,  J m ft^  of  Mtxtb, 
p.  132  f.,  Scctzcn,  Reiscn,  i.  41N),  and  cf.  XfoAB. 

2.  A  town  in  Judalt  inhabited  tn  Nehetniah's 
time  by  some  of  tiio  children  of  Jiidah  (Nch  II**). 
ForhajM  it  i«  the  &ame  aa  Dlmonah  (Jos  15")  among 
the  BouthemniOBt  cities  of  Judah.  If  thifl  idcnti- 
hvatton  lie  correct,  it  iltuatratcs  the  pa^satje  U  16' 
referred  to  in  (I). 

Dibon-gad  (S'u  33**  only) ;  ttee  above. 

A.  T.  CiiapmaV. 

DIBRI  (I?'')- — A  Danite,  gnindf;vUit!r  of  tbe 
hla.sphciner  who  was  HtoneU  to  death,  Lv  i4", 

DIDRACHHA.— Soo  Money. 

DIDYMUS.— See  Thomas. 

DIE.— To  die  by  a  Bpocified  fonn  of  death  in  a 
common  expression  :  a*Caxton  (U77), -/'"o",  ^2: 
'  If  I  dye  not  of  bodily  deth  1  shal  dye  of  Bpirituel 
doth ' ;  and  so  Caxton,  G.  de  la  Tour,  Ov  v. :  '  Yonr 
sonc  deyd  tlu»  ny^ht  of  a  good  dethe.'  Similar  is 
the  phra.se  Nu  lii'  '  If  thcso  men  die  the  common 
ilcatli  of  all  rnui] ' ;  and  23"* '  Let  ine  die  tlic  death 
of  the  righteous,'  anil  other  exampluK  in  wliich  the 

Srep.  i»  omitted.  But  the  exprcAsion  *die  the 
eath'  ia  un-English,  and  is  nrob.  everywhere  due 
to  a  litoral  rendering  of  the  Ueb.  idiom.  It  occttrs 
Sir  14^^  *  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  in,  Thou 
ehalt  die  the  death '  (Gr.  ftn-irv  darofla.-p,  from 
Gn  2"  'thou  shalt  Burely  die,'  llob.  ma?  no,  lit. 
'dying  thon  tchatt  die,'  LXX  Ba^iri^  arcSopturffe) i 
and  Alt  15*  '  He  that  cursoth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death  '  IGt.  SavAn^  rrtfi/rdrw,  Ul.  '  let 
him  end  by  death.  Viilg.  morte  mofuttur,  Cov. 
'shal  dye  the  death,'  after  «-hom  Cran.,  Gen., 
Iti»h.,  AV,  IIV  ;  but  Uhcm.  '  dying  let  him  dye '). 
The  phroAft  'die  the  death'  is  not  uncommon  in 
Shakf*.,  and  in  gentTttlly  interpreted  its  meaning 
'  die  the  death  aiiiK)iut«d  for  the  particular  oflcuce  ' ; 
but  it  is  proWibly  a  reminiMercc  of  the  phra.-*e  in 
Mt,*  and  meane  'let  him  assuredly  die.'  Thus 
Alids,  JfigfU't  Dream,  I.  i.  66 — 

*  Eltlter  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjuir 
Forcret  the  aoolcty  ol  men.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DIET  (fr.  Or.  StaiTa,  mode  of  life,  tlirough  late 
I.4tt.  dieta)  in  used  in  AV  in  the  ohiwl.  sense  of  *  an 
tkllanance  of  food,'  Jer  52^  '  Am)  for  liiK  [Jehoia- 
chin's] diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him' 
(T751  PQ-ig  ^nij*ii(,  RV  '  allowance,'  as  A  V  in  par. 
na.ssage'i  K  2,^.  In  Pr  in"  the  %aino  Heb,  is  tr. 
'dinner,'  with  '[Kirtiim*  in  ItVm :  in  Jer  40* 
'victuals,'  KV'm  '  lui  allowance').  The  Kng.  word 
i.H  rare  in  this  lieiiKP,  atnl  is  nut  usitl  in  uuy  previous 
verKion  hero.  In  the  more  usual  Mmne  it  otxrurs  Sir 
3<>^  *  A  cheerful  and  good  heart  will  have  a  cure  of 
his  meat  and  diet'  j  cf.  Chaucer  (/*rt*/.  436>— 

'  or  hit  diet  measurable  was  be, 
For  it  was  ol  no  eiiperflultee. 
But  ot  gT«o(  noriasinif  and  digvstfhl^.' 

J.  U  A  STING  8. 

DlKIiAH  ('i^n,  A*k\i). — The  name  of  a  sou  of 
Joktan  (Ga  Id",  1  Ch  1"),  probably  representing 
a  nation  or  community.  Tbe  Aramaic  name  for 
the  rivtfr  Tigris  [Dillaih)  is  jiractically  idcntionl 
with  this  form,  and  lienco  the  wHijecture  of 
Michaelis,  that  Diklah  signified  the  dwellers  on 

•  Ot.  Uaebrlk,  it.  Hi.  Ill :  •  D!r.l  everv  day  ahe  lived/  a  recol- 
lection, no  doubt,  ot  1  Co  1A*1  ■  I  die  daily.' 


DILAX 

thftt  rircr,  is  not  wholly  improbable ;  we  know, 
however,  of  no  comnianity  ho  caIIviI,  and  the  home 
of  Hncli  of  the  Joktaniilu)  n»  can  be  iduntUicd  with 
certAiuty  ia  in  Arabia.  The  word  daJ^  (id  Syr. 
dekl<C,  '  iin.lm ')  \a  whII  ktinn'n  in  Arabic,  and 
si^'niliue  (Iry  daten  uf  bud  quality  ;  as  ther  po»«.«j« 
no  cwhesivo  jxiwer,  to  'fM-atter  like  dapu'  is  a 
proverbial  phraw.  The  geoirranher  Y&I^Qt  knows 
of  a  place  in  Vemajnnh  called  Dnlfdnh,  'where 
there  were  [mlm  trees,'  of  too  little  importAncc  to 
bo  eonnectcd  ^ith  the  aon  of  Joktan  ;  moreover, 
the  correspondiBK  form  In  Hebrew  should  l)e 
I>4kA]&h  rather  than  Diklah.  The  naitiuti  ininie- 
Uiutely  iircrcdiny  and  folbuvinj:  Diklah  give  no 
due  to  ita  id entili cation.      1>.  S.  MATiOOLldUTlI. 

DILAN  (iffV^),  Job  IS*".— A  town  of  Juttah  in 
the  siLine  flroup  with  Lachish  and  Uglon.  Tho 
Bite  is  anknowD.  C.  R  CONDER. 

DILIGENCE.  — •I>erired  from  dUigo,  to  lovo, 
"dili;,'ence  "  reminds  uf»  that  the  secret  of  true  in- 
dnstry  in  onr  work  is  love  of  that  work '  (Trench, 
Study  vf  Wordx,  [i.  3U).  But  as  diligence  has 
graduaJly  for-jott^u  the  rock  whence  it  was  hewn, 
u  has  also  lost  noine  of  its  jiruiwr  nieajiiiiK.  It  it* 
a  synonym  now  for  'industry*';  but  formerly  it 
was  also  a  syn.  for  '  cnref  tilness,'  since  our  love  of 
a  work  may  cxpre&ii  itself  as  readily  in  core  or 
caution  as  in  purseveruioc.  Uence  ^\  yclifa  tr.  of 
1  Ti  Z*  *  If  ony  man  kan  not  goucmo  his  bous,  bow 
•chol  he  haue  ditigoncu  of  the  ebircho  of  God '  ;  and 
Coverdole's  tr.  otPr  4=" '  Kepe  thine  hert  with  all 
diligence,'  whinh  is  ret,iined  in  AV  and  RV.  Cf. 
Kno-X,  Jlistm-U,  15:  *  He  declared  what  dillffenoe 
tlie  ancients  took  to  try  true  miracles  from  false.' 
Viligcnt  and  diliaenUjf  bad  the  some  rontjo  of 
meaning.  Thus  Job  42*  Cor.  •  I  have  f^uen  dili- 
gent eare  unto  the'  (Gen.,  AY  'I  have  heard  of 
thee  by  tbo  hearing  of  the  ear,'  KV  '  1  liad  hcurd.' 
etc. — thus  reversing  Coverdale's  meaning) ;  AV 
16U  Title,  'with  the  former  Transhilions  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised';  tiliaks.  Ttmpcst, 
m.  i.  42— 

*Tho  hjumony  of  their  tOQjnics  bstb  Into  boadaff* 
Brmigbb  my  too  lUllfeuC  am.' 

J.  Hastings. 
DILL.— See  AxiSE. 

DIMINISH.— To  diminish  is  to  make  less,  and 
that  primary  meaning  is  alone  in  nse  now.  We 
do  not  even  use  the  word  flgitrati\-ely,  *to  lessen 
the  inlhicnce of,' ' belittle.'  as  Erk 5"  '  therefore  will 
1  alaod.  thee  ' ;  29*^  '  I  will  d.  them,  that  tJiey  shall 
no  more  rule  over  tlic  nntlous  ' ;  ls21"  '  the  mighty 
man  .  .  .  shall  be  diniinihlie^l'  (RV  'shall  be  few  ') ; 
Ito  11*^  *if  .  .  .  the  diniiiitshing  of  tliem  [Iw]  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles  '  [t6  ffrrrifuj.  a&riJw,  RV  '  their 
loss,' Sanday-HcAdlam  'their  defeat ').  Of.  Argu- 
ment of  Ep.  to  Heb.  in  Gen.  NT  ;  *  For  Ming  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  atitor  thereof,  it  diminisneth 
nothing  the  antoritic,  nlthu;:h  wc  knowe  not  with 
what  [itiine  be  wrote  it.'  Still  Icsa  cau  wc  Bi>cak  of 
iliiuiniitliiag  one  tiling  from  another,  i.e.  witbdraw- 
ing  or  witlilioUiing,  so  as  to  cause  diminution,  im 
T>t  4'  '  Ve  fibati  not  add  unto  the  word  wht(;b  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ye  d.  ouglit  from  it' ; 
Jer  36'  '  d.  not  a  word  '  (IIV  '  keep  not  back  *).  So 
in  Alkinson's  tr.  (1004)  of  Dc  Imitation*,  ir.  ix.  : 
'Take  from  our  hertis  ...  all  that  may  .  .  . 
dimynvNhe  vs  from  thy  eternal]  lone.' 

J.  Hastings. 

DIHKAH  {?ip?).— A  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun, 
Jus  21**.  L)illniann,  followed  by  Bennett  in 
Hnupt's  OT,  emends  to  fvt-i,  Rlnunon  (cf.  I  Ch  C*=, 
Jos  19").  J.  A.  SELBUL 

Dm  ON,  DmOMAEU-See  DlBON. 
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DINAH  (?i;>^).— Tlie  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gn  30").  The  composite  and  very  obscure* Darra>> 
tive  of  Gn  34  relates  how,  when  Jacob  was  en* 
camped  at  Bhcchcm,  after  bis  return  from  Meso* 

Gitamia,  she  was  nednccd  by  Shecbera  the  soa  of 
amor,  a  Hivite  prince.  This  outrage  was  bitterly 
resentetl  by  her  fall  brothers,  Simeon  and  Lon. 
Shechem  was  reody  to  prove  bis  attachment  by 
marrying  tho  maiuen,  and  olTered  to  pay  any 
marriage  price  or  dowry  that  might  be  lixedi^  her 
family.  To  ibis  her  brothers  conwn(<Nl.  but  only 
on  co'Ddition  that  all  tho  men  of  ShL*cbem  ttboiild 
be  cirnunici:-»ed.  This  b»iing  conreHleil,  her  brotbera 
mnde  it  the  means  of  infllk^tingabarlMirDoareveoge 
for  tbeir  sister's  dl-^honour.  l)y  killing  all  the  men 
of  the  place  on  the  third  day.  when  the  eflecta  o( 
the  circumcision  made  them  incapable  of  self* 
defence.  Doth  at  the  time  and  on  nis  dcatb-bed* 
their  father  Jacob  (according  to  J)  stK>ke  of  thia 
act  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  (Gn  34^  49*''). 
It  woa,  however,  approved  by  later  Jewittb  fanutica 
(Jtb  0-}.  (Kor  the  tribal  signilicance  of  Dimib  luid 
the  historical  incidRulJi  which  may  nnderlie  the 
above  narrative,  see  SlMHON).  11,  M.  Bovn. 

DIHAITES  {m-r^.,  LXX  A«»«roi.  Exr  4").  a 
people  settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar  (i.e.  prob- 
ably Assorbaaipal).  They  joined  witli  tbo 
other  Samaritans  in  denouncmg  tbc  Jews  to 
Artoxcrxea.  The  Dtuaitea  have  been  variously 
identiliod  with  tho  Ua-ja-t^ni.  a  tribe  of  western 
Armenia,  mrntioncd  in  inscriptions  of  Tiglatli- 
pile^'r  1.  (SrIiTuder);  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Deiaaver,  a  MeHllait  city  {Ewald),  ur  of  I>in-Shami 
near  Sasa  (Krieil.  rielitJtsch).  On  account  of  the 
other  pcopleii  nnmc^d  in  the  name  ver<ip,  the  last 
view  Mwras  the  most  probable.  See  further  Meyer, 
Judenihum,  39  f.  li.  A.  WllITlt. 

DIHHAB«H{n;fij-7).— The  capital  city  of  king  Bela 
in  Edom  (Gn  30**- 1  Cb  I"}.  There  w  some  doubt 
as  to  its  identification.  The  name,  which  iiacoented 
so  as  to  mean  'Give  judgment'  (Hall,  Genctia,  ad 
loe.),  occurs  in  Palmyrene  as  Danaba  or  Dakbdna 
{nizm) ;  cf.  ^ardfijt)  in  Dabvlonla,  and  see  Dillra. 
and  Bel.  on  Gn  30^.  It  bos  been  proposed  by 
Neubauer  {Aeadimy,  I8U1,  p.  'itIU)  to  identify 
!>iulml)iih  with  Tinntb.  Tuis  is  acce|itt;d  by 
Tomkiiis  (ill.  p.  2S4),  who  farther  identiliea  Teunib 
with  Thenib.  E.N.E.  from  HenlitKin,  dewriWd  in 
Tristram's  Monft,  p.  222.  See  further  Houimel, 
Anc.  Htb.  Trudiiion,  2i23n.  J,  A.  -SELUIK. 

DIHNER.-Sce  Food. 

DIONYSIA  (AiortVia,  Bacchanalia,  EV  '  Fea.<it  of 
Bacchus'),  2  Mac  (T. — A  festival  in  honour  of 
Dionysus.  Dionysus  is  osuuliy  regarded  as  the  god 
of  the  vine,  but,  as  Kiuzcr  shows  in  the  Golden. 
Bougkf  he  was  a  god  of  trees  in  general.  As  he  comee 
before  us  in  Greek  worship,  lie  is  (piite  clearly  & 
vegetation  deity  ;  but  Jcvoiis  may  beriglit  in  think- 
ing that  two  cults  have  been  combined, — that  of 
the  vegetation  n[iirii  and  that  of  the  i^ine-god 
IHonvsus,  tho  latter  leniJing  its  name  to  tho  former, 
whicfk  at  first  was  naturally  nnmeless.  The  char- 
acter of  the  g(»l  is  to  be  detennined,  not  from  tbo 
myths  told  nlxiut  him,  which  are  tah>s  invented 
to  explain  th<'  ritual,  Init  from  the  ritu.il  itoelf, 
interpreted  through  conij'ftriBon  with  iiar.-illel  rites 
among  other  peoples.  Tlie  fcHtival  won  intended 
to  celebrote  tho  revival  of  vegetation  in  ppring 
oftcr  tho  long  sleep  of  winter.  Not  only  to  wle- 
bmte  it,  however,  but  by  sympathetic  msgic  to 
secure  the  fertUtLV  of  the  hclds.  This  imitation 
of  the  processes  oi  nature  was  oasociated  with  the 
wildest  nrgiej4  and  exceflees,  stimulated  no  doubt, 
I  in   this  instance,  by  tbo  connexion  of  Dionysus 
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with  the  vine.  Jevons  eirea  a  r«oon*itniotion 
of  the  feelivnl  a»  tt  waa  licul  at  Tliubcs  auJ  otbur 
pluces.  A  Itruiicli,  or  Miniulhiut;  cisu  ru)iresL-atui;; 
tlie  vexetttliun  siriiit,  was  i-arried  toiiiul  the  ciil- 
tivatea  Geltln,  to  i^jctiru  Iu»  bicivting  uti  tliu  cropM. 
A  Imraaa  li;;uro,  al»o  repri'BtMitiii;^;  th\»  itpirit,  \va» 
faatcncd  to  the  top  of  a  tree  tnink,  which  had 
been  felled  nnd  prepared  for  the  piir[io»o.  Tliia 
waa  lioisted  up  and  then  pelted  till  it  fell.  The 
women  then  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  the  womftn  who 
cot  tbe  bead  raced  with  it  to  the  temple  or  chief 
EouM  and  nailed  it  to  tbe  door.  Btit  in  muny 
cases  the  ritea  were  mncti  more  Ravage,  nnd  hiilU 
or  tjuutii,  which  repre8eut4!d  tbe  god  bitu«elf,  were 
torn  to  pieces  Vjr  the  worshippers  in  a  niiul  swam- 
ble  to  poeaess  ioemselves  uf  purliuua  of  the  HoKh. 
&nd  even  hunuui  beings  sullered  at  times  in  thia 
way.  The  flesh  was  taken  home  and  some  of  it 
buried  m  the  iiulda.  (For  puruUeln  to  this  onstom 
of  killinu  the  [^od  the  Gulden  Bough  should  be 
conDiilted.  It  secured  a  certiun  communion  with 
the  deitv,  the  prettervation  of  hid  vigour  through 
the  deatlt  of  hiit  tenipurary  rcprctfeiitativo  arid  Wis 
re- incarnation  in  a  friuih  life,  :uid  the  fertility  uf 
the  land  in  which  the  fle«h  wa»biiried).  The  most 
famous  fcstivnls  of  DionyKiis  were  held  in  Attica. 
Besides  the  Anthtxiena  and  I^naa  there  were 
two,  known  as  the  L<cstier  and  the  Greater  Cion- 
yitia.  The  former  was  bold  in  country  districts  in 
December,  anit  wu  a  viittatije  fv&lival,  iiccumpanicd 
by  dancing,  aongs.  improvuied  dramatic  purforui- 
ances,  and  a  procession,  in  which  the  pluilhin  wa» 
borne.  The  utmost  licence  of  speech  and  conduct 
characterize*!  it.  The  Greater  Dionysin  M-ero  hehl 
in  the  city,  and  were  chiefly  important  from  tlte 
fact  that  at  them  tlie  great  dramas  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  pouta  were  produced.  Before  the  dra- 
matic perfurinanceH  there  was  a  great  public  pro> 
ct-'twioji  of  worvhippera^  wearing  ouutks  and  singing 
the  dithyramU.  m  which  an  im&ge  of  DIouvmiis 
wns  corrie<l  from  one  temple  to  another.  This 
was  followed  bv  a  chorus  of  boys.  According  to 
2  Mac  fi'  Antiociius  com[Jcllcd  the  Jews,  when  the 
fua^it  of  Dionyoia  (ftVm)  came,  to  go  in  procession 
ill  honour  of  IWonysus,  wearing  wreaths  ol  ivy. 
The  ivy  was  specially  sacred  to  the  gmi.  See 
further  under  DiONVSL'S.  A.  S.  Peake. 

DIONYSIUS.— Dionysins,  designated  the  Areo- 

Siagite  {o'ApttoTrayt-rrij],  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ew  convert*  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (Ac  17**). 
He  IB  prolwtbly  thus  spcciAlly  named  as  ha\'iiig  been 
a  member  of  the  C<iiincil  of  Areopagus  (see  AliKO- 
PAnrs).  Niithing  further  is  known  of  him.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  St.  I.uke,  who  apparently 
was  not  at  Athens,  may  have  owwl  to  ItionyfiuH 
his  report  of  the  spewh  on  Mars'  hill.  According 
to  Dionyains  of  Corinth  {in  Euscb.  HE  iii.  ■*) 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Athens;  aci-onling  to  odu  uceuuul  (Nleeph.  //A' 
iii.  11}  ho  (tnircri-'tl  murtyrdom  nt  AthiMi!*  under 
Domitian  ;  according  to  another  (M<irti/r.  Hum.], 
having  come  to  Itome,  he  was  sent  by  Clemenn  i. 
(aljout  05)  to  Paris,  and  there  beheaded  on  the 
Martyrs'  Mount  {Af out  mart  re) ;  and  no  small  con- 
troversy hasarioen  in  Prance  over  his  title  to  bo 
rpgartied  as  St.  Deays,  the  patron  saint  of  P'rancc. 
Variou.H  my!*lical  writings,  oircubtted  in  tbe  Mi<Ullc 
Ages  under  luH  name,  areHtill  extant:  but  they  liave 
long  Iktu  regardcil  as  non-genuine,  and  are  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  Iw-en  put  into  cin-ulation 
about  the  5th  century.      Wiuuam  P.  Dickso.v. 

DIONYSUS  <Racchuji).— A  Greek  god,  in  whose 

worship  th'Tft  are  three  distinct  Hinita.  The  lirnt 
conftists  of  thof^e  ritea  with  which  spirits  of  vegeta- 
tion (originally  probably  pliint-l.ot<-ms)  are  wur- 
aliipped  by  all  primitive  peoples,  in  the  new  world 


as  well  aa  tlie  old,  who  posscsa  any  cultivated 
plants.  This  stratum  is  prultably  not  older  than 
the  i»ui>anition  of  Uie  Kumpean  fntiii  the  olbiu'  mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  Aryan  family,  for  it  wa.i  only  aftur 
that  separation  that  the  Aryans  1)egnn  to  domesti- 
cate plants.  The  next  tronsists  in  the  woraliip 
ajvocintcd  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ^-ine :  this 
originated  where,  according  to  tlie  most  recent 
rcMjarchea,  the  vino  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
European  branch  of  the  Arvans,  viz.  in  Thrace. 
The  process  of  syncretism  ny  which  these  rites 
were  amalgamated  with  those  of  tbe  vegetation- 
spirit  was  not  completed,  if  indeed  it  had  begun, 
in  the  time  of  Homer ;  fur  in  the  Hoto^ric  poema 
D.  occurs  OS  a  god,  but  is  not  aiiuociuted  wito  the 
vine,  except  in  ]mi«!ingeH  generally  admitted  to 
bo  comparatively  late  interpolations.  The  third 
stratum  belongs  to  the  7tb  cent.  B.C.,  the  period 
in  which,  among  tbe  E.  nation.-*  confjuercd  by  the 
.YiJHynans  and  Babylonians,  natiiinal  t^afumity  let! 
men  to  look  for  assutanee  to  a  ritual  more  potont 
than  that  in  doily  use.  This  more  potont  ritual 
wa«  found  in  the  oltler  and  more  awful  fonns  of 
.lacririce  whifh  lingered  on  in  connexion  with  ont- 
of-the-way  altars.  To  the  form  of  worship  thus 
revived,  only  those  were  admitted  who  were 
fonimlly  initiated  into  the!*e  'mysteriea.'  From 
the  East  the  institution  of  'mysteries'  Rpread  to 
GreccL' :  and  the  reason  why  *tt  attached  itself 
luirtii^ularly  to  the  worship  of  mich  deities  aa 
Demeter  nnd  Dionyi-us  was  that  that  worship  M'aa 
an  evolved  form  of  tho  rite-s  (common  to  manr 
Aryan  and  Semitic  and  other  peoplesi  with  whicn 
vcgotation-spirits  wore  originally  wort*bipped.  The 
resemblances  which  thus  made  possible  the  spread 
of  '  mysteries '  from  tlie  Eo-nt  to  the  West  also 
facilitated  that  [lis»emiuatiun  of  tbe  worsliip  of 
Dionysus  over  the  K.,  for  whiuli  mytliologists 
{f.ff.  Nonnus)  accounted  by  tbe  byixithc.'fis  of  an  E. 
campaigT)  on  the  [tart  of  the  god.  It  is  in  the 
readiness  with  which  the  worship  of  D.  was  re- 
ceived in  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Fal.  that  wo 
And  the  explanatmn  of  the  attempt^)  or  threats  to 
establish  ttic  worsliip  uf  D.  umongft  the  Jews: 
it  was  presumed,  e.g.  by  Nicanor  ['2  ftlac  14")  and 
Antiix^iHs  Epii)lniriB9  (2  Mac  G*K  llial  it  would  Iw 
aL'ceptable  to  them  as  to  other  peoples,  while 
Ptolemy  Pliilopator,  who  branded  the  Jews  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus  (3  Mae  2^),  had  an 
additional  motive,  in  the  fact  that  D.  was  the 
f:unily  God  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  forcing  bis  worship 
on  them  by  a  meant)  analogous  to  that  which  nmjiy 
Hindoo  sects  adopt  to  symbolize  their  devotion  to 
their  particular  god,  and  whicli  has  a  further 
]>aralle1  in  the  common  bnrbaric  custom  of  tattoo. 
mg  tl»*  worsbip^ier's  lwnly  with  the  sj-mbol  of  the 
^od  under  whose  protection  and  ftuwer  be  is.  See 
further  under  Dionysia.  F.  B.  Jevons. 

DIOaCORINTHlUB  (Attn  KopuOlo^  [rcrpiii  col 
tUdii],  Uioxcorus,  2  Mac  M").     See  TIME. 

DIOSCURI  (i.ij«o.pM,  HVmat  A<-2S"  :  text,  Tb« 
Twin  Brothers:  AV,  Castor  and  Pol)ax)are  men- 
tioned as  giving  their  name  to  the  t^hip  in  which 
St.  Paul  sailed  from  Mctita  to  l^lteoli,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  The  D.  in  mythology  were  tho  itons  of 
Zeus  and  Leda,  and  brotJiers  i>f  Helen.  Castor  was 
the  bonto-tamer,  and  Pollux  the  prince  of  boxers. 
For  their  brotherly  nltV(-ti<m  tbfy  were  placed  In 
the  sky  as  the  coti«tellation  of  the  Twins  (Gemini). 
They  were  worsliipped  from  early  times  in  Greece, 
C'Grsccia  Cnstoris  inemor'  Hor.  Od.  tv.  5.  35),  in 
Cyrene  in  Africa  (Pind.  Pt/tJi.  v.).  not  far  from 
.\lexandria.  in  Southern  Italy,  and  enjoyed  e»|»c<rial 
honour  at  Itome  on  account  of  tht-ir  supernatural 
np]K!arBncc  nt  thii  liatth;  of  Lake  Ko^lltis.  Their 
ima^  was  printed  on  tho  reverse  of  the  earliest 
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silver  coins  of  the  Komans  {denarii)  as  that  of  two 
voulhs  on  horseback.  They  wore,  however,  beat 
known  ok  tli<j  tutelar;  Roda  of  sailors,  who  identi- 
lied  their  firiwence  with  the  pale  blue  flame  or 
li'^ht  hvat  m  thundery  weather  at  the  ma^t-hcad. 
Thuy  are  thus  mentioned  Hor.  Od.  i.  3.  2 :  '  Sic 
fmtTes  HolencB  lucida  ridcra' ;  aiBo  Od.  iiL  29.  64  ; 
'  tntum  feret  geminus  Polhix  ' ;  also  Crrttdl.  it.  27 
and  Ixviii.  65 ;  and  Eurip.  J/eltn,  10C3-65.  It  was 
a  common  practice  to  put,  ai  a  wapdunitiav  (Ao  28^') 
or  iMiffne,  (wmo  deWcc  for  a  fignre-hea<t  to  a  ship, 
in  imitation  of  the  person  or  ohject  (not  alwavs 
ooniplinif ntary,  Virg.  jUn.  x.  188)  after  which  tno 
veaftel  waa  named.  See  Virg.  ^^n.  v.  116,  '  Mnes- 
rheus  agit  Pristin';  j€n.  x.  160,  IU5.  209,  'Hunc 
Tehit  imiuanis  Trtlon/etc  This  figure-head  was 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  tvtela  (Ov.  Triti.  L 
10.  1 ),  '  tuKla  Bliner%'a;,'  or  image  of  the  protecting 
genius,  under  which  the  abip  sailed,  placed  gener- 
ally in  the  Htem  of  the  veaael.  In  later  times  the 
distinction  appears  to  have  been  elt'aced,  and,  in 
tile  Tettsel  M'hich  carried  St.  Paul,  the  Dioscuri 
were  probably  intended  for  the 'tutela' as  well  tL» 
the  'inaigne,'  and  their  headii  M-ete  probably 
fastened,  one  on  each  side,  in  front. 

LrntRATiaa— Sevflart,  ZfM.  tif  Clau.  Antiij,  1»t  SetUcahlp 
and  Suulj-i ;  Rich,  t>iet.  qf  AiUtq. ;  Vae^,  Acta  <^  tha  Apttalta, 
in  toe.  C.  H.  PRICUA&D. 

DIOTREPHES  (A»n-p«^^t,  AVII.Wjjt).-A  person, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  is  introdnccd  in  3Jolui 
Jw.*-"*)  03  oinbitioQs.  reaiating  the  writer's!  author- 
tty,anil  ntanduig  in  the  way  of  the  hoHpitable  receu- 
lion  of  brijthreii  who  vinited  tliu  Cliurcli — probably 
travelling  evangeliittt^,  such  as  are  mentiunetl  in 
the  Didachf.  It  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  ho 
was  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon  in  tho  Church.  It 
hai  also  been  supposed  that  he  was  in  condict  with 
the  Jewish-Christian  party  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
th&thewaa  a  t«acfaer  of  fnlme  doctrine,  Jiidaij^tic 
or  Gnostic.  Bnt  all  is  matter  of  eonjecturi^. 
Others  think  that  his  action  indicates  an  illegitiju- 
ate  assumption  of  authority  over  the  Church,  cun- 
tteoted  with  the  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarohioal  episcopate,  which  may  hAve  begun 
daring  the  lifetime  of  St.  John. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 

DIPHATH  {n8'7)  occurs  in  KV  and  AVm  of  1  Ch 
1',  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  W  Riphath  it* 
the  correct  rcmling.  By  an  easily  explicable  aciribal 
error  ns*^  has  ari^n  from  np-;,  the  reading  of  MT  in 
the  parallel  passage  Gn  10*.    See  Riphath. 

J.  A.  iSELBlS. 
DISALLOW.  —  •  Allow '  is  in  AV  either  to 
•approvo'or  'acccpt'(»ce  Allow);  'disallow'is 
always  distinctly  to  'reject.'  So  Na  30»m»-'-" 
(«•>■!  refuse,  reject ;  see  Pi*  Ml'  RV) :  and  1  P  2*-t 
(dTo3i»rt;«Jfw,  UV  'reject').  So  Latimer  (Scrm. 
and  Item.,  11),  'I  must  not  snffer  the  devil  to  have 
the  victory  over  me.  I  must  disallow  his  in- 
Btructions  and  suggestions.'  J.  IIastings. 

DISANNUL,  which  scarcely  difTers  in  meaning 
from  'aonu],'  the  prefix  being  only  iutouHive,  is 
now  going  out  of  use.  KV  removes  it  only  from 
Gol  3^,  giving  'make  void'  instead  (Or.  i-dtriut,  of 
which  the  subet.  Ad^Ty}(rtt  is  tr''  'disannulling' 
Ho  7*'  and  retained  by  RV).  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'annul'  in  Job  40*.  Is  H«  as'".  The  use  of  the 
word  in  biblical  English  may  bo  illustrated  by 
Coverdale's  tr"  of  Is  U"  *  l'"or  yf  the  LonuB  of 
hoofltcH  detcrme  a  thiitg,  who  wyl  dynanulle  it?' ; 
and  Tindale's  tr"  of  lie  8"  *  In  that  he  saytb  a 
new  teHt-amcnt  he  hath  abrogat  { trtxaAaiaiMr)  the 
olde.  Now  that  which  isdisanulled  (ra\at^'uep»y) 
and  wezed  olde,  is  redy  to  vonnyschc  awayo. 

J.  Hastings. 

DISAPPOINT  has  a  stronger  meaning  in  AV 
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than  in  mod.  English,  Job  5"  '  He  di^ippointelh 
the  devic«i4  of  the  criifty'  (-.ec,  KV  '  fniBtratcth,' 
as  Is  44'-»  AV.  RV ;  so  I'r  15^) ;  Ps  17"  '  Arise.  O 
Lord,  d.  him'  0"ki  .1572,  HV  'confront  him,'  KVni 
'  forestall  bini,  Ch»yne  '  intorcept  him  ') ;  Jth  IB* 
'the  Almighty  Lord  hath  disappointe^t  them  by 
the  band  of  a  woman  *  {^irtjaey  avrovt,  KV  '  brought 
them  to  nought ' ;  see  under  DiSANXUL).  Cf.  Hall, 
Hard  TtJtit  (1633),  311:  'All  those  curions  and 
wealthy  Tra<ies .  .  .  shall  bo  utterly  undone  and 
disappointed.'  J.  Hashnos. 

DISCERN.— To  discern  (Lat.  rfi*  apart,  ttmen 
scparatu)  is  to  sejiaratti  things  so  as  to  distinguish 
them,  as  Coverdale,  Eraxm.  Par.  1  Jn,  p.  48  :  '  It  is 

uot  the  ifaur»menle-i  (hat  diitcerne  the  chihtren  of 
God  from  the  children  of  the  devyll  ;  bat  the 
puritie  of  Ivfe  and  tharitie,'  So  Ezr3"  *  the  people 
could  not  (TiBceru  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from 
the  noise  of  the  weeping.' 

To  dfaocm  s  pcnon  or  thing  Ic  thcrtfon.  In  bHilicaJ  luig.,  to 
BepuBt«  oul  rron  oUien,  to  u  to  rsocvnU*.  u  On  XTS  •  h«  dis- 
oemed  him  not,  Wc&un  his  buids  w«n  boirj,  u  his  brotbsr 
Enu'shaoda':  n«  4U  * Uis  «ronl  of  God  ...  is  »  fllaoeninr  of 
the  (hoflghta  ind  lnt«nts  ol  th«  b«*rt'  (s^ij*m,  KV  '  quick  to 
tll»c«ni  ■) ;  I  Co  1  !■  •  not  dlscamijiy  the  Loni'i  Iwdy "  (m*  *<•• 
Mi'wr  ri  r^.iM  rctf  Xi/fUu\  'Vvi^.ntmdi^tdieana  cvrptu  Ifomini  \ 
dalvlD.  >u/n  duofm«n»\  Wya  ' DOt  wimII  tlcoi^ntfo' ;  Luthrr, 
dowtrnicAt  unUrtckeiiUt ;  Tind. '  Iwc&UH  h«  maketh  nodiCor- 
«tiiceot' ;  M>Cov.,Cmn.,  Oen.  I£ifi7:  butOeo.  lUtO,  'ttccttunc  b« 
dinernfth  not,'  with  tnarg.  note,  '  But  u  thogh  th«M  bolis 
uiy»UTl»  ill  lh«  L«nJc«  bodie  uxl  blood  wei*  ooumunt  nt««t«, 
BO  without  revn-ence  he  commeth  unto  tJmn':  so  Tonuon ; 
Huh.  'DiAking  no  difTeivDO*  of:  Bbcm.  *  not  aleoentinr  the 
body  o(  our  Lord ' ;  whraoe  AV ;  but  KV  '  if  be  discern  not  tbs 
budy '— oiiutUii|[  nw  Kvfimi  witb  vdd.  J,  HaSTIMOS. 

DISCIPLE.— This  word— in  Greek  iia»y)Hit ;  few. 
fiaO/fTpia  (occurring  only  Ao  &") ;  verb,  /ia8rtT<vtt 
(occurring  four  times] — is  in  snored  literature  con- 
lined  to  the  Gospels  and  tho  Acta,  though  it  oftca 
ftppeorti  in  Attic  Greek  (esip.  Plato)  ai  denoting  the 
pupa  of  a  philubopliur  or  rhetorician,  in  contra.- 
distinctioD  tv  the  mnxter,  biHiaKakot  (just  as  in  NT| 
Mt  IC^),  or  to  the  cfwrwifrcr,  tvptHfl,  We  have  a 
umilar  contrast  in  OT,  t.q.  I  Ch  29*  rtKtiuu  mX 
MwOavhvTuv,  the  piffect  and  the  Itaming  (AV  and 
RV,  thi  ieacfttr  and  the  fcAo/ar),  referring  to  the 
senior  and  junior  mcmbera  of  David's  triuned 
muKical  guilds.  Likewise,  in  tho  cane  of  the 
proplititiu  guilds  superintended  by  Samuel  and  more 
fully  organised  by  Elijoli  and  EliAba,  in  order  that 
by  spiritual  force  they  might  churiMh  the  theocratio 
spirit  among  the  jioople,  and  cbe*^k  the  tendency 
to  apostasy,  the  general  'company'  is  contrasted 
with  him  who  *  stood  ns.  head  over  them  '(13  19*), 
and  tho  '  sons,'  2  K  2^  {i.e.  pupils ;  cf.  Pr  4  '• ",  aiul 
passim)  with  him  '  before'  whom  thcv  '  sat,'  2  K  4**, 
tfanr  matter  {Kipm),  2  K  6".  {Teacher,  MiaKii\o%, 
however,  occurs  in  LXX  only  in  connexion  with 
heathen  monarchs,  and  then  but  twice :  VM.  6'  (the 
teacher  of  AhaaaerusJ  and  2  Mac  1'"  (the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy) ;  and  tho  phrase  '  school  a  of  the  prophet*' 
[however  truly  it  may  represent  fact-j]  is  *a  pnre 
mventiun  of  the  commentators'  (Smith,  Propheta^ 
Ijfrael,  S5).l  In  Talmudic  literature  tatmtdi  fyOkki- 
mim,  pviiiU  of  the  teamed  (i.e.  tho  scribes),  la  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase,  and  of  these  St.  Paul 
wa»  one  when  lie  was  '  brought  up  at  tlie  feet  of 
Ciamalicl,' sitting,  i.«.  with  the  rent  of  the  pupils, 
on  the  lower  benches  in  front  of  him  (Ac  22^; 
cf.  Mt.V). 

The  usage  of  the  word  in  NT  is  very  sim^e. 
We  read  of  the  dtsi:i[ilcs  of  John  the  Baptist 
[Mk  2^'*),  of  the  Pharisees  (.same  place),  of  Moees, 
Jn  9"  [only  by  way  of  contrast  to  jesos),  but 
most  of  all  of  Jesus,  to  whose  disciples,  in  fact, 
the  fiubbt.  is  almost  entirely,  and  tho  verb  entirely, 
Iimite<i.  The  word  muiiitaiua  its  classical  connota- 
tion of  complianco  with  the  instruction  given :  the 
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tiaSrtTisi  is  not  only  a  pupil,  but  an  mfhcrcnf  {bco 
Cremcr,  iJiA.  TfieoL'Ltx.i  d,  Xvn.Aftm.  x.  0.3,  where 
/tadijTal  are  ovtlcd  the  pi/it^roJ,  inu'intors,  of  thvir 
3i3ilff«aXot  t  90  Jn  8".  *  //'yc  aWtfo  t'n  wy  »ct>rrf,  M<n 
are  yc  /cii/y  *Hy  diseijiies,'  cf.  16').  Henco  it  ia 
applied  most  esp.  to  the  Twelve  in  all  four  (Jospels, 
KometiirieH  with  iwitxa  anil  »uiiiiHliiiit»  withont; 
they  are  '  fJut  UwcipIeH,*  Mt  10>  12',  Mk  8",  I.k  8», 
Jn  3".  Mt  seeitiR,  indeed,  to  coufino  the  |ilunil  to 
tlKMii  (Weiss),  unleea  8"  and  5'  be  ex<.-«ijtiou«. 
AVlitn  it  denoted  the  wider  circle,  as  in  Lk  (par- 
ticularly B'^  7"  I,  it  has  the  Banieaenseof  aJlierence. 
Uence  itBtands,  oireasioimlly  in  Gospels  (Mt  10", 
taken  mth  IH*)  and  invariably  in  Ac,  lis  a  syno- 
nym for  rtrrniiH',  a  beiicver  {a.  Aristot.  XUeA  cc^. 
AfYx-  IAIN'S — IftwtrrtUut  Tb¥  (nxyOirorra.^  t/m: Lamer 
«  bound  to  futw€  fnith),  oven  where,  lu*  iii  A«  1!J'-  *, 
the  wonl  in  apijliiNi  to  holf-inHtnirted  Imlievera, 
who,  while  believin}j  apparently  in  Josns&s  greater 
than  John  the  Ila[>tiist,  were  still  (oa  it  eccni!^)  not 
sure  that  Je»un  was  ab(*olutely  the  Mc!»siah,  and 
that  they  liml  not  to  '  took  for  another'  [Mt  11*). 
So  also,  quite  diftinctly,  with  the  verb  >io5irT<iJw 
(three  timt-K  in  ^[t,  once  in  A(*)i  whirh  is  unixi 
iiilranM.  (Mt  27''),  twice  Iran*.  (Mt  28'',  Ac  U"), 
and  once  deponent  (!)  ( Mt  13",  where,  in  accordanise 
vith  the  usual  dative  construction,  the  rhrane 
si^^Tiifie*  a  disciple  of  the  kingdom  oj  Afdtwn 
personified).     (See  Meyer  and  Meyer- Weiss}. 

J.  Massie. 
DISCIPLINE.— M)isuijiliue*  is  proi>crly  instruc- 
tion, thdt  which  belongt*  to  the  disrxaulua  or 
dcholnr,  and  \»  distingutribed  from  'aoctrine,' 
which  iwrtains  to  the  (locior  or  teacher.  In  this 
sense  Wyclif  (1382)  (fives  Pr  3*  'Tlimi  nhalt  finde 
^rrace  and  good  di^fiplino  (1388  'techinc')  befor 
(lod  and  men';  and  Chaucer  (Skcat'a  intudent'j. 
ed.  i>.  716),  *  Thonne  shaltow  understonde,  that 
bodily  pi;yne  &t.iuit  in  dii^dplyne  or  tecbiiigc,  by 
word  or  by  wrjtin);:*,  or  in  ensainple.'  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  and  the  Church,  '  dis- 
cipline' came  early  to  be  used  for  '  chastiBement-' 
In  I'r  3"  Wye.  has  '  the  disciidino  of  the  Lord,  my 
aone,  ne  caste  thou  awey.'    bee  Chastisemkkt. 

In  AV  whether  Mladplloe'  iriMiia  Instruottot  or  chutlMS 
ment  It  is  not  cuy  alwBj-i  to  il«ci<le.  It  oceun  Job  SB'O '  Ue 
onoDetii  Also  their  Mr  to  d.'  (mtlfitr,  RV  '  liuLniction,'  whLob 
t£«  ttam  Mama  to  darauxl ;  but  tlia  Heb.  hut  nowberr  etae  Uiia 
mMulnff,  ui<l  Mw  wb^  pMsaee  ia  of  cbasteDliur  or  monl  <llr 
dpIlM);  WlalBeiYM*  Slr4iT[.7«]i7UiBl«XSi^TAi*UM,B«r4U 
fftll  *m>Mt,wbldi  iactMaOnektiiauM'cducatioii 'or  it« result, 
'mentsl  eulti^rB,'  ttftver  'chMthwinant,' bat  la uaed In UX  aa  th» 
rfi|;iilAr  tr.  of  mtiMr,  henoc » chartiaoiDent  then,  aod  so  in  NT 
thrice,  Ual3*-aii;  tea  Keooedr.  AwnME/^.T'.  Ortk,^.  lOU 

J.  Hastisus. 
DISCOUFIT,  DISCOMFITURE.— From  di.^  apart, 
and  confictre  to  put  tuyetlier,  to  'di^comtit*  is  to 
undo,  destroy.  Both  words,  now  archaic  if  not 
obsolete,  are  always  uhc^J  in  A  V  of  defeat  in  iMittle, 
Is  31'  Ijcin*;  a  mistran».  for  '  Iwuonie  liable  to 
forced  Bervice.'  Cf.  More,  Uiopin  (Hob.  tr.),  f». 
140  :  '  if  al  tb«ir  whole  nmite  Ite  diHCuinfet^Kl  and 
overciuu ' ;  and  Chaucer,  Kniyhfa  Tale,  150 — 

'  Aft«r  th«  bftttdlle  and  dEaoonfitare.' 

BV  introduces  'di«comfit'  for  'deatroy,'  Ex  23*^, 
P*  144«  (c;:).  Hi  7»  (cw);  for  'trouble,'  Kx  !■»»• 
(Wn);  and  'dinfonilitare.'  Dt  7",  1  S  5»  (AV  'de- 
atniction'},  I>t  2S»  (AV  'vexation'),  U  22»  (AV 
'  trouble  '),  the  Heb.  being  always  .iptns  mfh^mak. 

J.  Hastisos. 
DISCOVER.  -In  mod.  Eng.  *to  discover'  is 'to 
itctcut,'  '  find  out,'  wtiich  is  a  late  use  of  the  word. 
The  inwuiingn  in  AV  arc :  1.  Un<TOviir,  lay  liaro 
(the  priinarv  pen»e,  lit  *to  take  niT  the  cover,'  Fr. 
der.nuvrxr),  I'.s  2!)*  '  The  voire  of  the  l><ird  .  .  .  dis- 
covereth  the  forwla'  (ici?,  KV  '^trippcth  bare';  '  I 
do  not  understand  this  of  stripping  the  foHaf;e 
merely,  but  rather  of  the  broaclies  and  openin^js 
made  by  tlic  lightning  and  tiio  wind  in  the  heart ' 


of  the  wood  '— Earle,  Psalter  o/  15,19,  p.  271) ;  Ezk 
111"  *  Kef  ore  thy  wickednefw  was  distxtrered ' ; 
IIos  2'"  ■  now  will  I  d,  her  lewdnew  in  the  itijjht  of 
her  lovers';  7'  'the  iniiiuityof  Knhraim  was  dis- 
covered ' ;  Sir  1*  '  Exalt  not  thyself,  lest  thou  fall 
.  .  .  and  tso  Cod  d.  thy  McreU'  (ItV  're%'cal']; 
II"  'his  deeds  shall  be  di»rnvered'  (KV  'the 
r<M'p1ntinn  of  bis  deeds').  Cf.  Knox,  Uift.  p.  182, 
'  Wliifh  God  of  his  infinite  gooilrn^**  hath  now 
discovered  to  the  eye8  of  all  that  liwt  tw  l>eliold ' ; 
and  p,  250,  '  who  rashly  discoverin'*  himself  in  the 
Trenchea,  was  shot  iu  the  head.  2.  Withdraw 
(Hpoken  of  the  cover  itwilf,  eo  as  to  uncover), 
.I«b  41''  *  who  can  d.  the  face  of  his  garineutt' 
(RV' strip  oir  Win  outer  garment' — »ee  Uavidiion 
in  /fw.)  ;  Ih  22"  'he  discovcrod  the  covcrin;^  of 
.Iiidiiii' (HV 'lookaway')  J  .)er  IS*' ( =  Nah  S'-j  'I 
will  d.  thy  nkirtfl  upon  thy  face.'  So  Batnjn,  A'no 
Atl'inti*,  129:  'At  the  Ibei^nnin^  be  disoorered 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  laiul '  j 
Chapman,  lleviod,  i.  101  — 

'  Whuii  tb*  iroroan  the  oimicMy  Ikt 
Uad  one*  cUacAver'tL  all  th»  miiieriei  hid 
.  .  .  disponed  and  (Lew 
About  th«  wortd.' 

3.  Disclose  or  reveal,  1  S  14* '  we  will  d.  onn*eIves 
unto  them';  *ilfi  'when  Saul  beard  that  David 
wan  diMovered'  [yf^  'made  known,'  'revealed'); 
Job  12^  •  He  diiscovereth  deep  tilings  out  of  dark- 
Qe*»*;  Pr  25*  'd.  not  a  secret  to  aaother*  (RV 
'iliHolose  not  the  »ei*rct  of  another');  Bir  0*  27", 
1  Mac  7'^  '  wlien  be  itaw  that  bii4  counsel  was  dia- 
covered'  {AvtKoXir^Otj,  'made  known,'  'revealed,' 
not '  found  out ') ;  2  Mac  6"  '  otlierw.  that  had  run 
toother  into  caves  near  by,  to  ki-eji  the  Sabbath 
Bccretly.  being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  all  burnt 
together'  (KV  'betrayed').  Cf.  liacon,  EKsnys, 
p.  17  :  ■  For  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  Vice  ; 
lint  .Adversity  doth  bust  dbtcover  Viirtue';  uud 
Sbaka.  Mtrry  Wi\}€9,  n.  ii  190— 

*  I  shall  diaoorar  a  UiIdk  to  yva.' 

4.  Exhibit,  display,  as  Blount  (1600)  i  'The  more 
he  monnted.  the  more  he  discovered  bis  inc-aimcit  ie.* 
In  AV  Pr  18^ 'A  fool  Imth  no  delight,  iu  under- 
Btandin'f,  but  that  his  heart  may  d.  itaclf'  (RV 
•reveal  ).  8.  Dencry,  sij-ht,  Ac  21* '  When  we  bad 
discovered  Cyprntf,  we  left  it  on  the  left  band ' 
(in<tmifu,  KV  'come  in  sight  of).  6.  Notice, 
Ac  27" '  tbey  discovered  a  certain  creek  *  (rarerdoiw, 
KV  'perceived').  J.  Hastimos, 

DISCUS.— See  GAME.S.  DISEASE.— See  Meui- 
CINK.    DISH.— See  Food. 

DI8HAN  (ir*^).— A  Bon  of  Scir,  Un  36"- «-■•= 
1  Ch  1*  «.  In  Gn3(i»  the  reading'  ly'i  of  MT 
.sliuiild  be  emended  to  [^r^  after  l  Ch  1".  See 
fuUmving  artiote. 

DIBHOK.— 1.  A  Bon  of  Seir,  fs?-^  Gn  36»=itf-i 
1  Cb  1*'.  2.  A  Bou  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir, 
firi  Gn  36»  cf.  v.»'=:l^e''?  1  Cb  1",  which  should 
also  be  rend  for  MT  f^rT  in  Gn  36^".  Disban  (see 
art.  above)  and  l>i<ibon  are,  of  cnurw,  not  indi- 
^-iduol  names,  but  the  ei»onymK  of  Horite  clans. 
Their  exact  ligation  jh  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
p-^  ^nn:\^T■!^  \n  I>t  14*  (only)  as  the  nnme  of  a  clean 
animal  (LXX  B-i'-jop-yoj.  AV  and  KV  'pygarg*), 
which  is  generally  taken  to  be  Mime  sjiecica  of 
gaxelle  or  antelope.  Tristram  {Nnt.  Hist.  o/Bibie^ 
127)  identifies  it  with  the  AntHvpc  fiddaxi  but 
Hoinuiel  (Namtn  d^r  Saugclhiere,  391),  deririnjt 
Die  word  from  a  root  ^n^spring,  Unp  (cf.  Aesyr. 
djtMu),  think.s  of  the  mountain -guat.  Ho  also 
l)elit7J*ch  (Asfi/r.  iViirf.  i.  M).  The  existence  of 
Kuch  aiiimiil  nanie»  ninougMt  tlie  Horites  has  been 
used  by  W.  K,  Siuitli  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
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tol^iiuixm.  Soc  Journal  uf  PhUvtoytf,  Ix.  73  fT., 
Kitisftip  and  Mtti-riage  in  Early  Arnltm,  ami  Itii 
{fKisjrim) ;  and  for  tlio  rontrary  opinion,  N'J^liloke  in 
ZUMO  0836),  148-187.  Cf.  ixlao  JwuU,  i.Vi«/(M 
in  Bib.  Archa(d.  (ISW),  and  Gray,  Hcb.  Prup. 
A'armr^  (18U6),  \y.  SCff.  J,  A.  SELlUiL 

DISHONESTY  in  S  Co  4>  U  used  in  the  o1jeolet« 
wnue  of  'dt»prace'  (a/ffx*^<  1^^'  *Blinine,'  aitor 
Wye.,  Gen. ;  AV  followed  KhamiiJi  NT ;  Tindalti 
ha** '  Tinhoiiesty  J.  Cf.  Coverdalo'a  tr.  of  Ru  2"  '  Let 
ht>r  f^illier  tifjtucne  the  Kht^uea  aIao,  and  do  her  no 
dishonesty*: ' ;  and  of  Sir  3"  •  Where  the  father  is 
withont  honuure,  it  U  the  diolionostvof  the  Bonne' 
» Dialioncm '  Sir  3(r**,  and  'dishuiiestly '  *«.  are 
naud  in  the  aune  sense.  J.  Hastikgh. 

DISPATCH To  'dii>patcli  Inuinen'  la  still  in 

uw,  iiM  ill  To""  'let  thiit  btuinees  bs  diKpRtched,' 
2  Mac  12'> '  Iwforo  ho  hod  d.  anytUin;;  ho  departed,' 
lint  to  *  d.  a  journey,'  i.e.  '  expedite,'  is  out  of  use ; 
nor  is  any  example  given  in  Oxf.  Evfj.  Diet., 
2  Mac  iH  being  mussed  :  '  Therefore  commaadcd  he 
his  cliariotuian  to  drive  witiiout  ceasing,  and  to 
dispatch  the  journey.' 

To  'di«ps(eb.*  i.t,  'sot  rM  of  qulokly*  \y  death,  b  round 
n"i«  I  lui.  uid  la  EKk  2$*^,  iTber«  UV  ^>,t%  'demluh.*  ■  fpellinR 
whk-li  ia  tnoorrMt,  uk)  which  nu  uiikoonm  till  cbe  bcf.  of  th« 
lOlh  c«aL  It  BMnni  Ui  liuve  anneu  ttova  Johiuoa  barine 
MoidcRUUv  «nt«r«d  tJw  ward  m  In  his  DJoC,  tbounch  ho  hiiuaeU 
•IWkyiipellBit'dlqMticli.'    »«o  Oi^.  Sng.  I>Ux.  t.v. 

J,  Hastings. 
DI8PERSI0N.-S«Q  Israel. 

DISP0SITI0N.-Ac7"'Who  have  received  the 

law  \>y  llif  d.  of  iingeli»'  (Gr.  tit  SioTOTdi  6.fyi\wv  ; 
JiV  "tw  it  was  ordained  by  an^elu';  ItVm  'unto 
ordinances  of  angcU,'  cf.  Itu  13'  roC  tfcoD  2iara7^, 
AV  and  KV  'theonlinam^ofGod'].  'Dii-jiOHiiion' 
ifi  the  Hhcmiflh  word  h«xe  (Wye,  Tind.,  Cien.  have 

*  ordinance ' ;  Cov.,  Cran.  *  minlstratiou '),  and  it  ia 
tuwd  in  the  archaic  &ense  of  administration.  In 
the  ftamc  wiuse  '  difiposur '  ih  nsvA  by  Tind.  in  1  Co  4* 
'Let  men  Lhiia  Viiau  cHtc^^iue  uk,  uvun  aa  the 
mlni«ter8  of  Christ,  and  disiKwen*  of  the  secretw* 
of  God'  (EV  *iiteward8,'  Gr.  oJuroj-fi/iot) ;  and  by 
Gen.  (1500)  in  1  P4'"'Let  ouorie  man  as  he  hatlie 
received  the  ptftc,  minister  the  Ninie  ono  to 
anotltor,  as  good  di^jiotwrs  of  the  manifulde  frrace 
of  God  '  (EV  •  stewards ").  '  Disposing '  in  l*r  10" 
'The  lot  in  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole 
disnoiiing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord,'  ia  ii.sed  in  the 
earlier  ftenso  of  control,  dl^pottal ;   while  the  vl>. 

•  didpoac'  in  Job  34"  3:",2  Kr  5*  8", Sir  16^  haa  t^ie 
still  earlier  and  priiiiary  meaning  of  'arrange  iii 
profMir  order."  Tiiis  primary  meaning  (aa  Lat.  (/m- 
■/Kint-.rr.)  Reems  lo  be  inttfoded  by  'dispoaition'  in 
2  Es  8"  iftl'isnwt)  8*  {Jiiimentam),  llie  Ijit.  words  wj 
tr^  having  lef.  to  tho  creation  of  man  ;  Imtiu.llliM-^, 
Ad.  Eet  l(i».  Sir  ao*.  tlieword  isu>«d  in  Lliu  fainiliiir 
tfu^nxL'  of  '  bent  of  mind,'  *  cliaracter,'  a  xense  which  \» 
f<Hiiid  tui  carlv  oh  1387  ;  Trevii>a,  Higtien,  iii.  113  : 
'NoHjjlitby  diaungynge  of  bwiy,  but  by  chnung- 
ynge  of  dij*iK>«ii;ioun  of  wit  and  of  somynge.' 

J.  ftAsriNGS. 

DISPUTE.  DISPUTATION.— As  *del>ato'  ImK 
lost  the  meaning  of  wrnngling,  so  'dispute'  hain 
nc<|utr(xl  it.  In  older  Kng.  to  'dis]>uto'  was  to 
discuMi  or  argue,  without  «trife.  Thus  Bp. 
Ciirletrm  (1810),  Juriad.  Pref.,  *1  have  disputed 
the  KingH  right  with  a  good  conacience,  from  the 
rules  of  Godf  word,'  i.c.  I  have  discusswi  it,  argued 
for  it:  cf.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopiti,  p.  53,  'that  they 
mnye  in  everye  nmttcr  despute  and  reas^on  fur  the 
kynges  ri^rht' ;  Knux,  Ilvtt.  p.  25,  'after  that  8ir 
Jamc«(  Bajuilton  was  lieheaded  (justly  or  unjoBtly 
wc  dispute  not],'  and  p.  2IA  *  He  [Knox]  did 
gravely  dispute  ojion  the  nature  of  the  blinde 
world.     &o  in  AV,  JokSS'  'There  the  rigliteouB 


miglit  dispute  with  him'  (r^i,  ItV  ' reason '}; 
Mk  tt"  •  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among 
yourselves  by  tlie  way?'  (iioXr^ifo^iot.  UV  'were 
yc  rea.-*oning,'  t\»  S"-*  AV) ;  IP*  'for  by  the  way 
Lbey  hiul  dit^puted  among  thvmMelvus  who  should 
be  the  greutuMt '  [liaXfyoitat) -,  HV  koepK  'dlHpute' 
here,  but  the  di!H'ipli'!<'  Hbaiiie  wtui  not  thai  they 
had  wrangled,  but  that  tUoy  had  discusj^ed  suet 
a  question  at  all.  The  same  Greek  is  similariv 
tr*  in  AV  of  Ac  17"  (ItV  'reowned '),  19^ »  (UV 
'  rpju*oniiig'),  24",  dude'  (so  KV).  The  subst. 
ini\oyi^)ibi  is  once  tr.  'disputing/  I'h  2'*  AV,  RV, 
'  Ho  all  things  without  munnuringB  and  diiput- 
Ingn':  but  even  litre  Tliayer  prefers  '  hesitation,' 
'doubting,'  Lightfoot  'inward  questioninp.'  In 
Ac  G*  tP  (trvjv'w)  the  meaning  is  plainly  '  discuu,' 
'argue' ;  so  15'  (tri-J^inftni)  and  1  Co  1**  (o-yi'ijn^njij. 
The  only  passage  in  wliich  '  dispute '  seems  to  have 
the  meaning  of  '  wrangle '  is  1  Ti  ft*  '  Pci-vorso  dia- 
putings  of  men  of  corrupt  ininda '  (TK  ira.paSta- 
TOifial,  edd.  Si<iirapar(>t(iiU,  KV  '  wraufjlingA*}.  Here 
Wye.    has    'lightj'ngis'    and    Hhem.    'coulUetes* 


nowiiere  else. 

'Disputation 'occurs  in  AV,  Ac  15'(TKinpf4njtf«, 
edd.  f'^^ffir.  KV  '  ipiesiioniug '},  and  Uo  14*  •  Him 
(hat  is  weak  in  the  failh  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations '  (*(%  StanpiTttx  S(€OioyiatLuit ; 
lit.  'onto  discussions  of  doubts';  KVui  'for  de- 
cisions of  doubts';  see  Sanday-Headlam  in  lite.). 
lip.  itoiiiier's  iujuDction  for  tho  reailing  of  the 
Bible  (1541)  ends  thus  :  'ho  is  not  to  expound,  nor 
to  reaile  with  a  loM-de  voyco,  and  without  di«- 
putacion/  where,  as  eltjewhere,  d.  menus  '  diseos- 
sion  ' :  the  reader  is  neither  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing  himwif,  nor  to  discuss  it  with  uth«>r»i. 

J.  HASTivas. 

DISTAFF  (tii^).— Thlj  term  oconrs  in  AV  only 
in  Pr  31'^  The  Hebrew  word  is  found  rei^atedly 
in  Neh  3,  where  it  means  'iiart'  or  'district'  of 
tlie  city,  something  'cut  oii'  or  'divided'  from 
the  rest.  It  i^  found  also  in  2  S  3'-"*,  wliere  it  is 
rendered  'stalf,'  but  proh.^rfw/n/f  (see  Driver's 
note).  RV  lenders  the  word  in  Pr  5l'" '  spindle,'  for 
which  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  ;  but  if  wo  may 
judge  from  thi;  cognate  Arab.word(/aiirt/f,it means 
the  uhorl  of  tliL-  spindle,  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  of  hemispherical  form,  thTouj»h  which 
the  siundlo-pin  pa'^tex,  and  alM>ve  whi<-li  is  the 
hook  holding  the  thre-ad.  The  de-tign  of  this  iiiei-e 
is  to  give  steadiness  to  the  circular  motion  of  the 
spindle.  This  form  of  spindle  u  in  common  use 
among  the  women  of  Syria  to-day. 

H.  PORTRR. 

DITERSf  DIVERSE.—'  Divers '  has  now  dropped 
out  of  use,  or,  if  u>*ed  arrhiiirally,  is  rcstrictetf  to 
the  sense  of  '»everMl.'  Hut  formerly 'divers' and 
'diverse'  were  indifferent  spellings  of  the  same 
adj.,  which  expressed  either  'varied,'  'dilFerent' 
{I.at.  diverstu);  or  'various,'  'several.'  Thus 
Kidluy,  A  Brcfe  Dtelftration  (Sfoule's  ed.  p.  10«| : 
'  in  the  matter  of  tiiys  BocrameDt  Iher  bo  diverse 
[  =  f!«veral]  poyntes,  wherein  menne  (counted  to  be 
learned)  can  not  agree  * ;  Grindal,  Letter  to  Q.  Eliz. 
(1577):  'divers  |^  =  difrerenl]  men  make  divers 
lienses  of  one  sentence  of  Scrii»ture.'  In  AV  1611 
'  diverse '  occurs  Lv  19",  Rst  3',  Dn  7*"***-**,  Mt4"j 
elsewhere  'divers.*  The  conjunction  of  'divam' 
with  'sundry,'  a**  in  He  I',  is  common  in  old 
Eng-,  as  in  tlie  Act  authuri/.idK  Mattln^w's  Itiblu 
{Hen.  Vlll.  1543) :  'divers  and  uuudryt:  hi-*  (tubjeots 
of  this  his  reabne.'  J.  Hastings. 

DIVES.— See  Lazarcs. 

DIVINATION  has  many  different  modes  amongst 
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the  ciifTcrcnt  pcot'If*!*  vt  the  i-artli,  but  ail  are  in  tlieir 
uritpn  eithfcr  ntttuml  or  stupe rnntural.  Methods 
which  oritrinally  wt>r«  siipenialiinil  may  come  lo 
lose  their  BUperniitural  thamcter;  methods  which 
were  at  first  natural  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
snpernAttira.1 ;  and,  from  look  of  evidence,  it  may 
be  difficult  or  iiupQ«»ih]o  to  say  with  regard  to  any 
given  method  whether  in  it«origin  it  wasa  natonU 
ur  n  HU[)er natural  mt-thud. 

Wo  sliall  bt't^in  with  the  snpemntural  methods 
as  beinK  those  hn»t  HngKerfted  by  the  word  'di%'ina- 
tion,'  and  we  shall  denne  them  an  thone  by  which 
man  gning  foreknowledge  of  the  future  from  a 
Bupematnral  eource,  e.ff.  by  in^piratioD,  poasee- 
BLon,  or  direct  interrogation  of  the  divine  will. 
These  methods,  the  8upemataral,  again  fall  into 
two  daascs,  the  licit  und  the  illicit,  according  as 
tJie  ftu]ieniatural  source  is  or  ia  not  a  god  of  the 
cominuiiity.  We  may  think  what  we  will  of  the 
honeesty  of  the  prieota  of  Apollo,  acd  entertain  what 
idea  we  like  as  to  the  w*ay  in  which  the  orodo  of 
Delphi  or  of  Baal-zebub  (SK  1*^}  was  worked,  but 
the  worshipper  of  AjjoUo  who  consulted  the  oroele 
was  doing  wliat  wan  approved  of  by  the  rcligioua 
consciou»ineas  of  his  age  and  race  (however  low  we 
rank  it  in  the  snaCe  of  religion) :  bin  action  wan 
licit.  On  the  otlier  band,  we  ma^  pity  both  the 
witch  and  the  Mritch-linder  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
of  England,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  witchcraft 
was  considered,  both  by  those  who  practised  and 
those  who  persecuted  it,  to  be  irreligious :  it  was 
illicit.  And  the  fianie  distinction  has  prevailed 
over  th*  world  :  RavagGS,  however  low,  distiDgnihh 
in  their  way  iMitween  the  worship  of  their  tribal 
godn  and  commerce  with  supernatural  Mpirila  who 
ore  no  tcods  of  theira. 

But  before  proceeding  to  inttoire  more  closely 
into  tJie  licit  modes  of  diWnation,  i.e.  those  which 
are  religions,  we  muat  notice  that  theae,  again,  fall 
into  two  olaMOS,  viz.  those  which  are  objoctivtdy 
religious  and  thoiie  which  arc  only  nubjectively 
religioos.  That  is  objet'iively  right,  true,  or 
religious  which  is  so,  w'hether  a  man  thinks  it  so 
or  not ;  that  is  subjectively  right,  true,  or  reiigi* 
ous  which  is  honestly  believed  to  be  so,  whether  it 
really  is  so  or  not.  Xll  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
honestly  helievcil  that  their  gods  communicated 
supernatural  foresight  to  certain  favoured  men, 
and  BO  divine  inspiration  or  [la'^^e^.^ion  in  a  sub- 
jectively religious  method  of  divination.  When 
and  where  tbe  belief  Is  not  merely  subjectively 
but  also  objeotirely  true,  the  divme  inspiratiuu 
takes  the  form^  not  of  'divination,'  but  uf  PRO- 
PtlEOr  (which  Me).  In  Ibis  article!'  the  only  side 
of  inspiration  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  sub- 
jectively rt^Iigious  —  without  prejudice  to  the 
qucBtion  whelTicr  any  giv«n  cxamplo  is  or  ia  not, 
as  it  is  honestly  believed  to  be,  reaJly  di%*ine. 

Amongst  this  class  of  dinners  we  must  place 
the  sacred  scribes  of  Gn  4 1'  and  the  '  magicians '  of 
Ex  7",  as  also  the  Sibyl  of  Virgil  or  the  I'ythia  of 
Delphi,  and  the  inspired  priests  or  'di\ine  kin^zs  ' 
of  savages  all  over  the  world.  All  are  believed  \ty 
themselves  and  their  fellow-worMhippera  to  l»e  in- 
spired by  one  of  their  re^iK'ctivc  national  or  tribal 
gods ;  and  in  all  cases  poi^-iesslon  or  inspiration  ia 
conditioned  by  some  kind  of  sacrament  or  com- 
munion. That  communion  may  take  the  form 
eith<--rof  a  sacramental  meal  or  of  a  aacramuutul 
invejttiture.  The  worsliipijcr  may  partake  of  tlio 
Buhntance  of  the  aniniiil  ur  plant  in  the  olinpo  of 
which  his  deity  habitually  manifests  himweli,  and 
which  is  sacrificed  to  the  iJeity  :  thaw  thejiriestes-'tof 
Apollo  Diradiotea  at  Arjj>)s  and  the  priestess  of 
Earth  at  Aegira  became  insnircd  by  drinking  tho 
blood  of  the  animals  offereo  to  thase  deities  re- 
spectively  ;  the  Ii»whm  of  THonysus  obtained  in- 
■piratiou'by  tasting  the  blood  of  the  grape,  saered 


to  that  god  ;  tho  Pythia,  by  eating  the  leaves  of 
A^llo'fl  sacred  plant,  the  laurel.  Or  the  wor- 
fihipper  may  be  (like  the  idol  of  the  god)  clad  in 
the  skin  or  sniearc-d  with  the  blood  or  fat  of  the 
animal,  or  the  juice  or  oil  of  the  plant,  which  is 
the  coqjomte  manifestation  of  the  deity,  or  bo 
robed  in  tho  insignia  of  the  ^ml,  and  fo  he  'in- 
vested' by  the  power  of  the  divinity.  Possession, 
then  (whether  by  means  of  the  eatTed  meal  or  of 
sacramental  investiture),  is  one  of  the  licit  and 
subjectively  religiou.s  ways  in  which  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  may  l>e  derived  from  a  super- 
natural source.  It  ia  tho  way  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  gods  which  manifest  themselves  m  aniuial  or 
vegctablo  form.  But  it  is  nut  the  only  way :  tliero 
are  deities  of  earth,  air,  lire,  and  water,  who  may 
or  mufit  l>e  interrogated  in  another  way.  In  one 
cult  a  draught  of  a  itacrud  stream  may  have  the 
aame  efh-ct  as  a  draught  uf  tuacred  blood  in  pro- 
ducing in)>piration  ;  hut  in  another  cult  the  deity 
of  the  stream  may  bo  consulted  by  casting  otforingi 
into  the  sacred  watera,  and  inferring  that  tlte 
prayer  mode  at  the  time  will  or  will  not  be  granted, 
according  as  the  ottering  is  or  in  not  accapled  by  the 
wicred  waters.  And  tlio  ordeal  by  lire  is  based  on 
the  name  principle  aa  tluH  nrdt^al  tiy  water.  Divi* 
nation  by  a  l>uwl  or  cup  of  hacrcd  water  (Gn  44'). 
again,  has  the  same  origin.  The  leaves  of  a  sacred 
tree  may  be  eaten  to  produce  inspiration,  but  their 
i'oice  in  the  wind  may  speak  directly  to  the  wor- 
shipper, as  did  the  rastling  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona.  Or  the  bruochea  and  twigt 
themselves,  being  of  the  sub.-^iAnce  of  tho  divinity, 
mav  \m  made  to  give  indications  of  the  divine 
will :  our  word  '  lot."  like  tiie  Gr.  kX^mi,  originally 
meant  simply  'a  twig.'  See  Lot.  Khabdoinaney 
or  xvlomancy  (IIos  4")  and  belomancy  (Ezk  21'') 
are  nut  forms  of  divining  by  the  aid  of  a  tree-god. 
Still  more,  when  a  deity  ImbituaJly  manifests  him- 
s^tiU  in  aniitial  fonii,  may  the  inward  di!«pu!<itioD  of 
the  ileiLy  Ui  augured  by  the  sacrificing  prie.=it,  ac- 
cording as  the  entrails  of  tlio  victim  have  or  hnvo 
not  anything  extraordinary  in  their  appearance 
(Ezk  SP'^).  In  the  same  wa^  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  flight  of  a  sacred  bird  may  be  '  auspici- 
ous* or  ■  inauspicious '(PsfW^  aK  li"'il*). 

The  illicit  or  irrehi^oua  formH  of  divination  need 
not  detain  as  long,  fiiey  are  those  in  which  the 
supernatural  Being  consulted  is  one  who  is  not  a 
goil  uf  the  coijimuoity.  Las  no  bund  of  loving* 
kindness  with  tho  community,  and  is  accordingly 
regarded  by  it,  not  merely  as  a  strange  god,  but  aa 
a  malevolent  ajid  evil  spirit.  No  man  consults 
flutih  a  Hpirit  except  for  purposes  which  the  national 
guJs,  a.>t  being  ihcguardions  of  the  imtion's  interests 
and  the  natiunal  murality,  cannot  Minctiun.  Com- 
merce  with  such  a  spirit  is  antisocial  as  m'cII  as 
anti -religious  ;  and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  is 
a  wizard  (Lv  19*  SO*],  and  has  always  been  punished 
aa  n  criminal  all  over  the  world  by  the  peoples  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  Huch  commerce. 

Necromancy,  consulting  tho  spirits  of  tho  dead 
(Lv  lU*',  Is  8""  19*),  is  a  way  of  obtaining  fore- 
knowledge from  a  Mipcniatural  source  wbicli  wtm 
illicit  among  the  Jews  (to  whom  ancestor- worship 
was  forbidden),  but  licit  amongst  all  other  peoples. 
Consultation  of  the  teraphim  (Ezk  21°,  Zee  lU*) 
seems  to  have  peraiitted  amongst  the  Jews  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  idola- 
trous :  the  (eruphim  were  images  (1  S  ll>"),  like 
the  altar-stones  uf  the  Scandinavians  and  tlie  cluy 
or  wooden  idols  of  the  }>alon<Laand  Harotne,  which 
could  be  made  to  pronlic.'>y  by  smearing  them  with 
the  blood  of  socrincc.  tor  oneiromoncf  see 
DF(CAMS.  All  we  need  here  remark  is  that  it  is  a 
form  of  divination  which  may  be  licit  (Jg  7")  or 
illicit  (Dt  l.t^- *),  according  as  the  source  of  the 
dieom  ia  a  divine  or  an  evil  spirit.     We  have  now 
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finished  onr  account  of  the  snpematural  methods 
oi  (liviiiiition,  and  may  snm  it  up  in  tabular  form 
as  fuliuwH  t — 


until  k«  iiiidB  out  their  incorrectness,  they  are  to 
bim  jUHt  08  scicnutic  aa  tlte  rest  of  hia  atook  (tf 
ocituLrmi  and   iuliuhted   kuowleiige;    and    ooaa»- 


SupomattinJ  UaUiodi 
! 
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(Pnonucr) 
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nlii 


IffivtM 
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8ftcrai»«itAl       Sumnent*]       Bf  fire       Bf  m-ucr 
men]  InvMtiturc 

We  have  now  in  vouxitler  the  natural  nictbodx  ; 
they  ore,  tn  a  word,  uxplodcd  ncicnt^e.  The  modem 
nian  of  Buiimr«  iniikuH  lorecaiitw  uf  the  future  whiuh 
are  not  KtipiTnatunU,  but  Btrii-tly  svientifiu.  Su, 
too,  the  Hnvn^'c  unii  primitive  man  make  forecasts 
(0.17.  as  to  tlie  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars)  which  may  not  be  exact  but  arc  certainly 
scientitic,  and  uhich,  even  when  wholly  erroneoiUf 
aro  not  Aiii»emaMtrAl  or  (»iiM>rHC.itioiin.  The  science 
of  tliu  )UL%-&iit  liHM  1>u4>u  trvulved  by  itlow  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees  out  of  the  science  of  the  eava^. 
The  diiTereDL'e  bttlweoD  them  iH,  not  that  the 
savant  xnKH  mL'thod^  of  obsvrvation  and  experiment 
unknown  to  the  wivaKe, — for  tbe  *avage  employs 
all  four  of  the  IndutJlive  Methodit. — but  that  tlie 
savagd,  when  he  goca  wrung  (which  he  doo!4not  do 
ahvnyii,  oIm!  he  would  speedily  peri:>b),  does  3*0 
iHimnjMj  htj  has  not  yet  learned  the  liiiiiu  within 
which  the  method  or  lo^cal  ooncepUon  is  valid. 
Thu9  he  ob8er\'es  that  in  many  eases  the  clTect 
resembles  tlie  cause  :  tire  causes  fire ;  to  make  a 
thing  moist,  or  to  luakc  it  move,  you  mmit  impart 
moixture  or  movHiuent  to  it ;  and  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  caites  'like  produces  like.' 
Thus  he  lieronie.s  anned  with  a  very  simple  and 
ready  means  of  forecasting  tlie  future  :  the  effect 
of  anything'  which  atrikinglv  arrests  his  attention 
will  reii(;nible  the  cau.se — a  hcry  comet  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  couila^ratiunn,  llie  mention  of  the  name 
of  what  IS  evil  will  be  followed  by  the  appearanco 
of  the  evil  thing,  that  which  moves  as  the  enn 
mores  [i.e.  E.,  S.,  \V..  N., '  clock-wise ')  will  follow 
the  eame  glorious  and  boncficcnt  oourac  oi  the  sun, 
aad  eo  on.  In  tlie  sonic  way  the  savage  unduly  ex- 
tends the  aphere  of  the  Inductive  Method  which  Is 
known  as  thu  Method  of  Oouconiitaut  Vahalious: 
according  to  that  method,  thingtt  which  vary  to- 
getliur  are  cauHally  related  tu  one  another.  Fhns 
the  movement  of  the  great  tidal  M-avu  varies  with 
the  movenn-nt  of  the  moon  round  the  eartli,  and 
it  in  tberofortf  inferred  that  the  motion  of  the 
moon  causes  the  movement  of  the  tides.  Kut  tlto 
aava^  jumps  to  the  coocluKion  tUat  all  things 
whicli  are  related  together  (at^cording  to  his  notion 
of  relation)  vary  together  and  are  cau«e  and  otleut, 
the  one  of  the  other.  A  footprint  and  the  foot 
which  make*  it  vary  together,  and  what  affticta  the 
one  affects  the  other,  aud  tlicrefore  a  knife  stuck 
in  a  footprint  will  cause  a  wound  in  the  foot. 
And  BO.  if  you  can  observe  one  of  two  things 
which  are  thus  rehited  to  each  other,  you  can,  by 
watching  the  clion^es  in  it,  tell  what  changeii  are 
going  on  in  the  other:  n  lock  of  a  person  n  hair 
will  infonn  you  by  the  changes  in  its  condition  of 
the  changeit  in  the  fortunes  of  the  perM>n  from 
whose  head  it  was  out.  In  making  these  and 
similar  primitive  forecasts  the  Havoffc  is  but  acting 
on  the  fcaiiie  theory  of  cauiMitiuu,  and  employing 
the  same  meUuMls  of  induction,  as  he  usen,  r..fi., 
in  judging  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  the 
aaimaThe  is  hunting.     In  a  word,  at  first,  and 
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quently  it  would  bo  as  erroneous  to  call  them 
'  divination'  as  it  would  be  to  apply  that  term  to 
the  predictions  in  tliu  Nautical  Ahriauar.  But  aa 
tlieHe  priiuitive  modes  of  foreoatting  tiie  future 
come  to  l>e  discardeil,  with  Uie  advance  of  know- 
lodge,  as  erroaeous  and  unscientific,  their  char* 
acter  also  changes.  They  still  continue  to  be 
practised  in  boles  and  comers  not  yet  illumined  by 
the  rising  sun  of  naienre  ;  iltny  are  known  to  lie 
wholly  unscientific,  and  yi^t  Mit*  igiionutL  tu  wliom 
they  have  dei«.'endt;d  believe  ia  them  moru  sin- 
cerely tliau  in  the  science  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. The  exploded  science  of  primitive  times 
Womes  the  divination  of  a  later  age.  It  is  then 
literally  a  *  superstition,'  something  which  '  stands 
over'  and  survives  into  a  |>criod  and  cnviruumcut 
with  which  it  is  wholly  incongruous.  Finally,  a 
deefKsr  shade  than  that  cofit  by  mere  ignorantie  ia 
fre>iuently  imparted  to  the  character  of  this  anti- 
quated science  because  it  is  practised  by  the  same 
persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  illicit  and 
irreligious  forms  of  divination  described  above. 
See  aJuo  ExoiicisM,  Maqic,  Soothsaviso. 

LiTXlUTt?UL— A.  Uoiurbri  Lecleni,  Uiitmrr  de  la  tUvituUiom 
ifuiu  Fantvptiti  :  W.  K  t-miUi.  KS.  Ua.  W7. 1^7  ;  K.  U.  Jevoaa, 
IninxL  la  Uiat.  c/  lieligion  ;  Driver  on  in  IS"" . 


DIVORCE.— See  MAimiAGE. 


F.  B.  Jevohs. 


DIZAHAB  (^nj-q ;  Kuraxfiiieta. ;  vln  nuri  cut 
}tlurimum). — The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
olwcare  tojiographical  notice  Dt  1',  which  is  in- 
tended apparentlv  to  deliue  the  locality  in  the 
'  Bteppes  of  Moa'bj'  in  which  the  Ueuteruxiomic 
discourses  were  delivered,  but  .tevural  of  the  names 
in  which  resemble  those  of  piac&s  jHUsed  by  the 
laroelites  in  the  previous  sta!ges  of  their  wander- 
ingti.  If  it  Iw  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  'stvppes 
of  Moab,'  the  situation  is  unknown.  U|>on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  name  of  some  previous 
I'ATiiping-place  of  the  Israelites,  it  lias  been  identi- 
lied  by  IJurckhardt,  S^ria  (1822).  p.  523.  Kaobel, 
and  others,  with  Mitvi  ed/i-Dh'j/uih,  thu  third  of 
Mivcn  lK»at-harlKiurH  lietween  the  Mim  Mubuminad 
and  'Akulia,  tu'^irly  due  E.  of  Jebel  MQaa.  Keil 
ubjectH  that  this  is  too  inaooessible  on  tlie  nde  of 
Sinai  for  the  Israelites  to  have  made  it  one  of  tlieir 
halting- places,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  name  of 
a  place  otherwise  unknown  in  the  deitert  of  the 
wanderings.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dillm. 
(who  supposes  the  vursc  to  have  originally  formed 
l>art  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Israelites).  The  form 
of  the  name  is  curious ;  the  <i  suggests  naturally 

the  obVu^uB  case  of  •  j  ponessor  r^  {often  in  names 
of  places) ;  but  it  is  nob  apparent  how  an  Arabic 
^_,-/.\  , j  would  become  in  Hebrew  a-ir-i,  the  j 
i»eing  represented  dilferontly  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  name.  Jerome,  in  rendering  '  uM  auri  est 
plurimum,'  probably  thought  of  "1,  uonstr.  of  1 
enough.  S.  K.  DRIVER. 


DO. — Murit  of  tbe  forms  anil  naets  lire  familiar. 
But  aa  to  form,  nutic«  '  doeth  '  in  tito  [>hi.  iSir  3^>'* 
(AV  I6JI)  'Doeth  not  the  t«area  nin  downs  tho 
widowcs  cheeksT'  (mod.  eU«l.  *tlo').  I'f.  i*r.  lik. 
(1549)  Com.  Sor. :  'And  whosoever  willingly  upon 
no  just  cause,  doth  absent  themsclTes :  or  doth 
ungodly  in  thu  Parinh  chun:h  occupy  thpniHelven  : 
.  ,  .  to  Iki  tixcomuiuniuuCti' :  and  iu  the  iiujieml. 
Piert  Plowman^  v,  44 — 
'  That  VB  DnchcEi  to  Uin  pcpto '  prnja  it  an  rown-nluBn, 
And  aotn  It  ta  de«I«  *  it  Khftl  dr&vr«  70W  to  good.' 

As  to  usa^e,  notice  that  *  do '  is  steadily  losing  ita 
active  and  independent  power.  1,  We  now  prefer 
a  stronger  word  liko  '  ptrfonn  *  in  each  phraser  as 
'do  sat-rilice,'  Is  10'^  'the  Kir^-ptinaii .  .  .  shall  do 
aacrifice*  and  oLIation  '  (Kv  'shall  worship  with 
sac.  and  ol>I.');  or  'do  a  trenpnsa*  Nu  S";  or  'do 
(rttodnesa'  Nn  H)*^  (RV  'do good');  or  'do  servic«' 
(Eieb.  m5i;-n(t  lii-S,  lit,  'to  fjiervb  the  Ber^-iw'),  a 
freq.  phrase  in  Is  a:  cf.  also  Jn  Iff-'  'whosoever 
kilk'th  you  will  think  that  h«  doclh  God  scrvicu' 
(Xarptlar  vpoa^pav,  liV  'oirL-ryth  »ervic;o  unto 
Ood ').  2.  '  Do  *  meaning  to  ad  in  still  in  use,  but 
HCiircidy  an  Ac  17'  '  thcw  all  do  contrary  to  tho 
deun'ts  of  Ca-^ar'  (TR  Tpirrowi,  edd.  irpitrcovctv) ; 
Ph  2'"  '  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  yoii  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  Ida  good  ploaaure'  (ri  h'tpytif, 
HV  'to  work').  3.  But  'do  well'  is  good  Eng. 
still,  as  Jn  11"  'if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well' 
{ffuS^ferai^  Tindulo  '  he  ahall  do  well  ynough/  and 
80  Gov.,  Cran.,  Gen.  1^7 ;  but  Wyo.  '  he  »chal  be 
soaf,'  And  H>  Gon.  1560,  Tomeon.  IthL-itns ;  IIV 
'he  will  rceover,'  KVm  'bo  saved').  4.  To  'do,' 
nieaninj;  to  'fare,'  in  in  use  in  the  phnuw  'how 
d|ye  dor'  hut  not  aa  2  S  IT  '  David  demanded  of 
hiiu  how  Joah  did  and  how  the  people  did'  (ciSf'7 
ovrj  D't'??^  2t^\  lit.  '  for  the  health  of  Joab  and  for 
the  health  of  tlie  people,'  RV  '  how  Joab  did  and 
how  tilt'  peunic  fared  '),  so  Est  2"  ;  Ac  15"  '  Let  us 

§D  again  and  viHit  our  brethren  .  .  .  and  see  how 
ley  do '  (»-w»  tx^ixTi,  KV  '  how  thry  faro ') ;  Eph  (i" 
'  that  ye  also  may  know  my  attaint  and  how  I 
do'  (ri  wpicatj).  8.  The  phrn»e  'to  hnvo  to  do 
nith'is  still  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  but  notico  the 
Greek  Mt  8"  '  what  have  wo  to  do  with  thee!' (rf 
Tltui>  Kai  aci;  Ht.  'what  to  XLS  and  to  thee  V  as  Wye. 
haft  it,  after  Vulg.  quid  no/jut  rt  tUii?  the  idiom  of 
A V  being  Tindaltt'si ;  Ho  4"  '  all  tliinjpt  are  naked 
and  oiH'iied  unUi  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  in  do'  [rpbt  8c  ^ufr  4  \iryoi,  lit.  aa  "Wye.  '  to 
whom  a  word  to  us,'  Vidg.  ad  gitem  nobis  senno, 
Tind.  'of  whom  wo  speake,'  Gen.  1557  'with 
whomc  wo  have  to  do ').  6.  As  an  auxiliary,  '  do ' 
is  nuttd  hy  the  grammariona  as  (I)  (he  vicegerent 
for  any  anteeedent  verb.  Ac  7"  'Wilt  thou  kill 
me,  OH  thou  diddoftt  tliu  Egyptian  yesterday?'  (in 
Gr.  the  vh.  in  repeated,  AvtXtlv  .  .  .  9i>  r^Arof  d>-(tXrf, 
hen'Ce  KV  'aa  thou  killedHt) ;  (2)  to  express  the 
tense,  now  need  in  negative  sontoncos,  u  '  I  do 
not  know*  and  interrog.  'do  yon  know?*  but 
formerly  in  affinn.  also,  as  Gn  22'  'God  did  tempt 
Abraham.'  This  is  a  pccniiarly  Eng.  idiom;  but 
clo^ly  akin  to  it  is  another,  which  is  older,  and  is 
comniou  to  French,  but  now  quite  olisulete.  As 
Fr.  has /(lire  snvtjir  'causae  to  know,'  so  Eng,  had 
'  I  do  you  to  know '  with  the  eame  meaning.  Thus 
North,  Plufnrch,  p.  6fil  :  '  I  do  thee  to  understand 
that  I  had  rather  excell  others  in  excellency  of 
knowledge  than  in  greatness  of  power ' ;  Chaucer, 
Troilns,  li.  1022— 

'  Aiid  wa  thtX  vpake  of  Um«  aomwhat,  1  trow*, 
Wli«ii  tliuu  url  noon,  to  do  tliiiiv  ere*  i;roK«  I ' 

In  Malory's  King  Arthur  wo  read  :  '  And  3o  they 
looked  upon  him  and  felt  hts  puUe,  to  wit 
(i.e.  to  know)  whether  there  wtre  any  life  in  him. 
In  the  name  of  God,  said  an  old  man.  For  I  do 
■  Cf.  Stwka.  Jul.  Ctei.  u.  U.  6 :  '  Oo  bid  th«  pneoU  do  present 


von  verily  to  wit  be  is  not  dead.'  That  u,  '  I  causa 
Vou  to  know,'  mod,  Eng,  '  I  would  have  you 
know.'  This  phrase  is  found  in  A V,  '2  Co  8*  '  we  do 
you  to  wit  of  tho  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the 
churches  of  Maccduuia'  iyvupl^ofntf  bft*p,  RV  *we 
make  known  to  you,'  which  wna  Wyclif'a  tr.j  *do 
you  to  wit'  came  from  Tindale ;  Kbidmi*  has  *wo 
doe  you  to  understand ').  The  Eng.  auxiliary  and 
this  form  are  soraetimes  found  together;  an  in- 
teresting example  being  in  Caxton  s  Gan\e  of  the 
C'A«Me(1474),  I'rcf. : '  1  dulybercd  in  myself  totrans- 
late  it  in  to  our  maternal  tonge.  Aid  whan  I  so 
ha<l  avhyeucd  [achieved]  the  iiayd  traniilacion,  I 
dydc  dtm  net  in  cnprynto  [1  cauaed  to  lie  printed)  a 
certvn  nombre  of  theyni,  Which  anona  were  de- 
ppRnlied  and  solde.'  7.  Lastly,  notice  the  phrase 
'  do  away,'  Nn  '^7*  *  Why  should  tho  namo  of  our 
father  bo  done  awny  from  among  bin  family, 
bocnnsc  he  hath  no  son?'  imv,  RV  'be  taken 
away ') ;  1  Ch  2P  '  I  Iw^acech  thee,  do  away  tho 
iniquity  of  thy  8cr%'ant'  (Kj-i^i-n,  KV  'put  away') ; 
1  Co  l5'».  2Co  8'"'*  (all  MTa/yT^«=' render  in- 
operative,' a  (leculiarly  pHulinu  word ;  St.  Vaul 
uses  it  25  times,  elsewhere  in  NT  Lk  13',  He  2'* 
only  ;  RV  in  2  Co  3'-  "  '  paw  away ').  Cf.  Wyciifs 
tr.  of  He  10*  '  ho  doith  awei  thi  tirst-,  that  he  make 
stidfant  the  sccunde,'  and  ol  12* '  do  we  aweio  ol 
charge  and  aynnc'  J.  HAirriNOS. 

DOCTOR,  DOCTRINE.— Poetor  'i»  n«ed  in  tho  old 

Eng.  nen.se  of  '  teju-.hftr'  in  I.k  2**  (5i3dffica\ot> ;  and 
'  doctor  of  tho  law  '  for  '  t4.*jw:her  of  the  law  *  in  Lk 
5'^  Ac  5**  [yofwiiUT>ra\at].  Cf.  MrJirilTi  Dinnj 
(Wodrow,  p.  95).  '  to  the  Doctor  in  ciiTen  the  word 
of  knawlage,  to  open  ui>e,  be  simple  doctrine,  the 
mysteries  of  fat  he.'  So  Itncon  (A«iy*,  n.  9)  calls 
St.  Paul  ■  the  Doctor  of  the  Centiles,'  anU  Latimer 
{Worhi,  i.  430)  imlls  the  devil  'that  old  Doctor/ 
and  this  is  the  xum  in  Pope's  lines — 

'  Who  shall  il«ddo,  trh«n  dortan  dlugTM, 
Auil  BOuudat  cuubta  cltnibL  Uko  vuu  >Tirt  meT* 

Ep.  to  lA.  Balhurri,  i.  L 

See  under  Scbibe.  Dootrino  (sec  next  art.)  is 
similarly  uslhI  for  'teaching'  in  Ut  32*,  Job  U*. 
Fr  A\  U  2!J="  (all  nu^  lit.  'something  received,* 
elsewhere  only  Fr  V'  4"  y»  10'^- ») ;  Is  2»>  {--^vi^, 
lit.  '  something  heard,'  RV  '  meflftage.'  KVm 
'report'};  Jer  10*  (i?"d,  roally  'discipline,'  RV 
'instruction');  1  Es  5*»  (atJXwB-iT),  Sir  lf)=»  24"- « 
(watStla],  24-»  (SiSaoKoKla) ;  and  fretj.  in  NT  for  Gr. 
StSattKaXla.  Ktill  more  freq.  for  *  the  process  of 
teaching,'  'instruction'  (Stdax^),  as  Ac  2*»  'they 
continued  htedfostly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
feUowtthip.*    Cf.  Cllauccr,  Non.  Pree^.  TaU,  622— 

■  For  •pliil  PkttI  iwiUi,  th&l  tl  that  writco  li. 
To  our  doctrine  It  ia  y •writo,  y'Wia.' 

J.  Hastings. 

DOCTRINE,etymologicnlly  regarded,  signifies  tho 
work  of  a  Jocttyr  vt  teacher,  from  doceo,  to  teach; 
henee  it  denotes  somctimea  the  act  of  teaching, 
sometimes  the  suhetAnce  or  matter  of  that  whiuli 
is  taught.  It  may  also  Iw  theoretical  or  practical, 
refer,  that  is,  to  either  truth  or  duty— that  which 
is  to  be  believed,  or  that  which  is  to  be  done. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  doctrine  may  be  com> 
pared  with,  and  distingniabed  from,  do^ma  or 
tonot.  Dogma  and  doctrine,  e^pecially^  in  tho 
plural,  arc  ofton  idcntitiml,  but  the  latter  is  really 
a  u-ider  conception  tlion  the  former.  It  differs 
from  it  in  two  reapects — a  dootrine  is  leas  formal, 
le^  of  a  scientiBo  oonstruelion  than  a  doftina,  and 
there  is  implied  in  the  latter  a  referenoe  to  t^nie 
religious  community  on  who»e  authority  it  is  main* 
tained.  Ry  oomc  the  distinction  is  tlius  slated  t 
'  Doctrine  summarizes  the  statements  of  Scripture 
on  a  i)articu]ar  point,  ailding  and  diminiiiliing 
nothing;  dugnin  fonniilates  llio  principles  and 
relations  involved  in  the  doctrine,  audi  tliiu  infer* 
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ewces  followiji(f  from  it,  Erery  do^rma,  therefore, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  theory,  giving  the  rationaie  of 
the  fnctfl.'  The  word  dojjma  il«,*es  not  occur  in  EV 
nor  in  the  original,  except  in  thn  nt'iiMO  of  a '  decree ' 
or  'ordinnnre'  (Lk  2',  Ac  Ifi*  If,  Knh  2",  Col  2", 
Ho  Il=rLm-hm.  Uyua.,  Imt  TKand  WH  ^drav^l). 
The  nuMlym  meanin;;  of  the  wonl  i»  for«it:n  t-o  the 
sacTud  hook.  On  iU  nrnctipal  side,  doctrine  ie 
almofft  Fynonymona  ■with  precept  or  princwle. 

In  OT,  doctrine  occurs  cniefly  aa  tr.  of  n^  (mostly 
in  Wi«lom  literature)  *  that  which  ia  received'  (Dt 
Sa*.  Job  1 1*,  I'r  -1^.  Is  *29«) ;  it  appejiM  oiice  only  in 
eachcajwaa  tr^of  ifiD*di»cipline  (Jer  ICPI,  midnyB^ 
'that  whicli  is  lieani '  (U  2s".  RV  '  messaj^e  ').  In 
Apour.  there  are  sevenil  iiccnrrence»i  of  the  word.  It 
uppe&THinSirastr.of  rcuScfiL,  aewhea  Iti^'' the  writer 
Bays :  *I  will  show  forth  doctrine  in  weij^ht*  (KV 
'infltmctioii  h\  weight '),  that  is,  aais  mode  apparent 
by  the  parallt:)  clause,  '  with  exactness.*    In  1  Es  5** 

*  doctrine  and  truth '  appear  for  the  Gr.  5^\awii  oral 
i\^dt<a,  which  in  tlii-ir  turn  rejircnent  the  ai'H 
C!:^},  L'riin  and  Thummiin  —  'Lights  and  i*ur> 
fectiouM  (t)  *  of  tlie  parallel  paaiiage  Neh  7"*-  In 
NT,  with  one  exception  (He  6',  wbero  for  AV 
'the  prineiplea  of  the  doctrine  of  ChriHt'  KV 
reads  '  the  first  principle*  of  Christ '),  doctrine 
is  employed  to  represent  either  itSax^  or  SiSair- 
UL\la,  both  of  wliich  words  ore  used  in  active 
and  passive  sense,  tho  active  being  prt^ominanl 
in  tho  ca»e  of  iiSusKoXla,  the  paa»ive  in  that  of 
diSaxft.  'The  latter  cniphaBi/es  the  aathority,  the 
former  Uie  act'  (Creiuer ;  but  m»  Hurt,  CAr. 
Ecclcjia,  191).  Both  words  are  employed  in  an 
absolute  way  for  '  the  teaching'  (JiJovij  in  Tit  1', 
2  Jn  ►  KV  J  SiSaaicaMa.  in  1  Ti  4'"  6',  Tit  2^).  It  is 
worth  noting  that  ont  of  21  occurrences  of  itSaff- 
KoXIa  in  NT,  no  fewer  than  15  are  in  the  Pastoral 
Epii^tlea.      RV  has  almost  uniformly  suliatituttfd 

*  teaching '  for  doctrine  as  tr.  of  SiSaj^,  but  has 
only  occasionally  made  the  Rame  Mih«<lit<ition  in 
the  case  of  Si9aaiia\la.  In  only  une  inntance  lias  it 
introduced  tJio  word  doctrine  when  it  docs  not 
appear  in  AV,  viz.  in  1  Ti  li*  where  it  reads  '  If  any 
nun  tencheth  a  diflerent  doctrine,'  for  AV  '  if  any 
man  teach  otherwi.se.' 

The  iiitiniato  relutiim  lH>tween  doetrine  and 
prmetice,  between  right  thonghts  and  right  action. 
IS  fully  and  cunntantly  recognirj^l  in  Scripture. 
The  warnings  against  false  doctrine  and  it«  evil 
effecta  are  nomerous  (iTi  1»  4',  Tit  2",  He  13", 
2 .In '^  etc.).  Christ's  hearers  wcro  astonished  at 
His  dootrino  (Mk  1^)  not  less  than  at  Jlis  wonder- 
ful works  ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  Ue  Uini^lf 
indicated  that  Uia  doctrine  is  only  to  be  truly 
known  through  obedience  {Jn  7").  The  forms  of 
teaching  i^haractfiriiilic  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as 
veil  as  uf  its  individual  writers,  will  fat]  to  he 
cvasidered  in  tlie  article  TuEOLOur. 

A.  Stewart. 

DODAI.— See  Dodo. 

DODANIH  [Q';i1.  LXX  '?«.«,  Gn  10*).— Fonrth 
sun  uf  Juvnii  (loniajis,  Greeks),  and  thtirefore 
Utdoubt^Hlly  intended  to  designate  a  Gr.  tribe  or 
ook»ny.  Thure  can  be  no  conuexiun,  Iwyond  on 
accidental  similarity  in  sonnd,  with  tlie  iidand 
town  of  Dodona  in  Epinw.  Nor  can  it  mean 
Dordaniann,  as  Delitzscti'Htill  maintains,  for  the 
Trojnn  province  of  Dardnnia  was  never  of  such 
eonsequence  as  to  give  Its  nnmc  to  a  leading  family 
in  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  Dilhimnn  and 
others  are  inclhied  to  nccciit  the  n-jiding  of  Lliu 
LXX  (which  is  also  that  of^  the  Samaritan  trans- 
lalioD  of  the  Pent,  and  of  Jerome,  as  'vrell  as  the 
MT  of  1  Ch  H),  and  identify  the  Dodanim  with 
the  Klio<ii«n8  or  the  inhaiiitflnt*  of  the  islands  of 
the  ^^gnan  !jea.  If  Elishah  be  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the  two  pairs  of  sons  of  Javan  wui  be 


named  from  east  to  west :  Kli.ihali  and  Tnrshi^h  : 
Kittim  (Cyprus)  and  Dodanim  (Hhodcs).  The 
inhabitants  of  Uhodeii  from  h.C.  8u<.>  onward  were 
Ionian  (trecks,  sonii  uf  .luvan,  u  ho  t4Hik  the  place  of 
tho  earlier  I'ha-nicinn  population.  The  Khodlaiui 
arc  certainly  in  their  proper  place  alonpiide  of  tho 
Kittim.  Tlicy  were  known  even  to  IJomer,  and 
were  ^-isiled  irom  n  very  early  period  by  aU  the 
trailing  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  oonat*. 
Bochart's  idea  that  they  might  be  identified  witli 
(he  Gr.  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Khone 
(Khodanus)  has  not  commended  itself  to  anyoDo. 

fiiTcaA-n'RE.— Bau'litHlnlnHenogs.lll.  (04,  anAn  * Daixaim.' 
tmte  ftblr  of  lh(>  toat  P^in*  of  Jsvsii,  S««  ktiKi  Wli»er,  Sobeakel, 
Rlcbni ;  aiid  D^Tttmu  on  1  Ch  K  tn  hi*  ComineDUry. 

J.  MAUl'UEIiiSO.S. 

DODAYAHU  (inrr^i  'beloved  of  J,"  AV  Doda- 
vah). — Father  of  Eliezcr  of  Marctdiah,  the  prophet 
who  censured  Jehoshaphat  for  cutcring  into 
alliance  with  Ahaziah  (U  t'h  20*').  tiray  (//c6. 
Prop.  Namt*,  62,  232)  conttndji  tluit  the  correct 
Heb.  text  is  t.-iin.  8o  also  Kittel  in  :iJiOT  (cf. 
l<jestle,  J^ig^nnamen,  70).  J.  A.  8ELmE. 

DODO  fw>  the  Kere  Vi'n.  Kethibh  Dodal  (n^i),  or 
iKjsdiiily  DodI  IT^) :  I^XX  combines  the  two,  trans- 
lating, i->M  TarpciOKipov  aCrou  I'ibs  Xotvti). — 1.  The 
father  of  Eleazar,  tlie  second  of  the  throe  captains 
who  were  over  'the  thirty'  (2  8  2.V).  In  the 
parallel  lint  (1  Ch  11^-)  the  name  is  given  as  Dodo 
(-ni-f,  LXX  ^iaSa.1],  and  also  'tlie  Ahuhite'  for  the 
erroneous 'sun  of  Aliuhi.'  In  tho  tliird  list  (1  ChS7*l 
Dodai  {-Th,  LXX  Ataffti)  is  described  as  general  of 
the  second  division  of  the  army,  bat  tiie  words 
*  Elc&zar  thcson  of '  appear  tu  havy  been  accidentally 
omitted.  Borthcau  eondiders  that  Podni  ia  the 
more  correct  form,  and  appeals  to  the  LXX  and 
JtifL  (JiudrioiO  ;  he  accordingly  restores  this  form  in 
2  8  23"  and  1  Ch  U". 

The  traditional  spelling  (Dodo),  howei-er,  is  most 
pro>jAb)y  right :  the  niuiie  Dudii  has  iMym  fonnil 
on  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  npparttntly  as  that 
of  an  Amorite  oHicial  at  the  Egyp.  court.  In  tlie 
Inscription  of  Mc«ha  (1.  12)  we  also  lind  rrm  (prob- 
ably 'iii^  —  Dodo)  ;  it  ajipcars  to  be  the  name  of 
some  deity.  3.  A  Bethlchemite,  fat  her  uf  Elhanan, 
one  of  'the  thirty*  {2  S  23^  1  Ch  ll»  W^).  8. 
A  man  of  Issachnr,  tlie  forefather  of  Tola  the 
judge  (Jg  10').  LXX  and  Vulg.  tr.  irarpaiiX^ 
aiVou;  patnti  Abintcicch.  J.  F.  SteNSINO. 

DOE.— KV  (Pr  6"),  AV  'roe,'  is  in  Hob.  n'jjt^ 
ya'aidh,  UiQ/emale  ibex.    See  GoAT,  under  Q'^v;. 

DOEO  {i^\  J|f^,  i.-\^  '). — An  F/lomite.  ami  cdiiff  of 
the  herdmen  [or  better,' mrmer>t,' reading  with  Gn'itz 
OTI^jforD-i'injof  kinir8aul.  When  David  fled  to  Nob. 
to  Ahimelech  (or  Ahiiah)  tho  priest,  D.  wa-t  there 
•detained  before  the  Lord.'  Having  witnessed  tho 
aid  given  to  tlie  fugitive,  he  reported  what  he  had 
seen  to  the  king,  wim  summonud  vVhitui^lec-h  Ijcfure 
him,  and  accuseil  him  of  treason.  Ucgordless  of 
bis  protestations  of  innocence,  Saul  onlcrcd  liim  to 
be  slain.  The  king's  guard  shrank  from  laying 
hands  npon  the  sacred  person  of  a  priest,  and  the 
order  was  then  given  to  D.,  who  not  only  alow  all 
the  priests,  but  perpetrated  a  geneEral  maswicre  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Koh,  destroyinff  even  tlie 
cattle  (t  S  21'  22»-"').  D.  ia  mentioned  m  the  title 
of  Ps  52.  K.  ai.  Boyd. 

DOQ  (3^5  JcpJeb,  KtHttr,  Kvripior,  mniV),— The  dog 
is  mentioned  in  many  places  in  the  Bible,  and  (witb 
the  Bomenhat  uncertain  e.Yception  of  the  ffteff* 
?vjund,  I'r  HO",  where  the  Heb,  signifies  tlenaer 
in  the  IfAns,  and  is  rendered  in  th*^  marg.  horse, 
KVm  war-hi/rae)  always  with  contempt.  Tho  dog 
■  Od  this  fona  »m  Driver  od  1  S  lEfiUi. 
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referred  to  is  doubtJeu  the  puriah  animal  &o 
eomnton  in  the  streetn  of  all  villa^a  uid  cities 
in  Bible  Umta.  The  original  of  thia  doi^onerate 
race  of  do^s  is  prohably  the  slieplipr<I  ting  (.lob  30'j, 
whicli  diflera  from  tlia  tovm  anitiml  i-lii'-llj  in  bia 
Jong  fur  and  basliy  tall,  and  his  fur  ifreMer 
strength,  courage,  and  ferocity.  All  of  tbese 
quaJitteo  are  llie  natural  rcault  of  the  liardahipa 
of  htB  life.  Compelled  to  go  long  distances, 
to  guanl  the  (Ifn-ks  from  lliu  wolves  luid  other 
savage  beasta,  to  favo  Ihu  cold  winds  of  winter,  and 
its  pelting  mina  or  sleet  or  snow,  he  nuol^  all  the 
en  aowmeatn  which  heposaessesovertliosaof  hia  idle, 
cowardly  relative,  wno  spends  most  of  the  time, 
when  not  in  search  of  his  carrion  food,  in  alecpiog 
onder  the  shelter  of  walU  or  vaulted  passages,  or 
sprawling  in  the  soft  mud  or  dust  of  the  streets. 

The  street  dog  is  2  to  3  ft.  long,  exclusive 
of  his  tail,  and  from  IB  inches  to  2  ft.  high, 
usually  tawny  in  colour,  bnt  often  cream *colonreil, 
whitv,  or  blat^lc,  with  «hort,  sliir  fur,  siiiull  ey*H, 
and  UKtmlly  with  little  or  no  bu^hiness  to  Lho 
tail.  These  du^rt  usually  occupy  defined  quar- 
ters of  the  towns,  and  any  dog  intruding  into 
ft  quarter  not  Iiiji  own  is  certain  to  be  set  ut>oii 
ana  very  acvercly  bitten.  They  act  as  public, 
Bcavengcni  (1  K  "U"  16*  21"-  "  22",  2  K  tf'^-  *\ 
Jor  15*).  They  wander  from  place  to  place,  especi- 
ally in  the  npighlionrhnod  oi  the  nity  walla,  and 
tnnke  the  night  hideous  with  their  barliing  {P« 
69*").  They  not  infrequently  attjirk  pitsHent  in 
lonely  places,  espcciallv  in  the  neigh liourliood  of 
Arab  enoampments.  \  iolent  men  are  compared  to 
tlioni  (Ph  Ci"^**).  They  are  used  to  watch  houses 
and  tents  (In  56").  'llic  name  dog  ia  a  term  of 
reproach  (1  S24'*,  2  S  3"  9«  10',  2  K  8'',  Is  00*.  Ph  3", 
ItRV  22^^).  *  The  price  of  a  dog '  (I)t  23")  prolxibly 
refers  to  the  pructieee  of  the  male  ffidimim  (eee 
Driver  <ui /oc  and  Homniel,  Anc  Heh.  Trad.  \\A). 
In  a  word,  the  Eostern  street  dog  is  a  type  of  all 
that  \%  cDwaplty,  lazy,  liltliv,  treacherous,  and  oon- 
tcmiitiblu.  Tliiiv  Bucm  to  Imvo  been  omnipresent 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  15»  Mk  7'^  Lk  W^),  as 
the  funnnr  citations  provu  theoi  lo  have  been  Ui 
more  ancient  time?. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  bi-fore  given  (Pr 
30"}.  tli'L'TO  is  no  nllurtion  to  hunting  dogs  in 
St-ripturo.  As  the  friend  of  man,  enduwed  with 
noble  intelligence,  the  dog  had  no  place  in  Ueb.  life. 

G.  K.  Post. 

DOGHA,  properly  an  opinion  or  judgment ;  then, 
fl.-*  a,  dt^'ifiion  uf  one  in  authority,  ft  tlerjee— of 
rulers  (Lk  2\  Ac  17',  He  11^).  of  Mo»e«  (Kph  2^ 
Col  2"),  of  apo-^tles  (Ac  IG*).  The  same  word  in 
it»  verbal  form  is  used  of  the  decisions  of  the 
elders  (Ac  15«- ■■«•).  Hatch  (Uib.  Led.  1888, 
pp.  119-120)  has  very  well  shown  how.  from  this 
original  meaning  of  'personal  oplniun,'  the  word 
came  to  stRnify  'decrees'  in  the  case  of  ralers,  and 
'doctrines  in  tlio  cose  of  teachers.  By  far  the 
most  imporUuit  NT  use  of  the  term  Is  la  K]>h 
and  Col.  All  the  early  Gr.  commentators  under- 
stand  by  'dogmai^'  in  Ixilh  pjuiiagi?**  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  goi^pel.  Lightfoot  correctly 
insists  upon  rendering  the  word,  as  in  all  other  NT 
paaaagcs.  decree,  ordinance ;  in  Enh  it  is  restricted 
to  Mosaic  ordinanoes,  bat  in  Col  it  is  apjilied  more 
generally  to  all  decrees  in  which  moriLl  principlejt 
and  reli^-ioas  precepts  are  set  forth.  The  re- 
striction in  Uie  one  case,  however,  is  not  in  the 
word,  but  only  in  the  context.  In  Kph  the 
iirffiaTo.  OM  *  autlioritAtivo  decrees  *  are  distinguiHhed 
from  ^i-roXai  as  sejiarate  precepts,  by  both  of  which 
terms  the  Mosaic  law  is  characterized  from  differ- 
ent points  of  \icw.  By  styling  these  precepts 
'dogmas'  the  apo»tlc  eniplm-izes  the  point  that 
they  were  iinixiHcd  by  extt^riml  authority.  This  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  ecclesiastical  use  o*f  the  word 


to  indicate  doetrines  which  are  enunciated  authori- 
tativcly  by  the  Church,     tioe  Ductiunk. 

J.  MAcnteitsoK. 

DOK  (Aij<c). — A  fortress  near  Jericho,  where 
Simon  th»  Maccabce,  along  with  two  of  hist  sons, 
waa  mnrdcred  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  t  Mac 
1^.  The  name  survives  in  the  modem  'Ain  Diik, 
4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho  [Robinaon,  liRP  iL  309 ; 
Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  1.  4fiO ;  Si^P  lii.  173,  191» 
209).  lu  .los.  (Ant.  Xllt.  viii.  1  ;  iVars,  t.  il.  3)  it 
apiwaraas  Dagou  [cf.  G.  A.  Smilli,  Hi^t.  Gco^.  250). 

.1.  A.  .SF.i.niK. 

DOLEFUL.— I^  I3^>  '  their  honse!«  shall  be  fiUI  of 
doleful  creatures'  (Ueb.  chm  '6/tfm);  and  Mic  2* 
'and  lament  with  a  doleful  lamentation'  (m}  n;rj] 
.i;ni,  AVm  'latnont  with  a  lamcutAtion  of  laiucnta- 
lions,'  KVm  *  lament  with  the  lamentation,  It  is 
done,'  after  Kwald,  Cheyne,  and  others,  taking 
the  last  word  as  Niiih.  of  .i.'n,  instead  of  a  subst 
from  ~ri)  to  wail).  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  'iihim  of  Is  13''"  are  jaokalpt,  ha  lhf>re  in  the 
Assyr.  ft/tii  used  in  the  bilingual  t«xt«  for  Bj»b.  /»Jt- 
barra,  lit.  'evil-dog.'  The  older  Eng.  VSS  mostly 
give  'great  owls,*  the  Geneva  keeping  the  Heb. 
Oliim,  »ilh  a  note  suggtnLing  the  powubility  that 
they  and  the  Ziim  (AV  'wild  beoste')  ore '  wicked 
«pirita  whcrrby  Satan  deluded  man,  aa  by  the 
fairies,  gobbling,  and  suche  like  fantasieii,'  which 


mournful  [fr.  Lat.  doUre),  as  in  Shako.  Foe*.  J*it, 
ixi. — 

*  She,  poor  tiird,  ui  aU  fnrlom. 
Lean  J  her  lirvAst  up  till  »  tJtnrn, 
And  thfln»nr  Ui^doIcFuII'aK'iitjr.* 

Sliaks.  nse-H  *  dole  *  in  the  same  sense,  a.i  Jlamtet,  X. 
ii.  13— 

'  III  equal  scale  waighLnir  delight  and  dole' 

J.  Hashngs. 
DOLPHIN.— See  Badoek. 

DOMINION,  us&l  in  the  ordinary  sense,  la  the 
tr.  of  various  words  in  OT  and  NT,  and  only  note- 
wortliy  as  the  rendering  of  Kvptin-rii  in  Eph  1", 
Col  1"  (]d.),  and,  perliaps,  2  P  2"  and  Jade* 
(King.).  Associated  as  it  is  in  Col  1"  with  Apxal 
and  i^avijlat,  and  in  Eph  1"  with  these  and  SOra/ut 
(al]  sing.), — words  use^l  elsewhere  {''.ff.  Eph  6", 
Col  2",  Ito  8»,  1  Co  l.'i^)  primarily,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  angelic  powers,  good  or  bad  or  both, — it  fttands, 
without  doubt,  in  Eph  (axc^nKively)  and  Col  (de- 
scenHively)  for  a  grade  in  tfie  nn'-elic  hierarchy; 
probably,    along  with    fi^fot    (Coll.    thu    highest 

frrade  (as  Lightfoot  concludes  from  the  earliest 
istai  see  his  note  on  Col  l"'l,  being  at  the  some 
time  second  in  tliat  grnde,  while  ipx*^^  °a^  ^(ourUi 
belong  to  the  next  grade  below  ;  just  as  kingship, 
su^geetcd  in  Bptm,  is  naturally  superior  t«  lord- 
ahip  {Kvpiimjt),  (compare  the  ^cof  and  kiJ/km  of 
1  Co  8*),  and  both  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
rule  an  j  authoritu.  Opii-oi,  Ku^iinjt.  ipx^,  /£owrfa, 
and  o\JMifu%,  or  tlicir  lingiiiiitio  equivalents,  are 
found  among  the  orders  of  angels  in  Jewish  or 
Jewish-Chr.  books  ranging  over  the  NT  period  or 
it«i  itiimediatc  neighbourhood.  Thus  in  Jubiiees, 
§  15:  'Over  (dl  [the  Gentile  nationit]  hath  [Godl 
set  spirit*  as  IvrfW  (ef.  Sir  17");  in  2'e*'.  -V//. 
Pair.  Lrri  3,  'In  the  heaven  next  to  God  are 
thrones  {Gftityoi),  powers  (/foikriai),'  angels  being,  in 
the  same  p-issagc,  a«»ignud  U)  each  of  the  first  six 
out  of  the  »ovfn  heavens,  in  doscendtng  order  j  in 
Knoeh  G*^,  *The  hwit  of  the  heavens  and  all  the 
holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God  ...  all  the 
angelsof  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  priHcipnlitit** 
etc.  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Urigon,  Enhrem 
Syrufl,  PsRudo-DionvMiift,  ai^rcpt  (similar  tuougli 
varying  gradatioas  (see  Lightfoot,  Col  I'").    The 


belief  in  such  ^tbdntions  niAv  lie  (raced  to  the  OT, 
%vitli  itK  Elahltn  and  sonn  of  Eloliim  ( Pss  58  and  S'3), 
the  mi^htv  Ix-ingH  of  the  same  chias  as  God,  vet 
niled  by  "Him  (P»  lO.-*'**-).  Hi»  host,  led  by  His 
captoia  (Jon  S"'**  Apx^ffrpirrrm  Sivi/utin  Ki-fUov,  cf. 
dpxiyy»'*'Oii  1  Th  4").  B«ing  originally,  in  all 
iirulmhility,  the  natunj-ApiritM  of  Suriiitic  liciitlicn- 
ijini,  they  were  phyittcal  rather  than  ethical  ((in 
6'*'),  and  are  sometimeii  connw^ted  or  idcntifial 
u'ith  the  Ktars  of  heaven  (Job  38^  Is  45";  cf. 
Enoch  IS"-",  and  see  article  Elemekt).  As 
the  knowledge  of  God  advanced,  these  'gods' 
ceoMd  to  have  any  religious  importance,  and 
receded  more  and  more  mt-o  the  position  of  corn* 
parativ«  nonentities  <Fit  89"),  but  were  still  ro> 
garJeii  aa  Miipt-rintt-nding  tlio  nations  under  Him 
(On  10",  Is  '24"),  thongli  in  >*ome  niwinl  iienfte  God 
rvsHrved  larael  for  Himsolf  {Dt  32*'*  I.XX),  making 
Michael,  the  chief  archanpel  (Dn  12'),  their  prince. 
Being  tltas  distin<,'ni!4hed  from  God,  and  not  irre> 
Tocably  liuund  by  the  moral  law,  they  could  come 
into  opp<tsitiou  "to  lllm,  not  merely  relative  but 
actual,  either  by  blameworthy  conduct  of  the 
oharKes  toinmilled  to  them  (I»  2-1'',  Job  4",  cf. 
Enoch  18"'";  also  the  'angela'  in  Rev  2,  3),  or  by 
diametricAl  contravention  uf  (iod'it  [>ur|>OH(>a  (Dn 
10*^,  2  Co  4*.  Eph  ft"";  and  see  A)«*OBL,  DEMON, 
and  iiATAN). 

The  interpretation  of  itoptlrrr)t  in  Jnde  •  and  its 
parallel  2  V  2'*  is  perplexing,  and  is  much   dia- 

Sated.  A  reference  to  angclio  powers — unseen 
ignities  worthy  of  reverence  (cf.  I  Co  11"*) — \» 
8up|Kirtt;tl  by  the  contiguous  S6i<u  ('beings  in  light 
like  God'K  and  by  the  example  of  the  tun  of  the 
Swlomitea  (Gn  19) ;  vrhile  a  reference  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ  or  God  is  suggested  by  Jade  *, 
and  2  F  2*  (angels  that  sinned,  i.«.  agunst  God). 
Soc  Spitta  OQ  the  two  passages,  and  Uamack, 
TexU,  li.  14. 

LmnurtXK.— Schultc,  Oltf  TMt.  TTttotoai/fEng.  tr.),  L  SUIT. ; 
Sv*r)]itf ,  Die  PauliniMAt  A  nfttologit  luulDAmonolom*,  pp.  3S, 
USfl.  iLighUoet,  Cotoman*.  J.  MAi^IB. 

DOOM.— In  A V,  2  En  7*  only,  •  the  day  of  doom 
ihftll  be  the  end  of  this  time'  {liiej  jfiaicii.   KV 

*  till*  day  of  judgment '} ;  to  whicli  RV  ailds  Exk  7' 
*Tliy  doom  in  cxime  nnto  thee.  O  inhabitant  of  the 
land,'  v.'"  Mhy  diKmi  is  gone  fortli'  (-iTCiin,  AV 
'  the  morning/  RVm  '  the  turn  '  or  '  Uie  crowninfi 
time' — see  Davidson],  and  the  vb.  I  Co  4'  'God 
hath  Set  forth  us  thu  apostles  last  of  all,  as  men 
doomed     to    death '    (wr    iKi0swaTiovs),    AV     Kill 

*  approve<l  to  death,'  mod.  editions  '  appointed,'  of 
which  Scrivener  (tVij«A./'art«^.ifi4/«,  p.xcvii)  says  : 

*  A  deliberate  but  neadtesB  correction  [in  1016] 
derived  from  Tind.,  Cuv,,  the  Great  and  the 
BishopH*  Biblea.  The  Gen.  (1657)  baa  "destinate  to 
death."' 

For  'doom*  lo  the  mom  of  Mudcmeat,*  dT.  Wyclifi  tr.  ot 
Pi  fls  '  He  mAd*  redl  hta  trone  in  acme,'  u>a  of  Ri'v  W  *  urvvit 
end  lutt  ben  Ibe  dooMS  of  bpa.'  SbAlu.  {MtKbttli.  ir.  iii.  t-9) 
RwKka  of  '  the  frnat  doom,*  ».«.  Uie  dj^  of  Judgment;  sad  in 
JitL  Cm.  m.  L  as— 

*  M«D,  virce.  ftsd  chiltlnD  store,  ay  out,  sad  nm 
Am  U  were  aoonisdsjr.* 

Hie  word  lsoonn«ol«l  with  'deem'  to  fudK«.wbenoe  che'Decnf 


■t«n*of  tale  ot  Usa  sod  Jtnojr,  and  phUolouiaUlj' wlttaUr.  Diuk 
w,  tr.  rAi^Mplaov,  whence 'ecOMUiuit,'  luo  down,  *&  ilL-daiuik.' 


law. 


Bee  Crslfc^  Enff.  of  Shaia.  pi  S2S;  Verity,  Shakt.  Jul  Cam.  f. 
Uet;  sad  Art.  Dbu.  J.  UaSTINQS. 

D0OR,D00RKEEPER,D00RP08T.— KeeHotrsE. 

DOPHKAH  (i;;!::).— A  sitation  in  the  itinerarj'  of 
the  children  of  l!"n>L'l  (Nu  3;i'"*).  Thin  station  and 
the  next  one,  Aluah,  whicli  lie  between  the 
'encamnnient  by  the  sea'  and  iCephidim,  have  not 
been  iueutUied,  and  Lhcy  are  uot  alluded  (o  in 
KxoiluA.     As,  however,  the  itinerary  iu  Ha  has 


every  appearance  of  being  taken  from  a  regular 
pilgrim  Iwok,  we  should  say  that,  on  tJii'^  hyputliesis 
that  Mount  Sinai  and  Rophidini  [=Feirnn]  have 
been  correctly  located,  the  position  of  Dophkah 
cannot  be  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  \Vady 
Maghara ;  thU  wady  contain-s  the  oldest  Egj-ptian 
mines,  and  as  thi.*  bfuc-sLonc  which  Mio  Ki4,vi>I'ians 
4juarrie<l  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mafi^at,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Mafkat,  it  i»  a 
tempting  suggestion  to  identify  Dophkah  as  an 
erroneous  transcription  of  Mafkah.  Alui^h  would 
then  lie  half-way  between  this  and  Feiran  ;  it 
does  not  appear  thtit  any  more  exact  loeation  cau 
be  suggested.  The  id<.'DtilicatiDn  suggested  for 
Dophkah  was  made,  in  the  tir»t  iiidtauce,  by 
Ebers ;  I  arrived  at  it  independently. 

.1.  Rendei,  Harris. 
DOR  (-fri,  Tih),  Jos  IP  12»  17",  Jg  l«  J  K  4", 
1  Ch  7".— A  Can.  city  in  Galilee,  in  uie  'uplands' 
(rw!,  RVm  Naph.itli-[or  Naphoth-J-ior)  towanls  the 
W.  Its  king  is  noticed  between  J  okneam  and  Gilgal 
of  the  Goiim— which  was  iu  Sharon.  U  »cuins  tu 
have  been  in  Issacbar  or  in  Aiilier,  and  is  noticed 
as  attacked  by  Manassch  with  Tnanach.  The 
'uplands'  of  Dor  formed  that  part  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom, which  seems  to  oorrespoml  with  Zebulnn,  the 
nvxt  provinoo  to  Issacliar ;  but,  according  to  the  last 
cited  iHissAge,  Dor  belonged  to  Manas'ieh,  though 
naiice<l  with  towns  of  Ksachai'.  These  indications 
do  not  Biiilice  to  fix  the  site.  Jos.  makes  it  a  sea- 
side  town  {Ant.  v.  i.  22,  viii.  ii.  3}  near  Carmel 
(f.'oB/m  Ayion.,  ii.  10).  It  was  at  Dor  that 
Trvphon  (c.  Ii.c.  139)  wits  besieged  by  Antiochns 
Sidetes,  1  Mac  IS""-.  In  the  4th  cent.  a.d. 
\Onomcutioon,  t.v.  Domapheth)  it  is  identified 
with  TantHrah  on  the  sea-ioast,  9  Roman  miles 
from  Cjcsarea  Palestina  on  the  wny  to  Tyiu  ;  but 
the  names  have  no  connexion,  and  the  aite  is  not 
on  the  uplands.  The  low  hills  S.  of  C&rmcl  raay 
be  intended,  but  the  name  has  not  bueu  recovered. 

C.  R.  COSDER. 

DORCAS.— 'Tabitha.  which  is  by  inU'rprctalion 
called  Dorcas*  (Ac  IP"] ;  «r»  is  Aram,  tor  Ueb. 
•3s,  by  regalar  interchange  of  o  for  *  (see  Driver, 
Ifebreuj  TenM^,  p.  225  f . ).  When  occurring  as  the 
name  of  an  aiuuial,  it  is  tr*  in  AV  'roebuck* 
or  'roe,'  in  RV  'gaxelle.'  Aopxdt  is  tlie  Gr. 
eriuivalunt,  used  ill  LXX.  Both  thu  .Aramaic  and 
the  Greek  were,  aleo,  not  uncommon  names  for 
women :  the  former  denoting  'bcautv,'  the  latter 
thu  animal's  gaze  (fr.  SipKOftai),  Vox  lustntices  tee 
Wetatein's  Comm.  on  Ac  0" ;  Joi._liJ  iv.  iiL  5  may 
be  mentioned  as  one. 

The  rvi^iw  of  Dorcna  of  Jotvpa  I«  lh«  Moood  of  three  nsrru* 
tivM  (Ac  g««>lMa  lO-Hl^  oaiinMled  witli  St,  Vvleft  visit 
to  Ui«  tomia  of  the  Haritiniti  Clain  on  the  W.  ooaai  qI  Pal., 
whilher  be  cuae  in  Uie  Dourae  of  a  Journey  undvrtiUcen  by 
hlin  srtvT  the  Oburoh  at  Jtnis.  wm  wstlcred  Uiroui'ti  '  Lfae 
pijnFCiiLion  which  arose  about  Btapben.'  The  flnt  ot  theee 
ntntttivcn,  like  the  atoond,  l«la(<«  a  minde ;  tbcy  an  told 
to  Ulnatntls  tlis  aupcniatunl  powers  graatM  to  81.  I'eter, 
whcoie  aiJraclM  la  Jam*,  have  already  been  described  Ao  S>-1' 
t,i  11-  la.  The  ChurchM  )n  Liydda  and  Jo|nia  were  not  fousded 
bv  8b.  Peter  (Ao  if^'-  *»),  tixt  on  thui  ooouioB  bis  presence  and 
bis  miraolm  served  to  itn-nstlicn  and  evtecid  Lhem.  He  liatm 
not  eeem  lo  Iiavc  vbitdl  Jojina  till  the  Church  there,  in  Its 
dlstresi  on  aocount  at  Uoiras  daath,  aent  Co  feuib  him  fnmi 
LyddaCDW). 

Dorcas  was  a  'disciple*  {^ffiir/no,  this  fem.  form 
occurs  in  NT  only  here).  -She  must  have  been  u 
person  of  some  worldly  substance  so  as  to  have  had 
leisure  for  the  'good  works'  and  meansfor  the  'alms- 
deeds'  of  which  she  was 'full.'  The  former  term  is 
more  comprehensive  tlian  thu  latter.  NuvBrtheless, 
by  it  also  in  nil  [>robabi[ity,  according  to  Jewish 
nHsocinlions,  works  of  charity  are  more  enperially 
denoted  (cf.  the  Talm.  expression  d*3b  c-t^'n,  and 
see  on  it  Weber,  T/ifol.  d.  Hynagoae,  §  61 ;  see 
aUo  tA  dyadd  not/  at  Sir  20",  and  cf.  ib.  18^  and 
To  12*^).  ITorcaa'  labours  fur  the  good  of  othors 
were  instances.    We  may  note  that  they  were  tlie 
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more  creditable  in  one  who  was  able  to  give  atnis, 
ami  migliC  liave  cont^nttid  horsclf  with  doiug  this. 
The  garments  which  the  witlowa  showed  to  St. 
Pet«r  mny  nio^t  naturally  be  supposted  to  lie  those 
which  Hhe  had  previoiuly  given  to  tht>in.  Thu 
widows  are  Cbas  seen  here,  as  in  6*.  to  fonn  a 
recognized  class,  dependent  npon  bounty.  The 
account  of  the  actual  raising  of  Dorcas  (^t.^^'-'M 
bears  a  cloae  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ralaiu^: 
of  Jairas*  daughter  (Mt  9=»,  Mk  5"-*^,  Lk  8"). 

V.  H.  Stanton. 
DORTMENES  {Sopvfxfft),  thi^  fnllierof  Ptolemy 
Mnonm,  who  whh  a  truHted  friend  of  Antioc-huH 
Kptphunes  (2  Mac  4**),  and  wa»  cbo-sen  by  Lywui* 
to  oomroand  the  Syrian  armv  in  Pal.  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Nicanor  and  Gor^att  (1  Mao  3^]. 
Ptolpniy  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of 
the  I'-Kyp.  kinff  Ptolemy  vi.  Philonictor  (2  Mac 
\K^^) ;  and  his  father,  Dorj-mencs.  mny  perhaps  be 
identihcd  with  the  .'ICtoliiui  Doiynn-ncs  who 
fought  fur  F'toleuiy  iv.  against  AntiiH;1iii3  Uiu 
Great  (Polybiua,  v.  SI).  H.  A.  White. 

DOSITHEUS  (Ao<r(tf<ot),  —  1,  Tlie  priest  who, 
nccoDling  to  a  note  in  one  of  the  GrceK  receononft 
of  Eethor,  brought  the  book  to  Alexandria  in  the 
4th  year  of  I'tolcmy  Piiilomctor  (?)  and  Cleopatra,  c. 
B.C.  ITU  (Ad.  Est  il'}-  2.  A  soldier  of  Jndas  Mocca- 
bfeUM,  who  (2  Mao  12="]  laid  hold,  in  the  beat  of 
battle,  of  Gorgiae  the  general  of  the  enemy,  and 
ftonght  to  take  him  alivfi  Tho  attempt  vfi 
fnutrated  by  a  Tliratriati  horaeman,  who  cnt  off 
the  arm  of "  Do<iitheiw.  3.  A  renegade  Jew  who 
fmstraled  the  plot  of  Theodotus  to  aAmA.«iiiato  kin^ 
J'tolemv  Philopator  (3  Mac  P).  4.  An  otiicer  ol 
Judas  iSfaccaboius  (2  Mac  12^'*- "}.    J.  A.  Selblb. 

DOTJEA    (AttfTo-'tt).— Another  form  of    Dothan 

(which  Boe).     AV  lias  incorrectly  Judaea. 

DOTE. — The  orig.  meaning  of  to  '  dote '  is  to  he 
fiMiIixh  (of.   'dotage,'  anrl  Scotch  *doit4}d'),  as  in 

Chaucer,  Lef^rui  of  Good  M'wiiwn,  261 — 

*  WeL  wot  I  Uiar-by  tbou  benliiuMt  dot4 

Aa  oUto  (olc«,  wbon  hir  aplrlt  Iilj-JcUi'  ; 

and  Piers  Plovmtan,  i.  13S — 

'  Thow  dot«d  daffe,  Qtiod  ah«,  dull  Amc  thi  wfttea* 

In  this  sense  occnra  '  dote'  in  Jor  50"  '  A  sword  is 
upon  the  liars,  and  tliey  »liall  dote'  (Cov.  'they 
shall  become  fooles,'  Ueb.  i'?)<i,  the  vb.  [^k']  is  only 
found  in  Niph.,  and  always  =  bo  foolish,  or  act 
foolishly,  whether  innocently  as  Jer  5*,  or  not  as  Is 
\ifi') ;  Sir  25^  *  an  old  adulterer  that  dototli '  ((\ar- 
Tttf'fitvQv  ffw^ffti,  nV  *  lacking  undor»»tauding');  and 
ITi  6* 'doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  wor<U' 
(AVm  '  a  fool,'  RVrn  '  fick.'  Or.  i-wrJv,  only  here 
in  NT,  and  riaiifxa  only  .In  5*  TR  ;  but  tlie  sense  in 
clearly  *  un^tund/  'mad,'  a  r^imniion  mi>nning  of 
the  word  ;  Tind.  Ir.  freely  'wasteth  his  brayaes'  ; 
'  doteth '  is  the  Geneva  word  of  1500).  Elscwhcri: 
'dote'  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  '  Iw  (foolijilily) 
fond,'  Ezk  23*-  '■  •■».'«■•>  (an-).         J.  Eastings. 

DOTHAN  (fp^  and  \^\  AuOitifi),  Gn  37" 
(Dothaim,  in  Jth  4'  eta.),  now  Toll  DothAn,  was 
nn  ancient  town  wituated  10  niilpn  N.  of  Samaria. 
Thitlier  Josejth  followed  his  brethren  from  Shcchem 
(Gn  ;i7").  Tlie  pasturage  about  it  is  still  the  beat 
and  freshest  in  a  time  of  drought  (Tiiomson,  Ltijui 
aud  Book,  p.  468).  The  site  of  Doihan,  known  in 
earlier  times  by  Eusehius,  who  placed  it  12  milus 
N.  of  Samaria,  had  for  ^nie  centuries  lieen  lost  till 
recovered  by  Van  do  Yelde  (vol.  i.  p.  3ft4  tl'.).  It 
lay  on  an  ancient  (JewiHli!)  roail,  of  which  Van  de 
Vehle  found  the  rem.iin!«.  crotwing  from  the  plain 
of  Esilraelon  into  the  plain  of  Sfiaron,  and  must 
have  always  been  an,  important  military  ijost.     It 


stood  on  the  top  of  a  mound,  aa  tho  InnguaKO  of 
2  K  6'*""  would  suggest.  There  are  still  two  Targe 
aiit^ieut  ci:^Lem»,  into  one  of  which  ponnibly  JoL^eph 
was  cast:.  There  arc  two  welU,  as  Uie  name  implii*^, 
but  only  one  of  th«m  etwina  ancient.  It  burets 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  [Sur.  Mtm,  ii.  IQft.  215). 
Moit  probably.  Joseph's  brethren  were  gathered 
watering  their  Socks  when  he  approached.  Dothan 
was  the  residence  of  Elisfaa  when  the  incident  of 
2  K  6'^"*  occurred.  It  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia  (Jth  4*  ~'^  "  8"). 

A.  ilKSDEBSON. 
DOUBT.— Bee  next  article.      The  middle    Kug. 
flouten  most  fret),  meant  X/>  Jenr^  after  duhiiart  in 
late  I.at.     And  this  meaning  is  hUII  very  coinmou 
for  '  doubt '  in  Shaka,  as  ilacbeth,  IV.  iL  96— 

*  I  Uoubt  nmo  dsnxtr  dooi  spprouh  yon  nearly.' 

In  AV  this  meaning  is  evident  in  Sir  9"  '  Keep  thee 
far  from  the  man  that  hath  power  to  kill  ;  so  tduJt 
thou  not  duuliL  the  fear  uf  death '  {ai  fiii  (nrorrtArjit 
iff&^o¥  &ara'T»i',  RV  '  thou  shalt  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  fear  of  death ').  But  in  NT  oIhu  it  is  often 
more  than  'hciittate'  or  'nuKlruHt,'  e^p.  where  the 
Gr.  is  diFo^oMoi.  *  to  be  at  a  loss'  (Jn  13^,  Ac  2.'i*, 
Gal  4*"),  or  the  stronger  3ior»u^w,  'to  be  utterly  at 
a  loss'  (Ac2''5"  lU^').  In  like  manner  doubtful 
means  'perplexing' or  'perplexed,' tjir  la'' {i-ropiofitu, 
UV  'in  perplexity');  Lk  12*  'neither  be  ye  of 
doubrJiU  mind '  {tiij  furtupi^taBt,  a  word  of  disputed 
meaning  here,  sn'o  Plummer,  nU  ior.);  Ho  14*  '  d. 
dispillJiLionM  '  (hct*  under  DiSfUTE). 

J.  Hastings. 

DODBT.— The  Ileb.  of  OT  seems  to  lack  an 
exact  equivalent  to  our  term  'doubt,'  when  oaed 
in  a  religious  reference.  Some  have,  indeedt 
under^Loud  '  doubters,'  '  soeptica '  to  be  meant 
when  the  Paalmisb,  who  loves  God's  law  and 
hopes  in  His  word  and  delights  in  keening  Uis 
commandments,  declares  that  he  '  hates  tnern  that 
are  of  n  double  mind'  (Ps  119"'  c*c;*5).  Appar- 
ently, however,  it  is  rather  hypocritea,  what  we 
should  call  'double-faced  men, who  are  meant; 
and  It  seems  to  Iw  hypocrisy,  rother  than  doubt, 
which  is  in  mind  also  in  1  K  18",  where  the 
kindred  tftrm  c'liv?  occnra,  and  in  1  Ch  IS'',  Pa  12*, 
where  the  similar  phnurts  '  donble  heart'  (^b)  3^) 
appears,  as  well  as  in  Hos  lt>^,  where  tho  comm. 
diner  as  to  whether  the  words  o;^  p^5  are  to  be 
tr''  '  their  heart  is  divided,'  or,  perhaps  better, 
'their  heart  is  smooth,'  t.e.  deceitful. 

In  NT,  on  tho  other  hand,  wo  moeb  wltli  a  series 
of  terms  which  run  through  the  shades  of  meaning 
expressed  by  uur  words,  perpIexiCy,  siusponse,  dia> 
traction,  hcaiUitlon,  quuatiouuig,  scepticism,  shad- 
ing down  into  unbelief. 

Perplexity  is  expruiwed  by  the  verb  Atm^w 
(Mk  li»  Lk  24*.  Jn  13".  Ac  25»,  2  Co  4».  Gal 
4'^),  with  its  Htrengthened  coraponnd,  StaToptu 
(Lk  9».  Ac  2'»  5"  10"),  expressing  thorough  per- 
plexity, when  one  is  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  tho 
still  stronger  compound  i^ropiu  (2  Co  1'  4'),  in 
whicli  jKirplexity  ha»  passed  into  dcsiiiAir.  This 
perplexity  la  never  asitigned  in  NT  to  the  sphere 
of  religion.  Evun  in  such  int^tancvs  as  Lk  24\ 
where  we  are  told  that  the  women,  finding  the 
Lord's  tomb  empty,  *were  perplexed  thereabout ;' 
Mk  6",  Lk  U*,  where  Herod's  perplexity  over 
John's  preaching  and  the  subsequent  preaching 
of  Jesus  find  llis  followers  is  spoken  of;  and 
Ac  2'*,  whi;re  the  extreme  perplexity  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  wonders  oi  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost is  advened  to,  it  is  not  a  stAte  of  religions 
doubt  but  of  pore  mental  buwildenueut  which  is 
described.  The  women  merely  bad  no  explanation 
of  the  empty  tomb  ready,  lla-y  were  at  a  loss  bow 
to  account  for  it ;  Uerod  dimply  found  John's 
preaching  and  the  reports  conceruuig  the  preach- 
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in^  nnd  work  of  Jesus  and  His  discipleo  inex- 
plicable, hu  had  no  Lliuory  ready  for  thmr  oxnlana- 
tion  i  the  man'ola  of  PeDti'cofct,  btifore  I  utcr'a 
exjilnnatinn  of  tliem,  were  wholly  witliout  mean- 
ing to  tlifir  Tvitneiwes ;  and,  Nimtmrlj',  in  Ac  lU", 
Peter  was  jvist  »t  a  complelo  loss  to  under- 
stand whnt  the  vision  he  had  received  could  mean, 
uid  rcqaired  a  revelation  to  itialca  it  Hignittcant 
to  him.  It  v/aa  tliis  state  of  mind,  a  state  uf 
what  we  may  call  ulyevtive  smipeniie  due  to  lack 
of  lij*ht,  which  the  Jews  claimed  for  themselvaii 
wh«jn  in  Jn  UP*  tjiey  demaoded  of  Jesus:  'How 
long  dost  thou  lift  up  oar  soul  (Hir  iftrx'j*'  V<^ 
ofMit)?  If  thou  art  tae  Chriet,  tell  us  jilainlj.' 
Td8^  would  aufnjrest  that  thoy  were  in  a  state  of 
strained  oxpcetacton  regarding  Hia  clainiA,  and  tliat 
the  lagging  of  their  decision  was  due,  not  to  sut)- 
iective  cau»*i  root«d  in  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
out  to  a  lack  of  l>old  fraukncsa  on  His  part.  Je^u^t, 
in  His  re[ii}',  repels  this  insinuation  and  ascrihes 
the  fault  (u  their  own  nnbelief.  They  were  not 
eager  seekers  after  truth,  held  in  susiK'nso  by  lliti 
amliignous  speech :  they  were  men  m  poasesaou 
of  iiu]  evidence,  who  would  not  follow  it  to  a 
conclusion  opposing  their  wishea:  tlicy  were  there- 
fore Dot  perplexed,  but  unbelieving. 

Por  the  doubt  of  the  diitUactcil  mind  the  NT 
appears  to  have  two  expressions,  ftfTtatpl^taOai 
(Lk  I2»)  and  SujrdftiP  (Mt  U"  28").  This  stato 
of  mind  is  Buperinducod  on  faith,  and  is  a  witness 
to  the  faith  winch  Hen  behind  it ;  only  those  who 
have  faith  can  wavyr  or  bo  distracted  from  it. 
But  the  faith  to  which  it  witnesses  is  cquolly 
neceBsarily  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  faith : 
only  an  imperfect  faith  can  waver  or  be  distraet^'d 
from  its  hrm  assurance.  The  exhortation,  'tie 
ye  not  of  a  wavering  mind,'  ia  appropriatelr  given, 
therefore,  in  Lk  12-^,  to  thotw  who  are  aJdressed 
as  'of  little  faith'  iiXiyinaroi),  of  whom  it  is  the 
■pecifio  characteristic.  It  Is  to  trust  in  God's 
providential  care  without  carking  an.\ietv  as  to 
our  food  and  drink  and  clothing  that  the  l^uviour 
Uoxiiorling  UiahcartTs  in  this  context — to  fulness 
of  faith,  which,  according  to  its  dciinitiun  in 
He  IV,  is  absorbed  in  the  unseen  and  future  in 
contract  with  the  seen  and  present.  Thoxe  who 
have  full  faith  will  have  their  whole  life  hid  with 
God  ;  and  in  proportion  as  care  for  earthly  things 
enters,  in  that  pro^KWtion  do  wo  fall  away  from 
the  heights  of  faith  and  exhibit  a  wavering 
mind.  It  was  a  similar  weaknes-s  which  attacked 
Peter,  when,  walking,  by  virtue  of  faith,  ujHtu 
the  water  to  come  to  .Te^iis,  he  saw  the  wind  and 
was  afraid  (Mt  14^') ;  and,  accordingly,  our  Haviour 
addressed  him  similarly,  'O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  (4iioTaaa.t)V  Here, 
again,  is  real  faith  though  weak,  bat  a  faith 
that  is  distracted  by  the  entrance  of  fear.  The 
same  term,  and  surely  with  similar  implications, 
is  need  again  and  on  an  even  more  interesting 
occasion.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to 
the  mountain  where  He  Imd  appointed  them 
and  there  saw  their  risrm  Lord,  we  arc  told 
(Mt  28"),  'They  worshipped;  but  Home  doubled 
(49ir7a<fa¥).'  It  is  thiii  same  doubt  of  imperfect 
ajid  distracted  faith,  and  not  the  sceptical  doubt 
of  unbelief,  that  is  intended.  All  worshipped 
Him,  though  some  not  without  that  doubt  oi  the 
distracted  mind  which  is  no  more  '  psychologicaUy 
absurd'  here  than  in  Lk  \'I^  and  Mt  U>^  Whence 
the  distraction  arose,  whether  possibly  from  joy 
itself,  a»  in  l.k  '24^,  or  from  a  less  noble  emotion, 
OS  poft&iUy  in  Ju  20^,  we  do  not  know.     But  the 

?|Uality  of  doubt  resulting  from  it,  although  inanj- 
eating  the  iuc<impletene.<<a  of  the  discipleH*  faith, 
was  not  inconsiKifiit  with  ita  reality;  and  the 
record  of  it  is  valuable  to  us  aa  sbovring,  along 
with  such  passagus  as  Lk  24"-**,  Jn  30",  that  the 


apostle*'  te»*timony  to  the  resurrection  was  that 
ol  txjnvinceil  rather  than  of  credulous  witnesses. 

A  kindred  product  of  weak  faith,  the  douht  of 
questioning  hesitation,  is  expteasod  in  NT  hy  the 
term  S<a\oy,ff^>ii  (Lk  -.'1»,  Ho  14',  Ph  :i",  I 'ri  2»). 
It  is  the  Nemesis  of  weakuetm  pf  faith  tliat  it 
is  pursued  by  aoxious  cj^ue^tioningu  and  mental 
doubts.  Thus,  when  Christ  appeared  to  Hi»  dis- 
ciples in  JeruB.,  'they  were  terrihed  and  aftViglited, 
and  .<inppoHo<l  that  they  had  beheld  n  spirit' (Lk 
24**),  provoking  their  Master's  rebuke,  *  Where- 
fore do  ijuet^tiouinga  arii»o  in  your  heart?'  And  in 
St.  Paul  s  Lpistles,  the  timid  outlook  of  the  vriiak 
in  faith  is  recognized  as  their  chief  charact<;rii»tic. 
This  Bcema  to  be  the  meaning  uf  Ho  14',  where 
'  he  that  is  weak  in  faith '  is  to  be  received  into 
full  Christian  brotherhood,  but  not  'for  the  ad- 
judication  of  questionings'  (cf.  the  Kfitnirw  of  v.' 
and  the  tpiiniip  of  v.') :  here  is  a  man  whose  mind 
ia  crowded  with  scruples  nnd  douhtf*,— he  is  to 
be  rt-eeived,  of  course,  but  not  as  if  his  agitated 
consilience  were  to  be  law  to  the  community;  ho 
is  to  be  borne  with,  not  to  he  obeyed-  The  same 
implication  underliea  Ph  2'*,  where  the  contraat 
between  '  muriuurings  and  disputinipi'  seems  to 
be  not  so  much  betwet;n  mural  and  intellectual 
robelliun,  as  between  viuluut  and  timid  obstacles 
in  the  Christian  pathway, — a  voutra^tt  which  ap- 
pears also  in  1  Ti  2*.  It  would  seem  that  those 
who  are  troubled  with  quesliuning«  are  every- 
witere  recognized  as  men  who  possess  faith,  but 
wlio  are  deterred  from  a  projwr  entrance  into  their 
privili'gps  .-uiti  a  proper  i>erforniance  of  their 
t.:hriiitian  duties  by  a  settled  habit  of  hesitant 
casuistry,  which  argues  lock  of  robudtness  in  their 
faith. 

The  NT  term  wliich  exprcjtAes  that  deeper  doubt 
which  argues  not  merely  the  woakueiu)  but  the 
lack  of  faith  is  the  verb  tiaicpivtaOcu  (Mt  21*', 
Mk  11",  Ito  4»»  US.  Ja  1*"*,  Jude  =>).  Wherever 
this  critical  attitude  towards  divine  things  is 
found,  there  faith  is  absent.  The  term  may  be 
used  in  contrast  to  that  faith  by  which  miracles 
are  wrought,  or  in  which  Uod  la  approaclied  in 
prayer  (Jll  :il",  Mk  ll=,  Ja  l""*) :  in  either  case 
it  implius  the  abiteuee  of  the  faith  in  quentiou 
ami  thecunseriuent  failure  of  the  reiitult, — he  that 
'donbteth'  in  this  seuHti  cannot  uxpHct  to  receive 
anything  of  the  Lord.  It  may  be  used  of  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which  one  lives  his  life  out  in 
the  Christian  profeftsion  (Ko  14^);  in  this  caw, 
the  intrusion  of  this  critical  spirit  vitiates  the 
whole  course  of  hitt  activities, — because  they  ai-e 
no  longer  uf  faith,  and  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faitlt 
is  sin-'  Or  it  may  be  u.^e*!  o-s  the  extreme  contrast 
to  that  fnlne^ia  ul  faith  whicli  Abraham  exhibited 
in  his  ty|>ical  act  of  faith  ;  and  tlien  it  is  repre- 
sented aa  the  outgrowth  of  unbelief  (Ko  4"^). 
From  the  full  description  of  ita  opposite  hero,  and 
the  eoually  full  desmption  of  it  itself  in  Ja  l""' 
(see  Mayor's  note),  wo  may  attain  a  tolernldy  com- 
plete conception  of  its  nature  as  the  critical,  aelf- 
dcbating  habit  of  the  typical  sceptic,  which  casta 
him  upon  life  like  a  derelict  shin  u]>ou  the  sea. 
and  makes  him  in  all  things  'double-minded'  and 
'unstable.'  Such  a  habit  uf  mind  is  the  extreme 
contradiction  of  faith,  and  cannot  coexist  with 
it  i  nnd  it  is  therefore  treated  everywhere  with 
condemnatiim — unless  Judo  "  be  on  exception, 
and  there  the  reading  is  too  uncertain  to  justify 
its  citation  as  such.    See  farther,  Faith. 

B.  H.  Wakfikld. 

DOVE  (V  y^nrtA,  wtptrrtp^,  cti/um6'i).— There 
are  several  species  of  wild  doves  in  Itihle  lands, 
which  all  go  by  th«  name  nf  hirridmm  .\rabic  (I) 
The  ring  dove  or  wood  pigeon  {Colnmhtt  PaliurJjitx, 
L.),  which  appears  twice  a  year,  at  the  spring  and 
autumn  miration,  in  all  Uiu  wooded  duiricts  of 
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Palestine.  It  ih  t  akcn  by  means  of  a  decov  liinl ,  t  it'i] 
to  a  perch,  with  its  eyelidi*  suwu  u^(.  A  coiiaidiir- 
able  number  reiunin  through  the  winter.  (2j  Tbe 
stock  dove  (C(i/iim6r((7mtf,  L. ),  nliivh  is  comraou  in 
lillcatl  and  Biulian,  and  in  the  Jordan  Vollev.  ['M 
The  rof^k  dove  {C'vlumba  livia,  Bonnat),  woich  is 
found  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  liigbiiLiidfl  W.  of 
CheJMrdaii  and  in  Lobanou.  (4)  The  aab-rumi>cd 
rock  dove  {Columba  Schimptri,  Bp.),  which  is  found 
in  the  iiitttrioruf  I'al.,  and  makva  ita  neiiU  in  Iht! 
fUVUB  aud  tlBsuree  of  tbe  chalk  pi^jcijiicnt.  The 
name  .Aomdm  i>  MBocinted  with  a  number  of 
wodis  and  other  natoral  f^^atures  of  the  countrv. 

Tamo  doves  ore  found  in  every  city  and  village, 
often  in  immense  numbers.  Thoy  have  been  kept 
from  most  ancient  times.  The  writer  discovered 
in  Wady  Sir,  in  Ciileod,  a  rock-hewn  dove-cot.  of 
Lxr^e  size.  It  is  dew-rilii'd  and  figured  in  PEFSt, 
Oct.  IS86.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  bo,v« 
ond  young  men,  e3peciallv  in  the  interior  cities,  as 
I>amaBcu9,  Ijems,  ilamatti,  etc.,  to  upend  the  later 
aiternoon  hours  in  Bupcrintcndin"  the  flight  of 
pigeons.  They  train  them  to  wheel  about  over  the 
houses,  ttiakinj,'  tbc'ir  own  home  a  centre,  and  to 
come  liack  and  alight  on  their  owners  hand, 
oii<i,  with  a  ahriU  wTiistle,  to  be  tossed  off  into 
ttie  nir  a];,'nin  for  a  short  whirl.  It  x*  one  of  tbe 
carlie.Ht  mentioned  birds  in  the  Bible  (Gn  8'*").  It 
is  a  bird  enpuble  of  distajit  Might  (Ps  !}ffi).  A 
domesticaited  variety  has  yellow  |jlumago  (Pa  68"). 
The  wild  dovce  make  their  nests  in  the  clitTa  ovcr- 
lianginR  the  wadis  (Ca  2'*,  Jer  48«  Krk  7'").  The 
muurnful  rouing  of  tbu  dove  is  WfU  known,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Ir  38'*  i>'J'».  Nali  2*), 
Ita  harmlewnwa  i^  proverbiiU  (Mt  10'").  lu  fooliith- 
neKS  ia  used  to  illuittrate  the  Htupidily  of  Ephraini 
(Hos  7^').  lis  lovable  gualities  are  also  proverbial 
(Ca  1"  etc.).  Young  pigeons  wore  used  in  socritice 
(Gnl5»>. 

Dove's  Dun£  accumulates  in  immense  qoantitiea 
around  the  dove-cots,  and  is  an  invaluable  manure, 
ea|K>cially  for  canl«loi>ea.  It  is  owin"  to  the  um« 
of  tbiit  fertilizer  that  the  melom^  of  Persia  are  so 
renowned  for  their  exeLdlenco.  The  laluH  in  front 
of  the  clitls  where  wild  doves  nest  in  large  numbers 
is  covered  with  thick  deposits  of  their  excrement. 
which  19  almost  as  powerlol  a  fertilizer  as  guano.* 

G.  E.  Tost. 

*  ThCTC  Hems  to  b«  no  doubt  of  thf  etymcIig-Jwil  ■Ignlflcanc« 
of  tha  word  0*?i*"nq  A<irl  (k^hCmi  (2  K  C^}.  t^iri  mcAiu  liUr 
Ally  ivtSQ.  Thi  Amb.  prcKrvts  ths  vronl  tzftcUy.  Vn,  with 
till  Sftioa  dgnjflcalioa.  Il  u,  hova*er,  dow  rtgkrdvd  m  obKwno, 
Mid  coiuUnLljr  wo  uswll  by  low-liv«d  ptiopU  in  Um  Cut.  Wluit 
va*  Ui«  tubaUno*  wbkih  wu  sold  Bt  thn  rmt«  of  Rv*  ]>icoc«  ol 
■iLm  tlie  qnuUr  cab.  that  U,  0«.  id.  tha  irintT  Muiy  efforts 
|mv»  batn  nado  to  Ikul  •om*  fiaM  whiin  miirht  )M*e  bcon 
uUlvd  byUiuiMunB.  Aricvnna  mya (ii.  Ul)  thai  Uio  best qualitjr 
nf  wllndn,  a  nntnc  for  uvcnl  apeats  of  SalMtatxi*,  U  i»Ik-<l 
f\rti  a'tfiflr,  ttul  U.  tparrow'B  dwnir.  Tlirra  ara  numeroiu 
liMtanoe*  of  a  •tmilar  iioni<.-tiAlaturoL  Nervrtlicli-vv,  no  one  ha* 
M  /ct  found  a  iiloiiL  Uml  bcwn  the  luunv  at  tio'o^a  dMna,  or 
wbioh  can  t»e  iili-i>tin«4l  wit.li  Uio  tnat«riaJ  wbicli  vrmA  sulti  »a 
dvar :  and  aothinji  i»  piinnl  lor  scienoa  bj  mars  conJoLturv.  Il 
U  bfttt«r  to  iu!«vpt  tlie  liuml  inlcrprctaUoa,  aad  ooneluile  that, 
la  Uit  I&at  rcMri.  Uie  duvc'Oota  wvra  drawn  upoo  Co  aaLisfy  Uie 
cmvinga  of  ctanliif  iiujn.  The  otdura  aiid  urina  ot  aUnoat  at] 
kinds  of  aniinab  and  Urdi,  domcaUc  and  wild,  were  adnUnii- 
iitttA  by  eh«  ancienta  aa  mcdlcinth— aniaiig  them  dova'a  duRg. 
Tber*  sra  ionv  uiuavoury  artidct  In  thv  aiiciaat  medical 
treatlaea  of  Avioanna  and  othoM  on  Lhnif  virtjra.  Tliey  wvt« 
and  are  stUI  luvd  «■  ooUyria  in  the  trralnicnt  of  ophtnalioia. 
Houg^hton  (Au*  a  •tAt«nient  from  a  S|>Ani«ih  autlior,  who  aty* 
ttut  in  tb«  year  1314  to  yrcat  a  famln*  di>lnw>Dd  uta  Eiii;II«)i 
that  'meii  at«  their  ovin  children,  diwn,  inioo,  and  pUtrttrut' 
dtmg.'  WKb  tills  •Ulcmt^iit  coniMra  Rabahakeh'a  threat  <2  K 
ISS^,  U  K**}.  It  U  w«l]  knovm  that  pycona  and  otbor  binU 
oftaii  pwa  seeds  imcbiui^fLiJ  thnxi^b  ifteir  alimentary  canal. 
When  the  Dutoh  tried  to  cnliAnc.e  the  priiw  ot  niitmrf,-*  in  tbvir 
C  Indinn  pocatuuioni  by  IlinlUiLi  Dm  imnvlU  i>(  the  trees,  Lhe 
lar^  wild  plp^onaof  tboao  n-t;iorii  lhuar(«^l  thi-ir  purpose  hy 
c:vrT)-in|f  Uio  nutmqia  In  their  crviie,  and  doiiovitin;  them  In 
their  oKonunAnt  at  points  tar  remorcti  from  the  Dutch  fcaito 
sSons.  Tb«  SMda  look  niot,  and  produced  nutmri  tron.  Birds 
are  a  recosnUed  factor  In  tlie  propaeation  ot  planu  in  tliU 
nannor.  ^m  flora  of  the  coial  lalanua  is  larjcoly  Indabted  to 
th«m  for  spedos  tbu*  latrodiuad,    1^  «xlat«oos  of  auob  on- 


DOVE'S  DUNQ.— .See  Dove  and  Food. 
DOWRY,— See  Mabmaoe. 

DOXOLOGY,  which  ia  not  a  biblical  word.  Is  the 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  any  formal  oacrip- 
tiou  of  praise  or  glory  to  God  (aofoXoyfa,  tjlorijicatia). 
Such  are  the  elosing  sentences  of  several  apostolic 
prayers,  e.g.  Uo  Hi-'',  Judo^,  Epli  3^.  In  par- 
tieiuar,  the  name  is  uiven  to  tliu  iiuit  seatem:e  of 
tbe  Lord's  Priiyer  as  it  stands  in  TR  and  our  AV 
of  Matthew  (c5.  1  Ch  2»"1.  This  verse,  however, 
is  omitted  in  the  parallel  pasMge  of  St.  Luke, 
neither  is  it  founn  in  the  earlier  Uncials  or  the 
Vnlg.,  but  first  in  the  Teaching  of  Uit  I'loelM 
Apastlea  and  Ctirysostom.  Uenco  it  has  been 
oiuilted  from  the  text  of  Wll  and  KV  (text,  not 
margin).     See  Chase,  Lord^a  Fm<fcr,  lOSlF. 

The  'an»els'  liyiim'  (Lk  2^*),  Gloria  in  ExceUis, 
etc.,  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  another 
doxology  by  the  addition  of  several  non-biblical 
sentences.  This,  which  is  known  liturgicolly  as 
the  'greater  doxology,'  occurs  in  one  of  its  forms 
in  the  Psalter  of  Codex  A  (LX.\),  while  the  '  lusaer ' 
[Gloria  Patri,  etc.)  is  wholly  extra- biblical. 

C.  A.  Scott. 

DRACHMA.— See  MoNKV.    DRAG.— See  Net. 

DRAGON.— Four  Heb.  words  are  rendered  in 
AV  by  this  fubuloua  name.  1.  wi^  tantiim, 
drarfons,  tbe  plural  of  [o  tan,  which  latter  is  not  used 
in  Scriiituic.  This  word  signilies  a  fiuwUr,  and 
refers  to  a  K-ast  inlmbitio^'  Lbu  desurL  RV  tr.  it 
in  every  instance  hyjacJuUx.  But  in  Is  13"  34**-" 
it  is  found  associated  with  ck  'vjyim  [whioli  would 
seem  to  be  tli«  sonte  as  i&n-^wa  iri  Arab.,  vul<n) 
wAwi).  This  animal  is  undoubtedly  iht  jackal.  It 
is  clear  that  the  same  animal  would  not  be  men- 
tioned twice  in  o  short  list  of  animals,  and  by  two 
totally  dillarent  namtia.  Wo  must  therefore  seek 
for  another  desert  howler,  tlian  which  none  could 
fulfd  the  condlLious  butt4ir  than  tbe  wolf.  Tha 
Arab,  word  <iii4r»  is  one  of  tlto  names  of  the  wolf. 
The  LXX  rt^nders  tiinntm  variuuHiy.  Thus  Job 
30»  Is  34'*  43"  cvpfivn,  Ps  44"  icairufl-n.  Is  13" 
.^X'*-*".  Jer  10"  49"  <npov$oij  Jer  »"  14*  51",  Mio 
1*  IpdKo^tt.  2.  c'39  tannim,  a,  singolor  form, 
which  is  probably  a  clerical  slip  for  p}?  tunnin 
(Exk  29*  H'J'i,  as  the  latter  is  the  readin;;  in  Bevtsral 
MKS.  Thi.1  in  pro]irrly  rendered  dratjun  in  both 
AV  and  KV  of  llic  lirst  paasa^,  and  in  KV  of  the 
feconil,  uliere  AV  has  whali  in  text  and  drayon  in 
marj;.,  the  rcferctiee  being  to  the  croeodUe,  and 
applied  to  I'haraoh.  3.  mip  tanoAth  (Mai  I*),  a 
icm.  plural  of  tmi,  rendered  by  KV  jaekala,  but 
preferably,  for  the  reason  given  above  (1),  female 
wolveji.  4.  i'^  tannin.,  pi.  O'j'is  tatininim.  This 
word  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Arab,  tannin, 
pi.  titii6nin,  which  si^uUie^  'a  great  8er|»ent,'  or  'a 
dragon,'  or  some  mytliical  sea  momitcr,  uf  which  it 
is  said  that  it  wits  two  leases  in  length,  of  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  leopard,  with  scales  like  tlio^e  of  a 
li^h,  two  ^eat  fins,  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  bill,  but 
in  shajie  like  a  man's,  two  great  cars,  and  two 
round  eyee,  and  from  its  neck  branched  six  other 
necks,  every  one  nearly  20  cubits  long,  and 
every  one  with  a  head  like  a  serpent.  The  LXX 
translates  this  SpiKwf,  dragon,  in  every  case  except 
Gu   1",   wliere  it  is   «^t«,   AV  whales,   IIV  tea 

dl^wtad  ibkIi  would  acoonnt  for  tha  allmmtary  value  (dlglit 
th«Ui;b  it  inictit  be)  ol  dove'a  dung.  Furthanaore.  dovaa 
com  cy  nourishment  to  their  aquaba  by  dlqpiylDf  Hmfl  of  tha 
partially  di£(«l«<]  food  from  Uiairoropa.  Soiaaof  (barralftswould 
ocooafosaU^f  be  s^Dlad.  In  ad^tlon,  the  dnag  ocmluna  faRUms, 
sosJes  of  QpMli;rmu,aad  other  oisanlodAbria.  Whmittis  rvncio- 
bsred  that  ntch  aabataneea  sa  fanit«i  ieoUrr,  glue,  s/rtntnd 
tfood,  and  all  manner  of  tniattd  garbage  are  srreoily  dct-ourvd 
by  ■tarrinfT  mtn,  it  ia  not  atniise,  or  beyootl  oalief,  that  dorr's 
dun;  was  e«t«D  in  Soaiaria  ia  Um  fast  agmy  of  dcqiair. 
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moruttrt.  In  AV  {Job  7")  it  ia  rendered  wkaU, 
and  in  RV  nca  nu»utter.  It  i»  itppliitl  to  ava 
moTitittirH  iindur  tlie  namo  dragojiJi,  in  AV  and  KV 
(P8  74"  148',  U  27') ;  and  to  land  gerpenis,  even  of 
tlie  f*mallyr  sort  (Ex  7"*  "*'  '*,  where  it  is  tr.  iKrpents 
[RVm  '  Heb.  tinnin,  any  Iftrpe  rof.tile.T  Dt  32*", 
Pb  91",  whcro  it  ia  tr.  in  AV  limgon,  and  in  ItV 
Hrptjki).  Id  every  case  it  might  have  l>eon  trnns- 
l&ted  'dragon'  as  in  LXX  (see  Seicpent,  2).  It 
is  applied  melaptiorically  to  Pharaoh  (Pb  74",  la 
fil';  cf.  079  {2)  above).  In  thu  compflrifion  or 
Nebnchadnezzar  with  a  dragon  (Jcr  51*'),  we  niny 
BtUI  imnf^ine  the  reference  to  be  to  a  erocodiir., 
wliicb  may  well  have  existed  in  tlie  £uphmt«a 
at  that  time. 

The  word  ]"a  tanntn  (La  4']  is  either  the  Aram, 
form  of  D'}^  Canntm  or  a  textual  error  for  it  (Siogf.- 
SUile),  or  a  dofuutive  scription  for  qtj?  (Ldbr). 
It  is  rendered  in  AV  sea  numsten,  and  in  RV 
jaekaU.  The  reference  in  prob.  to  Home  liercu  deeert 
mammalian.  Tho  same  objection  obt:iin8  to  the 
MEobo/  as  that  stated  in  the  caw  of  rw  tann%m  (1). 
The  word  ia  preferably  rendered  ipolvea.  It  might, 
as  in  AV,  rtter  to  Bomo  cetacean  sen  monster  were 
it  not  for  the  comparison  with  the  ostrich,  which 
would  seem  to  imiily  thnt  it  was  a  land  animaL 

Tn  NT  the  word  droffim  {Rev  12-*)  clearly 
refen  to  a  symbolical,  serpent  •  like  inunHter. 
Modifieations  of  this  ideal  have  obtained  credence 
in  the  Iccends  of  almost  all  civilized  nationn. 
Dragons  of  nil  sbapee  and  sizes  have  been  dewribeil 
and  fijiiireil,  and  their  lairs  are  still  pointed  out  in 
every  Jami.  Rfprcstntations  of  them  ore  found  on 
coins,  in  picture*,  sculptures,  and  oren  on  the 
banners  oi  natinna,  as  on  that  of  China  to-day. 
Dragon  worship  liiu  prevailed  in  many  lands.  The 
serpent  of  Gn  3  wn.<*  trannformvd  tUliniatcly  into 
tho 'old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Imtan  (Kev 
aP).  ApoUo  slew  the  Python.  The  i-tory  of  Bvl 
and  the  Dragon  shows  how  the  idea  of  this  monster 
was  lodged  m  the  Hebrew  mind.        G.  E.  Post. 

DRAGON'S  WELL.— See  Jerusai^eu  and  Well. 

DKAM.— See  MoNEY. 

DRAUGHT.  DRAUGHT  HOUSE.— The  'draufiht' 
id^e(iu/9)of  Mt  16''',  Mk7'"ba  privr,  as  in  Burton, 
Anat,  of  Md.  16S :  'Muck  hit!«,  draughts,  sinks. 
where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies.  Aiid  the 
•d.  bouf*'^(^¥":'1')of  2KI0"i8the8ame(lit.  'place 
of  htXri,'  see  p.  620 n.);  Cov.  'prevy  houM.  In 
earlier  writem  this  and  other  words  in  ugh  are 
generally  spelt  with/(Bce  Earlo,  Philology,  8  iri3) ; 
Uius  Wyclirs  tr.  of  Pa  40* '  he  ledde  out  me  fro  tlie 
lake  of  wretcbidnease,  and  fro  the  tiltlie  of  draft.' 

J.  Hastings. 

DRAW.— In  mod.  usage  'draw'  is  too  mild  a 
word  for  the  action  expressed  by  acjjd^iiA.,  in  Jcr 
49*  50*  (RV  'draw  out');  or  by  <n^p<-  in  Ac  U'» 
*  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city ' 
(RV  '  dragged  '),  17'  '  they  drew  Ja<)on  and  certain 
men  unto  the  mlem  of  the  city '  (RV  '  dragged  ')  ; 
Kev  12*  '  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  tho  stan*  of 
heaven,  and  did  ca.st  them  to  tho  earth'  (KV 
'drawcth')  :  or  by  t\Ku  in  Ac  111"'  *  they  caught 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market- 

Slaoe  *  (HV  •  dragged  ') :  21*'  •  they  took  Paul  and 
rew  him  out  of  the  temple '  (RV  '  dragged ').     In 
older  Eng.  'drnw'  had  a  stronger  sense  than  now ;  the 
verb  to  'drag,'  which  sprang  from  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  dragnn,  having  in  course  of  time  carrie<I  off 
some  of  its  strcngttL     Cf.  Spenser,  t'.Q.  u.  v.  23 — 
'  Tlio  R«n  thftl  rtUcIn  trex  so  Ben  wxl  strons, 
Ttut  DothInK  inivht  fust^a*  liia  (urioiu  Ions ; 
B«  can  tiitn  down*  to  nound,  aad  «ll  iJoiic 
Draw  him  through  dun  sod  ditt*  wlth<mt  ranorie, 
And  lowty  tettand  hli  cooulj  oone.*      _ 

J.  Hastings. 


DRAWER  OF  WATER  (d:?  svf).— According  to 
Jos  IF"-  "■  "  the  huroiliflting  drudgery  of  bringing 
water  for  tlie  iier>'icR  of  the  sanctuary,  coupled  with 
the  task  of  providing  voo<l,  wajt  the  pric«  paid  bv 
the  Gibeonite-i  for  being  allowed  to  live  (cf.  Ut  29" 
and  Driver's  note  there).  The  bupinoss  of  carrying 
water  to  tho  dirterent  houses  in  a  town  or  village  is 
one  of  the  hnmblest  and  most  poorly  paid  in 
Uriental  life.  It  requires  little  skUl  or  capittiL 
The  water  is  carried  In  a  goat-skin,  slung  on  the 
back  ;  or  two  skinif  are  londul,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  amall  donkey,  usually  drivi-n  along  hy  an  intirm 
old  man.  His  clothes  are  splashed  and  ^iled  :  the 
fountain  is  often  iwme  distance  away,  and  on 
account  of  tho  number  of  women  impatiunlly 
waiting  to  fill  each  one  her  jar  in  turu,  he  hna 
often  to  bring  soiue  of  the  water  at  night  or  very 
early  in  thu  morning.  He  is  engaged  continually 
in  what  the  Saniarilan  woman  found  irksome  even 
as  an  occasional  duty  [Jn  4"). 


G.  M.  Mackie. 
DREAD,  DREADFUL^l.  These  wonU  have 
gained  in  intenidty  during  their  history.  Bp- 
FiHher  says:  '  I  well  iierceivo*!  it  in  myself,  but  all 
too  late,  1  dread  me  ;  and  It  once  was  possible  to 
say  *  without  dread  *  for  'without  doubt,'  as  in 
Cimucer  (?J  Rom.  <ifJtote,  B.  21U9— 

*  Por  eartttrnly,  wlthouban  drcdv. 
A  cta«l«  ut  (Iwuwd  lijr  his  d«d«.' 

By  1611  the  word  had  gained  somewhat  of  its  pres- 
ent strength,  so  that  '  fear'  ia  used  in  AV  where 
'  dreaid '  was  use.!  hy  Wyclif,  as  Mt  2^  '  he  birde 
that  Archilau.t  regncde  in  Judee  for  Eroiide,  his 
fadir,  and  dredde  to  go  t,hidir' ;  14»  21**  'thei 
dreddon  the  puple':  Lk  2*  '  ibei  dreddon  with 
great  dredo'  (AV  *  they  were  sore  afraid*).  Hat 
oven  in  A  V  dread  ia  used  with  scarce  more  intendity 
than  moilorn  "  fear."  a«  1  Ch  22'»  'dri'-ad  not,  nor  be 
dttimaycd'  (KTrrbtt.  KV  'fear  not').  2.  But  tlw 
change  is  not  in  intensity  onlv  ;  there  is  also  a 
oiianire  in  quality.  We  may  still  say  that  we/iwir 
Gud,  but  we  muat  not  say  thnt  we  dread  Uim,  or 
that  He  is  our  dread,  as  in  Is  8"  '  let  him  be  your 
(ear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread'  (nirt)  oytpto  «.i 
05>*TS^0),  for  '  dread '  has  lost  the  sense  of  '  awe '  or 
'  reverential  fear '  it  once  poesesacd,  and  signifies 
that  which  shocka  or  terrifiea.  Jacob's  excla- 
mation, Gn  2S"  •  how  dremlful  is  this  place,'  convej-n 
a  wrong  impression  to  our  ears  ;  '  nwfiil  '  would  bo 
a  nearer  word  now.  So  in  Dn  0'  '  tlio  great  and 
dreadful  God.'  Dreadful  in  AV  is  simply  tliat  which 
may  be  feared,  as  Wis  lU" '  d.  kings  l^/J^fii.  R V 
'terrible');  17*  'a fire  kindled  by  it«olf, very  d.'(o^»- 
fidn)  irvpi-  ipiSou  wMip^jt,  RV  '  full  of  fear '}.  Cf.  Act. 
Jlenrv  VIJI.  (1543)  'by  lawcadredfal  and  penall, 
to  take  awaye,  purg,  and  elen-se  this  hi»  highuea 
reKlme.*  J-  UAST1N03, 
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OSEAHS  are  regarded  by  mca  in  the  lowest  stavrc 
of  culture  as  objt.'ctive  ri-iJitia*,  and  all  tlreaiii!!  are 
to  tbcEu  oqaally  true :  in  lliu  lyiso  of  every  lircnni 
Ihe^av'tL^e  bulicvcs  tliiiL  ho  rvnily  vbiits  the  filucvs 
liu  druaiua  of,  or  U  vLnttud  by  thu  pcntonn  of  whom 
hn  dreaitts.  Hviicu  tliosu  hlvii^a  whotte  codii  are, 
for  mstancu,  animal-toUims  beFicvethat  v.'hen  they 
dream  of  the  animal  thev  Iiave  l>cen  vi.iitcd  by  the 
god :  thua  the  youiiL'  ICed  Indian  adopta  as  bis 
manitou  the  animal  of  Mhich  he  dreams  during  lua 
pubert3'-fadt.  A  Dtii'bon  who  tit  viaittid  by  irequent 
dreams  i«  regarded  as  a  choaeo  medium  between  men 
and  giHln :  tlm  Zulos  t«rui  a  person  ttiuR  chosen  *  a 
huuHu  uf  dreams.*  Fur  the  |Mir|KiHe  of  oblaintn}* 
Bupematural  communications  of  this  kind,  droanis 
are  induced  by  artihcial  meanH,  e.17.  by  fasting  or 
tlie  Ube  of  driig4.  Then  droaiuh  come  to  be  ccn- 
Bidered  less  as  ohjeetive  exjjerifineisjthan  a-n  viaiuuK, 
waniini^,  revelations  of  tht'  future  sent  by  the  gods. 
Such  revt:hLtiona  uiay  bu  MMiglit,  e.^j.  oh  hy  tliunv 
who  visited  and  Mk-]it  in  the  cjive  of  Trophoiitiin  for 
the  exjirejw  imrirfi-ie  of  obtaining  Bnpematural  com- 
munirjition«,ortheyinay<>oineun«ought,ae,«.j^.,the 
dream  itent  liy  Zens  t«  Agamcnmon  in  the  Jtiad 
(ii.  1-3-1],  or  that  of  Xerxes  described  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  1'2).  To  llomcr  and  licrodotos  it  aeeus  quite 
natnral  that  the  gods  BJiould,  to  accomnlish  tlieir 
larger  cndii,  »end  drpamt^  to  tlie  individual  which 
are  intended  to  deevivu  him,  and  the  dreamH  uf 
Agamemnon  and  Xerxes  are  deceptive  dreams  of 
thu  kind.  But  to  the  deeper  Hjiiritual  ioaigbt  of 
Plato  it  api>ear8  a  nmnifeBt  impoi^Mbility,  a  viola> 
tion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  laws  of  relit;iou3  thought, 
that  a  god  aliould  deceive  men  in  any  nay  (AV/i. 
382  E),  whether  by  waking  viaiona  or  by  dreanm 
in  the  night ;  while  at  the  name  time  he  doe«  not 
deny  tluit  druamx  may  tome  from  the  gudR,  and 
elMewhfre  (/Vm.  cc  46  and  47)  he  a»wign«  a 
prophi'tic  I'baracter  to  somo  dreams.  But  side  by 
side  with  this,  the  religiont;  view  of  dreams,  there 
existed  and  exlbts  the  fniperstilioue  view :  the  re- 
Hgiona  viev  diBcriminat«ft  between  dreams  (which 
are  Hnb-cons4;ioiiA  staten)  jtutt  as  it  dixeriminates 
hetWHen  our  waking  tttatet*  uf  full  t>ons?iuuHneK!i, 
and  uiarkMoir»omeof  them  as  momenta  in  which 
the  spirit  of  man  is  in  direct  communication  with  his 
cod ;  the  «u]».'n)titious  view,  however,  maken  no  ■■^uch 
ditcriminatioii,  it  regards  all  dreams  a»  omcnM, 
none  a.1  liaving  a  religious  imimrt.  Its  object  in 
not  to  know  the  will  of  (Joil.  but  to  forei:a»t  the 
futnre ;  and  its  method  of  doing  so  is  ueithoT 
religinus  nur  ncientitie  ; — not  religions,  for  it  makes 
no  attempt  humbly  to  approach  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace  :  and  not  Bcientific,  hecauso  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  lav.'s  by  which  Uod  rules  the 
universe  it  substitutes  a  qrstcm  of  jumping  at  con- 
cUuiionfl.  It  applies  to  dreams  the  siiine  nKxIe  of  in- 
teri»retation  as  to  other  omoas :  it  blindly  as.sumes 
that  thingK  cuaually  connected  in  thought  are 
cauNiII^  connected  in  foot,  and  draws  it«  erronooua 
conchisinns  accordingly.  Theae  iUoj^cal  processes 
frequently  become  developed  into  r(^:ular  codes  of 
int-ernret.ition  (nf,  for  instiince,  among  the  Aralw, 
the  I  cr»iian!t,  and  in  the  Oneirvcfitii--a  of  Artt^mi- 
dorus)  by  means  of  which  anyone  can  interpret 
hU  own  drcanis,  and  thus  the  uneducated  c1aK»e« 
in  a  eiv'i]iz(»d  [MHtple  rela^Mte  into  a  atago  of  thought 
as  low  a^  that  of  the  Hava^. 

Assuming  it,  for  the  moment,  to  be  true  thot 
the  state  of  jtartinl  eonsoiomtnees  which  wc  call 
dreaming  may,  in  exceptional  COMW,  be  chosen  a<t 
the  moment  for  divine  cummnnications  to  man, 
wc  fine  from  the  above  okctch  that  the  human  race 
generally  has  reached  tlie  truth  only  after,  and 
in  conseiiueuce  of,  making  many  mistakes,  just  as 
Kepler  invontetl  and  rejected  foiirtecn  theories  to 
account  for  the  apiwrent  position  of  Mars  before 
he  hit  upon  the  right  one,  and  jiist  as  tiie  path  of 


every  science  is  strewed  with  the  niinfl  of  aboa- 
doned  hy|>otliesus.  The  oiiostion  then  aiises 
whether  Uiu  Jews  also  struggled  through  error  into 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  dreams  are  revorded 
liot]i  in  NT  [Mt  1*  2'»-  ''J  and  in  OT  (l)u  2*")  which 
are  expressly  Raid  to  he  coinuiunications  from  tiod  ; 
though  it  is  only  in  OT,  and  there  only  in  Un 
(28'^,  Jacob's  lodclerh  that  God  is  said  to  appear 
ilimdclf.  In  the  next  place  there  arc  dreams 
recorded  [e.g.  those  of  the  chief  butler  nnd  leaker 
and  of  Fharaoh,  (Jn  H)  and  41)  which,  though 
prophetic,  are  not  exprewtly  said  to  come  from 
God  :  indeeil,  from  Gn  40"  it  api*Ar9  that  in  tlie 
case  of  suuli  dreamit  it  is  rather  the  '  iuterpreta- 
tions '  that  '  belong  to  God.'  Third,  all  the  dreams 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  dreaiuu  which 
came  unsought,  but  the  words  of  Saul  (1  S  28" 
*(iod  is  dep(Lrt4.*d  from  uie  and  onswereth  me 
no  more,  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreoma'] 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  pructioe 
(wheUicr  approved  or  diaapjiroved  of  by  the  higher 
religions  couHdotunesn  of  the  oomnmnity)  of  de- 
liberately Keeking  supernatural  drcaniK,  as  they 
were  sought  in  tiio  ca.ve  of  Troplnmins,  Funrlh, 
it  wouldanpear  from  Jer '27"  that  there  was  amongst 
the  l!>raeut«s  a  tendency,  which  the  prophets 
opitosed,  to  regard  tlie  mere  dreaming  of  dreams  ttfl 
itj^iulf  an  iudicAtion  that  the  drei^mer  was  a  chosen 
medium  uf  divine  communications,  as  the  Zulus 
regard  a  'house  of  dreams' aa  a  cliDt«en  medium  al^o. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  liud  In  the  Hihiu  any 
traces  of  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  dreama 
sack  as  was  knuwu  to  the  Arabs  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Joseph  floolares  (Gn  40*)  with  emphasis  that  '  inter- 
pretations  belong  to  God ' ;  and  wc  do  not  find  that 
ureams,  when  sought,  were  induced  by  artilicJal 
means.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  on  the  one  hand  the 
Scriptures  start  from  a  spiritual  height  lo  which 
the  religious  consciomme-HS  of  the  heathen  world 
attained  only  after  a  long  course  of  evolution,  and 
then  only  in  the  t^ane  of  an  isolated  ^nins  tike 
Phitu ;  on  the  uther  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  the  Israelites  passed  through  several  of  tlie 
same  Htage-i  of  error  ua  the  rest  of  niaukiml. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  laws  of  dream-i.  The 
connexion  between  bodily  stat^hi  and  dreams  ia 
rcc<igni/.e4l  in  practice  if  nut  hi  theory  by  the  savage 
who  induces  orcams  1^'  fasting  or  the  uw  of  drugs. 
Civilized  man,  even  in  the  pru-wientilio  ncriod, 
further  rewgnizes  that  the  experiences  of  tlic  day 
furnish  most  of  the  material  for  our  fancies  uf 
the  night:  dreams,  says  Lily,  'come  either  by 
things  we  see  in  the  day  or  meatcs  that  we 
eat';  Ucrodotiis  makes Artnhanui! explain  Xerxes' 
dream  as  due  to  his  anxiety  about  tiis  projected 
invasion  of  ( I  recce :  and  the  dream  of  I'haraob 
may  siniilnrly  have  l»een  due  to  the  mixiety  which 
a  'low  Nile'  must  imuse  in  any  one  resjKJiisihle  for 
the  government  of  Egj'pt.  Hi[)|iucrates  dii^covered 
that  certain  dlscoaes  nnnonuce  their  approach  by 
ijinturhing  dreams,  and  modom  medical  science  con- 
firms the  uiscovcry.  Wit  bout  going  further  into  the 
physiological  theory  of  dreams,  we  may  note  that 
the  ordinary  concomitant  of  dreauihig  is  probably 
an  excessive  or  a  dchcient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  Now,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  thatdream- 
ing  has  ite  laws,  combined  with  the  belief  that  soma 
dreams  ore  supernatural  comnumications,  some- 
times laaAs  to  tlie  statement  that  some  dreams  are 
sent  by  God,  some  (most)  not ;  and  this  statement 
conveys  a  truth  in  a  form  ojicn  to  serioni;  misapprc- 
liension.  It  may  he  taken  to  imiily  two  tliingR,  MtJl 
false,  viz.  <!)  thatdreunis  wbicn  hapiwn  Oi-coidinu 
to  natural  laws  are  not  part  of  God's  will  and 
design ;  (2)  that  dreams  which  are  divine  ore 
irreconijilahlu  with  the  laws  by  which  Uo  governs 
the  uuiversu.     A  less  uiiiOcad^ng  way  of  stating 
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the  facte  would  w«m  to  be  to  say  tlmt  His  lawn 
act  in  Hucli  n  way  that  wu  fini]  ountelveB  at  ttomt; 
tiuiCM  in  clu8«r  comnmuion  with  Uuu  tlian  at 
others.  AU  oiir  states  of  coDsciousneas  (whether 
of  complete  or  of  imrtial  conscioiunesa]  have  their 
psycLicilogical  lawa  and  obo  their  phywcal  coimtcr- 
Jiart-i  iu  the  chemical  procestsca  of  the  brain  and 
ucrvouti  thuuu  ;  the  mental  proucityci  which  isaiied 
in  the  prwluction  of  ilwliiad  oi  Hamlet  were  nil 
in  accordance  with  jHiyoholo^ca]  lawn,  and  all  had 
their  phyeiolo'^ical  coitnterparta.  80,  too,  every 
proceM  of  rca-^oninj;  has  \\s  pfiycholo^col  and 
tih^-sioio^cal  lows,  but  we  do  not  consider  that 
thu  fact  UQpedea  ns  in  any  way  from  diittingaifih- 
ing  good  reasoning  from  wd,  or  that  it  prevents 
na  from  recognizing  tho  truth  when  it  i»  presented 
to  us,  or  that  ajiy  Htudy  of  citlier  of  tlm^^ti  acionces 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  io^c  or  supply  ua 
with  H  better  uieauH  of  di^^tiiiguuhing.  say^  be- 
tween a  correct  gj'lloglstic  inference  and  an,  illicit 
prooeaa  of  the  mmor  than  lo^ic  already  aObrda  ua. 
So,  too,  tho  fact  tliat  our  atates  of  partial  con- 
BoiooBocds  are  all  under  law  —  pbysiolo^caJ  and 
psychological— does  not  otmatitute  anv  impediment 
to  our  diatinguinhing  those  states  which  do  from 
those  slates  uhich  do  not  [tototesa  the  charac- 
teriatica  of  divine  revelationii ;  iinr  can  it  iin|iennli 
tlie  validity  of  the  distinction  thiia  drawn  by  the 
reliKio'-t^  conscionsneHs  of  mankind.  Christian,  Jew, 
and  (ientilu,  any  moro  than  it  can  impeach  the 
validity  drawn  by  logic  between  correct  and  in- 
corruct  infcrcntKs.  llie  question  Ls  one  of  fact. 
Do  Hub-conAciuuH  Klntos  j*os&f;HHin^  the  charuc- 
teristics  in  f^ncstion,  occurT  And  to  recogniaj  thow; 
characteristics  ia  the  prerojcativo  of  the  relipou^ 
contKionaness.  If  it  be  «aid  that  in  the  waking 
Btato  Buch  recognition  Is  poeribic,  but  not  in  a 
state  of  partial  conttciouanees,  we  must  inoairo  on 
what  LTOunds  the  statement  ia  made.  Ii  on  the 
ground  that  our  Bub-eonBcioua  states  are  under 
phy&iu'Io>;ical  laws,  (hen  our  reply  is  Uiat  so  alHO 
are  atat^A  of  complete  conHciiJiiKueas.  If  un  the 
ground  that  in  a  Ktute  of  fiartial  consciouimetw  tho 
very  faculty  whose  function  is  recognition  of  the 
kind  in  question  may  be  dormant,  to  this  our  reply 
ia  ttiat  in  tho  vast  nombor  of  uucs  it  nndoubtedly 
is  <torniant ;  but  joat'  afl  Condorcet,  in  an  excep- 
tional ahiionnal  cunditinn,  could,  in  tiub-connciuuA 
sleep,  Mork  out  a  mathematicaJ  problem  which 
awake  he  could  not  solve,  and  just  aa  Coleriilge 
could  compose  in  ateep  the  poem  of  Kuftta  Khan, 
to  in  abnomml  cases  tho  power  of  spirituol  per- 
ception, relieved  from  the  pressure  of  external 
iwnsatioiui,  may  conet'ivably  be  hcifibtoncd  to  a 
pitch  of  exaltation  as  far  alxjve  its  ordinary  degree 
of  activity  and  receptivity  as  iba  iiua^fitiatiun  of 
Ccileridiie  or  the  matnematical  reason  of  Condorcet 
was  in  tlie  cases  alluded  to.  '  The  fact  that  all  or 
moHt  men  auppose  some  significimcu  in  dr<mm*t  con- 
atitutea  a  groiuid  for  believing  that  the  supposition 
in  based  OD  experience' (Aristotle,  Z^iV.  per  .afnin.  1.). 

LrrsLiTi'itK.— CarTNmtor,  Mmlal  Pkf/riotvgy ;  Clodrt.  UntJu 
afni  Drtamt ;  \jhAA,  DofHint^  of  Sacmt  Scriplurt  0S33),  U. 
420-430 ;  RcynolfU  (J.  WA  A'alumt  Uutorif  tf  JmmortaiUjf 
(1601),  va-VSO ;  Driver  on  DU  13*.  F.  fi.  JbvONS. 

DRESS.— To  'drewt'  (fr.  LaL  tlirtfttia,  Uirough 
old  Fr.  (Ircstirn  is  in  meaning  ax  in  deriv,  the  same 
AS  'direct.'  Thus  Wyclif  trnnslales  Fa  5^  'drcsse 
thou  my  weie  in  thi  Mgbt,'  flO"  'he  dreRsidc  m^ 
goyngis  ;  Lk  I'*  '  to  drcssc  oure  feet  in  to  tho  weio 
of  pees.'  (Cf .  the  use  «tlll  of  '  drew '  as  a  military 
technical  term.)  In  AV  the  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  'piit  right,'  mucli  as  we  now  une 
^do.'  Indeed  the  Heb.  most  frefi-  translated  'dre-ss  ' 
is  the  ordinary  verb  'to  do'  (nrv  Vi*<'iA),  Gn  Ih'  • 
a  call  for  food ;  Lv  T*  meat -offering,  'dressed  In  the 
frj-ing-pan,'  1 S  25'"  sheep  for  food,  2  S  12*  "*  a  Iamb 


for  food.  13»  '  nuyit,  lt>»  the  fMtswaah,  1  K  17»  a 
cuke,  IS*"- »•=«  a  bullock  for  eacrifice.  The  other 
words  are  ijv  Ytfifuttlh,  to  '  work,'  Gn  2"  tho  garden 
of  Eden  (in  2*  tr.  *  liil '),  Dt  2ii'*  vineyards  ;  cf.  Lk 
►r,  AV  'drosserof  his  vineyard,'  ItV 


1'6'' Q>irt\ovpy6r,   __ _  — 

•  vinedresser ' ;  jt<L'pyia-  f i5\oy,  Sir  i!7*,  AV 


if  the 


tree  have  been  dressed,'  KV  '  tho  husbandry,'  aa  in 
1  Co  a*;  y««p7rfu  He  B\  AV  'drt^ss,'  I{  V  '  till' j 
3t;'n  fUtibh,  '  prepare '  (lit.  *  do  good  to'),  Ex  80' 
lamtis.  Cf.Tindiile,  Wtjrks,  p.  4.53:  'Thelampe  must 
bo  dressed  and  suufTed  dayly.'  KV  gives  '  drossor  * 
for  AV  •  gatbervr '  Am  7'*  (o^,  see  driver's  note). 

J.  IlASTtXGS. 

DRESS. —  The  stndy  of  Oriental  dress  serves 
to  explain  jtarticular  allu.<iion3  to  clothing  in  the 
Hihie;  it  imparts  a  fresh  intercat  to  the  narrative 
by  presenting  (o  the  eye  a  pi<;luru  of  tho^e  written 
auoot;  and  tlirniiyh  a  kniiwU-dge  uf  tlie  vurious 
articled  of  iru^tunie  and  of  Urienlal  uiwge  and 
sentiment  connecte<l  with  them,  it  enables  us  to 
follow  the  sacred  writers  into  the  figurative  mean- 
ings they  sought  to  convey  when  common  facts 
alxiut  tho  outM-ard  garments  were  applied  to  the 
clothing  of  the  inner  man.  Special  attention  19 
rendered  necessary   by   the  fact    that  whilti   thu 

f^eaeral  dutracter  of  Oriental  dreas  is  rccoynixed 
ly  all,  it  is  often  diflicult  to  pronounce  ujMm 
i>articular  articles  as  to  origin,  material,  and  usat^e. 
n  this  reHpec!t  the  subject  resutubIeK  that  of  I'nI. 
architecture,  inasmuch  ad  an  ancient  M'alt  may 
have  stones  of  Phusnician,  Jewish,  Greek,  Koman, 
Saracenic,  and  Crusading  styles,  and  yet  the  ex- 
perienced jLTchurologi^t  may  have  much  dilhculty 
m  naming  the  builder  and  afitigning  the  dale 
of  actual  couHtrnctiun.  So  with  regard  to  drew, 
amid  certain  features  that  were  characteristic  of 
Israel,  the  Heparated  people  conted  largely  from  tlio 
customa  of  Canaan.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
Uomo.  The  chief  points  of  inquiry  are  Uio&o  that 
deal  with  I.  Materials  of  Dress;  2.  Articles  of 
Dress;  3.  Oriental  Custom  and  thought  about  Dr^ut. 
T.MATKRIAL9  OF  Dress. — These  were(  I)  wool  and 
hair;  (2)  linen  and  cotton  j  (3)  silk.  1.  Wool  (ijy), 
Hair  (ii;r}.  One  of  the  (Earliest  furm.4  of  ototlung 
in  the  Kost  wonid  l>o  that  of  a  sheeiiskin  worn  as  a 
vest  or  jacket,  or  in  the  larger  form  of  a  cloak 
mode  of  several  sewn  together,  with  the  wool  left 
on.  Theae  are  still  in  use  with  the  wool  either 
in!tidc  or  outside.  The  next  stage  was  the  removal 
of  the  wool  find  the  art  of  -weaving  {which  see). 
Shee|>- shearing  is  mentioned  in  Gn  31"*  38",  IS 
2o»"-.  '2  S  I3»"'  etc.  The  hair  of  the  goat  has  also 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  especially  for 
material  that  had  to  bear  much  exposure  and 
strain.  The  shepherds'  tents  are  made  of  it,  al«o 
bauci  for  holding  grain  and  llonr.  Hence  it  in  called 
sackcloth  (rv).  The  hair  of  tho  camel  was  a]»o 
mnnufuetnre<l  into  cloth,  rougher  than  that  made 
from  wiMd,  but  softer  than  sackcloth.  At  preHent 
it  is  largely  employed  for  clonks  and  ruga,  and 
natuiall?  for  camel-harness.  The  term  ny-^  (1  K 
W^-^,  2'K  '2}\  Joa  7-'-_**,  Jon  3«}  may  eitln:r  indicate 
that  the  cloak  was  originally  tnkeu  from  a  xkin,  or 
may  Ite  simjily  descriptive  of  it«4  size.  The  com- 
bination Tvp  rrritf  occurs  Gn  25",  Ztui  13*. 

2.  Cotton,  Linen,  ■*?  (Arab,  thaah],  d'Tt^;  iz, 
pa  (Arab,  hazz],  fiitrjoi  ;  nj.Hs  (Arab,  kitan),  iffucid.-, 
\i»toi,  Tho  warmth  of  the  Oriontjil  climate  and 
tho  advance  of  civili/ntion  bringing  more  uf  indoor- 
lifo  and  social  gradation,  tended  to  create  a  \side- 
spread  demand  for  thiti  manufautuic.  Kg>']it  and 
S^Tia  sent  their  merchandise  of  linen  and  broidered 
gootls  to  Tyre,  E«k  27'"  ".  The  Indian  source  of 
supjily  w  prewrvL'd  in  the  Arab,  umnn  S/iejiA-ffindi 
(Indian  oanibrii').  The  wurd  k-arpas  (of  Persian 
orit;in) should  also  be  traii-ilnted  'cotton'  in  E^t  1". 
See  Cotton.  Cotton  and  Unen  were  not  carefully 
distinguished.      At  the  present  day  the  ludiuu 
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cotton  cloth  with  stomped  bright  patterns,  uded  /or 
hfljigings  and  dados,  is  very  Uke  Ihe  linen  of  the 
Kgj'ptiftn  mnm  my -cloths.  For  the  rsraeJites  it  was 
euou^li  to  know  that  Uioae  stuHii  were  both  uf 
vegetable  filire,  and  not  of  wool.  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  lineu  was  called  iwiV  (Dt  2^".  Lv  19" 
oiUy),  a  word  of  unctirtain  (pfrhiijis  Egyptian) 
origlii  {Bte  Driver,  ad  toe.).  Gornieuta  made  of  it 
were  forbiildca  to  the  Israelitnt^. 

3.  fiUU.  -pp'  Ezk  le^"-",  ff^^ir,  Rnv  IS"  (from 
XiJ/Mi,  the  name  of  nti  Indian  people  from  whom,  ace. 
toStmho[516,  70)],  the  ancient^  ^ot  the  tint!  Hilk). 
A  common  name  for  silk  in  Arabic  ia  harir,  a  woni 
whose  derivation  is  most  onrerUain  (see  Friinkel. 
Ararri.  Fremdxvorter,  39.  In  I'r  31^  AV  inoorrectly 
gives  'ailk'  as  tr"  of  r?  (RV  correctly  'fine  linen"). 

II.  Abticles  or  Dress.— 1.  Shirt,  Sheet,  Linen 
GarmejU  (pg  4&d(n,  ffivSiio,  Jg  14"- »  Pr  ai«.  la  S*", 
1  Mao  10",  Mk  14").  This  was  wom  next  to  the 
body,  and  was  ncareat  in  purpose  to  the  lirst  cover- 
ings mentioned  in  Gn  3''-^.  When  it  appears  aa  thu 
omy  ganaent,  it  is  a  cotton  or  linen  wmp|>eT  of 
vanons  aizea.  Once  repreaenting  all,  it  continued 
t<i  t^ive  aometlmig  of  ita  character  to  all  tho  other 
articles  of  Orientul  dreaa.  It  would  be  the  waist- 
cloth  of  the  Israelite-t  in  the  bnck-ltelda  of  Ecypt  a^ 
shown  in  the  moniimcnUK.a  towel,wliite  or  coloured, 
wrnpfM->d  tightly  round  the  loins  or  rea<*hini{  down 
townrdi  the  knees.  Of  similar  material  and  Khajie, 
though  womewhat  larger,  it  was  worn  in  Paloatme 
by  boatmen,  fishermen,  wood-sawyers,  and  draweni 
of  water.  It  wait  also  found  o^  a  simple  large  sheet 
thrown  round  the  iKKly  (Mk  14"],  with  an  end  flung 
over  the  ahuuhler,  with  or  without  a  gir'dle. 

Vrlien  wom  with  other  garments  it  took  the  form 
nf  a  night  shirt,  of  white  cotton  or  linen,  or  coarse 
Hilk,  reaching  below  the  knees.     It  was  made  by 


to%ni  under  conditions  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  alterations  comtbitcd  in  having  ihe  entire 
front  cut  open,  long  sleeves  attached,  and  the 
Hhajie  more  adapted  to  tho  figure.  The  two  fronts 
were  drawn  tij^htly  round  the  body  overlapping 
each  other,  and  the  wai^t  wati  lirmly  buuitd  with  a 


OOAT  <KVIAtfiUlh). 

tielt  or  Miflh.  It  tliui^  re.scnih!ed  a  eaiwock  or 
dressing- gown.  From  the  fact  uf  its  covering  and 
supplementing  the  shirt,  and  being  like  it  in  form, 
it  wa»  obvioucly  meant  to  be  wnperior  to  it  in 
material  and  appearance.     It  wa.?  most  frequently 


euviTiJi.^  i.ois-i^un'ii  asd  streak  hiiiht. 


taking  a  long  niece  of  the  material  and  folding  it 
into  two  c'lunl  lengths,  with  the  ndes  sewn  up, 
and  holes  at  the  top  L-nrners  for  the  arms,  or  ■with 
aleeves  inserted.  At  tho  present  day  it  in  usually 
Bold  without  any  opening  for  the  head,  Tliia  is 
the  i>roof  that  it  in  new,  and  allows  the  purchaser 
to  pliyuie  himself  as  to  whether  the  o^>cning  ia  to  be 
small  or  large,  plain  orornamentat.  It  la  tho  Muno  for 
men  andwomon,thc]atterre<|niring  a  larger  opening 
for  convenience  in  nursing.  Anyone  wearing  only 
the  shirt  Is  called  nake<t  (Jn  *2V).     It  is  undreKC. 

2.  Coat  {nihs  k^th6neth,xiTil}v,tunitxi].  The  shirt 
pawed  by  easy  tramfition  to  the  tunic-coat  or  second 
gannent.  It  completed  the  indoor  costume  for 
family  life,  the  phop,  and  familiar  outdoor  sur- 
roundings. It  was  not  needed  in  the  rimple 
privacy  of  pastoral  or  Bedawi  life,  arid  ita  nreMence 
marked  the  change  to  the  life  of  the  village  and 

*  '  BQk *  is  <kcc«pted  bx8l«7fricd-3tw]e  u  the  meaning  o( -^i 
but  &.  B.  Dgtviclwn  (Cinnnt.  ad  lac)  linabtB  If  sUk  oru  worn  u 
tuiy  u  the  ttme  of  Exokist  '  Tb«  T^  X  {rfXMwrU)  uul  vicivtiU 
thoiiKbt  ot  Mine  nrr  thin  and  delicau  maUrial.  Hie  kind  ut 
Kvment  vroM  ptobtMf  wiq*  luge  wrapper  or  vefl  cgvcrlog  Um 
wbole  peraan. 


raaile  of  striped  and  hright-roloiired  cotton  or 
liiivn,  and  Hometimea  of  woollen  cloth.  The  over- 
lapping  front  oonJined  by  tho  girdle  formed  a 
recess  for  carrying  any  small  parcel,  such  as  bread 
for  the  journey.  A  slit  was  luoile  on  each  side  of 
the  skirt,  about  a  foot  lonj:,  mi  an  to  allow  greaUsr 
freedom  in  walkinc.     See  Coat. 

3.  C'iofik ( ^'i,^  m£-  il,  n^^v nml6h,  iia  b^gr^,  I>«Itiw  s 
Arab,  jubbeh,  meshtnh.  ahAa'^.  —  The"  outermost 
garment  was  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  and 
the  absonc-o  of  the  girdle.  There  was  much  variety 
in  shape,  quality,  and  material  caused  by  the 
social  position  of  tho  wearer  and  tlie  style  of  Itahy- 
lonia,  Egypt,  or  Syria,  which  it  most  rej^embk-d. 
It  was  called  tj,  wti&^ptjt,  from  its  length  ;  «f';''» 
moj,  n*?*,  ^rvii'iTTiT,  T^/nfiiXa*o*,  from  it«  enveloping 
fulness.  Hence  it  represents  clothing  generally, 
and  is  translated  'apparel,'  'raiment,'  'vesture,' 

*  attire,'  etc.    To  it  especially  refer  the  cxprftaaionfl 

*  changes  of  raiment,'  'suits  of  apparel.'  Two 
variettBS  may  be  dl-ttinjciiiHlied.  (a)  '77^,  vroX^. 
This  was  a  long  loose  robo  «"ith  very  wide  sleeves 
worn  over  the  Wlted  coat  and  shirt.   It  was  a  dress 
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that  expressed  dii^nity,  culture,  and  distincLiuit, 
and  WHS  uxprp'Wj.Vy  ttie  mark  of  the  priestly, 
educated,  weiCllhy,  nndofficial  cla^s^B.  Itresemblnl 
(2)  in  length,  nnu  woh  as  inticli  superior  to  it  aa  it 
■was  to  tito  ttliirt.  ^V'tli]«  a  [julilio  dress,  it  wum  of 
lijjlitfr  and  more  orniimeiitftl  material  tliau  the 
Mpmri!  simltifi,  wliitli  was  |ii't'-euiiiu'nl.]y  tlio  out- 
door rloitk.  It  wan  the  rharartHriMtic  Tol»n  of  tho 
profe^ionK  (I  Ch  LV^,  I  S  2"  l*"),  tiie  mark  of  hiyh 
nLnkand3(ation(lS  IH*2V),  the  rvf^u^  tnrtJuU^^nh, 
suit  of  exchantre  of  the  Hvbrews  ( U  3^,  Zee  3*),  the 
thftttb  or  UtihUeh  of  the  Arab*,  lu  E^rvpt  it  v* 
Mtmi^timeM  Morn  oa  a  long  black  ;*uri>]i(M>,  but 
uf^nallyitiH  oi«'n  and  unconiineii.  .Such  was  the 
robe  of  the  Ejtliod  with  \\*  frin;;pB  and  bella  sway- 
inir  wit]i  the  motion  of  the  fit.oire.  Tho  Jewihh 
tnJlith  and  the  Anibic  humans  resemble  it  in 
oruunientul  ligbtnvM,  but  tiie  (itri[>eH  of  the  one 
and  the  form  uf  the  other  jiotiit  ratiicr  to  tliu 
simlAh.  It  wii«  worn  by  8:iul  (1  824*),  wan  givt'n 
by  Jonathan  to  Knvid  (1  S  IHM,  vn^  t)ie  long  robe 
of  the  Pharisecu  I  Lk  20**),  and  of  those  '  arrnycd  in 
white  roWa'  (liev  7").  It  wa«  alwoys  cmblcinatiti 
of  aucial  iutcrcourae  and  high  nmlL    It  was  the 


faU  drtsa  of  anoient  times.  At  present  in  Syria  it 
\A  almost  rontined  t«  the  Oriental  oIer};v>  and  to 
MuxIcmH  of  the  olliuial  and  merchant  cfawses,  the 
latter  often  having  it  faeud  uiid  partly  lined  with 
Boft  f nr.  Jo»ej)h's  coat  (d'59  n^n?)  waa  moat  Hkely 
an  open  long  mi.-il.  It  was  an  unusual  arti'-le  of 
paBtoralorliedawidrtwM,  whii-b  p-noraily  com  prises 
the  shirt  with  iMiIt,  and  the»qni«re  clonk  or  inmt6h 
of  wool  or  haircloth,  with  frequently  a  shedpttkrn 
veKt  Iwtween.  Sneh  a  special  garment  worn  by 
Joseph  would  bo  a  niaik  of  favour  antl  an  occasion 
of  jealouH  compariMtn.  Tho  coat  {KV  *rol»e"), 
]  82'*".  annually  brou-j'ht  to  Samuel  would  ateo  be 
of  this  (tort. 

{b)  njci?  nmMh,  l^uirlOl'.  This  was  the  largent 
and  heaviest  article  of  Oriental  dress,  beinf;  the 
dresa  of  tmvel,  of  the  Mhcpherd,  worn  for  protection 
againi«&  cidd  atid  rain,  and  us(h1  an  a  eoverluj^' 
during  wb-i-p  (Kx  Si?*).  It  conjiijstcd  of  a  pitte  of 
cloth  HlM>ut  7  ft.  from  riybt  to  left,  and  4J  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  width  of  IJ  ft.  was  folded  in  at 
each  Ride,  and  sewn  alonp  tho  top,  with  a  slit  at 
each  top-corner  tbrou;;h  Mhith  the  hand  and  wrint 
couM  pa»&  Thoganucut  thufl  losing  about  i  i  ft. 
on  eacu  Hide  became  a  w|uiire.  Usually,  two  pieces, 
each  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide,  were  »uwu  together 
to  make  the  blotk  material,  and  the  over-ed[;ed 
joiriinj;  is  seen  ninnin;;  arross  tho  Imck.  Tbu 
vol..  z.— 40 
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call  Ihcir  black  tents  housr*  of  /lair,  and  the  term 
u-snallv  dislinjiui«lie«  cloth  of  camel  or  goat  Imir 
from  tliat  mmlu  uf  ube^'p's  wool.  Cioakn  uf  ciuucl 
hair  are  ronimon  at  the  present  day,  thoEte  nta<le  in 
the  neigh bourhoo.!  of  ancient  filicia  having  a 
rough  Burfoce  like  that  of  Scotch  shooting  twcml. 
but  much  firmer  and  heavier  in  the  make.  They 
are  often  of  a  coppeiybrown  colonr,  and  the  com- 
i>ajiHon  in  (.In  25^  would  be  coetly  sugget<ted. 
J'liey  are  alao  made  of  wool  and  of  goata'  hair.  Urna- 
uientation  of  coloured  xilk  or  red  w<k>1  in  frequently 
Hewn  ttpon  the  nn:k,  front,  and  back.  The  general 
fiurface  in  often  further  rvlieved  by  its  lietng  woven 
in  brood  stripes  of  dnrker  and  li},'nter,  or  black  and 
white  colours.  In  the  ordinary  simiHh  of  tho 
Syrian  shepherd  anil  f.irnu'r  tliiR  is  tlie  mo»<C 
cfmrncteristio  featnm.  KHjuli's  mantle  and  John 
the  Baptist's  raiment  were  of  the  (M|nare  olt>ak 
pattern.  Tho  Bab.  garment  in  Jericho  woa  an 
omamcntnt  une,  jKKiNibly  of  crim»uu  colour,  like 
thoKO   described  in   Exk  "23}^.     The  large    outer 
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gonnentfl  of  shepherds  on  the  hills  and  inward 
plains  is  often  made  of  sheep  skins  with  the  fleece 
left  on ;  but  as  ftctiucntty  this  is  a  vest,  and  the 
oi-dinury  cloak  is  worn  over  it.     Simi  ('loke. 

4.  lirtrrhca  of  linrn.  (-5  'cj:^  mikhttf.'tK  bad,  Ex 
28" ;  J'^;iD  snrhmn,  I)n  3^' ;  KV  hun^n  ;  Ocs.  Thr*. 
'vcl  leniinalia  vel  pallia').  The  tir«t  word  indi- 
cates that  which  14  drawn  together,  that  15,  by  th« 
waist-cord  passing  inaldo  the  hem  of  the  gntners. 
The  second  means  nio^t  likely  tho  PerMan  divided 
skirt  or  loose  trousers,  Arab,  airtvdi,  a»  the 
principal  article  of  the  common  dre^rt  when  Hiich 
trousem  are  worn.     In  luuderu  Arab,  it  is  called 
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/tM«=' clothing,'  for  tlieB(ini4  reiisan.  Itwasevi^ 
dently  n  niudilicat  iuu  cf  tbo  lou^  stiirt  or  luuic- 
coat,  dividing  it  iltto  two  tmrts  at  tlm  twit,  the 
up|M'r|»(irt.bi'injraHliortZ««iavoj(i«kct,  oft^ii  highly 
<iniitiiii;nt{;<l,  iiml  [In*  ltiw<;r  purt  Ii(-'ui;j;  tlio  it'irhuliH, 
'hueten.'    A  lunj^  [jiecu  of  cloth  was  imule  intu  a  wide 


[joses  of  aotivity,  olthon^'Ii  tho  licdaM-in  tK-cnsioii- 
ally  apply  it  to  tliU  imrposr.     Tho  timliiA,  rloak, 


TOASBiTiox  nam  'Eltratmn'  10  'sauuIx.* 

open  ^m\^  liy  Hewing  np  the  liottoDi,  except  ft  hole 
at  (■Hch  i-orn^^r  for  Ihi>  fm-t  lo  p;ix«  throiij^h.  The 
upper  ed;;e  wan  hfratiifil,  anil  diami  tti;jpther  hy  n 
i-ord  or  sash  within  thn  hem.  A  ina.4H  ai  |il)ii((rd 
cloth  thus  liunjf  down  W'tweeii  the  kutic*,  and  even 
trailed  ))ctwoen  tho  feet,  as  a  sign  of  leisure  aud 
luxarj'.  During  a«!tive  e\erc-Ise,  »uch  as  liocinn, 
walking,  running,  tlivsn  fuldu  wvixt  tiitketl  up  untU;r 
the  lM*Itin  fmnt  or  lo'liind  or  at  the  idJe*.  Thi:i 
was  to  have  the  hiin.-*  i;irt- 

5.  Girdtc  1.  t:.:)  1  S  IH*.  2.  om  '(tbriH.  only  of 
high  priest  or  a  hijiU  othcinl.  Ex  ^8',  Is^^'.prob. 
a  wiwi  Wound  round  Ihe  waist  Heveral  tiiu&i  and 
falling  to  tho  feet;  cf.  Stade,  T/iL  (1894),  ]>.  2:«1 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  III.  vii.  2.  3.  T^iK  •waisthand,'  »«e  W. 
K.  Smith  aK  qnot^d  in  Or/.  IIt:h,  Lex.  it.v.,  al-so 
Hxpoa.  rim.--^,  lit  (1H1I3),  243,  iioC.  Tho  pirdio 
woa  worn  over  (I)  and  ('2),  and  was  sometimes  a 
cord,  often  a  leather  helt  aa  now  worn  Ly  Kuj'ierii 
niiinki4.  For  the  pui^te  an-aiiiiement  in  it,  Boe  Bao. 
The  trirdle  brai-ed  the  hijMoints  for  j>rolonged 
exertion,  and  tmitiT  it  the  liaii;.,'iiijr  wkirtM  Mere 
drawn  up.  It  fter\cfl  to  hold  the  ink-hom  of  the 
wrili4!,  with  it.i  Ikjx  of  afrimtfntum  or  black  flnid, 
wiaked  up  into  aiwniro  or  nith,  and  itn  caau  for 
hohling  ree<I  jtyn*.  The  ^aMl  was  the  urt/cr  of  the 
ffftrtcr  iu  (IrifMilal  cn^lume,  the  ends  beinj^  ritUly 
omaroenttid  with  nuvdiuwurk  in  nilk  anil  gold  {wo 
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waa  then  rather  folded  over  the  ann,  or  thrown 
m-er  Ihti  (tlioidder,  or  laid  Oitltlc,  as  at  the  »>touing 
of  Stephen.  Jlut  when  a  larg-o  [ainiJlo  had  to  he 
carrieu  a  con««icroblo  distance,  tlie  cluak  vcan 
drawn  up  Homewhat,  and  the  bolt  faxtenud  ti'ditlj* 
around  it  over  tho  wai^t,  thus  fonninK  a  lar^j 
|joncK  or  s*ack  behind.  Thw  was  i>nih.  the  way  m 
«  hich  t!io  IhrofcHten  carried  their  kneadinL'-tromrhs 
{Exl2«).  ^       ^ 

0.  Htad-drcJtJi :  AV  Bonnet.  RV  Ilcad-tiro  (nv;p 
migbfVdh  {»eB  BOSSKT);  -^i*?  ;j"*'j-,  Is  3";  VJl" 
fdnlph,  IsS*^}.  The  liead-ilif-t^of  tliu  Israelite!*  in 
early  pastonU  tinit^s  would  lie  the  xame  viA  that 
which  in  worn  by  their  Mnc*'CJ"M>rn  the  Bedawin. 
It  is  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  white,  blue,  or 
bliw-'k,  or  of  bri^rhlly  coloured  silk,  nlmut  a  yard 
luiunre,  folded  diagonally,  and  laitl  on  the  head  ko 
as  to  pcreen  the  eyei*,  pi-otect  tho  chcek-liones  and 
the  back  of  the  neck.  It  im  held  in  it«  place  by  a 
conl  (Vp?  (Jn  UK'")  of  «oft  ela-stic  wool,  u^^ually  dark 
bii>wn  or  black,  or  of  twisted  cotton  whipped  with 
threads  of  silk  and  gohl,  eoiled  in  several  rings 
tightly  round  tho  head,  making  a  covuringat  onoe 
pielurcsquo,  comfortable,  and  protective.  The  rich 
colours  of  the  Itab.  h»nd-dr>>M4  are  de-Hprihod  as 
'dvpd  attirp.'  d-V-m  (Ezk  *23").  The  article  is  now 
cafled  A'»/.;/(A  (from  the  town  of  Kufah).  After- 
wards a  skull-cap  cainu  to  be  worn,  with  a  napkin 
naually  white,  or  white  with  yohl  thrcail.  fouled 
into  a  long  band  and  wound  nmnd  it.  In  1  K  30*" " 
the  he^d-bund  is  drawn  over  the  face  to  conceal 
tlie  features,  after  tlie  manner  of  Bininwin  robliertu 
The  i';*t58  of  l>n  3^  (KV  tunics,  ItVm  torbans. 


kALi  tiiuj>-tiun  (1.  ^astorau    S.  ruaiAX.    a  aTBUs  rsuAXi^ 


EMBBomEiiy).  The  military  prdle  (2  S  SVl  waa 
a  bahlrick,  often  wt  with  genm.  Tho  ginilo  was 
uot  tUH»d  to  bind  up  the  Ick^bq  outer  gamient  for  pur- 


ree Bevan,  nrf  loc.)  mny  Irnve  been  the  Persian 
fcs,  named  from  the  mould  in  whicli  the  felt  waa 
pressed.     In  the  cam]  of  the  royal  cruwu  the  curd 


of  the  origiBfll  heftd-drcM*  wns  represented  by  tbo 
oold  circlet,  and  the  Bcart  by  the  cap  of  cloth  and 
Uie  coronation  r«U,     For  military  head-dresa  see 

Ff  KLMFT 

7.  B-yrdcr.  Bern,  SkiH  Ci:?  kAn&^.  I  8  24*;  Sid 
shfil.  Ex  39*;  K(>A<nr(iov,  Sit  O**).  The  onter  gar- 
ment )md  four  cords  with  tassels  (n-y-y  ^Uh, 
Nil  15*.  cVij  Dt  2i'K  scse  Driver's  note)  at  the 
oomera.  To  mako  the  border  and  fringes  large 
and  conspiuaoua  waa  mrt  of  the  Fbarisaio  form 
(Mt  S3*).  The  comer  irln^ui  are  seeo  on  the  large 
fallith  of  qrnagofrae  worahi]),  and  on  the  smaU  one 


of  white  cotton  worn  liko  an  unseen  pphod  next  to 
the  shirt.  In  tliu  Jarge  l/Utith,  about  2  yds.  sq^.,  of 
white  cotton  or  wool  wiih  Wack  border  or  stripes, 
a  sq.  inch  of  coloured  silk  U  sown  on  eoob  oorner 
infiido,  and  through  a  bole  made  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch,  eo  as  to  make  the  opening  a 
matbeinatical  comer,  there  is  passed  a  cord  com- 
posed of  eight  throada  and  five  knots.  This,  \vUb 
the  numerR.al  value  of  r.'t'^,  dWt,  makes  ny  813. 
the  rabbinical  nuaiber  of  ooniniajjdmu!iU  m  IIjh 
Law.  During  worship  the  tassel  is  taken  in  llii; 
hand  and  raised  to  the  lips,  and  the  symbol  of 
devotion  used  by  an  anchant;ed  heart  Wconics  a 
mil)!*tiluto  for  obedience.  U  is  the  letter  that 
killeth. 

8.  Nicpkin  (aoiiiptw,  Lk  19»,  Jn  20»,  Ac  19"). 
In  a  cliinat'C  like  that  of  Palestine  the  need  of  a 
napkin  wan  occaAiuned  nut  by  cold  no  nnich  as  by 
duBt  and  heat,  as  its  name  iniplicft.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  nsed  to  wijie  the  faco  and  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  is  often  partly  folded  in  around  the 
neck  to  protect  the  collar  of  the  coat  from  per- 
spiration and  to  give  coolness.  The  same  name  is 
gi%-en  by  llio  Arabs  to  the  small  cotton  cap  which 
they  wear  under  the  woollen  fez,  and  call  an  ar^yth 
(sweat-cloth). 

ft  SandnU  (o*Sy.j,  o-^jfj,  rftSjj,  trovAAia,  Mlc  6», 
Ac  12*).  The  primitive  shoe  or  sandal  was  a  flat 
solo  of  leather,  ■wood,  or  matted  grass  with  loops 
attached,  through  which  tbo  shoo-latchet,  a  leather 
thong,  passed  and  strapped  In  tlie  foot.  The 
Arab,  ndal  means  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  as  being 
the  princniial  part,  thus  pointing  to  tlie  sandal 
origin,  Kven  with  the  shoes  or  slippers  of  red, 
black,  and  yellow  leather  in  common  usage,  the 
ancient  habit«  survive,  as  llie  natives  like  to  bend 
down  the  leather  behind  the   heel,  and  make  it 


more  like  a  sandal.  The  wooden  Mindal  in  very 
common  use  has  a  strap  nailed  on  to  hold  the  foot 
across  the  toes  ftbowing  Lhe  lie^uning  of  tbe  upjier. 
Those  worn  by  brides  at  the  marriage  feast  are 
made  7  or  8  inches  bij^^li  to  give  the  dignity  uf  the 
cotbumuB.  Sandals  are  removed  wlien  entering  a 
bouito  or  cburcli,  or  any  place  where  jirayer  is 
ofTeriMl.  The  shoe  being  ossoeiatc^l  witli  outsLde 
defilement,  and  being  tko  lowest  article  of  dress, 
is  nsed  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  ond  vituperation, 
and  OB  an  implement  of  beating.  >So<.-k8  aro  seldom 
worn,  and  in  walking  the  shoo  i!*  often  removed,  or 
the  foot  M'ith  the  shoe  on  is  held  up  to  shake  out 
the  dust. 

10.  Female  Dress.  Tliis  ho  for  resembh'd  male 
attin  as  to  make  interchange  possible  and  pro- 
hibited, Pt  Si?.  Th»;re  «as  tbe  fOtJin  or  shirt- 
dress.  Ib3^;  Q\'fiT\itLkCfhOneth  or  tunic-roW,  Ca  0*, 
bound  with  a  girdle,  Is  3=*.  Over  this,  ladies  of 
nobility  wore  an  ungirded  rm'-'U  or  tube  after  the 
pattern  of  Joseph's  *eoat,'  2  S  13'".  Sociai  life 
made  it  nosaiblo  also  for  vtonicn  to  have  fcjstival 
robes  (AV  *  changeable  snita  uf  apparel,'  Is  3^}. 
There  is  mention  of  titrbnn$,  ornamental  bonds  of 
silk,  or  embroidered  linen,  \h  3^,  probably  rather 
deeper  than  those  commonly  worn  by  men. 
Another  nmamental  head-dress  is  described  by  the 
term  used  for  the  priestly  head-dress,  n*i9.  These 
must  have  bL-en  very  elaborate,  judging  from  tlio.to 
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of  tbo  Egyptmn  monument'*,  and  the  tardiness  with 
which  tbe  metal  head-bowl  and  horn  (Arab,  tantur) 
were  given  np  by  tlie  women  of  Syria  in  modern 
times.  The  horn  was  worn  erect,  day  and  night, 
the  veil  of  a  widow  being  black,  others  white. 

The  chief  artich's  of  Biieci.illy  fern,  nttire  were 
tho  veils  and  mantles.  'Ihwre  were  muj/tcrs  (n';'»in), 
Ib  3'",  thin  face-veils  like  gauze-muslin  and  nnn's- 
vciling,  the  former  brightly  coloured  with  floral 
designs,  used  fur  tho  laoo  and  breast  {Arab. 
bar^aa,  mandil). 

It  is  impossiblQ  to  say  precisely  what  sort  of 
mantle-roM  the  n^ppo  mantU,  Is  3^,  m&y  have 
been.  The  nSnpipo  shawls  (AV  tcimplcs).  Is  3**, 
were  large  veils  of  white  lace,  or  tough  muslin 
(white  or  indigo  at  present),  worn  over  the  bead 
and  falling  down  the  hack.  Tbose  worn  by  Bedawi 
and  [>easant  women  are  often  used  for  carrying 
grass,  vegetables,  or  varioiu  paroeU,  Ru  3". 

The  unif  (OTTI  Is  8")  were  tbe  largest  envelop- 
ing veils,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  isar*,  made  of 


the  liair  an<l  fallin;^  over  the  Klioiilders,  set  with 
tiiiydist-s  of  silver  iinil  (rolii  ami  otli«r  pendants, 
KonioUihif;  Hkq  wliat ia  still  worn.  Su  ^vith  repaid  to 
stomacher {vyiv],  IsS-*;  on  t lie  nntitlifsi."  su;ij;c!it!» 
fioiUQ  sort  ol  ginik',  luyliiy  or  i-vcii  fanta»tii'.itly 
oriiiuuentnl  in  cunlnvHt  With  »a<^kcIoth,  it  inny 
have  bc'on  thti  I<mi.ho  ai>ron-sa)*h  with  dandling  ril> 
botiH  and  fittarhtnuntj?  worn  by  daDoiii>;  pirls. 

III.  Obikntai,  Custom  and  TuoruiiT  con- 
CF-RN'OiO  Dlitas.  — FockI  and  i'lothint:  aro  the  two 
|;reatre*imBit*s  uf  tli«  iiaLurallife.  1  Ti(>".  Cloth- 
ing is  the  ttecond  necessity.  Of  iu  tliroH  serviceH, 
prtttertion ,  tlrrf-nru,  and  ortinnunt,  tlio  ■ft-arnith  of 
tho  cliiiiitto  of  Piil(?slin«  rjni!ws  tliP  first  to  be  less 
imjwrtAnt  tlian  it  is  in  cohlor  countries,  while  tho 
doiiitititio  cudtouu  moko  the  second  very  iniportaut 


Clothinj;  distinsruishca  man  from  the  beast.  *To  I>e 
nnclothed  '  is  not  merely  to  fiufl'er  told,  but  *  to  l«e 
found  naked '(i2  Co  h^).  The  phrase  'naked,  and 
yoclotUwl  luo'  {Mt  '2i5*),  over  and  above  iHrrsonal 
comfort  to  the  iniUvidual.  means  ret^l oration  to 
luman  Horiety  and  hiiaian  di^^ity.  'Cluthod  and 
in  hijt  riyht  mind '  (Mk  5'*)  were  two  equal  indica- 
tions that  Lt't-ion  was  no  longer  an  ont^-ast.  So 
to  have  line  aiiparel  was  apt  to  carry  the  asiiniup' 
tion  of  all  inwanl  graces  (da  ff). 

£a>«t«rn  i-lutliin^  Im  throiij*Iiout  an  udttntaLion 
not  valy  to  clinmt«  but  to  c^arauter.  Clothes  ar*; 
Sunt;  olV  and  on  with  the  tunio  rapidity  aa  that 
with  whieh  heat  changes  to  cold  and  sunBliine  to 
fitarli};ht ;  ito  It  is  with  the  quickly- varying  uioods 
of  the  people.  Oriental  clothes  apiifar  to  the 
Lurupcan  to  be  cuniben*onio  and  iiruliibitlvu  of 
i;>:cm>c.  Thi^  to  the  ordinary  <)rientnl  min<l 
i-jurie-t  a  snbtle  recommemlation,  implviri};  that 
tliv  wearer  does  not  nocd  to  work.  X  common 
Arab  proverb  aaya,  *  There  is  a  blessinn^  in  being 
bu«y,'  but  it  is  uitually  tho  apcctator  tliat  r^notes 
it.  The  loose  and  ornainenlal  t^tyle  of  Oriental 
ilreHH  vmp!iaM7i'!^  the  tlum^^htthat  the  chief  go«Ml 
of  life  is  nut  in  active  achievement,  bnl  in  rest  and 
the  privilej^  of  rest.  Anion^j  tho  trades  a  work 
losM  in  ]tnhii(!  refpect  in  proportion  an  the  worker 
Iia.s  to  tJiku  iiirch>thing  when  engagetl  in  it.  All 
clothing  alHive  the  nndennoHt  euMily  takes  on 
mcaninffs  of  office,  investiture,  and  prece4tenc«. 
BrigUtne^  and  colour  are  synonynions  with 
happiness  and  pro^^perity,  and  griei  of  soul  is 
expressed  liy  tho  darkest  object  seen  in  nature, 
the  inten.-^  black  of  ^'oal  liair  ( Rev  6'^).  OrieutiilM 
alwuy»  travel  in  tiit-ir  Ih-mI  cdotihua  ;  itwn:«  Kcarvely 
necessary  for  tho  Gih<H>nit4.'8  to  a'^miro  Joxhua  that 
their  ramient  had  been  new  when  they  started, 
except  as  indiojiting  the  length  of  their  jounioy. 
In  public  worshij)  Orientals  arc  iniprc«'*ed  and 
npparently  eati^lied  by  changed  vestments  and 
Hpeetaciilar  litual  to  a  decree  that  ahvays  jin/./les 
tlie  more  ethical  and  lntros£iective  mind  of  the 
\Ve«t. 

In  tho  Bible  there  are  numberless  instonceB  of 
the  employment  of  facts  concemingdresa  for  the  ex- 
pri^vfiou  of  ftpiriliial  tnith.  The  metaphorical 
aiiplii'4ition  is  rarrieil  out  in  much  det^iil,  diowine 
that  the  siihjei^t  wa!«  at  once  familiar  and  of 
extreme  interest.  We  hiivo  »u>'h  phrases  aa 
'clothed  with  humility '(IP  5*),  *the  carment  of 
salvation,  the  robe  of  righteouaness' (Is  Ol-"),  into 
which  is  meant  to  be  borne  all  that  Oriental 
drtisw  means  with  regard  to  eomideteuefls  of  cover- 
in-;  and  digniiittd  grace.  The  girdle,  h«ad-dres», 
and  siindaln  (ire  ecppcially  rich  in  Kimilitadeit  of 
fitrength,  honour,  and  detileruent.  Thus  with  ref. 
to  tho  girdle,  thereisthosigniScancenf  itjicleavin(j 
to  tho  loins  (Jer  13") :  of  its  being  loosened)  la  5")  ; 
ita  strcnttliening  value  (is  22=",  1 1'  1",  Eph  6'*); 
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there  is  tlie  paltios  of  being  oomiiiUaorily  girded 
(Jn  SI'');  aud  the  myutety  of  invuiiUe  support 
(I*  45^}. 

LrrtEAfntR.— Kdl,  Bnnxin^r,  bimI  Novack,  Htb.  ArA.; 
ScJiiiror,  «//*(««  ■Clothing'  in  IndttJs);  Oondrr,  l/otuUraofe  CO 
the  Biblt ;  Kdcnihdm,  Jetfta  the  Htniah*  (18^,  i.  lStHI20: 
Thonuuii.  Latid  attd  BmJc.  8  vols.  USl-UtSe  (•«•  'ORrnHnU' 
under '  HuutiTS  uhI  Cuitottu '  lo  IdcIbx  to  aBch  voL) ;  TMstniii, 
JSMbvit  riwlffmj  1)1  BibU  Vand$  (19M},  pp.  1U-17A :  HMporo, 
Dawn  of  CivUuatton  (IBHX  p.  7131.;  Lknid*.  CeMmuuitte 
.lU«nd7tm«p«r.  (1860),  ^  «»&  G.  M.  MaCRIE. 

DRINK.— See  Food.  DR1NK-0FF£RIHG.-See 
Saciiificb. 

DROMEDARY.— Be«d«s  the  word  (i;))  rendered 
droinedajy,  but  whiah  ooght  to  Iiavc  been  tr^. 
younc  camel  (see  Camei.).  there  are  two  words,  pp 
relxsn  (render»l  in  1  K  4*  dromedaries,  and  in 
Bet  8>^^'  muUs,  and  in  Mio  1>*  twi/i  beattt),  and 
^71  rammdk  (Eat  8**  AV  younff  ebftmsdarie^i. 
Rekesk  (a  rare  synonym  of  D)0)  probably  denoted  a 
xpnciiM  uf  hor»t!  nuleil  for  Rome  (^boice  qnality. 
Tliat  thiM  ijuality  whs  tm/tneiis  in  i|uite  uncertain. 
B/tmnt/ik  in  Pers.  ramah,  'flock'  or  'herd'  (see 
Ges.  That. ).  In  Ewt  S'"  't  ■»?,  lit. '  sons  of  the  herd,' 
ia  tr^  in  RV  *  bred  of  the  stud.'  To  all  appearance, 
thcD,  we  mnfit  drop  the  dromedary  from  the  li^it  of 
Bible  animals.  G.  £.  ^OST. 

DROPST.— See  MF.DIC1XE. 

DROSS  (re,  Kethibh  md,  aing.  only  in  Ezk  22^, 
eIiie«bHre  always  plur.  c'j'P,  C';c,  c'JC). — For  the 
procoM  wlitreby  dro«  was  separated  from  the  pure 
meta.1,  see  FuRNACK,  Kkfinkil  The  word  is 
several  times  uwd  in  the  OT  metaphorically  for 
what  is  biiAo  and  nurthlettn,  e.g.  Pk  119^"*  {uf  the 
wicked).  Is  !"■  »>,  Ejk  22"- "  (of  degenerate  Israel). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

DROUGHT.— See  Ckiuss  akd  Punisuuknts, 
ftleo  Famwe. 

DROVE.— This  word  is  tlie  equivalent  in  AV  of 
two  Heb.  words.  1.  ina  Vcfer  (Gn  32'"- «).  Etkr  is 
el^wbere  rendered yfocvt  (see  Flock),  except  in  one 
place  (Jl  l"*),  where  it  occurs  twice  in  the  wmstmct 
stftte,  ■Q?-'!!?,  which  is  tr*  *hfrds  of  aittie'  /ind 
]»h(5  '■!T<  '/wia  of  shfep.^  2.  r.^^;  mfj(iAn^rh.  This 
word,  nUhongh  rendered  in  Gn  33*  AV  drov«,  is 
rendered  once  in  the  same  connexion  (32')  bands, 
ajid  twice  (32*)  companif.  This  lant,  which  ia  the 
correct  tr.,  is  adopted  by  KV  (cf.  Gn  flO*).  See 
Ukru,  G.  E.  Post. 

DROWNING.— See  Crimes  and  Pctnishments. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The  spectacle  of  men  beside 
them  wives  through  alcoholic  drink  has  been 
familiar  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  all 
langTtngen  have  terms  in  which  to  deeOTibe  it,  It 
is  a  Hubject  that  appears  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other 
ancient  writings. 

1.  Somi  of  the  terms  used  in  tke  Scriptitrea  in 
connexion  with  drunhennesa. — The  Heli.  h-in  no 
wwrd  that  dc-niribes  this  *-ic«,  like  the  Eng.  words 
'dninkeo,'  'drunkanl,'  'driinkennese.'  'inebriRtc,' 
in  tcnus  derived  from  the  pliywcal  act  of  drinking. 
It  ho-i  two  stems  in  common  n»e  {[8h6kAh\  and 
shMhAK,  .IIS'  and  -irr)  referring  to  the  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  and  each  dcnoten  indifl'crcntly  the  drinking 
of  water  or  wino  or  other  liqaids,  drinking  by  men 
or  by  animals  or  by  the  ground.  From  one  of 
these  stem*  comes  the  word  rtutahlfth,  not  often 
nsed,  denoting  a  bntler  or  cupbearer,  one  who 
Bervea  wine  at  table  (Neh  1",  Gn  40^  etc.).  From 
the  other  comes  the  word  mithtcK,  much  osetl, 
denoting  a  formal  feast,  a  banquet.  TliJs  is  often 
tr^  by  the  Gr.  wbrm,  and  once  (Est  T')  by  frvtivbeiw. 


Like  the  Gr.  word,  it  has  in  it  the  idea  of  a  sooial 
fuost  us  n  gathering  where  men  dnnk  together. 
This  showg  that  the  idea  of  social  drinking  is 
older  than  the  liillercnLiulion  of  the  lieb.  language. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  ruimixUable  that  the  words  of 
the.se  Heb.  stems  never,  of  themselves,  denote 
either  vicious  carousal  or  intoxication.  They  are 
sometimes  used  in  conne.\ion  with  carousal  or 
intoxication,  bnt  in  such  eases  the  autiior  always 
adds  other  words  to  indicate  the  vicious  meAuing. 
Kven  Eg  lu"  is  not  an  exccptioo  to  this.  See 
BANgui-rr. 

A  ditlercnt  stem  is  rAuf&K  (m*]),  occurring  14 
Umes  as  a  verb,  and  6  times  in  mJi  in  tlic  form  of 
throe  diflerent  nouns.  The  idea  is  that  of  being 
brimful,  or  saturated,  or  soaked  (Ps  23*.  Job  37'', 
Is  5K"  16'  34*- 1  etc.)>  It  i«  possible  to  tr.  the 
Lieb.,  in  every  passage  where  thew  worda  occur, 
without  recognizing  an  allusion  to  drunkvuneas. 
Hut  LXX  commonly  tr.  them  by  derivatives  of 
fudiiw  or  rivu,  and  they  are  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  dninkitnness.  It  is  as  when 
wesiwAk  of  a  habitually  drunken  man  as  a  soaker, 
or  as  sodden  with  drink  (Jer  4tt'*.  I,a  3"). 

Another  stem,  fd^A4  (m^D),  is  used  in  all  8  or  0 
times.  Its  meaning  is  nearly  that  of  our  Eng.  *  to 
guzzle,'  that  is,  to  drink  intoxicante  greedily,  witli 
biupcfying  eir<M:t.  The  active  participle  denotes 
the  guKzler  as  in  the  act,  the  passive  participle 
describes  liim  as  allected  by  the  liquor,  the  noun 
denutea  either  the  liquor  or  the  act  of  guzzling  (Is 
&*i'*.  Dt2»»   Pr23»«,  Nah  1">,  U  I".  Hoe  4"). 

More  important  than  all  these  is  the  stem 
sJiAkhar  (i;7].  The  verb  means  to  Vierome  in- 
toxicated, and  in  common  use  are  the  nouns 
ahikhAr,  'intoxicating  liquor' (see Strono  Dkink); 
ahikJcor,  'drunkanl, *und  sAiK'dnJn,  'drunkenness.' 
Many  hold  that  the  word  is  the  same  with  our 
rugar,  and  that  group  of  words  in  the  Western 
lanKuageo.  If  so,  the  lieb.  word  and  the  Westeni 
word  start  together  ivith  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
present  at  the  formation  of  alcohol,  bnt  follow 
entirety  different  Itnes  of  meaning.  The  uinogo  of 
the  Hob.  stem  is  abundant  and  clear,  loa%-ing  no 
doubt  OS  to  its  meaning.  Ilebrew.spcalung  people 
wore  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  men  overcome 
by  alcohol,  and  they  useid  the  words  uf  this  stem 
to  express  this  familiar  fact. 

In  NT,  and  in  Gr.  VSS  of  OT,  quite  a  variety 
of  terms  arc  used,  hut  we  need  mention  only  one 
group;  putOi),  'habitual  intoxiculion' :  M«!'wJt  'to 
be  intoxicated';  ^diinKui,  'to  make  intoxicated'; 
fu$ifiriia,  *an  intoxicant';  tUOvco%,  'intoxicated.' 
In  their  meaning  and  use  (botti  literal  and  mota- 
phoricall  the  words  of  this  group  arc  simitar  tu 
those  of  the  Ucb.  group  la«t  nicntiimed. 

2.  Particidars  given  in  the  Jiible  caneemint) 
drunktnttfss. — The  OT  and  NT  paaaages  that 
give  these  particulars,  though  numerous,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  direct  citation.  If  one  needs  to 
refer  to  them,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  help 
of  H  concordance.  Of  apocr.  poAsagcs  one  will 
easily  recall  the  eonteat  concerning  wine,  kings, 
women,  and  truth,  in  I  Ks3**';  the  drunkennewi 
of  Holufemes,  as  dcscribod  in  Jth  12*'  13^ ;  the 
many  references  to  drinking  osagea  in  Sir;  and 
other  like  passages. 

These  various  canon,  or  apoor.  passages  mention 
abundantly  many  of  the  familiar  physical  effects 
of  drunkenneoA :  staggering,  reeling,  dizzineaa, 
inoohercnt  speech,  redneaa  of  eyes,  vomiting,  stupid 
sleep,  imtenaibility  to  blows,  insatiable  api^etite 
for  more  otimulaut.  They  speak  of  its  mental 
etfecte :  exhilaration,  jollity,  Io«A  of  good  judg* 
ment,  tnuon sequence  of  tnought  and  purpose, 
inability  to  keep  secret.8,  qiiaiTelnonieness,  shame. 
lessnesB,  failure  lo  remember  altenvRrds  what 
oocnrred  while  one  was  drunk,  the  purposed  for- 
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getting  of  one's  niJuery,  Huch  faclA  u  the  imked- 
neiis  of  Nonh,  the  hclplossncas  of  Amnon,  the 
Bodden  condition  of  Nnt>al.  They  speak  of  featat 
drinking,  of  uaagca  coiuptiUiiit;  one  to  drink,  or 
ezempLiDg  tiim  from  vauipulHiou  (K-t  P),  of 
cArooAalii,  diaMpotioos,  vxixsh,  riot,  of  tlie  S>yrinji 
king  drinking  ainiiMjIf  drunk  In  liis  tent  in  the 
face  of  tli«  enemy,  manv  times  of  tlie  high-bom 
people  of  lioth  Israel  &nd  Judah  as  Trasttng  their 
{)roi>tTty  iind  energies  in  costly  drinking  feastu, 
of  the  connexion  of  dnmkcnness  with  licentious- 
noBB  and  {'ambling,  of  urgicj  in  uUich  the  thr^^e 
were  mingled  (Jl  3*).  They  tspoak  of  tlif  pt)rumiii;ut 
cfTecta  of  theae  ihingfl  on  one's  condiiiou  of  life,  of 
the  gUKsler  and  the  glutton  who  bring  them-svlveN 
to  poverty,  to  Iohh  of  energy,  to  ragn,  Tlity  i*|M5uk 
of  MO('-iul«i:i«.'al  lUI'wt^,  oi  rnon  who  liy  reaMjn  of 
))rivate  dissipations  ni'slect  public  duty,  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  unibitioiis  to  scn'c  t^iod  and  their 
country,  but  whoso  octuiil  ambitions  inn  in  the 
liao  of  compounding  or  drinking  intoxicating 
bevemses  (s.!/.  U  6"*  "•'"),  oi  conaetinent  incft|Mn;i- 
tation  Tor  Icadcrvbip,  and  rcNuIting  opprc^xinu  and 
injii!*tice  at  lioine,  and  bonndleas  defeat  and 
iilaught«r  by  fnn-ign  in%'ad('rB. 

In  these  and  uthvr  [lartiuulan  no  one  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  wide«pread  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness and  its  evils  in  the  biblicxU  times,  and  tlieir 
identity  with  the  same  evils  as  now  existing. 
I^jwcial  tmnortance  attaches,  therefore,  to  any< 
tiling  the  Bible  has  to  say  in  regard  to  tlie  remedy. 

The  author  of  Sir  mivi^  :  '  Wine  drunk  tn  seaaon 
and  to  KUtiKfy  i.s  joy  of  lieart  and  glodnees  of  son]  ; 
wine  drunk  largely  is  bitterness  of  soul,  with 
provocation  am)  conllict'  (31^*°).  Similar  pasen^ea 
abound  in  ancient  literature.  They  commend  the 
modorato  use  of  intoxicants,  and  condemn  the 
exoesaiTe  use  j  generally  drawing  the  line,  bow- 
oTor,  not  between  cxhilaraliun  and  drunkeiinea<), 
bnt  between  drunk«!nncfi!<  timt  in  regarded  as  ooea- 
flional  and  He-a^onal^le  and  <lrunkunnos8  that  is 
hnbitual  nnil  nnsuaKonnble.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  our  canonical  books  contain  no 
such  pa-i'iage.  On  the  other  bund,  they  unquali- 
liedly  condemn  drunkenness.  They  lay  down  the 
proposition,  '  Look  not  on  the  wino  when  it  is  red ' 
(Pr  2',i*'].-  In  such  ca^^iis  iw  those  of  the  priests  (Lv 
1(F),  uf  Diinitd,  of  the  Kevlmbitct,  of  the  Nazintes, 
tliuy  teach  that  even  total  abstinence  is  sometimes 
a  duty. 

An  account  of  the  intoxicating  liquors  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  ^vill  bo  found  undor  the  titles  &tiiuku 
Drink  and  Winr.     Sec  also  FuOD. 

3.  T/>e  li'jferenee  hetwctn  tM  ancient  and  the 
modern  problem. — With  all  their  many  [loints  o( 
identity,  there  is  a  large  and  im|>ortant  group  of 
dilTerenccs.  Any  one  M-ho  u-ill  carefully  Htudy  nil 
the  pMsaffM  in  the  Bilito  which  speak  of  this 
matter  will  note  th.it,  in  a  largo  majority  of  them, 
drunkenness  is  explicitly  !(|>okea  of  as  the  vice  of 
the  wealthy.  Perhaps  IbtTo  i«  not  an  instance  in 
which  habitual  druukennesa  is  attributed  to  any 
who  are  not  wealthy.  In  modum  times,  on  the 
contrary,  drunkenness  is  supjioscd  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
well-to-do.  Tliis  did'ercnco  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  mainly  tb«  rvHult  of  the  cheapening  of  intexi- 
cants,  through  improved  proccHsus  of  distilling  and 
brewing,  introiluced  within  the  pant  two  or  three 
centurien.  When  the  price  of  enough  wine  or 
beer  to  make  a  man  drunk  was  equal  to  half  a 
month's  wages,  and  no  other  intoxicants  were  to 
be  Il-uI,  it  was  impossible  for  moht  nten  tn  Iteoome 
sodden  drunkards.  The  case  is  dilffp-'nt  when  an 
hour's  labour  will  pnv  for  an  iotoxicatiug  nuantity 
of  cheap  liquor,  fn  the  older  time,  hnbitual 
drunkenness  was  poisiUlL*  for  thontuinds  where  it 
is  now  pooaible  for  hundreds  of  thousands.    This 


vast  modem  extension  of  the  doumtn  of  inlcmper- 
anco  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  study  the 
Bible  for  prncticsJ  light  on  the  subject.  To  this 
might  be  added  a  large  numbc^r  of  important 
didoronces  uf  detail  Iwtween  ancient  bfe  and 
modem  life  that  Imve  bearings  ou  the  ^ue»tion  in 
hand.  The  outcome  of  such  a  companson  is  that 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evilri,  inexcusable, 
wid&tprcod,  harmful,  and  dangerous  as  they  wore 
in  ib(i  civili/ations  in  which  the  Scriptures  wera 
written,  are  immeasurably  more  so  in  our  existing 
civilization,  and  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  prolilom 
accordiiitiiy.  W.  J,  BfibCllKa. 

DRUSILLA  (Afw£<riX\a).— See  HERoa 

DOKE.— This  word  being  applied  in  AV  with 
two  exceptions  '  to  the  cluefs  of  Edom,  the  im- 
pression IS  formed  that  in  the  family  of  Esau  this 
was  a  hereditary  title,  as  it  is  in  Britaiu  now. 
It  is,  however,  never  a  title  in  AV,  but  a  general 
expression  for  'chief,'  l>eing  formed  from  Lat.  dux 
(the  wonl  in  the  Vulg.),  and  the  U.  of  a  word  (1^4* 
or  v^^t  'alltnih)  which  is  also  applied  to  Uie  princes 
of  Judah  (Zee  U'  12»' ".    See  Chirp,  ii.  3). 

The  llrlh  woKl  Is  pmbsblT  more  BpecUo  iXma  its  Ear.  squfvar 
lentybciosbeldbylHllmMui  (onGnSeU)to  bedcrlvsdtrata  f)^ 


theflhl«naltheaov<eruMiA<'orasBi';whQain  Ear-  *dult«*waa 
rrcoI^kppUcdtoMiTleailcTOrcfaittofsavnokftrulnBUaa.  Thus 
■  Annll«f,  dukcol  Csrtlxuinenda '— «lr T.  Elvoc,  Tht  Ottvtmtntr, 
U.  Sra :  ■  Titer  wu  »  <ltik  Uuil  bights  T>M-*frua '  -Owucu-, 
Kniahft  Tait.  2;  after  whom  Sh&ka.  Mid£,  XigM'g  l>nam,  u  L 
SH : '  II»ppr  t>«  Tfa«Mua,  our  renowned  duk«  I  * ;  LAtimer  ( fForta, 
I.  SI)  caila  Oldcon  'nduke';  uid  Wjcllf  oms  lb«  wonl  of  Um 
McJHi»h.  m  i^  •  Aiid  thou,  B«Ui1«cbi,  tho  load  of  JndA.  art  not 
tht  leeot  UBoag  the  pryiioas  at  Juda ;  tor  ot  ihec  a  dityk  Khal 
xo  out,  Uut  tn-ttMl  goutme  my  puple  of  laraf I ' ;  and  StUct 
WvrltM,  UL  1117.  'JoauiChii«t.  diikoal  guru  butd,  Uifhtuslawv 
ot  |mcl*;n>^,  giii<]  iif>t  to  ti^ht  Iwidllr.'  Dolw^en  l^ili  and  l<tZS 
(that  u,  Hticn  AV  was  mwii-)  Uu>  UDd  was  cxtiiicrt  in  Kn^land. 

J.  ti.iSTlNtiS. 

DULCIHER.-Seo  Mustc. 

DOMAH  ("i?"!).— i.  Son  of  Tshmael  (Gn  25^*,  1  Ch 
1*').  representing  some  .Arabian  trilie  or  locality. 
There  are  many  places  of  tliis  name  incut  ionod  by 
tJie  AralnaD  geographers,  its signilirjLlion  in  Arabic 
{d^titinun,  nom.  unit,  t^umo/un)  living  the  branched 
M-ild  nut,  cuinmou  in  Arabia  Dcseria  (Doughty, 
TravtU  in  A.  D.,  Index).  The  most  im|>ortant  of 
the  places  called  after  it,  Dumat  ai-Jandat  (also 
written  IJaumal  and  Daumd')  was  identifled  by  the 
earlier  Mohanuneilan  archicologists  with  the  place 
mentioned  in  (";n  (Yakut,  Jt.i'.  I ;  and  it  is  prcdiable 
that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (UN  vi. 
:t2),  who  is  arnnainUHE  witli  a  bvmatka  in  the  nei(;h- 
bourliood  of  tlio  Thuniudeni  (oh  well  as  a  Thomali). 
and  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  a  city  ^ovit.t6d  or 
ioi'MOiAi  in  Arabia  Deserta  (v.  19,  7),  as  weil  as  a 
city  of  iimiyrtanco  of  the  same  name  in  Arabia 
Felix  (viii.  22,  3).  Steplianus  Byz.  a.v.  quotes 
(jtaucuH  in  the  W'cniid  book  of  bt3.-lm6inn  Anti- 
quitiet  as  incutioiiing  a  city  of  the  name,  and 
Porphyry^  De  Ahxtinrnt.  it  56,  asserts  that  an 
Arabian  tribe  namoil  Dvmathii  sacriticed  a  boy 
every  year,  and  buried  him  under  the  altar  which 
they  nscd  as  an  idol,  probably  with  reference  to 
the  same  place.  Its  site  is  lixe<l  Ity  the  geographer 
Al-Bekri  (i.  353)  as  'ten  days'  journey  frgni 
Medina,  ten  from  Cufa,  eicht  from  Damascus,^ and 
twelve  from  Misr';  but  by  Mos'udi  (Bihl.  Gcorj. 
Arab,  rii  2-18)  as 'live  from  Medina,  and  fifteen 
or  thirteen  fruin  D&inam;us,'  tho  latter  numbers 
being  probably  more  correct.    The  '  sil^  Duma,' 

■Tho  on*  siesptloa  la  Jew  13»  'dukci  of  Sitton'  tc'r;^, 
RV  '  princes  ">,  and  tht  other  1  Uac  lO*^.  wbcn  Jooathan  Mac- 
cabanu  ia  taM  to  hara  btwn  madaa 'duke*  by  king  Al^xandtr 
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discovered  by  Burckliardt  in  tlio  Janf  [Travel*  in 
JSyrui,  002),  noa  becD  identified  with  it  pwrtly  on 
the  groand  of  the  correspontU-nce  of  tho  najnes  of 
tho  aurroumling  villa^iea  with  those  meDtioned  by 
the  ceo;;riiiphers  (cf.  Kittcr,  EntkHntU  von  A rabicn, 
iL  360-3SS).  Tlio  only  further  lufercnco  to  it  lu 
tho  Bible  is  pctrh&iis  to  be  fuuod  in  the  heading  of 
Is  21'^  whero  an  obttcure  oruclu  iii  tk  stnuige 
dialect  ia  introdnccd  with  tliu  worda  '  Die  mfuaa' 
of  Duinah  ' :  for  this  the  LXX  mibHtitut<tt  Idanuea, 
and  many  modem  cntictt  are  inclined  to  interpret 
the  nam 0  Uumah  (in  ileb.  '  silence')  al]cj;ori«^Hy- 
It  is  probabto  that  more  accurate  kaowiedge  of 
the  purport  of  the  oracle  would  show  the  gco- 
grapfiiciu  iittorprcutioQ  to  be  right.  2.  Name  of 
one  of  tlie  niountHin  citicji  of  iliidah  (Joa  IS*') 
according  Lu  the  rt!.iding  uf  most  of  llie  editions; 
bat  in  thatof  Giuaburg,  Kutiiah  {n;n)is  sulistitutwl, 
and  this  reading  is  Bupporl^'d  by  tho  hW  {'?*fiif± 
or'Pov^d)  and  tue  Vulg.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  ordinary  reading  Dumah  is  correct.  In 
tho  Onomast.  Aovpui  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  large 
vUUgo  iu  the  Daroiiia,  seventeen  miles  from 
lileutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrin) ;  and  it  was  identified 
by  KubinHon  with  KhirUt  Duumah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ittiit  Jibrin,  whore  are  to  be  seen  l\\t 
ruintt  of  a  villnue  Hituate*!  on  two  hills  separated 
by  a  valU-y,  with  r^-simina  of  many  t-istems  and 
caves  excaVated  in  the  rm-k,  Wlongiiig  to  the 
Caoaanite  or  Jewish  epoch,  as  well  as  vestiges  of 
Chrialian  baildinga.  The  'seventeen  miles*  of 
the  Oinftttast.  is  an  uverHtatemont,  dae  to  the  tor- 
tooua  routcD  follovrod  in  tlie  luountain  conntry 
(Guerin.  JutUe,  iii.  3S9-361). 

1>.  S.  MAROOUOirru. 
DUMB.— See  MediCIME. 

DDHO.— I.  Used  in  the  East  as  manure  (Lk  13") 
and  for  fuel ;  especially  tliat  of  cattle,  where  wood 
and  ch.ircoal  are  scarce  or  unattainable.  In  EnKtem 
cities  there  ia  uanally  a  ruceptaole  for  the  oO'al  of 
cattle,  whence  it  is  carried  out  and  either  humt  or 
used  as  manure.  Directions  for  pcraoiial  cleanlineaa 
are  given  in  DtSS**'* ;  and  in  the  case  of  aacrifices 
the  dung  of  tho  onimnU  was  burnt  outside  the 
ounp  (Ex  29^*.  Lr  4"-  "  a'^  Na  19*). 

2.  The  Word  is  u»ed  {a)  to  express  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  as  iu  tlie  cose  uf  Lhc  carcase  of  Jexebct 
(2  K  d>') :  and  in  that  of  the  Jews  (Jer  0»,  Zei>h  I^'}. 
(6)  To  Hprcad  dang  npon  tlio  face  was  a  sign  of 
humiliatioQ  (Mal^).  (c)  An  reprMM^nlintf  worth* 
leesneftii,  St.  I'aul  counted  all  tilings  but  dung  that 
he  might  win  Christ  (Ph  3«).  E.  HVLU 

BONO  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

DURA  (trp  Dn  3S  a  plain  'in  the  province  of 
Babylon').  Ktym.  uncertain.  The  word  mav  bu 
connected  with  tho  Bab.  dtiru,  a  strung  wafl  or 
fort) liciit ion.  poK-iiWy  also  with  Dor  (Jg  1")  and 
with  -Tn.  Anmiiantis  Marccllinus  (xxv.  0)  mentions 
it  as  aitnatcd  E.  of  tJie  Tigria.  The  distance  of 
such  a  locality  from  Babylon  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  ite  being  the  same  oa  that  alluded  to 
m  DanieL  The  validity  of  this  objection  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  territory  which  may  bo  re- 
garded a>»  included  in  the  expression  S^;  nj"3.  The 
same  objection  of  distance  applies  to  the  place  of 
this  naiiiH  uliicb  occurs  in  PoIybiuH  {v.  4S),  whirh 
waa  on  the  Euphral«?a  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chabora.H,  inorH  than  2i*0  niilt^K  N.W.  of  Babylon. 

A  third  {nud  the  nioHt  proltablc)  locality  sug. 
gestcd  is  to  the  E.  of  Babylon,  where  Oppert  found 
what  apitours  to  be  the  hose  of  a  great  statue,  near 
a  mound  kuuwu  as  I)iiair.  G.  Walkek. 

DURE.— The  simple  vb.  'dure'  {fr.  I^t.  dumre. 
'be  hard,'  'last'}  it*  nowohaol.,  its  place  tteing  filled 


by  '  endure.'  It  occurs  in  AV  Mt,  I3f"  only  :  '  Yet 
hath  he  not  root  in  hiiUKelf,  but  durrth  for  a 
while  '  (RV  *  endureth  fur  u  while,'  Or.  vpojKaipot 
tvTi,  lit.  'is  temporary';  Wye.  'is  tempera),' 
llhem.  'is  for  a  time';  'dureth'is  Tindolu's  «erd, 
who  traiwlalvs  the  same  expiL-ssion  in  Mk  4"  W 
*  endure,'  and  ia  fullowoi  by  AV).  '  During,'  still 
in  UNO,  is  tho  jirea.  ptcp.  of  thi»  verb  ;  cf.  Tindale, 
Workjt,  p.  476:  'when  the  dUciplcs  were  come 
tognlher  vnto  tlie  brcnkyng  of  tlie  brciil,  Tanle 
mode  a  sermon  durj-ng  to  rnvlriight.'  Not  in  AV, 
'during'  is  introduced  by  ItV  into  Mt  '^,  .In  2^ 
13*,  Rev  II',  Durable  is  stili  in  use,  and  applicable 
to  clothing,  as  Is  23",  but  scflrcely  now  to  »■*'•/*«#,  as 
in  Pr  8".  Cf.  I'urchas,  I'il.  p.  28  :  'Thoy  might 
rake  up  their  Crosse,  and  follow  the  sprond  Adam 
unto  a  durable  liappinesse.'  J.  UastINOS. 

DUTY  ia  that  which  is  ditc.  In  mod.  Eng.  it  is 
only  that  which  i*  due  Ay  one,  but  funnerlycipreaaed 
also  that  which  is  due  io  one.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Ex  21"*,  AV  '  If  he  take  him  another  wiio  ;  her 
food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duly  of  marriage  sli&ll 
he  not  diminiah  '  (so  RV).  Cf.  Tindale's  tr.  of  Mt 
20"  •  Take  that  which  is  thy  duty,  and  go  thy 
waye,' and  of  Lk  12°  'to  guve  thciu  tlieir  deutie 
iif  m<-ate  at  due  ai-ason  '  ;  and  Knux,  IfUt.  p.  117  : 
'I  will  serve  niy  Prince  with  bmly,  heart,  goods, 
stn-ngth,  and  all  that  is  in  mv  power,  except  that 
which  is  God's  duty,  which  I  will  reserve  to  him 
alone.'  Shaka.  uses  the  word  in  both  senses,  Tam. 
uf  Ukrtw,  W.  i.  40  :  '  l)o  thy  duty,  and  have  thy 
duty.'  i-'or  the  biblical  couecptiuii  uf  Duty,  see 
Ethics.  J.  Hastinos. 


DWARF  is  the  rendering  in  AV  and  KV  of  p% 
a  word  (Lv  21**)  denoting  one  of  the  physical 
disqualihcntions  by  which  a  priest  was  untitted  for 
service.  Tho  word  iiit>aiis  thin,  lean,  small.  It  is 
applied  to  Pharaoh's  It^an  ktne  (tin  41'  etc.},  to 
the  minute  grains  of  manna  (Ex  IG"),  to  the  still, 
Hninll  voice  (I  K  m'^i,  and  in  other  like  ttiMtanrvH. 
The  conjocture  tluit  it  here  means  a  dwarf  is  plaus- 
ible. But  others  regard  it  as  meaning  an  unnatur- 
ally thin  mon~a  consumptive,  perhaps.  The  Sept. 
(<^Xo>)  and  Vulg.  connect  this  specification  with 
the  one  that  folluws,  as  indicating  defertive  eyes. 
So  the  meaning  must  bo  regarded  as  uncertain. 

W.  J.  Bkecher. 

DYEIHO. — The  art  of  dyeing  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  dytd  »tujfa  are  referred  to  in 
various  passages,  and  hence  it  i-i  altogetlier 
probable  that  dyeing  w*oa  known  to  the  laraelitcs. 
The  coloured  siuIVs  mentioned  nrc  blue.,  purple, 
and  tcartet ;  theao  all  occurring  together  tn 
the  description  of  the  hanLdngs  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  SC").  It  would  seem  that  tho  yam  waa  dyed 
before  weaving  (cf.  Ex  35^),  a-i  wo'know  was  the 
eustom  of  the  EgypttunM  (rf.  Wilk.  Aue.  Eg.  ii. 
p.  166,  ed.  1878J.  from  whom  Ihe  Ismelitish  women 
may  have  acquired  the  art.  The  Egj-ptians  were 
certainly  actiuainted  with  the  art  of  dyeing  by  the 
use  of  cbeiiiivnlft,  thoiigh  they  mavnot  have  under. 
Btood  the  clicniieai  [>rupertic»  of  tlio  materials  cm- 
ployed  {cf.  Pliny,  XXXV.  It,  and  WUk.  ii.  1G8.  IGl>), 
and  the  Hebrews  no  doubt  knew  something  of  it  at 
thetimeof  the  Exudiis.  Atu  later  period  Lhey  may 
liave  learned  frrmi  the  Pli(etiieiaiis  the  pro<'ess  of 
making  the  Tyrijui  purple,  wo  retunvnwi  Jiinoag  the 
ancients;  but  it  isnot  pnihuble  that  they  pr««hic«l 
it,  OH  they  conhl  not  reaiiily  procure  the  nlii'11-fiMh 
used  in  its  manufacture,  'f  he  pur]>le  of  the  tnlwr- 
nacle,  if  mode  by  the  Hebrews,  must  have  been 
olftnined  from  other  .wurces  and  by  other  methods. 
Purplu  occurs  in  Pr  fll'^  as  t)ie  clothing  of  the 
virtuous  woman  ;  and  as  it  stnnd.i  in  n  long  list  of 
iU'm-H  of  ber  handiwork,  it  may  iudl'-ute  tiiat  she 
koew  how  to  make  it.     bcarlct  was  obtained  hv  a 


nrocowi  similnr  to  that  of  |iur|>U:,  aa  vm  leani 
irom  Kc'Driek,  Pfiu:K.  eh.  viii.,  and  Kuwiinson, 
Phtrn.  c'li.  viii.  lllue  was  ilouWt low  obtatntd  frum 
indigo,  which  was  known  to  tlio  Kg^^ptions  from 
their  oommeTM  with  India  (Wiik,  il  164).  See 
COLOUBS. 
BAms'  tidu  'dyed'  red  (o'??!*?   o^'S   ^3)  are 


mentioned  in  Es  20'''.  Thin  process  Ihu  Ilebrem 
could  have  learned  al»o  from  thu  Kgyptiaos  (cf. 
Wilk.  it,  ISA).  The  art  is  still  airried  on  in  Syria, 
and  large  quantitlen  of  skins  aro  tanned  rud  for  the 
naUve  uoes  and  eaddles.  U.  FoRTKK. 

DYSENTERY.— See  Medicixe. 


E 


E. — The  B^mln>l  ordinarily  used  in  criticism  of 
Hex.  to  signify  the  work  of  the  [second]  Elohist. 
iioe  Hexateuch. 

EAGLE  (Vl  neshtr,  A^bt,  o^iVa).— The  Arab. 
retains  the  eame  name,  in  a  moditied  form,  nisr, 
lubstitutinL'  sin  for  ahin.  Thin  term  Ij^  tuted  by 
the  Arabs  Kir  tUf  vuJLuri.>»,  of  which  there  are  four 
ffpeciew  in  the  Holy  I.«nd.  (1)  Gj/prrhu  bnrhatti*, 
t*ilv.,  thulainmer^eicr,  the  crjp/terejof  the  IfehrewB, 
AV  o*ri/rf<yc,  Arab,  'aiitffr.  (2)  Gi/ps/ulviis,  Saw, 
the  gnflbn.  (3)  Neophron  ptrcnQptcrus,  L.,  the 
Eil.'yptian  vulture,  called  in  Arab,  raham  or  dej&j' 
Firaun,  Phacaoh'ii  lum.  It  is  the  gicr  eagle  of 
AV,  not  of  RV.     (4)    Vuttar  monachtA,  h. 

It  ia  a]»o  u»cd  for  the  tmo  eaglea,  of  which  there 
are  eight  species  in  the  Holr  Lund.  (1)  AquUa 
chrysaitts,  L.,  the  o^jiray  of  AV,  which  is  the  golden 
eagle,  n;;iv  'omJyyJA.  (2)  A.  h^liaca,  Sor.,  the 
imperial  oaiflc.  (3|*4.  danga.  Pall.,  the  greftt*:r 
i[>otted  eagle,  and  perhaps  ^.^cniariita,  Urehm,  the 
lofcaer  spotted  eagle,  of^  which,  however,  only  one 
Ri*9ctineo  has  been  noted.  (i)A.  rapax,  Tumm., 
tne  t«wny  ciugle.  (5).^.  penn/tta,  Gmel.  (.%)  A. 
NipeUensvi,  Uodgen,  tlie  ateppe  eagle.  (7)  A. 
boneili,  Temm.  (8}  CircaUta  Gattieut,  Gmel.,  the 
Hhort-toed  eagle.  The  la#t  is  cofflly  recogni7.ed  by 
itA  large  flat  head,  its  hu^'e  golden  eyes,  ami 
brightly  RiKittctl  breaftt.  Its  short  toes  and  tarsi 
ore  covered  with  tesselated  Bcnlea  to  prot.ect  it 
from  the  Herpents  on  which  it  preys.  It  is  the 
moat  abundant  of  the  eayle  tribe  in  l^alestine.  All 
the  above  birds  are  included  by  the  Arabs  untler 
the  generic  term  niw-^nMA-rr, 'even  thoiie  which 
have  also  epccUlc  names,  as  the  os^jfrage,  the 
ospray,  and  the  Kgyptiitn  ^-ulture.  Thi>y  agree  in 
•wiftneM  of  flight  (Dt  28"  etc),  in  soaring  liigh 
into  the  air  (Pr  23*  30",  Is  40**),  in  making  their 
nest«  in  high  trees  or  inaecesBihle  rocks  (.lob  39"""*', 
Jer  48**),  nnd  in  I(pi'iinp«a  of  vision  [Job  Sa**). 

The  expression  ■  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
eagle*  (Mio  1'*),  refers  to  the  griffon,  which  tuu  iu 
head  and  neck  free  from  feathers.  The  refereneeH 
1o  feeding  on  the  »I»in  (Job  aiP,  MtS*""!  are  not  to 
be  understood  of  vulture*'  iilone,  as  eagles  alio  will 
feed  on  dead  animals  if  thc3*  find  them.  But  it  ib 
especially  applicable  to  the  griffon  and  Pliaraoh's 
hen,  Tliereiore  in  such  passages  (cf.  I'r  30", 
Mt  24")  the  allusion  is  generic.  The  'ravenous 
bird  from  the  East'  (Is  46")  dcscribea  Cyrus,  prob- 
ably in  nllusion  to  the  fi\ct  that  the  grifTon  won 
the  emblem  oi  Persin,  and  embroiderfd  on  iU 
standard.  Thin  emblem  in  v!irinu!4  fonuH  ban  been 
copied  by  the  Kom-ans,  Kuswians,  AuKtrians,  (Jer- 
iuan«,  nnd  by  the  Hnit+^d  Statp-t. 

The  renewal  of  the  youth  of  the  cnclc  (Ps  103'j 
is  an  alluffion  to  its  longe\ity,  which  ftometime« 
reaches  a  hundred  years.  The  eagle  is  one  of  the 
*  living  creatures'  of  Ezk  I'*,  Kcv  4',  It  has  been 
ndopttHl  OB  an  emblem  of  SL  Jolin  (in  Frcn^Tun  of 
St.  Mark),  owing  to  his  insight  into  lli«di^-ine  char- 
acter, and  his  power  of  looking  at  the  dirine  glorj-. 


The  '  Ifcaring  on  eagW  wings '  {Ex  19*)  Is  clearly 
metaphorical,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  halnt  of 
the  eagle.  The  piuwage  in  l)t  32''  'Am  on  eagle 
Btirreth  up  her  nest,  flntteretli  over  b«r  young, 
spreodeth  abroad  her  wing^i,  taketh  them,  beareUi 
them  on  her  wings,'  is  explained  by  the  preceding 
verse,  which  reads,  '  He  found  him  m  a  desert  land, 
and  in  the  wafctc,  howliuf:  wilderness  ;  he  led  him 
about,  he  instrucUsl  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  hin  eye';  and  in  the  following  verse,  'So  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  Iiim.  and  there  was  no  strange 
god  with  him.'  The  alluxion  ts  to  the  fostering 
cjtre  of  the  eagles  for  their  young,  and  the  pains 
ihi-'y  take  to  lure  them  from  the  nest  and  teach 
them  to  Jly.  These  arc  well-known  facta.  It 
would  lie  no  wise  dillicult  for  ua  uUscrvct  to  fancy, 
in  their  evolutions,  that  the  old  birds  actually  bore 
up  the  younger  ones  in  the  air,  as  well  ati  fluttered 
over  them.  G.  E.  Post. 

EAH  (iJh,  '^len,  oPf).— Hearing  is  associated  with 
oliedience  aa  seeing  is  with  conviction.  In  the 
East  wht'n  an  order  is  given,  the  responsive  gertnre 
is  to  lift  the  hand  lo  the  hejid  and  breast,  implying 
that  the  order  is  nnderittoud  and  will  lie  carried 
out.  Thus  oJbo  In  tlie  Arabian  Nig/Us,  aft«r  s 
command  hy  a  superior,  the  invariable  reply  U, 
'  HeariDg  and  obeying  I' 

Eye.  ear,  avd  heart  are  concrete  terms  for 
understanding,  will,  and  allV-ction,  and  the  gospel 
is  declareil  to  be  something  Itejond  human 
thoughts,  desires,  and  passionf*.  Men  had  at  all 
times  oflercd  sacriliccs  to  inlUience  the  will  of  the 
gods  appealed  to,  but  here  God  made  the  sacrifice 
(o  lead  captive  the  will  of  man.  *  Ear  hath  not 
heard'  (1  OoS**).  Its  limit  is  In  man's  willingness 
to  lisU'n  (Mt  13',  Kev  2'- "■ ",  etc.).  Aesurancu 
concerning  God's  ability  to  hear  is  drawn  from 
the  factthnt  Hetilanteil  theearfPsM').  The  alien- 
ated heart  is  called  an  nncircunieised  eiir  (Jer  6"). 

The  boring  of  a  slave's  ear  by  his  consent  was 
the  token  o?  life-long  surrender  nnd  ownership 
(Ex  21»;  but  not  P.t  40*,  see  Kirkpatrick,  ad  loc.) ; 
(he  tip  of  the  car  wa^  touched  with  blood  in 
the  consecrntion  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  {Lv  8*-) 
and  in  the  cleansing  of  a  Icjjer  (14'*-''-*-*) ;  the 
cutting  off  of  the  ears  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  an  enemy  (Erk  23")j  to 
incline  the  ear  is  a  frequent  expression  for  to  give 
attention  {Va  45'",  Pr  22"  etc.);  the  cars  tingle 
lS^»  at  dreadful  news  (1  S3",  2  K '21'-,  Jer  li?) ; 
to  open  one's  ear  (ijk  ri)})  is  a  common  expres- 
sion for  to  reveal  a  seerot  to  one  (I  8  »'*  20=- '*■ », 
2  S  7",  I  Ch  17**  etc.).  G.  M.  Mackk. 

EAR.— To  'ear'  is  to  plongh  (Old  Enc.  erian. 
connected  with  dpiei*-  and  arare),  as  '  After  that 
he  temiiereth  it  with  dong,  then  earcth  it,  sowctli 
it.  and  harowelh  it'  {I'Ugr.  Per/.  l.VitI,  i».  2S) ; 
'A  silver  saticer  ,  ,  .  was  eared  up  by  a  jtlough ' 
(Harrison,  EnglanJ,  i.  361).  In  AV,  Dt  21*  'A 
rough  valley,  which  is  neither  ©ared  nor  sown  ' 
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(RV  'plowed';  BO  nt  Gn  45',  Ex  34",  1  S  8"); 
Is  80"* '  the  young  as^es  tlmt  ear  the  grouuil '  (KV 
'  till.'  Heb.  ^5V  *  work,'  as  in  Dt  21*). 

J.  ITastixcs. 

EARNEST.— There  are  three  wellknowo  NT 
pad»ag«6  in  wliioh  tliis  word  occurs  :  E}>li  1*'  *  Tbe 
earnest  of  our  inhoriianc«' ;  2  Co  1^  and  2  Co  6^ 
'  The  earnest  of  tli«  Spirit.'  In  ail  tlireti  inatancea 
the  tireek  word  (introauced  perhniwi  by  Fhccnician 
tradura)  in  the  tuime,  d^^ai^'v.  ltd  I^t.  tK^uivnlent 
U  arrha  or  arrhtbo  {not  pitjnus),  and  its  Eng. 
arlM,  now  ohHult^Ie  fcxcept  in  Si«t]and.  The  corre- 
Bnonding  word  in  Heb.  -pT^  {Gn  3B"-  '*■  '•'^]  nieana  a 
pledh'e  or  token,  sometbuig  to  be  returned  when 
tlie  turnia  of  the  contract  have  be«n  observed ; 
bat  by  Afi^a^r,  arrhabo,  artes,  we  arc  to  undur- 
Atand  a  first  instalment,  civen  as  a  sure  and 
biuding  eiignjrt'tncnt  tluLt  Uie  rci^t  nhall  follow 
in  due  time.  The  earneat  ia  a  pludge,  but  it  is  a 
Biedpe  conciKting  of  part  of  the  posscfr-iion,  or 
wni-'tit,  or  bleHtting  with  which  the  oontrnctiii;; 
parties  are  concerned.  The  atics  given  to  a  aen'ant 
tdgnifies  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  and 
it  ia  a  binding  promise  that  the  wages  agreed 
upon  'ft'ill  be  forthcoming  wlien  the  term  of  engage- 
nit!nt  ha^t  expired.  It  i<i  really  a  part  of  ihewagea, 
auU  it  its  tlie  uinie  in  kind  an  Ihu  muney  payineiit 
to  be  afterwards  made.  In  very  olden  times  a 
elmilar  furntality  uw-d  to  obtain  in  connexion  with 
the  conveyance  of  land,  or  konaes,  or  milLi.  In 
bujiDg  a  field,  the  purchaser  had  given  him  a  clod 
of  earth  as  an  earnest  that,  at  the  api^iinted  time, 
ho  ahuuld  entor  upon  complete  powHitwiuii.  When 
houses  were  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another, 
tlie  purchuuer  or  riK-eiver  had  handtnl  him  M>me  of 
the  thatch  aa  arles  or  cnme^t  tluit  by  and  by  tbo 
whole  property  dhonld  paw  over  into  his  po8w?s- 
«ion.  In  the  case  of  a  mill,  nome  uroall  piece  of  the 
machinery  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Thoie 
itimplo  ceremontea  were  aa  binding  aa  an  agree- 
ment written  npon  pan^hment  nnd  made  valid  by 
tliH  intpretuuuii  of  a  l^vurnmunt  sUimp.  Tlie  iden 
underlying  them  all  appeare  in  various  forms  in 
Scripture  ni!<tory.  Abraham's  liojoum  in  Canaan 
wan  a  kind  of  earnest  to  a  wanderer  like  liim  tiiat 
his  seed  sliootd  by  and  by  possess  the  tuud.  Wliun 
Alwahain'H  Ker^ant,  liaving  gone  to  Mcwpotiunia 
to  fetch  a  wife  fur  Ittnuc,  guvu  KcWkah  a  now-ring 
anil  bra^elettt  and  juM-eU  of  gold  and  mlvor,  th«Mi 
were  to  her  an  eamcKt  of  Ihiuic'b  wealth,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Canaan.  I'fiing 
the  word  in  the  sense  above  explained  and  iJliia- 
tratcd,  the  apostle  tella  as  that  the  work  of  the 
Uoly  Spirit  in  our  hearts  is  an  earnest  of  our 
heavwily  inheritance.  Christian  knuwImlj-'K,  hoH- 
ne«3,  and  liaiipint>it.4  are  not  only  a  pledge,  but  aleo 
aforetaMtttutheaven'sbliitii.    SeeEadiD,  ^/>h.  p.  08f. 

G.  M.  Philfs. 

E&B-RINO. — oj)  Ticscm,  orig.  noaering  {ojjn  qt^r 
Ppv'TS  Gn  24*",  r,^n  -^j)  U  3«,  cf.  Kzk  16",  where 
first  clause  should  read  aa  in  RV  '  I  nut  a  ring 
niion  tliy  nose*),  perhaps  equiv.  to  r.n  in  Ex  35*" 
{AV  bracelet,  R\  brooch);  nbio  RppHed  to  e-ar- 
ring,  cri'jf^?  Vl^  D'?!ff.  '^"  ^^*-  I"  RV  it  is  Ir.  riny, 
where  the  t<?xt  makes  no  siiecial  reference  to  noee  or 
ear.  For  the  nose  the  nc:e/n  wuh  a  plain  ring  of 
gold  worn  cither  in  the  wine  or  central  cartilage 
of  the  nose.  For  the  ear  tne  circular  form  (Vjs 
Exk  16")  waff  the  mout  common,  but  usQallv 
onuunent«d  witli  aame  aacred  or  talismanic  8ymt>ol. 
or  having  one  or  more  balla  attacheil,  honee  ealloa 
fViEO}  Is  a"  (AV  chaitui,  RV  pemJants).  In  Is  3* 
for  ct^)  AV  'ear-ringa,'  RV  givoa  'anmlcta'  (!»ee 
AMtn^RT).  Such  rings  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  bride'n  ornaments  (Gn  24").  .A.t  the  present 
day  in  Syria,  when  a  young  peasant  woman  ujmcH 
into  town  with  her  frienua  to  buy  the  marriage 
outfit,  tha  first  purchase  is  usually  that  of  the  ear- 
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rings.  Ear.rtngs  are  now  confined  to  women, 
being  regarded  afi  barhario  and  efVeminate  when 
worn  by  men.  Among  the  Beduwin,  in  the  cane 
of  on  only  son,  the  ear-ring  is  sometimes  vom  u 
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an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  large  silver  ring  sus- 
pended round  the  outer  ear,  with  di«»  or  balls 
altavhed  to  the  lower  half  of  the  ring,  hanging 
visible  below  the  lobe  of  the  car.  Rings  f<tr  nose 
and  ear  formed  the  material  of  tJie  golden  calf  (Ex 
32*),  of  Gideon'd  image  (Je  S**),  and  were  oOered 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  36^). 

LrmtiiTi'XK.— B«nxliiK«r,  ffHt.  ArtA.  107:  lAiie,  Ucdrm 
Ejftiptiana  {Jtm^iui.  A.  'Pi-nialc  OrtnuiitniU*);  WIClttiiKm,  ^nc. 
t'gifp.  ii.  Sma. ;  Hutmuin,  UtbrMrin,  111.  XOt> ;  WclUud, 
TntiU,  L  8E1 :  UKrmcr,  (At.  i*.  Sll,  8U ;  Uovra  un  3f  $«. 

G.  M.  Maokie. 

EARTH  li  the  tr.  of  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are — 

1.  !r;-\v.  (deriv.  uncertJiin.  perhajis  from  a  root 
containing  notion  of  being  tilled,  or  of  mxoothly 
covering  and  dosely  fitting.  See  OiJ'-  tlcb.  Ltx. 
9.V.),  which  with  ltd  LXX  and  KT  equivalent  y^  ii 
used  (1)  of  the  earth  as  tilled,  Gn  'i"3>^  etc.  Henoe 
ap^tjn  t»'i<=:a  husWudman,  Gn  0".  (2)  Of  earth  aaa 
material  itubittance,  from  which  were  fashioned 
man  <.in  2',  aniniida  v. ",  ves.sela  I»  45*  (see 
I'OTTKKV),  of  which  at  timed  sllarB  were  mad« 
Ex  2lP*,  cf.  2  K  5^'.  and  which  wait  put  upon  the 
head  as  a  token  of  woe  or  of  contrition  1  S  4^', 
2  S  1',  Nub  0^  In  this  laat  reference  the  term  more 
frequently  einploywi  i«  Trv-=duRt,  which  is  rendered 
rank  in  surh  ptuwages  n*  Gn  26'»,  Job  8"  10*  28" 
;i(r  41»  I*  2",  Dn  12^.  (3)  Of  parth  am  the  visible 
surface  of  the  globe,  in  Huch  jihrRj4ee  as  '  every- 
thing that  creepoth  upon  tbe  face  of  the  earth '  (Rv 
■  ground ")  Gn  I"  fl*'  etc.  (4)  Of  earth  as=land  or 
ruuniry  Gn  47",  Is  X9".  esp.  of  the  Holy  Land 
Zee  2".  |5)  Of  earth  as=whole  earth  Gn  12"  28". 
Thia  laMt.  u^ago  is  rare,  and,  like  the  preceding, 
belongs  rnther  to— 

a.  nv  (in  Aram,  portions  of  E/r  and  Dn  rilj, 
Syr.  ar'ii'),  which  is  used  (I)  of  earlh  Bao[i]i«!M*d  to 
heaven  Gn  P,  cf.  Mt  2h'*  ;  (2)  of  cjirth  a«  t)ppo»ed 
to  wa  Gn  l»  cf.  Mk  4'  0" ;  (3)  of  the  whole  earth 
Gn  18'".  or  iU  inhabitants  Gn  l*  cf.  Lk  I8''21»! 
(4>-liiiid,  country,  district  Gn  10'«  19=*,  cf.  Mt  2* 
4";  (5)  an  synonymous  with  .i?7s=soiI  Gn  l**-", 
cf.  Mt  13".    See  Cround. 

a.  A  poetic  synon.  of  PP  i"  ^3^  (perhaps  fr.  a  root 
=f*roditfilive  ;  according  to  Hommel,  Expttt.  Time*, 
1897,  viii.  472,  it  bad  originally  a  mythological 
ftcnse).  1  S  2\  Is  U"  etc.  Both  p.^i  and  "jja  are 
repruduced   in  the  LXX  by  yrf  and  aUovtUpi^,  tho 
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latter  of  wliieh  occutk  a  kooiI  many  timea  aJeo 
in  NT.  t.g.  Lk  4'.  Ro  10",  Rev  10'*. 

See  further  COSUOGONV,  WOIILD. 

J.  A.  Seldib. 

EARTHQUAKE.— i*a]estine  haa  from  time  imme- 
morial Wen  a  country  subject  to  earth n link es,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  fitiri'rising  that  several  rofcrcnces 
to  these  phenomcQa  should  bo  fonnd  in  Iloty  Writ. 
Nor  is  it  improbablo  that  during  prehistoric  times, 
exiiceially  during  the  Mioccno  ana  Pliocene  epochs, 
il  waa  even  more  liiihltj  to  fieiiuuic  Bhucks  tUau 
iu  the  furiner  period,  when  wo  consider  that  the 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan  witnessed  vnlcAnir 
BnipLiunH  un  a  va^t  scide  froin  craters  and  foci 
which  are  now  altogether  dormant.* 

The  referentea  in  this  arlifle  will  bs  restricted 
to  the  rei^'ton  of  Pal.  and  the  adjoiuin>;  territorio.i 
of  Syria,  Asia  AtLnor,  and  Arabia  Tetraea,  and  the 
BQbject  will  be  tteatcd  under  the  foil.  hcodB  :— 

J.  Historieul.  2.  Prophetic.  3.  Earthquakes 
of  tho  Christian  Era.  4.  Origin  of  Eorthcioakc 
Phenomena.     5.  Literature. 

t.  Ulstorical.— (/I)  Earthriuake  at  Mount  Sinai 
un  the  girin};  of  the  Law :  *  the  whole  mount 
<iuaked  greatly '  (Ex  19"). 

[h)  Earthr|tiake  nccompanicd  by  fis-<^are!i  and 
(unldng  of  tho  ground,  by  which  Korah  and  hun 
companions  wore  destroyed  (Na  16" ;  olao  Jos. 
Ant.  ir.  iii.  3). 

(c)  Eurth<|itake  in  the  dayn  of  SanI  (1  S  14"). 

Id)  Klijah.lleuiugfrom  tlie  uralh  of  .luruliel,  Kndu 
a  refugu  un  Uie  solitary  beiglitA  of  Itiireb  [Mount 
Sintu]  in  Arabia  I'otnea  (1  K  W^].  Awuming 
.lebel  Mus&  to  bo  aotoally  the  mount  in  question, 
tradition  haa  handed  down  to  n»  tbe  name  of  the 
cavo  from  which  tbe  prophet  witncssFcd  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake.  At  obont  2UU  feet  below  the 
immmit  of  tuift  mountain  there  lies  in  a  recen  & 
circiilnr  pool  surrounded  by  rocks  of  graJiit*  and 
iKKpIiyry  penetrated  at  one  sjwit  by  a  cave,  prob- 
ably  of  tirtifii-iiiJ  ori;;in,  known  Hmoii;^L  tho  Arabs 
and  the  monkd  of  St.  Catherine  as  *  Klijali's  cave.' 
The  poHition  and  aurrouudings  fit  in  ko  well  with 
the  narrative  Uiat  it  uould  be  usclcas  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  tliia  identittoatioa.t  Tho 
aolitndo  of  the  place  would  have  aflbided  the 
prophet  protection;  tlie  cave,  shelter;  and  the 
I>ool,  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 

(e)  KarthquaKo  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  This 
earthquake  must  have  been  one  of  extrnordinarj' 
severity,  as  it  is  twice  referred  to,  Am  1'  and  Zw 
H' ;  ami  from  the  latter  passs;?e  we  may  infer  that 
it  caoacc)  a  precipitate  Qight  of  tho  inliabitants  of 
Jerufl.,  and  may  have  been  accompanied  by  lisHur- 
ing  of  tho  earth  at  tho  Mount  of  Olive.s.  The 
exact  date  cannot  be  determined,  as  U/ziali's  reigu 
wa.t  long,  extending  from  c.  B.C.  790-740. 

{/)  D.c,  31,  Sept.  2.  Iti  tbe  rei[,^l  "f  Herod  an 
oarthqaake  occurred  in  Judiea,  'snch  as  had  not 
happened  at  any  other  time,'  destructive  to  men 
and  animals  (Jos,  Ant.  xv.  v.  2). 

(<7)  Earthquake  at  the  Crucifixion.  Iu  ibis 
case  the  earthquake  diiMTrit>ed  iu  Mt  27"  was  one 
of  tho  miracuXons  miUHfeHtattunM  of  divine  i»ow«r 
which  accompanied  Llie  death  of  our  lx>rd  on  the 
cross,  and  was  followed  by  rending  of  the  rocks 
and  of  the  veil  of  the  teniplo,  and  opening  of  the 
tonib«,  A. II.  29, 

(A)  Horthquake  at  Philippi.  This  has  often  been 
ccnaidered  u  mirnculou?  manifestation  of  divine 
power,  called  forth  for  the  releutie  from  prison  of 
St.  Paul  ami  Silas,  A.U.  5\. 

■  In  Keith  Johnston's  Phytioal  AtUu,  u  klM  In  Pnuitwlcb'* 
Vnp  tif  Aetitit  and  Extinet  Fofeanwi  iQectog^,  vol  l.\  ttic 
rchion  of  ItL  snd  6jrrl&  ia  ibown  n*  otio  |[Tc*U]r  tubJccC  to 
earth()iMke  Bhockt. 

t  Tbe  onlf  other  rinl  !■  thst  of  BerbU  ;  but  the  eUiins  of 
J.  UtuA  to  be  tlorrb  Air  outweloili  IhoM  ot  SwbA).  6n  StuUey, 
Sinai  and  rat.,  ed.  ISOD,  p.  a ;  J'ittnrMiu^  l*ai.,  p.  lis. 


2.  Propiiktic.  —Earthquakes  Iwing  amount 
thu  most  terrible  and  inipreivuve  of  nuLunil  phe- 
nomena, are  made  ase  of  in  the  Itible  for  piojihetic 
imagery  connected  with  future  calaniit^ius  events  ( 
tlios— (a)  'she  (Ariel  or  Mount  Zion)  sb&U  be 
visited  of  the  Lord  of  boats  with  thunder  and 
with  earthquake'  (Is  29",  RV).  (i)  *jVnd  tbero 
shall  bo  famines  ana  earthquakes  in  divers  places* 
(Mt  24').  (c)  'And  1  aaw  when  he  opened  the 
sixth  seal,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake' 
(R41V  6"').  {<t)  '  And  he  (the  aii^el]  taketh  the 
censer,  and  ho  hlled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
iind  cost  it  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  followed 
thunders,  and  voiivs,  and  Uglituings,  and  an 
cuthquakti '  ( Rev  ft').  {«)*  Ana  there  were  killed 
in  tho  earthquake  seven  thousand  penjons'  (Rev 
ll'*|.  (/)  'And  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
such  OH  WHS  not  since  there  wore  men  upon  the 
earth' (Rev  1(1"). 

3.  KARTliytJAKKS    OP    TnE    CnRLSTtAX     ERA.— 

Out  of  the  largo  number  of  recorded  carth<[uakes, 
of  greater  or  lew  intensity,  from  which  I'al.  ami 
tho  neighbouring  countrios  have  sutloro<t,  only  a 
fow  of  Bpccia]  imjKirtance  can  bo  noticed  hero. 

<1)  A.i>.  (H.    Sfris  sod  Ads  ULdot  ;  the  dtita  of  Uodiovs, 

ttbrepalit,  Trlpotb,  snd  Apttblcau  wcra  ovtrthrowa 

(Mar.  CoauM,  p.  46,  qiiot.  by  UftllotV 
(2)  A.P.  &5I.    fvlt  over  Kl.,  AmblA,  sod  Sfria  (TheofibsiM^ 

p.  105). 
(S)  X.O.  ei».    Month  of  June ;  verj  deMniotlTc  la  PiL  snd 

Sjrrift<l%eoph.  p.  £93). 

(4)  A.II.  74n.    Jcnia.uulwrrouo<lliigt«(rtoa**u'«n>lsreftUy 

(Thconh.  n.  MS). 

(5)  A.D.  7SS.    A  Mfvcr*  ahock  of  «uthqi»ke   occurred  at 

Jttru*,,  whenlty  Ui«  Huun  es^berif  (' Moa<iue  of 
Oowr ')  ma  much  Injund  [UcaMil  «im1  Pslx&cr,  Hial. 
JtrvMtUm.  ed.  1889.  p.  07). 
(G)  LO.  U9.  EuthquAk«  Ihroajrhout  Sjrla:  In  AntlcMih 
IbOO  hotiM«  wera  Uirown  duwii  (AhultanJ,  p.  1110, 
quot.  hj  M&Ilet). 

(7)  ft.Ei-   103(t.     Ekrthqualie   hy   wUch  Jertu.    wm   nucdi 

irijurvd  (OdrBnua,  p.  TST). 

(8)  A.f.  1170.     Socoonon  of  witbqmke*  i^aMd  threu^ch 

Pftl.,  wttlob,  "bif  (beir  ^olepoe  sod  trMUMicjr,  fllbd  sU 
nuHi'a  bouti  with  fesr ;  huodnds  pamhtd  in  ihe  rnirn 
o(  their  bouaea ;  frlel  lind  ouiut«rnatiao  oprawl  srouod 
iUitU  J«ru$alem,  p.  ilt). 
(ft)  A.D.  1009  <or  1£U).  An  eArthqimte  ttwxA  PaL  from  «nd 
to  end ;  Dsinucnw,  Tjrre,  and  Nubia*  wen  ndtiocd  to 
boftpe  ol  niins:  toe  walb  cif  Acrv  ukI  Tripoli  fall; 
Jftrua,  aloae  HraMd  apsrad,  aud  lti«ro  Chhatiui  <u)d 
UohammedAn  net  tOKetber  to  thank  Ood  tor  thair 
eifety  {Hut.  JtnuaUm,  p.  4ltt:  AbuUeds.  Jim.  It. 
p.  Sll). 

(10)  k.T>.  14()£.    OoiAtof  SyrissffMted;  ae*  rutired  sad  Umo 

iiirnilcd  the  Und ;  aeversl  towaa  mlnad  (Uuntori,  b 
Krlii.  p.  074). 

(11)  A.i>.  ITw.    An  cBrttkr|na1ie  protrtoted  throitgh  a  period 

of  three  manlhH,  in  whi'Ch  Aooo,  Ssphst,  BMlbck, 
I>aKMacu>,  Sidoii,  eh\.viiM«aeverelyinJ(iivd(r«^M«r, 
PaM  and  Pn»mt,  p.  VIU). 

(IS)  A-P.  ISiS.  On  Auk.  IS  an  enrthqiuke  oociimd  st 
Aleppo,  IssUoir  otujr  ten  or  twelve  seootwla,  by  which 
tJila  Eowiif  torether  with  several  otben  In  Sjiia,  war* 
coavwlM  Into  s  baa>p  of  tulni,  and  91000  hnmsn  beinKs 
wefc  dtgttofwA  COhasnaj,  Atnqr  qfUta  JtupAratM  and 
TiontX 

(13)  A.I-.  1^7,  Itt  Jan.  Great  earthqnahe  Ui  Pal.  by  whtch 
Uie  town  of  Safed  woa  dMinwed,  with  many  ol  tht 
lnhsbita&to<TiistruBi,  Lntid  tifltrati,  p.  ESI). 

4.  Origdj  of  Earthquake  Phrxoxeka.— 
From  the  obeerrations  made  by  Hopkine,  Lyell, 
and  others  regarding  the  cau.se  and  naturo  of 
earthquakes,  it  sccoi-i  clearly  established  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  t^onic  sudden  impact  of  gas, 
nteam,  or  molten  matter,  imitolled  bv  goR  or  suuuo 
nnder  high  prcsHiire,  beneatli  the  Milid  criixt.  The 
ofleet  of  suidi  impact  is  to  originate  a  wave  of 
traualuUon  tbrou-:]!  the  cnisti  travelling  uutwarda 
£rom  a  focns,  and  causing  a  movement  of  tbo 
surfaeo  to  f^eater  or  less  distanoea  Tbeae  wave* 
of  translation  can  in  some  cases  be  repTosentod  on 
a  map  by  curved  lines ;  eftcb  line  representing 
approximutely  an  equal  degree  of  seismal  intensity, 
'l^at  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between 
earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  action  it)  proved 
by  thu  fact  tliat  eruptions  from  volcanic  eratera 
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nre  generally  preccUctl  by  carthquuku  &hock&t  and 
thcM}  lattvr  aru  moro  frequent  in  those  regions 
whiit-e  %-olcanoe«,  eiUier  active  or  axtmut.  Abound. 
At  tliQ  Mune  titnu,  the  niuot  iluatruclive  earth- 
quakes are  not  iievvKiwii-ily  in  the  neighbourbooU 
of  volrjinoefl,  ninny  of  the  most  disaiitrouB  haviuj' 
occiuTL'J  in  jtliLcea  far  removed  from  centre*  of 
wuption ;  as,  for  example,  those  of  Lixbon  in  1753, 
ana  of  Charlestoa  in  K.  America  in  ISSfl.  Sucli 
caaea  oa  these  bavo  given  rise  to  the  view  that 
ootivc  voUTnnucs  act  aa  lafety-valves  for  the  eMape 
of  the  uluiitiu  gajtea  aitd  vapour  underlying  tlic 
cruat.* 

LmakTrRC— Hcpkios.  "nie<M7-o(Ew1]iqaa%««,Mn  Jbo.  BrU. 
Amie.  l»*7.  p.  33  ;  M&llct,  Barth^ttata  Catalagii*,  Hiid.  l«SB ; 
I^nU,  friuexpU*  t^Gevtogfi,  roL.  U.;  Prottwf^  Qw«hn,  voL  L 
c&  1S|  wiih  uum  of  cartiMJUBkc  >reu;  Juddi  rofamoM,  ad. 
IMS,  p.  31»i  Mnll,  robuiMM,  />««(  dnd  Pnma,  Oontranp. 
Bdenn  Scr.  p^  217  nWS):  for  th«  earUiqn&kw  rvforn-d  to  In 
fiSbU,  Plumptr*,  iKUwM  SluJiM,  im ;  Andrew*,  Li/»  ef  Our 
Lonl,  Ml,  m-.  BchOnr,  BJP.  1. 1.  403.  «»;  Pumt  on  Am  4ii. 

£.  Hull. 

EASE.— The  eabat  is  foand  chiefly  in  Lite 
phrase  *at  ease,'  which  batt  both  a  |:ood  and  a  bad 
meaning  :  Ps  25"  '  His  bouI  bIijuII  dwell  at  ease ; 
and  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth '  {3'is^  '  in 
good ') ;  bnt  Am  6'  '  Woe  to  tlieni  that  aru  at  ease 
in  Zion'  {oaptp),  so  Joh  12*.  Ps  123*.  Is  32»-». 
Zoo  1"  with  same  Hebrew.  Once  'eaae'  meann 
'relief,*  Sir  38'*  '  that  which  they  give  for  ea«e  and 
remedy  to  jirolong  life'  (d^djroWn,  HV  'r©H*!f'). 
Elsewhore  '  reet '  or  '  enjoyment,'  aa  Dt  28** 
'among  the«e  nations  ttlinlt  thou  find  no  ease' 
(irrjC  ir>):  Jth  1"  'there  he  took  his  ease,  and 
hanquetwl' ())••  «ei  liatfiv*^*') ;  ]>k  12'"  'take  tliine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry'  (dvara^ou).  But  in 
Apocr.  the  word  ocenrs  as  ttie  opjKiNite  of  dilli> 
ciuty,  as  2  Moe  2^  '  tiiat  they  that  aru  desirous  to 
commit  to  memory  might  have  ease'  itixorla),  2^ 
'it  is  no  uuc'  (ci^r  c^c^t).  In  these  places  we 
should  now  use  the  adverb  '  easily.*  Bnt  we  still 
have  '  with  ea«e,'  as  in  Jg  20^  '  they  .  .  .  chased 
them,  and  trod  them  down  with  eoae'  (Jtigisft  RV 
'at  their  resting  place'). 

But  tli«  awnniinf  of  thii  paanre  li  usoertain ;  Hoor*  t1ilnk» 
th«  lleh.  Is  CDTTiipe.  Tbeword  in3iifl^itAmeana'arc«t4n|r|il>4V,' 
M  Nu  lOtt,  Knd  U  otteo  tmuUtol  'rai'{ai.'«  Cox  on  Ru  I'h 
hut  it  amy  b«  »  «hce-n».Ti«)  her*,  u  AVm  'finni  MctmHiab/ 
RVtu  'at  Ueauhui*;  there  Is,  bonrewr.  do  prep,  in  thg  llrh. 
The  old«r  reralana  tre  U  ft  Icmk  The  AV  nndennr  ts  tram  (ho 
Ocnerft  llible  'cbAsed  them  At  eiue,'  with  muv.  'drore  tlicni 
fram  their  rcat*.'  Tsvftraer  glvt»  'chue4  them  to  Uenimh'- 
Oov.  'folowed  upon  tbein  unlo  Menuoli';  Ubhopv*  'chMM 
Cben dUlcentl^,* m.  'troin  their  rrat*;  Wye,  Douiy, 'netthcrww 
th«r«  &nr  real  of  tui-n  <i\  inc.'  liter  Vu1|r.  '  nee  cnt  ull*  requiea 
fDoricntTuni.'  The  l.XX  isar*  N»M  ;  Luther  'bUgen  Meniuh*; 
Osterrald  'depula  Utnuhii.'  On  the  whole  It  wcnu  beat,  if  we 
•n  to  scoppt  the  text,  to  tAke  t^«  word  u  &  plaoe-Mmf ;  and 
tbia  <M«rvftld  b  prolxitjv  nearest  the  maik  'depuit  Uennh* 
Jusqo*  4  foppOKll*  aa  OuiUin.' 

The  verb  has  always  the  meaning  of  '  give 
relief  J  bnt  that  may  be  eitlicr  by  lightening  a 
burden,  as  2  Ch  lU*  'case  tbon  aomewhat  the 
grievous  servitude  of  thy  father' ;  or  by  removing 
It  altogether,  as  Is  I^  '1  wiil  ease  nie  of  mine 
od^-crwiripfl'  (Qcih;).  2  Eb  7"  'if  he  did  not  so  of 
hit  goitdiicsB,  that  they  which  have  committe<l 
iniquiliej<  might  be  eased  of  them,  the  ten  tlion- 
sandLh  part  uf  men  ethuuld  not  remain  living'  (ul 
aUevcntur).  Cf.  Jer.  Taylor  (1030).  Works,  Ui.  90, 
'I  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory 
GandcrgooM  .  .  .  catches  me  by  the  goU ' ;  and 
Pope,  Odgai.  xxi.  343,  *  Ease  your  b^toms  of  a 
fear  so  vain.*  Tindale  meant  to  exprcsa  the 
TtmovcU  ai  tlie  burden  when  ho  tr^  Mt  II"  'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  hiboure  and  are  laden,  and  1 
will  ease  you '  j  and  so  Huh  11'  Cov.  'their  pro- 

"lbs  theory  ol  Mr.  R.  MoJlet  diffon  amnnrhst  fMnn  the 
kbove :  tnivfljr  vtatcd.  hs  contnlus  that  earthquakes  aiifflnat^ 
la  «hOQlu  cauwd  by  the  attain  ovprootning  lite  n«btiJMW  lilonf 
lines  of  imctture  tnvenlnir  th«  earth'e  cruit ;  this  strata  beln^ 
du«  to  the  secuUr  oofling  of  the  crust  and  conseqaenc  oon- 
Ifactlon  (ZVww.  R«if.  Ititk  Atad.  vol.  xx.1). 


phetes  laye  the  yocke  vpon  them,  tut  they  ease 
them  Dot  of  their  burthen.'  J.  UastiHQS. 

EAST,  CHILDREN  OF  THE  (c:;;<if,  vioL 
AraroKutw). — A  general  name  for  the  inliabitonta  of 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  eiijHicinlly  the 
Syrian  desert,  but  olra  inrluditig  what,  was  known 
of  Arabia;  in  Jg  0*  7"  and  8"^  the  Children  uf 
the  East  are  coupled  with  Mtdiau  and  AmiUek  ; 
in  Jer  411-^  with  Kedar.  The  mention  of  (heir 
111*5,  or  Bedawin  encampments  (E^k  **ij*'  '*),  whii-h 
they  are  to  erect  on  the  lauds  of  Alciab  and 
Auiiuun,  idontiticu  them  with  tlie  It^ltmutOitetf,  uf 
nhom  (hu  same  technical  terui  is  used.  To  their 
pruvurbial  wi«iom  reference  is  made  in  1  K  J}^"  and 
Is  19^',  and  it  is  jirobably  the  reaaon  why  the  author 
of  Uie  &>uk  of  Job  nia«la  hi&  hero  one  of  them  (Job 
\%  In  Gn  2tf>  ■  the  land  of  the  chihiren  of  the  E.' 
mi^ht  seem  to  W  Meisopotamia :  but  it  is  more 
DrobBble  that  diQerent  views  of  the  habitAtion  of 
Labon  ore  conllutod  in  that  chapter. 

D.  b.  Margolioitth. 

EAST  BEA,  EASTERN  8EA.-iJoe  DEAD  SEA. 

EASTER,  used  in  A V  as  the  tr.  of  rh  rdcrxa  In 
Au  12^  'intending  after  B.  to  hring  him  forth  to 
the  people.'  Uv  has  onbetitnted  correctlv  '  the 
Passover.'  The  onachronism  of  AV  was  inlierited 
from  older  Vss  wliiofa  avoided,  oa  far  as  tHMMiblc, 
cxprcssiouB  which  could  not  be  tuider«tood  by  the 
people.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

EBAL  OP  OBAL.— 1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan 
(S;iy  Gn  10^  MT,  V-h  ih.  Saon.,  r-u^dX  Lnc^  I  Ch 
1-^),  probably  representing  a  pUce  or  tnbe  in 
Arabia.  There  arc  tteveriu  places  in  S.  Arabia 
with  names  approxiiuatiug  to  the  Hebrew  foniin, 
e.g.  'AiliCin,  a  muutitnin  near  San'Ji  frequently 
mentioned  by  Huuniiuii ;  'Obal,  a  place  in  the 
nei;^hbour)ioud  of.  Hujailah  viiiitedT  by  Glaaer 
{SikizsK,  ii.  427);  'AUI,  mentioned  by  Halcvy ;  but 
till  moro  is  known  of  the  source  of  the  ethnologioal 
tables  in  On,  it  ia  impossible  to  ostiigu  any  proba> 
bility  to  such  identilications.  Uenvatives  from 
the  root  'all  occur  aa  tribal  names  at  the  com- 
niencemeatof  Islam  {2'aj  ul-'arus,  viii,  4),  and  it  ia 
likely  that  the  author  hod  in  mind  some  tribe, 
otherwis4o  unknown,  beariii"  such  an  apiwHalion. 
2.  Name  of  a  son  of  Shobiu  son  of  Sejr  {^y:i  Gn 


30»,  1  Ch  I"). 


D.  S.  Marcououth. 


EBAL  (^^T,  Amb.  tl-hlamifjeh).—'E.\sal  and 
Gerixim.  tho  mounts  of  Cursing  and  lllcssing,  form 
the  mo»t  conKpicuons  and  important  summits  of 
the  hill-oof  Sanmria.  Thisdislmction  is  dne  nartlr 
to  their  superior  heifjht  and  to  their  central  posi- 
tion in  tlte  whole  hind,  but  chiefly  to  the  deep  cleft 
between  them  whirh  breaks  the  outline  of  the  long 
mountain  riijge  running  N.  and  S.  This  uatund 
poaa  between  E.  and  \V'.,  led  up  to  by  wheat- 
growing  plains  on  each  side,  became  inuVitaUy  a 
place  oliniportancc  both  for  purpo»««s  of  commerce 
and  in  timcfi  of  war.  The  existence  of  a  brnnc?)i  uf 
the  main  road  from  N.  to  S.  leading  through  the 
narrow  ojH'niug  between  Ebal  and  Gerizini,  would 
ntill  further  t«nd  to  make  the  locality  familiar  and 
important.  It  needed  only  the  additional  circum- 
stance of  numerous  fountains  in  the  ft!rtite  lioltuw 
where  tho  hoses  met,  to  create  an  Oiieutal  town 
where  the  traveller  might  rest  in  anicty  and  tiie 
inhabitants  would  [>uK!tL-»M  all  thut  wiui  ni-eeitNiiry 
for  man  and  beoMt.  Sueli  a  town  wiu  tho  niici'>ut 
Sbochein  (Gr.  >it*apolis,  Arab.  NablCls),  occupying 
the  delile  where  it  is  only  130  yds.  wide. 

This  attnietivenesK  and  cimvonienoo  of  the  place 
is  exem]>1it1cd  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob; 
the  former  arriving  here  on  his  first  entry  into  the 
Initd  (jf  (Vjinuan  itrn  12<'-'|,  and  Jacob  resting  at 


the  saine  epot  ou  bia  return  from  Paddan-aTam 
(Gn  33"-»). 

Ehal  and  Clerizim  face  N.  and  S.,  the  Utter 
being  the  more  celehmtetl  in  religioiw  hiBtory,  but 
thn  N.  Buniiiiit  {3077  ft.)  Wing  20(J  ft.  higher,  and 
comm.'indiuj' a  more  free  and  extensive  jirtiepect. 

1.  Vieio  ^the  Land  front  Ebal. — The  >i*ginninp 
of  the  ascent  from  Nablfia  i&  over  gross  of  intensest 
green  and  cnaiuelleii  lustre,  through  irrigated 
veffetahle  ^rdenn  of  rank  luxariance,  and  under 
foUage  of  juiev  imimparcacy  Bparkling  in  the  aun- 
]i;;cht — oiieof  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  spots 
in  PnlcHline. 

Above  t}ita,  one  enters  immediately  upon  the 
wJvery  ^cy  of  the  olive  tre«i,  whidi  raj>id)y 
become  scanty  and  irregular  a^  the  path  opuna  iu 
earnest  upon  the  mountjiin  climb.  Then  Kt4iny 
terraces  nnd  rocky  fcce,  with  thi:itles  nnd  thorny 
Bhnihfl,  until  the  traveller  reaches  tlie  broad,  bare 
ttURiiiiitv  nnd  stands  upon  the  central  heigtit  of  the 
whole  land.  Ixxiking  N.,  one  acen  Mt.  Hermon 
towerinj;  aloft  in  the  distance,  glimniGnng  with 
enow-streaked  crentx  beyond  the  boundary  lualn  in 
which  Iny  Abel  (IW),  Baal-gad  (Ca?sarca"  Philippi, 
Banias),  and  Dan  (Tell  el-^^adi).  (Jn  the  K.,  rising 
steeply  from  ttie  Jordan  bed,  is  seen  the  long. 
uIumbrouB,  uniform  ridge  of  GiJead  and  Moab.  To 
the  S.,  conspicuous  BUQimit3  can  be  identilied  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jcrus.  ;  and  to  the  W., 
beyond  the  lower  hills  and  patehwork  of  broad 
plain,  the  yellow  coast-line  awocps  from  Jatia  ta 
Carmel. 

Such  a  commanding  view  from  Buch  a  central 

fioint  omplia^izea  at  once  the  limitations  of  tlie 
And  and  the  grandeur  of   the  ovonte  that  hare 
^ven  it  immortality. 

2.  Ecliffious  CoRiHxion. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  evcnte  was  the  arri^'al  at  this 
f>pot  of  Abraham  in  his  journey  of  faith  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  hia  recehing  by  the  toreldnth 
uf  Moreh  a  promise  from  the  Lord,  '  unto  thy  oeed 
will  T  ipve  triin  land'  (Gn  12^).  It  wait  lifting  that 
the  fufiihneiit  of  the  promiBe,  after  more  than  400 
years  of  waiting  and  pn;paratian,  Bhonid  recoiTo 
h»  great  publia  aanoimccmont  at  tiie  very  place 
where  it  hod  been  given.  It  waa  also  deeply 
appropriate  that  in  a  land  where  ciixtoniH  ami 
uircupatioiiH,  M:i;ucry  and  Mx^ial  life,  were  to  be  a 
storenooso  of  parable  and  moral  teaching  to  the 
world,  ita  central  height-9  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
fhonld  be  baptize^l  into  this  sen-ice  and  be  known 
na  the  mountains  of  Cureing  and  Blessing.  It 
was  accordingly  here  that  Joshua  (Jos  8*'") 
assembled  the  congregation,  and  erected  the 
memorial  altar  aceording  to  the  command  and 
detailed  instruotiona  of  MoBes  (Dt  11"-*'  and  27. 
28).  In  addition  to  tlie  duty  of  formal  compliance 
with  such  a  oommand,  there  was  an  inner  ur^jency 
of  the  hour  that  callud  for  such  an  ant  of  ditcdara- 
tion  and  deci(«ion.  During  the  iioat  40  years  the 
Isr.  had  received  the  discipline  oi  adversity  :  they 
were  now  to  face  the  greater  temptation  of  succew. 
The  emercency  was  a  suitable  one  for  setting  forth 
the  nioral  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
sponsibUities  of  itet  service.  The  recent  experience 
at  Jericho  and  Ai  fiad  emphasized  the  plain  condi- 
tions of  triumph  and  fadure.  Still  lurtJier  tJio 
incident  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  rnmoor  of 
confuderated  opposition,  let  before  them  the 
dangers  nnd  diHiiuIties  of  the  work.  And  so  on 
that  memorable  day^  in  the  defile  between  Ebal 
and  Geririm,  the  Isr.  entered  npon  the  inheritance 
of  tlie  promiHes  in  the  only  way  that  H  can  l>e 
entered — through  the  door  of  complete  and  con- 
scious Borrender  to  thn  will  of  God.  They  were  to 
poeaess  the  land,  but  not  for  themselves.  The 
aascmblaffe  was  on  a  scale  of  vastne-«s  snitable  to 
the  moral  eleration  of  the  thought.    In  the  central 


hollow  of  the  hills  rested  the  sacred  ark  that  had 
so  unerringly  guided  them  in  their  joumeyings, 
and  was  now  pointing  to  the  final  re-tting-pface  of 
secure  iKMweiHion.  Lp  the  oppotdng  sides  of  Ebal 
and  Gerixim,  tax  tribes  to  each,  rudng  with  tlie 
mountain  slopes  end  terraces  In  solid  masses  M-tiera 
the  ground  was  level,  with  fluttering  groups  and 
sprinklings  on  points  of  advantage,  all  bright 
colours  mugting  vntU  the  predominant  white,  the 
whole  eongrcgntiou  of  Itirael  was  drawn  up — an 
army  in  array  for  the  battld  of  life.  It  was  the 
Coronation  liar  of  the  Moral  Law.  <!od  could 
not  do  more  for  His  people,  and,  to  invert  the 
familiar  phrase.  His  extremity  become  man's 
opportunity.  If  righteoumess  conid  come  by 
law,  it  might  liave  come  then  and  continued.  As 
the  solemn  entail  of  forfeiture  was  proclaimed  from 
FAmI,  and  the  bright  succe5.tion  ot  hlcasings  from 
(Jcrizim,  the  announcement  was  rcecivcd  with  an 
acclamation  of  amcns.  U  was  a  mingling  of  the 
two  voices  of  I^stiny  and  Disposition,  of  Divine 
purpose  and  human  cnoice. 

LmtaATtita.  — Robiiwon,  Jiltr-,  8tan]«T,  Siwii  and  PaLz 
TlinmMn,  Land  and  Book;  SmUti,  ItitL  Ueoo.;  Miirr«;*t  um 
Bttdcktr*!  &uM4  AkO:*.  G.  M.  MACklE. 

EBED  (i;;*).— 1.  The  father  of  Gaal.  M-ho  headed 
the  rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Jg  y***).  2.  One 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Kzra 
(Ezr  8"),  called  in  I  Es  8"  Obeth. 

EBED-MELECR  (T.^-y-i;;;).— An  Ethlop.  eunnch. 
at  whose  intercession  and  by  whose  personal 
exertions  Jeremiah  was  relea^^d  from  the  pit- 
prison  of  Malchiah.  For  this  kindly  aeri'ice  E.  was 
promised  immunity  from  the  fate  or  his  companions 
at  the  capture  of  Jerus.  ( Jer  SS''-  39"*-).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  tlie  name  E.,  which  means  'servant  of 
[the]  king,'  may  have  been  an  official  title.  A  very 
ancient  seal  (see  tig.  on  p.  '258  Of  Benzingcr's  lUo. 
Areh.)  is  inooribed  '  Ohodiah  servant  of  the  king' 
{Ohatl^ahu  'ebhed  hammelekh).  More  probable, 
hoverer,  is  the  view  of  Gray  [ffeb.  Prop.  Namet, 
117t  147),  who  takes  Melech  as  a  divine  nnnie. 

J.  A.  Sklrib. 

EBENCZER  {iju?)  pK  or  ]i\fij  'Stone  of  help'). 
— Mi-ntuiiitfd  three  times  in  1  S-  According  to  4' 
5'  it  is  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Isr.  at  the 
hands  of  the  I'hil.  in  the  time  of  Eli.  while  in  7"  it 
is  the  name  of  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  to  com- 
memorate a  great  victory  over  the  Philijitines  {  it  is 
further  noticeable  that  in  7^^  the  name  is  appar- 
ently given  for  the  first  time,  thou;:h  the  viotory 
there  described  happened  some  twenty  years  after 
the  events  of  ch.  4*  5'.  In  7",  which  'belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  docunK-nt,  E.  ia  ttlaeed  under 
Beth-car,  and  between  Mir.pah  and  Hasxhen  ('the 
tooth');  but  we  must  here  follow  the  LXX  (r^t 
raXaiflr),  and  reail  '  Ixstween  ^f  izpah  and  Jajtlmn  (or 
Jeshanah  ) ' :  the  latter  (cf.  2  Cb  13">]  is  probably  the 
modem  *Ain  Sinia,  to  the  N.  of  Bethel.  On  tliis 
view,  E.  would  He  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Aijalt>u ;  this  site  is  further  favoured  by 
the  notice  in  4"-.  The  more  generally  accepted 
thuory,  howcvnr,  places  E.  more  to  the  south,  at  the 
head  of  the  vale  of  Sorek,  and  either  identities  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  with  the  great  »tone  at 
Bothshomcsh  (6'^)  or  places  it  in  tlie  Immediate 
neighbourhood.  Bnt  this  identification  does  not 
suit  7".  and  is  hardly  compatible  M"ith  the  narra- 
tive of  4'-7'.  See  G.  A.  Smith,  fTist.  Groffr. 
p.  223f.  J.  F.  Stexnimo. 

EBER  ("^iv)-— 1-  Tlie  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Hphrkw.s  (which  see),  great-grandson  of  Shem, 
son  of  Shelah,  and  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan 
(Gn  10="-  11^«'-.  1  Ch  I"-  "■■»),  porhaiis  used  poetic- 
ally for  Israel  in  Nu  24"  (hut  see  Dillm.  ad  toe.). 


2.  Tbo  representatire  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Amok  in  tlio  days  of  Joinkim,  Neh  12".  S*  A 
Oftditc  fBiuilr  name,  1  Cli  5^.  4.  S.  The  namti  of 
two  Beujunit«  fftmilies,  lCb8"-".  See  Gbwb- 
ALOOT.  J.  A.  ScLnis. 

EBEZ  (r7f)>  'white.'— A  city  of  Issachar  (Jo9 
10^).  Tlie  Bite  ia  nnoertain.  Probably  the  ruin 
El-BeidfMh.  'the  white,'  east  of  Cannul.  SWi* 
vol.  t  sheet  v.  C.  B.  Condbjl 

EBI ASAPH.— See  Abiasapu. 

EBONT  {c'iZT}  Ac6«im).— The  Arab,  name  for 
this  WDoii  ia  very  near  the  Heb.,  beiiic  cbnilt. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt  of  the  identitv 
of  the  wood  intended  in  the  single  passage  in  whi  Jli 
it  is  mentiontU  (EzkST'*).  It  waa  tprought  to  Tyre 
by  morcliants  from  Dcdiui,  on  the  Per^.  Culf.  It 
is  thu  black  h^art-wood  of  Diotpj/rtu  Ebenum,  L., 
and  severftl  olh^r  mpecies  of  the  eaiue  eunus,  tre«^ 
growing'  to  a  lar^^u  nize  in  Ceylon  an^  S.  India. 
U,  Ehcnum,  Imwever,  fumwhea  the  beat  wood.  It 
reaetnlile-H  thecjommon  and  thcJnpnncMJ/ierffimmon 
in  itJ*  mode  of  growth  and  intlorescence,  and  in 
bearinj;  an  edible  fmit,  between  a  pome  and  a 
berry.  The  sap-wood  is  white  and  vaJiieless,  but 
the  Iteart  often  yicldji  a  log  2  ft.  in  fltarncLer,  niid 
.  10  to  15  ft.  long.  ti.  E.  Post. 

EBRON  (['i^i;).— A  town  in  the  tenitotx  aaaijrned 
to  Aidier  (Jos  19*  RV  j  wrongly  written  Hebron  in 
AV,  as  if  from  fV^^,  the  name  of  the  fAinous  Juditon 
ci(y).  It  is  just  possible  that  we  siiuuld  read 
'Ebdon,  for  'iMiron,  the  latter  form  having  ariiteo 
from  the  subBtltutiuii,  not  uncommon,  of  "i  for  i. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  name,  'Ebron,  octnini 
Vnt  oni>e,  while  in  the  other  nnme-lists  for  Aslier 
(Jos  21»*,  1  Ch  6")  we  have  an  ' F.klon  or  'AWon, 
which  ia  absent  here.  This  supposition  has  the 
eapport  of  twenty  .\LSS  {Oescnius).  It  is.  how- 
ever, in  contliut  with  the  ancient  ventions,  all  uf 
whicli  give '  Ebron,  with  the  single  exception  of  It, 
which  unaccountably  has  'E\^ii)v.  From  the  order 
in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned,  we  should  seok 
for  E.  Homcwhuro  north  of  CabAl,  and  aouth  of 
Rehnl>,  IIamm<''n,  and  I^aniiii.  No  certain  identi- 
fication has  yet  been  made :  in  position  the  ruin 
of  ' AbdtK  answers  wcIJ  enougli  Uie  condition 
indicated.  Twulve  miles  north  of  Cabal,  about 
10  miles  X.N.E.  of  Acre,  and  3  miles  east  of 
Achzib, — the  modem  Ex-Ztb, — it  occnnieji  a  slight 
eniinence  on  the  northern  edf;e  of  the  Plain  of 
Alth,  the  muuntains  rininj;  like  ftrim  guardians 
behind.  If  we  accept  the  iuentiflcation  of  'Ebron 
with  'Abdun,  thia  seems  to  be  the  moitt  probablt; 
site.  W.  Ewrao. 

ECBATAHA.— See  AcnHmiA. 

ECCLESIABTEa  {n>:P  Kohdeth,  LXX  '£«xXi)n. 
otfrit,  Aq,  Kw.V!?).—i.  The  Title.— This  presents 
some  dithctiUieK,  which  have  iK.-arc«ly  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  word  is  a  fem.  part. 
of  the  Qal  conj.  The  verb  is  not  found  el^whcre  in 
this  conj.  In  the  Hiph.  the  word  means  '  to  call 
an  assembly  together.  It  is  commonly  held  that 
here  the  Qal  \a  UKod  with  the  force  of  tlie  Hiph., 
and  that  ^uheleth  mBAii<4  '  nnt>  who  convenes  an 
asaembly.'  There  have  been  other  interpretations, 
sach  as  '  a  collector  of  sayings,'  or  *  cne  who 
gathers  wi^ont  from  various  quarters.*  Bntainoe 
the  verb  is  always  used  with  ruf.  to  |>crsons  and 
never  with  ref.  to  things,  these  are  untenable. 
Tyler  orgus  that  the  cuuMilive  force  cannot  be  pnt 
into  the  word,  and  he  explains  it  to  mean  '  one  who 
it  an  assembly.'  KuMtlh  would  thns  be  a  personi- 
fication of  *  an  ideal  aasembly  of  thoee  Jewiah 


pliiloMiphera,  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  othars.  wliose 
opinions  were  inllnentiaJ  at  the  time  when  the  book 
was  composed'  (Tylor,  Ac.  69),  But  this  is  too 
artificial  t-u  be  probable,  and  it  seems  best  to  fall 
back  on  the  common  view,  that  A',  means  '  the 
convener  of  an  aescrality.'  A  greater  difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  fem.  form.  This  has  been  oplaincd 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  speaker  is  U  ittdom. 
impersonated  in  Solomon,  and  K.  is  fem.  as  agree- 
ing with  the  fcni.  word  fur  Wisilom.  This  view  has 
been  taken  hy  Ewald.  llitri^,  i~iinsburg,  and  oUiers. 
Against  this,  however,  iwrum!!  objf^t-lionfi  may  lie 
nrgod.  It  is  strange  that  Wisdom  should  be  no- 
where mentioned  aa  the  speaker.  Further,  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  Wisdom  should  havu  used 
some  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  K. 
(!"■ "  7"  etc.),  or  that  Solomon  shoiJd  be  regarded 
aa  her  impersonation,  couHidcriiig  the  ex[)uriences 
ttirough  which  the  suenker  says  that  he  has  posecd. 
Again,  the  tone  of^  the  diaooursee  is  so  diH'erent 
from  what  we  lind  in  those  passages  where  Wisdom 
lA  actually  represented  as  speaking,  that  if  the 
writer  had  intended  to  make  Solomon  the  apokea- 
man  of  Wisdom  he  would  Lave  felt  it  nooeasaiy, 
in  view  of  this  striking  difference,  to  say  m> 
explicitly.  It  ia  also  to  be  observed  that  the  verb 
u.ied  witi)  K.  is  uioitc.,  and  on  the  view  we  are 
dijicuRsing  it  is  exid.-iioed  by  the  theory  that  the 
fem.  WiMdom  Hp^iakit  through  Uie  masc.  i^ulomon. 
The  objections  already  urged  against  the  identifi- 
cation of  K.  with  Wisdom  have  led  to  the  view 
that  we  are  to  find  in  thu  fem.  form,  not  a 
distinction  of  sex,  but  a  variation  in  meaning. 
In  other  words,  llie  Preacher  is  a  molo,  but  the 
fem^  termination  convt-y^  a  sjieoiaJ  tthude  of  muan- 
ing.  This  give«  a  better  account  of  the  use  of 
the  masc.  verb.  The  word  may  then  mean  '  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  a  teacher  or  pn^cher* 
( DelitMoh,  Nowack,  Cheyne),  or,  if  the  fem.  has  aa 
intennive  force,  'the  great  orator'  (W.  Wright, 
ItV'm).  Kucnen  feds  himself  unable  to  decide 
between  the  view  that  K.  is  Wisilom  and  tliat  the 
fum.  does  not  exprc^  di-ttinction  of  sex.  The 
ar);umuntri  for  the  latter  view  seem  to  he  stronger, 
and  we  should  prol>abIy  interpret  K.  to  mean  '  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  teacher.'  'The  title  EceleH' 
astts  comes  from  the  LXX. 

That  by  ^.  the  author  means  Solomon  has  been 
subicct  to  dispute,  but  should  admit  of  none.  Ue 
is  identified  with  'the  sou  of  David,  king  in  Jems.' 
(1'),  and  says  of  himself,  'I,  J^.,  was  king  over 
Esi-ael  ill  Jerusalmn.'  The  son  of  David  who  was 
king  is  best  explained  strictly  and  not  loosely  to 
niMui  deRci>ndant.  After  the  diviMion  of  the  king- 
dom a  king  euuld  not  have  sixiken  of  himself  0.1 
reigning  over  hrael  in  Jenisaleni.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Solomon  \»  the  king  whose  varied  experiences 
of  wiiulum  and  luxury  arc  referred  to  in  ch&.  I 
and  2. 

2.  Atrrnon-snip  and  Date.— The  IkhjU  wai,  till 
the  period  of  critical  investigation,  almost  univers- 
ally ascribed  to  Solomon.  Some  writers  still  support 
this  view,  though  it  is  abandoned  hy  all  critics  of 
eminence.  The  main  reason  is  that  KoheUth 
speaka  in  the  first  person,  and  therefore  if  the 
author  was  not  Solomon  be  would  be  deceiving  bis 
readers.  This  does  not  follow.  The  author  ofJob 
uses  the  literary  vetiiHe  of  a  debate  to  reach  the 
aohitiun  of  hta  problem.  Htru  the  writer  has 
chosen  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  Solomon  as 
hia  Literary  vehicle.  And  he  has  dune  so  for 
reasons  which  are  i^^uite  obvious.  Solomon  was  the 
typical  representative  of  Wisdom,  and  the  author 
wished  to  set  forth  hia  conclusions  aa  thoee  of  a 
man  who  hod  brought  the  deepeat  and  sanest 
reflection  to  l>ear  upon  life.  Itut  it  was  also  im- 
portant that  his  experience  should  b«  wide,  and  hts 
opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  life  in  its 
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Tariooft  fomis  of  the  fullest.  Here  Solomon  admir- 
ably served  bu  parpoao.  Kot  only  wu  be  Ibe  wise 
man,  but  he  wu  &  king  wboM  mafmificence  has 
[■■■II  i1  into  a  proverb,  and  who  wa<  able  to  gratify 
•very  wish.  Hu  wnj*  tlius  able  to  wring  lb':  moni 
ODt  of  life,  anil  fnim  bim  the  SMlI«nl^e  *  All  is 
vanity  '  would  coaw  with  greater  force  than  from 
any  other.  This  is  no  proof  that  he  ia  not  the 
author,  bat  it  removes  any  nntccedent  prejodico 
against  tbo  df.'ntal  of  Ihu  Sulumuuie  authondiip, 
boaod  on  tlio  Ktatcincnts  of  the  boolt. 

Tbo  objcrtiijos  to  the  tiolumoniu  aaUiumhip  are 
overwhelm  in;,'.  The  very  language  quoted  to  prove 
it  ia  aeen  on  examinntion  to  m  unfavourable  tci  it. 
Solomon  can  hiirdly  have  said  '  I  waa  king,'  a«  if  he 
had  ceaaed  to  be  k>,  for  ho  rciened  till  ui  death. 
The  words  'over  Israel  in  Jema.  are  most  natorally 
explained  by  the  writer's  Icnowledgc  of  kings  of 
Israel  wbodid  not  reign  in  Jerusalem.  And  since  it 
WAS  hift  awn  father  wTin  bad  made  •ferns,  the  royal 
city,  and  Solomon  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  lonjj 
line  of  kinp,  be  conid  ocarcply  have  ^|K>I(pn  of  'all 
that  were  before  me  in  Jvran.  (P*  2''").  Tliereare 
also  many  passages  which  do  not  suit  the  Solomon 
of  history.  The  writer  speaks  with  bittemens  of  the 
opproaston  of  the  weak  and  thL>  jK-rvvr^ion  of 
juoffmont.  Solomon  would  not  have  tuk'rated  such 
abases  if  be  hud  felt  them  so  keenly  as  the  author. 
Certainty,  so  far  from  feeling  any  keen  distress  at 
oppreauon,  hia  government  was  OTsteniatically 
oppre«ive.  The  words  of  the  author  no  not  imprew 
us  as  those  of  a  king  who  stands  above  his  subjects, 
but  as  those  of  a  R(ihji>rt  ^ympalbiring  with  the 
mi^ry  of  his  fellow -su)jjoct«^  instead  oi  jud^ent 
and  ngbteousncsa  he  sees  wickedness,  and  bids  his 
ruader>  not  to  wonder  at  oppression  and  violence. 
TlieSLale  in  nut  well-ordered  and  prosporaus  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  '  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity, 
and  the  rich  Hit  in  luwplucua.*  Tliif<  iKun  error  wbidi 
proceeds  from  tlie  niler.  Serv-imts  riile  on  horPc», 
and  princes  wnlk  on  the  earth.  Nor  can  tlic 
reference  to  the  king's  system  of  npies,  and  the 
writer's  bitter  advice  based  upon  it,  be  seriously 
regarded  as  from  a.  king  (10^).  Other  references 
to  kings (4'**"  10"-")  are  equally  inconceivable  in 
Kolomuii'a  mouth.  Nor  h&a  the  )^>o|iiiUr  vion-,  tliat 
Solomon  wrote  the  book  in  liw  t>\ii  ago  after 
repenting  of  bin  idolalry,  any  KnpiM)rt  in  the  hook 
itself.  Prom  beginning  to  end  tlicro  i.i  no  ron- 
feaion  of  wrong  doing,  no  ref.  to  idolatry,  no  hint 
of  repentance.  It  dwells  on  the  nnsathtf^'ing  nature 
of  liie,  but  penitent  ooufciuion  ia  quite  alien  to  ittt 
whole  spirit  and  purpoxe.  The  author  is  certainly 
not  a  satisfactory  or  edifying  iicnitfrnt. 

But  the  same  condition  that  Solomon  cannot 
Ik  the  nuthor  is  nhnwn  by  the  langtiage.  The 
linguistic  evidence  is  so  deci!«i\-Q  that  Delitzsoh  has 
said,  in  words  that  have  been  quoted  with  approval 
by  many  critics  biuco  :  '  If  the  Hook  of  K.  be  of  old- 
Solomonic  origin,  then  there  is  no  historj- of  the 
Heb.  language.'  And  l>river,  whose  opLnion  on 
meb  a  matter  is  of  excciiTioniLl  vnlitrt,  savs  :  *  l^in- 
ffttisttcally,  K.  stands  by  itself  in  OT.  Tbo  Hidi. 
in  which  it  is  written  has  numerous  features  in 
conimtm  with  the  latest  parts  of  OT,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch, 
Est,  but  it  has  in  addition  many  not  met  with  in 
these  books,  but  found  first  in  the  fragments  of 
Ben-Sirarc.  b.c.  200)orinthe  Mishnah  (c.  a.d.  200),  ' 
The  cbaractcristic  of  the  llebrew  in  wliicb  these- 
latent  parts  of  OT  are  written  U,  that  while  many 
of  the  old  classical  words  and  expressions  slilL  con- 
Imue  in  use,  and,  in  fact,  still  preponderate,  tlio 
syntax  is  deteriorated,  the  structure  of  sentences  is 
cumbrous  and  inelegant,  and  there  is  a  very 
decidfd  admixture  of  words  and  idioms  not  fouaa- 
beforp,  having  oaiiaUy  affinities  with  tlie  .\ramfiic„ 
or  being  such  as  ue  in  constant  and  regular  use  in 
the  Hcb.  of  post^brlstiaii  times  (the  Misbnitli,  etc, ). 


.•Vnd  this  latter  clement  is  decidedly  larger  and 
more  prominent  in  £c  than  in  either  Est  oi 
Ezr-  aahCb'  [LOT.  444).  The  phenomena,  in  fact, 
are  consistent  uoty  with  the  poet-exilic  dat«,  and 
ttie  Solomonic  authorship  is  therefore  out  oif  Um 
question.  The  detaiii>d  eridenee  ina^  be  foand 
in  Delitzsrh's  Cam.  (Germ.  ed.).  or  in  Wright's 
Ecctesia^te*,  Excmsas  iv.  (see  aliw  Driver,  LOT 
as  above). 

Critics  who  deny  the  Solomonic  authorship,  i-s. 
all  critics  who  need  be  taken  into  oi-count,  arc 
uuanimoas  in  asugning  the  book  to  the  |>oat-ex. 
Deriod.  There  are  two  main  tlicories — one  that  it 
tiulungsto  th«[at«ryearBof  the  Pcrs.  neriod,  which 
came  to  a  dose  B.C.  232  ;  the  other,  tiiat  it  comes 
from  the  Gr.  perioil,  and  should  lie  dated  about  B.C. 
dOO.  The  former  is  the  view  of  Ewald,  Delitxsoh, 
Ginsburg,  and  Cbeync  in  hi!^  Job  and  SiAoman.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  are  Noldeke.  Kuenen,  Hitzig, 
Tyler,  Plumptre,  Comill,  and  Toy ;  while  Cheyne 
in  his  Founders  thinks  it  is  probably  correct. 
Nowark  and  Driver  think  the  language  points  to 
the  later  d.'ite,  but  is  nut  decisive ;  and  so  much  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  if  we  ought  not  to  accept  the 
later  date  on  the  ground  of  tbe  linguistic  evidence 
alone.  There  ore  other  criteria  of  importance. 
Tbe  political  conditions  implied  yield  valuable 
datob.  ComiU  gays:  'The  general  picture  of  tbe 
circumstances  maVes  as  lix  on  a  period  of  complete 
anarchv,  in  which  well-ordered  political  iifu  cannot 
be  apolcen  of,  worthleiat  revolutionaries  seize  the 
government  and  exhaust  the  countr>',  and  i>oliticai 
wisdom  is  recognized  to  const.st  in  a  dull,  IbiLlass 
submission  to  despotism  and  tyranny'  {Einhit. 
'l&\).  The  justice  of  this  description  is  clear  from 
these  passages,  4'"*  S^  It)*"''''*.     This  com|<els  us  to 

filaee  it  at  thu  earliest  in  the  later  yt-ais  of  the 
*ers.  period,  and  precludes  a  date  in  tbe  earlier 
[tart  of  that  imritHl.  But  it  will  suit  cquollr  well 
the  date  in  the  Gr.  period,  about  B.C.  200.  Uitag 
thinks  on  account  of  10"  that  itfl  date  is  n.C.  204, 
when  Ptolemy  Ertipbanes  a.<N:ended  tbetlironcat 
the  ago  of  five.  Ue  takes  9^'^  to  bo  on  alhmion  to 
the  siege  of  Cora  in  B.C.  218.  But  this  did  not 
succeea  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  not 
because  a  jwur  wise  man  delivered  it.  He  explains 
4"'"'  of  the  high  priest  Onias  (*  the  old  and  foolisli 
king')  and  his  ne]ihew  Joseph  ('  the  poor  and  wise 
youth '),  hut  the  statements  of  the  passagB  on  not 
true  of  them.  The  political  circumstanoes  admit  of 
cither  date.  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  cosmojioLilan 
tone  of  the  book  speaks  for  its  origin  in  the  Gr. 
period ;  but,  as  Nownck  points  out,  this  is  character- 
istic of  Ht:b.  Windum  generally.  In  its  attitude 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lift:  Kuenen  regards  it 
as  a  forerunner  of  Saddin-eeinm.  The  writi:r'»  views, 
it  is  true,  are  thoso  of  the  older  Heb,  theology,  bat 
tliey  are  put  forth  in  opposition  to  the  newer 
doctrine.  Kowack  thinks  that  these  arguments 
would  tell  rather  in  favour  of  a  Maccabcenn  date, 
when  tho  two  tendencies  of  Pharisaisn  and  Sadda> 
cc^itiui  iM'caniK  explicit.  This  doefi  not  follow,  since, 
as  Kuenen  points  out,  while  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
tbe  Sa«ldui:«>ci>,  lie  i»  no  little  a  Sadducec  that 
Graet2  could  regard  him  us  a  disdple  of  Hillol. 
This  Is  most  naturally  explained  by  the  view  tliat 
he  wrote  before  the  nee  oi  these  distinct  parties. 

Th*  matt  plKusiMe  ar^imrnt  In  f&vour  of  Ltto  Iftt^r  dats  Is 
(IcriirFd  from  th«  supposed  inAuencBct  Gr.  phlloaophy.  Tjlcr 
wu  the  flnt  to  work  am  In  rl«uil  t^a  suuihivmI  Inflo^nnes  ot 
pMt-Artitotelisn  phUoMphf,  uid  h«  wu  followfd  hy  Pluuipm 
ill  hk  CMnmenUty.  A  full  wA  KpMnnUjr  ooaelflMiv*'  rcrnuilivi 
inft)rl)e(4imdloCoe)iH^>y<i6ana$ol.<«MslBoNow>ck).  Tjlcr'a 
view  U  thftt  tlie  nrss  ot  wqubiutftnco  with  Btoictmi  *iiu  Eiiuliik- 
Adimi  Art!  unniiatsluible.  The  kutlior,  howtvcr,  li«  Ukcj  to  bs 
n«iilier  Slolc  nor  EpicavMo.  but  one  who  kave*  th»  doctrinMOf 
tlie  two  Kbools  Bide  by  sM*  la  cnlei  to  wvn  bii  ttaAtn  wralut 
■tudiec  which  could  oondact  to  no  oertain  fMl,  but  lod  to 
ppInioDt  to  opiHMKL  Th*  lollowliqr  polnta  of  contact  wiUt 
fltritrltm  ftro  Mduoed.     Tii*  doetrioo  lfa«t  mui  ihoald   Uve 
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Hoordlng  to  aftttire  b  Mt  toitb  io  the  caUUogne  of  Thna  umI 
8«Mt>as  (314}.  hw  docCrin«  at  cyttlem,  kocmrdin^  lo  which 
hiftorr  prMonK  do  progrcn,  but  only  nKivemcat  in  a  urclv.  Is 
loimd  in  Um  dOMTipUon  at  the  endlen  round  Ln  which  the  uT&ln 
of  nun  OMT*,  to  tbkt  ftll  effort  Mtcures  &o  prosrca  but  onljr 
ntuni  to  »  former  condition  (l^tK*).  Kualbnn  to  prcaent  (n  both  : 
both  r^srd  Ibe  we»koe«c*  of  men  u  »  Uod  of  limnl^,  tad 
both  dwtll  oa  the  DoUilBirneM  oi  tlfo.  fiat  oa  weitrtat  ou  *je 
aUAch«d  to  tluw.  Tbo  drcwy  rmtlUoo  wbkfa  cti*nct«r- 
Um  life  iA  not  put  (onnurd  u  ■  pfaUMOpUeal  doctrtBc.  but  u 
MOMthinc  tM^Bt  hy  ebaemUon  ukI  exiMfienee.  The  Mtue  of 
1^1  emptinca  of  Itle  ii  dua  to  dMlliukni.  «Dd  mu  not  leami 
In  ft  Kbool  of  philoaophj,  bat  In  the  hud  Mnool  ol  life.  FUalUno 
i«  onfar  %  oDliiciidenoe,  tfae  Semite  hu  •  ucunl  tendency  lo  It. 
lb*  nvt  that  tho  TrilrnrTi  of  men  art  b  kind  of  inunltv  la  % 
fUfllM  Idea  of  Hob.  Wifdom,  whlob  treus  wiadom  uid  folly  u 
nonl  rather  th&n  inMlectu*!.  And  UiecfttMloeue  of  Tlnwi  and 
8«uoat  oontoinB  \a  lu  nwln  Idea  nothlnff  thai  cuiiwl  be  vtU 
dtrivfd  from  Ueh.  tbousht.  Xba  traoes  of  Eptcureaniiuo  are 
i-qually  muaUilKtorr.  Mca  Mt  u  bewu.  oonlnff  from  the  dust 
and  rvttimiiw  to  it ;  pleaaure  is  the  highest  good.  etp.  In  the 
fortn  ol  uoduxurbed  inm|iilUlly.    The  ilvvn  ntn  Into  the  ko, 

Bt  the  Ma  doee  not  BU,  tha  body  b  diwolved  into  lu  elecaente. 
rv  panlicU  are  oommonploee,  aad  ao  distinctively  Kpkurcan 
doctrine  le  to  bo  found.  It  needed  no  aoqualntjuice  with  Gr. 
phUmophr  to  Ickri  tltat  nnn  returned  lo  dust,  or  that  the  sea 
vru  not  filled  by  the  rivets  that  led  it.  or  that  pleasure  was  irood 
if  caJiJTvd  in  tuodcmLian.  Ttio  coraiHriKm  of  man  to  tiie  boMte 
that  perish  mJsbt  ocecr  to  a  Uebnw  who  did  not  aoeopt  Ibe 
onrer  view  frfUio  future  life.  For  tnKica  of  cilbtir  Epiourcaaima 
or  Btoidin  the  a|>peal  is  often  to  lata  autfaaritie*.  And  the 
oolnddmoes  are  cither  unreal  or  insignlfloant.  or  rcadilj'  ex- 
plained tnm  Bcb.  as  well  as  Or.  ideas.  We  oan  thentore 
hardly  r«ly  on  Uiis  sOqfnl  influenoe  of  Or.  phflueopfay  as  a 
oriterion  of  date.  Kiiencn  thinks  that  the  proofs  break  down, 
B£d  that  Uic  philtMnphioal  etecieat  in  the  stricter  si-nce  i» 
abavnt.  But  a  Kcneral  laRuence,  he  thinks,  may  be  det«olcd. 
And  il  tho  date  Jo  Ui«  Or.  period  ia  a^x<i^t«d,  in  iiiay  believe 
that  the  writer  vras  tiuiicrptible  to  the  iniIu«Rce  ot  the  atuo- 
qibeni  of  Gr.  lhuui[hl>  raUier  than  ot  any  s|<caal  view. 

So  for,  theo,  aa  the  arguments  for  the  two  dates 
go,  the^  ctinnot  he  said  to  be  dcciairo.  The  Un- 
guiHtiu  arguiuunt  plouds  strongly  for  tho  later  dato, 
find  there  is  no  ar^'umeiit  to  net  a^ainat  it  on  Uie 
other  Hide.  The  halance  of  iitDbability,  therefore, 
dips  towardiadat-oc.  D.C.  200,  thougli  tliebouk  may 
poiiJiibty  belong  to  the  Persian  [lerind.      Renan  ha.i 

fiQt  forward  the  view  that  the  date  is  ac.  li^.^ 
Jut  it  was  probably  ijuotcd  aa  scripture  shortly 
afterwarda,  tvtiicli  implies  a  longer  previotu  [>i.story 
than  Kenan  asuigns  tu  it.  And  aftvr  the  Mnc-t'-a- 
heean  atrugde  wo  should  expect  greater  religious 
feiTour.  Graetx'  view,  that  it  belongR  to  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great  (whom  he  tdcntiliea  with  J^.),  is 
probably  excluded  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have 
teen  quoted  as  sonpture  before  that  time ;  and 
apart  trom  this  it  is  questionable  if  the  history 
of  the  Canon  will  permit  of  its  composition  bo 
late. 

3.  The  Integrity  of  the  Book.— Certain  pas- 
sages have  been  HiiKpected  by  several  critira  a»  Inter 
inturiM>lation!i.  The  Epilogue  (12"'*)  wan  the  lir»t 
to  be  8iispected,  but  later  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  has  aleo  been  denied,  3"  7*  8'*-'»  ll*" 
12i^.Tb  ■j'jjg  whole  of  12^-",  however,  doca  not 
stand  or  fall  together,  since  vv.*'"  arc  denied  on 
other  grounds  than  vv.'*-".  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  take  1*2^"  ftrst.  Tho  substance  of  the 
book  evidently  ends  at  12*.  K.  ends  on  the  same 
note  as  that  on  which  he'  becan.  'Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  In  itself,  however,  this 
does  not  mark  th«ie  versea  as  due  to  another  band. 
To  the  end  of  l2^Solomo&ui  represented  asspealdng, 
and  in  rj*'''  the  real  author  may  be  ^egaTd(^d  as 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  commending  the 
book  as  the  work  of  one  of  '  the  wiae.*  Nor  Li  it. 
any  morions  argument  against  this  that  the  author 
iH  reprcMunted  ici  the  body  of  the  book  as  a  king, 
but  here  as  a  wi«e  man,  for  Solomon  was  the  chief 
reprcscntntivi!  of  '  tbe  wise.'  It  is  true  that  there 
are  dilticultit;)*  in  tho  pass^e,  and  some  uncommon 
expraanons,  but  in  thomsc^cs  they  do  not  warrant 
the  view  that  the  verses  are  the  work  of  another 
writer.  Those  who  think  so  regard  them  aa  a 
recommendation  atlixed  to  tho  work  by  a  later 
hand.    Bat  the  writer  speaks  of  the  autbvr  as  if  he 


were  another  than  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
aHsumption  of  Solomonic  anthorKtiip. 

Tho  other  alleged  interiwlations  raise  a  much 
more  dithcnit  qncitlion.  12'*'  '*  are  sunpeoted 
partly  on  account  of  their  general  tenor,  [uutly 
irom  their  reference  to  tho  judgment.  U  i<eems 
strange  to  announce  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  that  the  teaching  of  the  iKwk  may  be 
soromcd  up  in  the  injunctions  to  *  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandmenta.'  Its  teaching  is  rather 
that  '  all  is  vanity  and  striving  after  wind,'  and 
that  man's  wiaeet  canrae  is  to  Teoognixa  this  and 
extract  as  much  pleasure  from  life  aa  he  can.  It  is 
nut  denied  thai  the  feur  of  God  is  advised  in  the 
book,  but  that  it  is  its  main  theme,  or  the  chief 
lesHon  to  be  dranm  from  it.  Kuenen,  who  gives 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  entire  EpUoguc.  admits  that  if  this 
were  inter[ireted  in  the  highest  iten.'ic  as  the  one 
thing  about  which  luau  had  to  roueeru  himsvlf,  we 
aliotud  be  comitelled  to  deny  I'i*^  "  to  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  tuts  book.  Hu  argues,  however,  that 
the  writer  dimply  means  that  the  fear  of  God  and 
keeping  of  Histiommnndments  is  the  indiKjifn^iiltle 
condition  of  enjoying  life.  But  it  is  qaeHionnble 
whether  the  expficit  words,  *  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,'  do  not  compel  us  to  interpret  the 
command  in  the  larger  Ht-uhu  \vhit:li  Kueneu  denii:s. 
This  imsiMige  has  Ijcvn  aIho  i*ii)>]>tK;t«d  because  of 
its  ref.  toajudgment.  And  the  oame objection  lies 
A<'ainst3'^  and  1 1'^  ('  bnt  know  thou  that  kir  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment'}.  U 
the  reference  ia  to  a  judgment  after  death,  itseema 
improbable  that  they  can  be  harmonized  with  other 
pBosagca  in  tbe  book  (cf.  S"'-^  0"- ■■''*).  But  it  ia 
posaime  that  a  judgment  in  ttus  life  is  referred  to. 
This  rcquinis  a  change  of  reading  in  3",  when 
insteail  of  '  there  *  (b^  ghUm),  *  he  hath  appoint*!d  * 
(Cp  itdm)  would  be  read.  It  ia  not  tdear,  however, 
that  this  vields  so  good,  a  sense,  and  it  is  not  im- 

Srobable  that  in  all  the  passages  a  judgment  after 
ealh  i.H  sjKiki'n  of.  In  12''  the  diHiu-ultv  ariws 
partly  from  the  idea,  which  lit  thought  to  be  alien 
to  tho  general  tenor  of  the  book,  pfirtly  from  its 
incongruity  with  the  cont^-xt.  The  ixJuniHcl,  *  Ke- 
memlicr  tliy  Creator  in  tho  (lays  of  tliy  youth,'  is 
not  wlrnt  we  expect  from  the  author  of  snch  a 
book.  Nor  do  tiio  preceding  counsels  lead  up  to 
this.  The  Tounc  man  is  bidden  to  rejoice  in  nil 
the  davs  oi  his  life,  cap.  in  tbe  davs  of^his  youth, 
rememoering  the  dark  days  that  await  him  in 
Sheol.  But  remombering  not  only  those,  but  all 
the  failure  of  manly  vigour  and  hw  physical  powers, 
and  uf  the  zi*sL  for  ph^aHun*  that  wdl  come  ujion 
him  with  old  age,  he  would  do  well  to  make  the 
most  of  his  prime  of  life.  This  gives  a  connected 
hcokc,  and  ouc  in  harmony  with  the  real  of  the 
book,  and  wc  obtain  it  bv  deleting  12'*  and  con- 
necting la"*  with  11".  The  meaning  in  that  case 
will  be — make  the  beat  of  your  youth  in  thi-  cn- 
joymcnt  of  pleasures  before  the  evil  days  of  old 
age  come,  when  yoti  will  say,  1  have  no  delighl  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  tho  connexion  of  12'^''  with 
ll'>  is  a  little  awkward  if  12>'  is  omitted,  bnt  tho 
connexion  in  the  text  is  even  more  awkwitril, 
Graetz  proposes  to  retain  the  words  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to  rend,  '  Itomomber 
also  thy  fotmtain  (i.«.  tliy  wifel  in  the  d.ay.>t  of  thy 
youth.'  Tills  is  not  grol«ai]UB,  thuugh  it'hns  lieKU 
iTitictzed  as  such  :  nor  even  unworthy,  for  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  a  life  uf  conjugal  purity  (inop[Kii'i- 
tion  to  illicit  amours),  such  as  we  have  also  in  a*. 
But  it  is  scarcely  a  happy  suggestion.  BickeU 
not  only  adopts  the  correction  of  the  text,  but 
attempts  to  im  prove  the  connexion  by  transposition. 
12^  ('and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it ')  may  be  retained  on  the  ground  that  it  simply 
implies'tbe  diasolntion  of  the  personality  into  its 
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origiiial  souroes,  the  Ixxly  will  return  to  duat,  Ibe 
spirit  to  God.  The  'upitlt'  proLably  means  notlilag 
more  tlian  tlio  breath  of  lifo  (cf.  Pa  104").  No 
very  ««rious  objection  neeil  l>e  fell  to  7*  or  S'*-  *•. 

\VliiIo  Kuenun  retuiiiM  tiiKwe  ]>aitM:igH!t  (exeept  12'', 
which  he  regards  aa  altered  on  duj.;matLO  grounds) 
by  deoyinj^  that  they  contain  anythiiiK  of  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  «*«  gcneraJty  find  in  the  book, 
aeveral  critica  defend  the  Renuinunea-*  of  lliu  whole, 
with  thti  obvious  interpretation.  Sanday  in  hia 
Batnptvn  Lcct-urea  Qri,'U«.H  that  they  must  have 
been  included,  fur  otnerwi.'>e  a  »cril>u  would  have 
pa^Md  it  by,  aud  it  would  biive  been  dimply  toft 
out  of  the  Canon.  This,  howovor,  in  questionable. 
A  IkjoIc  prufewiinc  Solomonic  authornhip  would  not 
bo  liL'htly  n.'jeot*;a :  it  would  be  awnimcd  that  it  must 
realty  tench  true  religion,  and  a  few  interpolations 
would  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  lie  also  urges 
that  it  is  psychologically  moro  proltfiUe  tlini  an 
Ur.  would  '  have  this  reserve  in  the  bottom  of  hia 
sold,  than  lliat  hu  uhould  give  way  to  blank  and 
unrelieved  pejtsimism.'  It  is  more  remarkable  to 
liml  HO  rmhcal  a  critic  as  Comill  defending  their 
authenticity.  He  maintains  that  the  eame  thoushta 
run  throuifh  the  whole  book  ;  the  fear  of  God  and 
God  the  Judge  are  cardinal  conceptions.  In  his 
very  stxikinK  passage  on  the  contents  of  the  book 
ha  wys:  *  OT  pictv  has  never  achieved  a  greater 
triumph  than  in  the  Uk  of  K.'  {EinUit.  251 ).  While 
the  author  sees  the  misery  of  the  world  as  clearly 
as  onr  modem  pee8imii>t«,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  piety  of  OT  that  be  doan  not  bit  on  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  solution,  that  tlio  world  is  the 
^laythinz  of  blind  chance.  He  returns  to  the 
laith  of  nia  childhood  in  a  personal  God  and  a 
moral  order  of  the  world. 

Theio  views,  and  they  are  shared  by  other  critics, 
arc  of  weight.  Yet  it  \a  doubtful  if  they  do  justice 
to  the  phenomena  on  the  other  wdc.  It  is  very 
eignificant  that  the  author's  meditations  end  as 
they  began— "Vanity  of  vanitioe,  all  is  vanity.' 
Would  this  have  been  so  if  he  had  really  fought  fiis 
way  back  to  the  faith  of  hia  childhoo«]?  ConiUl 
Mema  to  overstate  the  ease  when  he  vnya  tliat  ximilar 
MMOgea mn  tbrou^'h  ttie  book,  and  tlmt  the  ft^arof 
God  and  God  the  Jud|^  are  cardinal  cont^eption^ 
The  theism  of  the  book  is  nut  ver^*  pronvimced. 
Cheyne  says  with  justice :  '  To  mv,  K.  is  not  a 
theist  in  any  vital  sense  in  hia  p]ulo-K>pbic  luedita- 
tions.  ...  lie  certainljy  never  lost  hln  theism, 
thou;rb  pale  anil  cheerless  it  wa«  indeed,  and  utterly 
uuiLble  to  stand  again!<t  the  aasaulta  of  doubt  and 
deji|K)ndcncy.'  Looking  at  his  siieciilations  from  a 
Komewhat  dilTeri'ut  viuwi^oint,  it  mii^ht  even  be 
alleged  that  ^^.'s  theJBm  is  the  source  of  all  hi."*  per- 
plexities. To  every  HeWrew,  God  and  Provi.U'm-e 
were  convertible  notions,  and  this  God,  which  to  Job 
was  an  immorality,  miglit  be  to  K.  a  puzzle.  Upon 
this  theory  it  may.ofcoursc.be  urged  that  rigid  con- 
sistency is  not  to  he  ejtpected  in  a  man  of  the  writer's 
Lem[ieram«nt,  who  would  Dpeak  arc^onling  to  bifl 
moi»d.  Yet  we  may  surely  think  t  hat  a  man  of  his 
intellectual  power  and  close  olt^ervation  of  Jife 
would  have  some  fixed  principles ;  and  we  find 
them  running  through  most  of  bis  meditations. 
When  wo  find  a  few  sayings  that  seem  to  run 
contrary  to  tliese,  we  may  either  try  to  explain 
them  in  harmony  with  the  general  view  oi  the 
author,  or  regard  them  as  interpolations  due  to  a 
working  over  in  the  inlereslM  of  urlhudoxy.  Kitlier 
course  seems  preferable  to  that  of  leaving  them  as 
unreconciled  contradictions.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
most  probable  that  at  least  12'*'  "• "  are  later 
interpolations  (a-ssaraing  that  '  thy  Creator '  is 
correctly  read  in  12''},  and  possibly  al.'o  3^'  and 
11''.  On  the  other  hand,  12^'  laui  be  oxplttiiitd  so 
tm  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  auttior's  views. 

The  view  ot  Ktocbmal  wlUi  relfrrenoe  to  the  £pUogue  must 


not  tM  |ujwd  over  io  dlmoo.  ila  nvutlad  lZ>t->3or  12i^>4(it 
\u  not  cJemr  which)  m  ^miuImI  Xa  the  wbol«  of  the  thiitl 
divlxion  of  tho  Cftnoa  (tlie  KrtliuUm  or  Hafiomphft),  and  not 
■Impty  to  Ec.  UnMU  odonud  Lho  ri»w  tMt  Ui^U  wm  Added 
u  th*  oooduaion  ol  th«  Ketbubln,  but  th«ught  also  tiOftt  lho 
DoUoctoo  of  tho  t^lid  Oftaon  add«d  12ft- 10  u  so  ftfiolofT  for  Ec 
llenoa  Moepta  ISO.  l"  aa  by  Uie  autlior  ot  Ec,  and  anoM  with 
Kniehn»lMtol2U.U,  uid djucoMidrn  \S^^*  m  uasutLvD. 
Uc  It  Is  onaeoeaMry  to  dlacun  this  vivw.  which  rwU  en  pure 
hjwtbods,  snd  bss  btten  almost  tuiir«naUf  nrJectecL 

fteron  iMrlotf  this  part  of  tJtt  nilijvct,  it  rem&liu  only  to 
fpeftk  ol  tho  bold  Mid  ari|rlnftl  th«or)-  ol  BickrU.  Kii)^.  rcndvrt 
may  And  It  [iraWBte*!  In  UUIoq's  Strnpiiea  qJ  OT,  with  a  tr.  ot 
the  book  M  rcduTungiKl,  and  In  Cb^ymr'*  JiA  aruj  S"b»itff>t 
<^  ITS  )LX  wber*  tt  la  orilicisnl.  It  b  thai  ths  Il«b.  US  hrom 
whicfa  our  tairt  la  dMoended  Rut  wiUt  mi  anuidcnt.  TlieabcvU 
beoime  dlaeanneottid,  tuid.  la  rvnUcini;  them,  owin;  to  a  turoiiie 
ol  tfa«  Sod  and  Srd  aheiti  Iiuiilc  out,  tfa«  t^xt  waa  o(iaipl«te|y 
disIoaat«d.  and  pa«a(Vt  w«n  brought  Into  Justapoaltion  wbiCD 
had  origlnaUy  no  connexion  with  each  otlirr.  Two  acts  ol 
tDterpotat)«Di  were  then  nudo.  One  aeriei  wu  desigited  to 
oonnoct  the  renca  which  bad  been  tbtu  broii^ht  togrth«r.  Tb« 
other  Interpoladona  wera  intutded  to  rive  tb«  book  an  orthodox 
tone.  The  detailed  working-out,  which  ia  *eiy  brilliant  ami 
Itiseaious.  oacnot  b«  exbiUtcd  hcrau  Wt  mav.  twwerer,  giw 
hia  reaulbi  aa  to  tba  original  book  and  ita  eidar.  Be  aiakaa 
Ots  orlg.  I^  to  oooMtt  ot  the  fellawtac  paMsne  in  Uw  ordar 

givM-.— i«-tu  st-4f  stL^a  sis-as  81  9>3i^vtl^ ea.7«s. ■  4iL4a 

10)«-ll«->7»-*«10l-l4.1«'g*»llM2B.  Tha  theorr  ia  open  to 
rerjr  earloua  obJeoUona.  It  la  queaUoaabls  whrUtpr  it  will 
ftaodthe  test  of  exegeaii ;  aiid  to  quota  Chayna'awonla:  'Apart 
from  other  dUBoultlea  In  the  way  ol  the  taeorr,  the  Dumber 
aodartdtniliMM  of  the  tranipoailMOS,  additions,  ao'l  altarmUana 
arv  reaaoa  anongfa  to  maka  one  haaitata  to  aoocpt  it*  Kuanra 
alao  ss>-s  that  It  ia  aa  good  aa  untblnkabla  Ihalall  tbo  aocddanta 
anumifd  should  have  taken  ptaca  logethar,  and  oomUnad  to 

Grudiii.'c  our  Bk  of  Eo.  Gurfngtr  tua  iwgwi  an  objactiao,  which 
voUU  la  fatal  to  the  auppoutkni  that  audi  an  aocidant  could 
have  ootrurred.  It  1*  that,  al  to  early  a  jxriod,  tlia  oodes  form 
would  not  be  uaed.  but  the  roll  fona,  and  thorelora  there 
would  be  DO  abecla  to  bv  dialooatcd  by  such  aoddaata  aa  are 
poctolattd  by  the  theory. 

I.  Contents  AXD  Thought.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  Ec  which 
shall  be  at  once  clear,  brief,  and  adequate.  There 
is  very  little  strict  development  of  Uie  thought, 
aud  the  endless  repetition  which  the  writer  sees  in 
nature  and  life  has  its  partial  counterpart  in  his 
Ixiok.  The  dilliculty  is  innreast'd  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  interpolations  and  the  exegesis  of 
particular  passages.  The  following  outline  may  he 
given.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  ia  vanity.  No  profit 
comes  to  man  from  all  his  toil.  Natnro  and  man 
go  ceaaelesjtiy  round  and  round  in  the  same  course 
wiih  uttorly  wearitioinn  monotony,  and  there  ia  no 
new  tiling  nmJur  the  sun  (P'M^  K.  being  king  over 
Ji^ius.usen  his  wisdom  tounderstimd  theTifeofmen, 
and  finds  that  all  ia  vanity  (l^"").  He  finds,  too. 
that  the  search  to  know  wisdom  and  folly  is  vanity, 
and  that  wisdom  brings  sorrow  (I"'").  He  tries 
to  find  happiness  in  pleasure,  and  oxhaoste  every 
source  of  enjoyment,  but  finds  it  b  all  vanity 
(oi-uj_  Wisdom  for  exctia  folly,  yet  wise  and  fool 
iieriah  and  are  forgotten  alike  1,'J'-"'').  The  accumu* 
lation  of  wealth  is  vanity,  fur  Uie  mSLD  who  hat 
gathered  it  by  toil  and  wisdom  must  dio  and  leave 
It  to  another,  it  may  be  to  a  fool  (2'*'").  The  bent 
thing  in  life  is  to  eat  and  drink,  aa  God  permita. 
Yet  even  tliis  is  vanity  (2'*'*').  A  time  is  allotted 
for  everything.  This  is  the  doing  of  God.  who  has 
set  the  world  [or  eternity]  in  man's  heart,  yet  so 
that  His  plan  cannot  be  understood.  Since  man 
cannot  underi>tand  the  plan  by  whiidi  the  seaaoa 
for  even'thing  is  appointed,  no  will  do  well  to 
enjoy  Uie  tts  much  as  lie  can.  All  Is  fixed  unalter- 
ably by  Gcd,  that  men  ahould  fear  Him  (.1'»).  The 
sight  of  oppression  makes  bim  think  that  G<k1  will 
judge  the  righteous  and  the  M-ickod.  Rut  man  dies 
like  the  beasts,  and  ahould  enjoy  life  while  he  may, 
for  he  cannot  return  to  it  after  he  in  dead  (3"^^). 
The  oppre^ion  of  the  helpless  convinces  him  that 
the  dead  are  in  better  caae  than  the  living,  and 
best  of  all  is  not  to  have  Vk-i-u  bom  at  all  (4'"*). 
Successful  labour  is  vanity,  for  it  only  cAu.-ieji  a  man 
to  be  envied  (■!••*).  The  elTorts  of  the  lonely  man 
to  attain  wealth  are  vanity  ;  and  there  is  saf^T 
and  comfort  in  the  posaeaoion  of  a  friend  (i?'^).    A 
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poor  wis©  j*onth  succeeded  an  old  and  foolish  kin^, 
yet  the  bn^'ht  expectations  of  his  rejoicins  Buhjects 
were  di»BiJi>oiiiUKl  (4"'").  Uo  very  circumspect  in 
Toor  Bcnncti  of  God  and  tbo  vows  yuu  make  to 
Him,  or  it  wUl  be  worse  for  you  (S'*^).  Do  not  be 
eurpriaed  at  uppressLon,  for  the  opprosgora  tlicm- 
wlves  are  under  tyranny.  Fax  Itetter  the  stato 
which  depvntlti  for  prosperity  on  the  puniuit  of 
agricolture  [or  men  are  much  more  on  a  level  than 
they  seem  :  the  king  himself  depends  like  all  his 
subjects  on  the  prodacts  of  the  earth]  (5*-*). 
Accumulation  of  wealth  is  vanity,  for  it  brings 
little  pleasure  and  tuuch  anxiuty  (S'^'^').  Somc- 
titoes  wealth  is  accumulated  by  labour  and  lost  by 
mLifortuoe,  »o  that  the  pu8sew«or  has  no  enjoymeut 
OQl  of  it  (5^'").  It  in  b«st  to  cut  atid  driiik  and 
enjoy  life,  so  far  as  God  gives  one  the  (Kiwer,  and 
thitH  make  life  pou  without  too  mucn  nfflexiun 
15'*'*'').  God  somelimeiS  gives  tha  means  of  yn- 
joying  life,  but  withholds  the  power  of  enjoyment 
(0'**).  Toil  is  for  the  appetite  which  is  Insatiable, 
the  wise  in  no  betttir  oil  than  the  foul  ;  nosscaaion 
is  l>etter  than  inordinate  deaire,  but  tiiis  too  is 
vanity  (6^'*).  Tlie  destiny  of  man  hiui  licen  deter- 
ininoii  fur  him,  he  cannot  stniKylo  a^jainst  it,  nor 
dmw  he  know  what  is  >;ooil  for  him  ((J'"").  A 
uood  nnniu  if  l>L'tter  than  ointment,  death  tlian 
birth,  eorrow  than  mirth  (V"*].  The  end  is  belter 
than  the  heRtininK.  patience  than  vexation,  wimlum 
than  property,  ^liether  prosperity  or  adverrity 
be  your  lot,  consider  that  both  come  trom  God,  and 
cannot  he  a[t«red  (7''"].  Do  not  eo  to  extremes  in 
virtueorvic«,in  wiMdomorfoUy(7^").  Yetwisdom 
in  strength,  since  all  lun  and  may  need  it.  Gw9«ip 
eliauld  nut  be  iJMlened  to,  for  a  man  la  sure  to  hear 
Boinettiin^  un[jleaaant  aljout  himself  (7"'^).  K. 
Bought  wLsdom,  but  could  not  fully  attain  it.  Biit 
he  found  this,  that  woman  woa  more  hitter  than 
death,  and  only  the  man  who  pleastxl  God  would 
escape  her  snares.  A  good  man  wim  &»  one  in  a 
tbounand,  bat  u  good  woman  In:  had  not  found  nt 
all.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  Gud,  but  of  man,  who 
had  Boaght  oat  many  inventions  l"'""").  Wwdoni 
id  the  best.  Be  oltediunt  to  Che  king,  and  in  time  of 
opnression  do  not  be  tempted  to  rebel,  for  judgment 
will  come  on  the  tyrant  (S*"").  The  wicked  some- 
times faro  as  the  ricUtcous,  ami  the  righteous  as 
the  wicked,  yet  it  is  better  with  the  ri^htcoufl  than 
with  the  wii-kpd  ;  hut  since  all  in  vanity,  it  is  Ixwt 
to  eat,  drink,  ami  be  merry,  for  that,  at  any  rate, 
will  last  as  long  as  life  (S"").  However  wise  a 
man  may  W,  he  cannot  understand  the  work  of  God. 
AU  men  are  in  His  hand,  and  cannot  escape  the 
aaireiBol  lot.  Life  is  bad,  but  it  hoa  hope  ;  death 
comes  to  all,  and  with  it  the  losit  of  consuiouaneas, 
feeling,  and  activity  (8"-9').  Enjoy  life  to  the  full, 
unvoxod  by  scruple  aa  to  the  approval  of  God  {T) ;  get 
the  most  out  of  this  life,  for  tnere  is  nothing  to  lie 
looked  for  beyond  it  tO'-").  In  the  conflict  of  Hfe 
merit  does  not  ensure  suce&fs.  but  it  is  matter  of 
chance  and  ciroiimstance.  Men  are  »imrctl  by 
misfortune  as  fi.'^h  are  caught  in  a  net.  Wisdom  is 
belter  than  strength,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
man  who  delivered  the  city,  it  meets  with  ingrati- 
tude and  forgetfulness  (U""'^*).  Wi^ilom  i»  far  better 
than  fully,  it  will  guide  man  aright  iu  his  relations 
with  princes,  save  nim  from  danger  hy  putting  him 
on  hiH  guard,  and  guide  him  in  practical  life.  Yet 
a  rajinciims  rul<?r  may  exalt  folly  (9'''-l0").  A 
fool's  talk  is  worthless,  and  his  laiiour  wearisome 
(lO""").  Unhappy  is  the  land  whose  king  is  a 
child  and  who?te  princes  are  slothfnl  and  glutton- 
ous ;  while  that  country  is  blessed  whose  king  is  of 
noble  character  and  whone  princen  are  tempi-ratfi. 
IWt  if  the  king  be  had,  it  imprudent  not  tocursc  him 
t'ven  in  Re^^rel:v,  fur  his  srties  are  evervwlipre,  ami 
will  tell  him'  of  it  (10"*).  Be  Itmcvolcnt  [or 
prudent],  so    tliat  you  may  be  safe  in   time  of 
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calamity.  Do  the  work  you  have  to  do  without 
waiting  for  the  exact  circumstances  yoa  would  like. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  above  you,  and  the  attempt 
to  attain  too  close  conformity  with  them  is  likely 
to  paralyze  industry  111''*).  Life  id  sweet,  but  let 
man  remember  also  the  days  of  darkness  tliat 
await  him  after  death.  And,  rememljering  these, 
let  him  enjoy  liiu  to  the  full  in  his  youth,  before 
the  DvU  days  of  old  age  come  on  hitn,  when  all  hla 
physical  powers  will  fail,   and    all    appetite    for 

fileoaure  be  gone;  before  his  life  he  ahatterud.  and 
le  pass  away.     Vanity  of  vanities,  all  la  vanity 

So  end  the  meditations  of  K.;  for  the  Epiloguo, 
wbetJier  in  whole  or  part  authentic  or  not,  lies 
outaide  the  work  iti<elf.  There  can  be  little 
(liiestion  as  to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
buck.  All  ia  vanity,  life  yields  no  real  satinfaotion. 
If  we  had  unHmited  mean^i  at  our  dispoaal  to 
secure  happiness,  it  is  quite  unattainable.  The  best 
thiog  is  to  seek  for  cnjoynicnt,  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Yet  we  should  du  the  author  an  injustice 
if  we  regarded  him  oa  a  mere  wn.-»uali.-«t.  From 
gross  indulgence  he  would  liuvi:  turned  with  dingust. 
It  was  mailncss,  and  no  man  who  valued  his  peace  of 
mind  would  be  enticed  by  it  {cf.  his  words  on  '  the 
woman  whoso  heart  iasnaresandnets,'?**),  Ilenrgett 
rather  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life  :  *  Eat  thv  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  merry  neart ;  .  .  .  Let  thy  garments  always 
be  white  ;  and  let  not  thy  head  lock  ointment. 
Live  joyfully  with  the  wif'e  whom  thou  tovest  all 
the  dayi«  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity.'  Life  is  a  had 
liiutness  at  tlte  best,  but  it  liei^  within  our  power 
to  {lalliate  its  misery  by  pmdence  and  the  due 
enjovment  of  what  little  pleasure  we  can  get.  And 
we  should  be  all  the  more  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  for  pleoMurc  that  in  thedrearv 
darkness  of  Slieol  no  podsihility  of  enjoyment  will 
Ije  found.  Him  motto  is  C'rtrjie  iliem  ;  niiil  if  iu  the 
ahHtract  it  Ih;  not  a  high  motto,  wu  muwt  remember 
the  mii^ery  of  his  tiiii<».  and  the  abeeooe  of  any 
hope  of  iniprovnmetil  in  this  world  or  immortality 
in  the  next.  If  we  a^k  the  cause  of  this  misery, 
and  of  the  general  vanity  of  life  and  uselesmess  of 
nil  endeavour,  it  lies  in  the  conditions  of  human 
life.  iUid  has  a  plan  of  the  world,  everyttiin;^  has 
its  time  and  i)ea.4on.  But  man  cannot  Hnd  out 
what  this  plan  is,  ami  liL-nrt:  rarely  orders  his  life 
in  accor<laiicu  with  It,  He  may  think  that  a 
certain  line  ol  i^onduct  will  produce  a  certain 
result ;  but  it  may  be  quite  ditlcrent,  so  that  life 
may  seem  ruled  by  cbonce,  not  by  law.  And  he  U 
not  master  of  his  own  fate.  God  naaordained  this, 
and  ho  holpleasly  Htrugglcs  against  it.  Ho  is 
caught  In  an  evU  snare  and  cannot  en-ape.  But 
when  (f .  Bpeaka  of  God,  we  may  ea-^ily  rcoil  more 
into  hi^  loiif^age  than  he  meaut.  J',  the  uattonnl 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  nowhere  occura.  }^.  i» 
certainly  a.  theisl,  and  LhL»  name  uf  God  fre-rjuently 
occurs.  But  God  ia  withdrawn  from  the  life  uf  m«u 
I 'God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  u]H>n  e.irtli,'  O'j.  Go<l 
ia  to  be  regarded  with  fear,  and  man  muxt  be  very 
circumspect  in  his  approaches  to  Uim  (S*-*).  Man 
should  lio  very  careful  in  his  utterances,  and  e«peoi- 
ally  avoid  a  uasly  vow.  If  be  vows  he  should  nut 
defer  to  |)ay,  for  God  '  hath  no  p1easnn>  in  foots,* 
and  if  provoked  to  anger  may  detttroy  tho  work  of 
his  handslS^'"),  IJ.'sconccption  of  God  hii8  nothing 
attractive  or  winning,  He  is  ratlier  set  before  us  oh 
the  omnipotent  Ktiler  who  has  ordained  all  the 
course  of  history,  which  man  vainly  seeks  to  com- 
prehend, and  as  the  austere  Deity  on  whoso  favour 
or  forlHiarancc  none  may  venture  lo  presume.  Such 
enjoyment  as  may  he  gained  from  life  in  hannony 
with  His  laws  is  legitiniatu,  hi:nce  the  gnititiuition 
of  appetite  in  a  legitiinntc  manner  has  His 
approval,  it  is  His  gift  (2-'  3"  o"-  "  9'  etc.). 


UU  view  of  the  fiitaro  is  eqaiLJIy  gloomy,  but  in 
this  ta«  flt«ndB  ui)OD  the  ofd  ways  of  tliougtit. 
Men  Are  beasta.  'For  ilint  which  lit-falluth  the 
Bonfiof  men  hefnileth  iHywt;*:  even  one  tiling  be- 
fRlIt.>tii  thrill  :  OM  thu  une  <li»t.)),  ho  dietli  the  other  ; 
yen  they  liuve  all  one  Mjnrit;  and  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  nboTe  the  beasts :  for  all  is  vanity. 
AH  go  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  of  the  du-tt,  and  nil 
tnm  to  du5t  again'  (3'*-'*).  On  lliis  futlown  the 
<inc8tion :  *  Who  knowelh  the  ppirit  of  man  whether 
itgoeth  upward,  and  the  »pirit  uf  Iho  Utant  whether 
itgoetli  iluwnward  to  the  earth  V  (3='),  Thi'4  hiut 
been  interpreted  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  nay  that 
such  a  distint-tion  really  uxi«tec).  Unt  in  face  of 
the  plain  ntatementM  ju-tt  cjuotcd,  it  is  hard  to  sec 
how  sui'h  a  view  cnn  lie  mamtained.  The  state  of 
the  dead  i«  described  in  the  most  cheericaa  Iaq- 
ffuage.  'The  dead  loiow  not  anything,  neither 
uare  they  any  more  a  reward  ;  for  the  menmry  of 
them  is  furgottcn.  Aa  well  thyir  love  ua  tlieir 
hatred  and  envy  ia  now  [wrisbed  ;  neither  have 
Uicy  any  niorL'  a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that 
is  done  under  the  sun  '  (^-  ').  '  There  in  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Sheot, 
whither  thou  goost '  {^^").  *  Let  him  rcmumbor 
th>edaysof  dui'kne&s,  for  they  shall  be  many'  (IP). 
Sometimes  ho  apeaks  as  though  life  were  won»e 
than  death,  and  as  if  it  hod  been  l>i»<t  never  to 
have  been  bom  at  all  (4^*  7');  somotimex  an  if 
death  were  worse  than  life  (U*"'),  thongh  for  the 
grim  rf?A«>n  that  '  the  living  know  that  they  shall 
din  ;  but  th«  dwui  know  not  anything.'  Tticro  is 
DO  fundnincDtal  incon-sistoncv :  Ijotli  life  and  denth 
were  so  evil,  that  there  wha  little  to  ahoose  bHtivuiin 
them,  and  now  one,  now  the  utiier,  inii^ht  according 
to  hia  mood  be  uateeinud  the  woree.  It  w*ouId  be 
diCTerent  if  we  could  oamime,  as  some  do,  that  he 
reached  a  higher  jKiint  of  view.  Some  of  tlie 
paaaagp  already  diBcussed  under  the  head  of  the 
Jntegrity  of  thr  i?os/:  might  be  so  interpreted.  But 
it  seems  quite  dccbive  against  thiji  that  he  endt  his 
work  ^vitli  the  words,  'Vanity  of  vanitieB,  saitli  K., 
all  is  vanity.'  Another  iiaiwage  which  has  been 
varioualy  interpreted,  i»  3"  '  Also  Ho  hath  sot  the 
world  [or  eternity]  in  their  heart.'  The  word  tr. 
*  world  '  is  D^v,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense  in  later 
Heb.,  but  nowhere  else  in  UT.  It  is  trnnthat  thi« 
idewls  for  the  sense  '  eternity '  adopted  by 
Delitrsch,  Wright,  and  otlmrs.  And  Oiin  would 
point  to  belief  in  a  future  life  in  the  hi^'her  senst^. 
Man  has  the  longing  for  immortality  placed  in  his 
heart  by  God.  nut  the  context  speaks  rather  for 
the  other  rendi-ring,  tlod  has  a  plan  for  the  course 
of  history,  ami  ha«  given  men  their  labour  iii  whicrh 
they  toil.  He  has  set  the  world  in  their  heart ;  In 
other  words,  He  has  implanted  in  men  the  inntinct 
whirl)  cAuses  them  to  busy  themselves  with  tho 
tliingn  of  the  world. 

5.  Canonicitv  of  thr  Book.— It  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  t.lii.t  article  to  discuss 
whetlHir  Ko  Is  or  is  not  nu'litJy  included  in  the 
Canon.  Hut  the  question  of  its  canonicity  is  of  con- 
siderable hiritoricul  interest.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  2nd  cent-  A.D.  lliero  was  dispute  about  it  in 
the  Jevi'ish  sdiools.  The  evidence  may  bo  con- 
veniently seen  in  \Vi]deboL-r'n  Orwin  a/Can.  ofOT, 
The  question  which  is  disputeu  by  scholars  is 
whether  it  wiua  n-giinliKl  as  canonical  in  tho  Ist 
cent.  B.C.,  and  wtivthi*r  the  later  discussions  con- 
cerned the  question  of  its  right  to  retain  the 
IKwition  it  hod  already  attained,  or  whether  it  was 
irst  admitted  into  the  Canon  in  consequence  of 
these  discassions.  The  question  hardtv  adinitji  of 
examination  in  onr  space,  hut  the  evidence  seems 
to  U.1  to  favour  the  latter  view.  The  reader  may 
consult  l!ie  art.  Old  Testament  Canon,  and  tho 
works  of  Kyle,  Buhl,  and  Wildeboer,  eapeclaliy  the 
last. 


LiTitaATvaa.— Thv  Comtn.  of  EwnlJ,  IlitJrie,  niRilninr.flnu^ 
PaliUacJi,  T}-ler,  Nowack,  Plumptrc,  0.  U.  II.  Wright.  Tki« 
irUmttuctian*  tit  OT  liy  Kii^nrn,  DrivFr,  ('.nniill,  Uililrhnot  ; 
A.  B.  l>ftvld*DD  in  Book  Vg  Bry>k ;  \V.  T.  lh«vi(on.  D'u.  Lit  >i/ 
OT  ;  Chrrrw,  Job  and  Sol.  ;  Kenan,  Vr€cUtiatt«  Irad.  dt  Vhdh. 
etc.  :  Biirkrll.  Dvr  Pndioer  iihtr  d.  Weri  d.  DattinM  (ISiM>,  mad 
Kah^Uth  VniMMvek.  Itbtr  d.  Wert  d.  Ikunitu  (I8S0);  l>ilk>n, 
Scfplict  0/  OT;  C.  Taylor,  Dirrjf  </ Koh.  in  So.  IS  ;  Sftlmond, 
ChriM,  Duet,  q/  tmm/<nalilj/,  lOMT.,  S0T  ff.  ;  uut  thp  llUtnttira 
in  Stiwiir,  Stvdml*  Cmnm,  i>p.  81-38.  A.  S.  I'EAJCS. 

ECCLE8IASTICUS.-See  Siracii. 
ECLIE^E.— See  Astronomy  and  Astrology. 

ED. — In  the  Hebrew  (and  aluo  in  the  Greek) 
text  of  JoH  2*^  the  name  given  by  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  to  the  altar  erected  by  them  on  the  east 
bonk'  of  thoJnrdan  hn-siiroppi'ii  ouU  Our  English 
translators  have  hlled  tho  gap  by  inserting  Arf  as 
the  niimc  of  the  altar  in  question,  l-'or  this  thejr 
have  the  anthoiiU'  of  a  few  M.SS  (see  dc  Itosai, 
Varitc  Leeiiom*  Vet.  Te»t,  in  lor.). 

The  Syriac  (Pcshitta)  reads  *mv\\^  ittirBD  'altar 
of  witness.'  The  suggestion  of  Dillmann  in  his 
commentary,  Dit  Bitaur  Num.  Dent.  u.  Juxna 
(188C},  that  the  original  t«xt  had  i?^*  GnVcd  (as 
Gn  3i'",  EV  Galeed),  '  Mound  of  witness,'  has  been 
verj' favourably  received  (Oetlli,  Kautzsch,  Bennett, 
Sec  footnote}.  This  name  was  probably  dr<.>ppcd  by 
some  later  copyist  or  editor  who  det«cied  ttiereiu 
a  possible  incotiHi'tt'ency  with  the  vurlicr  narrative 
in  Gn  31.  The  MT  in  its  pre.<4ent  form  can  only 
mean  that  the  name  of  th«  altiir  mos  the  whole 
sentence :  It-is-a-witnesa-between-ns-that-J'-is- 
God  [  A.  R  S.  Kennkuv. 

EDDINUB  ('EJ^tvovt  B,  'ENii^Df  A),  one  of  the 
'holy  singers'  at  Josiait's  pas--K>ver,  1  Ks  1*^.  In 
the  parnl[el  passage  2  Ch  35'^  the  correxjionding 
name  is  Jc^luthun,  which  is  rend  aliio,  contrary 
to  MS  authority,  by  AV  in  1  Es.  The  t«xt  of 
the  latter  is  probably  corrupt.  '^Siavoih  may  have 
arisen  from  one  or  other  of  tho  numerous  Gr. 
equivalents  {perhaps  'HJfiSoSi')  of  the  name  Jcdn- 
thun,  but  a  more  difficult  question  is  the  snb- 
Kiitulion  in  the  same  verso  of  Zacharios  (wh.  see) 
for  Heman.  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

EDEN  (pr).— A  Lovite  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah 
<2  Ch  29"  31"). 

EDEN  (nic).— 1.  'The  children  of  E.  which  arc 
(not  ivere  ns  in  EV)  in  Tela-Sitar*  are  enumerated 
in  2  K  19"  (  =  Is  37")  aniong.st  tho  pcoplua  con- 
queretl  by  Sennacherib's  preilecessors.  Telassar, 
if  Schraaor  is  right  in  identifying  it  with  J'l/- 
Ahtrri  of  the  ineoriptionM,  lay  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  must  have  been  the  district  to  which 
the  conquered  had  been  deported,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  introduced  by  Tiglath-pilescr  m. 
From  their  being  mentioned  along  with  Gozan, 
Hnran,  and  Uezeph,  wn  nnturidly  seek  for  the 
original  home  of  the  13<?nO-I-Ulen  in  Mesopotamia. 
They  are  doubtless  the  Bit-  Adini  of  the  inK:ri)»> 
tions,  an  Aramnan  principality  in  the  far  west 
of  Mesopotamia,  some  2^}  miles  N.N-E.  of 
Damascus,  which  we  know  to  have  otTcred  a 
stubborn  reai-Htance  to  Assur-nafirpal,  and  to 
have  been  oonquered  by  Shalmaneser  u.,  B.C.  8A6 
(see  Assyria,  pp.  183^  184^).  In  Ezk  2'^  Eden 
IS  menlione^l  amougsl  the  tradern  with  Tyre.  Tho 
name  hero  also  occurs  in  connexion  with  llaran, 
and  is  tberefore  probably  Bit- Adini,  although  the 

*  This  locatloD  is  required  by  the  wholo  tanor  of  Uu  luuratii's. 
The  wrni  lank  !■  numeiied  bv  v.i<}  in  its  pr«M»  Conn,  knd 
malntJiliiHl  aJm  bv  TtV  In  v.'',  b\-  a  tmwUUoa  Of  doubUul 
MltuiMiUllU'. '  In  toe  loref ront  of  the  land  of  Canun,  «m  Ou  *.iiU 
tktU  pertMBtA  to  the  thildrfn  of  ItrarV  See  (uither  Ui« 
Comm.  in  lor.,  and  Beooat's  edition  ot  Jothu^  In  flMpiTi 
polfoluume  OT. 


conjeeluri^  uf  MuTguliuuLh  (tme  AiCAiiiA,  p.  ISl"), 
that  it  luay  Iw  tlio  modura  Aileo  iu  S.  AruLitt,  U 
not  vritliuut  plausiliUity, 

LimurL-iuL— ^hnwler,  KAT*.  K7:   OallUwh  on  la  17^; 

2.  'The  hottse  of  Eden'  {AVm  und  RVm  Beth- 
edcn)  it)  luentiuncd  in  Am  1*.  The  context  lias  led 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  ceit^hbourhond 
of  Ditinascno,  '  some  royal  fioraduo  in  that  region 
which  is  Htill  the  P&niulise  of  tite  Arab  world' 
(C.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Proph.  125).  _  Kwnld  (/'ro- 
phvU,  \.  159,  Kng.  tr.)  identities  it  wiLh  tlio  Para- 
dUe  of  Strnbo,  xvi,  2-lfl;  and  Karrftr  {Minor 
Prophets,  53)  thinks  it  may  ho  Beit  ei-jann* 
■Honao  of  I'arodise'  (see,  hwwevcr,  Driver's  note 
on  Am  1'^},  atKiut  eight  miles  from  Dama«cuH, 
referring  in  Bujiport  of  this  view  to  Porter  (i-'iw 
Years  in  DanuMsciu,  i.  313).  Driver  considers  the 
nioKt  probable  identificAlionH  to  le  (1)  the  tuwlurn 
Eh'kn,  20  miles  N.W.  of  BitJiIbek ;  or  (2)  Hit- 
'Adini,  described  above.  AVellhnu!«en  (A7.  Proph. 
08)  considers  it  improbable  that  Uoth-4?den  \s  to  be 
Bought  near  Damascus,  and  ia  Bcepticnl  al^  about 
identifying  Aven  of  the  same  nnssace  with  Baalbek. 
/See,  further,  C.  Uoffmann  m  ZAW^  l!j83.  p.  07; 
Bchradcr,  KA  P  p.  4-lii ;  and  eap.  Driver,  Jtxl  and 
Ainoi,  132 f.,  '»&i.)  J.  A.  Selbie. 

EDEN  (|7v,"E5(;ttl.— Wo  read  that '  tho  IwORD  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  eastward,  and  there  put 
tlic  man  whom  he  had  formed'  (Gn2"].  'And  a 
river  went  ont  of  Kdnn  to  water  the  garden  ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  Jjccame  four  heads' 
( r. '").  Twn  uf  thpae  wen*  tho  Tijjris  and  Kiiphnitiis  ; 
a  thin!  wa«  Lho  Piwon,  which  runiiiiiNscd  the  land  of 
Havihih  ;  tlie  fourth  bein;;  the  l.iihoii.  which  com- 
pa-vied  Cusli.  After  Adam  hail  been  expelled  from 
the  Paradise,  his  firstborn,  Cain,  'dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Edeu.*  and  there  built 
the  city  of  Knoch  {Cn  ♦'*••). 

Kdcn  mcand  *  delif^ht '  hi  Hebrew,  and  the  \mA- 
tion  of  it«  garden  hiLrt  Wen  nstni^ned  to  varioiu 
pnrtt  of  the  world.  Even  the  North  Pole  and 
Aiutralia.  have  found  a«lvucatc«.  Joaephus  [Ant. 
I.  i  3),  the  Book  of  Knooh  (xxxiL}„  and  Cosmas 
]ndiooplen.4t««  place  it  in  the  extreme  north-east, 
townrds  the  Altai  tuoontains  of  Mon;;:olia.  San- 
son, itelojid,  Calmet,  BunMn,  Keil, and  von  Kaumer 
IiHiate  it  in  Annt.'nia,  l^ilnueu  the  NiurceH  of  the 
TiotU  and  I-^uiihrat*'",  the  A  raxes  and  the  I'li;i>in. 
Calvin,  ll<;churl,  iluet.  Kaflk,  and  the  lufHJem 
AsKyriulopitjt  asyi^n  it  to  Chaldica.  Le  Clercq 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DunascQB,  be- 
tween the  Chrj'Rorrboaa  and  the  Orontcs ;  while 
If  cidejTKer  seeks  for  it  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
of  tho  Jordan;  and  Hardnnin  and  Uali^^'y  in  southern 
Arabia.  Kenan  idenliliea  Eden  with  tdyflna,  ■  the 
garden,' near  Kashmir;  Bertheau,  Ljuiaen,  Ohrv, 
Siiiec'ot,  and  Lcnormant,  with  thfl  Mem  of  tfie 
Hindn  Puranas,  and  the  Airrana-Va^jaand  HarlV> 
Beru/Jiiti  of  thci  Zuniastrian  Vendid.'id  and  AvtwtA. 
Meru  iweniM  primarily  to  have  denote<l  the  moun- 
tains above  the  Pamir,  Airyana-Vafija  being  the 
country  between  tho  nources  of  the  Oxus  and 
JaxiLrt««>  and  Uar&  -  Bcrezoiti  the  Belur-da^h. 
Ezk  28'*  is  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  thcurv 
that  the  garden  of  Kden  was  on  a  mountain,  thotigli 
the  text  may  be  dilTerentlv  explained. 

The  rivew  Pison  and  ffUioii  have  been  the  sub> 

i'eotof  atiiniitarvariotyof  iduntHieation-i.  Jonephu?, 
^nitebiu»4,  Augut'tine.'.AmliroKc,  and  ,rerom«  make 
thePiimn  theOnn^es,  C(jsina«  Indicnplcustes  identi- 
fies it  with  tlie  Indus,  while  the  Jewwh  commen- 
tators, Sa'adya  nnd  Rnshi,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans, 
declare  itto  be  tho  Nile.  The  Nile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  idontitied  with  the  Gihou  by  JitHcphuK 
(Ant.    I.    i.    3|,    matt    of    the    Patherx,    Kalti^ch, 


(iesenins,  Leu^'erke,  and  Bertheau,  as  well  a«  in 
Sir  '2A^.  The  twpt.  ohw,  in  Jer  2'«,  Rubstitntw 
(jihoQ  (rjjwv;  fur  Sihor,  the  NUe.  Cosntjut  makes 
(!ilioD  tlie  (iaii^es ;  the  Sninaritan  version  calls  it 
the  A«kftph,  wddcb  seenii*  to  Iw  the  Cho-a^pes. 
Moliamniedaji  writers  identUlcd  tho  Gibon  and 
Piion  with  the  Oxus  and  daxarte-f,  whence  their 
modern  names  of  Jililin  and  Slhi^ji,  whii;h  w«re 
transferred  by  the  tScljnk  Turks  to  the  Pvraumi* 
and  Sarus  iu  Cilieia.  St.  Martin  identilien  the 
Piaonwith  Uie  waterless  Wady  cr-Kuma  in  Arabia. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  have,  however,  cleared 
up  the  geo^'raphy  of  tho  jrarilcn  of  Kden.  The 
Suiueriaii  name  of  the  'plain'  of  Babylonia  woa 
Ediii,  which  M-aw  ailopted  by  the  Semites  under 
the  form  of  Kdinu.  Ita  AWyr.  ci|ui%alent  was 
Zerti,  corresponding  to  the  jVrab'  Zor,  tho  nanio  stilt 
applied  to  the  'depression'  butwoen  the  Tii^rix  and 
Lophrates.  These  rivers  fumierly  Iluwed  immedi- 
ately intu  tliH  Persian  <!ulf,  tlinu<;li,  owiii^'  to  the 
silt  luinuuliy  deposited  bv  Uieni,t)ioirancicnt.  uiouths 
are  now  more  than  ei;:litv  milei^  diitaut  from  the 
»cu.  The  seaport  of  primitive  Clialdiva  was  Eridu, 
*  the  pood  city,'  now  AbnShahreiii,  which  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  tho  Euphrates.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  garden,  '  a  holy  jdace,'  wliorein 
grew  the  sacred  palm-tree — tho  tree  uf  life — whoHO 
root«  of  bri;<ht  lapui  lazuli  wen^  planted  in  the  cos- 
mic abyss,  wlKise  poKiliun  marked  the  centre  of  tho 
world,  and  who«e  foliage  was  tho  ooucii  of  tho 
(Tuihleiu  Bahn,  while  the  god  Tnmmuz  dwelt  in 
tht^  slirino  under  tho  shadow  of  itA  branches,  within 
which  no  mortal  had  ever  entered.  An  ornclo  was 
attached  to 'the  holy  tree  of  Eridu,*  and  Eri-Akn 
(Ariuch)  calls  hiuiMttf  itii  'executor.'  This  tree 
of  life  is  frcituentlv  represented  in  the  Assyr. 
iciilittures,  whijri!  it  is  diniicloil  with  two  gimnltan 
spirits  or  cherubs,  kneelmgtir  standing  on  either 
side  of  it.  Th«T  aie  winded,  witli  the  heads 
sometimes  of  eagles,  sometimes  of  men.  lienor- 
mont  states  that  on  an  Assyrian  tnliiimnn  in  the 
collection  of  M.  de  Clerctj  he  fonnd  the  word 
ICirubu  in  place  of  tlieordinarj-  ttdu  or  'jtrotecting 
uenius*  [Lci  OriaintM  de  i'Histoire,  L  p.  USj.  The 
(laming  sword  of  tlie  cherubim  has  it^  counterpart 
in  the  swonl  of  Meroilach  *  «*ith  lifty  heads,'  ■  whose 
light  gleams  forth  like  the  day '  j  and  Sumerian 
t^xts  5peak  of  '  the  wicked  serpent,^ '  the  serpent 
of  darkne^L*    See  fmlher,  art.  Chebuuim. 

Tho  statement  of  Genesis,  that  the  river  whirh 
went  out  of  Eden  was  part^nl  into  four  heads,  is 
explained  by  tlm  fact  that  the  I'ersiun  Gulf  was 
held  to  be  a  river  by  the  Babylonians,  und  was 
accordingly  called  by  them  nar  marratuni,  'the 
bitter  river.'  In  the -ecitnd  millennium  B.C.,notoiUy 
till)  Ti^ii  and  Euphrates,  hut  ntlser  rivers  bceddes 
flowed  into  it ;  but  th<>  tide,  which  carried  the  salt 
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Sunieiian,  and  id  si^oiitiod  'a  river.'  The  Pison 
and  Qihon  w^re  idenlillfjil  by  Sir  Himry  Rawlin«)u 
with  the  Uknu  and  Burappn,  whieh  Tigluth- 
nileser  III.  couples  with  the  Ti';ris  in  Bouthem 
Babylonia  {Rtjxtrt  of  Fortkth  Mftting  of  British 
Assoc,  p.  173).  Subsequently  he  held  the  Pison  to 
be  the  Arakhtn  or  canal  on  which  Babylon  was 
built;  and  the  Gihon  the  modern  Jtlkli&,  which 
flows  westward  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Abu- 
Sholirein.  Krie«lrich  Delitzitch  also  identities  tlie 
Gihon  with  the  Araklitu,  which  ho  beliovej)  to  be 
f  he  -Khalt-en-NlI  of  to-day  ;  but  the  Pi^on  with  the 
Palhiknt,  the  Pnllajcnpas  of  olawdi^il  getjgraphy. 

The  ntiiiiw  of  tlie  two  rivers  are.  however,  still 
nnidentitied  in  the  iuscrintinuB.  But  the  land  at 
IlaWlah  encompas.se<]  by  the  Pison  was  the  '  sandy ' 
region  of  nortlifm  Arabia,  which  extended  west- 
ward  towards    the    frontier   of    Kgypt  (Gn  25>*. 


I  S  16^).  The  'Ixicllium'  that  came  frniii  it  may 
be  the  bxuiUkhtiti  t>f  tlie  cuneiform  iiiitcriptions, 
wltiuhLHj>re(!t^ile(I  by  tlieilt"!j?ininnative  of  vqyntablo; 
the  'oiiyx-stone*  or  »hoi*um  ist  tho  iVsayr.  s<\ia(u, 
wliich  we  are  told  w*ii.i  bninglit  from  the  desert 
which  lay  to  the  cast  of  K;ni)t. 

The  CiihoQ  i^  peiiiaps  ttiu  Kcrkha,  whiuh  rises 
efl«t  of  tlio  TigrU  amDD}{  the  munnlaius  of  Lurintiui^ 
foniifrly  luhai)it«d  by  the  Kossa'au-s,  calkni  Kiuwi 
in  the  cuticifunn  tcxta.  The  whole  of  KiL-^iana  waa 
tuntictl  Kiiuia  or  Kytwia  by  Uie  uliusical  writers, 
aiitl  it*i  twot'.liief  rivers  were uieEala-'UsorCboospcs, 
the  motk-rn  Kerklia,  and  the  Fasi-tiBris^  the  modem 
Karfln.  In  a  cunuifurm  t«xt  tho  Ulai  or  Eula-UB 
i.H  dvscribod  as  entering  'the  sea.*  Tho  land  of 
Nod  or  the  *  Nomiyls,'  to  the  enst  of  Edom,  would 
corrcfipond  *-ith  tho  country  of  tho  nomad  Sute  and 
Manda  In  the  Itabylonian  inscrintionF*. 

Pinchea  has  found  tho  name  oi  I'ardfiiin  nr '  Para- 
dise'as  that  of  a  country,  apparc'titly  tuylhulogtcal, 
in  some  BaWtunian  cun«iform  tahlets  {tBBAt 
Dec  1S90).  It  is  conpled  with  the  'land  of  Bit- 
Napaana,'  and  in  one  pa83a;;e,  by  a  punning  ety- 
mulo;;y,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  '  the  god  Esu.' 

LtniRATriiR.-Fri«dr.  [VUtzacri,  K'o  Jiiiactat  Amtdtcf  l(lSiJl); 
Safoe,  UCiTMIt.;  Uommel,  Jtu.  Ueb.  fradUion,  p.  Sit. 

A.  H.  Saycb. 
£DER  (^5).— 1.  Gn  3S*'  'And  Israel  journeyed, 
and  spread  tiis  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edei'(AV 
Edar).  'EUer  mt^na  'a  flock':  and  the  phrase 
Higdal-eder  ( Ml ock -tower,'  cf.  \fic  •1'^  would  have 
been  thu  ai)pvnutu)n  given  to  a  tower  occnpied  by 
shepherds  fur  the  protection  of  their  flocks  against 
robberu  (cf.  2  K  1S»,  2  Ch  'JG"1.  The  tower  here 
mentioned  lay  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
cf.  vv."-").  Jerome  mentions  a  Jewinh  tradition 
that  this  Eder  was  the  tiito  of  tlie  temple,  '  huiic 
locum  Hcbnei  esse  volunt,  ubi  poHt^m  templnni 
aedificfttum  e.-Ht:  et  turrim  Adcr,  turrini  grc;:iH 
aipnilicnre,  hoc  est,  eongrtgationia  ct  eoetusi  quud 
et  MiubiF'aA  IVophet-a  testatur,  diccna ;  Et  tu  turris 
gregis  ncbuloss,  tilia  Sion.'  Jerome  hiiiisi^lf,  how- 
ever, prefers  to  think  that  it  was  the  Kpol  on  which 
the  shepherds  received  the  augela'  messase,  '  pasto- 
rum  juxta  Betbleem  locus  est,  nbi  rel  Angeionim 
rex  in  ortu  Domini  cccinit'  {Qutrjit.  in  Gtn.).  The 
Irailitiou  that  the  locality  was  near  Jerusalem 
probably  accounts  for  the  verso  (")  appearing  in 
the  hXX  before  v.".  This  transposition  would 
favour  any  identification  which  placed  '  Mini  fa!  ■ 
Edtt'  between  Bethel  and  Bcthlchnm.  The  LXX 
transliterates  T^y  as  Yiitp.  2.  Joa  15".  The  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  'in  the  south.'  close 
to  the  Eilomite  frontier.  l*'yr  Eilcr,  tho  L\X  (B) 
l^ivea  'Aj»!  and  (A)  'EiH'  Condor  {PEF  Mem. 
lii.  238)  idontiticoi  with  Kh.  ct-'Adfir,  &  miles  tj.  of 
Gaza.  3.  I  Ch  23'"  2-I*  The  name  of  one  of  tlie 
Lovites  in  the  days  of  David,  of  tho  house  of 
Morari,  and  the  son  of  MuhL  For  Eder  we  find 
in  Uie  LXX  (11)  of  i  Ch  2.r-a  AWa(?,  ami  of  I  Ch  '24» 
"UXii,  w!i«rB  (Al  has'K^f/)  in  borh  instances.  4.  A 
Benjamite,  1  Cb  M"  (AV  AderJ,  where  LXX  (B) 
givce'OJi^  and  {kyuStp.  H.  E.  Rvle. 

KDIFICATIOM,    EDIFY,     EDIFYING.- These 

words  are  always  used  in  AV  in  tUi!  sense  of  buitd- 
ing  up  sjiirittuiiltf,  either  (a)  the  Church,  or  {b)  Uie 
individual  Christian. 

Tlie  Or.  vk  (d'statui*  ajid  sulist.  •.'iti)«u4  uw  utcd  In  NT,  u  In 
eloi*.  Grevk  otkI  iti  (h«  LXX,  la  Uie  Ul.  teoae  ol  biUIdiU);— n 
hoOM  (Aa  T*').  toinlw  (Jit  S3"),  sta  Out  aai  Lord  having 
«n)pl07-ed  tbo  flirurv  uf  ltuU>imir  Ilia  CkunA,  wblch  Im  cxpruiw^ 
In  SL  HatttiMri  roport  (lit  W")  by  tb«  verb  *a*l*ura,  thrr 
inctApbor  wtu  UVvn  up,  %nii  gnwIiuJly  both  verb  uui  Mibvu 
WW*  a>fd  with  raon  luid  more  CrMdota  In  this  splrttosl  mdsc, 
Mp.  br  St.  PauI,  to  whom  the  nelsplior  may  umoM  t>e  aaid 
to  twlone.  Thu  Voir-  nodert  *!m4twn  br  adifietrt,  uitl 
•;a«)«u4  bv  inUjUativ:  and  WycUI.  atwl  all  VSS  MiomiDfi, 
renHrr  trtiijiiutn  by  'edttv,'  mfifiMtio  hy  ' vlitmtioa,'  or 
'  nUlflof .'    Bm  f mc  Homo,  ch.  xrllL 


Th«  wonl  'nHtlcatloD'  Kcim  to  har«  hvea  introitimyl  Into 
Bug,  dirvet  (n>m  the  Lab  otlifieatiQ,  but '  edjfjr '  mare  prahatily 
through  tba  Vl.  istiimr.  Tbar  w«n  uwd  Mrly,  and  pmlnbljr 
anto?aU  In  a  literal  Kiiae.  Tliua  l^ton,  £^.{lt6'J), 'A  ]>ltu« 
Ut«bs  th«  Hid  nv  John  edified  atUaater';  Thouaa,  UiM.  iUL 
OM0\  'About  700  vera  alter  Uie  vdiAualion  ol  Ronte.'  Th« 
•pirltuai  wnae  «iu  due  p<irha[»  entirely  to  the  lofluenoa  of  tba 
VuIe.,  which  nnnotiriKa  was  the  cauM  oi  the  Iir4>ral  uiw,  as 
WToUfi  tr.  o(  Gn  ^^I'and  the  Lord  God  edifkd  tba  rib,  the 
whiohf  he  toke  of  Adam,  into  a  wouuU),' aft«r  Vulg.  '■•dlflnavlL* 
Trench  (Rrtg.  Ptut  and  i^roL  pu  161)  itatei  that  Lb*  siod.  om 
of  >  edjf J '  and  '  ediflcatlon '  benao  with  the  Puritan* :  It  ta  more 
oorrMt  to  eay  that  bj  then  the  woidi  wen  lint  ined  free);  snd 
eitoDBlvcljr  in  Um  fpiHlual  eenae,  whence  OMbata'e  comfttlat— 
*  The  RSTor  eort  dislike  all  i>oetr7, 
WblQb  dost  not,  as  the;  eaU  It^  edify.' 

J.  Uastinos. 

EDNJl  {'E3Ni  =  n™  'delight.'  but  Fasius  nfia) 
was  wife  of  Itatracl  of  EclHttium,  and  mother  of 
Sarab.  who  became  wife  of  Tobias.  She  "are 
n  cordial  welcome  to  Tohias  and  his  attcouunt 
Uft[jhac!  in  disKuiiw.  and  rjuvationud  them  as  to 
tliL'ir  kindred  (To  7'),  weemng  over  the  recital  of 
Tobit'u  atlver^ities  {?"}.  S(ie  prepared  once  more 
the  ill-fut(->d  bridal  chamber  (V*),  and  led  Sarah 
thither.  Her  maternal  blessing  (om.  in  V'ulg.)  wa^t 
given  on  the  departtire  of  tliebnaalpair  (1U'-|;  and 
(B  only)  she  received  the  hlessing  of  Tobiits  in 
return  (ll'J.     Vnlg.  and  Itala  call  her  .\nnn. 

J.  T.  MAiiSUALL. 

ED0H,ED0HlTEB(s-i)t,'E2uu,/c'i'mFra).— Kdom, 
the  'Ued'  Land,  so  callol  from  tlie  red  colour  of 
its  naiidstone  uEilli),  ombraccl  the  ranj^es  of  Mount 
Scir  on  eiUtcr  aide  of  tho  'Arabah,  or  dtpri>.Hion 
which  runs  mnthward  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Al^ahah.  The  nante  corri.'^ipoiidii 
with  that  of  Descr  or  'lied,'  appliol  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  desert  to  the  east  of  their  country 
which  was  inhabited  by  tho  Shasu  or  Itedawin,  and 
included  Mount  Seir.  In  the  time  of  the  Twelfth 
Dj'nasty,  as  we  Icam  from  tho  btory  of  Siuuhit, 
the  coimtry  in  which  Edom  was  situated  went  by 
the  name  of  Torm  (or  TciinuK  the  jwriinn  tn  t!ie 
north-east  of  it  Iwing  called  k'aflflniA,  Uie  ](vedem 
of  the  OT,  wbenco  the  Kndmonitcs  of  Gn 
IS"  (SCO  also  1  K  4").  Sinnhit  received  in  it 
the  district  of  Aia.  In  one  of  the  Tel  cl-Amarnu 
tahletM  {The  Tct  el'Aiitama  Tabids  in  the  Jiritish 
^ftlsr>lm,  No.  C4)  the  city  of  Uduniu  or  Edom  la 
mentioned  an  hostile  to  the  Ej^j'plian  king,  and  as 
heins  in  a  forci;;n  land,  together  with  tho  cities  of 
Aduri  (Addar),  Ma^dalim  (Mi^ol),  and  Khini-a- 
nabi  (En  ha<nl  nabi).  Udumu  is  sometimes  called 
a  •  city  '  in  tlio  later  Assyr.  ineeriptions,  tlionph  it 
is  also  »poken  of  in  tliem  as  a  '  eoantry.'  We  may 
conclude,  tlierefore,  that  tho  eonntry  took  its  name 
from  its  capital.  In  the  Leydnn  l'apvrn»  (i.  343,  7) 
the  wife  of  the  Semitic  lire-j;;od  Ite^liim  i»  said  to 
be  *  Edom  *  iEtum),  and  at  Knnmk  botli  Amenophis 
II.  and  Thothmes  ill.  mention  the  city  of  Shrmesh- 
Edom  {Shemshu-Efiitm),  which  is  coupled  witli 
Anukhertn,  the  Anaharath  in  Issnchar  of  Jos 
19'*.  Uethpans,  the  £?y}>tinn  name  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  may  bo  a  derivative  from  rtcshpn  (cf. 
Job  St'',  where  'eparks*  are  called  'the  sons  of 
KcHhcph').  The  name  ObedH>dom,  'servant  of 
l-Mora,'  occurs  in  the  OT  (2  8  C>"|.  Edom,  there- 
fore, was  probably  (but  not  certainly  (see  Driver, 
Text  of  Satn,  20a])  the  name  of  a  deUy ;  and  since 
both  Udum  and  Etum  corresiJOiid  to  tho  same 
Hehrew  word,  it  would  Kt-vm  that  the  local  and 
divine  names  were  connected  with  one  another. 

The  orijiinal  inhabitant*!  of  Mimtit  Scir  were 
Ilorites  (which  seel,  who  wore  *  destroyed '  by  the 
children  of  Esau  (Dt  2^).  The  ^cnealo^es  in 
Gn  im,  however,  sliow  that  the  deatraction  was  not 
complete,  and  tlmt  the  two  races  intennarned. 
E.<uLu  hiuLtcIf  married  a  descendant  of  '  Scir  tho 
Horite'  (311^  where  3«»-="  fnhow  that  wo  must  read 
'Horito'  for  'Hivite').  When  the  campaign  o( 
Chedorlanmer  and  his  Babylouinn  allies  took  place 
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the  Horites  liad  not  yet  bepn  ditpaiseiwed  (Gn  H% 
The  Horites  wcro  governed  by  'aiiiiphtm  or '  dukes,' 
And  both  tltQ  oIKce  aud  name  were  bonded  on  to  their 
£donitt<:  sacccuMjrrt  {Un  SO*"-  *'>-^U  As  tlie '  'aituphhn 
of  Edora '  are  alone  referred  to  in  tlio  aoog  of  Moses 
(Ex  15)  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ejfvptians, 
ve  uiay  perhaps  infer  that  at  tlie  Ttinu  of  the 
Kxodus  a  Icins  bad  not  been  establinhe^t  in  Edoni ; 
at  any  rat«  tlie  reference  is  an  indication  of  the 
antiquity  of  tho  passaf^o  in  which  it  occurs.  Before 
the  r»roelites  had  qmtte*!  the  desert,  however,  there 
was  a  king  in  lv.lom.  Moses  sent  messengers  from 
Kodesh-barnca  to  the  king  of  Edom  asking  him  to 
permit  hhi  'brother  fKrael'  to  pass  through  his 
territories,  proniL'^in;^;  ttiat  they  would  maruh  alonj; 
the  hi;,'hwHy  and  do  no  injury  to  the  country,  lint 
tho  Edoniites  refused  fwriniHsion,  and  ouue  out 
with  an  army,  so  that  the  laraelites  were  obliged 
to  '  compass  the  land  of  Kdom*  {Ma  ^*-^  21'). 

The  kings  of  Edom  who  reigned  *  bcforo  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  It^rnel '  are 
cnnmoratcd  in  Un  atP''*.  The  lirst,  Bcla  the  Bon 
of  Beor,  seems  to  be  identical  with  liadaam  the  son 
of  Beor,  tho  seer  of  f'etlior.  If  so,  this  would 
account  for  his  having  been  stflin  in  the  war  with 
the  Midifinitw*  (Nu  31*).  '  iieholxvth  by  the  river," 
from  which  Sliaul  came  (On  30^),  niUMt  have 
stood  on  the  Euphrates,  as  that  is  'the  river'  of 
tlie  OT ;  oontwoueiitly  it  eanuut  Im  tliu  Kehubotb 
or  '  Saburba '  of  rJineveh  ( Assyr.  BibU),  which  were 
on  tho  Tigrisv  The  list  of  Edomite  kings  muat 
have  been  extracted  from  the  royal  annals,  and.  as 
it  breaks  oil'  lu  tho  reign  of  Hadar  (Gn  30") 
(or  lladod,  1  Ch  1*"),  may  have  been  coiupoE*cd 
at  that  limo.  It  will  ho  notioid  that  the  monarchy 
waa  elective,  not  hereditary. 

The  childreQ  of  laraei  wcro  onlr^rocl  not  to 
'contend' with  tJieir  'brethren  tlie  chihlruu  of  Esau, 
which  dwell  in  Seir,' for  God  hail  'given  Monnt 
Suir  anto  E^iau  fur  a  possession ' ;  and  accordingly 
they  turned  eastward  after  passing  tho  Edomite 
ports  of  Elatb  and  Lzion^vbL-r  (now'AJ^abab  and 
Kala'at  cl-'A|^abah),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Al^abah,  and  made  their  way  to  Moab  along  the 
eOBlern  edge  of  Mount  Seir  {Dt  2^%  l^iniilarly, 
the  Edoniito,  like  tho  Egyptian,  was  allowed  to 
'«ntor  into  the  con"i-L'ga.tmn  of  the  Ijird  in  tlie 
third  generation'  (Dt  23'-»),  in  contrast  to  the 
Ammonite  and  Moahibe,  who  cunld  not  do  so  till 
ttie  tenth  generation. 

RamMa  m.  of  the  Twentieth  Egyptian  Dynasty, 
after  defeating  the  northern  hordes  who  hoa 
attacked  Kgypt.  and  overrnnning  the  south  of 
Palestine,  'smote  the  people  of  Seir  who  belong  to 
the  Slianu  (ThHlawin),  and  plundered  their  tents.' 
Among  the  picture«  of  his  prismners  at  Mc»llnt*t 
Hahu  is  ttiat  of  the  Edomite  'chiel,'  who,  it  must 
be  obtNurred,  ia  not  callod  '  king.'  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  was  the  only  campaign  ever  undertaken 
hv  a  Pharaoh  against  Mount  .Seir.  Ita  date  was 
about  D.C.  laao-riOO,  eomo  thirty  years  aiicr  tho 
Exodn.«,  HO  that  the  Uraelltcs  might  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edom  at  the  lime  [cf.  Nu21'*). 

Edomite  tribes  settled  in  tho  «oulh  of  Judah. 
and  even  Othniol  the  brotliur  nf  Caleb,  and  the 
first  judgo,  waa  a  Kenizzite  (Nu  32'',  Joa  l.'»", 
Gn  30'»-"l.  Saul  warred  with  Edom  (lSU«)f 
and  David  con^ut^rr^l  the  ramitry,  putting  garrisons 
tlirou^hout  it.  and  occupying  its  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  .Akabah  ('2  S  8"-  ^*.  where  we  must  read  '  Edom' 
for  '  Aram,'  AV  '  Syrians ').  It  wa«  In  tliose  porta 
that  Solomon  with  the  help  of  the  Tyrians  con- 
structed the  merchant  vca.sol»  which  "traded  to 
Ophirfor  nold  (1  K  0=*'").  Thn»nghout  his  reign, 
however,  Edom  waa  in  a  iitnt«  of  revolt  under 
Hiulad,  'of  the  king'a  Boud,*  who  liad  twcapwl  to 
ISlidian  when  .loah  waj*  for  nix  rnonth«  cutting  'ofT 
every  male  in  Edom '  after  David'a  oouc)ueHt  of  the 


country*.  From  Midian  he  and  lii^  vorapaniona 
went  to  Paran,  and  frcnm  thcnoc  to  the  court  of 
Eg>'pt,  where  the  Phanob  cave  him  liis  (ust«r -in- 
law as  a  wife,  and  his  son  Gcnubath  was  brought 
up  as  an  Egyptian  prinoe.  But  on  the  death  of 
I>avid  and  .luai>,  Hoifad  oht^unod  leave  t«  return  to 
Etloin,  and  became  'an  advera&i'y  unto  Solumou ' 
jl  K  11'*'™).  He  dooH  not  seem  to  have  Munceedetl 
in  making  himself  indt-pcndent,  however,  as  wo 
Hnd  Edom  still  subject  to  Judali  after  the  revolt  of 
tlie  Ten  Tribes,  .lehonlmphat  still  held  Ezion. 
gebcr,  where  ho  biiitt  ships  to  trade  to  Opliir ;  and 
It  is  stated  that '  there  was  then  no  king  in  Edom  : 
a  depaty  was  king'  (!  K  22*').  This  means  tlint 
there  was  no  independeut  king  there,  mucc,  in  the 
war  against  Muab,  when  I^loin  had  to  follow  ita 
Kuzoraiu,  it*  rulor  is  callwl  '  king'  (2  K  3*- "■"■"). 
In  tho  reira  of  Johoram,  Jchoslmplmt's  snoceosur, 
Edom  revolted, '  and  made  a  king  over  themselves.' 
Tho  revolt  spread  to  the  south  of  Judah,  whcro 
LLbnah  won  the  centre  of  disafleotion ;  and  though 
Jchoram  defeated  tho  Edomites  at  Zair,  ho  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  (2  K  tj^**). 
About  fifty  years  later  Amaziah  invaded.  Edom, 
slaWng  10,000  of  the  enemy  in  tho  Valley  of  Salt, 
and  taking  Se1a  (or  Petra),  which  he  named 
Joktheel  (2  K  14').  Edom  aticniB  to  liave  been 
crushed  by  this  defeat,  as  Amaziah'tt  successor, 
Uzziah,  'restored'  Klutli  to  Jurlab,  oud  rebuilt  it 
(2  K  U**).  It  remained  in  Jewish  bands  till  it  was 
captured  by  Kezin  of  Damascus,  who  colonized  it 
with  Syrians*  (2  K  W).  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  when  *  the  Edomitea  had  oome  and  Miiitteu 
•ludali,  and  carried  away  captives'  (2  Uh  2S'"). 
Kezin,  however,  was  cumiuered  and  put  to  death 
in  IJ.C.  732  bv  Tiglath-piletier  iii.  of  Assyria,  who 
tliereu])ou  held  a  court  at  Danmscmt,  where  he 
received  the  homage  and  tribute  of  nunierouD 
princes,  among  them  being  '  Jeliooliaz  (Ahnji)  of 
the  land  of  the  Jc^vs,'  and 'Kaua-malaka  (Ijvaiu- 
molech)  of  tho  land  of  the  Edomitea.'  Schroder 
liajt  pointed  out  that  Eaut  U<  the  name  of  a  god 
whicli  np[>cani  as  Kur  in  (ircek  iii-scriptious,  with 
which  HaMvy  compares  the  name  of  tlie  early 
AraU  deity  ^aiji  (rirli.  Ki»li,  Kisiion).  In  tl.c 
711,  Edom  joined  the  h>ague  agaiii!*t  Snrgon  along 
with  Jndah,  Philislia,  Moab,  Egypt,  and  Menidacli- 
boladan  of  Ihibylon  {  but  AshdoU,  the  Syrian 
centre  of  the  le.igue,  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  fldom,  like  Moab  and  Judah,  \yi\xt\  tribute  to  the 
conqueror.  K^lom  again  joinwl  tho  revolt  iigain.>(t 
Assyria  in  B.C.  70!,  of  which  Hezekiah  wax  the 
h(wl ;  but  when  Sennacherib  mari-lied  into  Pales- 
tine,  A-rommu  of  Edojo  tiubniittt'd  like  the  kiii^a  of 
Moab  and  Ammon.  Esar-haddun  cau.M.-il  kaus- 
gabri,  'kin^of  the  city  of  Edom.'logtjther  with  the 
other  vassal  kinffn  of  the  west,  iucludinj;  Mana.-«eh 
of  '  the  city  of  .nidnh  '  and  the  kiny  of  '  the  city  of 
Moab,'  to  convey  to  Nincvrh  timber  from  Lebanon 
and  various  stones  for  tho  construction  of  his 
palace.  VVIien  Jerusalem  was  destrtiyed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  the  ICthtmites  took  part  with  the 
enemy,  ami  rejoiecjl  over  the  cnlaniitit':^  id  Jini.ah, — 
conduct  whicli  aroiLsed  hitter  feeliriLn*  n^-ainst  them 
oM  the  part  of  the  Jews  (La  4''-*',  Ezk  35»'V 
Ob  "•'»).  These  feelings  were  not  diminUUcd  by 
their  occupation  of  Houthcm  Judah,  with  Uebron 
as  their  capital,  and  their  attacks  up«(n  the  Jews 
during  the  MaccaUi-an  war.  Judnx  Maceabtcua, 
however,  drove  thi-ni  from  the  south  of  Judah  {D,C. 
1C4) ;  and  John  llyrcaiiiis,  in  n.c.  lOQ,  conquered 
their  country',  and  coiiip'*lled  them  to  adopt 
Judaism.  Nfonnt  Seir,  at  far  uortli  as  Petia,  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  NaliaUrans, 
who  spoke  on  jVnimaic  dialtKit.     Hyrcanus  ii.,  the 

•  So  the  Kethibh  C"Di"iK.  The  Ker*.  liowpvcr,  r<;«il«  n'^yTg 
(Rdoraitcs);  Sivt  thia,  which  hiu  Lhv  Biiniicrt  aX  Ihr  LXX 
'VitvftMl^i,  isulopud  by  K«KfrlG(l-8ta<da  and  iW.  litb,  Ltxietm. 
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frand&on  of  Jolm  nyrcanus,  OD  bein^  driven  out  of 
enisaleiii,  was  induced  l.>y  the  Iduma-an  Antipater 
to  iieek  the  help  of  Arctas,  tho  king  of  Fetra. 
Pompttv,  however,  iuterveued,  ami  after  flacking 
Jenuafem,  niiule  EIyrcAnti.H  Ui^h  [>ne'>t  (B.C.  63), 
while  AntipaUT  waa  fcubw-'<iut!ntly  (B.C.  47) 
appointed  \>y  Juliuf)  Cip^ar  procurator  of  Jurlira, 
Slunaria.  and  Galileti  on  account  of  lus  services 
against  I'ompcy.     His  aon  waa  Herod  tlie  Great. 

Eduruilc  proper  names  ahow  that  tho  lanj^uagc 
of  I'lilotii  wa-H  practically  identical  with  Hobrcw. 
Of  li^diiinite  deities  wo  kaoAv  only  tho  names  of 
Hadailfali^o  Da«l),  l^aut),  Koz6,  Ktlom,  and  A.  The 
naniu  of  Kxaii'it  mtu  Juiuh  (Gn  36"),  tiowcvvr,  corre- 
Rponds  phonetically  with  that  of  Yaghflth,  a  pre- 
Mohatnnieflan  deity  of  Arabia. 

LimATtrnB.— Btelhe«ri,  B^rAge  nr  lemitUtAen  RtHgionS' 
pmAiehl^  IDff. -.BcUnd,  />aJ.2»iiff. ;  RoMiiton,  B HP  il  117 II., 
UBff. ;  Bacduker,  Pal.  ItUfl.  :  TfttQier,  Ifttert  <tf  Ut*  £x«du: 
ttdff.:  Hull,  Mount  Stir.  86ff. :  Tnimbull.  £adeih-Banua: 
UoBUDcl,  Ancient  Utbme  TradHion,  £03  L 

A.  H.  Saycr. 

EDOS  (B  HS^.  A'\\Sal%  AV  Edea),  1  Es  9^=: 
Iduo,  Ezt  10**. 

EDREI  f-mc,  'EJpdeu',  Edrai).—i.  Edrci  wa«  a 
city  of  Bastian  {now  tho  Hanrfln,  eastward  of  Lake 
Tioeriae),  where  the  Amorite  kin){  Op  wan  defeated 
and  alatn  by  the  fdraolite»  (Nu  SI'',  t}t  S*,  Jol4 
IH").  It  M'HK  then  given  to  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manan^eh  (Joh  13*',  nee  Jg  5"),  the  diAtript  in 
whicli  it  wax  situated  Wini;  known  a«  Gileail  (Nu 
32**).  The  Amoriten  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
in  possession  of  it,  ai  one  of  tlie  letters  of  Tel  el- 
Aniama,  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Exodti-"*,  is  from  Artatna-Snmafl,*  the  governor  of 
Ziri-ltuKiinn,  'the  liiild  of  Hiuthan.'  F'drei  in  the 
Adraha  of  eliuwical  pL-oj^raphy,  and  in  Christian 
times  was  tho  ceat  of  a  bUhop.  It  has  been 
identiHed  with  the  modem  Der'flt  or  Der'a,  where 
there  in  a  large  reservoir,  a«  well  as  an  aqneduct 
and  mausoleum.  About  li\  miles  Co  the  north  uf  il 
is  Tell  'Atihtera,  the  supposed  site  of  Ashtaroth, 
which  is  asAociat«d  with  bdrei,  and  in  tho  time  of 
Abraham  wai*  inhabited  by  the  Hephaini  (Gn  U^), 
looueof  the  Tel  el-Aniafiia  letten*  (K.  M.  43.  10) 
it  is  called  Astartn,  and  the  writer  of  the  despatch 
aecuHt^H  a  certain  BiriihLHyi  of  talking  the  chariots 
out  of  it  and  ipvina  them  to  the  llodawin.  The 
neighhonring  city  of  Bnzruna  (Boslra)  was  at  the 
time  under  a  k&jf  of  its  own.  W.  Max  Milller 
idcntiltcfl  the  citv  of  AutarA  in  Lite  Karnak  lA^t  of 
ThothniCA  III.  (^o.  91)  witJi  Edrei.  Fhilolugically 
the  naincfl  would  corrcMpond,  but  the  identifica- 
tion U  iriipo!M*ible,  as.  AutarA  is  enumerated  among 
the  towns  of  wintlurn  Palestine,  Astartu  or 
Aahtaroth  is  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Hut  [No.  *i8). 

2.  Edkei  w  montionctt  in  Jos  1(F  between 
Kadesh  and  En-hazor,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
Tho  site  of  it  ia  auknown. 

LcTMUTvim,— ToiiiilDs  In  Hfeontfff  (A«  Fail,  Nmt  S«ri(»,  t. 
p.  43  fl.:  Wvtuteln,  lieiwttrricht  uS.  flaurari,  etc,  47,  77, 
123 ;  Vortcr.  Giant  Ctiiti  of  Bathan,  ftSff. ;  Ilacdtkcr,  Pat.  Wl ; 
(tehiimiiPher,  Aenu  t/tt  Jordan,  m-H7  :  UiIliuariH  on  Nu  ';:» 
uid  Dt  Sio ;  brtvcr  on  IH  I«  3i  3io,  luid  hb  brt.  AKHTAumi  In 
prevent  vol. :  0.  A.  Snikh,  Uist,  Qeog.  St&n..  &TD. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
EDUCATION.— Every  nlndont  of  the  hiatorv  of 
eiliinitioii  will  tiidurse  th«  judgment  of  the  Alex- 
andrian tfrliolar  (Prol.  to  Sirach),  that  Ii^rnct  ninet 
neeil.''  be  eomniended  for  ib*  zcbI  in  the  cauM)  of 
moral  mid  iiit'Cllc'etual  culture  (raiitlik  tmi  ir<npla), 
since  Xha  can(mi«il  Book»  of  Hent^ronomy  and 
Proverbs,  the  deutoro-canonical  Wisdom  of  JeMUH 
hen-Sirn.  and  ilie  Mishna  treatise  commonly  called 
the  Sayings  of  the  Fathtra  (nla^t  '^5  Pirki  Ab^Uh), 
providi!  a  catena  of  pedagogic  jirinriples  witliout  a 
parallel  in  ancient  literature.  Two  sentcncei^  only 
■  >'&w  rMCt  AiUma-Yft  or  Arlun«-aR>a  b>  WuickUr. 


may  bo  selected  for  quotation  at  this  stage.  The 
one  ia  the  motto  prelixed  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 
'  The  fear  of  tJie  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  kno%vIedge' 
(Pr  V,  cf.  il'") ;  thu  other  is  attributwl  to  Simeon, 
the  son  of  tli«  fauiouj*  Gamaliel :  '  Xot  learning  bat 
doing  m  the  chief  thing'  {Ah.  i.  17].*  fn  thene 
maxims  we  find  the  two  distinguishing  not«0  of 
Hebrew  education,  which  from  Urbt  to  last  waa  at 
onc«  religiouB  and  practical— an  education  which 
Miughl  to  combine  in«tru(;tiou  iu  the  ix>si  live  truths 
of  the  ancchtral  failht  with  prej-iiraliou  for  the  prau- 
tiual  dutifs  oj  lifu.  It  wus  lhi.i  suci-t-ssful  com- 
bination which  led  Josephmn  in  \\\*  treatiHo  Afininsl 
A^ion  to  contrast  the  education  of  hi*<  countrymen 
with  that  of  the  Laceda'monians  and  Cretans  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  tho  Atheniana  on 
the  other— the  former  being  too  nevorely  practioa], 
the  latter  too  oxclimvety  theoretical.  'But  our 
lawgiver  with  great  care  combined  the«e  two 
methods,  for  he  neither  loft  the  practico  of  riglit 
habits  without  oral  inal.niction  (lit.  *dumb,'xu^r), 
nor  did  lie  nemiib  the  rules  thuR  taught  Ut  remain 
anjpraettMKl/ 

Wfl  propose  here  to  study  the  educational 
methods  01  the  laraelites  historically.  For  thi* 
purpo&o  it  will  be  oonvenieDt  to  group  the  material 
at  our  disposal  under  three  hiatorical  periods,  aa 
follow.i : — 

i.  Hedrew  Education  fbobi  theConqukstto 
THE  Exile.— When  the  Hebrewi*  came  to  seitle  in 
the  valleyB  went  of  the  Jordan,  thuy  found  them- 
selves among  a  nice  or  races  iuinivntiely  their 
saperiors  in  all  the  arts  of  eivilizntinn  and  vulture. 
Of^  thi*  there  can  Ikj  no  reasonable  doubt,  though 
wo  uiai/  doubt  whether  the  country  was  so  thickly 
studded  with  schooK  teachers,  and  libraries  aa 
hafl  recently  been  maintained.^  lu  any  case  the 
troublous  titncs  of  the  conquest  were  not  tho  most 
suitable  for  assimilating  the  higher  civilization  of 
the  Canaanites.  Heading  and  ntill  more  MTtting 
(.Tg  8'*)  must  rather  have  been  the  accomplishment 
of  tlio  few  than  the  custom  of  the  many.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  one  fact  of  Hebrew  history 
remains  indisputable,  namely,  that  throughout 
the  long  period  cloKing  with  the  exile,  education 
was  exclusively  domestic  and  privato.  It  in  true 
that  the  lat-e  Jewish  writings,  Tahimd,  Targum, 
and  Midrash  —  those  storehouses  of  mngnilieent 
anachronisms— represent  even  the  patriarchs  aa 
attending  scliool  and  college,  hut  such  statementji 
are  merely  liarmlcss  Hights  of  fancy.  In  the 
whole  rnnge  of  pre-exiltc  titiiraturc  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  provision  by  public  authority  for 
either  elementary  or  higher  etluattion.  The  wonl 
'school  occiiTs  neither  in  the  GT  nor  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  in  the  NT  only  of  the  lecture- 
room  of  a  Greek  rlietorician  at  i'"plie*us  {Ac  IQ*). 
The  explanation  i*  that  the  homewa.'?  the  school,  and 
the  iHircuts.  in  all  but  the  highest  rankw  of  swMi'ty, 
were  the  only  teachers.  The  duty  of  rcverenoe 
for  and  obedience  to  juircnta  imposed  on  children 
by  the  oldest  legislation  (Kx  Sf"!,  had  iU  coontor- 
part  in  the  duty  incnimbwnl  on  the  parents  (and  in 
particular  on  the  father)  to  instruct  their  children 
in  religion  and  morals.  This  asjiect  of  parental 
responsibility  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  Book 
of  I>cutcronumy  (4*0^),  *Thou  shall  teach  them 
diligeatly  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sitlcat  in  thine  house,  and  when 

*  QnoUtfcna  from  Aboth  will  Iw  m»d«  from  'The  Antliorlted 
D«ilv  I'nver-Uook  ol  ttiv  Unluxl  Hebrew  ConrngaXiotu  of  tb« 
flriusb  emplr«'  (ikI.  SinRurX  u  pnTkUog  the  tnoft  «*«Ur 
ftcccMlbIc  text  luid  tnnilBiltin.  Retcrencu  to  other  trMtlsM 
of  the  HlRbtu  Are  given  bco.  10  Um  wctran*  of  Joal't  sdiHon. 

f  Oostiut  Uiia  with  lti«  *tat«in<int  o(  Iwui  Mdllw :  *  Speoftt 
Instniotloa  la  niigian  was  not  known  to  eilfacr  the  Greeks  or  tb* 
K»Ta»naotuttiaiMy\UicndlK  (f.  ttatt.  JtttrtAuouifilMfudkrt. 
iv.  p.  45J  6). 

I  K-p.  1)>  Sayce  In  Petriare/tat  PaUttifU  (jiatttm),  umI  cbs- 
wbere. 
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Uioa  walkest  by  the  wuy,  and  when  thou  licst 
down,  ond  when  thon  riscst  up*  (fl"*  11"  32*). 
The  special  provUion  of  Dt  31'"*".  requiriug  the 
prtseiiue  u/  Lhe  cliildrcii  at  tho  reading  of  the  law 
m  '  the  year  of  rclcoM!,'  i.e,  every  seventh  year,  can 
have  had  only  a  %'cr\'  limited  application  iK^foru  tho 

freftt  caloniily  of  the  exiiti  (cl.  Dt  31*^  with  Null 
'').  In  the  fuiiiilin'!  of  the  nristocmcy  the  place  of 
tho  parent)*,  the  rliild's  natural  teachers,  was  taken 
by  liiUtrs  Jq-jck  2  K  lO'- »).  The  infant  Solomon, 
according  to  the  simplest  renderinij  of  2  S  12^, 
was  eiitrriHted  to  the  care  of  the  prophet  Nathan. 

It  IK  now  inipusitilije  to  fonn  on  exact  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  education,  aa  tested  by  the 
abihly  to  lead  and  write,  wait  twmiuon  among  thu 
people.  Tliu  atandanl  of  leorning  would  nulurnlly 
be  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  tho  country  diit- 
tricUt,  hi^'hc^t  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
court.  Vet  Huch  facta  tui  that  Anton  and  Micah 
among  the  littTarj*  prophet*  helonpcd  to  tho  ranlw 
of  the  peoi>le :  that  ^tesha,  kin^  of  Moab,  could 
count  on  rcflxicra  for  tho  Btcic  conimeniomting  his 
victories ;  that  the  workmen  who  excavated  the 
tunnel  from  the  Virgin'B  spring  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  carved  in  the  rock  tho  manner  of  their 
work,— thewe  fapta,  taken  alono  with  more  than  one 
pa8wu»uf  Iitaiah  (8'  10'*"a  child  nuiy  write  theur; 
cf.  20"-  "  the  distinKtion  between  tho  literate  and 
the  tniterat«),  should  niHkeuMpHUfielwfovt^druwLug 
the  line  of  illiteracy  too  hiph  in  the  social  M^ole. 

A  tfinple  word  must  !>ultice  for  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  (an  cxpre^ion  with  no  acripturot 
Authgrity],  of  which  so  much  wa»  mode  by  scholars 
of  former  dayin.  All  tliat  the  Scripture  narrative 
warrants  u^t  in  holding  is  that  in  a  few  cuntrcM, 
such  as  Bfthcl  (2  K  2=*),  Jericho  {2*},  and  Gilgal 
(■I**),  men  of  prophetic  spirit  formed  n«aocintiurni 
or  brDtherhootfs  (hence  tho  name  '  sons  of  the  pro- 
phots')  for  the  pnrjMise  of  Htimnlating  their  ilevo- 
tion  to  J*  throu|.'h  tlie  common  life  of  tlie  brother- 
hood. Edification,  not  education,  was  the  main 
purpose  of  these  so-ci)1led  '»i-liotfls.' 

ii.    PlIOH  THE  KXII.E  TO  SiMON    nEN-SnETACH, 

e.  U.C  75. — The  arrival  in  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  tlie 
*rtady»cribe'(n5=)in  the  law  of  Mosee{Ezr7'')  was 
an  event  of  epoch-makinff  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional not  le^  than  in  the  rcligloiu  historr  of  the 
Jowd.  For  Ezra  hod  aet  hia  heart  to  j(«r?^  (ch-i';>) 
the, law  {Torah]  of  J"  and  to  do  it,  and  to  ti^tc/i 
(•^V?)  in  Israel  statutes  and  judf.inents  (Ezr  7'"). 
The  stOT^  of  Ezra's  avtivitv  l^lungs  Co  tlie 
general  hiatory  of  th«  perioiL  For  our  present 
pnrpone  it  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
culminatiunof  Ui at  activity  v:t(^  the  acceptance  by 
the  Jewish  community  of  the  Torah,  in  ics  written 
form,  as  the  rejfulitin;^  norm  in  eveiy  relation  of 
life.  From  thia  time  onward.-*  the  Jews  were  prc- 
emlDently  'the  peuplc  of  the  lnjok.'  But  tn  order 
that  the  moral  precepts  of  a  book  may  Ijc  olMiyed, 
and  iCa  ritual  requirements  duly  obi^erved,  the 
book  mu9t  be  circulated,  must  be  reail  and  studied. 
The  hrct  utep  in  this  direction  was  the  great 
OftBeiiihly  uf  which  we  road  in  Neh  8  (L  The  centre 
of  tntereal  llinmghout  is  not  tho  living  word 
of  a  j>ruphct,  but  the  book  of  tho  law  and  the  ex- 
position of  its  contents  by  accredited  teachei-n 
(note  Neh  8'*  ■  O'j'^s,  tho  wime  word  as  is  rendered 
'teacher'  in  1  Ch  25*  and  in  Kzr8"«RV).  Wo  would 
gladly  know  what  measures  were  taken  by  P.Tva 
and  hi»  ai^sociatcs  for  the  contioiuinco  of  the  public 
inatxuction  so  auspiciously  bepim.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  information  on  tliis  point  from  con- 
temporary records,  and  what  a  late  age  haa  to  tell 
of  the  work  of  the  flo-called  'Orcat  Synagogue' 
belongs  to  the  world  of  fable.'    There  con  be  lillle 

*  8m  «vp.  Kae«wn*B  ela«ri<nl  nny,  '  On  Die  Ucd  gl  tiw  Orait 
°37ueocue.'  now  otccenlble  In  German  in  Duddo*!  (7niMiiia«tl« 
Abhandiuttgtn,  «(a,  von  S>r.  A.  Kwntn  (1804), 


doubt,  however,  that  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  Judaism,  the  synatfogue,  goes  buck  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  ii  not  indo4:d  to  the  dayn  of  the  exile. 
The  synagogue,  it  is  Lmportaut  to  remtuubor,  was 
notori^nally  a  place  of  worship  bat  a  place  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  indeed  it  ia  aa  named  by  a 
writer  so  late  as  Fhilo  of  Alexandria  [Vita  Moaia^ 
iii.  27.  rd  vpoaivKriipia.  ri  hrpoy  icTi9  ^  JiJIaffxaXcui, 
*.T.X.).  With  this  agrees  the  fact  tliat  in  XT  tiniea 
Sijdtfxru',  to  teach,  m  Btill  UHed  to  expreon  the 
function  of  tho  preacher  in  the  Byimgoguo  (N(t  ■*"•, 
Mk  1*',  Lk  4"  and  oft4>nJ.*  lint  wlietlier  we  regard 
Ezra  as  the  immediate  founder  of  the  nyna^'uguu  or 
not,  tlioro  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  by 
securing  the  recognition  by  the  public  uullKirilies 
uf  the  tiood  of  urganixcd  religious  iiustruutiun,  he 
occompliolieil  a  work  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
educational  hiHtory  of  the  Jews.  'The  Hible 
became  tho  Kpelling-book,  the  cuuiumnity  a  school, 
religion  an  alTair  of  teaching  and  learning.  Piety 
ond  etlucation  were  in«i'iinrable ;  whoever  could 
not  read  was  no  true  Jew.  We  may  say  thot  in 
this  way  were  created  the  beginning!)  ot  popular 
edueatton.  In  what  way  this  took  placo  u,  it  is 
tmef  wrapped  in  mystery ;  in  the  synagogue 
men  did  nob  learn  to  write  and  read,  and  the 
scribes  were  not  elementarj'  teachers.  But  the 
ideal  of  education  for  religion's  xake  woa  set  up 
and  awuke  eiuukitiun,  even  tlioti;j;h  the  goal  was 
not  reached  all  at  once  *  ( Wellhaasen,  Irr.  u.  jud. 
G(4cK^  p.  I5Bh 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review  tlie 
early  education  of  the  Jewish  child  continued,  even 
more  than  before,  to  be  the  btuiini^aof  his  parents. 
KleiiK^nljiry  tichouls  were  Ktill  unknown.  New,  on 
in  iitiich  laW  times,  it  was  '  the  duty  of  the  fatliet* 
to  intitruct  biA  Hon  in  the  Torah  [Kuldushin,  2Ua),* 
a  duly  in  which  the  nidthor  took  her  »«hnre  (Fr  (P" 
31',SuK»).  The  ubligntion  extendixl  even  to'child* 
ren's  children'  (Dt  4"}.  A  noteworthy  featnre  of 
the  pentjit^iucluii  precepts,  from  the  view-iwint  of 
[pedagogic  inL-thotl,  is  the  extent  to  which  certain 
religions  riles  lire  to  Iw  used  a»  object-IesMinB  to 
the  children  (Ex  i2«'-  13*{pa.sw»verH3'*{lirat-fruitel, 
cf.  Jos  4'J.  Their  interest  and  attention  are  lint  to 
be  aroused,  and  only  after  question  a»kcd  ia  the  ex* 
ptanation  of  the  rite  to  be  given.  In  the  cn#e  of 
the  posMver  the  qnestion,  '  Wliat  mean  ye  by  this 
service?'  (Ex  12**) — now  expanded  to  four— has  re- 
mained ofl  part  of  the  ceremony  to  the  prencnt  day. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  educational  hii^tor}'  of 
this  period  is  tlie  rise  of  a  body  of  men  asi  pro- 
feswional  teachers.  These  are  the  Snphirhn  (cifo, 
literally  '  book  men  '),  or  Kcribcs,  For  the  circum- 
Rtonccs  which  led  during  the  exile  to  a  ^ptcies  of 
literary  rcnaiRKancc.  or  rather  to  a  new  itit'crest  ill 
the  literature  of  tho  pOfit,  and  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  a  Imdy  uf  literati  (vpa^i^oTtri),— etudents, 
copyists,  and  teachers,— we  niuat  refer  to  the  orticlo 
ScitlOES.  Wo  have  seen,  however,  under  what 
circumstancea  the  study  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Torah,  in  pai"ticnlar,  were  Iwgun  among  '  the 
children  of  tlie  captivity'  in  the  newcomiiimuly  at 
Jeni.salcm.  From  that  time  to  tho  ond  of  the 
Jewifili  state  and  beyond  it,  the  (>nice  of  the  st^ilje 
was  one  of  ever-increasing  impfirtance.  Rut  to 
identify,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  (»cribes  of  the 
Persian  and  early  Greek  period  with  those  whose 
character  ami  aims  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
(JoflpeU,  is  to  do  the  former  ^jrcat  injustice.  For 
ihcso  ancient  scribes  have  nhared  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  late  Persian  and  curly  (Ireuk  purioda 
of  Jewifih  history,  which  is  so  rcmarkaitie  a  feature 
of  the  oritical  acholoraliip  of  the  day.f    Here  wd 

*  For  riinii«T  tMUmonr  b^  TVXXo  uid  JowriitiUB  lo  th«  iMcfaing 
function  o(  the  ■mag<»t««.  •«  Schuror,  UJ?  a.  Ii.  p.  M. 

I  See,  intrr  aiiB*^KVaa.jmitti,  JameiUuoh*  u.  jtidteA«  Gt*- 
ciUhtti,i>.  IM. 
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are  conccmod  with  them  only  in  »i>  far  as  they 
ooatinuud  tli«  work  of  infitniction  committed  to 
thoni  by  Ezra.  Unfortunat<?Iy,  from  the  lack  oi 
historical  material,  it  is  now  impossible*  to  tructi  the 
developinortt  of  cduoation  undt^r  llielr  gui(Iiiiii.'«. 
We  know,  however,  tliat  hy  tho  time  of  tht? 
Chronicler  (1  Cb  2^)  they  liod  been  'organized  in 
regular  "  faiuilieti,"  or  as  we  tthould  now  mv 
"  gailds,"  an  institution  quite  in  sooordance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Eaat,  which  forms  a  gaild 
or  trades-union  of  every  class  posac«sin»  sjiccial 
technical  knowledpe'  {^V.  R.  Smith,  OTJC-  p.  44). 
From  the  proverbial  form  of  1  CU25"' — 'as  well 
the  ftmall  qh  tho  gxuat,  the  tcaabor  as  the  acUolar ' 
— we  nuxy  further  infer  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  wad  by  thin  time  (r.  B.C.  SOO)  a  familiar 
one;  which.of  course,  implies  facilities  for  education 
other  thftn  the  I^vil.irjil  iniiKia  hoIiuoIh  to  which  the 
proverb  is  here  applit-d. 

Here  wo  are  met  by  one  of  the  moat  intcrosting 
but  ditticult  probleniA  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
uduuitiun.  Not  the  least  im[K>rtuiit.  uf  tlic  rxitiuil 
rcaulttt  above  referred  to,  is  the  bringing  down  of 
the  cimipilatton  uf  our  present  Hmik  of  Proverbs, 
and  so  of  the  tiolden  Age  of  the  Windom  Litera- 
ture, to  the  Persian  period.  In  this  case,  who  are 
the  *  Wide'  (c'o;nl,  the  cages  of  whom  this  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  literat-nre  is  tho  characteristic  and 
enduring  memorial  ?  May  we  identify  them  with 
the  older  rave  oi  Sonhcrim,  the  book-men  or  literati 
of  tho  period  !  *  The  temptation  is  great.  Thus 
the  scribes  were  tho  accredited  teachers  of  the 
people  {see  above),  and  the  most  venerable  of  the 
traditinnn  preserved  by  the  fraternity  from  the 
'men  of  the  Great  Synagogue' wa«  the  obligation 
to  'raise  up  many  disciples'  {Ab.  i.  1).  But  the 
BAgea  were  niao  teachers  (oito,  o-rs^?  Pr  6")(  who 
oddrees  a  pupil  as  '  my  son,'  and  whose  tCAchmg  is 
known  aa  '  the  words  of  the  wise '  (Pr  1'  22",  Ec  9'" 
12"  ;  see  aliio  the  Ox/,  Hfh.  Lex.  gtth  c;n).  Again, 
the  Horibeii  furmud,  as  we  have  Rcen,  a  piild  or 
corporation.  But  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  ss),^  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
distinct  fraternity  <Pr  1*  13'*  I'd"  24=^,  Ec  1'2".  Cf. 
Cheyne,./o6rtnW.V(i/o'BWH,p.  I'23nnd^ifnm>  Itiehm, 
Jlantltodrt.  d.  Bibl.  Ali.^snb  '  Weise't ;  Kautzach, 
AbriM  d.  CtacJi.  d.  AT  Sf.hri/Uunui^,  1S97,  n. 
133  ff.).  Wellhanscn  in  his  recent  hi^ti^ry,  while 
maiiitnining  their  original  independence,  admits 
that  by  the  riiitu  of  Jesus  ben-Sira  (B.C.  2iX»-180) 
the  Hcribes  '  were  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  distin- 
giiifthed  from  the  sages' (t/f-ATA.  p.  IM.notel).  Thia 
admission  is  due  to  the  fact — and  hercj  perhaps  we 
have  ttie  strongest  ai^gument  for  the  identity  of  the 
two  clasnCM — that  Ben-Sira,  the  ht»t  of  the  «age.'<, 
was  himself  a  6cril>c.  Of  this  there  eno  be  no 
doubt ;  one  ha.4  hut  to  read  bis  gloM'ing  panegvric 
on  'the  wiKlom  of  the  scribe,'  and  the  glory  of  hi-t 
calling  (Sir  38'*-39"j.  It  is  therefore  but  natural 
tliftt  '  the  beat,  and  alinn!4t  the  only  data  regarding 
the  earlier  scribes,  are  to  hu  found  in  the  llouk  uf 
Ecclesiaslicns,  B"*"-  9'«*-  14*«-  ZA-*"-'  {Wellhaoseu, 
loc.  rit.). 

For  our  present  nurjwsc  the  fmol  answer  to  our 
query  regarding  trie  ptraonnrl  of  the  sages  is 
immaterial ;  for  whether  wo  hold  that  they  are 
idonticel  with  the  Soplicrim  or  book-men.  or  ri'gard 
them  as  forming  a  distinct  but  allied  cIors  in  the 
preMaccabn?an  community,  (lie  fact  remain*  that 
the  anges  represent  a  grcnt  odncjitionnl  fort-e  in  the 
period  under  review.    The  liook  of  Proverbs  is  the 

'ThUltlentlflcNLtlonwuBnrt  propoud  by  A.T.  Hftrtoaao (i>^ 
flW  Vertindnna  d.  At.mit  d.  Seutm,l'Si\'i.»n*\  more  trociitly 
uSl  lndcr«nilenLl7  by  Smtnrl  In  hli  AUUH.  JUl^iontgaeKicKf, 

laos,  u.  SIS  ff.   Ct.  Motitcnon,  fJt66.  ZrMt.  soef. 

I  '  TtMy  fthe  taf:vii  Oixnipy  in  tli«  evurj'cUr  life  of  uwient 
Itraiel  ft  pwlion  preciMl.v  umliur  to  thtt  o(  the  sc-rlhea  In  later 
JudalmL'  Itlulim  It,  of  ooune,  HMtaintng  the  pn-*2Uie  dai«  of 
Prorertiii 


repository  of  their  pedagogic  experience  (see  esp. 
r-'"'!,  and  60  the  oldest  handbook  of  education,  Lite 
ia  here  conceived  as  a  discipUue  |i;^,  a  word 
ocourring  30  times  in  the  book  ace-  to  Driver,  LtfT* 
3S0).  This  ia  its  ctsntrul  thought.  '  Tho  nhole  of 
life  is  coni^idered  from  the  view-point  of  a  ^Kidagogic 
institution.  God  educates  men,  and  men  educate 
each  other'  (O.  Uultzmnnn  in  Stade'a  GVP  ii. 
*.it*6-97).  Father  and  mother  are  the  child's  natural 
instntctors  (l»  4'-*  t3=^  13'  30") ;  from  them  he  ahall 
hrst  learn  that  '  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
bb-Kinuin™ — or  it  may  he  the  chief  part — of  wisdom' 
(0'").  Their  duty  in  this  res^tect  Is  emphasiied  j 
thuy  are  to  study  their  child,  since  his  character  is 
known  by  his  conduct  [20").  To  them  is  addrewied 
the  golden  maxim,  '  train  up  a  child  in  lliu  way  he 
should  go,  and  even  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
port from  if  (22*  ItV).  The  child  i«  by  nature 
looliHh.  and  needs  the  'rod  of  correction*  (2i**). 
Corporal  punishment  is  repeatedly  advocated  ('he 
that  spareth  his  rod  hatetli  his  son,'  IS**,  cf.  19" 
2:i»- »  an'"- ",  aiso  La  3"),  yet  with  the  intelligent 
child  reproof  ia  better  than  'a  hundred  stri])cs' 
{17'*).  From  the  parents'  care  the  child — of  tho 
upper  classes  only,  in  all  probability,  cf.  17"  4^ 
(ftV)  with  Sir  51™ — if  he  would  attain  to  *iiri:*dom,' 
I>a9ses  into  tlie  hands  of  professional  teachers  (6"), 
the  sages,  whose  words  '  spoken  in  qniet '  (£e  O'' 
KV)  'are  as  goads*  (Ec  12''),  and  whose  direction 
(T)^]  is  *  a  fountain  of  life'  (I'r  13^*}.  Tho  pupil's 
progress  in  religion  and  morality  is  the  teacher's 
nigliest  joy  (i'l^'- '"),  but  not  all  are  capable  of 
receiving  this  higher  inhtrucUon  (27*).  Prudenea 
and  forethought  ('24"),  temperance  (21*'  *2.1-"-  "•  ■•*) 
and  chastity  ("'"'•  29*  and  ok.),  diligence  (O*""}  ftnd 
Inithfulness  ( 17').  consideration  for  the  poor  (14" 
lyiT  22Jj^  and  a  truly  noble  charitv  towards 
enemies  {25*»-  *>  =  Ho  12»),  the  value  of  true 
friendship  (17"  18**  27"),  and  thodignity  of  woman- 
hood {31'^"},— these  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
to  bo  learned  in  'the  honwi  of  dixripline'  (ofitv 
iraiSeJat,  Sir  Sl°)  from  '  tho  lips  of  tho  wise '  (Pr 
15').* 

The  founding  of  Alexandria  was  an  event  the 
importance  of  which  for  the  history  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  even  in  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  orer- 
estinmle.  Wliat  wnuld  we  not  give  to  he  able  to 
trnce  the  working  of  the  subtle  influences  on  the 
religious  thought  of  the  tinip,  in  partirutnr,  of  those 
forces  of  Uelltnium  by  whii.-h  the  little  .lewinh  statu 
was  girt  about  on  ttvery  side  (cf.  I  Moic  1'')!  For 
something  like  a  centur}'  Alexandria,  with  its  great 
library'  and  university,  its  brilliant  array  of  scholars 
and  ItttfraUura,  was  the  capital  of  Southern  Syria 
a."  well  as  of  Egypt.  How  was  popular  education 
aJTf-rtc^l  by  this  close  connexion  of  Alexandria  and 
.lerueoleniT  A  soUtarv  notice,  bo  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  from  the  period  in  question, 
almost  warrants  us  in  believing  that  the  Greek 
educational  niethudu  lioil  penetrated  to  Jt^rnKolem. 
The  infamous  tax-farmer  Joseph  (c.  li.C.  23i3),+ 
we  are  told,  sent  his  sons  '  t<cve rally  to  those 
that  hfld  the  best  reputation  forin^tructing  youth ' 
(Joscphuw,  Ani.  XII.  iv.  ti).  The  education  ro- 
(luirtxi  was  certainly  of  the  Greek  type,  and  tlits 
tiict,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  Hellenism  at  this  particular  ejioc-li,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  teinjile  (see  1  ?^lac  1,  2  Mac 
2  4),  mnkea  it  very  probable  that  t-riiools  on  the 
(Jreek  model  were  then  estahlLihi-d  in  Jerusalem. 
\Vhcn  tho  author  of  Ps  119  myi,  'I  have  more 
understanding  than  all  my  teachers,' etc.  (vv.*'''*'), 
ttiere  is  good  reason  for'thinking  that  he  wishes 

*  How  much,  i>nn  n-oixien,  at  irh&t  Is  best  la  otjr  SoolLlsh  char- 
Bf^lvr  t/)-dii;  b  du9  to  Uie  luv  til)  almost  bhr  otht^r  da;  of  llili 
inroit  book  a  ««>*^MM  n?!*)  u  Lbe  icailiiig-book  ot  our  pariab 
v;ht>ol>f 

t  For  tliU  cofTeoted  data  ko  WcllbaaSDn,  op.  cit.  pp.  IBT-W. 
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to  exalt  the  studv  of  Holy  Scripture  above  the 
BOcnlar  learning  of  the  Greek  schools.  Howerer 
tbitt  nmy  bo,  Cen-SIm  wan  still  true  to  Jewiith 
traditions  anj  ntiinihicDced  by  llcllerilstic  cult  arc. 
He  had  travelled  in  other  countries,  and  stndied 
perhaps  in  other  liUsratiires,  but  be  rcmaiiiud  '  a 
trae  "Mribe,"  and  gloried  in  the  Dame*  (3S"). 
The  object  his  trannlAtor  had  in  viuw,  %»  we  luam 
from  bus  preface  to  hie  grandfather'a  work,  'wan  to 
correct  the  inequalitiem  of  moral  and  religions 
culture  {waiStla)  among  the  Jews  of  Eg)'i>t  bv 
Kclting  before  them  a  stanilard  and  a  le«8oa  book 
of  tmo  rcligiouo  wisdom '  (Cheyne,  Job  and 
S<^omon).  'TlieWiadomof  Josustheeionof  Sirach,' 
or  '  Eccle^asticus,*  is  therefore  avowedly  a  maumiJ 
of  ethics,  and  aa  sneh  deserrea  mote  opace  than  we 
can  give  it  in  thia  review  of  Jowiah  cducat^ional 
history.  '  Draw  near  auto  me,  ye  unlearned,'  we 
road  in  the  epiloj^nje,  '  and  Itxl^'e  in  the  house  of 
inntruction.  Sjiy,  wherefore  are  ye  latkina;  in 
these  thin-pt,  and  your  wmls  are  very  thirsty  ?  '  (Sir 
Bl"'*).  His  reliu'iouB  Ktamlpoint  i*  essentially  thixt 
of  the  Book  of  Proverba,  on  which  bis  own  in 
modeUed.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  only 
'tlie  bejriiininK of  wisdom'  (1'*),  but  also  wisdom  s 
fulness  (1'*)  ftnd  crown  (l"*).  Yet  the  auibur's 
ctiiical  tone  is  di-stinctly  lower  than  that  of  hie 
model.  As  a.  disciplinarian  he  is  severe  eren  to 
excess  (30**"  7**-**).  The  principles  of  humane 
condoct  are  exhibitod  in  many  lights,  including 
even  the  'manners'  of  the  dinner  table  (31**"*^). 
The  notable  pasAa^e  (38**-3U")  in  which  he  sketches 
fats  ideal  of  the  scribe  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
One  point,  however,  must  bo  further  empliaairod, 
viz.  trie  aiuertion  that  learning  is  the  monopoly  of 
the  wealthy:  *The  wiiviom  of  the  scribe  i»meth 
by  opiiorliinity  of  leicnre.  How  shall  ho  Iwcorne 
wise  that  hoWeUi  the  plough,'  etc.  ?  (38»**-)  Edaca- 
tioQ  isoosUy  (£'1°').  but  ne  himttelf  otTcrs  the  means  of 
cnltore  'without money  and  without  jirico'  (cf.  51"). 

Many  questions  re;;arding  the  practical  iU4pects 
of  education  la  this  period  HUj^est  themselvei,  to 
whicli  only  tentative  answers  can  be  given. 
Where,  fur  example,  did  the  teachers  of  whom  we 
read  (Pr  5»  Ps  119",  perhaps  Dn  I2^)-bo  they 
HUges  or  scribes— ^meet  tlieir  jinpUsT  What  were 
their  methods  of  instruction  ?  The  synagogues 
6mt  occur  to  one  as  the  scene  of  those  e'xixwitiona 
of  Scripture  to  which  the  name  of  Midrash  was 
already  applied  (2  Ch  13=»  24").  There  the  people 
were  mstmcted  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-dayii  by 
coiniietc;nt  uxpounderH  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rule, 
no  doubt,  by  the  scribes,  although  these  never 
had  a  nionopoljr  of  the  synagogue  teaching.  As 
early  as  the  oeginninp  of  the  3rd  cent,  tlie  scribes 
bad  apparently  facilities  for  teaching  within  the 
temple  precincts :  such,  at  least,  seems  tlic  legiti- 
mate inference  from  their  description  as  'scribes 
of  the  temple*  in  the  edict  of  Aiitiochns  lu.  (Joa. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.  3).  '  Within  the  massive  city  gates 
or  in  the  adjacent  squares  or  "  broad  places  on 
which  the  streets  oonverge<l  (Pr  X»- ",  cf.  Job  29') 
the  "wise  men"  awaited  their  di.ioiples' (Cheyne, 
op.  tit.  p.  124}.  Most  of  the  instruction,  however, 
was  doubtless  given  by  sage  and  aoribe  alike  in 
private  houses,  their  own  or  those  of  wealthy  dis- 
ciples. 'My  son/  says  Ben-Sira,  'if  thuu  i>ev»t  a 
man  of  understanding,  get  thee  botimcM  unto  him, 
and  let  thy  foot  wear  out  the  stvps  of  his  house' 
(Sir  fi*  FiV).  With  this  advice  wo  compare  that 
of  Jos^  licn-Joozer  of  Zurcdali,  in  the  early  Macca- 
bcean  dayx :  '  Let  thy  bouse  be  a  meeting-place 
(nyi  n'j)  for  the  wise ;  sit  araidot  the  dost  ol  tbcir 
feet,  s&d  drink  their  wurds  with  thirst'  [Ab.  i.  A).' 

*  Tbs  rifta^  which,  ftcconlius  to  .Sota,  Ix  9,  cewed  ■inoa 
Semi"*  time,  oftonot,  w  Ktnc  h&Te  thoUKtitt  idmii  •choflla<rx<A<i 
—is  Uts  U*b.  7U9K) :  SM  t)er*nl«urs.  OM.  da  to  PalnUn; 
p.  «Mff. 


Here  was  found  the  opjiortunity  for  those  '  words 
spoken  In  quiet'  that  were  '  like  nula  £ut«ned.  bj 
tne  masters  of  assemblies'  (Ec  12^'}. 

As  to  method*,  we  have  still  less  information. 
To  judge  from  the  practice  of  a  Inter  ago,  the 
pupils  would  Icam  by  frequent  repetition  uie  pro- 
verbs of  the  wise  (cf.  Lliejiio,  foe.  cit.).  Tiie 
alphabet  was  already  nst<d  in  ways  calculated  tn 
natdst  the  memory,  as  in  the  119th  rsoJm.  To 
this  period  may  be  SMHigned  the  invention  of  the 
nmemouiu  device  known  as  AthOtuK  {cji\»),  of 
which  the  present  text  of  .?eriS5*51'  ad'ords  the 
classical  examples  (see  Giesebrecbt's  Comm.  in  loe. ), 
as  also  the  introduction  of  the  'numerical*  pro- 
verbs, so  much  in  vogue  in  later  times  (cf.  Pr30"*" 
with  A  both,  V. ). 

Finally,  we  may  assume  that,  at  least  from  the 
Iwginning  of  the  Ureek  pcritKl,  a  fairly  high 
Mtaiidard  of  general  (.-ultuio  prevailed,  it  whm  now 
that  the  ediUjr,  if  not  the  author,  of  EtTlcsiast*!-* 
ivmld  write :  '  Of  making  many  liooks  there  in  no 
end;  and  much  study  is  a  wearines**  of  i-ho  flesh' 
(£c  12").  At  the  liegiimtng  of  the  Macicubiran 
revolt,  also,  the  possession  of  copies  of  the  '  book 
of  the  covenant'  was  certaiidy  not  the  exclusire 
privilege  of  priest  and  scribe  (1  Mac  1"). 

III.  I-'ROM  S[M0N  UCXSkETAOU  (e.  B.C.  76)  TO 
THE  END  OF  TilB  .JEWI.SH  4STATF.  (A.D.  70).— Juxt 
tu»  tlio  synagogue  was  the  noviU  feature  of  the 
preceding  period  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  so  is  the  elementary  lohool  the  feature  of 
this  thinl  period.    Such,  at  leant,  is  the  tradition 

f reserved  in  the  so-called  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
n  a  passauc  commemorating  the  merits  of  the 
famous  scribe  and  leader  of  the  rhari.sce«,  Simon 
ben-Shetach  (or  Shiitach),"  brother  of  queen  Alex- 
andra, we  read  that  three  additions  were  made 
bv  him  to  the  statute'book,  so  to  say,  tlie  seoond 
o\  which  runs  thus — 

TEon  n's'?  yz'n-t  mpnynn  rrreJ  *  that  the  children 
slmll  attend  the  elementAry  school '  (Tolm.  Jor. 
Kcthrthitlh,  viii.  11,  p.  326;  see  the  whole  paaaage 
in  Derenbourg,  o/>.  ciY.  p.  106).  The  words  quoted, 
it  will  be  Kcuu,  are  not  altogether  free  from  aiu- 
biguity.  They  may  al»uj  be  interpreted  to  mean 
tlmt  attendance  o»  school;!  atreatlrf  txittting  was 
henccfortli  to  bo  conipul»«>rv.  lu  view  of  what 
was  said  above  regarding  l^ie  spread  of  Oreek 
ideas  in  pre-Maccalxean  dayn,  it  is  diJficult  to 
believe  tliat  schools  Dreporatory  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  scribal  college  (see 
lielow)  were  not  to  be  found — at  least  in  JcruHalem. 
One  can  hardly  esca|>e  tlie  conviction  that  the 
c^refrtion  of  the  Gmuik  gymna-Hium  at  Jeruitalcm 
(I  Mac  1'*,  cf.  2  Mac  4'"*-)  was  not  the  first sL«p,  but 
the  la-'^t,  in  the  asMmilation  of  Jewish  luid  Greek 
education.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  gvinl 
reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  regarding'  Simon 
benShctnch B  efforts  on  behalf  of  ixipulftr  educa- 
tion. All  that  wo  know  regarding  the  predomi- 
nant induence  of  the  scribe.'^  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
andra (U-C.  7S-tlO)  prepares  ns  for  more  aggressive 
mtiosurL's  for  the  extension  of  their  principles 
among  the  people.  Acconling  to  unanimous  tra- 
dition, the  elementoxy  school  (1^?  n-j  'bouse  of 
the  book,'  see  helowj  was  always  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  synagogue.  Either  the  sj-nagogue 
proper— in  tliis  period  to  bo  found  in  every  con- 
siderable village  in  the  land — was  used  for  this 
pur[x>!MJ  [Liiw,  Die  Lflcn-iailcf  in  jiid.  Literatur,  p. 
tm™,  whure  the  rcfl".  are  to  Hcrtic/iot/i.  lla,  Taantin, 
'236,  Kultlushin,  SOtr).  or  a  room  in  the  same  build- 
ing. The  Hchool  might  aliio  be  held  in  the  teacher's 
house  (Hani burger). 

By  all  writers  on  JewiHti  education  it  Is  statetl 

•  Soe  Schiiror,  UJP.  index  :  PMrnboTinr,  Cmhi  n»r  rkUtoin 
d»  ta  pnlf$tini,  pp.  IW-ltl.  h)<J  Uw  Jvuriah  bJsioriAiui  OnUx, 
llanl^  etc 
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that  the  synagogue  officer  (r^m  jir;)— the  mmist4?r 
{i/nip&nfi)  of  Lfc  4*  —  was  the  toachor  of  the 
Bynocosuo  school,  Thts  nnifoim  tradition  neems 
foaiided  on  a  precept  rcgnrding  KabbatJi  observ- 
ance in  the  Mishna  treatifie  of  that  name,  wliere, 
even  on  the  sacred  day.  '  the  n?  mazsdn)  ia 
allowed  to  look  on  where  the  children  axo  reading, 
>mt  he  may  not  read  hlnLacU'  {Shabbath,  i.  3). 
Now  it  will  bo  observed  that  tlie  proper  title  of 
the  syniigo^e  official,  as  given  abovu,  is  uot  founU 
hero^B  met  liitherto  overlooked.  For  [lo  i»  a  word 
of  general  application,  meaning  'overseer,'  'in- 
Bpector,'  or  the  liko,  and  itfi  exact  Hignificanne  has 
to  be  decided  by  the  context  (sue  the  /.exx.  of 
Buxtorf,  Levy,  and  Jaxtrow).  In  tb«  paiwago 
qnoted  the  context  requires  \\9  to  riMidor  'over- 
■Mr*  or'maiitcr  [of  tliu  M^iiool).'  Thin  rendering 
is  supported  by  apn.H;aage  in  the  IreAtine  Suta  (ix. 
^^),  where  R.  'Eliezer  saya :  '  Since  the  deHtntction 
of  the  temple  the  Mtge  (KT'sn)  ha«  become  like  tho 
(wribe  (K"^do),  and  the  Hcril>e  like  the  gossan  (Kiin), 
nnd  the  ^azztln  like  the  nneflncatod  man.'  Hero 
we  have  evidently  the  hit^rarchy  of  the  tenrhiiijr 
prnfe--.'*iijn,  nnd  it  nmy  fairly  be  aa-suniud  that  tlioy 
all  lu'lung  to  Lbe  runk»  of  tboHe  who,  in  the  Nl, 
are  known  an  vofiofit^d^rKaXoi,  'doctors  of  the  law' 
(Lk  S'*}.  *■(■  the  »cril)e».  Now  this  passage  of  St. 
I>uke  (cf.  Mt  SV*)  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  aa 
showing  tliat  thciw  doctors  or  teachers  were  to  be 
found  in  'everj-  village  (noi^i)  of  Galileo  and 
Judnea.'  It  i*  alMtird  to  smppose — even  granting 
the  byjHTljoliD  niiture  of  the  e^'angelistB  state- 
ment— that  the  higher  colleges,  where  alone  the 
MTibes  are  usually  supposed  to  have  taught,  were 
to  bo  found  in  nuclt  uombers  throughout  the 
country.  But  there  would,  at  thin  time,  be  an 
elementary  school  wherever  there  waa  a  synagogue. 
We  conrliide,  therefore,  that  leathers  of'all  grailca 
were  m<?mbers  of  the  powerful  guild  of  the  Bcril)es 
(oi  '^pa.fiiMrth,  cf.  ypv.iitMTicrf\^,  'a  Kchoolmuttor']. 
In  the  Aramaic  of  the  period  x*};;  no  doubt  already 
meant  'teacher'  in  general,  since  we  tind  k-\£0  n*3 
v'scliool'  (»oe  tJie  Lexx.,  and  cf.  Targum  on  1  Cb 
£6",  where  '  the  teacher  as  tlie  scholar 'in  rendered 
KTD'jn  Djr  ic-iBO).  It  fnIUiw«,  therefore,  tlmt  the 
JJnszdn  or  master,  who  coiiduc-led  lhf>  elemcntarj- 
schoul,  was  an  ullicial  of  a  higher  social  grade  than 
the  '  i^tusiin  of  ttie  .synagogue.'  who  had  to  perform 
Bttcli  menial  olliecji  mt  the  whipping  of  criminals 
{MakiotA,  iii.  12). 

The  most  uuuul  fonn  of  addrc&s  to  a  teacher  was 
Itabbi  ('s*;  '  my  mai»ter.'  lit.  *  my  great  one'),  but  it 
•does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  afl  a  title  [e.if. 
Kabbl  Eliezer.  Rabbi  A^iba,  etc.]  till  after  tl'io 
time  of  Chri«t'  (ScliUrer).  In  the  NT  oar  Lord  in 
rnddrefnod  by  ni3tiisei]desn«^^(5<({^;3^''i'*'f')»  t'>/'«i 
MArictOi>§,  nnd— in  I.k  only— as  iviffrdra. 

The  opinion  just  statecf.  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  every  place  of  any  size  in  tlie  country  was 
provided  with  an  elemental^'  twhool,  does  not 
quit*  coincide  with  that  of  tlie  Jewi-ih  doctom  of 
a  later  day,  unless  we  mipposo  (as  is  not  nnreoaon- 
able)  that  the  [Hilitiral  and  religious  troubles  of 
the  period  injurimisly  tilfected  the  provincial 
Bchoola.  We  refer  to  the  oft-<jaoted  eulogiuin  an 
Joebna  ben-Gamala  (Gamaliel),  who  waa  high 
prie«t  about  a.d.  63-Ad  : 

•Verily  let  it  bo  remembered  to  tliat  man  for 
good,  K.  Joshua  ben-Gamala  is  his  name,  for  had 
he  not  lieen,  the  I-aw  noald  Imve  been  forgotten  in 
Iwael.  At  first  every  one  (hat  had  a  father  (alive) 
rweived  frum  liiiii  in-'tniction  in  Iho  Law,  but  he 
that  had  no  father  (alive)  teamed  not  the  Law.  .  .  . 
Thercnftfr  teachers  for  the  children  were  appointed 
in  JcruNiIem.  .  .  .  But  even  this  meawire  Mifficcd 
not,  for  he  that  had  a  fnther  wa«  brniight  by  him 
Ut  fchoot,  nnd  was  t&ught  there,  but  he  that  hftd 
no  fatlier  was  not  brought  tu  Iw  taught  there.     In 


consequence  of  this.  It  waa  ordained  that  teachers 
should  he  appointed  in  every  di^uict.  To  them 
the  children  wero  i*ent  when  they  were  16-17 
years  of  age.  When  a  teacher  became  angry  witli 
a  scholar,  the  latter  stampiHi  Iii«  feet  and  ran 
away.  In  this  condition  education  remained  nntil 
tlie  time  of  Joshua  ben-Gamala,  who  ordained  that 
in  everj-  province  and  in  every  town  there  should 
be  tcacliera  appointwl,  ti>  whoui  children  should  be 
brought  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  yeora '  {ISaba 
bathra,  2Ui).' 

It  is  not  now  posHible  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  elementary  whool 
at  the  period  of  which  one  would  moat  lik«  to 
know,  the  period  of  the  childhood  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  MUhna,  almost  our  only  autJiority,  ia 
not,  ail  a  whole,  older  than  A.D.  200.  Accordingly, 
wo  nuist  be  content  to  infer— nnd  always  with 
caution— that  some,  at  least,  of  the  methods  Lher« 
referred  to  as  of  long  staudLng  may  have  lieen 
oi]erative  In  the  Itit  cent,  lint  oofore  attempting 
even  such  hesitating  re-sultA,  it  will  he  convenient 
to  givu  at  this  [>oint  what  requires  to  he  said  of 
the  education  to  l>e  got  Imyund  the  synagogno 
schools.  For  the  great  miwa  of  the  boys— for  the 
girls  no  public  provision  was  madu  (see  below) — 
these  schools  sninced.  Only  tho*ie  de.'>tinetl  for  the 
study  of  tlie  Law  were  sent  t«  the  Hcth  hrun-MidroMh 
(CTT)?  n'5)  or  'house  of  etndy,'  as  tbo  colleges  of 
the  scribes  were  called.  These  rollpgcs  were  prob- 
ably a  development  of  thin  i>uri<xl,  Tlicy  were, 
naturally,  most  numerous  in  Jeni.sjilem,  where  the 
most  famous  scribes  seem  tc  have  had  each  hia 
'  house  of  study.'  Josephn.s  mentions  two  by  name 
[IVara,  I.  xxxiii.  2:  Ant.  xviii.  x.  6)  who  drew 
crowds  of  xtudcntN  in  the  last  days  of  Herod  tlic 
Great.  But  by  far  the  most  famous  of  these 
'doidors  of  thy  law'  were  the  two  licads  of  tlie 
rival  liohoots,  Hillcl  and  Hlmmnmi,  although  for 
Christian  studcntA  a  grt^eter  interest  attaches  Co 
Hillel's  grandson,  himself  the  moxt  respecteil 
t«acher  of  his  day,  Gamaliel  I.,  who  numbered 
the  young  Saul  of  TnrsUB  among  his  pupils  (Ac  '22"). 
At  those  colleges  tlic  scribe-aspirant  received  a 
professional  rather  than  a  general  e<lucation.  for 
which  reason  the  further  dtscussion  of  tlieir  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  study  belongs  rather  to  the 
a.rticl«  ScmnE. 

Ileturning  now  to  the  elementary  Bchool,   we 

Sirupuse  til  t4>ui:h  hrietly  on  such  of  the  ontetanding 
eatures  of  the  school  j*y»tem  m  wo  have  reason  to 
hcliuvo  existed  in  the  century  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jei-u>«ilcm.  As  regards  the  age  of 
the  pujtihi  on  admission,  our  authority,  tJtungh 
often  quoted,  is  unfortunately  too  Into  to  be  of 
value  for  the  period  in  question.  '  At  five  years  the 
age  is  readied  for  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
("VS),  at  ten  for  the  study  of  the  Mishna,  ut 
thirteen  for  the  fuUilment  of  the  Cominandmcnta, 
at  lifteen  for  the  study  of  tlie  Taluiud,  at  eighteen 
for  marriage,'  etc.  {Ab.  v.  24).  There  is  a  con* 
sensus  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Tal- 
mudie  writmgs  tlint  »\x  woa  the  earliest  ace  at 
which  school  life  should  Iiegtn.t  The  chilT  had 
already  learned  from  his  p/ircnt  to  repeat  the 
Sheuia  (see  Uriver  on  I)t  (Pi,  .selected  proverbs, 
and  verKs  from  the  Pxalms.  Ho  had  also  lind  the 
historical  signifiranc^  of  rnrions  rites  and  cere- 
monies explained  to  him  (itee  p.  047'*  above). 

It  is  BXtru'intdy  untiki^ly  tliat  the  subjecta  of 
instruction  inchided  more  than  reading,  writing, 
and,  jierhaps,  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  Tha 
first  of  tiiese  was  by  far  the  moat  important,  and 

*  Tb*  abovi  ii  WfinKha'fl  truuUtton  In  Dtr  haiuL  Talmvd, 
ete. 

t  Pnr  the  ourkiuso»t«inQnl«*obMr>-f)d  U  m  Uur  period  on  the 
chil'l's  ant  &ppe«ranca  u.  Khool,  no  SchccliUtf,  SludlM  ut 
J\nlm»m,  p.  3StL 
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the  fact  that  the  mach  esteemed  priviloKe  of  rea<I< 
ing,  ftD(l  eren  of  expotindinir,  the  law  Id  the  syna- 
gogue was  open  to  all,  must  Imvc  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  diligeot  litudy.  The  only  t«xt>book  wan  the 
Scrijiturc!) — li(in>c>e  the  nioKt  usual  name  for  the 
elementary  schuol  n^  n'3  the  '  house  of  the  Hook ' 
—mostly  mit  not  exclusively  the  Pentateuch. 
'Turn  It  (Che  Torab],  and  turn  it  over  agaiu,  for 
everything  ia  in  it'  (Ab.  v.  25).  well  expresses  the 
attitude  v(  the  orthodox  Judaism  of  the  time  to 
becnlar  literature.  Kven  fio  early  as  the  bo/rinmin:,' 
of  oux  em,  it  waa  jirobahly  usual  to  hegin  with  the 
Ijook  of  Leviticus,  as  tlie  book  ^vbuse  contvtiUi  it 
waa  necessary  fur  every  .1  ew  to  know.  Core  would 
he  taken  that  the  u*orilK  of  the  eacred  tongue  (for 
only  Hebrew  was  allowed  in  whuol]  Hhould  be  cor- 
rectly pronounced  *  and  reverently  road.  Foreign 
languages  were  no  part  of  an  ordinary  Jewinh 
education,  as  Jo^phus  expresaly  infonni*  as  [Ant. 
XX.  xii.  1 ) ;  yet  i6w  Iflda  can  hare  grown  up  in  the 
hiiHT  cities  of  Pale.'^tine  without  learning  to  speftk 
IkjIIi  Araniarr:  and  Dreifk,  and  at  least  to  read 
Hebrew.  Tradition  htu*  it  tliat  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  an  essential  qualilicalion  for  member* 
tihip  of  the  Sanhcdrin  [Sanhfd.  lla).  + 

The  Latin  niaxini,  '  repetitio  mat«r  stadiorum,' 
may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  Jewish  educational 
method.  So  great  waa  the  tmportanoe  attached  to 
constant  repetition,  that  the  verb  n]^  'to  repeat' 
came  ultimately  to  mean  both  '  to  learn'  and  '  to 
leach.' t  After  the  letterw  were  manteredg  the 
teacher  copied  a  von>e  which  the  chihl  ha<1  lUready 
learned  by  hnnrt,  and  tnitglit  him  Ut  idpntify  the 
individual  words.  Tlie  absence  of  vowel  mctib  in 
Uehrew,  as  then  written,  prevented  the  child  from 
learning  io  read  .■nrllables  as  he  docs  in  the  '  Talmud 
Torah'  schools  of  tho  Jewish  cunimuiiities  iu  the 
Ea»t  at  the  present  day.  In  one  ]x>int,  however, 
the  Mchouts  of  1900  years  ago  ruHeuiUlcd  tho»u 
schools  of  to-day,  namely,  the  babel  of  childi.'«h 
voices  that  rose  from  every  comer  of  the  school- 
room, for  'audible  atndy  and  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion* {Ab.  vi.  6)  were  the  first  of  numoroos  ro- 
quisitca  for  the  proper  study  of  the  Torah.  Was 
tliere  not  once  a  pupil  who  learoed  hi»  tasks  witli- 
out  repeating  the  words  aloud,  aud  who,  in  con- 
sequence, forgot  all  he  bml  learned  in  three  years? 
{Krubin,  54a).  Tlie  ideal  (MrhiMillwiy  of  the  periwl 
was  R.  Eliezor,  whom  liitt  teatliers  likened  to  'a 
cemented  cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop'  {Ab.  ii.  11). 

The  scholar  sat  on  the  ground  facing  the  teacher 
(cf.  Ac  22*,  Ab.  i.  4),  who  sat  slightly  raitwd  above 
his  pupils.  lynches  were  a  later  invention.  The 
old  conception  of  education  an  above  all  a  dis- 
cipline was  not  forgotten,  and  probably  never 
before  was  pducation  ho  exclusively  religions  and 
seripturnl,  with  w>  little  reference  to  the  teachings 
of  nature  and  history.  The  teacbor's  function,  as 
then  concei%-ed,  was  not  to  inform  the  mind  or  to 
impart  knowledge  for  its  own  i^ake,  but  to  train  up 
his  pupils  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  the  ceremonial  ami  moral  duties  in<:um- 
hent  on  them  as  the  true  sons  of  llit!  covenant  of 
Abraham. 

it  has  become  a  cummcmptace  that  the  Fcrihes 
tAUght  gratuitously.  This  may  have  lieen  true  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  capital, — altboagh  even 

*  On  th«  (lefocts  of  th«  OftliUan  pronunciation  (Ht  iff"),  ••• 
Baxtorf  mift  *>*?},  uhI  Lifffltfoot'p  diewM-UUoo  In  Bar.  H^r. 
(«<L  Uuxlell}  L  ITUS. 

f  See  sbo  Svta,  ix.  U,  for  »  aUtemeut  that  th«  atudr  of  Oredi 
had  mAj  b«ca  itop^**)  •!!»•  Xto» '  war  of  Titui  '—lor  wueta  nsd 
'  wsr  of  Qiiivttu.'  with  moot  oiodeni  scholim. 

\  Cf.  \a«  lnt*u««U(i(r  (luotAtiun  Irom  St.  Jerama  In  fichlinr, 
0p.  eit.  n.  i.  SSI. 

I  OnU)»UUr  method  olt«ai^ln|r  lh«  al|ilub«t  on  ths  'A-m*- 
nri'Arvher'  principle  mc  S^lAatS,  inta,  givvH  In  (iiU  tn 
WltHKiiv'i  JVr  Batij/ioti.  Talmud,  etc.  1.  pp.  1S&-£T,  cf.  Levrlt 
(ttUc  Ulow),  p.  i7. 


then,  perhaps,  only  as  regards  judii-ial  work 
(Sell iirer),— but  scarcely  of  the  elemcutarv  Nuichers 
in  the  provinces.  It  has  been  ftuggestea  that  the 
linnorarium  was  paid  under  some  pretext,  such 
0,9  compensation  for  loss  of  lime,  etc.  (Lcwit, 
p.  26).  This  is  quite  in  the  Hpirit  nf  the  ca-suistry 
of  the  time.  Still,  as  is  well  known,  the  scholars 
of  the  day  hiul  a  much  worthier  conception  nf  the 
dignity  of  work  than  had  Je.ius  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir  trn^"-},  and  taught  that  the  study  of  the  Law 
should  l«  combined  with  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
iAh.il  2). 

Wo  muat  notsapijose  tluit  the  educational  system 
here  outlined  was  the  only  system  then  tc  tie  found 
iu  Palestine.  It  was  the  (■y»tem  luiopted  bv  the 
strict  Jews,  it  is  true,  but  there  were  other  schools 
of  the  Greek  type,  not  only  in  the  many  Hellenistic 
centres, — whence  came  some  of  the  most  famous 
poets,  philosophers,  and  orators  of  that  age  (see 
Scliiirer,  a.  i.  'JS),— but  even  in  deriisalem  it'»^\f. 
Such  a  school  was  that  which  the  youthful  Herod 
attended  {Josepluis,  AjU.  xv.  x.  5).  In  notliing, 
however,  did  the  Jtjwish  e<lucatinnal  ideal  (fur 
which    cf.    Jotteiihus,    Ant.    XX.    xiL    I,   ^fw*    Si 

it.T.X.)difler»o  widely  from  theGreek  as  in  the  value 
attached  to  physical  training.  For  the  ordinary 
forms  of  gymnastic  cxorclEic  the  Jew  amarently 
hml  little  inclination,  unless,  perhaps,  for  swim- 
ming [Kiddushin,  29ti),  while  wrestJing  in  public 
was  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  his  sense  both  of 
dignity  aud  decency  ( I  M;iC  1"'-,  2  Mac  4"^-). 

Wo  Imve  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  education 
of  Jewish  girls.  These  were  from  their  birth  to 
their  marrmge  their  mother's  s|>et'ial  care*  by 
whom  they  were  taught,  like  their  brothers,  '  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  comma  ndiuentsi.*  fiy  her, 
too,  they  were  taught  to  read,  and  perhaps  to 
w*rite,  as  boys  in  former  days  were  taught  by  their 
father,  and  thereafter  instructed  in  the  domestic 
arts  corresponding  to  their  station.  The  deener 
ntudy  of  tlio  Torah,  and  still  more  the  higfier 
secular  learning,  wore  discouraged.  Th«  ideal  to 
which  every  Jewish  daughter  was — and  we  may 
odd,  is — taught  to  aspire  is  that  of  the  *  virtuous 
vromKn'  who  'looketn  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  n<it  the  breail  of  idleness. 
Her  children  arise  up,  and  wtll  bor  blessed;  her 
hi]8luind  alno,  and  he  prai«eth  lier.  sntjivg  :  Many 
ilaughters  have  doue  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  air  (Pr  SI'*").  Truly  a  noble  ideal  of 
womanhood  ! 

t.rmtfcma— A  cHTtrol  hUtnrj  dI  IJftlirvwnlncsUon  is  still  « 
dvsldirstum.  Tbt  ■buvlanl  wurtut  uF  Uie  bbloriuw,  Jewish 
ukI  CbristUn,  contsin  only  Inciileiiial  nri^rvtii'^'*.  Proftawtr 
LsutIs*!  BUlorieai  Survey  t(f  /*rr<CAri>(iM>i  UdMtxUioM,  IBM, 
p]i.  flD-106,  (Ivcs  s  \tCK)A  ncoount  of  the  tiitij<v>{  from  Uis  eon. 
Mfvatir*  ■tondiwint.  Qult«  s  nnmbor  of  Jcwtota  wrilen  bsvs 
(Imlt  with  it  In  roccnt  ycon.  msinljr,  bowerer,  m  orj^snised  \ty 
lbs  Jewish  sulhorilies  (rum  th«  tmf  cviiL  a.[>.  onwsnl*.  Tlis 
foUowtBg  St*  til*  bast  ol  thcsu  >p«dal  work*  (nnly  Khciut  witli 
tbcrrantMrof  ps{[MsddMllukvt  besn  ooniutt^il) :  M.  Duwhok, 

rat>  OpMpr,  DU  VaUotchvU  d.  iOd.  Atltrthum*,  18K,  U  pp. ; 
HcKlfl,  Vff-er  di*  Pttdagngik  d.  PromrbUa.  197&:  8.  Man-us, 
ffin  P-rdatfoaUt  dst  /•rs«f.  Volka.  1877 ;  J.  Sinkon,  l/HdKcation 
»C  I'inMrtulvntdM  KnfitnUtiieMU»ait*iMuJvifi^.ieJ».Oipiti.i 
A.AMrac,I/SnMigHmtntehetl»Maw!itnMjuifi,l9a\:  B.Bplsni, 
rfttf  Setufot  a^tUtn,  t^ikt  TattMid,  IBSS,  27  pp.;  B.  flUuslsirpir, 
0«9chi^U  d.  BrtuhwM  imd  d.  UnttrrichtM  bri  <f.  J«r«W»m, 
etc.,  VM,  SlOpp.  <Pn-Tslmt>dlc!  Mfiod.  pp.  1-^4  :  bfMinjfn^hv 
at  Jewish  imbfoska,  pp.  !TK-77>:  J.  Lcwit,  DaititUung  a. 
lAtorttitchen  u.  priiHaAet  PMa^offik  iaiiLi.  AlfrrUuug,  ISOA, 
SO  pp.;  Oehlsi'a'PldaiHwiktl.  AlUnTpst.'lnSrhtuld'a  Afncyo^ 
/Mdw  d.  f/ttammtgn  JfrfwAunaf  tHut  L'nterrii-Mruittn,  vol.  V. 
ISW,  pp.  6!i3-aOS  nSSa.  pp.  fi3T-fi7K),  is  lull  and  ^tnrcatirc,  buk 
In  rratt  part  SDUqustM;  Outuv  B&ur  In  M.^).iiUir*  tifuA.  d. 
SraitAwtg,  180S,  pp.  6&4-6T0  <not  SMs).  llaml>unfcr'«  Hfal- 
eneyelwMit  d.  Jvdmthuau,  VSSS  (vol.  i  srt.  '  brxifliujiic*; 
iU  '  L«ur«r,' '  ficbols,* '  Dnterdoht,  etc},  ia  a  iriin«  of  Infonna* 
Uon  for  ths  Iftberptriod;  ms  slao  »chUrer'>  II J  P  n.  I.  si, 
'  Surlbism,*  vol.  U.  27,  'School  and  Svaagnffiic '  (oldrr  literature 
of  ti»e  nhject,  fk  46);  Qinaburr  In  Killo's  BMitai  Cvti<h 
pMtJil*,aii.  'Eduoation';  edenbiim,StM«hu<tfJtwiikSo^l 


1AS9  in  iht  Dnr*  o/  Ohri^  («p.  chi.  vIL  vW.).  »nd  Alft  and 
riMM  (^  Jtnu  Af  Manah ;  L.  Lew,  Dt*  LrVnwt/frr  i«  il 
jud.  Zttf*rafur,  1B76,  pomm  (wp.  p.  130  (T. :  '  Cduofttton  In 
Bible  UnMM,'  kml  relMl*«  iiot«a) :  9.  SohccfaUr.  Stwiia  in 
Judaim.  ISM  (p.  843  D.:  'Th«  Child  In  Jevlsb  Lltentun'L 
Tlir  tUacUrd  •uthoriti««  (or  Jemmh  sduufttiiiD  la  tba  lUddn 
Am  (which  tmy  bo  uklvd  foroomi}loteaen*Mke}ftf«  tb«  worki 
of  M.  OUdemMin,  GmcAwAM  4.  SrtitltvngtwtMn  u.  <t.  Kultur 
4.  JvOm,  Qtc.  Fruoa  wid  Qmnamy,  18S0 ;  IUI>,  IKiil ;  Spain, 
18S&  Sw  alao  I.  Abmhanw,  J»tntA  14/*  in  tAr  l/Ul.lh  AgtM, 
IWttCwii.  chfc  ilx.  XX.).  A.  It.  S.  KeNNKDV. 

EFFECT.— tn  2  Eb  9"  'efTect'  is  u»c<i  in  the 
olmolittf!  Hen><e  of  'dveil,'  '  th»  times  also  of  the 
Highest  hnve  .  .  .  ending  in  etfecfas  and  signs' 
^ponmimnintio  in  acta  et  in  fti^is) ;  cf.  Shales. 
Lear,  u.  iv.  182— 

'  Thou  hctt*r  knftw'tt 
The  dWcci  of  nftturc,  Iwnd  of  chitdhood, 
EITpoU  or  roiirUjay.  nuM  of  gntUturto,' 

In  Ezk  12^^  the  sense  is  pvrjiort,  significance. 
'The  days  are  at  hand,  and  the  effect  of  every 
■v-ision '  (ly;  *  word,'  aa  KVniJ.     So  Chauceri  Mtrch. 

Titie,  isa— 

*  And  for  hU  [rwndda  oa  a  dav  h«  wntft, 
To  Uinon  hem  Lb'  klloct  of  hu  9nt«Dt«.* 
With  this*  «x(»]>tioiu,  the  VIA  of  'effect'  !■  tnaoh  twin  tnod. 
ED^Uah.  tboui^  Uw  pliTBao  In  Ko  B'  nAy  be  nutuct,  'aa  Uiuugb 
tha  word  of  Ciod  haUi  tjtken  nan*  ntltct'  {tittiti^riut,  IlL  '  hiui 
taUen  out,'HV  'biitb  oometo  nought'l  The uauoI phnuM;  la  'to 
■uaka  of  Bon*  efT«at,'  Always  &  alntrfa  vb.  in  the  orljftiul,  ef 
wtiid)  the  OKiVt,  InUtnuliaf  It  iutn,^m  (Ro  i",  Gal  K>T ;  tr' 
'itMike  wlthi>iit  eHect'  ItoJP).  kcluuicterisUcAlly  I*autliui  word. 
Its  opposite  it  iuryi*. «  woru  Always  in  NT  of  sonio  minciplfl  or 
power  St  work,  cap.  In  Uie  soul  {««  Usyov  on  Ja  &>").  wher- 
ever 'elfecliisr  and  'cllectuallv  ooour  In  NT  they  tniuUtc 
etiher  U(#yi7..  ss  ti&l  ^\  1  Th  XU  •  work  vffeetually^ :  S  Co  I« 
*be  effectual';  Ja  &>"  'Uie  fj*cluat /tretnt  pr^er  or  a  riffht' 
eoui  nun  svslleth  much'  (KV  'tiw  tuppUcauon  of  s  rtghteoiu 
mitri  svftiletb  much  M  iU  wtrtbtff,  fteodol  IlArria.  '  U>e 
trurnfud  (tr^er  of  a  righteous  mui  U  ol  grtAt  (orc»'*};  Ita 
adj.  nur^t  u  1  Ooia>,  Phllem*:  ortte  siibet.  Iiimo,  whence 
Kag.  *enefiiy,'&a  b:[)hS^4i«  •eRectusI  working,'  RV  'worklnp.' 
In  all  those  plBC«s  we  should  cow  uao  'c&oclivo,'  '<<ITer:ilv«1y,' 

J.  Uastings. 
EGOS.— See  Fowl. 

EQLAH  (iij-?!;  'a  lieiftr*).— One  of  the  wivea  ol 
Duvid,  and  mother  of  Ithream  (2  S  3"!.  Both  here 
and  in  I  Ch  3'  she  is  diMtinKuiishcd  bv  the  title 
'David's  wifu.*  Jewish  tradition  (cf.  Jer.  Qutcst. 
lieb.  in  libros  Itcgutn)  iticiitiiied  E.  with  Alichal, 
Bince  till',  tatter  was  hia  lirst  und  bei+t-Iovt^d  wift.-. 
More  probably  the  nnine  of  E.'s  iirat  huaband  ia  con- 
ceated  in  the  word  *  IJavid.'        J.  V.  Strnkino. 

EGLAIM  (o'^JK),  Is  I6\— Noticed  with  Moab. 
The  name  lias  not  been  recov-yred.  In  the  Orto- 
masiicun  is. v.  Ajrallim)  it  is  placed  8  Itoinnn  miles 
■Ottth  of  Areopolis.  C.  K.  Coxder. 

EGLATH-BHELISHIYAH  (.\t^?*  n^j^')  occnrs  in 
ail  aufiunt  oracle  ii^zainxt  Moab,  which  u  quoted 
in  U  Ifi*  am]  .Jur  48".  In  buth  these  i>aa8agcs  KV 
tjikcm  thv  vord  to  he  a  proper  name,  givin"  in 
margin  the  alternative  tr"  '[as]  an  heifer  of  tnree 
yenn«  old,'  which  is  AV  in  Jer  4S"  and  AVm  in 
Ik  I5^  In  the  latter  iufsn^e,  AV  text  omita  '  [as].' 
It  in  still  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  word 
is  an  a^ipellative  or  a  protter  name,  although  the 
latter  view  has  comrnendud  it»elf  to  the  majority 
af  modern  scUolaw  (EwuM,  lleuiw,  Graf,  Kothateiu 
ill  Kantzjich'a  A.T.  etc.).  Dclitiwch  {fMiiitli.  ad 
loe.)  defenda  lliu  ri^ndering  uf  W  ami  Luther, 
layini;  stress  upon  the  fact  tliat  lioth  in  Is  and 
Jer  'tV  '^'i  occurs  aayndelitrally.  lie  poiiiln  out 
that  it  ini^jht    be    an    ai^pcUative  of  Moab  (cf. 

*  H»rln(  given 'eam«t'«one  nicnnins  of  'cflcctniJ*  when 
used  of  pnyen,  the  Off.  K)ig.  Diet.  c«.r.)  lulilj:  'Cf.  Anato- 
ImL  <5Mw*"  nJT'^''**'''*  "c»m«tly  rnlrratiiiff,'*  a,I>-  1230  Ld 
Rvmer,  I.  30S.  rerhsps  thU  use  wa*  nriciiially  due  to  confodon 
With  mfMtimt',  but  the  trstuilaton  <^t  AV  iuucnlntuly  avsLiled 
tbcmMlresof  It  in  Js6>' to  render  tir.  iii»^uir«.'  U  !■  to  lie 
oboervcxl.  however,  thst  AV  utes  two  wortbi, '  eScc^tuitl  ferrtmt,* 
for  this  OBI  Or.  word.    Ttndsle's  tr.  Is  '  It  It  be  terrenL' 


Jer  46*  50",  Hoa  4«  10",  in  all  of  whicli  '  heifer' 
ia  similarly  ugetl),  but  thinks  it  more  proiiablo 
that  the  reference  is  to  Zonr  (Is)  or  Horonaim 
(Jer)  as  beantiful,  strong,  and  hitherto  nnsuMtied 
cities.  In  Is  l^  after  ^^up  (Zonr)  1*XX  has 
Sdfui\if  fAp  i^Tiv  rptrr-fft,  reterring  to  Moab.  In 
Jer48[Gr.  31]**thcMSS  ahowa  perplexing  variety 
of  readings  (mb  Svotc).  IJ  ha.«,  after  Uuronalm, 
iral  AyytMe.*  ZaXao-tui.  Aq.  and  Symm.,  Iiowevor, 
hul  JdMoXti  T/>irn^T  (nee  Field). 

LrmaTras.— Cotnm.  on  In  stid  Jer:  TtaudlHln  In  SB,  1889. 
p.  fiOBB.;  Dictricb  Id  Ucrx'  Arebiv,  i.  UtIX. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

EGLOM  (iiV^^). — A  king  of  Moab  wlin.  upon  the 
relnp.so  of  tlie  children  of  Israel  into  idolatry  after 
the  death  of  Othnicl,  was  the  dinne  inatnunoat 
for  punishing  them,  lie  is  represented  SA  forminc 
a  confederation  with  Amalck  and  Aramon^*  and 
in  coujtmction  with  them  taking  po^.'^eKuon  of 
Jericho  ^' the, city  of  palm  trees,  Je  3").t  For 
eighteen  years  he  ruled  over  them,  till  a  (Icliverer 
arose  in  the  person  of  Ehud,  of  the  clan  of  Uera, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Willi  the  excuse  of 
taking  E^lon  his  tribute  (or,  jierhaps,  a  pre-tent), 
Ehud  with  a  retinue  ol  sen'ants  went  to  the 
king's  court.  The  king,  wo  arc  told,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  what  is  coming,  was  a 
very  fat  man.  The  present  was  offereil,  and  the 
whole  jmrty  started  on  their  wu^'  hume  attain. 
When  they  reached  the  graven  unagea  (L\X, 
Vul^'.  AVm,  RVni),  or  purhua  graToa  stones  (by 
some  connected  witli  the  twelve  stones  of  Jos  4"), 
or  the  quarries  {AV,  RV,  followlittj  Tare.  Syr.),J 
Ehud  went  back  to  the  king  by  himaeli,  and,  by 
giving  him  to  believe  that  he  had  a  secret  to  com- 
municate to  him,  obtained  an  interview  with  Uiu 
by  himself  alone.  Uo  was  sitting  in  his  coot 
upper -thamlier.  Now  that  he  has  the  king  by 
hmiMelf,  Ehud  claims  that  hi»i  uiensa^^e  for  the 
king  is  from  God,  upon  which  E;;loii  rises  out  of 
respect  to  the  source  of  the  me.i'Mi;,'(j,  Khiid  then 
draws  his  two-edged  dagger,  takin}^  advantage  of 
his  Icft-handednc^,  which  would  enable  him  to 
do  so  without  much  notice  being  taken  of  his  act. 
and  Htnlis  K.  with  such  forci:  that  the  da|;gar,  baft 
and  all,  goes  into  him,  while  the  fat  duties  ujion 
the  hlade-l  It  is  some  little  time  Wforc  the 
murder  of  E.  is  discovered,  and  mcniiwhile  Ehud 
has  escaped  and  summoned  his  rounlrvmen  to  the 
destmotion  of  the  MoahitOR  on  the  \V.  of  Jordan 
with  Bucb  success,  that  '  the  land  had  rest  fonmoore 
years.' 

Jos.  {Ant.  V.  iv.)  makes  several  additions  to,  and 
variations  tn,  the  story  told  in  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
that  E.  huili  a  palace  at  Jericho ;  tliat  Ehud  al.4o 
dwelt  there,  antlbecsjne  familiar  with  E.  by  means 
of  his  presents,  and  was  beloved  by  E.'s  coiirliers. 
Ehud  gathers  the  Isnielites  togellier  to  destroy 
Moab  Inmost  before  his  murder  of  K.  is  known. 

LnrmLiTTHi,— For  tha  Ul«t  deonrlpUon  ol  the  history  ol 
%1on,  see  Moore,  Juiga,  800.  U.  A.  KeUI'ATU. 

EGLOM  Ip^^;'). — An  ancient  town  in  the  Bhe> 
phehih,  close  to  I-rfichish.  Its  king,  EVbir,  joined  in 
the  nlliancre  farmed  by  the  king  of  Jcrtis.  against 
the  Isr.  nnderJoshua.and  after  the  battle  of  Aijalon 
it  was  captured  and  destroyed  (Jos  10^^  12").  it 
iis  no!  .ifjnin  niinifid  in  Scripture,  so  that  it  wo-h  prob. 
uttorly  dcKtruyed.  In  LX.\,  cf.  Jum  10,  Adullam 
takes  its  place  by  some  (prob.)  early  mista.kc,  they 

•  ThU  if  hdd  to  be  »n  cxmrerTtitJnn  of  D  by  those  who  die- 
tin^nith  various  hnnds  in  thla  h.t>^k  :  lee,  hnwever.  Pi  KIS.', 
whi'h  fCeiDi  Lo  refer  to  the  i»criod  ol  the  Jucljfes. 

I  The  lortiflcwtionw,  at  onr  rote,  of  Jeriuho  uiust  have  b*tn 
in  mine  (cf.  Joe  V»  with  1  K  l&M),  l^t  wu  are  never  t«lJ  that 
the  niliw  left  (rom  the  Imrnlnjr  of  Jericho  were  pullerl  .io«-n. 

t  The  notion  tliat  tln.-y  were  boundary  stones  or  liiis|;es 
•rarrrly  denrvea  mention. 

t  For  the  nieanins  of  the  last  cUuse  of  verse  V  eee  Morrt, 
pp.  Iff,  9a 
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are  in  (x>nsc4]ueiicu  tfluntifiod  In  the  Onnmasticon. 
Tho  aaiue  ri-iiiELius  in  'AilAn.  nome  Id  miles  N.E. 
from  Gaza  and  2  miles  >f.  of  TeJI  Uesy,  now  con- 
eloBively  idciitilicil  with  the  ancient  Laciiisli. 
BMt  Flinders  Petrie  {riCFSt.  1890,  pp.  161-103) 
poinUout  Tell  Ntj'Uch  fta  probably  the  true  site. 
KhUrbet  'AJidn  hie  practised  eye  pranouucul  un- 
likely to  be  the  site  of  an  aiiciunt  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  '  it  is  certain,'  he  fay».  '  that  Tell 
Huxy  and  subordinateiy  Teil  I^ejuth  must  have 
been  positions  of  )ir!tt-rat«  importfloco  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlements;  they  would  tlien 
acTce  to  the  character  of  I.acbish  and  E^lon.  Tlio 
history  of  Teil  Uest/  bet^Lna  about  B.C.  150U,  and 
GDdt  about  B.C.  500 ;  while  Tell  Nejlleti,  oa  far  oa 
can  be  seen  on  tho  ffurfii<;u,  U  of  the  aama  age,  or 
mined  even  oorlier.'  'There  are  no  sites  m  the 
country  aroiind  no  snittxl  lu  the  importance  of 
Lachisii  nniJ  Ejrion  as  these  two  TellR.'  To  this  may 
\te  ndrlcd,  that  the  course  of  Jotthun  (ch.  10)  brouj:ht 
him  lirat  to  Lachish— Eglon  lyinir  between  Lachisli 
and  Hubron ;  and  the  jKwition  o!  Tell  Neiileh  suit* 
this  account  better  tluui  that  of  AjiAn.  See 
LACUisn, 

IJTSRATt'iUL— Boblnaon,  BItP  il.  10:  Porter,  Oiont  Citit*  nf 
B«rt«n.  era :  PBF  St  (ISMX  lfi& :  >U'M.  a  Uound  <tr  Xan^ 
ett<n{19MXl«S.  A.  Ueindskson. 

EGXFX.— 

I.  XUD«. 

[).  P1iy«iMl  chumcta. 
Hi  Rumv 
Iv.  Flon, 
V.  EUmolflnr. 
ri.  Lftopun. 
ril.  ChroTniiogy. 
vlli.  HiBtorr- 
Ix.  KoUtioni  with  Alia. 
X.  B«ligi(Ml. 

i.  Name.— The  name  by  which  the  Epyptiana 
at  all  times  dewignatod  their  country  wtn  Kiuief 
(Copt.  KllM€j  KHMl  )i  a  word  of  wliidi  the  ]»robabl« 
etymology — root  km  'blai^k' — would  conl'mu  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  who  t-on- 
ncct  it  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil.  The 
contrafiting  renlncss  of  the  neighbouring  desert 
fiand  gave  to  that  tho  name  of  '  the  lied  Land.* 
It  is  pbouutically  inipossihle  to  connect  Klme< 
with  tbe  name  llBm  t^-?]*  To  the  Semites  tho 
country  vttLi  known  as  Mizraim  {a;!^?,  seldom  ^a?, 
yUjrpaltn,  yUffa/wlfi),  tho  termination  here  beinj;  no 
doubt  locative  and  not  a  dual.  The  older  cunei- 
form texts  vocalize  Mu^r,  the  later  Mi^r;  the 
Amama  letters  have  generally  Mi^rl,  pi.*  For 
this  word  a  favourito  though  undcmoastrable 
derivation  is  that  from  i^x?  '  fort.*  The  Greek  name 
Atyvrrat  (Arab.  A'ii't  Etii.  Gibf,  and  European 
Cofit-i  is  of  equally  oliacuro  origin.  It  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  derived  from  any  Egyptian  or  Semitic 
word  or  cLjathtimtion  of  wonln.  In  the  earliest 
Greek  writers  (Odyssey  fj^cnerally)  it  li  the  name 
of  the  river,  for  which  NtlXoi  (cf.  717J,  "i^i?)  is  first 
found  in  Uesiod.  In  the  later  epochs  and  la 
poetical  texts  we  meet  with  manv  other  names  for 
Eg^Vpt.  Of  such  ('  tnri  is  among  llio  most  frequent, 
ami  Mocnis  connected  specially  with  I^wer  ^fO'pt 
and  the  inundation.  'The  Land  of  tho  Bycamore,' 
*of  the  Olive,'  'of  the  Siicred  Eye,'  are  names  which 
require  for  their  explanation  a  grontcr  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  niyth»  than  we  possess. 

ii  Physical  Character.— The  geological  con- 

*AoootdlDg  to  W.  Max  Miin«^r  (X,  Amm.  vIIL  SOD),  Hufru, 
wbrooB  ShaliDumer  il  nxvi\  v<l  prt:*ci)U.  wu  Egypt.  soL  ft 
N.  SjnlKO  ot  ArmenUn  dltuict  (Winckler,  ItouuMl,  «ta). 
Wlncklor  bv  miiiteBtcJ  (AO.  For.  Zi  IT.)  Uub  SDoUwr  Uafri, 
whiLb  b«  locstc*  In  llUom  or  Slnal,  niAj  Iutb  been  ih«  n«i 
ori^n  ot  Ibe  Exodus  tradition,  rt'uilniKctioes  of  wwider1n|[S  In 
th»t  district  harin^  got  coHhiMdwith  tlie  nuuol  ^rpt.  In 
S.  Ar&l]iJuiiti*criptiOii»  tbl»  Musrl  nod  Efjrptua  (fi*Ul)Sullb«d 
u  pe  oad  IIS  (flotntncl  io  Fttttfhri/l /.  gien.  27% 


stitutiou  of  Egypt  is  simple ;  its  elements 
are  t-hreo — the  bed  of  rock  [limestone  for  the 
most  mrt,  with  sanddtone  and  granite  in  the 
S.),  wiiich  stretchoa  across  thu  N.E.  t-orncr  of 
Africa;  thc^n  the  sand  wluvh  lies  upon  thi»,  and 
extends  from  tlie  Arabian  di't^ert  hilU  on  the  E.  to 
the  Libyan  range  on  the  W. ;  liustly,  the  black 
Nile  mud,  resting  upon  the  sand  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  formmR  the  highroad  for  the  great 
stream  ou  wliich  the  pros]>crity  of  tho  country 
depends.  The  number  and  dimensions  of  the 
buildings  erected  at  all  {leriodsgave  a  high  import- 
ance to  the  geological  uleuifiits  of  the  country. 
The  linie.stone  obtained  near  Memphi.s  (Tiirrah) 
furnished  the  material  for  Uie  principal  works  of 
the  early  periods.  The  great  templus  hij'her  up 
the  valley,  especially  those  of  Thebex,  are  imiltof 
sandstone,  coaveniently  obtainable  at  Sibiluh.  Kcd 
granite  for  statues,  sarcophagi,  etc.,  was  worked 
at  tlic  first  Cataract  (AswAn);  black  granite  and 
diorite  for  similiLT  purposes  canm  from  tlie  eustcni 
do»crt  (HamiuAm5t)<  Alabaster,  a  favourite 
material,  nsnally  for  smaller  objects,  was  qnurricd 
opposite  Dahnhflr,  or  (a  licttcr  quality  )at  IJtnh,xwn.v 
ueni-Ua»Ln,  whence  it  was  cvtrartett  under  the 
earliest  Dynasties.  In  metaiti  the  Nilevallcyitself 
is  poor;  those  most  valued  come  from  abroad, — gold 
in  plenty  from  N  uhia  or  the  eastern  desert ;  silver, 
which  was  rarer,  probably  from  Ctlicia;  copper 
from  Sinai,  later  also  from  Cyprus ;  malacliite  and 
lapin  laxuU  from  Sinai  and  ^feM)JloIamia.  Itronze, 
faiiiiliarduring  all  latur  epochs,  was  made  witli  tin, 
the  provenance  of  which  is  uiirertain,  hut  whicli 
wasalreaity  used  under  the  Gth  Dynasty.  Nor  can 
we  tell  whence  iron,  well  known  at  any  rate  from 
about  8(Kt  B.Cm  was  obtained,  though  a  limited 
auiount  could  be  got  from  tho  western  desert. 

The  course  of  the  Nile  t  hrough  Nubia  is  hindered 
by  a  succession  of  rucky  bairicrit,  the  la!«t  or 
nitrthemmoHt  of  which- the  first  Ciitiirnct — lias 
often  been  tho  political  a«  it  is  the  natuntl  frontier 
of  Egj'pt.  Between  the  Cataracts  and  the  Delta 
the  country  is  of  a  verj*  uniform  character.  The 
volley  is  extensive  or  narrow  as  the  two  hill-ranges 
recede  from  or  approach  tlie  stream.  Its  breadth 
vajiea  front  aliout  nine  to  four  milan.  As  ttio  river 
progrcases  northward,  the  hills  gradually  fall  hiick 
ana  the  valley  eximnds  into  the  plain  of  the  Delta, 
across  which  the  river  makes  its  way  by  various 
channels  to  the  Mediterranean.  Although  the 
surface- denudation  reco^izable  at  certain  points 
of  tlio  rit'er's  course  ana  the  pctrilied  forests  still 
extant  testify  to  very  dilfcrcnt  climatic  condi- 
tions at  a  remote  geological  jierlod,  it  is  unlikely 
that  during  the  five  or  six  thousand  yuar»  of 
historic  Egj'pt  there  hoii  been  much  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  Hy  tlie  opening  of  that 
period  the  valley  lutd  been  dried,  the  river-bed 
raised,  and  the  slrBam'tt  course  HwA  pmc-.tically  to 
its  actual  extent,  though  Iho  number  of  its  uiuutlis 
was  greater  than  it  is  todny. 

History  is  concerned  during  the  earlier  [leriods 
almost  exclusively  with  tlie  upper  valley ;  tlie 
Delta  was  evidently  still  but  partioUy  reclaimed, 
though  curtain  towns  there  are  already  met  with 
in  tho  myths  and  in  the  earliest  history.  I'hysical 
contrasts  are  coineident  with  that  uiviaion  into 
Ui»per  and  Lower  Egypt  which  we  find  an  estab- 
lished fact  of  tho  remotest  historic  times  ;  already 
the  two  kingdoms — tor  sncti  undoubtedly  they 
once  had  been — are  united,  each,  however,  retain- 
ing its  own  tutelary  deity,  and  its  independent 
canital,  Nhb  (Kl-Kab)  and  Butn. 

neyoud  thiit  twofold  partilioii,  Kgypt  ajtpears 
from  the  earliest  times  subdivided  into  a  number 
(about  £2  in  south  and  north  respectively)  of 
smaller  districts  (noines,  from  c i>>i6j),  which  become 
later  the  boais  of  an  admiBistrative  system,  biit 


-wliiuh  ortfpnated  prolmbly  in  the  vnguely  defined 
Hettlemcnts  of  dtnerent  tribes.  The  lists  of  the 
nomea  are  onr  cliief  M>urce  of  topographical  kuuu- 
led^;  bat  no  full  lidta  are  preserved  from  uarly 
periods,  although  several  most  ancient  documentH 
{tomb  of  M(h,  IVrauiid  texts)  mention  a  few  of 
the  DDiues.  In  tlie  l»t«r  lists  eavh  name  in  per* 
Bonitied  by  ita  guardian  deity,  fetish,  or  emblem, 
which  Hervex  an  a  k'md  of  cuut-of>anns.  A  nonie 
WR(*  litld  to  Iw  com|io»ed  of  four  oleincntB :  (l)the 
inetropoHs,  the  Beat  of  the  tribal  religion  and 
rcKJdeuco  of  the  chief ;  (2)  the  cultivated  land ; 
(3)  Che  canals  by  ivhieh  the  fields  vcre  fed  with 
river-water;  (4)  the  marshes  whieh,  rarely  cul- 
tivubtu,  served  as  a  liuiitiii>;-t;niund  for  the  local 
nobles.  Tlic  hiernglyphio  If  I  \-,  wliich  expresse^l 
one  of  the  words  for  'nunm,  is  a  tPAtiniiniy  to 
some  primitive  irriujitioii  system,  representing  as 
it  dues  a  canal-divided  tield,  and  tlie  founder  of 
the  let  Dynasty  is  credited  with  the  construction 
of  the  great  dyke  which  etill  protects  the  province 
of  Gizcn  from  a  too  extensive  Inundation,  while 
his  BUccesaors  had  all  to  occupy  thiiiiiselves  with 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  tlie  cutting  of  canals, 
ftud  tho  hatiiifa'tTtiun  of  liMial  daimn  upon  the 
I>cnefit8  of  proximity  to  the  river  itself.  Varia- 
tions in  the  .'Uinuul  hc-iglit  of  the  inundation  were 
no  doubt  carefully  observed  in  the  remotest  ages  ; 
w«  know  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Cataract 
district  by  the  klnjjs  of  tho  12th  Dynasty,  and 
at  Kamak  in  later  times. 

The  Nile  is  not  only  the  great  fertilizer ;  it  is  also, 
now  as  furriicrly,  the  main  highway.  We  bear 
relatively  litUo  of  journeys  by  rood  ;  locomotion 
was  normally  by  water,  either  npon  the  river  or 
upon  the  stihsidmry  canals.  The  commonest  words 
for  joumej*ing  implied  tho  idea  of  sailing  up  or 
down  stream.  The  dead  were  drawn  to  their 
rook-cut  tomla  on  bont-fonucd  cars ;  the  sular 
Koda  were  thought  to  traverse  the  Hk\-  in  a  divine 
Dftrk.  Sm-lj  ro.ids  a»  we  do  h«ar  o^  are  chicdy 
those  lending  from  the  Nile  across  the  desert — 
eastwards  (from  Coptos)  to  the  Red  Sea,  west- 
wanU  to  the  Natron  I^eu,  or  southwards  into 
the  Soudan. 

iii.  FAUSA.—The  bones  of  sfterificial  animals 
from  various  periods,  and  countless  animal  nitini- 
niies  from  the  base  eiKxrhs,  might,  if  carefully 
preaervcti  and  locate(f,  t«Ach  much  as  to  the 
ulbimatu  linmeH  of  saveral  species,  while  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  both  the  domesticated  and  wild 
animals  might  be  had  from  the  frescoes  of  the 
tonibe— ^wpecially  thoee  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Each  nninial  is  there  accompanied  by  it.-*  name, 
though  it  is  often  diflicult  to  find  for  thoite  their 
modem  equivalents.  For  the  earlies»t  times  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  themselves  woulil  sii|tp]y  a 
i-onaidcrablo  list,  giving  evidence  tliat  the  species 
then  known  have  since  changed  little.  The  Hod  Is 
frentiontlv  deiiict«d,  though  probably  seldom  met 
witli  until  the  desert  had  been  reached.  The  lion 
hnnts  recorded  in  the  New  Kin;;dom  refer  niainl  v  to 
Syria  or  Nubia,  though  Thutmo»i«  IV.  hunted  Imns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meini)his.  Leopanls  (or 
(tantbers!)  seem  t-o  have  been  seen  in  tlie  south  ; 
eleplumts  and  girnHes  were  not  unknowTi  to  those 
ivho  trailed  on  tlio  Upper  Nile ;  jackals,  then  as 
nuw,  were  very  familiar ;  desert  wolves  and  hyecuos 
Mimewhat  less  so;  many  kinds  of  antelopes  were 
well  known.  The  hippojtotamus,  oow!  tummonly 
met  in  the  river  and  bunted,  in  the  swamps,  has  by 
now  b«;en  driven  far  up  the  Nile.  Of  oxen  various 
breeds  wfifo  kept ;  the  familiar  long-horned  species 
existed  until  the  plngue  in  the  middle  of  the 
pniacnt  century.  Oxen  ore  often  reiiresentcd 
ploughing  or  threshine.  Certain  varieties,  or 
rather  individual  members  of  certain  varieties, 
distinguished  by  peculiar,  eorefully  sought  mark- 


ings, were  held  sacred  from  t)H>  earliest  times- 
Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  UeliojioliB,  Bacis  at 
lleroioiitliis.  JShL-eji  were  no  doubt  kept,  but 
occur  riiielv  oo  the  munumenta.  Varietieii  of  this 
long-  and  tlio  spirftl-homed  ram  were  sacred.  The 
ass  was  the  usual  l>cH!>t  of  burden,  and  was  not 
rivalled  by  the  camel  till  a  \GTy  late  date.  It  will 
be  remcmbored  that  in  Ga  llj'"  (Abraham  aud 
Pharaoh)  and  1:^^  O"  (JSloscs]  cauiela  are  neverthe- 
less mentioned— both  by  J— as  if  known  in  KgJT*- 
Thc  horse  is  likewise  unknown  in  the  older  ei>urhs  ; 
as  it  appears  first  after  the  HykHos  ficrio*],  it  is 
assnmea  to  have  been  introduc«d  by  those  in- 
vaders. The  reftirence  to  Egyptian  horse-breeding 
in  1  K  10™  should  more  proiiably  be  applied  to 
some  Asiatic  country  (Winckler,  Attt.  Unt.  173  A). 
The  Eg^'pliau  uaiiiL-  for  the  horse  meant  properly 
'a  pair,  and  was  due  jirobuhly  to  its  tirst  employ- 
ment in  the  wur-chnnot.  l-'ureign  names,  ojuung 
tiiom  Semit.  ow,  once  Wrrowed,  Itccame  even  more 
usual.  The  horse  apj>cars  to  have  been  seldom 
ridden.  Several  breeds  of  dogs  were  known ; 
some  were  valued  for  the  chase.  The  names  of 
Rome  bR'cds  are  preserved,  and  show  that  cortoiu 
Libyan  (or  Nubian  1]  varieties  were  popular.  The 
cat,  sacred  to  tho  goddea*  JJ'iit,  was  larger  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  Kgyiit.  It  ligures  in  a  very 
ancient  solar  myth  ( liouk  o/fh*  Dead,  oh.  17).  The 
[lig,  except  for  it«  mmition  in  the  sacred  books,  is 
nut  met  with  until  late  times.  Of  birds  a  great 
number  are  di>[iicted — geeae,  ducks,  herons  of  many 
Horta;  migratory  biras,  e.<j.  swallowa,  plovers, 
quails.  Eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  and  uwl  are  ojnoug 
the  luOGt  constantly  recurring  hieroglyiihica,  wliile 
tho  vulture,  hawk,  and  this  were  sacred  to  iiru- 
mincnt  divLoilie.s,  and  were  enihalme<l  in  nunibcrv 
(in  the  ba^e  epochs)  in  the  loealitie«  of  which  tho«H! 
divinities  were  the  patrons.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
tliouL'h  h«n-!irewling  is  nniveraal  in  Kgypt  to-day, 
that  oird  was  upptireiitly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Of  the  larger  reptiles  the  uiont  important  was  the 
crocodile,  now  no  longer  to  be  mat  with  below  the 
Cataracts.  There  is  a  variety  of  snakes,  the  bwit 
known  hein^  the  vrana,  HUiblem  of  the  ]»atron> 
gotldesH  of  Lower  Egypt  and  hence  of  the  king. 
and  the  horned  vijiur.  From  the  importance  aiid 
frequency  in  the  earliest  religious  literature  of 
channa  against  large  enakes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  numbers  and  dimeosioiu  were  once 
greater  thao  they  are  at  present. 

The  t'Cxts  show  ua  several  in^iecti;,  notably  the 
»earabttui -heetle,  regarded,  eHiJeeiallv  in  later 
time.s,  ita  a  syml>ul  of  eternity  and  of  tlio  sun-god, 
and  tlie  bee,  a.<^M>ii.-itprl  in  wntin<;  from  the  remot- 
est times  with  royaltj-  in  Ix^wer  rigypt. 

Fish  are  oft«n  represented.  Tho  most  peculiar 
is  the  oxt/rrfij/ncAux,  the  badge  of  the  19th  uome 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Fish  were  much  eaten  ;  Mime  of 
the  oldest  frescoes  depict  thorn  s|>eared  in  the 
marKhe.<«,  landed  in  drag-nets,  and  then  f<iilit  for 
drying ;  while  texts  equally  ancient  tell  of  the 
construction  of  HsLi-ponds. 

iv.  pLORA.^Egj-pt  is  remarkably  poor  in  variety 
of  vegetation.  Muny  of  the  cultivalt-d  plants  most 
common  now — cottou,  sugar,  rice— ore  modern  im- 
])ortations. 

In  prehistoric  ages  the  valley  wiui  no  doubt  con- 
sidcnibly  wooded  ;  but  to-<iay,  with  tho  excejttion 
of  the  various  palm  sfieries,  trees  occur  only  fmgly 
or  in  smalt  groups.  The  representations  of  the 
flora — of  trees  csiieciolly — in  tlic  frescoes,  carv. 
ings,  or  hieroglyphics  are  generally  too  far  conven- 
tionalized to  lie  instructive.  More  con  ho  leamml 
from  extant  renmins  of  wlible  grains  or  funerary 
Horal  wreaths  (from  the  New  Kingdom  onwards), 
or  of  woodwork  (from  all  periods).  From  thoHe  it 
is  clear  that  the  native  veRetation  has  altered  very 
little  during  the  course  of  history.    The  Egyptians 


were  at  all  times  ill  off  for  workable  woods,  am) 
wore  compellod^where  the  stalks  of  rivpr  plants 
would  not  Bcrve— to  make  the  best  of  their  own 

S'oomore  or  acacia  (the  latt-er  especially'  in  the 
der  epochs),  or  to  iiinwrt  yow  from  Cilicia  (?)  and 
ebcmy  from  Nubia.  Slore  than  one  Fhnraoh  of 
the  S'ew  Kingdom  brought  KpfHtMnimti  of  treeH  and 
vegetubler*  from  8yria  or  the  Itvd  Sea  coasts,  cither 
as  curioHitiefl  or  with  a  view  to  their  propa^^ation. 
From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  op'icnlturo  must 
always  have  been  the  main  occupation  of  the 
population,  and  we  learn  from  the  monuments  the 
names  of  several  cereals,  of  which  wlitat  and  bar- 
ley weretlie  commonest,  dhurali  bein^  well  known 
since  the  New  Kingdom.  (JardeuH  were  laid  out, 
and  much  interettt  was  shown  in  them  aim-e  the 
4tb  Dynaflty.  Many  vefretables  are  reprettenle<l 
in  the  frencoeH  and  hh  hieroi;lyphii*KignH,  f'spwiaJly 
the  bull>ou9  sort* — oniont*.  leelcH,  etc.  (cf.  Xu  xi.  !^]. 
The  vine  waa  always  larRcly  culti%-ated.  and  from 
the  Delta  came  ftcvcnil  famous  wines  of  Greek  and 
Honian  times.  The  &^,  too,  is  carLv  rejircsiented. 
Many  plants  were  valued  medicinally,  as  can  be 
shown  from  the  numlKirn  occurring  in  thu  mudictal 
works,  noUilily  in  the  I'apyru«  El)er8  ;  others  were 
n»e<l  for  dyein;,'.  The  most  iniportmit  of  all  plants 
to  the  Euj-ptians  was  the  papyrus,  which,  unknown 
now  in  the  Delta,  grew  there  once  in  vast  thickets 
where  the  noblea  hunted,  and  whence  was  obtained 
the  ntatorio),  not  only  for  ^^Titing,  but  also  for 
numerous  other  purposes,  decorative  and  useful. 
Aa  the  jiapvrus  became  one  of  the  pictorial 
eniblein<(  of  f^wer  Kg^'pt,  so  the  lotus  was  often 
that  of  the  southern  country,  altJiough  a  sort 
of  wiiter-reeil  seenisaliw  to  Itavu  lieen  w  employed. 
V.  Ethnology.— The  problem  of  the  origin  and 
relationships  of  the  Egyptian  race  ia  still  unsolved. 
Its  solution  is  to  tie  &uught  in  the  evidence  of  (I) 
philology;  i'i]  mythology;  (3)  physical  aulhro- 
pology  ;  ami  (4)  materiKl  culture.  Invcttigutions 
in  these  various  lields  have  hitherto  given  results 
partinlly  discordant.  (1)  The  most  ancient  lin- 
guistic documents  point  to  an  undeniable  though 
already  Tery  remote  relationship  with  the  Semitio 
lan^ages (see  below).  (2)Thcdinnitiesandmyth9 
familiar  to  the  earliest  texts  were,  until  recently, 
accepte<l  an  growtliH  of  the  Egyptian  »nil,  the 
inclination  being  to  recognize  in  extraneous  ele- 
ment**, if  any,  the  influence  of  neighlwuring  Afri- 
van  races.  Huinniel  tnde«d  Lrivit«s  us  to  take 
other  considerations  into  account  bv  pointing 
out  certain  coincidences  between  tne  ancient 
rellgiuna  of  Eg)'pt  and  Babylonia.  (3)  Racial 
types,  aa  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and  tlic 
mca.'nircmcnts,  etc.,  of  mummies,  have  led  to  no 
uniform  results.  Formerly,  anthroj>ologiat«  aaw 
in  the  Hculptures  and  paintings  one  race,  identical 
with  the  Copta  of  to-day;  now  they  generalty 
discern  varioua  types  among  the  moat  ancient 
portraits,  and  seek  on  such  evidence  to  distinguish 
at  least  two  races.  Few  mummies  remain  from 
the  oldest  epochs— one  of  the  most  ancient  ia  that 
from  Modflm,  at  present  in  the  Hoyal  Collejre  of 
Surgeuns,  Londtm,— and  tlmse  (rum  later  GnicjH 
point  apparently  to  a  short-skulled,  while  the 
modern  c,gvntiim  is  of  a  long-skulled  tyi»e.  Prob- 
ably the  olacat  group  of  rcmainn  (from  Ahydoa, 
IsyS-W)  seems  to  point  to  a  long-skulled,  orthOgna- 
thous,  Hniooth-hnire<l  nice  i  but  the  type  there  is 
Dot  homogeneous,  neither  is  tliat  of  tlie  Mc<ttim 
muroraies,  and  their  relationship  to  the  race  of 
hiatoric  Egypt  is  not  yet  clear.  (4)  There  ia  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  African  clementa,  whether  due 
to  primitive  kin.ihi]*  or  to  mere  proximity,  in  some 
branches  of  the  material  civilization,  Huetiaa  dress, 
wcjinons,  ]iossibly  circumcision.  On  the  other 
baud,  Hummel  tRjeks  to  t^liow  that  a  very  early 
form  of  religious  or  sepulclual  architecture  (pyra- 


mid) is  derived  from  Babylonia.  It  mast  be  owned 
that  the  oldest  remains  of  MeaopotAmian  civUiza- 
tion  appear  (o  exceed  in  antiquity  any  hitherto 
brought  to  light  in  Egypt. 

Most  are  agreed  that,  whatever  be  the  ea.10  with 
their  forerunners,  the  Egyptians  from  the  3rd  or 
4th  Dynasty  onwards  M-ere  not  a  negroid  race; 
that  they  cunie,  on  the  contrurv.  from  Asia.  But 
the  ({uef^tion.s  of  their  previous  iiome  there  and  the 
route  by  which  they  reached  the  Jf  lie. — whether  by 
Bftb  el-.N!andeb  and  Abyssinia  or  the  Wady  Ham- 
niiniAt  and  Coptoo,  or  by  the  Syrian  de»ert  and  the 
luthiuu-H,— are  aa  yet  unauKWured.  The  route  H. 
Arabia-Haniiu4mfl.t-Coptos  has  for  it  the  ovidenco 
(a)  of  prehisturic  remains  at  Coptos,  (Minting  to  a 
people  coming  direct  from  the  Red  Hea ;  (6)  of 
certain  facts — physical  resemblance,  peaceful  rela- 
ticHi!i,  and  the  apparently  reverential  attitude  of 
the  Egyptians— which  have  been  held  to  point  to 
J'u>nt,  I.e.  the  country  about  the  southorn  end  of 
the  Ucd  Sea,  as  a  former  homo  of  the  race.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  tradition  thut  the  founders 
of  the  monarchy  came  from  Thinis,  a  town 
nut  far  distant  from  ('optos — a  tradition  which 
has  Ijcen  confirmed  by  the  recent  diacovorj- 
of  the  Fimt  Dynasty  tomln  in  the  same  net);h> 
1ionrlioo<l  (Abydofi),  No  reminiscence  has  been 
discerned  in  the  literature  of  a  preliistorio 
imnngration.  The  people  apparently  considered 
themselves  aborigenes,  and  called  themselves 
merely  R6pie[t),  'men'  p*tr  cxctliene«.  Trocea 
of  a  Btone  ago,  undeniable  though  compli- 
cated by  the  long  historic  eurvival  of  Hint-work- 
ing, show  that  tne  country  has  lieen  inhabited 
since  the  Pliocene  jwriod.  Palirulit^hit;  remains 
are  rare,  but  some  half-dozen  stations  are  said 
to  have  been  recognized.  Considerable  evidence 
has  been  adduced  (thoiigb  contested)  to  demon- 
strate a  New  Stone  age.  That  a  Ilebrew  writer 
of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.  B[>eaks  {iin  10*]  of 
Mixraim  as  rclatod  to  Ciuih  (Ethiopia),  l*nt 
{S.  Arabia,  Pn^t),  and  Canaan,  is  not  a  fact  of 
much  ethnological  importance.  By  the  earlier 
annaliBt(iA.*-|  ci;ijjht  names— mostly  unidentifiable 


Eg>'ptian  language  among  its  neighbours  is  a 
fpiefltion  closely  associated  with  Ihnt  aa  to  tlte 
rai'ial  connexions  of  the  ]»eop1e.  Our  means  of 
comparison  with  the  surroundliip  idionis  are  not 
of  eunal  vaJue.  For  the  Semitic  languages — for 
the  Meaojiotamian  dialects  at  least  —  wo  have 
documents  perhaps  oa  ancient  as  any  from  Eg^-pt. 
For  the  Berber  and  Cushite  languages  of  Africa 
we  can  but  infer  from  quite  modern  evidence  tlic 
linguistic  conditions  of  earlier  ages;  and  in  thia 
im]>ortant  field,  therefore,  little  lias  aa  yet  been 
attcmpti'd. 

The  Egyptian  langnnge.  together  with  certain 
Innguagci  of  Harlmry,  NuVtia,  and  Abyssinia,  used 
to  he  regarded  na  forming  one  of  the  distinct  main 
divisions  of  human  .sp^'cch  ;  now  it  is  clear  tlint 
tliiH  Ifiolating  claN^silinaiun  cannot  lie  j  UHtiiied. 
The  group  is  not  independent.  Since  Benfey'a 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  affinity  of  the  Kg^'p■ 
tian  and  Semitic  languages,  his  main  contention 
has  received  increasing  conlirmation,  until  it  is  no 
longer  j^s-iiblo  to  deny  an  originally  very  close 
relationship- collateral  rather  than  tilial— lietweon 
the  proto-llaniitic  and  pro  to  Semitic  groups.  The 
allinity  is  specially  prominent  in  graiuniatical 
features  common  to  both.  Of  these  the  principal 
are— Ol  t'le  «aiue  [,'ender -endings,  mosc-  ir.  fem.  ( j 

(2)  an  all  but  identical  series  of  pronominal  Hullixes  ; 

(3)  the  use  in  Iwtli  of  a  peculiar  adjectival  termina- 
tion, 'nisbeh';  {4)  identity  in  four  or  five  of  the 
numexala;  (S)  analogous  treatment  of  tho  weak 


rerb  nnd  derivativcit;  (6)  the  identity  of  an  old 
form  of  Bgyp.  vGrl>iU  flection  and  the  ^m.  perfect ; 
(7)  verbal  nouns  with  prctixed  m  ;  (8)  the  ioiport- 
ance  of  a  single  acct^nt-vowol  in  each  word  or 
(^tactical  group,  and  the  resultant  *  construct ' 
•t&te  of  the  reiiiRinin;;  vowels.  There  is  more- 
ovtT,  to  Ifo  noted  the  correspondence  between  tlie 
Sein.  und  E^'vp.  consonants,  extending'  to  Boiue 
tifteen  undoubted  equations  (which  embrace  the 
important  series  «,  i,  *,  s) ;  also  two  or  throe  more 
which  ftre  almost  certain.*  _  rurther,  tlieaajue  lack 
of  any  written  represontativea  of  the  \*owelB.  In 
the  vocabtiliiry  tlic  ca«3  for  ticm.  atUnity  is  lots 
strong.  The  number  of  £p>'p>  roobt  for  which 
corre^iicindents  can  reasonably  be  claimed  in  any 
Seni.  uialect  is  email ;  the  lar^c  Seni.  clement  in 
the  language  of  the  Ne%v  Kingdom  owes  its  pre- 
senee,  not  to  any  primitive  relntionship,  hut  merely 
to  the  political  circnmstaaceB  of  the  time.  The  hulk 
of  £gyp.  roots  is  of  a  decidedly  non-Sem.  type. 
One  of  the  nio«t  distinctive  fualunts  of  the  Sctu. 
longaa^es — the  prcponderano.^  of  triliteral  rootn — 
IBt  at  any  rate,  not  p.iraJlcleil,  even  in  tlio  oldest 
Egyptian  ducument<t,  though  it  hiut  been  eit^- 
gosted  that  the  divergence  liere  is  due  to  early 
phonetic  degeneration.  Uommel  otferA  another 
explanation  of  the  facts.  By  the  aid  of  certain 
very  potent  phonetic  laws  he  institutes  com- 
ponaoos  between  a  number  of  ti^gj'p.  and  Sumerian 
words,  the  latter  being,  in  his  view,  an  import 
dating  from  the  priihi-storic  (Seniitii:)  iniinignition 
from  Mcftijpot.'iiiiia.  It  is  a  qumtiori  of  at  Iwust 
eqaal  dillittiUy  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  roots 
slioiild  Iw  regarded  h»  of  African,  i.e.  negroid, 
origin,  and  so  as  vestiges  of  a  still  remoter,  pre- 
Semitic  period,  dniiug  which  the  valley  was 
peopled  by  an  African  race,  part  of  wliotie  lin- 
guistic stock  was  Kubsequcntly  anial^anuited  with 
that  of  the  invmling  A.siatici>. 

If  it  were  posuiiblc  to  trace  with  certainty  the 
genealogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  Bcript,  we  might 
expect  to  find  ourselves  nearer  the  birthplace  of 
the  language.  Ilommel's  theories  do  not  ignore 
this  problem  ;  the  hieroglyphics  came,  he  holds, 
like  tlie  rest  of  the  iuteilci^tual  ciuipmcut  of  the 
Heyptiaiis,  from  Mesopoiamio.  It  this  were  true 
of  tlie  Miript  OS  a  whole,  it  would  nuverLhelfss  be 
obvious  that  many  of  the  signs  had  their  origin  in 
Africa  :  they  represent  natural  objects,  to  be  met 
with  only  there.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  evident 
that  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  systems  had. 
for  ages  before  we  tirst  meet  with  them,  followed 
widely  divergent  lines  of  developmeti  t.  The  former, 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  its  writing  nmterials,  bad 
lost  almost  entirely  the  pictorial  character  which  tlio 
Jfttter,  OP  the  contrary,  ret-aincd  from  the  beginning 
to  the  Olid  of  hiKtoric  times.  A  nonvcnbionnlizing, 
abbreviating  teiidoncy  WM,  of  conrse,  incviLablt^  if 
ft  siript  sHj  ponderous  wa.9  to  be  put  to  any  hut 
occasional  decorative  uses.  But  the  abbreviated 
forms  — first  the  'hieratic,'  later  the  Menioiie' 
Bcript — grew  and  found  employment  side  hy  side 
with  their  prototypes,  the  hieroglyphicii,  which 
to  the  end  were  alone  held  Buitablo  for  aacred 
literature  or  cmameat-al  inscrip Lions, 

The  signs  in  general  employment  during  the 
chuaiicul  i)eriod  — the  Middle  and  earlier  New 
Kingdoms — are  estimated  at   about  QOU  ;    some 

•Wn  tollovrlng  are  the  conrrntionol  tr»ii«criplwiw  iiscd  In 
tU*  srtldo  <Kc  Jij/.  ZritacAr.  xxxtr.  01  uid  ZIHIG  xlri.  727% 

1.  Ase«rtainaluit»tiona:   k',  3  A,  n  A,  1  w,  n  f,  ^  j,  *t,  a  t, 

^1,1  r,Dm,in,'i\ep,  p*.  nt;  2.  doubthil :  3  c  ir.tf.  Eld, 

,.  C 

0  '•  f>  X  If  rf >  d  « (the  TAluc*  ot  the  libilutB,  of  courw,  porticu- 
Url;  iiiiorrUin)L  Tin  Egji>.  /  and  •  lunii  of  ^  uc  without 
SemlUc  equli'ftlcnta.     K  And  ( teprcKnt  ■eoondarjr  fonns  of  *  t- 


from  the  older  epochs  had  then  fallen  into  disuset 
many  employed  later  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Tlie  signs  are  pictures  of  material  obiects — 
natural  and  artiltcial, — or  of  parts  of  such  oujccta. 
Primarily,  each  aign  must  have  ha*l  for  ita  phonetic 
value  merely  tlm  r;ame  of  the  object  depicted.  But 
since  DO  jtrovisioit  was  tliiis  made  for  expressing 
abstract  ideas  or  the  grammatical  needs  of  the 
language,  a  eecondary  use  of  the  signs  had  been 
developed,  and  abetractions  were  expressed  hv  tbe 
same  aigns  as  tbo»  material  objecta  of  whien  tiie 
Dames  contaiDcd  the  ideutical  consonants.  For 
example,  ^-^s  Is  the  picture  of  a  '  rib,"  written  by 
the  commnants  ipr ;  the  verb  '  reach'  is  also  spelt 
fp^'t  it,  too,  is  therefore  written  with  the  sign  z-^. 
Bei<ide.<«  such  signs  as  the^^e,  capable  anosaisted  of 
expreH«ing  complete  woriis,  there  are  many  with 
only  the  valae  of  single  sytlabies  (i.e.  consonant  -\- 
vowel  +  oonsonant).  The-se  are,  no  doubt,  primitive 
word-signs  which  have  lost  their  original  function, 
and  so  hecume  available  us  pure  phonetics  for  tlie 
writing  of  longer  words  A  still  remoter  stage  of  the 
tauguagu  is  recalled  by  the  S4  signs  catltHl  by  us 
the  'alphnbtt.'  and  reduced  from  the  representation 
of  24  monosyllabic  words  (*  consonant  -j-  vowel)  to 
that  of  24  consonants,  the  initials  of  those  forgotten 
words.  To  these  three  phonetic  elements  is  to  be 
added  one  purely  ideographic  and  complementary. 
To  avoid  ambiguities  certJiin  signs,  'determina- 
tives,' are  added,  as  in  Babylonian  and  Chinese, 
to  phonetically  written  worVls  in  order  to  indi- 
eatu  the  class  of  ideaa  to  which  such  words 
refer.  Thus,  dignity  or  age  would  be  followed 
by  the  figure  of  on  old  man,  atretigth  or  power 
by  that  of  an  armed  hand,  literature  or  learn* 
ing  by  that  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  absence  of 
written  vowels  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  correct 
prouuoeiatiun  of  Ej^ptian  words ;  our  only 
guides  are  the  trasaeriptions  in  vocalized  foreign 
Ittupiagca — cuneiform  or  Greek,— or  in  Coptic, 
which  18  but  the  youngest  st«ge  of  Egyptian, 
expressed  in  the  Greek  alphal>et.  Yet  by  tbetie 
oiaa  we  merely  approximate  to  the  vocalization 
of  the  later  epochs ;  for  that  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
we  have  no  guide.  The  Egyptians  thenis^'lves 
did  indeed,  during  the  period  of  their  intimacy 
with  AsiaflSth  and  follovving  Dj'nasties),  feel  tlie 
need  of  iHime  HyHteni  uf  vuwul-LrHiisc-riptiun,  und 
they  naturally  took  us  Uicir  model  the  cuneiform 
syllabary,  already  in  common  usw  in  Syria.  The 
vowels  winch  under  this  influence  they  aimed  at 
representing  were  a,  i,  and  v,  and  for  their  hiero- 
glyphic representation  the  signs  for  three  approxi- 
mate weak  conaonantA  were  selected,  similar 
necessities  were  met  at  later  periods  {the  Persian, 
Ptolemaic,  and  Uoman  supremacies}  by  similar 
means,  though  during  these  the  elements  of  the 
iinoient  iiiurogly]>liic  system  were  8j>eedily  losing 
their  original  values,  and  tMirnpletc  iiTeguhirity 
already  reigned  in  the  transcription  of  foreign 
consonants  as  well  as  vowels, 

vii,  CHKONoix>uT.— Many  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  tlii.-*  subject  sllH  await  satisfactory 
solution.  Astronomical  calculatioa-t  combinctl 
with  the  nuinumh;iitiil  evidence  have  duiibtless 
done  much  alrca<[y  to  fix  the  dutc-i  of  Inter  i'|>ot-h9; 
but  beyond  the  age  of  the  New  Kinf^diiin  it  seems 
impossible  to  lind  unanimous  acueptanco  for  mure 
than  approximate  dates.  Much  obscurity  still 
prevails  as  to  the  eras  and  methods  employed  by 
the  Egvptians  in  their  calculations. 

A.  The  availahlu  Egyptian  documents  are — (II 
The  lists  of  kings  inscribed  in  temples  or  private 
t*unl>H.  The  tlinn'  nioMl  important  (at  Abydos,  Kar- 
nak,  Sakknraj  date  from  l>>-naKtiiw  18  and  19,  and 
give  the  names  of  7fl,  61,  and  47  kings  r«»pcutively. 
Tombs  and  MSS  of  the  same  period  iiavc  jireHcrvod 
shorter  lists.     In  auch  lists  the  sequence  of  namca 
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is  not  alnnyii  correct,  nor  is  more  than  a  selection 
(politicaj  or  rittialiatic  ?)  from  the  full  aeries  of  oust 
latigB  given.  They  supply  no  data  a«  to  lengtu  of 
reign.  (2)  The  lista  in  a  dilapidated  papynu  of 
the  Rameaside  period  at  Tunn,  whiob  prul»bly 
enntneTated  when  complete  all  kings  from  the  Ut 
to  the  Hyksos  Uynaaty.  (3)  Dotea  are  found  in, 
or  coQ  bo  reckunud  from,  the  annals  inscribed  in 
Die  tomplca  by  certain  kinga,  or  incidentally  in 
tlie  tomw*  of  private  persons.  Tina  la  the  most 
reliable  daaa  of  document,  and  the  reconlti  in 
private  tombs  are  the  sole  contemporary  source 
tor  a  cbronoloey  of  the  early  Dynasties. 

B.  Of  (Jreek  writcra,  bj;  tor  the  most  Important 
ia  Manetho,  a  native  priest,  e.  G.c.  250,  whose 
works  ore  known  only  by  the  excerpts  preacrvt-d 
by  Josephus,  Afrioanua,  and  Euacbiua,  or  by  the 
niediiun  of  fitill  later  chronoIoKiata.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  itoarcu^i  upon  whtun  hia  Aiyvmaxd 
was  l>a.<ied ;  presnmably,  he  had  at  hia  dispoeal 
docunientii  far  fuller  and  more  reliable  than  any 
now  available,  though  his  chronolojij-  of  the  remoter 
|ieriodfi  can  be  proved  much  at  fault.  Nor  can  we 
judge  how  far  ne  manipulated  hia  antJioritiea  to 
Buit  hia  own  views ;  and  it  ia,  moreover,  pmlwible 
that  hia  ilcwiiih  and  Chrijttiaa  abbreviat'irii  Usjl 
their  own  ajutemH  to  hannanize  with  hia  state- 
menta.  The  misfortunea  inevitable  in  the  Ions 
trannnis.iion  of  aach  writings  muat  also  be  con- 
raderud  in  estimating  their  present  value.  The 
liats  appended  to  I^lanctho'a  history  divided  tlx; 
Egyptian  kings  into  31  Dynasties.  The  groumin 
for  such  divisions  are  often  diflR-ult  to  appreciatt* ; 
they  do  not  alwaya  colucide  with  tho  dtvitiioiiH  in 
the  Turin  p«pyru.s.  The  Mi*ts  coicipiled  by  Eratos- 
tlieneii,  B.a  275-104.  in  which  prrtenilisd  Greek 
interpretAtiioTia  of  the  royal  name^  are  given,  con- 
tain in  reality  many  words  which  are  but  inaccurate 
transcriptions  of  titles^  fonnulic,  etc.,  which  accom- 
panied tiie  names. 

Many  acliolara  have  occupied  themselves  with 
these  Urvek  clironologi(*ts.  IJoclcli  aoagbt  to 
demonstrate  an  astronomical  era  as  the  basis  of 
\fanetho's  calculations.  Lepsiua  appealed  to  the 
•  Sothis  '  book.  —  a  Christian  forgery,  —  which 
ascribed  3565  years  aa  total  duration  to  tlie 
Egyptian  nionaroby;  while,  according  to  Uugor, 
ManethoB  system  gave  5G13  as  the  date  of  its 
foundation.  Bnigsch  Laa  attempted  reckoning 
from  the  basis  of  average  length  of  generationa 
and  reigns,  and  thus  arrives  at  '44l»  for  the  some 
erent.  Ed.  Meyer  lays  streea  chiefly  on  data  as  to 
length  of  reigns  actually  recorded  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  has  thus  constructed  a  scries  of  *  mini- 
muiu  dat«s,'  I.e.  dates  below  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  variouH  periods  could  not  be  brought  down ; 
hut  C.  Turr  uo-t  etnce  re-examined  the  monnmenta 
with  the  n;sult  of  a  possible  further  reduction  of 
Meyer's  figiiriai. 

The  must  important  assistance  towards  the  cfitab- 
Usbraent  of  indispntable  dates  is  derived  from 
astronomical  calculation^),  bas^l  on  the  following 
ascertained  facta  as  to  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Tho 
Egyptians  did  not  use  a  leap  year.  Consequently 
in  every  four  y  e&ra  a  day  was  lost,  and  in  U&H  years 
these  losses  nad  reanlted  in  a  complete  shift  of  all 
the  oominat  months  throngfaout  the  seasonal  year. 
An  absolute  method  of  reckoning  could,  however, 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  vanation  in  the  sun's 
position.  This  variation  was  gaoced  by  the  first 
visible  (heliacal}  rising  of  Sothis  (airius),  an  event 
which  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  Inunda- 
tion. When  the  'natural'  years,  reckoned  from 
this  point,  amount  to  14G0,  that  total  is  therefore 
called  a  Sothix  rwriod.  The  natural  or  Sothie  year 
was  probably  uf  imiKirlance  to  tlie  Egyptians  only 
for  ft^'Hcultural  and  rituaJistio  oaloulutiuns  ;  but  to 
us  It  is  of  great  value.  For  the  known  foot  that  a 
Tou  r.— 42 
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Sothis  period  began  in  A.  P.  139  enables  us  to  fix  Ita 
previoua  occurrences  iii  B.C.  1322,  2784,  4JW2,  etc. 
Witli  these  points  for  a  baeis,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  recorded  Sothis  risings  under  kings 
Afrnp(A(MereDptah)andAnieQophisi.,  IM.  Mahlur 
fixes  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  m.  at  1.5<J3-U49. 
He  has,  indeed,  also  calculattsl  exact  datts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  18th  and  IDth  Dynasties;  but 
results  drawn  from  documents  still  often  disputable 
cannot  be  relied  on.  To  such  astronomical  dates 
Klirtdera  Petrie  bos  contributed  3410  a-t  the  probable 
commencement  of  the  Kth  Dynasty.  The  following 
are  selected  dates,  from  those  provisionally  adopted 
by  Petrie,*  Ed.  Meyer,  Mahler,  and  Stcindorlf  (in 
'Baedeker,' 1897);— 


Dynasty. 


Petrie. 

&.C. 

4777 
301)3 
3410 
2985 
2778 
2565 
1687 
1327 

1089 


Meyer. 

aa 
3180 
2830 
2530 

2130 
193'J 

15,% 
1320 


Mahler. 
1575 

1240 


Steindorff. 

382 

332 

30 


viii.  IliSTORT. — Modern  liUtorlana  conveniently 

fiartitiou  Monctho'a  aeries  gf  3t  Dynasties  into  the 
ollowinc  groups:  (rt)  the  Old  KingdQm,  Dyns. 
i.-vi.  ;  (6)  tke  Middle  Kingdom,  Dyna.  xi.-xiii.  ; 
{c)  the  New  Kingdom,  Dyns.  xviii.-xx. ;  [d)  the 
Foreign  Dominion,  Dyns.  xxil.-itxy. ;  {e)  the  Ret- 
toraiton,  Dyn.  xxvi. ;  (/)  the  Persian  Sttpremaej/. 
Dyu.  xxxu  Between  these  lie  obscare,  disturbed 
periods,  not  assignable  to  any  of  tho  more  distinctly 
d^ned  groDps. 

[a)  Tm  Old  Kingdom.  —  Although  nothing  is 
kno%vn  of  the  liiittory  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs, 
the  tombs  of  the  lat  and  2nd  Dynasties  have 
lately  been  discovered  at  Abydos  (Om  ei-Ja'ab), 
the  legendary  cradle,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
tho  monarchy.  Unfamiliar  royal  names  of  the 
same  remote  aea  have  come  to  light  somewhat 
farther  south  (Ncgodoh);!  while  the  ao-colled 
'  New  Race '  cemetery — the  remains  of  a  very  rude 
Btage  of  culture— in  tho  latter  locality,  is  regarded 
as  dating  from  at  least  as  distant  a  period.  In 
Greek  times  legends  conid  still  be  collected,  attri- 
buting to  some  of  these  early  kings  notable 
achievements,  such  as  the  first  damming  of  the 
river,  the  estftblishmeDt  of  a  certain  divine  cnlt, 
or  the  regulation  of  Buccoasion  to  the  throne ;  to 
others,  nti'me  memurabte  experiencft— a  devastating 
plague,  or  an  earthquake. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while  the  first 
historic  Dynasty  and  that  of  demigods  which  pre- 
ceded it  are  said  to  be  native  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
legends  of  tho  still  remoter  Dynasty  of  gods  are 
localized  in  the  North ;  the  great  gods  were  at 
home  first  in  Helio[>otis  and  the  Delta.  This  may 
point,  it  is  said,  to  a  racial  contrast  which,  how- 
ever strong  at  first,  was  early  obliterated.     One  of 

■  So  br  M  y«t  mibllfhnl ;  tvo  f? JfCfffv,  vols.  I.  U. ;  Ueyw's  an 
the  nlnliT'u'"  dsUs  ntnxTtA  to  abovo. 
t  Sas  jBg.  ZtUtehr.  xzx*.  1  It. 


the  prehistoric  races  ha»i  occnpied  dlstricta  aboat 
the  river's  innnUi ;  another — that^  [ierhttps,  to  which 
the  rude  inonumenta  at  Coptos  are  clue  —  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  valley,  and  one  of  \Us  thief&, 
attaining,  we  may  suppose,  at  Abydoa,  or  more 
iirupot'lv  Thiuls,  to  a  riosition  of  supremacy,  had 
t>oeii  able  to  ejctend  thence  his  power  do^n  the 
river,  settling  near  the  latfir  Memphis,  subduing 
or  absorhinff  tlic  I>elta  tribes,  and  filially  ideuti- 
fyine  hini^elf  M'ilh  the  reli*'ton  of  the  district 
vhicn  bocaiue  thenceforth  the  utate  religion  of 
tlio  nation.  RelirH  of  a  po»Mibly  pre-dyiiaatie 
monarchy  can  be  traced  in  archaic  survivals  in  the 
titles,  functions,  dress,  et«.,  of  thelater  kingi; ;  but 
of  the  peojile  nilcd  by  these  primitive  PhoraoliB. 
or  of  the  hniita  of  their  doni&inB,  little  can  aa  yet 
be  «aid.  Interments,  tlinta,  pottery,  regarded  by 
some  a»  pruhUitoric,  arc  by  otiicra  a&signed  to  fur 
later  aye». 

History  properly  so  called  opens  wth  Dyn.  3. 
Yet  here  Btill  we  have  knowledge  of  only  one  or 
two  out  of  half  a  dozen  kings.  _  Some  fnigmonts 
on  which  the  name  of  Nbk  [Ncbka)  occurs  are 
held  to  belong  to  his  time ;  l>sr  (Zezer),  his  suc- 
oeasor,  in  tdl  probability  built  (nossibly  usurped) 
the  step-pyramid  of  Snkkara.  He  was  a  monarch 
of  Bome  power,  for  he  extended  his  activity  to 
the  mines  of  Sinai,  where  hi»  name  la  found,  and 
his  i;ult  was  revived  at  quit«  a  late  epoch.  Tliie 
Dynaatv  closes  (or  the  next  begins)  with  a  better 
known  Ving,  Sn/noSoiiH,  whose  name  nurvive»  on 
numeroua  moniuncnta,  the  most  important  beinf 
his  pyramid -tonib  at  MedQm.  lie,  too,  exploited 
the  Sinaitic  eopjier,  not,  however,  as  his  inscrii)- 
tiou4  there  show,  until  he  had  crushed  the  hostile 
noMiads  of  the  neighbourhood.  TJie  tombs  of 
sevural  of  his  nobles  are  extant  in  the  ceineLeries 
of  Ahusir,  Dahshur,  and  Medrini.  The  4t1i  Dynasty 
htu)  loft  a  memorial  mure  indbhUu  tlmn  thnt  of 
any  tliat  f^illowwl  it;  for  the  successors  of  Soris 
built  as  their  tombs  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  Their  relationships  to  Soria  and  to  one 
another  are  uneertAtn.  Some  clone  blood  connexion 
can  be  argued  from  geneaJogiea  in  contemjtwrarj* 
tombs  anil  from  later  tradition,  ^/v^ic- Cheops, 
.^r'-Chephren,  and  J/jii'i/T'-Mykuriiius  apju^ar 
to  have  spent  their  energies  cliietly  on  the  cou- 
etruction  of  their  pyramids.  With  this  object 
they  brought  granite  from  As^'An  and  alabotitcr 
from  quames  near  Tel  el-Amama.  Cheot^s,  huw- 
o\'cr,  continued  tlio  work  in  Sinai,  and  built  in  the 
Dclto  (Tidch  and  Buhastis).  Indeed  we  learn  from 
the  inscriptions  of  M(n  (Methen),  a  magimte  of  the 
time,  that  the  Delta  wjm  nlrnjuly,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  reclaimed  and  worked  for  the  crown  by  great 
tunctionariea  Of  the  remaining  three  or  foor 
kings  of  the  Dyniuily,  one  at  Ica^it  is  known  to 
have  built  a  pyramid.  The  great  Sphinx  isnsnnlly 
attributed  to  this  jierioil,  tliou^'h  it  ]>osAibty  bulon^is 
to  a  considerably  later  age.  The  relative  scarcity 
of  remains  of  the  4tli  Dynasty  probably  |M>ints  to 
the  email  dcvcluumcnt  of  the  cuHtom  of  building 
monuitientaL  touibs. 

Tradition  regarded  the  5th  Dynasty  as  a  now 
family,  possibly  ns  one  of  usorpora.  One  legend — 
probably  not  without  interested  motives— oecribcs 
to  it  an  origin  half-pricstlv,  half-divine,  and  placos 
itahome  in  the  nei^hbo\ir)tood  of  lIclioTiolis;  else* 
whereiti-tcftlleil  native  to  r.lephantine.  The  Dynasty 
consist-cd  of  some  nine  kind's,  mo«My  little  more 
now  than  names  ;  for  we  know  of  no  nchievtjments 
more  remarkable  than  work  in  the  mines  of  Sinai 
or  Hammilmflt  and  a  trading  expedition  down  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  The  pyramids  of  all  but 
one  of  the  kings  are  jdentiGed — mostly  at  Abusir. 
That  of  IKfiM-Unnos,  the  lant  of  the  Dynasty,  is  at 
Sakkara,  and,  though  smaller  than  most  tomb*  of 
its  class,  is  to  ub  of  "mucli  greater  importance  than 


the  gigantic  but  barren  erections  of  earlier  reigns; 
for  in  It  are  inscribed  the  most  ancient  texts  o!  oil 
I'-gVptian  literature  (see  below), 

file  Oil)  Dynasty,  in  ite  widespread  activity 
abroad  and  at  home,  is  n  etrong  contrast  to  ita 
forerunner.  Inscriptions  of  its  kings  meet  ns  in 
all  parte  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
Sinai  and  the  desert  quarries.  And  now,  more- 
over, we  may  road  in  the  earliest  of  n&rratire  in- 
scriptions— those  of  IKnt((Jna}  and  ^rffw/ {Uttk- 
huf ),  the  generals  and  ambassadors  of  kings  Ppy 
(Pepy)  I.  and  Mmr'  (Merenera) — of  expedittoos 
agamst  both  the  Syrian  and  Nubian  barbarians. 
Thflse  refrulted,  indeed,  in  little  but  booty  and 
conciliatory  prcscnta  from  the  tribes  over  whom 
a  temporary'  victory  could  probably  be  achieved 
with  little  troulde,  by  the  (at  lca.it  partioUy)  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Kgypt.  One  of  the  latter  kings 
oi  this  Dynii»ty,  I'jty  n.,  sat  longer  on  tho  throne 
than  any'mnnarch  in  the  world's  history ;  native 
and  Greek  doctunenta  assign  him  a  reign  of  over 
00  years. 

We  know  not  under  what  circnmfitances  (ho  0th 
l)yna8ty  had  reached  tho  throne,— whether  through 
some  blood  claim  or  by  violence,— nor  do  wc  know 
amidst  what  events  its  rule  closed.  Kvidently, 
howex'er,  it  lia<I  no  peaceful  end.  The  last  of  iti 
kings  are  but  empty  names,  and  indeed  in  tho 
latter  years  of  Pay  II.  complete  obscuritr  aur- 
ronnds  the  political  and  sociaJ  existence  of  ErarpU 
"When,  some  two  or  three  centurica  later,  that 
obscurity  is  di^ipated,  tho  country  has  assumed  a 
new  face,  the  capital  is  no  longer  at  Memphis,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  several  htmdred  milos  farther 
south. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian 
|K>lity  show  little  change  under  the  3rd,  4tli,  and 
&th  Dynasties.  Tho  southern  and  northern  king- 
domM,  liound  together,  it  hiifi  been  Kaid,  in  a  sort 
of  personal  nnion,  each  rotain^i  to  some  extent  its 
separate  organiiatiou,  although  important  offices, 
once  proper  to  one  or  other  of  them,  arc  often 
found  unite<l  in  the  bandit  of  a  single  functionaiy, 
just  as  the  oHiciaJ  noim^iiclature  of  the  Pharaoh 
combined  the  royal  titles  of  both  South  and  North. 
The  king  ii  omnipotent:  his  nuniKters — a  mere 
hareaucrncy— are  members  of  the  royal  house  or  of 
the  i^at  territorial  families.  The  ancient  divinon 
of  tne  country  into  nomeet  forms  tlie  basis  of  aa 
elaborate  iinaneiuj  and  judicial  adniinifttration,  yet 
controlled  by  tho  court  through  olfioials  dependent 
ou  the  centr.'il  gDvemment,  by  whom  the  royal 
dues  are  collected  and  legnl  questions  settled 
inde|K>ndenIly  of  the  load  ant.lioriticM.  But  aa 
time  goes  on,  and  {as  we  may  infer)  weak  nilcra 
succeed  the  strong,  the  old  pronncial  independence 
reasserts  itself,  and  the  nomarchs  begin  to  move 
beneath  the  weight  of  central  despotism.  One  of 
the  lirst  signs  of  this  decentralizing  tendency  ia 
the  growth  of  the  custom  of  buriul,  now  no  longer 
at  M4.-tii|ihi»,  boside  the  king,  but  at  home,  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  provincial  capitals,  at  Akhmfm, 
Abydos,  Theljes,  Elephantine,  and  olwwbero. 
The  court  of  tho  nonmrch  wn»  modelled  upon  that 
of  the  king ;  its  ofScials  gi'ew  in  numV«r.  its 
militin  in  strength.  Tlie  kings  of  theCth  Dynaaty 
ore  left  sarrouDaed  only  by  courtiers  and  placemen ; 
the  magnates  »eem  to  have  wttJidrawn.  and  to  be 
ready,  when  opimrtunity  olfHrs.  to  reassert  the 
primitive  itidei>endence  of  their  jKWiitiou, 

Tlie  period  l)etween  the6Ui  and  thellth  Dynasties 
U  one  of  tho  most  obscore  in  Egypt's  hiatory :  yet 
tho  complete  dearth  of  monuments  can  scarcely  bo 
foiiuitous.  Mnnetho  localize-s  the  7th  and  8th 
DyiuiHtics  »till  at  Mcmphix,  and  we  may  indeed 
sup{>osc  thnt  there  was  no  sudden  break  with  the 
past.  The  provincial  nobles  could  only  gradually 
assert    their   atrength,   ami    tho    Pharaohs    atiU 
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reigned,  at  least  ntiiiitiiallj.iD  their  ancient  capital. 
But  of  tlieKS  kiD}:>i  we  know  notlun;^,  scarcely 
tbelr  names,  Posaibly  they  were,  in  later  time*, 
reg&rded  m  usnrpers.  Genealogies  in  certain 
tomW  (El-BersUeb)  appear  to  reacii  bark  to  tlicir 
tiuiefl,  and  show  how  the  nomaroha  [Ur«a(iy 
flourishecl.  The  inccccding  Dynasties,  the  Uth  and 
lOth,  would  be  equally  unknown  were  it  not  for 
the  inficrJitttons  of  Siut,  whose  princes  record  their 
participutiun  In  the  struggle  cI  the  potty  Dynasty 
of  Henicleopolia  (Ahna«)  against  *tlie  ooutb.' 
The  VLh  and  lOth  Dyniuticd  are  indeed  currently 
oseribeil  t-o  Henicleupolis,  M-hile  subsequent  events 
make  it  evident  that  by  '  the  South '  is  here  meant 
the  princiiMility  of  Tbclies.  That  town  bad  been 
the  Bent  ut  u  noblu  family  under  the  Gth  Dynastr  ; 
and  while  the  royal  iiower  tuul  grown  wenk,  tlie 
Thcban  nomarchit  hud  nunted  tbt-ir  8lr<:n;<lb,  till 
at  length,  having  overooine  the  Herafleo[K)litca, 
they  by  dezrees  re-established  unity  and  order. 

(6)  Th«  MiddU  Kitt/jfhm. — Tho  rliiini»  of  these 
first  Tlioban  Pharaoti*  -tUc  lltli  Iiynasty— to  be 
the  legitimate  succeiisors  of  the  Mcmpbito  kin^ 
were  reco-inizod  in  their  own  and  future  gencra- 
tiona.  Tbt.'irnumberandsoqnencci9notclcar.  They 
bear  altenrntt^ly  tho  nanieit  Mntwhtp  (Mentnhot^p) 
and  /n//'(Intuf), though  it  i»  pretty  certain  Diis  dous 
not  ira|)Iy  tlie  undistuilieilBUccesaion  of  one  family. 
The  royal  honours  were  not  attained  by  tlie  lirat 
member  of  the  sertes,  who  bears  merely  the  title 
of  nonmrch  ;  the  kingly  titles  are  assumed  by  his 
Bnocussors.  One  at  leAat  of  them — Mntxrhtp  UL  — 
had  A  long  reign,  and  left  endcnce  of  his  power 
from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.  Another  records* 
a  trading  e\p4KlitLon  on  the  Ked  Sea  as  well  us 
quarrying'  uork  in  the  eastern  desert. 

'Whether  the  Tith  DynaHty  nurceeded  the  llth 
without  disturbfmee  is  not  certain,  ll  gave  U* 
Egypt  (leven  of  Iho  most  active,  powerful,  and 
loDA-Hved  of  her  kings,  and  seems  in  every  sense 
to  have  Imm^h  worthy  of  the  admiration  liestuweil 
OD  it  in  after  flLge^  To  /mrini/i7-AiiiL'nyuiea  I. 
fell  the  task  of  completin';  the  M-ork  of  imion  nnd 
pacification  initiated  br  bia  pn>decei<«on).  The 
ma^ates  of  Middle  Lgypt  (Iteni-IIaNui)  have 
recorded  his  inter\'ention  to  settle  local  disputes 
as  to  territory  on  tbc  babia  of  former  arraugcmcntB, 
and  to  coDtirm  his  faithful  vassals  in  tlicir  j>os- 
seasions.  Klwwhere  we  read  of  revoltst  SHp]>ressc<i 
and  of  euni) uesta  abroad.  ludeud,  Kgjpt  luul  now 
for  the  Grfit  lime  a  royal  house  wIioho  aJ<T>ira(iori  it 
wim  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  tlieir  iloniinlonH. 
It  is  true  that  booty  or  tribute  were  utill  the  chief 
induremenU  to  war  ;  but  the  cnmpaij^s  were  now 
ujton  a  larger  Kale,  the  enemies  attacked  more 
distant,  and  tbc  results  of  victoi^  more  lasting. 
The  enereiea  of  the  kin'.'s  were  tnrned  chiefly 
southward,  towards  the  guld  mineR  of  Nubia.  That 
country,  once  subdued, — mainly  by  tlie  exertions  uf 
IlVr^iUserteecn)  III.,— was  to  1>e  held  by  means  of 
fortresses,  of  which  two  can  still  be  traced  beyond 
tbe  second  Cataract.  All  K^'ypt  contains  scattered 
remains  of.lhe  building  activity  of  the  I'Jth  Dynai^ty, 
whose  kings  resided  in  varioos  capitals— the  earlier 
in  TlielMirt,  where  the  nucleus  of  the  Anvon  temple 
dat«8  from  their  time,  and  possibly  nt  Mumpliin; 
the  later,  in  the  FnyyQm,  M-here  Amenemes  in. 
built  the  most  coln<wal  of  Kgj7»tian  funerary 
temples,  known  in  later  ages  as  the  Labyrinth, 
and  where  he  utilizwl  an  extensive  natural  lake 
(L.  Moeri!<)  to  fertilize  the  whole  district.  Tlie 
custom  of  burial  in  pyrnmidii,  maintained  on  a 
modtat  Bcale  by  ttie  llth  Dynasty  at  Thebes,  was 
carried  on  by  thtir  succe-isors,  who  built  largo 
tombeof  this  class  near  McmphiB  (Lisht,  Turrnn, 
Dahshur)  or  in  the  Fayyilm  (lllaimn,  Hawarah). 
There  are  grunniJH  for  Hnjfposing  the  later  kings  of 
the  Dynasty  to  have  hud  foreign  blood  in  their 
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veins;  their  portraits  show  features  singularly 
ditlerent  from  the  accuntomcd  type  of  tlie  age. 
The  internal  histor}-  of  the  middle  kingdom  is  tne 
hixtorj-  of  the  developniuiit  of  tlie  dvcentralizing 
tendencies  which  had  their  rise  in  the  oonditions 
of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  devctopmont  can  be 
traced  in  the  inscribed  tombs  of  llio  noble  families 
buried  at  Bani-Uasan,  EUBershob,  Siut,  and 
Aswdn.  The  nomesof  Middle  and  Upper  Kfc'yp^ 
arc  the  centres  of  interest,  each  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  of  which  the  genealogy  can,  in 
some  cases,  be  traced  back  to  the  Old  Kingdom. 
The  nomarchs  were  still,  however,  under  certain 
obligations  to  the  central  iK>wer.  Bat  the  cn>wn 
was  no  longer  iit  the  position  of  irrcs]>onsibIe 
despotism  wluch  it  bad  enjoyed  in  fumier  tiiues. 
Ita  jiowers  were  reittricleu  on  all  sides  by  the 
growth  of  the  prov  inciul  resources.  Thn  nomurcha, 
some  of  whom  l>y  judicious  marriages  lia*!  boooroe 
lords  of  several  provinces  at  once,  had  their  own 
courts,  officials,  and  levies,  though  the  latter  were 
Apparently  at  the  king's  disposal  for  external  wars. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  con  judge,  the  country 
sufTcrod  little  as  yet  from  these  conditions.  Tho 
age  of  tlte  Middle  Kingdom,  though  ditfcring  rather 
in  degrf^ethan  in  kind  from  that  of  the  Memphite 
Dynasties^  was  one  of  |)rubab1y  git?at«r  material, 
artistic,  and  literary  wealth,  "and  a]ipearwl,  not 
uudetwrvedly,  to  succeeding  geuurutious  as  u 
golden  age. 

The  obscurity  which  gradually  follows  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  12tb  Dynasty  is  no  loss  impenetrable 
than  that  wluch  follows  on  the  Dynasties  of  the 
Old  Kingdom.  On  .>M)me  sides,  indtM>d,  the  decline 
is  Rcarcely  pprneptible ;  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
kingdom  is  little  changed  ;  tho  sonthem  conqueiits 
are  maintained,  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinues, and  tho  art  of  the  fieriod  does  not  faJl  far 
short  of  the  high  .itnndard  lately  set.  But  of  the 
individual  IMiafaohs  of  the  13t1i  Dynasty  we  know 
scarciily  anvthiiig ;  of  those  of  the  14th,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  fureiuT  »t:ri<_'»<,  with  the  Domes 
{among  others)  of  i>hkhlp  (Scbekhote]i)  aud  Shkms^f 
(Sebekemsef),  tsluniliV.ed  in  Tlic1>ea;  the  latter  in 
Cbois,  an  obscure  Delta  town,  though  it  is  quite 
nossible  that  theTheban  tradition  was  being  uplield 
uy  a  contemporary  Dynasty  in  the  south,  Tho 
whole  interval,  inacod,  lietwccn  the  I'ith  and  17th 
Dyiia.Htit^  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  atrugglea 
of^  rival  houses,  each  claiming  Eegitiraate  rigbta  to 
the  throne,  yet  none  strung  enough  to  vindicate  its 
cinim.x  neniiunently. 

We  oo  not  know  at  what  point  in  this  dark 
period  of  some  150  years  the  intirnal  troubles 
were  first  eomplitated  ly  ft)reigu  iuvosioa.  The 
name  of  ono  ot  the  IdnKS  aaigned  to  this  time  is 
regarded  as  evidence  for  an  Ethiopic  supremacy  ; 
on  the  other  band,  there   is   perhaps  ^ound  lor 

Sbiciog  here  one  of  the  frequent  Libyan  invasions. 
if  trustworthy  contemporary  documonls  there  is 
a  complete  dearth ;  the  Turin  papyrus  and  the 
Manutiionian  fragments  are  our  sole  authorities. 
In  MnnetLo's  arrangement  these  two  obscure 
Dynasties  aro  followed  by  two  more  of  which  still 
less  is  known  ;  yet  they  are  of  preuter  interest,  for 
they  are  drawn  from  those  foreign  invaders  who  by 
this  rime  had  ><ulKluL>d  at  least  a  part  of  nurthera 
Eg>'pt,  and  whom  Manetho  names  Hyksos  ("Ttfftit, 
7  pi.  Ttoi-fftfiiT).  The  racial  ixwition  of  this  i>eople 
is  dtill  unknown.  Their  Greek  {^Egyptian)  name 
means  merely  'Sheikhs  of  Uie  (south  Syrian)  Be- 
dawin,' '  an<i  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  con- 
sistdl  of  mixed  hordes,  partly  Semite,  partlv  of 
some  tthcr  race.  Another  liyixttheais,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Sttkh  (Set)  was  common 
to  Ilykaos  and  Hittitea,  and  on  the  occurrence  In 

*  Th«  cToM  'ahaplMfd'  for  tne  !■  dpnonitriiblD  onljr  kt  s  tsti 
Ut«T  ptnd  of  tli«  Unquiet. 


cnoeifonn  (]ocuni(>ntii  of  ^y'n  (Ktiynn)  na  a  Hittite 
kinB:*s  name,  while  his  namesake  in  Epypt  is  re- 
gamed  as  n  Uykcios  king,  would  niako  of  Hyksos 
and  Uittites  one  tacc.  From  the  language  wo 
can  draw  no  arcuments,  for  we  know  nuthing  of 
it  savQ  a  fuw  Ciruek  trauKcrtjitiouv  of  Ihu  royal 
n&mee.  Nor  can  we  appeal  to  the  portraits  of  the 
Idngfl ;  for  tho  Sphinxra,  ota,  fortaorly  regarded 
as  such,  are  now  held  by  many  to  bulong  rather 
to  the  latt«r  kingn  of  tlie  12th  Dynasty. 

Asiatics  hod  undoubtedly  w^n  cros-'dng  the 
frontier  for  agoti  "past ;  but  only  in  Kmall  numbers. 
Now  they  appear  to  have  made  a  much  more 
fonnidablo  onolanght  u^n  tbc  eastern  Delta,  and, 
after  staying,  plundenng,  and  burning,  to  have 
eatabliihed  themselves  tnerti  in  a  dominant  ]>05<i- 
tion.  The  events  which  had  produced  this  Muuth- 
ward   migration  from  A^ia  are  quite   unknown  ; 

iiOK.sibty,  rliQ  oont«mponiry  attack  of  Elaui  on 
hla^opotaniia  gave  the  immediate  impetus. 

Egypt  was  weak,  and  the  earlier  at  least  of  the 
Hyksos  princes  were  strong  rulers ;  and  though 
resistance  was  persistent  farthor  south,  northern 
Egypt  remained  in  their  hands  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  posaibly  longer.  They  rcsidod  in  thu 
eutem  Delta,  in  the  fortreu  of  ^//w'W-Avaris  or 
at  p'nt-Ttixaa  (Zoan),  where  tlmy  Kotin  so  far 
aasimi1at4!d  Eg}'ptian  civilisation  that  the  remains 
of  their  work  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  native  kings. 

(c)  The  New  JCinfidom.-^-Jaat  as  the  disorders  of 
a  former  period  had  been  ended  by  the  energy  or 
fortunate  position  of  the  Thebau  uunmichs,  bo 
now  rc^tanco  to  the  Hyksos  oporesttion  centred 
at  Thebes,  which  may  even  itofolt  liavo  sulFcred  at 
their  bands,  since  traces  of  them  have  come  to 
light  still  farther  south.  Their  expulsion  neces- 
sitated a  long  struggle,  and  they  probably  only 
finally  fiuitted  tlm  Delta  many  years  after  being 
driven  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  ITth  Dynasty, 
which  began  the  war  or  liberation,  scema  for  eome 
time  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Llykaos 
kings.  It  is,  however,  only  of  its  later  nienii1>erR 
that  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  is  preserved 
from  this  pGrioii  the  autobiography  of  an  Egyptian 
otEcer,  /'Arfw-Amoais,  who  took  part  in  the  war, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that,  Avarls  ba\'ing  been 
captured,  the  foreigners  were  not  merely  expelled 
from  Egypt,  bat  pursued  into  S.  Palc&tino  and 
their  stronghold  (or,  perhaps,  place  of  temporary 
rctTOBt)  Shomhen  (Jos  Itf)  taken. 

The  military  expeditions  here  described  are  the 
first-fruita  of  a  new  tendency  in  the  hi.itory  of  the 
nation.  The  art,  language,  and  u>i'uil  organizaLion 
of  the  early  period  of  tiie  New  Kingdum  bear  a 
dose  TeHemutancfl  to  those  of  the  age  that  hod 
sunk  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Hykitoji  invasion. 
Indeed,  that  the  change  had  been  so  slight  may 
be  an  argument  for  tho  relatively  short  duration 
of  the  foreign  occupation.  Bat  the  potitiL-al  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Tliebnn 
Dynasty,  bc-gtus  t*i  follow  a  new  course.  Instead 
of  a  nation  content  with  victories  over  the  wild 
tribes  of  Nubia  and  Uie  Sondan,  both  kings  and 
people  appear  now  to  be  eager  for  conquest  among 
nwes  of  quite  other  attainments,  in  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war.  The  nationn  of  8yria  had  not. 
so  far  as  w«  know,  seen  an  ICgyptinn  invasion 
since  that  condnctea  b^  Tf^nt  [6th  Dynasty).  The 
Pharaohn  of  the  New  Kingdom,  however,  initiated 
into  Asiatic  warfare  by  tiie  circumntances  of  the 
Hyksos  expulsion,  soon  came  to  regard  such  cani- 
pugDs — aggresi^ive  now — as  their  most  ini]Kirtaiit 
oooopation.  Rut  firet  they  set  about  the  recon- 
qneet  of  Nubia,  and  before  long  carried  their 
southern  frontier  as  far  as  Dongola- 

The  decisive  strokes  in  the  war  of  liberation 
were   fought   under    the  first  king  of    the  ISth 


Dynasty,  /'Anu-Amosis,  who  seema  to  have  been 
the  lineal  descendant  of  his  predecessnn.  Tho 
relationships  and  sequence  of  the  kings  and  quct^ns 
— the  latter,  heiresses  in  their  own  right— who 
followed  him  are  much  disputed.  His  son  and 
succi^SKor,  /mn/i/^p-AiiienophiB  I.,  was  a  king  of  no 
great  political  importance,  tliough  popularly  re- 
vered,  as  wo  see  from  his  sjiooial  doincation  in 
later  times.  His  chief  occupation  was  the  tC' 
orjinnizntion  of  the  Nubian  deiKMidencies.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son,  Dhwtiitis-Thutmoiiin  I.,  though 
this  prince's  succession  was  only  legitimized  by 
marrmge  with  a  half-sister,  the  direct  heiro«. 
Whether  he  was  tho  father  of  his  three  saooe«9ors 
Th.  II.,  Th.  III.,  and  queen  ^'t^ps%ct  (Uataca) 
or  only  of  Th.  ii.  and  tlie  queen,  Th.  lit.  being 
a  gKueration  farther  off,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  queen,  though  certainly  daughter  and  heiress 
to  Th.  I.  and  wife  of  her  bruihcr  Th,  ii.,  may 
have  been  either  half-sister  or  aunt  {and  step- 
mother)  to  Th.  ill.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
prinoeBs  of  strong  oharactcr,  and  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  pobtics  of  the  time,  acting  at  least 
once  as  co  •  regent  and,  during  tho  minority  of 
Th.  III.,  ruling  on  his  behalf.  VVo  have  erideno^ 
however,  in  the  successive  erasnrs  of  these  royal 
names  upon  the  monuments,  that,  whatever  was 
tho  sequence  of  the  changes  of  rule  among  thnm, 
such  changes  were  not.  miule  in  any  spirit  of  mi>ndl  v 
acquiescence.  Queen  iftfjtstcf  never  really  reigned 
alone,  though  for  yearB,  whether  owing  to  the 
insignilicancu  or  youth  of  the  king,  the  fortanes  of 
tho  country  were  in  liei  hands.  iJcvond  the  proo^ 
of  her  activity  recorded  at  Deir  el-liiUtrl  (Thebes), 
we  know  little  of  the  direction  her  energies  took. 
The  Hyksos  were  no  doubt  not  yet  comiiletely 
expelled,  and  there  is  again  mention  of  a  Nubian 
camjNiign.  The  event  of  whicli  we  know  most, 
however,  is  her  expedition  to  Pumt,  i.e.  the  Somali 
coast.  Her  fleet  bad,  like  its  predeeessora  from  the 
Qth  Dynasty  onwards,  solely  a  commercial  object. 
Pwnt  (Punt),  the  '  Land  of  the  Gods,'  the  home  of 
the  'bearrled'  people,*  was  rich  in  frankinccnao, 
and  a  inarkel  for  ebiMiy,  ivory,  and  panther  skins. 
Beyond  the  vast  temple,  on  whose  walls  the  ex- 
pedition is  depicl«4i,  the  queen  found  opportunity 
to  build  also  in  other  quarters  of  Thebe-?,  and 
erected  at  Kamak  the  loftiest  (with  one  exception) 
of  extant  Egyptian  obelisks. 

Left  free  by  the  death  or  6nal  retirement  of 
^'tipstot,  Thatmo^is  iii.,  who  had  already  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  at  once  set  about  a  campaign 
in  Syria  which  t-uliuinnted  in  a  great  defeat  at 
Megiddo  of  the  coufwlnratwl  Syrian  princea,  who 
forthwith  recognized  the  Pharaoh  as  overlord,  and 
professed  them-selves,  with  more  or  !&■«  sincerity, 
the  vassals  of  Egj-pt.  Not,  however,  tliat  one 
campaign  sufficed  to  ensure  thoa  condition  of  thinira. 
During  twenty  years  ThutmosiH  ill.  himself  led 
some  nfLcun  expuditluna  into  Syria,  where  the 
withdrawal  of  his  arniiea  was  repealctlly  the  signal 
for  a  rising  anumg  the  subjugated  statc-s.  His 
most  distant  vosshIs  at  the  time  of  his  deatli  were 
in  the  neigh Iwur hood  of  Mt.  Amanus  and  the 
upper  Euphrates;  he  was  suzerain  of  the  Conaanite 
plain  and  coaste  and  of  the  Amorite  hill-country, 
while  Egj-pt's  'epbero  of  influence'  embraced,  more- 
over, '  the  isles  of  the  Greot  Son,"  i.e.  the  vEgeaa 
islands,  as  well  as  Cypnis,  tho  nearer  parte  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Hittite  territory  aiotmd 
Kadesb  (on  the  Orontea).  'Tribute'  is  recorded 
from  Assyria,  tlmiigb  here,  ns  often  elsowhore,  the 
annalist  prulmbly  refers  but  to  propitiatory  gifts, 
which  indicated  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
powerful  invader.     The  Nubian  dependencies  were 

■  Bo  W.  Max  UOOer,  X.  Am.  xL  8!,  sod  oot        -n^r-  Abgrs. 
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also  extended  in  this  rctf^  na  far  sonth  as  Gebel 
Borkal  and  probnbly  far  across  the  Soudaa,  while 
we  hear,  too,  of  campaigns  against  tbe  Lib}im 
norouU.  Thutmosu  til.  was  not  less  active  as  a 
boUder  than  aa  a  warrior;  hia  architecture  nieeta 
n«  on  alt  lian<is.  lo  every  consideralilB  town  he 
huilt  or  enlarged  a  temple,  as  at  ThBlies,  where 
he  anrrounded  the  central  shrine  of  Anion  with 
«xt«nsve  halls  and  corridurH.  His  namtj,  engraved 
on  ecarahe,  etc.,  it*  mure  frequent  than  that  of  any 
other  king,  and  seems,  in  later  ages^  to  have  been 
regarded  aa  a  talianian. 

lie  vrua  suooeeded  peoocfully  by  his  »on,  Amcn- 
opnis  11.,  whose  long  reign  is  not  remarksbic.  Hts 
father's  encrcy  liad  accured,  for  the  tiinn,  the  Syrian 
conquests,  jnabia  seems  to  have  occupied  him 
HOmewhat  more,  and  from  his  rei^  date  the  most 
KMitherly  of  Egyptian  monuments  {Bcn-Naga}. 
The  reign  of  the  next  king,  Thiitmosis  iv.,  was 
short  and  still  less  remarkable.  There  were  occa> 
sional  demonstrations  of  supremacy  to  be  mode  in 
t)}Tia  and  Nubia,  and  tributes  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  tUu  t;udit  by  Duinc  oilditiuim  to  tlieir  templf^K, 
That  the  contact  with  A^a  was  already  of  tuflu- 
encD  is  shown   b)-  this   king's   msrria^  with  a 

Erincess  of  iV^n-Mitanui,  the  thm  leaoing  power 
eyond  the  Euphrates. 

Amcnophis  III.  sat  for  thirty-five  years  on  his 
father's  throne.  He  BGcms  to  have  been  still  ablu 
without  much  exertion  to  maintain  abruad  tho 
position  be  inherited,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  .\iitatic 
and  bet  once  of  Nubian  campaigns.  Kxteustve 
building  and  much  obi«ervance  of  religious  cere- 
monies are— for  us,  at  laa^t — the  charaoteriBtics 
of  the  reign.  At  tliis  period  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
the  roy:it  itiarrin^es  are  among  the  most  signiJicant 
and  iulluenliid  in  Egvpliun  history.  Amcnophis 
III.,  himself  possibly  tfie  sou  of  his  father's  foreign 
wife,  took  into  hia  hurcm  Kirqip'  (cuneif.  (rim- 
hipa),  another  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mitanni, 
while  wo  know  that  omonc  his  wives  waa  also  a 
Babylonian  princess.  He  Bad,  moreover,  already 
marriod  a  hidy  named  Tj/'t,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  of  foreign  parentage,  hut  who,  at  any 
rate,  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  puhtio  life 
both  of  her  husband  and  sou.  It  is  thought,  in- 
deed, that  Amcnophis  IV.  was  influenced  by  his 
mother  towards  thofte  reforms  in  the  state  religion, 
initiated  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  M^iich 
have  left  ti>  his  name  a  peculiar  interest.  (See 
below.) 

The  marriages,  domestic  relations,  and  foreign 
history  of  this  period  con  he  followed  in  cxtcp- 
tional  det&il  owing  to  the  records  deposited  at 
el- Amama,  where  a  portion  of  the  corresiiondence 
between  the  Egyptian  court  and  it«  alli<«,  envoys, 
and  vassals  in  Syria  lay  Htiired  until  its  dist-overj* 
in  1887.  The  corret-pondunce  vtw  almost  whollv 
in  tho  Babylonian  language. — clearly  the  diploraatfc 
medium  oi  the  age, — though  the  writers  were  not, 
with  one  ur  two  exceptions,  llabylontans.  Some 
of  tho  letters  are  from  tbe  kings  of  Mitanni,  but 
most  ore  from   the   Syrians  entrusted   with  the 

{;ovemment  of  the  subjugated  provinces.  Those 
ettcrs  which  liidimg  to  the  rcigti  of  Amcnophis 
lit.  show  a  condition  still  of  peaceful  allegiance  to 
Kg^t  and  re.H[H!ct  for  its  king.  Those,  however, 
dating  from  his  son's  reign  bear  witness  to  the 
defection  of  the  vassala  and  speedy  loss  of  tho 
Asiatic  empire,  which  resulted  from  the  neglect 
and  incapacity  of  the  suzerain  uower.  Amunophis 
IV.  was  too  fully  engrossed  at  home  to  apcnJ  tuuo 
or  money  upon  external  affairR 

Although  this  king  rcignei]  for  some  seventeen 
years,  there  iK  nothing  recorded  of  him  beyond  his 
rcligiooa  activity.  Tho  religioias  revolution  was 
accompanied  by  an  ephemeral,  though  for  tho 
time  coupltite,  revolution  in  art,  tmoeable  through- 


out tho  remains  of  the  great  palace  and  temple 
which  Amcnophis,  no  longer  content  to  reside  at 
Thebes,  had  built  nt  el-Amarna  in  Middle  Kgypt. 
Place  and  personal  names  were  changed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reformed  cult;  the  new  rcfiidence 
was  calh>ri  'Horizon  of  the  Sun,'  tho  king  took 
the  name  Ihnitn  (Khucnatcn),  '  Spirit  of  the  Sun,' 
the  nsmes  of  his  wife— another  i)rmccss  af  Mitii.nni 
and  his  own  cousin— and  daughters  Ijeiiig  likewise 
altered.  There  has  been  much  specnlntiou  as  to 
the  king's  personality,  owing  to  the  wide  diverg- 
ence between  his  youthful  and  mature  portraits 
Tho  peculiar,  almost  deformed,  type  of  the  latter 
has  been  thought  iu  some  way  cuunecttid  with  tho 
rcligiutis  change.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
very  eimilnr  portraits  of  his  courtiers  are  due  to 
more  than  imitative  flattery. 

On  tho  death  of  tho  reformer-king,  ho  was  pre- 
somahly  interred  in  the  great  tomb  hewn  for  nim 
at  el-.A.mama.  His  courtiers  had  plnnncd  to  lio 
nronnd  him  there ;  but  only  some  of  them  were 
destined  to  complete  their  tombs.  I'or  in  a  short 
time  it  was  clear  that  the  schitim  Itad  depended 
on  the  energies  of  its  orijtinator ;  with  him  dead, 
the  ancient  religion  quickly  rauuwrleil  itatdf.  Hia 
two  sons-in-law,  who  Bucc«uded  him,  were  not  the 
men  to  resist  the  reaction  which,  witliin  twcntr 
years  of  Amenophis'  denth,  was  complete,  and  left 
the  18th  Dynasty  to  end  its  coorso  where  it  had 
begim  it,  at  The).>e3. 

The  moat  coniipicuous  results  of  the  intorconrse 
with  Asia  of  which  tbe  18th  Dynasty  had  wit- 
nessed the  growth,  are  naturally  seen  in  tlie 
miliLary  chariicter  of  the  age,  tbe  new  basis  on 
which  the  army  was  levied, — dependent  no  longer 
on  the  feudal  nomarchs,  hut  immediately  on  Uie 
king,— and  the  new  mclhodB  of  warfare  taught  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hitherto  unknown  horse 
und  chariot  into  E^pt,  The  gradual  extinction 
of  the  nomarchs — on  elVect  perhaps  of  civil  war — 
implied  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  crown  ; 
their  lands  seem  mostly  to  have  pa-wied  into  the 
king's  hands.  Conquest  gave  to  the  new  mon- 
archy a  prestige  and  rcsouroee  [treasure  and  slare- 
labuur)  which  placed  it  in  a  position  of  hitherto 
unnttained  magniiicenoe.  Tho  country  became,  as 
undiir  t)tu  early  Dynasties,  lilled  with  royal  officials 
and  favourites,  who  Boon  ro.w  to  fonn  a  now  no- 
bility ;  a  royal  tax  was  levied  upon  all  land,  and 
riiyiil  jusiiro  ailministerexl  by  mixed  courtjs  of 
othciab  and  priests.  The  Aniatic  vassal -provinoes 
were  governed  chiefly  ty  native  viceroys,  whom 
the  Egyptian  court  controlled  by  means  of  envoys. 
Nubia  and  part  of  S.  Egypt  were  cntnialed  to 
an  oflicioJ  known  as  the  'Prince  of  Kush.'  The 
evils  of  the  irTesjwnsible  security  attaine<l  by  the 
cnpftcity  snd  fortune  of  the  earlier  Phorauiis  of 
tho  New  Kingdom  and  thoHO  resulting  from  their 
close  alliance  with  the  all-pou'erful  priesthood, 
become  visible  first  under  the  following  UynastT. 

\Vbcther  ^rmM-Armnis  be  reckont-d  the  fast 
king  of  tbe  18th  or  the  first  of  the  llfth  Dynaity, 
in  is  ho  who  really  initmtes  tho  new  epoch.  The 
disturbance  for  vt^ich  Ainenophis  tv.  had  been 
re^ponsihle  could  tint  1m  quieted  without  vigoroua 
reoigaai^ution,  and  this  was  the  niain  work  of 
Armnis,  a  strong  ruler,  and  probably  already  acting 
regent  when  called  by  his  patrons,  tho  priests  or 
Thebes,  to  tho  throne.  Beyond  reconBtructive 
work  at  home,  we  hear  of  one  ABintio  war  in 
which  the  principal  enemy  is  the  Hittite  power, 
now  advanced  southward  (probably  from  the 
Armenian  highlands)  and  making  havoc  among 
Egj-pt'«  allies  and  vaa^als  in  N.  Syria.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  thin  reign  Raw  a  treaty  l»etween 
them  and  Egypt.  Arniais  waa  followed  by  the 
lirst  of  tho  famous  Ramesside  Pharaohs  who  ruled 
Egjpt  doling  the   following   200   yean.      Bat 
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Rjinift(?»  f.  (lieil  nftcr  a  short  and  uneventful  rei^, 
841(1  hU  WD  <S''i/-Sctlu'i9  woA  the  iirnt  whose  lianilB 
were  free  enonyh  at  homo  to  allow  of  any  real 
Bttemptto  refrain  abroA<l  tlic  in"ounil  of  lato  lost-. 
Yet  now  er«n  .SethCis  wsa  iinaVile  to  ilo  more  than 
aefiore  hia  hold  njKtn  tmch  districts  as  the  Hittitea 
hod  not  already  annexed.  A  raarett  tlironf^h 
PaJeBtine  to  the  Orontes  and  back  by  the  I'hccni- 
cian  coast  overawed  Bcda^vins  and  Canaonites  ; 
but  tio  uiado  no  fresh  conquests,  and  finally  came 
to  terms  wilh  the  Hittito  king,  who  was  to  ho 
frazeraiti  from  the  Lebanon  northwards,  while 
Palestine  remained  in  nll»;ianoeto  ^irypt  Nubia, 
Libya,  and,  with  the  lut,  the  Slediterrancnn 
pirate  hordea  wtio  no^r  begin  to  appear  on  the  N. 
and  W.  for  the  Urst  time,  were  like>vise  chastised 
or  repelled  ;  but  most  of  the  reij^  must  have  been 
spent  peocefaUy,  aa  the  kint^'s  colossal  luonnments 
at  Thebes  and  Abydos  testily. 

His  son,  RamuMll. — the  best  knoxt'nof  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  becaoso  the  most  induittrLoiiH  in  record- 
ing his  own  glory, — sucveedod  young,  and  reigned 
for  97  years.  Of  these  the  lir«t  Booro  were  oocunied 
in  the  war  with  the  HittiteH,  till  it  became  eTtuont 
that  a  peace,  similar  t«  that  ot  the  Inst  rei^n, 
could  alono  end  a  strug^^le  In  which  neither  Eddc 
was  stronp  onouj;h  to  ix-taiu  the  mastery.  An 
alliance,  oJlViiHivu  nnd  defen.tivL%  wu^  at  the  s&uie 
time  concluded  and  cemente^l,  lioiiie  yearit  later,  by 
a  ntarria^^o.  The  wiir  had  been  signiitized.  by  at 
least  one  great  battle— that  at  Kade*h, — in  wnteh 

JTodigies  of  valonr  are  ascribed  to  the  king-.  Bot 
he  iKvsition  of  K;:j'pt  in  Asia,  as  delinett  b^  the 
peace  of  the  IcinKw  'Jlst  year,  was  far  infcnor  to 
that  attained  two  ccntunc!*  earlier  by  Thntmosis 
III.  Instead  of  the  frontier  at  the  Euphrates  and 
Mt.  Amanus,  Ram<!es  ii.  had  to  be  content  with 
one  which  crossed  the  Ixibanon  about  HeirOt.  A^^ 
a  ineans  of  controlling  I'lioenicia  and  Pa]eattn«,  he 
erected  a  series  of  forts  across  the  desert,  while 
strengthening  various  Delta  towns  (cf.  the  Hebrew 
tradition  of  'Pitliom  and  Koamses,'  Ex  I"),  and 
choosing  for  his  favourite  residence  Tanis  (Zoau), 
a  much  more  apt  centre  than  Thebes  for  the 
direction  of  operations  in  Syria. 

After  the  llittite  peace,  Rumsea  II.  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  architecturB. 
Not  only  did  he  build  endleni«  temples  to  the  godH 
<and  »onieeren  to  himxelf)  thruuglmut  the  country, 
but  he  did  not  scntple,  while  restoring,  to  appro- 

Kriate  the  work  of  hi«  prwlet^essors,  wTiose  names 
e  frequently  replaced  on  their  biiiUlings  and 
statues  by  his  ovi-n.  He  had  more  than  IfjO 
children.  His  tiuccesaor  was  his  fourteenth  son, 
Mmptk  (Mercnptah),  whose  reign  is  iwyut  the  only 
one  in  which  reference  has  been  found  to  the 
[iiTaBlites(.<4>c(;  l>i;iuw).  As  well  oh  hi.<)  fanious  Libyan 
war,  MT^fitli  Ifoa-Hts  of  a  cain]vaign  in  Syria,  where 
he  still  claimed  the  alleglnnr-e  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  country.  TIio  great  l/ihvan  host,  defeated 
in  his  5th  year,  had  come  allied  again  mth  thoKO 
pirate  hordes  which  had  appeared  in  the  Delta 
under  Seth&s,  and  who^  homes  it  is  impossible  to 
localize,  owing  to  the  ditliculty  in  exactly  idunlify- 
ii]g  their  names.  I'lwy  t-ame,  at  any  rate,  from 
\W&  MGditermneoiicoafcla;  hut  wlietlier  Asia  Minor, 
the  yEgean  islands,  and  the  Italic  countries  oU 
t^ent  continjgents,  caimut  be  derided,  The  name 
of  Almpth  IS  found  on  numeroaa  monument*,  but 
we  know  little  of  his  doing*. 

Thu  long  reign  of  Uamscs  ii.,  and  perhaps 
apathy  and  self-indnlgenee  in  his  latter  years,  htu\ 
enfeelilal  the  rovol  i>ower,  and  by  the  time  of 
JI/m/;</i'jf  death  tlio  country  was  ready  for  revolu- 
tion. Power  fell  into  the  Iinnds  of  tiie  magnntes 
and  great  othcial^,  and  only  after  half  a  century  of 
diMturbiince  did  Sittfit  Bucceed  in  re-establishing 
ofder.    This  prince,  who  presumably  had  claimed 


legitimate  Kamcsctidc  dexcent,  left  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Itanises  m.,  whose  reign  lasted  over  3U  years. 
During  its  first  decade,  three  formidable  attacks 
from  without  h-otl  to  be  re[K'll«d — two  by  Libyan 
coalitions,  and  one  by  a  host  of  the  northern  mari- 
time invaders,  whom  the  wealth  of  Ej.'ypt  liad 
more  than  once  attracted  onder  former  kings. 
This  time,  however,  they  approached  the  eastern 
Delta  by  land  ttirougb  Syria  us  well  aa  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  destructive  battle  at  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Magdolos  that  they  were  repulsed. 
Tb(>  hold  of  each  succeMsive  Fliamoh  upon  the 
Asiatic  pronnccs  was  prowing  weaker,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  authority  of  Itainses  iii.  was 
etrectivo  there,  even  though  the  Hittite  empire 
had  long  been  di'^ipnted.  At  home  the  king's  tTon* 
quUltty  was  broken  by  a  widespread  and  mysterioua 
eonsplracy,  origtuating  in  tbo  palace,  and  sup- 
presseil  with  great  severity.  Otherwitto,  the  rcipn 
appears  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  king's  chief 
ambition  was  the  imitation  in  all  points  of  hie 
ancestor,  Rnmses  II.  The  wealth  of  the  oountiy 
was  enormous.  The  king  lived  the  life  of  a  self* 
indotgcnt  despot,  white  the  real  power  was  with 
the  Tbeban  priests  and  the  forel^  mercenaries — 
mainly  Libyans  and  ^'rcfin',  i.e.  Sardinians,  of 
whom  the  latter  had  already  ser^'od  tho  I'haraohs 
of  the  preceding  Dynasty. 

Hamses  III.  was 'followed  by  a  series  of  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  who  each  bore  the  name  of  Kanuos. 
Under  tholr  weak  rule  Kjnrpt  linally  lost  her 
Syrian  dependencies,  and  left  them  open  to  the 
coni^uests  of  Assyria.  Each  king  »cem«  to  lioi-o 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
a  vast  rock-toinb  (Illtxln  cbMulitk),  and  meanwhile 
the  aBcendency  of  the  priests  of  Amon  grow  always 
greater,  until  ^rhr  (Uorhor),  who  had  already 
lulde*!  to  the  otrice  of  chief  priest  the  principal 
[•ulitirAl  and  military  tiLles,  felt  strong  enough  to 
mount  the  throne  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Kame.saide  rule.  The  Ramesside  Pharaohs  hod, 
with  even  greater  resources  attheir command, rarely 
displayed  the  eapaeity  or  vipoar  of  the  18th  Dyn- 
asty, and  the  nation  nod  readily  rehtpsed  into  the 
unwarlikc  apathy  and  dinto^te  for  foreign  iuter- 
oonrse  which  had  marked  it«  earlier  history.  Mer- 
cienary  troops  became  therefore  the  only  meanx  of 
retaining  a  hold  on  the  foreign  provinces,  and  the 
king  grew  more  and  more  comploLely  the  twd  of  the 
military  leaders.  On  the  other  band,  the  recent 
triumpli  of  orthodoxy  liad  further  strengtheneil 
the  portion  of  the  prie-'»thood,  on  whom  royal  piety 
heaiied  untold  quantities  of  treasure,  the  product 
of  the  foi'iiign  tributaries.  The  great  othces  of  wtuto 
in  the  ImndHof  a  mere  burcaunriLCy  were  oQcctivo 
urdy  til  lidicig  Uie  royal  treasury,  while  the  popu* 
latiou  at  large  was  starving  and  discontented. 

(t/j  The  Foreign  Dominion. — Hut  the  21st  Dynasty 
does  not,  according  to  Manetho,  conj^ist  of  the 
pricetly  successors  of  FJrhr,  Tho  legitimate 
Pharoobs  he  held  to  bo  the  Tonito  princes  (ymiftr- 
Smendes,  /^'j^A'nnf-Psousenn&s,  etc.]  who  rebelled 
against  this  lisurpation,  and  were  acknowledged 
lirst  in  the  North,  then  also  in  tho  Thobaid.  Be- 
fore long  the  rival  families  intermarried  and  so 
restoretl  unity;  but  their  relation^'hips  and  setjaenctt 
are  not  clearly  ascertained.  On  the  monuments 
little  more  than  their  names  occur,  though  mum- 
mies (of  the  fsiestly  family)  and  roncli  genea- 
logical cvidenou  wero  found  in  the  famous  aicketU 
ut  Deir  el-Bahri. 

The  ne.xt  Dynasty,  the  23nd,  owed  its  rise  lo  the 
politiral  eondrtions  of  the  period.  The  captains  of 
tho  Libyan  mercenaries  had  by  this  time  attained 
a  position,  territorial  as  well  as  military,  which 
made  usurpation  cosy,  ond,  when  the  opportimity 
offered,  tlieir  chief  ^J'nj^--Soii»iikim-Shi»hak  was 
aUe  without  serious  oppoaition  to  assume  the  royal 


titles.  He  was  arabitiouB,  oud  had  pretensions  to  a 
reconquwt  of  Syria.  HU  ini«rri|iiion  records  a  r*id 
against  both  the  Hebrew  kinj.'iloni'i — not  ftcsunat 
Jadiiii  only  (l  K  U^).  The  bynasty  resmM  nt 
BubaniR,  and  built  extensively  upon  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  goddess  B'ttt  (Etkst) ;  but  jvq  ,know 
little  of  it^  kings  beyond  their  naiituti,  iTfrtk, 
Ws'rkn-iJi^Tkon,  /"itrf-Takelothia.  The  Dynasty 
by  which  they  were  (preBomably]  overthrown  bIiowb 
lixeTrise  Libyan  namee,  but  ruled  from  Tania. 
The  times  may  well  have  been  too  disturbed  by 
d^noetic  riralnea  to  leave  Ici.fnre  for  building;  aX 
any  rate,  tbo  liistory  of  the  '22id  Dynasty  is  as  yci 
totally  obscaro. 

During  the  period  of  weakness  an<l  dissension 
through  which  iCgyfit  had  be«n  passing,  the  Nubian 
prince*  of  Napata  [Gebel  Barkal)  had  been  growing 
in  strength,  and  were  able  now  to  slmku  olf  thtj 
I'harooh  s sovereignty,  and  even  toe«iiteiiii>late  the 
inroaion  of  Egypt  This  adventure  was  not  dilh- 
«sult  to  carry  out  in  the  soutUem  country,  where 
there  was  no  leader  to  withstand  them  ;  but  as 
they  advanced  northward,  the  Ktbiopians  found 
an  obstinate  op[ioiienb  in  7yiiA/-Tnc[ibauhtho8,  thu 
jiowerful  prince  of  Sai^  (VV.  Delta),  wliosa  suprem- 
acy was  reco^izctl  as  far  south  ns  Hemiopolis 
(Kshmunein).  To  tins  to^\'n  tlie  Ethiopian  king, 
P'nAy  (I'iaakUi)  (7701  laid  siege.  The  Saites  eapilu- 
lateu,  and  Tnepharhthos  6ed,  while  the  victors 
advanced  to  Memphis.  A  treaty  was,  however, 
soon  arranged,  neither  party  being  strong  enough 
to  suppress  the  other.  The  Ethiopians  retired  up 
the  nver,  nominullv  in  possession  of  tiie  wliolti 
vnlleT  :  but  the  Dell-a  remained  in  the  hands  of 
TnepliachtiioB  and  liis  son  if/.7ir«/-Iiocchoris,  who 
seems  to  have  finally  extingui^heil  the  old  legitim- 
ist families,  extended  his  authority  up  to  Tliebes, 
and  reigned  for  somu  time  in  comparative  tran- 
QoilUty.  The  Ethiopians,  however,  liad  not  aban- 
doned their  ambitions,  and,  strongthened  by  a 
marriage  with  a  Tanite  prinoeaa,  and  favoured  by 
the  rtill  powerful  Theiwin  priesthood,  they  acain 
marched  northward  and  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
Bocchoris.  This  time  their  conquest  was  more 
complete.  Their  family,  whose  reIationa>iips  and 
history  are  as  ret  far  from  clear,  eonatitutes 
Mftoetho's  25th  Dyniutty,  and  itfl  most  conspienous 
member  is  its  tirs*t  king,  A^A'i--Sal)akon  (ToT-aito). 
His  sncrensors  were  not,  however,  strong  enough, 
at  such  a  distance  from  home,  to  maintain  a 
dominant  position  in  the  North,  though  thu  petty 
piinces  of^  the  Delta  towns  accepted  for  the 
moment  the  Ethiopian  Buzcrainty.  One  of  the 
latt-er — and  probably  not  Babakon lum»elf,  as  was 
formerly  asaumwl — ua.i  the  So  (Ki5=8owe*)  of 
2  K  17*,  who  vcnturud,  in  alliance  with  (laza  and 
Israel,  to  withstand  the  tlireatening  growth  of  the 
Aaayrian  power  in  Palestine.  Sargon,  however, 
defeated  tlie  coalition  at  Raphia,  though  ho  seems 
afterwards  t«  have  made  a  treaty  with  Egypt. 

Throughout  this  period  the  hopes  of  the  small 
Syrian  states  were  placed  on  Egypt,  whonrc,  how- 
ever,  in  the  confu-mon  of  patty  strife,  noelVeetual 
belp could  L'uiiie.  Vet  it  was  toward S\'ria  that  the 
ambitions  of  Sabakon's  son,  7*Arjt-Tharuka-Tir- 
hakati  (000-604),  were  directed.  He  was  there 
brought,  however,  into  speedy  collision  with  Sar- 
(jon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  who,  at  Eltekeh, 
defeated  the  combined  troops  of  several  Egyptian 
princes.  Attempts  at  interference  in  Aeia  were 
thai  for  a  time  checked,  and  Tirhakah  had  leisure 
for  ooostderable  building,  both  at  Na[>atA  and  at 
Thebes.  But  the  Syriaua  still  counted  ou  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  the 
Assyrian  mie  wum  ever  to  be  [leaeefnlly  aoceptwl 
hy  them,  E-rypt  nuwt  once  and  for  all  be  rendered 

*  Grtek  S^*<>,  2tA    Tlia  Lucisnic  (est  luu  ttw  Inuplicable 


powerlefi.1.  An  Assyrian  army  proceclcd  therefore 
southwards,  and,  while  Tirhaknh  tied  to  Ethiopia 
and  tlte  minor  princes  subniilted,  EMuUaddon 
advanced  as  far  as  Thebes  anil  uuhsctiucntly  organ- 
ized a  government  under  twenty  local  regenta,  of 
whom  the  most  notable  was  A'Aric^Necho  of  Saix. 
Yet  still  Tirhakah  had  boueK,  and  bU  advances 
from  the  soutli,  abetted  liy  some  of  the  local 
princes  on  whom  Aii.<«yria  relied,  resulted  at  length 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  from  Memphis. 
Assnrbanipal,  the  son  of  Eaaihaddon,  theioupon 
hastened  Co  Egypt,  and,  with  small  trouble,  re- 
established the  Assyrian  supremacy,  while  Nccho, 
who  had  joined  Tirhakah,  became  a  temporary 
captive  in  Nineveh.  At  length  Tirliakah  died, 
and  bis  successor,  'I'nwtimn  (cuneif.  Tand.imanie), 
having  failed  to  recover  the  lust  po!<ition,  the  Elhi> 
opians  fmally  retired  hometvard,  while  .\jiHitrliani]>al 
re«piited  the  sympathy  liis  opponent  had  received 
in  Upper  Egypt  by  devastating  Thebes.  For 
two  or  throe  years  Assnrbanipal  was  undisputed 
master  of  Eg^'pt.  Then  come  an  Elamitu  war 
and  simultoiieoua  revolts  in  Babylon,  Arabia, 
and  Lydio. 

{e|  r/ie  Reftoration. — (netted  by  Gygea,  king 
of  the  la.it  conntr^',  /Vmi^t-Psamniiticlius  of  Sais 
(663-timi,  son  of  iflecho,  whom  tho  Aeeyrians  bad 
reinstated,  seized  this  opportunity  to  raise  a  fresh 
insurrection,  lie  was  himself  of  either  Libyan  or 
Nubian  descent,  and  tho  succgbs  of  his  policy 
depended  wholly  on  tho  foreign  troops  ho  em- 
ployed. With  iho  help  of  Lydia  and  of  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaries  (the  x^^'^*'**  &vSpti  of  tbo 
prophecy,  Herod,  ii.  152),  P.'*ainmitichHs  overthrew 
the  I>o<lecart!hy,  i,c.  the  Assyrian  ifgent«,  and,  by 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  Satiakon't^,  gained  the 
Approval  of  the  Theban  priests  and  so  of  Upper 
EgTpt.  He  pursued  tho  Asjiyrians  into  Palestine, 
aim  captured  after  a  long  sitj-t  the  to»  n  of  vVahdod. 
Tho  rm«furtuticA  of  Asi<yria  favoured  tho  attempts 
of  the  Saite  Pharaohs  to  re-establish  their  domiu- 
anee  in  Aina,  and  during  this  and  tho  following 
reign  (Nccho  ll.)  Syria  waa  again  brought  nnder 
Egypt'.i  sovereignty.  But  the  rise  of  Babylon 
ondcr  Nebuchadrezzar  put  a  chock  on  this  revival, 
and  Necho  U.  (010-5U4),  after  defeating  Josiah 
of  Judah  at  Megiddo,*  was  him^ielf  routed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carcbemieh,  and  erpclled  from 
Syria. 

The  energies  of  the  28th  Dynasty  were  directed 
before  all  tilings  to  taking  advantage  uf  Egypt's 
geographical  situation  anu  bringing  her,  by  the 
help  ol  hired  Phieoloian  ships,  within  the  sphere 
of  Mediterrnneiui  commerce.  Kelatioua  were 
opened  with  Periander  of  Corinth  and  with  other 
Greek  states.  (Jn^k  tmdcm  were  u.-wigned  special 
quarters  in  Memphis,  where  a  Tyriau  colony  had 
already  been  settled;  indeed,  /Vimjc-AniJuuH,  a 
later  king  of  the  Dynasty,  allowed  them  to  found  a 
separate  town  on  the  Greek  model— N.T.nnrnti«  in 
the  W.  Delta — to  whirli  their  operations  M-oro  to 
be  restricted,  and  which  only  waned  in  importance 
bufuro  the  ri»e  of  Alexandria.  Amasls  had  been 
the  genera!  of  iryii6»-*-Apries-llophrJi  (.588-609), 
whom  the  troops  luid  driven  from  the  throne  in 
bis  favour.  About  this  time  Ncbudiodrozzar 
appears  to  have  invaded  Egypt,  though  the  hiatory 
of  the  campaign  ia  not  known.  His  object  wa.i 
presumably  vengeance  for  tho  part  whioli  Aprica 
had  recently  played  in  Syria,  wliero  Judah,  oigain 
trusting  to  E|j:vptian  support',  had  begun  tho 
hostilities  wlii«li  ended  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
1286)  and  the  flight  of  many  of  tho  inhabitants — 
among  them  Jeremiah— to  Egyitt,  M-here  they 
were  settled  in  Tahmnlies  (fell  Defeneh),  a 
frontier  fort  in  the  E.  Delia. 

*  Pn-tiiiiubtr  S.  Ot  Cannirl,  though  tfals  Idutlflasetoa  !■ 
cli»put«d. 


The  chamvterist ic3  of  the  Saite  period  are,  in  all 
but  commercial  aspects,  thoae  ot  an  archaizing 
renaiissanco.  To  juil^*)  hy  art,  literature,  camea, 
titles,  etc,  we  miglit  inutj^ing  oantelves  aj^ain  in 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  tboagli  on  ctonor 
inspection  the  rceemblonce  is  soon  to  bo  but 
superficial. 

(/)  The  Persian  Supretnacy. — This  proaperoos 
ana  iinovontfnl  pGriod  was  snadonly  terminated  l»y 
an  invasion  bv  the  great  power  which  was  now 
overturning  tite  jiolitical  hjiiance  of  W.  Amjl. 
CyrUB  had  iteen  the  formation  of  a  lio^tile  lea^e 
between  LyJia,  Bitbylon,  and  ££ypt :  but  oia 
death  had  delayed  cKiuitiaemcQt,  and  the  expedi- 
tion against  EjO'pt-  *'M  left  for  hifl  son,  CumbyBes 
(625),  who  apiM-ara  not  to  have  acted  with  the 
customary  cleratincy  of  Pcndau  conqucrom;  for 
hilt  momory  wiia  execrated  tbrocf^hout  Egypt. 
Tho  Saltta'lmd  grown  weak,  and  tho  country' lay 
an  ea«y  prey  to  the  invadei'a.  The  coiK^oest  was 
turned  to  full  advantage  by  hia  Bnccei!«or  Dorioe 
(521-496),  who  set  alkout  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  on  it-s  former  Hue*,  and  won  the  acqui- 
escence of  pricHti*  and  people  by  assuming  the 
ancient  titles  and  functions  of  the  native  kinga. 
The  check  suflered  by  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
however,  cave  courage  to  the  patriotic  party  in 
Egypt,  and  under  tho  leadership  of  a  Libyan.  NbbS 
(Cliaba»h},  the  Persians  were  lor  a  time  expelled. 
But  a  fresh  oxpcdition  waa  undertaken  by  Xerxes 
(4StM6B).  and  the  inaurreotion  euppressed  with 
eeverity,  Egypt  being  constituted  a  aatrapy  under 
tho   kinjt'B  brother  Achpemcncs.      Some  yeani  of 

?uiet  followed,  and  then,  in  the  W.  Delta,  came  a 
reeh  revolt  led  by  Inaroa — possibly  &  Saite  prince 
— and  aided  by  the  Atbeniaua  (463).  This  in  turn 
waa  unpiiressisl  by  Megabyzua,  the  general  of 
Artax4^rxeH,  whilu  the  IwulHrnhip  of  the  party  fell 
to  Am3Ttff'.u8,  for  whose  «ii|ijK)rt  Cimou,  on  his 
Cyprian  expediticn,  sent  a  fleet  (449). 

The  history  of  this  period  ia  fragmentary  and 
obscure ;  of  nutivo  recurdN  we  have  none.  The 
chronology  of  events  cajinot  be  accurately  mittled. 
Wo  gather  that,  throughout  the  time  of  Persia's 
decUno,  varioua  revolttt  of  the  national  party  took 
place  in  northern  E^ypt — the  upper  valk-y  plays 
l>y  thin  time  no  historical  part.  Manetho  mtro- 
duc«8,  in  th?  midst  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  two 
more  native  Dynasties,  the  28th  and  SObli,  of  which 
WB  know  very  little,  and  then  another,  the  SOth, 
to  which  belong  two  kings,  A'A/ArAfe(-NektaneI>e« 
(3S2-3ftl)  aud  A'^(n//.Nektan«hb  '(361-34^).  tho 
former  of  whom  surwwlwl  in  mippressiti^  hi* 
rivals,  while  the  latter,  during'  a  long  reii.'n.  was 
active  oa  a  builder  throughout  the  country  (Philic, 
Edfu,  Thebos,  Ueliopolis,  the  Delta).  Persia, 
however,  bv  a  final  ellbrt,  was  ahlu  to  rein»tate 
herself  (34^),  and  Nektanebo,  the  lojit  of  ttie 
Pharaohs,  abandoned  his  Greek  allieti  and  fied  to 
Klhiopia. 

Hut  the  I'ersian  domination,  too,  was  at  an  end. 
In  a  few  yearn  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  dis- 
membered the  empire  of  tho  Achmmenidcfl,  and  in 
332  he  led  bis  armies  into  Egypt,  whiuh  submitted 
withoat  Toeistanco. 

The  Macedonians. — ^The  rule  of  Alexander's  eue- 
ceasora,thc  Ptolemies,  brought  Eyypt  again  into  the 
odvantageoua  position  atl:iine<[  'for  her  in  some 
degree  by  the  Siitli  Dynasty.  Now,  liowever,  the 
Greek  element  bti<:ame  the  dominant  factor  in  her 
uroH|>«ritv  :  the  ancient  native  culture  gradually 
fadt-Hl  and  retreated  from  the  North,  where  Alex- 
iiutlria.  the  new  camtnJ,  had  become  the  centre  of 
(ho  Hellenic  world.  But  the  wide  dominions  of 
the  Plolemies  were  not  to  be  retained  by  a  series 
of  rulers  no  degenerate  an  those  of  the  house  of 
Lagus  sooD  bewne.  After  a  century  of  ^K>d 
government  and  oaeqaolled  prosperity  [323-222}, 


the  political  fortunes  of  Egypt  began  again  to 
decline  and  anarchy  to  spread  tliruughout  tho 
country.  In»urrection8  followed  each  other  ia 
constAnt  HUcceoHion,  while  treachery  and  murder 
fihorteued  tho  reigns  of  many  of  the  kln^s.  At 
length  the  Komans,  under  whoso  toleration  tho 
Lagidcs  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  existed,  were 
able,  by  the  victory  of  (X-tavius  over  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  (30),  Lo  assume  the  actual  govem> 
ment  of  the  country,  wliiL-h  remained  tln^Tu'e forth 
a  part  of  the  empire,  eitht^r  of  Rome  or  of  Byzan- 
tium, until  conquered  by  the  Saracens  a.d.  642. 

ix.  EovpT's  Relations  WITH  Asia. —Our  Bourcea 
of  knowledge  ore  (1)  for  the  primitive  periods* 
chiefly  inferences  from  tbu  foreign  words  already 
in  uiie  in  the  imcient  (religious)  texts,  especially 
the  namcA  of  ccreaU,  woodH,  uiU,  etc.,  known  to 
have  l?een  not  native ;  {2)  under  the  Dynaatiea  of 
the  Uld  Kingdom  wo  liave  early  evidence  from  the 
mines  of  Sinai,"  where  the  troublesome  nonuul 
tribes  were  known  a«  Ss  (cf.  !  n;?),  from  a  5th  (T) 
Dynasty  fresco  depioting  the  capture  of  a  Syrian 
fortress,  and  from  at  least  one  bio^aphical  narra- 
tive—that of  Wni,  Dyn.  6 — recounting  several  mili- 
tary and  commercial  ex|>e<litionii  to  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  "muj  (root  probably  "m,  'boomerang,' not 
Ev).  We  here  reau  of  tho  fniitfulncra  uf  the  laud 
through  which  the  Egyptian  army  marched,  and  it 
is  endent  the  description  is  that  of  S.  PalcHtioe. 
The  same  text  telU,  too,  of  a  journey  by  sea  to  tiiu 
Phcenician  coast;  (3)  nnder  tlie  Middle  Kingdom 
Dynasties  we  can  sec  that  a  cousidorable  intercourse 
is  arising.  Emha^lea  eume  with  presents  from 
Semitic  chiefs  and  are  received  by  the  king  or  tho 
nobles  (Beui-Hasan),  aud  no  doubt  many  groups  of 
iiuinads  had  L>v  this  time  cruai^ed  tiie  frontier  and 
got  leave,  «8  t^^iey  did  biter  {.iCfj.  Znturkr.  xxvii. 
125),  to  settle  in  the  Dull*.  Jmiriieya  into  Palea- 
tino  became  so  frecpient  that  they  furme^l  the  sub- 
ject for  a  story— founded,  no  doubt,  uihju  fact,  aud 
jK)]mlar  for  many  centuries — wlicnce  many  details 
uf  Syrian  desert  life  at  tlio  tium  may  be  learned 
(iTnM).  The  tribes  among  which  the  nero  of  this 
story  passes  many  years  are  called  by  the  general 
term  sti,  'archers  (cf.  Babyl.  suti).  Egyptian 
traders  visited  them,  and  the  comlitionn  of  life 
appear  very  similar  to  those  of  tho  motlcm  Beda- 
win.  (41  But  tho  relations  of  Epypt  with  her 
northern  neighbours  were  revolutionized  by  the 
HyksoH  invuhiuu  and  the  long  series  of  military 
expeditions  which  followed.  The  language  receives 
a  very  strong  admixture  of  foreign  (not  exclnairely 
Semitic)  loan-words,  and  is  forced  even  to  evolve 
a  new  system  of  orthography  for  their^  reproduc- 
tion. Syrian  Rlavus — femaled,  at  least,  "mt — met 
with  in  the  households  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
are  now  employed  in  great  numbers.  Aatatio 
textile  work,  neai>ons,  vases  (pottery  and  metal), 
uiu^it-al  instruments,  besides  various  wines,  been, 
oiU,  breads,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  posnihly  even  laiidH  farther  weat*  and 
prefe^rred  to  the  native  pro^lucts.  The  native 
names  even  of  many  objectn  are  discarded  and 
replaced  by  corresponding  foreign  terms.  Syrian 
deities— Baal,  Astarte,  Aiiat.  BeHheph— are  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  places  beside  the  Egj-ptian  goda, 
and  the  Pharaohs  appear  now  and  then  under 
their  special  [trotection. 

The  countries  whence  these  now  tufluences 
emanate,  bear  in  the  Kg>'ptian  texts  of  dilferent 
epochs  different  names,  many  of  which  are  confus- 
ing and  elude  exact  definitiotu  All  Syria,  as  far 
OS  the  Euphrates,  b  divided  into  the  countries  of 
Upper  (Southern)  and  Lower  (Northern)  Hlnw  (cf. 
the  more  ancient  Tnw  and  tho  cuncif.  Tidnu). 
Palestine  proper  bears  also  tho  name  (I'nv,  origin- 
ally only  the  designation  of  the  southern  (later 

*  8««  ^g.  ZaitiKhr.  icxZT.  1 1t. 


FhUisfcine]  coast.  Fhu>niciu,  on  the  ot1it;r  liund, 
vaa  known  by  the  name  jp'hi,  and,  tugvtlier  witli 
the  atill  mare  nortliorly  cooHt,  by  the  viiguer  t«nD 
^d'i,  *thc  ('ircular  (Injitl),' perhapa  from  the  form 
of  the  Gulf  of  1.S9I13.  K/t  w&s  the  name,  pvrhaps, 
of  Ciliciii,  ncrhaiJM  of  tho  N.  Syrian  coasts.  Certain 
{(Copies  wfiom  we  find,  iind<;r  the  lllth  Pynasly, 
amonff  the  nlHes  of  the  HiLtit«fl,  have  U^bu  lui-al- 
izod  in  W.  Asia  Minor ;  tho  Rick'  Lycian»,  I/rUntf 
l>ftrdaniane,  Kwni*'  Tonians,  /i'yw'i"  Achwans,* 
and  othon.  The  diflacnlt  deugnation  J^'wnbto, 
found  in  the  oldest  litoratoro,  appears  to  embrace 
the  people*  of  Lhe  North  in  the  vagnest  w&j ;  only 
in  late  epodu  was  it  used  for  the  Uellonio  race. 
Cyprus,  whanos  much  copper  was  im|H)rted,  is  's>/, 
a  part  of  it  Irs'-Masia.  Mesopotamia  van,  until 
tho  New  Kingdom,  practically  unknown  to  Egypt; 
then  we  begin  to  read  of  preeents  passing  between 
the  court  oi  Egypt  and  thoee  of  fi6r- Babylon,  called 
in  the  Amama  letters  Shankhar  (S'n'g'r  -ly;?)  or 
Karduniaah,  and  /wuT-Aa^ria.  Aflia  east  of  these 
was  always  unknown  to  Egypt. 

The  votive  inscriptions,  in  which  the  18th  and 
19th  Dynasties  recorded  their  conquestf*,  have  pre- 
served the  names  of  many  towns,  elc,  in  Syria,  of 
which,  however,  the  majority  are  still  unidentified. 
Till*  canijirLigus  of  Thntmo^iH  III.  furnish  the  best  of 
such  malcriaJ  :  the  lists  of  hie  aacc«asors  are  often 
mere  copies  of  liis,  and  of  rclatiTely  small  value. 
The  Amoma  tablets  show  several  of  these  same 
iiumes  in  a  cuneiform  transcription.  Of  the 
localities  identilied  the  following  ore  among  the 
bt-st  known :  Aleppo,  Carchemuh,  Kadcnh  (on 
Orontea),  Damascus,  Hamatli,  Bybloa,  yiniyra, 
Beirflt,  SJdon,  Tyre,  Me^^'iddo,  Akko,  Joppa,  Gam, 
Ashkclon,  Janoah,  Taanuk.  In  one  group  of  the 
Amama  tetters  Jerusalem  is  often  mentioned,  but 
in  hieroglyphic  texts  it  has  not  been  found.  Certain 
names,  though  not  yet  idcntihud,  are  compounded 
of  interesting  elements :  for  example,  Jtrir  ^Kin, 
JB'ti/'  .rji-2,  in  which  ilie  divine  names  appear — the 
aecond  already  (Hy"-  1**)  abbreviated  ;  or  V^bi'r, 
Yi'pir,  in  wliich  have  been  recognized  the  names 
abj^and  'ip-comljitmd  with  "7^  [as  In  Israel,  Isbmncl). 
These  raucli-discu:i.ied  names  are  more  likuly  to 
hare  then  had  local  than  ethnic  siguiticojice.'t' 
A  connexion  between  them  and  the  names  of  the 
patriarchs,  Jacob  end  Juscjih,  cannot  of  conmo  be 
proved  ;  indeed  the  equation  }V7)  =  ';p>"  has  consider- 
able phonetic  dilhuultics.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that  oertain  scarabs,  probably  of  the  Hykflos  i-eriod , 
appear  to  bear  royal  {!t  names  compounded  of 
y%b  and  hr  (!  Sh),  which  might  point,  at  any 
late,  to  the  Semitic  name  Jacob  at  an  unox> 
pcctcdiy  early  period.  The  whole  tradition  of 
ihracl's  early  connexion  with  Kgypt — the  sojourn 
Ihi^rr:  of  the  paliiart^hs  and  the  exudus  of  thtiir 
nil  -criulants  —  is  still  ol»i:ure,  and  the  recent 
diMiu'viy  for  the  first  time  of  '  tsrael'  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic text  seems  but  farther  to  complicate  the 
proulem. 

The  facts  ss  to  this  docnment  ore  the  following : 
In  l&OG  an  immense  stele  was  dtsoovcrod,  one  text 
of  wJiiih  commemorates  tlie  victory  of  Mmpth, 
ton  and  successor  of  KamsesH.,  over  the  Libyans 
in  his  Atli  year.;  In  the  latter  part  of  the  "text 
where  other  triumphs  are  enumerated,  the  locali- 
ties subjugated  occur  in  the  fallowing  order:  the 
Ilittite  land,  Canaan  (?  land  or  tott-n).  Ashkelon, 
Gezer,  Janoah  (T),  F*ini'r- laracl.  S.  ralestine.  *  all 
lands.'  There  is  no  corroborative  ovidcni-o  for  an 
Asiatic  canipedgn  of  Mmpth ;  possibly,  in  the 
faahioa  ot  the  ago,  he  is  here  merely  as^umiiiK  to 
himself  the  conquests  of  his  prsdeocssora.    The 

•  ^^  Str^Itbcry  In  TTulogn.  For.  vl  IM. 
t  Tbe  foRDcr,  whir;h  ocrura  iwk-r,  can  be  locallxtd  In  the 
dl*trt(Tt  ^hralm-TNui  (nf*  W.  M,  Mnni?r.  Ari*tn,  im). 
I  His  Kifn  bcgwi,  •ooonUiig  to  Ukiilcr,  in  ISW. 


Egyptian  ntimcs  given  to  Joseph,  hts  wife, 
father-in-law   in    Gn   xli.    45    have    received 


name  Ii^rael  is  written  bo  as  unmistakably  to 
indicatti  a  people,  not,  like  the  other  names,  a 
locality.  Further,  the  words  used  of  its  condition 
irajily  devastation  and  the  destruction  of  crops. 
The  obvious  and  only  safe  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  that  laracl,  or  a  )>art  of  that 
people,  was  already  in  some  part  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  in  huiitUe  contact  with  Kgj'pt.  On  tho 
assumption  that  'Fithom  and  Raamsee'were  built 
for  Kumses  11.,  whose  long  reign  answered  tlio 
requirements  of  Ex  ii.  23,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  has  he«n  identified  as  Mmpth ;'  though, 
owing  to  the  supposed  more  nppronriate  political 
conditions,  others  would  place  t  h<-  hxodos  30  or  40 
years  later,  about  the  time  of  Stu/jt. 

U  we  assumu  that  by  the  reign  of  Mmptk  the 
Exodus  had  already  been  accomplished. — tbe  name 
Isrw  is  found  in  the  pre^'ious  reigns  In  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher, — we  have  an  areumeot  far 
the  proposed  identification  of  tho  Uehrews  with 
tho  Khahiri,  of  whose  invewion  of  Palestine,  somit 
150  years  earlier,  the  Amarna  letters  5av  so  much, 
and  whom  it  is  proposed  to  identify  witli  the  S'rw 
chastised  by  Sethos  i.f  The  story  of  the  priest 
Osarsiph  (?=08iri9  +  a:)  and  the  impious  le{>ers, 
whose  revolt  he  led,  converted  by  Jowphus  into 
a  biatory  of  Mosej*  and  the  Hebrew  struggle 
for  freedom,  has  been  with  eonie  i>robiibiUty  re- 
ferred ratlior  to  a  reminiscence  of  tiie  expulsion  of 
the  heretics  of  Anienophia  iv.£  The  name  Hebrews 
has  not  been  met  with  in  Egyptian  tcxta.  That 
of  the  foreign  tribe  of  'pno,  found  variously 
employed  throughout  the  llHh  Dynasty,  is  rarely 
now  tield  lo  reprcitcnt  it.  and  may  bu  merely  a 
form  of  n  familiar  Egyptian  tnrm  lor  '  workmen.' 
The 
and 

varions  inadmiH-'4ib1e  interpretations.  Tho  only 
transcriptions  which  conform  to  Egyptbn  gram- 
mar and  usage  are  ( 1 )  JeuhnouWfunrh,  '  God  SfH^nks 
(and)  he  lives';  (2)  [Syuneith.  'devote<l  to  {the 
goddess)  Neith  ' ;  J3)  Ped^phri^  '  he  whom  the  sim- 
god  gi%-es.'  All  three  names  are  coat  in  forms 
incrvusingly  frequent  from  the  time  of  tho  ii'.ind 
Uynasty  onwards,  but  practically  onknown  earlier 
— except,  indeed,  the  second ;  and  this  fuct  agrees 
with  the  date  (fith  cent.)  to  which  the  docnment 
E  is  assigned. S  For  a  difficult  word  used  in  the 
story  of  Jo!>ci'h,  VJ^v  Ga   xU.  43,  a  parallel  cx- 

Irretwiou  has  Wen  noticed  in  a  text  of  the  21st 
>ynasty,  where  the  words  ib  rk  seem  to  form  an 
interjection,  ^Gixx  kef.d!'  orthulike.il 

X.  Kf.[,igion.  —  Our  sources  of  information  on 
this  snbject  aro  very  nnmeroas,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  very  inadoqnnto.  Egyptian  texts  not  bear- 
ing, oven  indirectly,  upon  some  nfl]>ect  of  the 
rcdigion  are  in  on  extremely  small  mniority ;  yvt 
Minie  primary  qui;«tiuns  remain  iin!>olveid  for  lack 
of  exjdanatory  documents.  Since  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  supreme  importance  attached  to 
the  preparation  lor  a  fnture  life  that  Egj'ptian 
antiquity  has  come  again  within  our  reach,  it  is 
natural  that  the  side  of  religious  life  upon  which 
we  are  best  informed  should  be  that  dealing  with 
Uiedead.  Of  the  everyday  religion  of  the  people 
we  know  practically  nothing.  We  have  the 
namiis  of  many  deities,  and  can  enutiierate  tlieir 
functions,  attributes,  and  temple.*^ ;  but  we  are 
qnite  ignorant  as  to  the  way  in  which  thf>y  were 
worshipped.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  Uonunel 

*  On  (he  »tin  1«« dcmoBitnbtfl  ummjtUon  that  the  Hebrew 
Immtgntlon  hsd  bcca  a  part  ot  tbe  UtIcsos  ionLKion.  Hikhl«r 
iMkav*  culculaCioBS  frUoh  rive  USE  (C«.  ftunsM  it,)  u  th«  ymu-, 
KDd,  wlUi  the  help  of  Oatiblntosl  bsdiUoa.  March  £7  m  Um  cUy 
of  tti«  EkodiM  (/vr  I'harao  dm  JKnaftu,  1806}. 

t  Se«  BO.  iicyt-T  In  fetlwhr.f.  Bbcrw,  7ft. 

I  ISO.  H«7«r,  S^MiL  jSg  270 ;  WOcken  In  FHttehr./.  Slmt, 
IM. 

I  8m  8t«lndorff.  ^g.  XniXtfhr.  xxril.  »1. 

I  Se«  Spt«gelbcrf  In  Not,  tt  Extr.  xudv.  SSI. 
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U  ea^'er  to  demonstrate  a  Bubylonion  origin  fur 
the  civUizatiun  of  Ecyi>t.  Oiit*  of  iiU  chief  conten- 
tions is  titat  scimo  at  tliti  jinni-ijiiO  Kgj'jitian  deiliuR 
can  be  proved  identitHt  with  thotte  of  Ba)>3'lon, 
from  tlio  identity  of  tiieir  nttrilmtes,  distinrtivH 
animals,  legends,  etc.  It  is.  however,  as  yet  in 
many  i-a*ca  impossiljle  to  recojoiize  what  were  the 
oriuiiioi  n.')lea  and  functiona  of  the  £ip'[itian  gods, 
and  it  seems  mote  x'rohnhle  tliut,  hTioiiM  a  [iru- 
hiatoric  immigration  from  Mesopotamia  ever  be 
demonstrated,  the  invnders  will  he  found  to  havo 
ftt  most  adopted  certain  of  tlie  nativo  divinities 
and  comhincd  thorn  with  correfc|K)nding  tlgures 
from  their  own  Pantheon. 

No  roli!,nons  docuniont  of  the  cartior  ages  com> 
pores  in  importacco  with  the  great  body  of  texts 
—some  4000  line»— collected  and  copied  on  the 
interiors  of  the  6th  and  0th  Dynasty  Pyramids,  but 
iu  partial  use,  too,  in  all  »uix-ee(liny  si>^'i*.  Suiueof 
the  doenmenta  thus  brought  to^'i^tlier  belonu  un- 
doubtedly to  a  far  earlier  period,  and  give  evidence 
that  the  otiicial  religion  was  even  then  completely 
developed,  many  ortho  gods  liavin<;  already  the 
roles  by  which  they  arc  ctiaracterizud  througliout 
historr,  and  several  of  the  most  popolor  mytlis — 
notably  tliat  of  Osiris  —  hein)?  referred  to  a^ 
already  current.  Certain  of  the  gods  are  eon- 
spicnotisly  alwcnt  from  the  Pyramid  text-s  ;  Amon, 
for  examVlu,  who  hctn;,'  oriLnnally  but  the  local 
god  of  Ihebes,  remained  oWure  until  his  city 
rose  (Dyn.  II)  to  political  importance. 

Inuecd  the  local  divinities  as  such  play  a  remark- 
ably i^iiiall  part  in  these  texta.  Yet  the  local  cults 
were  the  tail  hasis  of  the  popular  religion,  whirh 
did  not,  BO  far  as  we  can  see,  rceu^'ntze  any  sin^xlu 
unifying  element  before  the  various  tribal  districts 
had  been  nniled  nnder  the  first  historic  Dynastiea. 
The  nomen  (see  above)  corresponded  to  independent 
culUi,  each  centred  in  the  shrine  of  the  local  god, 
who  revealed  himself  to  hLs  worbtiippera  in  an 
animal,  In'e,  ur  other  niaturlal  ulijei:t — iverhtips 
once  the  tribal  totem.  One  a!*[>eet  of  the  advance 
from  thin  iirtmitivK  dlage  of  feli^^h  wornhip  can  be 
seen  in  the  Bumidmman  and  Einally  completely 
hnmon  representations  of  certain  of"^  the  gods  in 
art.  Yet  the  sacre^i  animal  was  revered  ride  by 
side  T^ith  the  unthropomorphie  god,  receiving,  as 
we  Icnow,  much  honour  even  in  Greek  and  Itomoji 
limeH. 

Hoyond  the  famous  story  of  Osiris  and  many 
otherwise  unknown  legeufln,  the  Pyramids  contain 
countless  nllusiens  to  that  cycle  of  myths  which 
subsequently  produced  the  doctrines  of  the  other 
groat  school  of  theology.  For  as  Abydos  appears 
very  oorly— though  probably  not  originally — as 
the  homo  of  the  Osirian  legend  and  of  the  all- 
important  views  of  future  life  and  retribntion 
attached  to  it,  so  docs  Ucliopolia  {'iiv,  pit)  become 
the  centre  of  the  solar  theology  represented  by  the 
myth  of  IW,  the  snn-god,  and  tiis  daily  contest  with 
the  dragon  of  dnrknesH. 

Aniiinberuf  the  gixls— many  nierelr  local  deities 
once— hud  been  gradually  drawn  within  the  cycles 
of  Osiris  or  of  Re'.  The  chief  actors  ui  the  former 
storv  are,  beddes  Osiris  hiuiwlf  (whose  original 
locality  and  cfaaraoter  are  very  obscure),  his  brother 
Sfit-Typhon,  reganlcd  now  as  the  impersonation  of 
darknciss  (when  Ouiriit  is  a  iKdiir  guil),  now  as  the  god 
of  the  liarreQ  desert  {when  Ohirit*  is  the  fniitiul 
river-vnlley) ;  Isis,  wife  of  OniriH,  a  po>idess  (from 
the  Delta  or  Phil.-**)  of  merely  mythological  im- 
portance until  the  ba.se  epochs  :  HoVns,  his  son  and 
avenger,  a  puzzling  figure  owing  to  the  variety  of 
his  local  forms ;  and  Thouth,  the  god  of  Homiopolis, 
the  ally  of  Ilonia. 

The  niytliR  iif  tlie  mm-gotl  are  cnnc-erned  eitlipr 
with  thuji)iii**sof  the  sun's  daily  and  a.l»o»u]nH»Med 
nightly,  lavisiUle  journeys,  or  with  cosmic  pheuo- 


niL'im.  Ill  tliL>  fotmef,  Horus  again  plays  a  (wirt, 
now  as  the  win  of  Ke';  in  the  hitter,  local  divinities 
snch  as  Itm  (Turn)  of  Ht-linjMiliM,  or  elemental 
gods,  as  JTiA.  A'l*.'/,  iStp,  Tjnurtt  are  introduced. 
f'oamic  flpenilaliens  prodiii^d  a  variety  of  myths. 
In  one  heaven  and  enrtli  are  female  and  male ;  in 
another  the  sky  is  a  cow  with  spotted  hide  (the 
stsrs):  another  held  the  earth  to  be  a  box, 
with  the  tiky  fur  its  raided  liil,  nupporled  on  the 
encircling  hills  or  on  four  tree-stems.  The  gods 
and  goddesses  associated  witii  Uu'  are  0  in  number 
(Ennoad),  and  are  regarded  as  a  related  family, 
just  as  later  theology  grouped  several  of  the  local 
deities  into  family  *  triads.' 

Not  all  cosmic  doctrines,  bovevor,  were  con* 
ccmed  with  llie  flcUopoUtan  gods;  various  local 
gods  had  once  been  regarded  as  creators,  e.^, 
//ninic-Chnoiibis  who,  in  the  clay  districts  near 
tlie  Cataract*!,  had  forme»l  the  world  njion  a  potter's 
wheel ;  and  Ptali  of  Memphis  was  a  similar  artisan 
god. 

Other  and  very  ancient  dii'inities  were  the  local 
earth  and  harvest  gods,  e.^.  ^lln  of  Coptos  and 
(jK-'rhaps)  Amou  of  Thebes.  Others,  again,  were 
water  deities,  e.y.  ^^b-Soucbos  of  the  I'ayyflm 
and  Orabos — for  the  same  god  La  frc<iucntly  met 
with  in  several  localities,  though  originally  pro|>er, 
no  doubt,  to  but  one  of  them.  Several  were 
miardians  of  the  local  cemeteries,  «.?.  Sokaris  at 
Memphis,  Annbin  at  Siat,  'The  Lord  of  those  in 
the  West '  at  Abydos. 

The  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  the  Odrian 
legend  was  at  once  the  pattern  and  consequence 
arc  chiefly  to  be  studied — buyuiid  very  numcrotis 
iiassages  in  the  Pyramid  texts— in  the  great 
neterogeneouB  colleotion  of  incantations  known  to 
ns  as  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,*  but  to  tho  Egyptians 
probably  as  ('  tho  Book  of}  coming  out  from  {i.e. 
clepartinc  from)  the  Day  and  from  the  Necropolis.' 
T)ie  work  lit  composed  of  t<.'xta  ('chapters'),  some 
OS  ancient  as  thust-  of  the  Pyramids,  others  much 
later,  and  was  intended  as  a  guide  through  the 
varionsdilliuulties,  and  a  magii'ul  protection  against 
the  enemies  to  bo  encountered  by  the  dead,  with 
wham  u  copy  of  it  wils  buried.  Some  of  the  testa 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  primitive  rituals,  but  all 
had  been  by  the  time  of  their  dciinite  colleotion 
(beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom)  edited  for  tho 
uKu  of  tli(>  dtiad  hiniflulf.  It  bt  this  more  Uian  once 
repeated  editing  which  has  rendered  the  Book  for 
the  niiK<t  jiart  unintoHigiblo  to  us.  It  may  bo 
asserted  that  none  of  the  older  chapters  are  now 
available  in  their  first  simpUtuty.  Tlie  oldent  MS3 
{Dyn.  12,  13)  already  ifhow  the  glosses  of  mure  than 
one  redactor,  and  each  successive  gloss  seems  but 
Co  obscure  the  original  text. 

Several  totally  divergent  views,  Solar  and  Osirian, 
as  to  tho  future  life  are  represented  in  the  work. 
The  soul  ia,  acoording  to  some  chapters,  to  take 
the  form  of  a  bird  and  (luit  tho  Comb,  and  may 
accompany  the  sun  bark  on  its  heavenly  journey  ; 
elBewhere  it  is  regarded  us  npjiearing  Itelore  Osiris, 
and,  after  tho  famous  '  negative  confession,'  rooeiT- 
ing  merited  justice.  If  judged  *  of  true  voice,'  i.fl. 
correctly  pronouncing  the  {lotent  roagio  fonnnl/e, 
tho  deceased  proceeds  to  the  *  Fields  of  /  'm,* 
and  spends  eternity  in  a  verv  materialistio 
paradiHc,  conceived  u[ion  tho  mouol  of  rural  life 
m  Egypt. 

The  clement*  in  man  which  survived  death  were 
four  :  b'  soul,  ihw  spirit  (7),  yyltl  shadow,  and  k' 
double.  What  were  intended"  by  the  first  three  of 
these  it  is  diffictUt  to  say ;  tho  fourth  is  that  of 
which  we  hear  most ;  for  its  maintenance  was  the 
object  of  all  the  funerary  rites  which  from  the 
HnrliF-}<t  tlmuit  occnpiinl  so  much  attention  among 
ftll  rlatwes.  The  double,  in  ap[iearance  tlie  exact 
counterpart  of  the  man,  after  accompanying  him 


» 


throagli  life,  Hrcd  on  in  the  tomb  so  long  u  tlio 
corpse  remained  intact,  anil  the  plcly  of  the 
Burvivors  provided  sulKcicnt  nourUhment.  Hence 
the  processes  of  mnmmilic&tion,  the  inflcriplionii 
wboee  magio  could,  if  supplies  failed,  cjOI  up  fuoii, 
the  portmit-Btatues  into  which  the  double  could 
enter. 

Certain  of  the  PyrMnid  text«  and  recent  ex- 
cavations do  indeed  Tt-cal\  an  ago  in  whit-li  hmer- 
ary  pmcticea  differed  much  from  llini*e  of  ln»- 
toric  tinitsi  —  an  of^c  in  which  cniinibalbim  and 
human  &acrilioo  were  not  extinct,  and  in  wliicli 
all  but  thu  most  rudimuntory  embalmment  was 
trnkDOWD. 

Cooloslon  of  ductrinea  is  not  cliaracteristio  of 
the  funerary  literature  alone :  it  is  common  to  all 
OBiKTta  of  the  Kjryptian  relipon.  The  priustly 
tendency,  di»cuniibl«  from  Uie  Grst  Theban  supre- 
macy onwanis,  to  assimilato  all  secondary  deities 
to  those  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  and,  ftnally, 
to  tench  that  all  were  but  raanifcatations  of  the 
supreme  deity  {i.e.  the  sun-pod),  introduced,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  order,  though  for  ua  the  courne  of  the 
foregoing  development  is  thereby  but  obscnred. 
Tim  HunremRcy  uf  the  Theban  Amon,  a.'^fliriiilatpd 
in  the  hrttt  place  to  the  sun-)|^l,  leil  lu  Ium  identi- 
fication with  anch  a  ho^t  of  otber  deities,  while  the 
wealth  and  power  of  hip  piieate  became  bo  threaten- 
inn  a  danger  to  the  state,  that  Amenophisiv.,  urged 
perhaps  by  the  ancient  hier&roby  of  Heliopolis,  was 
tempted  to  a  refonn  which  should  replace  as  the 
state  rcli^^on  the  worship  of  Amon  and  his  aaso- 
ciateU  diviuitieti  by  that  of  the  sun's  orb,  itn,  alone. 
This  is  the  only  conitcioua  movement  towards 
monntheifim  recorded  in  the  religious  history  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  neek  in  it  tbo 
reflexion  of  some  of  the  foreign  intluenees  of  the 
time  ;  the  itn  was  a  recogni2cd  aspect  of  the  sun- 
cod  in  E^pt  in  previous  periods.  The  reformed 
aoctrino  tuntaiued  conceptions  far  more  lofty 
and  cnli^htenetl  than  tno)ie  of  the  ancient 
religion  ;  yet  it  ha^l  but  an  ephemeral  success, 
and  tiecamo  extinct  shortly  after  the  reforming 
king's  death. 

UTERATtniB.— (^]  OsnotAL  i—Deaerfpt.  ds  ttgyft*,  » 
'Dolo— I  pubUoaOoo,  Uie  rvtult  of  tbe  Napoleonic  sxpoditKu],  con- 
taining mooornptu  upon  nuuij-  b»ncb««  of  Kcrptdogy,  wicieiit 
sad  modern  0800  sod  IblT);  WUkiamn,  JWann.  oiuTcSict.,  «d. 
BlnhO^TS):  Ernuui,  ^Mrtm  w.  .fi-jyot.  r.slMn  n68S ff.\ siipcr 
»des)nmomre«pectstb«lorneolnffwurk;li:bcii,  CicvrofwO^; 
BsMMyr,  br  Stelndotfl  (U07).  (JoLaup:— On  Qcology,  Zilhl. 
Id  SatO^ktr,  ffttteraffi/mnM  bj  Kbcn  0885);  flrat  |«rt  ot  Iv 
Uoma,lUtJiM.  a.  Zm  OriftnM  dt  CKg.  (ItlMl):  chwa.  in  Fl. 
Petrie.  Tm  Ytart  Digging,  UiM^rt  i.  uhI  tn  Ninth  Or,  Congr. 

SESSV  Od  McUb,  Upiiiu,  DU  UelalU  CUTS),  uul  KrticW  )'>■ 
ouleSiuf,  H.  EterUieloC  vtc  (C)  Factjia  ui9  Floka  :— Th» 
rMptctitc  chkpUra  In  Batitkar  (\9K  vid  1807);  iLrticrlcfl  ))}- 
V.  Lor>(  in  Am.  tie  Trav.  (I'vis);  chipUn  of  ih«  works  aadtr 
^(»bo««).— {Z')ETH!iotO«lT:— J.d«  Mork-an.  K«ft«.  §.  let  Orimnet 
(UJWQ;  Sertrl,  Anthrvp.  d*  la  Stirp*  Oimiliea  (UBT);  tL  Hut- 
■uum.  r«U«r  A/rika*  nsTO) ;  AmblinMu,  /torn.  fomU.  dfAbpda* 
C^M)|  articln  by  Virctiow;  ctuxptcn  tijr  SobwciafarU)  In 
BaiKticrr;  chsptun  In  th«  workt  of  Xrmui,  Ms^wro,  Ed. 
Mffer,  Prtrip.  (H)  Laschaob  ^-Ennm,  JKOfvl.  Oram.  (IBHi, 
«m.  for  clusical  [wrioda  ;  da.  XtuMg.  Oram.  (fnO), lor  UmN«w 
Ktnsdom  ;  rtnitr»--)i,  (tram.  dtmoHqyia^SbSi,  works  snd  artidfa 
bjr  BcviJlont,  Knll,  W.  Max  Mullc^r,  J.  i,  BcM,  for  Uapisn  of 
8slt«  kill  foUowIiiK  Fpoohs ;  0.  StdudoTir,  Evpt.  Oram.  QSMX 
for  baguaffa  ot  OhnstUn  epocli ;  DicUonwy,  BrUfsch,  IMcl. 
Htngt.  (U07  9.\  For  Seraltk:  &fflnitl««,  fonoa  m2i>JrO 
zlvL ;  'Om^LDmn  Btbr.  Sprtuhne.  angth,  £«Amo0rt«r  (ItSB) ; 
Hommrl  In  Britr.  t.  Auyr.  U.,  uid  lo  IftntA  Or.  Covwr.  OSSM, 
of.  Briinnovin  Z.  Au.  viil.X  Fnr  African  k/Tlnftlr*,  Prstorlua 
Bttlr.  I,  .4  Myr.  il    {y)  Paorjura  Lrmuruas :— Ohapten  In  the 


snt,  Lim  du  JtoU  (IWT):  WlaUoenus,  ^ffran.  Cfmnot.  OSWl ; 
STtielfs  bjF  MKh)er  lo  .J^.  Z.  kxvII.  xxtiU.  xxsil,  And  lirr 
PhMfa  d.  Bxod.  (ISOO) ;  utide*  by  Petriu  snd  ctuuit«n  In  hia 
aiatorjf ;  C.  Torr,  Mtmphit  md  Mptttmrn  (isas,  cJ.  Hynm  la 
Clue  JUv.  18P7) ;  (or  MwkUk),  UnRU-,  ChronoL  d,  Man.  0M"> 
(in  HwioaT :— Uupno,  Hiti.  ana.  d.  •«•&  dt  tOr.  eiau.  (H 
voU.  IfiU-m,  tnunO.  SI>CK);  Ed.  Hcnr,  GtteH.  d.  AUert.  I  il. 
nSM.  18«m:  do.  OmcA.  d.  AU.  jSa.  (l897):  KnnSB,  .J^ptcn 
(^«im);h,trie.  Bitt.  Of  Bg,  \.  lC(i8W.  MaWiWIedwiiMin. 
.^jrpL  GMcA.(tma.>;da.  6«wA.  v.  AttOg.  (UOl),  with  siMctal 


fpf.  to  OT;  MntuUTr.  Bmp,  vf  PtoU.  (IMW).  For  Uerodoias, 
WiriWiurin,  lUnxt.'i  t.  Such  OSOCt).  llist  Oraijraphy,  iJUiu- 
lolien.  tJrojfr.  d.  Alt,  J!g.  OBTSX  (,J)  bmLxnvf*  wtTil  Abia  :— 
W.  3lu  Miillcf,  Atim  u.  Sttrapa  OSSS,  of.  Jcnaro  In  Z.  vIm.  x.X 
Par  relatiooj  wllh  OT,  Eboi*,  .£4.  «.  BHeK  Mott'M  OSSS) ;  do. 
DunA  di-ien  X.  Sinai  (\«Tii ;  0.  Klvbuhr,  Urtck,  d.  Bbr.  ZrU* 
uttrrt  (liai)-,8B.ry',  Patr.  PaluUnt  (1BP5J;  Ed.  Meyer  In 
PejUKltr.  /.  Ehitra  (1997X  (JT)  Riuiirov  :— Bnmto'e  ^fpten; 
>lk«p«ro'a  u>d  Umr'a  HUtortee  Cpmrfm);  Msspant,  ft* 
d€  MjitAoL  nS93),  ue  most  importaat  work  00  Cbe  subicot; 
do.  Pynttnid*«  d*  Saivarah  (iaO«»A«c  dt  Tntv.  UL-slv.l  with 
Inuul. ;  Ls  P.  Itanouf,  Tkt  Book  iff  fA«  Amd,  UnosL  (PSBA 
xlv.  ff.) ;  L^nn  in  0.  dv  Lit  BMiaM^*,  J>«Arfc.3  [tvOTl  so  oxcellcnt 
Bummftry.  (L)  Aet:— Perrot-ChipiM,  i/i#t  rf«  f/Jrt.  L  (1862); 
Mxaprro,  L'A  rcft^vl'yid  fij.  (1637) ;  cbapton  in  Emuii's  JigypUa, 
Majrprro'i  //uLtAirw.  (JJF)  PcSLnnKn  Mo-VDHUirii.  KTO.:  — Tlie 
chiof  caUocUotn  w  U>om  ot  Ctuinpollion,  HoewUinl,  Lepdiu, 
Shupe,  PritM,  d«  Rougi,  Muiette,  tlw  JTiMoa  A<iAf.  cm 
C(iif«,  J^.  &epior.  Fttnd,  the  Laydva  Hoaotno.  CWAloffuea  of 
the  muMUnii  of  Qixeh-Boulkk  (Uupero),  Dcrlio  (Smuui),  Ijouvre 
(do  Kou^,  t1v^re^  IMvAnaj.  Florenos  (Schis{»i«Ili}.  Turin 
(ttowl.  lAAXone),  St  Pet«nliuis  (OolBniichcffX  Purtlter,  Iho 
works  ot  PI.  Petri« ;  ds  Hornui,  «tc,  VataL  dt  Mohm,  tt  lnM£rt. 
n&Mff.);  do.  AiAaAMtr  (UK);  Tr&naliUions  Id  it«wif«  of  rA« 
Pott  (Ont  sod  second  Kriesji  (A*)  PnuoDtrita  i—XgiU^r.  /. 
rltf.  5^.  (Uelpx.):  itn.  ds  tra9,  rtL  dlaphU.  ig.  *t  *»».  iVKhi\\ 
PSBA  (Load.):  :>>Auu!(UiMk.  Ltipi-X      AV.  E.  CRUU. 

EGYPT,  RITER  OF,  occnni  repentediv  in  AV 
(Nu  34»,  Jos  15*- «.  IK  8".  2K  24',"2<:h  7', 
Is  27''')  as  tr*  of  Dri>0  ^J  (s-omMii  Aiyi/TToi-,  ,Uh  1"). 
The  term  is  used  to  designate  not  tho  Nile,  wbow 
coitimnn  title  ts  ^krn,  ann  which  cd.  never  be  called 
Snj,  the  latter  word  being  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  tuoilcm  xeady.  (See  BROOK.)  In  all  thu  above 
OT  passages  (cf!  also  Ezk  47"  48")  RV  sobstitutes 
'brook'  for  'river,'  but  inconsiBtcntly  retains 
'  river  'in  J  th  1*.  The  stream  referred  to  is  the 
Wady  tt-'Arlsh,  which  flows  through  the  northern 
p«.>rtion  of  the  Sinaitio  pcntni^uln,  draining  into 
lut'lf  the  wnt4:rH  itf  nuut^' ntluT  wndiet,  anu  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  tiiidwuy  between  Pelnainm 
and  (laza  (Maxpem,  Datcn  0/  Civilization^  34N|. 
It  derive)!  its  name  from  the  rilloge  d-'Arixh  (the 
ancient  lihinocoiura,  Diudur.  t  0U),  situated  nenr 
its  month.  The  'river  of  Egypt'  is  repeatedly 
Miecitied  in  OT  a«  theS.W.  boundary  of  Canaan. 
The  same  stn-am  is  culled  nnhui  Mufur  by  the 
Assyrian  king  E«irhaddon,  who  apparently  means 
to  uiHtiugiitiib  it  from  the  Nile  by  adding  nshar 
Tuiru  lA  tshuy '  where  no  rivor  is,*  i.s,  no  continnona 
stream  (Hommel,  Aitc.  Hfb.  Trad.  257). 

Once  in  OT  (On  15")  the  'river  of  Egypt'  (Tli 
'Tfif,  not  btjj)  means  the  Nile  if  MX  ia  correct,  but 
we  shd.  pnibalily  emend  to  ^~j  (so  Laijarde,  ftd- 
lowcd  by  Ball  in  Hnunt'B  0T\.  ^ShiMr,  which 
elflewhcre  (Is  23',  Jer  2'*}  ia  applied  to  the  Nile, 
appcani  U)  ita  a  deHignation  of  the  IVadif  ei-'Arish 
in  Jos  13',  'Shihor  (KV  'the  Shiliur')  wliich  is 
Wfnre  Egypt.'  and  1  Ch  13*  (cf.  1  K  8»),  'from 
Shihur  o(  Egypt  (UV  '  Shihor  the-  brook  of  Egypt') 
even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hanrnth.'  (So  f>el. 
on  Gn  15"  and  Hommel,  Anc.  Ueb,  Trad.  242  f., 
although  Frd.  Delitisch  and  Dillmann  prefer  to 
onderstand  it  of  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the  Nile.) 

J.  A.  Ski.bib. 

EGYPTIAN,  THE  (4  Af>iJ»Tioi).  — Tn  Ac  21" 
Claudius  Lysias  the  chief  captain  (Chiliarch)  la 
repnuient^M]  as  fiaying  to  .St.  rnni,  'Art  thou  not 
then  the  Ep-ption,  which  before  those  days  stirred 
Dp  to  sediLion  and  led  out  into  tlie  wilderness  tlie 
four  thousand  men  of  the  AaKossin^?' 

This  E.  is  inenlionwl  by  Joseplins  in  both  his 
works.  While  describing  the  prucuratorahip  of 
Felix,  ho  mentions  the  Sicnrii  or  AsaAS.siNS,  then 
in  dif-tinclion  to  these  the  religions  impowtors,  then 
a  certain  Kg>'ptian.  The  latter  professed  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  collected  together  a  body  of  30,000 
persons,  whom  he  led  to  tlie  Mount  of  Ollvea,  oasert- 
iDg  that  the  wall  of  Jerua.  would  fall  down  before 
him,  and  that  he  could  caj'ture  the  city.  Felix 
attacked  him  with  a  ron!<idt<rnhlu  force,  and  dis- 
persed hie  follower-*,  slaying  4'll0,  and  ta>king 
prisoner  2l>0.    The  Egyptian  biuiself  escaped. 
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Krenhel,  following  UoltzmaDn,  Hauar&th,  Keim, 
and  the  aiitlicr  of  Supernatural  Rdujion,  nttRmpts 
to  show  that  ihi)  antiior  of  the  ArtA  im  iii<hihteil  to 
Joseplms  for  his  knowle'lue  of  this  event.  Ho 
is  quite  nnsuccessful.  There  are  no  nigns  of 
literary  obligation,  and  ver}*  dcfinito  discrepancies. 
■loKaphuB  gives  diil«ruiit  timulwra;  be  docs  not 
definitely  connect  tbe  EKypLianuith  ttieSicorii,  hat 
rai  her  runtrastR  him  ;  ajiil  hu  doeH  not  rupruHunt  the 
wildeme««  oa  llio  plaoo  t*>  which  the  ptople  were 
led,  but  the  Mount  of  Olivea.  It  inny  uo  quite 
ponflible  to  explain  these  discrepiincies  so  oa  to  save 
the  hifltorical  accaracy  of  both  Mritcra,  but  they 
ELTO  fnt-nl  to  our  rocaralng  Josepliun  as  the  Gource 
of  iuformntion.  The  only  reasonable  opinion  thnt 
can  be  held  is  tliat  ve  have  two  independent 
and  conteni|>orary  accounts  of  the  aonio  event, 
ami  that  the  reaemblaneos  arise  from  this  fact. 

LirKRATPim— -lo-^  ^fi^  jnc,  vlil  6;  BJ  n.  xUi.  6;  Schurer, 
IIJI'  1.  11.  IHU;  Krerikcl,  Jt>itphUM  uiut  Luetu.  p.  tHO. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

EGYPTUN  VERSIONS.— The  various  Egyptian 
dialcwts  and  the  Versious  contained  in  them  are  a 
snbjeot  of  so  much  confusion  that  it  will  be  well 
for  the  naku  of  distiuL'tno^s  to  deal  in  thia  article 
Ijrtit  with  the  Diolectd  and  their  proximate  dates, 
and  then  with  the  extant  reinaina  of  the  Verwons 
and  thtiir  pruxiniato  dates.  We  will  conclude 
witli  K  short  Hludv  of  the  Greek  Text  imjilied  by 
the  Ventiona,  and  the  history  of  the  criticism  of 
them. 

1.  DiAtEcra  OF  Coptic— Tlie  latest  stage  of 
the  Egyi>tian  languaije,  and  that  which  was  spoken 
in  Chruitian  times,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Coptic.  The  word  itself  cooiea  from  a  corruption 
of  Uio  Greek  Alyvwrt^.  Coptic  was  written  in 
Greek  cbaraoters,  with  the  addition  of  Bome  extra 
letters  rcprcMuutin^  suunds  which  could  only  im> 
iierfectly  be  expressed  by  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Tboac  letters  were  modifications  of  characters 
found  in  Demotio  -the  popular  form  of  the  old 
Egyptian  language  6]>oktiQ  in  the  centoriea  im- 
mediately before  the  Christian  era.  Although  it 
is  still  o^d  in  llie  fier\'ice9  of  the  Church,  Contic  is 
now  practically  a  dead  language.  Our  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  it  moHt  be  derived  from  manuscriid.-^ 
and  inscriptiune.  ^Iien  these  begaji  to  be  studied 
by  Eoropeuu  scholars,  it  soon  became  evident  Ihiit 
the  language  as  spoken  in  diOereat  parts  of  the 
countTT  presented  certain  dialectical  peculiarities. 
Not  only  was  it  early  recognized  that  the  dialeet 
used  in  the  North  ditVered  con»idcrably  from  tlmt 
used  in  the  Suuth,  but  a  third  dialect  was  also 
detected,  uliich,  a^  a  general  nile,  reitembled  the 
southern  :  it  luid,  hawevtr,  many  nnrthitm  fomi.t, 
and  soiDctiiiies  xhowvti  pei-ulioritii^s  of  its  own. 
A  long  cbntrnversy,  ioiiting  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tnry,  was  waged  over  the  district  to  which  thi» 
third  dialect  was  to  be  assi^ed.  The  attention  of 
Coptic  Kcholars  was  early  directed  to  a  noteworthy 
passage  frum  Atliaii»»iu.'>,  a  bi^thop  of  Kos  in  the 
The1>aid,  who  flou^i^hed  in  the  llth  century. 
In  his  Araliic-Cujitic  Graminiu',  Atluuiaains  SAy.<>; 
'  Know  that  the  Coptic  language  is  divided  into 
three  branches.  One  of  them  is  tlie  Coptic  of  Misr, 
-nhicb  is  the  Sahidio;  and  another  is  tlie  BohaJric 
Coptic,  which  gets  it»  name  from  El  Bohaira;a 
and  the  other  is  tlie  HuRhmnrio  Coptic,  which  is 
used  in  the  country  of  El-Uushmnr,  as  thou  know- 
est.  But  tho»>e  now  in  use  arc  only  the  Bohairic 
Coptic  and  the  Bahidic.  And  the  origin  of  them 
is  one  language.'^  Hero  we  have  a  mention  of 
three  dialflctH  —  Sahidic,  Bohairic,  and  Bush- 
morie.    The  first  two  are,  as  Quatrem&re  pointed 

a  i.«.  the  district  wuth  of  Alexudrk. 

&  Tbe  oricinol  or  the  puHfv  to  gtvea  la  OuatKUtni.  Ra- 
tJtertltm  tar  la  Langut  M  ta  UtUraturt  d»  rBgypU  (Pari*, 
1806),  p.  n. 


oat.a  clearly  the  same  as  those  «>mvtimea  called 
Thebaic  and  Mentphitic  But  what  wa-i  the  lastT 
Waaittobeidentilied  with  the  third  dialect  known 
to  us*  Or  M-as  it  the  name  of  a  stilt  unknown 
dialect?  Before  this  question  could  be  answered, 
Lbs  position  of  Biuhniur  had  to  be  determined. 

aiatremfcre  proved  that  it  couM  not  be  placed  in 
e  South  ot  Eg>^)t,  nor  in  the  Oa^s  and  neigh- 
iMiuring  duscrt«,  but  that  it  must  be  situated  in 
the  North.jS  It  is  the  country  in  the  ea^t  of  the 
Delta  bonieriug  on  the  sea.y  Quatrciuere  was 
of  opinion  t}mt  our  third  dialect  hod  no  eon* 
nexiim  with  BuBhmuric,  of  whir.h  we  had  only  & 
single  word  preser^-od  to  ns.5  But  if  it  was  not 
Bushmuric,  now  came  it  not  to  be  mentioned 
by  AthanasiusT  Quatreni^re  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  Buj-poiting  that  it  was  in  use  not  ex- 
actly m  Lgj'pt,  mit  in  a  country  close  by — 
the  great  and  little  Oaitns,  'which,  situated  at 
a  little  distance  from  Egypt,  stretch  from  north 
to  Houth,  from  the  pamnel  oF  Aiwonan  B3  far  oa 
the  frontier  of  the  I'ayAm.'e  Since  Qnatrem^re's 
time  a  large  nmnber  of  fragment  have  come  to 
light  which  prove  that  be  was  right  in  refusing 
to  call  the  diaJecl  Bashniuric.  A\  hcthcr  or  not 
it  was  E]K)ken  in  the  southern  Oasis,  wo  now 
know  for  certain  that  it  wan  used  in  the  ncigh- 
bouiduod  of  the  I'uydm  and  Memphis ;  and  a 
Btudy  of  Middle  Egyi>tian  nbows  us  Uiat  the 
reason  why  Athanuaius  did  not  mention  it  may 
have  been  that  he  did  not  repird  it  oa  a  separate 
dialect.  This  third  dialect,  Iving  oh  it  dues  gwi- 
gTapbicnlly  and  linguistically  tiotwecn  Saliidic  and 
BohAlriciJ'  mny  couveuieutly  be  termed  Middle 
Egj'ptian.  \\lien  we  come  to  examine  it  mora 
earciully,  wc  oie  confronted  with  frosli  dilhcolties. 
Whilst  bnhidic  and  Bohairic  are  for  the  most  part 
eleiLrly  dclined  and  regnliir  <lialcctt(.  Middle  EgTp- 
tian  prosenta  us  with  an  ahnot«t  bewildering  nuiulier 
of  alternative  forms.  When  spoken  in  the  Nile 
Valley  the  dialect  is  a  kind  of  mixture  between 
Sahimc  and  Bohairic.  But  in  some  of  the  frag- 
ments which  come  from  the  FayQm — a  district 
some  distance  to  tlie  west — the  dialect  has  de- 
veloped mure  decided  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
Tt  is  dangerous,  however,  to  draw  any  hard-and- 
fust  dietinction  between  the  forms  of  the  languivge 
current  iu  the  two  places;  for  at  a  later  date  the 
dialect  used  in  the  FayOm  bore  a  considerable 
reseiiiblanee  to  that  u^t'd  at  one  time  iu  Memphis. i} 
Many  of  the  other  variotiea  are  no  doubt  aue  to 
ignorance  or  iiidillerence  on  the  part  of  scribes, 
some  of  whom  in   the    FayOin  belonged   to  the 

5>ea«iant  and  artisan  clo.'^s.^  Such  an  explanation 
iocs  not,  however,  cover  the  case  of  some  frag- 
ments recently  found  in  Akhmtm  and  in  the 
Fayflm,  which  precent  further  dialectical  pecnlinri- 
ties  unknown  to  us  before.  Stem  has  carefully 
exnmlne<l  the  dialect  of  these  fragments,  and  hoA 
shown  goo<I  reason  to  believe  that  it  presents  as 
with  an  earlier  form  uf  Middle  Kgypluui,  cloeely 
a!lie<l  to  the  dialect  found  iu  fragments  written 
at  Mrmpliii>.t 

We  may  sum  up  these  results  as  follows; — 
Bahidic^  Dialect  of  Sonthem  (or  Upper]  Egypt: 
sometimes  called  '  Thebaic.' 

■  Qiutrcm^,  op.  ctt.  p.  SS. 

fi  tb.  p.  147  a. 

^HccVskdl.l.  S34. 

»  OiutrvTii^re,  q^  tit.  p.  214. 

t  lb.  p.  317. 

I  8oini!tlnies  It  rtry  clott^  NMBnUet  Bohjdilo.  Sm  ttM 
dlcaeiit  of  LhQ  FriLTmcnt  ot  tbs  SooK  of  VL^met  given  bjr  Grata, 
Coptic  MSS  broftQhtfrmK  tSa  Foyintm,  p.  iz  ff. 

«  C(.  tbo  dlftlect  of  the  FartUn  fnjnncnt  published  hy  Qaabv- 
m«re.  »>>.  «tf.  pi  U8  0..  wUb  tbe  dklcct  of  those  fdiisd  bj 
Rarllloat,  Papvnu  CoiAtt  (I-vli,  1S7SX  p.  101  It. 

i  See  Knil,  MUthtilut^tn  atM  tUr  Samniuaf  Atr  Ptpifnu 
EnkMTeg  Hatner  (Vienok,  Vi^),  t  p.  5S. 

I  ZtitMckrifl  fikr  ApypliaeJu  Spnuht.  IIM,  p.  U9ff. 
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Middle  Egyptian^ Dialect  of  (a)  Meni|ihia  and 

DcigtiWurhiMxl,  and  {&)  the  Kayfkm. 

&}h&iric=  Dial  uutuf  district  sonth  of  AlexAndria*: 
BOtnetimcs  called  '  Mi>tii|ibitta'  (or  'Coptic'). 

2.  REi.ATn'^E  iJATt-^  OF  fJiALECTS.— The  Arabic 
historian  ilacriii,  who  flourished  at  tho  beginning 
of  the  15th  cvnitiTy,  speaks  of  Sahidi^!  as  '  the 
primitive  source  of  tho  Coptic  lAngun^^o,  end  thnt 
from  which  is  deriveil  the  Uohairic  taaJoct.'  a  Such 
evidoiii^e  am  there  in  confirmn  tiin  atalement  as  to 
the  lato  date  of  Iluliairic.  Bohairic  (wliich  was 
originally  confined  to  the  diatrict  Bouth  of  AJex- 
aadria)  is  the  mont  literary  and  artificial  of  Coiitic 
dialects.  Tho  form  of  many  of  its  words,  when 
compared  with  the  corre&poadiDg  Sahidic,  points  to 
a  later  stage  of  development.  Its  frequent  use  of 
connecting  parttcJes,  reminding  as  of  Greek  rather 
than  Egyptian,  seems  also  to  point  in  the  i»aine 
direction.  It  wait  most  probably  develujied  from 
Middle  Egyptian,  which  at  one  time  may  possibly 
have  been  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria itself.^  To  what  extent  it  was  tised  for 
other  than  ecclesiastical  porposes  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  aM:ertaining.>  But  if  it  was 
in  Lho  main  a  litorary  rathi;r  than  a  popular 
language,  this  fact  would  explain  why  it  died  out, 
except  for  cRi^lcsiaifticai  purpose^,  earlier  than 
Middle  Egyptian  and  Snhidic,  8  There  is,  on  tlie 
contrary,  no  doubt  th»t  the  last-named  dialects 
were  the  langimge  of  the  people.  We  have 
numerous  fragments  of  letters  in  Middle  Egyptian 
and  remains  of  Bcliool-books  in  Sahidic.e  The  line 
of  dcmoTcaiiou  bt-twecu  tho  two  dialects  wa^  not 
sharp,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  writing  are  found 
In  which  Binglo  sentences  are  almofit  entirely 
written  in  SahidiL-,  whilst  others  are  almost 
entirely  in  Middle  Egyptian. f  Thus,  whilst  we 
find  Soliidlc  forma  ia  use  in  documents  written 
in  the  ncighbourhe<od  of  Hermopolis  Magna  and 
Anlinoo,i7  wu  liavu  evidence  that  aa  far  Kouth  an 
Thebes  puro  Sahidic  was  not  always  written. 0 
When  Middle  Egyptian  and  Haliidic  lH>gan  to  be 
written  we  do  nut  know.     As  far  as  the  evidence 

«  QuBtrcmtn;,  op.  eit.  p.  42. 

$  Sm  the  Intcrcjtinft  fn^rm^nt  paMIahod  bv  Kn-W,  at  lli»  nd 
at  on  art.  "  iibor  dio  Anfangv  dcr  KopUachGii  Schrlft,"  op.  eit,  I. 
p.  ll'i.  whpre  an  AlpxanilriAn  in  iignltg  hiti  name  maktra  uae  of 
the  KajQmlc  dlalccL  Tuq  inuoh  atnxa,  bomvor.  miut  not  bo 
tud  on  tbla pttMAM ;  for,aa)IomTnMnpoint«oat, '  tbebelongi&K 
to  *  an  Egrptiao  wtrlot '  wu  iDdvMDwmt  of  dwsUlng-pUoa,  ana 
beMditarr.  The  Qg^ptiao  trom  tba  C9wmiiiltlo  oomt  bdooved 
to  h  WW  his  dsnnaanti^  lusb  aa  oticli  wlua  ha  had  aia 
■bods  In  Al«xaadna  as  Uw  AlssaodriaB  dmilUw  la  GhuanUa 
belonnd  to  lh«  burg w  hody  of  Alexandrta*  (MamnMn,  Th* 
/Vgwwaia  4f  M«  Roman  Kmpirt,  c.  >1L  En;,  traoa.  p.  ta&y  Th« 
aipuDMrta  pBB  (orwwd  In  that  article  in  taTOor  of  aa  aarij'  date 
for  the  Bobalric  dtal««t  (m«  alao  EteadUm  lo  SoriveiMr'a  Intra- 
duHian  to  JfT*.  U.  ISOf.,  and  Urrmiak,  A»*m  MUtirw,  1897, 
No.  1,  p.  S7)  an  «aliiel«M.  (1>  TIm  abbravlatlooi  loaaA  hi 
CopUe  MS8  for  'Ood'  aod  'Lord'  OMd  luA  tava  originated 
In  mbaJiir.  II  they  oo(nirT«d  (and  tJMjr  oavcr  do,  aa  Earaa  1 
know}  in  USS  written  In  vrm  BahfcHo,  ttuj  nlffat  aa  aaaUy 
have  bc«n  tnkvn  trom  M  K.  as  Iron  Bobalrla.  Indeed  an 
abbrarlation  of '  Lord.'  which  b  atmoat  taateOy  lb«  aasM  as  th« 
one  In  commnn  aM  in  Itoholnc,  ia  taiuu)  In  a  JLE.  MS,  which 
'la  Its  writinir,'  nfw  Kmll  (p.  110 f.),  ' rtnlnda vs of  tba  Codex 
8lBaltl(T«ia.'  (2)  Kvtn  it  Kmira  hypothaata  ol  tli«  orijrin  of  tlia 
last  l«tt«r  of  Lhc  Coptic  alphabet  w«n  mtialketarT.  n  doea  not 
prOT*  hia  point.  The  cotiiractioo  ml^tat  h«v«  aHaen  in  H.E. 
aa  casQjr  as  la  BobAlric.  Bui  moat  probably  bla  brp^Un^aii  i« 
wronr,  MMlthel«Ui^T  i»  derired  from  DeiDOtlo(»e«  Htvmdurff, 
Koptbeh*  Orammaiik.  1 1). 

y  AtUiDipis  to  UK  Bohnirio  for  letter-wrlCln]',  ualnv  Uirou2b< 
out  Orc«k  cliAnotcn,  arc  ^vpn  by  Kml],  op.  at.  IL-llL  p.  Mi,  v. 
41 ;  Cmm,  op.  cU.  p.  c»t.  Unf ortonatol;,  m  ILraU  aayi,  *  lfa« 
gaofiaphlcaf  and  eUnatia  oooditioaa  ol  Iha  Dalta  ara  not  faTooi^ 
abis  lo  the  presernttloa  of  papnus,'  W«  oanaci  tbcrafOn  ba 
oertahi  of  tne  Bxact  dialect  which  tb«  h«mlu  nmr  Laha  Ken. 
i&leb  apoke,  when  Casalun  rliited  them  at  tbc  «'fid  or  the  4lh 
century.  It  ni»v  hare  been  a  form  ol  M.B,  or  Iloliilrtc.  W* 
uatltcr  Irocu  Coaitiui  (Coil.  xi.  3,  xv\.  I ;  Uijne,  P.L.  xkx.  bSO, 
1011)  that  aoma  of  them  did  not  know  Ureok. 

I  QaaCremftre,  op.  eit.  p.  41  f. 

*  Krall.  op.  tit.  U.-I1L  430..  W.  ISSff. 

t  Krall.  »;i.  fit.  L  W. 

,Knl].Bp.  rtf.  i.  (M,  IL  03  r. 

9ZAS,llSU,p.  1400. 


of  documents  is  concerned,  we  have  fragments  in 
Middle  Egyptian  (earlier  and  later}  and  Sahidic, 
some  of  which  take  na  back  to  the  4th  or  6th 
centurie«.a  lint  oh  early  as  the  2nd  century  ofTorta 
wore  mode  lo  lA-rito  Kj^'j'ptian  in  choractera  not 
onlikc  our  prc-sent  Coptic  ones.;? 

3.  Extant  liEMAiNB  ok  VERsroNS.— Wo  haTa 
renutinfl  of  biblical  vorRiona  in  all  ihrco  dialecUt; 
but  a  conBiderable  portion  of  the  Sahidic  ims  dia- 
appearetl,  wbilnt  only  very  short  fragmenta  of  tlie 
Middle  Egyptian  are  exUnt.  A  UNcml  li»t  of  MSS 
containiiii;  purtions  of  the  Coptic  Hible  has  been 
(jiven  by  M.  liyvemnt  in  the  Jicvue  BibUquc 
IntcrnaJionaU  for  ISUli,  No.  4.  p.  MOtf.  We 
shall  here  confine  ourscWea  to  editions  of  the 
veraiona. 

(a)  HaAidic.— Tho  fullest  collections  of  extant 
fragments  of  the  version  of  the  >iT  are  tliose  pub- 
lished bv  Woide7  and  Am^tiueau.o  Kume  frag- 
ments otthe  Apocalypse  have  recenUy  been  brought 
together  by  OouriHen.r  A  complete  collection, 
together  with  a  translation,  i»  ur;j;ently  needed. 
The  best  collections  of  the  remains  of  the  OT  liavo 
been  made  by  Ciasca,;-  Miuxpero,*!  and  Lagarde.d 
Quotatiuna  from  the  ^altidiu  Uibto  are  found  in 
the  '  PistiA  Sophia/t  and  other  Sahidic  books.  Tho 
PfialmA  qnuted  in  the  former  work  reiiemhle  the 
Sahidic  version.  In  fact,  as  a  pcnerul  rule  citations 
in  either  the  Bohairic  or  Sahidic  dialect  agree  with 
lho  version  of  the  Bible  current  in  thnt  dialect.* 
Other  collections  of  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Bible 
are  described  in  the  lievuc  iiibliq%u  intemationaU, 
1807.  No.  1,  pp.  55-62. 

C6)  Middle  £gyptian.—'Thit  tlicre  was  a  sepa- 
rate Middle  Egyptian  rocenidon  of  port,  at  least,  of 
the  Bible  is  proved  by  the  text  of  some  of  the  NT 
fmgmenta  publinhed  by  ZoecaX  and  Mospero.^t 
These  are  written  in  the  dialect  as  spuken  in  the 
Fay  dm,  ondsometimcs  in  text  and  tranalation  differ 
i:onxiderably  from  the  correspond  iiig  Sahidio  and 
Bohairic  How  far  all  the  biblical  fragments 
extant  in  Middle  Egyptian  really  const  it  ule  a 
separate  ^'eraion,  we  shall  be  able  to  ju<lgo  with 

freater  certainty  when  more  frajrmcnt-s  have  lieen 
iscovered,  and  when  the  Haliiuic  NT  bait  been 
edited.  Meanwhile,  it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that 
a  fragment  written  in  this  dialect  necessarily 
presonia  a  distinct  recension.  It  may  give,  with 
merely  dinloctical  cbangcfi,  exactly  the  same  version 
as  the  Sahidicf  We  shall  hero  dimply  urate  where 
specimena  of  the  Bible  written  in  Jiiddle  E^^ptian 
may  be  foond,  without  venturing  to  determine 
whether  they  are  parts  of  a  siuL'le  verKton,  Besides 
the  fragments  already  alluded  to.£  Bouriant  has 
pnbUahed  two  Gospel  fragments,  together  with  a 

m  OnuQ.  09.  eit.  plaU)  L  No.  S ;  Konjron.  Our  Oi7i/i<  aitd  tft« 
Anettnt  USS,  p.  lOS  (plats  xviL);  Krsll,  ^  eit.  1.  110; 
Ifikrtr  ivnlt  d&  AuMtUUurv  O'ionna,  IHRX  p.  81,  TaM  UL  • 


Stain.  ZA8,  WBi.  p.  t3S. 
ft  BteiMlorff.  JTajiMMAa  Grammatii,  1 2. 
r  AppmdiJt  aA  tiitionem  Sowi  T*tUanentt  Bract  (Oxford, 

1799). 

a  ZAs,  isM-isea. 

I  Avoadvpitt  S.  JtOtonrnti  ApMtaU  (Lchnte,  IBOSl 

ISiunrvm  BihUanm  Fn(fm«»l»  CapitSatiidiea  Uutet 
Boniami,  Rome,  voL  L,  1886 :  vol.  IL,  1888. 

mJUmoInt  pubHiupar  tt»  Mtmtm  <t»  la  JTteim  Arthi»- 
logimM  FnmaaiM  au  Cuim  (Vv\^  1889).  vol  vL 

t  jBeipMata  (OAttingcB,  1888),  pi  06  ff. 

1  Ct  Uaroack,  Tk^*  u.  Ut%tfr$.  tU.  2.  2  OF. 

a  Sao  «.;.  K.  Roblnaoa,  TcxU  and  Studia,  voL  iv.  No.  S, 
p.  xix. 

KCatateyvM  Cvdtewim  Capttmrum  (Rome,  1810),  n,  149  ff.: 
cf.  Enjelbretb.  Kragmentu  Biumturieo-Cojatca  Veterit  et  Sovi 
TMfammli (Oop«nbac«i.  1611),  p-  COff. 

ft  lifcttril  da  rinMtu  reiati/i  d  la  J>hO.  tt  a  fAnJt.  Egvpt. 
el  AK*i/r.  (1E89),  xL  p.  110. 

I  CI.  tbo  IrualaUoa  lo  old  M.E.  of  Jndo  iTi>  witb  tb« 
Oom«pondlu[  Sabkllo.    8e«  Unim,  op.  eit,  p.  4. 

I  Zo«B»  puDliahea  Utt  flrst  half  of  1  Tb  and  port  of  the  follow, 
inir  ehaptMi :  la  L  li,  Jn  4,  1  Od  C-9.  14. 16.  Eph  ^  Ph  L  2, 
U«  fr-lb  (EnyelbreUi  ^\t»  tbe  same).  1  Co  0.  10-16  bad 
alreadj  bean  edited  by  tilorgl  (Fra^mmtum  BtnnffMi  S. 
Johami*,  ate.,  Bobw,  1TB0.  p.  bb  It.),  and  UOnMt  (Opnunmtdtitf 
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BiDoJl  portion  of  Itaiali,  Iho  end  of  2  Co  and  the 

Ujgiunmi;  of  UeWews-a  A  singlo  verse  from  Jon  2 
will  W  foun>i  in  Tuki;^  tbe  lui^t  part  of  ho.  and 
most  of  the  Kjiialie  of  Jei".  (with  Latin  trftnalaliuua] 
in  Quat  rein  trey  Cruni  has  fnven  a  tvw  vurecs 
froiu  Mt  11.  \'2,i  and  Krall  some  verses  of  Ko 
11.  12.0  lieaideM  tlieae,  Von  Lemin  haa  made 
anothi>r  ehurt  collection  of  fm^iaunts  in  tliiB 
dialcct.r  Tu  tliifl  lixt  must  he  iiitHed  some  inter* 
estinj;  biblical  remains  written  in  Old  Middle 
EffVl*ti«n.'!  Smnll  portions  of  T''xo<lu8,  Sirnrh, 
anOi  '2  Mac  are  pubiisdied  by  Itouriont-C  W'g 
have  an  incomplete  MS  of  the  Minor  I'Tophcta, 
from  which  Krall  has  imbliahed  specimen  rersoii,! 
bridlf  eniinicrnliiiu  tlie  «unt«nU  uf  the  rent, 
whitli  he  will  sliort^  publish. k  Fart  of  the  same 
MS  has  rcc*?ntly  been  edil«d  by  HouriantA  The 
JiT  fro;,'munt*  published  by  Crum/i  are  unfortu- 
nately very  minute.  Jude  "•*  and  part  of  Ja4'*-  " 
alone  survive. 

{c)  lioJtairic. — The  host  edition  of  tlie  Gos]>el8  is 
Chat  of  8chwart2c,F  and  of  the  Aut«  and  EpisLlc^, 
tiiat  of  Lagarde.(  The  XT  a^  a  whole  iuia  never 
been  aatiafactorilv  edited.  A  serviceable  edition 
was  made  by  Wilkir.:*,  but  the  Latin  transhition 
which  it  iHintaina  is  uiiBati»fact«iry.o  A  new 
edition  of  the  GoRpels  ia  bein"  prepared  for  the 
Clarendon  PrewbyO.  Homer,  The  Pentatench  was 
first  publibhed  by  Wilkins  (with  a  translation),* 
and  thi^n  more  carefnlly  br  La^'ardcp  Tattam 
has  edited  und  translated  (but  uncriticaltyl  the 
Major  and  Minor  Prophets  and  the  Book  of 
Job-o*  The  heat  editiuiiH  of  the  Psalms  have  l>een 
made  by  Suhwartzer  and  Lagarde.u  the  latter 
edition  l>eing  unfortunately  printeil  in  l^atiii 
clmraeters.  P.  Koiui  bax  lately  e^lited  a  MS 
contjiining  mrt  of  the  Psalt<-T..^  Only  small 
partiona  of  the  real  of  the  OT  have  I)een  printed. 
For  a  list  of  these  portions  and  of  e*litions  nut 
mentioned  here, -lee  Ifyvernat,  op.  c.U.  1897,  No  1, 
p.  48  if. 

4.  Date  OF  Versions.— The  earliest  evideuee 
for  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  venjion  Ls  usually 
Bait)  to  Ihj  afT(irile«l  by  tlie  Life  of  St  Antony,  com- 
TOonly  attributt-dtoiit  Athanasiua.    We  are  there 

He  Indatt  VenionU  Xovi  Tfjrt/itn^nii  UnhidUtv.  Copenhunn, 
17SB.  p.  TSff.X    HMpcTO  bM  P'lUliilicd  Mt  :^«Mi>>. 

m  HaurianL  UHnoirta  dt  f/tuiUut  ^]/pti»n,  vol.  U.  (CWiro, 
1880),  p.  M7fl.  Tbe  CiMpd  InpincDM  bro  puis  of  Ht  18.  14, 
and  nf  Uk  H.  0.  The  flinUnilty  of  lirawin^  ■  ''^"'P.  ^^  '^'  '^"^ 
tlnolicui  betwf-en  Ihc  ruicnu  formi  ol  thi  ILE.  diftl«ct  in 
sbown  \y  ths  tact  thai  HMdlam  Is  tnollncd  to  regud  Iwo  |iu-tf 
ol  one  lis  ol  the  Co«|M;b  M  belonKinir  to  NcpWo  vcnloni  utd 
dklecu  (w«  UcoJlara,  op.  ctt.  iC  p.  141  (. ;  d.  Ur*«inaL  <m 
dt.  !&«>.  Ko.  4,  tt  HSS.).  -,  -   ^ 

0  itudimrabi  lAngium  Copio  m^oM,  IT78X  p.  MB. 
r  Qumtrwafaw,  op.ett.p.  ti8V. 

«  Crim,  op.rit.p.1  r.  C(.  mlm  th«  fr»{nn«nu  o(  the  Song  of 
Jlosottttitl  thtfSonj  of  the  Throe  CWldrt-n  or  p  lin. 

1  Op.  cit.  U.-IU.  p.  eoir.  in  L  u.  CBh«  irivc^  quoiAUoiu  lu 
thia  dioloPt  ffoni  Ul  11«7.  Ps  nd*. 

C  MitMiusf}/jittteJu  Bibetfraanu.nU,  Btudfa  AnAMoiiiitif* 
tinguittiauM  at  HiMoriawt  didUvt  4  M.  U  Dr.  C.  l^tnanx, 

*  OH  M.K.  li  often  called  Akhmimic,  bocaoM  mort  ol  Ui* 
fnK'DrriU  of  It  come  fram  Akmlin. 

i  S!*ttiairf»  MiM.  A  rtM.  1.  p.  2*n  (I. 

.  Ktntt,  pp.  eiL  il.-ilL(l8sri  p.  SflSB.  A  IliK  ol  UlB  venes  nlll 
Im  fdiinfl  In  ll.vx-^rii&t,  oji.  at.  {1886).  No-  *,  p.  fiW,  under  Ui* 
title  '  Vvraion  Akhmimic  una.' 

«/6  Iv,  n.  IWI. 

X  Rrrwil  dt  TrmaKt,  xU.  (1697)  p.  1  ff . ;  et  slso  vUL  <I3S0) 
p.   1S1  It. 

fA  Orum,  op.  cit.  p.  2  ff. 

( ItuattufrlivaniMiin  in  DM.  UmjA.  (Lclfskr,  1844-7). 

E  Aeta  Apott.  Copiieg,   Bpiit.   A'opt   Tiu.Copttae   (Halle, 

iKixX 

«  ifov.  Teit.  .^mttum  wtffa  Cttptietan  (Oxford,  1710). 

•  Qvimmu  HMMoyHa  Ptw^^Ur  (London,  1731). 
f  Vtr  FmieUnA  KeptUA  cLdpilK,  IW7X 

r  PropMm  JMontipstoto.  18&*>:  Di>mf.  Prr<pS.  Min.  lAr. 
(Ostonl,  IMS);  Tht  AiwUut  Cofitie  Vertiitn  of  th*  Dt»k  of  Job 
(lionrton.  ISM). 

T/*«iAcn'ttm    in  OiaUetum   itempft.  tntulatum  (Lel|aly, 

u  I'^nitmi  Vtrtitf  Mmtp/iUica  ^fiBtrlnp^n.  T876> 
f  IH  Atnini  SlanuMritli  Cepti  (Turin,  I8»3) 


told  th.tt  he  was  an  E^-ptian,  that  bis  pwenta 
were  Christians,  and  that  a-t  a  child  he  went  vith 
them  to  chorcli,  and  '  gave  iittendancc  to  the  read- 
ings'  (*-c-  from  the  SeriptwreB).a  When  about  20 
f'eurs  of  ai^e  *he  went  into  the  church,  and  it 
lappened  tiiat  the  Gospel  was  then  being  read.'jS 
Uu  beard  a  text  which  influenced  him  profomidly. 
On  other  occasions,  also,  he  heard  passaueH  read, 
and  '  he  gave  Kuch  atlenduncti  to  the  reaJiiiu  that 
none  of  those  thinp*  whidj  were  written  fell  from 
him  to  the  ground,  but  he  retained  all,  juid 
thereafter  hw  memory  served  him  lor  books. '7 
From  these  iioasages  it  has  been  ar^ed  that, 
aince  we  furllier  know  tlmt  St.  Antony  a^i  &  boy 
refused  to  kum  letters,?  and  was  unable  through- 
out life  tu  s[)cak  Greek,*  there  mui>t  have  been 
in  hi»  boyhood  a  translation  uf  the  Scriptures  in 
the  E^'ptiao  tongue.  Ttiis,  it  is  mainuiined,  is 
confirmed  by  other  passages  in  hia  Life,  esi)ecialty 
by  the  discouree  which  liegins  at  c.  xri.  VVe  are 
there  told  that  he  spoke  to  the  monks  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  saying,  '  The  Scriptui:es  are 
suliicient  for  teaching ;  but  it  is  good  for  us  to 
exhort  one  another  In  the  faith,  and  encourage 
with  wonis-'f  In  the  tlif*w*iiriw  which  follows 
llmre  are  quotations  fr»m,  or  allusions  to,  texts 
from  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  Since  Antony, 
shortly  before  liLs  death  in  a.d.  S56,  said, '  I  am  well- 
nigh  one  hundred  and  five  years  old/q  he  most 
have  been  born  about  A.D.  UW.  Therefore  there  must 
have  lit'en  a  txatislalion  of  the  liible  into  K};yptian 
aUiut  the  middle  uf  the  3rd  century,  liul  such 
rcasouing  is  not  conchL^ive.  This  Life  never  i«|>eaks 
of  Antonv  as  reading  the  Bible.  He  only  hears  it 
read.  'I'he  Coptic  translnliun  which  be  heard 
might  well  have  been  made  at  the  trme  by  an 
interpreter.  The  need  of  a  written  translation  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  wonld  not  at  once  be 
ivlt.O  The  Gospel  would  first  be  read  in  Oreek, 
and  then  the  Ureek  wonld  l>e  rendered  into  C<ipiic,i 
iw  at  a  Intp-r  date  the  Coptic  «as  reudi!re*l  into 
Arabii'  by  '  anyone  who  hail  the  gift  of  B|»e;tki)ig, 
Eo  thnt  iie  L-ouid  inter^jret  aright,  k  In  bo  far  as 
Antouy  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  t«.xts  in  his 
discuurscs,  he  was  enabled  to  ao  so  by  bis  remark- 
able memorv.  For  we  liave  no  reason  to  suppose 
thut  lie  Imu  a  Bible  of  lii:i  own.  But  the  sjjcoches 
I>ut  into  the  mouth  of  the  hermit  cannot  be  used 
ax  evidenw  in  such  a  ea.<ie.  For,  even  if  we  ailmit 
tlie  historical  character  of  the  biography,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  diflcnursea  «re 
verhtitim  report^-X  On  the  authority,  llierefore,  of 
U\h  Life  alone  it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  conclusioo  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  3rd  century. 

There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing  that 
H  version  exiRtod  in  tlie  4th  cent.  It  was  ut  the 
beginning  of  thiH  century  that  St.  Pucbomius  first 
gaihered  solitary  a.<*cetics  together  in  the  south  of 
t^gypt  under  a  common  rale.     If  we  may  tnut  the 

«  AUuin.  va  Ant.l  (MipTip,  F(i,  xxrl.  EWI.X 

$  th.  ?.  Tlir  Syriwi  vcrewm  o(  llic  Life  h«  :  '  Tlt^rr  mw  the 
rv-wlinic  in  the  chiirvh;  and  ftt  the  end  ol  kU  tlie  Ikrrifitima 
t)ir  C(W|i(>l  Mns  mul'  (see  Schiilthrw,  /VoJ!m>  tiwrr  SyrittA^it 
I'ertim  dtr  Viia  St.  AiUonii  (Lnlpxig,  ISH),  SytiMC  text, p.  0, 
liD'Wlsr. 

V  YU.  Ant.  3. 

i  M,  1. 

I  lb.  U  ;  in«r.  ViL  nU.  30  (VaU.  11.  St);  I>sllad.  UiM,  Law 
VUHJ.  xxiax.  K»7C> 

C  rn.  Ant.  10. 

^  Ih.  8C. 

9  Bm  KcuMidDt.  /riturjTiffnciii  Oritidalium  CUtoeflo  (Tirls, 
mo).  VOL  I,  p.  SOS  11. 

( lb.  pp.  cxiili,  807. 

>  /b.  p.  «H. 

A  K.9.  the  (ruicaunie  In  rhapt«-r 74.   Bolnrtseii,  irbo MBsviilii 


tlw  ci'ii>iincn<.-«si  ot  the  Life,  ndmlcs  thst  'tvaa  an  AtluDMlai 
wnuM  not  M  entiri'ly  rl«u  out  ol  lbs  UoBnudUaU  hablli  cC 
hut  iluy  *»  to  tniniflp  nolliio);  of  his  Owd  with  the  spMrtM 
ol  tiiH  lirro '  {'  Avhuijuiua '  io  Siema  and  J*int-Jfieent  FOd^tv, 

p.  101). 
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noooiintfl  given  in  h'm  Life,  he  IilniMlf  Rpoke 
Kgyptian,  and  only  acouirwl  f Irowk  lii  later  years.a 
II 18  monks  as  a  rule  were  comiiioQ  Egyi)LiaD 
iH.>aaants,  who  knew  nu  laDgua^'E*  bat  their  own. 
The  Greeks  and  Romaua  of  hift  tottlcroent  were  in 
a  eeparate  house,  presided  over  by  Theodore  of 
Alcxnndria.j9  Yet  throughout  his  Life  crcat  atrcss 
is  laid  on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  there  are 
freqaont  alIiL^ioii9  to  leaniinK  |>n.<i£>age9  by  heart.7 
r&choiuiuB  biiii»elf  van  in  tViu  bnbit  of  speaking 
from  the  Kcripturea  to  his  munk8.A  When  a 
novice  first  ciiiiie,  according  to  the  rule»  of  the 
monastery  extant  in  Greek,  lie  bt'gan  by  receiving 
'  the  Prayer  of  the  Gospel '  (rV  ti/xii"  toP  ei'wyye. 
}dov)  and  learning  ocrtAin  l*iialnis.e  Unless  our 
aoconnta  of  Pachomius'  life  and  work  are  moat 
misleading,  we  cau  scarcely  doubt  that-  there  waA, 
enrly  in  the  4th  cent.,  a  Copttu  version  of  the 
Dible.  The  attempt  to  trace  the  translation 
further  bnck  is  be»et  wi  1)1  dilliciiltics.  W'o  know 
very  little  concominc  Christianity  in  Upjior  Egypt 
before  the  time  of  r&cliomins.  '  Koftobius  ina«od 
tells  as  that  in  the  persecution  under  ijcvenis  (a.i>. 
202),  which  was  especially  felt  at  Alexandria, 
martyr*  were  brought  to  that  city  from  '  Egypt  and 
all  the  Thebaid.'f  Hut  no  such  tradition  survives 
iu  Coptic  lilerntur«.  We  have  no  endence  that  in 
early  davfi  the  Alexandrian  Churrh  serionitty 
attempted  miit><itjnary  work.  If  the  Alexaudriaun 
had  wished  to  do  ho,  it  would  have  been  no  ea«y 
task.  For  they  were  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the 
rest  of  E;r\'P*  '•  v  *nd  their  position  was  not  unlike 
that  whiuli  En;:UnhiiK-n  occupy  in  India  to-day. 0 
Besides  the  diUi<mlty  of  the  languagc,i  thoy  found 
it,  as  Origen  says,  no  easy  task  to  persuade  an 
Egyptian  to  cive  ap  idolatry'  and  'despise  those 
thm]^  which  lie  had  received  from  his  fathers.' x 
Heathen  worship  down  to  a  lat-e  time  '  retained  its 
firmest  atronghuld  in  the  piou>t  lund  of  Eg}'pt.'X 
Tlie  increase  of  the  Episoopiuo  iitulyr  Deiiielriu^ 
(f.  189-232  A.D.}.  and  more  espctially  under  his 
encoessor  HcradaA  {c.  233-248  A.n.),  mustt  indeed  be 
regarded  an  an  indication  of  mi£«ionary  octivity.M 
If  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Demetriuw  bad  Kiireftd 
as  far  south  as  Anlinoe,*'  the  Church  was  cviil<iiitty 
Lecomiiiir  too  large  for  the  peroonal  8ui>ervisio»  of 
a  ungle  bishop  at  Alexandria, 
The  bishop  who  succeeded  Ueraclas — Dionysinf* 

a  Cr.  AinAtlnuu.  A nnotei  du  Jf (u/#  Guimsi,  xrU.  pp.  117,  QSI> : 
Acu  ea.  HU  Liv.  VU.  Fach.  eo;  I-nrat.  de  ifH.  faek.  ri 
Thimdor.  Ti. 

£  AmiL  op.  cit.  pp.  147,  ICQ. 

r&M  4^,  Am«L  op. eit. pp. a. IB, a,tii,4it,at.,m., 91. 

99. 
i  Ih.  p.  in  ;  MimLm  ArtA.  UimotMt,  tr.  p.  B&S. 

I  MiKne,  fU.  xl.  MKl  for  ItM  oorrapoudlnir  BlhJor^c  He 
Buflet.  Lm  v4j>cM'.  E/hiapignM.vm-iXSOOip.Sl.  Tbe  LaUs  form 
la  (ouDCl  Id  Ili<.-njti.  Vail.  hi.  C2. 

C  EuseblB^  HE.  vl.  1. 

« In  tbe  LUe  of  Tbcodorc  we  besr  of  brettinn  *  who  inlar- 
mtad  hiB  words  la  OrMk  to  tbow  who  Md  lutc  know 
Eefptiui,  bcoMwe  UiP7  were  itruiifer*  (£»n*0  vxl  Alex- 
andrUns.'  Bee  Zocgs,  op.  Hi.  p.  STl ;  Amil  AnaalmduXO, 
xvil,  p  3t«, 

BCr.  UaDiBuen.  /Vvn'nwf  <if  tJU  Roman  Smjdn  (Dickson*! 
£ii|t.  truig.),  U.  p.  SUE. 

1  Hm  t]ie  SMioant  of  Hoarliu,  Uahip  of  Atita«op(i1is,  In 
Ain6L  Hitdon  Arch.  Uttnvint,  iv.  pp.  W,  9&f. ;  Zocsa,  »p.  eit. 

Dt  W. 

>  Oriirefi.  Contra  CO*.  L  htf^jmoa.  xvUL  dl  07). 

X  Uoinmsen.  on.  eU.  U.  p.  WO.  Be*  &Uo  AiuM.  Lm  AttSM  dea 
Martytt  >1«  ftffti»«  txfpU  (I'srb,  ISOO),  p.  7,  noU  t ;  Enaut, 
ZAS,  ISSS.  p  Uff. 

u  Kutychiui.  AnwiU4  (Pococke,  Oxford,  IQNt),  I.  p.  SSS  (m« 
UKhttoot,  rhilippiaiu,  p.  til  t).  The  net  uiat  Wfore  Lh« 
time  ot  DmKtnua  Lbm  wu  BO  BgyptiMi  bbbop  oaUl-lc  of 
At#xaadrU  n(^«l  not  nig^ut  Uut  *  the  |iro^rea«  ot  Cru-Lttl&iiH.; 
wma  far  b  lone  l^^rtc  oatilin«d  vrlthtn  tbe  Itnut*  of  m  alaglo  cit;  * 
(we  Olbbon,  DeeJine  mitd  Fall  nf  iKa  ttontan  Bwiplrt,  e. 
XV.  BuiT'i  M.  IL  p.  60).  For  the  AIcxmkItIaii  dlooaa  tni^bc 
have  been,  like  tbe  early  dioceses  nl  G«ut  and  N.  Italr 
(tiuchcane,  FatUt  fpitevpavm  d«  tanci«nnt  GauU,\.  p.  SSIT.), 
nr  verr  oonalili>raIile  extent.  See  I'tunoD,  rinaiPUB  Bpi«. 
S.  Jvnatii  (Cwnbndire,  lOTi;)  1.  p.  170l 

t  Between  the  vi^arH  r.  tVi-t\*\  *.t>.  we  ftod  Aloxuidcr,  bishop 
ot  Jeru»aloi:,  untltii;  U>  Iht  Autlnoltca  and  cshortins  th«(ii  to 


the  (*ront — im.s  given  in  bix  letters  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  his  time,  hut  boii 
tciht  U.H  little  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  In  his  d&y  no 
imperial  edict  was  needed  to  start  a  iNfTuecution 
of  ChriHtianB(A.D.  240).  A  large  part  of  tbe  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  was  still  pagan,  and  only  needed 
a  leader  to  revive  •  thour  native  superstition  '  {j^w 
iitixiipior  fl(i7(Ja4fi«Wof).  AV'hcn  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion (A.D.  250)  broke  out,  he  specially  mentions 
four  '  Eg^'ptuma'  as  among  the  sutl'erer8.a  The 
pcrsecutiun  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria,  but 
many  others  '  in  cities  and  villages '  were  martyred, 
and  the  bishop  of  Kilus  (in  Middle  Egypt)  flea 
from  his  see./S  Coptic  traditions  of  this  persecu- 
tion are  scanty.v  and  we  do  not  precisely  know 
how  far  it  extended.  We  lind  the  same  bishop 
writing  letters  to  the  brethren  in  Egypt  i  and  to 
EgyjJtuin  biahop9.e  He  utao  went  to  the  Euyftm 
di-ttnct.  Here  tlic  tcoubiug  of  Ncpos,  on  Egj-p- 
tiota  bishop  {iwlaKovoi  tup  xar  Atyi-vrov),  luul  for  a 
long  time  prevailed,  so  that  *  schi.'im.i  and  defec- 
tions of  M'hole  churches  bud  taken  place.'  Diony- 
siuB  therefore  called  together  *  thu  pre^^byters  and 
teachers  of  tbe  lirethren  in  the  villages,*  and 
discussed  their  dilViculties  with  them  for  three 
siicces-sive  dnys-f  We  cannot  gather,  from  any 
letters  of  bis  which  have  come  down  to  ti^,  in- 
formation regarding  Christianity  farther  Huuth. 
We  have  to  wait  tor  such  information  till  the 
lio;jinniiig  uf  the  next  cent.  In  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  Diofletisn  j^ersecution  Euwhius  in  ]>er9un 
visitad  the  Tbebaid.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  maaaaores,  and  of  the  fanatical  enthusiaam  of 
many  of  tbe  inaTt3rrB.  The  persecution  continned. 
'  not  for  a  few  doys  or  for  a  ehort  time,  but  for 
a  long  period  of  whole  years '  (^i  /taKpi*  8\up  irdw 
ZtdarntM),  Most  of  the  sntTcrers  apparently  be- 
longi'd  to  the  lower  classes  of  suciely,  but  there 
Mvru  tfome  of  high  birth  and  di^tinotiuu.ii  Many 
l)iNliii]w  suffered  for  the  faith.  (/  but  Eu>iebm!(  does 
n«it  say  whether  any  of  them  came  from  the  south. 
He  has  detwrthed  the  suflerings  of  the  rest  of  the 
Egi'ptian  Church  iu  Egjpt  itself  i  and  elauwhcre ; « 
and  lias  preserved  an  account  by  on  eye-witness  of 
the  persecution  in  Alexandha.X  Hilt  when  we 
bring  t^tgethcr  all  the  historian's  stAtemcntA,  it  is 
^'ini^ilarly  dillieiilt  to  determine  how  far  they 
im]dy  tlie  existence  of  a  widespread  native  Chris- 
tianity. We  can  only  conjecture  that  amongst 
the  numerous  martyrs  some  of  tbo«e  in  a  lower 
Rtaticm  of  life  were  nativw.  A  century  had  pu*wed 
since  the  biidiop  of  Jertwalen!  wrote  to  thy  Greek- 
"peakiog  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Tiiebaid.ju 
In  the  meantime  the  Chriistian.s  in  that  town  may 
have  dona  good  work  amongst  tbe  '  Wrldirian*,' 
even  if  they  had  not  attempted  such  work  at  {Xrst. 

be  of  DIM)  tnlnil  (lft^f^*M,\.  Scv  Eua.  UK,  rl.  II.  ]»  the  n#xt 
c«ntunr  a  bbhop  of  Antlnoe  wm  pnssDt  at  lbs  OcniocU  of 
NictM  (Zoafik,  op.  eit.  p.  U*). 

■  Hon.  u).  EuK.  IIS,  *j.  41.  Tidr  namas  ware  Ilrron,  At«r. 
taldon,  UM  Kenaaion.  Dionjvlus  smbu  to  hnplj  that  most  ot 
tl>«  otaora  st  Al«uindria  worn  Oreski.  Affuaienla  vaiuiot  ba 
ftifoly  bsaed  on  tlir  ft)iMnc«  ol  EgyptUn  nunsL  Thtia  we  hars 
tit  Ilia  Fa^fitn  k  eon  ol  Bntainu  boirinc  »  LallD  ami  Graek 
tiJkSBo  '  Aureliuj  Piogeaoa.*    6««  Beoaoii,  Cyprian,  .\|if«adijt  D, 

p.  sta. 

0  Moa.  sp.  Eus.  BB,  rl.  ti. 

ySM  AnAL  AdtMdta  If.  pp,  14-17.  'Hatrs'fp.  lf>>  U  pnb- 
aUy  tbe  aame  aa  *  UoUm.*  who  auAered  Iliv  y«r  Uclora  tba 
Dvclut  pecMCUtion  (Em.  HB,  ri.  ilj.  Sra  slso  MaUn.  Cvimvdar 
oT  (A«  Oopiie  ChunA,  p.  la 

aBua.B£,vLM,vH.S2. 

« Th*  blahop  of  UennopoUs  (ri  40),  lUeimx,  mo  EgrptUo 

;  if  rf,  »U.  M. 

^  BB.  vIlL  «. 

9  HB,  vUi.  ».  U,  Ix.  < :  i>«  ifsft.  Pal.  13.  We  nther  from 
Fpipbaciius,  Bar.  IxvilL  B  {PO,  kIU.  IU7),  that  I'oUuiu  ol  Uat- 
«dcA  loet  Ml  eye  In  the  perMciiUoii. 

.  tIE.  vUL  0,  S. »,  Ix.  11 ;  £»e  Hatt,  Pat.  6,  IX 

■  ///f,  vili.  01. ;  DeMarl.  Pal  8,10,  IS. 

\  PtiUeas,  ap.  Eiia.  UB,  vUi.  10,    The  aootiuiit  of  Philcas'  own 
trial  Is  glvun  fty  KuLiiart,  Act.  Sia£.  Sad  ed.  p.  4iHX 
mEu).  tIE,vi.  II. 
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Tlio  Coptic  accounta  of  this  persecution  were 
written  at  a  Intor  date,  ointl  are  tiisfi^nired  by 
legendary  a>clditioiu.  Yet  the  traditiucs  of  miir- 
tyrdoins  having  taken  place  in  the  tovma  lying 
between  Antinoe  and  Latopolisa  must  liave  some 
historical  foundation.  They  point  to  the  fact 
thut  the  per»>ecu t-ion  waa  particiilHrly  serere  in 
the  Routti.  Miuiy  of  the  martyrH  bear  (Jroek 
names,  and  are  cunnectod  with  the  army.j9  Com- 
paratively few  Viishops  are  mentioned. 7  Diocle* 
tian  ia  hated  with  a  wil<l,  unreasontn';  hatred,  due 
no  donbt  in  part  to  political  eongiderations.  A 
religion  most  have  gained  in  popularity  among  the 
fanatical,  disorderly  natives  of  Upper  ligypt, 
simply  because  Diocletian  and  the  Govemn'tcnt 
were  oppu«cd  to  it.  lu  fac:t  we  find,  as  we  study 
these  Coptic  traditiouu,  that  however  much  the 
new  religion  luid  already  appealed  to  the  natives, 
a  frenh  era  Imgaii  witli  DujclBtian,^  and  ChriH> 
tianity  became,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  ever 
before,  the  reli;;ion  of  the  people,  llatred  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  the  sniferinga 
which  they  endured,  all  contributed  to  tliia  result. 
The  con!#e(iuenci3  waa  that,  when  the  persecution 
was  ovur,  *  the  rejioutouc-u  of  the  hc&thcn  [rHv 
i^fuy)  -was  multiplied  in  tlie  Churuh,  the  bishops 
leading  the  way  onto  God,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.'* 

It  will  be  evi(ient  from  this  brief  study  of  the 
snbjcct,  that  but  little  is  known  of  Egyptian 
Christianity  outside  of  Alexandria  before  the 
time  of  i'achomius.  The  state  of  the  Church  in 
hU  time — the  history  and  legends  of  the  Dioclctia.n 
persecution — the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  epis- 
copate under  Demetrius  anil  lluraclus — snggeHt, 
bat  do  not  prove,  that  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  3rd  cent,  there  was  a  considerable  numbt>r 
of  native  Christiana.  They  would  soon  feel  the 
need  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Historical 
evidence,  then,  on  the  whole,  points  to  the  3rd 
cent,  an  the  period  when  the  firHt  Coptic  trannla- 
tion  was  made.f  But  thin  view  4;an  only  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  In  the  light  of  future 
discoveries  it  may  have  to  l>e  nimlilietl.  This 
translation  was  most  probably  matlL",  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  but  in  Middle  or 
Upper  Egypt.  Here  the  native  element  was 
stronger  than  In  the  north ;  and,  as  {.ir&uk  was 
less  spoken,  the  need  for  a  tran!>lntion  would 
he  more  keenly  full.  All  ilie  ovidenue  Uiat  we 
DoeaesB  at  pn>>;cnt  goes  to  prove  that  Coptic 
literature,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  took 
its  rise  in  the  oonth ;  its  development  being 
oasisted  by  the  hatred  folt  towards  the  foreign  or 
Greek  element. i? 

m  Ani4I..  A  <i**  dti,  it.  p  30  ff. 

ff  lb.  pp.  so,  so,  lot,  319. 

y  Zo4-ga  {Vat.  pp.  237,  tSV)  wid  AmflliMSa  ttf.  eft.  yip.  20, 
S3 1.)  Bpuk  of  Ui*  tDirtj-nlom  of  Lh«  bishi^s  of  Ptelcnuis  and 
BcnnopolU  UAgno,  Am41in«au  (fip.  eil.  p,  47ff.)  t«tU  ot  ttie 
martjrrdani  of  wa  bUhop  of  lAtopolia.  Fuura  and  thm  other 
buboM  (Z0M»,  Cat.  p.  62;  H;rvcniAt,  Aetet  dtt  M.  \.  p. 
114  H\  uid  ua  bUiop  of  Praaopia  in  Lowtr  &cypt  (Zocxk.  Cat. 
ppi  a,  1»;  Hyvern4t,  AeU$  4e*  K.  \.  n.  SsilA  wera  hX*a 
msrb>nd.  Tha  dUiod  of  AkmtQi  Bad  (AiDtiinnui,  AUu  dti  M. 
pL  SSl  Tb*  bialiop  of  L}-oo[K>lia  um<1  tha  parMOuttan  ui  a  niciuu 
of  seu-aggTaiidiiHDent  <II.vv erniit,  ^ctat  dM  if.  L  SflQ),  and, 
sooordinr  to  Athuulus  (Ap<^  e.  Arinnat,  SO)  nod  SucnUa 
{HE,  I  e>,  MttoftUr  auTiflocd. 

i  Tba  en  of  Uw  nwrtjn,  on  wblcb  Coptic  tiiroaeAorf  l» 
UBiuIly  baaed,  beglna  with  jld.  131,  the  rear  of  tba  ■ocandon  ot 
Uoclelinn. 

iSk  AmAl.  Vit  da  PathOms.  AnnaitM  du  ilG.Tva.  pp.  i,S3a; 
Acta  SS.  Uai.  ut.  Vil.  PatA.  Prolog- ;  <='•  <^^  Uliftic,  PL,  Uviil. 
231. 

C  The  evldeaca  ot  MSB  dMS  not  help  at  much.  Our  oMrat 
H8fl  an)  frs([Tnentar>-,  and  thoiritate  a  matter  of  anoerulntj-. 
Ihit  a  Sahldio  UH  of  part  otS  Tli  3  (Kea>-on,  op.  eU.  plate  xvih), 
and  (rgLtftuenU  in  Old  Utddle  Eff^-ptUn  of  Juda  (Crun,  op.  at, 
pUt«  1,  No.  z),  and  of  the  lUnor  fropheta  (KnUl,  /'tUtvir, j>.  33, 
Tafol  111.)  uke  ui  baolL  to  tha  4th  or  &th  oenta.  Ct.  also  Stem, 
SAS,  18B0,  p.  13S. 

M  Ct.  Ouidl,  A'aohrkhtm  wndtr  K.  G.  d.  W.  at  GMiftffent 
lS89,Ko.S,p.UL 


5.  Grrek  Text  implied  bv  Versions.— All 
three  versions  of  the  NT  mu.'*t  l»e  more  wirufully 
edited  before  we  can  determine  with  certainty  the 
underlying  tircek  text.  The  Sahidic  NT  contain* 
some  remarkable  interpolations,  unuoUy  classed  aa 
W«6tem.  Two  strikliiig  ones  are  found  in  Lk. 
The  parable  of  Diven  and  Lazarus  be^^s  thus  in 
tlte  Sahidic  Bible :  '  Now  there  was  a  certain  rich 
man,  whose  name  was  (lit.  is)  Nineveh'  (16'''|.a 
When  Joseph  bad  laid  the  body  of  Jei«ns  in  the 
tomb  (23"],  the  Sahidic  adds :  '  Now  when  he  had 
laid  him.  he  placed  {or  laid)  a  stone  at  the  door  of 
the  twpulchrc,  which  twenty  men  oould  not  Imve 
rolled  j9  (cf.  Dc}.  Several  mleresting  'WflBtcm* 
interpolations  are  found  in  the  Acts.  Three  ex- 
omnles  may  be  quoted. 7  After  the  words  'ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Gho»t  not  many 
dnjrs  hence,  the  Sahidic  has  a  strau^  glons,  '  but 
(dXXci)  until  Fonteeost*  (l",  cf.  D).  The  negative 
form  of  the  '  Golden  Kale*  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  aiiostulic  injunctions  to  Gentile  converts 
(16"*,  cf,  D).  After  the  vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedonia  to  St.  Paul,  the  tenth  verse  of  Ac  16 
runs  thus  i  'And  when  he  hod  risen,  he  told  us 
the  vision.  Straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth 
into  Macedonia,  telling  (pr  showing)  them  that  the 
Lord  hod  called  us  for  to  preach  unto  them'  (cf.  D), 
On  the  other  hand,  several  'Western'  inler[K>la- 
tions,  which  we  might  have  expected  to  find,  are 
absent  from  the  Snhidio. 

The  text  of  tho  lluhalric  version,  as  is  well 
knnwn,  corresTMinds  in  guneral  with  that  of  Codex 
VaiicanuH,  Whether  it  is  yet  more  closely  allied 
to  the  t-ext  used  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  a  matter 
which  ?<till  remainB  to  Ijc  determinetl.  There  can  Iw 
but  little  doubt  that  in  their  original  fonn  both  the 
Bohairic  and  Saliidic  were  free  from  'Antiochian' 
intorjK)!atiuus,  A  collation  of  the  versions  in 
tliose  parts  of  the  NT,  where  all  three  are  extant 
together,  proves  that  the  Middle  Egyptian  is  oft*n 
closely  related  to  the  Sahidic.  This  is  most  clearly 
scon  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Thus  an  examina- 
tion of  the  three  versions  in  1  Co  proves  that  the 
Sahidic  and  Middle  Egyptian  ore  not  entirely 
indepeuiieut  trantdations.  Sometimes  they  are 
based  on  a  diiTerent  Greek  text  from  that  which 
nndHflies  the  Bohairic.  Bat,  even  when  they  are 
translatinjj  the  same  original,  their  rendering  ia 
often  Btrikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Northern 
version.  Wc  may  take  1  Co  15"""  as  an  oxamptu. 
Here  the  Sah.  and  M.E.  translations  ore  practically 
identical:  'But 3  if  Christ  is  preached  that  he  roBO 
from  the  dead,  in  what  manner  do  Home  among 
you  say  that  the  dcatl  do  not  nsc?  If  the  dead 
do  not  rise,  then  Christ  did  not  rise.  If  Christ 
did  not  rise,  then  la  our  preaching  vain,  and  \*ain 
is  our  <  faith  ttlHo.'t  Tlie  Boh.  translation  i.-)  not  so 
free :  '  But  if  Christ  is  prea<-hed  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  liow  (nSiJ  do  aoniG  amonf;  yon  say 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  idvdirrafii)  of  the  dead? 
But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  (d»(lJT«<j»)  of  the 
dead,  then  not  even  {oiEt)  was  Christ  raised. 
Bat  if  Clirist  was  not  raised,  then  (fioa)  vain  is 
our  preachin";,  vain  also  is  yonr  faito.*i]  This 
instance — andit  is  one  among  many — shows  us  that 
the  Sah.  and  M.K.  mu.st  in  some  M-ay  l»o  relat^il 
to  one  another.  A  cursory  examination  might 
suggest  that  they  are  practically  the  same  version, 

a  Cf.  Hamack.  TktU  u.  Unttrt.  xiii.  I,  TSlt. 

a  In  the  billntrual  US  d««!rib«l  bj  Aro4UDeku  (SoUm  Am  JtSS 
Coptn  (U  la  B<bi.  ^ValumoJtf,  P»H*,  IBK)  tha  Or.  rana  iLua :  mu 
fiirr4r  «!«■••  i«*WMM  *m  MrnfUf  ^jfc"  ^>*'  ••  f^"  «'"»"  «■*/'«' 
taut  at.    Tlie  tiomspcuidlnK  Sabldjo  la  not  pubibb«iL     

*  Othi-r  InterpolatloBa  will  ba  focind  in  Ao  1"  «"  «»  B""  0*  tl* 
B40  IJJ  Ul0  1,y.S9.Wl»lltl»l90.l6ajH2ll. 

IVLfi.  ORlIU  'but.' 

I  So  EnicelbrvU)*)  »ab.  AtotlinMa  baa  '700?.* 

t  Sah..  omiU '  alao.'  .    .  _ 

n  A  Coptic  word  for 'tsitli'Uua«<t.  a  sod  U.E.cmp1ajr  tb« 
Oreek  v<Wk. 
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and  that  the  difl'erences  between  them  are  purely 
dioJccticat.  But  when  we  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  possoges  where  all  three  are  extant,  we 
find  that  such  an  exjil&niLtluD  is  not  satiufactoiy. 
Sometimes  each  version  is  apiifireiitly  an  indejiend- 
eDt  tranaUtion.  Oa:jL.'iiunully  the  Sahidic  and 
Bohairio  agree  in  renderin^^  or  In  underlying  text 
as  against  the  Middle  Egyptian.  In  other  places — 
and  this  is  eHperintlr  the  cusd  in  the  GotpelH  a — the 
Bohairio  and  Middle  E^i'jiiinn  nrc  oppo-^ed  to  the 
.Solitdic.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew'a  account  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  the  dillicult  word  ivioCeiot  is  repre- 
Hented  in  Sahidic  liv  that  tcUicA  is  cvmitiq,  In  the 
otlier  two  versions  by  of  to-moi-row.S  When  wo 
have  recovered  a  larger  portiun  of  tliu  Middle 
Kgyptian  vercion,  and  when  the  fraf^iiients  already 
known  have  been  collected  and  edited,  we  i>hall  l>e 
able  to  epcak  with  greater  security.  2tluanwhile 
wo  may  proWsionaHy  state  our  view  as  follows. 
The  ^ow  Tei^tament  was  tirst  translated  into 
Sahidio  from  a  te^t  containing  a  considerabte 
*  Western '  elenient.  The  translation  was  idiomatic 
and  in  somecaseft  inexact.  The  Mithlle  Egyptlan.v 
pmbahly  made  very  *oon  afterwards,  waa  largely 
mfluenc>:d  by  tlie  Sahidio.  The  nuhairic,  made 
last  of  all,  tnou^'h  in  places  inllueticed  by  the  twu 
previous  translations,  represented  on  eGbrt  to 
tranalata  with  more  litcnd  ezaotness  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  miperior  Greek  text. 

The  Coptic  vcmiuna  of  the  Old  Testament  arc 
based  upon  the  LXX.  The  study  of  them  is  of 
great  interest,  because  it  nmy  help  u*  to  rnr.on- 
stmct  the  edition  of  the  LXX  made  by  H<>irtychius, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Jorome,  was  well  Known 
in  Alexandria  and  Kgyrt.9  Whether  any  of  the 
versiDns  of  the  Coptic  Old  TcsUment  are  free  from 
the  indaence  of  Origen's  reviiiion  Is  doablful. 
Some  Hahidic  MSS  give  the  Itouk  of  Job  in  a 
shortened  form.  The  claim  haa  been  put  forward  « 
that  we  have  in  these  MSS  a  witness  t<]  the  original 
text  of  the  LXX.  before  Origen  made  his  copious 
atlJitioDS  from  Theodotion'a  verbion.f  But  the 
last  word  on  this  subject  has  not  been  said.  (Cf. 
Burkitt,  Tczt/i  and  Htudies,  iv.  3.  p.  8.)  The  rcla- 
tioii  of  tlie  ^tidillc  Eg>-p.  of  OT  to  the  Sob.  lias 
yet  to  be  worked  out^i; 

5.  History  op  CnmcisM  op  Versions.— A 
careful  Ktudy  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  New 
T&stament  ir  given  br  Lightfoob  in  Scrivener's 
IntroH.  to  the  New  '/ett.6  Lightf(K>t.  as  many 
distingnished  scholars  before  him,*  believed  Hint 
*wc  ^oold  probably  not  be  exaggerating,  if  wo 

m  An  cxmmliutlon  of  Mt  0>-U  nnd  3a  i^aw  ^^  pniva  Uie 
crutb  of  th^  UBcrtion. 

0  Tills  tnjMfatti&D  in  tho  Dolutiric  ol  If (  b  prolmbl/  Uie 
rtsiilt  of  &  deliltemte  iwrialoa.  The  alder  rendering  (e*.  Ij»t, 
VuIk.)  auW  remuna  tn  Lk,  where  Um  Boh.  ku  thai  hAkA  is 
eorrung  (M.E.  Is  wuiUog  in  Uc  U).  At  lh«  end  of  the  pmyer 
eii«  Doxology  Is  wuiUrv  hi  Uoh.  The  fifth,  bia, '  For  Uiioc  la 
the  pfiirer  and  Ihe  docnlnlon  (or  ever  and  ever,  Amea.*  The 
U.K.  hm, '  For  Ihjnc  k  tiw  powrr  and  the  flory  for  cAcr,  .\nii;ii' 

yThe  frftfrnieiiU  of  the  NT  wrilt«n  in  uld  M.E.  are  loo 
mlfluU  for  cutMinmion,  Tho  little  thmt  remain!  nhowa  Iho 
Mine  t«xt  w  the  Sahidic  But  whvn  we  reoorer  more,  we  tony 
fljMl  that  it  dlffen  only  dialecUcaUy  (ran  the  onllowy  M.£. 
Tcnrion. 

1  f^f.  inPar.  (T«)L  Ix.  140^;  ApoL  ad*.  Rufin.  IL  £7  (TaU. 

■  Set  Cluca.  op.  e<t.  vol.  U.  p.  xvlll  (f. ;  Hstcb.  Et$ai»  in 
BiUttatOruk,p,iW. 

e  Blsr.  Prtuf.  inJab(V»Jl.  Ix.  IfffTi. 

«Tb«  tnnalatfotu  ol  Zeo  IS*  la  6th.  Knd  Old  U.B.  cunot 
be  IsdcpeitdCLt.  Dotb  mAd(t^.  Field) ■«)  [)<•£'  m— «rca(|lnjr 
•vldenlfj' darirrtl  from  TliwidotlDn,  and  omitted  In  Bdi.  Tta 
ironlf  ii#*i  mt4^Tti  iMt^iunM  tp*  tit  iyi  lim  are  found  in  Die 
CHd  31.E.,  but  not  tn  Iloh.  and  Soh. 

0  8crlvflB«r.  Plain  /ntroducTten  to  tht  Critietmn  of  th4  ST, 
ed.  ILL  p.  SSSfl.;  •«  at*o  Grev*or>'>  /"rotojcrnvMa  (IIISIX  B^SOO. 
Fur  an  Intcrvstini;  ami  irotKiw  ooMiiitt  of  thoM  vrrvKtB*  kc 
Kciiyon.Our  lixU*  oni  the  AjKUnt  MSS  (IJgW),  p.  7&t.  lOOS. 
A  uaclal  nmiDiarx  '-it  t'i<^  til«niturv  of  lh«  subjoot  U  sK'«u  by 
Jrttxt  und  VbtnHxvngtn  der  BiUt  (1807),  p.  lii  ff. 


KeeUe,  Vritxt  i  , 

I  See  Quatrmi^ra.  ep,  cU.  p.  9. 
iimnph.  p.  xtUL 
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Cf.  Schwart«t,  £r.  tit  Z>hi/. 


placed  one  or  both  of  the  principal  Egyptian 
versions,'  Lt.  the  Bohairie  and  the  Sahidic,  'or  ac 
least  parts  of  them,  before  tho  cIomc  of  the  2nd 
cent 'a  This  view  has  been  followed  by  Westcott 
and  Hort.  who  maintain  that '  ihn  (jircater  part  of 
the '  Uohairic  '  version  cannot  well  be  later  than  the 
2nd  cenL,'  whilst  'the  Version  of  Upper  Egypt 
.  .  .  was  probably  little  if  at  all  inferior  lu 
antiquity. 'j?  Hendlain,  who,  in  the  last  edition 
{IsW]  of  Scrivener's  JntrmtuHion,  has  given  a 
summary^  of  tho  liistory  of  the  criticism  of  iho 
Coptic  >T  from  tho  point  where  Lightfoot 
stopped,  considcm  tlint  '  it  has  been  KiiHicienUy 
proved  that  translations  into  CoptJo  existed  in  the 
3nl  cent.,  very  jiroliably  in  the  vad.^y  Clasca,  in 
tho  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  Sahidic  OT  (where 
references  will  be  fuand  to  the  work  of  former 
editors  2J,  discusses  the  text  and  date  of  the  Book 
of  Job.«  Uia  examination  of  tho  book  cunfirms 
him  in  the  belief  that  Lichtfoot  was  right  iu 
assigning  part  at  Ica.st  of  the  (Joptic  veraioos  to 
the  2nd  cent.f'  It  is  with  the  greatest  dlllidenoe 
that  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  early 
date  (even  if  it  is  right)  has  not  been  proved. 
Our  belief  in  the  liistorirjU  evidence  for  such  a 
date  was  nhakeu  by  au  article  ^  published  by  I'rof. 
Guidi,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ; 
and  subscQuent  study  has  confirmed  us  in  the 
view  that  tneru  is,  as  yet,  no  adequate  evidence  of 
the  existenco  of  a  Coptic  version  at  such  an  early 
dat«  OS  is  often  maintained. 

FORDIH   KOBIN.SON. 

E HI  (•?((). — The  eponym  of  a  licnjamite  family, 
Gn  40",  where,  however,  01*9  CkTj  -(nt  must  be 
corrected  after  Nu  "Jti"';  to  Djwi  OTnij.  '  The  cor- 
ruption was  perhaps  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
s(]uare  chamctor ;  d  and  c  in  tho  old  script  being 
similar  and  liable  to  confusion.  It  may,  however, 
he  due  to  mere  tranRpa<iition  of  the  two  letters ' 
(Ball  in  Hanpt's  Grncsis.  ad  /ac.).  See  farther 
AuiicASi,  and  cf.  Gray,  Heh.  Prop.  Names,  35. 

J.  A.  tJEUCIE. 

EHUD{*nnti),sonofGera,aIeft-lmudodBenjuiiiite, 
delivered  his  people  by  a  bold  exploit  from  l!)^lon, 
king  of  Moah,  who  had  captured  •Ifiricho  and 
oppressed  Israel  for  eighteen  years.  This  history 
is  given  in  Jg  3""**.  The  compiler  has  furnished 
an  introduction  and  ooncltision  in  his  uiiiinl  manner 
(vv.'^-i*»'  »'') ;  the  narrative  itself  (w. »»•»>•)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  book,  and  a  cluimcter- 
istic  specimen  of  the  best  stylo  of  Ucb.  story- 
telling.  Doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  name  of 
the  hero,  hecaiifie  Khud  and  Gera  elsewhere  are 
nainwi  of  Benjamite  rliLna.  Cera  is  a  son  (Gu  46") 
or  grandson  (1  Ch  8*),  Ehud  is  a  threat -grandeoD 
<I  Ch  7'"),  of  Benjamin  (Nuldeke,  UntermKh.  p. 
179  f.;  Stade,  Gcich.  I  08).  But  E.  may  well 
have  been  the  name  of  the  hero  Ix-fore  it  was  the 
name  of  the  elan  culled  after  him  [Budde,  liicJU.  u. 
Sani.  100}.  WellhaiLien  {Gott.  Naehruhten,  ISM, 
p.  480)  .lugfiesttt  that  t-in  may  be  an  abbreviation 
of  -n.T:M  in  1  Ch  »'.  O.  A.  Cooke. 

EITHER. — 1.  Now  alternative,  on«  or  the  other ; 
in  older  Eng.  'either 'was  comprchonsive,  each  of 

m  dorivener,  op.  eit.  ed.  in.  p.  371. 

j»  Wettoott  and  Uort,  Th*  ST  in  rA«  Orit/itut  Or^i,  amallvr 
«d.  p.  tnt. 

rUcnvta^,  cp.eil.9d.  iv.  vol.  LL  p.  ICN;  t. 
OisMS.  pp.  «tt.  VOL  I.  tv  vlU  L 

t  Op.  cii.  vol.  ii.  p.  xvUi  rr. 

C  Op.  €il.  vol.  II.  p.  XTKVi  f. 

•I  yachridilm  roK  der  K.G.  d.  V.  m  0&ttino*i*.  1899.  No.  », 
p.  idd.  StflndorfT  {op.  eit.  %  2)  snirspfilA  t>ip  end  of  Die  Sm 
oenL  OS  the  datd  of  tbo  Ooptlo  treoaUtlon  of  the  Bibl*.  Stvni 
In  hb  CVitifcAe  Amntrkwietn  sm  d*r  bohHrttchtn  Chtrtt- 
ntmff  d*r  Prot^rina  Saltmioni*  {ZAS,  ISttt,  p.  IDIff.)  ron- 
Ivctum  that  the  bcfa.  Teraion  mav  be  tniich  kt«r  thoa  the 
Sab.,  which.  In  part  at  leant,  wu  made  in  th*  SnI  cent.  (p.  tOV). 
ITv  tnlnka  it  inmibte  Uiat  the  Boh.  and  Soh.  Vorvlons  may  prove 
lobebaMdot)Boinafomo(theU.B.(7jl5,  \^X,  p.  ISSJi 
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ET.AM,  KT.AMTTE8 


tteo,  like  ite  tierman  equivalent  'jeder.'  TlitiH 
Lv  10*  '  Nmlat}  ami  Atiiliii,  tho  muiia  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  tliem  liis  censer';  I  K7";  .In  19'"  'on 
cither  side  obp,'  onrl  licv  22''  '  on  eitlier  i?ide  of 
tlie  rivur  was  there  the  tree  of  life.*  Cf.  Kidlcy, 
Bn^e  Dtclaration  (1555),  p.  102  (Monle's  ed.),  'as 
some  of  them  do  odiuuttly  <%lt  either  other' — 
ehangnl  in  Lho  Oxf.  ed,  iO$S  into  'uncb  other.* 
2.  'Either'  was  formerly  used  to  introdnce  the 
second  or  any  Inter  nltemati%'e,  an  wbII  as  the  first ; 
BO  Ja  3'^  and*  Ph  S"' '  Not  oa  thouf;h  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  [lerfect'  (itV  'or'); 
Bnd  ito  Lk  ti*^  '  Either  how  uaudt  thou  eay  to  thy 
brother '  (RV  *  Or ').  In  this  sense  '  either  else '  ib 
alw found,  aa  Stubbei),  Anat.  Abas.  ii.  lU,  'Either 
elne  they  would  never  be  iK>  daairouB  of  rnven^ju.' 

J.  Hastings. 
EKER  <v.J).— A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch  2^).      See 
Genbalocy. 

EKREBEL  ('EKp(/SifX).  -Uh  7".— Apparently  the 
ti>wii  ui  Akntbi'h.,  E.  of  Shneliem,  the  c&itttaJ  of 
Akrabattiue  [SiVP  u.  sh.  l^). 

BKBON  (r'vy.  'AKKOfiMf).  one  of  the  five  principal 
cities  of  tho  Philis^tines,  the  one  farthest  to  the  N. 
(Jos  13').  It  was  a  centre,  ha\iDg  tovms  and 
vilta^s  dciwndcnt  upon  ib  (Jos  15').  In  the  first 
division  ot  the  laad  W.  of  the  Jordan  it  was 
OMiigned  to  Judah,  being  on  the  N.  boundary  of 
that  tril>e  (Joe  IS**-*-"),  but  in  the  later  division 
the  l>unndarie«  were  sn  reotilled  ns  to  pive  it  to 
Dan  {Jta  19**).  It  in  inentiimMl  as  nninn{;  the 
cities  not  captured  under  Joshua  (.Toa  13').  After 
his  death  it  was  taken  by  Juduh  [Jg  1'^) ;  but  the 
posMsiiioD  WAS  not  permanent,  fur  we  aftem'ftnlo 
find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Pliili^tines  till  the  time 
of  DaWd.  It  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
hisLcry  of  the  time  when  the  ark  wan  iii  the  land 
of  the  I'lnlipttiiiex  (1  S  5.  6),  and  in  connexion  with 
later  events  (1  S  7"  17'^).  Like  the  rest  of  the  Pliil. 
citiM,  it  became  practically  indepcDdent  soon  after 
the  diaraption.  It  is  mentioned  in  historv  In  tho 
lime  of  Jchoshaphat  {'2  K  l^-  »•  <• »),  iu  the  time 
of  Amos  (Am  I",  Zco  iK^'],  and  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  (Jcr  25*').  The  reconls  of  Sonu-tcherib, 
king  of  AHyrta,  mention  a  revolt  of  R  from  the 
AsKyriansloHezokiah.  and  thet^oiidiyn  puiiirtliraent 
inflfoted  (sw,  e.g..  i^imlU's  A sxi/r.  f/isr.  pp.  avM-SCnJ), 
It  is  found  in.  the  Apot^rj'plja  (I  Mac  ID*,  AV 
Aeoaron)  as  a  place  given  by  Alexander  Bnlos  to 
Jonathan  Maccabteua  in  reward  for  his  services. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a  march  of  kinc 
Baldwin  the  crusader,  A.D.  1100  (Robinson,  liliP 
ii.  228),  It  is  atijmrently  identified  witli  'Akir, 
4  miles  E.  of  VKOiin,  and  is  now  n  i^tatitm  on  tlie 
riulwayfrom  Jafiato.lorusalem.    (See  PHILISTINES. 

See  also  .Smith,  IW/ff.  103,  218).     Ekronlte A 

citizen  of  Kkron.  Tho  word  is  used  in  the  sinprular 
in  Jos  13*,  where  'the  Ekronite'  is  spoken  of, 
meaning  the  people  of  Kkron  colloctively,  and  in 
tlie  plaral  in  1  S  5'*,  ■whore  tho  eitizens  are  spoken 
of  indi%idually.  W.  J.  Rlecukr. 

EL.— See  GOD. 

EliA  i'md).  i.  1  Es  fl"=ELAM,  Ezr  10*.  2. 
(1  IC  4^'  K^)<,  AV  Elab)  Father  of  Shimei,  who  was 

Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin. 

ELAH  (n^i«  'terebinth').—!.  (Gn  36*',  1  Ch  !«) 
The  fifth  'duke  of  Edom.'  These  names  prob. 
indicate  districts  called  after  certain  chieftains. 
Comp.  the  use  of  Manire,  Caleb,  cte.  2.  ( 1  K  IU'"") 
KinfC  of  Israel,  son  of  Biuutha.  His  reign  can 
scarcely  have  la«led  two  years,  flince  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa,  and  was  kilhd 
in  the  27th.    Tho  story  of  Elah's  death  auggesta 


that,  he  was  a  worthless  not  ('drinkini;  himself 
dnink  in  the  hotiseof  Arza  liisi  steward,  1  K  16'). 
Jos.  {Ant.  VIII.  xii.  4}  says  that  Zimrt  took  ad  van- 
tajie  of  the  absence  of  tho  army  at  Gibbethon  (1  K 
16'")  to  kill  Kloh  wliile  unprotected.  llUdeath  was 
followed  by  tlie  extirpation  of  his  family,  in  fulfil- 
ment nf  the  [irophecy  of  Jehu  (1  K  ItS^  '] ;  but  the 
Hucred  narrative  reminds  us  that  the  fact  of  a  man's 
being  the  rod  of  Goil's  anger  does  not  exempt  him 
from  puni<)hment  for  the  crimes  he  commits  in 
accomplishing  tho  design  of  Providence  (1  K  16'), 
cf.  Ilos  1*,  Am  1*.  The  office  which  Aria,  lu'ld  was 
a  very  high  one,  see  1  K  4*-'.  3.  Father  of  lloshea, 
hist  king  of  Israel  (2  K  15»  17'  18'-').  «.  (1  Ch  4") 
Second  son  of  Caleb.  Rawlinson  suggests  that  the 
lant  words  of  the  verse  should  be  :  '  and  the  sons 
of  Elah,  Jehallclcl  and  Konaz.'  {So  Keil.)  Similar 
omiKsions  occur  in  0*  8'*  9".  8.  (I  Ch  ft")  A  Ben- 
iamite  who  dwelt  in  Jems,  in  the  time  of  Neh. 
Ue  is  not  mentioned  in  the  parallel  list.  Neh  U. 

N.  J.  I).  White. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  t-il-K,:  p;v ;  i;  «oiXd< 
"llXa,  A  Tijf  Spvit  'the  valley  of  the  terebinth'). 
—The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  tho  Phi],  cliaranion 
Goliath  at  the  hands  of  David  (I  S17»'"21»).  The 
valley  of  E.  is  probably  the  modem  Wady  es- 
Sunt  (  =  terebinth),  the  third  and  most  southerly  of 
tho  valleys  which  cut  tlirouu'h  the  Shephdah,  and 
BO  lead  upfront  the  Phil,  plain  into  ttie  heart  of 
Judii'o.  '  An  hour's  ride  from  Tell  es-Sah  *  (at  tho 
untmnce  to  the  Phil,  plain) '  up  the  witidiug  vale  of 
F..  brinfzs  u^  tlirougli  the  Shephelah  to  ttio  epol 
where  the  Wady  ps-Sur  turns  S.  towanls  Hebran, 
nnd  tho  narrow  Wady  el-Jindy  strikes  np  towards 
Bethluhem.  At  the  junction  of  the  three  there  Li 
a  level  plnin,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  cut  by  two 
strcjuua,  which  combine  t«  form  the  stream  down 
Wady  es-Sunt.  This  plain  in  probably  tlio  wene 
of  Uarid's  encounter  with  Goliath '  (G.  A.  Smith, 
nut.  Oeofrr.  p.  227). 

The  Philistines  had  pitched  their  camp  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah,  i.e.  on  a  ridge  separated  from 
the  re^t  of  the  low  hilU,  and  facing  the  IsrneUteii 
across  the  valley.  Tlie  '  ^oi'  (irj)  or  rariae,  which 
separateii  the  two  armies  >s  the  deep  trench  formed 
by  thectjiiihiiiation  uf  the  two  streams  ;  this,  in  fact, 
fonned  a  valley  within  the  valley.  The  Israelites 
hnd  taken  up  their  position  on  the  farther  or  eautem 
side  of  the  vale,  somewhere  on  tho  slopes  of  the 
Wady  elJindy,  thus  securing  their  line  of  retreat 
up  the  Wady.  The  nauiral  strength  of  both 
poHitious  was  thus  vtiry  great,  since,  if  either  army 
attacked,  they  must  not  only  cross  the  ravine,  but 
al.Ho  climb  the  op]>nHite  slopes,  and  m>  place  thoai- 
fiftlves  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  the  lung  delay  of 
the  two  armies,  in  face  of  eiich  other,  w:us  probaUy 
due  to  thin  facU  J.  V.  STEXNIXC. 

ELAIS  (c^-y).— 1.  A  son  of  Shom  (Gn  10'==  I  Ch 
1'^),  tho  cjwnynioiis  ancestor  of  the  Elnmit«s  <am 
following  article}.  2.  A  Korahite  (1  Ch  £6'}. 
3.  A  Benjamite  (I  Cb  8^).  4.  The  e[>onym  of  a 
family  of  whjrh  1264  retunietl  with  Zerub,  (Ejtr2T, 
N'eh  7'^  I  Es5'"-)and  71  with  E2m(FzrKM  EsS"). 
It  was  one  of  the  I!ene-EIam  that  nr;:ed  Eira  to 
take  action  against  mixed  marriages  (Ezr  10*),  and 
six  of  tlio  same  family  are  rcportod  to  have  pat 
ttwny  thuir  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10").  Elam  ol-c.  to 
Neh  10'*  'sealed  the  covenant.'  5.  In  the  parallel 
li8t.8  Est  2?^,  Neh  7**  'the  other  Elam'  Iia-s  ali^o 
1254  descendants  who  rctnm  M'ith  KerublkiilM;!.  It 
apiieara  certain  that  there  is  some  confusion  here 
(cf.  Berth. -Ilysscl,  (J/il/}c,,n.nd  Smend.  Listtn,  p.  10). 
6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  (Neh  12*"-').  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELAM,  ELAMITEfl  [cH*. 'E\dM,  /:/yt»ii«).— The 
Heb.  Elam  in  the  A&iyr.  Elanitu,  'the  Hi<<hlaDdB* 
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(u  name  also  applicU  to  the  Amorite  '  IliRlilantls' 
tn  Uie  WL'H),  ElamQ,  'an  Etaniite.'  Elamtu  is  the 
Semitic  iriin»lutiou  of  tho  bumerian  Nuniuia  or 
Nimuw,  which  haa  the  same  M^iQcation,  and  vas 
the  naune  applied  hy  the  Proto-chiLliIa-aiu)  to  the 
mount&iuous  land  to  Llie  ea«t  of  them.  Utain 
poaeeaaed  two  ruling;  cities.  Sawn  or  StiUHliitn, 
called Susna  ('the  old'}  in  the  native  text«  (uow 
Sbiuter],  OD  the  Ulai  or  £ula;u8,  and  Anzan  or 
AnsBD,  nearer  BabyJotUA  in  the  eouth-west.  The 
two  citiew  ii«.ve  their  imnifs  to  tlie  districw  in  «hich 
thc'v  went  siliiuted,  uu  iiihuLitaut  of  Susiona  Iilmii;^ 
called  Su)4unkn,  the  'SuMUichite'  of  Kkt  4^  The 
dJHtriat  of  Ansan  was  more  exteiisivu  than  tliat  uf 
Siisa,  and  at  one  time  was  equivalent  to  '  the  land 
of  liUam'  anions:  the  Habylonianx^lK.  A,  I,  ii.  47. 
18).  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  predeoeasors  were 
kings  of  Aii?fln,  the  coiintrj'  having  appnrently 
been  conquei'ed  by  the  Persian  Tcispee  durinj^  the 
decline  ot  the  Atm'T.  empire.  Sir  H.  linwUii.'MJi 
notices  tlmt  an  early  Arab,  writer,  Ibn  en-Nadim. 
sUilhs  that  writing  was  invented  by  JeniNliiil,  wliu 
lived  at  Asaan,  one  of  the  districta  uf  8bu»ter. 
The  kiiies  of  Siusa,  however,  eventuaJlv  got  pos- 
session of  Anzan ,  and  so  founded  t  he  kingdom  of 
Elam.  They  call  Ihemetelven  lords  '  of  the  king- 
dom of  Auxim ' ;  and  lui  thin  title  Iti  found  on  ttieir 
hrick.-*  at  Buxhire,  the  kingdom  nituit  have  ex- 
ttrtiibHl  an  far  att  tbu  ttcm. 

To  the  oast  is  the  plain  of  Mai-Amir,  where 
there  are  Bculpturea  and  cunoifonn  iniieriptiona, 
from  wtiicb  we  learn  that  here  was  another  king- 
dom called  Apirti,  tbc  '  Apharsites'  of  Ezr  4*.  in 
the  o^glutinacive  language  of  the  second  trao-oeript 
of  tiio  Achiemenian  tcxiit  the  name  is  written 
Kbapirti,  and  it  has  there  taken  the  place  of 
Anzan  or  Siumi  aa  the  equivalent  of  tho  liak 
Elamtu.  The  c<juivalent  in  the  Pervian  trunticript 
is  Uwaja,  whence  the  modern  Khuzistnn. 

The  dialects  of  M&l  Aiuir,  of  Sumi,  and  of  the 
second  Achifmenian  tmuwcripts  ditrer  hut  Blightly 
from  one  atiuthcr.  'i'bcy  oru  ugglutiuatlve,  and, 
M>  far  us  can  ho  judged,  unrelated  to  any  other 
known  lanKiiage-  The  statement  in  (Jn  llr*,  that 
Klnm  was  the  8on  of  Shem,  does  not  imply  any 
racial  or  linguistic  connexion,  the  object  of  the 
chapter  being  purely  geosraphical. 

According  to  Jioarchus,  oa  reported  bv  Strnlio 
(xi.  13.  3,  6],  *fonr  bandit  nations'  inlialiil«d  the 
moiint-'unoiifl  region  east  of  Uie  Eufdiratoa,  the 
AiuardianH  or  Alardiana  who  bordered  on  the 
Persians,  the  XJxians  and  Elymeans  on  the  frnntient 
of  Persia  and  Suna,  and  the  Kussteana  cuntiguuiiH 
to  the  Medes.  The  Amordions  may  be  the  people 
of  Khnpirti.  the  Uxians  belonged  to  Uwaja, 
Elymai«  (1  Mao  i)*)  U  Elam,  and  the  Koseut-aud 
arc  the  Kassi  of  the  Asayr.  iuacriptiuu!*  of  whose 
lanj^uage  many  words  are  preserved,  which,  how- 
uvcr.  t'eem  to  I'lavo  no  connexion  with  the  dialects 
of  Elanu 

'  Aniout,  in  the  land  of  Xumma*  or  Elam,  vras 
con«|uered  by  (Iiidea,  an  early  viceroy  of  sonthem 
Habylimia  (In  ».c.  '27<Xl),  whose  monuments  have 
been  found  at  Telloh  ;  and  Miitabil,  another  early 
_  viceroy  (of  I>ur-ilu  on  the  cajirtem  frontier),  *  broke 
'  the  head  of  the  annies  of  Ant<an.'  Kudur-Mabu<^, 
the  princcof  lomuthtil,  a  district  of  Klam  immedi- 
ately ennlward  of  Clialdii'a,  was  the  father  of  Eri- 
Akn  or  Arioch  (whicli  see),  and  '  father  of  the  land 
of  tlie  Amorites'  or  Syria.  At  the  snioe  period 
Che<lorlaomer  (Kndur-t.agamar)  wa»  suzerain  of 
Babylonia  and  Palestine  (tJn  14*''*),  and  tbc 
notices  in  the  Itab.  astrolugtcal  tablets  which  refer 
to  *  tho  Idog  of  Anzan  and  Subarti '  or  Mesopotamia 
probably  belong  to  the  wune  date.  The  defeat  of 
the  KlauittuH  by  Klmmiiiiirahi,  king  of  Babylon, 
eoaMpd  him  to  overcome  Eri-Akn,  and  make 
Uabylonia  a  unittKl  monarchy  (B.C.  '^(31)).     In  B.C. 


22Si)  the  Elamito  king  Kudur-Nonklmndi  made  a 
raid  into  Babylonia*  and  oarried  aM'ay  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Naniea  (see  2  Mao  l^J,  which  Assur- 
bani-pol  recovered  163&  yeara  after^vardii.  Nearly 
a  thoiuand  yoars  later  we  lied  Khurliatila  of  Klani 
going  to  war  with  Kori-g&lm  ii.  uf  Bahylunia  (n.c 
1340);  but  his  own  men  revolted  from  him,  and  he 
was  defeated  and  captured  at  Diir-Dongi  by  Kori- 
galzu.  About  a  century  afterwards  (c.  ILC.  1230) 
Kidin-Khutru  invaded  mhylonin,  and,  after  taking 
DuT-ilu,  put  on  end  to  the  KoHitite  dyna»tr  at 
Babylon.  A  second  invojuon  bv  the  soiuo  klug 
wa^  not  so  8U(-c£«8fu,l.  In  n.C.  illScr)  fhibyloniu 
seeiUM  tu  havu  been  cunqnered  by  tho  KhimiteH,  as 
a  dynasty  of  two  Klauiite  kings  then  began  to  ntio 
it.  In  D.C.  742  t'mniannigas  or  Khumlxi-nigns 
iHMuimu  king  of  Klani,  and  in  721  asrtiHted  Merodach- 
balnilan  against  Sargon  of  Assyria,  whom  ho 
rcpul-sed  at  iJur-Uu.  lie  died  in  71lf,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  Mutruk-Nankhnndi, 
who  in  711  a^.'oin  asaisted  Merodach-baladan,  but 
thiM  lime  to  no  jiurposa  Sargon  defn-atvd  and 
captured  his  general  Sing)i*>ibu.  ami  added  Hie 
Elamite  districts  of  latbur,  Lakliiru,  and  Rasi  to 
AsayriiK.  After  a  rei^  of  eijrhteen  vean*  Sutruk- 
Konkbundi  was  impnaontid  bv  his  tiroilier  Kh(il> 
ludu£,  who  seijced  the  crown.  lie  oaptuied  Babylon 
in  tho  rear  of  Sennacherib,  who  had  gone  by  sea  to 
Nogitu,  on  the  Klamite  couttt,  in  order  to  destroy  a 
■ettJement  made  there  by  the  fugitive  Merodacli- 
baladan,  and  the  Huh.  king,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sennacherib,  wai*  carrit^d  captive  to  Elam.  A  year 
and  a  Italf  nfterwanis  (ft.a  «93)  the  Elainitc 
nominee  at  Babvlon  %vas  captured  by  the  Aanyrianj), 
and  in  the  following  September  Khallndus  vru 
murdered.  ICudur  •  Nontchundi  succeeded  him. 
und  Uennacherib  ravaged  Elam,  capturing  even 
Matiaktu  north  of  Husa,  until  driven  tiaek  liy  the 
winter.  The  following  Jul_v,  Kudur-Nankh.  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection,  and  I'mmnn-mcnana  put 
on  the  thnme.  In  li.c.  U1K>  came  the  great  luittio 
of  KhaJult>,  when  Sennacherib  met  tht;  cumbiued 
forceii  of  Elam  and  Babylonia,  and  botli  aides 
claimed  the  victory.  Tho  Iciug  of  Khun  had  under 
biin  the  truoi>s  of  Parsuas  (Persia),  Anzan, 
Pasiru,  and  Eiltpi  (where  Ecbatana  afterwards 
stood),  besidea  tbe  Arama*ans  and  Kcldi  or  Clial- 
dieans  of  Boulhem  iiahylonia.  On  the  15th  of 
Nisan,  B.C.  GS'J,  ho  was  paralyzcil,  and  dieit  the 
following  November.  Umman-Khaldaii  i. ,  his 
iinccessor,  reigned  eight  vears,  when  ho  was  burnt 
to  death  on  Uie  3rcl  of  'I^inri,  and  I'mmnn-Khaldas 
II.  axcended  the  throne.  He  v/m  nmrdered  in  075 
bv  his  two  brothers.  UrtaJd  and  Te  I'mitian,  the 
elder  of  whom  took  the  crown,  and  nbout  ton  vear» 
later  made  an  unprovoked  rainl  iiito  Bubyfunio. 
Tho  result  was  tbe  coufiucst  of  Elam  by  the-  A».-*yr. 
king  Assttjhanipal,  who  placed  Ummnn-igan  the 
son  of  Urtaki  on  the  throno  as  a  tributary*  prince. 
He  joined  the  great  revolt  againxt  Anttyria,  which 
woa  headed  by  the  viceroy  of  Bahyhmia  j  bnt  he 
had  hardly  sent  his  army  into  tlmt  country  when 
his  Ron  Tnmmaritn  c^mspired  against  him,  and, 
cnttlng  off  his  bend,  sent  it  to  AMurl)anipol. 
Tnmmaritu  then  joined  tho  Babylonian<i,  and, 
during  hilt  absence,  one  of  his  sorrant-s,  Indn-higas, 
UKurped  Uie  throne.  ThereujKiii  Tammaritu  wir- 
remlerud  to  the  AssjTinns.  Hhortly  afterwards 
Inda-bigas  was  murdered  by  another  inilitziry  ad- 
venturer, I'mnmn-Khaldas  JII.,  anrj  the  Ascyr. 
army  again  entered  Elam,  took  Afadaktu,  and 
restored  Tammaritu  to  the  throne.  He  woe  soon 
found  to  be  plotting  against  his  mostcTK :  and  as 
Uuman-Khaldas  once  more  po«sea»ed  himself  of 
the  country,  the  Aiwyr.  general  wasted  it  «'ith  fire 
and  Kwurd.  Siixa  and  thv  otber  cities  were  lovcllod 
with  tlmground,  the  temples  and  ]talace!4  defltroyenl, 
and   tbe    saiirecl    grovee   cat   down.     Thirty-t>\o 
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statncs  of  the  kinjijs  were  carried  to  Ass^tia,  as 
well  aa  the  images  of  nil  the  Klarnito  deities— 
Susinak,  the  god  who  delivered  oracles,  and  whose 
imago  was  concealed  from  the  si^ht  of  the  laity, 
Smnudu,  La^'aiuor,  I'artikira,  Animan-Iuisiniaii. 
Uduron,  Sapak,  lla;;iba,  «SiingiirsA.m,  Knrui  and 
KirsAjnaa,  Sudanii,  Apnk>Huia,  Itilala,  Fanintiiiirt, 
Silagara,  NapHH,  Natiiitu,  ami  Kinrlakarbu  (to 
whom  we  have  to  add  abo  Lagada,  Nakhkliunte 
or  N'aokhnndi,  and  Khumba).  The  kingdom  of 
Elam  perished,  and  a  deaolated  province  was  added 
to  the  AssjT.  empire.  But  the  empire  waa  already 
on  the  doclinc,  and  in  a  few  ycara  Elaui  ceased  to 
belong  to  it  In  a  a  GUti,  the  year  probably  of  tlio 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  Jeremiah  refers  to  *tbo 
klrti^  of  Elam '  (Jer  '2^),  and  eii^ht  years  later  be 
declares  that  Elaio  Is  about  to  be  conttunied  bv  ita 
enemies,  ita  kin;;  and  prinC4>H  destroyi'd,  and  tin 
people  scattered  (49""*).  This  wonld  fit  in  with 
the  conqueat  of  Anzan  by  Teiapea  the  Pereian,  the 
ancestor  of  C\tub  (which  sm).  When  Klom  and 
Media  are  colled  ni>on  to  beaioge  Ilahylon  in  la 
'21\  Cyras,  king  oi  Anzan,  muAt  be  meant,  as 
Anzan  was  ftynonymous  with  Klani  aniung  the 
Babylonians.  It  would  appe-nr  froi.i  Ac  2*  that  the 
old  language  of  Elnm  wa»  Mtill  (tpokou  there  in  the 
flrst  century  of  our  era. 

IitlKBAnna.— BUlerbecIc,  Svia  (IS0B);  UlealaTay,  L'AenpoU 
lit  Sim  <IS»D>:  Snjrcv,  'The  li)«crlptloiis  of  M&l-Amlr.'  in  the 
TrammuHtmt  o/  Os  Ltfdm  Orinial  Conjpnn  (1<^i)^);  Lnnm, 
OiaUaamdSvtianaOi^jy  A.  II.  SAYCE. 

ELASA  CWoffd),  1  Mac  9».—Tbo  site  mav  be  at 
bbe  min  li'aaa,  near  Bethhoron  {SiVP  iii.  ah.  17). 

ELA8AH  {Tfi^ll^v  'God  hath  made').— 1.  One  of 
tboee  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10^). 
2,  The  son  of  .SImplmu,  who  along  with  (.lenmriah, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  carried  a  message  from  king 
Zedekiah  to  Hidiylon  {Jer  S9'}.  For  no  apparent 
reason,  RV  retains  the  A  V  spelling  Elflsnh  in  both 
the  above  passages,  although  both  AV  and  KV 
give  for  the  same  lleb.  the  form  Eleasah  (wb.  see) 
elsewhero.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

ELATH  or  ELOTH  (nVx,  rrtVtt).— A  seaport  in  Iho 
eslreuie  S.  of  Kdoui,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  It  is  mentioned  iivDt 2*  in  connexion  with 
Exion-geber,  one  of  tho  'stations'  of  the  laruclitoa. 
Elath,  Eloth,  and  Elim  may  possibly  be  various 
names  of  one  and  the  »anic  placo,  the  *  [>ahn-gruvo* 
which  waa  the  etccond  hailing- place  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Hoa.  (Kec  Snyce,  //C'3/"p.  208). 
E.  ia  prulntMy  identical  with  EUparan  of  Gn  U" 
and  Elah  of  On  S6*'.  It  has  alrto  been  miggested 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  I  Ch  4'*,  where  for  '  Im, 
Elah'  (ni-M,  vry)  we  might  read  *Ir  and  Eloh"  (I'l" 
nljtn)-  See  further  Ditlmann  on  Gn  3ti".  The 
hiBtoryof  E.  was  a  chequered  ono.  Coming  into  the 
maaeasion  of  Israel  wlien  Edom  was  suliduetl  by 
David  (2  S  B"),  it  WB»  an  imjtnrtant.  naval  (Station 
daring  the  reigu  of  Solomuti  (1  K  {H<).  When  the 
di-tniptiun  of  tJte  kingdom  took  place,  Edoni  con- 
tinnod  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  David,  until 
it  roco%-ered  ita  independence  in  the  time  of 
Jehoratn  the  son  of  Jehoabaphat  (2  E  B***).    The 

yort  of  E.  passed  once  more  mto  the  pO!fae!»ion  of 
adah,  when  Amazioh  and  Uzziah  had  inQicted  a 
sucoeeaion  of  defeata  upon  Edoin  (2  K  14^').  It 
was  wrwted  permanently  from  Jiulah  during  the 
operations  undertaken  agaiuet  Ahaz  by  Pekati 
and  R«7in  (2  K  16"),  and  either  the  Syrians 
{Kethilh}  or  the  Edomitea  (Ktri)  bucame  its  pos- 
season.  With  thia  event  (e.  B.C.  734]  ends  its 
history  oa  far  as  OT  is  concci-ncd.  E.  is  the 
modern  'AkatMth.  J.  A.  SELBtE. 

EL-BERITH  (Jg9**).— See  Baai^Beritii.  and 


cf.    Moore,  Judgai,  242,  205  f    W.   K.   Smith,   StS 
y3n. ;  Bandiwin  in  PRE*  ii.  p.  334. 

EL-BETHEL  ('»(rn'3  •?*().— The  name  which  Jacob 
is  said  to  have  given  to  the  scene  of  liin  virion  on 
Ilia  way  back  from  l*a<tdan-arftm,  Gn  35'  (P  *).  The 
l.XX  (Ba(fhiN),  Vulg.  (Domm  Dei),  Posh,  and  Arab. 
VSS  omit '  El,'  which  Ball  (in  Ilaupt's  OT)  suggeaU 
may  have  been  ooiruptod  from  tonn  '  that,'  wliich 
would  naturally  be  attached  to  c>p7^  (so  in  Feah. 
and  Vnlg.).  Ball  jostly  adds  that  (ioH  of  Hrthii  is 
an  extraordinary  n«mo  for  a  pi  nee.  Soe,  however, 
tliO  note  (*)  on  p.  278'  of  the  present  volume- 

.1.  A.  Srlbie. 

ELDAAH  [rtTi^%  perhaps  '  God  hath  called  '),~^ 
A  son  of  Midian  <Ga  'i&\  1  Ch  1»).  See  Gkvb- 
ALOoy. 

ELDAD  {r^f).  —  One  of  the  seventy  eldera 
appointed  tooseist  Mu^es  in  the  ^overnmient  of  (he 
people.  On  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  wilder- 
ness journey,  he  and  ouotliet  named  Medad  were 
not  present  with  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders 
at  Uic  door  of  the  tabernacle  to  hear  God's 
measage  and  receive  His  e^pirit.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Irf>rd  came  u]ion  them  where  they  were,  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  Joshua  regarded 
tliis  a-1  an  irrepilnrity,  and  appealed  to  Moaea  to 
forbid  them.  But  ho  recoivea  the  reply,  'Art 
tJiou  jealous  for  my  sake  ?  would  God  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets,  tliatthe  Lord  would 
put  his  spirit  upon  tliem  1 '  (>'vi  U***"). 

R.  M.  BovD. 

ELDAD  AND  MODAD.  BOOK  OF.  — The  fsct 
that  tiio  prophecies  uf  Ihtsc  men  are  unrecorded  in 
Nu  1 1''*  *  furnished  an  uiviting  theme  for  imagina- 
tion to  some  unknown  seer  ana  author.  His  book 
19  quoted  in  Hermas,  VU.  ii.  3  :  *  Thou  ehalt  say  to 
Maximua.  Behold  the  tribulation  cometh  .  .  . 
"The  IvOrd  i.t  near  to  thorn  that  turn  to  Ilim,"  aa 
it  is  writton  in  the  (book)  of  Kldad  and  Modad.' 
The  Pal.  Targiims  {Jerus.  i.  and  Jems,  ii.)  both 
supply  us  with  the  subject  of  E.  and  M.'s  prophecy, 
niling  in,  as  is  their  wont,  the  suppo-sed  hiatus  in 
the  fleb.  Bible.  Thr^y  agree  with  Hi!rma!(  that  it 
had  reference  to  prO'Me«ianic  tribulation,  which  is 
described  under  the  coming  of  .Magog  a<;aiu9t  Israel 
at  the  end  nf  days.  Jerxis.  ii.  says  tliat  Gog  and 
Mago}^^  shall  Uith  fall  by  tlic  hand  of  King  Messiah. 
t/'cr«.T.i.oniit.tthis;buta(lds,'Thel.iord|seeLe\'y,«.«. 
on'p)  is  near  to  them  ihat  ore  in  the  hour  of  tribnlo- 
tion.'  The  cIoim  rcsemhianre  thus  pointed  out  be- 
tween Ilerma.Hand  the  two  Targiims  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  all  throe  authors  wortt  acqaointeid 
with  the  same  Bk  of  E.  and  M. ;  and  renders  the 
hesitancy  of  Schhrcr  and  Z<icklcr  no  longer  neces- 
sary. In  1  Clem,  xxiii.  3.  4  and  2  Clem,  xt  2.  3  is 
a  long  quotation,  called  in  the  one  case  7|xi^4>  >n 
the  otiiit-r  itpotprfTiniii  X^oT,  but  not  in  OT,  which 
LigliLfoot  and  Holtzmann  conjecture  to  have  been 
Ijiken  frnin  our  iKNik.  [n  1>atn  raiH>:4,  ax  well  as  in 
Hermiui,  the  quotation  is  designed  to  refute  ono 
who  is  pc«ptical  about  the  approaching tribuhitiuna 
'  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  Our  book  is  found  in  the 
Stichomotry  of  Nieephorus  (400  irWxw],  and  in  the 
Synopsifl  Athanasii  (see  AaitAilAM.  BoOK  of). 

LmiRATURB.  —  FUiriduH,  Ci)dsa  vKtidep.  V.T.  I.  B01-S04; 
Sctiilrar.  UJ P  U.  Iii.  SO;  ZAcIilor. >W.  dei  A.T.  iS9:  W«b«r. 
IjtXftn  <tu  Talm.  ISSfl,  p.  970  {who,  liow«v«r,  tnUtfuutslcf  lbs 
Tuv-  J^ru*.  \.  In  the  line  dted);  HolUmann.  BinUitmo,  SU. 

J.  T.  Maksbau.. 
ELDER  (IN  OT]. — In  ancient  days  the  institution 
of  Eldera  waa  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  word  tldtr  did  not  Huggcat  those  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  functions  with  wfiich  tt 
is  now  OJMOciated.  Tbeorigin  of  the  olFico  is  easily 
traced.  Under  the  primitive  condition.i  of  society 
that  prevail  in  the  early  luKiury  of  all  nations,  agn 
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is  on  indlspeneablo  coDdltion  of  inveBtiiicut  ivtth 
antbohtf.  [Cf.  the  yipwrts  ao  frequently  mcn- 
tionwl  by  Uoraor  (c.^.  Jt.  xviii.  603),  the  ytpotvia, 
of  tbe  Duriati  states,  the  Patrta  and  Sfnatim  of 
the  UoiiianH,  th«  ir)»«<r^t't  at  Sjiiirtji,  and  the  Sftt.ilcA, 
i.e.  elder,  in  Arahial.  Heiure  frum  the  bepnnini,' 
of  IsrneTB  hiHtory  downwards  we  hear  of  etdere 
(s'jpf,  Tfxff^Crfpoi]  OA  an  official  doss.  The  title, 
vrhkb  at  Qnt  is  Inscparahly  associated  with  the 
idea  of  o^et  came  afterwords  to  deni^nto  merely 
the  tUfmity  lo  which  age  was  foniierly  the  neces- 
Mary  pmswiiorU*  In  the  narnitive*  of  the  lii'x.  both 
J  and  K  are  aciiuaiut«d  with  the  imtUtution  of 
cidera  (Ex  3»  Itr  2i\  Nu  ll*"-,  eU.),  and  that  not 
only  in  Israel  bnt  anionpst  the  Egyptians  (Gn  50') 
and  the  Monhitesand  Midianitce  (>u '2^).  Their 
position  and  fnnctioo?!  in  early  times  are  thus 
described  by  Wollhausen  [But  of  itr.  and  Jvtf. 
15), '  What  there  was  of  permanent  ofBciaJ  authority 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  hea^ls  of  honnPH ; 
in  time  of  war  they  commandwl  each  liin  own 
honsehold,  and  in  peace  thev  dispensed  justice 
each  within  his  own  circle.'  They  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  Dent,  as  dischart'iuK  tJie  functtons 
of  local  authorities  (Dt  1&"  21'  22"*  25\  cf.  also 
Job  20*.  J;;  8",  Ru  V).  Their  nuinhc-r  varied  witJi 
tho  locality,  it  mu^t  aouietiuics  have  been  rou- 
aiderable;  e.n.  the  elders  of  Snceoth  who  came  into 
oollision  witHi  <>idcon  (Jg  8")  numhorMi  M:venty> 
seven.  At  a  later  period  they  appear  in  ronnexion 
with  the  aiioption  of  the  kinjriy  form  of  porem- 
ment  (1  S  S*),  with  the  intri;jnic»  of  l)a\-id  and 
Ahnpr  alioot  the  succession  t<>  the  throne  {I  S  30=*, 
2  S  3"),  while  the  part  thi-y  played  in  the  jadicif\l 
murder  of  Natjotli  is  well'  known  (I  K  21"-").  It. 
WAS  from  amnuKt^t  the  previouely  existing  bodv  of 
uWcra  thai  Munt's,  according  to  Nu  U'**-  (.IE). 
chose  an  inner  circle  of  seventv  '  to  bear  with  him 
the  hnrdon  of  the  people.'  (The  important  part 
played  by  thi?  incident  in  lato  Jewi^h  traditions 
will  be  referred  to  under  Sanuedux). 

The  elders  of  the  city  (I'l-?  *;?!)  acted  as  judges  (Dt 
22"),  ju^t  as  the  village  ^<ic/t  and  his  assista.nt8  do 
in  an  Arab  comiuunity  at  Mie  present  day  [Driver, 
Deut.  l&H).  It  is  true  tliat  in  Ut  W>  'judges^ 
(cocb^)  and  'ofltcem'  (c'lc*')  appear  to  oe  dis- 
tinjnii**hed  from  elders ;  but  Schtlrer  is  prob.  right 
in  liiK  3u^'j;pHtion,  that  both  these  classes  were 
scIccKKlfrom  the  general  lx)dyo(  elders,  the  'judges' 
being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justieo, 
while  the  ' officers' took  charge  of  the  executive 
department.  Klders  rcApitear  in  the  IVn<ian  and 
Greek  p-^riods  (Exr  fi»-»  6*-i*  ID*,  Jth  6'«  7«  8"  10* 
13'',  I  Mac  12",  and  in  the  story  of  Susanna), 
while  the  trpta^irrtpoi  toO  >ooi;  during  the  Itom. 
period  are  often  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  NT. 
The  authority  which  the  elders  of  any  com- 
munity poMetified  OS  the  munici[»al  council  in  ciWl 
affairs  extended  also  to  religious  matters,  ])articu< 
larly  after  the  synagogue  (see  SVNAaocuK)  had 
become  a  ftourifhing  institution.  *  In  purely 
.lewi^ih  localities  tho  elders  of  tlie  place  wouhi 
benjsu  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  '  (Schiirnr).  .4h 
n  general  nilc,  at  lea-it,  they  had  alisotute  jurii«die- 
tion,  and  had  not  to  take  the  sense  of  the  con- 

fregation  or  the  community.  In  Ku  35***-,  Jg  20. 21 , 
zr  10,  we  have  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  (see 
CoNGKEUATiON).  The  right  of  exercising  religious 
discipline  wo.^  in  their  hands,  and  in  particular  it 
lay  with  them  to  pass  the  ftntence  of  exclii.-*ion 
from  the  Hvnagogue,  to  which  allusion  is  freiiucntly 
made  in  NV  {e.g.  Lk  6«,  Jn  9*  12*"  W). 

In  addition  to  what  ia  contained  on  the  NT 
Elder  in  art.  Bishop,  various  dettuls  re(rur<ling 
thia  oflioe,  esp.  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 

•  The  AV  tr.  of  C';p*  xnnetinict  bv  '  cMrn  *  wit!  KitnetUn«<  by 
'uidciiU'  {a.(r.  ta  3>^  Jer  Ifti)  U  unfoituuto  »mA  mUleuUng. 
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lory,  will  lio  found  under  artt.  Sanhedrin   and 

SVNAGOOnB. 

LmuATCRB.— ScbflrDT,  HJP  n.  L  ISX  lO&f.,  I7«I.,U.  fiSr.; 
CreoKT,  ttb.-Thtol.  Imu,  snd  Thaynr,  a't  Le^,  a.  wfufiirvi : 
l>rircr,  Deul.  tSS;  Uvlniuin,  DUtn^  I'triiiui  d.  AT  mil  d, 
y.  ICSf.:  art.  'AeJlettc'  In  Ucn<«,  /££3.  Winer.  RW,  and 
Scheokel,  BSMiaxieon ;  VitringtL,  i4  SriK  I'H.  505,  6U,  etc. ; 
Ueniinyer.  Utti.  AreJi.  sse,  SW,  314!.,  sao,  g»r.;  KtmUa*,  Utt 
h^rittie.  /«r.etu.W{.,tiar.;Koirack.^«»w  JfwJkLXIOr..SSOt.: 
DcteauuiD,  BiMttudicn,  163  [.  J.  A.  SEI.BIB, 

ELDER  IN  NT.— See  Bishop. 

ELEAD  (iv^ti  'God  hath  testified').— An  Eph- 
roimito  (1  Cb  7").    See  Genealogy. 

ELEADAH  (n^v^tr  'God  hatlt  adanie<l,'  AV 
Eladah}.— An  Kphmimite  (1  Ch  7*}.    ScoGene- 

AI.OOV. 

ELEALEH  (.i^v^?  in  Nu  32"  h  .. ').  Nn  82*»  Is 
16*  16".  Jer48**.— A  town  of  the  Moahitc  plateau, 
coni|Ucrcd  by  (ijul  and  KttuWn,  and  rebnilt  by  the 
latter  tribe.  The  expression  (v.**),  'their  names 
l>ciDg  ehangcKl,' referrmg  to  this  and  other  towns, 
is  rendered  by  Knobel  (following  the  Jj.KX),  'en- 
ciodng  them  with  walla' ;  bnt  tins  is  very  iniprob. 
able  {""tf  '  wall '  is  ofily  poetie).  See  Oillm.  a</  he. 
Elcioleb  is  noticed  with  Ucshbon,  and  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  was  known  [Onomasticon,  s.v.)  aa  being 
a  Uoman  mile  from  He^^hbon.  It  is  now  the  ruined 
tnound  of  El-'Al,  abuut  a  mile  N.  of  Ueslibon. 
8e«  SEP  vol.  i.  under  the  Arab.  name. 

C.  R.  CnsDKR, 

ELEA8AH  {Tt^tV  '  God  hath  made ').  —  1.  A 
Jndnhite  (1  Ch  2**).  2.  A  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Ch  8"  9**).    See  Elasab. 

ELEAZAR  (-i:i^V*  God  has  helped.'— Cf,  Axnrel, 
1  Ch  12*,  and  the  Phu>n.  names  E»hmunazar=: 
'  Kslinmn  has  Iielned.'  CIS  I.  i.  3,  I.  1 ;  Uaalazar= 
'  Ita&l  has  h.iliwd,'  as  I.  i.  256,  1.  2). 

Ten  or  cluvL-n  persona  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  and  apoerrpha]  books. 

1,  The  third  son  of  Aarou  by  tlisheba  (Ex  6^, 
Nu  3"),  who,  with  his  father  and  three  brothers, 
was  admitted  to  the  priwstly  oflico  (Ex  28').  Aflvr 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu  by  fire,  E.  and 
Ithamar  were  the  chief  awiLttants  of  Aanm 
(LvlO"-").  Thefounor  is  represented  aa  thti  chief 
of  UieLevitea  in  the  time  of  MoaeafNuS").  When 
Aaron  died,  E.  succeeded  him  in  his  functions 
(Nu  20"- ",  T)t  10").  He  is  spoken  of  as  taking  port 
with  Moses  In  the  numbering  of  tlte  people 
(Nu  20'-  •") ;  and  after  tho  death  of  Moses  lie 
aided  Joshua  in  the  work  of  partitioning  the  newly 
conquered  land  of  Canaan  amongrt  the  twelve 
triltM  (Jos  14'  17*  11*"'  21')-  His  burial-place  is 
raentioncxl  in  Job24".  From  Kleozar  and  liis  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Hutiel  (Ex  B^J,  were  descended  all 
fniccccding  high  priests  down  to  tho  Maccalxean 
period  t  the  only  excuptionii  being  tlie  high  priests 
who  livctl  in  the  jieriod  Wtwoen  Eli  and  Snfoiuon, 
when,  for  some  uni'xpliiinpd  n?awin,  the  office  was 
held  by  members  of  the  family  of  Ithamnr.  2.  A 
son  of  'Ahinadab,  who  was  sanctified  tu  take  charge 
of  the  ark  at  Kiriath-jearini,  after  its  retiini  from 
the  countrj*  of  tho  Philistines  (I  S  "')■  3.  Son  of 
Dodo,  one  of  l>avid's  three  prineii>a]  niighly  men 
(2  S  23^.  1  Ch  M"-").  The  name  j-hould  probably 
bo  inserted  in  !  Ch  27*.  4.  A  \ji\-\Ui,  son  of 
Maldi,  and  grandson  of  Mcrari  (1  Cb  23"-  »  24»). 
B.  A  priest  of  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  8",  Neh  IS*"). 
(There  may  be  liero  two  distinct  in-rMiiis'.)  6.  One 
of  tho  family  of  Parosh.  who  had  married  a 
'  strange  woman,'  i.e.  one  of  non- Israel itish  dcMient, 
in  the  timeof  Ezra  (Ezr  Ii>*').  7.  The  fourth  son  of 
^Inttathias,  and  brother  of  Judos  Maecnbieua, 
aumamed  Anran  (1  Mac  2^).     Ue  fell  ia  tho  battle 
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fought  ftt  Beth  Each  Alias  f^cunst  jVntiochus  v. 
E«iifltor,  B.C.  103  (1  MaoG"-*),  Uia  name  wcura 
alw  in  -2  Mac  8".  8.  *  One  of  the  principal  scriJ>08 ' 
martyred  duriiitT  the  persecution  of  Antiocliiw 
Kpii)lmne«,  B.C.  I6S  (2  Mac  O""'').  9.  Tho  father 
of  that  Ja<H>n  irho  was  ncnt  on  an  enitiassy  to 
Itomc  by  Juiios  Maccabn^ua  in  B.C.  161  (1  Mac  8"). 
10.  Au  ]L.  u  mvution(.'<i  in  tlm  genealogy  of  our 
Loxti  piven  by  St.  Matthew  (I"). 

W.  C.  Allek. 

ELECTION  [/«>orJ.  TIic  suhat.  ia  rare,  not 
founiJ  in  l^.\X(yet  A.i.  U2i;\  Kyitini.  Th.  Is3T**,cf. 
Pa.-Sol  9'  IS").  In  NT,  Ac  9","Ko  9"  Iio-T-"  1  Th 
1*.  2  P  1".  Cf.  iK\4-fi>nai  (in  LXX  generally  for 
1113)  =  to  'choose,'  implying  {see  Cremer'a  f^x.) 
(1)  a  Hpeci.ll  relnliou  botwecD  the  i-hoowr  timl  tbo 
ulijuut  uf  hiM  choice,  anil  [2)  the  nMlF^rlion  of  onn 
object  out  of  many :  ^lr^e<c^oJ  (in  LXX  for  "unj  or 
iTi;.  also  fatily  oft^^ii  /or  var.  furnib  of  ts,  beBidea 
being  use«l  occasionally,  Bometiincs  by  a  nusreadinff 
of  the  llc'b.  text,  for  17  other  Ileb.  roota^'cliosun 
or  '  choice '  (adj. )].  Thu  word  la  voniiuon  in  Vi  and 
IT  Is.  It  18  not  in  Hok,  Am  (but  idta  in  3"),  or  Is 
(yet  of.  LXX  Is  2S'".  «tiich  i*  the  source  of  1  P  2«}. 
It  is  used  chioHy  to  describe  Goit'ti  choice  of  Israel 
out  of  all  the  natioiiiiof  the  \vurl<l  to  be  Hin  own 
people,  Dt4*'7'fite.,and  uf.Iunw.  to  bethH  i;ovenant 
home  of  worshii>,  Dt  12^  etc.  It  U  used  alno  of 
God's  choice  of  individualM  to  the  chief  nfficej^  in 
the  nation,  e.p.  His  ch<HC«  of  Aaron  and  his  family 
fur  the  sornco  of  the  aanctiinry.  His  choice  of 
the  king,  and  especially  of  L>avid.  It  is  once 
nwA  of  Abrabnm ;  and  in  la  -KJ-UG  it  tuuBes 
natnrally  from  its  use  in  connexion  with  Israel 
to  the  '  Sen'ant  of  the  Lord.' 

It  U  rare  in  the  Apocrypha  ;  yet  cf.  Wis  3*,  Sir 
4**  etc.    It  is  constant  in  Enoch.    Cf.  Ps-Sol  9^  18". 

In  NT  it  is  used  once  of  Cod's  choice  of  OT 
Israel  lAi-  13'^},  bnC  for  the  most  part  It  paAa««< 
nvflr  with  other  theocratic  titles  to  the  'Israel  of 
God,'  uiid  d^-sL-riben  sillier  the  Clinmh  as  a  whole, 
or  individual  mciuben*  of  it,  nonietimos  merely  in 
virtue  of  their  meinbennhip,  sometimes  as  chosen 
to  eome  special  oflice  or  M'ork.  0.9.  the  Twelve, 
9t.  Peter,  St.  Paul.  It  is  tu-jce  used  as  part  of  tlic 
title  of  our  Lord  (Lk  9»»  [var.  led.]  23».  Jn  1**). 
The  word  apjjcara  ei>nstautly  in  the  Apoatolic 
Fathers,  e*ptviallv  in  1  Cleuicnt  and  Ucrmaa. 

Tim  tfiuu^'ht  uf*^^  election '  has  formed  so  promi- 
neut  a  feature  in  all  the  most  important  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  WeMtem  Chri-Htendom  for 
the  last  1500  years  to  provide  a  complete  and 
fonnnlateil  sdit-me  of  f'liristian  doctrine,  thnt  it 
is  peculiarly  Imnl  for  ud  to  approach  the  cansiiiera- 
ttun  of  the  uri;rinal  meaning  of  the  term  in  Holy 
Scripture  without  distracting  associations.  And 
yet  the  effort  ia  worth  making.  The  only  hope  of 
any  further  progress  in  the  elucidation  of  the  pruli- 
leCDi  the  only  prospect  of  extricating  ita  diniussion 
from  the  deadlock  at  which  it  has  arrived,  lies  in  a 
careful  reconaideratiun  of  tJie  scriptural  premisses 
on  which  the  whole  ar}.niment  lias  been  based. 

The  questiunH  that  require  examination  fall 
naturally  into  tliree  divisions,  i.  The  questions 
touching  IhM  author  of  election— who  chooses  the 
cli-rfcl  What  can  we  know  cf  Uis  character? 
What  are  the  crounds  of  His  choice  so  far  as  He 
lia«  vouchsafed  to  reveal  them  ?  iL  The  questioos 
touching  the  persons  of  the  elect — who  are  they ! 
and  for  what  end  are  they  chosen?  iii.  The  i\uen- 
tion  belouijcin';  to  the  e)Ie<'t  of  election— what 
influence  does  the  fact  that  they  have  been  chosen 
by  God  exert  ovi:r  the  elect  ? 

i.  On  the  fin-t  part  of  this  oueetion  there  Is  no 
dilftirence  of  opinion.  Kvcr\'  theory  of  elect-ion  is 
betwd  on  the  fact,  constantly  emphasised  in  Holy 
Scriiilure,  that  election  ia  the  Immediate  work 
of  CttiL     It  is  Ills  act  as  directly  oa  creation  is. 


In  fact,  God's  purpose  in  creatiim,  His  etemi 
pnrpofle  (^  vp60tan  r^r  aiufnif,  Eph  3"),  i^  rcvealt 
m  llolv  Scripture  as  wiirkinij   to   ita  end  by  II 


H  is  eternal 
'olwd 

. irking   to   itfl  end  by  the 

method  of  election.  It  is  in  St.  Paul's  liinRUftge 
k«t'  itcXvytir  wp60<ffir.  Ro9".  The  two  thnui:llI^  are 
in  reality  inseparable.  We  can  understand,  there- 
fore, huw  it  is  thnt  St.  Paul  should  sar  that  God 
chuw  His  elect  before  the  foundation  o^  the  Morld 
in  His  Sun  (Epb  1').  He  is  only  expressing  the 
tnith  that  unUertics  our  Lord's  words  when  Ho 
cays,  '  To  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left 
hand  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  is  for  thorn  for 
whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  my  Father*  (Mt 
'2U">.  Our  first  conclusion  then,  the  one  lixod  point 
in  the  M-hoIe  dlKcits^ion.  is  this :  <:od  is  the  author 
of  election.     He  Himself  chouses  His  own  elect. 

AVHien  we  gi>  on  to  aatk  on  wliat  grounds  His 
election  is  based,  by  what  considerntinns,  in  accord- 
ante  with  wliat  law  His  clioice  is  determined,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  on  HebatAbIc  (rround.  To 
some  minrls,  indeed,  the  <inestiun  put  in  this  form 
soems  foolish,  not  to  say  irreverent.  It  involves  in 
their  judgment  a  pitiable  blindn(»<s  in  rotiard  to 
the  inexorable  limits  of  hmtian  l(nnwle<ige.  In 
the  spirit,  sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  Zojihar 
the  Naomathito  (Job  11'},  they  ask,  'Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God;  canst  thou  find  oat 
the  Almighty  to  perfection V  'The  main  facta 
of  the  divine  government  may,  indeed,  be  known, 
but  the  reasons  which  umlcrtiu  tbeui,  the  motives 
which  prompt  them,  are  unfat  honmblo ;  only 
an  unchoBtcned  curioHity  can  seek  to  intnidu 
into  Buob  OQcrets.'  To  some  minds,  again,  thi; 
question  involves  an  aKsumption  tnconsititent  with 
one  of  their  primary  philot^ophical  or  theological 
jHtstuIates.  It  seems  Co  them  inconKiKtent  with 
the  reality  of  the  divine  freedom,  which  in  this 
connexion  is  only  another  name  for  the  divine 
omnipotence,  to  suppose  that  GcmI  should  scknow. 
ledge  any  law  as  rejiul.iting  His  choice. 

If  eitlii-r  of  thewB  obiucuoas  is  well  grounded, 
further  discuntsion  of  tlie  question  is,  of  course, 
precluded.  We  must  therefore  begin  by  deliiiing 
the  position  we  are  prepared  to  take  np  with 
regard  to  them.  Let  us  consider  the  secoDu  objec- 
tion lirst.  No  doubt,  if  in  its  altimate  analysis 
our  conception  of  God  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
ception of  abfiratt  omnipotence,  or  of  an  absolately 
Hovereign  will,  and  if  omnipotence  means  the 
power  to  do  nnytking,  and  if  no  will  can  be  aU 
.lolutely  sovereign  which  is  not  as  free  to  do  wrong 
as  to  do  right,  it  ia  meaningless  if  not  profane  to 
inquire  into  the  lawn  which  regulate  the  clioice  of 
God.  An  abstract  onmiiioteace  must  be  inscrut- 
able. \Vd  cannot  even  liegin  to  understand  the 
QctioQ  of  a  will  in  this  sense  'absolute.'  fiut  if 
goodnoRs,  and  not  power,  lies  at  the  heart  of  onr 
conception  of  God,  then  we  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  for  us,  in  Westcott's  magnificent 
phrase,  'Truth  and  jiwtice  deline  omnipotence.' 
An<l  we  shall  not  shrink  from  pressing  to  thu  full 
the  human  anaJogy  which  is  present,  tliough  latent, 
every  time  wo  use  the  word  'will'  iu  relation  to 
God.  We  shall  contend  that  the  action  of  the 
divine  will,  like  the  action  of  the  human  will,  of 
which  it  is  the  archetype,  must  be  at  once  detcr- 
mineil  by,  and  reveal,  the  character  which  lies 
buhitiil  it.  Wu  Mlmll  maintain  tho  jiaradox,  if 
paradox  it  be,  that  the  will  of  (Jod  is  free,  only 
because,  by  the  blcKseii  necessity  of  His  being,  He 
cannot  will  anything  bat  that  which  is  pi»rfectJy 
holy  and  righteous  and  L'ood,  And  wo  shall  claim 
every  revelation  that  He  has  given  ns  of  His 
character  aa  a  rc-velntion  of  the  principles  whioh 
regulate  His*  choice,  the  Inwa  of  Uls  clcfilion. 

And  if  we  are  met  at  this  point  by  tlio  warning, 
that  a*  men  our  powera  of  apprehcndloK  and 
expresKing  tnith  are  limited,  and  that  there  most 
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bo  infinite  depths  of  my!it«ry  in  iIib  divine  nature 
whioli  we  aro  powerlew  to  fathoiu,  we  ttliall  lioiw 
to  learn  humility  ami  pAtience  from  the  cAutiun. 
But  we  shall  not  desist  from  pasliin;;  our  inqnirien 
to  the  utui(>i<t  limit  of  the  power  that  U  f^vfn  to 
iiB.  We  lK.-Ueve  that,  in  ajnte  of  all  our  limitations, 
we  yet  were  created  to  know  (iml.  And  it  iii  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  ns  that  we  should  be 
able  to  lirini;  this  revenled  method  of  HU  working 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  revelation  that 
He  has  given  us  of  Uis  character.  Nor  can  we 
doulit  that  ile  will  justify  ua  as  He  ju»tt5ed  Job 
for  refuaiiig  to  bo  satislicd  with  any  c\i>tanatioQ 
vf  the  facts  of  the  divine  government  wiiiuli  can- 
nut  be  reconciled  with  the  Beiise  of  jii.sticu  which 
Ue  has  Uiuiself  implanted  in  lu.  He  lian  revealed 
election  to  ua  as  the  method  of  ]}i»  working. 
There  ran  be  no  preMiniption  in  aKkin^;  whether 
in  niftkiii^  this  revelation  He  hns  given  u>*  any 
help  to  onnhlc  ua  to  anderataud  Hh  purpw>e  anil 
enter  into  His  plan. 

When  in  this  spirit  va  approach  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Hirijitural  evidence,  the  result  may 
well,  at  first  ttii:lit,  avem  dinapjtuintiug.  (Ireat 
|«iins  are  taken  to  negative  what  we  are  naturally 
mrlined  to  re;:nrd  as  Uio  winple^tand  mostobvioun 
tiohition.  The  ground  of  a  mnn'it  choice  Hon  not 
BO  much  in  himself  oa  in  the  object  that  he  chooKcs. 
It  is.  of  course,  true  that  his  nn-n  character  deter- 
mines what  qnalitieA  in  an  object  will,  and  what 
?ualitieti  will  nut,  prove  attractive  to  him.  But, 
or  all  that,  it  in  the  real  or  anpiwsed  lovelinoaa  uf 
the  ubji:!ct  that  rnlt^fi  liifi  choice.  It  would  be 
imtiirn),  therefore,  to  aA<4iime  that  the  choice  of 
Uod  t«  in  like  manner  determined  by  the  lovelineot* 
of  its  object.  But  it  id  ju^t  at  thia  point  that  the 
analo^'y  of  the  human  wilt  is  neceasarilv  imperfect. 
It  is  nut,  indeed,  that  we  ore  required  to  believe 
that  God  can  love  tlmt  which  is,  in  itRelf,  neither 
lovely  nor  capable  of  developing  lovt>tiiie)4.i ;  but 
that  Hiiice  the  root  of  all  lovelineaa  is  in  Uod,  and 
ttinee  there  can  Ik)  no  goodnees  apart  from  Him, 
we  cannot  arguo  as  if  it  were  poemble  for  man  to 
poMesd  or  develop  any  goodneu  or  lovelint-M  in- 
dependent of,  ann  fto  constituting  a  claim  on,  the 
choice  of  God.  We  ouKht  not,  therefore,  to  be 
mrpriiied  when  we  llnd  iHriiel  oxprewily  wanic<t  in 
Holy  Scripture  to  reject  the  flattering  aasumption 
that  they  nad  been  chosen  on  the  f^onnd  of  their 
owii  inherent  attractiveness.  They  were  nut  a«  a 
nation  cither  mor«  numerouB  or  more  amenable  to 
the  divine  discipline  tlian  other  nations  (Dt  V  9"). 
We  can  underi^tand  why  St.  Paul  declares  that 
the  election  of  Cliristtans  does  not  depend  on  the 
will  or  tlio  energy  of  men  (IloO"|.  It  is  not  of 
works  but  of  grace  (Ro  11*,  cf.  Jn  1"). 

It  iiiu'^t  therefore  bo  a  mistake  to  try  to  dti- 
cover  tlio  ultimate  ground  of  tiod'a  choice  in  any 
considuratiun  drawn  from  outside  Himfictf,  even 
though  it  be  in  HIm  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  and 
obedietic-e  of  His  chown ;  for  the  goodness  in 
which  He  takes  delight  \a,  after  all,  from  tirst  to 
loAt  His  own  creation.  The  testimony  of  Scripture 
is  not,  however,  really  limited  to  tkiM  utgntivo 
result.  The  choice  which  is  not  dcterniined  from 
without  is  all  the  more  certainly  deloruined  from 
within.  And  the  ground  of  the  choice  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  look  for  in  uurFelvcxor  in  human 
nature  Is  exprovly  declared  to  lie  in  the  love 
(l)t  7")  and  tliQ  faithfiilnexs  {Vt  &>,  Ko  ll"*)  and 
the  mercy  of  our  God  (Ko  9"). 

ii.  We  pas*  on  now  to  consider  the  second  group 
of  questions  connected  with  oar  snbject.  Who  are 
the  elect?  and  for  what  end  aro  they  chosen?  In 
OT  ttio  term  'elect'  is  most  often  applied  to  the 
nation  of  iHniel,  rc;;ardcd  aa  a  whole.  They  arc  at 
all  periods  of  their  history  taught  to  regard  them- 
Bclves  aa  the  *«:hoscn  people.'    At  the  same  time 


si>ecia]  diriiiionH  of  the  nation,  e.^.  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron,  are  choecn  to 
perform  certain  fnnetions  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  certain  prominent  indi^ndualn,  e.y. 
Abraham  and  David,  are  rc'-nrdcl  as  the  objecu 
of  a  stiecial  election.  In  Is  JO-tM  the  t«Tn)  is 
auplicdto  the  nation  generally  and  to  the  'servant 
oi  J"  in  all  the  dilfcrvnt  connotations  of  that 
many-sided  title, — so  little  ts  the  prophet  con- 
ttciouA  of  any  fundamental  contradiction  t)etM'eea 
the  thought  of  a  national  and  an  individual 
election.     In  NT  the  universal  Chorob  takes  the 

{dace  01  Israel  as  the  'ehoacn  race,'  and  not  only 
icr  head  and  ber  mo&t  prominent  ministers,  but 
oIm)  all  her  individual  niemberx,  sometimes  by 
Dame,  sometimes  bv  an  inclusive  forui  of  address, 
which  it  is  impussibte  to  narrow  down,  are  described 
as  'elect,'  JTist  aa  they  are  de^^ribcd  in  similar 
connexions  as  'called'  and  'holy'  and  'faithful' 
and  'beloved.'*  It  does  not  seem  [>osiiiblo  to  deter- 
mine on  NT  evidence  whether  the  individuals  are 
regarded  as  owing  their  mumbciaUip  in  the  Church 
to  their  election,  or  as  becoming  elect  by  virtue  of 
their  niembci.vliip.  Three  [Mimta  are  clear — (I ) 
that  thcv  were  chosen  Wfore  the  foundation  of 
the  world  ;  (2)  that  they  were  chosen  '  in  Christ' ; 
(3)  that  membership  in  the  Church  in  Lreuted  as 
an  objective  assurance  to  each  individual  of  his 
personal  interest  in  this  eternal  election. 

Snoh  in  ontlino  are  the  dilfereiit  claaMis  dcacribcd 
OS  'elect'  in  Holy  Kcripture.  We  must  consider 
next  what  can  be  learnt  with  regard  to  the  piirjiose 
for  which  Ihi-y  werechotten.  Woiuuht  nut,  of  court*, 
iu^uine  that  the  purpose  is  the  same,  or  even  in  all 
IMjiiits  analogous  in  the  different  cases.  Still  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  su|)[M)«re  that  we  shall  gain  some 
help  towards  understanding  the  application  of  the 
mctliod  in  any  one  cose  by  a  careful  study  of  its 
applieattun  to  the  rest. 

The  selci^tion  of  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the 
tril)e  of  I.cvi  noed  not  dotnm  us  long.  It  is  a 
simple  cOAe  of  the  choice  of  certain  individuals  to  (ill 
an  oiHcc  of  trust,  a  iHMiition  at  once  of  privilege  and 
reaponsibility  on  behalf  of  their  felluw-connti^-men. 

The  choice  of  Israel  presents  a  more  com- 
plicated problem.  The  choice  in  the  fust  instance 
involvetl  a  call  to  occupy  a  special  iin<^ition  in  rela- 
tion to  J" — to  lie,  and  to  be  acknowledged  before 
Ihe  world  a».  His  [leculiar  jn'ople.  '  Vi;  arc  my 
wilne»f«es,'  iwith  the  I^ud,  'my  MCivant  wlium  I 
have  chosen  ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me, 
and  understand  that  I  am  be '  (Is  43'"!.  And  this 
position  of  privilege  involved  a  sitecial  responsi- 
bility towards  God  and  ton  ards  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. On  the  one  side,  they  were  the  trustees  of 
God's  glorj-  in  the  world,  '  his  witnesses,'  '  the 
people  which  he  forme<L  for  himself,  to  show  forth 
his  jtraiHe.'  On  the  other,  they  were  the  heirs  of  the 
proiniAO  mndo  at  tlie  call  of  the  Fatlierof  the  elect, 
that  'in  him  nnil  in  bis  seeil  should  all  the  fittiiilica 
of  theenrthbeb]cMe<l'(cf.  Gnl8'*).  Ami  this  work 
for  others  is  the  cliaraetcristic  (unction  of  the  ideal 
'  servant  of  the  Lord,'  who  embtwlics  in  himself  all 
that  in  most  chartictcriNt ic  of  the  chuacn  I:<rac]. 

In  NT  comparalivelv  little  is  told  us  of  the 
pnrpoae  of  election.  *  The  i>oor  in  this  world,'  St. 
James  writes,  '  God  clioso  (to  be)  rich  in  fiiitli  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  lie  promisi-d  to  Ihem 
that  love  him.'  'God  clioso  you,'  wrilt-s  St.  Paul 
to  the  TliCKSol onions,  '  from  tlic  beginning  {or  "  as 
a  iitslfiuit,"  awapxV'  for  ii«-'  opx^j')  unto  «ilvation.' 
'  He  chose  us,'  he  writes  again  ( Kuh  !•)  '  in  him  {i.e. 
In  Christ)  that  wo  should  bo  jioty  and  without 

*  There  U,  tudoed,  odv  p-r— rp  fn  Ih*  Ucvpcln,  whk-h  win  oil 
for  notice  later  or .  In  wbich  ft  dtBtlnoUoti  i»  drawn  belween  th« 
nionj- '  ulled'  otul  Uie  tew  'choMin.'  Bub  the  exl»t«nc«  of  thli 
oa«  paiMce  doe*  not  Lnvdidnlc  th«  statnntnt  In  ihv  tr\t,  whkh 
nwrehr  averts  that  thtrv  an  olber  paancGs  in  wbich  tbi*  dutow 
Bjg&UMStkHi  tor  '  elect'  li  oxcJuiImL 
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w  lorLii  iiiu  excellencies  oi  mm  nno  caiieu  Litem 
of  ilnrkiu':^i4  into  iiin  glurimiH  liulil..'  Ami  St. 
,1.  in  the  wiiiie  sentence  (Ejili  1*"")  in  wliich  he 
iks  of  our  election  in  Christ  'to  tiie  praisB  of 


blernitih  before  him  in  Io%"e.'  The  ChriRtian,  there- 
fore, j^l-aniifl  tus  Ihf!  iHnuflitfl  »it^O(l  Imfore  him  in  a 
special  mlation  of  intimacy  with  God,  receiving 
from  Hiiu  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  tofc-ether 
with  the  respoHHihility  for  appropriating  them 
{Col  3"),  whicli  such  au  intimacy  presuppOKca,  and 
the  BS8uraac«  of  eternal  salvation,  of  which  that 
intimacy  in  at  once  tlic  forutmttc  and  llio  pledge. 

The  indications  of  a  wider  porTiose  in  the  elc<rtioQ 
of  the  Cliristirtn  are  not,  indeed,  on  definite  an  in 
the  caso  of  OT  Isriwl.  It  would,  however,  Iw  a 
mistake  to  regard  them  at  Mtogether  wanting. 
Onr  Lord  (Jn  1^))  ilimKelf  told  His  apoHtlen  that 
Ho  had  ehoscn  them  thnt  they  might  bear  mnch 
fruit.  The  chosen  race  exists,  as  St.  l'ct«r  reminds 
na  (I  P  2"(,  appropriating  the  words  of  Is  43,  'to 
show  forth  the  excellencies  of  him  who  called  them 
oat  of 
Paul 

speaks  of  our  election  in  Christ  'to  the  pi 
tlie  glory  of  his  grace,"  reveals  aa  the  final  goal  of 
the  eternal  pnrf»o3e,  'the  snmmijig  up  of  all  things 
in  Clirifit,  the  thingu  in  heaven  and  the  thingn 
niion  the  earth';  a  goal  towards  the  attainment 
ol  which  OUT  election  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  preparntory  litAgo. 

We  conclude,  tliercioro,  that  according  to  the 
predoiainnnt  xiae  of  ttio  term  in  Holy  Hcriptnrc, 
elcetiitu  in  an  attrihute  of  the  visible  Churcu,  and 
finds  ita  true  gnni,  not  »iiip1y  in  the  Kalvation  uf 
certain  ch-ct  individual!*,  but  in  the  evungelixalion 
of  the  race.  There  is  indeed  gotKi  scripturnl 
analogy  for  a  concurrent  use  of  the  term  in  a 
narrower  f^neo,  to  descriho  as  it  wore  an  eleetion 
within  the  elect.  For  St.  Paul  usee  it  (Ko  IV)  to 
doscribo  tlie  inner  circlo  in  Israel  who  accepted  the 
gospel  when  it  came  to  them — 'the  remnant'  to 
which  alone  an  imntediato  salvation  bad  been 
promised  by  laaiah  (Ko  0",  Is  10").  And  onr 
Lord  again  and  again  wnmH  n.i  in  His  paraMes 
tiiat  the  membeni  of  His  Church  will  \m  »iiljji*i't«?<l 
to  a  searching  judgment — as  the  result  of  which 
the  unwortliy  will  l>e  wwt  into  the  outer  darknesa. 
It  i»  in  this  connexion  that  He  uses  the  warning 
words  atwut  the  many  called  and  the  few  choaeu 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  But 
there  seems  no  authority  for  restricting  the  uae  of 
tho  term,  as  some  theological  syf<tcni8  do  to  this 
narrower  sense— refusing  to  recognize  as  elect  in 
any  real  sense,  either  those  iBracUtos  who  In  St. 
Paul's  day  wore  diBol>cdiont  to  the  gospel,  or  those 
mf'.mhora  of  tho  vitiiblt*  Chnrch  who  tail  to  stand 
in  the  jndgnionts  Still  less  justilication  is  th^re 
for  assuming  that  the  object  of  tho  flcrtion  of  thw 
rei'trittod  circle  has  no  end  Iwyund  the  puvsonal 
salvation  of  tho  indlviilualH  who  compose  it. 

iij.  We  pass  on  now  to  tho  last  stage  in  our 
inqnirj',  tho  wmsidrration  of  the  effect  of  election. 
Wo  n«k  what  intluence  does  tho  fact  that  they 
have  been  chosen  by  LJod  exert  over  the  cloct! 
May  we  aKsunie  that  the  divine  purpose  working 
through  flection  must  of  neceasity  attain  its  goal  ? 
Can  we,  granting  this  assumption,  Had  a  place  in 
our  sjTstem  for  any  seli- determining  power  In  the 
human  will? 

The  theological  nyHtemn,  whicli  adopt  the  re- 
■tricttd  sense  of  the  temi  election,  auu  limit  the 
scope  of  its  operation  to  its  effect  on  this  limit<?d 
circlo,  find  no  ditticulty  in  supplying  a  logically 
coherent  set  of  aoHwers  to  the-'^c  questions.  It  is 
inconsistentwithanvreal  faith  in  the  divine  Omni- 
potence to  supjiOHi!  tlmt  any  delilK>rnte  purpose  of 
God  can  liiially  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
elect,  then-fore,  hein^  chosen  for  «a!vntion,  cannot 
fail  to  attain  salvation.  No  power  fram  without 
or  from  M-ithin  can  prevent  this  re.iult.  The  fact 
that  thev  have  been  choaen  for  this  end  cnrries 
with  it  tne  divine  determination  to  provide  all  the 


means  require«l  to  ensure  ita  attainment.  The 
elect,  therefore,  receive  I'lrHta  gift  of  '  irreHiAtible 
grooo '  to  raise  thera  out  of  their  naturally  depraved 
state,  and  then  a  gJt  of  '  final  perseverance,'  as 
tho  rennlt  of  which  they  are  aasured,  whatever 
their  intervcniug  lapses  may  have  been,  of  being 
found  at  ttie  moment  of  death  in  a  state  of  graoo. 

These  »tj-ittcms  do  not  seem  to  find  room,  at  least 
in  the  nil-important  moment  of  convention,  for  any 
true  aet  of  self -determinal  ion  on  the  part  of  tbu 
human  will.  A  doctrine  of  reprobation  forms  an 
inevitable,  howe^'er  unwelcome,  complement  to  the 
doctrine  of  election  lio  defined. 

it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  the  deepest 
respect  systenu  which  embody  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  strenuous  thinker?  on  this  suhjret,  from 
St.  AngU!>tine  to  Calvin  ami  Jonathan  Ivdwards. 
At  tho  siime  time  Lt  is  a  reiimrkable  fact  that  theau 
conclusions  have  never  been  able  to  secure  general 
acceptance.  UnasRailable  as  they  may  be  in  lo^c, 
it  is  felt  that  somehow  they  fail  to  lit  the  facte  of 
life.  There  are  elements  in  hnman  experience  and 
eleraenta  in  the  divino  revelation  for  which  they 
fail  to  account.  And  the  general  result  is  one  from 
which  the  Christian  conwiousness  seems  instinct- 
ively to  shrink  in  horror.  It  can  only  be  accoptcd, 
if  it  is  nccopt^^d  at  all,  as  a  dark  enigma,  which  our 
proHont  faculties  have  im  power  to  solve. 

What,  then,  we  seem  forced  to  ask,  are  the 
foundations  on  which  these  conclusions  restt  Can 
it  hu  that  the  re^uUts  of  the  argument  are  vitiated 
by  any  unsnspeeted  flaw  in  the  premisses  T 
'The  premisses  are  theflc— (I)  God  is  omnipotent. 
('2)  Because  God  is  omnipotent,  the  final  goal  of 
creation  most  correspond  at  nil  points  to  His 
original  purpose.  (3|  The  tinal  goal  of  creation, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  human  race,  involrcs  the 
division  of  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  into 
two  fiharjily  defined  classes,  the  saved  and  the  lost. 
(4)  The  JuVition  of  any  individual  man  in  one  or 
other  of  tliPHH  two  classes  must  l>e  traced  back  in 
the  last  resort  to  the  original  purpose  of  God  with 
regard  to  him. 

It  seem.^  impoMibtc  to  take  exception  to  either 
of  tho  tirst  two  of  these  prcmisM(«.  It  is  part  of 
the  idea  of  God,  that  He  must  lue  able  to  cfTect 
what  Ue  piirjio^es.  To  srieak  in  hnman  language, 
there  may  be  enormous  diiriouUics  to  overcome  in 
the  tasks  to  which  He  seta  Himwjlf.  We  hare 
therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  at  any  moment 
before  the  end  all  things  are  as  lie  wonld  have 
them  to  ho.  But  the  end  must  be  a  perfect  embodi 
mnnt  of  TTis  original  design. 

Again,  if  the  third  of  these  promiiiscs  is  sound, 
the  fourth  seems  to  follow  from  it  by  an  inevitable 
deduction.  Evoryttiing,  therefore^  depiuids  on  the 
validity  of  the  tliiiii  promiss.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a 
true  and  complete  statoment  of  the  end  towajrda 
wliieU  '  tho  whole  creation  moves'?  Now,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  accurately  one 
side  of  the  Bcrijitnral  teaching  on  the  subject.  It 
is,  however,  %'ery  far  from  expressing  the  whole. 
On  this  point,  as  is  well  known,*  the  evidence  of 
Holy  Scripture  seems  di\-ided  against  itself.  It 
speaks  of  eternal  punishment  (Mt  25*).  It 
sitcaks  also  of  the  divine  will  that  all  men 
Huould  be  saved  (1  Tl  2^).  Ic  fipeaks  of  those  who 
dhall  be  cast  into  the  outer  ilarkness  on  their 
Lord's  return  (Mt 24'"  etc.).  It  speJiksalw  of  an 
end,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (iCo  10^].  It 
scums  clear  Uiat  to  our  ax'P''^'"^^'^i^i  these  two 
seta  of  statements  mu-st  bu  mutually  exclosive, 
iitUess  wc  may  regard  the  judgment  as  being  not 
the  end,  but  only  a  nieauK  townnlH  the  end.  If 
ire  ri'j(?rt  this  soluliim  of  the  dillioulty,  we  most 
remain  content  with  an  unreconciled  antinomy. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  important  to  remember  whioh 
•  Wostcett.  UiMoric  Fattfi,  p.  500. 
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side  of  the  antinomy  was  dominaat  in  St.  I'mil's 
mind  in  the  chapters  (Ko9-ll)  which  contain  his 
iiitHtt  explicit  teaching:  on  the  sabject  of  etection. 

These  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problema  raised  by  the  failure  of  Israel  to 
accept  the  ofTer  of  Ralvation  made  to  them  in  the 
eoRpel.  The  finit  line  of  solution  is  suggested  by 
the  Ihon^'ht,  to  which  attention  has  already  1h-(mi 
called,  of  an  election  within  the  chosen  perijilu 
(Ko  0*  11^).  Such  an  election  has  parallel  a  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchal  family  (9"'")>  It  i«  in 
Bcconiance  with  expreM  utteraucea  of  prophecy 
<9^).  It  in  therefuru  no  evidence  of  a  final  defeat 
of  the  divine  plan  that  Israel,  as  a  whole,  shoald 
for  a  timo  be  nhut  out  from  salvation,  and  only  the 
election  should  attain  it.  St.  Paul,  however,  ex- 
pressly and  indi^^nantly  refti»ca  to  accept  tlu«  as  a 
complete  Milution  (H'M.  It  is  very  far  from  the 
perfect  triumph,  the  virion  of  which  has  been 
opened  before  him.  He  finds  in  the  salvation  of 
the  part  a  sure  plod^fc  of  the  nltimnto  deliverance 
of  tlie  whole.  *  If  tbo  llrRt-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump 
is  holy  too'  (11**).  Uowcvcr  much  the'nation  ns  a 
whole  had  incurred  the  divine  wrath  by  their 
opposition  to  lliH  ^iispcl,  tliL-y  wcru  yet  dear  to 
OikI  for  their  fathers'  sake  (U*|.  The  jiower  of 
their  orif^nal  election  wos  by  no  means  exliaiwtcd. 
The  gifts  and  the  calling  of  Ood  are  without 
repentance  (11™).  In  the  end  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  (11*).  And  lest  we  should  think  that  in 
this  respect  Israel  stands  on  a  diltorcnt  footing'  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  adds— 'tlod  hath  shut  up 
alt  nun  unto  disobedience,  that  ho  may  have 
mercy  ujwn  all '  ( 1 1")- 

In  the  face  of  tlif^e  utterances  no  stlinne  of 
eltH'tion  uhiuh  osaumes  the  docUine  of  evurlajfting 
piinishinent  as  one  of  its  fundamental  postulates, 
can  claim  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

Leaving,  then,  on  one  side  the  attempt  to  con- 
sider tho  ellect  uf  election  lu  its  relation  Lo  the 
elect  in  tlie  narrower  8eni>c  of  the  term,  wliat  are 
wo  to  say  of  its  inflTiem-e  in  the  ca.se  of  the  wider 
circle?  St.  Paul's  argninent  in  relation  to  Urael 
(ll*'-)  is  siiflicient  to  show  that  in  his  view,  even 
in  the  wider  sense,  the  fact  of  God's  election  carries 
with  it  an  nnnlterable  declaration  of  the  divine 
purpose  for  good  towards  tho<>e  to  whom  His  call 
came.  Ue  believed  aUo  that  the  will  of  each  man 
waa  in  its  natural  state  so  utterly  enslave^l  to  evil 
that  nothing  but  tlie  ilivine  power  could  set  it 
free  (Ho  "'*-^(.  At  tho  same  time,  the  action  of 
tlie  divine  will  on  the  human  was  not  to  over- 
whelm it,  but  lo  restore  its  ^Kiwer  of  action.  He 
exhorts  men  to  work  out  tlieir  own  salvation,  juat 
bec-ause  it  is  Go*l  who  i»  working  in  them  both  to 
Avill  and  todooi  His  good  pleoauro  (Pb  2").  Tho 
love  of  Christ  h  indeed  a  contttraiuing  motive 
(2  Co  fi>*).  Without  faith  En  that  love  u.h  H» 
abiding  source  and  spring  the  Christian  life  i.s 
impossible  (Gal  S",  ct  IJn  4"*).*  And  surrender 
to  that  lovQ  is  the  last  act  fur  which  a  man  could 
dream  of  claiming  any  credit  to  biniHelf.  It  is  tbo 
gift  of  (lud  (Kph  2*).  Yet  the  refuwil  to  snm'nder 
IS  not  due  to  defert  of  grace.  It  is  [lO^Aihle  to 
receive  the  grace  uf  God  in  vain  (2  Co  &}. 

Again,  the  preseuco  of  the  divine  grace  does 
not  supersede  tho  necessity  for  constant  watch- 
fulness (cf.  Mk  13"  etc.).  Even  the  'chosen 
vessel '  (Ac  0'")  cuuteiiiplutos  tho  possibility  of 
iKicomIng  himself  a  castJiwriy  (1  Co  0*^).  Branches 
liavo  been  cut  out  of  the  good  olive  tree  before  now 
— and  what  has  been  dune  unc'»  may  be  done  again 
(Ito  11°).  While,  however,  his  language  docs  not 
leave  us  room  to  believe  that  ho  regarded  biinseLf, 
at  leaatat  this  part  of  his  career,  as  possessing  any 

*Cf.  OouncU  of  OnnsF.  a.i>.  &S9,  Oumii  xxt,  Dmum  Del 
mt  iiiifitn  Dmtm,    /bh  hi  dilitm^tur  dtda  qui  nm  aUtelvt 


inalienable  gift  of  *  final  perseverance,'  or  as 
absolved  from  the  necessity  for  strenuous  effort 
on  his  own  part  '  to  make  his  own  calling  and 
election  suro  (3P  1"),  it  is  clear  that  ho  had  an 
unfaltering  failh  in  the  perscveraneo  ol  God.  Uo 
knowH  whom  ho  has  trusted  (2Ti  1"),  and  is  con- 
vinced that  He  is  able  to  keep  what  has  been 
entrusteil  to  Him.  Ha  can  trust  (iod  to  bring  to 
|>iirfection  anv  good  work  in  a  man  when  He  has 
once  set  His  hand  to  it  (Ph  1'),  Even  tbo  human 
potter,  whom  the  prophet  watched  at  his  work 
(Jor  18*),  when  the  vessel  that  he  mnde  of  clay 
was  m&ned  in  bis  band,  mode  it  agolu  another 
vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  io  make  it. 

If  anything  like  tliii«  is  tuc  truth  about  tho 
doctrine  of  election,  we  need  nu  longer  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  of  it  as  if  it  wore  'a  jxirtion  of 
eternity  too  great  for  the  eye  of  man.'  The 
favoure<l  few  arc  not  chosen,  while  the  rest  of 
their  race  are  left  to  their  doom  in  hopeless  mi&ery. 
The  existence  of  tho  Church,  however  much,  it 
may,  nay  must,  witness  to  a  coming  judgment, 
has  in  it  a  promise  of  hope,  not  a  meiifAage  of 
despair  for  the  world.  As  Israel  of  old  waa  chosen 
to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  hope  of  a 
coming  Saviour  of  the  world,  su  the  Cliiircb  is 
chosen  to  bear  abroad  into  all  the  world  the 
CDspel  of  a  universal  redemption,  forbidden  to 
UMive  out  ono  single  soul  from  the  vast  circle  of  her 
interceasious  and  her  givins  of  thanks,  booiuse 
she  is  called  to  live  in  the  light  of  a  revelation 
which  bids  linr  believe  and  act  in  the  Wlicf  that  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knnwletlge  of  the  truth  (I  Ti  2*'*).  We  ran  enter 
with  full  heart**  into  the  Kpirit  of  the  niar\-elloiis 
doxology  with  which  St-  Paul  concludes  his  study 
of  the  subject,  andoiy  with  him  in  exultant  adora- 
tion, 'Oh,  tho  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unfienrcbable 
are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  part  iinding  oat. 
.  .  .  Fur  of  him  and  through  liim  and  lo  him 
are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.' 

LmKATCRB.— The  klitor;  of  tho  i^rloiu  rontrovenies  cun- 
nwud  vltti  E^Ktlnn  \m  Biven  in  outline  In  vsrioua  trvatiwi  on 
tho  blstonr  of  Ctuistisn  Doctrine  u  ft  whoI«.  f.fj.  tlajtenbodi, 
liliedd,  tna  O.  P.  Plslier.  Tie  Pels{risn  cootroveny  to  treated  st 
leni.'th,  in  i«ttn,  by  U.  T.  Vcadui,  1018 :  mhI.  la  tiernwn.  by 
WiKprn,  1821. 18«3:  Part  I.  tr.  by  a.  Enienon.  ArKlwvcr.  U.8., 
ISta  TKe  Anti-Ptittman  TrtatiM*  t^f  St.  AtttfUttine  have  beea 
tdiU-d  for  UwjOxfonl  UnlveinItyPrwibyW.  ftiBlit,  IVIi.<]880), 
kud  for  v.  Salt  by  Woods  and  Joluutoa  (ISSS) :  cf.  J.  U.  iloaS^y 
vn  Tht  Aufftutintan  Doctrine  <tf  PndtHinatioti (Stxi  r^.  ISsS); 
Cuului'v  C<fi\ferniert,  tr.  by  B.  0.  Cib*on  In  Llbru?  of  Nioana 
and  Poat-Nii-oire  (Mltera,  IfsH.  A  full  oollecUon  of  documeBU 
conntsrted  «rith  tli«  Uottacholk  eontro«ony  in  Hth  c*nt.  In 
Maii,:iiin,  Pu-is,  le&o,  i  vols.  4to;  cf.  ArcbW  I'nlivr,  IFurit, 
vuL  bi.  llio  KcbolMttlc  Tbcorieo  uv  dtMUwra  In  rh*.  is.  u\ti  x. 
v1  J.  B.  MocJvv,  Special  Ireotlna  by  St.  Am^lm,  />*  t«ne. 
J'nnc.  ti  I'ratL  etc  0100),  ttnd  Ttiomu  of  UradwanlInD,  Vt 
niw«n  Vti  a,  FeioQ.  dc  IS&i.  For  lUfonnaliOD  and  I>uat- 
tUtfoimaUun  contrwentJH  nee  «ap.  tha  vanoua  catlM-tlocui  of 
OontnoHotis  and  I^oolrinal  Slanrlaros,  eas.  Winer,  Cor\ftfii'nt  of 
Ctirisltinlcw ;  Nlcmeyer,  CoH.  «o*|£  MM-  rtferm,  \o  Latin ;  cf. 
.MdiuurliUion't  Loni  i'ammwvi,  ISa ;  Luth«r,  D§  mtvq  arbitric, 
vrith  I-lnamoar  reply,  1&2&:  Oatvin,  CArittiittum  Hetiffitmit 
InttUtiJio,  1530 ;  Arnunliu,  Ditputatioiut.  uUv..  1008.  Por  tfao 
Janirnutt  ronlroreny  sea  UoUtia,  Cone.  lib.  an.  the  1S8S,  and 
Janwniuii,  '  AuvuaUnui,'  1010.  lite  moat  bnuortant  treal^  of 
18tfa  crnl.  la  J.  Kdvraida  on  Fr»»  WiU.  lo  IStb  oenL  not«  Mp. 
Whotcly.  EmMontoiPtdlMBuUiumtitt  urUinfit  t^f  St.  Paw, 
IKB:  O.8.  Kaber,  Th*  PrimtiiM  Doetrint  af  EUctian^S3& ;  T. 
BraklDv,  Tlu  JirKtrtM  af  BUMvn,  1837 ;  T.  Oha1iacr»,  Fit»  Ltd. 
on  PrtdtMnation,  \Kn;  W.  Chaiiniitjf,  Tht  Moral  Argument 
againH  Caivinitm.;  Iluller,  Th*  Chrutian  DMiriat  4/  .^1, 
1S.U:  M'Cooh.  nt  aittAod  <^  au  mvin*  Otmmment,  IHSO; 
Oofrianr.  A  Tmi(i«o  on  PrtdcatimUi^n,  XUotion,  and  Grace, 
IStB.  niclu(l:nff  a  tiiU  Ubllomphy,  pp.  ocxvl.  The  relevant 
occtione  In  Murtruscu'^t  ChriMian  D(ignuUU$  and  Oiuiu Ingham's 
tHjdorteai   TheUoffv   rvp^   caratul   Mudy;   cl.  slao  Bauday- 
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ELECT  LADT.-6eo  John  (Eplstles]. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRIEL  (S(ti^  -pSk  Sit).— TTiwn  the 
'  parte!  of  grouiid  '  which  bo  hod  huught  fruni  the 
Bi^n^-Humor.  .Jacob  erected  anuiffcddA  (so  Well.. 
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EL  ELYON 


ELEMENT 


KaiiU^cl)  •  Socin,  Bol],  Dillm,,  et«.)i  &"<!  bitik 
an  altjir,  giving  tn  tho  Intlvr  the  nittne  Kl-elok*' 
Itnul,  *EI.  the  (;od  of  Israel,'  On  'SS^  (E).  TUis 
appears  a  strange  name  for  an  attar,  bcaco  Dolitzsoh 
i^ad  loc. )  nitppuctea  it  to  be  iui.'an(,  as  it  were,  of  its 
inechptiou.  The  LXX  rcinln  ^e«a\^ffaTo  rir  Qtw 
'Itrpai^X,  '  he  railed  u]Mm  the  l>o«l  of  lernel' ;  and  it 
in  jumI  puHsiLk*  timt  (Iub  it  correct,  lind  that  wu 
uliotild  emend  Iho  MX  'vt  ^  vr^X  to  Sk^  t^PT.  Soo 
UOD.  J.  A.  Sblbie. 

EL  ELYON  {jV^x  Vjt)  occiiTB  in  KVin  of  Gn  W^ 
i».  sft.a  ^-here  KVttext)  has  '  God  most  High,*  and 
AV  '  tlic  most  high  God.'  It  is  prol>abIy  a  proper 
name,  the  appellation  of  a  CnnoAnite  dotty.  In 
V.*'  '  I  have  lift  np  mine  hand  unro  J",  God  most 
High,'  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  «(ml  '  J" '  and  the  ideu  till  cation  of  the 
hitler  with  Kl  Klyon  are  due  to  u  redactor  (ho 
H;ill,  Kantz-wh-Socin,  Uomme),  etc.).  The  word 
J"  i*  wanting  in  the  LXX  {lithv  t6c  f-^itrro»-),  and  the 
collocation  of  names  reminds  one  of  '  Jahwch- 
Eloliim '  of  Gn  ii'-3.     See  further  under  Goi>. 

It  hoB  been  i'ro]>os<Hl  by  Savce  to  identify  Kl 
Elyon  with  the  'uiigUty  king  reforred  to  in  the 
letters  of  Ebe<l-tob  (or,  as  Hummel  writes  the 
nanit'.  Abdi-khiba)  to  the  I'liaraoh  AmenripUin 
(<r.  }L.c..  l4tXi).  This  'mighty  king'  ia  indeed  gener- 
ally !»upjiused  to  be  the  king  of  Kgypt ;  but  HnniiiiHl, 
while  utrreeing  with  Driver,  againut  Sayco,  that  au 
enrthlij  iHitetilate  is  meant,  argiiea,  from  tlic  ii»e  of 
die  term  in  the  letter  of  lUUAdda  of  Gebnl.  that  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  de^igimte  the  I'har.vb, 
but  was  more  probably  the  kin^  of  llie  Hittitet. 
He  suj:gest-t,  further,  that  the  title  '  mighty  king' 
had  urit/inailtf  a  reli^dous  signiticanee.  He  remark.'* 
tbiit  the  thric'e-rupented  asseveration  of  Abdi- 
khtba,  that  he  owetl  his  exaltod  position  not  to 
liiN  father  or  bin  mother,  bnt  to  tiio  'arm  of  the 
mighty  king,'  wund^  like  the  echo  of  some  ancient 
sacred  formula.  '  To  the  Pharaoh,  of  conrse,  the 
•'mighty  king"  meant  nothing  more  than  liis  rival 
the  King  of  the  Hittiten;  but  in  JoriiKalem  the 
original  »ij,TiilicaiicB  of  the  worda  "not  my  father 
and  not  my  niotlier,  but  the  arm  of  the  mighty 
king"  (i.e.  of  El  Klyou),  miist  still  have  been  ]>er- 
fectly  familiar.'  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  this  is  pure  conjecture.  There  ia  no  reason 
why  a  title  lilco  the  '  mighty  king '  dliould  not  have 
been  applied  to  more  monarchs  than  one.  In  the 
letters  of  Abdi-khibik  it  mav  refer  to  the  Hittite 
king,  as  eleewliere  it  may  designate  the  king  of 
Egypt  or  the  king  of  Habvlon,  bnt  that  it  luu* 
ever  anything  to  do  with  Kl  Klyon  renminM  to  la 
proved. 

LmOATTUL— Dlllm.  and  Ihtl.  on  Hii  14:  Kltbn],  Hisl.  »/ 
Behwn,  i.  170  f.  ;  Homairl,  A  m.  ;/<*.  Tradttim  <1607),  IM  fl., 
IMtl..  XAl;  naerlMof  ntpa-n  iii  th«  HxpotHorff  TimtM,  vols. 
^■tt-vilL  {lEriM-07},  Ml  '^ilL-lcltliwlck.'  bjr  Sftj-oc,  Driver,  usA 
Hotnin*!.  J.  A.  tJELIlIE. 

ELEMENT.— A  word,  with  its  original  trrotxt^o^ 
(ain'nys  in  pt.)  and  its  derivative  iTTaixti<avti, 
entiielv  confined  in  sacred  literature  to  the  Apocr. 
and  N*r.  AV  renders  the  Greek  varioiwly  :  fdx 
times  as  'elements'  (Wis  7"  19",  Gal  A*-*, 
2  p  3».  II),  twice  aa  '  rudiments'  (Col  2^  -^J,  once 
as  '  prineiides '  (He  fi^''),  once  (trroixfi^i^f"-^)  om 
*  members  (!2  Mac  7").  RV  gives  'elements'  In 
Wis,  2  Mao,  &nd  2  P ;  elBewficre  (St.  Paul  and 
He)  *  rudimenta.'  In  the  untranslated  (LXX) 
A[X)er.  it  occur-i  once,  4  Mac  12",  plainly  meaning 
elements.  In  Wis,  a«  in  2  I',  it  means  unmistak- 
ably the  physical  tjemeiitit  of  which  tin*.  co»niofi  is 
coni}Hi^(-d:  in  2  and  4  Mac  tln'su  of  wbi(:h  the 
human  iHHiy  is  eomjHitted  ;  in  Hf]>rews  its  delming 
genitives  tthow  that  it  tttands  with  them  for  the 
elements  of  Christian  knowledge.     All  these  oigni- 


licationft  march  with  the  nsago  of  the  word  IB 
Hccnlnr  Greek  and  follow  from  its  original  signi- 
fication—tliat  which  btandfi  in  a  araixM,  '  row,' 
'series' ;  then  (1)  in  pi.  the  letters  of  the  olpbabet, 
not  as  written  signs,  but  sa  the  primary  elements 
of  words  (Plat.,  Aristot.) ;  [2)  the  primarv  elements 
of  tiie  universe  (from  Plat.  downunnl.H) ;  (3)  as 
tmggc^tcd  by  the  nsagu  in  Xeuopli.  (Mem,  II.  i.  1) 
and  Arii*tot.  (see  Itonitz,  Inti^x  Arixt,  p.  1*}^), — 
where  it  occurs  as  the  i^inipIeHt  elementJi  of  on 
argnmont  or  demonstration, — but  definitely  only 
in  later  Greek  from  Comutns  (Int  cent.  A.D.), 
I'lut.,  r>iog.  L.,  downwards,  the  primnrj-  elements, 
the  tirst  principles,  of  knowledge,  almost  always 
with  a  detinin-!;  genitive  or  a  guide  from  tlte 
context  determining  what  the  knowledge  is. 

The  pAitsagcs  in  St.  t'anl  alone  remain.  Gal  4*-  *, 
Col  2^^.  In  each  of  thtwc  there  is  the  defining 
yenitivo  tjO  Kda/Aou,  except  in  (jal  4*,  where,  how- 
ever, the  ToO  KAffuow  of  v.*  clearly  fixes  the  context. 
The  first  natural  tmpresnion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
ffTiMx*!"*  in  oil  these  place*  should  be  interpretod  in 
the  same  way  ;  anil  tlie  second  is  that,  as  toJ 
Hif/iw  is  not  a  branch  of  instruction,  like  \07Jwo 
in  He,  or  iprrris  in  I'lut.  (Dc  puer.  etluc.  Hi),  tbe 
batiis  of  the  interpretation  should  bo  pbyMicol.  aa 
with  the  other  instaiu-os  in  biblical  literature  (cf. 
for  the  inlhience  of  Wis  upon  St.  Paul,  Sandny* 
Headlani,  Jiuni'tna,  p.  51],  rather  than  ethirtu  1 
'  elomenta  of  the  material  world  *  (cf.  Philo.  D« 
Vita  Contempt,  ii.  472).  rather  llian  '  elements  (of 
religions  knowlcd^'e}  furnished  by  the  material 
world '  (Li;,'htfootl,  or  '  elemonta  [of  religious 
kiiowlftdge)  chflrufterifltic  of  the  non-Christian 
world,'  i.e.  elements  of  religious  truth  belongiuj^ 
to  mankind  in  general  (Meyer).  The  '  religious 
knowledge  *  and  '  religious  truth,'  with  tlieir 
alleged  relation  to  ro{>  x6c>tov,  seem  to  be  imported 
to  help  interprnters  out  of  a  ditliculty. 

The  impression  in  favour  of  the  physical  inter- 
pretation (the  interprctatioQ  of  the  word  in  Clom- 
Hotn.  X.  0)  is  eontirmed  by  the  context  of  the 
paoRAgfifl.  In  ('ol  2^  what  is  referred  to  is  not  an 
elementary  knowledge  from  which  a  moral  and 
spiritual  advance  c^nnld  be  umiln,  not  a  rircumrision 
and  H  cei't-iiiouiul  law  with  which  the  heathen 
cultu9  would  in  its  ritual  have  something  iu 
common,  bat  a  '  philosopliT '  and  a  '  deveii,'  a 
deluaivo  s]tccalation  o(lere«  as  superior  to  tho 
ordinary  belief  in  Christ,  and  s]>oken  of  later 
(v.^)  as  characterized  by  a  falso  humility  and  a 
worship  of  angels.  In  Gal  4"-  •  the  '  elements  of 
the  world,'  'the  weak  and  Ixsggarly  elcnienU,'  to 
wluiM)  wjrvice  Jew  anil  lieathen  Chriatiiins  were 
sot  on  returning,  are  put  parallel  to  *  tliein  that 
by  nature  are  not  gods,  and  nach  service  U 
e.xemplilied  in  tlie  keeping  of  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years.  This  conte.Yt  at  once  suggests 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were 
called  especially  ffrwxtta  as  elements  of  the 
universe  (JuHt.  Mart.  Dial.  23;  Polycmtes  in 
Eudcb.  HE  iii.  31 ;  Epiplianius,  adv.  JJitr.  i.  in 
hwr,  PfiarixiKorum,  2),  ojid  whose  movements 
regulated  the  calendar  {<ln»L  Mart.  Apoi.  ii.  6 ; 
Letter  to  J)icffnetita,  4) ;  the  Colwwian  worship  of 
angels  linding  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  by  .lew  and  heathen 
to  be  nmmated  heavenly  beings  ;  cf.  Pliilo,  Mitn/ti 
oj>.  L  34  ;  Enorh  41.  43 :  Clem.  .A.lex.  Utrom.  ri.  6 ; 
t)rig.  on  Jn  4"  ;  and,  within  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. Job  3S''lvwminf  atara  —  sons  of  God),  1  Co 
15*  (Acrficf  clothing  njilrits),  Ja  1"  {t'atfuir  nf  the 
liffhia),  Cf.  alho  Holtznianu,  Ncutcst.  TAeol.  S2f,, 
and  ^leyer-Haupt  on  Col  2". 

Itut  a  philoMiphy  of  astral  spirits  (which  reminds 
u8  of  modem  tht.^osophicaI  sneculation)  is  not  quit4 
homogeneouM,  aft«r  all,  witn  the  reference  to  food 
and  drink  in  Col  2'*,  thongh,  no  doubt»  food  and 


drink  were  '  foaturesi  u(  tbo  warW«  life,'  which, 
for  its  tiiniM  and  »eason»,  wan  under  the  corcni- 
anno  of  tilt)  heavenly  aroixtta.  AtkI.  furtber, 
xiatan,  as  prcdomiDonilj  lueii  in  biMical  Grock, 
■eeniit  to  luad  as  away  from  nither  tliao  to\%'ard5 
ttdpoif&s,  and  miutt,  at  any  rate,  unipliattculiy 
inolnde  the  world  iuliubit«d  by  men.  Hence, 
apparently,  we  mu-^t  seek  a  <?unM<itent  intcriircta- 
Lion  for  tliH  Pauline  [iiu«sag(M  in  a  nicanin;;  of 
eroixtia.  clearly  functioned  by  unuigQ  at  a  laLurdute, 
luut  also  in  tiannuny  with  ideas  prevalent  in  St. 
Paul's  day.  It  maybe  called  an  exUsnstuu  uf  the 
menning  we  have  just  been  vonsiderin};,  for  it 
maintained  that  not  only  the  heavenly  bodias 
bnt  alt  thifiqa,  in  the  heivvcna  and  in  tlia  CJirth 
alike,  had  thoii  an^^lo.  and  were  ander  tlie  govern- 
ance of  BpirilA.  This  view  reveala  itwslf  not  only  in 
the  later  Jewish  literature,  but  nI«o  in  OTand  XT. 

In  the  former  region  wo  find,  for  exumpk',  in  the 
Book  of  JnLitcea,  a  Jcwisli  composition  belon^'- 
ing  to  the  century  immediately  prccctling  the 
Ciiri-sijan  em  (see  Charles,  Juth.  Version  of  the 
HcL  liooko/JubUeta.  Oxford,  1895).  the  followinj; 
na.sKnge  (c.  2);  'On  the  first  day  created  he  (Ik; 
neaveuA  whicli  are  above  and  the  earth  and  the 
waters  and  all  the  Mpirit.s  thai  Hcrvc  before  him, 
and  the  angeU  of  the  face  {or  presence),  and  the 
angelH  that  cry  *'  holy,"  and  ttie  ani^ela  of  the 
spirit  of  lire,  and  the  an^'elii  of  the  Kpirit  of  wind, 
and  the  anccis  of  the  spirit  of  the  clonds  of  dark- 
nees  and  of  hail  and  of  hoarfrost,  and  the  angcN  of 
the  depths  and  of  thunder  and  of  li};iitning,  and  the 
ooffelfl  of  the  spirita  of  cold  and  of  heat,  of  winter 
and  uf  spring,  of  autumn  and  of  sumiuer.  and  uf 
all  the  HiiirilH  of  his  work*  in  the  heavens  and  on 
(iie  curtli  and  in  all  depthit,  and  uf  darkncMt  and 
of  light,  and  of  dawn  and  of  evening,  which  ho  has 
preiMkrod  according  to  the  discernment  of  his 
tLndertstandin^'  Everting  (see  appended  literature) 
quotes  also  EncxK  82"'^*  (angels  of  the  stare, 
with  names  of  leaders),  QO'^-  (angels  appointed 
over  the  various  phenomena  of  nature) ;  AKenJtxu 
/wit*  (!ind  cent.  A.O.,  according  to  Uamack)  4'* 
(angel  of  the  aun,  etc),  2  £s  (81-96  A.O.,  ace.  to 
Selittrer)  S"'-  (army  of  aiij^uls  ...  in  wind  and 
fire),  and  Sihyll.  Ornc.  (2nd  cent.)  '■'■  (angela  of 
fire,  rivers,  cities,  windv). 

The  same  view  is  found  in  the  region  of  OT  and 
NT.  In  r»  VA*  (according  to  the  CXX,  aa  ouotcd 
also  in  He  1')  angels  take  the  shape  »f  winds  ami 
file :  in  Kev  7^  there  are  the  four  an^eU  of  tJie  four 
winds,  in  U^  there  is  an  angel  of  the  tire,  in  Iti'  an 
angel  of  the  waters  (cf.  tlie  ongot  of  the  jioul  of 
Bethesda  in  the  tipnriuns  passage  Jn  b*).  In  Dn 
10"-*»  we  Imve  angeU  aa  rnnces  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  in  12^  Michael  as  the  great  prince 
'stiinding'  for  Inrael,  just  as  he  stiuids  for  the 
Churith  as  a  whole  (iCev  1*2^),  and  an  each  of  the 
seven  Churches  has  its  angel  (Rev  2.  3),  and  perhaps 
olaoeach  individual  human  being  (.Mt  IS'").  Kvory- 
tiling  that  hnp}<cnBiswioii}:ht  by  angeU:  'Ihi^reare 
no  secondary  cau^ea.'  Angel  iiowers  are  the  in- 
rtKible  background  of  luunan  life  and  of  nature. 
Sufli  angels  are  &omt*tinica  called  '  g<»d»»,'  as  in 
I's  fi2'-«,  being  'sons  of  the  Most  Hiph *  (the 
PoHliilta  actually  gives  antjfla  in  both  clauses  of 
tbo  first  verse),  and  God  tlimsclf  is  the  'God  of 
gods'  and  'Lord  of  lords'  LH  10".  Ps  136s-»;  cf. 
Apnf.  of  ZcTihaniah.  'In  the  hfth  heaven  .  .  . 
ongek  called  lord^,'  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Ulrom. 
V.  xi.  77.  Ueitce  St.  Paul's  expression  I  Co  8^*  *are 
called  gods,  wlicther  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  jtist  as 
there  are  gnik  many  and  lords  many.'  yet  (Gal  4^) 
'by  natur*'  not  go<l'*'  like  the  'one  Go'X'  and  tlie 
'one  Lord"  (1  Co  8").  Thus  there  M-as  common 
ground  for  he.ithen  nataro-wor»htp  and  fur  Jewish 
legalitmj,  for  the  law  hod  been  '  administ<!rcd  by 
angcU '  GaJ  3»»,  He  2*.  Ac  7*" "  (cf.  Jos.  A  tU.  x v.  v. 


3;  11.  i.  3),  and  was  thus  on  a  level  lower  than  the 
now  di-tpeuisiitiun  ;  He  2*  '  For  not  to  aiujcl*  did  he 
subject  the  wurlj  to  come,  witereof  we  speak.* 
Angels  were  the  media  of  God's  government  ;  and, 
having  'a  certain  independence  in  tliu  disfliar;;o  of 
their  moctions,  could  stand  (to  use  Kitschl's  phrase) 
in  "relative  opjKysition  to  God,"  so  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  service  was  an  imperfect  rcpresontation 
of  God,  in  other  cases  on  actual  miarepresentatioD 
of  Uim,  and  cousoquenlly  a  veiling  rather  than  an 
unveiling  of  Uim.  In  tliis  li^ht  we  can  more 
co-iilv  uudur^tniid  how  tit.  Paul  can  attribuU;  to 
angels  tlie  imi^rfuct  and  tnini>itory  diapeni^tioa 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  j>urpluxiug  paasoge  Col  2", 
where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "stripped  off  from 
himNelf  the  prinoi  noli  lies  and  tlie  powers,  and 
made  a  thow  of  tliem  openly,  triumphing  over 
Ihcni  in  [his  onws]."— or,  as  it  may  Iw  otherwise 
worded.  "exhibit<:d  them  in  their  real  nature, 
leading  them  in  hia  triumphal  train,"~nmy  poa- 
Hibly  hnd  its  elucidation  in  the  idea  that  these  itfiX"^ 
and  i^ovuiai  (cf.  iiovalav  4x{  twf  vOarwr  Ucv  11*}  had 
hidden  His  personal  artiWlv,  and  even  attrncted 
worship  to  thcmsclvRs.'  *  Ibis  relatiru  opjwuitioD 
may  become  absolute,  the  relative  indci»endonce 
may  become  abaotute  iusubonlinatinn,  as  in  the 
case  of  tbo  Prince  of  l*ert;ia(Dn  1(P),  and  Satan 
and  his  angels  (2  F  2^,  Judo  *},  yet  never  in  the 
duolistic  sense.  Accordingly,  Christ  can  epeak  of 
'  the  prince  of  this  world  '  (Jn  12**],  and  St.  Paul  of 
the  '  god  of  this  age  '  (2  Co  4*} :  botli  can  attribute 
evils  and  hindrances  tofialnn  (Lk  13",  MkS",  2  Co 
12^,  1  Th  2'"],  and  St.  Paul  can  see  tlie  fm^^na  in  the 
dark  background  of  idolatry  (1  Co  lO**-).  Over  all 
these  powers  Christ  is  to  triumph  (1  Co  16"),  either 
by  cmehing  insnlwrdiiiation  and  destroying  the 
inaubordiuate  (Key  10*'-),  or  by  displaying  His 
real  headship,  which  by  the  *  tradition  of  men  * 
haft  been  tunueaJed  (Pb  2'*,  Eph  !=»*■.  Col  2'»- '•), 
and  deliverin;;  the  '  heirs  '  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
^TTir^oTot,  the  '  govornora,'  the  trroixtla  tov  Kiicfiav, 
under  whom  they  bad  been  eri»laved  (Gal  4''*)  (cf. 
Kvorling,  Anadi^ioffie,  74  n.,  for  Michael  as  called 
iTiTpo1^9^  of  Israel  in  Inter  Jewish  literature,  tho 
word  being  transliterated  into  Hebrew). 

The  suggestion  by  St.  Paul  in  his  rort  ^6ett  n)i 
oSn  9fM  (tial  4"),  that  by  his  ckkX'^Io.  ho  means 
angelic  powen>,  is  not  iirustrate<l  by  any  actual 
Uhe  of  the  word  in  Uiiit  sunftU  in  the  extant  litera- 
ture of  the  l»t  cent-  ;  but  Kvcrling  (p.  70) 
([Uotee  the  following  passage  from  tho  TtMtnment 
of  Solomon  (date  aucertain,  probably  not  very 
early ;  Harnack,  Gtwh,  AH,  Christ.  Lii.  I  2,  H5b], 
where  the  spirits  that  ap|)ear  to  Solomon  i^iy, 
'  We  arc  tho  so-called  (rf«X"X  f^o  world  rulers  of 
this  World.' 

Fur  the  '  SLoicheiolatry '  of  tho  modem  Greeks 
and  their  belief  that  there  is  a  (ttoix"^**'  everywhere 
to  he  jiropitiated,  see  Koan  in  Expoa.  Timet,  viii. 

(mu7)  514. 

LmiHArma  -Kldppor,  Britf  an  dit  KoL  18SS ;  Bpttu,  Iiteitt 
BrUf  it  J'ttrwf.  tSSS:  Majrcr-ltaupl,  Z>r«  OrfdiKjrnKfkaflt' 
M^t,  taOT ;  Evflttnif ,  DU  PauUnUtfit  A  tt^eiologU  und  l}auwn- 
otoyU,  I6SS :  Hlooka,  Jtmmal  <if  Bib.  lit.,  Soiton,  l:iac.  pp. 
183-102  -,  wid  K«u>,  AS  sU>v«  quowd.  J.  MASStK. 

ELBPH  (i^yn),  Jos  ISfonly.— A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, probably  the  present  village  Li/tn  W.  of 
Jerue.,  which  has  often  been  wrongly  itieutilied 
with  Nephtoali.     See  SIKP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

C.  R.  CONIlKR. 

ELEPHANT  {'EX/ifraT,  «/«pAaj).— This  animal  is 
iuL'utiunc<i  in  I  and  2  Mac  as  employed  in  war. 
It  is  not  found  in  AV  of  OT.  except  in  tiie  marg. 
for  btktmoth  (Job  40^'),  and  r.Uphttnta'  teeth  for 
ipory  (1  K  10^,  2  Ch  M^),     The  word  is  o-wjl?  sAen- 

*  CJnoMd  (ram  an  arttd*  bv  the  prewnl  writer  In  MvbThinktr, 
liay  180G.  OD  '  St.  Psul'i  new  ol  Uia  Ureek  Rudi.' 
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fuibbtm.  The  word  thin  ia  the  oniinnry  word  for 
i%*Dry  in  OT,  and  hibhim  seems  tu  liti  Uia  sanio  as 
the  muilern  veninvuliw  word  fur  eSrvhttnt  in  the 
lant'Ufife'es  of  MalolHir  Bml  Cujlon.    bee  IvoKV. 

G.  E,  I'osT. 
ELEOTHERUS  ('E^nJ^tpoi).  1  Mac  11'  l-2».-A 
river  wluch  sepaxat^d  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Rtrabo, 
xvl),  and  appeare  to  be  the  mod.  Nahr  et-Kebir  or 
'Great  Kiver,'  which  divides  the  l«haiioii  iti  t>vo 
noith  of  Trijioli.  C.  K.  CoNOEB. 

ELHANAN  {»r;|?t().^l.  In  2  S  2|i»  we  read  :  'and 
Elhaniin  the  mn  of  'laare-orvgim  the  Bethl«heinito 
slew  Goliath  the  Gittitc.  the  hIaM'  of  whfme  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  heam  ' :  in  the  parallel  passotfe, 
1  Ch  20*,  hy  a  nijglit  change  in  the  Hcb.  this 
becomes  'and  Elhunan  the  pon  of  Jair  slew 
Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  tlic  GitliLe,  etc.* 
The  flurtwt  lUUrrirum  tn  eacli  «iao  is  so  similar 
that  nio3t  modems  apree  that  the  two  pasaages 
represent  but  one  ori^nol  text.  It  is  evident  that 
the  BiipertlaouB  '  orepm '  in  2  S  has  merely  crept 
into  the  text  from  the  following;  lino  ("or6gim'  = 
weavers) ;  for  the  rcHt,  it  can  liardly  ho  disputed 
that  '  Lahuii  the  hrothur  of  ('OK  '59^71(1,  1  Ch)  it*  a 
corruption  or  linrmoiii^tiR  correetion  of  'the  Beth- 
lehfmite'(r||i'pr.Vc'  "'1^28),  whilst  'Joare'  ('"U^,  2  S) 
is  merely  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  'Jair' 
(Tv;,  1  Cii).  It  is  unpoasiblo  that  any  one  whn  hail 
a  similar  text  to  that  of  1  Ch  before  him,  and  ^vho 
kiiHw  the  story  of  1  8  17,  should  have  altered  it 
into  direct  contradiction  with  the  earlier  namitivc, 
whildt  Ou!  forrecticm  uf  2  S  by  the  Chruiiirli-r  is 
clearly  due  to  harmoniitic  motives.  It  is  adiijitled 
y^  most  modem  critics  that  the  story  of  Havid  and 
Goliath  in  1  S  1"'-18'*  eml>o<)iea  a  later  tradition  aa 
to  the  introduction  of  David  to  SaiO  (oa  oppo«od  to 
the  earlier  oocount,  Ifl'*'*),  in  which  the  exploit 
of  the  warrior  EUianan  was  transfeiTcd  to  his  royal 
maKtor.  The  reading  of  1  Ch,  then,  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  haniioniice  the  two  independent 
narrativpH.  2.  Son  of  Doilo  the  BHthlenemit<», 
one  of  Davids 'Thirty' (2  S23«=  I  Ch  II*).  See 
Dodo  (2).  J.  F.  S-ncwKDio. 

EIiI  ('Vtr)  belonfifid  to  the  honse  of  Ith&mar,  tho 
fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and  wa?  apparently  the  first 
high  priest  of  that  lin« ;  cf.  1  Ch  24*,  where  Ahi- 
molech  the  »on  of  Abiatbar  (2  S  8'"},  M*ho  escaped 
from  the  massacre  at  Nob  (I  S  22^),  is  exprewly 
stated  to  be  one  'of  the  sons  of  Ithamar.'  It 
ifi  owing  to  thia  fact  that  neither  E.  nor  his  im- 
mviliate  successors  in  the  high  priestly  office,  up  to 
and  including  Ahiatliar,  are  mentioned  in  the 
trunealogy  of  the  high  ])riest«  from  Aaron  and 
Eleoxar  down  to  the  dc>itruction  of  the  temple 
tl  Ch  ff*'").  The  loBt  high  priest  mentioned  bHf.>rw 
E.,  Phineiinx,  belonged  to  the  houw  of  Elca/ar 
(Jg  20**) ;  but  no  account  is  given  of  how  or  when 
this  change  in  the  priestly  »uiX't;.'wion  took  place, 
though  it  would  Bceni  lu  have  had  the  divine  titinc- 
tion  fl  S  2").  The  liii;h  prie.-ilhood  returned  to  the 
desccnilnnla  cf  the  house  of  I'lpozor  in  the  rei^m  of 
Solomon,  when  Ahiathar  wa«  deprived  of  bis  olhce 
and  banished  from  Jtnis,  because  of  bis  particiiMi- 
tion  in  the  revolt  of  Adonijah  :  his  place  was  filled 
by  Zftdok,  of  tho  house  of  Eleazor  (1  K  2»^),  'the 
faithful  priest'  of  1  S2». 

In  thn  ]i«ntoQ  of  E.  were  united  for  the  Kmt  time 
in  the  hi^torj'  of  Israel  the  two  oUiru-  of  hif.'li  firi^^st 
and  judge.  He  is  stated  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
venrs  (IS4"LXX  tUoffi  tri})',  but  this  cltrono. 
logic-nl  notice,  OS  also  the  statement  of  his  ago  (4"), 
is  prob.  due  to  a  later  deuteronomic  redactor.  Wc 
leara  little  of  the  life  and  character  of  E.  from 
1  8,  thi:  lirst  eight  chaptent  of  which  are  mainly 
iKJJiceriied  with  the  history  of  Samuel.  Wo  ^at  her, 
however,  tliot  he  was  a  man  of  kiudly  dUjtusition, 


and,  Retting  aside  the  treatment  of  hia  soni, 
eiuceru  and  upright  iu  the  jKirforniance  of  bis 
twofold  otbce ;  while  his  ready  sabmiasioD  to  the 
divine  sentence  pronounced  against  hit  house, 
proves  the  reality  of  his  belief  iu  tbe  God  of  Israel. 
Thus  while  othciating.  by  \irtue  of  bis  prieetJy 
otiice,  at  Sbiloli,  he  limt  rcprovt^ii  Hannah,  and 
then,  on  discovering  bis  error,  j,'ives  her  bis  bless- 
ing ;  whili<t  the  kindliness  of  hiit  di:<pu.^ition  HbOH*a 
ituelf  in  Ihh  lreatnie>iit  uf  the  youthful  Saniuul.  It 
was,  however,  Ihe  kindlinoM,  not  of  a  sU'ong  bat 
of  a  weak  character,  and  as  Buoh  was  deotinivl  to 
come  into  conflict  with  the  rteni  dictates  of  duty. 
His  two  sons,  Uophni  and  Phinohos,  were,  in  the 
language  of  Serinture,  'men  of  Belial'  (or  wortli- 
lonsneM) ;  they  '  km^w  not  the  I^rd,'  and  profaned 
their  sacred  calling  by  their  ^^rued  and  tiuentious- 
neso.  Neverthele88,  their  faOier  flhrnnk  frnm  the 
distastefid  taitk  of  puniHliiiig  their  conduct  in  the 
way  that  it  desen-ed,  and  contented  himself  with 
adminbiteriDK  a  mild  rebuke.  Their  punishment, 
therefore,  must  bo  left  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  on 
two  ooca«iona  was  llic  aged  priest  warned  of  the 
fate  that  wotild  befall  his  sons  in  comsequence  of 
their  neglect  of  duty.  At  the  Hn;t  an  anonymous 
prophet  18  sent  to  idiow  him  hii*  t^in  in  honouiin^ 
nis  sons  above  God,  and  to  anncmnce  the  dounfiUI 
of  his  house  ['  there  tthall  not  be  an  old  man  in  tliy 
bouse  for  ever ').  In  token  of  the  certainty  of  this 
impending  doom,  E.  is  given  a  sign.  viz.  the 
death  of  his  two  sonn  in  one  day  (1  S  S"""").  The 
liOxtof  this  section  is  np]>aren(ly  in  disorder,  and 
would  seem  t«  have  been  expanilcd  hy  a  later 
deuteronomic  author.  On  the  second  occasion. 
the  Lord  Himself  appears  to  the  child  Samuel  and 
confirms  the  sentence  which  had  prerionnly  been 
annoiinood.  His  faith  unshaken,  E.  sabraita  with- 
out  a  murmur  to  tho  divine  decree  (1  S  3^. 
The  end  is  not  far  otl;  tbe  PbiUntines  once  more 
swarm  acrotw  the  Kliephelah,  and  at  the  first  attack 
defeat  the  Israelites.  In  vain  is  the  ark  of  tlie 
covenant  brought  from  Sliiloh  hy  Hophni  and 
Phinehasi.  The  I'hilistinca  renew  the  battle,  and 
inflict  a  further  crushing  defeat  on  the  Israelites  ; 
the  ark  is  captured,  and  Eli's  two  fons  are  <ilain. 
Overcome  hy  the  terriblw  newn,  the  aged  E.  fell 
from  his  seat  by  the  LTite  of  the  city  ;  '  his  neck 
brake,  and  he  died'  (I  S  4").       J.  F.  Stenmn'h. 

ELI,  ELI,  LAUA  SABACHTHANI  and  ELOI, 
ELOI^LAHA  BABACHTHANI.-Sli^htly  difi'erent 
form.''  of  the  ex<ilii.inatinn  utterwl  by  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  tbu  evangelists  Matt.  (27*''}  and  Mark  flS") 
respectively,  shortly  before  his  deatli.  IJotli  evan- 
geliHtH  follow  it  with  the  tmn.Hlation,  in  slightly 
varying  terms:  'My  Go<l,  my  '.iod  (in  Gosim"!  of 
St.  "reter  ^  BtW^j  ^w» '  my  power ')  why  ha.st  thou 
forsaken  me'  (or  'why  didst  thou  forsake  me') — 
which  shows  tho  crv  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  P»  22'. 
But  tho  Heb.  of  trio  jwalm  ("OWIC,  ^i*  "Vd"  'hVt  >•«. 
cli,  eli,  lama  azablitani)  agree*  with  neither  form 
of  the  wiving  as  givun  by  tho  evmigeliwtM.  Indeed 
the  MS^  of  the  Gospels  exhibit  considerable 
variety  of  spelling  in  the  caae  of  nearly  every 
word  (see  Tischendorf,  Nov.  Tt^t.  Gr.  td.  octaca 
crit.  maior,  U.cc).  These  variations  start  interest- 
ing Inquiries,  wliich  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow 
out.  Buflico  it  to  say,  that  there  is  in  the  words  a 
lingular  an<l  somewhat  perplexing  combination  o( 
Heh.  and  Aramaic.  \\  hi'thHr,  for  instance,  the 
Eloi  CEWI)  represents  a  provincial  (Galilean  T)  pro- 
nnnciation  of  the  Heb.  Eli  [iy>0,  or  the  (poetic) 
sing.  E!oah  (even  the  reo<Ung  iKniHfi  occurs ;  cf. 
ton,  Awff,  Jg  5*  Sept.),  or  is  intended  for  a  trans- 
literation of  the  AraJn.  aloM  {elahi),  has  been 
qii  pBtioiied.  Either  form,  we  inuMt  supjiose,  could  be 
Kt>  imrvcrted  aa  to  serve  the  mucking  pretence  that 
tbe  HufTerer  waa  invoking  Elijali.     For  the  form 
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lama  or  lamma  (so  in  Mark  the  Geneva  vemou  of 
1007,  and  KlioiiuB},  reprtwtiutiiic  the  H«b.  (?),  evun 
some  modem  tranaUtors  read  tcma,  &ft«r  the 
Aramaic.  The  Aiam.  theba);toni  reappears  in  tfCySa* 
KTarel  or  oafiaxStwi  (bo  LaclinianD  in  Matt.) :— the 
HibstitutioQ  in  the  majority  uf  texts  uf  x  fur  k 
boinc  due,  pcrhapB,  fiimply  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
Greek  euphony  ;  or,  cihuiild  the  ajHillini;  with  x  ^^ 
equally  ancient,  it  may  indicate  a  variant  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  the  Ueh.  p  i»  traDnIiterated  by  x  >Q 
other  words  also  (as  Ax'^itatii^  Tdf.  Treg.,  ^yd 
Tdf. ;  see  T>a1man,  Oram,  d.Jiidtseh'pal.  AramaisfA, 
p.  304).  The  ctirioua  readmf^  (a^Ooftt  and  fa^a- 
^9ai>tl  (see  Tischendorf,  «.#.)  ehow  the  inBuenco  of 
the  Hehrew.  This  mixture  of  tongues  point?,  per- 
haps, to  independent  traditions ;  see  tlie  cd.  of 
the  Vulg.  by  Wordsworth  and  White,  esp.  the 
note  on  MatU  i.e.  it  xucmH,  however,  to  afford 
but  equivocal  eupport  to  the  theory  that  an  Aram, 
vef^iun  waH  carrent  in  our  lord's  day,  as  the 
eccl'-'isijistiwil  or  populnr  Bible  [cf.  Geweniiia,  Geafh. 
d.  Ucbr.  SprficAe  «.  ii'rhri/t..  Loin,  IS15,  p.  73  ;  Dc 
Wette,  £ini.  ifu  A.T.  $  fi7  (ed.  Sohmder,  ISeu, 
S  68]  J  E.  BJJhl,  Forseh.  nach  ein.  Volksbibtl  xui- 
Zeit  Jeau,  Wien,  1873}.  J.  U.  Toaykil 

ELIAB  U?"V  'Ood  is  father,*  A 'EXiif^,  exit^pt 
in  1  Ch  15".  B  a*  "EXto^d.  «•  'BXi^d,  2  Cb  II'^IB 
"BXtiif,  Jth  8'  B  'EXfidfJ,  m  'Y.¥d^).—Y.  According  lo 
P,  eon  of  Helen,  and  prince  of  Zebulun,  irho  repre- 
sented his  tribe  at  the  census  and  on  certain  other 
occasions,  Na  l»  2^  7**-  ■  10^*  (P).  2.  A  Reabenite. 
father  of  Dathan  and  Abirara.  Nu  lolly's  (JE).  Dt 
11*.  P  aives.  OS  further  details,  Eliab's  father's 
name,  Fallu,  and  the  name  of  anuthtir  son,  Nemut^l 
(Nu  2Q"-).  The  father's  name,  Pallu,  prolwihly  stood 
in  the  original  text  of  Nu  W^.  See  Dillmann,  ad 
loe.,  and  art.  Korah.  3.  Eldest  son  of  Jee«e,  and 
brother  o(  David.  His  appearaTice  led  Somnel  to 
suppose  that  he  mn»t  be  the  chosen  of  J"  to  eucceed 
SnuJ.  With  his  two  brother.'!,  Aliinadab  aiid 
Sliommah,  he  joined  Saul's  army  at  the  time  tliat 
Goliath  waa  insulting  Israel ;  during  this  time 
David  viaited  hie  brother  in  the  camp,  aud  was 
addreeeed  by  E.  in  insulting  terms.  E.  had  a 
daughter  named  Abihail  (see  art.),  1  S  16''-  17***", 
I  Ch  2'',  2  Ch  11":  on  1  Ch  27«  see  Eliuu.  4. 
According  to  the  readinp  of  1  Ch  G*"  {Heb.  >»)  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  Samuel— an  Epbramnitc. 
VarianU  ore  Elial,  1  Ch  &**  (Heb.  "),  and  Kliliu, 
I  S  !■.  See  Kl.lllU.  S.  One  of  the  Gadite  warriors 
Mt'ho  joined  David  durinj^  hia  wanderings,  1  Ch  1^. 
These  warriors  and  their  doings  are  described  in 
1  Ch  I2**  *"•.  6>  A  Levite  who,  aceording  to  the 
Chronicler,  was  a  muaician  appointed  in  the  time 
of  David  to  play  the  psaltery  {^^i).  in  the  first 
instance  in  connexion  with  the  bringing  up  of  tbc 
ark  to  JeruB.,  1  Ch  15**-.  Perhaps  the  name  woa 
Chat  of  a  (post-exilic)  family  of  singcm.  Ci.  refer- 
ences in  AuMlEL  (No.  3).  7*  Airtxirdinf^  to  tlio 
genealogy  in  Jth  8>,  a  remote  ancestor  of  Judith, 
and  conheiiuuiitly  a  Himeonite,  cf.  9^ ;  and  with 
*Salamit;],  the  soil  of  Salai<.adai'(8*],  cf.  Nu  l'(IIeb. 
and  LXX).  G.  B.  Gray. 

ELIADA  (rjl^V  'whom  God  takes  notice  of,'  or 
*  cares  for* ;  lU.  '  knows.*  For  tliia  nu^ince  of  tlio 
verb,  of.  Gn  18»  Ex  2»  Pa  l»  RV).— 1.  Ex-aoi. 
repeated  as  BaaX»M<'  B.  'EXtSsV  A,  BnaXiXdfi  Luc. 
A  son  of  David  {'3  S  5"),  calleti  ;n;^;7  BeeliafU 
(which  eeej  in  1  Cii  14'.  2.  ("KXiafia^  A,  em.  B 
Luc.)  Father  of  Rezon,  a  Sj-rian,  captain  of  a 
marauding  band  which  resisted  Solomon's  autho- 
rity (I  K  11»).  3.  {"JiXdW  B,  'EX.oW  A  Luc.)  A 
warrior  of  Benjamin  (2  Ch  17").     C.  F.  Bukkey. 

ELIADAB    r£>uM*    1  £s   9>*.— In    Ezr    lO*' 

EuOEXAt. 


ELIAHBA  [Hirhv  *  (^^  hideth '),  one  of  David's 
•Thirty,'  2  3  SS**.  IChll":  'U'^ti'}  'the  Shaal- 
bonite  of  the  Ueo.  text,  sliould  be  more  correctly 
pointed  •aVs.l^  '  the  Sliaalabhimilto '  (cf .  Jos  19"). 

J.  F.  Stesktso. 

ELIAKIM  (S'p:^tt  *whom  God  sotji  up';  cf. 
Sabtcan  hnKf^,  ^trop' ;  'EXioJCffM  ('KXia*-/;*  H  il*  in  Is 
22*)).—!.  Son  of  Hitkinh,  and  prefect  of  the  pnhioe 
in  Hucccs'tion  tu  Shuhna  during  the  latter  or  middle 
portion  of  Uezekioh's  reign  (Is  aa***,  2  K  I8'"-  =  U 
se"').  This  prefecture,  described  as  n:c.T^if  *  over 
the  household,'  seems  to  have  embraced  the  dis- 
cbarge of  all  the  domr<atic  affiiirs  of  the  king,  and 
ivoa  a  position  of  the  highest  rank,  iKung  hitld  hy 
Jutham  the  heir  to  tlie  throne,  after  his  father 
king  Azariah  had  been  smitten  with  lepruFty  (2  K 
IC).  First  mention  of  the  ortico  occurs  during 
Hulnmon's  reign  (1  K  4'),  and  it  existed,  apparently 
with  similar  jiowers  and  dignity,  in  the  kingdom  of 
brnel  as  in  Judoh  (1  K  IG*  18*.  2  K  10»).  Dclitzach 
and  others  compare  the  Merovingian  otRce  of  mnjor 
domus  (nv*ir6  du  palais).  The  prefect  appean,  to 
have  also  been  known  as  i;fc  ^I-C-h,  rendered  by  RV 
*  treasurer,'  m  '  steward.'  This  title  is  connected  bv 
Cheyne  {/».  ii.  153)  with  the  Assyr.  }aknu  'a  higli 
olRcer,'  from  iakin  *  to  set  up,  place  * ;  but  the  fact 
(hat  the  fern,  n;^  fOkineiK  is  uHed  uf  Ahiithag  in 
I  K  1*  seema  rather  to  connect  the  word  with  the 
verb  I'SC"  hifHn,  'deal  familiarly  with.'  from  which 
was  derived  the  general  meaning  of  caretaker  oi 
aitendaiU  (see  the  writer's  note  on  1  K  1").  The 
title  occurs  in  a  Fhccn.  inscription  from  Lebanon 
belonging  probably  to  the  8th  cent  B.C.  :  '  SAkf^u 
of  the  ^ew  City,  servant  of  Hiram,  king  of  the 
SidoniiuiH*  [CIS  i.  i.  6). 

E.  apr>ears  to  havu  been  a  disciple  or  political 
ally  of  trie  prophet  iKuiah,  who  predicts  in  glowing 
torms  his  succession  to  the  ollice  of  prefect  in  place 
of  his  unworthy  predecessor  (Is  a-/-""*).  At  his 
institution  he  is  to  be  invested  with  long  tunic  and 
girdle,  the  innigntA  proper  to  bis  office,  and  is  to 
rocoivo  lut  priiiio  minister  the  title  of  'Father'  of 
the  kingdom  (v.".  cf.  Gn  *S*.  1  Mao  ll").  In 
figure,  it  not  literally,  as  jiart  t^f  the  ceremony  uf 
institution,  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  is  said 
to  be  laid  on  his  back,  i.e.  he  ts  to  oat  with  full 
powers  as  the  king's  vizier  or  representative  (t.", 
(luoted  as  a  Messianic  type  Rev  3':  cf.  Mt  Ifi"). 
At  St-nnachfrib'a  invaaion  of  Judwa,  B.C.  701, 
Isaiah  0  prediction  has  come  to  fulJilment,  and  £. 
appears  as  prefect,  while  Shebua  holds  merely  the 
lower  office  of  scribe. 

The  last  two  vv.  of  the  prophecy  (Is  22»*-")  are 
involved  in  cnnsiderahte  ob-icurity. 

[a)  Most  obviously  '  the  nail  that  was  fastened 
in  a  sure  place.'  v.*,  muBt  refer,  as  in  v.**.  to  E., 
whose  fall  will  result  from  the  abuse  of  his  high 
position  by  the  undue  exercise  of  uepotisui  (v.'',  the 
vessels  large  and  small  denote  the  various  members 
of  bis  family  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Vs 
■rtas,  RV  'all  the  giory,'  is  rendered  by  DelitJ»cb 
' tKe  whot%  fiMtv^  lot').  Such  a  prediction,  however, 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  cnthusiafon  of  w.^' 
",  supposing  the  whole  prophecy  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Isuiali  at  one  silting,  either  prior 
to  E.'a  elevation  (Orelli),  or  'after  the  fate  of  bitth 
dignitaries,  revealed  to  him  at  two  dilferent  time&, 
had  found  its  fulfilment '  (Delitzsch).  If,  therefore, 
yv,M.«  refer  to  E.,  we  must  conclude  (Hitzig, 
Cheyne)  that  they  were  penned  subsequently  to 
the  former  part  of'^the  [iruphecv,  whether  by  Isaiah 
himself,  or  \jy  some  otiier  hand. 

(A)  Gesenius,  Enahl,  Urivcr,  Dillmann  consider 
the  '  noil '  of  v."  to  bo  dillerent  from  that  of  v.", 
and  to  refer  back  to  Shebna,  whose  fall  is  to  take 
place  '  in  that  day,'  i.e.  simultaneously  with  the 
rise  of  K. 

2.  The  orig.  name  uf  Jelioiakim,  king  of  Jndah, 
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which  BM  (2  K  23="^2  Ch  SO'l.  3.  A  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  ileJicatioit  of  the  waII  uf  •lenu«. 
uuiler  NBheniiali  (Neh  li»>).  4.  fl.  lu  Mt  1" 
anU  in  Lk  3*^";  anceatortt  of  our  Ijoril  (see 
GEKCALOOV).  0.  F.  BtTUNEV. 

ELIALI  (AT3XwX«(,  B  TMaXtU),  1  Er  0«.— The 
name  either  coirosponds  to  Uiimni  in  Ezr  10^  or  is 

onrcprcsoated  there. 

ELIAM  (c;"^K  •  God  is  kinsman ' ;  'EXtafi,  BA  in 
2  S  11',  and  B  in  2  S  23^',  where  A  h&a  O0t\ia<f>),' 
— 1.  Father  of  BRfh-(ilu^l«a,  whoAe  firnt  hufltiAnil  was 
n  HitLit4),  I  S  II*  { =  I  Cli  3*,  wlmre  Eliani  i«  ailled 
Amniitil ;  eee  below),  Kliam  himself.  Iherefore, 
may  have  been  a  forvi^^ner.  2.  Son  of  Ahilliopliel 
tht.-  Giluiiitti,  aiul  one  of  David's  heroes,  ft  is  not 
impowililo  that  tliia  Eliam  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  there  la  no  evidence  that  such  waa  the 
cooo  [2  S  23**).  The  omiasion  of  the  name  from  the 
parallel  ILtt  in  1  C'li  II  is  urubahlj  dne  to  textual 
corruption.     See  Driver,  Samuel,  note  on  2  K  23**. 

G.  B.  Gbav. 

ELIAONUS  (A  'E\iau^tat.  B  'K\ni\u,-ia%),  I  Es 
8*'. — A  descendant  of  Pliaalh-monli,  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ksdras.     In  Ezr  »*  Elikuokmal 

ELIAS.— Soo  Eluah. 

ELIAS&PH  Civ:^*!  'God  has  whled.'  'FA.ffd*l.— 
1.  Svn  vf  Di'tii;!,  onil  primH>  uf  Gtui  at  tliu  rLrF<t 
census  (Nu  V*  2'*  7*=-*  10"  P}.  2.  Son  of  Lael, 
and  prince  of  the  Gerahonitea  (Nu  3**  P). 

ELIASHIB  [iT^iJ-p  'God  will  (or,  does)  hrint' 
Itfick  (or,  restore).  In  LXX  the  most  frequent 
forniB  are  'EVntfoi'^  (B),  'B\icov3  (n  A),  'R\t\affti^ 
(K  B),  'E\taatl^  (AB)j.— A  [Mipninr  name  after  thu 
Exile  ;  jwrhajM,  in  Rpite  uf  1  Ch  t^'\  it  wait  not  in 
use  in  preuxili(^  timuH.  T)it»  iwraons  of  this  naino 
mentioned  In  OT  are — i.  Tiio  high  priest  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah.  He  Maa  son 
of  tloiakim,  grandfion  of  Jeflhna  the  Don  of 
Jai-julak,  the  eon  temporary  of  Zt^ruhhaWI  (Ntdi 
12",  Ezr  3M,  and  father  of  Joiada  (Neh  \2">  13"). 
He  osiusl'ed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jeru». 
during  Nehemiah'a  governorship  (Neh  3')-  Ue 
can  M-ve  had  no  sympathy  with  the  exclusive 
])oliL'y  of  Ezra  and  Nohemiah,  for  both  he  htniwU 
and  uiembei'8  of  his  family  allied  tliLTii-Hclvtv-t  with 
theleatUngforeignopwnciitsof  NelieiiiiRhlNeh2'''). 
The  exact  nature  of  ELiaHhib'ti  own  allianni;  witli 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ix  not  iitated  (Neh  13*),  but 
a  Mm  of  liiH  Hon  .loiiula,  ilnrinK  the  perio<l  of 
Nebenuali'fi  recall  to  the  Pt-rft.  court,  married  a 
ilani^htiT  of  Sanballnt  the  lloronite,  and  was  In 
conseqnunce  driven  away  by  Ncherninh  on  his 
return  (Neh  13*).  This,  combined  with  the  v\- 
pnliiion  of  Tohiah  from  the  tuniple-rhanibur  jirt*- 
vided  fur  him  by  K.  (Neh  13**-),  mast  have  create<J, 
•  Dven  if  it  hud  not  oxi^teil  Iteforu,  an  open  schism 
Iwtween  E.  aud  Nehemiah.  Cf.  furtlier  below 
(No.  7),  and  liyle's  notes  on  the  pa^iaces  cited 
abovo  in  the  Cam.  Bible  ed.  of  Ezr-Neh.  3.  A 
singer  of  the  time  of  E/ra.  who  had  marrii^d  a 
foreifrn  wife  (Ezr  10**),  called  in  I  Eh  9**  Eliasibus. 
3.  An  lar.  of  the  family  of  Zattu  (Kzr  10",  in  1  Eh 

*  .Vofai  on  IM*  ffmuxnmMM  uf  the  rutins.— Tbc  nurnc  occun  but 
twtoo  In  UT  ;  In  ono  cue  (2  8  W'*)  aW  VS&  exnept  Ihp  VuIet.,  and 
In  tlic  olhttf  tiM  CJCX,  idiow  a,  dliT«rofit  naLim-.  In  tpitv  of  thia  k 
ch)M  coinimriaon  at  U»  V8U  conOnns  the  corrTi'Uies  at  tho 
M*Morttie  trulltJon  of  tiiB  imr«  nwnti  EiUtn,  whid)  oeruicily 
aeean  In  Vba-a.  {CIS  147,  criK,  on  »  eoMbilui  Inscription)  u 
ftjCi^'n't  thcooQimoDeriiuDM  wbtdi  sppowln  Lh«  VSS.  Ammlel 
(lOh  X>)  loftjr  h«i  an  nexat^  aIt«mMJv«  aam»  ol  th«  wtu« 
man  (cf,  Jehcuobin  anil  Coiilah),  or  inar  be  tba  ftltitnktioii  ftf  ui 
olffintlvB.  iKCttuM  inlsi;»denta(>d,  »»me  (Kljaiu  U.>iiiB  reftnlMl 
u—'  Ood  of  the  pooplv ')  intfl  a  leas  exi;«pUoiuil  forni  (Anunlel 
ngardedaa-M'eophiaf  God'];  tee furthpr, Gray,  Sivd-inBA. 
Proptr  Jfaam,  p,  46. 


9^  Eliasimusl ;  and  4.  another  of  tlie  family  of 
Baui  (Ezr  l(r^),  who  hud  married  fotei^  wives. 
0.  A  son  of  Eliocnai  and  descendant  of  Dnnd. 
i<'rom  the  position  of  the  name  in  the  genealuKy 
this  E.  must  have  lived  after  the  Exile,  and  potsitily 
an  Into  as  the  middle  of  the  4tli  eeat.  (1  Ch  3^). 
6.  According  to  the  Chroniclwr  (I  Ch  2i'=).  E.  waa 
the  namo  of  a  priestly  house  in  the  time  of  David. 
But  see  the  referenoes  and  the  literature  oited  in 
Ammiel  3.  7.  Father  of  Jchohnnati,  to  whose 
chamber  in  tho  temple  Ezra  reported  (Etx  lu*). 
But  tho  sn^gestion  (M>e,  e.?.,  Kyle  on  E:Kr  I<J*)  that 
this  E.  is  lihtnticial  with  No.  1  ia  not  improbahla. 
See  art.  .JoiiANA\.  G.  U.  GRAY. 

ELIA8IB  (A  'E\i<CTi8ot.  B  Vdffttdtt),  1  Es  9*.— A 
hi^h  priest  in  tlie  time  of  Neh.     Ezr  10",  Eliasuib. 

ELIASIBUS  (A  'E\iaff.j3OT.  B  -«^of.  AV 
Eleazurus,  pcrha|ia  from  the  Aldine  'EXxa'i'ot-^of.  p 
l»eing  read  for  ^),  1  E»  9^.— One  of  the  'holy 
ninj^-ni,'  who  put  away  liis  straut^e  wife,     lu  En 

10"  ELtASIim. 

ELIASIMUB  (A  'EXtdin^f,  B  -nd;  AV  Ellslmu), 
1  Es  fl**.— In  Ezr  10«'  EuASHin. 

ELIABIS  CE\iaetU),  1  £s  9**.— This  name  and 
Kfia-'ibiia  may  be  duplicate  forma  answering  to 
Eliu.'^liib  in  Ezr  10*  (Speaker's  Cuinm.). 

ELIATHAH  (^v'bv  or  nr^^i '  God  hath  come*).— 
A  lleiimnito,  whose  family  formed  tho  twentieth 
divTsion  of  the  templo  ser^'ico  (I  Ch  25*-^). 

ELIDAD  (irS)  'G«l  hAs  loved,'  *E\SdS).~ 
Son  of  Chilton,  and  Benjamin's  representative  for 

dividing  the  land,  Nu  34^'  F  (porh.  =  Kldad,  one  of 
the  elders,  Nu  11»-E>. 

ELIEHOENAI  (Ty^.T^» '  to  JT'  are  mine  eyes').—!, 
A  Korahite  (I  Ch  2G\  AV  Elloenai).  2.  Tho  head 
of  a  family  of  exilea  that  returned  (Ezr  £\  AV 
Elihoaoai),  called  in  1  Es  B"  Eliaouina. 

ELIEL  (Sk-^h,  j.rob.  '  El  is  Go.1 ')— 1- A  Korahit« 
(1  Cli  ir"),  prok  ^EUab  of  v.«  and  Eliha  of  1  S  1». 
2.  3.  4.  >ii;:{hty  men  in  the  service  of  ]>a\id  (1  Ch 
1I«  «  12".  5.  A  chief  of  eiifitcru  Mannssoh  (1  Ch 
M*}.  6.  7.  TwaBen)amitechicf8(lCh6*-»=).  B.  A 
Levite  montioned  in  connexion  with  tho  removal 
of  iJiQ  ark  from  the  Iiouho  of  Dtted-edom  (1  Ch 
Pi^i').  9.  A  Lbvite  ixi  lime  of  Uezekiah  (2  Ch 
3P»). 

ELIENAI  (';t'V,  textual  error  for  '«\^i« 
Elloenai).— A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  H").      See  GKiie> 

AUMiV. 

ELIEZER  (Tii-^n  'God  is  help').— See  Elf.azar. 
i.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  a  D.im.i>K-ene  I'jn  15', 
AV,  ItVm).  (The  construction  here  is  dLrticult, 
but  the  words  can  tiardly  be  rendered  as  a  double 
proper  name  aa  KV,  ^  l-)ammesuk  Eliczer.'  What- 
ever  tho  exact  coast  ruction,  the  words,  nnleaa  there 
is  a  corruption  in  the  text,  must  be  intended  to 
suggest  that  £.  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Damascus.  Sec  Delitzsch,  A>w  Com.  on  Gen. 
ii.  4),  This  same  E.  is  prob.  the  servant  referred 
to  in  Gn  21.  2.  A  wm  of  Moiu-s  by  Zipporah  ;  so 
named  to  oommcmorate  the  deliveranc*  of  Mosea 
from  Pharaoh  (Ex  IH*,  1  Ch  23"-  "J.  8.  The  son  of 
Bitcher  a  Ik>njamito  (1  Ch  7").  4.  The  son  of 
Zicliri,  captain  of  the  tril>e  of  Keulwn  in  David's 
reign  (1  Ch  27").  9.  Tlie  son  of  Do<iavaIiu  of 
Mareshab,  who  prophesied  the  dctttriK^tiuii  of  the 
fleet  of  ships  which  Jehoshaphat  built  in  «>- 
operadon  with  Ahaziab  (2  Ch  20^}.    6,  An  E.  is 


ELIHOREPH 


ELIJAH 
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mentioned  among  the  'chief  men'  whom  Ezm 
»ent  from  AtiAva  to  Casiphia  to  lind  Lcvitcfi  oiid 
Nctliiuim  willing  to  join  the  cxpeUitiou  to  Jtaru- 
Butuiii  (Kxr  8'*' ).  7.  B.  9.  A  priest,  a  LuviU;,  antl  a 
son  of  Hariin,  wUo  bad  niarrieil  ^Btranjeu  womun>' 
i.e.  wive*  of  iion-Isra.elitii'h  descent,  in  th«  lime  of 
Earn  (Kzr  10'*- »»•  »'}•.  10.  One  of  the  pricHU 
apt'ointed  to  Mow  witli  the  tntmpctA  boforo  the 
orb  of  GckI  when  Dnvid  hroiiglit  it  from  the  lioiise 
of  Obe<l-edom  to  Jeru«.  (1  Cli  16").  11.  A  Invite 
mentioned  in  i  Ch  26^.  12.  An  C  is  mentioned  in 
Che  geneiUogT  of  oar  Lord  given  hy  St.  Luke  {3^). 

\V.  C.  Al.LKN. 
ELIHOREPH  ff!''^'''*''  po!«sihl  y '  God  of  autnmn,'  or 
•of  ripe  »■;(;' ;  cf.  Jub  2!^  KV.    'KXui^  13,  'K«ip/«  A, 
*£^ld;J  Luc), — One  of  Solomon's  scrilwa  (1  K  4*). 

BLIHU  (».T^Kl.— 1.  An  ancestor  of  Somnel,  1  S  I', 
called  in  1  Ch  0**  EUel  and  in  I  Ch  6"  EUab  (wh. 
aee).  2.  A  variation  in  1  Ch  £27"  for  Eliab,  David's 
eldest  Bon,  1  a  Its*.  Kitt«l  (in  Haupb's  OT] 
enitiudB  the  text  of  Cb  to  3|4;'V)f.  3.  A  Mannssit« 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag.  1  Ch  12«.  4.  A 
Korahite  porter,  1  Ch  24P.  S.  See  next  article. 
6.  {'U\ttoi>)  an  anceetor  of  Juditb,  Jth  &, 

ELraU  (mi-^tr.  LXX  'EXioSt,  *  my  God  U  He.'  cf. 
Elijah,  *  my  God  ia  J""). — Described  in  Job  32*  as 
*f>on  of  l(arachc1  the  Iltmte,  of  the  fanulv  of 
lOini  * ;  hu  wuutd  thuruforo  tio  diwended  from 
Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham  (Git  22",  J).  E.  is 
intrudncKd  oa  an  int4:rliKutor  in  thf!  Knok  of  'Tnb, 
i*[>cakinu  alter  tiie  three  friundH  Klii*ha):,  I!il>:iad, 
and  Zopbar  have  failed  to''conTincc  Job  by  thi.*ir 
arjnimentA.  He  is  described  as  younger  than  the 
throe;  ho  andcrtake-s,  however,  to  act  as  moderator 
between  the  disputants,  and  speaks  at  lcni.;th  in 
chfi.  32-37.  liut  the  fact  that  E.  itt  mentioned 
neither  in  the  prolo^nie  nor  in  the  epilogue  of  the 
book  ;  tliat  hii  ar^TiiiietiU  du  not  kda  saijstaiitially 
to  the  diKcutuiiiiii ;  thai  the  tranHitiun  from  ch.  34  to 
cb.  39  is  abrupt  andawkward;  together  with  certain 
features  of  style  in  the  speeches  assigned  to  K., — 
have  led  most  critica  to  the  conclusion  tbnt  clis. 
33-37  represent  a  later  addition  to  the  iKKik. 
Lightfoot,  Hoscnmuller,  Dcrcnlnurt;.  and  olhur^ 
support  the  Htruni^:  tuujccturc  thut  K.  is  the  niune 
of  the  author  hiruk-lf  (sec  Job,  Book  of). 

W.  T.  Davison. 

ELIJAH  (i.T.'f'«:n'i.ttin2KI»-«'",  Mai  3=^(Eog.4»] 
•J- is  God';  LXXHXdoi'-;  NX  H^fiai,  AVEUas).— 


L  The  lol.tietjt  prophet  of  the  OT.  raiwd  up  by  J'  at 
a  crinia  in  the  hlstigyol  iHraid  to  Mtve  thr       - 


ho  nnf'"" 

from  IftMmg  into  h«at.hwmiiiin.  Hia  public  life  in 
sIcetHiod  ina  few  nairaHves  wonderful  for  tli«ir 
vind  representation H  and  Kraphic  dc^Uiilit.  HJs 
personal  history  is  full  of  human  interest,  and 
preaentrtononB  of  llT^  ^  i  piriluB^ 

TiLlngi__HU  nm  tBfea  with  an 

element  ox  mystery  whivii  is  lu  kecnm^  n-ith  bin 
whole  history.  There  is  but  a  single  brief  refer- 
ence (I  K  17')  to  hia  ori^'in,  and  even  thai  is  not 
withoat  ambi^ity.  Tlie  words  are  tr.  by  AV,  in 
accordance  with  the  MT,  '  K.  the  TiKhbite,  who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.'  If  this  render- 
ing in  correct,  it  Kignifies  that  a  certain  pinco  called 
Tishbeh  or  Tislihi  of  Gilend,  not  named  elsowhtrc. 
had  the  distinction  of  ^HvinK  birth  to  the  prophi:t. 
Some  have  sought  to  idtintify  it  with  Thisbo  of 
Nnphtoli,  mentioned  in  To  P.  Thfry  i^ointout  that 
the  conect  rendering  of  '2j^fd  [on  lliu  HM&uiti[)tton 
that  it  in  a  (xiniicion,  not  a  proper  name)  is  not  '  of 
the  inhabitant*,'  but  'of  iho  wjourneru'  (no  RV), 
whieb  would  imply  Hint  E.  came  from  another  or 
foruiL'n  diKtrict^  Itnt  the  LXX  makes  the  dis- 
putod  word  a  proper  name,  and  roads  *  E.  the 
Tishbito  from  Thosbon  of  Gilead.'  This  reading 
eeems    to    be  followed  by  JoHephus    {Ant.   viii. 


xiii.  2).  It  is  supported  by  tlie  f&ct  that,  when- 
ever tbo  word  is  a  common  noun,  it  is  written 
asnn.  There  seems  therefore  little  reason  to  doubt 
tlint  E.  was  a  native  of  the  wild  but  beautiful 
monntatn  district  of  Giload,  the  highlands  of 
I'aloMtiiie,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
bordering  on  the  great  dt-.»ert.  'Oiure  he  baiL-A 
prophot's  mirturc  in  t^lUiide.     He  ftlwajys  loved 


thoZuil 


^&f. 


his  native 

.eeerU*  were 

learned    to  dwell 


lagd.    Lonely  moantains  ani 

con^tnial  to    his   qnrit.      Ho 

famuTarly  on  tKe  sterner  aspects  of  religion  and 

morality.      Me  hail  the  austere,   ascetic,   mono- 

thuUtie  spirit  of  tbo  desert.     He  learued  the  fear 

of  J'  which  knpw  no  other  fear. 

Nothing  is  said  of  his  parentage,  and  the  omis- 
sion is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  detail 
with  which  the  descent  of  some  other  prophet*  is 
fltat«d.  fi.  pccnpijBd  fropi  the  fiift  »  onigne  imd 
iiYaUj'rf  |wwit1nn"  in  fte  ggodW  fejlowship.  He 
seemed  to  bo  like  Melchlzcdek  *  witliout  fatlior, 
without  mother,  Mithout  genealogy,  having  neither 
beginning  of  davi^  nor  end  of  life.  Strange  tradi- 
tions aroAe  in  fater  times  among  the  Rabbis,  as 
that  he  wn^  Pliinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron^ 
returned  to  life,  or  an  angel  in  human  form. 

1'1'aM-holemannorof  liieis  meant  to  be  a  protest 
against  d  cormpl  civiliaatloo.  lie  has  some  of  the" 
habits  of  the  ancient  Naztrite,  anil  not  a  few  of 
the  chaiocteristics  of  Itie  niudurii  Brtlattin.  His 
unshorn  locks  streaming  do^^'n  his  t^houlders  and 
his  rough  mantle  of  camel's  hair  (2  K  1"!  alone 
make  him  a  remarknblo  liguro  in  iMni*'!.  Ho  liaa 
the  fleet  foot  of  a  true  son  of  th<j  dtwort  (1  K  IS*), 
and  on  iron  frame  which  enables  him  to  endtu«  a 
forty  days'  fast  (lO*).  Ho  dwells  in  the  cleft*  of 
the  Cberitb  (17*),  sleeps  under  a  desert  broom  (li>*), 
lodges  in  the  cave  oi  Uorcb(19''),  and  haunts  ibe 
slopes  of  Carmel.  If  ho  enters  a  city,  it  in  only  to 
deliver  the  message  of  J'  And  be  gone.  His  ^UirL- 
ling  appenrance.1,  abrupt siieeohes,  and  suddiri  di». 
appearances  create  around  his  i<or»ona]ity  a  pro- 
found  air  of  mi'stcry.  He  is  believed  to  Iw  bomo 
hither  and  thither  by  the  H|nrit  of  J"  (1  K  IS",  2 
K  2").  Hecumc-ii  down  from  the  hills  of  (rilcad  as 
the  ciiaiupion  anil  pronhet  of  J' in  the  dark  days 
of  Israel's  apostasy,  lie  comes  toltcmr  wilnc-<w  to 
truths  which  onght  never  to  have  been  denied  in 
Isrod.  I.ikn  ovary  trnw  rwfnnimr^  ha  t^kjia  his 
Stand  upon  old  priiM^iplefc  Hp  *P  *^™  p*r«nnififf«l 
conacteoce  of  the  notioft.  ^9  CTOipy.  ft  prophet  of 
baroic  mottldt  to  wifawa  Tqr  deedi  jajjwr  tliau  by 
w^ords. 

The  epiritnnl  danger  wliich  E.  was  callcfl  to 
avert  arone  out  of  a  political  allinni-e  formed 
iMitweon  I.vael  and  Phu.'uicia.  and  cemented  hy 
the  marriage  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  son  and 
the  dauf;bter  of  the  allied  kings.  A  corenant 
Iwlwecn  two  Semitic  peoples  was  always  supported 
to  imply  a  frleudahip  between  their  gods.  Its 
natural  setiuel  was  a  syncretism  of  faith  and 
worsliip.  That  Abab  did  not  at  first  tiiink  of 
denying  J"  is  proved  by  the  names  he  i^v:  hia 
«ons— Ahnzioh'J'hoId*)  and  Jehonun  (J"is  highj. 
Itiit  )ii<>  religions  intitincts  were  as  dull  a^  bu 
political  instincts  were  keen.  Brare  enough  in 
battle,  and  on  the  whole  r  fincceRsfa]  ruler,  he  was 
iiioinllv  weak,  and  came  completely  under  the 
biiiiuful  influenoc  of  bis  strong-minded  Tyrion 
wirV,  a  fanatic  in  her  own  failJi.  U  wn.s  to  plf^ft3»e 
her  thut  he  uuL  only  erected  a  t^mplu  to  Haid  at 
Sum  aria  (I  K  1(1^)  and  introduced  a  multitude  of 
forcijju  priests  (18'*),  but  allowed  a  religious  per- 
secution, in  which  many  of  tlte  prophet«  of  J"  are 
said  to  have  been  alum  (18*-").  The  eO'ect  of 
thcHo  events  oD  the  reli>;tou»  lifo  of  Israel  contd  not 
bo  small.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  ensnared 
only  hy  the  gods  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Canaan 
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whom  tliey  had  Hubilued.  They  were  now  tempted. 
to  adopt  the  cultus  of  a  great  allied  nation,  and 
the  temptation  proved  too  strong  to  be  resistod. 
Baal-worahip  becnme  tbe  conrt  relieioD,  nod,  ii  its 
progreflB  had  not  been  elTectually  cliecked,  would 
soon  have  become  thu  natioual  religion. 

To  prevent  thiM  disastrous  coDniiuiintition  is  E.'b 
life-lask.  His  liery  zt-al  aj;atni>t  the  Tyrian  utilLus 
Bprinfra  from  moral  at  leiwt  att  much  as  rt- li;rious 
conHiduriitiuns.  That  Buperstition  had  sn<ih  acc-om- 
panimunttf  us  n-ouid  toon  sap  the  moroi  vigour  of 
■Jiy  nattoo.  A  patriot  aa  well  aa  a  proplmt,  K. 
comM  to  aave  hja  MmntTT.  mg  nouia  naaaion  is 
jealongT  for  tbo  Ixmi  God  of  hogta  (1  K  lO'*).  He 
loiowa  the  uod  ot  iHraei  a»  a  moral  and  spirituaJ 
beinc,  and  all  hi<i  demandn  on  behalf  of  J'  are 
mora]  and  xpiritual.  The  details  of  ritual  do  not 
tr&mnicl  a  man  of  his  Bpiritool  force.  He  knows 
nothin;:  of  the  Deuteronoraic  law  which  condemns 
local  altars  [I  K  18*').  It  is  not  recorded  that 
he  ever  viBtts  Jerusalem.  Cat  Gil^'ol,  Betliol, 
Carmcl,  and  other  ancient  Banotiinries  of  the 
true  relijjion,  are  dear  to  him.  Sinai  is,  from  ita 
aR.socitition.1,  the  holiefit  pround,  He  believes  in 
a  covenant  in  virtue  of  which  J'  beuuue  the  God 
of  laroel,  and  Israol  tbe  people  of  J".  And  the 
comiction  is  burned  Into  Lis  mind  that  there  can 
bo  no  alliance  between  tbe  God  of  Uruel  and  any 
other  divinity.  Hi«  jealouiiy  for  J'  is  tbe  counter- 
part of  J^V  jealousy  for  Israel.  It  is  to  E.  an 
itihtiiiv.>  iniili  il^«.t  J'  can  brook  no  rival  in  Hbt 
kingtloiii,  and  he  ia  omamd  that  an^  can  doubt  it : 
hiamiirit  WoxeB  with  contnmpt  ngainBtall  *  weak- 
kiieed"'  persons  (1  K  IS'')  who  hiut  between  two 
opinions. 

It  is  contended  by  some  critics  (Wellhaascn, 
Stodc,  et<!.)  that  K.  waa  not  a  monotheiat,  like 
Amos,  llosca,  ami  the  other  literary  propheta:  that 
he  woH  like  the  riia:^^  <if  the  people  of  nis  time  in 
regarding  J"  aa  only  Ibe  God  of  larael — a  local 
god— ana  believing  that  every  other  nation  had 
Its  own  deity.  It  is  a£Qrmed  tuat  £.  was  a  '  heno- 
UieiBt.'  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  faith 
of  many  of  bia  conteniporarica  is  of  thi^t  rudimutit- 
aryonfer:  the  contest  l>(.-twcen  J'' am)  Baal  ia  to 
them  a  real  fitrujrgle  between  rival  tlcitiea,  But 
E.'b  lofty  conception  of  J*  virtually  excludes  all 
other  ob]ecla  of  «'orship — makes  all  the  gods  idols. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Baal  whom  he 
treats  with  auch  irony  and  contempt  [1  K  IS")  has 
to  his  mind  any  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is  but  a 
short  fit^p  from  E.'a  *  henotlieiHrn '  to  absolute 
niirimthcii^in. 

The  menioira  of  E.  seem  to  be  derived  from 
sevenxl  Miuroes.  The  narratives  in  1  K  17-19.  21, 
2  K  2,  form  a  unity.  They  took  sliape  in  Northern 
Israel,  oa  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that  Deerslioba 
•b©]on;;eth  to  Judah'  (I  K  !»*).  They  were  jirob- 
ably  written  under  tiie  influence  of  the  litorary 
iiru^iht'ta  of  the  Northern  Kinf;doni,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7tli  cont.  B.C.  Thfi^e  narretivL-H 
arecomj>o»ed  in  the  hiffhi-at  stylo  of  literary  art. 
Their  diBtinrtly  popninr  character  is  apparent,  and 
it  baa  been  noted  by  W.  R.  Smith  that  they  read 
like  a  tranf*cript  of  a  vivid  oral  tradition  (I'HiphHa 
of  Isratl,  116).  Like  other  historicnl  parta  bf  the 
()T,  thoy  may  have  lived  in  tlie  moutlis  of  the 
people  for  generations,  formiii;^'  a  powerful  iu*^;ins 
of  reliBioas  education,  before  they  ivere  committwd 
to  writing. 

_E.  comes  on  the  stage  of  hwtorv  with  the  sarao 
startling  abruptneM  with  which  he  makes  bis 
Untt  appearance  before  Ahab.  Tie  Is  seut  to 
announce  tJiat  J"  is  about  to  avenjie  the  apos- 
tasy of  larael  by  bringing  a  lon^  drouj^lit  on  I  ho 
land.  Thin  memuure  ilelivi^red,  he  vaniulica  into 
solitude.  Ho  is  piuled  by  the  Sjiirit  of  J"  to  the 
brook  Cheritb  *  that  is  before/  t.t.  to  tbe  aaat  of. 


•Jordan'  (1  K  1"'),  probably  in  his  native  Gilead. 
See  CiiEUiTU.  There  his  life  is  miracnloo^ly 
sustained  by  ravens,  which  bring  bim  6esli  every 
moruiug  and  evening  {vv.*'').  Frosaic  critics  have 
tried  to  eliminate  tho  marvellous  element  from  the 
story.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  tha 
word  n'STj;,  whicit  is  bo  pointed  in  the  MT  as  to 
mean  '  ravens,'  Bigriifies  with  another  net  of  vowel. 

Sointa  'Arabs,'  with  another  '  merchants.' or  'in- 
abitanta  of  Oreb.'  Hut,  not  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  ravens  eat  ilesli,  which  Arabs  generally 
avoid,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Iho  marvellous  element 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  other  parts  of  E.'s  story. 
Tn  the  oral  tradition  the  prophet's  frirjida  wero 
doublleas  'ravens':  the  narrative  woukl  not  have 
been  thought  worth  preserving  bnt  for  the 
miraculous  feature*  which  is  reproduced  in  all  tho 
ancient  versions. 

When  tho  brook  Cherith  dries  up  in  the  long 
drought,  the  prophet  goe.^.  under  divine  direction, 
to  Zarepbalb,  a  city  of  heathen  Tyro  U"*),  where 
be  is  hospitably  received  by  a  poor  widow  whom 
the  famine  hasreihiwd  to)iHrla«it  meal  [v.").     Tbe 

firophet  fimla  a  well-spring  of  kindness  in  tlie 
leart  of  a  heathen  country.  He  learns  to  sym- 
patliiza  with  one  of  another  race  and  a  stranga 
religion,  and  bis  st«ru  nature  is  in  some  degree 
softened  by  contact  with  human  sullering.  He 
rewards  the  widow's  charity  lirst  by  miraculously 
increu»ing  her  small  store  of  mcni  and  oil,  and 
lutor  by  restoring  hisr  child  to  life  (vv,'*"^).  Hi* 
experiencu  lii'^ins  to  preiHire  btm  for  a  higher 
revelation,  which  he  is  m  dne  time  to  receive. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  in  his  rage  against  the 
prophet  of  evil,  sends  messengers  into  all  nations 
U  K  18")  to  search  for  E.,  but  they  report  thot 
their  nnent  has  bern  fruitlcas.  For  three  years 
there  falls  no  rain  or  dew  in  Israel.  The  famine 
is  Ko  severe  that  the  king  and  his  rhamlicrlain, 
Obadinh,  have  to  scuur  the  country  io  search  of 
provender  for  tho  royal  stables  (v,*'-).  Wliile  they 
are  engaged  in  this  eucst,  E.  suddenly  apiieors 
before  Obadiah  and  bids  him  summon  his  master 
(v.'"-).  The  meeting  of  tho  prophet  and  the  king 
is  very  dramatic.  Aliab  bos  never  bc<-n  able  to 
stine  the  conitetcnce  of  an  Israelite,  and  cannot 
withhold  his  respect  from  the  prophot  of  J'.  He 
bitterly  accnses  E.  of  being  the  troubler  of  Isnud  ; 
but  when  the  prophet  flini^  back  tbe  charge,  the 
king  is  silenced  (v."*-).  Kchallcngcs,  or  rather 
commandsrliim^snmmon'Tlie'jwpIuito  of  Baal  to 
a  coiktest  iK'twcen  J"  and  \\aa\  on  AlooltftsCanneL 
Tbe  worshi]>i>er8  of  Baal  shall  sacrilice  toNtheir 
<jod  :  E.  himwlf  will  ^criHue  to  J" :  tho  god 
answers  by  Ure.  be  shall  be  llio  God.  The  I 
consents  (v.""-).  The  narrative  of  the  crontest  (I  , 
Iff""]  is  one  of  tbe  grandest  in  tho  OT.  Apart 
from  its  historical  value,  it  is  precious  as  an 
ideal  representation  of  tlie  conSict  which  is  always 
being  waged  between  true  and  false  religion,  and 
of  combatants  who  are  always  meeting.  On  tbe 
appointed  day  the  king  and' the  400  prophets  of 
Roal,  E.  and  'oil  the  iieuple,'  assemble  on  Camiel. 
The  propheu  of  Baal,  having  built  an  altar  and 
laid  their  BOcrifice,  pray  to  their  go«l  from  morning 
till  evening,  and  are  excited  to  a  frenzy  by  thf^ir 
fruitless  cllbrta  and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  fe.  In  t  be 
eveuing  E.  rebuilds  the  ancient  altar  of  J*— thrown 
down  in  these  timea  of  pcnsccutiou — and  utters  a 
few  calm  words  of  prayer  to  J".  The  li^htrimg 
falls  and  consumes  nob  only  the  sacrilice,  but  tbe 
altar  and  tbe  water  i>oareff  into  trenches  around 
it.  The  people  fall  on  their  faces,  and  wjtii  loud 
voices  acknowledge  that  J'  i»  God.  Then,  in  an 
aoccss  of  irreproasible  zeal,  tXitfS  fall  npon  tlie  4<K) 
prophets  who  have  deceived  the  nation,  and  put 
them  ftU  to  tbe  sword.  E.  pravs  that  the  dronglit 
xnay  ctu.se,  and  before  uigbuaU  there  is  a  tempest 
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of  rain,  in  the  midst  of  whicli  the  strange  prophet, 
seized  by  a  sudden  impalso,  carried  away  by  the 
emotion  of  triumph,  rolls  his  mnDtle  to<!ethcr  and 
runs  like  an  acu7tt -courier  in  front  of  tho  royal 
chariot  all  the  tuxteon  miles  from  Cormel  to 
the  ^atcs  of  Jezreel  (vv.*****). 

E.  inmyinaa  tb»t  tlie  bdttiB  for  truth  haa  b&aa 
fought  aini  won,  and  ttiaFliin  task  in  virtnally 
aocoiii|>  I  tallied.  T'  '  '  *-  iriuinph  in  hritjf.  NVhod 
h«  rewiv»,-s  ii  :  i  imt  .To/^-'V*!  hn'*  Kworii  to 

have  his  life  ,;.  ,,  !-.  snni,niine  hope  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  true  reli];;ion  is  chun;,:ed  in  a 
moment  into  blank  despair,  tlo  feels  with  a  aink- 
in^  lienrt  that  he  has  laWurcd  for  naught  and  in 
vain.  ()0(1  Ulitiself  ha^  contended  in  vain  witli 
hiinmn  folly.  Nolhin;;  ean  bu  made  of  a  king 
whom  niinu'IcM  will  not  convinci.;,  hut  who  in 
turned  roiiiiil  the  finger  of  a  woman.  Tlie  apoa- 
tat«  nation  will  renuiin  npnataie.  Seeing  all  thin 
(the  LX.X  and  other  ancient  vendontt,  inatead 
of  'and  he  saw  it>'  read  'and  he  waa  afraid,' 
19*),  E.  flees  for  his  life  to  Jndira,  and,  leaving 
hi«  servant  at  Beershcba,  plunj-ca  into  tho  desert, 
where  he  is  alone  with  J".  Weary,  fami-ihed,  and 
hca\'y  of  heart,  he  lies  down  under  a  desert  broom 
[m  KVm  :  see  Jt;NirEit].  und  is  willing  to  die.  He 
feela  that  hix  life  lian  Wen  a  failure.  He  has 
been  wontteil  in  tlio  battle  of  life,  and  8otnutliin<: 
tella  him  that  he  has  deserved  to  bo.  He  is  no 
better  than  hi»  fathers.  Ho  has  now  nothing  more 
to  live  for.  It  in  vain  to  continue  tiio  uneq;ial 
strue^le.  All  men  have  for&akcn  him.  Ue  has 
no  mend  but  J",  and  ho  prayn  that  Ho  would 
release  him  from  his  fmicLcss  task  (vv.^*). 

God  U  very  kind  to  his  aervant,  firat  satiafyin^ 
hid  bqdilj  wanta.  and  then  irivm'g'  him  a  new 
revelation  Buch  aa  hU  soul  neeua.  Aa^the  proiilifH 
aleejm  under  tlie  deaerL  Tmah,  bo  in  awakcnt*!!  hv 
tho  touch  of  an  angel,  who  seta  meat  and  drinK 
before  him,  and  on  the  strenj;th  of  that  food  he 
poes  a  forty  duy.s'  journey  (forty  being,  as  uniial, 
a  round  uuniber)  to  Horeb  (vv,*-').  It  is  not  ditVi- 
cult  to  understand  what  the  projihet  Beuk.<(  at 
tliat  mountain  sanctuary.  He  ilc»in«  to  meet  J". 
Men  have  failfi«l  liini:  he  wants  to  make  sure 
of  tlod.  He  KO<«t  to  Horeh  to  stand  where  Mosea 
Rtood.  His  heart  crien  out  for  the  vindication  of 
the  moral  law.  Finding  a  cave,  ho  lodges  there 
(v.*).  (In  the  Hob.  it  is  the  cave,  either  aa  already 
a  place  to  which  pilgrima  resorted,  or  from  the  fame 
of  this  single  visit:  tho  traditional  cave  is  in  a 
Rcnludcd  plain  under  the   highi'st  [leak   of  Jebel 

—  Mfl^;  see  SiNAJ.)  The  narrative  which  followa 
(yyU-iaj  i„  Spiritually  one  of  the  profotindej>t  in  the 
OT.  3^  repreaentw  to  V...  tiy  .1.  innL-niliri'iit,  acted 
parabfe,  Che  conirnsi  1,  -  ,  jndg- 

in^q[t  g.nd  tnercy.    A-il.'         , 1      ,     i.i'ibcen 

using  t)io  "weapon  of  fon.e.  iio  h:u>  ucviir  con- 
ceived it  po»ilb1e  to  flefent  the  enemies  of  Ood  by 
any  other  weapon.  Ho  has  niagnilied  (Jod's  striet- 
nesH  with  a  zeal  He  will  not  own.  And  he  haa 
failed.  Force  has  left  men  Imrd  and  iiiditTeront, 
J'Jierp  "malcea  experiment  upon  K.  wTIli  Iuk  own 
weaiKtn.  TTe  vibua  the  mountain  with  a  hurri- 
cane, with'nn  earthi^uake,  and  with  a  lire.  TIk^ 
prophet's  wounded  R[iirit  la  not  movcti  by  any  of 
these.  J"  in  nut  in  Ihem.  But  in  the  calm 
which  follows  the  tumult  he  hears  a  still  nmall 
voice  (ItVni  'a  sound  of  gentle  atillness")  M-hith 
thrilla  hia  iumont  being ;  ho  focb  ttutt  God  la 
there;  aelf-abased,  ho  wraptt  his  faco  in  his  mantle 
and  woita  to  rcct-ive  the  divine  communications. 
.  _^^^ijitliif  *j^"[;ht  the  meaning  of  bin  failure.     Ho 

^HsTnWVn  in  a'j>ftrnblf  '  a  more  excellent  way.'     In 
llii!  itcurt  of  Riniii  ho  Icams  the  gentleness  of  Go«J. 
iika  hiimiuli  may  bo  won  by  grace,  whom 

^n**  wrntli   JuLvc   iallcd    to   move      The 

kingdom  of  Go<I  comes  not  so  much  by  startling 
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mirndev,  but  thront:h  quiet  human  ayeueiea-ajulin 

the    &I0W     innv«>TnP,nti«  nf  hUfjtrj.       K.  lalliBrgfArn 

shown  that  J'  hjia  still  a  great  work  t'orhim  to  do: 
he  most  shape  the  destmiea  of  two  great  nations, 
and  provide  for  tho  continuance  of  the  prophetic 
auccot«ioa.  Three  commanda  are  laid  upon  hiiu:  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  to  be 
king  over  Israel,  and  tCli^ha  to  he  his  own  buc- 
co^Mor.  And  hu  ia  comforted  Mitli  the  a^urance 
thut  the  work  in  which  he  haa  been  LMigaj^ed  haa 
not  Ix.'vn  a  failure:  J"  retiKrveit  fur  Himwlf  xeveu 
thousiind  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Kaal. 

With  faith  reatored  E.  returns  to  his  lasik  ( vv. """). 
On  hi»  way  to  UumiiMona  he  liud.H  Elisha  at  the 
plough.anu  throws  bin  manlleover  him — aKvuibolio 
action  by  which  he  claims  hiiu  as  his  son  aiul  inveiilti 
him  with  thcprojihuticulltcu.  Klii^halcitvcs  all,  and 
miniatera  unto  him.  From  this  time  K.  i»  never 
alone:  he  haa  a  romi>anion  to  whom  he  iHrcomea  u 
true  apirituaj  father  (2  K  2'"},  winning  his  lilial 
all'ectioD  oa  well  aa  profound  veneration. 

Here  there  is  a  break  in  the  narrative.  It  ia 
nowhere  stated  by  what  means  K.  sought  to  fullil 
the  other  two  parts  of  the  commission  which  he 
reeeivetl  at  Horeh.  The  account  of  the  actual 
oomplcUon  of  hia  Laak  by  Eli^ha  in  2  K  9.  lU  ia 
apparently  by  another  narrator.  N  or  ia  it  directly 
rsL-orded  what  irieans  K.  afterwardi*  u*e<l  for  the 
advancement  of  the  tnie  religion.  Hut  thnro  are 
deeply  interesting  hints  in  the  memoirs.  Clieyne'a 
singular  statcmente [UaUoininrf  oft'ritiitm,  p.  143), 
thatE.  wa.<4  weak  in  eniritual  intuition,  and  that  tho 
leason  of  Horcb  was  lost  upon  him,  do  not  seem  to 
be  warranted.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  from  tlie  day  on  whirl) 
E.  hea«i  the  still  small  voice  there  was  another 
spirit  in  him.  He  does  not  again  attempt  to 
HUppre-w  Ahali'a  idolatry  by  force.  He  leaves  the 
ai)0'<t«te  king  alone,  and  waits  themurw  of  eventji. 
It  he  dues  not  entirely  ubanOoii  his  lonely  de»urt 
life,  he  at  least,  becomes  a  familiar  hgnre  in  the 
wiiuols  of  the  propheta  at  Gilgat,  Bethel,  and 
Jericho  (2  K  2''^).  Hi.t  personality,  and  probably 
hia  teaching,  make  a  profound  itiipiu^itm  upon  the 
yonng  propltvta.  Ho  kindlea  in  their  mind.H  hli 
own  v&t\.  for  J"  ;  he  trnnitfiifiCH  hi»  :^i>iril  into  them  ; 
tho  homage  which  they  pay  to  Eli*Oja  J2  K  2'*)  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  perceive  in  him 
the  apirit  of  the  greater  prophet. 

When  E.'s  moral  indignation  once  more  flashes 
out  against  tlio  hou»)  of  Ahnb  (1  K  21},  it  is 
not  now  for  the  de.nruetion  of  idolatry  but  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  hnmnnity  that  he  appears 
He  has  become  tho  cliampiun  of  the  civil  and 
moral  riclita  of  the  people.  .'Miab  violates  the 
ancient  laws  of  proj>erty,  which  are  the  charter 
of  the  people's  litierlies,  W  forcibly  alienating  tho 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  He  deeucnii  his  guilt  by 
allowing  his  \\-ife  to  compaw  tiio  innocf-nt  man  s 
ruin  by  peculiarly  nefarious  means  (I  Iv  '21'). 
Tills  crime  is  the  signal  for  E.'s  renppearanec 
at  Jezreet.  On  the  day  after  ^aboth's  murder, 
the  king  is  proceeding  in  state  to  take  i>ossesMlon 
of  thecovetftl  gardens,  when  he  is  confronreil  h^ 
the  prophet,  and  quails  once  more  ttefore  lus 
moral  indignation.  His  enemy  hus  found  liim 
(v.^).  Hix  own  fin  lindu  him  out.  His  eon- 
science  condemns  him.  He  Btauds  s[»eechless  while 
the  uropliet's  words  of  doom  smite  him  like 
tiiunuerbolts:  Ahab's  house  eihall  fall;  dogs  aliall 
eat  Uio  carcase  of  Jcjcebe) ;  the  king's  whole  po.1- 
terity  shall  peri.th,  and  their  bodies  be  given  to 
the  dogs  of  tlio  city  or  the  fowls  of  the  air  (eo  I)' 
in  >-v.^'*).  In  the  chariot  iKthind  .Vliab  on  that 
mcmornblo  day  waa  an  ulliei^r  named  .letiu,  on 
whoso  mind  tho  M'ords  of  E.  lt?ft  tin  imhdilih'.  im- 
pression (2  K  U^) :  and  though  the?  execution  of  the 
suntenco  was  deferred    iu   consideration   of    the 
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kin(;*H  nenitnncc,  this  iiiiin  was  the  Instnuueiit 
cltosoD  by  J'  for  tlie  uvcrtlirow  of  the  Uou^  of 
Aliab. 

The  epistK^e  of  Naboth's  vineynnJ  nrodaccd  n 
jip-oat  chanfjo  in  the  |x>pular  scnlimcnt.  It  repealed 
the  true  character  of  the  issues  in  E.'h  conflict 
ms^niit  iiiulbtry.  It  shuwtul  Ihopcuplu,  Llint  whil« 
idolatry  wont  UmiA  id  hand  wtth  injualiee  aud 
orime,  the  religion  of  J"  wan  the  bulwark  of  rit;bt- 
eooanestt  and  liberty.  Aitho  lUime  time,  it  o]>eneii 
their  eyes  to  the  real  candour  of  the  prophet  in 
their  midBt,  and  donblleM  we  are  to  dnte  from 
this  event  a  great  increase  in  liis  power  a^  the 
prophet  of  J". 

It  is  impossible  to  det«rmLne  the  extent  and 
damtionoi  fcl'agubaeqnent  Inbtxint.  Thorcare  two 
other  narraltvea,  one  of  which  briiigfl  lain  into  r-on- 
tiietwith  Aliaeinh,  nan  of  Aliab  {B.C.  r.  Ka.S),  whilij 
the  other  impliet*  that  he  Hred  on  till  the  reign  of 
Jehorain  of  Juduh  {c.  Mi»-Mi),  It  is  diinmilt  to 
hamionizo  thia  chronolo^'y  with  that  of  2  K  3, 
-which  niakus  it  dear  that  K.'s  carver  cndut  ami 
EliMha'tt  began  liefore  the  dejith  of  Jehoi^haphat 
(c.  R74-J441>).  It  ix  jiottsihle,  hcnvuvcr,  that  Ji;liunuii 
reigned  fur  a  time  during  thu  life  of  his  father 
Jeiiwthnithat  ('2  K  8'"  ;  the  text  is  doubtful). 

Accunlin*:  to  tlio  narrative  in  2  K  I,  Aha^inh, 
«on  of  .\Jmbi  having  injured  himself  by  falling 
from  a  balconv  of  liin  palace,  sendn  messen^em  to 
the  ahrinc  of  Baal-zebub,  cod  of  Kkron,  to  m(|iure 
il  he  Bhall  recover.  On  Uieir  way  they  are  inter- 
eoptcd  by  Elijah,  ulio  iudigmuilly  tuiin*  them  if 
tberais  not  mitnl  in  Israel  of  wlium  tboy  niij^ht 
inquire,  ami  cuiiiiimndH  them  to  go  l^ark  and  U>II 
the  kiti;:  thai  lii.t  injuries  will  certiiinly  jirove 
fatal.  When  the  measen-iers  describe  to  tlie  kirij; 
the  person  who  waylaid  them,  he  immediately 
recogniKca  in  liiiu  the  old  enemy  of  his  hou»e,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Jezebel,  his  mother,  Houds  out 
a  Uind  of  lifty  men  to  capture  liim.  They  tind 
the  prophet  Heateil  '  on  the  lop  of  the  hill '  (name 
not  uiven:  Carmc?!,  «ay  some  rriticK,  but  it  in  not 
on  tlie  way  to  Kkron).  At  his  word,  lire  comes 
down  from  ficnven  and  consumestliem  all.  Another 
band  of  the  same  number  meet  the  same  fat«.  A 
third  company  is  sent  out,  but  their  leader  taken 
warning,  adopts  a  humble  tunc,  and  he  and  bis 
men  are  spared.  E.  then  ^oen  in  jicrHOii  to  the 
king,  and  repeats  the  declaraiiun  that  hia  doom  itt 
eeated. 

This  narrative  differs  widely  in  language,  style, 
and  spirit  from  those  of  the  preceding  group.  I'he 
prophet's  personal  appearance  has  altered  (I') ;  his 
name  has  chanj^ed  from  '.t'jk  to  the  later  form  n-'^K; 
and  instca^l  of  being  directly  inspiretl  and  guided 
by  J"  aa  hitlicrto,  Uv  receives  the  word  of  prophei-y 
from  an  angi'l  (1^").  'The  representution  of  the 
prophet  n*^«uIlle«  gijrantic  proportions,  but  at  the 
name  time  iiei-omes  rigid  find  lifelesji:  it  ceasos  to 
be  available  as  a  nottern  of  human  action '  ( Ewold ). 
The  narrator  tells  the  fitory,  without  apolof:^,  for 
the  glorification  of  hii)  boru;  but  no  narrative  in 
the  OT  presents  greater  moral  dillicultita  If  it 
is  regarded  aa  littoral  tiistory,  one's  moral  sense  is 
shocKod  at  the  destruction  of  a  great  Dumber  of 
men  whose  only  fault  ia  oWdience  to  the  orders  of 
their  captain  and  their  kin;^'.  One  cannot  conceive 
the  story  to  have  been  iicnned  by  the  historian 
who  related  the  parable  of  thu  Hlilf  Aiuall  vutce  at 
lloreb.  The  best  comment  on  tlie  story  was  stiii- 
plied  by  Christ.    He  condemned  witli  unmistakable 

t'lainneas  the  vindictive  epirit  which  His  disciplcji, 
jjSr  citing  the  Bxampio  of  Kliinh,  stmght  to  jiiRtify 
(Lk  O*^*-).  Others  Wsides  tlie  disciples  have  used 
the  story  as  an  argtiment  for  persecution.  E.  was 
the  patron  of  the  Inquiniiors.  Even  Cahin  and 
Ilezft  argued  from  this  narrative  that  fire  w.xs  thii 
prui>er  instromcnt  of  punisUment  for  Iieretica.    Uut 


the  story  itself  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  history.  It 
it  rather  one  of  thotte  imaginative  a|iolo);ue«— 
abundant  in  the  schools  tif  the  scribeH  —  which 
borrowed  the  names  of  ancient  lieroei*  to  lend 
vividness  and  concrcteness  to  alwtract  doctrines. 

The  other  narrative  ('2  Cli  21"*)  is  given  only 
by  the  Chronicler,  and  bears  dixtinet  niark^of  late- 
ueas.  Juhoram,  kin^;  of  Judnh,  son-in-lnw  of  Ahab 
and  Jezeliel.  having  fallen  iiud<jr  the  M|Hdl  of 
sensuous  Unal-worship,  E.  U  rcpn'jwnteil  n»  (-end- 
ing him  a  letter  warning  him  that  d"  will  bring  a 
pliiipie  upon  Judah,  by  which  ail  the  king's  hoiLse 
will  be  olllictud,  and  to  which  the  king  himself 
will  early  fall  a  victim.  This  is  the  only  narrative 
which  brings  E.  into  connexion  with  the  kiu),'dom 
ofJudah,  and  the  only  one  which  represents  liim 
as  cJirryiny  on  his  work  by  means  of  writing. 
The  style  and  language  of  tin?  letter  corr«»|}ond 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  Chronicler. 

'i^ho  narrative  of  E.'a  translution  (2  K  2'"")  re- 
turns to  the  lofty  stylo  of  the  writer  of  1  K  17- 
19.  21.  Ewold,  imiecd,  rej;arded  it  as  the  work  of 
the  same  great  narrator  ;  more  rettent  critics  con* 
i^ider  that  Trum  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  mora 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Elislia  [2  K 
S'*"-).  E.'s  end  is  still  more  mystcriium  than  his 
beginning.  He  alone  shares  with  Knoih  the  glory 
of  beinH'  'translated,'  so  that  ho  should  not  taste 
death  (He  IP).  Of  him  alone  is  it  rei-ordetl,  as  of 
Christ  {Lk  24*'),  that  he  was  carried  up  into 
heaven.  He  is  residing  at  the  ancient  sanctnery 
of  r.itgal  (now  Jiljilia,  between  Shechem  and 
liethel,  not  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
ilordan],  where  a  prophetic  guild  is  c-stahlihhed, 
when  he  is  womeo  that  the  time  of  luiii  dcimrtore 
is  come.  Hix  inviaible  Guide  calls  him  for  the 
ia«t  time  into  solitude.  The  ap|K)inted  place  la 
Iwyond  .Ionian,  not  now  in  the  ravhies  of  iiia 
native  Gilead,  but  southward  in  the  wild  region 
of  Nobo,  where  his  groatej<t  forerunner  fell  oitlcep. 
Aa  he  went  to  Horeb  for  insjiinitlon  in  his  time 
of  spiritiml  storm  and  fitrc>»s  so  he  Is  drawn  in 
the  tiiml  crisis  of  his  life  to  the  mountain  region 
in  which  Moses  waa  Bumnioned  to  die,  away 
from  the  face  of  man.  But  he  bo;.'ins  his  lost 
journey  bv  visiting  the  prophetic  guilds  at  Bethel 
and  Jcriclio,  ]»r(ilw.bly  for  the  piirwise  of  ronfirm- 
inn  thp young  prophets  in  the  faith.  Winliinji  to 
spjiro  Eri»hn  the  [«»in  of  witiipfwiny  (he  la,sL  hurj' 
ordeal,  he  tenderly  entreats  him  to  remain  ai 
(iilgal.  His  faithful  companion  cannot  brook  the 
idea  of  separation :  he  solemnly  rows  that  he 
will  never  leave  his  master.  At  Bethel  the  eons 
of  the  prophet^!,  foreliodinj:  E.'s  coming'  renmval, 
nvk  Khi^ha  if  he  knows  that  his  inastcr  is  lo  be 
taken  aw.iy  frtim  him.  He  knows  it  well,  but  !• 
too  strniK'ned  in  fiiirit  to  speitk  of  it,  and  entreats 
them  to  hold  their  peace.  From  Hethcl  E.  pro- 
ceeds to  •lericho,  wliere  ho  apiin  endeavours  to 
pcrNuado  his  disciple  to  let  him  j;o  oa  llii^  journey 
ulone ;  bat  Elisha  rejicats  his  vow.  At  Jericho 
some  of  the  prophetic  guild  wijih  to  nueation 
KUsha  about  the  impemlin;:;  event,  but  ue  begs 
them  to  be  silent.  I'ifty  sima  of  the  prophets 
ascend  the  hei{:htj)  alwve  the  city  to  wnlch   the 

Jnjphet  as  he  descends  with  his  disinpic  to  the 
orilan.  Tliey  see  him  strike  tho  river  with  his 
mantle;  the  uaters  fwirt ;  the  two  men  crow  by 
tiie  l>cd  of  the  rivur  and  pas«  ont  of  fiij.'ht.  As  they 
approach  tlieir  de-srinalion,  E.  aski  hif  dit^-iiile  if 
he  has  any  hint  rcnuc^t  to  make.  Eli.Hha  heeks  'a 
double  |K>rtion '  of  his  master's  spirit — not  tnnee 
E.'s  inspiration,  but  the  portion  of  an  eldest  eon, 
who  received  twice  aa  much  as  the  younger  sons 
(Dt  '2l'M.  E.  replies  that  it  is  a  hanl  request- 
Spiritual  gifts  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  trans- 
mit. Ncvcrthclesa,  he  otisures  his  follower  that  if 
he  prove  lui  Utaus  for  prophetic  gifts  by  reuiiun> 
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ing  nitli  his  master  to  the  end.  and  looking  witliont 
fear  on  tlie  dread  tne^sen^urs  uf  the  invisible  world, 
liiH  reiiiieHt  will  not  be  di-nied.  They  now  enter 
Uie  dark  niouuiftius  of  Moab.  Somewhere  here 
J"  Himself  laid  Hia  servant  Moses  to  rest.  No  man 
knew  the  t-xact  pliice.  '  The  whole  region  is  a 
sepulchre.'  As  they  sLill  ailvanoe  nnd  tiilk  to- 
^elUer,  black  clouds  gather,  a  t«mi>eat  descends, 
the  air  is  Ulled  with  tire,  and,  'behold,  there  appear 
chnriots  of  tire  and  horses  of  (ire,  and  E.  is  taken 
up  to  heuven  in  a  whirlwind.'  Elishasocs  tiim  no 
more.  He  rends  his  clothes,  and  moams  for  bis 
master  as  one  monms  for  tbo  dead.  He  is  bereft 
of  l)ie  prophet  who  has  been  to  him  a  father,  and 
to  Israel  u  power  as  great  as  ita  ehariutA  and 
horsemen.  But  he  has  stood  tlie  severe  teat  im- 
po8od  upon  him,  and  receives  the  reward — the 
spirit  of  E.  r(5at«  u[xiu  him.  Taking  up  the  mantle 
which  hn«  fallen  from  his  master,  lie  rctunia  from 
the  eoene  of  the  tranntation  to  the  Jordan,  and 
pats  bb  new  power  to  the  proof  by  atrikinj;;  tlie 
waters  with  the  mantle  and  colling  upon  the  God 
of  Elijait.  The  M'atcrs  divide  ait  before,  and  he 
paasea  over  on  dry  land.  When  the  nous  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericho  hear  of  what  haj«  liap|)encd, 
ana  perceive  that  the  Hpirit  of  E.  resta  upon  his 
dioeiide,  they  bow  tliornselves  to  the  earth  and 
ackiiouled^H  Eliuha  hh  their  new  master.  But  the 
ktcry  of  the  trannlalion  awakens  their  scepticism, 
lind  tliey  oend  out  Jifty  Ktrony  men  to  make  search 
for  the  missing  prophet,  Eli-dia  trying  in  vain  to 
difwuHde  them.  Tor  three  days  they  pronecnte 
the  search  among  the  mountain.-)  of  Moab,  expect- 
ing to  find  E.  ou  »ome  toncly  peak  or  in  m^me  dark 
vidley,  cii^b  away  aa  at  other  times  by  the  Spirit 
of  J".  Wht-n  they  return  and  confeM  that  the 
!i'?arch  hiwi  been  vain,  Elisha  gently  chides  their 
unt>elief  (2  K  2"'). 

E.  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene  of  hia  labours 
before  the  whole  task  laid  upon  liim  (1  K  19'')  is 
itnished.  fiut  Eliaha  and  oiheni  entuj-  into.liis 
labours,  sons  of  the  prophets  animated  by  Iita> 
spirit  are  raised  up  in  hnndredft,  lii-t  teaching 
BpKXQs,  Iiir"*pirit  penel rates  the  nation.      Then 

yiiie  harvest  i«  reapnl.  Aftijr  two  short  reigns  the 
idolatrous  house  of  Ahab  fulls  (2  K  0).  The 
enemies  of  J"  and  of  E.  r>eri.Hh.  Suiierstilion  diun 
hard,  but  there  ia  never  again  any  (question  of 
rivalry  between  J*  and  Daal.  There  v*  no  more 
danger  of  Bunl-worstiip  UecominK  the  Tiatiunal 
religion.  It  ninkM  into  the  RiinerpiUtinn  of  a  feet, 
known  to  later  prophets  as  tne  remnant  of  llool 
(Zej.b  !•). 
The  wca]>onB  by  which  this  reformation  was  ac- 

■^•Qjmilished  were  mainly  spiritual.  It  cannot  be 
deniw-Umi  jsoma  of  Iv-'s  own  actions  may  have 
fnmiRhed  an  excuse  for  certain  deeds  of  violence. 

'  It  i.t  like  A  Nemcaia  that  the  lini»thing  touch  hai  to 
be  given  to  the  work  by  a  man  of  blood  like  Jehu. 
Yet  it  waa  not  the  lire  and  sword  of  Corniel,  hut 
the  still  fltiml!  voice  epeaking  in  the  echools  of  the 
prophet:^  and  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  that  again 
made  Israel  a  people  prepared  for  J". 

EJfl  moral  power  Uea  in  the  flimpUcity  of  hiit 

4aitll.     Uo  TM.li«iA  »Jtw  \<M*^f  it.  J'  intently,  and 

lives  a  heroic  life  in  the  Btren^li  of  it.  •  J'lirfore 
whom  I  rtaiMr  is  hiiTTavourile  formula  (1  K  17' 
18").  Hu  Stands  erect  and  haughty  before  kings; 
but  in  the  presence  of  J"  lie  wrape  his  head  iu  his 
mantle,  or  crouclies  to  the  gronnd  with  his  face 
between  luti  knees  (I  K  IS"  ID").  Stem  and 
rugged  by_  nature,-  a  proplict  moulded  for  heroic 
work  in  tj'^'jl  dayffi  '"*  is  lerl  through  an  experience 
hftTrriffaHiin  r'ni  .the  teiidcmeae  that  ia  only 
to  be  fotii^  in  onion  with  Btreogth.  Hia  personal 
hiatory.  otpocinTTY  the  narrative  of  the  breakdown 
^la^DSudBDuToa  of  \\hi  faith,  hringa  him  into  toirelT 
with  hiww<m  ^f^f■T1|p■  IT.  nil  ages.     He  is  ao  great  I 


that  readers  of  his  story  are  not  unthiuikful  for 
hitf  failings.     *E.  waa  a  man  of  like  paastons  with 

us'(J«6^\ 

Critics  differ  widely  in  their  esfimatea  of  the 
historical  importance  of  E.  >Vcllli.'iu**n  thinks 
that  his  influence  ia  appraised  too  hiijlily  in  the 
biblical  narratives.  His  utraggle  with  Jijuil  cunnot 
have  possessed  the  importuueo  attributed  to  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  later  time.  Israel  was 
never  torn  aaundcr  by  such  a  religious  commotion 
ae  that  dcscnhc<l  in  1  K  18.  It  was  not  Itaal  that 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  but 
common  treason  on  the  part  of  Jehu  {Prolfff,  201  J- 
Wt-'IIhauscn  is  given  to  depreciating  the  part  played 
by  piopliecy  in  the  history  of  Ismel.  *  In  the  eyea 
ot  tliHir  contemporarieji,'  he  says,  'the  prophets 
were  completi'ly  overshadowed  by  the  kings  ;  only 
to  later  tiniuft  did  they  become  the  j>rincinal  per- 
BouQgtis.'  E.  must  hide  hia  diimuhihea  bead 
lx*foro  Ahab.  'He  etfeclcd  nothing  against  the 
king,  and  quite  failed  to  draw  the  jw-nph'  uvlt  to  his 
aide.'  Wellhausen  stateft  no  convincing  rea.>MUs 
for  this  inlcreating  view.  There  is  prolmbly  more 
truth  in  the  opiuioa  of  tho»c  who  aay  that  the 
history  of  Israel  is  essentially  the  history  of 
prophecy.  And  Kueneu'a  estimate  of  E.  ajipears 
much  fairer:  'The  con.'«e>jueDces  of  the  stm^le 
n-ith  the  Syrian  Baal  and  the  victory  of  Jahvism 
were  most  important.  Had  the  issue  of  the  eon- 
flict  been  dilferent,  the  existence  of  J"-wor8hip 
would  have  been  at  stake ;  the  averting  of  tins 
danger  was  an  important  remilt.  From  this  [in'riod 
onward  the  belief  in  "  J'  the  God  of  Israel "  is 
assailed  no  longer.  The  propheta  of  the  eighth 
century  are  able  to  start  Irotii  it  as  a  universal 
conviction.  For  this  foundation  for  their  preach- 
ing they  have  to  thank  Elijah  and  hb  bchool' 
{lidigion  of  hroA,  i.  300). 
..iift^OlJjeraiillaalariiur.placc  in  Jcwiah  trodi.. 

^_  _:  Tl    _  _    T.-i : !  .1.  II_  ...   1. ..   ;. I    il.  ^    ...1  ...I.  —< 


tion  than  Elijah.  How  he  impressed  the  minds  of 
his  own  people  in  afler-ages  Is  shown  by  Tlie 
striking  euIoL'i\mi  pronounced  upon  liim  br  the 
^on  of  Siracb  TSir  48"'"  J.  It  becajuo  a  lixcd  belief 
that  E.  would  appear  a^in  for  the  delivermieo 
(ind  retitoration  oi  Israel.  This  is  exprcaned  in 
the  very  last  words  of  tbo  OT  (MnJ  4'-*').  Jesus 
teaches  that  thia  expectation  wa9  fullilled  by  the 
ajtpearBnoe  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  17'^-'-).  Jesus' 
cry  on  the  cross,  '  Eli,  Eli,  was  luist-aken  for  a  call 
to  Elijah  to  come  for  His  deliverance  (Mt  27*', 
.Mk  15^).  No  prophet  ia  mentioned  ao  ffciiucatly^ 
in  the  NT_aa  Eliiah^.T  i  uc  jirieats  aniT  Levites 
(Jn  1*)  cannofc'underatand  John's  right  to  baptize, 
if  ho  La  neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  that 
prophet  (like  unto  Moses,  Dt  18").  As  E.  ^KM 
with  Moses  in  spiiit  at  Sinai  and  Nebo,  so  these  two 
proi>hotB  apiwar  together  conversing  with  Jesus 
on  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17*,  Mk 
y*,  Lk  9*»). 

\p  M1I7  rcmaina  to  he  said  that  E.  occupieii  a 
consmciUDift-place  in  thclcguQd:^  and  rW-^m  of  many 
peoplsfL  Among  the  Jena  he  ta  the  exiiected 
guest  at  every  possover,  for  whom  a  vacant  seat 
18  reserved.  Among  tin:  (Jrecks  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  monnt'ivina,  and  many  summits  in  f  Greece 
arc  now  called  hy  his  name.  In  the  Hoiiian 
Catholic  Church  he  ia  revered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  By  the 
Mohammedans  be  is  often  confounded  with  the 
great  and  mysterious  El-Khudr,  the  Eternal 
Wanderer,  who  having  drunk  the  water  of  life 
r(;tairir<i  evt^rbi.-(ting  youth,  und  appears  ever  and 
nnnn  to  right  the  wronga  of  men.  E.  is  canonized 
^Hilh  in  llie  Oreek  and  the  LalLn  Church,  his 
festival  being  on  the  20th  July. 

LrTRKATTTKa— Drivor,  LOT  1840.;  Wcllhttiism.  Comp.  ZSlfl., 
Pnhy.  Saon.,  UUt.  <v  -'''•  i*^  JiwfoA,  OUT.;  Stiwlc,  Q«m.  d. 
r.  tir.  I,  AU  ■.;  W.  B.   SnUth.   OTJC*   UHL,   iStpA.  ^ 
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ttr.  :«ff..  110)!.;  Oornill,  lir.  Prvph.  12.  15.  SO,  SSMB.IW; 
KitUl.ltUt.o/JM.u.  213.260(1..  27S.2r8:  E«aM.  ff/"  k.  USfl.; 
GrwtU.  U iff.  fjf  Jnet(iT.  by  B.  Lcvrj-X  i.  SMff.;  Miiurke,  Pro- 
pMm  and  KiiiffS,  p.  itHI!.  ;  9chi;ri.T,  IIJI'  «.  \i.  IMIt.  iii. 
leflfl.:  Kuancn,  RtL  <tf  I§r.  I  3Mfl.;  K«niin.  ilwt.  ^ Ptopt*  c/ 
Itr.  (Kuk  u.)  ii.  SS8-S42;  MoaUSore,  BibUn  /wrt.  p.  ML; 
Liddon,  Hirmniu  m  OT  Subjtda,  1S9,  SW;  MUllg&n,  fjljoik 

JMa  (/  Kitv'.  U-n(.;  Wilker  and  pAtcnon  in  £>po«.  Timtt, 
|y.  JWfl..  Sii. 

2.  (n;^8.  AV  Eliah)  A  Benjamite  chief,  J  Ch  8» 
3.  4.  A  priest  aud  a  laytuau  wlio  liail  miLrriml 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  lO'"-  ^.  J.  SmACHAN. 

ELIJAH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.— This  ia  tho  title 
of  11  loft  pwiudopi^T.  work  which  utand-i  eiphth  in 
Uie  Ktictiometrical  lint  of  Niceplionis  nnd  tenth  in 
an  anunvmoofl  early  Upt.  In  tlio  first  of  tbc!w  it 
is  calletl  'UMa  vpo^iirov,  and  paid  to  consist  of 
3IG  vers*"!*.  In  tho  other  ita  title  is 'HX/w  iwoitd- 
\v^i%.  The  Constitut.  Apost.  vL  IG  also  contain 
a  reference  to  a  writinj^  hoarin^  the  naine  of 
Elijah.  Origen  [Comm.  Mt  27')  iiiforiua  us  that 
LhiH  work  wflh  the  w>urce  of  the  quotation  in 
I  Co  2"  '  Things  which  eye  oaw  not,  unil  ear 
beard  not,'  etc  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
Eathnliii-<)  and  others,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the 
statement  is  correct,  althou|ih  Jerome  [Comm. 
Is  64',  Ep.  57  atl  Pamtri.)  donios  it  for  apologetic 
reofloiis.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  weni.s  to  be 
le«8  jirobability  iu  tho  tttutement  of  Kiii[jlianiua 
[Har.  ch.  43),  that  Eph  5'*  •  Awake  thou  that 
BlouiJOHt,'  etc.,  WOB  quoted  from  the  name  Atmc. 
of  EHjali.  Origen  mnkeit  no  mention  of  t1ii>t  where 
he  tiiijiht  be  expected  to  do  so,  and  Fnthrilius 
alloj'ei*  that  the  ■woi-da  of  Ejvli  S'*  arc  derived 
from  a  lost  npocrj'phon  which  bore  the  name  of 
Jeremicth.  For  further  Information  and  for  the 
tj&tristic  quotations  in  full,  sui;  l-ahciciun,  CoJ. 
Pseud.  V.T.  i.  luTO-lOSfl;  Seliiirer,  UJP  XI.  iii. 
129  tr.  J.  A.  SRLBIE. 

ELIKA  (niT^f).  the  Harodite,  ono  of  DaWd'ii 
'Thirty'  (2  S  -JS^).— The  name  is  omitted  in  B, 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  ll.poiisihly  owing 
to  the  repetition  of  the  gentilio  'the  Uarouite.' 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

ELIH  (c'V(t). — One  of  the  stations  in  the  wander- 
ing»  of  the  children  of  iRrael  (Ex  lu",  Nu  33") : 
ap]virt^nlly  tlie  fonrlli  alatiun  after  tho  pa.»wag4»  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  lirxt  plaiie  where  the  Israelites 
met  with  fre«h  water.  It  was  ab<o  marked  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  palm  trees  (ef.  Ex  15",  twelve 
wellei  and  seventy  t>alm!>]. 

If  the  truditionai  nite  of  Mt.  Sinai  be  commit,  the 
likeliest  place  for  Elim  is  tho  W'ady  Ghiirumlel, 
wliere  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  vecet-ation.  especially 
stunted  palmei,  and  a  nuinltcr  of  watnr-holw  in  the 
sand  ;  but  some  Lravelltin^  have  tnirthed  the  i^ite  of 
Klim  farther  on,  and  placed  it  nlmof^t  a  day'ii 
journey  nearer  to  Sinai,  in  the  Wndy  Tayibeh, 
where  there  are  ajfain  palm  trees  and  a  scanty 
snpplv  of  brnckiRh  water.  The  Greek  monks  who 
have  located  Elim  at  T6r  were  probably  puidcd 
thereto  by  the  Inxuriant  pahn.i  and  a  miceial  tnste 
fur  tho  uxtniru^'ant  in  miniclu.  1 'tie  biblical 
account  takes  tho  Israelites  from  KHin  to  a  camp 
by  the  pea ;  and  ihia  acctirds  very  well  with  the 
expcrienfic  of  travellers  who  go  to  ftlt.  Sinai  by  the 
southern  ronte,  camping  one  night  in  the  \Vady 
Ghurnnilel,  ami  the  next  night  by  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  ehoald  be  remembered,  however,  that  j^ave 
doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  popular  idcntilica- 
tion  of  Mt.  Sinai  (fwe  Sinai);  and  as  these  doubts 
tnni,  in  part,  upon  the  hlentirji-ation  of  Elim  ami 
of  the  eiiciiinpnient  by  the  se.'i,  we  must  1«  careful 
not  to  fall  into  a  tojMj^'raphii'al  rea-noning  in  a 
circle,  so  a*!  to  identify  Sinai  by  means  of  Elitii, 
and  tlien  EUm  by  moans  of  Siuau 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Elim  of  Ex  15, 
Nu  3.1,  is  only  a  variant  form  of  the  pluiiU  name 
Etoth  which  wo  lind  in  !  K  0*,  2  Ch  b",  a  nlace 
which  wad  certainly  nituated  near  tho  head  oi  the 
gulf  of  Akahah,  and  whune  name  still  .-inrv'ives  in 
tho  Arabic  Ailrh  (cf.  tlie  angge^tive  dcmblet  of 
Haxeroth,  Nu  11",  and  llnzenm,  Dt  2^).  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  camp  by  the  sea  is  to  be  .-tought  for 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aknluih.  the  position  of 
Mt.  Sinai  i»  unknuwii,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
journey  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  to  be  nought 
in  the  line  of  the  present  //"/  route  from  Egypt 
to  Mecca.  Soo  Buko,  Orujirtcs  JiUt/iut,  l63y; 
Baker  Greene,  Tke  ffebrew  AUfp-ation  from  Etjfjjrt, 
1S70  :  Soyce,  UCM,  ISM ;  and  tho  art.  ExoDUS 
(Route).  J.  Bbndei,  Harris. 

ELIMELECH  (n^T'Vlf  'God  is  king,'*  so  the 
name  MalchicI). — The  husband  of  Naomi  and 
father  of  Malilon  and  Chilion,  EpUrathites  of 
Beth -ttfhi^m-jncl all  (cf.  I  S  l"**).  He  was  driven  by 
a  famine  into  the  country  nf  Miinh,  where,  after  a 
residence  of  undeliued  length,  he  die<l.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  if  he  were  the  hea<l  of  a  clan  in  the 
tribe  of  Jadah  (cf.  Ru  2'-»).  This  would  be  the 
Uezronites  (1  Ch  2»,  cf.  Gn  46"). 

II.  A.  Rkdpath. 

ELIOENAI  (';x'''f C  '  to  J'  are  mine  eyes ').—!.  A 
Sinieonite  chief  (I  Ch  4»).  2.  A  Benjamito  (1  Ch 
7'J.  3.  A  descendant  of  IJavid  who  lived  oftcr  tho 
Exile  (1  Ch  .1^^).  4.  A  son  of  Pashhur  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  {Ezr  1<F),  called  in  1  E«  9" 
Ebona-*.  8.  A  win  nf  Zattu  who  had  committed 
the  Baxne  ofl'unco  (Ezr  10"),  called  in  1  Ea  ff" 
Eliados.    6.  A  priest  (Neh  12"). 

ELIONAS.— 1.  (A  'EXiwrat,  B  'EXitjrafs),  1  Es  9". 
—In  Ezr  11)^,  El.lOF.SAi.  2.  (A  "EXiut-ii,  B  -Sit), 
1  Es9"  =  Eier  Itfi  EuEZEtt. 

ELIPHAL  (^v\*  'God  hath  judged ').— One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  U"),  oaUed  in  2  S  23^ 
Ellphelet  (wb.  see). 

ELIPHALAT.  —  1.  (A  EXu^iXaTo*.  B  "EXn^Aa, 
AV  Ellphftlet),  1  Es  8»  — In  Ezr  8»  Euphklkt. 

2.  CEXn^Xar),  1  Es  »"=  Ezr  10"  EUPIiELET. 

ELIPHAZ  [tc-^K.  possibly  '  God  ^a  fine  gold '  j  but 
in  the  absence  of  "analogous  mcaningn  this  must  be 
considered  very  doubtlViI.  LXX  generally  'EXi^r 
(so  A  in  Gu)  or  'BX«^j  (so  B  in  Ch  and  Job, 
except  2")  or  'EXtflnff  {so  A  in  Ch  an»l  .lob,  and  D 
in  Gn  SS")]  ia  the  name  of  two  foreigners  (.4,rahs) 
mentioned  in  OT.  1.  E.  appears  in  the  l\ilomit« 
I'lmeidogj'  of  Gn  30  (and  hence  I  Ch  I*"-)  as  son  of 
Esau  by  .Adah  (vv.*-^''},  and  father  of  Amah-k  W 
hiH  Horite  concubine  Tinumh  (w.'*-*').  In  v.'"- 
various  other  sons  are  mentioned,  as  'the  dnkt-i 
that  came  of  E.  in  tho  land  of  Fxlom,'  noticeable 
among  thorn  being  '  Duke  Trniun,'  and  another  is 
the  well-known  tribal  name  Kenaic.  See  furtlier, 
art.  EwoM.    2.  See  next  article.       G.  B.  Grav. 

ELIPHAZ  ()5-^K,  LXX  'EXi^i,  an  Idumu-an 
name.  trnrispoMfd  =  PbasaelT). — De^TiK-d  as  tho 
fir(«t.  and  apnarcntlv  the  oldest  and  most  important, 
friend  of  Job.  He  is  called  *  the  Tenmnile.' 
Teman  was  a  son  of  Eliphai,  the  eld(»t  non  of 
Etiftu  {Gn  30"** ") ;  and  ifB  was  a  district  of 
Idumoea,  proverbially  known  for  its  wisdom  (Jcr 
4&').  It  IS  mentioned  in  (rliiaa  connexion  with 
Edorn  in  Jer  40™.  E.  ^aks  nt  grcAtcr  length 
than  either  Itildad  or  &phar;  his  «iK)eches  ore 
re<nirde<l  in  Job  4.  5.  15.  and  22.  He  is  also  more 
moderate  in  tone  than  the  olliei-s  ;  his  lirst  «[»cech, 
especially,  is  gravely  tender  towards  what  be  hoMs 
•  Or  »4x:.  U>  oUier*.  '  My  ffod  to  MeWt  *  [Uio  uod-klns). 
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to  bo  Job's  errors.  Many  of  Ida  utt'Crancc«,  tAken 
liy  tliemHelres,  ooDtaiu  iiuportant  trath  ;  bat  his 
orthodox  slat^ents  and  maxims  fail  to  covor  tlie 
lai-'ta  of  Job's  case.  In  liia  later  spcuchea  E.  spoaki 
more  ^nrectly  and  sharply,  hut  he  iiuvur  becomes 
violent  or  (-ruel.  Fur  au  outline  of  hih  ar;;iunenta. 
Bee  Job,  Book  of.  W.  T.  DaVison. 

ELIPHELEHU  ('"Mif  'may  God  distioKniBh 
biiu,"  AV  Elipheleh).— A  doorkeeper  {1  Cli  15''- "). 

ELIPHELET  (oSf-^fj  'God  is  deliverance ').—!. 
One  of  David's  Hona  (2  S  6'",  1  Ch  14'  (AV 
BUphalet),  1  Ch  3"-^E]peIet  of  1  Ch  U>).  The 
double  ocntrrencu  of  the  name  in  Chronicles,  us  if 
David  hiid  had  two  sons  named  E.,  i»  probably  duo 
to  a  scribal  error,  8.  One  of  David's  mighty  men 
{2  S  23»*-EUphal  of  1  Ch  1 1*).  3.  A  descendant  of 
Jonathan  (1  Ch  »*|.  4.  One  of  the  Ron»  of  Adoni- 
kam  who  returned  from  exile  (Kzr  S"=EnphiLlat 
oft  EsS").  5.  A  Kon  of  Iliunhiim  who  hail  married 
a  foreign  \sife  (Ect  lO^^EIiphalat  of  I  Ea  9»). 

ELISABETH  rKX«Tdi9fT[WH'EX«.]:  Heb.  w^-^f 
•Godisanonth.'ExO™). — Thewifeof /.acharias,and 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  [Lk  l"'^}.  E.  herself 
belouxed  to  the  priestly  family  of  Aurun,  and  was  a 
kinilwo(»an(<rir^«f{i]ol  tlio\'iri;inMar;|-,  tliough  we 
do&otknan-  what  Miu  actual  relatiout^luji  was.  Shu 
i9  deaerihed,  alonj;  with  Zaclmriaa,  as  'righteou-s 
before  God,  walking  in  all  tht*  uummandmenti  and 
ordinancea  of  tho  Ltird  blamele)<s.'  U|)on  her, 
however,  had  fallen  what  to  a  iFewifiti  woman  waa 
the  heaviest  of  misfurtunea,  the  reproach  of  liarren- 
neA3.  And  not  till  she  and  her  hnabond  were 
'well  Etrickcn  in  years'  was  Iho  prombtc  of  a  (k>d 
given  thciii.  Five  months  later  Elisabeth  was 
visited  in  her  liomo  in  the  lull-country  of  Jtidah 
by  Iier  kiiiHwuiuiw  Mary,  and  Uic  dcj^reu  of  iltunit- 
nation  whii-h  she  bad  roached  is  proved  hy  lier 
add^es»in^;  Mary  as  'the  mother  of  my  Lord'  {Lk 
1^).    See  Zacuarias,  O.  Milligam. 

ELISEUS.-See  Elisba. 

ELISHA  (iT''rt«  *  Go^i  is  sal  va tlon ' ;  LX  X  'EXtita't  t 
NT  'V,\t<Taim,  A  V  Eliseus). — The  son  of  SItajibat,  of 
the  IriW  (if  jK^achar,  tho  disKriple  and  sucreHSor  of 
Ihe  jiroi.het  Elijah.  He  ia  (iret  menlioned  in  the 
threefold  commiHsion  with  which  Elijah  is  chareed 
by  J"  at  Horeb  (1  K  lO").  Obejing  the  divme 
voice,  Wijah  guva  to  Abel-nieliolali  ['  mtiadow  of  the 
dance,'  probiilily  'Ain  i/elwek)  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Jurdnti  Valley,  not  far  from  his  native  Gilcad, 
whi'ru  he  tiiuU  K.  ploncbinc  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  in  unn  of  the  rich  level  firUis  of  Iti.i  fatfier'tn 
heritable,  eleven  yoke  Iwin;,'  with  his  sen-anU.  and 
he  laRi  with  lh«  twelfth  {ll»").  Leaving  the  hich- 
way,  Elijah  posses  river  to  bim,  and  throws  liie 
mantle  over  hi»  RhanlderB — a  eymbolic  act  of 
double  Kipitticanee :  he  adopts  E.  as  his  son.  and 
invosU  him  with  the  pronhotic  oHiro.  No  word  in 
spoken,  Itut  the  ffymliol  in  nnderslvod.  Elijah, 
iiroliably  rusuniing  hin  maiitlf!,  strid&i  cm.  leAvin<; 
E.  amazed  at  the  siulik'it  call,  ami  liewihlered  by 
the  necessity  of  mnkin<;  so  tremendous  a  decision. 
But  the  young  man's  natural  shrinking;  from  so 
hit^h  a  caltinj; — a  hesitation  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  Isftiali.  Jeremiah— is  quickly  overcome  by 
tJiO  con:iuion><nc!4s  that  thi.s  is  a  call  from  Go<i. 
Kunniii;;  after  EUjiili.  he  declares  his  rcadiut^iei  to 
follow  liiin,  only  iR'c^ing  |iprmisiiion  to  return  and 
jjive  the  kiss  of  farewell  to  Iiis  father  and  mother. 
The  mention  of  domci'tic  ties  oiious  EHjah's  eyes 
to  the  greatnuM  of  the  MicritifC-  he  is  callinf;  E.  to 
make:  perhaps  it  is  too  p-r*'nt  for  the  youth;  at 
any  rale  his  choice  must  be  voluntary  and  de- 
liberate; tliocaBtiog  of  the  mantle  over  Uim  was 


in  itself  nothing.  There  is  no  accent  of  rebuke, 
but  tender  consideration  for  E.'e  natural  feelinj^s, 
in  the  austere  prophet's  testing  words:  'Go  back 
again,  for  what  Lave  I  dooe  unto  thee ! '  E.  how- 
ever, has  made  Ida  choice.  Ue  is  ready  to  leave 
father  and  mothor,  and  houses  and  tonds,  and 
marks  his  art  of  self-renunciation  by  a  sacrifice 
which  hue  sacramental  nignificance.  rnyoktne 
the  oxen  from  his  plough,  he  slays  them,  and 
taking  the  plough,  the  goad  and  the  yokes  for 
fuel,  roasts  tlie  lle«h  of  the  oxen,  and  invites  his 
people  to  a  farewell  feast.  Then,  having  kib^ed 
liis  parents,  he  foUowij  Elijah,  and  miuidicrs  unto 
him.  One  graphic  touch  indicates  his  rdatiou  to 
the  greater  prophet :  he  is  referred  to  as  '  £.  the 
sun  of  Shajihut,  who  {loared  water  on  the  hands  of 
Elijah '  (2  K  3").  They  seem  to  have  been  together 
rtome  nix  or  seven  years  (i  K  2i2',  2  K  1").  How 
and  where  tlim  time  was  spent  is  not  definitely 
stated.  There  is  no  c\-idenco  that  Elijah  ever 
called  E.  to  be  a  dweller  in  desert  solitudes.  There 
are  rather  imliinitionfi  thai  durinu  thchc  years  they 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sims  of  tlie 
pniplieta  (2  K  2).  The  narrative  of  Elijah's  la^t 
journey  shows  the  deep  filial  affection,  as  well  as 
reverence,  which  he  had  awakened  in  his  discij'le. 
See  Elijah.  From  the  scene  of  the  trani>)ntion, 
EUbha  rotumf)  l>earing  Elijah's  mantle,  and  endued 
^^'ith  a  'duublu  jmrtion'  of  his  spirit.  Thus  began 
a  prophetic  career  in  N.  Israel  which  lasted  for 
more  thiui  half  a  century,  during  the  reigns  of 
Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joosh. 

E.  is  Etijah'n  spiritual  siiccensor,  bat  he  presents 
in  many  rifspcct?!  a  striking  contrast  to  his  teacher. 
Duly  mctaphoricallvdoes  he  wear  Eltjali's  mantle  : 
after  ita  br.it  display  it  appears  no  more.  He 
wears  Die  common  garmtmls  (C^p  2  K  2^-), 
and  carries  the  walking-stiiU' of  'ordinary'  gravo 
citizens,' HuiiictimiiK  using  it  fur  working  miracles 
[*2  K  4*|.  With  hie  hald  head,  ho  does  not  ewaiw 
unfavourable  coni]iari»on  with  the  propliet  of  the 
flowing  locks  ('J  K  "J^).  E.  is  no  son  of  the  dcjwrt. 
Brought  up  at  A  peaceful  farm  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  amid  the  sweet  charities  of  home  ( I  K  ly^), 
he  always  prefers  human  comiiaiiionahip.  Uc  is 
generallv  fomul  in  cities,  sojourning  at  Jericho 
among  tbe  sons  of  the  projihets,  or  dwelling  in  his 
own  bnuHc  ut  Samaria  or  at  Poliian  ('2  K  0'*'-). 
A  prophet's  chaml>er  is  built  for  him  by  a  lady  of 
Shunem  {■!"').  Elijahs  power  was  derivud  from 
communion  with  J"  in  lonely  mountains  and 
volleys :  E.  is  helped  by  th«  strains  of  music— 
'the  hand  of  J"'  is  upon  him  when  the  minstrel 
playH  (2  K  3"|. 

iLlijah's  short  career  was  memorable  for  a  few 
grami  and  impressive  scenes,  E-'s  long  can-^-r  is 
marked  by  innumerable  deeds  of  mercy.     Both  in 

Enblic  and  in  private  life  his  activity  is  incessant. 
le  enters  palaces  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend 
and  counsellor.  Kings  reverently  address  Iiim  as 
•  father '  (2  K  6-'  13").  The  kings  of  Israel,  Jiidnh, 
and  Moah  come  to  Beek  his  advice  in  war  (3""'"). 
The  king  of  Syria  consulla  him  in  wckue*».  and 
offers  him  costly  nresenU  {fC- ').  The  king  of  IsraoJ 
comes  to  receive  liis  parting  couuwIh  !I3'*''*).  His 
influence  at  court  and  in  the  army  would  inmiedt- 
Atety  secure  a  Ixxm  for  a  friend  from  tUe  king  or 
the  captain  of  the  host  (4'').  He  i^  expert  in 
camp-life,  anibufh,  and  scouting,  and  more  tlian 
om-e  is  the  ihchu-h  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king 
(tt'").  Even  more  than  in  puhiucs  is  he  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  the  iieople.  He  i.** '  the  holy  man  of 
(Jod  who  passcth  hy  us  continually  '  (4*).  Most  of 
his  miracles  are  deeds  of  LTacious  and  liomely 
beneficence.  Elijah  Iiegan  his  ciireer  by  prwlict- 
ing  a  famine  in  ttie  bind  :  K.  begins  liis  \iy  bealing 
a  (Jprin;;,  that  there  niij^ht  not  lie  *from  theuce  any 
nmro  death  or  barren  land '  (2*'). 


Several  of  E.'n  reoorded  wouU  and  deiidK  seem  to 
sliow  Imw  much  he  profHwl  \>y  the  chfUiti?inna 
experiencu — and  it  nmy  be  by  the  direct  tenchiiii,' 
— uf  Eltjuli.  H»  baa  learned  tlie  lesnun  u(  tu]i;n).> 
tioD  :  when  Noaman  inquires  if  it  Li  posKiblu  to 
reconcile  the  honia^  due  to  Kimnion  \%itli  loyalty 
to  J',  E.  itnds  him  awrty  with  a  word  of  peace 
(5").  He  knows  how  to  tenijHir  justice  with  luurcy  ; 
he  iunriveit  lii.^  uwii  and  hiet  country's  fierceeneinies 
when  ue  Iium  tli<>m  entirely  in  hin  fiandii  (6'^}.  Vut 
he  has  hi*  niaKter's  xt-emneKs  when  it  in  noeiteU. 
He  refii»«j«  to  speak  toJehoram  king  of  Isniol,  that 
•son  of  a  niiirdorer'  (.1^'  6*^).  Not  in  vain  was  it 
prophesie*!  at  Horcb,  '  him  that  escaneth  from  the 
sword  of  John  shall  E.  siny.'  It  is  E.  who  devisee 
the  plot  that  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  the  hoiii»o 
of  Ahab  (I)'"').  And  thoiigli  he  weejts  for  bis 
country  when  ho  furo»uc5)  the  evit  which  tbu 
ferocioHH  Hautel  will  brxn;^  ui>on  Ihraol,  yet  he 
doeo  not  nhrink  from  anointing  him  kini;  of 
Syria  (8'«- "). 

As  a  prophet  E.  bad  no  new  tmth  to  proclaim. 
But  he  exercined  a  M-ide  and  tasting  intiaence  aa 
the  head  of  tho  prophetic  ^ilds  for  more  than 
hnii  a  century.  Tho  sons  or  the  proplieta  regard 
him  with  profound  roverence  [2'"),  and  ulwy  liiin 
iMipIicitly  (9').  E,B  itiiij-de  aim  is  to  coinph^te  the 
refcjrms  W^jnn  by  Elinih — to  re-establish  the 
anci«nt  truLli,  and  repi-1  Itifathun  KU|>erHtLtiun.  He 
is  a  statesman  as  well  as  n  prophet.  Amon^  all 
the  {.iruphets,  none  intervene  in  the  highest  national 
airairs  more  boldly  than  £.,  and  none  so  bucocea* 
folly.  For  many  j-ears  be  eagerly  watches  every 
turn  of  events.  When  the  nation  is  ripe  for 
ruvuLution,  he  summons  the  deittiued  man  at  an 
opiHjrtune  moment,  [puts  an  end  to  the  Tyrian 
domination,  and  extiinaluH  the  base  Tyrian  super- 
stition. After  the  fall  of  tho  Omrite  d^asty,  he 
in  the  tnixteil  friend  and  Migacious  adviser  ot  the 
bou-sc  of  Jehu,  tuid  the  otrength  and  inspiration  of 
larael  in  all  its  trials.  Even  to  old  age  hi.4  xeaJ 
bums  nnqnencliablo:  in  tho  closing  scene  of  bis 
life  the  patriot  Ia  an  evident  fm  theaeer;  and  his 
be(|ne»t  to  larael  is  hope  (13^").  K.  baa  nuKtonny 
spiritual  experience  like  his  master,  and  does  not 
hold  8uch  iminediiile  coDverwe  witli  J",  yet  be  loo 
boa  visions.  He  Koes  Elijah  Iwrne  away  to  hcavt-n 
by  chariots  and  lLor.-?e5  of  Are ;  and  at  Dothan, 
when  the  town  it)  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  his 
sen-ant  (Tit>s  out  to  him  in  f(.*ar,  he  bids  tho  young 
man  look  to  the  nkountjLin.<4,  and  see  that  ihcy  arc 
fnU  of  chariots  and  hor.<W!s  of  lire  round  alxiut 
Elislia  [€i"f. 

It  in  inii»o«»ibIe  to  arrange  the  event.s  of  K,'s  life 
in  ehronolo^'iivil  sequence.  While  the  topography 
of  the  narrative  in  often  precise,  there  is  a  sdngular 
want  of  deliniteness  as  to  [lersonnl  namcn  and 
dates.  The  only  indiention  of  time  ntfordcd  by 
several  of  I  lie  aneedotum  ia  the  mention  of  the 
'  king  of  Isnui! ' ;  but  a»  mi  name  is  hperificd,  the 
ri'adcr  i«  left  to  cH>njecturc  which  of  the  four  kinu's 
who  Mere  the  jirn|diet's  contemporaries  may  bo 
rcferTC<l  to.  It  w  inipoBsible  to  say  in  who-e  reign 
the  cure  of  Nanman,  or  the  attempt  of  the  Syrian^ 
to  capture  E.,  took  pi  nee.  In  aome  coses  occnrrenees 
arc  obviouslr  grouped  together,  according  to  the 
connexion  of  their  couLeuts  {H  K  2.  4).  In  others 
tio  principle  of  arrangement  is  apparent,  and  the 
loose  eounexion  of  the  nanativen  becomes  very 
awkwanl.  For  in!*t-.aiioe-.  tho  siege  of  Samaria  bv  the 
Syrians  is  dewf^ril^ed  immediately  after  it  hns*been 
stated  that '  tho  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into 
the  land  of  Israel '  (0'*(.  Gehazi  appears  in  familiar 
intercourse  witli  *tbe  king  of  iHrael"  after  the 
account  of  his  puniahnieiit  with  lepro»y  (5"  8*); 
an<l  thf  visit  of  .toash  to  E.  during  the  prophet'n 
lust  illnt^ss  is  related  just  nfter  the  mention  i>f  the 
death  of  .Joosh  (13^).     Most  of   E.'s  deeds  and 


Axmriences  are  wt  do^vu  before  tho  account  of 
Jehu's  revututlon ;  but  the  prophet  liveil  45  years 
after  that  event,  and  bis  inflnuni-e  in  the  nation 
was  certainly  greater,  and  bts  deeds  of  bcuehcencs 
probably  more  nmnerona,  after  than  before  tho 
overthrow  of  bis  enemies. 

The  narratives  are  for  the  most  part  a  record  of 
E.'s  activity  a^  a  &eer,  diriuer,  and  worker  of 
miracles,  rather  than  as  a  pruphet  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  Tlie  ordinary  prophet  is  a 
revealer  of  spiritnal  truth,  and  a  preaeher  of 
rightcouBnean.  If  he  is  reprei^entetl  Oii  working 
miraeles  at  all,  they  ure  entirely  subsidiary  to  his 
teaching  fnnctinns.  IJut  the  reminiscences  and  tra- 
ditions of  E.  represent  bim  cbieHy  as  a  wonder- 
worker. He  suspends  the  laws  of  nature  (6*;i.  fore- 
iiees  future  evento  (8"),  divines  the  secret  thoughts 
of  men  (,V-*  0''),  and  knows  w  bat  events  are  happen- 
ing out  of  bight  or  at  a  distance  {ti^). 

It  will  be  convenient  (A)  to  grnU[»  together  E.*» 
deeds  in  his  more  private  capacity,  and  afterwards 
(B)  refer  to  bis  achievements  as  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  kings. 

^V.  (1)  Keeroeaing  tho  Jordan  after  Elijah's  trans- 
lation, E.  either  dwells  or  wjoums  (:?")at  Jericho, 
lately  rebuilt  (I  K  Iti^)  in  a  'pleasant  situation' 
("2  K  2"),  Lht)  fertility  of  w]ioso  groves  and  gardens 
was  duo  then,  as  alway.s  to  its  jM-rennial  spring*. 
At  the  time  of  E.'s  viHit  one  uf  LhL'<u>  springK  has 
noxious  properties,  which  make  H  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, and  injurious  to  the  land  (2'").  The  citizens 
represent  the  facta  to  E.,  who,  taking  salt  in  a  new 
veaseL  casta  it  into  the  spring,  and  iii  the  name  of 
J"  declares  the  water  healed  (li-^).  {-2)  From  Jericho 
E.  goes  to  Betlitil,  which  be  bad  lately  visited 
with  Elijah  (2™*-).  Passing  through  the  wooded 
gorge  (now  called  the  Wady  Suu'iunit],  which 
loads  up  to  tho  town,  he  is  met  by  a  noisy  trot>p  of 
boys,  w-ho,  though  they  were  probably  verj'  rei«iM?ct- 
fuito  the  great  and  awful  tlhjab.  stand  in  no  fear 
of  bis  youthful  successor,  and  rudely  greet  him 
with  shoutaof  '  tio  np,  thou  bald  head  I'  E.  toms 
and  curses  them  in  tlie  name  of  J",  and  two  she- 
l>ears  come  out  uf  the  wooii  and  rend  forty-two  of 
them  in  pieces.  One  naturally  asks  if  this  narra^ 
tive  19  literal  hltjLory.  The  e.\treme  severity  uf 
the  punishment  ia  evidently  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  ofteiiee.  The  deed  is  strikingly  In  eontraat  to 
E-'s  conduct  on  other  oceasiona  (see  especially  2  K 
6*-=").  One  MS  of  the  Sept.  inscrta  the  won! 
AiiJafoF  {'tbey  pelteil  him  with  stones'),  the  tran- 
fieribercvidi-ntly  fenling  tfie  nionil  dilliculty.  Some 
of  tho  Kabbis  sav  that  E.  was  punishi'rd  with  sick- 
ness for  the  deecf.  The  story  iirnl>ii.b]y  bnd  some 
bnKis  in  fact,  bnt  in  'Ua  jtreaent  form  it  reads  like  a 
folklore  tale,  of  the  kmd  familiar  in  all  lands, 
intendal  for  the  admonition  of  rude  and  naughty 
children.    (3)  Tlie  ividow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 

SropUets — the  name  and  place  ore  wanting — Is  in 
ebt,  and  her  sons  are  about  to  be  taken  away  by 
her  creditor  and  sold  sa  slaved.  She  baa  nothing 
left  in  her  house  bnt  a  pot  of  oil,  but  E.  causes  the 
oil  to  multiply  till  it  hlls  all  tbc  vessels  she  can 
borrow  from  her  neighbours.  Having  mid  tho 
oil,  she  pays  her  debt,  and  lives  with  her  sons  on 
the  aureus  (2  K  4'*').  (4)  The  next  rominisceneo 
(2  K  4*'*')  givBs  ft  cbarming  picture  of  private  life 
in  Israel.  Aa  E.  chances  to  pass  the  village  of 
Shiinem  (now  SiMam,  three  miles  from  Jezreel,  on 
the  slopes  of  little  Hermon),  he  is  pressed  to  accept 
hospitality  by  a  lady  of  snVwlanee.  Whenever  he 
paases  that  wn^  again,  he  turns  in  to  eat  bread. 
The  tody  is  so  impressed  by  the  chnrncter  of  Ibe 
mnn  of  (rod  that  she  ]>er&uades  her  husband  to 
hiiild  a  chamber  on  the  roof  of  the  bouse,  to  wlucli 
(be  prophet  ttiay  have  free  access  at  all  time.<4.  An 
a  recomt)enBe  tor  her  kindness,  E.  ifrants  her  f<mdest 
wish :  a  child  is  bom  to  her.    Alter  some  j«an — 


(he  narrative  goea  on  withont  break — her  aon  dies 
of  sun^iroku.  The  lady  rides  to  Canu«I,  and 
Bumiiioiis  E..  who  comes  oud  reatoreB  tJie  hoy  to 
life,  (o)  E.  is  next  found  residing  at  Gilgal.  with 
the  soQ>(  uf  the  propheta,  dtiriuj{  a  funiiuu  (4^'*'}- 
People  are  aubairiting  on  any  rootR  that  can  be 
found.  One  of  Ui«  young  prophets  bi'ingti  home 
Duniu  wild  gourds  (ni'^p,  Vulj^.  rolormtthuUts  agri], 
and  nlirpiU  them  into  the  caldron,  tint  whf>n  they 
Uepn  to  tat,  the  taste  revoaU  the  prefwnce  of 
poiMin,  and  they  cry  ont.  *  O  man  of  God,  there  is 
death  in  the  pot.  '  Hring  meal,'  an&wcrs  the 
wonder- woikcr,  and  forthwith  the  di&Ii  is  rcndirix'd 
hannlesa  and  whok'Jtome.  (6)  Apparently  dnrins 
the  name  famine,  while  K.  is  ntill  living  at  (iilgai, 
he  is  visited  hv  a  farmer  from  Baal-shalishah  {^*^), 
who  brinf;)*  l)>ni  a  present  of  finit-fmita — twenty 
loaves  of  new  bnrleyand  a  sack  full  of  fresh  earaof 
com  (Lv  '»^*  i»3'*).  E.  bid*  lus  servant  set  them 
before  a  hundred  men.  The  servant  faesitatAS,  but 
the  small  fiui'ply  is  miraculouinly  rendered  mffident 
for  tbe  wholti  company.  (7)  The  next  narr&tire 
(2  K  5)  gives  an  account  of  the  liealinf;  of  Naaman 
— the  only  miracle  of  E.  whiuh  id  referred  to  in  the 
NT  (Lk  4*^).  Naaman»  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Syria,  beinff  afflicted  with  the  most 
malifniant  kind  of  leprosy  (the  white  variety,  y."*), 
bearti  of  the  pruphet  in  Saiuaria  ihrouj^h  a  llchrew 
maid,  kidnapptrd  in  a  border  foray  and  taken  into 
hiH  huu»ehuld.  He  rcwilveA  to  visit  the  great  healer. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  prophet's  door,  attended  by 
his  train  of  horses  and  chariots,  E.  sends  a  servant 
to  direct  him  to  go  and  bathe  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan.  >iaaman,  who  haa  expected  a  deferential 
reeeption  and  a  striking  c«ri^nioninl,  is  enraged  hy 
the  seeming  want  of  cuucteiiy,  and  even  more  hy 
the  nature  of  the  prescription.     But  his  servants 


calm   his  rul1le<I  temper;  and  when  he  obeys  the 

t>ropliet's  cnninmnd,  niit  tlenh  romes  ngnin  as  the 
lesb  of  a  little  child.     He  retoma  to  thank  and 


reward  his  benefactor,  but  E.  refuses  to  touch  any 
of  the  presents  which  are  pressed  on  his  accupl- 
aoce.  Naaman,  niaile  to  feel  by  E.'a  Helf-deuial 
that  the  j^loiy  is  duo  to  E.'s  Gwt,  resolves  to  be- 
come a  wor»hipj>er  of  J".  Ho  aeks  permission  to 
take  earth  from  leracl,  that  he  ma^  erect  an  altar 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  his  idea  being  the  ifoimhir 
one,  that  J"  was  a  local  deity,  and  could  only  he 
worsliippod  on  his  own  soil.  K.  does  not  »cek  to 
eorrcet  his  mhitaku.  He  even  gives  the  proHelyte 
permiiuiiun  to  continue  to  pay  outward  homage  to 
Kunmou,  the  gfHl  worKhipimd  by  the  king  of  Syria 
(S"*-"*).  NiLamim  having  deported  in  ]«aco,  E.'s 
servant  Gehnii  follows  him,  and  by  dint  of  lying 
obtains  the  treasure  which  K.  renised.  Hat  h. 
divines  his  dislioncsty,  and  dooms  him  and  hiH 
bouse  to  be  &illicte<l  with  the  Icnrosy  of  N.-uiinnn 
for  ever  (j-"^),  (8)  The  son.t  uf  tim  prnphete,  who 
are  increa.Mng  in  nuniWrH,  rf^Kulve  to  bmtd  a  larger 
dwelling-place  hy  the  .lordan,  While  they  are 
engaged  in  felling  treeji,  thehc-ttd  of  aborrowed  axe 
flies  oft'  and  falltt  into  the  water.  It  would  be  vain 
to  search  for  it  in  the  deep  and  turbid  river.  But 
a  err  brings  tlie  man  oi  God  to  the  spot.  He 
breaks  olt  a  Ktick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
fortiiwith  the  iron  comes  to  the  surface,  and  Is 
restored  to  its  possoaaor. 

R.  The  ri'maining  narratives  exhibit  K.  in  his 
relation  to  kings  and  nilKm,  and  recount  some  of 
his  services  to  bis  country  as  an  inspired  seer  and 
wwe  cunnFiellor.  (1)  E.  is  with  the  confederate 
armies  of  LTac},  •luduh,  and  Edum,  in  a  campaign 
against  Meshn,  kijig  of  Muab  (2  K  S"-*).  His 
presence  is  nut  diiK'overe^l  till  the  armies  are 
pcrishingfor  lock  of  water.  When  the  three  kingn, 
m  their  extremity,  come  to  him  for  counsel,  he 
refusesi  to  hnw  anything  to  do  with  the  king  of 
Icrael,  bidding  him  go  to  the  prophets  of  bis  father 


Ahab  and  hi«>  mother  Jezebel.  But  ont  of  respeot 
for  Jehoeliaphat,  king  of  J  udah,  he  consents  to  give 
his  advice.  Wlieu  a  minstrel  plays  before  hint 
and  the  hand  of  J'  is  upon  hint,  he  commands  that 
deep  trenches  be  du^,  and  pruphc-sies  tliat  though 
they  shiiU  see  no  rain,  yet  the  valley  will  l>e  tilled 
with  water.  His  orders  are  obeyud,  and  next 
morning,  owing  to  a  plentiful  ftill  of  niin  high 
among  the  mountainH  oi  Mimli,  the  torrents  .iwell, 
and  all  the  countrv  is  Hlle<l  witli  water.  (2)  The 
next  narrative  (2  K  (J*--'*)  presents  the  prophet  in 
a  very  pleading  light,  fearless  thongli  an  host 
uncampH  uguiuMt  liim,  conlident  thougli  nar  rises 
against  htm,  and  mngnnniniou.>i  in  hitt  trentiimnl  of 
bis  bafHed  enemies.  Marauding  bands  uf  Hyrians 
have  made  numerous  incursioDS  into  the  north 
countrT,  but  all  their  movements  Iiave  been 
mysteriously  checkmated,  Wht-nevor  they  bave 
laid  an  ambush  in  '  such  and  exivU  n  place,'  K.  has 
warned  the  king  of  Iwnel  to  avoid  the  «|>ot.  thereby 
saving  the  king's  life  'not  once  nor  twice.'  Bcn- 
liadad,  finding  all  his  designs  frustrated,  begins  to 
susjiect  treadiery  in  his  camp.  When  he  hears 
the  trnc  explanation,  he  sends  a  strong  force  of 
horses  and  chariots  to  Dotlian  to  capture  Elli^ha. 
After  comforting  his  alarmed  servant  with  a  vision 
of  the  tipiritual  hosts  that  always  surround  the 
dwellings  of  the  just,  the  prophet  goes  down  to 
meet  the  ^iyriuns,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
they  are  struck  with  blindness  (ct<P,  a  word  found 
only  here  and  in  Gn  19",  prolmbly  meaning 
illusion,  a^\t<i'ia).  Then  telling  them,  evidently 
not  without  a  reli.th  of  the  ludicmuK  u«]Ktct  of  the 
ailUHtion,  that  thfv  have  lost  their  way  and  cnmc 
to  the  wrong  city,  lie  otters  to  conduct  them  to  the 
|>erNjn  whom  tlicy  are  seeking.  Ho  leads  them 
into  the  heart  of  "Samnria.  When  their  eyes  ore 
ofwned  in  answer  to  E-'s  prayer,  they  lind  them- 
selves at  the  inerey  of  the  eneiny.  Tlie  king 
would  have  destroyed  them,  bat  E.  enjoins  him 
to  set  food  before  them,  and  send  them  back  to 
thmr  nmiiiter.  An  enemy  nt  mice  so  powerful  nnd 
so  merciful  nmkcfi  such  an  inipri.'»'M«n'  upon  the 
Syrians  that  their  marauding  expcdiiious  entirely 
cease.  (3}  The  next  incident  (C^*''),  though  intro- 
duced without  remark  imnic<iiately  after  the  last, 
evidently  ocourrcd  at  a  diiTcrcnt  lime.  The  king 
of  Syria  gnlliers  a  great  nmiy  to  besiege  Samaria. 
K.  eocoiirH"C3  tlie  nicn  of  iHracl  to  defend  their 
citj*  to  the  last.  When  the  besieged  are  reduced 
to  fiiniinc,  he  still  counHels  no  xurrendcr,  and 
heartens  the  pcojilo  with  the  pmplivcy  of  coming 
deliverance.  The  king  of  iHrsel  —  who  is  not 
named — wishes  to  capitulate.  He  ventJi  his  hetii- 
lesa  rago  upon  E.,  and  vows  to  take  his  life, 
l»ecaii.«Mi  l^ie  jimphet  Mill  not  swerve  from  hi« 
pur[>a»o  even  when  the  jtcnple  of  the  city  are  eat- 
ing the  tlesii  of  their  own  rliildren.  While  E.  is  In 
his  huuxe  giving  cuiin^et  to  ttie  elders  of  Israel,  ho 
divines  that  a  mcRRcngcr  of  the  king  is  on  his  way 
to  take  his  Lfe,  and  that  the  king  is  following 
close  behind.  When  the  king  enters,  the  prophet 
declares  that  on  the  morrow  there  will  W  abund- 
ance of  food  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
king's  ofltcers  sneers  at  the  sangumo  prediction  : 
'  Yes,  no  doubt,  J*  will  open  windows  in  heaven  ! 
.\nd  yet  can  this  thing  bo?'  E.  retorts  that  the 
oflicer  will  see  the  abundance,  but  shall  not  cat  of 
it.  During  the  night  there  in  a  imnic  in  the  Syrian 
host,  the  camp  is  deserted,  and  evcrj'  part  of  the 
T>rophet!y  fullillod.  (4)  We  next  find  E.  nt  PamascuM. 
Ilavinj;  heard  of  the  mortal  sickness  of  Benhuiloil, 
he  resli/i:*  tliiit  the  lime  has  come  to  exw-ute  the 
eommirtsion  which  Elijah  received  at  Sinai,  by 
anointing  Haznel  to  be  king  of  Syria.  No  sooner 
does  E.,  whoM)  fame  as  a  prophet  has  now  spread 
far  beyond  Israel,  enter  the  city  of  lJani«*cus,  than 
the  tidings  are  carried  to  the  palace.    King  Ben* 
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hadud  immediately  sends  Llazael,  tiis  commander- 
in-cliiof,  ladun  wiili  prvaenU,  to  inquiro  of  the  aoer 
if  lie  may  rueovor  of  his  sickness.  E.'areply  la  un- 
rertjun  :  at-cordniy  tii  one  refliUiig,  he  biifs  Haxatil 
ntturn  and  tt^ll  tltu  kin^  thiit  hu  bhall  kiii-l'Iv 
recover  ;  ftccordiup  to  auotlier  readlDg  (the  kJthlbh, 
and  therefore  i>robahIy  authentic),  llazael  ia  to 
rb|dy  ttuit  Ucuhadad  ehatl  surely  dio.  At  on^ 
latc,  E.  leaves  Ufuael  in  do  douht  that  the  kin^  is 
not  to  recover,  and  that  his  successor  is  none  uthcr 
that!  HiizJLvl  hiiti.sflf.  But  it  ia  a  hard  task  which 
J"  hn.s  hiid  uitoii  K. — to  anoint  the  man  whom  he 
known  OH  the  declined  ncuurgu  uf  iHrael.  K.,  hh  hu 
lookx  EtMidfoatly  iu  the  lierc^  captain's  face  and 
foreseen  tlie  oominff  evil,  bumtii  into  tears.  When 
Hazael  inquires  what  thiftwcepin;;  moons,  K.  nhowa 
him  liiB  future.  The  ISyrinn,  who  hns  no  ear  for  the 
tulc  of  l^irael's  sutlnrin^n,  and  thinks  only  of  the 
promise  of  pprjuinal  distinction,  ronli*^s  ironically 
Utat  the  task  i»  too  'Tcut  for  a  dog  like  him.  liut 
K.  asKiires  him  in  phiiii  wonln  that  J"  has  chosen 
him  to  be  kinj,'  of  Syria,  (5)  Tho  chief  business  of 
E.'8  life  is  to  avenge  the  crimes  and  apostasy  of 
the  house  of  Abab.  The  min^ion  lo  anoint  Jehu 
kin;;  over  Uracl,  which  Elijah  did  not  livo  to  fiilfil, 
mu(^t  he  L-arried  out  by  hiB  succeeaor.  Daring  a 
war  between  l-*rat.-l  antf  Syria  for  the  posseaaion  of 
Kamoth-gik'iul.  Ahubn  ttoit  Jehoram  u  wounded, 
and  L'tMii  home  to  Samaria  to  bo  cnred.  His 
ally  tlif*  kin^'  of  .Tudali  ItiaveH  the  anny,  and  goes 
to  vittit  him  (M^'-J.  Daring  their  absence  E.  calls 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  sends  him  to 
Ram iith- plead,  \vith  instructiona  to  seek  out  Jehu, 
and  twcrutly  auoiut  him  Uini:;.  As  soon  as  Jehu 
dirul^'eH  tlie  secret  to  his  broUier  officers,  they 
proclaim  him  kin)j;,  and  the  whole  army  at  oncv 
e^pouftes  liis  cause.  The  nation  ha.i  long  licen 
ready  for  a  cluingo,  and  tho  house  of  Omri  falls 
without  Iwing  able  to  strikti  a  blow  in  sclf-<i€fcnoe 
(fill-).  (B)  E.  lives  to  extreme  old  ago,  and  his  laat 
thoughts  are  given  to  hia  countn-.  It  is  sad  to 
rellwt  that,  in  djiite  of  idl  his  labours,  Israel  has 
be<.«mu  fei'blo  and  dependent.  Durinc  the  reigns 
of  the  puitillanimuus  Njns  of  Jehu,  the  S^'rinni^  have 
dono  to  iBraid  arwvnlinj;  to  their  will,  and  the 
nation  fms  more  than  once  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  extmcticn.  But  Jehu's  grandson  JoilsIi  is 
a  yonth  of  great  |>romiae,  and  K.  sees  in  him  one 
L-apiible  of  making'  Isruul  ouce  more  iudeiK-udent 
and  proiiperou^  Tlio  yonn^  king  comes  iiu\\ii  to 
visit  the  ui^ihI  proplict  us  lie  Iie»  on  his  i»earefiil 
death-lM.'d  jl3"'']-  '!'''«  l^inji  is  moved  to  tears. 
No  words  could  be  nmre  appropriate  than  tltose  in 
wtiieh  ho  midrot*e>i  the  prophet;  '  My  father,  my 
father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horstmen 
thereof.'  K.  has  Ktill  the  spirit  of  the  ma.st<>r  to 
whom  he  first  applied  those  words  (2  K  2'^").  To 
impress  on  tho  younj;  king's  mind  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  ho  iisoa  a  fine  piece  of  symbolism.  The 
window  is  opt-ned  eastward,  toward  the  country 
of  the  enemy,  the  king's  how  is  pointed  in  tha't 
directiuti,  the  prophet's  conm^rnitin^'  hand  is  laid 
oa  thu  kinjj's  ri^'lit  hand,  and  *  the  arrow  of  J"'« 
deliverance,  of  oeliverance  from  Syria,'  is  dis- 
chnr;;ed.  The  king  is  then  comnmnded  to  take  up 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  and  smite  the  ^'round.  lie  smites 
only  three  times,  and  halta.  This  does  not  please 
the  zealous  old  prophet :  before  closing  his  eyes  he 
would  iam  have  foreseen  that  the  eiiomioa  of 
the  [►eople  of  J"  would  lie  duftuiteil  five  or  six 
time.H ;  as  it  is,  the  king  has  onl^'  energy  enough  to 
smite  them  thrice. 

There  is  one  other  tradition  regarding  E.,  nnd 
that  the  most  marvellous  of  all.  liis  wonder- 
workinj:  power  does  nottenninate  with  hi-i  life.  In 
the  '^priut;  of  the  vcnr  after  his  dctcase  a  burial  it* 
taking  (il:ue  in  llie  cemeterj'  which  contHinx  liin 
sepulchre,  when  it  clioucca  that  a  band  of  maraud- 


ing Moabites  corner  in  sight.  The  moumcrs,  in 
their  cayomeas  either  to  attack  or  lo  escape  from 
the  iuvaders,  hastily  place  the  corp^ie  in  the  tomb 
of  Klisha.  No  soonor  iIorh  the  body  touch  the 
bones  of  the  pro]diuL  than  the  dead  man  revives 
and  fltan<!s  upon  his  feet  (13''"-) 

The  founiiation  of  E.'s  character  is  laid  in  the 
strong  atfei'tions  of  liis  bome-life  (1  K  IIP}.  Ue 
learns  to  cull  the  great  oaoetic  prophet  his  '  father,' 
but  he  never  ceases  to  be  attached  to  his  feltow- 
men.  While  his  career  is  Icbs  impressive  than  that 
of  Klijah,  his  achie%'ement  is  to  make  a  coinmuu  life 
illustrious,  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  narra- 
tives sliow  him  in  on  equally  fuvonrable  light, 
but  on  the  whole  he  is  repre.'wnteil  as  humane, 
large-minded,  tender-hearted,  a  prophet  called  to 
comfort,  hcoj,  and  reconcile.  Intcre-Hting  side- 
lights are  thrown  on  his  character.  His  quick  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things  is  evidenced  by  his 
choice  of  beasts  for  a  burnt-olVering  and  fuel  for 
his  aacritice  (I  K  Ut"),  his  sense  of  humour  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Sj-rian  emissaries  (2  K  6'*),  wid 
his  tenderness  of  heart  by  his  tears  over  Israel's 
coming  misfortunes  (2  K  &")■  He  is  constantly  (SB 
times  in  all)  called  tho  man  of  God,  and  ho  proves 
hut  love  of  God  by  loving  men.  His  relij^Hon  is  to 
vi^it  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  allliction 
(2  K  4>).  And  amid  oil  tho  seductions  of  court 
favour  he  retains  the  true  prophetic  simplicity  of 
character  and  contempt  for  worhlly  wealth  (5'"). 
Like  his  trrent  innsLer  Elijah,  he  is  eulogized  by 
the  son  ofSirach  (8ir  48"-»). 

Some  of  E.'8  miracle.'!— tho  dividing  of  tbe 
Jordrui,  tlie  increase  of  the  widow'n  oil,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Shtinammite'sson — are  almost  identical 
with  the  recunied  miracles  of  Elijah.  The  henl- 
ing  of  the  iL-jMir  and  tho  multiplying  of  the  barley 
loaves  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  miraclwof  Jcsua. 
But  it  lias  often  been  remarked  that  to  find 
parallels  to  the  miracles  of  the  iron  oxe-hcad  made 
to  Hwim,  tlie  noxious  well  heaJed  with  salt,  the 
iH>iiw»nejl  jiot  rendered  harmless  with  meal,  and  the 
dead  man  quickened  by  the  touch  of  tlie  prophet's 
boneit,  M-e  must  go  outside  theSeripturei;.  SlaJiley 
says  that  '  E.'s  works  at^nd  alone  in  their  likeness 
to  the  acts  of  the  medijcvnl  saints.  There  nloue  in 
the  sacred  history  the  gulf  between  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  miracles  almost  di.'wipi»cars.'  And 
Farrar  mmpari's  the  ht«ri<'s  of  E.  to  '  other  Jewish 
bHt;g»<U)tli,  written  for  edification  in  the  schools  of 
tho  prophets,  Vmt  no  more  intended  for  perfectly 
literal  acceptance  in  all  their  details  than  the  life 
of  St.  Anthony  or  St.  Francis.' 

Ehslia  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Chnrcb,  hie 
festival  being  on  tho  I4tb  el  June. 

Lii ts A TTKi.— Driver,  LOT  1S&I. :  Wellhausan,  CotKp.  S8B8. ; 
W.  K.  Smllh.  fnvh.  af  Itr.  8511.,  lie,  SU8!. ;  CorniU.  /tr. 
I'rwh.  Ut..  »3(r. ;  Kitld,  Ititt.  «/  ««*.  U.  tl*!..  208.  STB, 
2S0B.,  a»,  aiHI.;  »"*rr»r.  Bki.  of  Kxnyt.  U.eiU;  Riiclwin,  Htt. 
n/  In.  \.  Wlft, ;  Or«t«.  IJit.  X'j  Jfuv  (tr.  by  B.  h6vry\  L  2l»; 
Rrnan,  HiH.  uf  Pritpit  of  itr.  { Kn;.  tr.),  U.  !UU  0. ;  Moatcflore. 
Itii-ftrt  L*ct.  p.  Mf.  ;  Moiirii^,  ProphtU  and  Kin^t,  li2; 
Urblnn,  Seruuint  on  OT  .S'u/)>efa,  W&-33L 

T    ^TItACTBA*V 

ELISHAH  {^.^,  'EXurd,  'EXdffoi.  £'/i,m}.— The 
eldest  son  of  Jayon  according  to  Gn  10*.  In  ICxfc 
27'  the  Tynans  are  said  to  have  procured  their 
purple  dye  from  the  *  isles' or 'cooi-tlands' of  E., 
which  shows  that  wu  must  look  for  the  locality  in 
tho  Greek  seas.  Jo'^ephus  {.-Im/.  I.  vi.  l|  identified 
E.  M'ith  the  -ISoliaiis;  plionnlirally.  however,  this 
is  im|H»sHibte ;  moreover,  Greek  etlinology  made 
j4u>Ius  the  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  Ion,  the 
Hob.  Javan.  Many  mwlcni  writers  have  seen  EHs 
in  E.J  but  tlie  name  of  Elis  properly  begnn  with 
digfLMimu,  and  is  proWbty  the  same  as  the  Lat. 
mtlU.  Diliiiiann  iinnmsitl  to  identify  E.  "with 
Smillivrn  Ilfily,  and  >lover8willi  Garlhage;  boUi 
identiiications,  bowevsr,  are  incon.'tistent  with  tbe 
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elatcment  tli&t  It  m-ils  ihu  stource  of  the  purple  dye, 
&nd  it  in  (lUIicult  to  lind  any  name  an  eitlior  the 
It&Iian  or  the  African  coai«t  which  cAn  be  coiu> 
|iare(l  with  that  uf  F!lii«hah. 

Tho  Tel  tol-Atimma  tahk-ts  have  Ihrovm  a  new 
lj(;lit  on  the  question.  Several  ol  them  are  letters 
to  the  i'haruoh  from  'the  king  of  Alasia,'  a 
conntry  whiL'h  a  liicratiR  docket  attacliod  to  on<^ 
of  them  identities  with  the  K^yptian  Al»ii.  Alfut, 
BunurlitucK  read  A raHa,wiU4  overrun  hyThothmeitTTT., 
and  in  uientionud  in  llie  liHtof  hi>4.Syi'iuii  cuniivie^ts 
ungnived  uii  tliu  walls  of  Karnak'iNos.  'J13  and 
236).  Mn.-i»er»  {licrncil  de  Tmvaux,  x.  p.  'JIU) 
make'9  Alitor  Alaaia  tlie  nortliem  part  of  Coilo- 
Syria.  An  iinpnhlished  hieratic  papyrus,  however, 
now  in  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Peteraburg,  whirh  de- 
Bcribcs  an  ombas^  sent  by  tea  to  the  king  of 
iiebaJ  in  tbo  time  of  the  high  priest  Hir-Hur, 
BtatiM  that  tha  Egyptian  envoyB  were  wreckiMl  on 
the  coast  of  Aiwa,  where  they  wore  aftcr\*'ardj( 
huspi  lahly  entertainwl  hy  the  queen  of  the  country. 
Alsa  or  Alasia  thewfore  must  have  adjoined  the 
Mediterranean,  and  AVincklor  and  W.  Max  Mtlllcr 
accordingly  propose  to  sec  in  it  the  island  of 
CrpruA.  Condur  hotl  already  stigfifstfd  th.it 
Ala.-^ia  and  E.  ore  one  and  the  saiiiu.  Tho  two 
f^hicf  objt^tiuiiH  to  the  idcntitication  \vitli  Cypnis 
are  tliat  the  ordinary  K^yptian  namo  of  that 
island  wo-s  .\}*i,  and  that  Thotlimes  UL  includes  the 
country  aiiionp  hi«  i^yrian  conqnests. 

It  if  temptin;,'  tv  identify  E.,  on  the  phonetic 
eido,  with  the  Greek  Hellns.  Wo  ini^ht  OMiumc 
that  the  E'.'yptian  forni  of  the  name,  Alwi,  was 
taken  from  itie  cuneiform  Alu^tiu,  in  which  the 
initial  ojfpirnto  of  the  Creek  would  not  \)C  exiiressed. 
but  tiio  Honieriu  poeinn  seem  to  n)u>w  ttiat  the 
name  of  Hidhut  cxiuh]  not  have  niip-ated  from 
it«  orii;inal  huniu  in  nurthern  Greece  to  the  eastern 
Imsin  of  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  age  of 
the  Tel  el-AmarDa  tablets.  Mureover,  a«  late  an 
tlie  reipn  of  the  A^nvrian  Sarpjn,  Cyprus  was  atill 
known  to  the  inhabitautji  of  Asiu  o-t  '  the  country 
ot  the  lonians,'  notuf  the  Helkneit,  while  a  Yitvtna 
or  'Ionian'  is  meutiuntHl  in  two  of  the  Tel  el- 
Aniania  letters.  The  tormination  of  Alaaia  im- 
ptieit  a  Greek  adjective  in  -o-ioi,  and  it  is  posaihlc 
that  Crete,  rather  than  Cypros,  is  inteuded  by  tho 
paioe. 

LmsATCW.— Si^j-efi,  nCU  ISO ;  Oonder,  BiU*  and  rJU  Etut. 

A.  H.  SAYCR. 

ELISHAMA  (J'5P'V»  'God  has  heard '(.—1.  A 
■prince  of  the  tribo  of  Epiiruini  at  the  census  in  the 
wildernew,  son  of  Aminihad,  and  grandfather  of 
Joshua  (Nn  1»  2",  I  Ch  T'*).  2.  One  of  David's 
eons,  bom  in  Jerasalciu  (2  S  5'",  1  Vh  3"  14').  3. 
In  lCh3*  bv  mistake  fur  El[shua{wbich  seejof  2  8 
5'*,  I  Gh  H\  4.  A  desccrulaiit  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jekaiuiah  (\  Cb  2").  8.  The  father  of  Nethaniah, 
and  grandfatbor  of  Istimae),  *of  the  seed  royal.' 
who  killed  Cedaliab  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (2  K 
2.'i",  Jer  41').  Jerome,  following  Jewiah  tradition, 
identilies  him  with  No.  4.     iSee  Sayce  Ht'A/  380  f. 

6.  A  HiTibH  i>r  s<»L-retnry  to  Jehoiaktm  (Jer  36'"-  *•■ "). 

7.  A  prifst  sent  by  JchoKbuphat  to  teach  the  law 
in  tbe  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ch  l"!').      It.  M.  Boyd. 

ELIBHAPHAT  f05r'';i<  TtocI  hath  judged').— One 
of  tlie  ujtMtiiiiis  who  helped  Jehoiada  to  instal  king 
Joash  (3  t'h  23»J. 

ELISHEBA  (vyt^v  'God  fa  an  oath*),  LXX, 
'FAtKrali^e  B,  'a\,cd^t^  A'  (cf.  Lk  V).  daughter  of 
Amroinadab,  stater  of  Nah»hon,  a  prince  of  the 
tnbe  of  Judah,  and  wife  of  Aaron.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  Ex  0°  (P).  W.  C.  AllEN. 

ELI8H0A  Isw'^H,  2  S  5'».  1  Ch  14»).— A  son  of 
David  born  at  Jerusalem.     The  variant  in  1  Ch  3^t 
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if^tp'hf,  13  due  to  the  siuiilar  name  occurring  in  the 
next  line.  J.  F.  STBNNINQ. 

ELIUD  ('R>aoi;«).— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  l'*). 
See  GeNKALOUV. 

ELIZAPHAN  {i?rS*  '  God  ha*  protect«d " ;  cf. 
I'hii-n.  '^S'^fi,  '¥.\ftaa<t>ai>).-~i.  Prim*  of  the  Kobath- 
ites.  son  of  Uzziel.  Nn  3**,  I  Ch  IM  ['EXiaaAir), 
2Ch  2^=="  =  Elxaphan  (rpi^n.  'EXf«ra«(lr).  Ex  tt«,  Lv 
10*  I*.  2.  Zebuluu's  r(;prt»untativu  for  dividing  the 
laud  (Nu  34"  P).  G.  H.  Baitekshv. 

ELIZUR  [-ns-^it  'God  i.i  a  Ilock.'  cf.  Zitriku. 
'EXfiooi'p'i.^IMueeof  Reulwnat  the  hrnl  census  (Nu 
1*2'"  7*"  10""  P).  A  similar  name  occurs  in  tho 
Zinjcrli  inscriptions  (8th  ci'ut.  D.C.),  Hir-tiiflr,  *the 
pod  Bir  is  a  rook'  {Hommel,  An/7.  Hrh.  Tmd,, 
320),  or  Bartstir,  '  son  of  a  rock '  ( I).  H.  M  iiller). 

i.\.  H.  Battkiisby. 

ELKANAH  (.n^^y  'God  \\m  poiu<eHMed '].— 1.  The 
second  son  of  Kornb,  brotlier  to  Assir  and  Abi- 
osaph,  one  of  tho  clans  of  the  Korahites  (Ex  6**}. 
We  are  told  that '  the  children  of  Korah  died  not ' 
in  ttitt  overthrow  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirajn 
(Nu26").  2.  The  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of  l-'Iihu, 
the  Sun  of  Tohu,  the  son  of  Zupli,  an  Ephraimitc 
of  Rauiathaini'Zujihiiti,  *  of  tlie  hill  couulrry  of 
Kphraim,  the  hunliand  of  Hannali,  hiit  favijurito 
H-ife,  and  Peninnah.  Hannah  felt  her  child1u8«no>w 
very  much,  especially  as  Peninnah  mocked  her 
for  it;  hnt  E.  endeavonrod  to  comfort  her.  At 
len;:^b,  after  several  yearly  visits  to  the  temple  at 
Shiloh,  Hannah  wn*  promised  a  sod.  This  son  was 
cnlli^i  Samuol,  and  Hannah  and  bcrhnsl>and  otlcrtH] 
liiiu  to  the  I.or<l  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  and 
h<ft  him  with  KH  on  their  return  to  Kainah  (1  ?>\^~ 
2").  3.  The  Hon  of  As^ir,  the  son  of  Korah  (1  Ch 
&^),  apparently  identical  with  (1),  and  an  ancestor 
of  (2).  4.  The  father  of  Zupli  or  Zoptuu  {1  CU 
(i*"*J.  5.  Aq  ancestor  of  Bereehiah,  tho  son  of 
Ajia,  'that  dwelt  in  tbe  \-illagefl  of  tbe  Netopha- 
thitcH*  (1  Ch  9'').  6.  One  of  David's  mighty  men, 
a  Kondiite  (1  Ch  12^).  7.  One  of  tliu  two  door- 
keepers for  the  ark  (1  Ch  15"),  iierhaps  identical 
with  (6).  &■  '  That  was  next  to  the  king,'  Hlnin  in 
the  mign  of  Ahas  with  '  Maaseiah  the  kin;;'s  son, 
and  Arrikam  the  rnler  of  the  houne,"  by  Zichri,  '  a 
mighty  man  of  Ephratin '  (2  Ch  2S'). 

H.  A.  Redpath. 

ELKIAH  ('EXsiiiti.  —  An  ancestor  of  Judith, 
Jth  S^ 

ELROSHITE  (■s^pS?.  I*XX*E\«<rar<K)-— A  ffentilic 
adjei'tive  employed  todetMirilto  the  pr*>pli«t  Nahum 
(I'),  ini[>lying  that  a  place  named  Elko^li  was  his 
birthplace.     Three  identitJcalionH  have  been   pro- 

f>osea  for  the  latter.  (1)  Joromo  (in  hia  Comm.) 
ocates  Elkosh  at  a  village  in  Galilee  named  Etcesi 
(of.  also  Capernaum  =  Dirj  tcj  (?),  '  village  of 
Nahum'j.  42)  In  a  work  ascribed  to  Eptphimiu<i, 
On  thf.  ProyheiK,  how  thftj  dird  and  where  they 
trrre  burUa,  we  are  told  that  '  Jtahnm  \va«  of 
Elkosh,  beyond  Bftt  Gabrd,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.' 
Thia  B(t  Cabrfi  is  Bcii  Jibrin,  the  ancient  ElcU' 
thoropolis,  N.E.  of  Lacliish.  (3)  Mediti-val  tradition 
connected  Nahuni  with  Elhtih  on  a  tributary  of  tho 
Tigris,  2 days'  journey  N.  of  MonuI  (Nineveh).  We 
muMlljc  content  to  leavt  the  tiro[)hi:t's  birthplace 
uncertain,  although  weighty  considerations  plead 

*  For  thia  nnnie  •?«  ftrt.  RA¥ATnADt-SOPim.  la  1  Ch  tPB^ 
andusiKuniii^l  in  tnpTamrUttt  nua  liavit«,  aiid Ui« thtv* aanui, 
Bihu.  Tr>liu.  Zni>h,  ftMicKr  u  KlUb.  Sohfcth,  Zo|)h*J  M»«0! 
KJid,  TnAli.  7.itt>h  (KiAOh  7Jpli)  (C^^X  It  U  noLlCBftblo  thU 
in  tlic  flnt  ol  ihviK  |>lscett  thvrc  ia  iio  connoting  Uiik  b«lvesn 
Ihr  P.lkarnh  mpntitiniwl  and  SMuusI.  Tlie  UiukI  evpUmaUan 
jTivcn  ol  thb  Apparent  diMrcpana)*  la  Hint  thvLeviU-a  In  mi; 
luirtinilar  rritj-  wcr*  rjttinLed  as  |art  of  tiis  tribe  unonipt  when 
Lhvy  wcrv  dwelliiv ;  but  tliU  doM  sot  m*m  vtiy  estWucUir)-. 


in  favour  uf  the  accond  of  the  above  identifica- 

tiOTUL 

LiTBaAnrsK.— A.  B.  DavidMn,  A'aAwin,  Inlrod.  I  1 ;  Ne«U«, 
ZtOtch,  S.  druUah.  fiti.  Vwnint,  i.  •ITi  ff.  (tnu«l.  la  PUVSl 
(1$T«>.  ^  136  a.) ;  O.  A.  Smith,  U\A.  Geag.  2^1  d. 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 
ELLABAR  ("vvVti,  'ZKSaadp.  PohIhs).  —  Arioch, 
kin;;  of  Klliuyir,  was  oiio  of  tin:  viiasiil  llubyluiiinn 
kings  who  look  |«art  along  witli  thuir  aiwemin, 
Ch^or-laomer  of  Elnra,  in  Iuh  cainiiaign  ngainst 
Can&an  (Gn  14').  In  the  cnrly  daya  of  Assyri- 
ology  (»eo  F.  Lenorroont,  La  I^n/iue  primitive  rfu 
la  Vhaldie  (1875),  pp.  377-370)  he  wos  already 
idealificd  by  tlio  uotiuliorora  of  the  cnneiform 
iQ!4criptiun»  wtlh  tlri-Akn,  king  of  Lar9a>  who 
was  c:alliHi  RiiiiSin  (or  IUiu-Aku)  by  hia  ScmitiL- 
Hiibji»(:l«.  The  iden  till  cation  has  now  been  vcrilicd 
by  further  distoverien.  whirh  hnve  shown  tliat 
Eri-Aku  was  a  contHiujKimry  of  Kiidur-I.a^anmr 
{Chedor-Iaoiner)  of  Elam,  Tiid"huln  or  TJd'aJ,  and 
Khanimurnbi  or  vVmmi-mbi.  wliom  recent  research 
ha.1  pruvf^d  to  lit:  the  Aiii-raphcl  of  Ouncsia.  Larsa 
i»  now  royr tainted  by  the  mounds  of  Senkereh,  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  on  the  ca^nt  bunk  of  tim  Guplirat«B 
and  aboDt  midway  hetwt^en  the  vhi*i»  of  £rccb 
(Wr'arkti)  and  Ur  [Mt4kayifar).  One  of  its  early 
names  was  Amrraa,  and  it  Mtiv^  celebrated  for  its 
tcmjile  and  worAhi|i  of  the  Snn-^od  (see  Sayce, 
/.V/w/i'on  of  the  Ancurnt  li^hyl&Tiians,  pp.  186,  167). 
The  temple,  called  Bil-Uri  by  the  Semites,  was  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  hnd  W:n  restored  by  Ur- 
Bflu  (7),  U.C.  2700,  by  Khammnrahi,  by  Kehuchad- 
re7j:ar,  and  hr  Nal>nnidii^  Among  the  ruinn  of 
itM  library  and  tombs  Ix>ftuH  found  Ira^'uienta  of  a 
uathenmtical  work  (C/uildcen  and  Sn-siann,  i>n. 
255,  200).  The  biblical  form  of  the  name  probaWy 
representB  df  Larso,  'the  city  of  Lorsa'  (but  see 
BaU'b  not«  on  Ga  W  in  Qanpt's  OT). 

Lir«ATti«B.  —  Savce,  ITC.W  IflMT. ;  Loftui,  Chaldtra  and 
9uMiatn,  KlOff.  ;  WiUmIi.  Wn  %!/•>«  Panttiw!  tiat.  ;  Tide. 
iUteh.  i.  M :  Schrvler,  COT  on  Ud  14.  Sn  aieo  lIomiucrN  lut. 
BABTUiHtA,  ]■.  22dc  iu  prcaeub  vol,  ukI  his  Aiteient  Uebmr 
Tndilion,  US!.  A.  H.  SayCE. 

ELM. — A  miiftnLnftlation   of   .A.V   for    terebinth 

(Uo6  4'-'). 

ELKADAM  (*E\uaSa>,  AVElmodani.iwrh.=-iito^)f 
Gn  lO**}.— An  ancestor  of  Jc^na  {Lk  3").  Sco 
Gkkealogy. 

ELNAAM  (D:;i)v  'God  U  [)lea»antneaa*].— The 
father  of  two  of  X>avid'H  miglily  men  (l  Ch  11**). 

ELNATHAN  tm^v  *  God  has  piven ' ;  cf.  ]w^•],  2  K 
24".  Jor  2G"  36"-^,  Ezr  8'*.— 1.  The  father  of 
NehuRkta,  the  mother  of  Jchoiachin.  2.  The  st>n 
of  Achbor.  A  person  of  influence  in  Jehu  in  kirn's 
i-ourt.  He  was  the  chief  of  t.iio.ie  w^nt  to  F.jfv[>l  to 
fetcfi  Uriah,  who  had  oUViuded  Juhuiakim  hy  hiK 

Srophecv,  and  one  of  those  who  had  entreatc<l 
ehoiakun  not  to  bum  thi*  roll.  It  ih  posi^ible  that 
(1)  ami  {'2)  are  the  name  person,  but  by  no  means 
(icrtain  when  we  consider  the  ooaimonnesa  of  tho 
D&mc.  3.  The  name  oocurs  no  fewer  than  three 
tintKH  in  the  list  uf  those  sent  fur  by  Ezra  whi;n  lie 
oncantpci]  near  x\hiivA  in  the  course  of  hin  journey 
to  Jenifl.,  twice  among  the  nhicf  men,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  tea<-hi:r8.  But  it  in  extremely  probable 
that  the  Hccond  occurrence  of  the  n&rae  is  a  corrupt 
reading,  ariunj;  out  of  the  followini;  nnmc  Nathan. 

F.  U.  WuojjB. 
ELOHIM.-Sce   GOD.     ELOHIBT.-See    Uexa- 

TEUCII. 

ELOI.— See  Ku. 

ELON  (1%  'a  terebinth').—!.  Of  the  tribe  of 


Zebttlun,  one  of  the  minor  judges  (Jg  12^^").  All 
that  i;!  told  of  him  is  simply  that  he  judged  Israel 
for  ten  years,  that  lie  died,  and  was  Imried  in  Elon 
(jiVk)  in  ZehuJun.  The  MX  points  i^*?.'*  Aijalon  ; 
but  the  difllinctiun  thus  made  between  the  name 
of  the  judge  and  his  bury  ing-plaoe  i»  nuit4^  arbitrary. 
Ilaor,  Lihri  Jos.  e(  Jmi.  y.  98,  reiidt  ;*jk  Klun,  m 
both  vcr-tCM.  2.  A  son  of  Zebulun  (lin  46'*.  Nu  '26*, 
where  guiitiUc  nameElooitesoccur^L  3.  A  lIittiC«> 
the  father-in-law  of  Esau  (Ga  2ti»  36'). 

G.  A.  COOKB. 
ELOK  C^^tf),  -Jos  tn".— A  town  of  Dnu.  p^rhap* 
the  same  as  Elon-bcth-hanaji  (1  K  4"),  wliich  waa 
in  Solomon's  province  corre-«|»ondiTig  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Dan.  The  site  of  Ananiah  HiM^ms  loo  for 
E.,  being  in  Benjamin.  In  tMiino  MSS  Elon  and 
Beth-hatian  are  mode  di-stinct  places,  in  which  caae 
the  lattur  may  be  .Ananiah,  and  the  former  i* 
unknown  unless  Aijalon  was  the  original  reailing. 

0.  It.  CoMtKK. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.— See  Elok.  ELOTH.— 
See  Elatii. 

ELPAAL  (VrBi-ti  *God  of  doing' (?))— The  head  i>£ 
a  BL-ujamite  family  (I  Ch  b"- '^  ").     See  Oma- 

ALOQY. 

ELPARAH  (Gn  14«).-See  Paran. 

ELPELET  {oh!f\v,  AV  Elpalet).— One  of  David's 

son3=Et,n-HKi,KT  No.  1. 

EL-SHADDAL-See  GOD. 

ELTEKEH  (Jor  10**  rrpp^ii,  21*  uppjui).— A  town 
of  the  territory  of  Dan,  iiicntioncil  in  eouiiexiou 
witit  Ekruri  and  Gibbctlmn.  It  is  probably  tlio 
same  as  Altalicii  {.-\bta<l>n-u),  a  town  lutuitioned  in 
the  Prism  loacription  of  SL-nnacherib  ax  the  ncena 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  and  their  Egyp. 
alliert  by  the  As^riana  in  the  days  of  Uezekiaii. 
G.  A.  Smith  {HUt.  Geo^.  p.  236)  urges  that  Alta^a 
(Eltekeh)  cannot  have  been  situated  up  the  valley 
of  Aijalon,  where  it  is  marked  on  the  i-'A'i'' map, 
for  such  a  situ  i.n  unsuitable  as  the  mceting-plaetj 
of  the  main  Aiwyr.  and  Egyp.  armies.  The  VEF 
identification  may,  however,  be  correct,  and  the 
tight  may  hare  Iwen  between  detachments.  Vet 
a  site  near  Ekron  suits  JiennncheriVs  narrali%'e, 
for  after  taking  Altn^u  he  tvllH  u.<i  next  that  ho 
took  Kkron  (Am-kar-ru-na).  In  any  ca£e  it  ifl 
improlKible  that  the  retreat  of  Scnn.icherili  waa. 
the  result  of  the  encountw.  W.  E.  BaRNCS. 

ELTEKON  (ipn^vK  Jos  15".— A  town  of  Judah, 
tioticcdl  with  Mournth  and  Bethanoth.  It  was  in 
the  luouutAins.  The  site  is  unknown.  Possibly 
Tckoa. 

ELTOLAD  i-^h^V),  J'M»  !ri~.— A  town  in  tho  ex- 
treme S.  of  Judiih, ''iven  Ui  Simeon  (Ifl*) ;  prolialJy 
Xolad  {1  Ch  4»).    The  Kite  is  uukuown. 

ELUL  {SiV»,  •E\oi>>,  EM,  Nell  6'^  1  Mac  14").— 
See  Time. 

ELVZAI  Chi;^?  *God  b  my  strength '(.—One  of 
the  mighty  men  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Cb 

12*). 

ELYMAEAN8.— See  Elamites. 

ELYHAIS  ("EXO^air).— This  name,  which  repre- 
sents the  OT  Elam,  was  given  to  a  district  of 
Persia,  lying,  according  to  Strabo  (xvl.  p.  744), 
along  the  MUtherti  simrs  of  Mt.  Zagros,  S  of  Media 
and  N  of  Suialana.  In  I  Mac  6',  according  Co  tho 
common  rending,   wliich  b  adopted    by  the  AV, 


ELYMAS 

EJyttmbi  is  nainod  a^  a  rich  cUy  in  Penda.  No 
tnicti  city,  however,  b  mentioneil  elsewhorc,  oxcept 
by  JoHHfihiis  iAnt.  XII.  \x.  It,  who  19  simjily  follow. 
ing  I  Moo.  Tlioro  t-on  bo  no  <ioiiht,  therefore,  that 
we  should  correct  the  text  with  A  Uv  *EXi'/i«i), 
H  (/f  AMiii),  and  most  cursives,  and  read  'in  Kly- 
mnis  in  Pentia  thcra  wns  a  c-iLy' ;  ku  FritzHihv  and 
KV.  In  the  year  B.C.  )IH  AnUochus  Epiiihauea 
ttiadu  aa  unHun^i-wful  attack  upon  the  rii-h  treaa- 
urea  of  a  tc'ni]>l«  of  Artcmin  in  this  province,  hut 
tho  nnme  of  the  phice  ia  unknown.  Polybius 
(xxxi.  1 1 ),  like  1  Mac,  merely  speska  of  the  temple 
as  being  in  Elynmis  j  while  Perscpolis,  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  later  nccount  in  'i  Mac  0^,  was 
not  situated  in  this  districc.  Comp.  KawlinBon 
ISficaker'i  Comment.),  and  btrack  and  Zicklur  on 
I  Mac  6'.  H.  A.  White. 

ELTMAS.— See  Barjbscs, 

ELTON.-See  £l  El  von,  God. 

ELZABAO  CjiS  '  God  hath  jriven ').—!.  A  Gadlte 
chiff  who  joiuL-il  ihiviiX  (1  Ch  12").  2.  A  Kornbitu 
doorkeeper  (1  Ch  2U^). 

EMADABUN  ('rTfuSa^oi^f,  AV  Madiabun,  after 

the  Aldine  text  MciitifiaCw),  1  Es  5"  (»  LXX}.— E., 
of  the  «onB  of  Jesua  (AV  '  the  Bon»  of  M.idiahan'), 
it  mentioned  amonjf  the  l^Wtes  M-ho  anper- 
intended  Che  restorution  of  the  temple.  There  is 
no  corresponding  miinc  in  tho  pRrallol  Ezr  3',  and 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Viilc.  :  it  is  probably  duo  to  ii 
I  ivliifh  follows,  Kt'AiaioiV. 

H.  Ht.  J.  Thackehav, 
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rc[H.'lil.iuti  of  the  name  ' 


EMATHEIS  <B  'Kna$ffU.  A  'EfiaOiit.  AV  Ama- 
ihelB).  1  Eb  »».— Called  Atulai,  Eir  10". 

EBTBALHING.-See  Medicine. 

EHBROIDERY  woji  Uiu  ornamuntation  of  cloth. 
nRiially  Hnen,  by  means  of  variegated  colour  and 
artistic  deHi*;!!. 

( 1 )  fSr*  tnshbtf  (tho  Tcrb  in  Pi.  and  J*u,  occurs  Ex 
S8»-w  fallj,  the  noun  ni???  8  times  in  Ex  -JS.  3!», 
and  in  V*  ib^)  is  used  (only)  of  the  high  priefet's 
ooat  (n).T?).  AV  has  'broidcrcd,'  KV  'cheqner. 
work,'  Ex  28*.  This  was  simply  a  smrface  device  of 
EtiHtre  uiion  one  cuhnir  ^ving  an  eflect  of  broken 
ti^bt,  like  the  i^pnrkle  of  jet-bead  ornament.  Work 
ofthis  kind  i»  slill  done  by  hand  by  the  Jewii^h 
women  of  Damascus,  and  by  the  people  around 
Iconium.  The  coat  is  cat  in  two  kinds  oi  material, 
Che  outer  one  ofteD  of  ailk  or  of  shininc  lincti,  the 
inner  of  white  or  coloured  cotton.  Then  threads 
of  ootton-tvist  are  Inaerted  between  the  two,  uud 
are  carefully  and  {mtiently  f<titched  in  nr<Mjrding 
to  pattern.  This  has  l*een  copie*!  in  modem  mann* 
faclnro  la  such  articles  att  tfie  white  honeycomb 
bedcover,  except  that  the  band-wrought  article  is 
the  same  on  botli  sides.  This  ornnnicntal  etrect  of 
li^ht  u|ion  a  uniform  mirfnce  seems  to  be  tho  origin 
oi  daiuAsk  in  all  itobL-aiitiful  variutieA.  The  'coat' 
of  the  high  priest  would  be  of  this  des-cripliini, 
ettfaer  sewn  oy  hand  or  woven  in  squares  and 
lUies,  «o  as  to  give  thu  ctToct  of  chequer  and  lui^tre. 

(2)  ffPT  ril-mtih,  needle- work,  broidcred-work, 
Jg  6^.  Exk  16'"-  «■  "  20'"  27'-  '•• «  (of.  Ex  26»  30=». 
Ffl45^*).  The tuune  word  if>  tuted  in  IChSO'of  «itone?^, 
and  in  Ezk  17'  of  featliern.  In  both  instances  AV 
and  RV  tr.  'of  divers  colonns.'  apt  nps7  'work  of 
the  variegator'  (y/'ii  uses  this  tenn  consistently) 
occurs  ti  times  in  Ex,  and  Qpi  '  the  varicgator'  IJy 
itaelf  twice  (cf.  Pr  13ft'*  'Mil  'I  wa«  curiously 
wrought.'  AV,  RV). 

(3)  2pn  .Tf;*5  '  work  of  the  designer*  (of  artistic 
dewi^niH  in  weaving:  QPB  'pnttem  weaver'),  Ex 
2Ci.  u  28*  u  3^5. »  3a».  a^  cf.  ipn  Ex  38»  and  (some- 


what more  genenil'ly)  ■tjvc?  36*17  Ex  31*  ('to  devise 
de«pw')  3&«-»«,  2Ch  2",  cf.  Ex  35»  ('designed 
work '). 

Where  the  process  was  that  of  needlework,  tho 
cloth  wa«  stretched  and  bold  in  a  frame,  and  the 
savm  work  in  coloured  thread  was  nddcd ;  or  it 
might  be  introduced  during  the  weaving. 

Anything  in  nature  ur  art  that  wa«  variegated 
bv  Kpot**,  finet>,  wjuarcH.  etc.,  was  riktndA,  .>4)nte* 
tfiing  embroidered.  Where  a  principal  part  of  the 
charm  wa«  due  to  originality  vi  decorative  design, 
or  successful  drawing  uf  rcMmiblances,  the  in* 
tollectaal  di^ttinution  would  give  it  tho  name 
ctinnitig-work  ('work  of  the  designer'). 

Oriental  broidert^J  cloth,  wlietliur  hand-wrought 
or  woven,  is  UMuuUy  the  nania  on  both  t-iueft. 
In  DaniaHcus,  prayur-cloths  are  made  in  »trit»es 
of  criniKon.  «ky  •  blue,  white,  purjile,  etc.,  with 
gold  thread  interwoven,  after  tiic  manner  of  the 
tabernacle  fabrics. 

LmoiATCiUL— WflklnKMi,  Ane.  Egfp.  U.  81 ;  Moort  <m  Jir  t^; 
ItkKnuuio,  Itebr^frin,  L.  inill.,  iii.  aMB.;  SvlinxKlrr.  Do  c««Fitu 
mMjtfmm.  221  r.;  Dniiin.  Dt  iwtUuiuvrrfotUM.  IIOI  tf. ;  Knot).- 
ItUim.  on  Ivi  &ii  "  2S".  G.  M.  MACKIK. 

EHEK-KEZIZ(nP  P7K),  Jos  lb-",  AV  'Valley  of 

Keziz,'  mentioned  among  the  townt»  of  Ifcnjauiin. 
— A  place  aiiparently  in  the  Jordan  Vallcv  near 
Jericho.  Ttie  tuite  is  unknown.  See  Diilmaiin, 
ad  loc  C.  R-  CONDKK. 

EMERALD.~See  Stoxm  (Preciods). 

EHERODS  [that  is,  hieinorrhoids).— The  word 
i]!>ed  in  AV  to  dciiii|«  ilie  di»caae  brought  u(>on  the 
Plulistiuea  when  they  had  captaml  the  ark  (1  S^). 
Two  Heb.  words  are  u.<4ed  for  thia  di.'ieafia  One  of 
theiie  in  'ophel  i'^fV).  It  in  suppuM^  to  mean  some- 
thing swollen.  It  iK  the  name  of  a  nortion  of  the 
fortUicationsof  Joma.  (2 Ch  27'  33'*.  Neh  3'^ "  IP"). 
The  verb  of  the  stem  is  used  twicre,  in  tho  eenso  of 
being  pulfed  up,  prefluniptuona  (llab  2*.  Kn  14**). 
Titi»  exhausts  the  use  of  the  stem,  except  in  tlic  six 
ploceii  where  'vphei,  in  the  plural,  i^  used  for  the 
di.'ieaMe  in  question  (Dt  28".  I  S  a"-*-"  6*-»).  So 
fur,  the  disease  seems  to  be  Rometlung  tumid,  a 
swelling  of  aome  sort 

The  other  word,  (fhartm  (D'^ref),  is  the  ouly  word 
of  its  stem  in  the  language.  It  is  used  in  the  nix 
places  last  mentioned,  as  the  ^'<-r£,  or  marginal 
rending,  to  l»e  subiitUuted  for  'aphel,  and  is  also 
used  in  1  S  6"- ".  Cognate  words  in  Syr.  and 
Arab,  convey  the  idt^a  01  breathing  bard,  of  easing 
the  belly  with  viok-nt  ttfort,  of  teneamus  with  How 
of  blooQ.  It  is  Finid  that  tlie  Mnmoretett  directed 
this  word  to  be  Rul»titut«d  for  thu  other  as  being 
a  I088  indelicate  term. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  dinease,  not  much  can  be 
inferred  from  1  S  5*,  where  AV  tr.  'They  had 
emerods  in  their  secret  parts,*  and  I£V  *  tumours 
brnke  out  npon  tbeni.'  for  the  vi-rb  IIutc  used 
appearu  nowhere  eltte.  That  tho  diw-'aw  was 
exlcrnally  loathsome  la  evident  from  Dt  28", 
where  it  is  clashed  with  the  boil  of  Egypt,  tho 
scurvy  and  tho  itch.  That  it  waa  ternblv  fatal 
seems  to  be  implied  in  1  S  S'*"".  That  \i  bad 
some  mrticularly  noteworthy  ^mptom  apnntr« 
froKi  the  fai:t  that  Uicy  made  golden  images  of  it. 

The  trKdition.<4  b.-vniled  down  in  JoBcphus,  and  in 
the  added  Hjii-cilirut  inns  in  tiie  Sept  and  Viilg.,are 
nulhcicntly  (*pecilic  and  horrible.  Acoordinglo  the 
Vulg. 'compntreHCelmnt  proniinentesextaleBOonun.' 
Josephus  fays,  •  Tlicy  died  of  the  dysentery, 
a  mre  didtenipcr  that  brought  death  uj^vn  them 
very  suddenly :  for  .  .  .  they  brought  up  their 
entrails,  wirn-h  were  eaten  tbroni:h,  and  vomited 
tlieni  upentir«lv  rotted  ft\%ay  by  tlio  di^eaJ^e'  {Ant. 
VI.  L  1).   JoBepuuaisijaaginalivu,  but  the  evidenos' 
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indicates  some  form  of  ilyt^entcric  or  typhoid 
fJlMMue,  in  vhU-li  ii  lutLtliHoinu  rucUil  {■ruU'iUiiuu 
waa  a  proniincut  Kytnptom.     Heu  Mf.dicinc. 

LrmuTcmjL— Driver  oad  Dlllm.  on  Dt  SS" ;  ThvnUii,  WcU- 
hftaMD,MidDrivirao  tSOA-^lH:  HiUig.  frotich.d.  PhiiiaUisr 
flM5).  p.  Ml ;  Qeigw,  Omshri/t,  i06Lz  tb/,  //,*.  /,«.  vkI 
Bl*irfri«l-SUd».  t.w.  W.  J.  BbECUEIt. 

EHIM  (a-c'K,  'O^i^uiefr. 'Oofwlr ;  AV  Emims).— The 
name  is  that  of  a  body  of  Kepliaira  or  giant  people, 
liviiiifE.  of  the  Jordan,  in  theS.  half  of  the  territory 
K'tween  Ba-shan  and  Seir  (Dt  2'"").  Tlie  nfime 
tiigiiilif^»  '  furniidable  onofi,'  and  Tre  are  told  that  it 
Wftrt  L-ivcn  thein  hy  th«  Moabit^is.  The  Emim  were 
in  thiH  rrjnon  in  Alirahaiu'a  time,  and  were  attackeil 
bv  the  four  invatlin^  kings  during  their  march  S. 
(On  U").  Thpy  are  saiuto  liuve  been  'a  people 
great  and  niintcrouH,  and  IaII  aH  the  Annkim.  We 
Are  not  told  what  li^rainB  uf  thuin,  but  l.h(!  niitural 
FUg(restion<i  of  the  narrative  are  lo  the  etiect  that 
tlie  Moabitcs  destroyed  and  superseded  them.  See 
Giant.  W.  J.  Begcheb. 

EMINENT  ia  now  on! v  metaphorical,  'exnlr«d,' 
but  in  AV  it  i?  alwavn  htoral :  an  'eminent  place,' 
Ezk  lO**-^'-"  (5J,  RVm  'a  vanlteil  diamber,' see 
Da\id9on  on  Ezk  IG**),  2  Es  15"  [lorug  eminvnt); 
'on  hi«h  niouatftin  and  eminent,'  f-lzk  17*"  (S^S^i). 
C(.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  \.  A,  *he  made  not  only 
bcrbea  to  garms&he  the  erthe,  but  also  treefl  of  a 
more  emiuvnt  btaturu  than  iicrbcD.'  Eminence 
oeonre  in  AV  only  in  the  compound  '  pre-eminence ' 
(Ec  S"  Sir  33»=.  1  Miie  U*^,  Col  1".  3  Jn  «).  RV 
given  'eminency'  in  Kzk7"  'noitliBr  »t1ia]I  there  be 
ominency  amonj;  tliem'  (sn?  ^ni^i.  AV  *  waiHnc  for 
them,'  so  R^'Dl},  u.-^inj;  the  word  in  tta  niwJem 
ttendo,  and  following  the  Arab,  for  tlie  translation. 
Sec  l>avidaon,  ad  loc.  J.  Hastings. 

EMMANUEL.— Sec  Tmmanuel. 

EMMAU8  CR^waotlt).  — 1.  Lk  24"  only.  This 
yilato  wan  60  furlongs  from  Jeruwlem.  .Some  MSS 
follow  t<  ill  reading 'an  hundred  and  itixty';  but 
this  18  proluibly  a  corruption,  to  suit  the  views  held 
as  to  tuc  site  m  the  4tb  cent,  A.D. ;  for  a  journey 
of  S20  farlongs,  or  40  mllua,  in  one  day  (see 
w.**-  ^  *•■  *•),  would  bftvo  been  improbable.  In  the 
Onmnnaticon  {s.v.)  it  i»  placed  at  Emmaus  Nico- 
poHa — now  'Amti}^s,  20  miles  from  Joi-us.,  near 
Aijnlon.  Jo^n^phui*,  however,  Hf>eakH  of  an  Eniniauin 
flO  furlongs  from  JeriLtalimi  { Wars,  \ll.  n.  6), 
the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  Titus'  soldiers.  The 
direction  is  unknown.  The  nume  Knf<Jnieh  or 
•Colony,'  and  the  distanto  from  JeruN.  (which, 
however,  i.s  not  exnctj,  have  su^'gestcd  the  villaKc 
po  nniinMl  ill  the  valley  W.  of  tlie  Holy  City.  In 
thi;  twelfth  Clint.  Knimaun  wiw  tlmwii  at  another 
vi)li»;^i;,  KnbeH/fJif  U>  the  N.W.,  at  about  the  re- 
quired iliHtnnro.  To  the  S.W.  of  Jenin.,  near  the 
main  road  to  the  plain,  i»  a  niin  t-atk-ii  Khnmruah, 
which  recall.'*  the  name  of  Emmaus.  The  distance 
is  more  than  GO  furlongs,  but  perhaps  not  too 
great  for  a  ron^jh  c&tirante.  The  f*ite,  however, 
remains  uncertain.     See  tiWP  vol.  Hi.  sheet  xvii, 

2.  Kmmaus  Ninopolis  is  not  nicntioned  in  OT, 
hilt  ai)|>ear.s  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  tiniti  of 
the  Xlaccal •<?*•«.  It  was  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
that  the  .Syrian  anDy  woci  defeated  by  Judas 
(I  Mac  3"- "  4''*).  Emtnaus  was  one  of  the  towns 
lortitied  by  IJaccMdes  in  order  to  S'ei'  Israel 
(1  Mac  V^,  Jos.  Ant.  xm.  i.  3), 

LtTKRATTRK.— Ooblnton.  anP  t!i.  U7f.:  Gu/rin.  J\tdH,  i 
SDL,  SOU.;  Rdand,  Pal  4S7.  T&$ :  Tluimaon.  J^niJ  siuf  Bt)ok, 
I.  1111,  IZSff.,  VXi,  ii.  £9;  fk'iiirvz,  thu  hril.  iMhtl,  ]>.  fid:  N<"i' 
Ijnucr,  (fiffj.  ilu  Talmvi,  lOlt..  l&il.'.  B«<Mlvkcr-Sodn.  Ilitbi:. 
to  Pal.  141  ;  .Sirpi>,  Iktshtil.  iMnd.Ht;  PJiFitt,n7^\'!2.  VI; 
I8T».  105;  1881,  48.  W7,  tTt ;  ISSE,  U.  ta;  ISW.  63,  BS  :  l-^SI, 
88,  ISO,  il3;  laaS,  llO,  IM  ;  1366,  13;  Smith,  f/OUL  S14  ; 
BcbOnr,  eJP  L   L  Zlfr,  890,  11.  231,  S&S.  SWIT.,   II.  i.  1&7D.: 


Coodcr.  Trnt  Wt>rk  in  PaL  B,  1«Q  ;  OiUt  t1aee4,  73,  in3 ;  Kcbn, 
JfMt  oj  fiatara,  vj.  WO ;  Cupori,  Ctir<inol.-0««s.  LftUn  J**ti ; 
Andrvws,  Hft  oj  tnir  hvrA,  tli-KO.  C.  R.  COSDER. 

EMMER  {A  'EwV,  B  *E^^),  1  Ea  »«.— in  Exr 

10'-"  iMMKR. 

EMMEROTH  (A  'Emmi7P<"!<',  H  "Eppij/wt,  AV 
Meruth),  1  E»  5^. — A  corruption  of  Iiunier  in 
Ezr  ?'.  Probably  'Ewaji^  waa  tirst  (Jrer^ized  into 
'B^juripcT,  and  the  funit  in  A  aru9e  from  mistaking 
'li/z^'V'"'  f*""  a  nominative.  The  AV  is  due  to  the 
Aldinc  text,  which  Iiok  vloA.  in  M^/mi'iS  for  £.  'C^fu 
II.  St.  J.  TllACKKHAY. 

EMULATION  is  now  used  only  in  a  good  senso, 
healthy  rivalry.  But  abont  1011  it  wavered  be- 
tween that  and  a  distinctly  bod  meaning,  'am- 
bitious strife,'  or  'maltciouB  envr.'  Shakeepe&ra 
uses  it  in  both  wayo,  and  of  the  tnree  oecurrenoea 
in  AV,  two  ore  bad  (I  Mac  8'*,  (Jal  5*',  both  f^Xffr) 
and  one  good  (Ro  IP*  *If  by  any  means  I  may 
provoke  to  0.',  d  irur  Taaij>\w(ritf,  RV  '  to  jeaf- 
ouw').  Tlie  Doaay  Bible  uses  'emulation'  of 
CJoiI,  after  Vulg.  iemulatio,  in  Ps  TS**  *  in  their 
grauens  thev  provoked  him  to  emulation,'  where 
AV  has 'jealousy '  ('moved  him  to  jculuuay  with 
their  graven  images').  For  the  sense  of  'moli* 
cious  envy'  take  the  Rheima  tr.  of  Ac  7*  '  ti»e 
Patriarche»>  through  emulation,  M>ld  Joseph  into 
•^'Ryp^-'  Emulation  and  envy  arc  distingnishcd 
Kiid  iii.'*c\i^»'ed  by  Trench.  A'/'  .Vynonym*,  p.  83  tf., 
in  his  ariii'le  on  the  Gr.  words  i^ot  and  ^gf«. 

J.  Ua-stings. 

ENABLE  occnrs  only  1  Tl  1",  and  ii  is  used, 
without  an  infinitive  following,  in  the  obfHolete  or 
at  Icnxt  archaic  tic:n»u  of  Strengthen.'  Cf.  Mul- 
caster  (IflSli,  Positiow,  xli.  232,  '  Exercibe  to  en- 
able the  iMidy';  and  Melvill,  Butrtj  (Wodrow,  ji. 
2Si^],  'uhteining  of  God's  mercie  tliat  night's  repoee, 
(|uhUk  I  luiked  Qochb  for,  to  inable  me  fur  the 
mijnie'a  action.'  J.  HasTISCS. 

ENAIH    (OTa).    protnbTy   the  same   as    Enan 

(c/i)  which  irt  mentiunwt  among  the  townM  of 
lowland  Juilitli  in  .Uw  liS".  From  the  rofcronoe 
to  Kuaim  in  tin  3^'*-  ^  we  gather  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  village  on  the  rond  to  Timnob ;  and.  as 
tlie  incident  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  prefaced 
by  thp.  mention  of  tlic  sojourn  cf  Judnh  with  his 
friend  Ilirali  the  Adullaniit«,  the  village  jNiifitbly 
stood  on  the  rund  between  Timnah  an<r  .Adulbun. 
In  J(M  ly  Hniuu  ntunrlH  tn  the  iuune  group  of  tuwoa 
with  Tupiiunh  and  Adullam  and  Azekah. 

The  AV  in  it«  rendering  Gn  3S'*  'in  an  ojien 
place'  (RV  *in  the  gate  ot  Enaim').  and  tin  IW 
'openly  by  the  way  side*  (RV  'at  Enaim  by  the 
way  »ido  ),  has  followed  the  explanation  adopted 
by  the  Targums,  the  Pesh.  Syriuc,  and  the  Latin 
V  iilgnt«  (in  hivio  itincrig),  on  the  suppoKltion  that 
'cnayim  had  its  usual  mmning  'eyen,'  and  was 
not  a  proper  name.  Cf.  Jerome,  who,  comment- 
ing on  the  words  *  Et  sedit  ad  portam  Enam,' 
remarks  '  Sermo  llcbrnitnis  Enaim  tran.sferlur  in 
oculos.  Nan  est  igitur  nomen  loci ;  scd  est 
sensas:  sedit  in  bivio,  sive  in  compito,  ubi  dill- 
gentJUB  debet  viator  aKpicere.  nuud  iter  gradiimdi 
cnpiftts*  The  Old  Latin  {Lyons  Pent.)  and  the  L.VX 
(.licdi')  righllv  rendered  the  word  asa  proper  name. 
The  double  ^onn  Knaim  ond  Eoam  may  be  com- 
pared viith  Dothain  and  Dotkan  (Gn  37''  and  2  K 
O*').  The  meaning  of  the  name  waa  pretsumabU* 
'the  two  springs.  Conder  has  idcntinud  it  with 
Kh.  iVariy  Aliit,  which  is  close  to  Bfih-slicmeah 
and  En-gannim.  H.  K.  Rn.K. 

ENAN  (1)7  'liavIngfonntains,'oT*eye8'i.e.  *keen> 
eyed,'  At>-<ly). — Prince  of  Naphtoli  at  the  iirat  ceostia 

(Ku  ii'a^T^^io^p). 


ENASIBUS 


ENDEAVOUR 
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ENASIBUa  (A  'Evdtifioi,  U  ct-),  1  Es  9*«.— In  Ezr 
KP"  Eliashib.  The  form  is  probably  due  to  read- 
ing AT  tus  N. 

ENCAMPMENT    BT   THE    SEA.  — One  of  the 

stntioiirt  in  the  itinerary  of  the  children  of  I«rael, 
where  tliey  encamp  after  leaving  Elim,  Nu  33"  [soo 
Ki.im].  It  the  position  of  Elim  be  in  the  Watly 
Uhtinindel,  then  tito  camp  by  tUc  sea  is  on  the  ehoru 
of  the  Gulf  of  anez,  somewhere  &outh  of  the  point 
where  the  Wody  Tuyiheh  uiicna  to  tlie  coast.  The 
tnrious  return  of  thu  line  ut  march  tu  the  ^eashonj 
in  A  ]>henonienon  that  ha.H  nlwiiy»  arrcMted  the 
ait4)ritiun  of  travellere  t^i  Mt.  Sinai:  ami  if  Mi. 
Sinai  be  reaJlyin  the  so-cntltd  Biitaitic  muinsula,  the 
cainf)  can  be  W'ated  within  a  hatf-tnile.  [But  it  in 
within  the  buuudts  of  a  reasonable  probabUity  that 
the  'Encampment  by  the  Sea'  may  mean  the  Gulf 
of  'Aljabah,  and  iiiniii  lie  out  of  the  peninsula.]  St. 
Silvia  of  Aquitaine  f?  in  the  ytor  3ftS]  retunu^ 
from  the  traditional  Hinnl,  and  eii]>ecially  ndtit'u.t 
the  approach  of  the  line  of  march  to  the  seaMhore 
(' [mrvvriimus  ad  motiMonero,  qum  erat  jam  i^uptir 
mare,  id  est  in  eo  loco,  nbi  iam  de  int«r  montcs 
exitur,  et  incipitur  denuo  totum  iam  iu:cta  mare 
ambnlari ;  sio  tamen  iuxta  mare,  nt  snbito  fluctus 
aninialibufl  pedes  ceilat').  Uer  identilication  if) 
that  of  an  nceoptod  tradition  which  muttt  be  many 
years  older  thiLti  herntdf.  It  ia  very  valiiahh! 
evidence  for  a  Chrititian  tmdition  which  is  aensibly 
constant  in  her  time,  and  ijihown  nu  Hiuns  of  having 
undergone  any  revision  at  the  hands  oreccIesia.'fticB. 
J.  Ukndkl  Hakkis. 
ENCHANTMENT.-Soe  Divination. 

END. — The  nsea  of  this  word  arc  not  ao  often 
obsolete  as   bibliral,  and  demand  alteution  from 

their  very  familiarity. 

1.  Tho  BOd  M  oppQwd  to  tbe  Iw^atilnK.  To  tfao  Beb.  mind. 
«cj>«>laUy  la  Dm  later  and  mon:  rig oroai  dfija  of  thw  hiitorjr  (A 
Camel,  Lh«  moal  perplexing  |irt>l>litiu  wu  tliti  pmiiierity  of  the 
wit-'kirtl;  uid  tb«  ouncluMon  which  nre  tho  movl  niuljrin^' 
■hrlt«r,  wu  th«  thouutii  ol  the  fttiL  ra  37*1- »  'Mu-k  ih« 
partvct  nun,  anil  behold  tht  apri|:ht :  for  the  fnd  (RV  'laitur 
•nd*)  of  UiaJ.  nun  iit  pcaot.  Rm  th«  tmu>irTrjgKini  ahall  t>e 
doflrcyed  togelliBr;  tlw  and  (RV  'l«Uer  rml')  of  tba  wicktMl 
ahati  ka  cut  off.*  So  avcn  tha  Milhnr  ot  Ta  73,  who,  Ihouich  a 
trua  wondili'iwr.  Mt  Ihc  fwrplMutr  ao  k^nljr  thai  Itu  nid, 
'SnraW  in  vain  tiava  I  clrarutMl  my  h<«rt'  (v-^.  found  m>t 
wIko  ba  want  into  ll>«  aanctuaiy  of  God  and  '  conytdirrtd  thr^r 
latter  end*  (v.'^  Morrovrr,  thia  I*  tha  o^lutinn  ot  ih«  Book 
of  Job,  if  (apart  frmn  tho  Klihn  chnptvra]  that  t<tiok  mav  bo 
accvt*tfd  aa  a  unU)*-  It  i"  nil-lad  who  utltia  tho  proiih*ry 
(Job  if\  unoonKioualf  M  Caiaphaa ;  but  it  ia  foIIUlcd  to  U)« 
]«tt«r  (-iS)^  for  tba  word  uaad  of  Job'a  '  t«U«r  and '  ia  Iba  tanie 
In  berth  placea.  And  it  ia  a  tmlj  rvlic toua  aolutJon,  ainca  it  la 
Ood  th^  dodaraa  tb*  and  from  tha  bcsinning  (la  W>\  Kor 
ma  it  so  prMariotia  aa  wa  maj  ■nppOM,  (or  tlie  word  rot^nrlTA) 
bad  a  cert^n  alMtlcitjr  of  mwiina,  and  did  imI  Maoliibrly 
rastrict  tha  thtnigtit  to  tha  and  ot  Lnla  jinnnt  Ufa.  lla  wtina 
rarlad  with  ibo  context,  but  it  w*a  oapabt*  o(  atanding  for 
•ran  tha  ipraat  Slaaianio  futur*.  Still,  wa  muat  abaerva  that 
thia  tourca  of  enooiinuntmcat,  wbila  trcvuaiit  In  tha  Apocr. 
(Mia  Si«  fr>.  Sir  !>>  T^gil  U»  [IBB]  igl9  KlsClO).  to  acsraly  found 
In  NT;  cf.  (doubtfully)  Da  tST  'oon^aring  tha  and  of  thair 
oonvenatiOH '  (nt»  \M,im*it  tiir  i$m^tptii,  W*)-&  '  tha  gOTnga  out 
of  Ijruyng*' ;  but  Reiidall  takca  It  in  asothpr  acnae, '  tlia  tnup, 
ac  of  tha  wocd  wtiich  ituiy  ho/l  pmchad,  preauutOTl  to  tlia 
obmrrar  bjr  their  daltj-  cminw  of  lite*) ;  and  iV  'Z*>'  th«  l*lt4-r 
and  ia  worae  with  thciti  thaji  tha  bntimdng'  (r«  i'z«r*,  RV 
'tfaalaataUta*). 

S.  Tha  'end'  ta  oaed  to  denote  tha  cxlrvtidtr.  Tito  Hab. 
Wfirds  ara  (1)  ffabKliitX,  onlj  Ex  a»  »»  (AV  ^at  th«  cmix,* 
RV  'iika  coitla,'  fr.  \gabhtit)  to  twiatX  («)  peA,  i!L  'mouth,' 
2  K  inv  211*,  Kjet  Oil  'fuU  rrom  on«  ukI  la  uiothrr'  (AVm 
^  full  froia  mouUi  lo  iiiuulh,'  but  K>'Ib  Ihiiika  tha  mctapiMr 
hu  been  lokitn  frum  a  driukinc  veMel).  ^l)  yfAA  Eak  4t'9 
(uanallr 'alde,'aa  KV  htru).  (4)  Kr«A,  ' l>«ad.' t  K  ^-SCb  5> 
'tha  tnda  of  Ui<^  itavca'  of  tha  ark.  (S)  athA  (a  lata  word, 
tCh  SOifl.  EC  311  Tt  1219,  ji  r«,  and  la  Pnj.  But  iba  moat 
frni.  ta  <4)  'fphM,  only  in  the  phraae  'ajvAff  *arai,  'eiida  ol 
tha  f«rth' ;  which  ia  olw  Uia  tr.  ofJT)  knnfjMth  hardrtf.  ML 
'winua  of  tha  ««nh'  In  Job  S7*  »■>.  On  Iha  laat  pasac* 
Dnvidson  n^  '  Tha  firurv  ia  bnntiful ;  the  dawn  aa  it  poura 
forUi  alonv  tli*  whola  horlaon,  on  both  akiaa  of  th^  baholdrr, 
layi  bokl  dI  Iha  borders  of  Cba  earth,  over  which  nlffbt  lav  Iika 
aooreringiand  aoixing  thia  ooverina  bj  iu  utnmitiMUabakM 
tha  wicked  out  of  iL  Tha  wicked  flee  trnia  the  llghl..  Tha 
rtftmi  ia  not  a  pbyaitiaJ  phtnosunon  merdf,  It  is  a  monl  atfattl.' 


In  >'T  cf.  Ut  313)  'from  opo  end  of  lieavon  tu  the  otlwr'(A«' 
mmftn  •«/«>>>  i«r  u^m  mirtSt),  Ro  IQi* '  the  uidi  of  cba  world ' 
[<«  a^MEf^  m  Wmv^iwL    Sv«  Kjirth,  Wohlp. 

S.  "The  and  maj  aJaa  ba  tba  anuttuion,  aa  la  S48  ■  the  ludaa 
ol  Uieu  tbal  reloice  cmlcth*  (AddAof)-  Tlie  Uebt  la  nearly 
alwa)i  tiitdJk  and  ita  dcTivatlvea  ;  but  onea  wo  find  jtdMA,  '  Co 
goout,' EaSIJ'^'ln  theeiid  uf  Ute  yi-ur* ;  and  iMiire  Llie  lulnt. 
UMpAaA,  'the  circuit'  (of  tba  aun.  Pa  l»\  uaut  of  the  veor. 
Ex  U»,  SCb  SiB  (AVni  end  UVra  'revolution').  In  NT  the 
chief  word  la  WiiM.but  the  more  premae  m>nii.a  la  found  In 
Mt  (13>ft^*  V4>  US",  i,\\ns*  fotlowvd  by  t.>  ..«m,  EV  'end 
of  the  world,'  UVm  ' oonaiinimation  nf  the  ace")  and  In  He  fl" 
(r.  rit  >■*•«•,  AV  'end  of  the  world,'  KV  'end  ol  the  agea,' 
RVin 'coiunnmiation  ot  the  ^ta'\  ^a  Kacn ATouvir  ;  miaa 
HiLLMMCu,  PAROCau,  WoRLo,  and  B.  W.  BotKin  in  OM  and 
A'rtB  7><*.  Student,  siid.  S2&-!3a.  '  KJid '  In  the  lenae  of  con- 
clualoo  ixeonmoD  Ia  Apocr.,  oa  1  £a  P'^  'their  cause  .  .  .  waa 
bmo^t  to  on  end'{»h  tri  «'m«>;  with  which  cf.  He  D"*  'an 
oftth  for  eonfirtnalion  u  to  Ihvin  on  end  ot  all  stnte '  (rwa  r  t-'r 
fftoMU^M,  RV  *la  final  for  cwnflrmation ').  'In  the  end  ot  the 
Sal>bttU) '  (31t  Z&<)  bi  Ut.  ■  late  ol  the  Sabbath  '  <AJ.i  rmfifi^n^y 

t.  A  work  may  be  ended,  not  tnersly  becanae  It  ta  concluded 
or  tcniilnawl,  but  becaiue  It  ia  compUttd  o/tptrjteted.  In  this 
lenMt  '  eiul '  occurs  both  oa  vh.  and  auhsl.  Tne  Ileh.  Is  mostly 
elth«r  JUlUA  or  rdmam  in  h)ok  *4  thiftr  porta :  and  the  nickriing 
ia  either  ccnpleicnoaa,  u  of  the  end  or  sin  <Dn  V^\  or  perfec- 
tion, aa  ot  ttie  cud  of  Uoi'a  creatirv  work  H'-a  X^  The  Silbat. 
*«/.Utotr.  '»hillend'ln,Ier*^5'i>  iBlwiiili^Vf*"*,  Sxk  Iti', 
and  'on  utter  end'iu  Noh  l^*ntV'a  full  end").  The  phroae 
ik  tow  oarriea  th«  aeaae  both  of  urminatlan  and  of  oomplete- 
neaa,  aolhal  to  Jn  131  :t  |«  difficult  to  decMe  between  *be  loved 
ihem  to  the  end'  and  'he  loved  than  to  the  utl«mioBt.'  In 
1  Th  Sie  ■  to  the  utUnnoat '  ia  dear ;  In  Lk  l»^ '  to  the  cod '  is 
most  n&turaL  In  I  P  1*'  the  adv.  tiKum.  which  ocoare  in  bihl. 
Ur.  only  here,  la  tr*  in  AV  '  to  the  end,'  in  KV  more  prolnlily 
'  )>er1ectlv.'  Theae  meontngi  earfly  dm  Into  that  ot  jmrj/ttvUu, 
which  la'nianifeat  In  rt  Ufl"ara,  EV  'unto  tba  einl'  (Hei>. 
eiroM):  JobUM  (adh-neia^y^  Jar  S>  (IdiMfoA);  and  'world 
without  end'  li  ifiW  pj  •5>^jnift  iM*  »"  (**  "^w  •* 
■•'»fM,  R V  '  for  ever  and  ever '), 

I..ike  LaL.  finit  (and  probably  owing  to  it).  '  end  * 
is  uxed  in  £u^.  for  tho  jturjtMtf.,  aa  in  Tomaon'a 
NTH.-jTBI  Heaiiini'  of  Ep.  to  He,  'The  drift  and 
end  of  tluB  Epi*<tYy  is.'  In  AV  tin;*  meaning  in 
found  only  ia  the  phruKe  '  to  the  end  ...  or 
*to  this  end  .  .  .  .'  and  once  'to  what  end '7 
(Am  r>").  In  old  Kiig.  this  phraeie  is  sometimes 
followed  by  the  iiiiin.,  aa  Bacon'*  Esiays,  p.  203, 
'  Some  undertake  Siitcs  ...  to  tho  end  to  ^natify 
the  adverse  jjartie.'  But  in  AV  it  i-i  followed  by 
'  that,'  or  the  conj,  la  omitted.  Tlie  constructions 
in  tho  orig.  arc:  t.  \^7\  'in  order  that,'  Kx  8'' 
•to  the  enifthounmve»t  know';  \/r  17',  IH  17"*-=", 
Ha  30",  Ezk  'JiP'  ai'*,  Ob  »,  2.  n^T^s  'for  tli« 
Rake  of  [see  Ec  3"  8"),  Kc  7"  'to  the  end  that 
man  should  find  uotliiug  after  him.'  3.  toO  with 
infm.,  i  Mac  ia=*  U=».  4.  firoM,  I  Mao  U«.  5. 
rit   r6  with   infm.,    Ac  7",    llo    1"   4'«.    1  Th   V. 

6.  tit  roi/To,  'to  thi»  end.'  Jn  18",  Uo  14",  2Co  2». 

7.  rpin  r6,  Lie  18'  '  tu  tins  end  tluit  men  ouuht 
olwayn  to  pray'  (RV  'to  the  end  that).  RV 
haa  »liuwu  much  foodnem  for  thin  phroMi,  intro- 
diicin-;  'to  llie  end  that'  in  place  of  the  simple 
•that'  of  AV,  for  jk)'  in  Gn  18"'"',  Ex  3;i", 
Nn  Ifi** ;  for  tU  t4  with  tnlin.  (on  which  »oc  Votaw, 
TU  Uec  of  the  Infin.  in  BiU.  Gr.,  I8WJ,  p.  '21)  in 
Ro  4"'.  Eph  1",  2Th  l"  *»■•,  1  P  3'  ;  anti  for  Wa 
in  Eph  3"T,  2  Th  3»,  Tit  3*.  RV  aUo  introduce-* 
•to  thin  end'  for  <(i  roJro  in  Mk  !*•.  1  Ti  4'MAV 
'therefore'},  Ac  'J6",  I  .Jn  3»  \.\\  'for  thi«  ptir- 
pOMj'},  and  Jn  18"  (AV  'for  this  cause');  'unto 
thia  end'  in  1  I*  4*  (lir.  eif  -^iro,  AV  '/or  IhiH 
cauMe');  and  'to  whi<:U  end'  in  2Th  1"  (Gr.  «i 
a,  AV  'wherefuro').  J.  IIastISUS. 

EMDAMAOE.— E2r4"  'thon  shalt  c.  the  revenue 
of  the  kini^s'  (?!)-?),  and  I  E«  iJ"  'that  wtroU-heth 
out  hui  hand  to  hinder  or  e.  that  house  of  the 
Lord  in  Jerusalem'  {Ko«;w<ni}ffoi}.  Tho  word  Ih 
atill  iwed,  bnt  is  eomewhat  old  -  fa^-liioned.  Cf. 
Qnarlea,  ETnbtenu,  1.  xi.  47.  'The  Devil  «uiileth 
that  ho  may  endamage ' ;  and  U,  Van^lmn,  A'i/tr, 
i.  Prof.,  •  Nt>  loKs  ia  »o  doleful  as  Ihnt  ^^iiin  that 
will  endamage  the  soul.'  J.  Hastings. 

ENDEAVOUR.— 'Endeavour'  aeeraa  a  very  in- 
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adeqnate  tr.  of  trrovMjV,  wlucli  In  2  Ti  4'-  "^  is 
retuJered  'do  thy  tliligcnce,'  ia  Tit  S"  '  be  diligent.' 
(HV  'f^ivcdiliytTifo'),  and  in  Gal  2"  'wiia  fonvanl' 
jllV  'was  zoftloiiM').  But  'yiideavour  once  dt-natwl 
nil  posfiiUe  l*;nmon,  the  liightr^t  cnttr^yy  that  couM 
lie  dircL'Hid  to  an  ohjett.  With  us  it  mi;nns  tU<; 
loHt  feeble  hopeless  attempt  of  a  I>er50n  who  knows 
lliat  lie  cannot  accuinplisti  bis  aim,  but  tniikcs  n 
conscience  of  uoinji  tlirouKli  some  fomialities  for 
the  pnrpose  ot   showing    tlmt   the   fuiluni  is  not 


ivonring  to  kK<'p  the  unity  of  the  Sp' 
the  bond  of  peace,'  uiid  in  hiB  comment  on  that 
ijjLHaage,  Abp.  Jjiud  {Sermons,  i.  155)  ahowB  tho 
farce  of  'endeavour'  in  his  day:  'If  yoa  will 
keep  it  you  mnst  cndcftvoiir  to  keep  it.  For  it 
is  not  80  *!usy  a  tiun^'  to  keep  unity  in  ureal  bodies 
as  it  is  (bouglU;  there  goes  niueh  labour  and 
endeavour  to  it.'  Cf.  aYm  Act  7,  H«nry  vii. 
c.  22,  'Endevoir  ymiro  self  and  put  to  your  hand 
and  spare  no  cost,'  Tli«  »ubst.  occurs  only  Ts  2S* 
'oceorilini;  to  tJie  wickedness  of  their  endtsavouns ' 
(="771:?,  HV'  'dgings').  The  vb.  is  found  for  Gr. 
fip-^w  Ad.  Est  HP,  Ac  16"  (RV  '  seek ') ;  for  wtipdi:^ 
2  Mac  ll"":  for  avovdifu  Eph  i"  (HV  <givu  dili- 
gence"), 1  Th  2"»  2  P  1"  iRV  •  give  diligence '). 

To'MKbMvogr'  I<  'to  do  ono'*  deroir'or  duly  :  en  harinr  a, 
nrimi  uul  Mliv*  tonr  a»  iti  'aiitiiiiitxu-,'  'culorog,'  etc.  It  la 
tb«  ext>raBloii  In  one  word  otC)iftuo>:r>'l>olh  nowj-ourdcvuir* 
(,CanL  TalM,  «W0).  'Htvoir'  it  the  t>.  torn  cf  UC  lUbfrt, 
to  owe,  mkI  'bd'  ti  U)o  Fr.  fonn  ut  L«U  m.  The  ■pvllinv  Id 
AV  1611  ia  Alway*  'codAuour'  (enoipl  2Th  2",  by  eotrlilont 
'endritor'),  [lut  about  Uila  tlnw  it  vt4  ouitonurv  to  nflcvt 
U)S  LnLin  (onit,  so  in  PnL  w»  Had  'Oiml  hkth  banc  our  in- 
deauour,  that  uur  mark*.'  J,  HASTINGS. 

EKD1R0N8.— Ezk  W"-**"  (text  'hooks'  t«-Hicb 
see]  m.  '  or  cndiroDs,  or  the  two  heartb-Btones'}. 

The  iptlHtiR^  of  1011  U  'Andiron*-'  The  (ilmni;i!  int4>  'cnil- 
iraiH'  wu  fim  iiwde  In  11138.  undvr  lti«  ImprvMioii.  nodoubL  m 
^^'ri^ht  »a)-*,  that  being  ttio  iron  RtAnitknts,  one  at  mcb  md  u( 
tho  nrc]iU.>.>.  ta  lupport  Iha  log  of  w<k>c1  llmt  w«  buminff,  lhi» 
n«a  the  dcnv&tion,  &i)il  ^oiild  M  th«  •ptrllingr.  But  Uii.i  i>  nut 
tlic  derfvatian.  It  ouinot  lip  tnci>l  t»rth«r  bi«Jc  tluui  old  Fr. 
andier  nnil  lat«  Lat.  aruUria ;  and  the  form  -irvn  is  u)  Gn)r. 
ccirruiitio!)  u  niticli  as  «j»/..  Another  fUf«  «pelllnK  la  'hftna- 
Iron,'  4a  1-lorio  (IfUl),  6'(c.  FntU*,  IfiO,  'Set  tltui  Arcbnod 
upon  the  hauOIroo.'  J.  HASTlSas. 

EH-DOR  (-1^  X'i  J<">  17",  -M'y  1  S  28^  •A^  'v  Pb 
83"*. — A  (own  in  Issachor  belonging  to  Mftnaaweh, 
mentioned  with  Dor  aa  one  of  'three  conntrion' 
(AV  ;  tho  text  npi  is  undoubtedly  corrupt)  which 
appcnr  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  Vallpy  (Beth- 
anean  and  Ibleani),  in  the  ICwlrnelon  plat<f«u  (Dor 
and  En-dor),  and  in  t)ie  low  hillK  lo  the  W.  (Toau- 
aeh);  but  for  'countrien '  m-o  rnay  read  'heights' 
(RV),a»t  ref«rring  only  to  Dor,  En-dor,  and  Taanach. 
It  wan  not  far  from  Shuncm  and  Gilboa,  and 
near  the  Kislinn  and  Tal>oT,  where  Sisera  i»  aaid 
in  the  last  passage  (Ps  S'-i'")  tci  have  i>eriHhed.  In 
the  fonrth  cent.  A.D.  it  wan  known  an  a  largo 
villajL*e  4  Koman  miles  south  of  Tabor— now  the 
hamlet  £'w/iir  in  this  i«>sition,  on  tlie  N.  slope  of 
theconii-al  hill  of  AVAj  I)h<tfty.  PoasiUjly  the  site 
of  Dor  shoutii  Iw  placed  near  En-dor,  which  means 
the  'sprinpof  Dor";  but  it  may  he  objecleid  that 
both  are  noticed  in  a  single  po^iage  fcf.,  however, 
Sheba  and  Beersheba  in  Jos  lif}.*  Kn-dor  was  one 
of  the  TilaeoB  conqnored  by  Tahutmes  m.  about  1600 
B.C.    Sec  SWP  vol.  ii  aUeet  viii.     See  DOK. 

iJTWUtrRK.— Ltmmle.  Onciw.  OC,  121.220:  Robinsrtn.JTfl/'lH. 
460,  MSf.;  Baodcker-Sodn,  J'oJ.»  4Mt. ;  V'ui  do  Vcldr,  il.  S^ ; 

•  W.  H.  Bennotl  in  Hnapf>  OT  nimarlw  On  Joi  17"  '  Am  lh« 
&ii1or  cla.iiKi^  i\ni»  not  occur  id  Jg  I^,  and  Endor  U  about  ti 
ni)l(«  K.  of  Uor.  tlia  ul&uM  \a  protifttily  du«  lo  aoddcnt*! 
rejieCition  of  the  Dor  clauae.'  In  Jos  ID"  in  like  nuinnor  Sheb*, 
wnleb  la  wanting  In  1  Ob  4X  and  la  aome  licb.  U^,  maf  be  ui 
aoddeaital  repctitioii  o(  ibc  jor  In  piP  ^lU- 


Triatmm,  iflwl  of  Imui.  p.  1!7 :  Oond^f.  Tenl-Wot*  in  PmL 
lU :  l*ort«r.  iiiant  CUif4  o/  OtMAan,  147,  £M. 

C.  R.  CONDKR. 

ENDOW,  ENDUE.— Tbcsc  wonls  are  distinct  in 
origin.  Endow  is  fr.  Lat.  in-dolere  (fr.  ilotnn,  .i 
dowry),  through  the  Er.  en-tioiier.  Its  i>ropfr 
niniining  in,  thurcfure,  to  provide  with  n  donTV. 
Endue  IS  fr.  Lat  inducers,  through  the  old  tr. 
indairc.  and  properly  moauH  '  to  lejtd  on,'  '  iulro- 
dnce.'  But  a  ttupjKtsed  derivation  from  LaU  in- 
duert,  'to  put  on  (clothing),'  helped  to  give  the 
word  its  meaning!!  of  'clotiie,*  and  then  •invest' 
with  some  quality  or  spiritual  gift.  Then  this 
was  80  close  to  the  meaning  of  *  endow,'  and  the 
apelling  was  ao  nnoertain,  that  the  two  words  were 
oTtcQ  eonfuiinded.  When  the  spelling  is  'endow' 
the  tneiining  \»  mrely  wrong;  but  '«udue'  (often 
apt-It  'iiiduH'  from  tfia  iiilliu-nce  of  hat.  inditert) 
tuok  on  lilt  the  meanings  of  Wtth  uoids. 

In  AV  they  occur  Gn  3'J** '  God  bath  endued  me 
with  a  good  dowry'  (15;,  RV  'endowed  ) ;  Ex  22" 
*  he  kIl&II  »uruly  endow  her  to  be  his  wife'  ('Vi? 
.in:?".  UV  'pay  a  dowry  for  her');  2  CU  e'*-" 
'endued  (1011  '  indued')  with  prudence  .  .  .  under- 
standing' (27*');  Sir  IT*  'be  eiiiiuc<l  them  with 
Btrengtb'  (fW^ifff*-) ;  Lk  24"  'till  ye  lie  endued 
(Hill  'indued')  with  power  from  on  bigb'ffvt  oi 
fvSCfijffet,  KV  'be  clothed');  and  Ja  3"*  'endueil 
(lUM  'indued')  with  knowletlge'  {t'trurr-^fttM',  HV 
'understanding').  That  the  diHtinotinn  Ijetween 
the  words  was  not  always  foT^jotten  about  lOII  is 
abown  bv  this  quot^  from  Uieron  (Uil6),  ICorjta, 
ii.  37,  '  Was  it  with  what  religion  is  the  woman 
endewefl,  ur  with  what  purtiou  is  Khre  emlowedt* 

J.  IIastinos. 

EN-EGLAIH  (c'^ivi'v)-— A  locality  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  mentioned  along  with  En-gedi.  Erk  47".  It 
1ms  not  been  identilied,  but  ia  not  improbably  'Ain 
fMhiuth  (IlobinsoD,  BRP  ii.  48U).  Tri«traTO  {BiUt 
Plnreg,  93)  would  make  it  'Ain  ihtjlttJi  (Betli* 
hogluh).  In  any  caxe,  il  probably  iav  to  tliu  N. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Jordjin.  ^glalm  of  Is 
15*  i»  a  different  place,  ita  initial  letter  being 
M,  nnt  y,  and  itt  fiitniition  apparent  Iv  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (of.  Davidson  on  Ezk  47"*). 

J.  A.  Sf.lcie. 

ENBME3SAR  ('Bi-fAinririp).— The  name  of  a  king 
of  Assyria,  found  in  Gr.  codd.  of  To  1',  wliCTe 
Heb,,  Aram.,  and  Lat.  cmld.  all  rend  Sbnliiiane»er. 
Slnilmaneaer  is  explained  by  recent  A^wyriologiate 
to  mean  'Salman  (the  god)  is  chief]  but,  in 
accounting  for  the  form  Enemes-sar,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Hebrews  int^irjircted  the  name  to  mean 
'Eisur  (or  Aiwur}  ia  i>eaceful'  (ef,  Ennrliiuldonl ; 
then  the  Gr.  trannliitor  capriciously  altered  p>r 
■CK  '  t^r  in  pHnccful '  to  "cw  j:n  '  Esar  is  graciouft,' 
toning  duwn  the  tiiml  [  to  Q  as  in  llanamel  (Jer  32*) 
for  Sk  ;iri  '  El  is  grarious.' 

Other  e.\pIanotiou*  are:  I.  That  Enemessar  ia 
for  Sencnio4«i.r  (ah  changed  to  *,  and  then  to  the 
light  breathing,  as  in  Arkeanos  for  Sargon),  t 
being  dropped,  and  the.  m  and  »  transposH  (po 
Pinebos).  2.  That  Sh.-ilmttnffter drops  theT(whicb 
was  pos.sibly  misljiken  for  the  gt-nitive)  and  then 
tranN|K>Kes  v\  and  n  (»o  Ruwlin^un).  3.  It  ia  an 
unrecorded  private  noroe  of  Sargoa.  for  Anunia^ir 
=  'the  god  Ann  is  gracious'  (ao  Oppert).  4.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  Sarru-kiiiu=:Sargon  reversed  (ao 
Bickell).  J.  T.  Mar-suall. 

ENENEDB  {'T.v^fi^n,  AV  Enenlus),  1  Es  5".— One 
of  tho  twclvo  It-arleni  of  the  return  fruai  Babylon 
under  Kenibbabel,  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
parallel  list  in  Err  2,  which  gives  only  eleven 
leaders  ■  but  answers  to  Nahamaxi,  Neb  7'. 


ENFLAHE.— This  ia  the  spelling  of  mod.  cdd.  of 
AV  in  Is  57^  though  that  of  1611  woii  'iullame.' 


ENGAGE 


ENGRAVING 
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In  Is  5''  1611  had  'enHAine,'  mod.  edd.  '  inllniiie.' 
Tlie  word  rIro  occum  t»ir  SS*",  Suj*  *,  1  Mnc  i?" 
(Hill  nml  mod.  cdd.  'inflame').  The  muaniuf; 
is  Always  'excite,'  and  tlic  ref.  is  to  Iu»t  in 
Is  57^  Sub";  to  wine  la  5" ;  to  anger  Sir  2S"^ ; 
wliile  the  sense  Is  good  in  1  Mac  2^  'MattAtUiafl 
.  .  .  Wiw  inllatnL'd  with  zeal '  (iii}\iaet).  WycHf 
uses  Oiv  word  in  Ju  3'  of  tlio  ttingue,  'it  ia  uii- 
flawnif^l  of  helle,  anil  eailawm«tli  the  wlieel  of 
oure  Lirtbe.*  J.  Hastings. 

ENOAGE.~^er  SO^i  only,  'who  is  tliia  that 
engu^eth  his  heart  to  a|i|)roacli  unto  nic  ? '  (siv 
\aV'/if;  ^'uIk-  'apidicot  cor  huuiu').  Engage  ia 
used  in  the  nense  of  'jiledge,'  though  to  'en^^ 
oneV  heart'  ae«inii  lo  be  a  unique  exprc-sMinn. 
Sliaks.  hoA  *  I  i-lo  engage  my  lifo.'  and  '  I  will  en- 
gage mv  words,'  whore  the  meiininji  is  nearly  the 
•ame.  The  older  VSS  vary  :  Cov.  '  what  is  he,  that 
eereth  over  his  licrtc';  Gen.  'that  directeth  bid 
heart':  Don.  'that  applieth  hii  hart,'  }iV  tr. 
'  that  hatli  had  buldncM  to  approach  unto  them,' 
witli  niary.  '  lieb.  /lath  6««  attrttyfor  his  funrt.' 

J.  HASTtSOS. 

EN-GANNIM  (a'l;  fs).— Two  placee  so  named  are 
noticed  in  the  Book  of  Joshna,  the  name  agaify- 
iiifi  '  the  spring  of  gardens.'  1.  Joa  15**.  A  toM^ 
of  JudaJi  noticed  with  Zunoah  and  Eilitaol.  It  is 
■upposed  by  Clermont -Guuneaa  to  be  the  ruia  Urnm 
Jitia  in  the  valley  near  Zanoob — a  auitable  nite. 
See  SIVP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xviL  2.  Jos  ID^'  21»  (in 
I  Ch  6"*  Anem).  A  town  of  Issachar  mvea  to  the 
Ti«vites,  now  .fiirifn,  a  town  on  tbe  b.  border  of 
Ksdroelon,  with  a  line  fiprtng,  gardens  and  palms. 
It  marked  the  S.  limit  of  Galilee,  and  appears 
to  have  been  alwavs  a  floariiibiiic  town.  The 
'garden  house,'  Ueth-fuig-gan,  in  2  K  9"  baa  been 
thought  to  be  Kn-Kannim,  bnt  it  is  more  probably 
Beit  Jr.nn  K.  of  Tabor.  See  IbleaH.  See  SWF 
rol.  ii.  sheet  riii. 

l.m:KATirKic— Oyrfrin,  .Voiauirir,  t.  S27;  nnMnv>n,  fl/I/*  lil. 
11«.  837;  B«*dcker-Socin,  Pai.^  237;  V»n  dc  Vildc.  p.  5A0 : 
TrLftrun,  Land  0/  lm*L  OS,  130 ;  Cornier,  TtiU'Work  \n  faL 
U;  £<U« />iii«M (ed.  1S07X  €7,  IW,  etA. 

C.  R.  COSDER. 

EN-QEDI  {ij  pa,  Aral).  'Ain.  Jidi, '  fountain  <»f  the 
kid '),  the  name  of  a  sprlii-;  of  warm  nat^r  which 
bunttd  forth  from  the  cli&t  overlookinj;  the  W. 
sbore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  centre,  and  2  miles 
S.  of  RAa  Mersed.  The  ancient  name  of  tbe  spot 
was  Hazazoa.tamar  (2  Ch  SO*),  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Abraiiam  (Gn  14^} ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  oy  Trixtram  timt  a  ^oup  of  niin» 
Uolow  Uie  caacatle  near  tlte  t«lujro  of  tlic  Dead  Hca. 
may  mark  the  site  of  a  town  tbroUKh  which  marched 
the  Assyrian  host  of  Chcdorhiomvr  (Gn  14').     The 

5 lace  was  included  in  the  wide  Bkirts  of  the  tribe  of 
udah  (Jos  Id**),  and  is  associated  with  the  City 
of  Salt,  which  prohablr  lay  a  few  miles  farther 
S.  on  the  shoTe  of  the  lake  near  Khnyhm  Ueduni 
(tbe  Salt-mountain).  The  name  '  M'ilderncwt  of 
En-j;'-tli'  ajipties  to  tbe  wild  rocky  district  fonninL' 
tbe  E.  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah  j  and 
here  amon^jst  the  deep  raWnes,  rocky  gorges,  and 
the  cave*,  which  nature  or  art  have  hewn  out  in 
their  sides,  David  found  A  Mfe  liidin;<-placc  irooi 
the  vciit,'oance  of  Saul  (1  S  24').  At  a  later 
period  it  was  tbe  scone  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
hordes  of  Amman,  Moab,  and  Kdoni,  who  had 
invadwd  tlie  kiajplom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
JflKMlia[<))iit  1*2  CI)  Qifii.  The  limeHtonc  cliffit 
of  En-getli  are  deeiily  intersBctedby  numeroiu  river 
chatmels  which  aesccnd  from  tlie  table.Iand  of 
Juduh  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  place  icielf 
two  streams,  the  Wadv  Sndclr  and  Wady  cl-'.A.re- 
yeh,  enclose  a  small  jilatcau,  nearly  2iRMi  ft.  above 
the  waters  and  bounded  bv  nearly  vertical  walls  of 
rock.    Terraces  of  shingle  and* white  calcareous 


nvarl  envelop  their  bases  to  a  hei^'ht  of  several 
liuniired  feet,  and  mark  the  levrl  at  M-hich  the 
waters  of  the  lake  formerly  stood.  Only  a  few 
burilics  of  acacia,  tamarisk,  Svlunum,  and  C'liotropis 
proeera  (.\i)pl«  of  Sodom)  decomlo  the  spot  whore 

falms  and  vines  were  formerly  ciOtivatcd  (Ca 
'*).  The  district  is  tenanted  by  a  few  Arabs  of 
the  Jfthnlin  and  Roshftybeh  tribfv,  and  is  tbe  safe 
retreat  of  the  Ibex  t'wild  goat,'  IS  24'),  the 
coney  {Hifrax  ti/riacus),  and  numrruiis  birds  of  prey. 
The  spot  i^  aini)n:;st  this  wildeitt  and  most  desolate 
in  the  whole  of  I'ulcwline. 

LrmuTUUL— LA«a^^^,  Onmn.  Ufl.  SM ;  SreUtn,  Rfitm,  U. 
aserrr.;  OobinMniTl'JU'  U.  <»«. ;  lIiw«lBk«f-.Sf ..:!»,  Pal.^  iVs; 
Tribtnm,  Ltmd  of  /troal.SSOff.,  SDQ:  Scbun)r,////Mt.  L  IW; 
Keubttuer,  0H»3.  du  Taiuwd,  100 ;  O.  A.  Situdi,  UiA.  Qtaa. 
SflOlT. ;  Comk^r,  T«t/.H'oft  m  /»«*.  SOO ;  ^bU  VUu^m  i\m)\ 
113;  Snyoe,  Batrvtrchal  J'aL  <a  Ji,  HpLU 

ENGINE. —  Beades  the  battfirinc-Tam,  'forla' 
dnijCl:,  p.^  (LXX  •wooftaxuif*^,  Oxf.  iJeb.  J.cx.  'bul- 
wark,' 'sicgo-woll  ),  arc  mcnii'oneti  as  used  iu 
HieKcsin  tliuCluUdi£anera(2K25'^Jer52*,  Ezk4'' 
17  IT  siw^n  2fl"[all]).  These  forts  wereprob.  towers 
on  M-lieoIs  manned  with  archers,  and  poshed  for- 
ward by  Hegroee  against  the  wall  to  bo  attacked 
(ef.  1  >l)ic  13*-*").  Snob  a  tower  might  be  combined 
with  a  battering-nuu,  or  at  least  used  to  cover  the 
attack  of  the  ram.    See  UATTEKi.N'u-BAa[. 

In  1  Ch  20"  Uzziah  Is  said  to  have  '  made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  (lit. 
■  contrivance,  the  invention  *of  inventive  men,' 
3pin  njfCJ?  Wi^ij'C',  see  Or/.  Hr.b.  Lei.  t.  I'isyn)  to 
l>e  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  bnttlcntents,  to 
shoot  arrowti  and  great  stoacs  withal.'  Tlieae 
'  engines  *  wuro  probably  similar  to  the  Roman 
ctittifjuita  and  balista.  The  only  other  oucurrem* 
of  trie  word  \\ifr\  is  in  Ec  7^  *  God  made  nmn 
upri^lit,  but  iliey  have  sought  out  many  invcn- 
tions.' 

In  Maccabrt'an  times  several  diHcrent  kinds  of 
engincA  were  in  use.  'lie  encamped,'  writes  tbe 
author  of  1  Mac,  'again»t  tbe  sanctuary  many 
days,  and  set  there  artillery,  and  engines,  and 
instruments  to  cast  fire  {or  *  Bery  darts'),  and 
otimrs  to  cast  stones,  and  tormetUu  {ffKOflwlSta)  to 
cast  darts,  and  slings'  Ifl"').  W.  E.  Baskbs. 

ENGBAFTED.-Ja  l«  onlv, '  the  e.  word.'  TW« 
tr°  mav  be  traced  from  Tiiid.  *;,'rafltid'  (wliieli 
would  be  the  mod.  form),  through  ticn.  'graffcJ,* 
UUeni.  '  cngraHed.' '  J.  ILvsTlKos. 

ENGRAYING.— 1.  nynq  hAr/.thrtft,  Ex  31*  35**- " 

[nnr:  in  Kx  :i2'''  i«  proii.  text,  error  for  civi,  cf.  Jer 
17'].  2.  r-jis  pUiuak,  Kx  oiin.v.u  301*. w,  Zoo  3" 
(cf.  2  Ch  2«-  '■»),  I  K  tt»,  I'»  74».  3.  nrSpo  mikUt'ath, 
1  K  G"--*-aa  7.1,  4.  .-;5r?3  mfh»kkf-f\.  1  K  U**'  (cf.  Is 
41)'«,  £zk  S'o  23".  Job  l'3*).    8.  xV7/«>.  Ac  17» 

Of  these  terms,  tbe  first  possibly  refers  to  the 
nrtiHtiu  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  others  to 
indi(»te  the  process  or  result  of  et4'hing,  jiunrhing, 
gouging,  relief,  etc.  Tbe  material  uaed  was  stone, 
wo(k1  (*2S  5"  =  1  Ch  14>),  metal  (IS  IS"),  and 
jewels  (Ex  2S").  ,  The  cirect  sought  was  either 
that  of  engraving  into  the  surface,  ns  in  the  t-ignet- 
riug,  and  the  jewels  of  the  high  priest's  dre&s,  or 
tha^  of  relief  by  the  removal  of  the  .surrounding 
maUiriuI,  us  in  Uic  cherubim  carvings  uu  the  tcnipte 
doorw. 

Tlio  incisions  made  by  the  gravin^-tnol  (a-jij, 
Ex  32*)  gradually  led  to  ornamental  inlaying  in 

*  Th«  Or.  (Tu4vrM>,  wlild]  occttn  an\y  h«ni  in  NT.  g&va  ths 
bttc  IaV  impnUi*.  M'hvnve  our  Bog.  word  *  iiDj>.'  An  'lutfi'  b 
oilg.  k  ffnJt,  u  i'ion  Flomnan,  r.  137^ 

'  I  «nui  Biun-tj'nie  n  frerc. 
And  tha  OootntM  [Oooveiit'a]  tiudj-n«r,  lor  to  ifnutc  ympM.* 

So  *  on  im|>  of  aatu  *  laa  gnft,  sdoD,  oblld  ot  tfau  dcvU. 
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metal,  Rnd  to  inutiainof  innrble.  tvorjr,  and  mollier- 
of-pcarl  in  palttces  (Vi  45''|, 


;i&- 


a-Uup,  ivuaT.  ABO  atiiL  ■»iji--ivma.' 

The  final  fonn  of  eii>rraTin(;*>  aniountitig  to  com- 
plete fieparaCioa,  was  that  of  tka  ^9*1  {Arab,  fafi) 
graven  imago  (»eo  Carving). 

iJltSATTRB.— Ik-TiKin^r,  neb.  An*.  2J3fl.;  Wllklnfan,  Arte, 
Sgvp.  il.  :L:t7:  Uend.  Til.  a»;  Uuller.  Udb.  d.  JnttdoL  dir 
£iitul.  f  31L  O.  M.  MaCKIK. 

EN-HADDAH  {rvr.  pv),  Joa  IIF.  —  A  rity  of 
UsHchar  nuticcd  wiih  En-canniin  am]  RtTnctli.  H 
is  perlmiis  the  present  villaije  Kr/r  AdMn  on  the 
GiXco  of  the  DoChan  plain,  \v,  of  Kn-gonnim.  See 
SWr  vol.  ii.  hheet  viii.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

EN-HAKKOSE  (Ki'^n  y^s  *  spring  of  the  part- 
ridge*; cf.  IS'-'O^,  Jar  17'^). —The  nauie  of  a 
fountain  at  Lelii  (.J^'  lo'").  Tim  narrator  (.1  (?))  of 
the  Mtory  clmracteriativally  connects  hiiff^rl  with 
the  word  yi^'rd  ('ho  culled  ')  of  v.",  and  evidently 
inXermQix ' tCn-hnk^ori  as  'the  spring  of  him  that 
ca]lea.'  The  whole  narrative  is  rather  obacuro,  and 
the  tr.  in  Bome  instances  doubtfnl,  but  probably 
the  story  is  somtthinu  to  thu  folIuwiii;k'  t'tVcct. 
After  hid  exertions  iu  bTaugiitcrinL;  the  PhiUrilincii, 
Saiuson  was  verj'  thirsty,  and,  Umiing  no  wat«r,  ho 
cried  to  J",  who  tlave  thu  mnhtish  ('mortar'  or 
'  hollow  place')  which  xni  in  Lehi,  and  from  a  cleft 
in  one  of  its  wdcH  water  (lowed  (so  Mi>(>re).  ThU 
certainly  poeni8  iirefcrahle  to  the  in(c-rpretation  re- 

E resented  by  X\  ,  whii-h  nmlenttands  the  water  to 
avo  sprung  from  a  hollow  place  in  the  jaw  l^^i^O- 
Tlirro  is  much  difVun'nce  of  opinion  r«gi»riiing 
the  situation  of 'Hn-hakt>or6,     In  Jerome's  time  it 
wan  shown    at    [vleulhL;ro]K>1iH ;    Condur  idcntificH 
it  with  'Ayfin  I^ara,  N.W.  of  Zoiah  ;  Van  do  Veldc 


with  a  largo  spring  between  Tell  el-Lektyeh  {4  nitles 
I  N.  of  Beeraheba)  and  Khuweilfob. 

UrauTDma.— Condcr.  Tml-Wark.  I.  277.  BIM4  Ptatm. 
07 ;  Ua^rln.  Jud^.  U.  n;8f.,  XMfT. ;  Von  de  VeMc,  Mmtmir, 
US :  Umk.  Jud'jtg,  no  a. ;  BcuM,  ATHM;  J'KFSt.  ISm, 

iea.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

EH-BAZOBCf'sjJi-y), 'spring  of  Ilnzor/Joa  19". 
— A  town  ijf  N'aphtuli,  noticed  between  Kedcidi, 
Edrci,  and  Iron.  Tliere  were  three  Haiors  iu 
Upper  (laltlee,  and  the  aite  in  unci'-rtain  ;  but  thu 
niOHt  proliable  place  for  En^hazor  seems  to  )to 
Ifazireh,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  raonntains  of 
Upper  GaliJeet  W.  of  KeUesli.  See  i}iyp  vul.  L 
sheet  ill.  C.  K.  Cokder, 

ENJOIN.— To  enjoin  is  first  to  '  join  together ' 
(Lat.  %»-JHngen),  as  Mt  19"  Wyo.  (ISHO),  *  there- 
fore  a  man  dcparte  nat  that  thing  that  God  CD- 
joyngde,  or  knytto  to  gidre.'  But  it  curly  came 
to  mean  to  'impose'  aomelhtng  on  Muiie  one. 
Generally  ic  is  a  duly  or  ponalty ;  but  in  Joli 
30"  it  i.^  ntietl  in  the  rare  eense  of  c()unnandinj* 
or  directing  one's  war,  '  Who  bnth  cnjoyncu 
him  his  way  ?'  ("".Tf].  The  later  and  mod.  eenso 
of  'command'  is  found  in  Eet  9^',  lie  9^ (' en- 
joined unto  you  * ;  RV  '  commanded  to  Toq- 
ward '),  and  PhiJem " '  1  might  be  much  bold  in 
Clirist  to  enjoin  thee.'  J.  If  As*n\us. 

ENLARGE,  ENLARGEMENT^To  *  enlarge'  ia 

to  '  cauM)  to  l>e  largH '  that  which  is  narrow  or 
conhned.     It  also  Hignitie-s '  to  make  larger'  that 
which  may  be  considered  large  already,  aa  Mt 
23'  '  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and 
enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments'  iiicyaXi/rui)  i 
biit  the  prefix  en-  ( =  Lat.  in)  has  projiierly  a  strong 
i:au--4ilivfforcc,aji  in  'enable/  'cnfcehle,  'enricli. 
Hence  arises  the  meaning  of    'set  at  large/ 
'libcrate/iistnt>idney, /Jrca(/ia(1622),3-29, 'Like 
a  Lioncsw  lately  enlarged/    This  is  undoubtctlly 
the  meaning  of  enlargement  in  itAonlyoccurrenoe 
Iist4'*'l'\)rif  tfi'-nuItuyyllH-rholilestthypeaceat 
this  time,  then  shall  there  e.  and  deliverance  arise 
tolhe  Jewsfrom  another  place'  (ni-;,  AVm  'respira- 
Uon.'  UV  '  relief ').    Cf.  Act  33.  ilenry  vilL  e.  i.  §  9 
(15W).  'After  hia  enlargement  and  commyng  out 
of   prison/     And   that  'enlarge'   in    q.sciI   in  Uiis 
seuHe  in  AV  is  evident,  oa  V»  4^  'thou  liast  en- 
larged me  when  I  was  in  diKtrc!».x'  (UV  '  hast  aet 
me  at  large");  prob.  al«o  2S  '>*"  =  r«  IS»  'thou 
lio-st  enlarged    my  steps    under    me.'     So  when 
applied  to  the  heart,  Vv.  Hit"  (I'Tr"},  la  GW  (3^1. 
2  Co  G"  (wXoTOvw),  the  sense  is  first  of  aJl  freedom, 
and  then  the  joy  that  Hows  from  it  (of.  2  Co  (i" 
ir'Sa.Tvvu,  and  10"  ntya\i<¥w),  tlie  opp.  being  *to  be 
Btraitencd,'  as  in  I^a  1*  (cf.  Jer  4"  '  i  am  naincd  at 
my  very  heart,'  lit.,  as   UVm  'the  walla  of  my 
heart  I '),  and  2  Co  6".  J.  Uaktinos. 

EN-HISHPAT  (B?f*o  pal^  'spring  of  judgment,' 
or  'decision'  |hy  oracle),  Gn  14'. — A  name  for 
Kadcsli^-probably  Kadcali-bamea.    See  Kadesu. 

ENNATAN  ('Eovcir^i',  AV  Eanatan),  1  Gs  b** 
(*•  LXX).— See  Klnathan. 

ENOCH  (;pjq).— 1.  The  uldext  son  of  Cain  (Gn 
4"-"),  Uis  father  is  said  to  have  built  a  city  and 
called  it  after  his  kod's  name.  Its  identity  isqiiito 
uncertain  (cf.  Oillm.  and  Del,  ad  toe.,  also  Buddo, 
UtQcseh.  I'^otf.).  2.  The  M)n  of  Jared,  and  father 
of  Methuselah,  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam  in 
the  line  of  Seth.  Ilia  life  is  described  by  the 
remarkable  expresHton,  '  Enoch  walked  with 
God'  (Gn  S^h  Not  lew  remarkable  is  the  brief 
accomnt  given  of  Iuh  death.  After  3Aj  years 
'he  wius  not,  for  God  took  him.'    This  is  lutder- 
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Htootl  by  tlie  ^^Tit^r  to  tlie  Hebrews  to  iiiefin,  '  By 
laitb  Enoch  wils  iTHnHlalfNl  that  he  shouM  not  tM>ti 
death  ;  and  ho  was  net  found,  becatute  God  trans- 
lated iiim'  (He  II*).  Tn  Jewish  tradition  many 
fabalotu  leftindK  gBthurcni  around  Enoch.  He  wris 
represented  a*  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic, 
aad  a»trDnoiny,  and  as  the  Hr^t  author,  A  book 
containing  hli  visionn  anil  prnphM-tirn  was  Raid  to 
have  been  preserved  by  Koah  in  the  ark,  and 
handed  down  throngh  succeflsive  generations.  (See 
Rvle  in  Expo^.  Tirnfs,  iii.  (1892),  355,  and  Early 
Narrativa  of  GenMU,  p.  90f.;  and  the  next  three 
articlee.)  B.  M.  Boyd. 

ENOCH  IS  NT.— Enoch,  the  »tt  of  Jared  (On 
S'"^-),  ia  mentioned  In  three  passages  of  the  NT  ; 
CradiUuiial  exegBsia  ha^  found  an  alluidon  to  him 
in  a  fourtb. 

1.  In  Lk  Z"  he  baji  &  place  among  the  anceaturft 
of  our  Lord. 

2.  In  Ue  11*  it  Ia  said  that '  by  faith  Enoch  was 
translated.'  His  faith  is  inferred  (v.*)  from  the 
LXX  word  tirfpiantjv  (Gn  O**-  ** ;  this  vurb  is  used 
in  tranalatiug  the  Heb.  *to  walk  with  [btiforel'  in 
Genesis  lUc.  6"  17'  S4«  48",  P»  114«,  Sir  44'»,  cf. 
Pa  25*  »4'*).  Nothing  ia  added  in  Ho  11*  to  tho 
record  of  Oen.  I.e.  (I.XX),  except  the  explanatory 
phrase  toO  pi)}  ItfXv  Odfo-ror.  ^Vith  thia  exposition 
m  the  Alexandrian  Kpintle  to  tho  Hobrews  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  allegorical  interpretn- 
Uon  of  Philo  de  Abr.  §§  3,  4.  The  name  Ei'iix  is 
explained  by  him  an  meaning  (wt  &f  *E\\i;pii 
(firotrr)  KexaptefUvm  (i.e.  v:^  is  connected  with 
\iQ)-  The  /irridtau  ia  explained  as  irpit  ri  fifi^ruHf 
tuTu^oX-fi;  the  oi/x  Tj^p^c««To  as  sigtiifying  either 
that  after  repentance  the  old  evil  life  is  blotted 
out  as  though  it  had  never  been,  or  that  the  good 
man  [6  dureiot)  vtox'i>(kI  xal  fAirrwn)'  d-yair^.  Though 
in  the  original  Hebrew  of  Sir  44'*  Enoch  is  de- 
noribed  aa  *aa  example  {lU.  sign)  of  knowledge' 
(uf.  ffi'Mfft*  ai/roC,  Wifl  4"),  yet  in  the  Greek  and 
Old  Latin  (Cod.  Am.  'ut  ciet  gentibun  pa>niten- 
tiAm'Jr  aa  in  Pbtlo,  he  is  represented  aa  'an  ex- 
ample of  repentance.'  In  Sir  49'*  {i>'t\^ifiipOi}  dwd 
Tiji  y^;  cf.  Cod.  Am.  in  44"  'translatus  est  in 

Saradiso')  his  translation  is  interpreted  literally. 
osephoR  (A  nt  l.  iii.  4)  uses  an  ambignous  classiDoi 
phraao,  '  Ho  went  onto  the  Deity  Idnrxi^pTjaty  -wpit 
tA  Otiov) ;  hence  neither  ii«  hia  death  recorded.' 
For  Jewisli  and  ChriHtian  legends  almut  Enoch, 
see  the  references  in  Schiirer,  ffJP  II.  i.  342, 
U.  iii.  70. 

3.  In  Jude  "  the  description  l^Scfioi  dvA  'ASin  is 
takoQ  from  the  Book  ot  Enoch  (GQ^  93'),  aud  a 
passago  from  that  book  (!>■  *)  is  quoted  as  a  warn- 
ing actually  uttered  by  the  patriarch,  dealing  pro- 
phetically iivpoip.  Kal  TQircit]  with  the  false  teachers 
of  the  apostolic  age.  The  text  of  the  paitsage  in 
Enoch  comes  to  ua  in  three  forms,  (a)  The 
Akhmlni  fragment:  flri  fpx*^^  b^  tm  [*if]  nvpii^tv 
ainot  kqX  TCMt  a.yiat%  avro^  rmijffai  xplaiy  icarA  rdprwi', 
Kol  AroX^iTti  irdirai  rotr  Afft^tit  Kal  iX^^ei  (MS 
Xtrfd)    iraca»  oifNca  wtpl  Tdrrcm'    tprftiir  tHtj   Aat^dat 

Kfxi  vcpl  Tirrun'  Civ  KarfXcLXf^crxr  xar'  alrrou  AfiapruXol 
iff<^th.  [It]  Ad  Xov<ttianum  10  (Hartcl,  Cyprian, 
iii.  p.  67  ;  Honiack,  Texte  u.  Untersur.K,  xiii.  Ij 
assigns  tho  treatise  to  Sixtua  it.  of  Home,  cf, 
Bonson,  Cyprinn,  p,  557  If.):  '  Sicut  scriptum  est: 
Ecce  venit  cum  mtxltis  niilibus  nontioruni  suomm 
faccre  judicium  de  omnibus  et  perdere  omnes 
Impios  et  arguere  omnem  camem  de  omnibus 
factts  iiupiorum  qme  fecerunt  impie  et  de  omnibus 
verbis  impiu>  ^ue  de  Deo  locuti  sont  peccatores.' 
(c)  Tho  EUiiopic  vention  (ed.  Cliarles,  p.  591  '•  'And 
lo  I  He  comes  with  tec  thouHonda  ul  (His)  holv 
ones  to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and  Ho  witl 
destroy  the  ungodly,,  and  will  connct  all  8t:ah 
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of  all  tlmt  the  sinners  and  ungodly  have  wrought 
and  ungodly  committed  against  liim.'  It  is  clear 
that  Jude*^  quot-c»  loosely  and  abbreviates,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  (1)  in  lio6  Jude  agrees  with 
Novat.  £th.  againiit  Gr.;  (2)  In  VX^u  he  coincides 
\nth  JVoiYi/.  alone,  aapooiblylfor  the  tonneoftienij 
is  amhiguons)  in  1t\St.  On  the  iniportatice  of  the 
citation  in  nd  Sur^t.  and  itA  iiidvixindence  of  Jude 
(contrast  Wcstcott,  Canon,  p.  374},  see  Hamack, 
op.  eU,  p.  57,  and  eMieciallj*  Zahn,  Oesch.  dej  Kcut. 
Kanont,  ii.  p.  797  tfV  It  may  be  added  that  Jude'o 
quotation  from  Enoch  was  regarded  (a)  by  Tertul- 
han,  De  Cult.  Fern,  u  3.  as  upholding  Enocb  ;  (^)  by 
some  rufcrrod  to  by  Jcromo,  De  Vtr.  Itlust.  4,  as 
condemning  Jude. 

4.  A  very  common  Patrifltic  opinion,  found  aa 
early  as  Ttift.  Dt  A  nima,  50 :  Hipiwl,  Oc  A  ntichr.  43 
(cf.  Bunwet*ch.  TnxU  «.  Unterstifh.  xvi.  2.  p.  48), 
identiftetl  'the  two  witnesses*  of  Hev  11  with  Enoch 
and  Elijah  (seo  the  references  in  Sntnktr'a  Com- 
n\cntary,  p.  ti5I).  ¥.  H.  ChaSK. 
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I.  Shoht  Account  of  the  Book.— In  Gn  5**  it 
is  said  of  Enoch  that  he  walked  with  God.  Thia 
expreauon  was  taken  in  later  times  to  mean  that 
he  enjoyed  superhuman  privilpeeSj  by  moans  of 
which  ho  received  special  revelations  as  to  the 
origin  of  cvilj  the  relations  of  men  and  angels  in 
the  past,  their  future  destinies,  and  particularly 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  rightcoaxness.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  therefore,  thatan  apooolyptic  literature 
b(>gAn  to  circulate  under  his  name  in  tho  centurioa 
when  such  literature  became  current.  In  the  Book 
of  Enrich,  transUted  from  the  EtbiopJc,  we  have 
large  fragments  of  ouch  a  IHcratnre  proceodingfroni 
a  variety  of  Pharisaic  ivriters  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  Book  of  the  Secrrts  of  Enoch  (see  next  art.), 
translated  from  tho  Slavonic,  wo  have  additional 
portions  of  thia  literatitre.  The  latter  book  woa 
written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic  Jews  ia 
ESTpt 

The  Ethtopic  Book  of  Enoch  wa«  written  in 
tho  second  and  tirst  centuries  it.c.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  writers  of  NT,  and  to 
some  extent  influenced  alike  their  thought  and 
diction.  Thus  it  is  quoted  as  a  genuine  work 
of  Enoch  by  Jude  C'"-)-  Phrases,  aud  at  tiuieti 
entire  clauses,  l>t;longing  to  it  arc  reproduced 
in  NT,  but  without  acknowIf.>dgnient  uf  their 
source.  Barnabas  (Ep.  iv.  3,  xvi.  5)  quotes  it  aa 
Scripture.  It  was  much  used  hv  the  Jewish  nutliors 
of  tde  Book  of  the  Sccrctj  of  E.  and  of  the  Book  of 
Jubiieea  ;  in  the  Te^aimntt  of  the  XII  Patriareht 
its  citations  ore  treated  aa  Scripture,  and  in  the 
later  apocalypses  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra  there  are 
many  tokens  of  its  inHuonce.  Thus  during  the 
Ist  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  it  poMeaaed,  alike 
with  Jew  and  ChriHtian,  the  authority  of  a  dentero- 
canonical  book.  In  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  as  were  alno  many  other 
Jewish  Messianic  writings  tliat  had  been  tr^  into 
Greek  and  well  rcteivetf  in  tho  Christian  Church. 
But  with  the  earlier  Fathers  and  npolotflsts  of 
ChriBtianitv  it  preserved  its  high  iKJsitiou  till  about 
the  close  of  th«  3rd  cent.  Henceforth  it  gradually 
fell  into  discredit,  and  finally  wa.^  banned  by  the 
chief  teachers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  book 
ceased  to  circulate  in  all  but  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  where  it  was  rediscorered  in  1773  by 
Bruco.  Thi«  traveller  brought  homo  two  MS.S  of 
tins  iHiok,  and  from  one  of  tlici^e  Lawrence  nuula 
the  firnt  mo«lertj  truni^lation  of  Enoch  in  1821. 

II.  ORiniNAi.  LANoirAUK. — Apocalyptic aobolan 

*  In  the  text  ol  Juda  thanr  ara  Mme  Iminrlank  vftrUnla,  the 
chief  bflDg  UieM :  (I)  in  v.lt  h  cur.'  «h.  mid.  rtMt  i>  fiapd^a 
&)■.'•«  ityyixtf,  (d  SoMt.) ;  (S)  in  T.u  ■  mh.  tot  ».  t^i  Lmfiit 
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iiro  now  practicnilv  agreed  that  K.  was  derived  from 
a  Sem.  original.  The  only  lUiwLinri  at  iitsin!  now 
is :  Was  the  ori^rinol  in  He"b.  or  Aramaic  T  Halevy, 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1807,  pp.  352-395,  decides 
in  favour  of  the  former;  and,  so  farad  our  present 
nialcrtaU  gu,  tUut  view  may  bo  rc^'ardod  aa  valid. 
Some  Diitcli  and  German  scholar!*,  it  is  true,  think 
that  it  \*  uoHffihle  to  prove  au  Arum,  original  bv 
means  of  the  Aram,  forms  (■reserved  in  the  Gizeli 
Greek  frafirnent,  i.e.  i>ouKa  in  IS',  tiafSo3iipa  in  28', 
and  fiafiSyipa  in  '29^  The  first  in  undoubtedly  an 
Aram,  form  of  V9,  and  the  two  latter  of  i?!?.  But 
it  19  over-!ia»ty  to  conclude  from  the  presence  of 
tUeiie  two  Aramaitma  npon  an  Aram,  original ;  for 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds  we  should  l>e  obliged 
to  conelurle  to  an  Aram,  original  of  Neh  2",  where 
the  Aram,  form  Alri  in  found  in  the  LXX  aa  a 
tnuislit«mtion  of  pi;.  In  the  Kth.  VS  also  of  Job 
5',  1  K  5»lKiig."],  and  Ej:k  1"  there  are  traus- 
literalions  of  Ileb.  words  in  Aram,  forms. 

III.  Vehsioss.— CrecA,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic. — 
The  Ueh.  ori^nal  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
the  Grotik  lu  (4ini  into  Ethioplo  and  Latin.  Of 
the  Gr.  VS  chs.  0-9*  S*-!©"*  16-16>  Imvo  been  iiro- 
aerved  in  the  Ghronography  of  George  Syneellos 
fc.  A.D.  HCK)) ;  S9"-*»  ill  a  ValiiMin  MS  published  by 
nlni  in  tliH  Pntrum  Xomi  Biltlintheea,  vol.  ii. ;  and 
1-32  in  the  GizoL  MS  discovered  only  a  few  years 
nxp,  nnil  puhli-tlmd  in  1K92.  A  critiiial  edition  of 
thU  lotit  fra^iiient  by  M.  Loda  appeared  shortly 
afterwards,  and  in  18M  it  was  edited  by  the  present 
%Triteir  witli  an  exhaustive  comparUon  of  the  Kth. 
and  Gr.  VSS  of  1-32  oa  an  ajipendLx  to  his  work 
on  Enoch.  TliiH  sUidy  led  to  tlie  folluwint;  con- 
cluHiona: — 'The  Eth.  VS  preserves  a  more  aneient 
and  trustworthy  form  of  text  than  the  Gizeh 
Greek  MS  ;  it  liiut  fewer  additiumt,  fewer  omissiomi, 
and  fewer  nnd  lti>i»  rterious  corniplions  of  the  toxt ' 
(Chiirles,  Rmtk  of  Kthh'Ji,  p.  321).  The  other  two 
Or.  fmLnneiit*  will  b©  found  in  ths  wuno  work. 

Tbc  Lat.  VS  ia  wholly  lost  with  the  oxception 
of  two  small  frn^cnts:  of  these  the  first  la  1', 
and  IA  foimd  in  tlie  pfleudo-Cyprian  treatine,  Ad 
I^iiXKttianum  (see  Zatin's  Gtach.  des  NeiUent. 
Knnong,  ii.  797-801 ).  The  second,  which  embraces 
100''",  wa8  found  by  Jaiiieu  in  an  Stli  cwnt.  MS 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  publislied  in  his 
Apocrypha  Anccdotn,  vol.  i.  A  critical  ed.  of  its 
text  will  be  found  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp. 
372-375.  To  these  we  micbt  abo  add  TcrtuUian  a 
J}e  Cull.  Fern.  i.  2,  and  £>e  Idol,  iv.,  wlueh  may 
point  to  a  Latin  text  of  8'  uul  99^. 

The  Eth.  VS  alone  preserves  tbe  entire  text,  and 
that  in  a  most  tru.-tworthy  coiiditinn.  {n)  The 
Ethiopic  MSS. — TlitTe  are  twenty  or  more  of  these 
in  tlie  dilfensnt  lihrarii?s  of  Knrnpe,  Of  these 
about  half  are  in  the  Britiith  Museum  alone,  whioh 
hHp[)iIy  altw  potneases  the  moat  valuable  of  all  tbe 
MS-S— that  de8i£iiat«d  Orient.  485  in  ita  catalogue 
of  Eth.  M.SS.  (ft)  Editions  of  the  Eth.  Text.—Oa\y 
two  cdd.  have  appeared— that  of  Lawrence  in  1838 
from  one  MS,  and  that  of  Uiltmiiim  in  1B51  from 
five  MSS.  Unhappily,  th&te  MSS  were  late  aud 
corrupt.  The  iireNeiit  writer  hopen  Iv  itwue  later 
a  text  based  on  the  incoiniuirably  better  MSS  now 
aocettaible  to  dcholam.  Such  a  text  ia  actually 
pre8upiio«ed  in  bin  translation  and  commentary  of 
1.S93,  (r)  Trnndnt inns  and  Comnieixirtriea. — Trans- 
lations accompanied  by  commentaries  have  been 
edited  by  Lawrence  (1S21),  Hofmann  (1833-18aS), 
l)illniann(ls.'i3),  Sdic>(lde(18S2),  andChar]e»(1893). 
Of  Dillmanu'it  and  SclicKltlc's  InuiHlationH  the 
rentier  will  find  a  short  review  in  Charles  (jip.  6-9). 
((/)  Critirnl  fitjuiries. — S<nne  account  of  these  iviJI 
\>e  found  in  Schiircr,  IIJP  II.  iii.  70-73,  and  in 
CliarleH,  Boot  qf  Enoch.,  0  21,  3t>9-3ll. 

Ol  ttu  launrBchalsnwfaotnTvwritteDqn  thUboolc.  Ch«worki 
of  tht  loUowmg:  dMcrre  qieoU  mcation  here :— Lticke,  I{int<it. 


in  d.  OjrrtOt.  d.  Johannia^,  18^3 :  Ewald,  Abhandl,  {iA«r  d.  ffrAtop, 
R  H'lMt Enltteh,,  Sinn,  und  Zruamtn^nMeUvng,  lSi6 1  KoAhaf 
'  VehtT d.  EoCBUh.  d.  0.  Henoch ' (Theol.  JaArb.  IKH,  nk  2«0- 
°Tl>,  370-^80):  HiJiNnreld,  Dit  Jiid,  Jpokalttptik,  VU-1,  pp.  n~ 
18* :  OebbwdC  PU  til  UifUn  d.  B.  llmoeh  w.  Mr*  Drntuftgen 
(MtnTAreMv,  187S,  voL  U.  H«ft  U.  del  10-848};  Drummond, 
JaeiA  JTuitoA.  JB»7,  17-7S:  UmIqi  In  Smltb  and  Wu«-s 
Dia.  Chr.  Bi«ffr.  ISHO,  U.  I2^U8 ;  Solifinr,  BJP  u.  liL  54-7S ; 
Lawlor  in  JtKtm.  ^  PKitotoffg,  zxv.  (1897)  ie4-£2&, 

IV.  Thr  different  Elemknts  in  thb  Book. 

WITH    rUElK   KESI'ECnVE    C«AR ACTK ItlSTICS    AND 

Datics. — The  Bk.  of  E.  is  a  fragmentary  survival 
of  an  entire  literature  that  once  cirrulnt«d  under 
his  name.  To  this  fact  the  jdurality  of  books 
assigned  to  E.  from  the  fitT^t  may  tn  some  degree 
iMiinl.;  as,  fur  int^tance,  the  expreiwion  'books* 
in  104":  Te^t.  XII  P<itriareh.  Jnd.  18;  Origen. 
c.  Getsum,  v.  M,  In  Num.  Uomil.  xxviii.  2,  and 
elsewhere.  Of  tliia  literature  Gve  distinct  frag* 
mcnts  have  l>eL-n  preserved  in  tbe  five  books  into 
wUicb  tbe  Bk.  of  £.  U  divided  (i.e.  1-37.  37-71. 
72-82.  8a-9t>.  91-lOS).  Tliese  bookn  were  origin- 
ally separata  treatises  ;  iu  later  times  they  were 
collQCted  and  edited,  but  wure  much  mutilated  in 
tbe  course  of  redaction  and  incorporation  into  a 
Bingle  work.  In  aildition  to  this  E.  literature,  the 
finiLi  eilitor  of  the  book  made  use  of  a  lost  Apoca- 
lypHe,  the  Bk.  of  Noali,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
otlier  sources,  be  drow  6M>  t>»  li>^->- "  17-20  39*-  ^ 
41*"  43  U.  60.  54'-55"  56»-57^  .W-fiO.  65-69*  71. 
80-81.  1U5-107.  This  Bk,  of  Koah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees  10"  21"'.  Another  hirge 
fragment  of  the  Bk.  of  Noab  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter. 

Wc  twra  Klr«Ht;  rsmarked  that  In  tli«  tlr*  books  Into  whl<A 
tha  rIioIw  work  w  ctlvbird  w»  li&v«  the  irrilin|pi  at  flv«  dlir*r*nt 
KuUion.  Before  wu  pnwead  to  gin  mamo  ut  the  noundt  lor 
thlM  >uteneati  wa  ah&U  giv«  In  nttrcat  outline  t£e  dUTeranC 
ccoKUtucube  wliidi  Uui  f±irt  scliolm  oa  this  nutik-ct  faavc  fmukd 
In  IbU  work.  LAeko  In  hie  KinL  in  dU  Ojrtnh.  d.  Jt/iaimtt 
t^ipuda  Ibe  book  m  oooabtluK  at  two  ports.  Tlw  flnt  pan 
embnoM  l-SS.  71-106,  writton  ftt  the  %«y.  of  the  Uiecab.  revolt, 
or,  Boowdlag  to  his  IsUr  view,  In  tlw  reiKn  of  John  Ilj'nmnui ;  tlw 
■•cODd  oouute  of  the  Similitudes,  in-7l,  ond  «-u  writt4>n  tn  Lb* 
wrly  dayi  ol  Ecrod  the  OrmL  Id  the  btt4>r,  however,  there 
%n  Boioe  lDt«rpoUlf<iDe.  Hotiiuinn  (J  Oir,  R.)  taetflm  tbt 
entire  work  to  &  OhrJAtiui  kiitbor  of  thu  2nd  ooiiL  to  thie  view 
he  ome  roUowed  Ut«r bj  Weiue uid  Pbilinpi.  Hnfmuin  deeerrM 
msotlonio  tlUsconDexion  on  theffrounuof  hto  tuTlii(  been  tbe 
flnt  to  (ire  Ui«  correct  inletprcUtiott  of  ibe  seventy  ehephuds 
in  S»-0o.  Ewmld  (A  hhandt.  [8U}  riva  tbo  (iillowlng  ediBSiM  ^- 
Ilk.  I.  »7-n,e.  8.0.  Uf.  Bk.  II.  1-16.  811-4  U.fll-IW,e.aal3S : 
Dk.  III.  S0-3d.  72-00.  106-107,  &  ao.  IS;  109  bt«r.  Ilk.  1V„ 
tho  Bk.  of  So»h.6WI»l-lBnCfl-lU.abl7-l».  64'-fi5»«Hiast» 
<H-e»i«,  eomBwhot  Ut«r  than  the  prtoedii^.  lUetlln  In  hie 
o«M)r,  ■  UelMr  d.  Cntetoh.  d.  R.  Hrandi '  ITKnoL  JaArh.  ta'>e),  & 
ontntiiition  of  (m»t  worth,  ftrrlvn  at  tbe  followtuff  uiAljrsia  >~ 
Tbe  groundwork.  1-10.  U-it.  7e-l0.5,  c.  s.a  lift.  The  Sfanlll. 
tudss,  37-71  uid  t7-1E^  before  ao.  M.  Noachlc  trvcnicnta.  Ul- 
&&9«0.ttS-(l9>B.poestbtyBL*o2ii.  f)?>»10B  107.  lOaTeui  EnssiM 
addition.  BUnnfeld  (JiUL  Apak.  lasT)  rcpuda  the  frmuulwarlt, 
con^Unv of  f-ia  80-86.  7S-10&,  u  writc<>»  before  aa  88-  ud 
tlie  mnelnls^  chwleii  ki  oomin^  from  the  hand  ol  ft  Ohrutlfta 
GiMsUc  alt«r  the  litno  ol  aeluniinn*.  Wf  lihoald  cnsntiMi  eleo 
the  fDt«rMtiiiff  Btudles  of  Tldeman,  TfiT.  1575,  pp.  28I-SM; 
I.ip*)ii*,  htU  '^Rnooh'  In  SmiLb't  liUt.  Chr.  Bieff. ;  Bfh&rrr, 
UJf  II.  lil.  64-7S ;  Drununond,  The  JntidK  MttatiK,  1B77,  pp. 
]7'2H:  Mid  aoboddo,  TU  Book  ttf  Enath,  1SS2.  As  Dltliuuui 
ohftngrod  his  mind  three  tioMB,  and  in  each  IneUnoe  for  th« 
better,  it  wlU  bo  soouvh  t«  givs  his  Inol  wulyiis.  Tb«  firrooixl- 
work,  1-U.  7S-I06.  la  the  tine  ol  John  Uncanui ;  tbe  Simlll. 
tudvs  &nd  17-19,  before  B.a  M :  tho  Noftohfa  IraeineTits,  0te  gij 
V  Id'  "  to.  39L  ^  54?-fi&«  «a  6S-(»B9  100-107.  ICW.  Iroiu  «  Uter 
hand, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  nneBlion 
directly,  aad  try  to  carry  the  criticism  of  tne  liook 
one  stage  furlhcr  t^Jwards  finality.  Disregarding 
till*  in termihitioiis  from  the  Bk.  of  Noah  already 
mentioned,  as  well  a.s  the  cloiiing  clm|it«r,  we  shull 
adduce  a  few  of  the  croiinds  on  wliich  the  com. 
posiienese  of  the  rest  ol  the  book  is  determined. 

First  of  all,  critics  are  ^re«d  in  ascribing:  tlie 
Similitudes  (37-71)  to  &  diSorent  authorshtp  from 
the  rest.  This  is  done  on  the  followinc  ^oumls  :^ 
(i)  Certain  names  of  tjod  are  found  frequuntlv  in 
37-71,  but  not  elsowbcro  in  tbe  book.  (A)  The 
anyeloloffv  diflers,  (c)  The  denionolocy  differs. 
{d)  The  litessinnic  doctrine  not  only  diners  from 
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tbat  of  the  rest  of   the  book,  but  ia  unique   in 
aj-ocalyiilit;  literature. 

Aa  for  the  rumiuniiig  chs,  1-36,  72-104,  all  uritica 
but  EwaIU  and  LiIlKiu>^  have  re-^TtloU  thutu  as  the 
work  uf  one  and  thu  Hame  author.  Itut  these 
Meliolaritliaveditferisi  mnrh  from  each  other  on  tho 
determination  of  the  difrer4'nt  clemcnta  prescut  in 
those  chajitcni,  and  hare  failed  Co  gain  the  snilmgo 
of  other  ficholon  on  to  th«  iiuitnCM  of  their  viena 
In  one  respect  they  oro  unaoabtedly  right.  Tlieac 
chnpters  are  uf  a  cotnposibe  nature ;  the  more 
clofte]^  they  ore  exaiiiiuvd,  llie  more  tiearly  they 
(uchibit  conflictiDfT  characleristicft.  Wliea  suU- 
mltted  to  a  searehiOK  criticifioi  they  fall  naturally 
into  four  distinct  parts,  ».*.  l-3tJ.  73-S2,  8,ViK>, 
91-LCM,  diilerin;;  from  each  other  in  autliorahip, 
aystoui  of  thought,  and  date. 

Fbr  tba  ffnm&dt  tar  tluM  conoltuiona  tb«  reader  must  reter 
to  ChatW  Beak  nf  .ffmcA,  pp.  U-M,  157-189,  £2l>-£n.  SO0-SC3. 
11  win  tw  KUnoictit  b«n  to  pv*  Mino  of  Ut«  tnuons  lor  diOer- 
entUtinv  ttS-W  ftnd  D1-1(H.  u  an  lUutUnUoD  ot  tha  mGUboJ 
there  puTsatd  In  the  critidsm  or  the  e&rlicr  kcUoha.  (a)  Tlu! 
Utmisnic  klagdom  in  Dl-IM  is  finite  in  dumtko,  vhwou  In 
80-00  It  la  at«nnL  (ft)  In  tho  (cnnor  ibc  lieMianlo  Jtidcment 
take*  pUcv  »t  tlio  cloBa  of  thi.'  Mnsia&le  Uo«doia,  la  ttwUaor 
at  lU  lifyiiinUic  (c]  In  Die  foraier  then  to  a  Kfamation  of 
Uie  risltteouB  txiij,  in  th«  latlvr  »  rcmmotion  o(  apoitAbfl 
Jew*  £ma.  (d)  In  Hm  lonncr  tbe  building  ol  Uk  temple  pre- 
c«d<«  tlio  filial  Judi.Tuoot*  in  th*  lattar  it  u  mbaequeot  to  the 
final  Judgnient.  («)  In  tita  tomwr  Uie  eoeoe  of  the  UevlaiiU: 
ktiisdura  b  emwrvotJjr  hoavwo.  in  the  latter  a  purified  eutb. 
Kow,  our  ootKiuvica  aa  to  the  diciinet  authoraliip  ot  ttieve  two 
Metiona  on  the  fivuiidt  Just  ^ven  ia  atrtlcln^ly  confirmed 
when  we  obMrre  lh«  foa-ible  dialuoatJoiU  tlint  Dl-IM  tuve 
utideri;0De  at  Lbo  liandi  of  th*  final  editor  la  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  diaptei*  tliat  prcc«dv.  Former  critlw  Iwve  re- 
marked Hut  99  mini  orifinallr  ha««  prvccded  Bli^-'T,  became 
««  have  in  93  an  acoount  of  Ute  fint  mtdu  wrcka  at  the  ten 
into  which  ttio  wurid'a  blatorr  to  divided,  ajid  in  9V^n  tho 
aooouat  of  the  remaining  three  weeka.  Tbejr  Eailcd,  liuwever, 
to  obecrve  that  KX, '  Whtt«n  by  Enoch  the  acribe,  thto  oonpleU) 
doctrioe  of  wiadom,'  etc.  formrd  originally  tlia  ml  bcgtanlag  ol 
titta  aeetion.  Next,  on  M  lollowi  01ii<'  aa  a  natural  aetpicl, 
whore  E.  vtmmoo*  bit  cbildrea  to  receive  his  partUie  word*. 
Then  comes  the  abort  Apocaljrpae  of  ten  weeks,  m'-H  fllLS-n, 
while  Slis-IB  fonn  a  uEund  Inuisltion  to  tM.  Tlds  wction 
underwent  Lbeaoderangenwots  in  the  process  ot  Its  iiicorponv- 
llon  into  a,  larger  wgrk. 

As  our  space  does  Dot  admit  dealing  further  with  the  a^binl 
critl<dsm  of  the  book,  we  sbaJI  conllito  oonelves  to  the  sUle- 
nwntof  rMulla,aadtoabrieraketch  of  the  rarfoualndi>pMi<lciit 
writings  oootAlned  la  the  entire  work,  with  thidr  protublc 
dates. 

Piui1.,eondstingot  ch«L  1-46 (for  the  NoachicintenMlatlgns 
■ee  abuvoX  was  wntten  at  lalest  aa  ITD,  and  tnahily  from  the 
proiihetic  standpoint  ol  suob  oba  as  Is  BS-aO.  This  to,  on- 
oouUodljr,  the  old<«t  put  ol  the  book,  being  anlerlor  co  72-82. 
8S-00.  01-104.  a«  it  to  used  by  the  wrlten  of  these  sections. 
As  SS-9>  was  written  not  later  than  ac  IQl,  1-U  must  be  some 
rears  earlier ;  and  as  there  to  no  aUualon  to  the  niiiwni  us  of 
Antiocbus  Epiptianas,  the  above  date  (170)  to  the  tote«e  reasotf 
able  limit  (or  iu  compoaitioo.  Tbto  book,  (.a.  1-40L  to  the  okkst 
piece  of  Jewiih  llteratun  that  teaotaes  the  nneM  remrrecllon 
ot  Israel,  that  desurniM  Sbvol  aooording  to  the  concepMan  that 
prevalto  in  NT  as  apposed  to  that  ot  uT,  and  that  n^presenia 
OebeaoB  as  a  final  pi»os  of  puntohmvitt.  The  probkm  of  the 
author  to  to  Justify  the  wa^'s  of  God  lo  men.  Tlie  nghteous 
will  not  alwnjm  aufli^r  (II).  Sin  to  the  cause  oT  thto  suileriag. 
and  the  sin  ot  moji  w  dua,  not  to  Adam,  but  to  the  lost  of  tlu! 
aogel»— tho  watchers  {B*a  lo  lyU).  Henoe  the  watchen,  their 
companions,  and  Uielr  children  wtll  be  deftroyed  (10'"'^  ")• 
and  their  destrottion  will  form  tl>»  prelude  to  toe  first  worid- 
fudgmeali,  of  whldi  the  Deluoe  wlU  fonn  the  ooinpletion  Cl<fl*t. 
But  Bin  stUl  preralto  after  the  TMuge,  through  Uie  inilu«»ca 
of  the  evil  MUrite  tbat  go  torth  from  the  ^uishtcrcd  children 
of  the  wmtuieni  and  the  daugfalors  of  men  ^rfij.  These  act 
wltli  tiupunlly  till  the  final  tudgmsnt.  In  the  nieantirae,  <Jiar- 
acter  fimts  Ita  reci>nii>en«C.  In  some  mraaun,  iiimtMltotcly  after 
death  (ZiV  tn  Ihr  Wt  Jiwlgmntt  the  wau^bcn.  the  dcmoas, 
and  all  c^buMea  of  Isr.,  with  one  exception,  will  receive  their 
fiuitl  awHrd  (1*  SS'^  Thb  Jndgmetit  to  prereded  bv  a  general 
rosur.  ot  Isra«}<2S).  The  wicked  are  cast  into  Gcbenna  (Z7>1, 
the  earth  to  ctoaitsed  fnxn  sin  (llpe^l,  the  Hess.  klncdotD  Is 
estaUtobed  with  Jerus.  as  its  centrs  (tft"X  and  God  aUdes  with 
men  (SSCy  The  UentOca  became  righwoua  and  worship  Ood 
(1031)^  The  itehteoua  cot  ot  the  trae  ot  life  m*^  and  thereby 
eijjoy  tatriarcfaa]  lives  {S^  As  to  what  betalla  the  rlgbteOdS 
■Iter  the  second  death,  there  to  uo  hint  in  thto  fragmentary 
sertion. 

Part  11.^  conttolintr  of  Kt~0O,  wu  wriUen  between  aa  ie»-16l 
by  a  yoaid  in  eup)»grt  ol  Uia  Uuxab.  morenient,  and  uiainty 
Inun  the  same  atAndpoInt  aa  Daniel  On  a  v^rivLy  of  irrouuda 
we  art!  obliged  to  discriminate  thto  section  ln>ni  Uie  pm-rdlni;. 
It  wlU  be  enoufl-h  to  nurntion  that,  whereas  there  to  a  Ueaalah 
in   the  latter,  tnere  to  none  In  the  former;  in  tlie  latter  lliv 


life  of  the  righteous  to  apjiarenUy  unfnditiir,  In  the  foniMT  Ik 
ia  fiiiiu- :  in  the  totter  the  airine  at  the  kln),-dt>m  in  the  New 
Ji-rus.  art  up  by  God  BinintK,  in  tli«  ((■nnrr  il  in  Jvrua  aixl 
the  eiitini  curth  uochangt^d  thoutfli  purihtil.  tlnally,  the  (4s- 
Uirc  in  ii3-&i>  U  dei-eloped  and  B|ilrituaJ,  while  tiiat  in  1-U  to 
imivc.  primitive,  and  seosuuua. 

Tha  date  assigned  above  to  not  dlflloult  to  Ba.  Tho  Qaddim. 
•ynboUasd  tqp  ube  Iambi  that  are  bom  to  the  white  •heep<90*), 
are  already  aa  ovgmnbMl  varty  in  the  Ifacoah.  rrvolC  The 
lunba  that  become  homecf  ar*  Lhe  Macoab.  fomlly.  and  thn 
groat  hoTD  who  to  stJU  warrtag  irtiile  the  author  ct  thi-  acction 
is  writing,  to  Judas  the  Uaocabeo  OXni  who  dii-d  an.  iftl. 
Oh«.  SS-flO  ncount  two  vi^ons,  SS-81  deal  witli  U)e  Ural  worid- 
Judgmont,  8&-M  with  the  enure  htotoiy  nf  the  world  Itll  the 
filial  JndgmnnL  lu  the  seoOfMt  vtolon  the  latereet  ociitrcs 
mainly  ia  the  calamlUes  that  befall  Itr.  from  the  exile  onwards. 
Why  has  far.  become  a  byword  among  the  natlnns.  Mid  tJie 
servant  of  one  OeatUe  poww  after  anotherT    la  thc-re  on  recom- 

riensa  tar  the  rigbteoos  nation  and  the  righteous  Individual  T 
ar.  baa  Indeed  uaed,  but  blie  puntobment  unmeMurabty  uan* 
scends  the  guDU  But  theae  undue  severitica,  according  lo  the 
author,  have  not  oomo  upon  Isr.  from  God*s  hand,  but  mm  the 
acvcoty  flliepberds  into  whose  cen-  Ood  oomndtted  Isr.  (99**}. 
These  abephofds  or  angcto  have  proved  talthloaa  to  tlieir  trusc, 
liuC  not  with  iinpuniw.  An  account  has  been  taken  of  all 
UiHr  deeds  and  ot  all  whom  they  have  wickedly  daatrojed 
(ni>ai«i).  Uoreover,  when  Uie  outlook  to  darkest,  a  r^teous 
league  wtll  be  esubltohcd  In  Isr.  (90^;^  and  from  a  fUnllv  bo- 
longing  to  It  wtU  come  forth  tlie  deliverer,  i.t.  Judu  MacauHsus 
IIK«Fis)l  EveiT  effort  of  Uie  Gentiles  to  deittnjy  hlni  wtU  prove 
vain,  and  Goa't  Inmvention  peraoaaUy  will  tw  lhe  signal  for 
their  tlratni'-tlon  (9a'i').  The  wloken  shepherds  and  (alien 
wntohm  will  Ixi  caal  Into  the  abns  Of  fire  (Tartarus),  and 
tho  ainuitabcs  into  Uchcnna  (OO^*).  Then  Ood  Htnuelt  wtll 
set  up  tlie  New  Jcrua.  (tXP^  w)^  the  dbperakm  will  be  brought 
back  to  Jenia,  the  righteous  dead  raised  to  Cake  part  la  the 
kingdom,  and  the  surviving  GencQes  will  be  ooaverted  and 
BArve  tor.  (HOMX  Finally,  the  Uosriah  will  appear  amongst 
thctti(90n),  and  Hto  kiogdon  wiQ  endure  for  ever.  It  should 
be  observed  that  we  have  here  the  earllcBt  appearance  of  the 
Ueaalah  !n  noo'oaaonlcal  literature. 

Part  111.,  oondsting  of  Dl-KH,  waa  writlan  between  an. 
lS«-a6.  The  clearly  dettoied  opposlUon  between  th*  right^o^i* 
and  their  Sadducean  opponents  wblcb  appears  so  freqiji'ntlj-  in 
thto  section  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  breai-li  butwitn 
John  lIyn:Anua  and  Lbs  Pbaitoeea,  hence  not  earlier  lImh 
B.a  1S4,  and  nut  eutwequcDt  to  n.c.  06 :  tor  it  to  iwt  reaaonnbb 
to  snppoM  tbat  the  savage  crucItJ<a  that  won  for  Jannwua  Uir 
title  ^slayer  of  the  pioiia'  could  have  been  referred  Ur  only 
ouce,  and  that  Incldentallv,  in  the  general  terms  of  lOS".  On 
the  denuiirementa  which  tnia  sectjoa  has  austalDod  at  the  hands 
of  the  lltinl  niitor  w*  bate  alrt-ady  touched  above. 

The  int«nuil  diffvmco  that  suiniats  betwsen  thto  section  and 
Part  II.  to  very  remarkable.  AswopaasfroonSS-OO  toSl-lOl  we 
feel  wa  arv  enlerio^  into  a  world  of  new  oonceptiona  In  all 
previous  apocalyptK  writings  the  resiir.  and  tikw  Onal  Judg- 
ment have  been  ths  prulude  to  an  ercrtoatitiir  Ursa,  kingdom, 
and  not  111!  then,  in  (act.  do  (h*  rightCoiM  ent«r  on  their 
reward.  But  the  Ueaa  kingdom  to  which  this  writer  looks 
forward  to  only  of  tcmporarjr  duration  (01  > a U),  |n  thto  kiiigdon 
no  place  to  found  fora  Uessiata:  tba  rigfateoua,  wilh  Ood'shelp, 
vindicate  their  lust  canae  and  destmy  tb^r  oppreators.  On  the 
clan  of  thto  kingdom  follow  the  final  Judgment  and  the  risen 
spiritual  life  of  blessedness  In  a  now  heaven  (OP*  OS*X  I'roin 
Buoh  a  view  of  the  future  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  writer,  the 
centre  of  interest  hsa  paaM<J  from  tho  materia]  worid  lo  the 
spiritual,  and  the  Uesa  kingdom  to  no  loagvr  the  goal  of  the 
ho]»sa  ol  th*  righleoua  Their  (aJib  finds  lU  aatlsfaotioo  only 
in  a  btossMl  immortality  In  heaven  Itaelf.  The  rigbtsoua  K 
to  true,  who  are  living  on  the  M]v«nt  of  tho  Hess,  kingdom 
will  indeed  be  reoam|)oosed  with  all  gixjd  things,  but  tho  de- 
part«<l  rigbUoue  will  not  rise  thcntc-,  but  to  lli«  everlaaliiiK 
■l^tiuJ  rife  which  will  follow  tb«  final  JudgmeuL.  Thto  bleaaed 
iouiMirtality  aft«r  the  final  Judgment  to  an  Inunortallty  o(  the 
soul  only  fioaa  *).  a  ^-iow  that  to  hnpUed  also  Ui  the  laUr  books, 
thu  IVboL  and  the  Book  ot  Jablleca  Aa  for  th*  wicked,  they 
■haU  desoend  into  the  Shnol  of  darliness  and  Hams,  and  abide 
there  evorlaetingly  (OH*-  ><■  104'''  ^  In  thto  aucUon  Bheol  appoan 
as  hell,  poaaihiy  lor  Uie  first  Lime  in  lilemtuni  (lO^O- 

Part  IV.  The  Siioilltudna.  conaiiitlng  o(  S7-70,  ware  written 
between  i.a  M-7i)  or  au.  70-44.  With  some  ot  Um  character- 
istics which  dtotingiiEab  theae  di^Mars  from  the  rest  of  the 
book  w*  hare  alrmdy  dealt  above.  Wo  an  hfro  conccmiNl 
tmUnly  with  iha  detemdnatlon  of  the  date.  '  The  kings  and 
the  mighty,*  so  oftrn  denoumml  lu  Lhe  dimilluiditt,  an  Lhe 
latrr  ttoocab.  princes  ami  ttcir  Ktuiducean  eup[K)rt«ra;  for  the 
blood  of  the  righteous  wu  nol  shed,  as  the  writer  cumplalnsi, 
before  ao.  W : — the  toler  ifoMviA.  princes  and  not  the  Herods ; 
tor  the  SadducMa  were  not  allifls  uf  the  latter,  and  (tofue  was 
not  as  yel  kDOWo  to  th*  writer  as  one  of  tlie  gre^e  world- 
powen.  Thto  last  fact  seosaritates  an  oarlier  date  than  B.a  04, 
when  Eotne  interposed  aulhoritativdv  in  t^ie  alhir*  of  Jnd«a. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Itot  of  NoijuIuc  iutwpotoUons  ha 
will  find  tbat  many  ot  them  are  to  Imi  fuund  in  thto  aeotJoa, 
Tlitrau  lukiv,  ad  a  rule,  been  drawn  from  an  already  axlstlng 
Apoo.  of  Nokh  und  Mtonted  by  their  editor  to  their  adjolnliig 
cvatexLs  lu  EiiM'h.  Thto  he  does  t>y  borrt^wnjr  charaoariatlc 
terms,  aucb  aa  '  Lord  of  8|iiriU,' '  Ilrad  of  Days,'  ■  Son  ol  Han,' 
to  which,  t'ithnr  Ihrough  Ignoranc*  or  ot  art  inUntioo,  h*  ganer- 
ally  gives  a  new  coanotatioo. 
f>i  hb  ait«iupt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cnffsring  ot  tiie 
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itrhtcoui,  thii  Kulhor  tuu  no  fuK-rMt  nrc  In  tt»  mnnl  and 
■|itritiuU  worUi.  Hie  vivw,  loo,  U  ■tronjHjr  ■poc^ljriitic-,  oimI 
laUowt  doMly  In  tha  wake  ol  Umniel.  Tb«  origin  of  «ln  ta 
trwc«d  oti«  »ta^  fanhtr  iMtck  Uuta  In  1-!U.  The  tlrW  Million  at 
aln  wen  tbo  Sfttana  UCPy  Tha  iratcih«n  fall  throuj[h  bceomlnif 
•uljrt-t  tolheae,  ana  leftdinsBtaaktndMtmr  ($«<>.  Thougli(h« 
watchen  were  fotthwith  Rondned  tn  %  deep  tbyw^  ala  atill 
Aouriahc*  in  tfae  wortd.  nnd  elnnen  deny  the  rwaic  of  the  ImM 
ot  aplrtU  (383)  tnd  of  HL<i  Analnt«il  (tsK  and  the  klnn  uid  the 
■nLnity  opprcw  (ho  childr«t  of  God  (SS'')>  Bui  audtrealy  there 
will  amaar  the  Head  of  Days,  aixl  with  Hlta  the  Son  of  Man 
^^(fl.^■i^f^  to  euoute  Judgment  upon  all  alike.  And  to  Ihle 
end  then  will  be  a  naur.  of  all  lar.  (5L>  6l»X  aod  all  Judgment 
will  be  oontmltted  to  th«  Son  of  Man  (iio,  OVT),  who  will  fudiro 
all  acoonllng  to  their  de«da  (ll'X  Sin  and  wmrw-dnlng'  mil  be 
banii»lved  from  tbo  earth  (tif),  and  bearen  and  eanb  will  be 
tmMfonned<4&*-H  and  the  HghLeouK  will  ban  their  manitona 
thcr«ln<^  413X  The  Elect  One  will  dwell  amonnl  theta  (46*) ; 
they  will  be  clad  In  Barmeuts  ol  llfu  (SX^Ul  uid  become 
ansMB  in  heaven  (fi*),  aud  oontiiiue  to  grow  In  knowtMlge  and 
rlAt«auMMM<S8>X 

It  will  be  ofaacrved  that  the  Meedanlo  doctiine  In  thld  aeotJon 
Ii  UAtqtte,  nob  only  a»  regards  the  othar  aeotlofw  of  E.,  but  abu 
In  Jowltih  literature  u  a  whola.  The  Meaalah  pre-eaiatit  trom 
tbo  bcrloning  {tS^J ;  He  alia  on  the  throtia  o(  Qod  (45^  47>>, 
and  poeeeaaca  univeraal  domioloa  (flS^X  and  all  Judgment  Uconi- 
lulttod  mto  Him  {6I)«0-  H  we  lum  to  the  other  aecUam  we 
nnd  that  In  1-M  and  Dl-lIM  there  la  no  IfeMlah  at  all,  while  in 
SA-OO  tha  Mowiih  \m  arldently  baman,  and  has  no  real  rOle  to 
plar  b)  the  dootHao  of  the  laat  thhigiL 

Bafon  w»  paai  to  Part  V.  it  win  be  advuilageoua  to  obaerve 
that  tiie  varying  rektlotu  In  which  tlie  Maocabees  ttood  to  tt>e 
Haald  or  Phathnlo  par^  af9  Uthfully  nBectad  la  the  Booki  ot 
e..i«.Partan..ltLrMidIT.  In  Put  H.,  t.4.  8M0.  the  IOoq- 
cabeeiarathe  leaders  ot  the  rlghteoQcaadthelrefrortalorni  ih^i 
prelude  to  the  Heai.  Unedon.  In  Part  IH.,  Ca.  Sl-IOt.  tbfy 
are  no  longer  at  the  head  of  tha  Hulda,  but  na  jret  they  hare 
ttoi  beoonio  their  deolored  foM :  they  are  the  aecni  abenon  ot 
thdr  Baiiditcean  apprwaonL  But  when  wo  come  lo  Fart  IV., 
t.*.  the Strailltudee,  tbelfaccah.  nrint^ee  haveoeaaed  lodlagiibe 
their  enmity,  and  now  take  tlie  load  In  arery  act  ot  oppnaalon 
and  muTdetpra(>tlMyl  on  the  Pharlaeea. 

Part  V.  n»  Book  of  Celestial  Phyvdea  eoniiiU  ot  7Z-Ta  Si. 
n.  Here,  aa  In  Part  III-,  the  order  of  tHe  c>upU>n  haa  bren 
ohaajrad  tqr  the  Onal  editor ;  To.  which  tonna  the  true  conctualon 
of  tnW  work,  baa  been  placed  immediately  att«r  76.  and  two 
ohaptera,  80-Cl,  which  ara  quite  aUea  In  aplrit  and  autement, 
have  been  Inteqiolated 

Xha  dironologleal  qrstcm  ol  thla  book,  which  ia  moat  pernleK- 

a,  confttltutc*  an  atteupt  to  eatablUh  an  caaentlaOy  HeU. 
indar  ovar-agaloat  the  heatbea  caltodan  In  rogue  azoiiod. 
Though  quite  valusleaa  in  itaell,  it  glf«  oa  tone  knowtodn  ot 
the  chronological  mtenu  that  were  known  to  Pal.  Jewa.  Thus 
tlie  writ«r  is  aegiialnted  with  the  ligna  ol  the  aodiao,  the  apeinK 
And  auliimn  equlnnxaa,  tha  eammer  and  winter  eolatloea,  and 
the  aynodie  nonthg.  Be  la  familiar  alM  with  the  Or.  ^ht- 
yeorivole,  and  the  tcveoty-tlx  ycara'  cytit  at  Oalippoa. 

Part  VL  The  Interpolations  from  toe  Book  of  Vmh.  These 
have  been  enumerated  above.  By  meana  ot  theee  fngmente, 
and  ot  the  large  section  of  thla  lost  book  preaerved  In  the  Book 
of  JubileM,  and  ot  otheia  atill  aurrlvinff  In  later  Hett.  literature, 
it  would  bu  poaaible  to  restore  the  Book  ol  Noah  In  tome  ot  ita 
uioin  outlini'v. 

V.  Influence  o.s  Latkk  Lite k at chk.— Tlie 
influence  of  E.  on  Jewish  literature,  to  oxvluJo  for 
tlie  ntimi<;nt  the  NT,  in  Been  in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees 
{written  about  the  biiginninff  of  the  Cltristian  era), 
the  Slavonic  Enoeli  (A.D.  1-50),  the  Torttamcnt* 
of  the  XII  ['atrinrcliK,  the  Apocalypse  of  Harncli, 
and  4  Exra-  It  i»  important  to  ob*ervo  that,  in 
the  laat  two  hooks  just  enumerated,  E.  is  not 
mentioned  by  narae>  although  their  writers  laid 
the  Enochip  books  not  infrequently  nnder  con- 
tribution. This  silence,  however,  woa  intentional. 
£.'«  acL-eptanee  aiuun^  (.'hriMtianx  as  a  MpHHianic 
prophet  wna  tlie  Krouiid  of  his  rejeetion  amonj,' 
tlvo  Jowh;  anrl  although,  prior  to  A.lt.  -10,  ha  was 
the  chief  tiguro,  next  to  Daniel,  in  Jewisli  apoca- 
lyptic, in  Bnbeecjuent  Jen-ish  liteTature  liia  ftinc- 
tiohs  and  achievement!)  are  oanlgned  to  others, 
Buoh  as  Moses,  Ezra,  Baruch.  This  opiiositlon  to 
E.  is  unawemnEly  pursued  in  the  Talm.,  and  his 
name  and  works  are  alwa^'H  !itudiou>>ly  i^Miored 
(see  Charles,  Apocnlt/pse  of  Jittruch,  rip.  Sl-i-i,  101}. 
On  theiie  facta  we  uiiuht  found  an  Eiiochic  canon, 
Wo  early  Jeiinth  book  which  extots  E.  eattiti  k^tte 
been  iCT-iiUn  n/ttr  A.D.  50,  and  the  attribution  of  E.'a 
v^ortU  and  arhievcments  in  earhj  Jcieish  ioorks  to 
tome  other  OT  hero  is  a  sign  thnt  thr.if  loere  taritten 
subtcjiitni  to  the  Pauline  preaching  o/  Christianity. 

In  ratristic  literature  F.noch  is  twice  cited  as 
Scripture  in  the  £p.  of  Uarnabas  (4*  10^).     It  is 


also  quoted  with  nnproral,  thongh  not  always  by 
name,  by  Jnittin  Slortyr,  Iremcus,  Atlienagoraa, 
Terttillian,  Clement  Alex.,  Origen,  Anatulias, 
Thenceforward  it  ih  mentioned  with  disapproval 
by  Hilary,  Chrj-)*<wtum,  .ft?rtinie,  Aui^justino,  and 
Gnally  cuudcuined  in  e.xpii<.'iL  terms  m  tho  Con»t, 
Ap.  vL  16. 

Far  sarpai^int;  tn  importance  the  preceding  was 
its  Influenee  on  NT  {a)  diction  and  ib)  doctrine. 

(«)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the 
indubitable  instaneoB.  It  is  quoted  directly  in 
Judo"-'*.  Plirases,  clauses,  or  tliou>;hta  derived 
from  it  are  found  also  in  Jude*.  Kev  2^  3'"  4"  B*" 
Q\  H»20",  Ro  awjy,  Eph  I",  He  U',  Ac  3",  Jn 
6»-".  Lk  9*  1B»  23»   Mt  19*  25"  aS". 

[ft)  The  doctrines  in  E.  that  had  a  share  in 
moulding  the  corresponding  NT  doctrines,  or 
formed  a  ncoestsnry  link  in  the  development  of 
doctrine  from  OT  to  NT,  are  those  concerning  the 
Messianic  kingdom  ami  the  Mes-siah,  Sheol  and 
the  Resurrection,  and  deiiionolof.'y.  As  wo  cannot 
here  cater  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  in  Enoch.  First,  we  sboald  olwcrve  that 
four  titles,  applied,  for  the  first  time  in  literature, 
to  tbo  personal  AIcEii^iah  in  the  sSimilitudef,  are 
afterwards  reproduced  in  NT.  Tho^o  arc  '  Christ' 
[or  'the  Anomted  One'),  '  tlio  Kighteous  One.' 
*  the  Elect  One,'  and  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  Tbo  first 
title,  found  repe.itedly  in  earlier  writings,  but 
always  in  reference  to  actual  contemporary  kitigs 
or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  (4S'*  52*1  applied 
to  the  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come.  It  Is  licro 
BSKucintcd  with  supernatural  attributes.  In  Fs* 
Set,  written  a  few  years  later,  it  is  applied  to  & 
merely  humai]  Mus-fiah.  The  siieond  and  third 
titles,  'the  Righteous  One,' 'the  Elect  One,' which 
are  found  first  in  E.^  have  passed  over  into  NT, 
the  farmer  occurring  in  Ac  3"  7"  22'*,  the  latter  in 
Lk  IF23».  The  fast  title,  'the  Son  of  Man/ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  in 
L.,  aud  in  liLqtorically  the  source  of  the  NT  desig- 
nation. To  tlia  latter  it  contributes  some  of  its 
most  chaxacteristio  contents,  particularly  thoMj 
retatiuK  to  judgment  aud  universal  authority. 
ThoH  Btatemoutrt  in  E.  respecting  the  S*tn  of  Man 
are  quoted  by  the  evangelists  respecting  the  NT 
Son  of  Man.  Jnfl*^'"  'He  bath  committed  all 
jmlgmcnt  unto  tbo  Son  .  .  .  becaaBe  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man,'  is  a  quotation  from  Enoch  00"  *The  som 
of  judgment  wan  committed  unto  him,  the  Sou  of 
Man.'  It  should  be  here  observed  timt  in  E.  the 
Messiah  is  i^presented  for  the  WrsX,  time  as  Jndge 
of  mankinfl.  Again,  Mt  19™  *  Wven  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  nit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory '  is  from 
Enoch  02"  '  When  they  roo  the  Son  of  ^^an  sitting 
on  tho  tlirone  of  his  glory.'  It  is  welt  known  that 
the  use  of  this  phrase  as  a  Mess,  title  \»  confined  in 
NT,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the  Gospels,  and  in 
tbum  it  is  used  only  bv  onr  I^ord  in  speaking  of 
Hininelf.  It^  Rurrival,  nowevor,  as  a  Mess,  deai^- 
nutiun  among  ttie  Jews,  is  attested  bv  a  passage  in 
the  Talm.  Jer.,  Tnanith  ii.  I:  '  Abbtihn  *aid : 
*'  If  a  man  says  to  theo — I  am  God,  he  lies :  I  am 
the  Son  of  Man— he  will  at  lajit  repent  it :  I 
ascend  to  heaven— if  he  said  it,  he  will  not 
pro%e  it."*    See  further,  EscUAT.  OF  Apocr. 

K.  II.  Charles. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OF  THE  SECRETS  OF.— Tn 
Origen'a  de  Privrip.  i.  3.  2  we  lind  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  the  Ilk.  of  Enoch : — 
'  Nam  et  in  eo  liliello  .  .  .  quern  Hennas  conscripsit, 
ita  refertur:  Prime  omnium  crede,  quia  nnus  est 
Dcno,  qui  .  .  .  case  fecit  omnia  .  .  .  sed  el  in  Enoch 
lihro  bis  similia  descrilmntur.'  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fiu-t,  tills  statement  cannot  be  justified  from  tho 
Kthiopic  Enocli.  Acoordin;;ly,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  present  book  it  was  ncc«s«ury  t-o  osstime  either 
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that  ne  hud  here  a  mistake  of  Origcn,  or  else  that 
lie  hftii  before  liini  a  jtortion  of  the  Koouh  literature 
unknown  to  later  generations.  That  the  latter 
aaaumption  was  tho  true  one  wo  are  now  able  to 
Bee ;  for  in  the  '  The  Book  of  the  Secrete  of  EnocU  * 
we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  the  creation,  24- 
29",  and  aa  inaistenco  od  the  unity  of  God,  33"  30'. 
Farther,  in  the  Tettamcnta  of  tiie  Xli  Patrinrcfia 
there  are  uveral  direct  references  to  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch.  Some  of  them  have  clearly  to  do  with 
the  Etlkiopic  Entwh,  but  oUiers  have  as  dearly  no 
connexion  with  it.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the  lAtt(*r 
may  be  trnoc"'!  to  the  book  with  which  we  ore  at 
present  dealio;;.  This  book,  as  it  Uils  been  pre- 
Bcn'ed  oulv  in  Slavonic,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
call  '  the  Slavunie  Linocli '  in  contrudifttinrtiuD  to 
the  older  book,  which  we  may  fitly  designate  *  the 
Etiiiopic  Enovh,'  seeing  that  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  \U  entirety  only  m  that  tan^Ace. 

Thia  new  fra;;racnt  of  the  Enoch  literature  has 
only  recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS 
which  were  found  in  l!ut>aia  and  ISt^rvia.  Aitliough 
tlie  very  knowK-dge  that  such  a  book  evor  exia^d 
waaloet  for  nrobabiy  ]i^K)yearH,  it  was  nevertheless 
much  used  iKitli  hy  Chriutian  and  heretiu  in  the 
early  centuries.  Thus  citations  appear  from  it, 
thou^'h  without  acknowleiljrment,  in  the  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Apocalypses  of  Moses  and 
I'aul  (A.D.  400-500),  the  Sibylline  Orncles,  tho 
Ascennion  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Kp.  of  Uarnabaj»  (A.D. 
70-90).  Jt>  is  quoted  byname  in  thu  atKwalyptic 
porttoos  of  the  'i'cHamtnts  of  ihe  XII  ratriarrJis 
(c.  A.D.  1).  It  waa  referred  to  by  Origen,  and 
probably  hy  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  was  used 
by  Ircnicuj.  Some  pliroses  of  NT  umy  be  derived 
from  it. 

Tki  fiZsronfc  iT^.?. —Th«r«  *t»  Sro  Slav.  HS3.  Tb«  fitit 
(i,'.  A)  bvloTiifs  to  thu  I7(,h  xmaU,  umI  oootaina  the  o(Hitiil«t« 
text  It  vras  ndiu-d  hy  ropov  in  XtSO.  ud  tonus  Cbo  btiAv  ot 
the  text  which  B|ipnn  In  tno  Morflll-Obaries  cd.  of  VM.  Tb* 
■ecoiKl  US~a  lliUi  cent  cop— w»  diKcoTcred  by  Sokolov  In 
1MW.  Thia  sIm  pmvn'Mi  the  complete  text.  Trie  remalnini; 
ttuce  USS  are  vay  incomplete.  Tli«  most  importaDt  ol  Uit6^' 
ii.t.  B)  \i  prcwrrea  In  the  Public  Ubrwr  ol  }ie\\gnAt. 

Bdilimxt  and  Tranttationt.—l!U%  proKcL  writ«r,  learainif 
through  X  a«nDUi  revi«w  in  180S  ol  the  exlfften»  of  ■  Sl&v.  VS 
of  the  Clhinpic  Bk.  ot  Enoch,  »t  once  pncvedcd  by  Ur.  MorllU's 
help  to  make  himBcll  &cqu&iiitad  wlUi  two  diftlDot  receniloiu 
of  tlija  M'ork.  This  B|)e«dDy  led  to  the  diaoornrjr  that  It  waa  not 
ft  Slav.  YS  ot  the  EtliiopiflKnoofa,  bat  of  *  hitherto  unknown  and 
extremely  valuable  McudcDlgrapb.  Dy  nieuu  of  Mr.  UorftiJ's 
tr.  of  the  MS^  A  uid  B  and  of  Sokolov'a  tejrta.  an  Ene.  V8  and 
ed.  of  this  book  was  iancd  Id  the  begitmiiks  of  iSM.  Six 
mnntba  kter  Donwet«cfa's  Dqm  Slav,  Henoehbiuh  appeared,  In 
irhlL:h  Ocrman  tf«.  el  the  M88  A  utd  B  are  pvcn  aide  by  aiilf, 
preMvled  bjr  a  short  Intfoduction,  founded  pmfeaaedljr  m  ciie 
main  oo  Clurle^  edition.    Tbia  ia  a  acrviceabte  work. 

11.  Lanotage  AST)  Place  of  Wbitino.— The 
main  part  of  tltis  l>oi>k  wa«  writtt-n  at  the  Hntt 
in  iireek.  This  ts  clear  from  such  statements 
as  ft]  30"  *And  I  gave  bim  a  name  (i.e.  Adam) 
from  the  four  mxbstances ;  the  East,  tlie  West,  the 
Korth,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus 
derived  from  tho  initial  letters  of  the  Gr.  names 
of  tho  four  ouorters,  i.e.  4*a7-o\7},  3wrif,  ipKToi, 
fittntft^fda.  Tilis  fanciful  derivation  was  Hrst 
elaborated  in  Greek,  as  it  ia  iuipoasibte  in  the  Sein. 
languages ;  hut  the  idea  that  Adam  was  created 
from  duKt  belonging  to  the  fonr  nnartiirs  of  the 
earth  is  Jewish.  |t2)  The  writer  foUowa  tho  cbron- 
olopT  of  the  LXX.  (3)  In  iC*  he  reproduces  the 
UCK  text  of  Dt  32"  againj^t  the  Hebrew.  (1)  He 
ceaatiuitlv  u-tcs  Sir,  which  m'uj!i  chit-fly  current  in 
Egypt.  Bub  though  the  main  part  of  tho  book 
was  writltm  originally  in  Greek,  certain  portionH  uf 
it  were  based  on  Hcb.  uriginuls.  Bach  an  hypo- 
theBia  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quotations 
from  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Testaments  of  th«  XII  Patriarchs.  Ijjo  fact  that 
the  tatter  work  was  written  in  Hebrew  obliges  ub  to 
conclude  that  its  authon  drew  u]>od  Hcb.  ortginala 


in  Llieir  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
Slavonic  Enoch. 

The  iMiok  waa  written  in  Egypt.  This  is 
dcducibte  from  the  following  facta:— (1)  From  the 
variety  of  speculations  which  it  holds  iu  common 
with  rhiloand  other  ilollvuistic  M-ritera  :  thus  souls 
were  created  before  the  foundation  of  tho  world, 
'JS* :  cf.  Fhilo,  de  Somtw,  i.  '2*J  ;  Wia  S"*  =*.  Again, 
luan  has  seven  natures,  30' ;  cf.  Philo,  da  Mundi 
Op.  40.  {2}  Tho  whole  Metiaianic  teaching  of  OT 
lind^notaflingleechoin  the  workof  this  He]b-ni/>'-] 
Isruuliteof  Egypt,  although  he  shows  familiarity 
with  most  of  its  booka.  (3)  The  I'hujuLxes  anil 
Clialkydries  of  oh.  12  are  natural  products  of  the 
Egyp.  imagination.  (4)  Tho  syncretistic  char- 
acter of  the  creation  narrative  in  25-^  betrays 
Ecyp.  elomcnta. 
Til.  Relation   to   Jewish    asd    CnnisriAN 

LlTEUATURE. 

UiLl«riala  orlulnBlhr  derived  frotD  this  book  are  dlacorenible 
tn  CcdrciiuB  and  Joel  (k.n.  lOKV-lSOO),  thougb  In  tbaae  suUion 
time  m&tertala  an  aaa^rnrd  to  other  hmih*.  Two  naaMgea  ot 
the  Book  of  Adam  and  cv«  in  t.  vi.  and  rtli.  arr  all  but  qnots- 
ttoiis  ITORI  SKfi  and  &l''  of  our  book.  Aixain.  In  thp  Apoc.  of 
Moeeafed.  TJach.  WX),\\  ID,  we  bare  ■  liirlhtr  development 
ol  US^of  our  t«xt,  ]nKt  aa  in  tho  Apoc.  of  TjiuI,  p.  M.  nrx 
irTii  i  VA/iibrw.  i<^ .  .  .  3i'>2^»  .  .  .  ■■  i  irtttititiir*  vi  r>i>^Mc 
tk  iyt**,  la  a  ObnitUft  adaptation  of  63  *  And  in  the  inidat  (of 
Pandise  U)  ll>e  tne  of  life ...  on  which  l*od  mtfl  when  fae 
cumea  unto  Panulise.'  Again,  tlie  worda.  p.  M,  U  rit  fi^v  «vr*» 
Hin'^' •  •  •  ^^ft  MV^*^"**  '•'  *t*€a^  ififft^rm,  and  p.  62, 
WM/ml  ti»rmMt  .  .  .  p^tW  ftOti  *mi  yiXm  xii  ilmtt  »«i  ■Tt*',  an 
verbid  nMirvducUons  of  S)  '  Prom  its  root  Eo  the  ifordcn  tli«ra 
CO  toftb  tour  Areoma  which  pourhoneyand  milk,  oil  and  wine. 
and  are  aeparatcd  in  four  dircelicna.'  Tlic  paMaee  in  Ibe 
anonyraoui  ita  ifeiicffruf  Sina  ft  Jtfon,  4,  la  ultlmatny  dvnvrd 
from  Vfli,  and  Ausuatine's  peoiliar  aixcuUtivu  on  the  aishtb 
et«msl  dar  (/>«  Civ.  xxlL  SO.  i)  from  3as. 

Still  carw  we  Sod  aliooat  a  verbal  reproductjon  ot  WMl'  Ln 
the  SIbylUna  Oracles,  11.  75.  In  trenaiua.  CtnUra  Himt.  r.  23.  a, 
the  Jawiali  apacuLalioit  oi  S&l)  ia  rvpTOUuL-<od,  and  poaaibly  In 
Orifen  (see  Lommatxanh,  eiL  zxl.  1W\  lluwnver  IhEa  nmj  bs, 
then  is  no  doubt  aa  to  the  direct  rofcreoca  to  £4-S0.  Vfi,  ia  tbe 
D*  Priiuip.  L  1  S,  at  we  hnea  already  shown  above:.  Ia  a  still 
eartief  penod,  LD.  W-tOO,  tbt  writer  of  the  Asceaiioo  of  laaisfa 
S^*  was  owet  pcotMblr  acquainted  with  19i.  aud  the  writer  of 
the  Apoa.  Bar  W^A  la  ti  with  various  paaaagva  of  thia  book. 
Ill  U>i<  Kp.  of  Bamabaa  !&&».  and  probably  io  Ifli,  Ibe  Uiout;bC 
uid  dKtioa  on  dspeodent  on  S^^-M  and  SOU. 

In  NT  tliu  siruilarity  of  matter  and  lun^iage  is 
sufficiently  great  to  eatabli:)h  a  close  connexion,  if 
not  a  literary  dependence.  With  Mt  &'  '  Blessed 
arc  the  pcaccmaKcrs/  cf.  52"  'Blessed  is  he  who 
establishes  peace ' ;  with  Mt  5**-  "■ "  '  Swear  not  at 
alt,'  etc.,  cf.  49^  '  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  Jteaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other 
creature  which  God  ititult*.  ...  If  there  is  do  truth 
in  man,  let  them  Hwear  by  a  word,  vea,  yea,  or 
nay,  nay.'  Again,  ivith  Mt  7"  and  25^*  cf.  42'*  and 
9' ;  with  Jn  U*  cf.  61' ;  with  Kph  4»  ef.  42'";  with 
Her  ft"  and  lO»-»  cf.  42>  and  6j'. 

still  earlier  wo  tnA  thia  book  not  only  used,  but  qooied  b; 
name  In  tbe  Tnt.  Dan.  S,  wtit-ra  Ihe  Btahitu'nt.  tm.  rn»iiirm 
r^  cA'titr  ififtn  yiif  it  P'fi>—  "Eiij-  »»i  imulmiy  !*•  t  ^fX*^ 
tiu>  u^Ji  •  laraiaf.  If  drawn  from  IsS'Thvae  are  the  Ortgori 
fi.«.  'i^yft^ftft^  who  with  tticir  prince  Satanail  relcetcd  the 
DOly  txird.'    Finally,  the  referenxK-n  to  Rnoch  iii  Tal.  A'aoh.  i. 

mt^MnfUiifM wintu iiiit,  an-anudipUiliouiiI  Sf^-s  '1  know  Lbe 
wlckodncee  of  mrn  . . .  t)ial  they  will  oaat  oD  iny  yoke  . . ,  anil 
fill  all  the  world  with  . . .  aodoinyand  oU  otber  impure  pimctlim 
. . .  andonthiaaooountl  will  brinff  a  deluiceupantlMt  earth,  and 
I  will  deatroy  all.'  In  the  TtwL  Sivt.  b,  Teaf.  Bfii)-  0.  we  OimI 
mlditional  rerarenota  to  thia  i>rophecy,  in  which  Enoch  foretolil 
the  Impure  pcaeUoa  of  moa.  Tt»L  Jud.  18  nuj  be  detivcU 
Iruoi  the  aaine  aouit:*. 

IV.  Date  and  AtrrnoRSHip.— The  question  of 
tho  date  lin*  to  n  large  e.\lent  been  determined 
already.  Tho  portions  which  have  a  lleb.  back- 
grouin^  are  at  latest  pre-Christian.  Thia  follows 
from  the  fact  of  their  qnotaliuu  in  the  'festaments 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  tho  terminus  a  quo  is  deteruiiued  by  the 
fact  that  it  fr<?quently  usc«  Sir.  cf.  4:J»-»  47*  52^ 
61'- 'etc.    Thu  Ethiopic  Eooch,  further,  isoontinn- 
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oily  presupposed  in  tlie  background.  Ha  phraj^e- 
ology  and  conceptions  aro  ropK^Inred,  vt-aaa*-*-" 
85*  etc.  At  times  its  Wewit  are  put  forwjird  in  a. 
develoiM^d  furin,  8^»-*  40"  04';  and  ofcasitmaUy 
diver)*(!at  cwni-eptioiia  aro  enunciated,  lii'  18'. 
Finally,  expIanatioDs  are  oloimod  to  havu  boon 
ipTtni  by  tlu.<^'^vTite^^vlli<:ll,  as  a  matter  of  fnot,  oru 
not  to  DC  found  in  Ills  writmgv,  Intt  in  ttic  Kthiupic 
Enoch,  see  40"- *■"•".  It  is  puaaibtc  thnt  Wis  wuji 
nlso  UBod  bv  our  autbor,  see  06*.  Since,  Iberefore, 
air,  Kth.  lluoidi,  and  Wi^  (?)  were  tund  by  ibis 
author,  his  work  cannot  liave  been  earlier  tUan 
n.c.  30. 

The  terminus  ad  gtifm  must  be  Mt  down  as 
earlier  than  "0  a.o.  For  (1)  the  toiuple  is  still 
^landing.  [2]  TliLt  book  waa  known  and  used  by  tiiu 
writers  of  the  Kp.  of  liamabas  and  the  AM'euHion 
of  laaiah,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  writ«ini  of 
NT.  Wo  may  therefore  with  reasonable  certainty 
n**i(,Ti  the  uomiKwition  of  this  hook  in  Gr«ek  to  the 
period  A.n.  1-50,  to  an  aiitlior  who  is  thus  a  con- 
temporary nf  rbilo,  and  who  holds  mauy  specula- 
tions in  common  with  him. 

The  author  was  an  orthodox  Hultonislic  .Tow 
who  lived  in  Kjnpt.  He  believed  in  the  viUuo  of 
sacrilices,  ^IJ'aO'*  ^'GB' (but  he  in  careful  to  enforc-e 
eiiUj<hteiied  views  with  re;,'ard  to  tli'.'m,  45'' '  61*-  *), 
i  n  thu  law,  ;'i2"'  ■,  ami  in  a  blefwed  immortality,  50* 
Uo"-  *"",  in  which  the  ri;;hteoiui  will  wear  'the 
raiment  of  Goil'.t  jjloiy,' 22'.  In  qnostiona  aflect- 
ing  the  oH}^  of  the  earth,  istn,  death,  ho  allows 
himseif  the  moat  unrestricted  froedom,  and  borrows 
from  evcrv  quarter.  Thus  Flatoiiic  30'",  Egyptian 
2;V,  and  Zend  .W*"*  elements  are  incorporated  in 
this  system.    The  result  is  highly  syncretietic. 

V.  AiTALT*!!  or  ComBNTS.— Tlw  book  openi  vrith  »  abort 
account  of  Enoch  lui  '^vnrviao  man'wbon  'God  Inv«d  &nd 
n>c«lT«l,  ao  UiAt  li«  should  see  Ifac  heavenly  kbodvi,  ttie 
kiaedoms  ol  th«  wiw,  gnat,  and  nercrchui^In;  OmL'  In  eh.  1 
two  ui|i:«t«  appear  to  E.,  and  bid  Um  to  nuke  Kadjr  to  i>sc«nd 
vrltfa  than  unto  heaven.  In  ch.  S  E,  admontahef  hU  Buna  *  not  to 
worship  rain  gods;  not  to  tum  uld«  Iroin  Uod.  but  to  wblk 
iHtolVtlw  teoc  ol  the  I^rd  >xnil  kro])  hia  Juclj^ntmu,'  and  ilim-U 
tbcm  nob  to  seek  (or  Iiim  lilt  he  b  brought  bacic  to  (hen. 
Thonrapon  (^-Vi  the  anffc-U  carrj-  £.  atoft  throLigb  ttw  air  to  tho 
Oral  hcarm.  wfaers  he  K«a  a  vei7  rreat  aca,  cnat«r  than  the 
parthl)'  SM  \  UkewiM  the  #!den  aiuTUto  nln«  o(  Uie  tta.r«,  and 
th«  treasiine*  of  Uie  mow  and  ioe  and  tba  dread  an]rala  that 
gnjLnt  Ihein,  and  the  trcwmrlcsot  the  oloudl  ind  ot  lh«  dew  and 
ihoirguanlian  aoirela.  Tlicnoe  (7)  h«  ia  carried  to  th«  wcond 
haarrn,  whm  he  K«a  '  the  prlabnera  nupcodcd,  rtiervcd  for, 
asd  awoitlntf  tile  etMnal  Jiulffmcnt.'  And  th«M  anzrU,  vrho 
bvethrrwith  ihi^lr  prlnoe  hnd  rebelled  airatnK  Ood.  i)cu>ttt;lit 
B,  (Juit  na  in  Eth.  Lnoch  13^)  to  intcm.-de  tor  thvm.  And  E. 
answered,  *  Who  am  I,  a  niorlul  tii-iti,  (hut  1  should  pmy  tor 
anyelaT  Who  know«  wliithcr  I  to,  or  what  an-alta  met'  Jivxt 
E.  Is  carried  up  to  tbe  l^Mrd  hmven  (9),  sod  plAccd  'In  the 
midit  ol  a  nrdcn.*  And  h«  tcea  th«n  *  all  tlia  traaa  of  )j««iiLitiil 
ooknin,  and  their  tnilu  Ti[w  and  Crsirrsni  .  .  .  and  Uid  tnie  of 
life  ...  on  which  God  rests  when  he  comta  Into  Paradiae,'  and 
tha  four  Btreanu  whldi  go  forth  rroia  Its  rooti  *  pouring  hoDcjr 
andmilk.  oil  and  wine.  .  .  .  Andthcw*  go  down  to  tii*  Paradlaa 
of  E«l«n,[i«tweencorrnpUbility  luidtncomitrtiUliiy.  .  .  .'  And 
the  angv4a  inform  K.  that  '  tllla  place  ia  prepared  aa  an  «t«niiiJ 
Inharitwioa'  for  those  'who  turn  thrir cyca f roni  uoriyht^ous- 
rieM  and  acootnpUah  a  rijthteoua  Judipncnt,  and  Rira  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  make'),  and  ndac  the  fallea,  .  .  .  and 
indb  wititout  blame  before  the  tiK«  o(  the  Lord.'  BL  la  then 
token  to  the  tiurtbem  nelou  of  thia  hcavrn  (lu),  and  ahown 
*a  verr  terrible  plne«'  of  'atvare  dnrknpM  and  imn«nvtiabla 
■clooni,^  with  '  are  on  all  atdca,  and  on  ail  aidw  i-vV)  luid  Ux.'  Ho 
u  than  told  tliat  'lbiai>lac«bpre|iariedaSBnot«maliiihcHtAnc«' 
foe  thoaa  '  who  oonunltev)]  dedb  on  earth,  aod'jmy.  wiuhtrntt," 
,  .  .  wlio  opprtSi  the  poor,  who  are  Ruiltr  of  'fftValinjr,  Ij-inK, 
calumnies,  mry.  evil  iht;iii;hie,  (oraicaLion,  murder,'  why 
'wonbip  {ods  WiUmuI  Ur«.'  'Diemv  IL  ia  oonduc^ed  to  tho 
fourth  ht'avsn,  where  he  is  shovcn  tJi«  courvca  of  the  aun  and 
nionii  (11>,  and  the  phatutxe*  and  the  rhalkiuJrl  (I2>,  'n-ith  th** 
feet  and  talle  ot  lions  anil  the  hr-oda  ot  crorodilm  tlH-lr 
apprarBiio*  wna  of  purpte  colour  like  tbe  reinttow;  thdr  dae 
nine  hundred  meaaiirea.  Tbcir  winifa  wen;  like  Lhow  of  anEcla, 
each  with  twelve,  and  they  att«nd  the  chariot  of  the  aiin.'  And 
tha  angola  Aow  him  alao  the  caat'^ro  and  wmcm  ntea  ol  the 
sun  (U-ISV  and  'an  armed  boat  aervini:  The  t.nnl  with  i?>'nihals 
andorgana'(l7>  In  IS  E.  b  taken  tij>  to  ihc  lirtli  licinxn,  wht-rc 
iM  Kca  the  watcbera  wlio  had  reltpli'tl,  nnd  who«e  brcthrvn 
were  alrendy  •vmflncd  In  tonnviit  )ii  the  ■cc'ond  bearrn.  Then 
lie  panes  to  Uic  aiAth  heaven  (l!i),  where  are  thnanecl*  who 
«nr>l*t^^  i^ll  tl'o  powers  ot  nature  and  tlw  ooursca  of  the  stars. 
and  write  dowu  the  deeda  o(  men.    VlnaUy,  B.  b  nUacd  to  the 


seventh  huven  (20-Sl>,  wherw  be  aees  God  aittin;  on  Hb  Uhrone, 
and  th«  hvavenly  boats  in  their  ten  orders  on  tb«  slaps  of  tba 
throne,  and  the  seraphhn  ilnglns  ths  trlaaslDa.  And  &  (Hi 
M\  'l'j\im  and  wonhlppcd ;  onaMldiari,  at  Ood'sooouaand,  took 
from  him  rds  earthly  robe  and  anointed  bim  with  the  holy  oil 
frpni  tb«  arter  mwrnoordu*,  th«  oUve  tie*  tliat  stood  in  the 
Barden,  and  clothed  tdm  with  the  '  raiment  of  Uod'a  Klor;.* 
Ami  thtu  K.  hnMuiv  like  one  of  the  g'lorioua  onpa^  And  E.  (21X 
under  iho  limlrui  tii^n  of  YrvUl,  wrote  SM  books  In  IbJrtT u«y« 
aiid  Uiirty  niirhts  nljoot  Ihbi^  In  heaven  and  earth,  and  about 
the  aouls  of  nion  created  froroetcraity,  and  tlictr  tuCurc  dw«Ulnc> 
pluuL  In  !i4-34  Ood  UMkea  known  to  E.  Ik>w  He  created  tas 
Invisible  out  of  the  vblble :  how  Ife  conuiumdid  AdoU  (poaiRdv 
aoormplioii  of  Urle1*liffht  o(  Ood) and  Arlhas  to  coinefortli 
and  tnirat  aaunder.and  ao  ths  U|cht  on  bleb  and  tbe  world  balow 
were  produced.  Aod  God  divided  the  l^ht  and  the  darkness 
(^7),  and  made  tho  seven  heavena  And  Ood  caosod  thg  w«&an 
W'likli  an;  under  the  heavens  to  be  (gathered  into  one  place,  and 
out  of  the  waters  He  made  lae  oarth  and  od  abvas  in  Its  mktst 
(^S>  Such  was  liiv  work  of  tho  flvst  day.  And  oo  tbe  second 
day  Ood  > faatalonuil  for  all  the  hcavsnltr  bostsanataro  like  that 
ot  tlre'(eOi-s).  and  one  of  ihearefa*njreIa,Satsoall.  rebelUd,  ami 
Ood  oast  hUn  down  from  tho  belfbts  C9^  '%  And  on  the  third 
day  Ood  (HQi-  <)  caused  Lbs  cartta  to  produos  trsM  and  herbs  and 
cvefy  seed  Uukb  b  sawn,  and  idanted  Pomdiss.  And  on  the 
tounh  (30^)  (ioil  ordered  creat  llzbl*  to  be  la  the  varioua  circlrs 
oflheheavenii,f.<.KniaD,  Aphrodite,  Arcs,  the  8iU),Zeua.Hem]ea, 
the  Muon.  And  Uod  appointed  tbe  tun  and  uoon  to  srlve  ll^ht  to 
the  earth,  and  to  prooeed  throoffb  tho  twelve  stifna  of  the  sodiac 
Andonthuarth(30T->S)(;odcreau)dthen»hottbeacaandChis(owl 
of  heaven,  and  everytblnff  that  moretb  on  tJDc  eaolh.  And  on  fcfas 
Ntxth  Me  made  man  from  srren  ciibslan»s.  and  called  him  Adam, 
from  the  foiir  quarters  of  ths  worid,  and  showed  to  him  ths  two 
wa.vB  of  Ught  sad  daiknesi.  And  while  Adam  was  la  Fundise 
tho  heavens  were  open  so  that  he  could  sis  ths  aogtls  in 
heaven  (SI):  but  Satan  viiviod  him.  and  decelvbd  Kve.  ^dOod 
estabiUhed  the  eighth  day  (Sa>-S),  at  the  bcginnUw  of  which 
tiinesbould  benonore.  Aud  Uod  announced  Ulnuat  to  E.  ta 
'tbeeten]aiOna,aodthsOnenotmadcwithhanda.'  'Mywiadon 
u  my  counsullor,  and  my  word  b  reality.'  The  cofnipUon  of  tb« 
«u:th  and  the  Delude  are  than  fDretokf,  and  the  prcscmtion  of 
Noah.  ch.  39.  Ood  bids  E.  to  retom  to  tlM  «uth  tor  thirty  da;« 
4u>d  teach  his  tons  dnrlng  that  Urns  (38-3li).  1£.  admoniabea 
and  inxtnK-U  hb  SDQs,  and  tdls  them  what  ho  hu  soen.  tba 
oounr^nf  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seaaooa.  ihe  winds,  tbe  thunder 
ctncl  Uiihtnlne,  Hades  and  bell  and  tundlw,  and  gives  utteranos 
to  niiiu  bcatUudet  (3&-4S>,  Ue  Impresses  on  tbem  the  incom- 
tioralilc  itisnity  uf  soodness— '  none  Is  |rrvat»  than  be  who  Tears 
hod '  (43).  They  ore  not  to  revile  tho  person  of  man,  for  he  who 
reviln  man  in  reality  reviles  Uod :  they  sr«  to  make  thdr 
offeririKS,  and  yrl  not  to  mltie  thi'm  uiwliily,  hut  consider  ths 
motive  rather  from  which  they  sprinir  (4t-4Cl  K,  gives  his 
books  to  his  sons  (t7) ;  instructs  tht'iu  not  to  twear,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  bv  earth  nor  by  any  other  crealunt  whtofa  God 
made  (4X1) ;  Uus  Ihem  in  mr«kn(-sa  to  nocompllsb  the  number 
of  thor  days,  to  refrain  from  avsnxing  tliiansdi-ca,  and  to  t*e 
open-handed  to  those  in  need  (AO-AIX  Again  h«  tjiiuncUtcs 
aevea  iMaCitudes  sod  their  ronvspondbw  woes  (S3).  The 
deported  saints  do  not  Intetocde  for  the  living  (&S).  At  ths 
CMM  dI  ths  appoiotad  linM(6&-AC0  C  nvain  adtlnascs  hb  sons. 
Ue  oanounoca  lo  them  hb  camins  <Ie|iarttire  to  tlve  highest 
beavsna  Hs  dedans  thst  no  soul  eluill  pfttih  till  the  UubI 
judnwat,  and  that  ths  souU  ol  beasts  n'ill  th<-n  trrlng  chancta 
ocolnst  ths  nen  who  fU-lnatvd  Uiraii.  Uu  givoi  lurtlicr  instruc- 
Don  OS  lo  Skoriflce,  and  their  dtity  to  the  needy,  and  warns 
apunut  unnatural  sins,  contempt  and  lying  (0O-«f).  The  peojilc 
OMembte  in  Achusan  to  take  I«ave  of  E.  lie  sddnsaes  tli^ni 
on  voiiona  toptcs.  and  rvhons  Lhnn  to  talUduliiess.  lie 
onnounees  the  grsst  |iidiri(ii'tit,  aft«r  whii-h  'the  tlmi^a  slull 
perish,  and  Uwre  shall  bo  na  year,  nor  uiimih,  uor  >i*y,  uid 
than  shall  be  no  houriL'  'Xfi^ci-over,  ttt^re  shall  he  no  Ubour, 
nor  ricknsm,  nor  aomiw,  aiisktj',  nur  neud,  uor  ulflit,  uor 
darkness,  but  a  grrai  llffht.'  Mi^  b  tben  oarriM)  nl  lo  the 
hlirhcst  heaven.  And  hu  sona  UivnujKtn  build  an  altar  in 
Aunuxan  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoldoi;  and  praislne  Ood 
(M-ttSX 

VI.  The  AtrrnoR*.s  ViEwsow  ANTiinoPdt-ocr, 
— All  tbe  Houts  of  men  were  created  before  tbe 
foundation  of  the  world,  '23',  nnd  also  a  future 
ptnce  of  abode  in  heavQu  or  liell  fur  every  iudt- 
vidual  soul,  49*  58*  61'.  Mttn'u  body  was  made 
of  KtiVL-n  Hulwtancea,  30".  and  hia  name,  as  we 
have  alrewly  hccu,  was  given  to  liira  bv  Oorl  from 
the  four  qiinrters.  Man  waa  created  ori^innlly 
cood  ;  free  will  was  bentowed  ujK>n  liiin,  with  the 
ksowledt^  of  gooi)  nnd  evil.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  two  ways  of  liyht  and  divrkness,  fmd  Uien 

fiermittcd  to  mould  his  own  de-Htin^,  30".  But 
lis  connexion  with  the  Wily  hip^tMjd  hi«  profcrcncea 
in  the  direction  of  evil,  ai'id  d<?ftth  cniiicd  as  the 
wages  of  sin,  SO'*".  All  men  mil  be  jndyol  linally, 
40'*-";  the  righrcous  will  esi*ai>e  the  la.>*t  judj;- 
ment,  05"  SXi^.,  and  be  gathered  to  eternal  life  ;  btic 
hell  will  be  the  eternal  abode  of  the  wickod,  10*-  *, 
and  there  ia  no  place  of  repuutanee  after  dealb,  43". 
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VTL  Valub  of  the  Book  in  elucidating  con- 

T£MPOa<VRY  A\D  SUBSKQUEXT  TUOUaHT.— Krcah 
evidence  on  tlie  follomng  beliefs  is  contributed  hy 
tliia  book.  L  77ir  millennium. — This  Jewish  con- 
ception is  first  found  in  32*-33'.  From  tbis  its 
ongin  in  clwii.  The  account  in  Gn  of  the  lirst 
wtiuk  of  creation  c&me  la  pre-CbrifttLan  times  to  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  a  histoiy  of  the  post,  but  as  a 
forecast  of  the  fa  t  are  history  of  the  world  so  created. 
Thus,  OS  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  its  his- 
tory was  to  last  GOOO ;  for  1000  years  with  God  are 
as  one  day  ( I'm  \)i^.  Juh.  4*',  2  P  3*) :  and  as  God  rested 
on  tits  seventh  day,  no  at  the  cIoHe  of  tSOlK)  yeara 
there  should  be  a  rest  of  KHX)  vears,  i.e..  the  mil- 
lenniam.  Thereupon  followed  trie  fnture  woHd  of 
ftternal  bliss,  desi^/nated  as  the  eighth  rlernal  daij. 
IL  The  seven  Aeatwu.— The  dctaih^d  account  of 
the  sevun  lienvens  in  thin  book  has  served  to 
explain  difhcultiiM  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
be&veiiB,  and  has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of 
controvert>y  Ihiit  the  Mrenfold  division  of  the 
heavens  was  accepted  hy  St.  Paul  and  the  author 
of  Hebrews,  and  probably  in  Rev.  From  this  book, 
further,  it  is  clear  that  a  feature  itnpoaeible  in 
modem  conceptions  of  heaven  shows  itt>eU  from 
time  to  time  in  ^re-ChriHtitui  au<l  also  In  early 
Christian  conception^!,  i.e.  the  belief  in  the  presence 
of  evil,  or  in  the  possibility  of  ita  apjieamnce  in 
the  heavent*.  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  the 
reader  bIhiuUI  conHuIt  Expository  T^es  (art.  '  Tlie 
Seven  Henv«ns'),  Nov.  and  Dec.  1895,  and  Charles, 
Th»  Book  uf  the  SecreU  of  Enoch,  pp.  xxx-xlni. 

K.  U.  Charles. 
ENOCH  (City).— See  Exoch  1  (p.  704^). 

ENOB  (m>  RV  in  Lk  3»),  the  same  as  Bnosh 
(v'^jp),  the  uamo  of  the  »on  of  Seth  (Gn  4*').  lie 
was  the  fdther  of  Kenan ;  and  the  lcn;^th  of  his 
life  is  stated  as  9iJ5  years  (Gn  &).  It  ts  said  in 
connexion  witli  the  mention  of  his  birth,  'then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  nsnie  of  J"  (4*). 
'Euoab*  denotes  'man  in  his  frailty  and  weak- 
ness.' The  fact  of  prayer  beinK  made  to  .?"  Iin*t 
wlien  Fnosh  wn*  Vmrn.  pvrliaps  indic^ites  alle;i<>ri- 
cally  the  IwIiPt  that  men  were  (hen  lirst  rlriven  by 
sickness,  and  by  a  sense  of  frailty  and  deiiendcnce, 
to  cry  for  help  to  the  invisible  Creator.  The  LXX, 
whicu  trauKlates  the  second  olauneof  4^  o^ot  liKwtatv 
iwiKoXtittSai  K.rJK.^  aKsociates  Euti«>h  hiniMoif  with 
this  sten  in  the  ftpiritnat  life  of  the  human  race 
(cf.  parnileU  4^  luid  lt>*}.  Tlie  advance  thu.'^  made 
by  the  gotieratioti  of  Eno'^h  the  f»n  of  Seth  ia 
evidently  intended  to  stand  as  the  oonntcrport  to 
the  advance  in  another  aspect  of  life  represented 
by  Enoch— the  parallel  generation  in  the  line  of 
Cain  [4").  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  men- 
tion of  Enosh  and  of  the  tirdt  recuunte  to  priiy«r  to 
J"  must  bare  been  derived  from  a  sourcB  of  •! 
tradition  distinct  from  tliat  which  records  thu 
aacrilice:*  of  Cain  and  Abel,  inasmuch  aa  sacriUcc 
would  im|ily  nupjilicution  to  tlie  Deity. 

H.  E.  Rylk. 

ER-RIMMOK  (i^  i-a  '  spring  of  fthc]  pome- 
granate').— One  of  the  BelUements  of  JudjUiitc» 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  Nt:h  It™.  In  Jus 
X^  amonest  the  towns  assigned  to  Judah  we  find 
'Atu  and  X{iuimon,'  and  in  l»i  (cf.  1  Ch  4=») 
amucignt  those  assigne<l  to  Simon  are  *  Ain,  Kim- 
nion.'  In  all  these  instances  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  ought  to  read  neither  fcny  py  nor  \'S 
jSffl,  hut  iVn  I'v  (En-rimmonl.  Tliis  reading  is 
accepted  by  Bennett  and  Kittel  in  Jt>thHa  and 
CMrvnieles  m  Ilanpt's  OT.  En-rimmon  is  probably 
tobu  ideutilicd  wiUi  l\i(.'.  moilvrnO' mm-er-Humtimin, 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Uecrsheba. 

Lrmutrsa— UffBtla.  Onom.  ISO,  S.VI:  Robiraon,  BltP  Itl. 
saa ;  Vui  d«  Vold9,  Uttnoir,  3H  ;  PEF  Mm,  tU.  3»e,  »& 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 


EN-ROGEL  (WS  iTz '  spring uf  the  fuller ').  napring 
in  the  iiniuciiinto  \-icinity  of  Jerus.,  on  the  bounu- 
nry  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Jon  15'  IS"). 
Owing  to  it«  jHMution  dose  to  hut  yet  out  of  view 
of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  the  sons 
of  the  prii-stfl,  were  stationed  thrro  during  the 
rel>cllion  of  AbiMitom,  in  order  that  Ihcy  might 
secretly  receive  and  carry  news  frora  llu.-diai  in 
Jerus.  to  David  in  hii?  camp  hy  the  Jonlan  {'2  S 
I"").  At  a  later  period  of  history  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  feast  given  by  Adonijah,  the  eldest  M>n 
of  David,  presumably  with  a  view  to  forcibly 
seizing  the  crown  ( I  K  l"  by  the  stone  of  Zoheloth, 
which  is  beside  E.').  ,U,*.  {Ant.  vil.  xiv.  4) 
dRHcribes  it  as  being  '  without  the  city,  in  the 
royal  gardens' ;  and  again  [Ant.  IX.  x.  4)  speaks 
of  a  place  called  Eroge  (clearly,  as  Mr.  Grove  has 
pointed  out,  a  mi^take  for  Knrogel),  at  which  the 
earthquake  uonM-fpifUt  on  the  sacrilegious  act  of 
IJiiziah  dislod;^cd  a  portion  of  tlie  eastern  hill,  '  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  rouds  and  the  royal  gardims.' 
Modem  authorities  are  ttomcwhat  divided  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  t^pring;  but  the  hulk  of  the 
evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  identiluiation 
of  E,  with  'the  1-onutain  of  the  Virgin.'  This 
spring,  now  callod  'Ain  Umm  cfi-l}eiftj=' the 
spring  of  the  steps,'  lies  in  the  Kidron  valley, 
close  to  tlie  village  of  Siloam,  and  is,  in  fa;:t,  the 
source  from  which  tlie  L'piier  I'ool  «if  Siloam 
derives  ita  supply  nf  ivaler;  tho  latter  Hows 
through  a  rock-licwn  tunnel  '  dating  from  the  tune 
of  the  Kings'  (Sir  C.  Wilson).  The  latter  aulho- 
rity  further  considers  that  originally  thin  supply  of 
water  was  carriitl  as  far  as  the  Lower  Pool  (litrket 
tl-Hamra),  and  that  it  wait  .storc<l  there  fur  irrigate 
ing  the  king's  gardens,  Tho  arguments  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  idt^ntilication  arc, 
brielly,  as  follows :—{!)  Tlie  'Fountain  of  the 
Virgin '  is  the  only  real  spring  near  to  .lenisaleni. 

(2)  Immediately  fronting  it,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  vallt^y,  thure  is  a  rude  Hight  of  et-eps,  cutout 
of  the  precipitous  fatre  of  the  clitl',  which  loads  to 
the  village  of  Siinam  ;  thi.i  pluot  is  calletl  at  the 
present  time  ez-Zehwtlfh,  and  is  identified  by  M. 
CIcrmonUGannean  [PEF^t,  IW«U-7U,  ji.  2.'i.1)  with 
the  stone  of  Zuhelcth.  ['i)  The  spring  must  have 
always  been  well  known,  ond  so  would  naturally 
form  a  landmark  on  tlie  boundary -line  between 
Judah  and  llitniamin.  (4)  In  the  account  of  St. 
Jnrnes'  martyrdom,  he  is  said  lo  have  been  rast 
from  the  temple  wiill  into  lh«  valb-y  uf  Kidrun, 
and  finally  wUin  hy  a  fuller  with  his  stick.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferral  that  St.  James  was  oast 
down  near  the  spot  where  the  fullers  were  work- 
iug.  (u)  This  spring  la  still  the  great  reaort  of  tho 
women  of  Jems,  for  washing  and  treading  their 
clotlies. 

Others,  however,  identify  E.  with  Dir  Eff^ih=: 
'  the  well  of  Job,'  or  '  the  well  of  Neheiniah  '  (su.:c 
to  a  later  tradiliuu).  Three  points  are  urged  in 
favour  of  tliis  view  :  (1)  that  in  the  Arab.  VS  of 
Jos  1^^  E.  is  translated  bv'Ain  EyOb;  (2)  that  in  an 
eorly  Jewish  itinerary  (Uri  of  Cicl  in  Uoltitiger's 
Cip/ii  Ilebrtiici)  it  is  called  '  the  wull  of  Joah,'  as  if 
rt;i<jrring  to  Joab's  connexion  with  Adonijah  ;  and 

(3)  that  it«i  situation  agrceit  better  with  tiie  common 
houndaiy  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Hut  tliese 
arguments  are  not  sufliciently  weighty  to  countcr- 
Imlanoe  the  following  objci:lions;  |1)  The  Bir 
Ktjuh  is  a  well,  not  a  spring,  it«  waters,  as  a  rule, 
being  70  to  WU  fL  below  tho  level  of  tho  ground 
(S)  Its  situation  does  not  suit  the  narrative  of 
2  S  17.  l-ying  below  tho  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  Kidron  and  Hinnnm,  it  is  at  once  too  far  from 
the  city  and  from  tlie  direct,  road  over  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  to  tho  Jordan;  and  if  cs-Zchitxleh  in  the 
some  as  Zoheleth,  it  would  also  be  too  far  from 
this  latter  spot.    (3)  Ita  date  is  oncertwi  j  hot  it 
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is  hardlj  pruliable  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
JfHhoa. 

LrnuuTpmiL  —  BMidt*  tfas  «ithorltJ«*  dtcd  above,  aee 
IIn«t<lurr-8ociD,/W.-'l  113;  Ilobin»n,  it/</>  1.  SSir.  ;  WUlUnu. 
Boly  Citu,  il.  tWrt. :  I'Ky  VnA.  •  itraattAKm,^  p.  WUIT. ; 
BondncM-,  Utb,  Ar<h.  i2 ;  W,  n.  Sa.r.h,  ItSi  I7S.  «9;  /'ff/'-S'i, 

1S74,  70;  leu,  ISA;  us^  sa,  181,  t^;  i&w,  M:  is«i.  4&11.; 
UMtias.  J.  F.  Stenxikg. 

EHROLHEMT.— See  QUQUNIDS. 

EKSAMPLE.— Thi«  is  tlie  tr.  in  AV  of  ti'tm, 
1  Co  10",  I'll  3",  1  Til  r,  2  Til  3'.  1  Pr?;  and  of 
i/wh&titsM,  2P  2";  while  'exiimplo'  is  the  tr.  of 
Ti>i-oT,  iColO*,  rn4";  of  i>FW«VMB,  J"  13".  He4" 
8*,  Jft  5";  of  iti-itio..  Jude'';  of  the  vb.  TapaSn-j- 
ftarliw  ('make  a  publick  example'),  Mt  1'";  and 
of  uitoypatifxbt,  1  P  2'^'.  Both  forms  liavc  the  same 
meaning,  and  m  AV  they  arc  always  synonymous 
with  *j|>atturn'  or  •iiio«Il*I.'  Thus  iii  He  8^  i"ri- 
J5fi7/m  IS  tr"  'Mxamirle,'  and  Tinroi  'pattyTQ,'  after 
Tindiile'*  'eiixninple'  and  'patrone/  though  ia 
lioth  pluctiH  Wyc-lil  haii  '»aunn)I«r,'  fien,  (lodO) 
'  pateme,'  Rliem.  'exampler.'  But  tbe  patt<>rn 
may  i>e  either  for  imitation  or  avuidnnce.  In  mrwi. 
I^ng.  wherever  '  enHumple '  is  used,  it  }ias  a  lubHciU 
llavour,  and  suggests  a  qood  example.  Uence  RV 
rutains  'ensaimile'  in  I'h  3''.  I  Tb  1',  2  Th  S», 
1  V  OS  but  givea  '  exampio  *  in  I  Co  10",  2  P  2». 

'Enmn)ile'  veema  m  tw  an  Cd(.  spelling.  Th«  LaI.  «win- 
Wimi  ft[>p«ttn  In  o1<l  t-'r.  u  4*Mamptti  tliij  become!  In  Sag. 
^oaauniplc.'of  whidi  0^/.  Bng.  tint,  quotas  a  •Jnele  tnftaaoe 
(but  It  may  be  aoUcod  that  Wyo.  nai  the  w  ajwnjra,  *eii- 
muinpte*)<  Tlien  'anaumple*  Iwounm  * ifisaniplc'  Skeat 
quoUa  on  old  Vr.  tr.  ot  Uu  41^ '  que  ele  itoit  etwkmt>le  lie  rertii,' 
evidently  an«r  Vulf. '  ut  dt  eiteiui>1iiiD  virtutia '  (of.  Cov.  '  th^t 
abe  maye  be  an  eiuaiuple  tt  rertue*).  But  Oi^.  Stiy.  IHel. 
reJvcU  tliia  FrvnCh  epelllae,  aiid  rvultous  'ernaisplc'  vn\y 
Kngllah.  The  earlieat  iiutaiioe  of  'example'  t^t  hiui  hm^n 
tuuivd  ia  doted  1147  <thau|>^  there  b  a  Taricnii  n-aditi);  'ex- 
eaotniile'  In  tlie  WjroUAte  renlon  ol  13N2  at  Jwle?],  while 
'eiuainiili?'  is  found  as  rarly  as  lUO.  Ami  '  riisiLiniilc '  Is  inott 
eommon  t>r  fur  t\\\  M  began  \n  Ije  tiuihjonnhic  to  spell  Kn^. 
words  alter  Ihclr  \aZ.  oHinniile.  TbiUlc  hoe  'cosatople' 
Ithoimh  Iiv  FpflU  It  thrire  '  iiMamtiW]  in  lUI  thf>  nuaume^U'en 
ikbovo  ;  aad  ho  b  followed  by  all  tiie  En;,  VSij  tilt  tbe  Rbamlah. 

J.  Hastikos. 
EH-8HEMESH  (cts"  r;),  *min-spriTiL'.'  Joa  15' 
IS". — A  sjiriny  E,  of  En-ro^ii;!,  on  the  way  to 
JericUo.  It  it»  beticved  to  be  the  spiing  on  the 
Jericho  road,  E.  of  Olivet,  cenenJly  known  aa  the 
'  apostles'  fountain '  (Atn  JJod).  Soe  £  WP  vol.  iii. 
eheet  xvik.  ;  also  TrLstraiu,  Land  of  hrael,  196  ; 
FEFHt,  1871,  70 ;  and  I>illinann  on  Jos  XfS'. 

C.  R.  COXDSB. 

ENBlQN.--«ee  Bannbb. 

ENSUE.— Coverdalo's  tr.  of  Pa  34'«i8  'Lot  him 
icke  (jcace  and  cnsne  it '  j  and  this  was  ret-ained  in 
thcBLshops'  Bible,  and  is  now  read  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
But  AV  O'loptcd  the  Douay  word  '  pursue.'  In 
1  P  3",  however,  which  is  a  quoU  of  Pa  34",  AV 
acceptPil  'ensue,'  which  hnd  come  from  Tindaie, 
the  iChonnsh  having  het-u  'follow,*  'Hntjuu'  \» 
thus  used  with  the  unusual  force  of  'strive  after' 
or  'pursue'  (Gr.  Aw^drw),  a«  Caxton,  Cato,  2i, 
'Escliowe  alle  vTces  and  ensiewe  vertue.*  RV 
gives  '  pursue.'  As  intrans.  vb.  '  ensue '  is  found  in 
Jth  1**  'the  things  .  .  .  which  ensued  after'  (so 
RV  ;  Gr.  rA  utrinura.).  We  still  use  the  word  in 
dates,  aa  'the  ensuing  year.'  J.  Uastikcs. 

EN-TAPPUAH  (i!»ar;'y  *  the  spring  of  citron  or 
a])])lt>'). — A  place  on  the  liouiulary  of  ManaAseh 
(Joa  17^1.  It  is  nientione<l  Wtwoen  '  Michmcthath, 
■which  ia  befure  [fnni  nfi  Slieflierr,'  and  the  'brook 
of  IiCanali.'  Michmcthath  i«  generally  (but  aoe 
Dillm.  m//oc.)  identified  with  AfiifJintt,  K.of  Nd6IuM, 
and  the  brook  tCnnali  is  MVitf;/  i^'\nnh.  Conder's 
idcntilication  of  Kn-tapnnah  with  n  spring,  near 
YA.Hi/,  in  a  valley  to  tbe  JS.  of  Mnkiina,  which 
draiiis  into  WAdy   I^Aaub,   is  accepted   by  most 


authorities.     The  place  is  probably  the  Tappnali 
{which  see)  of  Joa  Ifl*  17".  C.  W.  >Vil8oN. 

ENTREAT.— See  Intkeat. 

ENVY  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  displeosare 
occa^iuncd  by  beholding  the  proiijrerity  or  advont- 
Bges  enjoycKi  by  others.  Butler,  in  a  note  to  the 
linrt.  of  his  Sf.rmons  on  Human  Nature,  indicates  it 
as  the  vice  of  that  quality  of  soul  of  which  Emula- 
tion is  the  corresponding  virtue.  The  latter  is  tliat 
'desire  and  hope  of  equality  mth,  or  tniperiority 
over,  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves/ 
which  not  only  nmy  U)  frco  from  any  unworthy 
feeling  towanTs  thum,  but  is  obviously  the  very 
epring  of  human  prop'ose.  The  chumctcriMtio  of 
Luvy,  on  the  other  hud,  ia  '  to  de!^ire  the  attain- 
ment of  this  equality  or  superionty  by  the  par- 
ticular means  of  others  being  brought  down  to  oor 
own  level  or  below  it.' 

The  scriptural  use  of  the  term  is  qnite  in  accord- 
ance with  this  dcEicription  of  it,  ana  of  its  relation 
to  the  eniuiion  of  which  it  is  a  perversion.  Of  the 
throo  words,  one  in  OT  and  two  in  NT,  of  which 
it  appears  us  a  translation,  only  one,  00oVoi  (with 
itM  cognate  verb  iftQan^ia),  has  unifomilv  the  evil 
pignificRtion.  The  diffifnlt  verse  Jn  4^  '  Do  you 
think  that  the  ticripiure  wiith  in  vain,  The  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us  loitteth  to  envy  ? '  is  scarcely 
an  exceptLon.  If,  as  Hecm-t  jfrobiiblv,  having  regara 
to  the  conUixt,  tho  rendering  of  the  second  claose 
givon  in  RVm  is  correct—*  That  fipirit  which  ha 
mode  to  dwell  in  us  yeameth  fur  us  even  unto 
jealous  envy  ' — the  phriuie  tnuxt  be  held  oa  merely 
illustrating  the  intensity  nl  the  di*-ine  affeetion, 
which  requires  the  exchisive  devotion  of  \X» 
ohj^'Ct,  by  tt  reference  to  the  liuman  passion  of 
jualuusy  or  envy.  (See  i^xpoa.  Tune*,  viii.  [ISWJ 
p.  7«f.) 

The  other  two  words,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  arc  •';a  (noun  ?t5<;:)  in  OT,  and  fiiXot  (verb 
fijXiiw)  in  NT  :  and  of  each  of  tlnwH  words  Imth  mean- 
ings, tlie  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  often  appear. 
•lihf,  thft  originiil  force  of  which  is,  ap]>arently, 
hunting,  gtuwiivj,  naturally  denotes,  iu  the  ftrst 
ini^tance,  intense  emotion.  It  is  used  lo  expreas 
the  indignation  of  Jo:<hua  (Nu  ll""),  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  (N'u  25"),  and  the  jealousv  of  Elijah 
(1  K  19'*-  "),  as  well  as  the  envv  of  lUchel  for  her 
sister  (Gn  3ii'),  of  his  brethren  for  Joseph  (Gn  37"), 
of  the  peojile  for  Mo^s  (Ps  106"J.  or  tho  mntoal 
envy  of^Judah  and  Lphmim  (Is  11").  In  the  Book 
of  Woverhs  the  evil  sense  alone  anpears.  Con- 
trasted with  '  a  sotuid  heart,'  which  is  *  the  life  of 
the  lle«Ii,'  Envj  is  '  tlm  rottenness  of  tJie  bones' 
(Pr  14*);  it  IS  more  fonuidabte  than  wrath  or 
anger,  for  '  who  i-*  nbhi  lo  Ktuud  Iteforc  envv  T  ' 

The  eoirettijonding  N'T  term  is  r^Xoj,  in  which  tho 
same  Torlation  of  sense  is  found.  In  1  Co  14'  (RV) 
wo  read  *  Desire  earnestly  spiritual  gift* ' ;  in  Gal 
4'*'it  is  good  to  lie  zealou^Iy  aflccted  (RV  'sought') 
always  in  a  good  thing ' ;  and  in  Rev  3"  the  com- 
mand '  Be  zealons  '  is  coupled  with  an  admonition 
to  repent.  In  like  manner  the  *  zeal '  of  Jn  2",  Ro 
10=,  2Co""9^,  Ph3",  Colt",  the  'fen-ent  mind'  of 
2  Co  T,  and  the  '  jealousy  '  of  2  Co  1 1",  illtistrate 
the  commendable  aspect  of  the  entntion  imlicated. 
In  list«  of  vices,  on  the  other  band,  such  as  those  in 
Ro  1",  1  Ti  6'.  envy  has  a  conspicuous  plaee. 
Trench,  in  New  Tfstament  Sjfnonyms,  points  oat 
that  in  theltut  given  in  Mk  7"*  "  thoplnocof  *9J»©i 
is  taken  by  thecin-uinhHzutinn  i^(?a\(*Ai  TOfvif^,  'an 
evil  eye'  (compare  Mt2iJ",  also  I  8  I8»  'Saul  eyed 
Ihivid  *),  which  reminds  ns  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Lat.  invidia,  Kng.  *envy,*  from  invidco  *  to  look 
clowly  at,'  so  'to  look  maliciouslv.* 

It  may  he  not«>d  that  in  the  following  passagee. 
Job  5\  l»r  27*,  Ac  7=*  13"  17»,  Ro  13",  1  Co  3*.  2  Co 


.^. 


JK- 


12=°,    .Ta  3'*-"  RV  attlstitatos    'jualousy,'  or  iU 

C<i;'ri.:h  -,   i'liV  *  eiXVJ.' 

I'll  111  JifTurunce  between  ffJXot  and  ABbtot  sec 
Trencli,  Siftwn.  of  NT,  p.  63  ff..  and  art.  Zeal. 

A-  Stewart. 
EPAENETUS  ('Eiraterot).— One  of  the  Christians 

Keetod  by  St.  I'oul  at  tbu  end  of  tJm  Kp.  to  the 
>niaus(16').  UeLsmentiotied  at  the  l>eginning  of 
Uie  \\iii  iuiincdiatcly  after  PrtMca  uiid  Aqiiila,  in  de- 
acrib4;d aa '  my  beloved '  (rdr  ii-yas~7T£»  ^oi}, and  a^  the 
•  iirat  fruita  (dTaavj))  of  Asia  unto  Christ '  (the  read- 
ing  Achaia  of  1 K  is  cleariy  wrong,  being  derived 
from  1  Co  10").  The  name,  which  is  Greek,  is  not 
uncommon,  otcurring  in  inscriptions  both  of  Jiomo 
and  Asia,  One  from  the  former  place  mentions  an 
£.  who  vas  a  native  of  £phc»ii»  yCJL  \x.  17171). 

The  mention  of  Pri^ca,  Aiinila,  and  E.  forms  tbe 
basU  of  the  theory  that  Ro  16^"  was  addroiised  to 
the  Cburub  at  Fphe^UH;  but  three  names — two  of 
thorn  belonging  to  perAonn  originally  resident  at 
Romfr—outof  ft  total  of  more  than  twviitv,  are  not 
mffident  evidence  lor  it.  It  \<ns  natural  that  thu 
Christian  body  in  the  cajatal  ahouM  c-onnint  largely 
at  first  of  foreigners  ;  and  even  one  hundred  vears 
later,  in  the  time  of  J  u-ntin  Martyr,  out  of  a  "body 
of  seven  Chrlatians  condeiuned  tu  death  in  Kome, 
three  are  ioreigners  \^Acta  Jutlini^  %  4]. 

LimuTVma.— Rcnui.  A.  J*atit.  p.  Ixr;  LlirbUool,  BibUeal 
S$aap,  p.  SOI ;  Sooday  um)  Ucadlwn,  J:tmam,  n.  421. 

A.  C.  llEA-DLA-M. 

EFAPHRAS  VEra^pat,  a  shortened  form  of  'Bra- 
^^irof;  sec  EfAPiiitODH'i/s)  was  a  native  of 
Colome  (i  ^{  i//i.uii>  Col  4^^),  and  aa  we  leara  fitptn 
the  correct  reading  of  Col  1'  the  founder  of  the 
Col.  Church  (Kaff^t  ifiAdtrt  Ari  'Exa^pa,  '  even  aa  ye 
Icikmcd  of  Kpajihras,'  where  the  omission  of  Kat 
(also)  of  TK  makes  Epanhras  more  than  an 
nooessory  teacher].  It  is  prob.  that  he  was  also  the 
evangelist  of  the  DeighbouTing  towns  of  Laudicca 
and  Uierapolis  (Col  4'^").  He  visit«d  St,  Paul 
during  his  lirst  Kum.  impriaonment,  bringinj;  him 
an  encouraging  report  of  tlit;  iitatc  of  the  ColuRsian 
Churth  (Col  I*^J,  and  for  Iha  zpjiI  would  seem  to 
have  been  condemned  to  share  I  he  apostle's  im- 
prisonment [fi  avifatx^\t'>T6t  liov  Philem'*},  though 
the  reference  may  be  to  spiritnal  rather  than 
physical  captivity  fcf.  Ko  W,  Col  4'*').  To  him 
alone  (except  once  Timothy,  Ph  V)  does  St.  Paul 
apply  the  dcHignatiun  he  uses  several  times  of 
himself,  'a  boiid^Kervant  of  Josns  Clirist'  (floCXot 
XptcToO  'IrftoO  Vol  4") ;  while  the  extent  of  his 
services  is  further  pro^'cd  bv  the  description  *a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ  (y^rr&t  jidvorot  roE 
XpMTToO,  Col  V).  G.  Mu^UQAN. 

EPAPHRODITDB  ('Ein^p6BiTot  'handsome*  = 
Lnt.  'vcnustus,'  a  common  name  in  the  Rom. 
ncriod ;  ace.  e.[r-  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  5.^;  Suet,  Dtmiit. 
14;  Jos.  /.t/e,  S  76),  to  be  distinguifshed  from 
Epaphrns  [wliieh  seej,  and  kno«Ti  to  us  only  from 
one  or  two  allusiuns  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians. 
From  these  %ve  leam  that  ho  visited  St.  Paul 
during  his  first  Roman  imprisonment,  bringini; 
pecuQiary  aid  to  him  from  the  Church  at  Phiirpni, 
and  that  instead  of  at  once  returning  home  be 
remained  with  the  apostle  in  Rome,  de%-otine  him- 
■elf  to  the  ministry  under  his  ffnidanoe  {Ph  2"** 
4'*"'*}.  The  strnin,  however,  was  too  great  for 
him.  He  lo^t  his  health,  and  '  was  sick  nigh  onto 
death';  but  the  danger  pawed.  'God  had  mercy 
on  hira,'  says  SU  Pail,  'and  not  on  him  only,  but 
on  me  also,  that  I  might  not  have  eorrow  upon 
sorrow'  (Ph  2").  On  his  recoverj'  E.  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Philippi  to  quiet  his  fripudH'  alarm  on 
his  behalf  (Ph  2^)  ;  and  this  St.  Paul  auprovod, 
making  him  at  tlie  same  time  the  bearer  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Phiiippiana.  St.  Paul's  sense  of  E-'esemcea 
is  marked  by  his  descrijition  of  him  as '  my  brother 


and  fellow-worker  and  fellow -soldier,'  tlie  three 
words  being  arranged  in  an  a^ecndiii"  scale  to 
denote  'common  sympathy,  comuion  work,  eummon 
danger  and  toil  and  suflenng '  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  2»J. 

LiTinms.— The  romwi.  OD  Ph  S",  etp.  Ugfatfool,  p.  91  tt., 
X'H;  hJlicott,  p.  00;  Uoiile,  p,  79;  ftnd  \'iii<wril,  I'l*.  ixiii.  TA. 
Al»oTl»aycr,  .\  T /.«.  ».  'Ev*^^-' ;  WIirt.  /iirff,!.  •  Kinptirai' ; 
ood  Bent  \a  HxpOfUor.  Snl  Ser.  Ix.  (ISa;>>  tU-;&.  *  Ei>a|>lir>jilitui 
And  tlw  gilt  trom  PUlippL'  G.  MiLUGAN, 

EPHAH  {^1i).—\.  A  son  of  Midian,  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (lin  25*=1  Ch  1"}, 
the  ej>oriyninu9  aneestfjr  of  an  .\rabian  tribe  whose 
identity  Is  uncertain.  This  tribe  ajipears  in  IsflC 
as  engaged  in  the  transport  of  gold  and  frank- 
incense from  Sheba.  According  to  I''rd.  Detitzsch 
[Faradica,  3<M),  and  Schrnder  {.KAT*  140/..  fiI3), 
followed  by  Hommel  {Anc.  Htb.  Trad.  23Sd.), 
'Kphah  is  properly  'Ayappa,  the  Khavnnpa  Arabs 
of  the  time  of  Tiglatu-pileser  III.  ami  oargon  (see 
further,  Dillmnnn  on  On  25*).  2.  A  concubine 
of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2**.  3.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Jahdai, 
1  Ch  2".    See  Genealooy.  J.  A.  Seliob. 

EPHAH.— See  Weiquts  and  ^Icasitres. 

EPHAI,  'fi-p  (^itn?),  but  Ophal,  'dj'  {Keihihh), 
Sept.  'iu0^,  'iitpii,  described  in  J«r  40  (Gr.  47)'  as 
'the  Netophatit«,'  whot^e  sons  weie  amongftt  the 
'rnplains  of  the  fon-eM '  w)io  joine^l  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah,  and  were  murdered  along  with  him  by 
Ulimael  [Jei  41').  J.  A.  Seujuk. 

EPHER  {"VH '  a  [deer]  calf ').—!.  Tlic  name  of  (tie 
second  uf  the  sons  of  Midian  mentioned  in  (.in  2o*. 
1  Ch  1",  and  recorded  as  one  of  the  desceixlantn  of 
Abraham  by  his  wife  Kcturali  (Gn  i25'),  For  pre- 
carious attempts  to  identity  this  Epher  with 
'Off  in  Arabia  (Wotwtcin),  with  Appnr-u  men- 
tioned in  Aftsurl^Laipal's  Inscriptions  (Uluser).  see 
the  references  in  Uiilmortn.  X  Tbo  name  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ezrah,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
.ludah  (1  Ch  4'"}.  3.  The  lir-fc  of  a  group  of  five 
lieadsof  fathers'  house*  ln-lunjiing  to  the  half  tril«e 
of  Manasseh,  who  dw<>lt  in  the  land  b(!tw(-en  liimlian 
and  Mt.  Hermoo  (1  Ch  5").  H.  £.  Rylk. 

EPHEB  -  DAMHIH  (c-97  t%\i,  'C^^m^*-,  'A^ea- 
^a}i\uip). — The  place  111  Judnli  where  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  at  the  time  when  Da^id  nIcw 
Goliath  (1  b  17']'  The  sjuiie  name  appears  in 
1  Ch  II"  as  Pas-Dammlm.  The  form  c-;i  cpv  is 
strange  and  probably  oomipt  (see  r)rivcr,.9nm.  293). 

W.  J.  Beeciier. 

EPHESIAN  ('E<^<r(oO,  on  inhabiUnt  of  the  city 
of  Kpliosas  (which  see),  is  a  term  used  in  Ae  iip.  »••» 
21".  The  usage  of  St^  Luke  i«  more  correct  than 
that  of  Stephanas  Rvzant. ;  the  latter  gives  'K^Eari/i 
ft-s  the  ellinic  ;  but  t^ie  i:oina  and  inscriptiont^  (ihow 
that  iu  the  ki<-nL  uud  universal  uwtp;  'K<;>^iriof 
meant  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  while  'E"J*it<i''i 
denoted  a  member  of  the  tribe  'Ei^iit,  the  tirst  of 
the  six  tribes  into  which  the  E.  |)Opuliitiun  was 
divided  (the  other  Gve  were  called  Zf.^wrr^„  Tfjib*, 
KapTiyaXoi,  V.vil'fi.'fx.oi,  lifft^waim,  of  which  ^<^a<mj  WAB 
Bdded  in  cojiipliment  to  AugusLiu,  the  total  number 
liaving  previously  been  five).  The  term  'V.ipffftot 
is  also  applind  in  the  Bexon  and  Philoxenian  Syr. 
texts  of  Ac  3(H  to  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  where 
the  true  reading  is  'Asians'  ['.Kftai-ol,  men  of  tlie 
province  Asiu).  Trophimus  was  an  E.  (Ac  *2l®); 
W  we  may  fairly  understand  that  St.  Lnke 
refrained  from  using  ttmt  term  about  both  Tychicm 
uml  TrophiiiiUK,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
Mrietly  applicable  to  the  former.  The  reaaoa  can 
hardly  be  that  Tvchicus  lielonged  to  Rome  other 
cit^of  Asia,  for  the  n»age  in  this  verne  leads  the 
writer  to  atat«  the  city  where  each  delegate  was 
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a  oiti2en ;  &nd  wv  HhouJd  expect  that  he  w-oiiltl 
hare  mentioned  Tydiiciut  by  the  ethnic  of  his 
own  city.  Mortuver,  TychicuB  probably  inhubited 
Epbcflua.*  We  iimy.  tbtn,  {M:rhit)i»  conclude  tbiit 
Tycliictu,  tbou};h  n  rer'idrnt  \inet>/n),  did  imt  [M>HAet<H 
tho  filiiteTu<bip  of  Ki>b);i'US ;  and  bunco  'V'.^triM, 
rrhicU  Htrirtly  itt  r«!iti'ictfd  to  citiKeits  of  Eplie^ufl, 
oonid  not  proporly  Ik:  iwe*!  about  liim.  Thure  wcru 
many  fntnities  of  rcRidentit  who^  for  varioiu  reasons, 
■were  not  enn>IIed  in  nny  of  the  tnl>e9,  and  were 
therefore  not  oititled  to  bo  called  ei!izcn.t  of 
Ephesas.  The  entry  'Air^a  4  'E^tfot  in  a.  late 
liyzanlinu  Ititt  of  cilu's  \^  hich  had  clmnffed  Uieir 
naniea  Ipubliiihod  by  rnrthcy,  Hicrwlis  Syrued.  tt 
MfititifT,  p.  316;  Burckbardt.  Hirr'Klis  St/necd.  p. 
68)  cannot  be  relied  on  to  jtiAtifr  the  taking  of 
'A<r(a>-^s  in  20*  us  a  mere  synonym  for  'E^triot :  the 
docament  ie  not  enrlicr  than  the  12th  cent.  (cf.  the 
entries  KiXi^la,  KoXcrfa,  etc.)*  and  aiTurds  no 
tnutwortby  evidence  for  tlie  lutnj^o  of  tlie  time  uf 
tit.  Luke.  W.  M.  Kausay. 

EPHE8IAN8.  EPFSTLE  TO— 

I.  iiutntt Alice  anil  i>urpo«4!,  u  (^tbertd 

fr)  Kcv'-iii  t  '><iii['ari:K>ii  with  Cokwalatu. 
IL  AotJinniiij}  \mi  t>au-.  u  ipkUidred  (ran 
(a)  iDUrtuJ  crtdcDca. 
ib)  LsteriMd  tndlUoo. 
UL  Dvatiutlon. 
iv.  Place  ol  Conipo«ltloti. 
r,  UgotrloiJ  Importuioe. 
vL  LlUnture. 

i,  SURSTAXCK  AND  PcTirftSK.— The  qnestions  of 
the  Autborahip.  date,  and  destination  of  tliia  Eniatle 
have  been,  and  are  atUl,  80  much  dispntnl  that  ii 
will  be  well  to  deal  first  with  the  snbject-matter 
and  tlie  purpose  which  reveals  iteelf  on  a  cloae 
uxatntnation  of  that.  The  Ep.  might  be  atunmed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  AngeLio  song  (Lit  2'*>— 

Or,  ngnjn,  it  might  be  described  as  an  exprawion 
of  thankKgiving  that  the  Lord's  prayer  for  His 
Church  ft«  cmlKxlied  in  Jn  17  was  in  proci-jw  of  fiil- 
ninient.  For  the  writer's  tuue  it  uuchari>>ti<:  and 
his  main  theme  is  unity :  bo  duen  not  arpie,  h« 
makes  dogmatic  Ktatomentx  :  he  bk«Kes  Uod  for 
the  great  truths  revealed  in  the  GoKpel :  and  caUs 
upon  hi»  readers  to  rise  to  the  hijfh  dignity  of  their 
calling  ;  and,  aa  be  doe«  no,  there  emerges  o  picture 
of  the  Church  na  the  bodv  predestined  before  the 
ages  tu  unite  Jew  and  *^entiIo  together,  which 
through  ages  yet  to  come  has  to  cxhil)lt  Iwfore  the 
univense  the  fulneas  of  tho  Divine  life,  living  the 
life  of  (Jod,  imitating  (lod's  cLmracter,  wearing 
Cod'a  [>anopIy,  lighting  iUhVn  battles,  forgiWn''  as 
God  forgives,  ednrnting  an  God  educates:  and  nil 
tliis  that  it  may  fiillil  the  mder  work  wheruby 
ChrUt  ia  to  iw  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Two 
dangers  seem  to  threaten  it  when  the  writer  writes, 
— the  danger  leot  it  fhoiUd  alip  back  into  the  lower 
moral  standard  of  the  surrounding  hwithendom, 
and  the  danger  of  a  want  of  unity  hetwoen  the 
Jewishand  Gentile Cliri»tinn't.  Tonie«rt  these,  the 
writer  preHenta  the  i(lt?al  nf  a  Inwly  preflctincd 
liefore  all  ages  and  to  last  to  all  ngeft.  whow  aitii  it 
is  tu  make  men  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  to 
unite  all  mankind  in  peace  and  love. 

A  liillcr  nnatyiii  will  bvu  out  th«M  ouUlnos. 

1-3    I»ocr»l!l4U 

(«>  1^>*  TTwnluflrlnff  to  Oo4  tor  the  Me«lns«  rlvtn  to  tba 
whole  Chr.  Church,  llicac  Uc«]o|ts  an  ntrnttnlid  u  oomc- 
f|K>iulln|c  in  vpiritiul  tiirm  to  Ute  material  blMwiniri  (fraotad  to 


*  W9  iwAn)  the  Itttki)  aixl  8vr.  nadinir  an  [ounded  on  a 
rood  tmlUI'-n  (lit.  STl  4><t:  ItamMv.  CAunk  in  Rotn.  Bwp. 
P  IM) ;  whlln  litus  aiul  oUien  coiuitlar  it  10  Cffiftaait  tnta,  sL 

iMke  himiKlf. 


tba  Jcwuh  nation,  Mpvdalljr  aa  iniinmM  up  In  Um  fnr  of 
JabOM.  and  the/  an  danriMd  In  what  may  ut  called  a  brnn 
r>f  three  abMUM;,  ending  wtlh  Uia  tama  nfrain;  tbt  ihras 
■uruu  axprastiiff  Ute  woric  of  FUher.  Son,  aiMl  Hoi)-  SpiriL 
For  IbeM  l()eatlns«  wen  (!)  prvdiMtined  br  the  FWth«r,  nbo 
riinae  u  to  be  Bona,  holy  and  M-iUioat  hlvauah,  before  tha 
(outMlatioa  ol  Ous  yiorl(l,/vr  tht  yraiM  ^  tlu  gtaff  ^  Uitgtaet 

d)  Coninonkated  In  Cfarict  at  th«  right  moment,  canivf\n% 
rwlcnipUon,  fociflveaeae,  knowledre  ot  uod'a  uolroraal  purpwee 
for  all  cTeaUon,  aixl  inbcritanue  ainong  Ibtc  mnti — to  Ut4  ptatm 

(S)  itealad  flnl  to  the  Jew*  (if»t).  then  to  tha  OcntflM  (a«i 
iiMtt),  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  an  eaniart  ol  the  oonipletc  »- 
•trtntilion  Whlub  Ilea  Ui  the  fuluro-/Dr  lA<  pnitmf  BU  ^ttrjf 
{l>i"). 

m  lU-l*.  ThaiikiffirLflf  to  Ood  for  the  erlritttal  aCato  of  the 
rtMeri.  and  a  prayer  to  tbe  Father  of  tnia  olofy  that  tbcy 
may  have  a  v«l  hiHer  knowlodire  ot  tbalr  priva«(M  and  ol  tha 
iwwer  ol  Ood. 

(0)  liMB.  A  dornutle  statemenl  of  Ihia  power  of  Ood,  which 
bw  ibown  lUell  Id  a  (hrecfoM  way. 

(1)  jU«x«rt«d  upon  CantK  Uiuuell.  Krantiait  Him 

Bourreotlon  Irom  daach  (V> 
Asceiulon  to  Ood'e  riifhl  hftod  i^^Y 
Su|imiiniey  ovpr  Uit>  whole  untveraa  and  Ucadihip 
ovt-r  tbe  Chiin.-)i  (^  W). 
(3)  Aacxened   uooa  inditUliuJa,  wbotbcr  acntUe  (S^^)  «r 
Jttw  <S>),  rrantlnff  them  a  •Itnllar  thnclobl  ^n,  vu.  RMnrrvC' 
tioQ  tnm  «]>iritua)  death  (S<). 

JLK«naion  with  Christ  to  a  ijAritual  tphere  abore  tba 

world  ('2»). 
Th«  l>o^««^  to  do  good  work*  uvd  matiilett  OoiTs  graofl 
thrtnish  the  coining  age*  (.^i"), 
O)  Am  ex*rt«d  upon  the  whole  of  Humanity. 
Thfl  0«iiU1ca  who  ftinaerty  were  allanatcd  fn>ro  Cod  hare  b«en 
broasht  nl|^  by  the  Croat ;  ao  that  both  Ueni  Ut'  and  Jew  bare 
pracQ  wiUi  flou  and  pMOO  with  eaefa   other :    Uvcy  form   one 
city,  one  lainily,  one  temple,  built  on  the  Kwindati-.n  ol  ApaaUea 
anil  prophets,  and  tlie  a«nU>ea  an  now  btdna  buill  into  that 
(211  M). 

{d\  ii) ».  Per«M»]  t^aUons  betveaa  tba  writef  atal  hu 
rradeni. 

The  writer,  who  «mphaslsei  bis  authority  to  maA  (his  nttM 
truth  Ot  Uod**  aioloe  of  a  unlvaml  Cburcb  laUsded  M  nudUi 
hli  richlr-rariceatvd  wbdom  to  the  untrciM  {»  ^%  bep  hln 
naitan  not  ta  ba  (klnt-hearted  owing  to  bis  liaprtoanacDt  (SU), 
and  oooe  more  preys  for  them  to  tha  Father,  that  they  nwy 
have  ai^ritual  atrencth  ao  Uut  Christ  may  dwell  In  them  In 
lore  and  knowlnlt^-  to  iindentnnd  the  jmatneaa  ol  thvlr 
prlvilfzv*.  m  [hftt  t)u<  tulnns  uf  tlis  Dirlne  his  may  be  exhibited 
IhrouB-n  them  (3i*-ii'l. 

(<)  3a.  3>.  This  tectJoa  ol  the  Z^  ends  with  a  doiolon, 
ctnpbaaixlng  the  powar  of  Od<I  manlfesMd  la  nao,  and  the 
eternal  du^otprdsa  to  Ilhn  both  Id  haareaaadnn earth. 

4-6  HOSTATOBT. 

A.  An  Kpfieal  totbewhoUOhurob 

<1)  To  lire  a  life  worthy  of  liic  niemben  of  s  Sodety  wttote 
Ms^ntjal  characteristk)  U  unity  («ii«).  (l%ia  la  based  OB  !»■  ^ 
211  a>;cf.  alto  fU'-fiS.) 

An  appeal  lor  ths  mond  (inalttira  wblch  prtserve  unity  i.v-*) 

ti  followed  by  a  fnllcr  deeuriptlOD  of  the  unity,  aa  one  of  tmth 
lonn  and  fplril,  and  rrstJajt  npan  the  unity  ot  Ood  {<*^ : 

and  a  ww^ition  ol  tic  varkty  of jrilte.  espedally  the  niidatrr, 
l*lveii  to  the  Chnrnh  by  the  Itiwn  t!hrbt,  the  Latd  of  the  wbola 
luUvene,  la  order  to  produce  unily  and  epiritual  parfcctlMt 
nnd  ateadfastoeaa  In  truth ;  no  Utat  Um  body  may  er«r  gnw 
iatoeloier  union  with  its  Head  (i'  ■"). 

(S)  Xo  Uvea  lUe  dill'-r'-nt  rmm  the  old  evl]  Outile  fife<it'-aO> 
(TOs  b  based 00  \'-» a"",  rf.  a*-«.i 

A  desortptloD  of  the  okl  Gentils  life  as  oae  ot  atnlemce^ 
t^oreiice,  tnipuri^  (4>*->^  b  oooUwIed  with 

A  dcacdplinn  of  the  Cnrinlan  tUs  sa  imntyloc  renew*]  of 
intctlcct,  riKjitFOUMKas,  and  hoUnvsi  lo  oonfonalqr  with  Ood's 
iUndard  ll»:*l 

<3>  To  culliTBtc  certain  partlcolar  vlrtueaaad  avoid  particular 
vices  (*»-&"').  Tho  chcdoe  of  these  risca  out  of  ths  twopre- 
oedUij  para^rraphe  ;  ihey  are  either  rueh  virtues  as  make  for 
unity  and  suoh  rices  as  descroy  tt  {*o  mainly  i^'-OS,  cf.  the 
motives  appssled  to  in  ^  *'•**>*■-*>).  or  Mii--hvirtueR>a[or«a  th« 
autltJtMli  to  the  old  Qsntils  life,  eiUirr  ou  tbe  sldo  of  monility 
or  ot  kDOwltdge  (so  mainly  5*4i;  cl.  the  motJvea  in  4*  5*  «alhH 

These  vlrtnei  ar«— I.  Truthfulness:  based  upon  our  class  union 
with  each  other  (4B>X 

2.  Arigbtussotanger:  based  upon  lbs  harm  which  ths  dsrit 
may  do  (4^  

S.  Uoaoif  toU :  fausd  on  the  duty  ol  helping  othm  <<«r]- 

i.  Pure  DonverwtioQ :  baaed  on  the  duty  of  helping  those 
who  hear  M*^,  and  ths  danger  ol  grieving  ths  Indwelling  Upirit 

5.  asntleoea  and  forgiveooss:  bassd  on  Ood^  fotgtmeM  of 

ltt(43Mtl. 

«.  Lore :  hosed  on  Chrbt*s  love  and  se1(-sacittc«  (Si-  >). 

7.  Avoidanoe  of  all  Impurity  and  onvetausnsss  as  unworthy  of 
our  oonaeoration  {5>).  and  of  all  fooluA  Jesting  and  talk,  as  ex- 
eluding  from  the  hlnKdoto  ol  Chri«  and  of  God  (S*«).  as  ear*  to 
Incur  Ood's  wmih  (y\  as  IncoBsisuut  with  the  Cbrbitlaa  IKe, 
whkh  la  one  of  light  (4H*1  _    .  .    ., 

&  Wbs  UB  of  oppMtanltias:  based  upon  tbe  srll  of  the  Urns 
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Sl  Ad  int«Ui|;vnt  undentandit^;  of  Ood'i  *rill  (&>^ 
lOl  T«nip«nuiCe  in  wiii»—  iiertiMH  chmkUUjt  M  tiie  Lm-o-InuU 

11.  Fuln«M  (kf  qitritiml  Jot  an-J  thuiUul  ptuUe  of  Ood— 
perhapv  «ni«dnll)'  at  th«  meeting  for  ooinmon  m>nhlp(E»^vi». 

Thk  l«Mli  fani:k  Uiroiti;li  (lie  Uioiiuht  uf  Lbe  couunmi  wofsltlp 
of  the  Church  lo  Uia  ul«l  ot  uiutj  and  aubjeGtloD,  and   to 

hmm  *  miuJtioD  to 

A  SB'6>.  An  appeal  to  TBricoi  oliWHi  In  Ibt  Ohamh. 

Iftnw  exhorted  to  subralailaD  to  their  biutenli  (VS) 
BicaiiH  of  Uw  rdctian  of  tiuui  to  vrocnon  (^^n. 
And  the  nnaloe>'  of  thv  Ctiurcb'*  sutnijialoa  to  ChrUt  <6*i). 

£tM(«n<f»  exhorted  lo  love  iheLr  wires  (&s^ 
BtcaiiM)  of  Ou  analog;  of  Cbriao'a  love  foe  Ula  Church  (^o-v 

And  the  doMoew  of  the  onion  bctrccn  oiut  and  wlie<ii^»X 

Children  exhorted  to  ob«3'  Ihdr  puents 
Bco«a>e  of  the  natural  eenN  of  flgbl(ll>) 
And  Uod'i  oominaiKlmeiit  and  ntontlw  (0^ 

/Virvnlf  exhorted  lo  tnia  tfadr  cUUdreo  patlentt; 
Benose  of  the  utaiogv  of  Ood**  trainliu:  of  IIU  lona  (0*'). 

SlBfM  exhorted  to  toj-aTolicdleiioe  to  their  matter*  ((V^'> 
Because  ot  the  Impartl&Iltjr  of  Godi  Judgment  {&). 

Motion  to  avoid  tbrvalealiv 
Because  ot  the  cJiou^hi  ot  their  nn-n  \(aitef  In  beaeen  (0*). 

(y.B. — This  ta  no  atscidetital  dljFrcsalon.  iwr  la  It  tocrcly  an 
attempt  to  1»t  down  a  new  deoaloeue  or  monl  code  toe  Ocntlle 
(;hr1etuuu  (EwaM\  which  ilioakl  draw  them  neater  to  the 
Jewlih  Chrtfitiaiu  d;  femovfiiK  one  of  the  freat  sCuinbtlnK- 
UwkH  (Ao  IS'^-  but  the  writer  takca  a  CbrMian  boUMbold 
with  all  Its  meroben,  and  troata  It  aa  a  type  of  the  Cbumh,  In 
whkh  the  dutJee  of  eubjection,  love,  obedience,  forbearance, 
which  ai*  nerdMl  tor  the  unity  ol  the  Qhurdi,  may  tie  tlmt 
learned.  Cr.  £»  s^»  Gi- «■  ?•  b,  i  Ti  3».  lbs  thougbtofjiu  ■■«> 
VRfM  it  the  link  lielweon  tht^  iwo. 

d  Addreaed  to  the  whole  Church. 

An  ejbonaiion  to  he  true  aoMient,  to  put  nn  the  full  armonr 
dI  Ood,  that  tber  mar  reaUta  Uii  straifftb  and  flght  Uia 
tattlea  (Ol«- 11,  ef.  l^t&y 

DeadtpUon  ot  the  BerioDanas  ot  the  conflict  {C1*)l 

DeacriiitioD  of  the  armoar,  ne  complete  (UL  ae  eooiiflln;  nt 
tniUi  aad  rlabteoiODieM  (ct.  ***),  of  peace  (of.  H*),  and  faith 
(ct.  V),  of  God'fl  Mvitic  ffface  (d  V^  V).  of  Oad*a  word  ul 
Inith  <cf.  41  &^,  of  prayer  and  wmtchhiliMai  AP*-!*).  Tbt 
eholM  of  ibe  weapons  la  partly  MOtired  by  tbt  deMriptioa  dI 
J**^  armour  In  Uoiah  (SO,  etc],  partljr  by  the  vfrtuas  alrvadj 
eiB|duiili*d  Id  Uiii  Eputlc.  partly  pmtam  by  tba  umour  at 
Ute  aoldkr  to  whom  the  writer  la  eluui>fd  (»}. 

Areqnctt  tor  their  prayer  lurblmMlffOl^W). 

Aa  aocooat  of  the  purpose  of  the  minfoo  of  THtw  (fln-^. 

FtauJ  Hlutatioa.  with  pnyer  for  pmca,  love,  and  faith,  to 
UiOM  who  hare  love  for  the  Lord  tfi"-^'). 

The  Ep.  is  thus  marked  by  extraordinary  unity 
of  structure  and  iDtorlaciiig  uf  jiarugnLpEi  wltii 
[torai^'TnpIi,  and  the  analysiH  shows  that  there  is  no 
RCUBu  uf  contravcny  on  the  surface  of  it ;  2"  hint« 
at  the  controversial  nicknames  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  «inipj{le  (oi  \ey4ti*voi  ^Kpofivaria.  irr^  rijt 
X<70M^»''?*  irtfiiTou^t);  4'*  and  perhaps  4"  point  to 
the  danger  of  laJiio  toaolunjr.  hut  the  nlliifions  arc 
voj^e.  The  purpose  is  to  eniphn»>i2c  the  moral  and 
Bpiritiiol  fuJncfts  of  the  Christian  life  (cf.  tXij/wCi' 
and  w\^pwft<t,  li*-=*3'»4'*-"5"|,  aud  the  clo«oneaa  of 
the  anion  which  binds  ChriHtian)*  to  Christ  and  to 
each  othur:  cf.  ip  Kvpli^  or  /y  Xwury  (Eph  S(( 
times,  CttI  U) ;  ^»^nji  (4*- "  here  only) ;  d-yaiTTj  and 
dyaiear  (19  times  in  £ph  as  compared  with  16  in 
}to  and  1  Co);  eSp^^yj  |8  times  Kph,  U  Ho,  in 
no  other  Ep.  oftener  than  3)  -,  ami  the  many 
oompounda  of  tft'c,  emphasi/inj;  the  '  with  '-ne« 
of  Chrbtians  with  Christ  vvyKaSiitiP  (2*  only), 
ffKi-aNMroKif  (1?  and  Col  2''),  ffifry^lfno'  (2*  Col  2" 
8');  or  with  each  other,  ffuyK\y}fiiiyotivt  (3«,  Ro  7"), 
(nvtjS(^<lf*if  |4",  Col  2*-"),  <rv^raxot  (3*  S'  only), 
irv/AWoXlTiti  {2"  only),  ffwapftaXofyilf  {2^  4"  only), 
oArSrtrpuit  (4',  Col  2^'  3'*),  vvt'oiKoSttAttP  (2*=  only), 
aiofttifun  (3*  only).  The  purpose  of  ell  this,  too,  lies 
beyond  itself.  The  Charon  must  be  one,  because 
ft  great  contlirt  tics  before  it ;  the  spiritual  forces 
of  evil  are  j^nthuriiig,  and  it  must  t>e  on  its  guard. 

A  tximpniison  with  Colossiann  will  [mrlly  con- 
firm. parUy  r'upplcinent  thift  reinitt.  Whoever  may 
be  the  anthor  ot  this  Ep.,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
cloee  relation  between  it  and  that.  The  salutationa 
are  almost  identical :  the  structarc  of  the  Epistles 
is  the  same :  the  subjects  arc  mainly  the  same,  the 
need  of  knowltnl^  in  emplmsi/cd,  and  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  uuiverse  mid  to  the  Chiin-h  :  the 
same  moral  virtuea  are  iuculeatfld ;    the  laws  of 


family  life  are  laid  <Jown  in  each  :  the  same  phroAea 
and  words  recur;  they  are  both  conveyed  by 
Tychicus  (cf.  Iloltzniann,  Einlfitnnft^  i>.  201,  for 
exact  detniln).  But  there  are  im|»ortanl  dilVerencea ; 
the  nersonnl  clement  is  strongly  nmrlvcd  in  Col 
(2H  4i»-n)  an4  almost  absient  here  ;  tin;  tontruvKPsial 
tone  [Col  2*"*^)  is  dropped  ;  tlie  »tr«Mi  llu-re  \va»  on 
Christ's  relnlion  to  the  nnivefhu.  here  on  His 
relation  to  tlie  Chnrrh  ;  there  Chrint  wan  <{iM>kcn 
of  as  the  TX-^pi-ifuk  of  God,  here  the  Church  om  the 
rX^putia  of  Christ  and  of  Go«l.  A^'ain.  there  are 
new  points  emphasized  in  this  Ep.  :  the  sense  of 
the  cotitinuity  of  the  Church  lhrmi;;lnMit  the  aycB 
(Eph  1»-'*).  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (12  tiniea 
in  Ejdi,  I  in  C»l),  the  unity  of  Iho  Church  (i"-" 
4*-*),  the  aimlo)nr  between  farailv  life  and  the 
Church  (fl^-fi"),  the  simile  of  the  C^iristian  armour 
(Qi»'"),  are  all  additionn  in  thisi  Ep.,  or  at  l>c»t  are 
expansions  of  very  Rlijjlit  references  there. 

The  points  of  niniJlnrity  jifitit'v  «s  in  finding 
below  the  snrfuce  nlliiaion-i  to  tlic  f'ol.  controversy. 
That  nro»e  from  leaching  »vhich  either  jrrew  iiimply 
out  of  •Jewish  ttoil,  or  i>erliapH  was  inlluem^t^rl  by 
oxtraneons  Oriental  spiMiulaiion  (cf,  Lightfotit, 
CfJ'ifixutns :  'The  Culanniun  Heresy';  and  Hort, 
Jtuidiglic  Chrvttinnthj,  pp.  1  t6-12u),  hiyinj;  great 
stress  on  a  By^tern  of  elaborate  rules,  termed  a 
philo-iophy,  anrl  wparnting  God  from  the  material 
world  by  the  introduction  of  the  won-diipof  auj^els. 
In  answer  to  this  the  Ep.  to  the  Col  cmphoHued 
the  eofunia  work  of  Cliriat^  and  the  need  ofa  truer 
and  higher  wisdom,  and  of  faith  as  the  mcntu  of 
iippronch  to  (>^.  Tins  controventy  is  now  in  the 
l«u.:kground ;  but  it  i»  juHtifiable  to  till  out  the 
vnguc  nllusions  In  such  paswigea  as  [b-»-m  a'-'S'* 
ia.1i.4ifc  14. aigw  btr  the  more  detailed  paraHels  in 
Col  (cf.  esp.  Kindlay  in  ErpntUvrs  lUf»e). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pointa  of  dissimilarity 
which  r^ver  the  larger  part  of  the  Kp.  show  that 
the  streaa  of  that  controversy  is  absent  here,  and 
that  other  motives  are  prominent. 

The  purpose,  then,  is  pnmnrily  to  stir  np  the 
readers  to  a  higher  actiWty  and  a  closer  unity  by 
reminding  them  of  the idcalof  the  Church  in  uod a 
eternal  purjtoses ;  atrandnnty,  to  guard  them 
agaiiii't  faUe  teaching  that  wn-i  current  at  the  time, 
tending  to  take  a  low  view  of  the  cn<a(eil  world. 

ii.  AUTHOBSHIP  AND  Datk.  —Three  iioj<.^ible 
alternatives  are  open  to  nn:  wither  the  author  is  St, 
Paul,  or  some  friend  nTitin^  for  him  and  with  his 
knowledge,  or  some  later  wmter  aranming  after  St. 
Paul's  death  that  he  b  justified  in  writing  in  hli 
name.  Th'e  second  of  these  alternatives  may  be 
put  aside ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  first,  aa 
the  Ep.  would  practically  l>e  St.  Paul'H  and  have  all 
his  authority.  Now.  as  thu  third  alcernativtj  is 
possible,  we  ranst  eliminate  at  first  from  the  dis- 
cuseion  all  that  speaks  of  the  exact  situation  in 
St.  Paul's  life;  for  on  that  alternative,  that  will 
bo  part  of  an  imaginary  xituntion.  But,  apart 
from  this,  we  have  a  few  judicaiions  of  date  aud 
writer. 

/J«f«. — TIio  terminua  a  ijuo  xh  A.D.  S8  or  59,  the 
earlicAt  dat«  at  which  St.  Paul  could  t>e  described 
a.<t  having  stilfered  a  long  imprisonment  (3*'"  4*)  as 
the  champion  of  the  Gentile*, 

The  terminiu  ad  quern  Is  more  doubtful.  The 
Church  organization  implied  is  very  .flight :  there 
is  a  ministry,  both  of  n]io>Htlesand  propix^tti  for  the 
fin»t  foiinilHtioit  of  Churches  (2*  3°  4"),  and  of 
ovungelists,  shephord»aQd  teachers  for  the  building 
up  ofChurohes  onoe  founded  (4").  There  in  stress 
laid  on  Baptism,  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
losaion  at  Baptism  of  faith  in  God,  tho  Lord,  and 
the  Spirit  (4*'*  5*),  perhaps  also  an  alluf<ion  to  a 
fornuila  or  hvmn  nsed  at  llaptisra  (o'*).  There  is 
evidunce  of  tlie  growth  of  Christian  hymnody  (5'*- " 
3"?),  and  apparently  of  its  um  in  the  Love-ieuta 
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(cf.  B"*-"  with  1  Co  10".  Tort.  Apol.  39).  But 
UiiB  evidoiico  U  iaUu terminate ;  it  niight  nil  be 
illuatrated  from  1  Co  (fl"  r2'-'»  14*») ;  while  the 
alo^nce  of  mention  of  ixl^rKo-rot,  r/i«r^iV<poi,  and 
JSidcavoc  in  n^-iiinxt  a  IaI«  date.  The  alMence  of  the 
freer  xaiw'ff'^^™  of  1  Co  12  is  no  objection,  u  they 
were  esp.  diaracteristic  of  the  Corinthinn  Church, 
and  eu»,  even  there,  SU  Paul  discouraged  tliecu  in 
i-tJtnijari»on  with  the  more  lixud  iniiiiMtry. 

Tlie  conlrovei-sicj*  rtferred  to  are  again  nndecis- 
ivo.  The  attvtnnt  to  tieo  alhituimH  to  a  developed 
2nd  cent.  Gnurtticiiun  are  now  abanitoncdj  for  its 
technical  words  aldyti,  ir\'/;pbffia,  ytvtai  aro  clearly 
Used  here  in  a  loss  technical  sense  :  again,  poasibie 
allusions  to  a  fatftc  Docctiam  in  4"  fl"  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  bnild  upon.  On  the  doctrinal  sido  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  explained  as  fallLnu 
flithin  the  Ist  century.  So  with  the  strn^'Ble  of 
mrties  within  the  GhuTch.  There  is  still  a  certain 
mctionbylwcL'U  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian?, 
and  the  daii^r  is  that  the  Gentiles  may  despise 
the  Jewl-th  Christians  ;  they  need  reminding  that 
they  have  been  brought  into  a  commonwealth 
which  existcil  before  (I"  2").  tiueli  a  condiliun 
would  have  been  possible  even  in  the  2nd  cent.  (cf. 
Justin  Martyr,  'J rijphii,  «li.  47) ;  but  it  would  also 
have  been  [K>^-tililti  at  anv  date  after  St.  Paul's 
niiHsionary  work  (cf.  Ko  ll  "'**),  and  the  language 
urtcil  M-tatun  to  imply  that  the  readers  belonged  to 
the  first  generation  of  converts,  who  had  thcni- 
wlvei  come  over  from  paganism  to  Chxiatianity 
i\\i  git.  lit  jjipj 

Again,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  de- 
Htnuition  of  .leruii.  imssilily  points  to  a  dale  earlier 
than  A.D.  70,  and  the  nbM-nce  of  any  clear  alliLiion 
to  any  danger  of  persecution  by  the  state  (though 
that  may  be  included  in  the  dangers  against  which 
the  Christian  has  to  arm  himself,  <j'^)  i»,  M-hen 
compared  with  1  P,  a  strong  indication  of  a  date 
before  A.D.  7t>  if  St.  Peter  reft-ni  to  the  Neronian, 
before  A.D.  80  if  to  the  tlavian  persecution.  On 
inlernnl  ground^,  therefore,  A.D.  7t>  forms  llie  most 
proliahle  limit,  tliQUgli  a  date  even  in  the  2nd  cent, 
wotdd  bo  oonectvable. 

Tbc  use  of  the  letter  in  other  Christian  literature 
EUpporto  an  early  dat«.  By  A.D.  IGO  it  waa  known 
wdcly  by  Catholics  and  heretics,  and  treat-ed  by 
both  as  Scripture ;  for  it  w:im  included  in  the  Ivat. 
and  Syr.  ver»inn»  ;  it.**  de8tination  wan  discussed  by 
Mnrtion  [»tee  below) ;  it  waa  used  by  the  Ophites, 
Valentinians,  and  Basilideans,  prob,  by  BajsiJides 
and  Valentinus  themselves,  perhaps  even  eum- 
niented  upon  bv  them  (West«>tt.  Cantm,  291,  295). 
It  was  included  with  th«  title  'to  the  Ijuidiceans' 
in  Marciou's  Canon  (c.  14lf) :  a  canon  the  oiictcnce 
of  whioli  iniplie»  a  ('hurch  Canon,  to  which  it  was 
placed  inop;>oHition  (Saiiday,/f/-p.  I9j,  In  theyeaiw 
06-150  we  have  pmimble  reniiniwcnces  of  its  lan- 
guage in  Clunmnt,  cf.  xxxvt.  with  Kph  l",xxxviu., 
atiifiaOui  otv  v\o»  rb  ffdfut  if  X/>E<rr^  'lyjfov  Kal  ire- 
Taeo4a6u  Inaerot  r^  tXi^iov  oiVoiJ,  ■with  S**'*,  xlvi, 
with  4**,  Ixiv.  with  1*(?) ;  in  Itrnat.iiis,  aii  EphfJt.  i.  1 
Avith  Epli  1*  fl'.  ;  ix.  and  xv.  with  Kph  2^  :  xii  with 
3',  IlacJXaif  avmivsTOi  ,  .  .  St  i^c  -wAaf}  {TurriiKii  funjfui- 
rtijn  ttuSir,  poenUr  a  direct  reference  l»  the  lutt^jr 
^Sroith,  nirp,  902  n ;  but  see  Lightioot,  adtoc,  and 
Ilort,  Jio  and  Epk,  p.  113) ;  a<i  Poii/c.  r.  with  5». 

In  The  Two  Hays — the  document  which  underliea 
the  Didach^  (iv.lU}  ani  En.  Damabas  (xix.)  there 
seems  a  rominidccncc  of  Epii  4i^ 

In  I'olyciirp,  ad  I'hd,  ch.  i.  nmv  be  compared 
with  Kph2=-»-».and  xii.  »ith  Ei.h4«.  In  Henuas, 
cf.  Miind.  iii.  4  and  x,  2-5  with  4",  uiid  v.  and  xii. 
6  with  4*" ;  SimiiUude.  ix.  13  with  4*", 

Moreover,  in  nearly  all  these  aub-npaft.  writings 
there  is  an  advance  in  thought  or  church  life.  Ttie 
Btreflfl  on  episcopacy,  the  development  of  r.>ocetiHm, 
the  elaboration  of  the  metaphor  of  the  Church  as  a 


temple  in  the  Ignatian  letters;  the  stress  on  the 
tiireefold  miniatTy  and  the  more  marked  nso  of 
liturgical  language  in  Clement  of  Kome;  above  all, 
the  fullc-r  working  out  into  detail  of  the  manr 
simileH  in  this  E}>.  in  the  Shmih»ni  of  Hermaa,  all 
seem  to  imply  a  later  date,  in  this  latter  treatise. 
the  phrase  '  giving  place  to  the  devil'  is  elaborately 
drawn  out  in  Afana.  v.  and  xii.  S.  The  conception 
of  the  Church  as  existing  through  all  ages  ia 
cxpandeit  in  VU.  ii.  4  ;  of  the  Church  as  a  bride 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  in  I'is.  iii.  10-13;  M  A 
building  in  Vis.  iii.  2,  »Vrw.  ix.  9;  as  resting  apoa 
the  apostles  as  foundation  in  Sim,  ix.  15.  m  each 
case  the  stmilo  is  at  a  later  stage  of  durelopmenu 

•It  is  all  but  certain  on  this  evidence  that  the 
Epistle  waa  in  existence  by  A.  D.  95,  quite  certain 
that  it  waa  in  existence  by  about  15  years  later,  or 
conceivably  a  little  more'  (Uort,  p.  US).  Bat 
there  ia  possibly  other  evidence  to  be  drawn  from 
NT.  The  iwinta  of  comi-Jiibton  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  ie.q.  Lk  21"  with  EphO".  Mk  4"  with  Eph 
.T.  Mk  12'"  with  Eph  2*.  Mt  16'"  with  Eph  2*  4^, 
or  with  the  Act*  (2*  with  Eph  2'-',  2"  with  Eph  4*, 
liP"  with  Kph  2"),  do  not  prove  literary  dependence 
nor  go  l>cyond  parallels  found  in  the  earlier  Epistles. 
(Kgr  fletailscf.  Holtzinann,  Kritik,  pp.  34S-255,  but 
Ins  analogies  are  often  fanciful.  For  possible 
allusions  to  Agrapha  of  our  Lord  in  2"-"  3'» 
.!»,«.»•  (jf,  Resch,  AarapJia,  p.  IU9.1  There  are 
striking  Bimilarities  between  the  Ep.  and  the 
Eonrth  Gospel ;  e.g.  the  stress  on  x^f*^-  tbe  use  of 
rX^fxjIM,  the  contrast  between  light  and  darkness, 
the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Lo^os,  the  pre* 
destinntion  oi  the  disciphus,  the  activities  of  the 
Holy  Sj'irit,  the  purifying  power  of  baptism  and 
of  the  word.  The  most  striking  slnularity  in 
thought  is  with  Jn  17,  where  almost  every  versa 
olTera  a  parallel  to  this  Ep.;  f.g.  '  the  atrcaa  on 
God's  fatbeihoixl,  *  the  power  over  all  flosh,  ■  Ufa 
idcntilicd  with  knowletigc,  '  the  pre-existent  glory 
of  Christ,  "  the  revt'lation  to  &  few,  "  ClirTAt 
glorified  in  His  dif^ciples,  "  the  prayer  for  unity 
ba^cd  on  God's  unity,  "  Christ's  joy  fuUillGd  in  Hu 
dipciplea,  "  the  antagonisni  of  the  world,  '•  the 
protection  from  the  evil  one,  ''  sanctUlcalion  by 
truth.  '*  the  unity  of  Christiana  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting Chri.^t'.'*  work,  "  Uod'a  love  for  Christuma 
like  His  love  for  Chriat,  "God's  lave  for  Cliriat 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So  again 
between  the  Ep.  and  the  Ai>oc.  [e.y.  the  city  with 
foundations,  which  are  the  twelve  ajKJstlcs  (21'*), 
the  Church  as  a  bride  (21'),  the  prominence  of  the 
prophets  {lu^  11"  IS'")];  even  more  frequent  an 
the  points  of  contact  with  1  P;  eJ7.  I  P  I'  with  Eph 
I»->*,  1"  with  EpIi  3'^  2*  with  E^jb  2",  2"-3'  with 
Eph  ri--'-6",  3'"  with  E}.h  4",  3=*  with  Eph  1*°. 

U  i*  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  the  amount 
of  similarity  is  Builieient  to  prove  literary  depend- 
unco.  The  similarity  with  St.  John  is  one  mainly 
of  thought.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  of 
St.  John  was  influenced  by  this  Ep.,  but.  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  Ep.  waa  WTitten  by  one  who 
Iiad  heard  of  that  CTcat  prayer  of  our  Lord.  Ma^ 
nut  St.  Paul  havf]  heard  it  direct  from  St.  John  a 
lips,  possibly  at  Jerua.,  when  they  met  to  ducoas 
the  termn  of  unity  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  one  Church  :  or  possibly  at  Rome,  if,  oa  Renon 
suggests,  St.  John  bad  been  there,  or  oven  woe 
there  when  St.  Paul  was  writinar?  In  the  caw  of 
I  Peter  llicro  is  u  stronger  probability  of  literary 
dejKrudcnce  ;  if  so,  and  if  we  assume  the  priority  of 
1  Peter  (hut  see  Weiss,  Introd.  i.  p.  355),  we  should 
have  indication  that  our  Ep.  won  in  existouoe 
before  A.D.  70  or  80— at  Ifcist  it  ]^.roves  that  the 
tone  of  tltouglit  and  phraseology  is  such  as  waa 
possible  and  natural  before  that  date. 

Author. — The  author  must  have  l>een  a  Jewiah 
Chriation,  proud  of  his  Jewiah  privil^ee,  Btee{>ed 
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to  OT  sTiiibolisin  p»"  fl'*'").  Further,  he  must 
hare  be«n  an  ori}rinal  thinker,  able  to  trac«  out 
A  philcwophy  of  history  through  the  agea,  able  to 
nove  in  the  niy«ticul  sphere  of  heavenly  plftcea, 
and  yet  able  to  paw  thence  into  the  lower  refiion 
of  (litnplo  daily  dutied  and  of  family  life.  Laotlv. 
he  vaa  one  who  cared  that  his  writing  should 
appear  under  the  name  and  with  all  Iho  authority 
01  St'.  Paul.  There  in,  then,  a.  jtrinui /aeU  proba- 
bility that  it  va^  St.  Haul  hituaetf ;  and  a  detailed 
examination  will  bear  this  out. 

(a)  Th«  itrttctun  of  Um  Ep.  to  d«arlr  Panllnc.  Tht  com- 
nieiMxiDOQb  wiUi  wunb  vt  IluuikigiviDX  (cf.  Ro  If,  1  Co  l*.  S  Co 
!■>;  Lba  great  ttatemont  o(  doeu-iav  u  tb«  huU  far  monJ 
e^ortaUoD  <oL  Ko  1*^  3);  Um  moni  oxhortkUan,  introduced 
br  *fr  f cf.  Ro  121,  QtX  SI),  uid  pudag'  from  tbo  gvoenU  to  Uie 
pnrUcuUr  i<'J.  Ru  IS-IS) ;  tbo  apporcDt  lUgrmioa  od  Imiil]' 
lilt,  which  really  prove*  to  bo  u>  importeot  tUiutratloD  of  Uif 
whole  •ubjoot  <uf.  1  Co  ;>•'-«  9^1Q»,  Bo  9-11),  aU  and  |uraUel« 
last.  Paul. 

(i)  Tbo  mala  tlM)U)fhta  ott«n  tliov  an  odvwica  oo  tho  oorllcr 
Fpp.,  but  ft  U  an  a^vanoe  on  ft  Un*  almtdj  merited  out  Thus 
tlie  i.'ontitiurtv  it  the  Clirutiaa  Ohorcb  with  tho  Jcwtata,  a»  m 
mrto(Ck>cl'«f't«malpUnO'-*<)>  find*  PAnilUli  in  Ko  0-11.  I8*-<^. 
Oal  4^;  tho  crjiiccption  of  Cbrial  u  (he  ori|{!na]  *ourc«  ol 
croal'.on  and  tho  rpjiinrtr  nf  iu  nnitv  (1'"),  in  I  Co  8".  2  Co 
IHS.li*.  BcSW-W;  the  oonccrtioa  o(  the  Ctiurch  aa  tho  body  of 
Chri*t,whlcl>rao«tTrsllUUt(andahoMBit.larlhto  th«  iinh«rM, 
la  an  oxpuiaioa  ot  Lbc  gcrma  lo  1  Co  4>  12" ;  tho  unity  of  U)o 
Ohun^ifl  prMnpiwaM  in  th»  whnl«  artrument  of  1  Co,  where 
St.  hnl  ia  anxtoiii  to  kKp  tli«  cuatoma  and  docbHnca  ol  tha 
Oorinttilan  Chiiivh  In  a  lino  with  thoae  of  all  tho  Churohea  of 
Lba  aalsta  (I  Uo  1^  t^:'  ;w  ni«ua-l]>-«Tgn  tho  uso  of  imt}.^r;• 
for  tbo  Chorcb  niiiroml  la  probahla  in  1  Co  1*  lOfoD  10B ; 
tho  atrcoB  toid  on  tht  U0I7  Spirit  aa  tfa*  Lmqilm  of  ihe  Churdi'i 
Hfo  la  anaJo^ua  Ui  1  Co  IS :  tha  IdantlfloaUoo  of  th»  rventa  of 
Christ'*  dc«tb  aiid  RHunvctioo  with  tboae  ot  tho  life  of  each 
Cbnatian  C!'-"^.  to  Ro  d  and  I  Co  15 ;  tho  rpaldcnoe  ol  bId  in  the 
rift  C'^'f-  ond  '^  effect  on  InteUact  aa  well  aa  will,  to  Bo  7 ; 
Uia  uciveraol  altitnln^aa  o!  Jew  nnd  n«Dtllti  alike  oa  the  bull 
of  a  unircfaaJ  ndcmption  C^*)  la  a  lununaor  of  Ro  lU-Z^, 
ef.  Oal  ]!>*■*:  tbo  doftmotion  ol  Uii>  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Cantilc  (2" ») la BL  Paul* mo»t  favourite  tloctrtce. 

But  it  h  urgrd  that  hnv  tho  pnrbt  are  chnaifcd:  «liewher* 
St.  hiul  la  Uia  chamtdoD  ol  the  (JviitUe  afraliut  JcwUb  narrow* 
neat ;  bero  hv  rt'ininaa  OeritltM  al  the  privUeyea  of  tha  Jtwa, 
•od  Hipeara  aa  the  Qbain)ilon  of  Jewiah  ChrlstUoi  agajiist 
Oeattie  sxcliulvciiuss.  Tim  la  true,  but  the  bsUnce  batwaen 
the  prepoodenuica  ol  Jow  ttnd  OtnttlA  might  diOar  ia  eacb 
Church,  or  even  at  dillifrcut  nioinvnta  in  the  biatcny  of  ou 
ChunJt;  and  SUPaulwaa  bent  alwaj-a,  not  on  upboldloy  one  aide, 
but  on  eecuiing  the  rifbta  of  both  within  tha  OhnrolL  FnrUiar, 
ihli  attitude  on  hii  part  towarda  the  Gentile  Ohriatlau  ttsda 
an  exact  panllel  in  Ko  lU'**.  Indeed  the  alronscat  aiwauiaul 
for  the  Paiiline  authonhip  Ilta  {n  tlie  ondealgnM  ootnodoiiica 
between  Eph  and  the  £p.  to  the  Rotnana.  Bou  an  of  th«  nature 
of  a  Eencral  ireatjae ;  botli  are  aa  attcnipt  to  ihow  that  Jew 
and  uoiitile  are  united  by  the  work  of  dbriit:  both  hue  this 
on  tlie  aitvfuIiinM  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  i  both  emphaalse  Uie 
pri*ilc(ree  of  Iho  Jcwv ;  both  build  up  a  new  nomlity,  centring 
In  love  and  auttlt  |>oMib)o  bf  tha  ifift  of  the  ft]iirit ;  both  hint  at 
Uie  extcnaion  of  ChrlBt'a  work  livynnd  nun  to  the  whole 
oreatlon;  both  rmphaaiu  the  eternal  plitn  ol  God,  hidden  for 
Bcca,  hinlad  at  in  prophetic  writinipi  and  revealed  at  the  due 
nocaent;  both  exfWfM  the  writar^  amaaaownC  Kb  the  deplba  of 
the  wladom  of  God,  and  in  eaah  cast  tba  atyla  rian  into  the 
bca>wC]r  and  cadance  ol  a  roem  (Bo  S^t-M)^ 

There  are  two  polnta  indeed  wtikfapreaent  a  rather  atrfklng 
differenoe  Irom  the  earlier  Gplatlea  The  tboufhl  of  the  quklc 
retuni  ol  the  Lonl  le  abacnt,  and  In  lU  atMud  we  have  a  viM*  ol 
nneraUona  jet  to  cont*.  throui^  which  the  Ohtinli  !■  lo  gtorify 
Ood  (SH).  But  It  ia  ooneelvabla  thai  tbew  nnenttlaM  are 
tlioaght  of  br  tha  writer  aa  following  tb«  Lora^a  return :  It  la 
oocKdiaUe,  m  aooonl  with  ttaia.  that  the  atruerte  whloD  dee 
before  the  Ctiurch  (6I*)  ia  that  whl<4t  ia  to  precede  theooming  ol 
the  Laid  <of.  tThS»-i*>;  and  furtbar.K  to  clmr  that  St.  Panl. 
when  he  wrola  Che  Ep.  to  the  Bomana,  had  ooulcmplated  IM 
poaafliilitjr  of  iouie  ioag  pcrkxl  of  Cbarch  history  before  tb« 
Lord'!  ooming  (no  1 1 »]. 

Onra  more,  the  bleb  concepUoB  of  tunXly  lifv  Is  at  first  slghl 
InoonaiaUnt  with  the  prcfuenoe  for  oelibac/  and  dlMworaffv 
ment  of  nwrriaice  In  1  Co  7.  Bat  Uiat  waa  wrlttea  In  Uie 
preaenoo  of  a  preailng  neoo««ity  ;  even  there  St.  Paul  reoqgnl»i 
that  both  the  cellbaU  and  the  nMrriad  bare  «  rl»  tmo  Ood  ; 
and  aa  time  wont  on  and  the  Lord  did  not  returo,  It  became 
rKeeaaanr  to  hnikl  an  a  truo  conception  of  marriage  hi  the  toot 
of  heathen  lavity.  It  le  aa  likuljr  thatSt  Paul  ahould  organlM 
faraUr  life  a>  that  he  ihould  onfutlM  diorch  order,  and  thU  be 
had  ilnita  from  the  fint. 

<c)  The  Ktrle  la  again  uhnittecllx  Pauline  np  to  a  point  There 
are  aonie  twonty  words  peculiar  to  St.  Paul  in  hi>  earlier  Kpp. ; 
otben  ootnnion  to  Cph  nitb  the  Paatoral  Ejip.  fd.  ElolUnnaun, 
KrilA,  p.  £57) :  there  li  the  tove  cf  nankdoxU-al  aDUtbeaia  (cf. 
»!»•*);  the  play  ijwin  oovnate  wordaj**'"  b^'-  '<) ;  the  sauie frwi 
panphnwlng  of  OT  (4S-u,  cf.  Ro  19*-*):  the  wuna  uoacknow- 
Udxed  adaptation  ol  OTIangua^ce  (ia2»"  ^bls  Gi0i.4ei(^l«,  cl. 
1  Co  S1»U,  3  Co  SU-18).    On  tho  other  hand  the  ieotencea  are 


leea  Itrokeii,  rather  more  tlaborate  and  complicated  by  parr4i* 
thMoa;*  but  thia  appUee  oiaiTily  to  the  earlier  put  of  the  fip,, 
where  we  have  great  itatemente  of  doctrine  rather  than  con* 
troverelal  argiimeute.  ao  that  it  may  be  adrqiutely  explained 
aa  dxio  to  thD  <|uifltcr  tone  in  which  St.  Patil  waa  writing. 
tin,  too,  ol  verlcd  dilTc renr«4 ;  tbrre  ia  a  large  oiimbrr  of  £rs{ 
t.iy*fMrm  (70),  bnt  not  proportionately  targvr  than  In  the  other 
Epp^for  delaJla  cL  Voa  Sodcn,  i>.  HJ :  lIo]imiuia.  Eit\lriiun{;, 
p.  880).  Soma  of  thom  occur  In  quolationn ;  thv  majori^  of 
tbom  riM  nnturallv  out  of  the  iub]L'<.-t-iuitllcr  of  Uio  Hp. ;  even 
where  the  appbcfttua  UdlDerent  from  that  In  tha  earlier  Epp., 
c.ir.ln  tJawt^N,  rXAHif**,  aitfaAn.  0i.M;Ljei.thi«,too,  gfoni  oatundly 
out  of  the  change  of  rabjoct ;  and  certainly  tlierc  la  no  one  wora 
wbicli  St.  PauTcDUlU  not  hare  uacd.  The  two  that  bare  licen 
moet  objected  to  are  the  naa  of  i  iiifi*x»t  (i^'  d")  and  •>'  iiriM 
ixM-r«A4<  (3»J.  To  Uu  Hnt  it  ia  obloctcd  that  SL  Paul  ciatw  hero 
u*M  *  r«r«>s(  Of  •  ni^C*>  !  but  St.  Ut,  SL  Lk,  8L  Jn  (Ooap. 
and  At»oc.;,  the  writer  ol  1  Tl,  and  St  Paul  himaelf  aa  roported 
by  St.  Luke  In  tho  AoU  (13'"  SOt"),  use  both  i  hm8>Xm  and  1 
rmr*tie ;  and  Uie  atrcH  on  unity  la  Ihla  Ep.  makoa  the  use  at 
itafitXf,  i.0.  the  •landerer,  more  appropnato  than  f»rmtmt. 
POMibl.v,  too,  the  word  mwna  here  'any  human  alandervr* 
(Zohn,  ttint.  S07).  Again,  the  phraaa '  tl»  holy  apoatlm'  aounda 
like  tha  ecdeeiaatiml  lorraula  of  a  later  generation  looking  back 
on  Ita  oaaonlaed  founder! ;  but.  apart  froin  the  oouidentloa 
that  the  teadhig  la  •  Ultlo  doubtful  (ef.  SmiUi.  DB'  pp^  QU  and 
004),  the  oontwtt  ahowa  that  iyim  refers  to  apodal  ooiwooratloa 
of  utB  apoatlea  and  ptopheti  aa  redplcntB  of  the  new  revebitiaa, 
In  ooolnat  to  the  eona  of  men  (cf .  Kev  SI**  and  Lk  l^V 

<d)  The  relation  of  the  Ep.  to  that  to  the  Col  aiids  to  tho 
oompleKltr  of  the  prohlem.  The  extent  of  thiahaa  been  brought 
out  alrenoy,  and  tba  fuller  drtalla  nay  ha  asea  in  UoUnnann, 
Kritit  <br  Xphaur  vnd  KoUtmr-bri^t,  can.  11.,  or  in  Von 
Soden,  pp.  M,  fiS.  Then  la  ooUihig  exactly  Uke  the  probtiin 
elsewhere  In  NT.  Tba  neareat  parafleto  ore  the  rcUiion  of  the 
Synoptlo  Ooqielfl  to  mcIi  other,  or  the  relation  of  i  I'ett^r 
and  Jude ;  la  thoae  oaees  the  atmOarltr  la  due  {lortly  to  the 
uae  of  ooaunon  document*,  partly  to  the  dellbomta  uaa  of  tha 
earlier  writer  by  the  Utor.  In  thia  case  a  aoraewbat  ilallar 
theOTT  baa  been  propounded  by  Bfdtcnann ;  be  holda  that  St. 
Paul  ninuell  wrote  a  short  loner  bo  the  Col.  that  eoiue  later 
writer  eteboratol  thla  Into  the  Epi.  to  the  Eph,  and  that  the 
aame  writer,  or  another.  eub«eqiient1y  compoacd  our  preeent 
Ep.  to  the  Col,  baaed  upon  ilic  two  preceding  IcttetK  Such  a 
theory  iteta  upon  the  net  Ihrtt  In  some  reseiablaneea  priotlty 
aeema  to  b«  on  tha  side  of  tl|>b.  In  oihcn  on  the  dda  <ri  Ou ; 
but  fucb  an  argument  la  very  aubJtcUve  and  precarlona ;  It  baa 
not  met  with  any  acceptance,  and  nay  nfeiy  be  aet  aalda  ■• 
too  nrtiflola]  <e»e  Sniitb.  DB*  pp.  060^  IMKI,  lor  a  fuller  eiamlna- 
Uon  of  it). 

The  more  probable  theory,  then,  bthatof  eimullaneoQl author- 
ahip  by  one  writer ;  and  that  viich  a  aimilority  In  not  unworthy 
at  SL  Paul  may  be  aetn  by  oomparing  instoooee  of  aimils^ 
tbouch  ton  marked  rvsoniblanoe  between  Ro  and  Qal  (cf. 
UgfaUbot,  Ooteffme,  Introd.  cap.  UL),  and  between  1  11  and 
Titue. 

(e)  The  lr»dlratloiu  of  the  pereonal  character  of  (ho  writer  are 
naturaOy  lew  in  ao  general  an  Ep. ;  ret  ench  aa  Uiey  are.  they 
are  quite  true  to  the  character  of  Si.  Paul  aa  revealed  In  the 
caiUer  letteteL  The  spirit  of  thonkfulotee  bursting  out  into 
doxologieeC'  3").  the  courteoua  recognition  of  good  In  tda  oon- 
verta  (lift),  the  pnuerfulneM  for  them  (|i«  S^i*%  theloDging 
for  their  interceancn  (0)*).  the  foodnne  lor  apptyina  great 
prindplea  to  the  details  of  daOy  Ufa  (&"■-),  the  eenee  of  Eli  own 
personal  unworthlnea  (a  icnae  which  has  grown  atrongar  with 
advaadnff  yean,  but  yet  waa  destined  to  grow  stnxifer  tUII,  V^ 
cf.  1  OolS>.  1  n  l>^),  combined  with  the  bold  apwial  to  Ua 
authority  aa  be.«ed  upon  rcvelatUm  and  upon  his  auffcHnn  for 
the  troth  (V  4<).— all  theee  may  indeed  be  the  aoddmbu  out- 
oome  ol  burrowing  from  the  early  letlera,  but  lir  more  prokaUy 
are  they  the  natural  outonne  of  the  work  ot  the  mna  man. 

There  can.  then,  be  little  doubt,  that  tho  writ«r  is 
St.  Paal,  The  alternative  is  a  Jewi.<)h- Christian 
Pauliniat,  stepped  in  St.  Paul's  Iangun;;o,  doctrine, 
and  character,  composing  *  a  uioauie  out  of  the 
material  of  tho  Hiiulinc  Epistlci'  (Von  Soden), 
(rivinjf  a  Blinhtly  wiilur  Bcopo  to  bin  coneoplimin  of 
Chrixt  and  of  thn  riuirrh,  f^niphR^ixiiit:  the  aiii- 
verMil  ehnracter  uf  tho  Churrh  ns  a  iiart  of  God'a 
eternal  purpose,  'in  the  npirit  of  tho  Fourth 
Gospel'  (Uort,  p.  126).  It  would  bo  a  tenable 
view  that  tlie  wTiter  was  tlie  anlhur  of  tho  Fourth 
GoHpcl,  writing  in  the  name  of  St.  I'ntiJ.  But  if 
(inr  altvmativeK  are  limited  so  narrowly  as  this, 
the  witnww  of  the  early  dnin:h  may  bo  rcjfardt'j 
as  absolutely  dwisivo,  Wc  iiavo  seen  how  early 
tho  evidence  is  of  the  exii<tnnrc  of  Uin  Kp.,  and 
evidence  of  exietenco  ts  in  tiiis  case  evidonco  o£ 

'Thar*  are  aearoely  any  Interrngatory  eenlencm;  one  only 
in  Bpb,  as  coniMirc*!  with  69  iii  Ro  1-11,  and  4  In  Ro  IS  I& 
(Sanooy  and  Hcadlam,  InUrnali'mal  Conimrntari/  on  lAe 
Rmuint,  the  beat  difctiaMoa  In  Eiiytiah  of  Iho  diflereaoa  ot 
atyle  between  Re  and  Eph.) 
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bulief  m  the  Pauline  aathorship.  The  work  ib  not 
anonvniuiis  (like  tlio  Fourth  Uo«j>el  or  the  Ep.  to 
the  llelirews) ;  it  has  not  merely  a  salutation  easily 
separable  ii-om  the  Ep. ;  tlte  doim  to  Pauline 
ikutbonhip  is  knit  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  letter, 
nod  some  of  the  earliest  rt;niini<K-en4-es  of  its 
Isjiguaue  are  of  ttm  parLs  wliit-h  Imply  Iln^  nTithur- 
sliip.     It  WBA,  then,  wrilU^n  l>y  Hu  I'aul  hiniiu^ilf. 

iii.  Destination.— The  renders  to  whom  the 
lett«r  was  aUdroMMxl  were  mainly  Gentile*  (I"  2'* 
3^  4"  a*) ;  but  this  does  not,  any  more  tlian  Ilo 
11",  exclude  the  presonccof  some  Jen-uhChrbtiana. 
Indeed,  2'^  »cenu  to  Toquiro  the  presence  of  Jewish 
Christians  as  forming  a  minority  in  the  Cbnreh. 
St.  I'auI  is  laying  down  {guidance  to  tlic  Uenttles 
in  their  trcattut^nt  of  the  JbwihIi  ChriBtiunu. 
Hence  mme  cornmentatom  have  treate<l  the  Ep. 
tu*  a  {funeml  eniryt'lical  to  all  Gentile  oonvertH 
throiit;bout  the  world. 

But  there  nre  F^-eiaon&l  bonds  between  him  and 
them ;  hii  has  had  recent  newa  of  their  faith  and 
love  (1'^);  tliev  have  beard  of  Jiin  iiupri»ointiunt 
aiid  are  Hid  at  lieitrt  al>oiil  it  (3''),  and  are  aniious 
an  to  the  issue  of  it  (6^') ;  Uiey  Hcein  aot^naintcd 
•with  Tvchieus  (6^'- ") ;  nnil  they  aro  dirttinpiiabcd 
from  ot'lier  ChriBtian«  (J»  3'"  fii").  There  w  little 
doiiht,  tlu'n,  that  ttio  destination  must  1ki  localized. 
Hut  in  1'  the  words  ^f 'K^^tf^j  arc  of  very  donbtfnl 
authority.  They  arc  absent  in  the  first  hand  of 
X  and  13,  and  are  marked  as  on  interpolation  in  C7  ; 
but  found  in  all  other  MSS.  Further,  Basil  {c. 
Eunom.  ii.  19)  says  that  there  was  a  tradition  of 
their  absence,  and  that  he  fonnd  them  omitted  in 
the  old  copies  known  to  him.  Again,  the  intcr{>re- 
tAtion  of  Toil  oi^cTi  OM  '  thiise  who  have  true  life,' 
'those  who  really  are,'— an  inter  pre  Laticm  whicli. 

tircsuppiiscM  the  iiiiitiwion  of  the  words, — is  quoted 
jyBn»Ll  OS  a  traditional  interpretation,  and  is  found 
in  Urij^eD  (Cramer,  Cat.  ad  loc),  and  is  repeated 
by  Victorious  Aler,  Jerome,  and  Hilary.  Further, 
Tertullian,  in  arguing  against  Mareion  that  the 
£p.  was  addre3st>a  to  the  Kph.,  does  not  apiical  to 
tJie  aalutation.  Itia,  then,  a  fair  inference  tiiat  the 
words  were  absent  from  some  uopicii  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  OS  it  is  a  cortaintT  that  they  were  alMent 
from  many  in  tlm  3rd  and  4th  oentnries. 

The  title  vpdt  'Vltt^tciovs  pives  tis  surer  gronnd, 
and  ret  not  ouit'C  sure.  It  is  universally  found 
in  all  MSS  unit  versions,  and  all  Church  tradlttou 
hoii  C(iiiutH.'tcd  the  K[jiMtle  with  Kphe«iu.<i.  Itut 
Tertullian  te)U  xm  that  some  heretiett,  and  notably 
Marciun  {mlv.  Mair.  v.  11  and  17,  cf.  Epipbaaius, 
Jlcrr.  42),  hud  a  dillercnt  title  '  ad  Ijtodicenoa ' :  now 
this  may  Imve  l>etn  a  mere  critical  conjecture  by 
Murcion,  b-otted  upon  the  o'b\'iouB  likeneas  of  this 
Ep.  with  the  Col,  and  the  indication  of  Col  4""  that 
there  was  a  letter  written  to  Laodicrea  at  this  time. 
If  eo,  this  at  leant  impliea  tlie  al>sence  of  if  'K^V^^ 
from  the  copicM :  but  it  in  eijuully  iirulMLblb  that 
the  alternative  title  is  a  real  fact,  and  that  the  Ep. 
was  ori^'inally  Rent  to  l^iodieea. 

Tradition,  then,  points  to  two  Cbnrche»  of  Pro- 
consular Asia,  Epbesus  and  Laodicen,  and  interna! 
eridcnec  is  eonsi-otent  with  this.  As  long  as  it  was 
regarded  a»  addresiH;il  only  to  CplieMiia,  the  Ian- 
gunge  of  )"  3'  4^^  and  the  alMwnce  of  any  iJiH-i-inI 
ref.  to  the  rirciirustances  of  a  Omrch  in  whicli  Ht. 
PanI  had  spunt  tlirce  years,  antt  on  which  he  had 
been  on  the  intimate  terms  implied  in  Ac  20,  was  a 
stumbling-block ;  but  this  dillicnlty  entirely  dis- 
ttpi>car»  on  the  theorj*  that  the  letter  was  intended 
for  several  ll^hurchee. 

That  Kphe^us  was  one  of  thetae  ChnroheRis  nrae- 
tically  certain  :  the  unanimity  of  Churtih  trmhtion 
in  it«  favour  is  conclusive  it-self ;  but  beside*  tUU 
the  |iaints  of  similarity  with  the  speech  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (Ac  20'*  Towcifo^^kxniyif  {=4*), 
24"  the  stress  on  x4p(> ;  ^  StatiA  (uf.  3'}.  27  fiov\^» 


(cf.  1"),  28  TrepKTWijffaTO  (cf.  1"),  roitiatfeip  (cf. 
TOi^i-af  4"),  nXfipoyo/itaf  (cf .  1**-  ")) ;  with  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  and  esn.  witli  the  Prologue  (see  aliove), 
with  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Eph.  (aco  above} ; 
in  a  Iciia  marked  degree  with  1  Ti  (e.g.  S*''  4''  the 
8tres.s  on  the  universiUity  of  creation  and  rcdcmp- 
lion  ;  3'*  '>•'  the  appi^al  Ut  the  angels  as  witntisaing 
the  Christian  life  ;  3''  the  treatment  of  thu  family 
as  a  type  of  the  Church),— all  atrongly  confirm  the 
tradition. 

It  may  bo  added  that  the  mention  of  Tychicns 
(cf.  Ac  ^0',  2  Ti  4^=),  the  ref.  to  the  power  of  the 
spiritfl  of  evil  (cf  Ac  20'^''"),  the  streBs  on  the  unity 
of  llapti^m  (cf.  Ac  '20^'''),  all  fall  in  witii  the  same 
tradition,  though  too  indeterminate  iu  tliemselvea 
to  prove  the  destination. 

The  address  to  Lootlicea  i<t  borne  out  by  Col  2* 
4"",  which  nitnoss  to  St.  Paul's  anxiety  for 
Laodicea  at  this  moment,  and  show  tJiat  he  waa 
writing  at  the  same  time  a  genunil  letter — not 
iieceMurily  addressed  to  l..a(xlicea  only,  but  one 
uhidi  could  be  obtuiuud  from  Laodiccu  (rj]i>  /k 
AaaSiKflixt).  and  is  quite  contjiatent  wit,li  litiv  j'*"", 
where  the  Church  at  Laodicea  is  rebuked  for  lake- 
warm  neas. 

Nor  ia  there  any  reason  why  tlie  destinatioa 
should  be  limited  to  these  two  Chnicbes.  Col  4" 
suggests  that  it  may  alM)  have  been  sent  to  Hiera- 
jfoliB,  while  the  analogy  of  Kev  1-3  and  1  P  P 
mi^lit  l«ad  ua  to  iiiftr  that  it  was  tntendeil  frir  all 
the  (ien tile  converts  of  I'rocouBular  Asia  («f.  Ac 
19'"). 

iv,  Place  of  Compositiok.— St.  Paul  was  at  the 
time  a  priwner,  sulTering  impriMinment  on  behalf 
of  the  Gcutilcs  (3'  4^),  and  an  imprisonment  lufiting 
long  enough  to  have  ciiuscd  anxiety  to  tm  converts 
(3"  ft"),  lienci:  the  place  must  be  either  Ca-iuirca 
(Ac  24")  or  Home  (lA.  '28*").  As  between  these 
two  places  this  E^,  gives  no  guidtmce,  »av«  t  Itat 
the^inta  of  similarity  with  the  Pastorul  Epp, 
(cf.  Salmon,  Introd.  cap.  xx.)  indicate  the  later  dalis, 
and  tlie  tone  of  impenalism  (see  below)  suits  Rome 
better.  But  owing  to  the  great  similarity  with 
C.o\  we  may  certainly  use  any  indications  of  date 
fonnd  there  ;  and  this  Ls  linked  on  by  the  iientonoi 
allusions  in  it  to  the  Ep.  to  Philemon  (Col  4*-  >' 
with  Philcm  **),  so  that  indications  there  too 
may  be  used  ;  again,  the  alltLiions  to  the  im- 
liriimnmcnt  Ln  I'h  1'^"-  make  it  probalde  that 
that  too  was  wriltcu  at  the  same  place.  Some 
eoiuDientiiturs  would  place  I'h  at  Ceeaarea,  the 
other  three  at  Kume,  but  more  probably  all  are  to 
be  placed  at  lioiiie ;  for  the  phrase  iv  6\t^  ry 
rpanaifilt^  (Ph  1''),  though  aiipltcablu  to  Hunid's 
proitoriain  at  Ciesarea  (Ac  33^),  ia  equally  appUo- 
oblo  to  the  pru'-torian  soldiera  or  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Itome;  the  phrase  ol  is  rijt  Kai^upot 
oU'iM  [PU  4''^)  is  mnre  applicable  to  Rome ;  the 
state  of  feeling  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Cliristians  a.4  reflected  in  Ph  !»-»  corre&ponds 
wull  with  that  implied  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans : 
the  freedom  for  prcAclnng  which  St.  Paul  enjoys, 
and  the  im^iurlaJice  ^^liich  he  attaches  to  il 
(Ph  l^*,  Eph  6"),  are  more  natural  at  Rome:  the 
cspectation  of  a  sneedy  release  (Philem  ")  pointa 
the  some  May  ;  anu,  although  Cmarea  waa  nearer 
for  a  nmaway  slave  from  Coloeaai,  yet  there  were 
mure  froijucut  opjHirt unities  of  communication 
with  Rome,  a  greater  chance  of  hiding,  uod  nn 
easier  access  there  to  St.  Paul.  Finally,  the  points 
of  contact  iKitneen  all  four  Hpp.  and  the  Po»toral 
Epp.  in  phra*4Kilog\',  in  strow  on  organized  church 
and  famdy  Xiiv,  and  in  Cliristology,  all  favour  the 
later  date.  We  place,  then,  all  four  Epp.  at  Rome. 
1.11  their  rolative  order  it  is  again  impossible  to 
Mjieak  with  certainty ;  but  most  probalily  (bo 
Lightfoot,  Ph'U.;  Ilort.  Horn,  and  Eoh.  ja.  102; 
but  see  on  the  other  f>ide,  Itamsay,  St.  Ptrut  th* 
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Traveller,  p.  057)  the  En.  to  the  I'hil.  nlands  liy 
itself  coinparalivtily  early  in  Uie  Kora.  iroj>riiM)n- 
tucnl ;  for  it  offers  more  points  of  companwui  in 
phraseolujK'y  nud  doctrinal  diiK;uMion  witti  tlie 
earlier  grutip ;  tticro  \a  more  discus^ioQ  of  the 
doctrine  of  iustilicution  by  faith,  more  protest 
Bgairimt  the  Judaizing  Cliruitiaiis.  On  tbu  other 
band,  Kph  Col  Philem  form  a  ^roup  by  tliom- 
BelviM,  uTitten  comparatively  tate  ui  the  iinjiriiioii- 
ment — -with  fewer  pointn  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  eroup,  and  witli  more  agrtt'inent  with  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  They  may,  then,  be  all  placed 
about  A.D.  fl3  at  Komc. 

By  that  time  St.  Paul  had  been  in  prison  for 
throe  cr  four  vears.  That  impriitoiiment  had  IftiA-'ti 
incurred  at  Jerus,  jtuit  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  tAken  up  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Churches  to 
the  Churches  of  Juda«;  his  anxiety  about  hiit 
reception  by  the  brethren  there  ( Ro  1*")  had  been 
removed;  bo  had  been  welcomed,  mimmderstand- 
int's  had  been  amootliod  over,  he  had  rIiowu  hi» 
williujmess  to  work  with  them  (Ac  31 '""*J.  The 
unity  Dstwoon  Jewish  and  Gentile  Clmstinns  wa^ 
asdored.  Hut  an  outburst  of  Jewish  fanaticism, 
on  the  fahie  charge  that  he  had  taken  a  Uentile 
Christian,  an  f^nAAn/in,  within  the  centre  wall  of 
{lartitiun  in  tlif*  lemj>le  prt«ciucl«  (cf.  Eph  2'*  rl 
fuijbrToixo'),  bad  led  to  lib*  arrest :  he  had  been  kept 
two  vears  at  Cu>sarea,  thenco  on  hia  own  apiKial 
had  been  trnnsf  erred  to  Home  ;  on  his  way  he  bad 
been  marvellouiity  protected  from  danffer  of  ship- 
WTeck ;  he  had  boon  welcomed  ouco  more  by  the 
brethren  at  Bonie  on  Xiia  arrival  (Ac  28'"),  and 
ainoe  be  had  been  in  pri-^on  he  had  bad  freedom 
to  preach  and  wooderfnl  auccesa  in  preaching. 
Naturally,  then,  one  of  hi»  main  thoughtA  was  of 
God's  overruling  j^tower,  which  could  oring  good 
out  of  apparent  evd,  and  turn  even  unpriitoumeiit 
into  the  meana  of  furthering  Hia  work  <Pb  )", 
Eph  3'*}. 

rurther,  he  was  now  in  Home,  the  great  centre 
of  the  empire,  which  he  luid  for  many  year^  lon^^d 
to  »ec.  He  would  louk,  with  the  v^km  uf  a  ]»ru- 
vincial,  upon  the  centre  of  the  world's  admuii^tra- 
tiou  ;  he  would  xco  a  power,  small  at  lir»t,  fzoutiui^d 
to  one  Italiau  town,  growing  bv  steady  growth 
till  it  launelied  itHelf  forth  on  tlie  whole  world, 
brought  all  nations  tinder  its  subjoction,  opened 
it^  franchise  freely  to  all,  and  allowed  them  to 
enjoy  its  pririlegos,  yot  still  requiring  tta  pne- 
torian  soldieiB  ready  to  defend  its  emperor  or  to 
move  out  agaitut  any  enemies  that  might  attack 
ita  bordom ;  while  as  ultimate  source  of  authority 
stood  the  one  man.  the  Emperor,  the  head,  the 
ruler,  the  court  of  appeal  fi^r  the  oppreawil,  net 
forward  more  and  more  even  as  an  object  of 
worship.  At  the  Mime  time  St.  Panl  would  hear 
more  of  the  teaching  of  Seneca  and  of  t)ie  great 
Stoic  conoeptioQ  of  a  nuirenml  city,  of  whicli  all 
men  were  citizenti,  and  in  which  &ach  true  citizen 
ruHu  above  the  Umitatinnji  of  place  and  of  en^'iroa- 
ment,  and  became  independent,  self  -  centred 
(aSrr^Kift),  the  moAter  and  not  the  slave  of  eireum- 
Btancos  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Phil.,  'St.  I'aui  and 
Seneca '). 

Naturally,  then,  bla  thoughts  woold  dwell  UT>on 
the  new  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  '  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God  '  (Eph  5^),  '  the  citizeoship  in 
the  heavens'  (Pli  V"  3=*,  Kph  2").  That.  too.  had 
urownoutof  asiiuLllct-ntre,  and  by  a  longer  growth, 
for  it  had  begun  U^foni  tlie  foundation  of  the 
world :  that,  too,  had  at  the  right  moment 
hiimched  itaelf  un  the  world,  and  all  divi^oQs  of 
race  hod  lievn  broken  domi  in  it ;  that,  too,  centred 
in  its  king,  who  had  won  Lis  triumphs  and  given 

■  VanSodea.wtUle  rcJecUriif  the  Pftuline  ADlhonhlp  dT  Rph, 
hMlUlM  between  Kocne  uid  A«i»  Minor  u  the  puoe  ol  ila 
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gifts  to  hi«  followers  (4',  cf,  2  Co  2"),  who  him- 
self was  the  source  of  peace  (Eph  2'*),  who  waa  Uie 
heail  of  the  body ;  that,  too,  had  its  enomies  to 
conquer,  and  therefore  needed  its  Boldiers  ever  pre- 
jwired  to  light  (EphS'O"'-") ;  butitactti»Hiahipwaj 
in  heaven,  tte  enemies  were  spiritual,  tbc  scene  of 
battle  was  in  the  heavenly  places ;  its  aim  was  wider, 
fur  it  had  ouce  mora  to  tiring  to  a  unity  [dpace- 
•paKaiihaaaOan,  'recapitulare.'  Uvii.  adv.  Htrr.  iii.  18; 
*  instaurare,'  V'ulg. : '  ad  initium  reciprocore,  Tertul. 
yfonog.  c.  b)  the  whole  uiiivertte ;  as  it  was  founded 
on  all  pa^t  hi>«tDry,  mi  itM  rule  was  to  embrace  all 
future  time  (Eph  3^*}.  Dead  as  well  as  living  were 
its  RubJBCta  (4MT)). 

Such  thoughts  might  of  themselves  almost  ac- 
count for  the  genesis  of  ttijs  Ep. ;  but  a  new  turn 
waa  given  to  tltem  bv  the  arrival  of  Epaiiliras  from 
Colottiwe..  Uo  brougiil  ncwn  of  the  devulopmrnt  of 
teaching  there  tending  to  dcCTode  the  dignity  of 
Chriflt,  to  substitute  the  wonOup  of  angclt>,  to  take 
low  views  of  the  material  wori<l,  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  upon  knowledge  o-s  the  one  method  of  access 
to  Christ.  At  the  Kame  time  he  brought  news  of 
the  neighbonring  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia ; 
their  faith  was  sound,  their  lox'c  strong  ;  but  they 
were  disheartened  by  the  aj>oflMc'A  imprisonment, 
and,  as  in  all  Churclica  in  (it-nttle  cities,  tliure  was 
the  danyer  IcRt  the  sarrounding  heathenism  i^hould 
draw  them  buck,  lest  'empty  arguments'  (xivai 
X470(,  Eph  5")  should  lead  them' to  treat  immorality 
lightly  and  indiiTerently ;  and,  as  in  all  mixed 
Cnarches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  there  was  tlia 
danger  lest  racial  jealousy  should  destroy  unity. 
With  the  special  danger  at  Colosso*.  St.  Paul  dealt 
iu  the  Kp.  tu  the  Col ;  then  he  turned  to  the  wider 
condition  of  the  A.**iatic  Churt-hes,  with  hia  thoughts 
perhaps  mainiy  fixed  on  Ephoiius,  his  favourite 
abode,  the  centre  of  Gentile  Christendom  in  that 
nHigliWmrhood.  No  lunger  ossoeiating  Timnthy 
with  him  (contrast  Col  1',  Ph  1^),  but  speaking 
only  in  his  own  mime,  he  nTitcs  what  is  rather  an 
cncyulicol  treatise,  a  Cath.  Ep.,  than  a  mere  letter 
(cf.  Ro  and  1  P).  Droupiug  all  toueof  controvomy, 
and  with  only  tide  allu-^ionit  to  false  teaching,  be 
tries  to  win  tbein  to  a  hi^livr  titandard  by  a  pic-ture 
of  the  ideal  Church  which  had  been  groM'ing  in  hia 
mind.  Ue  had  dune  xomething  of  the  kind  to  the 
liomans  before ;  but  that  was  an  elalN>ra(e  argu- 
ment trying  to  convince  tlumi  that  all  ntH.'dcd  re- 
demption,  and  tliat  it  hu*l  been  brought  to  all  by 
the  iMiwer  of  Christ,  Thin  in  a  statement  that  the  re- 
demption has  come,  and  that  it  has  come—  for  here  be 
is  writing  to  Orientals — as  part  of  a  divine  wisdom, 
and  Icmling  men  to  a  fuller  knowledge  (^irf-yruwii, 
cf.  1  Co  1**  aiVoij  it  TW(  k\?itoIs,  'lovSa-latt  rt  koX 
'KXXijiTi,  X^iTTtV  OtcO  di'ra^uv  [the  tlieme  of  Itomans] 
xat  Ocot)  ao^ap  [tbc  thume  of  EpheaioJis]).  Ue  is 
anxious  that  the^  too  (rat  i^^o'i,  'you  in  the  recesses 
of  Provincial  Asia  as  well  as  the  uretlirea  at  Rome,' 
Hort)  sliuuld  knou-  what  in  hapjmning  in  his  Im- 
priaonment,  tliat  it  is  bringing  rresh  glory  to  the 
<;entilo  Christians  (3'*);  they  need  not  be  out  of 
heart,  for  God  is  wat^'liinjj  his  fortunes  with  that 
same  overruling  power  whidi  bos  ordered  all  hls- 
torv.  Ho  it  was— thanks  Ijo  to  Him — who  eter- 
nally planned  our  redemption  ;  who  chose  the  Jews 
for  Kfiocial  jirivUeges  and  pnimiHc-s ;  who  at  the 
right  moment  revealed  His  Sim  anil  broke  domi 
the  diviwioii  Inrtwcon  Jew  and  Gentile;  who  has 
now  drawn  lK>th  Jew  and  Gtritilw  into  one  lK«dy  ; 
who  raised  Christ  and  ma«le  ffim  Head  of  tlie 
CUurth ;  who  eaablcil  individuals  to  do  good 
works;  who  is  now  building  up  Ui^  Churcb  and 
watching  over  His  apostle.  Therefore,  you  moat 
lift  up  your  hearts  and  minds ;  you  must  keep  the 
unity  which  He  has  given  ;  you  must  not  be  drawn 
iMick'  into  the  ohi  impure  aimle-vn  life  ;  you  must 
build  Up  family  life ;  and  you  must  remember  that 
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Tound  aliout  you,  as  about  the  Jowa  of  old  or  about 
tho  Rom.  Empire  now,  tliere  ore  enemies,  ^pirltuftl 
enemies ;  you  most  be  rcaJy  both  for  defence  and 
for  atNick,  fur  jou  have  to  light  GikI's  bnttlea,  and 
to  n:[>rt--M;nt  Hi:*  cause  an<i  to  itlu^trntc  His  wisdom 
in  tlio  ny(;sol  llio  an^pls.  IVare-,  T/ove,  and  I'aith  : 
the^e  aru  the  urace»  which  I  a»k  for  yoa. 

Such  was  the  snbetanne  of  tho  letter;  whether 
St.  Faul  inserted  any  ftddres«  most  be  uncertain. 
Either  ho  inserted  ^  'E^ir^,  but  oa  Tychicus  was 
intondud  to  leave  it  at  other  Cburches  too,  other 
names  wt-re  ina^ted  by  these  Churehea  in  tlioir 
turn  L-oi)iy«,  or  more  proliftbly  a  blank  wa*  left  from 
the  &rHt  that  Tychicus  tntt;ht  fill  it  up  with  the 
name  uf  each  Church  to  which  he  rend  the  letter  ; 
I>ossibIy,  afjain,  aeveral  copies  may  have  been  made 
at  Home  for  the  different  Churches,  and  carried 
by  Tycliicus.  It  i«  a  legacy  of  peace  left  to  the 
Cutuch  by  Paul  the  a;j:ed,  *daa  Testament  dea 
greiaen  Apostela '  (.liUieher) ;  'one  of  the  divincst 
eomiKiKitioim  i>f  man  '  (tJoleridge,  Tafile  Tftlk) ;  ratj- 
hAtuv ^tffT^j  Tj  truTToX^  v\^yf\Civ  koX  8»>jw(tw*'(S.  Chrye. 
Crtmm.);  truth  exiire-S-ied  'sub  wpeoio  gratiamm 
ai'tionii'  [Theod.  Mopa.  on  1').  'Though  the 
vehement  moods  of  the  earlier  contests  have  sub- 
sided, many  parts  of  the  Ep.  glow  with  a  steady 
white  hcAt  (llort,  p.  I.'kI].  It  is  a  letter  rising  at 
times  to  the  level  of  a  jioeiii,  '  the  Chriatian's  68th 
pHnIm'*(l>r.  Kay) ;  '  ipso  vf  rbonim  tenure  et  quasi 
rliythmo  canticum  iinitatur'  {Beiiyel  on  2'*"); 
'der  ganze  erste  Hauptthcil  (1-3)  hat  litnrg- 
ischen  Charakter  and  er.icheint  in  neinen  Ilohe- 

i^uukten  ■\vie  einer  jener  T/o-w  durcU  welchu  nach 
I'ol  .1'".  Eph  5",  die  Christen  sie  belehreu 
solK'u'  {Vou  Soden).  When. St.  TaiU  utoIc  thin 
letter,  he  was,  as  at  Pliilippl,  singing  hymns  in 
prifwm. 

V.  DOCTRIXAL  IstPORTANCE.  — The  doctrine.H 
implied  in  the  whole  group  of  tho  Epp.  of  the 
Captivity  are  well  analyred,  and  their  relation  to 
that  of  tlie  previous  Ejij).  drawn  out.  in  B.  Weiss, 
Bibl.  Theul.  part  Jii.  g  lii.  Those  which  are  must 
prominent  in  tliia  particular  Kp.  are — 

('()  The  l/niiv-rmt  Fatherhood  r>/  GodiwaT^p  tip' 
plied  to  Clod  eight  limes;  in  Ko  unly  four  times). 
While  thennityof  God's  nature  is  the  etartin^- 
point  of  the  whole  arcnment  (4'J,  yet  Ue  is 
represented  as  tho  Fatlicr  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  {!*),  i.e.  there  is  within  the  Godhead  a 
relationship  of  Father  and  Son,  there  is  a  giviny 
forth  of  life  and  love  (l"  rH  r/yawt}fi.dv(fi),  there  h  a 
social  bond,  so  that  every  eouiinunity,  whether  of 
an^ela  (jr  of  men,  is  named  after  and  reflects  tlie 
fatherhood  of  God  (3"  iroT;>ii  here  only  in  St. 
Paul).  He  is  in  the  wideftt  and  most  absolute 
sense  'the  Father'  {2"  3"  5»  6*):  tlie  Father cf 
the  glory  munifcatcd  in  men  (!");  the  Father 
of  all  (4') ;  the  Kather  of  us  Christians  (I'). 

(A)  The  Prf.-exisicnre  i>/  Chrlat  —  nnti  this  not 
merely  in  relaiion  to  Gwl,  a^  elsewhere,  but  in 
relation  to  man,  so  that  before  the  foundation  of 
tho  world  He  contains  witliin  Himself  ideal 
Humanity  (1*},  and  men  have  only  to  grow  up 
into  that  wLicli  He  already  is  [i^- ") :  and  also 
in  relation  to  tho  whole  universe  which  centred 
originally  in  Him,  aud  is  re-centred  in  Him  by  the 
Incarnation    (l'"  4»'ajKe^\ani(raffftu,   2"    4"  dmjX- 

(f)  The  Dhnitv  of  Bumnn  Nnture,  as  redeemed 
witliin  the  Cliurcli,  lifteii  alxive  this  earthly  sphere 
into  tlie  heaveulios,  sliowing  forth  the  attributes  of 
God  Hiio.»elf  to  the  world,  and  I'wcoming  a  link  for 
the  whole  creation  {1**  2«  3'*-  *  4«  [r^f  fJnjt  toD  BtoO] 
4W  5'  MtMT'-al  roO  QtoS.  0*  6^*). 

(tt)  The  Continuity  of  tUt  Bisiory  in  the  past 

*  n  O&u  Is  quoted  to  <> ;  then  ox*  oUior  t>c»^M«  r«m!ril- 
KJtnoBB  o(  it :  c.<7.  ftf.  P«  •  w;Ui  SI" ;  10  with  iu ;  H  wiUi  2=3 ; 
>OMid>«wlUil>;  S-' and  U  Willi  3iU.  33;  »  utd  K  wiUi  S^s  0><>. 


and  in  the  future.  Each  jvai/iit  is  rcgnr4led  as  con- 
tributing its  i)uota  to  tho  whole,  until  the  whole 
eomplement  of  KOipol  shall  be  complete  (l**  t4 
wXif^na.  tQsv  <rai(j,i».  [of.  Mk  I",  Lk  21'^]  and  3"). 

(e)  The  E/iscntial  Uniiy  tff  t!u  Churrh,  as  based 
upon  the  unity  of  God,  as  an  iUeal  already  reaUzedf 
yet  needing  to  be  Becnred  (4*),  and  in  a  sense  still 
future  (4");  as  prnutieally  begun  by  baplinm  (4*), 
and  as  secured  by  the  gift  of  an  urganijied  ministry', 
whose  purix>se  is  to  lit  all  Christiauii  for  the  work 
of  service  (irodf  xarapTiff^An  rwf  iiyitJi'  tit  tpyop  8ia- 
KOfJai),  to  build  up  Church  life  until  the  completa 
unity  is  seetired  (4"-  "). 

(/)  Tha  Jtisistence  on  Wisdom  and  Knoidedge, 
as  ao  integral  and  neocaaary  part  of  the  true  re- 
ligioos  life.  This  truth,  whicn  St  Paul  had  first 
proclaimed  in  tlie  centre  of  Gr.  philosophy  at 
Athens  (Ao  17°,  of.  Hort,  Utthmn  Ltd.  p.  fl2),  is 
iiere  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  an  epistle  to 
Gentiles,  The  value  of  this  insistcnee  is  all  the 
more  striking  as  addressed  to  converts  who  were  in  - 
clined  to  give  an  apparently  iintliie  I'ahie  to  know- 
ledge. The  remedy  for  a  lUtlo  knowledge  is  more 
knowledge. 

ig)  The  Consecration  of  Family  Life.  Kamily 
life  is  regulated  in  Col  {3'"-4>) :  it  is  dl^ified  in 
\  p  (2'"-3')  as  a  means  whereby  ChriHiians  may 
hope  to  attract  lieulhuUM  to  the  faith  ;  but  here  it 
is  lifted  to  a  higher  level  still,  as  a  type  and 
nursery  of  Church  life. 

(A)  The  Picture  of  the  Christian  as  a  Sotdier, 
and  his  life  as  a  warfare,  which  finds  its  fnllest 
e.xpresaion  here,  has  had  a  wonderful  influence 
both  on  (/liriMtian  history  and  on  Chri>tian  litera- 
ture, enrivhin''  the  latter  with  poems  and  allegonca 
Kur.h  as  the  F»]/rhninai:hia  of  Pntdentiua,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Proijrtss  and  the  Tnking  of  Afansoul 
by  Bunyan,  and  nerving  iimny  a  Christian  hero 
and  martyr  for  his  task. 

vl.  Lnvuniu.— If  we  msj  «ee  ■  lltcmrr  rleprnluiM  of  1  P 
and  of  Uie  Apoa  tipoQ  our  Kp.,  tla  Imporiutoc  mtutl  hare  t>«cn 
iToo^tiad  u  onM.  utd  iC  inuit  h&re  tw«n  Kt  nnc»  known  In 
Roma ;  Ui«  rauinlMcncn  found  in  the  mb-aptm.  writrra  ihow 
n  knowltdv*  o'  it  ftt  I»«at  la  Asia  Uinor  And  Ital;.  Th«n  In 
>otn«  oWdenot  that  It  w*a  oonunestad  npon  by  Uir  Ono«tic«  in 
thp?n<1c«nt.  Orifta  wr9t«thn«  books  upon  it,  luirefrarRirnU 
of  wiiich  an  pmcrrad  la  Crimu'a  C<W«>iii,  vol.  ri. ;  prvtrMr  » 
ntooh  Iftnrcr  port  Is  0nit>odi«d  Id  Jeroni^'s  Commailary.  In 
thfi  next  cent.  Eplmccn  the  Synsui,  Vtctorinus  Um  An4oiUi, 
AintiTcmaftUT.  8t.  ChrtiNMit'im,  »nd  rsi-v ehAnns,  And  nther  Iktrr 
Tbcodoro  ol  UopmoaUb,  Tbeodorct,  And  Jerome,  IrcAtol  it  In 
their  gen«niJ  oontm.  on  St.  PauI'i  Epp.  Pm-  mi  umnnt  ol 
thcM  comm.  BCD  l.ij(hCf<Mtt  OaJ.  (m.  £17  fl.),  antd  Swrte'k  «d.  ot 
Th0i>don)  of  MopcuesUft  (vol.  1.  pp.  lls-lxxlx)i  For  later  cQtnm. 
cL  Mcy«r'i  C'omm.  (Iatrod.\  or  lIiicptKcnKMi,  pp.  06-100. 

St.  Chrysostom  r«Tnatna  snil  t)w  but  comm.  for  Ma  oorablo*- 
Uoa  of  axsccttcal,  doctrlnsl,  snd  tptriUuit  pfincr.  Mid  fur 
vysnaUiy  mtx  tlu  writer's  odnd  and  diuiKivr.  He  wmnu 
etacE  trmtinMit  of  ez«ff«dcal  dlfAcoltiev.  And  ia  At  limn  (Anoi* 
tol :  but  he  seises  well  the  whole  drilt  ol  a  |Kug«c« ;  lie  nerer 
Anilde  diseasing  a  dlfnctUtr ;  be  hna  a  Arm  hold  on  dootrfo«, 
and  li  especialljr  tCroni;  Id  the  splrltUAl  npptidAtion  of  tnilli. 
dwflUlBK  oa  tlM  contnut  between  virtue  An!  vioe;  on  tliv 
strenetE  ol  the  wlU.  on  tbe  beau^  ol  the  Cbrl<i.->n  chanct«r 
In  contnst  to  the  unnatnialn«M  and  inpoliencv  of  eln.  tlieo- 
dore  ot  Uopsucstls  Is  toute  se  an  eteffete.  but  bae  iMi  fptriuni 
InalKht;  :ff.  be  extCAlne  ell  the  bleadnE*  apoken  of  U  tbe  Ep.  as 
rcfiMTing  to  a  future  lite. 

Of  mod.  oonun.  MnciAenan  (Gdlnr,  I89C}  is  full  and  ii«eft)t, 
but  not  vetjr  •timuUtlRB :  KlUcoitt,  Altord.  Houle  (CAtnli.  BiMp), 
Beet,  Are  all  ffood;  Blxbou  Uvbtfoofa  notei  on  IM*  h»v9 
btxti  publUhed  posttiuiiiouily  tSiMi  ra  th«  Spp  of  St.  PaxU, 
IbXi).  W.  Sthmfdt  In  ikyrr'fl  f'oniin.  on  JIT,  aiic|  \  gn  Sdlvn  In 
tbe  Hattdkommmtar  mm  ST  (I'^buiv.  1891),  Are  excviletit 
to  cx^gciiA. 

Fur  Ibe  doctrliial  tfvuUndit  ol  tbe  Ep.,  rM<'.  lArt\ina  mi 
Kph.,  Aiid  tIndUy  in  Tiu  Kzfot.  BM4,  nn  •qiuilr  good, 
thouirb  botb  tail  turlw  tolhowntcf^OMiceptlonof  thrObiirnh. 
For  devotlonAl  uae,  BornArdine  Ot  Woqmgay,  In  LaI.  ur  In 
£n|r.  (tr.  b;  A.  E.  FritcbAfd.  16S91,  b  DOSl  useful  TI>o  Intro- 
duclonr  <iw»tIoiis  ue  beat  deeJt  with  b]r  Pfletderer,  Paulimrm. 
IL  pp.  |(B>liKI;  Von  Boden,  wMfMpni;  Ukd  MaUmunn.  Kriiik 
d»T  Xphtstr'  ttnd  Kotosstr-bri^ft,  Letpcdff,  1S82,  u  vnintt  (he 
Pauline  antlmrahlp :  on  bohAtf  of  It,  bv  UiEtiirwtt,  BiU.  tiiMft ; 
Hort.  iVolMpemtmA  fa  tk«  Ra.  luuf  Ji'pA.  ittOj  :  A.  Roberfoo  ia 
Bmillt'i  DBi ;  Waia.  inCrod.  to  XT ;  ZaLn.  Einl  i. 

W.  Lock. 
EPHESDS  ('B^<roO  was  tbe  metropolia  of   the 


Roman  province  of  Asia  (wli.  sec),  and  one  of  the 
thrwi  grent  uities  uf  lli«  c^aai  Mwliterranean  \atnin 
(lUoDg  with  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Alexantlrin  in 
Egypt],  a  rank  to  which  geoKraphieol  luitl  bis- 
torii^  cauiKs  con-spirud  to  r&iMj  it.  It  van 
Kitubtcd  within  3  miJeit  of  the  kca,  ou  thu  river 
CuyjDler,  whicli  vtan  [iavi}^Me  &.•>  far  up  iis  the  city 
in  l\w  Kom.  periotl.  It  htotxl  nt  the  *!ntranr«  to 
OQQ  of  the  four  river  valluyit  that  extend  npwaniN 
and  eastwards  like  long  narrow  clefts  in  the  higli 
plateau  forming  the  main  ma«  of  As>ta  Minor; 
these  vaUevd  are  eejmratod  by  chain>i  of  moun- 
tains, tvhich  are  really  prolonentionB,  like  tingera, 
fitTetohinj*  out  towanlx  the  W.  from  the  main 
plateau.  The  roadu  (!onnt>L-tiug  the  wt«t«rn  aea, 
the  Ms^on,  Mitb  the  central  and  eastern  landa, 
muni  ne(%s!sarily  follow  the  linea  of  these  four 
valleys ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  them  stood 
a  Gr.  city,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  valley 
waa  centred.  The  four  vaUuys  are  those  of  the 
river  Caicua  with  the  city  Feryamus,  of  the 
Hermua  with  Sniynia,  of  the  Cay^ttcr  with  E.,  and 
of  tJie  Mu-ander  witli  MiletuH.  The  four  ciUhh 
played  a  [>roiiiinent  part  in  the  enrly  history  of 
i.  hrintianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  f^hort«r  c-oiuwM 
of  the  Caious  and  Ca>-ster  make  their  vallcrstin* 
Miited  for  routes  of  conununication  with  ttio  far 
Vjitd :  and  natural  circnmstancci  make  the  road 
t  hat  leads  up  from  thti  HcrniuH  valK^y  to  the  plateau 
too  dillicult.  Hence  the  route  up  the  Mu.>aniler  to  ita 
inartiun  with  the  Lycus,  and  thence  up  tlie  Lvcus 
i>y  Laodicea  Iwli.  »vn)  towardi  Aitaiaea,  liaa  been 
the  preat  road  of  history,  and  waa  one  of  the  chief 
avenueeof  intercourse,  of  commerce,  and  of  advanc- 
ing etTiJization  and  thou^'ht  under  thL>  Rom.  Eniuire. 
Now  E.,  from  the  beginning,  competed  witli  Milctun 
OS  the  seaport  towards  which  the  tra«le  of  that  great 
road  was  attracted  ;  for,  owing  to  the  conlij^uration 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  valley,  the  lino  trom  the 
Lycos  down  the  Micanrler,  and  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  }tw»  only  about  000  ft.  high  to  E.,  is 
shorter  hy  many  niUca  than  tho  line  down  the 
Mtcunder  to  Miletus.  The  superior  energy  and 
more  thoroughly  Ur.  rhamctc-r  of  the  people  of 
Miietua,  comhiiiud  with  their  more  advantageous 
harbour,  (;avu  them  the.  advantage  in  earlier  times  : 
but  under  the  Inter  Gr.  kingn,  nnd  Btill  more  de- 
cinvely  under  the  llom&n  ride,  E.  had  eutabliahcd 
itaelf  in  undisputed  supremacy  as  the  sea-end  of  the 
great  eastern  highway,  while  tlie  silting  up  of  ttie 
Marauder  seems  to  havebecii  permitted  to  int<:rf«:ro 
with  the  excellence  of  tho  harbour  of  Miletus. 
ThuA  E.  became  the  great  commercial  centre  for 
Uie  whole  country  witidn,  i.e.  on  the  Roman  rido 
of,  Mu  Tauma,  aa  Strabu  mentions  (p.  G41j  of.  pp. 
540.  663). 

On  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  tho  East  in  general,  K.  waa  one  of  the 
knots  where  many  side  roads  convL-r;^<^l  to  feeil  the 
nuiiu  route.  From  Uie  N.  and  the  S.  ooKKting 
ahipe  and  land  roods^Ac  19" 20^",  1  Ti  I",  2  Ti  4") 
brought  travellers  to  the  city  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  or  carriwl  awaj-  travellers  and  ofliciala  who 
wtTe  goifi-'  from  Konio  to  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. Thus  it  was  n  regulntiou  that  tlie  Kom. 
governors  under  the  empire  mu5t  land  at  E. ;  and 
the  system  of  roads  was  such  as  to  make  tlie  city 
the  most  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters  of  A.tia. 
Hence  it  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the  centre 
wh'ere  St.  Paul  should  station  himeielf  in  order  to 
aiTcct  that  t;rfAt  province :  and  from  thence  the 
new  relij;inn  nulialwd  over  the  whole  nf  the  pro- 
vince (Ac  19"),  partly  through  the  foct  that  great 
nnmbcrs  of  the  provincials  came  to  E.  for  various 

fiurpoaes  [e.g.  to  trade,  to  sec  the  great  Rom. 
estivals  and  shows,  to  worship  the  ^reat  goddtaja, 
ote.),  and  heard  the  word,  and  carried  it  wurk  to 
their  homes,  partly  through  special  miauons  on 
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which,  doubtless,  St.  Paul's  helpers,  like  Timothy 
and  olhers,  were  sent  by  him.  Corinth  was  the 
next  great  knot  on  the  wav  to  Rome,  and  com- 
munication between  E.  and  Corinth  must  have 
been  very  fretjueuU  The  ship  that  conveyed  St. 
Paul  tu  Jltua.  from  Corinth,  daubtlca-*  a  pilgrim 
ship  rurrying  Jews  to  Jcrus.  expres.ily  tor  the 
Passover,  cro-i-wd  lirst  to  E.  (Ai-s  IH'"),  and  thenoe 
coasted  round  Asia  Minor,  and  cro«wed,  donbtless 
by  the  W.  side  of  Cyprus,  to  tho  Syrian  coast  (as 
in  Ac  21').  The  same  character,  as  a  pilgrim  ship, 
doubtless  belonged  to  tho  ship  by  which  St.  I'aul 
intended  to  sail  from  Corinth  for  the  Poissover  four 

Jean  later  (Ac  SiP);  on  tKtard  of  such  a  shiii 
Bwiali  fanaticiitin  would  have  been  Dpvi-ially 
strong,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  dreaded  \^ 
St.  Paul's  friends  would  have  had  evei'y  chance  of 
beini;  successful. 

Alter  St.  Paul's  irork  in  Asia  was  ended, 
Timothy  seems  to  have  been  stationed  in  E.  for  a 
time  (1  Ti  I*},  with  irmund  authority,  exteudiiig 
probably  over  the  wholu  province,  as  is  implied 
throughout  the  lirt<t  KpiKtle ;  and  he  was  sum- 
moned tiience  bv  St.  Paul  to  join  him  in  Home 
dnring  hissecond  imprisonment  (i!Ti  4') ;  and  John 
Ilflark  most  have  Uen  in  Asia,  perhaps  in  or 
at  loa«t  near  E..  at  that  time,  as  Timothy 
was  charged  (4"]  to  bring  .Mark  with  him  to 
Home.  A  wide  acquaititnnco  of  Mark  with  tho 
Asian  Churches  is  jmplieLl  in  Col  4'",  1  P  5^  ;  and 
on  each  of  the  journeys  between  Rome  and  Asia 
which  are  implied  in  these  uutwages,  he  must  have 
passed  throu<;li  Ephesus.  Ttie  rank  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  in  tne  province  is  attested  further  by  its 
being  nomud  lir^it  in  Ruv  1^'  2'-.  It  became  tho 
home  of  St.  John  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  ; 
and  a  few  incidents  of  his  residence  in  K.  ore  pre- 
served  bv  EunwLiuB.  According  to  tradition,  not 
merely  Timothy  and  John,  but  also  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,  were  buried  at  Epliesus.* 

The  connexion  of  the  Ephesinn  city  harbonr  with 
the  sea  deix-ndcd  on  tho  proper  maintenance  of  the 
channel  of  the  Cayster ;  but  this  whs  dilliL-ult,  for 
the  river,  which  drains  a  valley  of  ft'itih:  alluvial 
aoil,  carried  much  silt  in  itti  water,  nnd  duiHMilud 
this  toward  its  mouth,  as  the  current  betauneweak. 
According  to  Strabo  (p.  64 1 ),  an  ill-adTiaed  engineer- 
ing scheme  under  the  Pergameninn  king  Attalus 
Philadelphns  (fi.c  ISO-lStt),  when  a  brcalovater 
waa  built  to  narrow  tho  entrance  from  the  river, 
increaaed  the  tendency  to  silt  up  the  mouth  of  the 
city 'harbour ;  and  in  A.D.  05  measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  tlie  governor  uf  Asia  tu  improve  the  con- 
nexion between  tho  harbour  and  the  aea  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xvi.  23).  Either  then  or  at  wmie  other  time, 
an  embankment,  which  citn  Ktill  be  seen  as  one 
rides  down  from  E.  to  the  sea  |see  Welicr,  p.  fl2), 
was  built  along  tho  lower  course  of  the  river,  to 
help  the  action  of  the  stream  in  sweeping  the  silt 
out  towards  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  E.  was 
maintained,  apparently,  under  the  Kom.  Empire : 
but  in  later  centuries  the  care  and  energy  needed 
for  so  great  a  task  failed,  the  harbour  bec-ame  a 
mere  marsh,  and  with  it  E.  necessarily  decayed, 
as  its  qualifications  for  being  the  soa-ond  of  tho  neat 
highway  hod  oeased.    Even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 

*  As  to  tho  vup[<o««dconDciioiiolSt  Luke  with  E.,ooiuMieot 
evidence  for  It  cxiita  (but  rather  oalj  oontmr^  tvidvnw} ;  In 
Ac  Utere  Is  uothiuK  to  lusyeit  pcnoinl  knowleJuv  or  th«  dty 
on  the  port  of  the  author ;  uxl  tin  to-cUlcd  '  Tomb  ot  6U  Luke ' 
b  the  cmUuu  of  a  turn  tmr  on  the  part  ot  Mr.  J,  T.  Wood, 
irho  mhctook  a  rode  ena,  Inolsed  la  Uwr  time*  on  the  marUa 
(tour  ot  aa  old  Or.  poiyandrion  or  raoiUjr  tomti,  Itjr  a  pruot  ot 
the  Christlaa  orifUi  ol  the  montuoent,  iiiiagliiiDft  tW  the 
nj;ure  of  a  bull  fa  Or.  ornament)  wtilch  waa  «oulptur«l  on  it  waa 
the  sjrmbol  of  St.  Lake,  and  wnplet^nK  hii  deluitoo  by  thu 
faJao  boUsf  ttiat  Uw  moilcn)  iuudc  AvaaaoluK  (on  which  aev 
below)  wu  derived  from  'Ar'*<  A<ct»(.  Yet  from  bia  Idea 
thert  tUH  bwu  dereloped  a  uto-lcni  )o^vt»d  ;  and  In  rtctriit  \v*n 
them  haa  been  aoma  attempt  to  Ipatitate  a  ccreraanUl  at  tkb 
bJsa  '  tomb  of  St.  Luke.' 
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it  WOA  nnniewhnt  troiiLlefiomo  to  ascend  Uie  cluumel 
to  the  harbour;  and  ehiin;  whi(.^h  wt'Td  trading  be- 
tween the  N.  jEgean  ports  and  Syria,  nvoided  E., 
anletis  the  cxiccncies  of  loadmc  or  discharging 
freightrequircdthcmto  cnt^^r  thoiiarbourlAcSO"*}. 

While  the  road  up  the  Cayetor  valley  towards 
the  Eiist  wan  Icxj  difhrnlt  to  Ik  a  rnmniLTcial  nmte, 
it  alToided  deci<]edly  tlie  shorter  jmiIIi  from  E.  to 
Pisidian  Aniioch  and  the  East  in  gcnoral ;  and 
naturally  foot-piiMen^ers,  to  whom  precipitons 
descents  cauaea  no  difficulty,  would  iiiefur  tlmt 
road  to  the  longer  but  nioro  level  route  by 
Aponica  and  I^odicca.  The  Cayst«r  route  lea*k 
over  higher  ground  than  tlic  othur,  and  dot^  not 
dcKenuinto  the  tow  con«t  valley  till  it  comes  nearer 
E.  ;  and  this  aluo  would  niaKu  it  pref^rablH  in 
the  Bumnier.  Hence  St,  Paul,  joiinieying  from 
PiKidian  Antioch  to  E.,  jireferrefl  tli'e  Caynter 
route,  and  traverstnl  the  higher-lying  dintricta  {r4 
ifiartptk^  fUpV,  Ac  11>'):*  und  the  statement  of  Ac 
on  this  point  ii  confirmed  by  Col  2'.  which  sbown 
that  UiL-  amintlu  had  n^vi^r  vti>il4?il  Colotm:  or 
Lftodicea  (wiiic)i  were  situated  on  the  great  high- 
way]. Hij  had  diiubtlesf)  enti^red  on  the  same  |iath 
in  fii»  second  journey,  when,  after  revisiting  Derbe, 
Lystra,  Iconinm,  and  Antio^^h,  he  advanced  into 
Aaia,  but  found  hiuiBclf  'forbidden  of  the  lloly 
Ghost  to  prencb  the  word  in  Asia'  (Ac  10'). 

The  lower  end  of  the  Caystcr  valley  is  divided 
from  the  middle  valley  (called  the  Cayiitrian  plain) 
hy  the  projection  of  tlie  bounding  mountain 
rangeii,  for  Mt.  GallesuA  on  tlie  N.  itiretches  down 
towanls  tliB  R.,  as  if  trying  to  rearh  across  the 
valley  to  Mt.  Me«togis  (the  part  of  which  overlook- 
ing £.  was  called  Pactya.i),  and  forces  the  Cayater 
to  wind  Bonthwnrd,  when  it  in  coming  near  the  sea- 
level.  Below  tbU  narrow  tmaa,  tJi«  valley  opens 
again  to  form  a  low  maridiy  plain,  raiwd  very 
little  above  the  sea,  from  wiiicJi  the  hills  npring 
very  ("liarply,  a*  Mt.  Coreasas,  the  outermost  peak 
of  Pattyas,  overhanging  the  site  of  E.,  extends  in 
a  long  sharp  ridge  irestward  towards  the  »ea ;  and 
the  Caystcr  turns  agiun  sharply  to^the  W.  through 
tliis  13  miles  long  plain  to  the  sea.  In  the  opt-n 
plain,  about  5  milea  from  the  flua,  on  the  S.  etde  of 
the  river,  slandBa  little  bill,  close  on  th«  W.,  above 
the  modern  raUway  atation  ;  this  hill  ha<(  always 
)>een  the  religioiiM  centre  of  the  vallpy ;  below 
its  S.W,  plope  Ktood  the  wirred  precinct  of  the 
ABian  goddese.  who  was  identified  by  the  Cireeks 
witli_  their  ow-n  Artemis  (see  Diana)  :  on  the  hill 
Justinian  built  one  of  bin  grcateMt  ucclubiu^tical 
fonndationfl.t  tlie  church  fwiiose  ruins,  projecting 
out  of  tbu  hill,  can  Ktill  Imj  traced]  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Kvnngeli»t  {i  iLytot  6*oS.lrfos,  from  whom 
ihfi  hill  and  the  little  village  Wside  'm*  xtill  callcil 
Ayo-M>liik  or  Ayoa-ealuk,  i.e.  Ayo-thoh^g);  and 
between  the  two  was  built  a  6no  mosque,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  oxfjnisitc  monnmentti  of  lat«  Arab.- 
FoTB.  art,  now  seriously  <Ulapidat«d  (founded  prob- 
ably by  one  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  who  roigned 
andcoineil  monny  with  Lat.  inw;ription  t  at  Ayo- 
solrtk).  Koiind  this  religious  centre  tlio  earliest 
and  the  latest  inhabiLtnts  have  congrepit-ed ; 
whereaa,  in  opposition  to  the  reliuiouH  founuatiun, 
tliB  Gr.  ooloniHt«  built  the  city  ofE.,  at  u  distance 
of  I  to  S  miles  S.W.,  partly  on  the  slope  of 
Gor«BBne,  partly  on  the  low  ground  at  ita  foot,  and 

*  In  till*  Hntean  m  wpaik  onljr  on  th*  'South  OalMlAn* 
UMory  (Utmity,  CftwwA  <n  /Com.  J£mp.  o.  B3t..  etp.  ed.  f  or 
Uter  MltUom] ;  thoM  who  hold  the  '  North  RftUtiui '  riew  nwj- 
oiniC'  thi«  oat  sentence. 

t  It  ii lideJl; deacrlbed  b^  TraoopiuM,  ^Kdi/Uu  v.  I.iufqvuTIiDg 
In  lUu  knd  inagrninoenc*  JiuUniaij'i  rmt  foundo-tfon  in  Con- 
■UuiUnopl«,  Uie  Church  of  Uio  Holy  Apo«tlr«.  Justintsji  tviU 
it  In  plaoe  of  ui  wuJior  church  un  tbo  toniii  Hibi.  doclicstMl  to  St. 
John. 

I  JVonctd  fftuc  /U  in  tAtdoffo.  Bovcrnl  of  than  ooins  wen 
SBMiig  ft  llna  inul*  in  tii«  ■oil.  •  llul«  to  th«  nortli  of  the 
Umpls,  bjr  Mr.  Wood.    The  ooina  bid  bou  buriad  sboat  1970. 


partly  on  a  low  isolated  hill,  called  I'ion  or  Prion 
(about  500  ft.),  which  rises  in  the  pluin. 

The  history  of  E.  turns,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  opposition  between  the  Greeks,  the  party  of 
procress  and  frecdoui  and  maritime  enterprise, 
ana  the  non-Gr.  population,  centred  at  the  temple, 
and  championed  by  the  priesthood,  the  party  of 
Rtagnatiuii  and  iguurance  and  Astatic  aubmission. 
The  Lydian  cmiquest  by  Crfpnus  for  a  time  en- 
slaved the  city  to  the  temple:  the  new  founda- 
tion of  E.  by  Lysimachns  in  b.c.  '295  again  redressed 
tho  balance ;  *  but  the  proximity  of  the  temple 
gave  it  alwaya  an  immense  power  m  the  city.  The 
city  oM-od  it«  pre-eminence  in  the  province  in  part 
to  the  temple,  for  the  temjile  was  the  gTeat««t  and 
most  intlnential  in  Asia,  and  the  city  boasted  of 
the  title  'warden of  the  temple  of  Artemu'  ptwKipoi 
r^ '  Aprifiidot,  Ac  10",  Ht.  'temple-sweeper,'  in  KV 
^temple-keeper,*  in  AV  'worfthipper.'  Tho  title 
'  Temple- VVarden'  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
E.,  and  to  many  other  Asian  cities,  aa  woideD  of  a 
tcmplu  of  the  imperial  culttu ;  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul,  E.  was  warden  of  one  such  temple,  and  later 
she  became  warden  of  two  tcni|>los,  and  finally 
of  three  temples  of  thu  im[)i.'rial  religion  |3if,  rpit, 
erfiiKiff>os) ;  and  when  the  Epli.  Neocorate  nimply  is 
mentioned,  that  is  the  Bcri&«  in  which  it  is  ordin- 
arily to  bo  undcrstood.t  But  the  ref.  to  the  Eph. 
Neocorotc  of  Artemis  in  Ac  19"  is  ioBtified  by  an 
in.scription  of  the  2ud  cent.,  in  whicli  E.  is  said  to 
bo  'doubly  temple-warden  of  tlie  Emperors,  and 
warden  of  Artemis'  {Sit  vt<aKtipoi  T<^y  Ztfi<x<rrwp  K<tl 
ptuKdpoi  rrjt  'AfrrffuSoi,  Wooti,  Appendix  Inter. 
vi.  6,  p.  50) ;  and  coins  of  the  3rd  cent.  ha%'e  the 
legend  "E<pt<rlw  rpii  ftuKipvr  Kal  r^i  'Afrrftu$ot,  i.e. 
'  triply  temple-warden  (of  tlie  emperors),  and 
(templewardeD);  of  Artemis.'  Tho  feativals  of 
the  godded  were  thronged  by  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees from  tho  Caj-ster  Tailoy  and  from  the 
whole  of  Atno.  The  crowds  vhich  attended  these 
festivals  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  city ;  many  trades  were  mainly  dependent 
on  the  pilgrims,  who  required  entertainment,  food, 
amusement,  victims  to  eacrilice,  o&eringa  to  dedi- 
i^te,  curiosities  and  imogcii  for  worsliip  to  carry 
home.§  The  order  of  evonts  during  iit.  Paula 
long  residence  in  E.  of  2  years  and  li  monthii 
(Ac  iff*'  ",  cftllwl  3  yearn  by  the  ajWKlln  him«elf, 
Ac  20*^,  in  the  usual  aucieni  style  of  reckoning  an 
intermediate  period  by  the  superior  round  number) 
ilhi.itrate.s  in  a  Htriking  way  the  relation  of  the 
priestly  centra  to  the  preacuing  of  Cliristianity. 
At  first  there  wa.t  no  opposition  ;  for  new  religions, 
which  wcru  often  brought  in  from  tbu  cast,  had 
never  iMKtn  found  prejudicial  to  the  influence  of 
Artemin  and  her  prie^ta  Then  thu  niisiuonsjies 
were  brought  into  cotlUion  with  tho  practisers  and 
votarieH  of  magic ;  E.  was  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  magical  art,  and   a   kind  of  magic   furnmlie, 

*  Even  under  the  Deliiui  confetieTkry  It  se«iiit  clmr  ttut  tbs 
Eph.  oontiibuUoD  of  0  to  7i  lal«aU  wm  psld  only  under 
compuUlon  <He«(l,  p.  18).  snd  th«  Or.  fl|rirll  wm  immv  dead. 
laj-auuKhus  cftlled  his  new  city  AniiMM,  nftcr  hla  wUb,  but  this 
Duue  luted  only  a  lew  yfu*. 

1  The  Eph.  NK>con.l«  In  th«  ImperUI  cultui  U  flnt  niMi- 
tlon«d  on  coins  of  Kero ;  nrobobly  ttie  ml  in  lo  Uie  A'tyUMteutn, 
■  trntple  built  in  the  pn<cluct  of  ArtcmU  to  Romfuul  Aufuitiu 
by  Uie  dty  K.  (not  by  Um  CommuM  A«ite,  tea  Asu,  Asuaca) 
bttbr«  D.C.  C  C^'oocl.  Airpfhiiix,  t  1);  BuduMT,  dt  Ktotoria, 

8.  88,  imlovil  cuiuidcn  UiU  the  refcrenev  l9  lo  &  templs  oT 
IkualuR,  which  h«  •uppoaei  to  have  be«n  de<lickl*d  bj  the 
Cammuru  A»kv,  on  Account  o(  old  rl\en  lo  Uie  city  by  thv 
raiperoi,  H»1«i««  p.  £(6,  ed.  Bonn ;  lot  tiier«  li  no  evulcno* 
that  luch  a  tenitil*  mnx  cxUUd.  The  second  UnperUl  oco* 
conMms  gnnt«d  utubsr  JI«driui,  and  th*  tltlrd  under  Ov^ 
taUx.  A  decroe  of  Che  Senate  was  roquind  to  ipnut  UU*  dis- 
tinction <u  Aais  was  s  teiutcriiJ  provimw). 

t  Ths  phnse  nrfdtgtt  tumptc  on  thn  Isler  coini  refer*  to  this 
•une  fML 

f  Artemis  Epbcsla  «-u  wonhipiMd  nora  widely  by  prlr«te 
pertona  than  &nv  other  d«ity  ktMm  ta  Puusniss  ^v.  SL  S ;  cT. 
1  Kin  Xmu  anot.  v.  S.  41. 
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cnlltxi  El>hesian  Letters  {'E^ata  ypifittara.),  became 
fttiuouK ;  *  the  iiiBgicians  were  naturally  tuMia 
arrayed  in  oppof^ition  to  tbe  religion  wlitcii  freed 
the  liunian  mind  from  tmicli  supeTdtitionK ;  but  th«ir 
disconiliture  (Ac  ly'-'")  would  not  directly  and 
imniedmtely  oJlect  tbe  priests  and  the  temple. 
Ait  tiiiic  ;>a^iiM;d  and  the  new  ndigiou  bccniuc  mora 
powerful,  it  bc^an  to  alfect  the  wor!liipiH,'ri,  who 
did  nut  need  m  many  artiolea  for  de<licatiun  (d*^- 
e^iiara),  and  ceaattd  to  purchaae  the  luuaU  repru- 
senlAtiun^  cf  the  goildesiH  in  her  (ihrine,  whioh  were 
pruducfil  til  I'SAtnunibemand  invariouji  iiiat<irial!i — 
Bilver,  marble,  and  terra'Cotin  (see  Dlvna).  Thus 
■e^'enil  trades  were  serioualy  affected,  and  the 
aasoctnt^Ml  trades  (roit  wtpl  rd  rmavn  ipyATat, 
Ac  IIP),  under  tlio  leadendiip  of  one  of  thulr 
wealthy  merchant's  (who  dealt  in  lulver  'tnhrines/ 
and  therefore  needed  more  capital  fur  liis  buNittcstt 
in  tht*  prtH-ious  nit'tal),  Demetrius,  probably  miister 
of  tlie  |;ui]d  for  tlie  year,+  easier  to  defend  their 
interest;),  raised  A  domonfitratton  ajrainxt  tlio 
Chrb-tion  preachers.  It  is  clear  that  la  the  riot 
the  Christians  ran  acrious  mk  <It^')>  and  that, 
even  after  (and  also  before)  the  riot,  the  passions 
and  gnperstitioDs  of  the  vulgar  mob.  having  once 
been  rournd  againnt  tlict  puririinic  tendencies)  of  the 
ChriHtiauH,  contimie*!  to  Ite  a  nciious  daugiir  to  SL 
Paul  (I  Co  15"  lti»,  2  Co  l"'-). 

Th«  MTly  «tAg«t  ot  tile  riot  itivalrg  loni*  nlnnOfOa  Ut  tb«  topo- 
gn|>hy  of  Bphm*.  llaiobviQiuUwtUicliiABBunBtorTfpnchol 
I)«tn«ti1ut  wu  ifollvarod  at «  UM'tinit  ot  tba  ■wnnlaUd  tnulM, 
doubilm  beM  in  a  bDikUng-  bdonsin;  to  lh«  niilil  ntf«X  Tbe 
t<^itt  of  Um  Beoui  Ood«x  KXpJtdtljr  utoU*  (whu  ohriao*\y  must 
hftw  occur  red)  that  tbe  aBnnbled  tnulcnnco  siul  craftnncn 
Ui«a  nubtd  out  fntn  tho  itroet  (m  r*  Stuftin).  and  at  lut  ron- 
frronted  in  Ibo  thcatrv.  The  ruiiH  ot  llic  Ihirutrv  srv  on  n  laruc 
•CAM :  uid  It  tu»  bvcn  calmlAtod  tKit  thr  builrtln;  could  holrl 
C4.00O  ptopls.  Uww  utuitUxl  on  tbe  wcvtcm  ilope  of  Uouub 
Fioa,  ovmnooltiBg  Um  dtjr  barboor  (whicb  It  now  a  marsh). 

It  is  >a  inteiMttaf  and  hoportant  pouit  Uut  th«  Arfarrha 
WOT*  Irlendlr  to  St.  Paul,  and  loti^rvenKl  to  mt«  hhn  from 
■drcntnrlng  hliaMlila  tb«  ccoird.  Tbcy  donbtlMi  potntnl  out 
to  hlaa  thMbb  prtMlMM  would  ttUl  turiber  enraice  tbe  exclUxl 
crowd ;  chaC  If  ui«  mob  ooot  prooeodcd  to  violence,  tbey  wsn 
more  Ukvly  to  extL-iid  Uicir  ^ioteuce  to  bif  compaiiEona ;  and 
that  thF  hc4t  coiine  thiirefora  wai  tor  Bi.  Paul  not  to  ihow  htm. 
•eir  at  tbe  moiuenL.  The  atlitudo  Of  tbe  Ailardi*  mav  be  taken 
aa  a  fair  Indication  of  ch«  tMlinjr  ontertalnad  tovarda  Bt^  l^ul 
by  tbr  ciluoatvd  and  LallucntL:U  claa  in  tbe  dty,  sad  alw  of  tbe 
attitude  ot  iho  tEaporial  admlnUtntlon,  for  Ifaey  were  olTldah  ot 
the  proriooe.  not  ot  Uio  city ;  tlicy  were  part  of  the  Kom. 
inpenal  naoDbiciy,  It  1*  {■''■bape  implied  In  Ac  lti»  that  tbry 
were  pnwuit  as  a  body  or  ouuncU  iu  Ibe  city :  thia  mar  be 
aocouotiKl  for  olOier  by  a  teatlral  which  Wiain  progreaa  ahout 
tlie  tone  tinto.  or  by  the  natural  aMironrinteoeM  ot  a  provindal 
body  or  council  fueetiog  In  the  capttal  of  the  pro\'{nc«.  A  oouiioi] 
of  theAjdarchaiaprobablyrelerrvil  toiiian  A)<anieau  inaciipUun 
(Bamnay,  CitUt  and  BM»prieM  <if  I'hry^iA,  \u  No.  200). 

In  tha  nanntivp  (Ao  L9^^}alluih>o»ooour  lotbo  fovemment 
ol  G.,  and  alao  ot  tM  whole  ptovbwt  of  Aala.  The  Town-Clark, 
or  *  Becretnry  of  tfaa  Ofty '  (i-f  ;</taT>t«).  appeara  aa  an  oRlciial  of 
great  aathonty ;  the  ■wembiy  of  cha  dtiuru  (iaBAPK'*}  ia  men- 
tioned aa  the  blgbaat  municipal  authority ;  and  the  Roman 
OOUiU  (eDnMnhu,  aJ  hy*»U4,  «.«.  ^y*f*i  l.ji«r)  and  prooonaiiU 
are  dtdarad  to  be  tbe  final  Jodlulal  autlMrity  In  caaa  of  anr 
CiiinnUint  agalnat  Indlsiduala.  Tlw  irovemment  of  the  nouni- 
dpalilvot  K.,  lUiaUiBCottiiootbertrreat  AdanclUaa,  waalodprd 
in  U)«  hand*  of  two  deltberatlre  bonica,  the  Saaat*  {fim^i^  ami 
the  Aauniblv  (iaaA«rJ*),  and  ol  (Mrtuln  boarda  of  mauiatrates, 
oolably  the  Stratagoi  («^^«r^*.').  All  uower  ultimately  reriUcu 
Id  ttao  Awcmbly  of  the  dtUvnt ;  and  in  th«  old  free  Or.  ciCy- 
oonaUtution  the  AaemUy  had  rcollj'  hrld  the  reiu  of  power,  and 
Mcerdaed  tbe  Snal  ooabrol  over  all  the  other  departmenta  ol  tbe 
Mvemmaot.  Rut  lU  meeting  uniler  the  Rom.  eyetem  tended 
to  btODiM  mero  tonnallUca,  ^  which  the  DUla  mdI  to  It  by  the 
Benale  were  nieroly  anproved ;  for  the  tinperia]  fovemmeot, 
whdch  had  aboUabad  Uie  puwvn  ot  the  pomilar  aasemUy  tn 
Roma,  naturally  diaeouraced  popular  aaMmbllee  in  the  dllea  et 
the  enptn ;  wneo  St.  hul,  howerer,  waa  at  E.,  the  Aawmlily 
wai  atiJi,  in  name  at  Inat,  tho  lupreme  and  floal  authority  In 
the  dty  (Ac  \V»%  where  tlie  laat  dadrioo  1*7  on  mnttcn  that 
did  Dot  properly  hi)  within  tlieooi^nitaBeeof  tbaRom.  oourta  and 

"  Perhapa  an  example  ot  thcae  .^lAaria  Ofam«wUa  occure  on 
ft  oala  ot  the  ftopcrial  time,  ai  Mr.  H«ad  lUfrHtl  lo  hia  Cot. 
JSrii.  Jfua.  f/enla),  p.  70. 

I  At  S.  Uio  (uilda  of  Lbo  Woolworken  (Xani(.«i},  tli«  Sor- 
veyon  [Tf«^*/s<),  and  the  Worlnnon  before  the  Oato  (i/>«ra< 
■■^•veAunx  r^  rw  D*rii)v>0  are  mentioned  in  InaL-TlptJoua.  A 
list  ot  trade-ffnilda  in  tbe  Anian  citica  '%m  rivvn  by  »hl4?r  In 
Erttnot  Viit£rtiisnenn»,  p.  :£T01. ;  of.  Licbinsiii,  Ramitc/uM 
ytrtiiuietitn,  p.  HI, 


olSiceia ;  and  It  b  alao  retpiUrly  mentioned  In  the  prtamhle  to 
ciMreca,  alontf  witlt  the  tlenacc,  tu  gWiat;  vaUdity  and  authority 
to  decr«ca  wmcb  bad  been  praiia^  by  the  Senate  and  anb- 
mttted  to  It  for  lu  a))|>iov>l.*  The  8cnato  C^m^O  in  tlie 
Asian  clllee  waa  trandormcd  by  gradual  at^jia  from  the  old  Gr. 
form  ot  a  boily  cliM.",fil  annniJly  Ijy  itiv  cilixniia.  to  tlio  Kom. 
tonn  ol  a  body  llUrd  ujn  by  di*tin)(ulihcd  cilixene  (t«i>.  all  wbo 
had  tteld  ftoy  of  the  hitber  nuKtHneieaX  relaiulas  tbeir  uata 
tor  life.  CcKKmrrantly  witb  Um  obaafe  la  ita  ooiHtltutlon,  It 
cncroncbed  mofe  and  mora  co  Ifaa  powan  ol  the  Aaanubly.  but 
at  the  inmc  time  another  tranafonning  prooew  went  oa  eimul- 
laiicoualy,  a»  tlio  Bom.  Imperial  aulhority  oiKfOacbul  on  tbo 
muitkipal  nrinltge  of  BeII.admini>tratioB ;  aad  in  this  tmn*- 
turauUon  tne  Senate  vu  made  by  tJow  sUtlia  a  mere  iu»tnuuonl 
of  tbe  Uoow  imperial  goronmuot^ 
Tbe  Secntaty  ot  Uie  city  {ymttM^riiK  ne  «^m«,  calltd  alw 

I    '£rwi'irt  ypmfiim-rU-i,    Of    y^u^umnirf    ««tf    In^ut)  WOa  JfOlltapa 

the  moet  inHMiitlal  iudlvidual  iu  Uie  city.  llr.  Hicks  well  aayi 
that '  aa  tho  real  «ij(our  of  the  Assembly  declintd  in  the  acnofr- 
pbere  of  itnpcriai  ru]c,  it  wu  mora  ud  ouwe  loft  to  tba 
Bocretary  to  arrange  tbe  boaineai  of  the  Aaesmbly,  Together  with 
thcStmegolbednltcdthodcorceatobeproposi'd.t  Hehodtbe 
d»cro«e  engrared.  Ha  took  ohaf)ge  o(  nuoey  left  to  Uw  people 
of  Epbeaua.'  Further,  it  Is  doar  that  be  aeuidaa  a  cbantMd  of 
commutdcatton  betweea  the  Rom:,  proviadal  admitiiatraUon  and 
Uu;mualcip*lil7(r.f.latfaelnsu4ptJoa,  8kli«,p.lM};  andtbui, 
aa  the  Bon.  oentral  authority  eocroadicd  on  the  munlrjpallty, 
Uw  Becrotafy  becataa  man  and  mora  InportanL  TIiomi  facia 
airpUIn  tho  pan  played  by  thia  oAdal  la  Ae  IV^^,  aa  Imsldeiit 
which  throws  a  clear  Ugnt  on  this  olwrurv  lubjeot,  and  la  tn 
perfect  aooord  with  all  ttnkt  we  learn  about  It  fntn  otbereoarc«i. 
at  oami  fbrvanl  ■•  Um  agent  ot  Um  uualctpal  gOTsmniank, 
and  calmed  Iha  mob  by  a  wUnl  aneaoh ;  be  afrake  ol  tbe  oloee 
rotation  batweon  tbe  atv  and  tbo  umpla,  and  the  aacrednam  of 
the  foddees,  aa  nnlvenally  acknowledged ;  h*  Mentioned,  aa  an 
obnoue  and  bmlUar  tact,  that  Paul  and  hb  tMOCtatea  had  not 
bean  guilty  of  acto  or  worda  diwgapactful  to  tbe  goddea*  (aee 
CnctuniaL  Bosbsm  or] ;  he  pointed  out  that  there  waa  an 
••tabllabed  method  of  legal  procedura,  whereby  they  should 
aoek  tcdnHforaay  Injury  o<  which  tbeyooBipbuned,lNi&  that 
pomietimoe  In  their  riotous  ccnduot  waa  oriminal,  ana  likely  to 
call  down  aevere  punlaliment :  and  thai  be  dlamlmed  the 
asKiublj'.  R!a  recogniUun  of  the  nw«ting  aa  an  iui.^^  waa 
imiK>rtant :  he  did  »a  In  order  bo  ahleU  il,  so  f ar  aa  be  oould, 
(riiM)  Urniinn  ».-ti<ur(>. 

'Hie  biioretarv  advised  Ibe  oooooune  to  dlswrse^  and  M'alt 
untU  the  lawful  Eoctesia  (ao  AV,  regular  asevaibly  K^')  uliould 
meet,  and  aettle  aByitilug  further  which  they  wialicd  to  ht'.n-^ 
before  it.  The  old  Or.  disAJm-tion  between  regular  onliinry 
meetinga  on  days  agreed  beforehaod  (tsuiuM  iajsLnr.W,  Hicks, 
No.  fttt,  I.  S4UJ  and  eitraordinary  meatuig*.  ipvciaUy  sum. 
moncd,  bad  bvcn  modified  by  the  Rom.  government  in  «uch  a 
wny  that  permission  of  the  Kom.  officials  waa  ivquired  before  a 
mcutini;  ct  the  Ecclesia  oouid  be  togaUy  held  ;  and  from  this  It 
reaulted  that  no  extnordinaiy  Aaaemlity  could  be  sunimooiid 
«xc4^t  by  the  Rom.  otDciab  tliemsclves.  wbo  1>ai1  the-  ri^ht  to 
call  the  people  together  at  any  tims-l  Ilenci'  this  luddcTily 
convened  meeting  w*a  notlaxal.  and  could  no)  rarr>  any  buai* 
oesa  tbrougti ;  ana,  moreover,  it  might  pmvokv  iii'iiiir?-  (rom  tfaa 
Roioani  (woo  were  always  jealous  ut  thc^  rit;lit  of  in-,-  meeting), 
and  even  reaolt  tn  panlstameot  (such  as  tiiu  ]>rolul>ition  fo-r  a  Una 
of  all  right  ot  boldliig  tbe  Boot«aia> ;  for,  ne  the  Secretary  pointed 
out,  tbe  olty  oooU  not  ftut^y  it  by  pleading  any  cauac  for  IL 

In  the  city  of  E.,  then,  there  were  three  distinct 
powers,  which  were  bronpht  into  t-imtartor  conllict 
in  the  Ut  and  2nd  cent. :  the  hiorarthy  of  the 
tomjdc,  tho  government  of  the  city,  and  tlio  new 
religion  preached  by  St.  Tatil.  At  first  it  is  clear 
that  there  M'as  no  opposition  on  tho  part  of  the 
mimicipal  govemmctit  to  Christianity.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  city  speaks  for  the  government,  and 
points  ont  that  the  Christians  have  not  been  puilly 
of  ditire«pect  in  actor  word  towards  The  established 
Bj'stem,  while  Ihe  riutem  have  brought  the  city 
Into  dan^'L-r  of  reprimand  and  pouibhment  from 
tho  iiuiittiial  rule.  Tho  whole  tone  is  one  of 
BUpcrionty  to,  and  almost  of  contempt  for,  tlie 
KUptirstilioiis  vulia:ar,  together  with  leeo^nitiuu 
of  the  rit;ht  of  St.  Faul  to  preach,  so  Ion;,'  an  lie 
showed  proper  rexpect  to  the  lawa  and  inKtitiitioiiH 
of  the  city.  A  convinced  Chrwtian,  who  wa«  at 
tho  same  time  a  man  of  afTaim,  cuiild  not  have 
taken  a  line  that  was  better  caleulated  to  put  St. 
Paul  in  the  right  and  the  riott'rs  in  the  ^vrong ; 
and  we  Bhali  probably  not  err  in  Wlifvinj;  thnt  the 
general  tone  of  the  edncated  otliuiats  and  the 
prietits  of  high  rank  at  this  time  was  one  of  perfect 

•It  la  beat  decoribed  by  M.  Uvy,  Jlttrtu  du  £tWU$ 
Gnanioi.  ISSe.  p.  EOS  IT. 

f  This  Impliea  that  he  sat  on  ths  board  ot  the  Strategol  aa  an 
aasfsinr  (or  uibapaaa  a  obalrman). 

t  Uvy  lu  Arms  dst  Awfas  Vr^eqtiM,  ISU,  p  216, 
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eqnanimitj  and  gcneml  phUoftopliic  interest  in  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul,  whereas  the  sinierntitious 
and  vulgar  mob  vrere  Btroiiuly  o]i]>osuil  lu  hint. 
This  stAtc  of  opinioD  laMod  till  near  the  cod  of  the 
Ist  ceutury.  I3ut  tho  violent  feeUn;;!*  roitsud  during 
the  persDCiitiun  uf  IJumiiinn,  cunOiiiied  with  thu 
realization  on  the  pnrt  of  the  ofHcials  and  the 
higher  pHcathood  that  the  trowing  power  of 
Christianitv  threatened  the  existing  order  of 
tUinji^s,  ana  wonid,  if  BUOceeBfol,  svreop  it  a.v--aj, 
led  to  a  union  among  all  the  cIob^ws  which  were 
Qot  opposed  to  tho  Gxii^tlng  order,  i.e.  among  all 
who  worn  not  Chriittians.  Wo  may  tonhUuntly 
awunie,  al!<u,  tliat  at  first  Christianity  spread  with 
great  nipidity,  and  produced  a  iit^j^lect  of  the  Eph. 
rituul  similar  to  that  which  Pliiiy  describei^  ajt 
having  exintwi  in  Bithj-nia,  until  the  measureH 
carried  out  by  him  in  a.u.  112  caused  a  revival  of 
tho  pagan  worship  {EjiUt.  ad  Trajan.  05).  A 
simitar  revival  of  pngnninm  in  E.  about  the  same 

Biriud  K  aLtOHted  1)y  ancient  dovnmcntit,  as  Canun 
ickd  waa  the  ftr«t  to  recognize  elearly.  A  gr«at 
inscription,  dating  A.D.  IW  (Hicka,  No.  481, 
[}.  V-iii),  contains  a  series  of  docrees  honouring  C. 
Vihius  Salutoris,  a  Rom.  citizen  resident  in  K., 
who  had  prescotod  to  the  goddess  and  the  city 
govurumeut  a  number  of  statues,  images,  and 
moneys,  and  arranging  for  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  gifts  and  for  the  institution  of  a  now 
festival  and  procession  which  should  unite  and 
biud  more  closely  together  the  sanctuary  and 
the  city  of  Artemis.  From  thU  time  onwards 
the  city  began  to  boast  more  than  before  of  its 
title  of  'temple-guardian  of  Artemis'  («ujcipwj 
'AarifuStrt) ;  oud  the  imperial  government  also 
allii^t  ilMclf  with  the  religion  of  Art«mis,  for  under 
Umlrian  iiiitx:rial  silver  coins  bear  the  type  and 
legend  of  DIANA  EPHESIA,  showing  that  the 
vindication  of  the  godiie**  was  aci"r[(ted  as  n  duly 
Ly  the  emperor  as  Pontifex  Maxirnua  {for  Kom. 
coins  coulii  not  bear  tho  clhgy  and  title  of  any 
but  a  Kom.  deit}')-   Ttua  agreement  of  the  imperial 

eovemiiitiiit,  the  municipaT authorities,  tho  tcmple- 
ierarchy,  and  the  superstitious  mob  of  tho  city, 
lasted  unbroken  until  Christianity  triumphed.  It 
is  true  that  tho  text  of  a  decree,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Afi-semlily  of  E.  inA.D.  161,  Is  commonly 
quoted  *  as  an  involuntary  confession  of  the  decline 
of  tho  ArU;mis-worMhii>  under  the  t-rt^wing  influence 
of  ibe  uew  faith,'  and  as  an  indication  that  the 
reaction  visible  in  a.i>.  101  had  ciuisei).  The  text 
(Hicks,  No.  48'2t  p.  145),  according  to  the  usually 
Bocepted  interpretation,  statee  that  '  the  Eph. 
goddess,  whoee  worship  bad  hitherto  l>eon  uni- 
versoUy  rooognized,  was  now  being  dishonoured, 
not  only  in  lier  own  city  (^c  tjj  Vovr^t  waTptdi 
Arit^rai),  but  also  omon^  Circcks  and  barbarians.' 
Hut,  as  has  been  urged  in  Clastical  Itev,  1893, 
p.  100,  it  is  imposnble  to  accept  the  idea  that  a 
decree  in  lionour  of  the  goddess  had  such  an  ill- 
omened  introduction  (for  to  ancient  feeling  it  was 
profane  and  inuiions  and  dungennis  to  umi  Buch 
words) ;  and  proliably  there  has  bien  a  slight  error 
of  the  engraver,  who  WTot«  3«  once  instead  of  twic«, 
thus  rever&ing  tho  niuauing ;  the  true  text,  then, 
stales  that  Artemis  is  honoured  in  her  ornx  city 
and  everywhere  (rar^Wi  atan^Tai).* 
The  tempio  of  Artemis  at  E.   was  one  of  the 

Eeateot  and  most  fiimous  architectural  works 
lown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  buihiing  which 
existed  when  St.  Paul  li%-ed  in  £.  was  nut  the 
oldest  temple.  An  earlier  temple,  containing 
columns  dedicated  by  Crxe?us,  king  of  Lydia,  n.c. 
560-539  (fragments  of  which  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  BriL  Mns.  containing  parts  of  the  king's 
dedicator}'  inscriptions — Ificks,  p.   173,  No.  018), 

*  InhUa(/(/r>vfti.CuionnickaaJM  [a dlsiHMcd  to  rftoognhte  an 


but  not  hnally  completed  until  oTxnit  B.C.  400, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  B.c.  3M,  on  the  same 
night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  ;  and  a 
vo-Ht  temple,  nnyi.4uring,  according  to  Pliny,  425  ft. 
by  i2\),*  was  built  in  its  phic^  with  the  help  of 
contributions  from  the  whole  of  Asia  {iotui  A*ia 
exstruente,  Pliny.  Nat.  Ilitt.  xvi.  40,  213;  of. 
Ilicks,  p.  174)— a  fact  which  attests  the  veneration 
paid  to  tho  goddess  by  the  whole  province  (Ac  VjP, 
*ee  also  CIG,  No.  i.»*J64.  and  llicka,  p.  144,  No.  482, 
on  the  reading  of  whiuh  see  above).  Owing  to 
the  man*hy  soil  on  which  it  stood,  it  required  much 
core  and  t^ontriviuioe  to  lay  the  foundation."^  hrmiy 
1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hiat,  xxxvi.  95).  Possibly,  the  Imprea- 
sivcness  of  this  great  temple  suggested  U>  St.  Paul 
the  allegory  in  1  Co  3^*""  (written  from  E.),  and 
gave  point  to  his  wordis  addressed  to  the  Ephesums 
(OM-O) ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  on 
each  ocna.>*ion,  whsn  ho  refers  to  the  ideas  of 
foundotion  or  building,  as  in  1  Ti  3"  G'^  2  Ti  2^»-» 
Ac  20",  he  was  thinking  of  this  temple.  The  rit« 
of  this  tomple  was  discovored  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood 
in  1870,  after  many  years'  patient  and  laborious 
search :  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  given  no 
sutlicient  indications  as  to  what  remain.s  of  the 
bnilding  he  found  actually  in  situ,  ami  has  left 
no  plan  of  the  ttite  as  it  was  when  he  uncoverv^l 
it.  He  merely  gives  hia  own  restorations,  and  his 
ofvn  theories  as  to  what  the  temple  must  have  been 
when  it  was  perfect ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Ur. 
architecture  was  not  so  thorongh  an  to  make  his 
views  trustworthy  ;  and  it  is  hardly  passible  now 
to  SL'ipiire  sulHcient  knowledge  of  tho  facts  to  fonn 
a  dear  conception  of  tlie  building.  Officials  called 
rfurorat  or  trtoToml  were  charged  'to  take  care  of 
tho  fabric  and  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  to  super- 
intend any  additions  such  as  the  setting  up  of 
inscriptions'  (Hicks,  p.  SO). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of 
Kphesian  Artemis  was  used  aa  a  place  of  depcwit  for 
treasure  both  by  the  city  and  by  private  individuals 
(as,  8.^,,  by  Xenoplion,.^mj6.  v.  3. 4).  Tltis function 
strengthened  the  Urnds  that  united  the  city  and 
the  temple.  It  is  uncertain  how  ttie  treasure 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  Uie  city  was  managed, 
but,  as  Canon  Ilicks  says  (p.  82),  'it  is  remarkablo 
how  little  is  Raid  in  theEpheainn  inserititious  abonl 
any  linancial  officers."  The  temple  anu  itu  precinct 
were  inviolable :  no  ariits  might  be  home  within 
the  sacred  precinct  (implying  that  in  primitive 
times,  when  arms  were  commonly  eaiTied,  tbo 
guddoss  provided  that  her  worship  sliould  be  a 
peaceful  influence).  The  Itom.  go%-emmenl,  in 
A.D.  22,  recognizod  the  right  of  n;*yluTii  that  be- 
longed to  the  soil  of  Artemis  (TaciL  Ann.  iii.  03)  t 
but  tho  local  Umita  of  asylum  varied  widely  at 
diHerent  periociw. 

Tht  twelve  ditdplcfl  of  the  bspttan  of  John  wttora  St.  P>nl 
found  ftt  v..  <Ac  ig>)  hoJ  WMdblj  bctn  conrertvd  bv  ApolloM 
doring  his  r«c«Dt  vlitit;  Uiougli  it  la  man  pn>tAbi«  tlut  % 
■oukU  MCt  o!  Jewi  tiad  iml2TM«d  to  G.,  u  a  ktvU.  cvntn  of 
ootODMtoe  %aA  tntcrcourM,  loon  alter  th«  ooming  of  St.  Jokn. 
8L  Psul,  on  lii«  flnt  brief  visit,  aecms  to  hava  found  Uie  Jews 
In  E.  v«r]r  wftll  dupoMd  Uiwvrds  the  sew  iMCliinc :  uid,  tboogb 
a  niplure  ivlwecn  aim  sad  them  to  ncardf>d  (Ac  W),  \X  la 
hardly  d««oribod  In  mch  Icrms  a»  to  mjiftrt  that  It  was  ao 
■crious  aa  those  that  occiim^l  in  Corinth  or  ThoaHUooiua.  Tli« 
«xiit*QO«  of  a  Jowiab  colony  nt  E.  iu  t.c.  44  ia  Toudtcd  for  by 
Joa.  AM.  xrv.  X.  12  (cl.  Iiv.  X.  85,  xti.  vt  2  aod  7),  when 
DolalMlla  rrantvd  them  felifftous  InedoiB  tep.  fton  aiet^ 
inants  i)K:D0^t4:Dt  vritb  proper  ofaserrsBoe  of  uu  Sabbath)  and 
«x«aiptioD  from  militAry  Mrvlcc.  Wlien  Aupislua  afterwards 
ooaBnned  Uw  jirivilCKi-a  of  the  Aslsa  Jowa.  sap.  ffuaraat«dac 
them  Bafe~«andiict  [or  tmiunuMloD  o(  tbeU*  offaringa  to  Jerut., 
ha  doulitlea  bad  &.  prumlncnt  In  )iU  ndnd  (Joa.  A^  vn.  rL  Z, 
of.  Ac  !IB  «*>.  Jawiah  UucripUona  at  Epb.  ani  publbhe«l,  lllclu. 
Naa.  67B,  WT.  Some  of  tiiese  Jews  ai>n««r  to  bar*  made  a 
pnctioe  of  exontiam  and  n»i:lc,  Ac  l»f*»,  Uk«  Bar.jMiia  at 
F^phos,  Ao  »•  (aee  Scbva).  Siinilar  uraoUoea  vara  «nsi«ed  in 
by  tba  Jnriah  settlera  at  Thyatba  (wh.  see). 

*  Aocordlne  to  Mr.  Wood's  tneasuretnenta  tbo  tampla  luatf 
maaaund  M^  tt.  t)^  164,  and  the  atylobat«  or  bastmaat  iU  ft. 
by«30. 
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Wlitn  St.  Paul  broke  with  the  Jews,  lie  paased 
forth  Ix-yoiid  the  narrower  circle  which  hod  come 
within  the  Influence  of  the  synagopie,  antt  ad- 
drewietl  the  entire  E^h.  population.  He  waa  under- 
stood Ity  the  l^phoHians  to  he  the  teacher  of  a  new 
school  of  philosojihy  ;  and,  iiffreeahly  to  this  view, 
he  Itfctured  daily  in  tlie  Hchool  of  Tyramius  ( wh.  dee), 

{'uflb  fUi  other  iihiloKophem  giivd  tmhlic  lectiiren. 
n  the  liezan  Text  there  ia  addeu  the  statement 
that  he  Laiiffht  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  honr.  It 
ia  probahlo  that  thin  ia  correct,  Hhowinjr  tliat  St. 
Paul  employed  the  li ours  when  the  building  would 
no  longer  be  in  u.sc  :  for  the  hu!>ine-ss  in  the  Asian 
cities  seems  to  have  ended  at  the  &th  honr  (one 
hour  before  midday).*  We  may,  then,  picture 
Faura  life  in  Kph.  an  spent  thna :  he  wrought 
'  night  and  day '  with  liis  hand»,  i.e.  he  tttarteil  niK 
crMt  before  Hnnrise  and  continued  at  work  through 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  {Ac  20»*,  1  Co  4",t 
I  Th  2"! ;  then,  after  tho  ordinary  days  work  Mat. 
finished,  he  be;;;an  to  tc-ach  imblicly  in  this  baild- 
ing,  and  ex|>oiiaded  hia  philo»ophy  to  all  comtirs 
freely.  These  public  lectorea  were,  bls  we  tuight 
naturally  expect,  stiiiplemented  by  teaching  in 
private  uouBes  (Ao  ao*}. 

The  name  St.  PaitTt  PrUon,  which  is  applied  to 
a  Or.  tower  ferming  iiartof  the  line  of  fortification 
along  the  ridgo  of  Loreasus,  near  it«  W.  end.  Ib 
purely  fanciful.  There  is  no  record  that  St.  Paul 
Mas  impri.'ioned  in  E.  ;  and,  if  he  hod  been  ira- 

Eriaoncd,  this  tower  in  not  the  kind  of  place  where 
e  would  have  lieen  immured.  '  It  is  a  two-storeyed 
fort  with  eight  chambers,  and  the  npjner  atorpy  is 
reached  by  an  external  »tairc-a«e' (^^n»on,  Ilnnd- 
hook,ji.  &0).  There  are  some  important  Chrinitmn 
remains  in  the  city,  notably  the  double  church 
near  tbo  gymnasium  adjoining  the  theatre.  Tliis 
church  is  older  than  the  great  Biij^ilica  of  St.  John 
the  EvangeliKt  on  tJie  bill  at  Ayo-Soltlk  ;  and  may 
well  l»e  the  very  church  where  the  Couninl  wa.n  liRl'd 
in  A.I>.  431. t  On  Iho  E.  side  of  Mount  Pion,  orer- 
hanging  the  roail  that  lendfi  from  the  temple  of 
Diana  to  the  Magncsian  Gateof  the  city,  is  a  rock- 
hewn  church,  close  to  a  cave  in  which  the  'Seven 
Sleepers  of  E.'  were,  according  to  the  legend,  saved 
from  Lhn  Kom.  uersccutiou  by  a  alumbvr  uf  some 
centuries'  duration. 

The  actual  foundation  of  a  Christian  ccmmunity 
in  E.  may  be  oscribed  to  Priwilla  and  Aquila 
(wb.  sec),  whom  St.  PanI  left  there  at  his  first 
liurried  visit  (Ac  IS"),  and  whom  he  found  there  on 
his  return. 

IdmLATcua— The  vut  mua  of  lit.  abnal  B.  I>  to  &  rreat 
•stent  anUqiiaUd  by  rpc-cnt  vrorks.  Ttie  Inirriptions,  uilh 
tlic  coainumurin  ol  Boedcb  sod  UIcIeb,  must  (omi  thn  foun- 
dation of  ftll  mMbodionl  ttudy.  un  the  toiM>-^rnphi',  wr 
•m.  Wsbir,  Guide  du  VosttU**'  ^  £phtr«,  SmTnu*.  1SUI  (px- 
c«ll*nC  inK|M) ;  tlto  Rir  0.  witton,  llanillx/ok  to  Atin  Minor,  eta 

Slnrrsy)  IttOA :  on  Iho  iuiti<iTiitiM,  Ukks,  Gr,  Imerip.  ^  the 
rit.  Miu.  liL  p.  n;  a.  :  McntMlier,  Qua  vmJiciotia  Epheni 
Hfli  $int ;  /imtn«nnnnn.  fCph.  (mtrtt.  ehriMti.  Jattrh.;  Uvy,  In 
Rtvur  Jft  Etudu  (.'rfe/juTM,  IHftt,  p  na  t..  Mid  Hutracqut-nt  »ltt., 
gi«M»i'imriil  Mill  adminble  Rtudy  of  tlie  roiutlliiliori  of  th« 
A^ndlioa;  Uid  ItutiMV,  CUi^A  and  BMojtrw  o*  I'lirbyia,  ch. 
U.,  givM  ft  brior  ikptcb  ol  the  ume  BUbJecC  Giihl's  Kph^jiara 
[•  not  wbolljr  ontiqualad,  and  Ftlkencfa  E.  and  (A«  Tfmplf 
ttf  Diana  oontutu  lOEiia  ttalsgi  to  nvnrd  sturly.  WotHl'A 
I>i»»verit$at  Z.  fsftlno«t purely  KiiopubTbr-ak  (except  tcrtlit- 
■ppendix  of  Inscriptions,  most  of  which  sre  rcpublLahed  by 
Huks.  L«;>;  sod  tbe  •oientlflc  M«OUnt  of  liiiidiacoverici,  ir>ildi 
doatitiMi  he  contempl&ted,  n-as  ncTvr  publUbed.  Tb«  aktliJi  oX 
tbe  tibtory,  «p.  Uio  early  hJAory,  t^^ta  by  E,  Curtiua  In 
'  Beltniee  z.  Ge<i.  u.  Topcir.  Klelnulrni '  In  Ahtutndt.  Akad. 
berllti.  IbTS  (rc}«ib.  In  bis  GVfoui.  A  bhaiidJ.  L  tSS-Wi),  ll  sincu- 
Urly  charniinff  and  Inilmcthe.  Llfrhtroot'g  •  Utoroverirt  Uliw- 
tratinit  the  Act«  of  th«  Apoatlu'  in  Cwtttvtp.  Itrv.  U«y  ld7B 
(tepub.  ks  «pp.  to  hU  Btaayr  on  Supemat.  H*l,  p.  S»\  ff.X  !• 
lawful :  see  uao  fUimsy,  ChureA  in  itom.  £mp.  pp.  11£-I50,  mm) 

*  Bee  [Ituatr&tlAni  coltertMl  Bxpotitor,  Mutih  1602,  [h  SS8 ; 
St.  PaMl  fA#  TtitPelltT. ;..  271. 

t  Tbli  Kpistle  wsii  wnltrn  from  EphoitM. 

:  Th«  Council  was  linid  <M  JS.  (not  out^de  til*  Oily)  1*  ri 
iyiarTMnt  tmrnX^im  rH  saXM/Aitii  Ua^'^,  M  U  ftAtsd  tfl  tb«  AoUt. 


SL  Pawl  tAtf  TmttlUr.mK  2u;-2SS,  On  th«  ooliuuc,  wv  Head's 
excellent  HUt,  pf  tUt  CoiMaffe  <(/  E.  (whicb  un[ortunnt«ly  ends 
Willi  the  Chrlltisn  ers,  but  may  be  oompleteil  from  hi*  'Cat** 
loffue  of  the  Ur.  Ooios  in  Uie  BriL.  Mua.'  /onto,  pp.  70-I1S. 
•''n  tJie  sreat  hlgfaav  between  E.  si>d  tho  Esat  vee  O.  Hlrsi-h* 
teld,  •Ketsln&l-AMinebi-IUbolos,*  la  AbhawO.  AkaJ.,  Uvrha. 
I(t7&;  Rsmssjr.  ITM.  Otto.  ^  At.  Uin.  pp^  86-^1.  On  Lhr  «ut>- 
p«*ed  '  tomb  ot  St.  Luke,^  sss  Wsber,  Rylsndi;  snd  Falkenrr,  In 
TVons.  Am.  BOt,  ArO^  ilL  U81,  sad  Slmnsoii,  <Kif.  vi.  p.  V£i. 

W.  M.  Ramsav. 
EPHLAL  {''^?9).— A  deMondant  of  Judah{l  Ch 
2").     See  GexeaLOQV. 

EPHOD  {-i^£H,  UV;  fru/iff  Ex,  T.v,  but  ^^^S, 
^^ot>3,  Jgand  I  S). — In  treating  of  thia  term,  which 
is  apparently  useil  in  dillbrent  mcaaingB,  it  wilt  be 
convenient  to  consider  lirst  tbe  passages  in  which 
tliuro  is  least  doubt  about  the  signification  of  the 
word. 

1.  The  *ophod '  was  a  priestly  garment  made  of 
white  linen  (ts),  and  attached  to  4.1ie  body  by  a 
girdle  (Ti^}.  An  onbod  smih  an  tliis  was  worn  by 
Samuel  as  a  temple-ser^'ftnt  (I  S  2'*),  by  the  85 
priests  belonging  to  the  sanctuaiy  at  I\ob,  who 
were  slain  by  u<m%  (I  S  22"},  and  by  David  when 
he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  S  B'*^ ;  cf.  1  Ch  IS""*). 
The  nature  of  this  priestly  garment  is  not  further 
described  ;  but  it  may  be  ns8ume<i  to  have  lieen  a 
simpler  form  of  the  mure  nmate  garimiiil,  uf  the 
same  name  described  in  P  iEx2S*^-  *"■  2S*»  39-'-  '»'■. 
Lv  8')  among  tbe  vestments  peculiar  to  the  High 
Priest.  This  tnore  ornate  '  ephod '  was,  in  a  word, 
an  omamcntui  kind  of  vsavstcQat.  It  consisted  of 
an  oblong  piece  of  richly  varicgatetl  material  (blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  Unu  twtut-d  linen,  interwoven 
with  gold  thread,  the  'work  of  the  designer'), 
bound  round  tho  bodj-  nndcr  the  arms,  and  reaching 
down  as  far  (apparently)  a-t  the  M-aist.  The  ephod 
was  supportoa  oy  two  '  shouldcr-piccea,'  i.«.  two 
flaps  or  straps  attached  to  it  behind,  and  passing 
over  the  ahoulders  to  the  front,  whore  iliey  were 
Again  fastened  tn  the  «[ilio«l  :  on  the  top  of  each  of 
llieHC  shoulder. pieces  was  an  onyx-stone,  engraven 
with  thenamesof  six  of  the  Iribt's  of  Israel.  Itound 
the  body,  the  e^hod  was  further  held  in  iU  place 
by  a  band  (itiK^  3?n,  i.e.  prob.  tho  '  ingenious  work 
of  the  ephod  '  *},  of  the  same  materinl  hA  the  epiiod, 
and  woven  in  ono  piece  with  it,  by  which  it  was 
'girt*  (Lv  8')  round  tho  waist.  The  enhoil  wai 
Mom  over  a  blue  frock,  woven  entirely  of  blue,  and 
put  on  by  being  drawn  over  tho  head,  somi-tbing 
in  the  manner  of  a  cassock  (but  without  arms), 
i-alled  the  *  robe  (V'l-^)  of  tho  ephod.'  The  skirt  of 
this  robe  was  ndoincd  with  a  l>order  of  porno- 
granates  in  coloum,  with  golden  bella  between 
them,  the  sound  of  which  waa  to  be  heard  «-benever 
the  liigh  Pri(>Ht  was  miniaturing  in  the  Holy  t'lace 
(Ex28*''").  On  thefrontof  the  ephod  was  fiwtenoii 
the  jewelled  bhfast-plate,  containing  the  iwcdcet 
or  pouch  in  which  were  put  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  or  sacred  lota  (Ex  28"^^-,  Lv  S').t 

2.  There  is,  however,  a  second  group  of  iiaiwagcs 
in  which  *ephod  '  has  bvcn  suppODtnl  tu  denote,  nuL 
a  prieatly  garment,  but  some  kmd  of  idol  or  image, 
a.  In  Jg  8*'-  Gideon  is  said  to  have  nja^Ie  an 
'  ei'hod '  of  the  cold  rings  J  taken  from  tho 
Ishnmelites  and  Midianites,  which  he  '  Ret ' — 
or  '  stood'  [Jifn,  implying  location  smnewhat  more 
dcUnitoty  than  o^.-i ;  »co  Un  30"  43',   and  of  the 

*  Accoirtini;  to  otbors,  '  Uia  havd  ot  the  opliod,'  3(^0  bsbig 
■uppoaetl  to  bs  inunapoted  from  V?'^.  The  rerb  i^jO  is,  how- 
ever (In  conncxichD  with  dzese),  useil  only  ot  binding  on  bcsii- 

\  It  Is  postlbls  tbst  the  cphM  wss  of  Eeyptlsn  origin.  At 
IcMt  V.  Aoooari  {AtsMOit  lU  pftUtu.  ehrHitnn*.  187%,  |]p.  IS,  4T) 
KlTes  lUiutnttons  bom  L<op«u^  l>mlna/pr,  UL  pistes  2£ta.  d, 
X74A  (cf.  SXlh\  of  lUvtM  snd  roysl  pcnonsffcs  bvriag  slmUsrly 
a  richly  decorstod  nnneot  round  th«  body,  supported  by  tva 
shouMer-ttn^M.  tsMened  st  the  top  by  s  fern,  knd  BOL-urud  round 
the  n-sM  by  s  (Irdls. 

•  '  It'  in  «■. K*  refei*  nsturslly  only  to  the  'fold*  of  v.sh;  tlia 
cr««c<nts.  ev.,  at  v.**^  do  not  seen  to  be  Included. 
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ark,  1  8  5=,  2  S  6''>— in  Ophrfth.  That  thin  wiw  nn 
object  of  ii]oI,atrDiiit  wurxnip  seems  plain  from  tlio 
cotnnicnt  of  the  later  hiHtorian  (v.^),  who  atat<-9 
that  '  all  l«nwl  iwn(  a  wkoring  after  it,'  and  that 
*  it  became  a  snare  to  CJ  ideon  and  to  his  house. '  Tho 
amount  of  gold  ^pent  upon  this  epiiod  { 1700  abokoU 
:=abDut  75  lbs.  Lroy,  which  wviild  Iw  worth  now 
somo  £3600)  points  uImi  to  tsomuthing  more  than 
an  ornamental  vestment  for  a  priest :  indeed  the 
ephod  appears  to  b«  the  chief  object  in  the  sane* 
(u&ry.*  b.  In  other  pa^ea^ea  also  the  cphod 
figureft  as  part  of  the  rejmTar  equipment  of  a 
■anctuary.  In  Jg  X7*'-  18'*-  "•  **•  *,  Micali  provides 
for  liis  private  sUriuo  iu  Ephraim  s  graven  and 
molten  iiiiaf^e  (/Wfe/  and  masiiikhdh),\  and  an  ephod 
and  Leraphim  ;  and  in  Hon  ^  the  prophet  i«peaka 
of  a  ttitiu  when  larnol  sliould  be  k>ft  *  without  kin^ 
and  prince,  without  Kncritioe  and  pillar  {ma^jibCtk], 
and  witliout  ophod  and  teraphim.'  The  juxta> 
position  of  cphod  and  tcraptiim  in  these  poAnageA 
la  noticeable.  The  latter  were  idoU  (fin  Si", 
cf.  v."),  apparently  of  human  fonn  (i  S  19**'"), 
and  were  used  in  ulvlnation  (Ezk  21*  t'**.  Zee  10": 
cf.  Hab  2'^}:  hence  it  is  reaaonabla  to  conclude 
th&t  ibfs  ephod  was  in  some  way  aasociatc^l  with 
the  t«raphun  In  divination.  It  docs  not,  howcvur, 
follow  ttiut  it  was  Quv  kind  of  imago:  ratluir,  iis 
the  terapliim  were  idols,  the  cpho*l  will  have  lux-n 
aomething  ilitViirent.  c.  In  IS  21'  [H.^b.'"]  the 
oword  of  ColiAth  was  preservM  at  Nob  aa  a 
Lniphy,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  *  behind  tho 
e[)hoif '  whioli  therefore  would  uvcm  to  have  been 
acimetning  having  a  fixed  pliico  by  the  wall,  but 
Btandiufj;  free  frum  it.  d.  In  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  I'rphod  is  several  times  mentioned  aa  a  meaaa  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  J"  ;  the  verb  aaed  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  when  tbtu  employtd.  is — not  'put 
on,'  but— 'bring  near'  (irjn  18  H'*  LXX.t  23" 
30'*'):  the  priest  (whose  privilege  it  is  to  pouess 
It)  is  said  to  '  carry '  or  '  bear  *  it  (kpj  1  S  2»  U«-  i* 
LXX,§— not  *  wear  ');  and  Abiatliar  brinp!  itdown 
with  liim  '  in  hla  hand '  to  David  in  ^c'ila  (1  S23"). 
These  pas.wj;e.t  seem  to  imply  tliat  the  '  ephod ' 
wan  BometliuiK  moved  about  or  carried,  rather 
than  something  worn  as  a  ^'armcat.  e.  The 
derivative  rr^jit— the  same  word  which  Is  used  in 
connexion  with  the  high  priest's  ephod  iu  the 
phrase  (Kx  2S"  39°)  '  the  band  of  its  attathment  '— 
IS  used  actually  of  »ome  part  of  the  metal  plating; 
of  an  idol  in  U  30"  ■  the  silver  overlaj-in^'  ("«)  of 
thy  (,'ntven  iiua^'eH,  and  the  gold  attaehnusnt,  or 
ensvi-rj  (t;fK).  of  thy  molten  iningea.'  On  the 
streo^'th  of  tlieise  paasages,  Wellnnuiicn  (HL-tt, 
130  n.).  8uuiuiarizin>;  the  conclusions  of  Vatku 
(Dibl.  Theol.  1835,  pp.  207, '26»),  writes,  'Outside 
the  Priestly  Code,  ephod  ia  the  image,  qihofi  bad 
the  prie-itly  Kamient' — tho  term,  when  used  in  the 
latter  bcnse,  uein;;  thus  distin^aiiidied  bv  tlie  addi- 
tion of  'linen*  (Stodo,  Kautx»ch,  Smend,  Kowack, 
Benxinger). 

Tlie  piftcc*  In  wblch  tahed  bad  oocura  an  1  8  2U  2sU,  !  a  63* ; 
M>  that,  taken  atrictly.  tfa«  uuntrv*  in  trhioh  ep/iod  dcnoto,  upon 
thitrivw,  aainaKa  woula  be  J28.  \7t..  ISt^  lifH*S3ii-9%tp 
Hot  S*  (t«  whlph  1 8  LtU>  IXX  muit  luUinllj'  bo  wJdcd) ;  tfaouKh 
VaUk«  excludca  1  S  H',  oiiil  Smftnil,  Kitt«l.  and  UuOik  i*pc>r- 
baps') flXc1iM4<  I  H^^i'toixfaTlUftphodlft/onmi-).  H  riinv, 
bowww,  be  (loubUil  wlietlier,  Ui«  ooiin«xioil  beinsr  to  similar 
foqi.  in  th«  Sam.  panacea,— thotvh  I  S  £:»  la,  ao  <1oubt.  lal«r 
wan  tfaa  rwt^  tha  larni  must  not  oe  untlcntood  Lhruucliout  la 
UMaunoaease. 


*  It  fai  arguad  <»«.  bjr  BBfth.  ad  Ice)  tfaab  t^  mcoc-r  mar 
havi  baaa  uaad  lor  oebijtne  the  enUro  ooal  of  estabUstUrur  the 
■anatuai7;  but  tll«  expttm^oa  ts  (llntlncllv  ■  ino^Ic  into  an 
spbwl ' ;  and  wl  (or  itoad}  ia  taanlly  appUwble  to  a  movable 
priMtly  gKmetit. 

f  lo  nudity.  Il  majr  be,  only  a  pt^tt:  Mt  ia»«.«>,  and  cl. 
Uoore,  Jwhjrj,  p.  ST:>  f. 

I  'BrinK  liiilior  Uip  ephod.  For  bo  bam  tlM  iphod  at  (hat 
tlm«  tK'ti)rci  liinvpl.* 

I  R«*d  aUo  li.r  Kl<>«t.  In  1  K  2VI  ('cphod'  fur  p"ttt  'ark*). 
Tb»  laoic  Tcrb  la  oaed  In  1 8  22'*  of  the  '  Uaan '  apbod. 


The  explanation  of  the  passages  quoted  ts 
poMible»  but  not  curtain.  (1)  The  difficulty  tliat 
the  same  term  should  be  used  to  denote  both  a 
priestly  vestment  and  an  image  is  not  insuperable. 
The  'cphod'  was  essentially  a  easing  round  the 
body ;  and  hence  the  same  word  might  well  have 
denoted  the  casing  of  {irei-iouH  metal,  which  (as 
wa»  usual  in  ancient  ima|;u)«)  was  spread  over  a 
wooden  core  <cf.  Is  Wi ;  the  derivuUvo  n^;CJi 
appears  actually  to  be  used  in  this  sense  m 
Is  30^  (quoted  above) :  and  a  term  denoting 
properly  the  decorated  casing  of  an  image,  might 
easily  liave  come  gradually  to  be  used  for  the 
entire  figure.  (2}  It  ia  true,  mjj  (to  carry  or  bear) 
is  not  eltmwhere  used  of  garments,  1>ut  only  of 
xhiehls,  w«apons,  burdens,  etc.  :  if,  however,  at  th6 
time  to  whion  Jc  17  f .  and  1  S  refer,  the  ephod  worn 
by  the  principnlpriest  at  a  sanctuary  was  in  any 
sense  a  iirototypo  of  the  later  high  priest's  ephod, 
and  tmu  a  po'ucli  containing  the  sacred  lota  (cf. 
1  S  14*"-,  esp.  v."  LXX[Urun  and  Thnmmim].— 

finirided.  at  len»t,  as  Hcums  a  natural  inference 
rom  what  b  stated  on  other  stimilar  ucuiHona,  and 
from  v."LXX  "•*"■,  the  epbod  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  used  in  Saiil's  inquiry, — and  2ll*>, 
it  mi(ilit  be  fairly  descrilied  as  '  carried '  or  *  borne,' 
and  mL-ntionod  (in  Jg  17  f.,  Hos  3,  for  instance)  aa 
a  prominent  and  essential  jtart  of  the  priest's  dress, 
without  which  the  ornclu  could  not  be  consulted. 
It  is,  however,  strange  thnt  the  same  term  m\pi 
should  be  uBed  also  of  the  Unen  epbods  of  thu 
uritwts  at  Nob.*  (3)  In  1  S  ei»,  as  al«o  in  14^" 
I-XX',  23"' •  30',  the  term  does  «cem  to  denote 
something  different  from  what  it  does  in  22'*': 
in  21*  the  '  cphod  '  is  spoken  of  in  terras  implying 
that  there  was  but  one  at  a  sanctuary  (here  Nob)  ;t 
and  14'' "  (LXX)  mention  one  as  Ijeinjj,  apparently 
CRT  ^fox^f,  in  the  possession  of  the  principal  priest 
in  Israel ;  whereas  6A  priests,  belonging  to  the 
same  sanctuary  as  the  one  named  in  21',  are  said 
in  22"  to  have  borne  linen  ephods.  Tho  sinj-le 
ephad  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  more  t-lnl^jnite 
ejiho^l  of  the  high  priest  (though  thin  would  hardly 
suit  well  in  21") ;  out  for  those  who  doubt  whether 
the  high  priest's  droM  had  yet  acquired  the  ornate 
character  described  in  V,  tlie  way  Ih  o)>«n  for  tlie 
inference  that  it  was  an  oracular  imnge. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  be  fuiid  to  possess 
the  data  for  deciding  this  controverted  question 
with  noutidence.  There  is,  however,  a  decide4 
probability  that,  at  least  in  Jg  8",  the  term 
'  ephod  '  is  nHed  of  the  gold  cosing  of  an  orncular 
image.  And  if  it  has  this  meaning  (in  atlditiou  to 
that  of  a  priestly  linen  wustcoat}  in  one  pas«age, 
the  prcsumplion  against  its  having  the  same  second 
uieauitig  iu  other  passages  is  le^^si-'ned,  though, 
naturally,  it  is  not  proved  that  it  bus  it  actually. 

The  opinion  that  ^SM  donotn  a  platod  Imago  ia  adopted  b^ 
(loK.  (for  Jg  8.  17  f.,  Hoa  3} ;  Stad«r.  Cnmm.  nn  Jvd.  (for  Jj[  8 
oiUjr);  Stade,  Gf^.  iOS  (for  Jg  a  ir.  l  S  2l»:  with  rcnrd  to 
tb»  'rrihod'  In  wblch  the  aacrud  louwyrn  kp|it,  h«niort'Ty  ■a>i, 
p,  471  bottom,  U)at  It  la  disputed  wbolhcr  It  waa  an  Iman,  or 
the  piimtr  r<wtment);  ci.  (for  Jg  8)  EwaM,  Alt*  Sfisn. : 
rcnorall}'  tor  tbcsa  and  tlic  other  piaso^  &am«d  (aonaUmei 
vith  the  ex(!r7>tlrin  E>r  1  8  ?»)  by  Vatlic.  Le.  («Kmpt  1  8  149), 
W«Ub.  (.0. ;  tt«uai,  GadL  d.  Ueil.  Schr.  AT^K  II  lOS,  UK; 

*  tjm«Dd.  NovMk,  and  Bonstniffr  explain  ths  McodtT  o( 
tiame  bjr  tae  conlocturo  that  orlgiiuUj-  tn«  body  e(  Um  Imav* 
wu  drened  In  an '  c^phcxl '  ot  liiicn.  which  vaaan«rwards  nplaood 
by  OEM)  at  prodous  metal,  whiJa  tlio  ephod  o(  linen  bacaaa  the 
print's  gmrment.  and  think  (»nii«i«i)tly  that  'btar  tlw  Uoao 
ephod '  la  I S  Z£^<  ii  a  vurvirai  from  the  Ume  la  which  the 
cxprrMlon  wia  applied,  as  ihey  oontiil«r  It  itLU  ia  In  1  8  14^  >« 
LXX,  to  can^liia  the  oraoulax  IsuMre.  LXX  omita  *  linen '  in 
1  8  2S^" :  but  tiui  do«a  not  Mcm  10  be  nxlit :  m  said  abovt 
{No  a),  Che  ephoil  of  S£i*  appear!  (upon  KToutid*  independent  of 
the  nunl '  linen ')  to  bavn  dcoatoa  loaiciiunit  di&crcnt  from  lbs 
epho.1  of  14>- '«  LXX,  aac-i  »\ 

I  Ulietbar  tbU  waa  the  •am*  vjitod  aa  that  which  waa  brought 
aftcrwarda  Iron  Kob  br  AblaClMr  to  DavM  (£|S  >  atti\  la  wbott- 
lain:  lor  io  Sf  ball)  MT  and  LXX  ban  'on  apbod '  (sot '  (Aa 
ephod'). 
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Ku«oen.  tJiM.  LtcL  S3  dirobabtv*) ;  KuiUaob  in  ncnxitf^ 
fHS^.  XVL  (1S86J,  329;  BqiIiIo,  AuJU.  ul  San^  11&(. ;  KitUl, 
GcmA.  LL  174n. ;  SiQtnd,  AT  HtL-Ouch.  41 ;  Noonu'k,  ^rcA.  ii. 
21 1.:  Bcwiiitfcr.  ArA.  38S;  cT.  W.  R.  SmiUi.  OTJC,  S41  ; 
G.  A.  SmiUi,  TKe  Xtt  f-ronk.  IS.  89;  Dillui.  AT  TK*U, 
tse.  1&3.  »cirftinh«rMoara,yiNl(pM;  Z3S:,37S,  lUl,  whoadoptJi 
the  Mma  view  wiUKiiit  btwUtion  for  Js  ft|  klia  awnu  to  prsnr 
it  lor  MmB  of  the  olhir  ^mafne^K,  but  ulows  that  Hay  ui  not 
'  lm|icr»tiv«lv '  miuirv  it,  Mud  l>wt '  all  Lhkt  cmi  with  cntkinty 
b«  nthfmd  from  tiim  ia  Ibat  Lhe  vtihod  wu  a  portahla  object 
which  mu  am  ployed  or  tnftnipul»t«u  by  IImi  priest  in  oonititKing 
tha  ondfl  *  (p.  37B}.  It  buibminoppaMdbyThaniuaonlSSli*'; 
BartbMU,  JIwAter*,  1« ;  Nowwk  oo  Uo«  t*  (io  hi*  Omm.  of 
USD):  Riabm,  tftfif,  j.i^;  uid  a«pa<iallj  br  Konij^,  Hanj4- 
pnaUmm,  SO-wt  (wbo  does  not,  however,  «p]>««r  U>  uuiutMa 
mors  tbui  thst  too  view  ia  sot  *  nadoubtMlIy '  carract^ 

_  The  etymology  of  i^  Li  too  imcerlaui  to  throw 
light  on  iho  luuaiiing  of  ttio  word.  Thu  Hcb.  verb 
ISM  (Ex  29**,  Lv  8')  seems  la  be  a  deitoiiiinntivo. 
lAgarda  [Bilcl an ff  der  Sfun.  17ft;  MUthr.U,  iv.  1") 
denved  ii£|i  from  the  root  pruaon'cd  id  tlie  Arab. 
tct^ada,  io  come  as  an  tnvojf  (to  a  mler,  etc.). 
sQppoeing  that  epkod= '  approach  *  was  iLbbreviatea 
for  '  (jKurment  of)  approacli  (w.  to  God),'  and 
comparin;^  t^jr.  pctUhd  (which  would  be  aaoth«r 
<lohvativuof  the  same  root),  a  loo^  robe  (oft.  in 
Fcsli.  for  "^^t).  JJiit  thu  etymolojnr,  though 
itigenioiut,  cannot  riuim  to  be  more  Uian  a  con- 
jecture. In  usage,  lhe  word  was  probably  felt  to 
denote  soinething  doMtly  surrounding  or  encasing. 

S.  R.  Driver. 
EPROD  (-il:f<).— Father  of  Hanniel.  Manasseh's 
representative  for  dividing  the  land  (Na  31*  P), 

EPHPHATHA.— T}ie  word  spoken  by  oar  Lord 
(a«c.  to  8t.  Mark,  7'*)  to  a  deuf  and  dumb  man 
brougbt  to  Him  on  Uis  return  tKrou<;b  Uucaimliti  to 
the  Sea  of  Cralilee.  It  is  the  Ith|>«el  (or  Elhpa*al) 
imperat.  uf  an  Aram,  verb  ineanini;  '  to  open  ' — thert 
of  the  prefix  being  assimilated  to  the  foll.cf >n»onnnt ; 
bat  OH  retpects  philological  detailii  the  Rpecialints 
are  not  agreed  (see  Dalmao,  Gram.  Hm  judisrh- 
paliut.  Arajnaisch,  n.  222  n.).  The  evangelisi  in- 
terprets it  in  Greek  by  the  2peni.  aiii".  ]  aur.  pojui. 
impv.  '  Bb  (tlion)  onvne<I.'  The  wonTwaa  used  in 
the  W«steni  rites  oi  bapli&m  (cf.  Aiiibr.  deMyst.  8). 

J.  H.  Thayer. 

BPHRAIU  !=1CK).— The  name  of  a  patriarch  and 
tribe  in  Israel.  £.  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
and  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Polijihera,  priesl  of 
Ou,  and  was  born  in  Kgyi)t(Un  -ll**-).  He  wua 
adopted,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Manasseh, 
by  Jacob,  who  thikfl  gave  bis  favourite  son  Joseph 
two  trilies  among  liis  descendants.  At  the  cere- 
mony of  adoi)Lion  (Gn  48"**)  Jacob,  in  n|nto  of 
Jo!ieph'!i  resistance,  reverseii  the  order  of  birth, 
gave  E.  tbe  prct-cdence  over  .ManiwiMih,  and  prophe- 
sied that  the  younger  shoald  be  Cbo  greater.  In 
Jacob's  testament  (Gn  40)  E.  and  M.  are  induded 
under  the  name  of  Jusunli,  their  future  fortunes 
being  oonjoioed.  The  tribe  of  E.  is  said  (Nu  1") 
to  have,  at  the  Exodus,  (nntribnted  40.500  men  to 
the  army  of  l-trael,  a  number  rMucod,  presumably 
by  war  and  privations,  to  32.S0r>  at  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert  (Nu  \i(i").  The  value  of 
these  figures  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
dnrtng  the  some  period  the  warriors  of  Manosseb 
increued  from  32.21W  to  52,700  (Nu  l»  36«). 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  sufGcient 
evidence  to  stiow  that,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Isr. 
lii*t<iry  in  Cjitm;ui,  the  tribe  of  Jo^wpb,  or  of 
Rachel,  was  still  undivided.  It  embraced  not 
only  E.  and  M..  but  Benjamin:  and  therefore  wc 
fina  Shiuiei  the  Beojoiiiite  regarding  himself  as  a 
member  of  the^  house  of  Joseph  (2  S  19*).  After 
Benjamin  eoasiitutcd  a  »eparate  tribe,  E.  and  M. 
still  remained  undistinguiahed  for  a  connderablo 
time ;  Ihey  formed  together  the  houae  of  Joseph  in 
the  more  general  sense  ;  and  thiscan  alone  explain 
ilitiir  union  for  administrative  purposes  under 
Salomon  (1  K  H**}.    To  what  precise  period  we 


should  aaaign  the  sabdiviaion  of  Joseph  it  is  ini' 
poasihle  to  dii^cover.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it 
would  naturally  result  from  the  ever -increasing 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe,  and  thu 
emergeuce  of  dillerent  and  conflicting  iuteresba  in 
the  separate  regions  of  it. 

E.,  like  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  (see  Alltakce), 
was  far  from  owing  ilf)  territory  entirely  to  force 
of  arms  (nee  TluitB).  Can.  Hlcmc^ntft  are  found  in 
it«  midst  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (.Iom  1ft'"), 
and  Jg  5'*,  ttiough  very  eomipt,  may  imply  that 
thu  population  waa  composed  to  some  extent  of 
AmaJelcitea.  The  earUest  settlement  was  in  Mt. 
Epbraim,  which  wns  deuitcly  wooded,  llence  when 
a  uumplointi  wiis  mode  to  Joshua  Uiat  the  territory 
assignc<l  was  too  ttiiiall  for  the  tribe,  he  advised 
them  to  mako  cTc.'iranrefi,  and  thun  make  good  the 
dufc<:t  (Jos  17'*").  From  this  ((oint  E.  extended 
northwards  over  the  wooded  hlll-cooDtry  of 
Samaria  to  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Jozreel. 
The  boundary  between  E.  and  Manasseh  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  brook  Kanah  (Jos  Itl"),  but  this 
line  of  demarcation  was  not  strictly  ob»crvcd. 
The  a.  limit  was  Hxed  at  the  two  fortresses  of 
Upper  and  Niither  Ueth-horon,  on  the  Itorilem  of 
Benjamin.  To  the  W.  of  tliese  ley  the  territory  of 
thu  Can.  town  of  Oezer,  received  by  Solonutii  on  his 
marriage  with  tlie  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ( 1  K  0'*-"), 

The  Ephraimites  ivere  the  most  powerful  tribe 
in  Israelj  and  their  ambition  and  sense  of  superiority 
ore  continually  in  e%'ideuce  in  the  history.  Their 
later  characteristics  and  conduct  are  fore»hitdowed 
in  tliu  Bk.  of  Jg.  Here  we  lind  them  attacking 
Gideon  for  going  to  M'ot  with  the  Midionites  with- 
out summoning  them  to  liia  aid  ;  their  resentment 
is  allayed  only  with  the  gruattfHl  difficulty  (Jg  8'~*). 
In  the  same  way  they  complain  against  Jeplithah, 
and  on  thi.i  ncrjiMion  they  actually  come  to  lilow.<i 
with  their  kinBmeii.  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
BcaucJices  to  themsclvea  (Jg  12'*).  Bat  they  not 
only  nsiiire  to  U>iuler»hip  in  war.  Shiloh,  the  seat 
of  ute  '  lioUKo  of  Gwl '  until  the  destruction  of  tliis 
sanctuary  bv  the  Phili^tiiiex,  is  within  their  borders. 
Samuel  still  further  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the 
tribe  from  whose  midst  it  was  only  nntiiral  that 
the  kingmaker  should  arise,  thus  realizing  the 
idea  of  monarchy  in  the  land,  If  not  among  the 
people,  of  Jerubbiuil  and  Abimoloch.  After  Saul's 
deatli  E.  set  up  Isbboshetli,  and  iDstigntetl,  or  at 
least  joined  in,  the  opposition  to  David  ond  the 
tribe  uf  .ludah  {2  S  2*) ;  liut  after  the  assas<«ination 
of  their  prince  they  yieldtn]  to  the  force  of  circuin- 
Rtanr.-ps,  and  gave  in  their  ndheremie  to  Daviil. 
The  traditional  jealoufiy  of  Judah  was  not,  how- 
ever, allayed.  It  con  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  this 
had  much  to  do  with  the  initial  success  of 
Aluialom's  revolt,  and  it  found  expression  after  the 
failure  of  the  cons]>iracy  in  a  formal  complaint 
(2  S  19"^).  The  sutvcs^tion  of  Kehoboam  U>  the 
throne  fnniii^hetl  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
final  attempt  at  obt-aining  independenoe.  The  first 
intimation  of  the  meditated  secesston  is  stated  to 
have  come  from  Shiloh,  the  ancient  headquarters 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  first  kingmaker.  The 
revolt  was  precipitated  by  tho  tyranny  of  Solomon 
and  Kcboboom,  and  was  consummated  under  the 
leadership  of  Jeroboam,  who  became  the  lirat  mler 
of  the  N.  kingdum.  From  that  date  E.  and 
Judah  were  irrevocably  divided,  and  the  histury  of 
the  former  tribe  is  merged  in  thai  of  Israel.  The 
capital,  whether  Shcchera,  Tirzah,  or  Samaria, 
watt  always  Hituatod  in  E..  and  the  name  of  that 
trilie  wos  couHtontly  applied,  especially  by  the 
proiihctsi  to  tlio  whole  kingdom.     See  IsitAEL. 

Mount  Ephraim  occurs  repeatedlv  in  AV  (Jos 
17"  10"  20^  Jg  2"  3^  etc.,  32  times  in  all)  «s  tr.  of 
o^l^t*  1?,  which  UV  more  correctly  tr.  'the  hill 
cotmtry  oi  Ephraim.'    It  designates  the  mountain- 
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oiifi  ridge  in  Central  Palcstino,  Hlretvtiinj;  N.  to  S. 
from  the  Great  Flain  to  tlio  nclghltonrhood  of 
Jtiru»uLli<ui,  ocQupiuil  by  West  Manobsch,  Eptkraim, 
&tid  Benjninin.  It  bad  fruitful  land  on  both  slopes, 
eH[>Bciallv  the  western  [eoe  Moore  on  Jg  3",  DiUm. 
on  Job  16',  and  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  3!^,  S38). 

LiTBiUTLiUL— Uoon,  Jud'jrt,  152,  905,  SUS. ;  Itnddo.  tOeAc 
u.Atm.  (paatim);  KiU«1.  Hut.  cc/' a«6. (itec  lii<1c«). 

J.  Mn.LAR. 

EPHRAIM  ('K0/>a/^). — A  town  not  mentioned  in 
the  Synoptic  Cio^ptilH,  nur  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
NT  except  Jn  11»*.  In  that  paasaKo  we  are  told 
that,  m  eonaeuuenoe  of  the  plotn  lonncd  by  the 
rulars  tif  the  Jews  after  the  raising  of  Lawu-us. 
.Iosu«  went  from  the  neiphUourhooil  of  JcruH.  and 
Ilethany  '  into  the  t-ountry  near  to  the  wilderness, 
into  a  city  called  EpUrnim,  iind  lh«*re  he  tarried 
with  his  di-sciplos.'  Tlie  '  wilderncas*  (i^  fptit^ot} 
Apparently  niciuui  the  pniRKy  motintiiin  lands  near 
JerutL  ;  and  Joscphus  ( H'ars,  TV,  ix.  9)  mentions  a 
small  fort  named  Fphraini  in  the  mountain  district 
north  of  Judcea,  which  he  couples  with  Bethel.  In 
2  Ch  13'>  we  have  Epbrain  (incp)  instead  of  Ephron 
(p-wjj)  suggested  in  the  ^cr^  and  RVm  as  the  *!or- 
rect  name  of  one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Abijnh  ; 
and  in  this  verse  va  again  find  it  coMpled  witli 
Rethol,  if  the  sngEestJon  be  adopted.  Lightfoot 
remarks  that,  whetlier  the  ^eri  be  the  riKht  read- 
ing  or  not.  it  shows  that  sucli  a  place  existed  just 
ill  the  rcjrion  wliere  from  St.  John's  account  we 
Khntild  expect  it  to  be.  Robinson  suggests  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Ophrah  uientiuued  in  t  H  13", 
and  enumerated  by  Joshua  nniong  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Jos  lS-=f.  He  idontiliesitwith  a  villof^c 
now  called  et-f'iiyibeh,  situated  on  a  oonapiouous 
conical  hill  cuininnnding  a  view  over  the  volley  of 
the  Jonlan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Kobinson,  i.  444). 
This  Hit*  is  a  very  prolwible  one  :  it  is  4  niilea  N.K. 
of  Bethel,  with  which  Ephraim  is  coupk'd  both  in 
2  Ch  and  bv  .losephun;  and  it  is  about  14  miles 
from  JcruKaleni. 

Ewald  iilentifies  it  with  the  Ephraim  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Absalom's  shcop  farm  wan 
situated  (2  S  13*) ;  hot  the  Ephraim  there  reffrred 
to  is  ditVerently  spelled,  bc^nnhig  with  k,  wlipre«j* 
Ephraim  of  Benjamin  oegins  with  ji.  If  Ewald  is 
ri;.'ht  in  accepting  aa  genuine  the  words  which  the 
LXX  puts  in  the  watchman's  month  in  2  S  13", 
and  in  interpreting  them  as  referring  to  Bcth-horon, 
tliis  would  in  reality  put  a  further  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification  which  he  proposes;  for 
this  would  indicat*  a  site  N.  W.  of  Jems.,  whereas 
et-7aiyil»eh  lies  N.E.  of  the  capital,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethel  seems  to  show  that 
Ephraim  of  Benjamin  muut  have  been  in  the  same 
locality.  Jerome  describes  it  aa  lieing  *In  tribu 
Jada,  villa  prn-grnndis.  Bnhnea  nomine,  contra 
aoptwitrionem  in  vice^irno  ao  ji^lia  milliario.' 

LnaftATcnE.— Rybtiuoti,  DJIF  I.  441-147  ;  Outrin,  Jud^,  UL 
*^^\;  BwAld,  ///,  IJnff.  tr.  UL  ITS:  Bchdrer.  lUI'  t.  1.  S40: 
I'KF.'H.  IHSfi,  p.  67;  Andmv.  Vif*  «/  Otir  /.<m/.  Am-iWi 
Smith,  OGBL  »63 ;  Driver.  Sam.  233.    J.  H.  Kk.V.VKUY. 

EPHRAItf,  FOREST  OF  (on^y  na:).— The  scene 
of  the  battle  between  the  forces  of  DaWd  ojnl  thv 
follower*  of  Absjiloiu  {'Z  S  IS").  As  '  the  city '  (18") 
out  of  which  David  was  to  snccour  Joab,  if  needed, 
was  iMahanaim  (17"),  the  battly  must  have  been 
/ou"Jit  on  the  other  siile  of  a  plain  from  that  city 
(18").  Though  the  silo  of  Mahanaim  hait  not  Iwe'ii 
certainly  detennined,  it  must  have  been  in  Gihiad 
(see  MAHAN'AtM).  The  most  probable  sitfi  is  Mukh- 
nail  on  f.he  eastern  side  of  the  circular  plain  '  El-Bu- 
keia.'  luKtend  of  'Ktt>{nii;t  of  LXX,  Luc.  has  Madti-ar 
=ci:jr7.  This  in  accepted  by  Klost^-rm.,  and  liuddo 
(in  Haupt'sO^'J  remarks  that  Mahanaim 'would  bo 
good,  but  is  jwrhapB  a  guess.'  nrr^^c  is  '  unqucstiou- 
ably  wrong'  and  could  well  bo  dispenxed  with,  but 


can  hardly  have  originated  'out  of  nothing.*  It 
has  been  auggeated  that  the  '  P.  of  E.'  fiot  its  name 
from  the  ba.ttle  rt.'eonlt;d  .ly  l^**-.  It  iH  more  prob. 
that  it  woa  from  a  Hctttumunt  of  Kpliniiinilus  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  an  attempt  to  have  a  lut  there 
OS  well  as  ManaK-ieli,  for  tlie  KpliraimiteK  were  from 
the  Rrst  diMMttisfied  with  their  jiortiou  (Jos  17**"**). 
T«  tliirt  the  obscure  word-iof  Jg  I'J*  may  refer.  See 
Smith,  HGUL  p.  335  n.>  A.  Hkndebson. 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF.— 8ee  JERU.tALRM. 

EPHRATHAH  (.incf.  LXX'E*po«ii,  AV  wrongly 
Ephratahj  in  Fs  1^  ts  prob.  not  an  ancient  namu 
of  lluthh-iipm,  hut  means  the  territory  bordering  ou 
Jndah  and  Benjamin,  in  which  lay  Ririath-jeariro, 
where  the  ark  rested  for  a  time,  and  where  it  is 
represented  as  being  '  heard  of,'  found  *in  the  field 
of  Jaar.'  So  Oes.,  X)el.,  and  see  UV'm,  3<  A  plaoe 
ncAT  Bethel  where  Itaclml  died  and  was  btuied, 
Gn  35"  4S''  (in  both  of  which  passages  *  the  same 
in  Bethlehem 'is  a  uIors).  3.  Anameof  Bethl«heni, 
Ku  4",  Mic  &.  4.  The  wift-  of  Caleb  (I  Ch  a»  4*. 
abbrev.  in  1  Ch  2"  to  Ephrath).    See  Cai.eu. 

W.  T.  Davison. 

EPHRATHITE  ('ir]E(!).— 1.  A  native  of  Beth- 
lehem {Uu  \%  2.  An  EphraimiU-  (Jg  I'A  1  S  I' 
[cf.  Driver,  ad  toe.,  and  see  art.  .Samuel],  1  K  II*). 

EPHRON  (j^is;:).— Theson  of  Zohor  the  Hittite, 
from  whom  Abn-iham  purchased  the  licld  or  plot  of 
ground  over-ngainnt  Mamre,  in  which  was  the  cave 
of  Machpelnh  (Gn  23).  The  purchase  is  described 
with  great  particularity ;  and  the  transootioiut 
between  Ephron  and  Abraham  arc  conducted  with 
an  elaborate  courtesy  characteristic  of  Oriental 
proceedings.  Kphron'reoeivei^l  40i)  t^hekeU'  weight 
of  silver  (23") :  coined  money  appartntly  did  not 
exist  at  that  time.  Tf  we  compare  the  sale  of  tlie 
Bite  with  other  iD!>(jLuce»((jiL  3:P,  1  K.  10**),  Epbroii 
seems  to  have  made  a  ^ood  liargain. 

The  pTcacucu  of  Hittitei  in  Palestine  in  the 
tliiVA  of  Abraham  is  noticeable.  It  is  poMible  that 
Ephron  belonged  toadilterrnt  groupof  Hittitcsfrom 
thuse  who  dwelt  in  Aoia  Minor.  '  Indeed  it  Beezna 
probable  that  before  either  Canaanit-ew  or  Aram- 
iLvinH  appeared  west  of  the  Kuphrate*,  the  HittiteM 
had  Bottled  thronghoat  Syria,  and  the  Amoritea  in 
I'jiie^tine  ...  It  is  also  not  vritbout  a  special 
ulluHion  to  the  distant  past  that  the  learned 
Eicokiel  (Iti^*')  s-iys  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  "the 
Aniorit*  was  thy  father  tvid  thy  mother  a  Hittite" ' 
(McCurdy,  Hixton/,  Prophfcy,  and  MonumanU,  vol. 
1.  p.  196).     See  further  under  HtTTrTBS. 

H.  E.  Rylb. 

EPHRON  (I'l-njv),  Jos  15".— A  mountain  district. 
containin;:;  cities,  on  the  border  of  Judoh,  between 
Nephtoah  and  Kiriathjearim.  The  ridge  W.  of 
Bi.-Mdc'lium  seems  intended.  2.  ('E0pwi'}  1  Moo 
5**  ",  *>  Mac  1*2'''.  A  .strung  fortress  in  the  \V.  part 
of  BaHh.nn  between  AK)iteroth<karnaim  and  lJ«th- 
ifhean.  The  site  is  unknown.  3*  tSee  Ephraim  in 
preceding  col.  O.  R.  Condeil 

EPICUREANS  CEwiroi/wrw).— We  read  in  Ae  I7»' 
that  when  8t.  Paul  came  to  Athens  'certain  of  the 
Enicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers ennountored  him.' 
\\  hetli«r  he  diHruM»ed  their  touL-ts  witli  them  is  not 
relateil,  nor  what  they  thoucht  of  his  ;  for  we  need 
not  refer  to  the  two  socta  tlie  unfavourable  criti- 
cisms, that  St.  l^aul  was  a  babbler  and  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods. 

Epicurus  was  bom  B.C.  342,  and  spent  his  early 
life  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  .307  he  domiciled 
him.4clf  ut  Athene,  and  »oon  gathered  round  him 
a  group  of  friends  and  pupils  who  never  forsook 
him.  Their  meeting-place  was  a  small  garden  and 
villa  which  he  oMmed  in  the  suhurbs,  and  which  he 
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afterwanla  bequeathed  to  the  sect  or  'thlaauti.' 
Htf  died  in  B.C.  ^0  of  Ht'ftne,  the  pain  of  which  he 
horc  witti  philosophic  calinnest. 

The  moral  or  cthic^il  theory  of  Epicums  was 
im^Rfsted  hy  that  of  tuH  predecessor  Aristippus  of 
C\Teno,  who  formulated  the  human  good  or  end  of 
lue  as  coQsuting  in  the  pleasure  of  each  moment. 
K.  adopted  pleamtre  an  the  end  ;  but  in>iit)t«d  tUac 
it  i»  the  plcuaure  of  an  entire  life  at  which  we  must 
aim,  and  tanght  that  thincan  be  secured,  not  by  in - 
(lulgint;  whims  and  Lnslincts  as  they  momentarily 
ari»e  in  as  and  solicic  us,  but  only  by  reconcilini; 
them  Into  a  systematic  whole,  in  which  each  will 
receire  tlie  amount  of  satisfaction  whii'^h  bclongfl 
to  each.  Beforo  indul},-iaK  any  loiftinct,  bodily  or 
mentiil,  we  are  to  consider,  aoid  Epicurus,  what 
will  \tc  the  oonimq ucnocti  to  oursclvoii  and  tho»o 
wliose  liapptntieM  or  pleasure  is  bound  up  with  our 
own.  Thus  the  gennul  upshot  of  his  teach  in};  is 
not  imlike  that  of  Bishop  Butler;  and  the  charge 
mode  a;^ainet  him  by  the  ancient  Stoics,  thnt  he 
encouraged  sloth  tuid  sensnnlity,  was  unjust. 
(^onvUairc  and  Howson  we  right  when  they  Kpcak 
(Life  find  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  x.)  'of  the  quiet 
Kanivn,  where  K.  lired  a  life  of  philosophic  L-on- 
lentmeiil.,  and  tauuho  his  diwiiples  (hat  the  enjoy> 
ment  of  tranquil  pleasure  was  the  highest  end  of 
human  existence. 

The  Stoics  also  stigmatized  E.  as  an  atheist, 
because  he  held  that  the  ^da  live  a  sublime  life  of 
divinL'  calm,  as  far  removed  from  the  pasxit>n»  and 
hatreds  which  niuke  men  unhappy  as  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  elements.  The  eontemporariefi  of 
¥..,  like  the  tireek  or  Italian  peasantry  of  to-ilay, 
believed  that  every  clap  of  thunder,  every  Hash  of 
lightning,  every  earthquake,  was  a  direct  act  of  a 
j^'oH,  who,  except  in  abnormal  paroxysm?!,  never 
acted  at  all.  Ii  a  man  was  blind  from  birth,  the 
gods  were  angry  with  him  or  hia  forefathers.  If 
there  wan  a  drought,  the  goda  moont  to  signifT 
their  displcuytiro  with  someone  or  other.  The  gods 
were  perjietunUy  meddling  with  nnturo  and  man, 
and  oitener  in  a  malign  than  in  a  loving  manner. 
An  instinctive  dislike  for  such  peddling  views  of 
Providence  inoUned  E.  to  the  philosophy  of  second- 
ary causes,  which  Anaxagoras  and  L>eniocritu»  had 
already  broached  in  an  earlier  generation  ;  and  he 
«dHborat«d  a  pliili»i<}ptiy  of  nature  nccDrding  to 
xvhiuh  all  pheuuineiia,  uHpecially  thf;  t)i<uiik>r  and 
liglitning,  in  which  Zeus  was  popularly  supposed 
to  vent  his  irn,  were  referred  to  the  play  of  atoms 
moving  about  in  a  void  Kpoce.  To  this  regular 
action  and  interaction  of  atoms  wcro  to  bo  ascribed 
the  stars  and  their  movements.  Here,  again,  Kpi- 
carenniam  struck  nt  the  widespread  KiijK^riititinn  of 
n«trology, and  remlered  agreatser>'iectoliutciaiiity. 
For  if  a  man's  whole  life  and  destiny  depended  on 
the  position  of  the  stars  at  his  birth)  he  was  not 
ircK  to  mould  his  own  character,  but  was  the  slave 
of  alien  forciss,  In  opiKMiition  to  such  a  degrading 
and  pamly/.irig  fatahsm,  E.  taught  that  man  hait 
II  free  will,  anci  can  make  the  best  of  himself. 

A  modem  writer  (Mr.  I'ator,  in  his  work  Marxiu 
the  Epicurtan)  has  shown  how  naturally  Epiour- 
eanisiii,  the  moat  humane  of  ancient  creeds,  oonid 
in  the  2Dd  cent,  i^asa  into  CbriiitiBiiitv.  And 
inrjeed  the  twu  had  much  in  common.  Suth  were 
opjiosed  to  the  vulgar  mythology  of  antiquity: 
both  ascribed  to  the  Deity  a  loity  immunity  and 
repose  from  every  lower  noasion  and  feeling  ;  both 
taught  the  doctrine  of  free  will  in  opposition  to 
the  astrologcri> :  both  iuculcated  kindneaa  and 
geatlcneaa  to  man  and  bea.'it ;  both  frugality  and 
contentment  with  niulerate  circuinstanoes.  And 
as  Epieureanisnj,  Wing  the  offsprinf;  of  on  ago 
when  the  iuten^ti  but  narrowing  imtnotism  of  the 
ancinnt  city-state  was  gone  hy,  wa^  capable  of 
being  practised  under  any  form  of  poHtiokl  institu- 


tions, so  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  was 
formL>d  in  detachment  f^ora  any  speoi&I  set  of 
institutions,  and  even  in  dctianco  of  toany  whiohi 
both  before  and  since,  havo  been  held  essential. 

LiTSRArtrEiL—'nM  bwi  ihon  uoount  o(  EpicunwUsm  ii 
WallAce-i  fpimramifmln  "OhW  Ancient  PhikM(mhl«ii-(B.P.O.  K.X 
SMSlsohiiutklBfn  ffnnaiMC.*.  Porahillorln«mtnto(  eh^ 
■ubjoct,  uid  for  s  Imawlsaira  of  Mm  Omk  soufxsM,  connill  RJtt«r 
ud  I'raJIer't  lliatortA  PJitioaotAia  Ofttea,  or  Zvllcr*!  Bi4l.  ^ 
Or.i'AUoMmAyjslaotl.  UMnvriiflrfcuns.  Auioiur  older  iroricn, 
QatMndTsw  Mfo, JTorOiiJ <t iWtniui fjpwun' ;  Th»L\ffnfK., 
by  DloB«ue*  LAertiu* ;  Um  poem  of  l.ucrattus  In  LsUn,  orsa  tr. 
by  Uunro.  Lau  la  Uw  but  o«nt.  ui  entira  librsry  of  Eplcutvui 
ivritiiucs  vnu  fouod  «t  UutvuliuicuiD.  Uany  of  tbssa  rwls  havo 
been  deoipher«d  uid  prlated  slnfle  17^,wh9n  tb«  tMk  ol  unroll- 
lti){  tlicm  wu  Snt  tm»yvL  But  vaay  ol  Umid  sn  too  murli 
ohWTM]  hj  cbe  hot  Un  vbiuh  overwhdnuid  tha  dty  in  a.Di.  70 
to  Im  of  niucti  uw.  8UI]  luauy  wriLian  of  B.  sad  of  tlw  iMdla^ 
momben  of  hl«  •cbool.  w1ii(.<h  woukt  hftv*  ham  lost  ciMMrpt  (or 
tliia  tuDuui  catocljpsui  of  naturo,  tisvo  b«en  tbua  prwwvsd 
»D  u*^  F.  C.  COSYBEARE. 

EPIPHANE8.— See  Antiochos  iv. 

EPIPHI  ['V.in4.i,  3  Mac  6«).— See  Time. 

EPISTLE.— 1.  In  OT.— The  epistle  is  so  spontan. 
eous  a  form  of  liteialurc  that  it  may  \m  regardcti  a.t 
one  of  the  earlier  applications  of  tlie  art  uf  writing 
(soc  WttlTlNO).  Lcttfir-writing  must,  however, 
have  been  confined  at  lirat  to  the  few  ;  and  official 
rather  than  private  correspondence  would  be  the 
prevailing  type.  In  UT  verbal  meaaages  alone 
appear  pnor  to  the  Kingdom  in  Israel,  the  letter  of 
David  to  Joab  touching  Uriah  (2  S  U'*-")  being 
tho  first  recorded  cxamplo.  Here  the  message  wait 
one  which  could  not  have  been  aant  verbally 
thron^'h  ITriah ;  and  a  similar  need  for  aecreBy 
explains  the  use  of  sealed  letters  by  Jezebel  in  the 
matter  of  Naboth  (1  K  2l*-»,  rf.  2  K  I0>-',  Jehu 
and  thewnuof  Ahab:al!)o2Ch'Jl"'],  The  answer 
in  each  case  was  verbal ;  hence  we  infer  that 
writing  was  still  tho  rnru  exception  eveu  in  high 
ofhcial  matters.  Other  reaiwns  for  resorting  to 
written  meaaagea  wcro  tho  desire  to  be  emphatia 
or  peremptory,  as  in  the  rases  of  Benhatlad's  letter 
sent  with  Naamsn  to  Jehoram  of  Israel  (2  K  S^^Ji 
and  of  Sennacherib's  open  letter  to  Uczekiah  (2  K 
19",  Is  37",  2  Ch  32") ;  or  the  wish  to  be  specially 
courteous,  as  with  the  letters  and  present  sent  1^ 
Merodach-baladan  on  hearing  of  Hezekiah's  re- 
cover\'from»ickiiefi8|*.2K20"T7  Jh39').  So  far  letters 
have  own  ehi*Uly  those  of  kings.  Akin  to  these, 
in  formal  or  authoritative  charact^ir,  bi  tlie  letter 
sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  (JerliH'j, 
whichalso  alludes  to  Himilur  letters  sent  bya  certain 
Siiemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
undermine  Jeremiah's  own  position  (vv"*-").  From 
this  it  would  soem  fair  to  infer  thnt  the  conditions 
uf  the  Captivity  gave  a  marked  atininlus  to  tin;  uhc 
of  letters  Dy  the  Ht-brews  as  a  medium  for  im|iort- 
ant  measagea.  Certain  it  is  thnt  hercaft^fr  we  find 
not  only  moro  frequent  reference  to  such  corre- 
spondence, bat  al«)  a  new  and  more  precise  ter- 
minology used  to  express  the  notion  'epistle'  as  a 
Bp«eific  form  of  wTiting.  Hitherto  the  terra 
employed,  as  in  2  S,  K.  (  =  Ib),  and  oven  Jer,  lias 
been  quite  vague  and  general.  A  letter  is  aimidy 
'a  book'  (n^g,  QtfiXiov,  ftlji^os),  its  precise  nature 
Iwjing  learnt  only  from  the  context.  But  hence- 
forth thuro  emerge,  in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh,  Est,  certain 
specialized  terms,  the  most  distinctive  coming 
fiom  foreign  tongues.  Besidea  words  for  a 
•wTiting'  (=01,  2  Ch  2"  :o;«  .  .  .  n;ih.  Est3"-'* 
B"*- "  with  c-)??  hard  bv  in  either  case ;  ur  3r;c, 
2Ch21"  =yf>aipi,.  asin  t>t  I0*|,  we  find  the  strange 
PTJitt  of  AsHvr.  {/jfirlti,  so  Erd.  I>elitach)  or  at  leoHt 
Pen*,  origin  (2  *Ch  30'«,  Ezr5«^-.  Neh  2'-»6'-"-'", 
Est  9**.  Cf.  d-r^p^iop,  Herod.  viLi.  »S ;  Xen. 
Cvrop.  viii.  6.  9),  and  jii^J,  a  I'ers.  form  [Ezr*'"*. 
wtiere  nW**?  3W  <V"')  =  "Ti*  (vv.MiJssaiifiyj  (v.") : 


while  ArtaxerxeA'  it^i^o  (reni'ript,  v.")  altto^itfi^^i 
(v.")].  TIio  two  lutu*r  tonus  iirtreguliiilv  rendered 
by  iriffToS-f)  in  the  LXX.  From  nil  this  it  seems 
prolKible  UiAt.  fiuiiLliunty  uith  tlie  ruyiil  utuling 
syBtem  of  the  Porsians  (cf.  iyyaptCtiif  in  nit  q*") 
helped  to  make  the  letter  stand  out  more  clearly  to 
tJie  Jewish  iiiind  as  a  distinct  litorary  typo.  In  the 
poai-L*xi]ie  hiiitortcal  books  the  exact  epistolary  form 
la  often  prewrved,  inchiding  a  foniinl  address  in 
oertftiD  i'HHe».  Tlita  ia  a  marked  feature  iti  the 
Bk)i.  of  Mar-,  IwlongiDif  to  the  Greek  period,  where 
also  a  oloRiiij,' '  FarewelT'oecurs,  »oraetime»  with  the 
addition  of  tlie  exact  date  {e.g.  2  Mao  1 1"-**-**  sjal/wiif 
.  .  .  ipfit/xrOt  or  &yiatv<7*).  As  yet,  however,  we 
hiLve  no  models  of  private  correspondence  nmong 
the  Hebrews ;  ao  that  here,  &s  often,  we  arc 
dependent  ii[^H>n  the  light  »lied  baokward.t  by  NT. 

2.  In  NT. — In  view  of  the  nuiiibera  and  inlliience 
of  tlie  DiiujHjra,  Llie  collateral  evidence  of  nun-Heb, 
ana1o;;ies  now  becomefl  of  moment.  Bat  the 
letters  of  litvrary  iuen>  like  Cicero  or  Seneca,  are 
hardl;^  to  onr  purpose.  It  is  rather  to  the  Egyp. 
papyri,  and  to  the  colleotiona  of  epistles  mostly 
tatlit.'red  upon  CTcat  Greek  names  during  the  AJex- 
aii'lrino  aire,  tuat  we  must  look  for  bmts  of  real 
value."  The  evident^  baa  bctn  well  collected  by 
G.  A.  Deieitnuinn,  who,  in  bis  Bib&Utitfiun  (pp. 
18^252),  rcAL'hes  the  following  resnits.  A  broad  line 
in  to  be  drawn  l>et\veen  the  letter  and  the  eptstle. 
The  one  is  CHiientiallT  a  apontaneoiu  prmluct, 
dominated  throuj;hout  by  the  image  of  the  reader, 
hiH  ftjTnpathies  and  iiiterwsta,  instinct  al.-io  with  the 
writer's  own  suiil :  it  is  virtually  one  half  of  an 
imaginary  dialu;^tic,  the  suppressed  r«Ki)on^cs  of  the 
other  party  shaping  the  courao  of  what  la  ncbuallj 
M-ritten  -,  it  18  conttdential  in  the  sense  that  it  x» 
meant  for  particular  readers  known  to  the  x\Tit-er. 
The  other  ha«  a  general  aim,  oddreesing  all  and 
Riindry  whom  it  may  concern  :  it  is  like  a  public 
ttr>ee<.-h,  and  looks  towards  publication.  But  pub- 
lu'ation  U  the  very  note  of  literature  proper. 
H(;nce  the  letter,  n«  private,  dillerx  from  tlie  epintle 
inbeiuga'pre-literary' ty[n*of8elf.expreR!!ion,  akin 
to  a  diary.  But,  like  a  diary,  if  meant  ultimately 
for  the  public  eye  a  letter  may,  in  spite  of  iu 
original  um,  Ikj  in  fact  an  epistle  (B.j^.certflin  letters 
of  Cic«ro,  Si-neca,  and  I'liny).  The  literary  eniMt.le 
would  arine  from  actual  ex]K;rience  of  the  poslbutu- 
ons  value  placed  on  a  great  man's  letters,  and  might 
lake  one  of  two  fomia  :  (1)  tlioso  written  to  make 
or  enhance  one's  own  fame ;  (2)  tbo»e  forged  under 
some  great  name,  cither  for  practice,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  or  to  give  weight 
to  pruiMiganda  of  some  sort.  But  in  any  cose  it 
will  botray  care,  effort  after  finish  -in  a  word,  art ; 
whereas  tne  letter  proper  Ib  unstudied,  a  thing  of 
natnre.  This  tx^ing  so,  letters  require  an  exegesis 
alt  tlieir  own,  one  wliicti  ttetJi  their  contenta  in  vital 
relntion.i  with  nntlHir  and  r(*ndeni.  Thmi  only  can 
their  proper  sense  be  ascertained. 

Those  principles  have  a  real  bearing  on  NT  epp., 
and  niiwt  rank  among  the  test*  of  autlienticity. 
ButccjtiiLQBpeoin!  features  of  jirimitiveCUristiiuiity 
motiify  their  applitsition  ;  and  tJie  universal  nature 
of  the  interests  invotvod  makes  the  line  between 
Utter  and  epistle  a  fainter  one,  as  we  nee  by  placing 
1  Th  alongside  an  epistle  like  Itoman.%  or  even  the 
encyclical  Kphesians.  It  was,  no  doubt,  by  writing 
letters  that  .St.  Paul  came  to  fee)  on  epistle  a  &t 
medium  of  exposition.  And  it  eccms  that  he, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  unique  missdonorv  labours, 
(lartly  asaJowof  Gr.  •Horn,  culture,  was  tne  creator 
of  the  XT  tyi*  of  enistlo,  itself  tlie  most  character- 
istio  blossom  of  tlie  New  Life  in  the  souU  of 
men,  the  most  notable  dilTerenUa  of  NT  among 
eocred  t»ooks.     It  is  eveu  possible  that  all  other  NT 

*  A  HFtAln  proportion  of  lb«  Alfxuidring  naruilu-^piiUflS, 
bdflC  Uncco-Jexk-ian  In  orlgUi,  have  a  *p«da1  oWm  to  fttteatiim. 


epiRtleii  owe  their  birth  to  St.  Paul  a*  pioneer.  Btt 
tJiis  as  it  may,  the  relevant  data  can  lur^t  \w.  grouped 
as  (a)  nre-PauHne,  (6)  Pauline,  (c)  post-Paulmo. 

(a)  Pbe-Paulinb  Epistles.— Letters  of  inatrua- 
tion  to  the  syDagogaJ  authorities  even  outside  l^aL 
were  sent  by  toe  supreme  court  of  the  motber- 
city  as  occasion  arose  {Ac  9*  with  :±^^  cf.  -2»-%  It 
was,  perbapt),  not  without  some  vnguc  st-nm:  of  this 
analogy  that  Ihc  Jerus.  oommunity,  acting  through 
tlie  aposUen  and  the  elder  brethren  (Ar  \')^  ^,  of. 
3  Mao  1''  "*),  addroHsed  their  Gentile  bretliren  of  the 
proiinoe  Svria-Cilicia  touching  terms  of  com- 
munion. Common  use  of  '  letters  of  introduction ' 
is  implied  in  2  Co  3'  (see  Ac  18=^.  and  cf.  Ro  16'** 
as  a  sample),  and  in  a  slightly  diMerent  sense  In 
1  Co  10*.  No  donbt,  too,  foreign  synagogues  were 
wont  to  rt'fur  doubtful  poiuL»  to  Jerua.  and  thus 
elicit  written  res]M>nses.  But  we  cannot  view  the 
letter  of  the  Cor.  Church  to  it«  spiritu.'d  fatJier  or 
apostle  ( I  Co  7'.  4'*""  9^  '• ")  exactly  in  this  light. 
Bather  it  aeenia  a  natural  result  of  tike  nniqae 
relation  which  St.  Paul's  personality,  at  uuoe 
strong  and  tender,  caused  to  grow  up  Mtween  him 
and  bis  '  children  in  the  gospel.'  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  Pauline  letUirs. 

{b\  Pai;i.INE  EflSTLK-s.— There  was  an  impera- 
tive niHHl  for  tlie  single  Afiodtle  of  the  Gentiles  to 
multiply  his  presence,  as  it  were.    This  he  did  in 

fiart  by  trusted  comp.anions,  but  in  part  aLw  by 
ettcr.<i.  Doubtlestt,  their  exact  form  wouldhavc  l>eea 
other  than  it  is  had  the  current  models  been  other 
than  they  were.*  Hut  existing  litcrarj-  usiiges, 
wliL'tht-r  .lewihh  or  Gentile,  gavo  to  tbcni  no  more 
than  Habbinism  gave  to  liis  gosjtel — certain  vuliiclee 
of  thought  that  lay  readiest  to  iiiw.  What  bis 
goflpel  ndopte<i,  it  transligurcd  ;  and  nowhere  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  oonventionalities  of  the 
epistolary  form.  Addresa,  salutation.  Tmal  bene- 
diction, oil  pulsate  with  life,  and  expand  at  hia 
touch  into  clauses  charged  with  emotion,  every 
word  of  which  reveals  bis  estimate  of  some  group 
of  souls  that  were  ever  lu  bishBOrt'a  prayem.  One 
may  well  see  in  2Th  8"  {cf.  2»)  tokens  that 
Thcssalonica  was  not  the  first  Chundi  oddreKsed  by 
St.  Paul.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  true  cause 
of  his  very  first  letter  lay  deep  in  the  some  spirit 
as  Wuatlics  in  1  Th,  the  e.-^sentially  '  ]uu>toral ' 
iuislinct.  llis  letters  were  iudeed  the  Ufe-liluud  of  a 
noble  nnirit,  over  ready  to  be  poured  forth  to  nourish 
itfl  spiritual  offspring  (1  Th  W-%  Of  a  temper  too 
ardent  for  the  more  studied  forms  of  writing,  St. 
Paul  could  yet  by  letter,  and  so  on  the  spur  of  occa- 
sion, concentrate  all  his  wealth  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  maturing  cxjwrionee  upon  some  particular  re- 
ligious situation,  and  sweep  away  the  dilbculty  or 
danger.  Such  'waiting  upon  Providenee'  was  the 
attitudu  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  tfuk  no  thought 
for  a  future  the  next  event  of  which  might  be  the 
return  of  Jhsu-i  Mewuali  in  heavenly  power.  In 
lhi.'4  scnso,  likewise,  the  occasional  epistle  was  the 
typical  form  of  its  literature. 

The  I'auline  letters  have  a  «tyle  all  their  own — 
though  ulylo  was  far  from  the  writer's  thoughts. 
It  was  indeed  the  man.  Hence  tlieir  enonuutis 
value :  Bntt,  as  the  data  for  bis  journal  inlitne  and 
Li/c  alt  in  one  ;  and  next  as  the  immovoble  critical 
1»i«s  of  historical  Chri-itianity.  Just  as  ci>rtain  of 
these  letters  articulate  a  unique  p«rK<>nality,  mani- 
fold yet  mastered  by  one  absorbing  pa-'ision,  so 
surely  must  ail  theories  reckon  with  whut  they 

*  R^nan,  TT^I.vlnir  appftrratly  on  Txltnudic  Knd  mcdianml  d«lK, 
uKrU  thftt  '  cormpoiKlcDoe  between  crnacnruea  Blrcort/ 
«xiat«d  In  JaAainn :  in»  tnray  chonred  vlth  fuoi  lelicn  was 
«vati  K  di^ituT  dravm  from  th»  •vnAgOfUM,'  lati  tm  ImplJM 
UiaC  doabtful  polnta  of  dnotiinn  or  pnotkM  nra  thtia  til*. 
oiuMd  (St.  J'mu,  238,  S£9  Kod  n3>.  But  be  rl»M  no  retpnncM. 
SwMlajr  Kp«aka  store  i^nanltdlr,  uid  lodeed  daubu  it  'che 
wrilhir  of  doctrinal  t^]).  waukl  oomo  to  the  flnl  |fi-r>tTrttllon  of 
Chrlsuua  u  i  mMUr  ot  oouiw'  (Aniiji.  Laet.  sa&,  sm). 
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imply  AS  to  the  origins  of  Climtianit^r.  Tbey 
renect  the  mood  of  the  time  ami  given  circle  vritli 
perfect  vividac^s  of  ti*,'ht  and  shade,  ere  it  fades 
into  the  neutral  tints  of  a  set  namttive.  No 
criticb^u  can  ignorij  them.  But  n<<ithur  can 
Christian  theolugy.  This  mcana  tliat  tlioy  are  to 
lie  read  tirtit  of  all  as  letters,  and  by  the  canons 
which  govern  such  a  reading.  Until  any  reading 
can  be  put  into  relation  to  both  writer  and  corre- 
spondents, Ml  far  OS  yet  knowo,  it  c&rniot  be  held 
real  mid  valid.  We  must  reach  tlie  theoK>K'y,  if 
wo  reauh  it  truly,  tbroujili  tho  miaaioiiary  and  man 
of  Gutl,  i^o  rcairlied,  it  ii*  full  of  tiualitJcation,  of  the 
flexibility  that  markn  Hpirit  off  irum  letter.  And. 
motit  valuable  of  all,  a  feelini^  for  the  practical 
reference  of  Chriiitian  tmth — the  ideal  of  'being,' 
even  more  than  'knowing'  or  even  'doing'— can 
never  bo  lacking  when  these  writings  are  read  as 
letters.  To  this  cml  their  very  ordering  contributes, 
I'or  the  fioily  of  the  coateuts  falU  into  two  [lartA. 
The  propliet — for  herein  lies  their  continuity  wiUi 
OT  (cf.  Jer  29t — carries  the  soul,  on  the  wings  of 
vision,  to  a  level  where  tlie  will  tlada  ita  feet  free  to 
run  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  life  is  seen  sub  specie 
attmii'Atu,  in  the  light  of  God.  But  then  the 
apostle  never  fails  to  depict  what  this  means  for 
daily  life,  ere  he  turns  the  eye  onco  moro  to  the 
founts  of  itupiration  with  aV-IoJ^ing  Doxology  or 
Boned irtioQ.  it  is  in  such  applicatinn»  that  the 
actual  faoe-to-faoe  nature  of  the  Paulino  letter 
allows  certain  self-revelalionB  to  be  elicited  by  the 
virtual  dialogue,  Some  of  theae  are  among  our 
most  procioas  hints  towards  a  theory  of  biblical 
ins[)iration,  which  by  iti  very  recognition  of  human 
limitatioiLtt  stands  out  in  contraNt  to  the  pn^fin 
notion  of  inspiration  as  uniform  dictation  thruu'-U 
a  pawiive  organ ;  an  idea  which  soon  tainted  tlie 
ect-lefiastical  theory  from  Jufttin  onwards  (see 
Saii'luy.  Bl  S-'pOtr..  cf.  31  ff..  391  ff.I. 

Fiually,  it  may  be  noted,  even  aa  regards  the 
growtli  of  tlioii;.4it  marked  by  certain  Pauline 
Bpi»lUw,  that  uf  all  litcrarj-  fonn»  tlio  hitter  lca*»t 
i>rofei«scs  to  exhauHt  a  M-ritcr's  ideas — the  limit 
being  given  rather  by  the  reader's  conditions — or 
oommitH  the  writer  to  his  own  past.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  ideal  form  of  utterance  for  a  spirit  in  which 
great  germs  are  ever  being  quickenea  by  the  touch 
of  practical  problems. 

(c)  1'ustPaulinh  Epistles,  in  a  broad  sense 
at  leAst,  we  may  nlyle  the  other  NT  epistles  (for 
Jamca,  see  Sanday,  BL  344).  Some  uf  them 
largely  {tartake  ot  the  'epistle*  in  contrast  to 
'  letter.'  DeiiM«mann,  indeed,  goes  too  far  when  he 
pnta  at  least  half  of  them  into  the  former  doss 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  infur  their  pseudonynuty  (pp. 
242  ff.).  But  we  may  group  tliem  as  *  letters'  and 
'epistles'  aci'urding  aH  Lbcy  were  or  were  not 
meant  unginaUy  for  readers  more  or  leas  Vnown  to 
the  writ-L-r.  Hi:rc  //cirffUAtfirnt  claims  notice;  for, 
Lhough  not  actually  Pauline,  it  vm  roost  likely 
suggested  by  SLPnulHexample,  seeing  that  Timothy 
is  known  to  it«  authur  (13*).  Its  closing  greetings 
mark  it  a  tme  letter ;  yet  its  abrupt  opening  muktjs 
it,  even  more  than  M>me  I'auline  opiKtlcH,  hover 
between  a  letter  and  a  homily.  PoHiiiibly,  the 
writer  does  not  foci  his  name  weighty  enough  to 
prefix  in  formal  fawhion  (cf.  Ep.  jwim,  1^*1.  On 
tlie  other  baud.  JajncJi  ha«  a  fonniU  address,  but  no 
final  greetings :  which  marks  it  an  epistle  proper, 
meant  for  a  clnss,  not  for  given  circlea  jiersonaUy 
knovn  to  the  writer.  Otherwise  is  it  with  1  Pet'rr 
{ji.s  ftis-uj^  whivh  ia  quite  on  the  lines  of  an  epistle 
like  Ifo,  and  involves  some  familiarity  with  the 
f«aders'  concrete  relatiuna  And  this  seems  true 
even  of  1  Jn,  devoid  as  it  is  of  the  usual  marks ; 
for  the  Uine  uf  paternal  ntlection  (rtKria)  seems 
best  to  suit  a  Church  or  Churches  that  knew  and 
revereti  the  writer— probably  those  addressed  out 


of  foil  knowledge,  thongh  in  a  public  or  literary 
faohion,  in  the  Hk.  of  Kev  (2-1).  2  </n  is  eurely  a 
real  letter,  in  duo  form,  to  one  such  Church  by  the 
same  apostle,  whose  cryptic  use  of  6  wptv^iitpQs 
and  ^KKfKTri  Kipta  IB  due  to  fear  of  a  hostile  Stata 
[v.").  So  is  it  with  3  Jn  (v."),  a  seq^uel  (cf.  *j  sent 
to  a  private  friend  when  accfws  to  this  Church  was 
cut  ull'by  an  ambilious  uflicial.  In  all  uf  the  above 
one  seems  to  feel  personality  going  forth  in  subtle 
ways  to  reach  its  proper  audience.  This  is  hardly 
so  with  Jitf/<s,  whose  addreu  is  quite  vague ,-  still 
lea*  wUh  2  Peter,  nliifh  ni  it  stands  Kcums  de- 
pendent on  Jude,  Nor  need  thi»  surprise,  when  its 
author,  in  implying  anxious  stmly  of  rerlain  Pauline 
epi-^tlys,  can  rank  them  as  Scripture  (3'*"'*). 

To  sum  up.  While  wo  gam  now  insight  into 
differences  of  type  among  NT  epistles  by  placing 
tbcm  in  line  with  other  ancient  opigtlcs,  yet  on  re- 
flexion we  see  afresh  the  strange  distinctiveness  of 
the  fonner  aji  a  whole.  It,Mimti  <in  the  f<pecial 
nature  both  of  the  originating  inipuUe  and  of  tlie 
tie*  binding  writer  and  re-adf-ra  in  virtue  of  their 
cvmmon  faith.  Outaidu  Judaism,  religion  meant 
neither  passionate  belief  nor  elevated  conduct  ra 
much  as  correct  ritual.  From  this  could  spring  no 
literature  of  persua-nion,  luoiit  of  all  in  epi^loliiry 
form.  But  given  the  new  motive  for  the  religious 
letter,  its  native  form  could  hardly  stop  short 
wlif^ru  it  began,  in  Uie  splendidly  [inrftonal  pro- 
phutiyings  and  exhortation*  of  St.  Paul  the  inspired 
mi-ssionary.  Even  in  him  new  and  moro  settled 
conditions  evoked  a  new  manner ;  the  eermon  gets 
the  upper  hand,  changing  Cliristinn  letter  mto 
Chriatian  epistle.  Of  the  later,  or  strictly  pastoral 
typo,  1  Jn  tM'cmA  a  true  sample.  Placed  alongside 
1  Th,  it,  or  even  1  P,  might  appear  marked  off  as 
Deissmann's  'artistic  epintle'  from  his  * pre-literary 
jotter.'  But,  with  oil  intervening  stages  supplied 
In  even  acknowledged  Pauline  letters,  these  cate- 
gories rannut  amilv  witli  wiuh  riguur  as  to  be 
ftynonymuus  with  '  Catholic '  and  '  Pauline  *  epistles 
Titi^itrctively.  Various  pn,>U!ums  remain,  e.g.  as  to 
the  Pauline  Pastoral  i'^ip.,  whose  int«^ity  is  opcu 
to  doubt ;  but  flexibility  and  nice  diHcrimination 
must  here  be  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is  not  tiie 
place  to  see  how  the  NT  enictlen  became,  first  litera- 
ture, and  then  canonical  literature.  But  it  here 
falU  to  note  that  even  tho  most  personal  I'nnline 
letters  thereby  became  for  the  Church  pure  epistles 
or  theological  p^iniphlets.  They  were,  that  is,  read 
for  the  mowt  part  in  abstrtu-to,  their  writer  and 
original  readers— and  therefore  the  original  sense — 
alike  becoming  of  little  or  no  moment. 

LmtHATi-xe.— Fkrru>,  Mefajfa  </  th»  Uookt  (ISMl  db.  vU.; 
ItendAY.  BL  334ft.,  3U;  uul  asp.  PnUtJ.  fu  dtn  UU.  Brvftn 
und  SpitUin.  In  0.  A.  V^maann't  BtbMtidim,  IMA. 

J.  V.  Bartlet. 
EQUAL.— 1.  As  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  impartial,' 
•fair"  {  =  Lat.  atruwi),  Ps  17'  'Let  thine  eyes  be- 
hold the  things  tliat  are  equal '  (cnf**?,  either  the 
obj.  of  the  vb.  hence  AV,  and  RV  '  I..et  thine  eyes 
look  uiMJo  equity  ' :  or,  mure  jirobably,  an  a<lv. 
[  — DnT''C|]  as  Del,  and  RVni  'Thine  eyes  behold 
%nth  equity ' ).  This  meaning  of  'equal*  is  else- 
where in  OT  found  only  in  Kzk  (18***^  ""*  33"»-  •*, 
Heb.  [;?:,  lit.  'is  proportioned '  or  '  adjusted ')  in  ref. 
to  God's  dealinea.  In  A[tocr.  it  is  fuund  2  Mar 
13"  '  swore  U.*  alT  equal  conditions '  (ri  SUaxa,  ItV 
*  to  acknowledge  all  their  rights');  and  in  NT, 
Col  4* '  Slasters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  juat  and  e^unl*  [Hjv  laAntra,  RVm  'equality,' 
Lightft.  '  equity,'  *  fairness ').  Tindale  in  Vrol.  to 
Genesis,  says  '  that  Joseph  brought  the  KgyplianH 
into  Boch  subjection  wold  seme  nnto  «ome  a  very 
cruel  deiwle,  howlwit  it  was  a  very  ennnl  waye' ; 
and  in  '  The  Obwlience  of  a  Christian  >lan '  ( Works, 
i.  -All))  he  says,  '  it  i»  impofwiblo  tliat  a  man  Rhonid 
be  a  righteous,  an  egnl,  or  on  indifierent  joxlga  in 
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(lis  own  cause— lasts  and  nppetites  bo  blind  us,' 
Cf.  Milton,  PL  x.  743^ 

•A«iny  wiJI 

Concurrwl  not  to  my  lirinj;.  It  wire  but  rijht 

And  c^u*]  to  rMiuoo  toe  to  mj  dust.' 

3.  As  Rubet.  in  the  scnae  of  a  contcmnomrr,  one 
of  the  same  ceneration  (  =  LAi.  a-qtutlis),  Oal  1" 
*  And  profited  in  tho  Jcwn*  religion  obove  nianv 
my  eqtials  in  mine  own  nrvtion  '  {avmiKmtwnjs,  ISV 
'  beyond  many  of  miiio  own  nfic').  In  tJie  orgt.  to 
.^Offiffon  Anoniftes,  Satnuon  in  ' visited  by  certain 
friends  and  equals  of  his  tribe'  In  Hs  Si**,  how. 
ever,  'equal'  is  ono  of  my  own  rank,  as  AVm 
Heh.  'TO?  =^3»t,  a  man  after  mv  valuation,  i.e. 
ctit«emeu  as  I  am  esteemed.  So  Etyot,  ii.  417,  'to 
ao^uiro  by  tho  oxccntyng  of  iiwtice  nat  only  an 
opmion  of  tyrannvo  ainoiiga  the  people,  and  con- 
tteqnently  hnterede,  but  rIbo  mali^'uitie  amonge 
his  cquallex  and  KUj^rtoure.' 

S.  As  verb — (I)  to.'come  up  to,*  'match,'  Job 
28"-  "  '  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it ' ; 
'  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  elmll  not  oqual  it'  (TJVl ; 
and  (2)  to  'compare/  La  ii"  '  What  thing  Bhall  I 
liken  to  tliee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  T  what 
shall  I  equal  to  thee  ? '  U^ni^'y  n;). 

J.  IlASTlSOS. 

ER  irj).—i.  The  ehlest  son  of  Judah  by  his 
Cannanitish  wife,  the  daughter  of  Shua.  Ue  was 
manrittd  Ut  Tanmr,  who  was  apparently  at*o  of 
Canaanite  origin.  For  wickedness,  tho  nature  of 
which  is  not  described,  'J*  slew  liira'  (Gn  38'*', 
Nu  20i»).  3.  A  son  of  '  Sholali  the  non  of  Judah  ' 
[1  Ch  4").  3.  ThB  name  of  '  Er  the  son  of  JeJius ' 
appears  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Lk  3'-")  in 
the  7lh  generation  before  Zenibbabel,  and  tltc  15th 
after  David.  H.  E.  RylE. 

BRAN  (ns  'watchful').— Grandson  of  Ephraim, 
Nn  20>*  P.     Patronymic,  Er&nitcs,  ib. 

ERABTDS  i'EpacTot)  ocnirB  three  times  as  tho 
name  of  a  companion  of  St,  Paul.  1.  From  Ac 
Ift^  we  Iwirn  thot  during  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at 
Epheaus  he  «ent  Timothy  and  E.,  two  of  those 
that  ministered  unto  him  {5Co  ruf  SiaxayaCfTav 
aOry),  into  Macedonia.  2.  Iti  Ro  16»  E.  'the 
treasurer  (o/icw6/iot)  of  (lie  city '  is  mentioned 
amon^  those  who  send  their  salutations.  Ilis 
office  implies  that  he  wa4  a  man  of  some  cunsidiir- 
ahlu  im[K>rtance.  S.  In  2  Ti  4**  E.  14  mentioned  as 
having  '  remained  in  Coriulh.' 

Whetlier  these  reff.  apply  to  one,  two,  or  three 
persons  we  have  no  nit.-mi:4  of  conjecturing.  It 
i»,  however,  not  proUibl«  that  the  'treasurer  oi 
the  city,'  who  hehl  an  oHii;«  which  implied  resid- 
ence in  one  Io<:ality,  should  have  been,  like  the 
others,  an  itinerant  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

A.  C.  Ueadlam. 

ERBCH  i?.-iM)  was  called  by  the  Babylonmni^  and 
Aasyriann  Unik  (or  Arku),  whence  Heo.  Erech  and 
Arab.  Warka.  A  v«ry  ancient  city,  thought  at 
first  to  be  Ede$»aor  Calirrhoe  (Urfah)  in  the  N.W. 
of  Mesopotamm.  It  is  the  second  in  the  li.it  of  the 
four  towns  of  On  10">  (Itabel,  Ertch,  Accntl.  and 
Calnch),  compri-iinn;  Nimrod"*  kinuilom  in  the  land 
of  Shinar  (Babylonia).  Erech  (or  Warka)  lies  half- 
way  between  Ilillah  and  Korna,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrate.1,  and  W.  of  thiL-  Nile  Canal.  It  ia 
snpiwsed  by  Eried.  Delitzwh  that  this  river  must 
have  flowed  nearer  to  the  city  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
gamed,  aa  the  legend  relatea  that  (jilgamo5  and 
Ea-bOnl  washed  their  hands  in  the  stTcam 
after  having  killed,  in  F.rech,  the  divine  bull 
t«nt  out  by  the  goddess  Ishtnr.  Itfl  orig.  name 
was  Unn,  Unng,  or  Unuga,  translated  in  the 
bilin^al  texts  by  htbtu*  'Beat'  'dwelling,' 

'  The  prnn  II  n-Hatlon  of  till  word  Honu,  from  kGracktnoKrlp- 
tioQ,  to  DdTc  be«n  toAtAu. 


U  waa  a  very  important  city — the  capital,  in 
fact,  of  the  mythicul  hero-king  Gilgame^  The 
rnins  found  on  iIh  site  show  tho  remains  of  elegant 
buildings  with  Hiited  walla,  sometimvs  decorated 
with  pattema  formed  with  the  circular  ends  of 
various  coloured  cones  imbedded  in  mortar,  bricks 
bearing  archaic  Aeead.  and  Bab.  inscriptions,  etc 
Remains  of  canals  traverse  the  moaa  of  hillooka 
(whi^  in  Bomc  parts  are  nearly  DO  feat  hi^h)  and 
the  country  around  Llie  city,  showing  that  it  must 
bare  been  well  drained  in  ancient  tinted.  Those 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city  which  can  be 
traced  seem  to  have  been  in  tho  form  of  an  irrejp- 
!ar  circle  about  40  feet  high,  and  dhow  that  itM 
average  circumference  was  about  six  miles.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  extended 
bevoml  tlie  «(dls. 

I'lin  ant.ii|uity  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  the 
non-Semitic  (bilin^ial)  version  of  the  creation- 
story,  in  which  itn  fuiindation  i»  attributed  to  the 
god  Merodach  (/JP2nd  iwr.  vi.  107-1 1 4).  Another 
and  important  proof  of  its  antiquity  i«  given  in  the 
number  of  names  it  bears  in  the  inscriptions.  Be- 
sides its  original  appellation  of  Unng,  it  waa  called 
Illag  (or  Ulab)  {WAI  v.  pi.  41.  15),  Namvrim 
(iL  50.  58  ;  v.  41.  16|,  Tir-ana  'the  heavenly  grove  * 
(v.  41.  16),  Ara-imina  'the  i>oven  disitricts '*(io.  17), 
Gipar-imina*  '  thef«evenenclo«nrefl'(i6.  18),  Ki-na- 
nna  'the  heavenly  resting-placo'  (16.  10) — poetical 
names  implying  that  the  L-ity  nnd  its  Burrounding?! 
were  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  a»  ferlilo  nnd 
beautifiu  in  the  extreme,  and  very  different,  natu* 
rally,  fnim  the  scene  of  desolation  which  now  meets 
thotravellcr's  eyes.  Tlie  Archevites  mentioned  in 
the  Hk.  of  Ezra,  4",  were  inhabitants  of  the  Bab. 
Arku  or  Erech,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
school  of  leamtHl  men.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
Oroheni  (Archevites)  as  a  soot  of  Chaldn'att  astro- 
nomers dwelling  near  Babylon  (xxi.  p.  739) ; 
Ptolemy,  as  a  people  of  Arabia  near  the  Persian 
Gulf  (v.  19,  §  2) ;  and  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural 
population,  who  hanked  up  the  waters  of  tho 
Euphrates  and  com]»elIed  them  to  flow  into  the 
Tigris  (vi.  27,  a  31). 

Two  deities  who  had  temples  in  the  tuty  seem  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  E.,  namely,  Ishtar  and 
KanA.  Thii  teuiplu  dedicated  to  Ishtar  (Venus, 
aa  the  evt-ning  ulAr)  waa  calleil  E-ulmafi  '  the 
house  of  the  oracle '  ;  the  other,  dedicjite*!  to  Naiift 
(the  goddess  whose  image  was  farried  off  by  the 
Elanute  king,  Kudur-nuukhnndi,  BX.  3280,  and 
only  restored  to  its  place  1G35  years  later  by 
AsKur-bani-pal,  king  of  A^^ia),  waa  called  E-ana 
'  the  liaii-ie  of  liHavun,'  and  ia  now  reprasented  b/ 
tho  Buwarin'a  mound. 

Among  the  inscribed  and  stamped  bricks  foand 
in  Erech  are  many  of  the  time  of  the  historical  kin£;s 
— Diiftgi,  Ur-Dau,  Gudea,  Sin-gasid,  Merodach- 
bnladan  I.,  etc  Tablets  of  the  rcigiis  of  Nabopo- 
ta»ftar,  Ncbuchadrcitzar,  Is'abonidus,  Cynia,  Darius, 
and  some  of  tho  Selcucidn^,  havo  been  e:tcavated  in 
the  site.  In  the  mins  of  the  town  and  the  country 
around,  a  large  number  of  glazed  earthenware 
coffins  and  other  receptacles,  used  no  doubt  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  monlly  of  the  Parthian  iwriod, 
has  been  found,  shoeing  that  part  of  the  town  nnd 
its  neighbourhood  must  have  neon  nsed  as  a  necro- 
[)olis. 

LimAToaa— Schnder,  KAT^  04f.:  Loftnt.  CAaldtM  mnd 
Sutiana,  198  L;  DeliU^'K  I'argdiet,  S^f. ;  Hinilli,  Ckaldaan 
timrtit,  IH;  Bayc^  Uib.  LfcL  tut  Htl.  cf  Ane.  fiafrjrtoiUAnt, 
184  r.,  UCM  102;  Uomincl.  Jtw.  Utb.  Trad.  IZSu.,  1»,  les, 
177,  ftiM  Ut.  lUjntoxiA,  p.  SZV. 

I.  A.  PlXCUES. 

ERI  (-13  'watcher'). —Son  of  Gad,  Gn  «"» 
Nu  20",  P.     Patronymic.  Brltes,  ib. 

*  ItiiA  BiiparenUv  refcra  to  th«  mat  tower  tbiT».  In  srvvo 
■tA«;r-*,  «iiriJnr  to  t)i«  tower  ot  BsosL  K  wm  called  E-^pftr- 
imin^iWAJ  ii.  &a.  iML 


£&AIAS.— The  familiar  AV  spelling  of  Isaiah 
ill  Aiiocr.  and  HT  is  letaised  by  xtV  ouly  in 
SEftJ"». 

E8JUS-HADD0N  (l^-iCV,  Xaxtp^wi^  'AcopSif)— 
Esar-liaddou,  in  Aaayr.  Af«ur-uKli-uIdinrL,  'Aiwiir 
baa  given  abrotherf*  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
80D  of  Sennacherib,  by  whom  his  name  wua  chan';«<i 
to  Assur-etilyTikln-abla,  'Awnir,  the  hero,  Tiaa 
eRtablishod  the  son.'  Sennacherib  bequeathed  to 
him  ;;uMen  braeeleta,  nccklaccn,  and  other  valu- 
ables, 1^  manehs,  2^  sliokulH  in  weight,  which  were 
stored  up  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Amuk,  and 
probably  intended  him  to  liA  hiH  Auocenior.  In 
B.C.  OSl  K)iar-UaddoD  vean  at  the  head  uf  the  Aiwyr. 
army  tieliting  a^fainst  Erimenaa  of  Ararat  (Vsn), 
when  Serinaoberib  was  murdered  by  his  sonn 
Adrammeleeh  (or  rather  AraU-matik)  and  [Ncrgal-] 
•hareier  (2  K  19»».  U  a7«)  on  the  'iOth  of  Tebet 
(Deecmber).  For  forty-two  days  tlie  con-ijjirntors 
heht  the  capital,  but  uu  tbu  2ud  uf  Adar  (.lanuary) 
they  were  eompelled  to  fly  to  the  Armenian  king. 
£sar-baddon  met  bin  brothern  and  the  army  of 
Ararat  near  Malatiyeh  on  the  12th  of  lyrar 
(April);  the  veterana  of  A«»yria  won  the  battle, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  sainted  Lsar-hnddon  ojf  king. 
F.iutehiQH  quotes  from  Abydenus  that  the  battle- 
littld  wut  at  '  the  city  of  the  Byzantine^i,'  which 
von  GutAchmidt  corrects  into  Kizana  on  the  Cantta- 
docian  frontier.  After  the  victory  Ettar-liaJjun 
returncil  to  Nineveli,  and  on  the'  8th  of  Sivan 
(May)  waa  crowned  kJu^. 

He  was  an  able  penernl.  and  by  hia  concillatoty 
policy  prevented  such  r©l>eUionb  ita  had  troubled 
Iiis  fntlicr's  rci;,Ti.  Ilio  liist  carfl  was  to  rebuild 
Babylon,  which  Sennacherib  had  destroyed  (in  ao. 
689J,  and  to  make  it  the  second  capital  of  hii* 
empire.  Manaasch  of  Judah  became  hut  vasttal. 
and  was  called  upon,  along  with  the  other  kings  of 
the  west,  inclnmng  thttte  of  Cypnw,  to  furnish 
timber  and  stone  for  tlie  palace  of  their  Asuyrian 
lord.  The  Mfltement  in  2  CIi  33",  that  he  was 
carried  prisonur  Co  llabylon  after  his  revolt  from 
A&syria,  is  exnininod  br  the  fuct  thai  Ihibylon  had 
become  one  of  the  re&iuences  of  Ehur-haddon. 

The  early  part  of  E.sar-hiuldon*8  rei^a  was 
fKxupied  in  defending  his  kingdom  acainst  the 
hordes  of  GimirrA  or  Kimmerians,  cat^d  Gomer 
in  UT,  and  included  by  the  Assyrians  under  the 
gencraj  title  of  Manda  or  *  Noniathj/  who  were 
now  poiirinj:  into  Western  Aaia.  For  a  time  the 
iikHuc  seemed  doubtful,  and  a  hundred  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  to  tlie  ^odii  were  untered 
that  the  empire  mi^lit  be  protected  a^'ulnst  the 
Kimmeriana  azid  thi^ir  alHcA,  KaKtikrit  of  Kar- 
kafisi,  MftTJiiti-arsu  the  Medc,  the  Minni,  and  the 
►eofite  of  Saparda  (Scpbiirad)  and  ARpiwi  (Ash- 
icenaz).  At  last  Teuspa  the  Kiinmcrinn  wa.5 
overthrown  in  a  decisive  battlo  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Aiwyria,  and  driven  westward  into  A«ia 
Minor.     Then  came  a  campaign  against  the  Me<]eH. 

In  ac.  677  Sidon  revolted,  but  won  prompt  ty 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  another  city,  calleil 
'  tli«  city  of  Ejtar-hnadon,'  was  built  in  piftce  of  it, 
and  colonized  with  captives  from  Elam  nnd  Baby- 
lonia (ace  Ezr  4*}.  'J'uc  luUowinR  year  the  kin^;  of 
Sidon  and  his  ally,  a  Cilicinn  prince,  were  beheaded, 
and  tbeir  heads  sent  to  Nineveh.  In  the  autumn 
£»ar-haddon  marched  into  the  heart  of  Arabia, 
tlirou^h  a  waterless  desert,  a  diittaneo  of  more  than 
600  MuleH,  anil  conquered  the  eight  kinj^  of  Bazn 
and  Klinzu  (tbu  Buz  and  Hazo  of  On  aa**-").  In 
iLU.  674  he  invaded  E|,'ypt,  and  the  invasion  was 
xepeated  in  the  Febmory  of  the  foUowinc  year. 
In  672  hid  wife  died  on  tlte  otli  of  Adar,  and  in  670 
came  the  final  attack  on  Egypt  Tlie  E;;yptian 
forces  were  driven  before  the  Assyr.  army  (from 
tho3rd  to  the  18th  of  TamrauzorJuno]  ail  the  way 


t; 


from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  being  thrice  defeated 
with  heavy  toss ;  while  Tirliakah,  their  kin;;,  wua 
wounded.  On  the  22ud  of  Tammuz,  Memphis  nur- 
rendBriHl,  Tirhakah  and  Ins  son  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
and  Ejrjiit  became  hu  A^uyr.  provinee.  In  B.C.  titiS 
it  revolted,  and  while  on  the  march  to  i»unihh 
it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill,  and  di«d  on  the  10th  uf 
Morchcshvun  (October),  ilis  empire  va:^  divided 
between  two  of  his  suns,  Samos-sum-ukin  haring 
Babylonia,  while  the  rest  of  the  enipire  pawted  to 
an  older  hou,  Assur-liaDi-pal,  whoite  nnzerainty 
Samas-Hum-ukin  was  called  upon  to  acknowled^.'e. 
A  third  huti,  A!wur-niukin-i>aliya,  was  raised  to 
the  priesthood,  while  a  fourth  became  priest  of 
the  moon-^ott  at  Harran. 

I.mnA'nuK.—JUevTiittiftht  Ptut,  Dttw  uHes,  iv. ;  Knudtxoa, 
AuryriKlu  Cr«6«U  an  d«n  SotintnQvU  OWt);  llBrer,  tf<«dk.  I. 
473ffl. ;  Biidyv,  Bit&ry  of  BturAaddoni  Rjtrosin,  Atyria, 
S3I-SM;  riuuptn  in  Smt.  2nd  nr.  It.  44»-td;  Drlvw. 
/MtdAi  ('Hen  of  Bibl**),  WJ:  Buxton,  Std*-Ligh$*,  SOT-SIS: 
UcCurdr.  Uitt.,  PtojA.,  and  iU  Uan,  IL  389-36a 

A.  H.  Saycb. 

EBAU. — I.  (^n')>  older  of  Isaac's  twin  sons.  The 
name  ('  hairy ') '  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
bis  appearance  at  birth  (Gn  25^,  J).  The  surname 
Edom  ('red'},  applied  chiefly  to  his  jHwterity, 
commemorated,  nfcordinR  to  Gn  Sft*"  (J),  the  in- 
cident there  related,  but  rfjferreil  al-io,  powibly, 
to  his  red  hair.  Sayce  [Kce  Euusi,  p.  644'']  derives 
the  name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  sandstone 
cliflii  uf  Idumwa.  The  Htrug^'le  between  E.  and 
Jaeolt,  prior  x*i  birth.t  fornsluuLowcd  iiub»equent 
relations  between  the  brothers  as  well  as  their 
da>wendanta(8ee  KnOM),  and  was  oracnlarly  declared 
to  sienify  tliHt '  tl^ie  elder  idtall  servo  the  younger.' 
The   premature   tokens  of   manlv  strenj^th    were 

Eremonitory  of  E.'s  future.  When  he  grew  up, 
e  prefurred  the  wilder  life  of  the  cha60  to  the 
quieter  routine  of  sheep-farming  at  Beersheba, 
He  became  a  '  man  of  the  field,'  an  expert  hunter, 
and  eventually  chief  of  a  triljo  occupying  the  hilly 
land  of  Seir.  who»e  Horite  inhabitantM  were  dis- 
placed or  subdued  br  E.,  his  followers,  and  their 
posterity  (Gn  25-''  32*-  •  35,  Dt  2''j. 

The  main  ini*idcuts  of  E.'8  life  are  (I]  Salt  of 
birthrujht. — Hungry,  faint,  and  feeling  as  if  about 
to  die,  he  arrives  one  day.t  after  a  (presuninbly) 
unsuccevflfnl  hunt,  at  the  patriarclial  camp,  finds 
his  brother  cooking  lentils,  and  criefl,  '  Let  me 
devour  some  of  that  same  red  food.'§  Jacob. 
taking  mean  advantngo  of  E.'b  condition,  and 
aware  probably  of  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour, 
demands  as  price  of  the  jiottage,  t|  a  rcnnnciation 
uf  tlie  birthnght.  The  latter  incloded  precedence, 
and  authority  after  his  father's  death  (Gn  27") ;  per- 
haps, alw),  as  in  later  times,  a  double  jiortion  of 
the  patrimony  (Dt  2P^),  and  the  domestic  priest- 
hooa  (Nu  3"^-).  Along  therewith  would  naturally, 
in  the  zoac  ojf  the  chocien  laniily,  be  transmitted 
the  covenant  blessing,  which  secured  for  its  poa- 
se«(aor  the  divine  special  favour,  with  promise  uf 
Canaan  for  his  |Kmterity,  and  the  honour  of  cimveV" 
ing  a  blessing,  through  future  seed,  to  'all  the 
families  of  the  earth  MGn  I2»22'"-).  In  E/seyes 
the  temporal  a<lvantage8  of  the  birthright  were 
di-Htant  and  Hhadowy  ;  to  spiritual  prinlen©  he  was 
apparently  insensible.  'What  profit  Bhall  the 
birthright  do  to  met'  he  cries,  and  barters  it  away 

■  Ooi.,  Kftliach,  etc.  AOC  to  Pwudo-Jon.'s  Tar;.  '  ttmdj 
maAt,'  (rotn  n^j]  to  naliA,  or  uukQ  r«Mly,  bacAUM  B.  '  vm 
bora  with  lukir  of  hmd,  bMrd,  snil  teeth.' 

t  Cr.  Uw  Btorr  ot  liu  twins  Acrltiiu  uid  EToctus,  related  br 
Apottodortu,  D*  Dmt.  Orig.  IL  1. 1. 

t  Pi.-Jon/«  Tuy.  rvconu  a  tmlitlon  Ui»t  It  na  the  day  of 
Abr»l)iuu'i  dotUi- 

I  So  Of*.  (liS7)>  lit.  '  tb&t  red,  rod  thin^,*  u  If  bo  oould  iioC 
wftlt  to  recall  Uw  proptr  word, 

J  Fkrkutoeous  food  vahf  hATc  beea  a  tempting  luxury  owing 
to  'lunlne  in  tba  load'  (On  SQl,  usigned  to  ch«  wun«  J  doou> 


vltb  a  levity  which  even  thu  oa(  h  exacted  liy  Jacob 
fails  to  turn  into  gravity,  (2)  E.'s  inarrvigi». — 
One  who  '  ilesplsea  hia  birthright,'  a«  heir  of 
Abmham,  was  not  likelv  to  value  highly  con- 
nexion tt-ith  Abrahara'a  Kindred.  He  associated 
freely  witli  Cann«nitcfl,  who  were  '  Btrangers  fi'om 
the  covonaut*  oi  |iroiuiftO,'  and,  at  tho  nyo  of  40, 
married  two  Ilittito  ^^-ives,  Jiiilithoud  Uasuiuath, 
to  the  griuf  of  liis  parents,  vrlio  «oiiId  not  furgut 
Abrahaiit'ft  onxiotv  to  avoid  Bnc-U  allinncti>i.  Af  tor- 
wards,  wJum  .lacoli  had  been  dirtL^ted  by  Iwac  to 
Bcek  a  wife  amon^  their  kinttfoll:  in  l*addan,  F.., 
in  hope  of  propitiating  his  pareiitJi,  married,  in  the 
lifetlinu  of  tiiH  first  two  wives,  his  cousin  MabnJath, 
dautcbtcrof  Ishniaol.*  Ofthesewivf^  live soni  were 
bora  (Gu  afi**-}.  (8)  Lost  of  patriarcfutl  hieasimj. — 
Wiien  Ittoao's  death  apparently  anprouched.  E. 
KuuiJiit  to  huvo  realized  tlie  tunipDrnl  profit  of  the 
lienediction.  Not  forj^cttiuc  (tin  2"**),  but  igrior- 
injj  hi«  bargain  with  .facob,  he  ontors  readily  into 
Isaao's  plan  for  tho  bcctowal  of  the  hlewting  on 
his  favourite  firat-Lcm.  When  the  l>!cs.-?.ing  ia  lost 
through  Jacob's  repulsive  artihce,  and  E.  receives 
a  lower  benediction, t  indieatinit  tliat  he  would  live 
bv  tho  spoils  of  war  and  ehase  127*),  he  resolvea  to 
fllay  hia  brother  after  iMiac'a  death,  and  thus 
regain  all  he  ba«  lufet.  (4)  Jiervncttiatian  vifh 
Jncoh  fttut  final  depart ure.  from  Cannan. — During 
Jacob's  Bujouru  in  I'addun.  £.,  while  retaining 
connexion  with  Canaan  (Gu  36**),  eeeina  to  have 
become  a  *  duke '  in  Seir  {Gn  32").  J  WIten  Jacob 
is  on  bin  way  back  to  the  S.  of  I'al.,  E.  ineet^  him 
with  4U0  men.  It  is  not  clear  that  hiit  purpose 
waa  hostile,  as  Jacob  sapiKiaed :  the  men  uiny 
have  beun  mustc'red  far  war  against  Huriloi^. 
Twenty  year>i  had  intervt-ned  filnM  J. 'a  departure  ; 
time  is  a  Ereat  healor;  and  E.'h  wrath  Tuay  have 
lieen  mollified  by  Hucces:*.  Any  remaining  ani- 
niosity  was  appeased  by  Jacobs  abondjuit  gifta 
(which  had  the  aspect  of  tribute],  and  vanijibM  at 
tbesightof  thejiruslnito  bnilher.  'E.  ran  to  meet 
biui,  and  embraced  Itim,  nnd  fell  un  \n»  neek,  anil 
kiftHeU  him '  (Gn  33*|.  Tbev  met  once  more,  in 
peace,  at  Inaac'x  funeraj,  iit«r  Mliieh  E.,  partly 
'becaoso  their  substance  was  too  great  for  them 
to  dwell  togetlier,'  povered  his  connexion  witli 
Canaan,  and  madu  Sclr  his  permanent  aUide  {36"]. 
Tho  epithet  ^ipi\Q%  'orufane'  (H«  IS'"),  §  i.e. 
unconsecratod,  Sbcuhir  (Lv  lo"",  1  S  21*,  Soph. 
(Kd.  Cut.  10),  rather  than  bhiMphemouo,  mipplicn  a 
key  to  £.■»  eharatter  and  history.  rrimk  and 
manly,  ail'TOtionate  and  impulsively  generuiis, 
iroMcible  but  not  imjilacable,  K.  m  nnttu'ally 
lovable,  and  exhibit-s  materials  ont  of  whicli  a  line 
charoctor  mi^ht  have  been  developed.  But  bo 
discloses  no  spiritual  oitpiration  or  God-ward  t>ont ; 
no  senKC  of  unwortbiness  or  devout  surrender  to 
divine  (niidamx^  Kurb  na  Jacob,  amid  grave  fau](«, 
excmplllies.  Tint*  lack  of  consecration  leaves  E. 
subject  to  animal  appetite ;  leads  him  into 
SMularixing,  if  not  di^moralizing,  alliance  with 
CanaAniteB ;  renders  him  caroloes  of  spiritual 
bleodng  and  insensible  to  high  ideals ;  causes 
his  conduct  to  be  dominated  by  iinpulsc,  not 
regulated   by  principle ;  and  prevents  that  moruJ 

*  Th«  dUlirmaat  In  th«  nwrn*  and  parvnbigi  ot  B.1  w1t««,  u 
flven  In  Un  SffM  2^*  and  a<P  an  due,  perha>n(,  not  to  dirnveiit 
tmlitlont  (tor  thvw  pawmcs  an  sll  uKynwl  to  tht  fame 
'  adurc9«,'  PX  butO]  Co  douW*  nooiM,  (2)  to  trron  io  tfMMorlp. 
Uon  hy  Uie  editor  of  lh«  doouments. 

t  TIm  words  in  On  S7»  may  aiMnritlm-(putltive]y)  that  E.'» 
dwelling  woold  ba  *of  t^htnoi'or  (pdvativcljr)  'bwny  train 
tbtt  filBMi.'    Th«  bktUr  suits  better  Ibe  chankclvr  of  Scir. 

t  Go  96 (P)  logiywts,  wbm  lak«n  bylCwlf,  that  K-'u  do^wrturc 
b}  Sftfr  took  nW«  only  att«T  Jacob '•  r«tuni  to  CftDMo.  not  t«Ioc« 
It,  M  32>  (J)  uit4inat«a ;  but  IT  wo  tiippoM  tbat,  ao  long  as  Uaoo 
llv«d,  E.,  wbUe  dwolling'  muob  in  Belr,  retam«d  an  abode  In 
Curt.,  tb«  dtKrcpanc;  diiappwinL 

I  If  wift»!  'fomloator'  in  this  vtnc  rcler  to  E.  (whlult  ii 
doiiMttil),  the  ref.  Is  eltbertohii  muri&cGa  nitb  IdoUtntue^  or 
to  H«b.  tnditfona  of  hi*  gnm  Unuti^nUii^ . 


growth  throngh  wbicli  Jacob,  originally  far  leas 
amiable,  is  trausfunued  from  a  trii-ky  '  »upplanter  * 
into  Israel,  a  prince  of  God.  Even  K.  ft  natural 
frankness  and  generosity  fail  him,  when  lie  tries, 
without  Jacob's  knowledge,  to  obtain  the  blewing 
virtually  forfeited,  and  resolves  to  slay  his  brother, 
not  in  the  tital  beat  of  roscntincut,  but  prudently,  in 
cool  blood,  after  Isaac's  death  has  reuioved  the  peril 
of  ]>iitorual  cuTfic.  lUs  later  pacillcaliun — the  out- 
come, diructly,  of  altectionate  impulso — was  prob- 
ably due  al)u>  to  the  tK>nviction  l)iat  the  head  of  a 
)H\»t  of  400  had,  after  all,  loHt  nothing  throngh 
being  supplanted  "by  one  whom  tbo  coveted 
blessing,  aftor  twenty  yeaia^  hod  made  ooly  a 
sucoesstul  cattle-breeder. 

Some  muduru  critics  '  regard  the  history  of  £. 
and  Jacob  as  more  or  Icks  mythical,  Kwald 
supposes  the  dotaibf  about  K.  were  s^^^^tcd  by 
the  rough  uattiro  of  Idumrcu  {i'S9  Seir=rough), 
and  by  the  later  relations  of  l-Mom  and  Israel. 
Kuenen  lays  atress  on  tho  representation  of  E, 
and  Jacob  (with  other  personages  in  Gn)  tu*  "pro- 
genitors of  tribes*  —  a  'theoiy  of  the  origin  of 
nations'  which  '  the  historical  scn»oof  the  prL-«ent 
day  rejects.'  Families,  he  declares,  become  nat  ions, 
not  so  much  by  multiplying  a»  by  conquest  of 
aud  coinbinatiuu  with  otlii^r  populations.  For 
discussion  of  the  geupral  question,  see  Tkiuk.  A* 
rcL^ardB  Vlsa.a  in  particular,  (1)  the  roughness  of 
Edomito  territory  may  bo  reasonably  traced  to 
tbo  diiipoaition  of  a  progenitor  wnoso  rough 
strength  prompted  him  to  choose  an  abode  suited 
to  his  habitti.  (2]  Nothing  in  Gn  precludes  the 
supposition  that  the  Kdumites  (ai>  well  as  the 
Lsrnelitvs]  iiiclutlud  within  their  commuuities  thu 
desoMidunt*)  of  retainers  and  immit^rant.t.  (3)  It 
is  dillicult  to  believe  that  legends  ctintuiuing  so 
mucli  that  is  derogatory  to  tlie  vencruUid  Jacob. 
and  favourable  (com para tivtdy)  to  the  anreator  of 
unfriendly  Kdomites.  should  grow  up  among  the 
Jews.  O'f  the  storiea  and  features  of  chaiacter 
wliich  would  naturally  cluster  roond  E.'s  name  in 
Heb.  circles,  wo  have  gpecimens  in  Rabbinical 
writings  which  reprei<ent  E.  oa  thief,  fornicator, 
blai>|diemer,  etc.,  a^  committing  five  heinous  sins  in 
uric  day,  as  giving  bis  father  dog's  flesh  for  veniaon, 
and  biting  Jacob  after  the  latter's  rctum.t  The 
impartiality  of  (!n  in  ruvualiiiu;  much  that  is 
Attractive  about  E.  and  repulsive  (even  to  an 
Ea-itcm  mind)  alwut  JatMib,  suggests  a  subatanti- 
nlly  histoncal  record  which  could  hold  ita  ground 
in  spite  of  its  (to  the  Jews]  unpalatable  character. 

LmtRiTuni  (in  adUilian  to  works  quotod  above).— KaUtefe, 
DiUiDAnn,  uid  rvtitjucb  on  Gtne^ia :  Yonye  in  ExpatUor  for 
ISM ;  Ku-ru-  in  FitJi  uf  Han  ;  Oods,  Itaae,  Jtuob.  and  Jott-ph ; 
Oqx,  Belirru!  Ttcins;  IJ^hltcoC,  Ccuii&rkdj^5«mu)n«,  3  i  Molnet, 
Onat  MlermUivt.  Ill};  WvllJon,  Kit*  «jk>»  ^/lor,  70,  U; 
Jacobs,  Slwlie*  in  SUA.  AnhmUgy,  4&-tA. 

a.  Cnaav).  1  Es  5=»=ZiiiA,  Ect  2«,  Neb  T**. 

H.  COWAW. 
E3CHAT0L0GT  (ri  toxa-n,  the  laH  thinn*).— 
Eschatology  gives  an  accoimt  of  tlie  final  condition 
of  man  and  the  world  as  this  is  rei^resented  in 
scripture.  The  idaa  of  a  final  condition  of  man- 
kind and  the  world  resta  on  the  other  idea  that 
lii:^tory  is  a  moral  process,  with  a  goal  towards 
which' it  is  moving.  In  scrijiture  this  moral  pro- 
ce»s  is  s[iecitically  a  redemptive  process,  of  wliioh 
tbeautburond  tlic  finisher  Ik  God,  He  Himself  being 
the  end  toward-s  which  mankind  i.K  being  drawn,  for 
the  perfection  of  man  lie*  in  full  fellow»liij»  M"ilh 
God  ;  and  the  perfection  of  man  is  reflected  rn,  and 
BulKserved  by,  a  new  condition  of  the  world,  which  is 
trauKTigurea  with  his  redomptiun.     In   this  view 

•  Ewald,  Bitt.  qf  tar.  bk.  L  M&  L  O ;  Kueaen.  Hfl.  nf  Itr. 
ch.  ii.  ;niureiiiod«Tately,Klltet,iriM.  o/JVri'rru'*.  EiikMT-i-  in9> 

(  8ce  IniUuiots  collected  b;  Wetstein,  an  lie  U^*,  aad  by 
fiUuiltrj,  Jeiciah  Chunh,  L  p.  i7. 
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the  Messianic  idea  and  bupe  bocomeft  an  important 
element  in  escliatology  ;  but  in  OT,  at  leaMt  in  its 
earliur  portiuns,  theM««siaiiic  is  not  yet  so  de- 
vclopeil  OS  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  tbc  escbnto- 
loifical  picture,  much  leu  that  which  f^nvv^  its 
whole  cottiur  to  the  iiicture.  Tho  redeemer  w  Hod — 
'  saWatioD  belon^'dn  unto  the  Lord  '  (Fs  3)  -.  and 
if  the  Memioh  anywhere  be  redeemer  or  king  of 
the  redeemed  peopI«.  lie  in  so  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  in  him,  as  being  in  some  way  God  in  mani- 
festation lis  0-''J.  The  nomenclature,  therefore, 
of  some  writers,  who  employ  cschatologicnl  and 
Messianic  as  s^'non>inoujs  terms,  is  somewhat 
confuaing;  for,  though  this  terminology  b>e  more 
and  more  justilied  as  revelation  advances,  there 
are  man^  e»cliatoIogicaI  passages  even  in  lat« 
T,vritingM  in  wliicli  there  is  not  only  no  mention  of 
the  pereonal  Mea^iak,  but  in  which  there  is  no 
rL'asou  to  euppooe  that  the  idea  of  a  peraonal 
Messiah  lay  as  a  pnanpposition  in  the  background 
of  the  auttior's  thought.  The  OT  reveals  it«  con- 
ceptions piecemeal.  ltd  writers  ore  like  subordin- 
ato  wurkmen,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  imrticular 
task,  in  polishing  a  comer  or  carving  a  cnapiteror 
wrenlhing  a  pillnr;  it  itt  only  when  the  maflter- 
builder  appears,  with  tl>e  full  idea  of  the  house  in 
Iiis  mind,  that  each  of  the  st^parate  partH  takes  its 
place  in  the  building.  While,  therefore,  every 
Messianic  passage  is  eschatologicaJ,  there  are 
many  eschatolo^jiical  passages  not  Messianic 

Besidufl  exhibiting  the  scripture  views  of  the 
final  condition  of  Uiinga,  e;^chiit.ulo;ry  may  tak<? 
notice  of  the  phenomemi.,  the  phv^ical  convulsion.^, 
or  the  natiunal  commotions  amidst  n'hich  the  tinnl 
condition  is  ushered  in  ;  or  it  may  go  a  step  farther 
back  and  refer  to  the  moral  forces  bringing  about 
thct>e  manifestations  and  revealed  in  them.  In 
OT  physical  nature  has  no  meaning  of  Its  own  ;  it 
ia  a  mere  medium  for  the  tranftmis-iion  and  mani- 
festation of  moral  impulses ;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  a  semte  of  human  history,  for,  though  men  and 
nations  act  vohintarily,  ultimately  all  their  move- 
ments aro  inspired  and  led  bv  God.  the  i'iret  and 
the  Last  {Is  41*48'^).  The  l£aal  condition  of  men 
and  the  world  is  therefore  regarded  in  OT  less  or 
the  perfect  issue  of  a  griulnal  ethical  advancement 
in  the  ttiind  of  mvn  ami  tliu  nations  tliau  oh  the 
result  of  an  interpo-sition,  or  a  chain  oi  inter- 
positions, on  the  part  of  God.  though  these  inter- 
tKraittons,  under  wliatever  external  forms  they  may 
be  revtjilwl,  are  of  course  all  moral. 

The  Eschatolooy  of  OT  may  be  treated  under 
two  beads :  The  eschatolugy  of  the  Peoplr,  and 
the  «scb|it«1og^-  of  the  imlividual  Person.  As  the 
People  to  their  final  cuodition  havu  nenei«Rarily 
some  relation  to  the  nations,  tho  escliatology  tit 
the  I'eofile  widens  oat  in  many  pa.tsnge»  to  be  an 
eschatology  of  mankind  and  the  world";  while,  on 
the  other  hnnd,  owing  to  the  idea  prevalent  In 
OT,  particularly  in  the  ])rophets,  that  the  religions 
subject  in  ruhition  with  Gud  is  tho  Fpiiple,  the 
eschatologr  of  the  individual  Port*on  iu  djfttinctiotj 
from  the  People  ia  little  duv«l()]>nd.  and  eome  of 
tho  passages  that  appear  to  relate  to  it  are  uncer- 
tain in  me&ning.  In  other  words,  the  e-<>chatolugy 
of  the  People  is  the  doctrine  of  the  nerfection  of 
the  kingdom  of  (knt  upon  the  eartn,  whil«  the 
eschatolugy  uf  the  individual  Person  is  the  doctrine 
of  Iiiiiiiurtjitity. 

I.  ESCHATOLOGY  OP  THE  PEOPLE.— Though 
formally  the  people  came  into  existence  only  at 
the  Exodus,  yet  ideally  it  already  ex isteil  in  the 
jMitriarohal  family  from  Abraham  do«Tiward« 
(Is  41'),  and  some  of  the  widest  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions ohcrishcti  by  the  people  in  later  times  in 
regard  to  their  place  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind  axe  already  exiTCsacd  in  connexion  with 
Abraham.      But  previous  to  the  time  when,  by  a 


process  of  divine  selection,  the  religiouA  destinies 
of  mankind  wurc  <'.ntniNted  to  his  family,  feuiiie 
escliatological  intimations  were  given.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  thc^e  early  intimations  that  Ihey 
are  general  buth  in  meaning  and  in  regard  to  time. 
Thv  vurlicHt  of  them,  the  piomise  that  Die  seed  of 
the  woman  would  bruiHe  tite  head  of  tlie  t«erpenl 
(Cin  3^),  bean  upon  tlio  fiiuiily  of  uianluud  uni- 
versally. It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  wliat  sense 
our  first  i>arents  or  even  IsiaelitiBli  readers  put 
into  these  words.  The  fulness  of  moaning  which 
wo  aro  now  able  to  express  by  them,  and  the  indi- 
vidual application  of  *  the  seed  of  tho  woman' 
which  we  can  make,  can  hardly  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them.  But  they  would  bo  asHur»l  tbat 
the  family  of  mankind  would  have  the  upjior  luind 
in  the  struggle  agiunst  the  author  of  tht^ir  calami- 
tous transgression;  and  as  the  meaning  and 
oonaeqnences  of  vt'hut  had  befallen  them  became 
dearer,  so  would  their  conoeption  of  what  was 
meant  by  bruising  the  seriKnt's  head,  and  how  alone 
tiiat  could  Lc  done.  Equally  univursalmtic,  thou<jh 
tuore  dutinit-u  iu  regard  to  the  mcjuiii  of  its  accoiii- 
plii'hment,  is  the  promise  given  to  Abrnham,  *  In 
thee  shall  all  the  huniliefl  of  the  cartli  he  hlciised' 
(('D  12*).  Huch  a  i>romi:^c  could  not  soon  be  ful- 
blled,  ond  there  might  Iw  room  for  conjecture  ever 
as  to  the  manner  of  falhlment :  yet  the  [latriarch, 
knowing  wherein  hia  own  bletf^cdness  lay,  in  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  fcllow.ihip  u'ith  Him,  would 
sunniM!  that  through  liis  seed  this  true  knowledge 
uf  God  would  reach  all  |>eopIes.  Tho  sense  la 
littl<!  altered  If  for  'he  hiesseu '  we  render 'blev 
themselves,'  1.0.  wish  for  thenuelres  the  same 
blessings  as  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  seen  to 
enjov  (cf-  Nn  03'**).  Some  other  paaaagea,  such  aa 
thu  Blessing  of  Koah  (Gn  0"*),  are  intoniational, 
I eligious  prominence  being  given  to  the  family  of 
Sheu) ;  while  others,  tmcli  aa  the  Bleit&iog  of  Jaoob 
and  Moses  (Un  4D,  Dt33),  are  more  national,  banng 
rcsx>cct  to  the  place  of  the  tribes  in  Canunn.  The 
phrase  *  the  Inst  days' {°*'^;?  "*1C»()  describes  tho 
farthest  future  into  which  the  eye  of  the  seer 
reaches,  and  may  have  ditl'crcnt  sen^s.  In  Gn40' 
it  refers  to  the  final  dif>jiosilion  of  the  tribes  in 
Caunan  (iliougli  49^'*  may  have  a  wider  ouilnok ; 
see  PRoruKOVI :  while  in*  Is  2>  it  refers  to  the  final 
condition  of  the  family  of  mankind,  when  all 
nations  shall  appeal  to  the  God  of  Jacob  as  the 
righteous  arbiter  in  all  international  causes. 
Dt  32  ends  with  the  hope  of  the  victory  of  Israel 
over  all  its  enetuie-H,  and  in  bis  Laat  Words  (2Ji23) 
Duvid  cxprctacs  the  ai^uranoo  that  under  liis 
family  a  kmgdom  of  KightcouKness  will  ari^e. 

The  Day  of  the  LoFd.--ln  the  8th  century  B.C. 
the  faith  of  Irtrael  was  vii-tuolly  comjiletfl.  Amoi« 
taught  that  dwi  is  Righteon-'«ne.is  ;  Hosea,  that  He 
is  Love  ;  l&aiah,  that  He  is  the  Lord  the  King,  wh<i 
has  founded  His  kingdom  in  Zion,  on  the  throne  of 
which  shall  sit  for  ever  one  of  the  houjie  of  David, 
tliK  Prince  of  Peace,  filled  with  the  fulness  of  tlie 
ftjiiritof  God(Is9.  11).  But  besides  this  Messianic 
e.schatology  belonj;ing  Uj  the  B«?c(md  [leriod  of 
Ipniah's  career,  there  is  another  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  (clis.  2,  3),  which  he  calls  '  the  Day 
of  the  Lord.'  The  prophet  does  not  expressly 
combine  the  two,  though  they  aro  probably  to  he 
regarded  the  one  as  the  dark  side  and  the  other  as 
the  light  »ide  of  the  same  cloud  of  judgment.  In 
the  earlier  chaplMra  ha  moves  more  among  prin- 
ciples, moral  necessities ;  in  the  sec-oad  period 
(ch.  7  jr.)  the  actors  are  already  on  the  scene  who 
shall  cony  oot  the  programme  which  in  his  first 
days  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  The  ptirooc 
'tfie  Day  of  the  Lord'  is  first  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  tho  pt^jjjli;  <Am  S'""-)-  The  term  'day'  is  much 
n^ed  in  Arabic  of  a  battle  day,  as  the  day  of  Ha<lr, 
Obod,  and  the  like,  and  bo  Li  Hub.  '  the  day  uf 
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Midian '  (Is  9*),  and  tliU  iiifiy  tie  ite  primary  meaa- 
mg.  The  flay  itf  the  Lnni  U)  tlio  popular  mind 
would  IxJ  the  day  when  J"  thoir  Cod  wouM 
interpose  in  tlicir  behalf  to  doUvor  them.  Thu 
(lelivLTaiico  would  be  priaiarily  from  external 
huHtiJo  upprewiiuti,  but  intvnioi  Buuiol  miwries 
raiijht  also  bu  included.  The  idea  and  the  phraMe 
may  thn.i  be  vcrv  ancient,  though  they  appear 
tint  in  Anio«.  All  that  the  phrobo  connotes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  is  the  »enso  of  miaory  and 
oppresaion,  the  belief  thiit  only  their  Ooii  can 
dftivcT  them,  faith  in  lii«  power,  and  a  hopo  or 
conviction  of  Bis  approaching  tnterrcntioD,  though 
ou  what  thia  conviction  was  founded  does  not 
appear,  lint  to  the  prophets  of  this  a^o  J"  is 
a  purt'ly  elliit^I  Being,  the  moral  ruler  oi  Ifirael 
and  the  niitioti>(,  and  the  sin  of  luniel  and  the 
world  demands  His  in  ten.' out  ion.  Hence  the  first 
aspeot  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  i^  always  a  day  of 
magment.  But  judgment  is  not  an  cud  in  itaolf ; 
It  iM  only  in  order  to  todeinption,  and  behind  the 
storm  ol'^udgment  there  always  rlBes  clear  the  day 
of  mdv-ution.  The  conception  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  which  compels  the  intervention  of  the  Judge 
ditTent  in  dlfierent  pniphetu.  In  Amos  it  ia  Rocial 
and  civil  unrtghteou8ue(w;  in  H<)r*ea,  reliKi'Jus  vin- 
faithiulnej**  ;  in  Isaiah,  insensibility  to  tlm  niajti^ty 
of  the  ureat  King,  who  must  interjiose  to  bring  the 
sense  ui  UimBolf  home  to  men's  minds. 

'  The  day  of  the  I^rd  '  is  an  eschatological  idea : 
the  phrase  cannot  tw:  rendered  *  a  day  of  the  Lord,' 
as  it  any  gi%at  calamity  or  judgment  felt  to  be 
impendin*;  might  be  so  named  ;  the  '  day '  ia  that 
of  the  tinal  and  universal  judgment.  But,  of  oourHO, 
A  propliot's  pre»titimcnt  of  its  nearness  might  not 
be  realized  ;  the  orieia  which  he  eavr  impending 
and  deemed  the  great  *  day '  iteelf ,  or  the  beginning 
of  it,  might  pass  over  and  the  '  day '  be  deferred. 
But  tliis  fact  ahouM  not  luad  us  to  suppose  Uiat  the 
propheta  call  any  gn-at  visitation  of  Ood  by  the 
name  of  '  the  day  of  the  Lord.'  Again,  Iba  terra 
'day,*  if  It  originally  meant  battle  day,  numeats 
the  presence  of  Kome  foe  whom  Uod  uses  as  Hu  In- 
strument of  judgment.  This  feature,  however,  la 
not  always  pru^ont  in  de5ioriptions  of  the  day. 
SometimeH  tlte  terroni  of  the:  day  of  the  Lard  are 
rupreseuted  as  due  to  Hik  maiiifctttation  of  IIini!H.-lf 
and  the  convulsions  of  nature  that  accompany  HLs 
appearing,  'when  He  arisefl  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth  '  (Is  2'""*').  But  at  other  times,  beaide»  the 
Kuptunatural  gloom  and  terrors  that  Borround  Ilijn 
when  He  appears,  He  la  represented  as  uding  ttomu 
liercc,  di^iint  nation  as  the  iu^ctrumcnt  by  which 
Ho  executes  Hi»  judgment  {l»  13,  Zeph).  The 
judgment  of  the  day  at  the  Lord  is  a  judgment  on 
the  known  world,  and  the  nation  that  executes  thi< 
judgment  is  some  wild  iienple  emerging  from  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  ly^ng  beyond  the  conlines 
of  the  known  w-orld.'  Once  more,  when  the  pro- 
phct.s  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  they  always 
rfigunt  it  as  miar  (Ik  1!)*,  iH  1"  2').  The  cuining  of 
the  *  day  '  itself  was  a  settled  bulief,  but  of  its  time 
knew  no  man  ;  the  presentiment  of  ita  nearness 
was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  by  what 
he  saw  of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind  or  of  the 
operations  of  Ood  in  the  world.  To  one  prophet 
the  insensihility  of  men  to  the  majesty  of  tue  Lord 
tiie  King  seems  so  frightful  that  Ho  must  interpuse 
to  cast  down  everything  that  is  high,  so  that  He 
alcne  shall  lie  exalted  m  thut  day  (U  2.  3)  ;  to 
another  He  is  so  viiiibly  oi>erating  in  theconvulnions 
of  the  nations  that  Hia  full  manifestation  of  Hini- 
itelf  seems  at  hand  (Is  13,  Zeph) ;  while  to  a  third 
the  aevcro  natural  calamities  with  which  He  is 
vifiiting  [lis  people  seem  the  tokciLs  and  heralds  of 
His  tiual  judgmunt  (Jl  1.  2).     The  prophets'  hearts 

*  DftvidMon,  Xah,  Hob,  and  Zfpk  In  *  Cuabrfdge  Bible,'  p. 
US :  Driver.  Jotl  anA  Amot  la  suae  terit*.  p.  185. 


were  tilled  with  great  religious  ianies,  with  pi«- 
sentiiucnts  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  Ood's 
hand.  These  presentiments  were  so  vivid  in  their 
henrtfi  that  they  were  confitantly  looking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  And  tliua  when  the  t-urrents 
of  providence,  often  too  sluggish  to  tlieir  eager 
eyea,  received  a  midden  quiokcniug,  when  groat 
events  were  moring  and  J"  viaibly  interposing 
in  the  alTairs  of  the  world,  they  felt  that  lie  w-as 
taking  to  Him  Ilis  great  jjower.  It  was  hut  a  step 
or  two  when  the  kingdom  would  be  the  I.ord'& 

(1 )  In  the  pre  exilic  prophets  the  day  of  the  I^trd 
is  a  judgment  primarily  on  Israel  [Am  3-),  though 
it  also  embraces  the  nations.  It  i»  Israel's  national 
diB&olutiun,  though  the  dissolution  Id  only  in  order 
to  a  new  reconstruct  ion.  The  «inncr»  of  the  people 
Kliall  Iw  dehtn)ye<l,  uud  a  iK>or  and  hnmble  people 
left  behmd  (Zeph  3'S  Is  2.  3,  U<»  4»  2"«-).  (2) 
With  the  Exile  the  judgment  on  braol  seemed  to 
have  been  fuUilled,  and  during  the  Exile  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration  the  judgment  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  faUin"on  theheathi<n 
world,  and  ita  isaue  is  I&rucl's  redemption  (Is  13, 
Hag,  Zee  1-8).  And  this  feeling  is  uft<in  oxpreascd 
in  paAHages  where  the  day  ul  the  Lord  is  not 
formally  infiitioncd(I«  40  IT.,  Ps 93-99).  (3)liutafUT 
(he  RpstoratioD,  when  Israel  was  again  a  people, 
and  the  old  Internal  antag^iDuisins  and  wrongs  once 
more  manifested  themselves,  pmphets  have  to 
threaten  it  anew  ^vith  the  refiner's  tire  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  (Mai  3"-).  Still,  though  in  the  po»t- 
exilic  llteniture  the  judjrnicnt  is  also  a  lifting  ot 
Israel  itself  (e.g.  Fs  50),  it  ia  mainly  regarded  as 
falling  on  the  heathen  world,  and  issues  m  Isratjl's 
dolivemnce  and  the  reatoration  of  the  Diaspora  ( Dn 
7^'*-).  This  idea  largely  pervades  the  Inter  rMilms. 
Psalms  ditlbr  from  prophecy.  Like  the  hymns  of 
all  peoples,  they  ore  not  creative  but  representative. 
They  give  back,  in  thanksgiving,  in  praise,  and 
often  in  prayer,  the  failhti  and  hopes  already 
contained  in  the  mind  of  the  coinmiiiuty  and  long 
cherished.  And  thew  hopes  and  faith-i  are  in  the 
main  eschatologicnl.  Wken  the  realms  liptjak  of 
the  judgment  (l*  T**-  35^  etc.),  and  of  the  meek 
inlieriting  the  earth  (37^'},  of  the  neamesti  of  the 
day  of  the  wicked  (37''),  of  Rceing  (iod's  face  in 
rigIiteoU8ues»il7"),  of  the  upright  having  dominiuu 
B]»eedUy  over  the  unrighteous  (■19'*),  and  much  uf 
uie  same  kind,  they  are  not  uttering  vague  hoftes 
never  before  cxpretsaed,  but  reflecting  the  certain  ties 
of  a  faith  aa  old  at  least  as  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
*:ent.,  the  certainty  of  a  iudgmont  of  God  (Is  I***- 
2.  3),  and  of  the  rise  behind  it  of  a  kingdom  nf 
rigliteouaness  (Is  !»»'  II*"-).  and  peace  (U 2*  9'  IP). 
luid  everlajiling  joy  ( U  9*.  Hos  2''"- ). 

To  follow  the  scripture  statementa  regarding 
the  Day  of  the  Lorti  through  the  three  j)erioda 
just  mentioned  would  lend  to  much  repetitum  :  it 
will  bo  enough  to  state  some  general  points  con- 
nected with  the  I)ay.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  Hia 
time  for  mauifcAting  Himself,  for  displaying  His 
character,  for  performing  Hia  work,  lus  short  and 
strange  work  upon  the  cuxtli.  *  The  Lord  of  Hosta 
hath  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty, 
and  be  snnll  be  brought  low  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted  m  that  day '  (Is  2"-  "). 

I.  As  it  was  a  day  of  the  manifestation  of  J', 
God  of  IM^ael,  in  His  fulness  and  therefore  in  a  way 
to  realize  His  purijoses,  which  with  Israel  and  even 
with  the  world  were  those  of  grace,  it  is  fundu- 
mentally  a  day  of  joy  to  laracl.  and  oven  to  the 
world — *  the  I.ord  is  king,  let  the  earth  rejoice, 
let  the  multitude  uf  the  IhWh  he  glad  thereof. 
Say  among  the  nations.  The  I^u-d  is  Ring  ;  let  the 
heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad  '  {!*«  9(1). 
That  J"  should  reign,  and  that  He  should  come  lo 
the  earth  ns  king,  must,  in  spite  of  all  the  terror* 
that  might  attend  His  coming,  bring  to  the  world 
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a  pervading  gliultiu&s.  for  tliu  faIseIio<Kl  anil  in- 
justice thftt  had  cursed  the  earth  so  long  wonM 
di*»Pl>e»r,  and  thu  longing  of  men,  who  were  ever 
in  worcls  or  sL'hs  aaying,  Show  us  the  Father, 
would  be  Batianed.  But  it  wonJd  be  a  day  of  joy 
above  all  to  Israel,  HLs  people,  when  He  should 

Slead  her  caase,  for  tho  dnv  ofvengeaDce  vns  in  Uia 
eaxt  and  the  yuar  of  Ills  redeemed  was  come. 
Naturally,  an  accompaniiuBnt  of  the  nianifextation 
of  J"  wa-  the  disappearance  of  the  idol-*—'  On  that 
day  men  Khnll  vjukI  their  idolH  of  Hilvt'r  and  th^ir 
idols  of  ;,'oId  to  the  moles  and  to  the  batn '  ( Is  '2'"'). 
Hut  in  the  view  of  the  prophets  those  pigintic 
oppressionH,  the  empires  of  Ass^ia  and  Dabv Ion, 
vivre  Imt  projections  of  their  idolatry,  willi  ItA 
tonicities  and  Iiocntiousitesa  and  pride.  Tlie  later 
profihet  Daniel  expres»e9  this  idea  in  a  t,n^nhlc 
[igurc  wlien  ho  represents  the  beathea  monarcnies 
nnder  the  Hyoitxil  of  various  savage  beasts,  while 
the  kinjfilom  of  (iod  it)  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  man. 

2.  To  those  in  Israel  who  looked  for  His  coming, 
apart  from  the  natural  terrors  uf  it,  it  wa.4  unmixetl 
"oy  (Uab  3).  Ami  it  would  have  hcun  so  to  all 
[srael  hail  fidelity  to  tlieir  God  l<een  universal. 
Uut  thin  wna  far  from  being  thecnnditiim  of  iKrael. 
There  were  many  who  beloDged  to  Israel  only  in 
race.  They  were  dllcd  from  the  East,  and  sooth- 
iayers  like  the  PhiJistiaes.  They  imiuted  the 
idolatries  and  practised  Iho  sins  of  the  nations. 
Hence  the  prophcta  warn  the  people  against  a 
superficial  conception  of  the  Day  of  this  I>ord,  as  if 
it  wouM  bo  a  mere  interference  of  J"  in  behalf  of 
His  pcnple  as  a  nation,  and  not  a  revelation  of  His 
righteoiifl  judgment — '  Woe  unto  yon  that  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  Wherefore  will  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  l^rd  ?  It  is  darknessand  not  light ;  as 
if  a  man  did  tice  from  a  lion  and  a  bear  met  him ' 
(Am  5'*).  LIcnco  the  I>ay  is  first  of  all  jud^ent, 
and  only  throu;;h  thiH  Rslvntiun.  Sometimes  one 
Hide  is  uiaile  prominent  and  sometimes  another, 
the  side  of  judgment  (oh  has  been  siaidj  in  the  pre- 
exile  prophets,  and  the  other  side  in  prophets  later 
down  (e.«7.  Ob  *").  It  is  around  the  Day  as  one  of 
judgment  that  alt  the  terrible  pictures  of  gluorn 
and  the  dissolution  of  nature  are  gatheretl  (Is  2.  3. 
13.  24,  Hos  10",  Am  5«  Jl  2^  '"  3,  Zcph  1).  These 
convulsions  in  nature  which  accompany  the  Dayof 
the  Lord  may  not  bo  all  to  be  explained  in  the 
Rame  way,  but  the  general  idea  acenia  this :  the 
universe  is  a  human  world  ;  man  is  the  head  of 
creation,  and  creation  is  virtually  the  earth  ;  the 
hoavena.are  a  mere  appendage  of  the  earth,  sub- 
aemng  the  moral  life  of  mankind — tieing  for  signs 
and  aeaaonfl,  and  days  and  years.  Hence  in  man's 
jadgment  the  world  snffeni  diasolntion,  and  in  hia 
redemption  it  is  renewed  and  transfigured. 

3.  Ah  has  been  said,  the  coming  of  the  Day  was 
an  article  of  faith  as  much  as  oar  belief  in  the 
Lost  Day,  but  the  presentiment  of  ita  nearness  was 
ftvakcncd  by  what  the  proiihet  perceived  around 
him  :  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  (Is  2.  3, 
Mic  3),  God'.H  operations  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  (In  13,  Znyh  i].  His  judgments  on  His  people 
(Jl  I.  S),  or  the  beginnings  of  their  redemption 
already  experience*!  at  the  liestoration,  which 
led  to  the  hope  of  His  full  manifestation  to  dwell 
in  His  Honso  when  it  should  be  prepared  (Hag, 
Zee).  Naturally,  thoagh  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
was  a  crifiLs,  and  itself  of  brief  duration,  the  phrase 
*  tliat  day '  is  often  used  to  cover  the  period 
nnherei]  in  by  the  day.  Tliis  is  the  period  of 
dual  perfection  and  hIeaaedneBs.  It  Is  identical 
with  what  in  other  passages  is  tho  Messiaidc 
age,  and  with  the  ideal  condition  following  tlie 
Restoration  as  conceivetl  by  «uch  prophets  as 
Deutero-  Isaiah  (Is  BO).  It  b  a  penod  entirely 
homofceneous.    There  are  no  occurrences  within 
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it.  It  has  characteristics,  but  no  internal  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  period  of  licht  and  peace 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  whicn  vover<t  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Subsequent 
revelation  has  broken  up  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  into  a  coming  and  a  coming  again,  and 
hitttory  has  intercalated  between  Hie  two  an 
age  full  of  developments  and  vast  changes.  Bnt 
the  prophets  embrneo  all  in  one  period  over  «'hieh 
there  liaiign  a  divine  light.  The  characteriBticfl 
ttiey  a-ixign  to  the  Messianic  age  ur  the  period 
introduced  by  tho  Day  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
main  those  cliaract«nstioa  which  we  assign  to 
the  age  which  tho  second  coming  shall  introduce. 
These  characteristics  are  tlio  issue  of  the  first 
coming,  the  natural  expansion  of  its  principles; 
and  to  the  prophets  the  principle^  and  tlieir 
realiration  all  seem  condensed  into  one  point. 

4.  The  prophets  are  not  InterestcH)  in  giving 
mere  predictions  of  external  events  or  conditions 
of  the  world,  but  in  setting  before  tho  people 
the  moral  development  and  iKKues  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  jost  as  the  Day  of  the  Lord  soems  t-o  thorn  to 
issue  oat  of  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  their 
own  day,  bo  they  Munetinien  bring  down  tho  moral 
ismieMOf  the  kingdom  upon  an  external  condition  of 
the  world  anch  as  it  was  in  their  own  time.  There 
is  perfect  realizing  of  moral  principles,  bnt  the 
condition  of  the  world  in  its  kingdoms  and  the 
like  remains  unchanged.  But  ordinarily  this  is 
not  the  ca.'te. 

{a)  A  constant  feature  in  the  eschiitologic&l 
i)icturo  is  Israel's  reMoration  to  It'*  own  land. 
The  Lord  will  say  to  the  North,  (Jive  up  ;  and  to 
tho  South,  Keep  no^Wck ;  bring  my  wns  from  far, 
and  my  danghtera  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  even 
every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name  (Is  V.i%  And 
in  this  land  all  earthly  Uceslngs  attcml  the  people 
(Am  9"*") ;  tliey  attain  joy  and  glndnew,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  sli&ll  llee  away  (Is  :i5"'  05"). 
Tbe  people  are  alw)  truly  the  (leoplH  of  Goil — 
*Thy  people  shall  he  all  righteous' ;  '  In  the  Lord 
shall  all  tnc  seed  of  Israel  be  justitieil.  and  shall 
glor^' (Is  45").  The  people's  reotoration  to  ever- 
la-sting  felicity  and  their  righteousness  are  but 
different  tuides'of  the  same  thing.  Caat  out  because 
of  their  sim«,  ther  aro  restored  because  of  tlietr 
rigliteousnosa,  altliough  the  righteousness  be  one 
bwtowcd  on  them  by  God  (Is  43*" ) :  and  their 
restoration  is  the  outer  side  of  their  justitiuation, 
tho  token  to  their  own  heart  and  to  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  that  thev  are  in  truth  now  the  people  of 
God  {U  Qi'  &'3^'''-).  The  que-jtion  how  in  our  day 
we  are  to  interpret  such  prnphccies  is  a  double 
one.  It  is  a  qu**stion,  firfit,  of  what  the  prophets 
meant.  And  to  this  quttstion  there  can  be  hut  one 
answer — their  meaning  is  the  literal  sense  of  their 
words.  They  spoke  of  the  people  Israel  and  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the  people  to  tlieir  land,  and  tlieir  everlasting 
abode  there  with  their  Go*l  in  the  luidttt  of  them. 
This  was  their  view  in  their  day  of  the  tinal  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Of  course,  to  the  prophets 
tho  essential  thing  waa  the  ."ptritual  pHrfeetion  and 
blessedne<ts  of  tho  people  given  hy  the  presence 
among  them  of  their  God  in  His  fuuietw,  bat  they 
were  nnablo  to  conceive  thii  except  as  rcHeetod  in 
an  external  condition  of  tho  people.  The  other 
qnextioii  i»how  we  may  expect  these  OTprophocica 
to  be  fiillilieii  now  that  the  NT  dispensation  is 
come.  TImre  in  no  ijut-Mtiun  aa  to  tliu  meaning  of 
tho  OT  prophecie.^ :  the  nuestion  is  how  for  this 
meaning  is  now  valid.  Tlie  qiieslion  is  not  one  to 
be  dogmatic  on,  but  we  should  naturally  say  that 
it  is  to  l»o  decided  by  the  principles  of  the  NT 
di»*pen.mti<>n.  The  only  NT  writer  who  seems 
formally  to  ar;;iio  tho  iiuestion  is  St.  Paul  (Uo 
1^11).     Now,  he  argues  only  on  the  spiritual  side 
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of  the  Abrahamic  co%'imant,  or  rattier  he  reuarde 
the  covcaant  aa  sn  exclusively  tijiiritnul  or  reclenip- 
tive  instrument  (see  art,  Covhnant,  laat  par.l. 
Those,  therefore,  vrho,  in  odrocnting  the  idea  of 
the  B«8toratlon  of  Israel  to  their  own  liuid,  think 
themselveiientLileil  to  reuon  on  the  material  side 
of  tlio  covenant  (tlic  proniiiie  of  the  Innil),  cannot 
plead  the  Ri«jstle'»  jiuthority  nor  his  iixainplc. 
It  may  be  mode  a  question,  irnieod,  whether  hia 
reasoning  doea  not  exclude  theirs,  for  his  view- 
appears  to  be  that  the  covenant  from  the  raomt-nt 
it  took  elfoct  was  a  purely  spiritual  and  redtanptivo 
deed.  To  hi^  mind  the  covenant  guarantees  the 
Gnal  salvation  of  Israel,  The  chnrch  of  Uod  is 
liistorical  and  continuous.  It  was  planted  in 
Abraham,  and  it  is  perennial.  Israel  was  the 
nliurcli,  and  c-onlinneH  to  be  ;  and  if  the  Gentiles  be 
ill  it,  tliey  have  been  grafted  in  :  and  if  some  of  the 
nnttiral  brannheH  be  nipantime  broken  off,  Cud  is 
able  to  graft  them  in  ai.'ain  ;  and  this  He  will  do, 
^aud  so  all  Isratd  shall  be  saved.'  This  is  St. 
Paui'H  manner  of  stating;  the  idva  of  Den t«ro -Isaiah, 
that  thu  true  kuowluJ};u  of  the  true  God  has  been 
Ktven  once  for  all  to  Israel,  and  given  to  be  the 
liuritage  of  niankitid.  If  the  OT  prophcciu»  arc  to 
bo  brought  into  the  argument,  the  order  in  which 
tliev  place  things  mnst  be  obserred.  That  order 
is,  first,  righteousneflN  and  faith,  and  then  restora- 
tion to  Canaan.  A  return  of  Jews  to  Canaan 
while  stiU  in  unbelief,  however  interesting  a  thing 
in  itself,  does  not  come  into  contact  with  OT 
prophecy. 

(o)  Another  feature  in  the  eschatologic-al  picture 
is  the  relation  of  the  nations  to  Israel  anu  their 
God.  In  some  prophecies,  especially  those  that 
are  aporn-lyplic  in  their  character,  there  is  the 
idea  of  a  final  attack  on  Israel  by  the  nations, 
and  a  great  conflict  near  Jerusalem  or  in  Canaan, 
in  which  the  nations  ai-o  overthrown  and  destroyed 
(Eik  38.  39,  JI  3,  Zee  U,  Ob  v.".  Dn).  But 
usually  the  nations  ore  represented  as  attnohing 
themselves  to  Israel,  drawn  either  hy  the  right- 
eouimesfl  and  hnmanity  of  the  Messianic  King  (Vn 
72),  or  convinced  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  God 
alone  (I»t  2) — a  conviction  which  they  receive  in 
various  ways,  as  through  J^s  terrible  revelation  of 
Himself  (Zeph  3*-»,  Is  6fi'*"-),  hut  chiefly  through 
the  teaching  of  Isriu'l,  the  servant  of  the  Ijoni, 
who  becjjines  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  the 
neopleh  wait  on  His  arm  (Is  42«  40*  W*^  OI**  60). 
But  while  already  in  the  OT  tlie  Gentiles  are 
fellow -heirs  of  salvation  with  I.srael,  the  racial 
distinction  is  not  obliterated.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
do  not  amalgamate  into  one  people  or  church — 
Israel '  inhenta  the  Gentiles'  (la  54»),  'the  king- 
dom is  mven  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High'  (Du  ""(.  The  natioits  ueciipy  a 
subordinate  plare.  There  may  be  dilferent  shades 
of  view  in  dillHrent  |nisBagH«.  Of  course,  when 
the  propliete  wrote.  Israel  alone  powefwed  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  its  place  was 
that  of  uencfactor  of  the  nations,  while  theirs 
was  that  of  recipients  of  blesuiiiig  from  Israel. 
Therefore  the  nations  do  homage  to  Israel,  but 
it  is  to  Lsrael  ah  having  the  only  true  God  within 
it  —  *  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee, 
saying,  Surely  Got!  is  in  tJiee ;  and  there  is  none 
el»a,noGod'^(Is45"4[»",  cf.  14'60f8I*). 

5.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  con  bo  aeon 
what  general  conception*?  the  OT  contributes  to 
Christian  Eschatologj'.  Tiiey  are  such  as  these  : 
CI)  the  manifestation  or  advent  of  God  ;  (2]  the 
aniveisaJ  judgment ;  {3)  behind  tlie  judgment  the 
coming  of  the  nerfoct  kiMg<lom  of  the  L<ird,  when 
all  Israel  ahall  be  anveil,  ami  when  the  nations 
shall  be  [lartakerit  of  their  salvation  :  and  {4)  the 
finality  and  eternity  of  tliis  condition,  that  which 
constitutes   the  blessedness  of  the  saved   poopb 


Iteing  the  Presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  tbem — 
this  last  jiointcorresjiotidin^  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  heaven.  All  this  is  said  of  the  people  as  a 
people.  The  people  ix  immortal  luid  its  life 
eternal ;  and  this  lite  is  conceived  as  lived  in  this 
world,  though  this  world  trunsligured  —  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Is  63").  But  are  the 
individuals  of  llic  iwople  inmiottal,  or  is  their 
life,  however  jirolongcd  and  blessed,  yet  tlnaUj 
closed  by  death?  It  is  probable  thai  in  mo«t 
passages  the  prophets  have  in  view  the  destinies 
of  the  people  as  a  onity,  the  ultimate  fat«  of 
individuals  not  being  present  to  their  mind,  lo 
some  passages,  however,  the  destiny  of  the  in. 
dividual  is  referred  to,  and  a  pro;.'n.'<tfl  of  idea 
may  be  observed,  thoagh,  owing  to  the  uncertoiJi 
auttiomhip  of  the  paesoges,  it  may  be  precariona  to 
infer  at  once  that  tlie  more  advanced  are  the 
later.  In  la  fl.'i''*-  only  a  very  prolonced  life 
appears  proiui8c<l,  'the  days  of  a  ti-ee.'  ne  tliai 
dietb  at  a  hundred  years  shall  die  a  child  (cf. 
Zee  S').  But  in  the  apocal^iitic  passage  Is  24~27 
death  is  represented  as  abolished,  'the  Lord  will 
swallow  up  death  for  ever'  (25") ;  and  the  promise 
L-xt€inds  to  the  nations  as  well  as  to  Israel  (ver.^-). 
The  conception  of  a  resurrection  tin^t  appears  in 
the  prophets,  who  iireak  nf  a  re»iuscitation  of  tha 
dead  nation  (Hoe  6,  E«k  37).  In  Is  26",  however, 
the  literal  resurrection  of  individnaU  in  predicted. 
This  is  the  complement  of  the  Itet^toration  of  the 
living  members  of  the  people.  And  in  Tin  12  a 
resnrrection  both  of  the  just  and  unjust  U  pro< 
phciited,  though  H  remains  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  the  resurrection  be  universal,  or  be  only 
of  those  who.  in  the  prece^ling  tnmbluUK  tiraea, 
had  been  specially  prominent,  whether  on  the  side 
of  righteousness  or  of  evil. 

II.    ESCHATOLOQY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PEBSOy. 

—One  of  the  strangest  things  in  OT  is  the  little 
place  which  the  individual  feels  he  haa,  and  bis 
tendency  to  lose  himself  in  larger  wholes,  such  aa 
the  tribe  or  the  nation.  When  in  earlier  times  the 
individual  approached  death,  he  felt  that  he  had 
received  the  blessing  of  liio  from  God  and  hiul 
enjoyed  it  in  Ilia  communion  ;  his  sojonm  with 
GckI  hiid  conic  to  on  end,  ho  was  old  and  full  of 
days,  and  ha  acquiesced  in  death,  however  strange 
his  acnuiescence  may  seem  to  us.  Ho  couBoled 
hiniseli  with  the  thought  that  he  did  not  all  die — 
"The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed'  (cf.  la 
GG*-'j.     He  lived,  too,  in  his  children  and  in  his 

f)cop]e.  He  saw  the  good  of  Urael ;  his  spirit 
ived,  and  the  work  of  ms  hands  was  establisned. 
The  great  subject  was  the  people,  the  nation ; 
J"  liaa  established  Hi»  covenant  with  the  nation, 
and  the  individual  was  blessetl  in  the  blessing  and 
fortune  of  the  whole.  And  tie  was  content  to  have 
jiourod  bis  little  stream  of  life  and  service  into  the 
tide  of  national  life,  uid  in  some  degree  to  have 
swelled  it.  This  was  particularly  the  ease,  bo  for  as 
can  be  judged,  in  earlier  times.  But  when  the  nation 
came  to  an  end  with  the  CnptiritT,  when  national 
life  and  religion  no  more  exi»t<Ml,  the  individual 
rose  to  his  own  proper  place  and  rights,  and  felt 
bis  own  worth  and  responsibilily.  Though  the 
nation  had  fallen  tlie  individuals  remainwl,  and 
J"  and  religion  remained,  though  religion  remained 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  individual.  The  religious 
unit,  formerly  the  people,  now  become  more  and 
more  the  Hiiigle  pcnou,  and  the  tnitlis  regarding 
duty  and  rej>]>onKibi1ity ,  and  tlie  hopes  of  the  future, 
enunciated  hy  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the  people, 
were  appropriated  by  the  indiviunal  to  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  Eschatolug\'  of  the  individual 
person  there  are  two  thiairs  wliioh  re'iuire  to  be 
carefully  distinguislied.  There  arc,  Jirst.  certain 
iilcas  regnrding  death  and  the  state  of  the  deail 
lying  in  the  piipular  mind,  though  cheiislied  by 


all  t:la.s:ics,  the  righteous  oa  well  an  others,  alike. 
These  ideoA  are  oommoii  to  Ura«2l  with  dume  other 
Bheniitic  pooploK.  They  have  in  thcnutelvca  no 
mi>ra1  8i>;iiificikricti.  Hul  iHXiie  of  them,  -uch  as 
tlie  idea  that  the  |>«rtH)n,  tlum^h  he  ilicil,  woii  not 
extlnfTuislied,  but  xtill  subsisttHt  as  a  ]ier»oii,  huw- 
ever  utadonT*  the  sUto  of  BubsUtonve  wor;  ami 
the  other  idea,  that  tlie  dead  person,  thonuh  Ktill 
■ubaistinc,  was  in  death  cat  oil  from  all  fellowship 
with  theliTiiig,  whether  men  or  (jicxl,— these  ideas 
formed  pointji  to  which  tiie  nApirationa  of  the  pioua 
might  Bttacli  themwelves,  whether  iu  the  way  of 
development,  aa  of  the  fir.'^t  idcju  or  protest,  an 
against  the  second  idea.  And,  stxontihj,  there  are 
the  Bapiration«,  intuitions,  or  infereaces  of  the 
pious  mind  itself.  It  is  only  these  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  OT  teaching.  Suoli  aspiratmna 
and  intuJtionB  may  he  either  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional, that  is,  virtually,  either  ethical  or  rcUj^ious, 
thou'di  the  Uos'im  aveu  of  the  religioua  is  ethical. 
The  lundanR'iitul  idea  i-h  the  moral  one:  (lod  luid 
mun  are  m»rjii  IwingH,  their  relation  \»  moral ;  the 
nniverse  i»  a  moral  constitution,  the  stage  where 
God  diaplayH  His  ri^hteonxnewt,  and  where  nmn 
Bees  Ood's  face  in  nght«oasoe«a.  Kighteousne<u 
mnxt  win,  and  rishteouanen  is  eternal  (la  61"]. 
This  is  the  itlea  tliat  underlies  the  Dook  of  Job 
and  Kuch  P»idm»  b»  ST.  49.  and  73.  There  are 
thna  thrL'c  things  to  look  at;  (1)  Death  and  the 
8tat«  of  the  dead  :  (2)  Life;  and  (3)  the  Kecujncilia- 
tion  of  Death  and  Life. 

(1)  By  death  OT  means  what  we  mean  when  we 
n»e  the  word.  It  in  the  phenomonoo  which  we 
obeorve.  Now,  oil  parts  of  OT  indicate  the  viow 
tlut  at  death  tlie  person  is  not  anniliilated  ;  he 
continues  t«  sub^ivt  in  bhc^l,  the  place  of  the 
duad,  though  iu  a  Bhadou-y  and  feeblo  form  occa^ 
pione4l  hv  the  wiOidrAwal  of  the  npirit  of  life.  In 
thi.H  oonifition  of  Bubniiitence,  which  ia  not  life  hut 
death,  in  Shebl,  the  common  abode  of  ail  dead 
persons,  there  Ls  no  diatinotion  in  destiny  bctwocn 
the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.  OT  does  not  name 
thuKciu  ^3hL■lll  ut  Iher  »uulii  or  Kpiritu,  they  are  perbons. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  conceived  as  retain- 
ing a  shadowy  (lirkermg  outline  of  their  former 
pcrM>anlity,  for  in  Is  H  they  sit  on  thrones,  fnini 
which  thev  rise  up  and  speak.  Subsiiitenco  in  Shcul 
is  a  feehfe,  nen'clefuj  rettoction  of  life  on  earth. 
These  conccptionft,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  pro- 
perly scripture  teaching,  only  the  popular  notions 
from  which  ita  teactung  starts.  UlTiatratiuns 
of  them  are  such  passages  as  thcite  among 
otherR,  P«  6.  30,  Is  14.  38.  Joh  3.  10.  Thus,  to 
start  with,  OT  m  not  materialistic,  death  in  not  the 
extinction  of  the  foruierly  living  perHon.  Neither 
is  it  philuwjphic,  regarding  the  body  as  the  prison- 
house  of  tlie  soul,  r^ooaed  from  which  it  can  »preail 
its  wings  ami  soar  nufettered  into  regions  of  pure 
and  perfect  life.  Nor  is  it,  to  begin  with  at  lea«t, 
Christian  in  the  seoso  that  the  spirit  attains  to 
perfection  at  death. 

(2)  As  by  death  so  by  life  OT  means  what  we 
mean  by  it.  Itt^turtsfrom  the  idea,  nut  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  person.  Life  is  what  we  i<o  call  when 
wo  see  it  .the  sulwisteuce  of  the  (-omplete  jiersooality 
in  the  unity  of  its  partn,  hodv  and  souL  An 
essential  part  of  man's  being  is  tlie  body  ;  and  life 
is  life  in  the  hody,  such  as  it  is  heforo  the  annlynif: 
which  we  call  death,  and  corresponds  therefore  to 
tlie  Ctiriiitiau  KyiilhuHis  cjilled  the  renurrection  life. 
Hence  Job,  wlien  the  idea  of  a  second  life  first 
dawns  apon  him,  cAn  conceive  it  only  as  a  renewal 
of  the  natural  life — 'If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?*  {oh.  U),  Out  as  life  was  due  to  the  com- 
muntoation  by  God  of  the  spirit  of  Uie,  and  death 
to  the  n-ithdrawol  of  tills  bpirit,  these  operatioim 
came  under  the  moral  idea,  and  '  life*  meant  moial 
life  in  the  favour  oi  God  (Kzk  33)—*  in  the  way  of 


righteousness  is  life';  'righteousness  delivereth 
from  death.'  OT  scriptures  occupy  theinselves 
chiefly  with  the  comlitiuu  of  man  on  this  side  of 
death,  and  they  teouh  that  wliatever  prinriidea 
ore  involved  tn  the  relations  of  men  to  God  l.ney 
cojiie  always  to  light  in  this  life;  death  does  not 
change  thetie  relations ;  on  the  contrary,  hy  via 
manner  or  circumstances  it  reveals  them  (I's  37. 
73)- 

<3)  Now,  this  conception  of  life  natnraUy  came 
into  colliiuon  ivith  the  fact  of  death.  And  OT 
doctrine  of  iniiuortalitv,  when  daith  is  had  in 
vJHW,  eonsists  of  the  ellort-*  made  hy  the  faith  of 
piuuH  men  to  gain  for  tlie  idea  of  life  just  referred 
to  the  victory  over  the  fact  of  death.  These 
etlbrts  are  of  two  kinds :  one  consiste  of  an  appeal 
against  the  fact  of  death,  a  demand  for  immortality 
or  not  d>nng,  a  protest  against  the  fellowship  of 
the  living  man  here  with  God  being  interrupted, 
or  a  lofty  aaeorancc  that  it  cannot  be  interrujited. 
ft  is  quite  poaaible  that  the  examples  of  this  may 
have  to  he  referred  to  particular  circunidtances, 
when  death  might  Ite  actually  tlireateniug ;  but 
the  laugiiaL'H  lued,  the  demand  made  for  tho  con- 
tinnaiiuuoi  life,  the  lofty  assurance  of  faith  that 
the  relation  of  the  person  to  God  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted, rise  to  the  expression  of  principles,  and  are 
bv  no  mL'aus  nieruly  the  expression  of  nn  assuranre 
that  (jud  would  »ave  from  death  on  this  particular 
occasion.  This  is  the  meaning  of  I'a  10,  *  1  have 
oet  the  Lord  always  hcfore  me ;  because  he  isat  my 
ri^^ht  hand,  [  fihafl  not  be  inoved.  Thou  wilt  not 
lt--iivo  my  soul  over  to  She^l ;  thou  wilt  not  let  thine 
holy  one  sec  the  pit.'  ^Vhat  the  speaker  is  assured 
of  19  deliverance  from  death.  Bat  hia  aasurance 
has  an  absoluteness  in  it.  It  expreasee  principlea. 
In  Ids  ecstasy  of  life  in  God  he  feela  life  to  Iw 
vtcnial.  The  tie  between  him  and  J"  is  indis. 
M>luble.  \Vith  our  more  reflecting  habits  of 
thought  this  ecstasy  of  faith  is  hard  to  conceive. 
To  OS  the  fact  of  death  is  so  inevitable  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  one  resisting  it.  ^V*;  nccejtt 
the  fact,  and  rest  on  what  lies  lieyund.  Hut  the 
resistance  of  the  pious  Hebrew  wiui  due  just  to  his 
not  knowing  what  lay  beyond,  and  was  but  a 
mode  of  making  a  demand  for  ttiat  which  we  now 
know  to  lie  beyond. 

Tho  other  line  of  thought  was  somewhat  diflercnt ; 
it  was  not  so  much  a  protest  against  dying,  as  a 
protest  that  dying  was  not  death  ;  it  was  a  denial 
that  death  was  to  the  saint  of  God  that  which  the 
popular  mind  regaided  it  to  be — a  xupuration  from 
iiud  and  detw^ent  into  Stie^l.  The  fellowship  with 
(lod  luiil  in  life,  and  which  was  life,  would  remain 
unbroken  in  death.  This  amounted  to  the  faith 
that  the  godly  aoul  would  overleap  Shctil  and  pass 
to  Gud.  This  appears  tu  be  the  faith  expru»^d  in 
Ps  49  and  73,  and  iu  a  certain  sense  in  .hib  19. 

Before  the^e  i>t>ctii-al  poasages,  which  areob»<ur«, 
are  briellv  looked  at,  somcUiing  must  be  said  of 
Shedl  and  the  state  of  the  dead ;  tliMUgh,  as  has 
Imen  said,  OT  8tat«ments  about  Sheul  chiefly  re- 
luct the  popular  M:nt  iments,  and  have  little  positive 
value.  It  might  be  surmised  from  the  etrunc 
expressions  used  many  time*  of  death  in  the  OJ 
tliat  in  death  existence  absolutely  came  to  an  end. 
Thus  PB  140* '  his  breath  gueth  forth,  he  retunieth 
to  hifl  earth  ;  in  that  very  day  hiH  thoughts  perisli ' ; 
Ps  39^'  '  O  spare  me,  lliat  I  may  ruixiVBr  strength, 
before  I  golience.  and  be  no  more.'  And  iierhapti 
imrat  strongly  of  all  Job  1 4™'  'for  a  tree  hatli  hope, 
if  it  be  cut  down,  it  will  sprout  again  ;  hut  man 
lieth  down,  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raL^ed  out  of 
their  sleep '  (uf.  7""").  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
expressinns  of  despondency  and  regret  over  a  life 
mournfully  soon  endtid,  and  tliat  never  returns  to 
be  lived  on  this  earth  again.    The  conception  of 
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Sli&'il  in  Hutlicient  answer  to  the  aiipAront  doctriDc 
which  th«y  Usach.  The  weird  Shewl  {'tm?,  tvrico 
written  defectively,  and  lumaily /e/n.,  lu  nouiu  of 
place  mostly  are),  ia  of  uncertain  dorivntion.  Its 
root  has  bean  sappoaed  to  be  a  softuniH]  form  of 
another  root  (Sptf,  repru»ontuil  hy  Si-f  the  hollow 
haitd,  Ib  40**)  Hignifviiii;  perhuiw  '  to  be  hollow,'  in 
which  case  it  wouJJ  luivu  the  atune  moaning  aa  our 
word  'hell'  (Germ.  Hulk);  »nd  the  name  'pit' 
mtb  which  it  in  interclmn^'cd  m  OT  (i^vatrn  in 
NT)  might  seem  to  favoar  this  derivation.  A  cor- 
retiixHidinK  Ansyrian  Su^iIh  (I-ricU.  DmI.,  Jereinian) 
is  denied  by  Jensen.  ShcM  is  the  oppofute  of  the 
upper  sphere  of  light  and  life ;  it  is  '  dtwp  8h«M ' 
(P»  8fl'»  ft3»).  the  region  of  dorkuess,  *a  land  of 
darkness  as  darknesA  itself,  without  any  urdur,  and 
where  the  tit;ht  iMa^darkntuts'  (Jol)  lit^f.  There 
ia  uo  utrict  topography  to  be  gonL-ht  for  &hci>l ;  it 
is  in  great  nieAKure  the  creation  oitho  imagination, 
deep  down  nuder  the  earth  or  under  the  waters 
{Job  20^).  It  is  not  to  be  Identtfiod  with  the  grave, 
though  the  grave  be  often  regarded  as  the  mouth 
of  it;  and  it  is  aomctiim-ft  n-4>rcitented  as  a  vast 
buryisg-place  (la  14",  Ezk  32^).  Sbe6l  is  the 
place  of  departed  pemonaltties  ;  the  generations  of 
one's  forefathers  are  tK«ro,  and  he  who  dies  is 
gathered  unto  his  fathers;  the  tribal  diviaions  of 
one's  race  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered  unto 
his  peoples,  and  if  his  descendants  have  died  before 
him,  they  are  there  and  he  goes  down  to  them, 
as  Jacob  to  liis  son,  and  David  to  his  child  (Gn  37" 
42»«,  2  S  12"). 

(I)  TAe  $tn/e  of  thwe  in  Shcdl. — As  death  con- 
•Uta  iu  the  witliorawal  br  Cod  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
the  source  of  energy  and  vital  power,  the  person- 
alities in  She6I  are  feeble  and  flaccid.  They  are 
shades  (a'Kf-t  Job  '23",  Is  H').  Their  abode  is  called 
'silence'  (Ps  W"|;  it  is  'the  land  of  forgutfalnuwi' 
{P»  88") ;  *  the  lining  know  that  they  must  die,  the 
dead  know  not  anything '  (Ko  0") ;  *  his  sons  come 
to  honour,  and  he  kimweth  it  not ;  and  they  are 
brought  low,  and  ho  percoivoth  it  not  of  them' 
(Job  14").  But  oth^r  passages  represent  the 
existence  of  the  dead  in  l^he^l  as  a  dreamy  re- 
flection of  life  on  earth,  in  which  self-oonsciousneas 
and  ability  to  reoognir-e  others  still  remain— 'Art 
thou  In'^>jme  weak  as  we ;  art  tliou  become  like 
unto  usT'  is  the  language  addressed  by  the  Shades 
to  the  prince  of  Babylon  when  he  descends  among 
them.  (2)  Then  w  nc  tiisdnriion  of  good  and  evU 
in  5'/Kd/.  —All  must  go  into  Sheil,  and  all  alike  arc 
there  (Job  S").  Sheol  itself  is  no  place  of  punish- 
ment nur  of  reward  (Ec£>*),  neither  i«  it  divideii  into 
conipjirtnienta  having  this  meaning  :  '  To-morrow,' 
said  Samuel  tu  thu  king  whom  Om\  had  rejected, 
'to-morrow  Khiilt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me' 
(1  S  28'*).  The  idea  of  a  deeper  or  darker  Shebl  in 
.  iUTf  penal  sense  cannot  bo  verihod.  '  The  farthest 
reeesBCs  ol  the  pit '  into  which  the  prince  of  Baby- 
lon is  thrust  lu  death  forms  a  mere  antithesia  to 
tlie  '  farthest  recesses  of  the  Xurtli,'  the  abode  of 
the  grKls,  where  he  iLsinred  to  w^it  hirii*elf  whpn 
alivfMlx  U").  If  the  '  priwn  *  referred  to  Is  24** 
be  SheM,  incarceration  in  She^I,  i.e.  death,  is  re- 
tarded as  the  penal  issue  of  the  judgment.  And 
tne  state  of  the  dead  being  n  rejection  of  life  on 
earth,  any  di^thonour  done  to  one  on  earth,  such  as 
being  deprived  of  sepulture,  may  still  cluavo  to 
Itim  when  he  descends  into  the  I  nderworld  (Is  U, 
Kzk  32).  The  language  of  U  06^  '  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  nuencli^d,'  refers  to 
the  liodiea  of  the  ungMlly,  whirii  are  cast  out  upcm 
earth,  an  abhorring  to  all  (le«h,  and  not  to  the 
ungodly  themselvett  in  Shebl.  (3)  AU  conntxion 
teiih  tfU  icorld  of  the  living  ia  broken  off. — The 
dead  L'lm  neither  return  to  earth,  nor  does  nu  know 
anything  of  the  events  pos-siiig  there  (Job  T*  14'-, 
£c  9").    Vet  with  the  strong  belief  In  the  existence 


of  the  persons  in  She61,  there  was  naturally  a 
popular  superstition  that  they  could  be  rcacbni. 
This  twiiet  gnvQ  riBO  to  the  necromancy  practised 
among  the  HebrewH,  as  aniung  mojit  p«>ples, 
thou^n  it  is  proscribed  in  the  law  and  rirli<:ulud 
by  the  prophets  (Is  8**},  The  practice  probably 
did  not  repose  on  any  ceneral  idea  that  the  dcM 
must  have  a  wider  knowledge  than  the  living,  that 
'  there  mnst  be  wisdom  wiUi  great  Death,'  but  on 
the  idea  that  great  peTBon^es  continued  ^till  to  bo 
in  death  that  which  they  nod  been  in  life.  Tliia 
a]>pcarii  to  have  been  the  idea  of  bjaul  in  seeking 
unto  Sainm-l.  There  i«  no  record  of  any  one 
answering  from  the  dead  except  Samuel.  Tlie 
question  whether  any  connexion  was  thought  to 
exist  between  the  person  iu  Shfjol  and  his  body  can 
hordlv  bo  answered.  No  such  connexion  existed 
as  to  interfere  with  the  prnwage  of  the  person  into 
Shoftl,  whatever  befoU  the  body.  The  want  of 
burial  was  in  itself  dishonouring,  and  the  dihhonour 
continued  to  cleave  to  the  person  among  the  doad, 
but  it  did  not,  as  among  some  nations,  prevent  his 
descent  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  There  ore  some 
passages  which  seem  to  speak  of  a  sympathetic 
yapport  still  existing  between  the  bociy  and  the 

fierson  in  Shoi^l,  but  probably  they  hardly  go 
urtlier  than  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  body, 
though  thrown  ofl*.  was  still  part  of  tho  man.  aud 
not  mere  common  unrelated  dust.  (4)  The  main 
point  is  tluit  tKt  reiatiun  bttteeen  tht  dead  peraon 
and  God  u  cut  off.  This  is  what  gave  death  Ita 
fiignificance  to  the  religiotm  mind.  Fellowship 
with  God  ceasoa — 'In  death  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  thee;  in  Shebl  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks?'  'For  She^l  cannot  pruse  thee;  they 
that  K'>  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth ' 
(Is  381*). 

Tho  passngen  relating  to  tho  eschatology  of  the 
individuol  person  are  mostly  [>oetical,  and  they  ar© 
in  Bome  pomta  obscure.  Thcv  arc  such  passages  a« 
Pa  10.  17.  22.  37.  4U.  73.  and  manv  fragments  of 
otherfi,  and  Job.  Now,  with  regard  to  theso  paa- 
saLrQa  Keverol  things  must  be  said  :  first,  they  are 
all  late.  Inter  at  all  events  than  tho  prophetic  faith 
of  the  8th  cunt.  This  faith— l«Uef  m  the  coming 
msnifestation  of  Go<l,  in  the  jndgment,  and  in  the 
eternal  re«t  of  the  people  in  God  a  perfect  klncdom 
— wan  the  faith  of  tho  writers.  Again.  olT  the 
pinnnptf  repose  upon  an  acknowled;:ed  distinction 
among  men,  the  distinction  of  the  ri^'hteous  and 
the  ungwlly.  This  distinction  is  visible,  men  are 
dilferently  related  to  God.  Hut  the  problem  arose 
from  the  fact  that  men's  destinies  in  the  world 
wore  not  seen  (o  corre*>pond  to  thi^  di>>tinction: 
in  a  moral  woriiL  morality  was  not  trinmnliont,  in 
the  government  of  the  rightoous  God  ngliteoos- 
ness  was  not  acknowledgen.  No  donVjt,  the  pious 
mind  iwmel  imes  composed  itself  by  a  deeper  analysis 
of  that  wherein  true  prosperiMr  or  felicity  lay — the 
portion  falling  to  it,  cveu  Uod  Uimsctf,  was  a  pro- 
founder  g<«Kl  than  all  earthly  posseaaions  ( P»  17. 73). 
Neverthete«H,  the  problem  remained  and  demanded 
solution.  The  -st-diition  was  nlways  an  uschsto- 
logical  one,  and  was  ia.it  the  distinction  between 
the  rightooUA  and  ttie  ungodly  truly  realixing 
itself.  In  other  words,  immortality  or  eternal 
life  is  tlie  corullixrr  of  religion,  as  Christ,  summing 
up  tho  whole  Ol'  tenL-hing,  said,  God  is  not  tho 
<;<^>d  of  the  tlHAi),  bat  of  the  living ;  it  might  even 
l>e  said  to  lie  the  cundlary  of  morality — if  the 
universe  Iwa  moral  world  there  is  everlasting  life. 
Tho  general  poHitinn  of  OT  saints,  with  their  faith 
in  the  advent  of  God  to  judge,  M-as  very  simitar 
to  that  of  the  early  Christians,  who  looked  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Chri5t.  This  coming  would 
cnaiiL'e  the  world  ami  the  Church,  but  the  Cburch 
tvould  piuw  living  into  peifL-r~t  hle<sedness ;  and.  of 
course,  individuals  would  sliare  the  chnugo — '  We 
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phatl  nnt  &II  die,  Imt  we  shall  nil  be  clmn^ed.* 
Now,  tliis  wofl  very  like  the  feelini;  of  OT  saiuts. 
The  indivtiluul  would  Hlmr«  Llie  LraiiKition  of  tlie 
community,  the  Day  of  tlie  Lord  would  break,  and 
the  livinfT  would  enter  into  fulness  of  life  wilhuut 
tiLsting  Uealti.  True  individunlbRu  is  little  seen  In 
OT.  It  is  real  to  thiti  cxtvnt:  the  individual 
reiUized  keenly  Ilir  own  perminal  life,  iLiul  Ioii^'imI 
earnestly  to  share  fur  hiinxclf  in  tht;  hlcmin^  tiiifiri 
vhicb  the  comnmiiity  would  enter  when  thnl 
appeKrod  to  abide  for  ever  among  them.  He 
longed  that  he,  the  Uvinc  man,  should  see  vilh 
hu  peojjlo  the  ^'hiry  of  the  Lord  revealed,  and 
enter  with  his  peo|i[e  into  life.  It  was,  perhapn, 
only  the  proti|M!C't  uf  death,  or  refleetion  on  it,  that 
rounded  oil'  individualism  and  revenled  its  energies. 
The  life  of  the  romnuinity  waH  perenuiitL,  but  with 
di-uCb  Wfure  him  the  individual  could  not  share 
tliit^  life,  and  faeHouj^ht  to  forecast  Ids  own  persosal 
destiny. 

Thos  there  may  be  two  dnues  of  passages:  (I) 

SaasaKes  which,  tliou;;h  spoken  perliaps  by  in* 
indualA,  expreiis  the  hope  uf  the  livin;{  tieople, 
and  reicr  to  that  great  changt;  wliich  the  I)ay  of 
the  ].iord  sliati  introduce,  aii<l  which  the  individual, 
tut  part  of  the  people,  uhall  exjierinnte  without 
tniftin^  death ;  and  (S)  passnues^  wlieru  the  in> 
dividual  ronteniplates  death,  lint  expresses  the 
assurance  that  he  will  not,  like  the  ungodly,  fall 
into  Sbettl,  but  sec  Hfc.  Ts  37  bclongn  to  the  first 
dftBS,  and  po«»ib)y  Vs  73,  though  the  phnue  'take 
mo'  might,  as  in  Ps  40,  refer  to  escapmg  Shehl  at 
death.  Ps  49  ba»  two  pe<:uliaritie3  :  first,  its  open- 
in;^  ven)e.<«  imply  that  iCt  teaching  tm  immortality 
in  nu  more  an  aspiration,  bnt  a  firm  conviction; 
and  secondly,  it  seems  to  start  from  the  assumption 
that  death  is  universal.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
words,  'CJod  will  redeem  my  soul  from  ShcM,' 
must  refer  to  the  Psalmist's  hope  in  death.  This 
interpretation  may  certainly  be  sup)Mirt«l  hy 
reference  to  the  i>afah]e  of  Laxarus  in  Abraham  s 
boaom,  which  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  blessedness 
of  the  spirit  at  death  had  it^e.n  reachtNl  hefnre  the 
time  of  our  I-rfird.  It  is  enough  here  lu  state  some 
general  prinriples  and  give  a  chmsiti cation  of  pas- 
sages; fur  details  the  coiumcntaries  must  be  con- 
Bulled.*  The  prophets  and  saints  of  the  OT  were 
nut  Bj^ieculative  men.  They  did  not  reason  that  the 
soul  wri.s  inimortal  from  it)*  natnre, — tliis  was  not  the 
kind  of  immortality  in  which  tliov  were  interested, 
^thnu;;h,  for  all  tnnt  appears,  tlie  idea  that  any 
human  )N>rft<>n  should  bc4:ome  extin^ished  or  be 
annihilated  never  occurred  to  them.  They  did  not 
lay  etross  in  a  reflective  way  on  man's  instinctive 
hopes  of  immortality,  though  they  may  he  observed 
giving  the<«c  instinctive  desires  expression.  Bo  far 
as  they  reasoned,  their  assurance  was  based  on  the 
moral  idea — Ri<;;ht4:ouKnc^  is  eternal.  So  far  as 
they  experiem'-cd  and  felt,  their  assurance  was 
imroediat«  —  reli^un  is  reciprocal,  the  eonscions- 
ness  of  God  is  God's  giving  Uiiuseli  in  the  con- 
sciousness. 

Il  has  always  been  felt  strange  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  givefi  the  cunstiLutiun  of  thu  p<Mi[tIe  uf 
(iod,  should  \hi  silent  on  deatli  ari-l  inimurtalitv, 
or  only  refer  tu  the  popular  idea  of  Sliej^il.  In 
explanation  it  timy  lie  said  that  tlie  car]ie><C  part 
of  the  Pent,  is  anterior  to  the  prophii'ts  of  the  Slh 
cent.,  while  the  Intt-T  p4irtions  are  ttie  reflection  of 
the  prophetic  teaching.  Iient.  reposca  on  Isaiah 
and  the  prophet**  of  the  Assyrian  age.  and  the 
IMests"  Ludo  on  Ezckiel.  The  constitution  which 
they  furnish  for  Israel  'm  the  embudinient  of  the 
jtrupbutic  cunceptions,     lint  the  conceptions  of  the 

tirupbets    are    ideal,    their    pieturcs  of    ihe  true 
srael  ore  pictures  of  Israel  of  the  future,  Israel  uf 

*  Sea  paftioululy  the  Anhang  to  Btudcr's  Dot  Buck  Bi/A, 
Bnmio,  ISSl. 


the  perfect  and  linal  state :  in  other  words,  of 
Israel  in  what  may  he  called  its  condition  of 
immortality.  The  legiKlation  seeks  to  iinpoM;  this 
ideal  on  Israel  of  the  present.  Of  necessity,  when 
anplied  to  tiie  conditions  of  tho  actual  Israel,  the 
ideal  was  imperfeotly  realized,  and  was  anew  pn>- 
jeeted  into  the  future. 

LtTEiUTrtti,— VoT>  OrolU,  ProphMit  uf  tlu  CtmtHmmatiim  «/ 
tha  Kitujiitn/f.  Bcrtbcau,  '  IH«  Altt.  Wvinnipiiig  tob  Isnels 
k«iohsherrlK'hKeU  In  icinem  LaikIc.'  Jahriib.  fQr  jD«wtwA< 
Thfut.  vuK  iv.  V,  The  outer  tiUnUuni  on  Iiamorialltjr  b  |riv«n 
Id  UoMlchor,  D*  In/erU,  IS4S,  kad  nftrtieularir  in  W.  II.  Abf^t, 
i  Criiictxl  UittttTff  vf  lA»  Ihetiiru  qja  ^Vtiinc  !.</*«,  with  a  Com- 
pleit  nMioffraphy  ^  Ktm  Abbot,  K9v  Yortt,  IWt.  Baddes 
ifae  rolallvA  soaUiNM  In  the  Bib.  TlUelaffin,  mefa]  works  sre ; 
Ui'hlcr,  Vet,  Ttit.  S«nl*ttti»  dt  rttfa  pa§t  mwUm  jhtturit, 
ltU«:  Perowne  (Bp.X  JtmturrtaiUy  (Hnbeoo  Lecture),  1G0»; 
Bcholu,  VanuoMeUuitg^  dtr  CkrUl,  Ukrt  v.  d.  Untt^rUM- 
kstt,imi;8imdu,JfUAUtm.VonttlhuuimTimKvttmi  rtacti 
dtm  Todt.  I8B8,  snd  ruUtivtt  lection  In  Higt.  vcrf.  L;  JeremlM, 
Di»  BabyL-Auyr.  f'onUUvnfftn  vom  Xiutand  naot  dsnt  Tod*, 
lasr  :  Srhwsny,  jDoj  Ubt*  n«cA  dtM  Tod4,  1892  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson.  'Uodam  lUIijrtoD  uid  OT  Immortality,'  Estpwtitor, 
Hky  laOfi :  ««pmU11,v  SAltnobd,  Tht  Chruitian  Dortrin*  tt/ 
Jmiiwrtaiav.ardai.,l9ii7.  A.  B.  DaVUiSON. 

ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  AND 
APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.— Wo  shall  treat 
Ihifl  subject  under  four  heads,  I,  The  authorities 
for  Juwish  Ewchatohi^,  B-C.  2rn>-A.D.  80.  2.  Some 
of  the  conceptions  which  gjive  birth  to  and  con- 
irulled  the  evolution  of  later  Jewish  K.<Hdiatology. 
3.  Its  historical  development.  4.  lis  sy&tematic 
expomtion. 
I.  The  j\utiioiuties, 

2nd  cent.  ii.c.— Hirnch. 

„  Kthiopic  Enoch  l-Sd, 

,f  Daniel. 

„  Ethiopio  Enoch  8^00;  91- 

104. 
„  Tobit. 

„  Sibylline        Oracles  —  Pro- 

oiDiiuni  and  3""''^^ 
„  Testaments     of     the     XTI 

Patriarulis —  .A]H>ralyptio 
Sectitms.     Between    IJ.C, 
140  and  A.D.  30. 
,t  Judith. 

lit  cent.  B.C.— Etiiiopic  Enoch  37-70. 
„  I  Maccahees. 

„  I'sjtlmti  of  Solomon. 

„  2  Maccabees. 

1st  cent.  A.D. — Hook  of  Jubilees. 

„  Assumption  of  Mosea. 

„  I'bilo. 

„  Slavonic  Enoch. 

,t  Book  of  Wisdom. 

„  4  Maccabees. 

Composite   works    WTit* 


ten  partly  before  and 
partly  ailer  a.d.  70. 
Part  uf  the  Book  of 
Baruch  may  belong  to 
the  2od  cent.  B.C. 


Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
Book  uT  llaiuch 
4  Ezra 

Ascension  of  Isoiolt 

Josophoa. 

The  above  anthorities  vary  indefinitely  in  the 
dp;;rrRe  of  li;;ht  they  shod  un  the  evulutiim  of 
o^hntological  thought  tiinong  the  Jews.  Thus 
very  little  help  in  this  direction  is  to  Iw  derived 
from  Sirach,  the  Br>ok  of  Bnrueh,  Judith,  and 
1  Maccabees.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  tiseudonymoaa 
apocalyptic  writings  that  we  are  almost  entirely 
beholden  for  the  materlaU  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  These  not  only  supply  the  missing  links 
which  unite  in  oiderlv  development  the  tuouglit 
of  OT  to  that  of  NT,  out  also  in  not  a  few  amea 
are  the  only  docnraentarv  authorities  for  views 
and  ducLrines  which  in  later  tinier  established 
themsolve*  securely  in  Chrij*tianity  or  Judaism. 

II.  SosiK  OK  iHE   Conceptions  which  oave 

BIETB   TO  AND    CONTRULLED    THE   EVOLUTION   OF 
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Later  Jewish  EscnATOLOCV.— ThewB  crmr«>ii- 
tiona  were  already  at  work  in  OT,  but  were  ajipli<Ml 
only  iiiiM>ru(lieaIly,  and  in  a  partially  ilevelopeil 
form.  In  tlie  later  period  they  gradually  attain 
to  their  full  riKhts. 

i.  The  eniarffed  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator 
and  MortU  Oovemor  of  alt  tJm  utnrld,  and  its  eon- 
MtqtteneM. — When  once  this  idea  ia  fully  compre- 
huuJcd,  the  OT  concoption  of  Shgol  can  no  lonKBr 
lagicalltf  exint.  And  yet  these  two  conRictin;^ 
coneeptionH  did  exist  Mde  by  nide  for  Kcvernl  cen- 
turitw.  So  lonf;  n*  J"  wiw  conceived  simply  as  the 
tril«al  Ooii  of  Israel,  and  as  one  amcms  other 
jp>.l»,  whose  »«ole  concern  wns  the  moral  well-boina 
and  prosperity  of  Uia  people  on  earth,  thou  Sheol 
^raa  natnrally  conceived  as  beyond  the  sphere  of 
His  dominion,  and  so  preflor\'ed  iiA  anrient  oon- 
moral  character.  It  m  not,  indeed,  till  almost 
thu  MacL^abtt-an  period  that  the  former  concep- 
tion haa  tmnitfoniied  the  latter,  and  the  abode 
uf  the  shadeH  has  bttcomfl  a  place  of  moral  retribu- 
tion. 

Another  conse<]notiee  of  tht*>  enlarged  conception 
of  (jod  wa5  an  enlarged  conception  of  jud^ncnt. 
Since  God  was  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  all  men, 
the  idea  of  a  final  and  world  judgtiieut,  in  whioh 
the  destinies  of  all  should  'Ue  decided,  nataratly 
arose.  It  must  be  conceded,  howe*'er,  that  in 
Jndaigm  this  idea  watt,  bo  fur  as  the  GentilcH 
went,  always  of  the  mont  one-aided  and  inecjiiit.- 
able  character.  In  their  caae,  judgment,  oa  a  rule, 
meant  simply  condenmatiun.  At  best  they  were 
spared  only  to  become  uubject  to  I.frael. 

2.  The  conception  of  tht  individual,  and  hia  grmo- 
ingelaima. — Iho  doctrine  of  indivitlnal  rt'trihution 
woa  evolved  in  OT.'  It  in  the  diretrt  antithesis  of 
the  earlier  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family, 
tribe,  or  nation.  The  latter  Hoctnne,  which  identi- 
fied the  rcspoHiii  bill  ties  of  the  individual  with  his 
family  or  nation,  naturally  led  to  atninge  con- 
seijnences.  Kzekiel  (esp.  in  ch.  18)  was  tlio  fifjit 
to  attack  tills  doctrine  in  itti  entirety,  and  to 
replace  it  by  an  ctiually  cta^rgi^rated  and  false 
InaiTidnaliam.  Ar  the  ccmsfqiienceH  of  sin  were 
still  confined  to  thU  life,  the  dilfiL-uItieH  nf  thin 
conception  soon  camo  to  lijjht.  According  to  it 
orcry  mif^fortnne  is  a  dinne  punishment,  and 
every  piece  of  prosperity  a  speoiol  instance  of 
God  8  lavoar.  The  antinomies  arising  from  each 
a  view  arc  discussed  in  Job  and  Eoclesiastes,  and 
ita  unteaablcncss  demonstrated  no  less  certainty 
than  that  of  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to 
i-uperstide.  As  lung  tut  the  conBe<|iifince.i  of  man's 
action  were  regarded  as  limited  to  thio  life,  thece 
.intinoinies  were  incapable  of  solution,  and  God's 
liealinjpi  with  His  righteoua  servants  incapable 
(if  jiiMtifiraLion,  Ttiit  notwithstanding  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  tliese  theories,  or  rather  in  con- 
feqnence  of  it.  the  faith  and  religious  thought  of 
Israel  were  set  free  to  attempt  a  truer  and  pro- 
founder  solution  cf  the  prolilein.  Un  the  one 
hand,  the  faithful  urvnnt  of  J"  in  due  time  came 
to  bo  assured  that  neither  here  nor  hereafter  conid 
he  be  separated  from  the  love  and  presence  of 
(Jod  ;  and  that  for  him  the  ancient  Sshcol  would 
."tretoh  out  its  armii  in  vain.  On  the  other,  the 
rriitjiwJi  thinker  of  Israel  was  equally  afiBured 
that  since  Go<l'5  righteou^nesa  did  not  attain  to 
its  full  coDscqucnc'cs  here,  it  must  do  ao  elsewhere : 
and  thus  tlie  doctrine  of  retribution  was  carried 
into  the  aftcr-lifo,  and  a  pertvmal  blessed  existence, 
whether  of  limited  or  tinilh^MH  dunilion.  whether 
fia  a  meml>er  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  or  a  direct 
participant  tn  a  blessed  immortality,  became  a 
poatnlnte  of  religious  thought,  In  due  coar»e  the 
moralization  of  the  old  conception  of  Sheol  was 
clTectod,  not  indeed  in  OT  timuii,  hat  in  the  sub- 

•  Cf.  On  ISM  M,  Kx  32",  Nu  16»,  Dt  7»  «*»•  (to. 


sequent   centuries,    as    we    tind    in    Apocaljrptio 
literature. 

3.  The  yrowiny  immtczndenee  of  the  Messianic 
expeetalvjns.—lTi  OT  the  boiws  or  Israel  were  in 
the  main  confined  to  thit  wortdand  to  the  uxU-beintj 
of  the  nation.  Thus  tht-y  looked  for  the  destrnctiim 
uf  their  national  ions,  for  the  purification  of  their 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  king- 
dnm  of  limited  or  cudicss  duration.  The  scone  of 
Uii-'4  kingdom  was  to  be  the  enrth  purged  from  ail 
violence  and  sin.  Hut  in  the  later  period  the 
gulf  between  the  present  and  future  begin*  to 
widen,  and  this  process  gocM  on  till  the  last 
resemblances  vanish,  and  the  prwent  ftp|»ears  a 
moral  chaos  under  the  rule  of  Satan  and  his 
angch,  and  the  fatnre  ia  conceived  a»  an  unending 
kingdom  of  blcssedneB§  nndcr  the  immediate  sway 
of  God  or  the  Messiah. 

III.  Tkk  Historical  Df.vet-opmknt  ok  Jewish 

RsciIATOWXJV.— (.(1}2nd  cent.  B.C. 

Sirnrh. — The  ewhatology  of  tliis  Iwik  InJongs  to 
the  OT.  Hades  is  the  place  of  the  rthad^s  ana  the 
region  of  death  (9"  14"-  "  21'*  41*  48").  There  Is  no 
delight  there  (14"),  no  praise  of  God  (IT"'**),  man 
15  plunged  in  an  eternal  sleep  (4U'»  Ji"  3))"  3H">. 
Retribution  does  not  follow  a  man  into  the  after- 
life (-11*1,  but  his  aina  are  visited  through  the  evil 
reinemhrance  of  his  name,  and  in  the  nii.sfortunes 
of  his  children  after  Uiiu  (U'-»  23-'^m  4lj«  4\''').  An 
regnnls  thn  future  of  the  nation,  the  writer  looks 
forward  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  wbicli  Klijah 
is  to  be  the  forerunner  (48'"),  when  Israel  will 
be  delivered  from  evil  (5(.i"-  **),  the  scattered  tribes 
restored  {SS***,  AV  34)").  the  heathen  nations  duly 
punished  (S^'^a-**.  AV  3o"-  »).  He  expects  also  the 
eternal  duration  of  Israel  (37**),  and  likewise  of 
David's  line  (47"). 

Ethitipic  Enwh'  l-3fl. — Tills  fragmentary  writing 
represents  the  earliest,  and  at  all  events  the  mo»!t 
pnmitive,  view  of  the  '  last  things'  in  tlie  literature 
of  the  2nd  cent.  it.C.  According  to  this  writer, 
retribution  inovitaUy  dogs  the  heels  of  sin.  Thus 
pnnishnic^nt  has  already  befallen  sinful  angels  and 
men  (10'-"'i»)  in  the  first  world -judgmejit  (lO'"*). 
Hilt  tiie  riniil  judgni(!nt  is  yet  tocume.  Meanwhile 
all  who  die  enter  one  of  the  four  divisioiis  of  Shcol, 
where  they  have  a  foretaste  of  tbeir  ultimate  bliss 
or  woe  ['22).  In  due  course  the  final  judgmeut 
comes,  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (mth  the  exception  of 
one  claaa  of  the  latter,  22''-  ").  The  resurrection 
seems  to  be  limited  to  larocl  and  its  progenitors. 
The  fallen  anguls,  demons,  and  men  tnen  receive 
their  tinal  award  (10"  16'  1»).  The  former  are 
phingwl  iut<i  an  aliym  of  fire  (  =  Tartarus,  10"- >*), 
while  thy  wicked  amorgstmen  are  cast  intotjehenna, 
and  their  nnnishment  is  a  spectacle  for  th»  rightuous 
(27*-").  Then  the  etornal  Messianic  kingdom  is 
established,  ^^ith  Jerusalem  and  Palentiuu  for  its 
centre  (25*).  God  makes  His  abode  with  man  (25*) 
— there  is  no  Messiah.  All  the  Gentiles  become 
righteous  and  worship  God  (10*').  The  righteous 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  enjoy  patriarchal  lives 
(6»  25")  and  every  material  blessma  \.b''  10"- "IP), 
begetting  each  KnX)  children  (10").  There  is  nu 
hint  as  to  what  beoomes  of  the  righteous  after  the 
second  death. 

Observe  that  (I)  justice  is  done  to  tha  claims  of 
the  righteous  nation  by  the  establishment  of  an 
eternal  Messianic  kingdom  ;  (2)  and  likewise  to 
tlioee  of  the  righteous  individual  by  his  resurrection 
to  a  lone  life  lu  t)iis  kingdom ;  also  (3)  tbnt  Shcol 
has  undergone  transformation,  and  become  an 
intcrmcdinte  place  of  moral  rctrifiHlioH  for  tho 
righteous  ana  the  wicked  for  the  first  time  in 
literature  ;  (4)  Gehenna  appears  aa  the  final  ptacu 

■  For  Mme  trMnnent  of  th«  crltkml  ud  vxasvUcal  qnoMfoot 
ot  this  work,  tbo  i«Mli-n  ■hould  oonnJt  th«  srUcIs  on  uis  book. 
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of  punrsliraent  for  apostute  Jews,  and  Tartartis  for 
the  fallen  anvols  i^and  (A)  that  ttio  final  judgment 

fxeoMles  the  Mesetianio  kingdom,  and  is  limited  to 
amel. 

Daniet. — The  eschatology  of  this  book  in  some 
respects  markn  an  advanc«  on  that  of  the  writ-pr 
inst  qnoted.  When  the  nised  of  the  '  saints  of  the 
Most  nigh  *  is  nrcatef!t  I'"' "  12',  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Antlochus),  Ine  Ancient  of  Day*  M-ill 
intervene,  and  Uiu  throne  of  judgment  will  bo  sot 
Qp  (7*).  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  he 
overthrown  (?"• "),  and  aupreine  and  evorloi^tin;; 
dfitiiiniiin  ^iven  to  Mis  sainta  ("'*■**■");  and  thcso 
will  'break  in  plece-^  and  consume'  (2**)  all  the 
kin^unis  of  the  world,  and  all  'petiplex,  n.itiunH, 
and  lanf^uagea  shall  serve'  them  ("") !  their  'do- 
minion 19  an  everlostinu  dominiun  which  shall  not 
pass  away '  (7'*).  And  the  riphtooiu  who  '  bleep 
in  a  land  of  dost '  aboU  awalie,'  to  ahare  in  the 
eternal  life  and  bleasedneas  of  this  kingdom  (12''']. 

Olworvo  that  (I)  tha  Messianic  kingdom— there 
is  no  Me.^iuh — is  establifihed  not  only  throu^'h  the 
pentomil  intervention  of  God,  but  alw  through  the 
active  oJrorttt  of  Hin  saints.  The  latter  feature 
reappears  freqnontly  in  the  later  Apocalypnos  as 
the  •  period  of  the  sword.'  (2)  The  reinirreotion  in 
a  resiurTcction  of  the  body,  and  embraces  all  Israel. 
(3)  The  .srenc  of  tho  kingdom  is  the  earth  ;  for  '  all 
pcoplcR,  nat-ionfl,  and  languages'  are  itn  Aubject<4 
(7").  (4)  The  context  dooa  not  decide  whether  tlio 
rinen  body  will  po««e88  its  natnraJ  appetites,  aa  in 
Ktb.  En.  1-36,  but  Aeems  to  favour  Uii»  idea.  (5) 
*  EverlaBtinjr  life' (12*,  or  rather  'sonian  life'  'n 
c^iv)  may  nie.in  nothinj;  more  than  a  verrlonglife, 
as  in  Etli.  En.  1-.30.  (G)  Nothing  is  said  as  to  tlie 
future  abode  of  the  Gentiles. 

EthiMic  Knoeh  83-00  [n.a  16G-161).— The  writer 
of  thia  book  boa  advanced  conaiderably  beyond  the 
naJ'Tfl  and  Rcmmous  views  presented  in  £th.  En. 
1-36.  His  views  are  more  spiritual,  and  closely 
allied  to  tho  Daniel  Apocalypse,  which  was  wTJttcn 
a  few  years  catlier.  His  cschntolofry  is  dcveluj^ifd 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  Daniel.  Like  Darnel, 
he  regards  every  p^^oph;  niidrtr  lieaven  as  being 
under  the  control  uf  a  guardian  angBl.  But  thi-t 
view  ia  peculiarly  applied  in  this  author.  Tho 
undue  severities  tliat  have  befallen  Israel  arc  not 
from  God's  bond,  but  ore  the  doing  of  the  70  shcp- 
herda  {i.e.  ongela)  into  whone  care  God  hod  com- 
mitted Israel  [89*).  But  those  angcla  liave  nut 
WTungetl  Tarael  with  impunity  :  for  judgment  is  at 
hand.  When  their  opprcation  i-i  sore.'-t,  n  righteous 
league  will  be  formed  {t,«.  the  ^a^iiUim,  ^fi),  and 
in  tt  there  will  be  n  family  from  which  will  come 
forth  .ludsB  the  Maccabee  (90»'^),  who  will  wor 
victoriou'dy  against  all  the  enemicn  of  Israel. 
Wliile  the  atniggle  in  still  raging,  God  will  appear 
in  peTHn,  and  the  earth  will  swallow  the  ndver- 
sones  of  the  righteous  (DO"'}.  The  wicked  fthephenls 
and  th«  fallen  watchers  will  then  be  cost  into  an 
abjrsa  of  lire  (i.e.  Tiutaruit,  00^*),  and  the  apos- 
tates into  Gehenna  {!X)^).  Then  God  Himself  will 
itet  up  tho  New  J crtiaalem  {flO** "),  and  the  Bur* 
viving  Gentiles  will  ho  converted  and  een'e  Israel 
(90**),  and  the  disperMon  will  be  hroujjht  Wck,  and 
the  ri(fhi(otts  Israelitea  -vnW  be  raised  to  take  part 
in  the  kingdom  (yo**).  When  all  is  occomplii*hed, 
tbd  Messiah  will  appear  {WP],  and  all  will  lie 
transformed  into  his  bkenesa. 

Observe  (1)  tho  growing;  conscionsneMi  of  the 
erlls  and  impt^rfet-tions  of  t  he  preaant  world,  Thu^ 
even  Inriifl  for  a  limf  \%  ruliw  by  wirkeii  angels. 
This  duali^m  manifests  itaelf  also  in  the  picture  of 

■  VtAM  !•  Ui*  lutunl  tnuMlatioa  of  -icv-jvr)lf<  For  8beol  in 
this  txm»  compare  Job  W*.  Sheol  her*  wvtni  to  onmnm  ita 
or  MnM  u  A  pbc«  ot  Mml-conadoua  tuitUaoa  whnra  tnonki 
ntribation  U  iinknowo.  (.taly  bjr  WRkinff  InMo  thia  cooditioo 
oui  HUB  enter  on  tfa«  retribution  Ibat  Is  hU  du«. 


the  future  kingdom.  Then  its  centre  ia  not  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  but  the  New  •leniHalem,  brought 
duwn  Trom  heaven  obviously  un  the  ground  uf  the 
uutitnc»s  of  the  former.  Vet  the  writers  of  Eth. 
En.  1-30  and  Daniel  were  not  conscious  of  this 
unfitjifs-s.  (2)  Art  Bpiinst  the  two  preceding  books, 
Elh.  En.  1-30  and  Oanit'l,  thi«  Ixxtk  toachcii  the 
rtvmrrection  of  tho  ri;.'hleous  only.  (3)  We  have 
here  the  earliest  reference  to  tho  Messiah  in 
Apocalyptic  literature.    But  he  has  no  real  part  to 

Slay  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  introduction  aeema 
ue  merely  to  literary  remhiisceuce. 

Etkiopie  Kuoch  91-104  (B.C.  134-W).— Aawo  pass 
from  the  eaohatological  views  of  the  three  [irweaing 
hooks  to  those  of  tlia  present,  w«  f<!el  conscious  we 
are  entering  into  a  world  of  new  conceiitioDS.  In 
the  fonner  bookii  the  resurrection  and  tba  final 
indgnient  were  the  prelude  to  on  everlasting 
Aieasianic  kingdom,  but  in  this  these  great  oventii 
are  rolo^'atcd  to  its  dose.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges that  the  wicked  are  seemingly  winning  with 
impunity  ;  but  this  is  not  »u  :  their  evil  dec^ls  are 
recordetf  every  day  (104^),  and  for  these  they  will 
sutfer  endless  retribution  in  Hhedl  (99") ;  and  from 
thin  hell  of  durkncHH  and  of  flame,  into  which  their 
souls  cnti>r  on  death,  they  will  never  escape  (By*-  *• 
104''*).  In  theei'i:hthweek,  moreover,  the  MeiiEdauic 
kingdom  will  bo  Pct  up,  and  the  righteous  will  alay 
tho  wicked  with  the  sword  (01'^  !i.V  IKV  etc.).  Ac 
the  close  of  thifl  kingdom  in  the  tenth  we«k  tho 
iinal  judgment  will  hu  held,  and  the  former  heaven 
and  earth  will  bo  dct-troyed,  ami  a  new  heaven 
created  (91**"").  Then  the  rightflons  dead,  who 
have  hitherto  been  guard«d  by  angel.i  (100^),  will 
bo  raised  (91'"  92'),  but  not  m  the  body,  but  aa 
spirits  only  (103^*),  and  they  aholl  joy  aa  the 
ongoU  (104*),  and  beoome  companiona  of  the 
heavenly  hosta  (104"),  and  ahina  as  Uw  stars  for 
ever  (104'). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  dualism  wo  liave  noticed 
above  has  already  led  to  it«  logical  result*.  (2) 
Thtis  the  Maswanic  kingdom  is  apparently  for  the 
firnt  time  in  Hteratare  conccivcxl  uf  as  temporoiy. 
(.1)Sheol  has  for  the  first  time  become  the  oqQivaJenc 
of  hell  (yet  m«  Eth.  ICn.  22'^}.  (4)  The  reaurrection 
is  for  the  hrst  time  mgnrded  aa  of  the  spirit  only. 
(5)  Even  the  heavens  need  to  be  croatod  anew. 

Tobit. — The  esclmtoIoKV  of  tliifiliook,  likethatof 
Sirach;  belongs  to  the  O'f .  The  same  view  of  the 
after  life  prevails  (4").  It  ontertnins,  like  tho  OT, 
high  hopes  for  the  nation.  Thus  Jerusalem  and 
tho  t-emple  wilt  be  rebuilt  with  gold  and  precious 
atones,  the  acatterod  tribes  res'tored,  and  the 
heathen,  forsaking  their  idols,  will  worship  the 
Gwl  of  Israel  (l3'*-»  U*"). 

Sibt/llin«  OrnrJes,  Prasminm  and  3""*". — Tliis 
lionk  PomtninK  many  deluiiH  conrHmin'j  the  In-it 
times ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  Hellenistic  Judaism,  it 
is  only  of  secondary  interest  in  this  study  of  Jewish 
Palestinian  eschntology.  It  contains,  however,  a 
vivid  account  of  the  Mesaianio  kingdom.  Very 
soon  the  people  of  the  Mighty  God  will  grow 
rttrong  (S'**"""),  and  God  will  M:n<l  the  Me&^iah 
from  tho  East,  who  will  put  on  end  to  evil  war, 
Riaying  some  .iJid  fuirdling  the  proiniKtiH  in  behalf 
of  otbtTM,  and  he  will  be  guiilcd  in  all  things  by 
God.  And  the  fcomple  will  lie  reHfilcndent  with 
glory,  and  the  earth  teem  with  fruit*iilnf«*(3*''*'). 
Then  the  nations  will  muster  their  forces  and 
attack  Palestine  (3**-**) ;  bnt  God  will  destroy 
ihcm,  anil  tlndr  jn<lgm«nt  will  bo  accompanied  by 
fwiiful  porU-'oU  (3^«").  liut  l.-rrvel  will  dwell 
safely  under  the  divine  protection  (.T"'"*);  and  tlio 
rest  of  the  cities  and  the  ithmd't  will  lie  converted, 
and  unite  with  Israel  in  prawing  God  (3^"*""'). 
The  ble^ings  of  the  Mewinnic  ago  aro  reconnted 
r**-'":  cf.  also  3»n-"'-«'»^.  And  the  kings  of 
the  earth  will  be  at  peace  with  one  another  (y*-'*). 
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And  Goil  will  [<«tn>iltrt]i  a  uiii%-ersal  kinj^duni  uv«r 
all  mankititl,  «-itli  JuruwUum  ii*  L'«iitio  (3"''""'),  aail 
the  i>roijht,-U  of  l-ioti  n"ill  lfi.v  Hown  Uu;  BWor<l  ami 
bocotuo  iudyes  and  king*  of  tli«  earth  (3"*'"'*),  and 
m«n  will  bring  oHerUijrs  to  the  t«mple  from  all 
].art8  »f  tho  ejirtli  (3"--'*). 

Tf^tamrntf  of  the  XII  PatriarcftJi.  —  I'ntil  a 
critical  edition  of  this  ooiiiiwaite  work  is  publiNJieU, 
itia  diuimjroust«  quote  it  as  nn  aultiurity.  WUilu 
it  containa  many  section»  tliat  appear  to  bu  oh 
early  m  ilc.  140,  tUo  body  of  the  work  scenin  to 
have  beeD  written  about  the  be^mnin^  of  tho 
Christian  era.  There  arc,  moreover,  numerous 
Christian  interpolations.  Till  a  critical  edition  of 
the  tuxt  and  contents  ia  published,  it  is  best  not  to 
cite  it  as  eviduncu  on  tlie  preMDt  subject.  Its 
evidence,  though  raluable,  iH  in  no  respect  extra* 
ordinary,  or  unvmiflicd  for  el>«!where. 

Jttdith. — This  book  issiuj'uliirly  Iwirren  in  escliat- 
ological  thought.  It  speaJu  of  tlie  juUgmeut  of 
the  heathen  |  ia>'). 

(/j|  iHt  cent.  n.c. 

Ethi(i}nc  Enoch  37-70  (B.C.  lM-64).— Tliese  chap- 
ters form  the  well-known  '  Siniilitudts,'  the  most 
iniportaiit  eleiuent  in  the  IJook  of  KnocJi.  The 
WTiter'8  ei*cIintoliigii::iJ  view.i  are  as  f»jlIow«: — In 
the  l&tter  dnyn  nin  will  llmiri'th  in  Llie  world  ; 
sinners  ^^ill  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Sidrits 
(38*  41')  and  of  (lis  Anointed  {48'^)  i  and  the  kings 
and  the  mighty  will  oppress  the  elect  of  ttie 
children  of  God  (G2"].  Itut  middenly  the  Head  of 
X)iL\n  will  appear,  and  with  Him  rhc  Son  of  Mnn 
[4^1.  >-*  4S*|,  to  cxLHMite  univeriwU  judgment.  And 
all  Israel  will  l»e  rained  from  the  dead  (.'>!'  61'),  and 
alt  judgiueut  will  be  cutnmltted  to  the  Sim  of  Man 
{41"  6'J-'').  who  will  possess  universal  dominion  (62*) 
and  sit  on  the  throne  of  God  (47'  51'].  And  he  ^oll 
judge  all  thu  angeU,  imfallen  and  fallen  (01*  55'*), 
iind  the  righteoui^  and  the  slunera  amongst  m«n 
|fli^-  *),  and  the  kings  and  the  mighty  (eS*'" 
*i3'"*-  ")•  •■^nd  the  fullen  angcla  will  I*  cast  into  a 
fierv*  furnace  (54"|,  find  tho  King*  and  tho  mighty 
will  bo  tortured  in  Cohennaby  the  nngol'*  of  punish- 
ment (53*-'  64^' '},  and  the  remaining  isinners  and 
godless  will  he  driven  from  nft'  the  face  of  the 
earth  (38^  41'  45*) ;  the  Son  of  Man  will  slay  them 
hy  the  word  of  hid  mouth  (f>2^).  Ami  heaven;  and 
earth  ^vill  ha  tranfformcd  [4o*-  "|,  and  tho  rightfoua 
will  have  their  mansions  Uieri^in  (39*41*).  And 
the  Kiwi  One  will  <lwell  auiong^t  them  (45*).  And 
they  will  bo  clad  in  gariiient«  of  life(62"-'*j,  and 
become  angels  in  heaven  (51*),  and  grow  in  know- 
lodge  and  hghteousneas  {5S"}. 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
of  cverlaatiug  duration,  but  iu*  scene  is  no  longer 
the  present  earth,  as  in  tlie  literature  of  the  pre- 
ceding  century,  Wt  a  transformed  heaven  and 
earth.  Thus  in  the  process  of  evolution  Messianic 
thought  Ims  become  more  transcendent.  {2}  Tho 
Me-ijtiah  for  the  fintt  time  in  Je\\*t»ih  literature  is 
ropre^ented  as  a  supcmatural  being  and  as  the 
Judge  of  men  and  angels.  (3)  The  hopes  of  a 
McRsialj,  which  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  were  prncti- 
cullv  di'ad,  have,  owing  partly  to  the  circumHtanccH 
of  tlie  time,  risen  to  m  new  and  vigorous  life.  See 
the  revinMv  of  the  Vm.  of  Soloniun,  below.  (4) 
Screriil  Messianic  titles  appear  in  thts  book  for  the 
first  time  in  literature;  'Clirist'  (48"  S2*],  'the 
Kighteous  One '  (3,S' 53*),  '  the  Elect  One'  (40*  45»-  *}, 
'  the  Son  of  Man '  (46'*-  '■  *  48-  etc. ).  (5)  All  queationa 
atl'L'cting  tlie  future  destinies  of  the  Gcutiles  are 
ignored,  if  we  regard  50  as  an  interpolation  ;  but  if 
it  belongs  to  tho  context,  the  \HTiter  teaches  tliat 
when  the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  sinners  are 
destroyed,  the  reniaiiiin"  Gentiles  will  be  sai-cd  if 
they  re]>cnt  and  forsake  their  idoU.  God  will 
have  mercy  on  them,  but  give  them  no  honour  or 
glory. 


1  Maccabees. — This  hook  is  entirely  wanting  in 
eschatological  teaching,  if  Ave  except  the  writer'e 
eiipectntion  of  a  prophet  in  4**  14*'. 

Psalms  of  Siliomon  (n.c.  70-4<>t.— Like  the  Simili- 
tudes, tlus  book  is  of  Pharisaic  authorship.  They 
Crocl&im  in  common  a  vigorous  Messianic  hope, 
ub  on  very  divergent  line.'i.  In  the  preceding 
ceatory  tli'is  hojw  was  jiroclically  non-ex  intent. 
So  long  aA  Judos  and  Sunon  were  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  the  need  of  a  Messiah  was  hardly  felu 
Ihit  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  it  woe 
very  different.  Sul»ject  to  ruthless  oppression,  the 
rigiitcuus  were  in  bore  need  oi  help.  Ah  their 
princes  were  the  leaders  in  this  oppreesiou,  they 
were  forced  to  look  for  divine  aid.  Thus  the 
l>old  and  original  thinker  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Similitudes  conrttived  the  Messiah  ns  the  super* 
imlnrul  Son  of  M.an,  who  should  enjoy  universal 
dominion  and  execute  judgment  im  men  and  angels. 
But  other  religious  thinkers,  rotumingafreshtothe 
study  of  OT.  revived,  as  in  the  I'salms  of  Solomon, 
the  expectation  of  the  pruphetiu  Mus^iati,  sprung 
from  the  house  and  lineage  of  iMvid  (17^).  As  the 
ho[i<wuf  this  Messiah  areconlined  ti>  Pss  17.  18,  and 
in  all  the  IV-t  that  prtA^ude  there  is  not  even  the 
remotest  hint  of  nuch  hopes,  it  is  rea.sonable  to  infer 
a  dillereQce  of  aut  liorship.  There  are  other  gronnde 
for  the  some  inforenec,  but  we  cannot  deal  with 
them  here.  In  recounting,  therefore,  the  eschat- 
ology  of  rH.-i>ol,  we  siiall  urst  deal  with  I'ss  17.  IK. 

I'ss  17.  18.  The  Messiah— Bpecilically  so  called  in 
17"  18"— is  to  spring  from  the  Uneago  ot  David  ( 17"), 
to  be  arightcouH  king  (17*),  pnre  from  sin  (17"). 
Ilewillpather  thedisjtersod  tn1>e>t  together  (17"- *•), 
and  purify  Israel  (U'*-"),  and  will  HulferDO  Gentile 
to  sojourn  amongst  them  U""))  nor  any  iniquity  to 
lodge  in  their  midst,  nor  any  that  knoweth  wicked- 
ness ( 17*- ") ;  and  all  tlie  people  will  be  holy  ( l?"), 
even  sons  of  God  (17*).  But  as  for  tho  ungodly 
nations,  he  will  destroy  tlicm  with  the  word  of  his 
month  (17",  cf.  17^),  for  hi-i  weaj-Kms  will  not  be 
canial  ;  nor  will  he  trust  in  horsf  or  rider  or  bow,  or 
in  pil\'erorgold(17'^),  but  he  will  overtlirow  Mnners 
by  the  miglit  of  Jiis  word  (17*'}-  And  the  remain- 
ing Gentiles  will  become  subject  to  him  (H"*  ") ; 
and  he  will  have  mercy  ou  all  the  natinns  tbat 
come  liefore  him  in  fiyir  (I"**),  and  they  will  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  woHU  to  see  his  glory  (17**), 
and  bring  her  wins  as  gifts  to  Zion  (17").  And  the 
MeMKiah  will  not  faint  all  Iii4diiy8(17*'). 

Observe  that  ( 1 )  the  Messiali  la,  Lowever  highly 
endowed,  a  man  and  uothiiig  more.  (2)  It  follows 
that  his  kingdom  can  only  be  of  temporary  dujE' 
tiun.  [:!}  It  falls  in  with  both  these  observationa, 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  rtghteona  rinn^  frooa 
the  dead  to  share  in  it.  This  concluuiun  is  con* 
firmed  hv  the  Iwatitude  of  17*^,  '  Ble*eed  are  they 
that  flhal]  be  born  in  thnne  days  to  behold  tlie 
blessing  of  Israel  which  God  shall  bring  to  paM  In 
the  gatnering  together  of  the  tribe*.'  Thus  only 
the  surviving  righteous  share  in  tliis  temporoiy 
earthly  kingdom.  (4)  The  GcntUes  are  still  merci- 
fully dealt  with.  Such  iu<  have  not  been  hostile  to 
[sriud  are  spared  ami  bec-t>me  hubiuct. 

Pss  l-IO.  Tho  bulk  of  these  I'ss  are  silent  as  to 
the  future.  They  are  alt  absolutely  silent  as  to 
the  Measiali.  On  the  other  tuuid,  they  paint  in 
glovring  colours  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  (8** 
1 1'"').  A  Messianic  kingdom  was  therefore  prob- 
ably expected — at  all  events  a  period  of  proapority, 
when  God's  help  is  promised  (7").  But  beyond 
propliesjnng  vengeance  on  tlie  bostile  nations  and 
the  sinners,  the  psalmists  do  not  dwell  on  this 
period.  The  real  recomi^ense  of  the  righteotu  Is 
not,  in  their  thoughts,  Iwund  up  w*ith  Ihis  earthly 
kingdom.  The  righteous  rise  not  to  any  kingdom 
of  temporal  prosperity,  but  to  eternal  li'ie  (3'*  13»). 
they  Inherit  UXe  in  gladness  (14^),  luid  live  in  tho 
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rigliUfouaness  of  their  God  (15").  There  Beenia  to 
W  uu  re8urreutioD  of  the  bod^.  As  lor  tho  wicked, 
oa  the  otlier  hand,  'their  laheritiuice  is  Uades 
(here  =  hell)  arid  dHrknetut  aud  dealruL'tion '  (U*), 
destmctiun  and  dnrkness  (15"J,  and  into  tiieir 
heritage  in  liudeH  they  enter  unmediattily  on 
dving  (10^),  and  their  iniqiiitiea  piinrao  them 
tfiitlmr  (15").  Thus  the  eschrttolopy  of  Pas  1-ltt 
agrees  in  nearly  every  point  with  tUut  of  Etti.  En. 
91-104,  »nd  HO  calls  fur  no  further  euiument  hero. 

2  M'.tcc<ibeca. — There  in  no  direct  reference  to  a 
Mewanic  kingdom  in  tlii»  liook,  though  it  might 
be  poQfdbJe  to  reoMin  bock  tu  it  from  tlie  (.-xpecCA- 
tioD  of  tho  restoration  of  the  Irihen  (2'*).  There  is 
certainly  no  hint  of  a  Metsxiah.  On  tlie  other 
liand,  however,  the  doctrine  of  rctributinn,  present 
and  future,  plays  a  Bi^ilicant  rote.  Present  re- 
tribution followtt  Hin  alike  in  tho  ctuh  of  Uru«l  and 
of  the  Guntilu-s,  but  inthocajwof  Israel  itsniirpose 
is  corrective,  wherea"  in  that  of  the  (JHtililes  it  in 
vindictive  (ti^*'").  Thuiiuh  Ood  puni'^h  His  people. 
Ho  does  not  withdraw  His  mercy  from  them  (6^**" 
M'*).  In  order  to  show  the  cert.iinty  of  retribu- 
tion in  this  life,  the  Y'riter  rewrites  history,  and 
ninkea  individual  sinners  sulTcr  the  penalcicB  which 
lie  thinks,  in  strict  justice,  tlicy  ought  to  have 
ButiVrutl :  thus  com}'>arc  the  final  cartMy  destinies 
of  tlie  Iieathen  oppressors,  Epijdianes  (7"  &*■")  and 
Nieanor  (12^^'^);  and  of  the  Helleuixing  Jews, 
Jaeon  (S^'")  and  Monelaus  [13").  Ev«a  th«  martyrs 
conJe«  their  siifl'eringit  to  be  due  to  sin  (V"- *'•*). 
Immediate  retribution  is  a  token  of  Oitd'sgoodnew* 
(6").  But  our  present  cooccm  is  mainly  with  re- 
tribation  beyond  the  grave.  The  rijrhteouB  and 
the  wicked  of  Isnusl  enter  afu-.r  death  the  biter- 
ni«liat«  Htatu  (Hades),  where  they  have  a  foretaste 
of  their  final  doom  (6*),  whiuli  takes  elTuft  after 
tho  resnrrection.  There  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  (7'*"-  "■  "■  "•"),  possibly  even  of  all 
Jews  (I;?"-**}.  The  roauirectiou  is  to  Le  clearly 
that  of  the  >x>dy  (7").  Apparently,  it  is  to  acoom- 
paiiy  the  tiual  judgment.  Of  the  hcathi:n  there 
will  l»e  no  ra«urrectu>n  :  when  they  die  they  enter 
at  once  on  th<^ir  eternal  doom  (7'*).  There  apjieant 
to  be  no  bli»uud  futoro  for  any  of  the  Gentiles. 

fCO  1st  cent.  A.D. 

J?tw«fco//«Ai7«*.— Like  many  of  the  books  inst 
renewea,  the  Hook  of  Jubilees  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Messianic  king.  It  sketches,  liowcvcr,  in 
viguruus  tertiiH,  th«  w<Hta  that  are  t»  bo  the  pridude 
of  the  Me»!iiiuiic  kingdom,  the  attavkit  of  tlie 
heathen  powers,  and  then  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  kingdom  effected  through  devotion  to  and 
ohi<er\'ance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  Mewianic  woes 
are  dowribod  in  '23'*- *■ "  'Calamity  follows  on 
calamity,  and  wound  on  wound,  aud  tvibnlation  on 
tribulation,  and  evil  tidings  on  evil  tidings,  and 
illness  on  illne^,  and  all  evil  judgments  such  aa 
these,  one  with  another,  illnena  and  overthrow, 
and  finow  and  frost  and  ice,  and  fever,  and  chills, 
and  tori>or,  famine,  and  death,  and  swonl,  and 
captivity,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities  and  pains. 
J9.  And  tliey  will  utrive  one  with  another,  the 
youug  with  the  old,  and  tho  old  with  the  voung, 
the  poor  with  the  rich,  and  the  lowly  with  the 
great,  and  tht<  beggar  with  the  prince,  on  account 
of  the  law  and  the  covenant ;  lor  they  have  for- 
gotten His  cumniandinent,  and  the  covenant  and 
the  feasts,  and  the  months,  and  the  Kabbaths,  and 
the  jubiteeii,  and  all  jnilgments.     S3.  And  a  groat 

Imnifihmeut  will  befall  tlm  deeds  of  this  generation 
mm  the  Ix>rd  ;  and  he  wit]  give  them  over  to  the 
su-ord  and  to  iudgmiTl  and  to  captiWty,  and  to  be 
phindenxl  and  dc'vonrcd.' 

And  thercnpon  will  ensue  the  invaaion  of  Pales- 
line  bjp- the  Gcntitcs  (23=^**).  '  And  he  will  wake 
u^>  againat  thciu  the  sinners  of  the  (icntjlus,  who 
\\-)\\  show  them  no  mercy  or  gzmoei  and  who  reapeot 


thu  ptrwon  <ii  nuuB,  neither  old  nor  voung,  nor  any 
one,  for  they  are  wicked  and  jiuwerhil,  so  timt  they 
are  more  wicked  than  all  the  children  of  men.  And 
tliey  will  u»e  violence  agninnt  Isrjiel  and  transgres- 
sion again>tt  Jacob,  and  much  blood  will  be  »hed 
upon  the  earth,  and  there  will  be  none  to  gather  it 
and  none  to  bury.  24.  In  those  days  they  will  cry 
aloud,  and  coll  and  prav  thut  they  may  be  aavtsi 
from  the  tumd  of  tlic  sinful  Gentiles;  butnone  will 
In:  waved,' 

Tlien  Israel  will  repent  (SS*).  *And  in  thoee 
days  the  children  -will  Wgin  to  study  the  laws,  and 
to  Keek  the  cuinnmndmenljt,  and  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  rigliteoUKncsa'  (ia'*-""*).  '  IG.  And  in 
that  gencriai"n  the  sonu  will  convict  their  fathers 
and  their  vhicrs  of  sin  aud  uarighteou^Qons,  mad 
the  words  of  their  mouth  and  the  great  wiekednessos 
which  they  perpetrate,  and  vuuceming  their  forsak- 
ing the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  Ixitween 
the-m  and  llim,  that  tbey  sliould  observe  and  do  all 
Htscumttiandiiients  and  Hia  ordinonoeo  and  all  His 
laws,  without  departing  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  27.  .'Vnd  tho  days  of  the  childruu  of  men 
will  begin  to  grow  many,  and  increaMi  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  and  day  to  day,  till  their  days 
draw  near  to  one  thousand  years,  and  to  a  greater 
nuinhcr  of  yearn  than  (before)  were  their  days.  28. 
.\nd  there  will  be  no  old  innn  noronethat  iinnutsatii^ 
iied  with  his  days,  for  alt  Mill  be  (as)  children  and 
youths.  311.  And  all  their  days  they  will  conip1ct« 
in  peace  ami  in  jny,  and  they  will  live,  and  there 
wilt  bo  no  tjatan  nor  any  evil  dc^ttroyer  ■  for  all 
their  daya  will  be  doys  of  blessing  and  healing. 
'M).  And  at  that  time  the  Lord  will  heal  Hiiiscr- 
vantit,  and  tlicy  will  riflc  up  aud  nvc  great  ]N»ce 
and  drive  out  His  adversary,  and  the  righteous  will 
see  and  bo  thankful,  ami  rejoice  with  joy  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  will  see  all  tlicir  iud-jcmcntH  and  all 
their  curses  on  their  enemies.'  l''iually,  when  the. 
rightoous  die  their  spirits  will  enter  into  a  blessed 
immortality  (23").  *  And  their  bones  will  rest  in 
tho  eartJi  and  their  spirits  will  have  much  joy.  and 
they  will  know  tliat  it  ia  the  Lord  who  executes 
judgments,  and  shows  mert-'y  to  hundreds  and 
Uiuusands  of  all  that  love  Him'.' 

Observe  that  (1)  apparently  there  in  no  re'mrrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  tioul  enters  at  death 
on  ita  tinol  destiny.  (2)  Slieol  has  thus  become 
hell(iM"'|.  'For  tliouuh  he  ascend  unto  heaveo, 
ihcnru  will  hi:  l»c  bniu^ht  down  ;  iind  wliithcrsocver 
be  tiee  on  earth,  thence  will  he  he  dragged  fiTtli ; 
and  though  he  litdu  hiiiiBulf  anioiigKL  the  natluns, 
even  from  thence  will  he  bo  rooted  out  ;  and 
though  he  descend  into  Sheol,  there  alno  shall  his 
condemnation  bo  great,  and  there  also  ho  will 
have  no  peace.' 

Asmmution  of  Moees  (A.D.  7-29).— This  book  is 
chjsely  allied  to  that  of  Jubilees  in  many  resoMts. 
Thus  the  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Theo- 
eratio  or  Xlessianir  kingdom  will  l>e  a  j>f.ri<id  of 
rejjcntanoe  (1").  1750  years  aflor  the  death  of 
Moses,  God  win  intervene  on  l»?.half  of  Israel  (lO""!, 
and  the  ten  tribes  will  be  brouuhl  )>ack  from 
the  captivity."  During  this  kinirdoTu  l;*rael  will 
dnstroy  her  natural  eneiiiio  iLu").  and  linally  be 
exalted  to  heaven  (10").  whcuco  ahe  eiiall  see  her 
encmi^w  in  tiuhcnna  (10"). 

01««;rve  that  (I)  there  h*  no  Mesi^ioh.  Indeed 
the  aatlior  in  10  ajmuars  to  be  ri-nllr  inimical  to 
thin  cxpcctAtion  :  'The  eterniU  GoJ  alone  .  .  . 
will  punish  the  Gentiles.*  (2|  There  apjMiars  to  be 
no  rc^urrct'tion  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spirit  only 
after  tlie  linol  judgment,  similarly  as  in  Eth.  En. 
91-10-1.  Ps-9  of  Solomon,  and  JiibilooB.  (3) 
Gehenna,  which  originally  was  the  specific  place 
of  piiniHiiment  for  apo5tatc  Jews,  htiA  now  become 
the  liiial  abodo  of  the  wicked  iL-enerally. 

*  8<w  Chutlet  Aitumption  <if  Uvtu,  pp.  M).  (Ui 
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Philo  (B.C.  25-A.D.  60).— We  almll  toucli  onlv  on 
the  main  |x>uits  of  Philonic  eschntoloKy-  Philo 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  the  tflhea  from 
captivity,  to  the  cstahlUluuont  of  a.  Messifinic 
kingdom  of  tenit>oral  pro3])ertty,  And  even  to  a 
Messiah.  The  loci  elasiiei  on  this  subject  are 
De  Exeerat.  %  8-9,  and  De  Prwm.  «t  Porn.  §  1&-20. 
The  inoluflion  of  the  Mensiah  and  tlie  Mcsmnic 
kirifjdom  in  Philu'a  eschatology,  thougli  renlly 
foreign  to  hia  pystem,  ia  strong  'eviiluni-i;  ««  to  the 

Srevalenoeof  thei»eexpertJiti«ii»uvi.'n  in  Hvlleni!*tic 
udaism.  Apparentlii'.  lie  did  not  look  forwuni  to 
a  Keneral  and  final  judgment.  Ail  entcre«l  after 
death  into  their  final  abtHio.  The  punUbment  of 
the  wicked  woa  for  everlasting;  {De  Cherub.  S  I); 
even  wicked  Jewa  were  committed  to  Tartarus 
(/>«  Exccrnt.  g  6).  As  matter  was  incurably  evil, 
there  coitlit  of  course  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
bixly.  Our  present  life  in  the  hudy  in  death  {De 
L<a.  Allrft.  §  1). 

iiiavomc  Enoch*  (A,r>.  1-50).— As  the  earth  waa 
created  in  six  days,  tt>t  history,  according  to  this 
book,  will  bo  accompli-^hod  in  C<>00  years  ;  and  aa 
the  six  days  of  creation  were  followed  by  one  of 
rent,  m  the  6000  ycara  uf  the  wurld's  hi^to^y  will 
bo  followed  by  a  rest  of  1000  3'cnr.s — the  niillcnniuin 
or  Memianic  kin^om.  Then  time  will  jmss  into 
eternity  (SS'-SS-),  In  this  Mewianic  Kingdom 
there  is  no  Messiah.  At  tite  cloBe  of  this  kirKdom 
the  final  judgment  i«  held,  \'arioii»<Iy  called  'the 
day  of  judgment'  {Zifi  61'),  '  the  prwit  day  of  the 
Lord  •  {18«),  '  the  ^eat  judgment '  (5'^'"  W  l>5«  60'), 
'the  day  of  the  great  jadgnient'  (50*),  *  the  eternal 
judgment'  ("'),  'the  great  jadginent  for  over'  (60*), 
'the  terribje  iiidgimint'  (48").  'the  imniHasorahle 
jndtjinent'  (40'').  But  orior  to  the  final  judj^ent 
the  souU  of  the  dcpartea  are  in  iniermetiiate  places. 
Thus  the  relwlUoiis  angels  are  eoafined  to  the 
Becood  heaven,  awaiting  in  torment  the  etemaJ 
judgment  (7'"').  The  fallen  luatfu]  angela  are  kept 
in  duriince  nndcr  the  earth  {18').  Satnn.  being 
hurled  down  from  heaven,  ha-i  thuuir  OJt  lii>  huhita- 
tion  CiO"'-').  There  is  no  definite  account  of  the 
intermediate  placo  fur  men's  aouln.  The  writer 
declares,  however,  that  places  have  been  prepared 
for  every  human  woiil  (40''  58*).  From  the  latter 
context  these  appear  tocon*;titute  the  intermediate 
place  for  human  ponl^.  In  3*2'  Adam  is  sent  bock 
to  tlii.s  rectptnrle  of  soul^  on  his  death,  and  is 
transferred  from  it  to  paradifte  in  the  third  heaven 
after  the  great  judgment  (42*).  Even  the  souls  of 
boa»ts  ore  preserved  till  the  fmal  judgment,  in 
order  to  testify  against  the  ill-nsage  of  niau  (W^  •). 
On  the  concjn.-iirtn  of  the  final  jungraent  the  right- 
eous enter  paradise  as  their  eternal  inheritance  and 
anal  abode  (.S.  9.  42*-'  61*  65'").  The  wicked  are 
cost  into  hcU  in  the  third  heaven,  whore  their 
torment  will  bo  for  everlasting  (10.  40"  4P  42'"^ 
6P).  There  is  apparently  no  resurrection  of  the 
body — tlie  righteous  are  elotlied  with  the  garmenta 
of  Cod's  glory  (22«.  cf.  Eth.  En.  62'"  lOS").  The 
flerenth  heaven  is  the  final  abo'le  of  Enoch  (5j* 
67'),  but  this  is  an  exceptional  privilege. 

Olwerve  that  (1)  wo  have  here  the  lirst  mention 
of  the  millennium.  (2)  Tlierc  is  no  rc»nncction  of 
the  body ;  but  at  the  Anal  judgment  the  souLs  nf 
the  righteous,  which  have  in  the  interval  been  in 
the  intermediate  place,  are  now  clothed  with  God's 
glory  and  admitted  to  uarmiidc. 

Hook  of  Wlsddtn. — In  this  Alexandrian  work 
there  is  no  Alcs:siah,  but  Lhuru  is  an  expectation  of 
the  Messianic  or  Theocratic  kingdom,  where  the 
righteous  will  judge  the  nations  and  have  dominion 
(S'-  •).  There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
for  the  fWHil  is  the  proper  self :  the  body  is  a  mere 
burden  t-akcn  up  by  the  pre-exlstent  soul,  but  in 

"For  further  (tclAiI>  kc  Uorflll  an*)  Chu)t»' tdaia prin<xp$ 
of  UiU  book ;  fttio  U>t:  axt  Exoai  (Itlc.  ol  Scureu  ol).  I 


doe  season  laid  down  again.  Accordingly,  there 
in  only  an  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  immor* 
tality  of  the  ri<jhtouus  soni  and  its  future  bles»ed- 
nesB  are  set  forth  in  terms  remarkable  at  once  fur 
their  beaoty  and  ^-igour  (3'-*  4^  '• '"  IS").  As  for 
the  wicked,  they  will  he  punixhed  with  death 
(113.  19.  2-«) ;  ihcy  will  be  bereft  of  hiipe  (3"-  »•  5")  j 
the  time  for  i-e[)enttnoa  Is  post  (5') ;  they  will  bo 
utterly  destroyed  (4"),  yet  not  annihilated;  far 
they  will  be  subject  to  [inin  (4'") ;  and  be  aware 
of  the  blessedneas  of  the  righteous  (5>-  ■}. 

Obaerve  that  the  rigbteons  in  Israel  are  to  judge 
the  nations.  This  seems  to  be  a  later  development 
of  the  judgment  by  the  sword  frequently  mentioned 
in  previous  literature  (cf.  On  2";  Eth.  En.  91" 
etc.).  Thus  the  jndgment  of  thcHainUi  has  become 
ti  forensic  one,  as  that  of  the  AK->wiali  (cf.  I  Co  6"). 

4  Maceahe/fg.  —  This  book  is  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  supremacy  of  the  reason.  The 
writer  adopts,  so  far  as  possible,  the  tenets  of  Stoi- 
cism. He  tenches  the  etenial  existence  of  all  souls, 
good  and  ba<l,  but  no  reaurrectinn  of  the  Ixidy : 
the  good  will  enjoy  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven 
(fP  12"  13"  I5>  i7»):  but  the  wicked  wUI  be  tor- 
mented in  Gro  for  ever  (i**  10"). 

Afimalffpsa  of  Baruch*  (A.D.  150-80).— Of  thia 
cuinpn.4ite  work  the  six  or  more  iuilependeot  eon* 
stituents  may  ho  ranged  in  three  clasees  when 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  esohatolo^. 
Thus  the  Mesfliah  Apocalypses  A'  A'  A',  i.e.  §7- 
30>  3ft-40  53-74,  form  the  first  class,  i.  Thia 
differs  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  in 
being  written  prior  to  A.D.'7U  and  in  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Mos^iab.  The  tQlo  of  the 
M<y.siah  in  A'  is  entirtdy  a  iwis.^ive  one.  whereas  in 
A'  and  A'  he  is  a  wurriur  who  wlays  the  enemias  of 
Israel  with  his  own  hand.  In  all  three  Apocalypses 
the  Mewiah- Kingdom  is  uf  temporary  duration. 
Id  a*  '  hie  princijinte  will  stand  for  ev'er  until  the 
world  of  corrupti'iu  is  at  an  end'  (40*) ;  in  A'  his 
reign  is  de.seribed  as  '  the  consummation  of  tliat 
which  is  cumiplihie,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  incnrruptiblo'  (74').  In  A*  and  A'  the 
kingdom  is  inaugurated  with  the  judgment  of  the 
sword  (39M0»  72^-«).  The  Ocntiles  that  had  ruled 
VT  Oppressed  iRrnel  should  be  destroyed,  but  those 
that  find  not  done  so  shnuld  be  spared,  in  order  to 
be  subject  to  Israel  {72*^).  The  linal  judgment 
and  the  resurrection  follow  on  the  close  of  these 
kingdoms.  Of  the  two  remaining  cina.'tes,  the 
second  censista  of  B',  and  the  third  of  B'  and  fi*, 
writt4'n  aft-er  A.n.  70. 

ii.  In  B',  i.«.  1-9'  4^-44'  45-46"  77-82.  84.  80-«7. 
the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  rehnilding  of  Jem- 
f-alc-m  (6"),  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  (77*  7^'},  the 
Messianio  kingdom,  bnt  no  Messiah  (l*  ^^S"  77'"). 
There  is  no  oonsideration  shown  for  the  CfentUee 
{82'-T). 

iu.  In  W,  i.e.  13-25,  SO^-SS.  41-12.  44»-'«  HSZ. 
75-76.  83,  the  writer  has  reliur|ui«ihcd  all  hope 
OS  to  tho  present  corruptible  world,  and  fixes  his 
regards  wlmllv  on  ihe  imrorrnptible  wot'Id  that  is  to 
be.  The  world  will  be  renewed  (32"),  and  in  this 
renewal,  from  being  tranwtory  and  verging  to  iIa 
close  (48"  85'"),  it  will  become  uodring  (Bl')  and 
everlasting  {48"*) :  from  being  a  world  of  comiption 
(40' 74*  21'*  etc.),  it  will  become  inoormptible  and 
invisible  (74^  51*).  The  teaching  as  to  tho  resurrec- 
tion proceeds  on  parallel  lines.  Thos  in  answer  to 
the  question,  'Wilt  thou  perchance  ciiange  these 
things  {i.e.  man's  material  body)  which  have  been 
in  the  world,  as  alm>  the  world?'  (49^),  it  is  shown 
in  50  that  the  dead  will  be  nu»ed  with  their  bodies, 
exactly  in  tho  same  form  in  which  they  had  been 
committed  to  tho  earth,  with  a  view  lo  tlieir  re- 
cognition by  those  who  knew  them.    When  this 

*  FiTjr  A  fktller  tr<-(itnii.-TiC  «l  t)i«  quMUoos  touctied  opoo  ben 
Me  Gharloa'  ApoealypM  ff  BaruA, 
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rorugnttiou  is  conipleted,  Mie  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous ^-ill  be  tr&nftforiiieU,  with  a  view  to  a  spirituiil 
nttitcnce  of  uncndiiij;  duration  and  ^lory  (51^-  '■  '''*') ; 
and  they  will  be  mode  like  unto  tlie  anj^ela  and 
eqnol  to  the  stars,  and  chang;cd  from  beauty  into 
lovelinem,  and  from  light  into  the  sfilendour  cf 
ghiry  (61").  Thoy  will  titiriMUiH  tlie  anjjels  in  ex- 
oelloncy  (51").  In  B*.  i.e.  86,  there  in  the  name 
despair  of  a  national  rcstomtion  mt  in  B',  nnd  only 
spiritual  blefiaednefis  ia  looked  for  in  the  world  of 
incorruption  (S-l*-*). 

Otiscrvc  that  (1)  in  B'  Sheol  ia  the  intermediate 
abotiu  uf  the  kuuIh  of  the  dcjMU-tod  prior  to  the  linal 
jndyinent  (23»  48'«  62".  cf.  OO*).  Thia  int«nnediat« 
plm-e  in  one  involving  certain  degroea  of  happiness 
or  torment.  For  the  wicked  it  ia  an  atx>de  of 
pain  (.14.)*  36"),  bnt  not  to  be  compared  with  their 
tomipntfi  after  the  final  jiidf^mcnt.  Ah  for  the 
rightetms,  theso  are  preserved  in  certain  'cham- 
bers' or  '  treasuries'  which  are  in  Sheol  (4  Ezr  4^), 
where  ther  enjoy  rest  and  peace  and  are  guarded 
by  angeU  "(Eth.  En.  lOO*.  4  Ear  7").  From  these 
tney  ianne  forth  at  the  final  judgment,  to  receive 
their  everlasUng  reward  {StV)  (2)  From  the 
account  of  the  rpRurrection  in  49'-5l,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Pauline  teiichinf;  in  I  Co  15*^'"  is  in  some 
respects  a  developed  and  more  spiritnal  exprc&slou 
of  ideoa  already  current  in  Judaism. 

Book  of  BarucK. — In  thin  oomposite  work  there 
is  little  tliat  demands  our  attention.  1-3*  in 
undoubtedly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  and 

fioiuiljly  part  of  3*-5.  It  ii*  comitoiwd  of  at 
ea.«t  tnree  independent  writinj;^.  Ah  to  their 
datex,  nothing  nati*factorT  has  been  vet  arrived  at* 
It  is  noteworthy  tliiit  in  2"  Hade^  still  poKsenes  ita 
OT  ('tmnotalinn,  Thn  restoration  of  Jenisalem  is 
looked  for(4'»-*'}and  the  return  of  the  exiles  (4"-5). 
4  J?rra.— We  ahail  adopt  proviHionally  aomo  of 
the  critical  re^mlta  attained  l>y  KahiAch  on  this 
book.  Of  the  five  independent  writings  which 
be  discovers  in  it.  two  wer«  written  prior  to 
A.D.  70.  and  tliree  snbseqnently.  The  two  former 
he  designates  retf^pertivefy  as  an  Ezra  Apocalypee 
and  a  Son-of-Man  Viidon.  (a)  The  Ezra  ApocaIyp«c 
consists  of  chapters  4«-6'*  6»-^  "  7***  8*-9»,  and 
is  largely  efichatological.  The  signs  of  the  laat 
times  are  recounted  at  great  length  {5'-"  6'"  0'"*-  *), 
the  destruction  of  Komu  (5'),  and  the  advent  of  the 
Massiali,  the  Sou  uf  God  [5fi  7").  Certain  stunts 
will  accompany  the  Messiah  (7**),  and  all  the  faith- 
ful who  have  nnrvivcul  the  tronhlfHi  that  preceded 
the  kingdom  will  rejoiicje  together  with  the  Messiah 
for  400  years."  Then  the  Messiah  and  all  men  will 
die  (7"),  and  in  the  eourse  of  t»cven  days  tlie  world 
will  zetarn  into  ils  primeval  ffUcn<-e,  even  a.H  in 
seven  days  it  was  created  (7*).  Then  the  next 
world  will  awako  nnd  the  cormptil>le  will  perish 
(7**),  and  all  mankind  will  be  raised  from  the  dead 
(7**!  and  appifar  at  the  last  judgment  {1^).  Then 
Para^lise  (-final  alioiie  of  the  righteous)  and 
Gehenna  will  be  revealed.  And  the  judgment  will 
last  seven  yearn  ("**). 

Observe  that  he-sidea  the  general  re^arrection  in 
7"' "  tliere  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  resurrection 
of  some  special  saints  to  the  Messianio  kingdom 
in  7^,  but  this  is  donbtfnt. 

(A)  A  Son-of-.Man  Vision. — This  writing  consists 
of  chapter  13,  and  was  probably  compw^  before 
A.D.  70.  Mnny  signs  wiU  precede  the  advent  of 
tlie  Merainh  (13^^,  who  will  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  [13^  ^) ;  and  the  nations  will  assemble  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  attack  him  (13^**),  hut 

*  Thii  nitmber  hoa  otijir^tiated  u  foDowa.  AocorcHu  to  On 
1&'3  Istatl  woLS  tu  bv  ufi'i  iMud  400  foui  in  Egyprt.  How  In 
Pi  00  Ui«  wrfUr  vrvf  :  'iAakm  «■  glu  WMmUny  to  th*  daj-a 
wherein  tbo'i  but  slQictol  us.  aiid  ttie  y«wi  wlisnJo  «■  hktB 
K«n  «vU.*  Prom  Iho  oombi  nation  of  t)i«M  two  pMWgw  It  WM 
Intemtl  Uiai  tba  HoMiHiiiu  lunt^^Joii]  would  lut  400  ycus,  Uk 
■eU«II  Bs^iittt  Ui0  parlod  of  oppntMioii  la  Kgypt, 


the  Messiah  will  destroy  them,  nob  with  flpeor 
or  weapon  of  war  (IS'- ").  but  '  hv  the  law,  which  is 
like  lire'  (13»-*).  And  he  will  rKStoro  the  ten 
tribes  (I3*''-*'),  and  prewrve  the  residue  ol  Goil's 
people  that  are  in  Talc^tine  (13"). 

Wo  jihail  now  set  forth  the  eRchatoIogJcal  ex- 
pectAtinnH  whicli  appear  in  the  remaining  three 
constituents  of  thin  work,  which  were  comiKjued 
between  A,D.  70  and  100.  {c)  The  Englo  Vision,  i.e. 
IO^_loaa_  Here  the  destruction  of  Itome  is  pre- 
dicted, through  the  agency  of  the  Messiah  sprung 
from  the  honse  of  David  {12"),  who  will  judge  its 
jiuople  and  destroy  thpin  (l?°f.  He  will  save  the 
residue  of  God's  people  in  FaluMUiif,  and  he  will  till 
them  with  joy  to  the  end.  even  the  day  of  judgment 
(12~).  (H)  An  Ewa  fragment,  t.r.  h'"'*-- «-'^- ■'-*'. 
Ejxa  is  to  be  tr&nslateil  and  live  with  the  Messiah  till 
the  times  are  ended  (14^).  These  times  (ire  twelve. 
Of  these,  ten  and  a  half  have  already  elapsed  ( 14"). 
There  seems  to  be  no  Mos^innic-  kin-^'Iom. 

(f)  TheApo<-alvpe«'tSHh.rhifI.  i.«.  3'-*' 4'-"  5""- 
6"  6»-7*  T^-S"'  y'J-IO*^  la*^*"  14i*»  The  world  is 
nearly  at  an  end  (4**"").  As  it  was  created,  wj  it 
will  be  judged  W  rjixl  alone  (5**  6").  Very  few 
will  be  saved  (7*'"^  S*').  Judgment  and  all  things 
relating  to  It  were  prepared  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  man  (7*^).  The  day  of  judgment 
%viH  arrive  when  the  nuniLer  of  the  righteous  ts 
completed  (4**) ;  for  the  sins  of  enrlli  will  not  retard 
it  l^****).  In  tho  meantime  retrihution  sets  in 
immediately  after  death  (7*»«-'«-«'.««  u^).  On 
dying,  the  ^ouls  of  the  righteous  n-ill  lie  allowed 
seven  days  to  see  what  will  lK:fall  them  (7''*'  '*")  \ 
they  will  bo  guarded  bv  angels  in  the  'chambers' 
[7''"*'*"™).  They  will  have  thy  joy  of  rest  in 
seven  ways  (T"'"*)'.  These  chambers  form  their 
Intermediate  abode :  after  the  finaljudgnient 
glory  and  transfiguration  await  them  (7"''  ").  Bnt 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  will  not  enter  into  the 
'chambers.'  bnt  ronm  to  and  fro  in  torment  in 
seven  ways  ("*■"■'•).  After  the  final  jiicl;;nient 
they  will  be  tormented  more  grievously  btill  (7"). 
Intercession,  though  permihsible  now  (7"'*'"^),  will 
not  bo  allowed  ou  the  day  of  judgment  {7"»-»*). 
All  things  will  then  bo  finally  determined  (7"**"*). 
With  tho  final  judginent  thU  world  closes  and  tho 
next  begins  (7'"):  it  will  be  a  now  creation  (7"). 
With  it^  estahlixlinient  the  rightettiis  enter  on  their 
final  reward.  ThHy  Hhall  be  hri-'ht  as  stars  {7") ; 
and,  beyond  thera  (7'*),  they  shnll  shine  as  the  sun 
and  be  immortal  (7"^).  Paradiae  will  be  their  final 
abode  (7"*}. 

JoarphuM  (A.i>.  37-101). —Josephns*  interpreta- 
tion of  Mossianio  prophecy  M  ])uinting  to  Ves- 
jHisian  {BJ  VI.  V.  4)  must  be  set  down  to  the 
e\igeocie8  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
Komans.  For  it  is  clear  from  Ant.  IV.  vi.  5  that 
he  looked  forward  to  a  Messianic  era.  As  the 
troubles  predicted  by  Daniel  had  befallen  Ismid, 
so  likewise  would  the  pro«i>erity  [Ant.  X.  xL  7). 
Apparently,  ho  believed  in  an  intormcdiat*  state 
for  tho  rit;liteou9.  Thni  in  Ant.  XVlll.  i.  3  it  is 
s.^id  tliat  'souls  liave  an  immortal  vigour,  and  that 
under  the  earth  [Oird  x^o^^f,  cf.  BJ  H.  viii.  14  Ka.$' 
4Saii)  there  will  lie  rewards  and  punishments, 
ot'cordin^'Iy  as  they  have  lived  virtuoU!>ly  or 
viciously  in  this  Ufa:  and  the  latter  are  to  be 
detained  in  an  everlasting  pri'-ori,  but  the  former 
will  have  i>owcr  to  revive  nnd  live  ngnin.'  Here 
the  wicked  enter  at  once  into  everla^iting  pnni^li- 
menb.  Sheol  is  hero  hell.  But  the  righteous  rise 
from  the  intermediate  place  of  happiness  and  enter 
into  other  tiotties,  prohahly  spiritual  bodies  {Btf  U. 
viii.  14).  Such  was  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  according 
to  Josephiis.  The  E^^enes  believed  that  &  ble«iSfd 
immortality  aw*aited  the  souls  of  the  righteous  (/^y 
II.  viii.  11),  but  that  those  of  the  wicked  were  des- 
.  tinedtoadark,  cold  region,  fulluf  nndyingtorniHut. 
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Tlie  above  account  of  Pharisaic  belief  which  we 
derive  from  Jut>t>iiliiiH  inay  W  regarded  as  fairly 
tmstworthy  :  hiit  that  WMich  lie  pives  in  BJ  III, 
viii,  5  is  nuHieiKlin};  in  a  hi^h  ile>?n!e.  There  he 
describe*  tlie  s^ul  as  a  '  [»nrtK'lo  of  Divinity  '  (^«0 
UMpa.)  which  has  ttikcn  up  it-<  abude  iti  a  mortal 
boily.  Aftvr  dualh  the  souIh  uf  the  richteoua 
*  receive  as  their  h»t  tlte  mo»t  holy  place  in  heaven, 
from  whence,  in  Uio  revoluliuu  of  nj,'OK,  they  am 
again  sent  into  pure  hwlies.'  Kt»r  tho  Boula  of 
fluiciiles  the  darkest  place  in  Hndeii  ia  rcKur^'ed. 

IV.  Systematic  Kxr-osiTioN  op  Jewish  Es- 

CHATOLOGV  (u.C.  '200-A.D.  llH)).— In  tlic  preceding 
action  we  have  given  a  eurvey  of  etH.'hatok>^iuil 
iiluas  in  the  order  of  thoir  hiitoricnl  attc-'«tatioTij 
and  oon8e(|nontly,  in  large  measure,  of  their  actual 
evolution.  By  tirescnting  the e&chatological  achomo 
of  each  writuV  uy  itMcIf  in  that  »e«tion,  we  have 
uiajle  it  jtOHHihIe'for  the  reader  t^o  »&<'  the  varioun 
conueptionf*,  such  a«  Sheol,  Gehennn,  Messiah, 
Ko«ujTection,  in  their  actual  organic  relations  and 
hhit-orical  environment.  In  this  section,  hovrever, 
we  i^hall  isolate  several  of  thc^e  conceptions,  and 
deal  briefly  with  the  various  forms  they  ansumed 
from  B.C.  200  to  A.O.  100  in  Jewish  ciiclos.  These 
cuni!<.-ption^i  arc :  the  La^t  Woes,  the  Messiah,  the 
tkle>i»ianin  Kin},'dom,  the  Heturn  of  the  lJiiJ|>ertiioa, 
the  Ketturrectiun,  Judgment,  Sheol  or  Hades, 
Gehenna,  Parniliite.  Heaven. 

The  Latt  Woes. — It  M-ill  be  enfhclent  for  our 
prownt  purpose  to  mention  the  jiaswiges  where 
these  woes  preluding  the  Messianic  kingdom  are 
rerount^-d.  Thoae  are :  Dn  Vl\  Or.  Sibyll.  3^*"*. 
2  Mftc  :/"  •.  Jttbihts  23'*- '»- «,  Apoc.  Bar  27.  48"-*' 
7(H-».  4  Kzr5'->»  O"*"  »!■'*  13*^'.  For  further  in- 
fonnalion  the  reader  ahould  consult  I>rutnniond, 
The  Jewish  Mtgsiah,  in  lac;  Schilrcr,  HJP  H,  ii. 
134-IS6;  Schoettgen,  llor.  Ucbr.  ii.  600  nqq. 
590  nqq. 

The  Mf4siah.~Aa  this  snbjocl  will  be  treated 
under  the  jjeneral  art.  Messiaji,  we  shall  gketuh 
here  <nily  its  leading  phages. 

i.  The  .Mui^iah — conceived  merelv  aa  a  passive 
though  ^lupreme  member  of  the  MestiUanic  king- 
dom. Ho  i«  wj  rHprexeiited  in  Eth-  En.  83-lW, 
where  his  appearance  i?  lnrjr(*ly  oticwe,  and  due 
probably  to  literary  reminiwence.  He  rules  over 
a  tranndgured  Urael,  with  the  Heavenly  JuruHuIcm 
Mit  up  as  the  centre  uf  hifl  kinK'luni,  and  hia  rti;;n 
is  apparently  for  ever.  In  tho  Ist  cent,  of  the 
Chnstian  era  thia  couception  rcappi^ant  twice  in 
Apoc.  Bar  27-30'  where  hi«  rule  is  of  temporary 
duration,  and  in  4  Kzr  7^  {i-e.  in  the  Kzra  Apitc. 
Sea  p.  747*1,  whore  he  die^  after  a  reign  of  400 
yenrs.  In  the  Pecond  and  third  ca«e»  the  Mefwiah 
ajtpears  after  the  Me«»ianic  wowt  and  jmigmcnt; 
in  the  third,  siiaultaneonsly  with  tho  Brat  resur- 
rection, 

ii.  The  Messiah — conceived  as  an  active  warrior. 
who  flays  his  enemies  with  Ui»  own  hand.  This 
coiicei)ti(in  b  atti->tcd  in  thii  Or.  .Sibi/ll.  3«a-«»^ 
which  U;lon;rs  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ;  ui  the  ?«>>.  of 
8oI  I7"-''",  where  the  Mo».si,ili  U  to  be  of  Davidic 
descent— but  this  book  belongs  properly  to  the 
next  division;  in  Apoc.  Bar  3&-40 ;  also  in 
anotlier  indent-ndent  writing  in  the  same  book, 
W-74  ;  4  EctIO^-I'J".  In  the  laat  the  Measioli  is 
of  Diividic  origin.  In  all  the.se  books  save  the 
first  (?)  the  Messianic  kingdum  is  of  tem|K>rary 
duration. 

iii.  The  Messiah — coneeiveil  more  loftily  aa  one 
who  slays  his  enemies  hy  the  word  of  hi»  mouth, 
and  rules  by  virtue  of  his  justice,  faith,  and  holi- 
newj  (cf.  rs.-Sol  17"- "'•  w.  fc.  «j_  A  Himilar  concep- 
tion is  found  in  4  Ezr  13.  In  both  writingfl  his 
reign  in  probably  uf  tcmpururv  duration. 

iv.  The  Messiah— irunceiveii  as  isujjemalurol.  as 
eternal  Kuler  and  Jud;;c  uf  mankmd  (Ktli.  Kn. 


37-70).  This  conception  of  the  Messiah  U  logio- 
ally  in  Hotne  measure  a  development  of  that  in  th« 
third  division,  and  yet  it  is  clironuluyiually  ante- 
ceilent  to  it.  It  is  tlm  most  Ruhlitne  t-oufeption  of 
the  Mi;wiiah  to  be  found  in  uU  .lewi.-h  liu-rature 
outside  the  Canon.  l''or  further  details  eee  above, 
p.  744V 

7'he  Messianic  Kingdom. — Three  views  in  the 
main  j^revnilcd  amongst  tlie  Jews  as  to  thu 
kingdom,  i.  It  wan  to  W  of  eternal  duration. 
ii.  It  was  to  be  of  teuiporar}'  duration,  iii.  There 
was  to  be  no  Measianio  kiogdoni. 

L  The  MeHuanio  kingdwu  was  to  be  of  eternal 
duration. 

{a)  On  earth  as  it  ia  {Eth.  En.  1-36.  T>n,  Or. 
Sihyll.  3'*'-'»  I?)). 

[0)  On  a  transformed  earth  and  in  heav^cn  (Eth. 
En.  37-70).  As  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
eternal,  it  is  prftcpdi.*d  In  I'ftlu^tiiiiRn  litiirature  hy 
the  resurrection  and  the  linal  judgment. 

ii.  The  MeN»ianic  kingdom  was  to  he  of  tem- 
porary duration  on  earth  (Eth,  En.  91-104,  Ps.- 
Sol  17-  18,2  Mac,  Jubilee*,  Slav.  Eo.,  Assomption 
of  Moses,  Book  of  Wiwlom,  Apoc,  Bar — parte  A' 
A'  A*  U\~4  Ezr— all  parts  but  Salathiol  Apoc.). 

When  tho  Mesaiantc  kuigdom  i^  of  temporoiy 
duration,  there  appears  to  he  no  tranttfornmtton  of 
the  earth.  The  resurrection  and  linal  judgment 
take  place  at  itti  close.  The  resurrection  is  all  but 
univerwalty  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only. 
Hen(^e  in  many  of  these  Ixioks  tho  wicketl  are  held 
1o  enter  at  once  into  their  final  altode.  Thus 
Hades  in  these  cases  becomes  Hell. 

iii.  No  Messianic  kingdom  expected  [4  Mao  (!). 
Apoc.  Bar  (U^).  4  Ezr,  Salathiel  Apoi-.]. 

lu  thcxo  books  man  does  not  enter  till  after  the 
In.tt  judgment  on  his  tinal  award.  After  death  he 
mecl'!»  with  a  foretiiKte  of  lux  final  lot  in  Hades  or 
Bheol. 

Tha  Sdum  from  the  Dispersion. — Tho  promise 
that  God  would  turn  again  the  captivit_y  of  Israid 
is  freouently  made  in  the  OT  ;  aJuo  in  Sir  33''  ( AV 
36"),  To  13",  Eth.  En.  67'- »  flO»,  Or.  SibvU. 
oiTo-m^  Bar  «•'»  4*^"  6»-',  P8.-Sol  II.  2  Mac  2"", 
AjHiC-  Bar  77'  7S'  (rf.  84»-»-"),  4  Err  IS'-*"*'. 
Tar^;.  Jon.  on  Jer  .^1",  and  Shf month  Esrch  :  *I/ift 
up  a  banner  to  i;ather  our  diinpersed.  and  aj<¥emble 
us  from  the  four  ends  of  tho  earth."  Yet  Kabbi 
Akibu  {Sinh.  l(fi),  in  the  2ud  cent.  A.D.,  denied 
this  return. 

The  lir.sumction.  —  The  resum»ction  is  very 
variously  conceived.  The  earliest  attested  view 
in  thfl  2nd  cent.  n.0.  is  that  of  (a)  the  resurrection 
of  all  Israel  (l>n  13''*).  Abont  tho  same  period 
the  doctrine  of  (A)  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
only  i«  taught  in  Eth.  En.  SS-IW.  Toward*  the 
close  of  the  same  ccnturj'  another  writer  looks 
forward,  not  to  a  resurrection  of  tho  body,  but  to 
(r)  a  blcs^d  immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after 
the  final  judgment  (Eth.  En.  01-104).  These  news 
hfjld  the  lieldthrrjughimt  the  next  century,  and  it 
iH  not  till  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  displaced  hy  others. 
These  latter,  which  are  developments  of  the  former, 
ore :  {d)  a  bleased  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  after  death.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
Urger  doctrine  of  an  immediate  and  Itnal  retribu- 
tion after  dcaUi  atlccting  only  the  Miul  or  sjdrit ; 
(f.)  a  general  resurrection  of  all  mankind  preceding 
the  final  judgment. 

(a)  Tho  resurrection  of  all  Iffntel  [Eth,  En.  1-M 
(we  23),  rm  12'-*,  Eth.  En.  37-70  (see  51.  et«.), 
2  Mac  7^-  "■"•  etc.  12***,  Apoc.  Bar  (U')  («e  24. 

ao*-*50.  fii)]. 

In  2  Mac  12^**  the  posaibilitr  of  a  moral  change 
taking  phic-e  in  Sheol  »eemn  to  1»e  im]>lieil. 

('/)  The  rewura-rtion  of  the  rigliteoux  only  [EtU. 
En.  83-90  (see  90=)], 
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III  iliiH  l>ook  the  nKlLt«ous  have  no  concern  in 
tlie  la>it  juH^iinnt,  niKl  ilo  ni>t  rise  till  it  is  over, 

(c)  A  l»U'>wetl  immortfllity  for  the  nouls  of  the 
right«on8  after  the  final  juJgnient[Eth.  En.  91-lW 
(we  lOS"-*  91'"  ae»  104*-*),  Aeaumption  of  Moms 
(see  10»),  Slav.  En.  {»),  Eth.  En.  1«8  (*)]. 

id)  A  blessed  immortality  for  the  eonls  of  the 
njjheeooii  Immetiiaiely  after  death  [JubileoH  [nee 
23),  Fhilo.  Book  of  Wiadora  (mo  3'-*  4»-t'»  etc.), 
4  ilac  (we  5"  9"  13"  eto.)J.  RnHene  doctrine  accord* 
iiig  to  Joscplms,  BJn.  viii.  11. 

Observe  the  expression  in  4  Mac  13"  ftivAjToi 
i^^t  'ASpa.il*   Kal    laakx   xal   'IvuiufS  viro^for-ai  (cf. 

Lk  16«). 

{e)  Resurrection  of  all  monkuid  [Apoe.  Bar  SO*"* 
50-61,  4  Em  (Ezra  Apoo.  See  7^"),  Test.  XII. 
Pfttr.,  Benj.  10]. 

Jwignunt. — Judgment  t8  variously  conccive<l, 
either  as  retribution  which  takes  efTect  from  dny 
to  day,  or  at  CTeat  crises  in  national  history,  or  na 
retribulinn  M-liit-h  is  nniver-ui)  and  tinnl.  The  la.'tt 
may  take  place  either  at  the  beginning  or  the 
clone  of  the  Mesianio  kingdom.  In  Apocalyptic 
literature  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  nr»t 
diviuon.  A  most  emphatic  preiientation  of  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  in  thin  life  pervades  2  Mac 
and  •JubilcBM.  Wo  nhall  heru,  liowever,  conHne  our 
attention  to  jml<:n]cnt  aa  connected  with  the  con- 
mimmation  of  the  world.  Now,  in  the  la-st  tinica 
there  were  generally  two  stages  in  thia  judgment. 
The  former  waa  executed  by  human  a^-onLa,— the 
s&ints  of  Israel  or  tbeae  led  by  tbe  Mcaeiab,— 
and  may  bo  designated  aa  the  judgment  by  the 
sword,  or,  better,  Uio  Mcssianio  judgment ;  the 
latter  won  lulniinisterwl  by  Goil  or,  in  one  iniitanc-e 
only,  by  the  Mei^>uah,  and  constitutes  in  reality 
the  linal  juilgment. 

(a)  The  Messianic  Judgment. — This  judj^ent 
(i.)  may  be  realistically  conceived  aa  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  Mei«»iah  or  the  »ainta;  or  [ii.)  it  may  be 
fm-entitxttiy  conceived  :  the  word  of  the  Messiah  or 
of  the  sainta  judges  or  destroys  the  vricked.  Tbe 
latt4*-r  form  of  jnHgment  is  obvionsly  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  former,  but  the  tvro  nro  not  always 
kept  njiart. 

1.  The  Mesnanic  judgment  realistically  con- 
ceived : 

(o)  Executed  by  the  Messiah  [Pb.-So1  17.  18  (!), 
Apoc.  Bar  39.  40.  "2.  73,  4  Ezr  I2"-»']. 

(5)  Executed  by  the  saints  (Dn  2«,  Eth.  En. 
9(F'  dl"  96'  98".  Or.  SibyU.  3">,  Jubilees,  Assump- 
tion of  Mosea  1(f). 

U.  The  Mnaianlo  judgment  forenaicatly  con- 
ceived : 

(a)  ExMntcd  by  tbe  Meaaiah  (Pa. -Sol   17.    Id, 

(^)  Exeottted  br  the  sainU  (Book  of  Wisdom  3", 
ef.  1  Co  6'). 

(6)  The  Final  Judgment. — Thia  judgment  is  al- 
ways administered  by  God  Mtre  in  Eth.  En.  37-70, 
where  it  is  eommitud  to  the  Mc^!»iah,  the  Son  of 
Man.  TluK  judgment  take*  place  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Mossianic  kingdom  or,  where  this 
kingdom  is  of  temporary  duration,  at  it^  i^loae  ;  or, 
where  no  such  kingdom  is  expected,  simply  at  the 
end  of  this  wor)d(itee  section  above  on  TKe  Alewanie 
Kingdvm,  p.  748'-). 

As  to  Sheol,  Gehenna,  Paradise,  Heaven,  seethe 
separate  articles. 

LimaATTRK.— The  Jewlali  etchsioloffr  ot  our  period  hM  been 
matiy  uef  !ect«4t  In  Ibe  put.  This  h&i  bc«n  du«  parUjr  to  th» 
IfcnonDct  ot  Christian  •ctvolan,  sad  parity  to  tnr  deUbenI« 
ilinortllfr  by  Jewlab  acboUn  cf  m  chi«  sc»ire«i  ot  JntomuiUoii 
on  tUs  mitlact.  i.*.  ths  Apocnlyptio  book*.  To  I.uckr,  Ilibccn- 
r«)d,  sad  Dnimroond  bclraga,  la  Un;*  mMbrare,  th«  niorit  ol 
cmpbaSiEing  [ha  iamoitoiicv  of  this  Utcmtura.  bnatmwnd'i 
work,  Tk»  JtviMk  JUMvioA,  U  a  fplniidkl  eoatribntlofl  to  our 
k&owwtlfe  of  Jewiib  thoutftat,  thouKb  much  ot  U  b  oo  loiwar 
abnast  of  our  kaowkdg*  ol  tbis  nibject.    ScbwsUjr'B  I>a§  LtiStu 


luuA  dtm  Toit  U  vtrv  niniulaiinf  on  Uiia  porlml,  thAu^h  fre- 
iioeaUy  mUlvftdlBir.  lbs  reader  majr  ootmilt  ftlao  Sttluwn>d*» 
chHHxan  Dactriiu  of  ImmorUUit)/,  uid  SUnton'a  Th»  Jnttah 
and  IA«  Chrittiau  JltuiaM,  where  tlivy  dal  wlUi  uuraubjeet. 

Abanduit  IntomiAtlon,  *nd  ooploui.  tboiifh  undtsorimlnaUiur, 
rarerenca  to  kuUioritiM  will  be  found  in  acbiinr,  BJf  ii.  (1. 
U!0-187.  Mutl  alao  (GtMiMeAU  Atr  /ara^aiwAm  JU^r^on, 
pp.  STO-SIO)  i>  well  wortb  coomltinic. 

Th*  nraaent  writur  hop«t  to  edit,  tomutta  Uio  elow  of  next 
yvu  n«96),  k  erltioal  work  oo  Jcwbh  IfMhatolos)'  ^tnai  tb« 
eullMt  OT  tiioMrtown  W  *.n.  lOa  11,  }],  CUAULES. 

E8CHAT0L0GY  OF  THE  RBW  TE3TAHEMT. 

— The  ewhatolo^y  of  the  NT  attatliea  itself 
in  the  fir^^t  instance  to  that  of  the  OT.  The 
Ueb.  Scriptures  do  not  contain  aniithing  like  a 
definite  or  complete  doctrine  of  the  things  of  the 
end.  They  are  the  records,  however,  of  an  iui- 
portant  contribution  to  the  faith  in  a  future  life, 
and  tliat  contributiiui  was  on  ever-enlarging  onu. 
It  Itad  its  rt>a«uii  iu  the  two  fundain«ntal  articles 
of  Israel's  faith — the  iloctrine  of  onu  God  :  a  living, 
perKonal,  righteous,  grai-iuus  CJod.  who  made  Him- 
self known  to  His  iwopJc  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  them;  and  the  doctrine  of  3/aji  as  a 
creature  different  in  origin  and  in  end  from  other 
creatures,  the  liearer  of  God's  iiuu^'o,  lumle  for 
comiiinnion  Mith  Goil,  and  for  life  in  that  com. 
muniun.  These  great  tnitli!*,  unfolding  their 
meaning  more  and  more,  ami  acting  on  tliu  jtopidar 
conceptions  of  I>eath  and  tbe  Uereofter  which 
iBrael  had  in  common  with  tlie  Babylonians  and 
other  nations,  led  by  steps  of  crodual  advance  to  a 
clearer,  more  detenninate,  and  more  moral  concep- 
tion of  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The  experi- 
ences and  intuitions  of  saints,  the  visions  and 
forecasts  and  inferences  of  faith,  seuu  in  the 
poetical  hooka,  comhined  with  thoughLsand  words 
of  aublime  suggestion  orcaaionally  found  in  the 
historical  bookir,  and  with  tbe  more  delinite  teacb- 
inu  of  tlie  prophets,  to  further  this  eulargeuiunt  of 
belief  and  I  lie  march  towards  a  delinite  doctrine. 
So  the  jfopular  ideas  of  a  dark  Sheol  with  a  chill 
attennateu  existence  in  ita  sunless  rlecps  gave  way 
to  higher  views ;  iho  tliought  of  the  lot  of  the 
indindual  disentangled  itself  from  that  of  the 
dcHtiny  of  tbe  community ;  the  belief  in  a  moral 
order  with  judicial  awards  following  men  into  the 
other  world  took  shape  and  became  increasingly 
distinct ;  and  at  last  the  faith  and  the  teaching  o'f 
the  OT  ro&e  to  the  great  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
life.  This  eschatology  of  the  OT,  which  grew 
fruin  lusM  to  more  in  the  course  of  Inrael's  bistury, 
remained  nevertheless  incomplete  at  its  higheHt, 
and  pointed  te  soDietbing  beyond  itself.  The 
cschatology  of  the  KT  become  its  heir,  passing 
beyond  its  limits  and  carrying  its  principles  to 
their  ift8ue.i. 

But  the  OBcIiatuloi;y  of  the  NT  attaches  itself 
also,  though  in  anutlier  way,  to  the  popular  faith 
of  tlie  Jews  of  iU^  time,  and  to  certain  develop- 
ments of  tliought  and  belief  wfiieh  had  taken 
place  in  the  period  following  that  which  produced 
the  last  of  the  OT  l»ooks.  These  developments 
were  considerable.  We  gather  what  they  were 
from  the  literature  of  Judaii^m  which  has  de- 
scende<l  to  u<t,  tlie  Apocr.  of  tlio  OT.  to  aome 
extent  the  Kabbinical  books,  and  nioKt  particularly 
the  pseudepigrnphio  and  a[Kicalyptic  writinKS. 
This  literature  funiishes  the  key  to  much  iu  ute 
NT  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  It  shows  in  what 
way  the  OT  faith  was  ret^tined  and  enlarged  in 
harmony  with  ita  essential  principles ;  in  what 
way  also  it  waa  materializea  and  subjected  to 
changes  which  were  not  consistent  with  Ue  tme 
spirit ;  ia  what  directions  belief  became  more 
IKjaitive;  and  in  what  respects  it  became  fanciful, 
Hpecniative,  grute^iiue  ;  how  certain  OT  terms  and 
ideaa  were  modilied  in  senne  and  application,  and 
in  what  mea-sure  new  terms  and  ideas  were  intro* 
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duced.  The  cschaLoIogy  of  Ihe  NT  lienrs  the 
iiupresa  of  theae  t)iin{?».  *  It  cAnnot  be  undcr.itouil 
u^aL't  froDi  tbem.  I'rnm  mncli  tbnt  emergod  in 
lliiM  iiitvrvcniD)'  period  it  stands  aloof.  Other 
tiling!!  iu  tliia  devc-lopmoDt.  which  were  consistent 
witli  thii  [trincijilea  of  tbo  OT.  revelation,  arc 
rellected  in  it,  tmritied  of  the  grofis,  exim:gerated, 
und  unKpirituaJeloiuentii  which  luixed  Uleinselvea 
with  therit. 

The  eschatolnj^j-  of  the  NT  is  not  given  in 
systematic  fonn,  neither  is  it  expreHSe^T  in  the 
pTeoi»e  and  men-Knrect  languBKe  of  uietaphytiics  ur 
theology.  It  appears  in  tlie  Bnape  of  u  nnuiber  of 
ideax  which  nre  eomnion  to  the  NT  books,  but 
which  aru  pret«cnt4xl  in  diflerunt  uspeota  and  COU' 
uuxioiiM  by  thi-  several  wrileri).  It  is  ^vcn  ia 
occaiiional  fonii,  in  Christ's  wurd»t,  tin;  discountcs 
in  the  Bk.  of  Acts,  the  recortl»  of  ovongolUttA,  the 
Epistles  of  apoBtlefl,  on  the  promptings  of  irirciim- 
Btaiices  which  from  time  to  time  called  forth 
Uc'tlaratione  in  speech  or  in  wTitin"  oo  the  matters 
of  tlic  end.  It  u  not  given  in  the  terms  of  the 
bchuulti  not  with  a.  view  to  specalatire  interests, 
hut  always  fur  the  purposes  of  life  and  practice, 
and  in  the  hui^Miai:eof  tiie  people.  It  mnkcfl  free 
Ufie  of  thu  ligiirutive,  _rM»rabolic,  iinafinative 
]ihraseolo[;y  in  wtiich  the  ta.'^tern  mind  natiiraily 
expreuas  itself.  It  never  tluiin»  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive disclosure  or  a  constructive  account  of  the 
Last  Things.  The  message  of  the  NT  also  being 
distinctively  a  nics&age  of  hope,  the  eschatology 
is  occupied  mainly  ^\'ith  the  i^uca  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  the  righteous.  It  ttays 
lees  of  tli«  grawr  istiUBH  of  the  luture  of  tlie  un- 
rigliteou». 

The  eschatology  of  tlie  NT  beinc  conveyed  in 
this  occasional  and  diKcontinnous  form,  we  may 
bent  nnderstond  it  by  following  out  the  grca't 
ideaa  as  they  appear  lirst  in  one  and  then  in 
ftnoth«r  nf  the  main  groups  of  ViTitingN.  The 
fundamental  <|ueHliuii  in  that  of  CIuihVh  own 
mind  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  conTenient, 
tljereforo,  to  ilejO  with  the  eschatology  Jirst  as  it 
apiwara  in  Christ's  own  wordit  reported  in  the 
Go£ipeL5,  and  t/un  as  it  is  found  in  the  teaching  of 
tlie  several  divi^tions  of  the  NT  writing*.  It  will 
Dias  be  seen  whctlier  or  huw  fnr  the  NT  has  a 
consistent  doctrine  of  the  LuHt  Thing;). 

I.  Christ's  Eschatolooy. — There  are  <juestion» 
of  critiui^tm  to  which  regard  must  be  hatl  in  study- 
ing the  em'hatohi;^'  of  the  NT.  In  the  cn.*^  of  our 
Lords  tejtoliing  tltere  is  the  debated  quetation  of 
what  is  priniilive  and  what  is  secondary  in  the 
records  oi  IIU  wordit,  with  the  various  tests  pro- 
posed for  disLinguinhinj;  between  tho  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  ini[)ut!«iiVi1e  to  enter  at  length  into 
these  thingH  )irni.  It  is  enough  to  sny  that  the 
substance  of  Christ's  teaching  will  lie  found  to  be 
tho  same  whichever  of  the  leading  theories  of  the 
consttruction  of  the  Gospels  is  followed.  Its  main 
]H)intti  belong  to  the  large  Htroaro  of  narrative  and 
diitcoursu  wliicli  is  common  to  the  firat  three 
Gospels,  and  in  which  the  most  primitive  tradition 
is  probablv  preserved.  There  is  aliu>  the  t^utraLiun 
of  the  relation  in  whieli  the  reiNjrt  of  Christ's 
words  given  in  the  I'ourth  Go8]kj1  Mtands  to  that 
contain«l  in  th«  SynojiliisU.  Of  tliis  it  must 
bultlce  to  say  that  tliu  dill'u renege  in  the  form  is  a 
rwujon  for  t-nking  the  twu  atjcounts  separately; 
from  which,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  nn  essential  difference  between  them. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  eM:liatology  centres 
in  tlie  crent  idea  of  the  KiXfiDOM  OF  God  (which 
see).  Christ's  whole  disclosuru  of  the  Futnre  ha-'i 
itii  point  of  iosne  in  this  dmitrinc  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  and  ita  consummation.  In  this  His 
tenwiing  connects  it«oIf  with  tho  large  ideas  of  the 
OT,  carrj'ing  them   further  and  faltiiUng  them. 


As  the  OT,  too,  in  its  conceptions  of  tht.*  future 
knew  nothing  of  the  philowphy  of  the  subject  and 
fumidhed  no  reasoned  stutement,  but  followed  the 
logic  of  experience  and  the  heart,  ^ving  no  dogma 
of  immoTt-oIity,  but  tho  expression  of  a  living 
fellowship  witii  God  which  involved  the  continu- 
ance of  life ;  EM)  Christ's  teaching  lies  apart  from 
all  theoretic  qnestions,  all  bpeeulative  discussionii, 
all  that  is  of  curious  interest,  and  deals  witli 
practical  relatiims  and  broad  moral  i^Hiiea.  It 
oftera  no  proof  of  llio  reality  of  a  future  uxii«tenoe, 
but.  presupposes  it,  and  speaks  of  Ufe  as  man's 
dcftmy.  It  unfolds  the  course  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT  faith  and 
the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  presenta  tliat  kingdom 
Ba  a  thing  of  the  actual  prtiscnt,  brought  to  men 
in  and  by  the  Tcachi:r  Hiuiself,  hut  also  as  a  t  liing 
of  the  future  which  looks  through  oil  historical  ful- 
lihnents  to  a  coinplutor  rualization, — a  thing,  too, 
of  jj^radual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  destined  to 
be  linally  established  by  a  great  oonclnsive  event. 
Christ's  whole  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Ljuit 
Things,  as  regards  the  Church,  the  world,  »nd  the 
individual,  is  connected  with  this  lofty  i.tT  idea 
of  a  new  order  in  which  God  shall  be  eonfe:!isod  to 
be  l^vereign,  and  has  regard  to  it  in  its  primary 
deliverances. 

Among  the^  delivcranire<>  n  targe  place  is  j^ven 
to  tlie  promi«o  of  His  o^^■n  lie/Mm,  In  the  OT  the 
oonsonunation  of  the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  descent  of  G(m  to  earth,  and 
in  certain  prophecies  it  wa.-^  further  connected  with 
the  corning  ut  an  ideal  K.ing,  the  agent  of  J"  in  tJio 
fullilmeotof  His  purpose.  So  Christ  couuecta  the 
oonipJetion  of  the  kingdom  witli  a  decisive  occur- 
rence, the  grmit  event  of  Hut  usvn  Parousia  (Mt 
24j.r. »!_  The  time  of  thU  new  inter|»ortilJon  is 
not  declared ,  it  is  not  known  even  to  tlie  Son 
(Mt  24«  RV,  .Mk  13«  ItV).  But  it  it  to  come 
when  tho  times  are  ripe  for  it,  and  there  are 
iirclusive  tokens  of  it.  This  event  of  His  coming 
IS  the  burden  of  the  jrreat  e.schatolngical  discour-w 
it)  Mt  24.  25,  in  vvhlcij  there  are  problems  l>oth  fur 
criticism  and  for  interpretation.  In  that  discoorsa 
two  diatinct  occurrences,  tlie  destraction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  cod  of  the  world,  seem  to  bo  spokoa 
of  as  coincident  and  as  near.  This  ia  Id  occoroosoe 
with  the  nature  of  biblical  prophecy  as  it  ia  seen 
in  the  OT,  which  hringK  together  in  pmphetic  per- 
spective or  '  timeless  sequenco  '  events  which  were 
widely  ne|)arated  in  actual  oocnrrence  (Itf  8.  9, 
Zuph,  Ob).  It  does  not  require  for  itd  explanation 
the  affirmation  of  niistakeon  Chri.st's  paTt(Strau-«, 
Itenan,  Keim,  Weizsiicker,  S.  Davideon,  ec.),  the 
supposition  of  misunderstanding  or  miareporting 
ou  tlie  part  of  the  evangelists  (Ilaur,  Colani,  De 
Wette,  Uoltzmaiin,  etc),  the  limitation  of  Uiu 
whole  declaration  to  the  aingle  catastrophe  of  the 
fall  of  Jemoalem  and  the  Jewish  state  (J.  S. 
Ituftscll,  etc.),  the  theory  of  a  double  coming,  or 
the  hypothesis  either  of  a  Jewish  (AVcizyicker)  or 
of  a  Jewibh-ChrLatian  (Colani,  Koim,  I'lleiderer, 
VVendt,  Weiffenbuch,  Vischer,  etc.)  apocalypse 
In  the  dlscourtte.  Nor  is  this  form  of  statement 
conhned  to  tliis  particular  section  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospela.  Savings  of  similar  import  are  given  ebie- 
wherolMk  i>.  Lk  21",  Mt  lU*  I6»-  *> ;  cf.  also 
Mk  8"  U',  Lk  y**-  '^l  In  these  Gospels,  too,  the 
Return  appears  to  be  on  objective  event,  the  ex- 
preuiDn  given  to  it  being  8ueh  as  goes  beyond  any 
ngorative  duicription  simply  of  tho  linal  victory 
uf  principles  or  the  mipersession  of  old  forms  of 
religLon.  In  the  fourth  Gmjiel  the  cose  is  eome- 
what  different.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  that 
chiefly  appears  there,  and  that  in  such  measure  as 
to  suggest  to  many  that  only  a  dynamical  oomin;- 
is  in  view  (Neander,  Godet,  etc.).  Vet  a  distinc- 
tion is  observed  between  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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anil  Christ's  coming,  and  there  are  poAsages  in 
ivhich  the  idea  seems  to  he  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Synoptic  records  (U»  21*'.  cf.  1  Jn  2»).  The  fintt 
{toiiit,  tliereforc,  in  Christ  s  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  i»  the  announcement  of  the  ohjectivo 
event  uf  tiitt  u^vn  Return,  iiut  Hi«  declinations 
on  this  Parouaia  know  nothin;;  of  the  minate  and 
fantastic  inventions  of  Jewish  theology,  a«  wjen  in 
tlie  llook  of  Enoch,  the  AssiimptioQ  oi  Moses,  the 
SibylUuo  Oracles,  and  similar  prodncts  of  Jewish 
tiiought,  with  tlieir  elaborate  moclunoiy  of  Eigns 
and  jiuitentfl  and  mystic  numbers,  their  extrava- 
gant chronolopes,  their  grotest^ue  descriptions  of 
the  lit«nil  re-Metth!ment  of  the  Jews  in  their  own 
Innd,  their  mnny  eccentricities  and  ineptitndea. 
TbcT  know  ous  little  of  thone  ChUiiuitic  ooDcoptions 
of  trie  fnture.  those  curious  calculations  of  the 
duration  of  Mesaah'a  klugdom,  those  puerile  ideas 
of  the  ereetion  of  a  new  Jeruftolciu  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  wliich  tuok  hold  of  the  Jcwi&h  mind  before 
Chrintian  tiiue^,  ami.  enLering  iuto  Chrii>tian 
thuu;^ht,  cnve  nhnpe  to  the  duclrino  uf  a  uiilluuiiial 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  which  wa*  to  end  in  a 
great  apostasy  nnd  to  herald  the  consummation. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  is 
associated  the  doctrine  of  a  Finnl  Jvdtfment,  This 
judgment  ia  prestented  as  the  obiect  oi  the  coming, 
and  it  occupies  a  place  of  like  prominence  in 
Clirlst'fl  teacliing.  It  is  expressed  in  various  of 
IlisHayinj^n,  but  at  great4^  len^h  in  the  eschato- 
loKicjil  discuurKB  in  the  First  Go«pel.  According 
to  the  consentient  teaching  of  the  Synoptic 
Goopela,  it  i»  a  judgmeub  at  iTie  end  of  the  world, 
a  judgment  of  individuals  (Mt  2"J'"ctc.},  a  judg- 
ment of  universal  scope  {Mt  13'"-^  «*•  10"  2y" 
etc,),  and  a  Judgment  in  which  Christ,  the  Son 
of  ilan,  is  Himself  to  be  the  Judge  (Mt  25"  etc.). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  judgment  appears  for 
the  moHt  port  under  another  aspect.  Id  th&t 
Go«pel  the  entphajtis  is  laid  ujron  a  judgment 
which  isjtrtitnt  and  subjective,  fultilling  itself  in 
a  probation  of  character  and  a  self-vcruict  which 
proceed  now  (3"'  "•  lif"-  *).  But  this  subjective 
judgment  of  the  present  in  life  and  conscience  is 
not InconslRtent  with  an  objective  judgment  of  the 
future.  And  the  latter  ta  not  straugo  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  Johannine  phrase  'the  last 
day'  (12*)  points  to  it,  and  it  ts  contained  in  such 
vordB  &a  tnose  in  5"-  ■  (cf.  1  Jn  2^  4",  in  which 
Johannine  writing  the  judgment  is  connected,  as 
in  tlio  Synoptists,  with  Curist's  coming).  The 
doctrine  of  a,  linal  jud^nuent  so  declared  by  Christ 
stands  in  Intimate  relation  to  certain  leading  ideas 
of  the  QT,  <x>nipl«tijig  Uiese  and  giving  them  ctsr- 
talnty.  The  Ueb.  Scriptures,  penetrated  through 
and  through  by  the  idea  of  a  Divine  retribution, 
have  a  large  doctrine  oi  judgment,  a  judg- 
nient  for  Israel,  more  frequently  a  judgment 
for  the  nations  ur  a  world -jud^incnL  Itut  for 
the  moat  part  it  is  a  world-judgment  M'hich  has 
its  scene  m  thi»  world,  a  triumph  of  the  king* 
dom  of  God  in  Uie  form  of  an  overthrow  of  it« 
living  odversaries  on  earth.  And  in  this  J"  Him- 
self i.f  the  Jnd;.f\  In  certain  prophecies  (lay.  11, 
Mic  S,  Jer  23.  3li.  A\.  ao,  Ezk  34.37,  Zee  'J-U)  the 
triumph  of  the  Uinj^dom  of  God  is  connected  with 
the  advent  of  a  great  l>avidic  Kin^,  and  Messiah 
appears  as  the  agent  of  J".  But  in  the  OT  the 
final  arbitrament  of  men's  lives  is  not  committed 
to  the  MesHiah  or  the  ideal  King,  aa  in  Christ's 
teaching  it  is  given  to  the  Son  of  Alan.  Further, 
while  the  foundatinii^  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Gnal 
universal  and  indiviiIuiU  judgment  are  laid  in  the 
OT  ideas  of  the  rightcouiinciia  of  God,  Uis  cove- 
nant relations  with  Israel,  and  His  sovereignty  over 
the  natioiiti,  the  conception  of  a  judgment  after 
death  docs  not  take  distinct  and  dolluilu  form  till 
near  llie  close  of  the  OT.     Even  when  the  idea  of 


an  individual  judgment  at  the  end  of  things 
np|>«ars,  the  subjects  of  the  judgment  ttccm  to  bo 
limited  to  those  of  Israel.  Christ's  doctrine  has 
al«o  its  relaiiuns  to  tlte  ideas  of  the  non-canonical 
litcrnturc.  In  the  ruprcMjutative  booknof  Judaism 
the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  bulks  largely,  and  is 
taught  with  much  novel  and  i>eci]liar  detail.  It 
has  also  dilTerent  forms.  In  ct-rtain  books  {e.g.  the 
Biwk  of  KtuxK  QO'"-'",  the  Assumption  if  Moses 
3.  4,  etc.)  the  OT  idea  of  a  destruction  of  living 
enemies  of  J^s  kingdom  here  on  earth  survives. 
In  many  cases,  thouch  not  in  all,  the  Megsiah  is 
the  agent  of  God  in  this  judgment ;  and  the  judg- 
mcnt  is  placed  usually  at  the  beginning  of  His 
reign,  but  sometimci)  (where  a  limitetl  duration  is 
a«t;ribed  to  t^iat  reign)  at  it^  cIohi;.  In  other 
hooka,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Bool:  of 
F.nwh.,  thid  pssseti  over  into  the  idea  of  a  final 
judgment,  in  the  forenaic  sense,  occurring  after 
death,  extending  to  all  men  and  to  ou^'cU  oa  wcU. 
In  these  bookfl,  too,  Cod  is  the  Judge  and  MesHiuh 
Hiit  instrument.  Only  iu  the  later  suction  of  the 
Baak  of  Enoch  ^oga  the  Mc-islah  appear  in  any 
certain  and  definite  form  as  the  Judge  at  the  last 
day.     Christ's  doctrine  of  a  univerttal,  individual 

i'udgraent  at  the  end  of  things,  iu  which  judgment 
lo  Himself  is  Arbiter  of  human  destinies,  carried 
the  OT  conoeption  to  itA  proper  issue,  wliile  it 
gave  a  new  certainty,  consibtency,  and  spiritnality 
to  the  developed  ideas  which  had  arisen  in  Jiidainm 
in  the  period  following  the  lost  of  the  Jewish 
prt)phct«. 

In  conjunction  with  these  doctrines  of  the 
Parooflia  and  the  Judgment,  the  doctrine  of  a 
HtzttrrcHiun  hn.s  an  essential  place  in  Christ's 
c*c!iatological  teaching.  The  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  in  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  hnal  universal  judgment  at  the  ctid  of  tliinKa. 
It  lies  oImo  in  the  great  prmciples  of  OT.  Ino 
r«almiHta  and  the  Prophets  have  Uieir  vi^ons  of  a 
limitation  of  the  iiower  of  death,  a  destruction  of 
death,  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
dentil ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, the  faith  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  rises 
gradually  into  distinctness.  U  nnpearH  firnt  as  a 
belief  In  the  re-onimiLtiun  of  the  uLod  nation,  and 
nt  lai>t  in  Iwiali  {26'")  and  Daniel  as  a  belief  in  tlie 
return  of  deceased  individuals  to  life.  In  the  final 
utterance  of  OT  on  the  subject  (Dn  12*-')  this 
enlargement  of  tlie  idea  appears  to  liave  its  occasion 
in  the  question  regarding  the  fate  of  departed 
members  of  Israel — whether  there  is  reward  fur 
the  fiiitlifui  among  these,  whether  lliero  is  penally 
for  the  unfaitlifal.  But  OT  dues  uot  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  case  of  Israel.  It  tarries  with  ths 
annimnGement  that  iKrael's  dead,  true  and  falite, 
shall  come  forth  from  the  dust  of  earth  to  receive  the 
nwardii  of  their  truth  or  falNcltood.  In  the  period 
between  thi»  and  the  Christian  era  the  belief  passed 
through  voriouH  fortunes.  It  did  not  become  the 
universal  fnilh  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  some  of 
the  non-canonical  books  tlie  ola  idea  of  Kbeol  con- 
tinues (Sir  17*^- "  41*,  Bar  2").  In  wme  the  hope 
appears  to  be  that  of  an  incorporeal  immortality 
{ <Vi»  2^  3'-<  4»»- "  !&•.  4  Mac  14'  10'^  I8^J.  But  in 
others  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  is  been  in  more 
or  leas  definite  form  <Enoch  91"*  ^'^,  Pa.. Sol 
3'*  13"  etc.,  m»M#t  distinctly  and  moat  frequeutly 
in  2  Mac,  c.rj.  -i*- 1*- »  ;  ef.  al**  Kilpyll.  Oracles  1* 
rtrT4.r»  4m.  is,  ;Vpoc.  Bar  30»-»  5U'  51",  2  Ea  7"). 
Ki-jet!ted  by  (.he  Siuhlucees,  it  ht'came  the  belief  of 
the  P]iari-^e»  and  t)io  nrnjority  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  hiul  bcjome,  t<H),  a  belief  in  tlie 
re<iurrertioii  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just, 
altliuugli  in  cerl&in  ca»es  the  limited  belief  m  a 
rising  only  of  the  righteous  secius  to  iiavo  irar- 
Histed  (Pb-'SoI  8'*  14^  etc.).  Ojiinion  varied  to 
some  extent  as  to  the  object  of  the  resurrection, 
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whetlicr  it  was  for  jufl-inient  or  for  participAtion 
in  tlie  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  as  to  its 
time,  whether  it  was  to  be  immediatoty  before 
Me5isia)i*»  era  or  at  its  close  (ci.  on  ilio  o'ne  band 
Enoeli  51,  on  the  other  Apoe.  Bar  aiiri  2  Es).  Tii« 
dof'thnn,  tfien,  which  had  its  rootx  in  the  great 
jmnciideu  of  the  OT  touchiii;^  I'ijf,  thu  nature  t»f 
irmn,  and  hii^  relwtion  to  God  ;  which  in  the  OT  had, 
p^wn  ^rradualtr  in  ni»;,iiitude  and  in  iIclinit«uL*ss  : 
uhidi  also  in  Judaism  ha<l  umler;;cone  i-linngci  ia 
part  natural  and  conaistent,  in  tmrt  forcctt  and  in- 
liarniunioiLs,  fonuK  an  intef*ral  part  of  Chri-sL'^i 
cschatoIoi;icftl  t4mchiaf^.  It  »  ^ivun  in  dim-uurscH 
which  hfflon^r  to  the  triple  trnitition  in  \.\w  Synun- 
tifl  records  (Mt  22^»  Mk  I2'»-^  J.k  aF**).  It 
ia  implit^d  in  uttvinnceft  relive tin>,'  uumint  Jewish 
opinion  (Mt  S",  Lk  iS'*-^).  It  is  presapposed 
where  it  is  not  aJfinred  in  terms  {t.Q.  in  Mt  24. 
3S).  It  is  stated  in  ita  essential  rdationB  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  OT,  and  is  relieved  of  the 
extravajram-f-s  the  crudities,  ami  the  Ht^ralities 
with  whii'li  it  had  Iwronie  ai^ut-iated  in  Jewish 
Fpi'culation  and  Jewish  po[n])ar  tliou<;ht.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  bodily  refiurrection,  far 
removed  from  Hellenic  or  Eaeeuo  idofts  of  a  baro 
imraortality  of  aooI,  aflirniing  in  harmony  with 
the  OT  viuw  of  man's  relation  to  God  (Mt  22="'*', 
Mk  I'J*^-'',  Lk  iH)"»)  a  eontimianco  of  lift  for 
iruin  in  his  entire  aelf.  In  thin  the  Synoptic 
lec'urds  aiid  thu  Fourth  OoKpnl  aj^ree.  In  tho 
latt«r,  it  VA  true,  the  fact  of  the  reftarroction  ia 
presenttMl  mainly  in  its  Kpiritna)  aspects  and  its 
ininiediftt«  rehiiions.  Some  of  Christ's  largest 
words  on  the  suhject  go  beyond  the  idea  of  the 
Tc«mrrection  nt  the  ]ast  day  (11"-*);  and  others, 
if  they  Btood  aUinc,  might  [wrlinpR  lie  taken  as 
strong  desrriptions  of  n  i>i)irituHl  renovation  only 
(.V*-*).  Hut  in  t!i(!  Johannine  record  there  are 
also  wonU  too  dttinilc  to  admit  of  being  limited 
to  the  expression  of  a  purely  spiritual  reeurroction 
(5"-*).  Christ's  doctrine,  farther,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  Hn'wcrml  resurrection.  Certain  vassages  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  22",  Mk  13%  Lk  20*-", 
Mt  24",  Lk  14"),  indeed,  have  been  supposed  to 
imply  that  ChnKt  taught  only  a  rcfturrecUon  of 
thu  ri;jhte(ius.  Bnt  there  are  others  with  a 
dilTerent  imnlication  (Mt  5-**'10'').  The  'resur- 
rection of  tlie  jtif^t'  (Lk  14")  snggeats  its  o^-n 
antitlic»)iH.  The  I'onrth  Go»<ji<;l,  too,  declares  a 
'  rei^urrection  unto  comicnmatiou  '  as  well  as  a 
'  resurrertion  nnlo  life,'  and  in  speaking  of  (he 
re-awakLTiin;;  of  the  ilead  UBCa  lerin-s  too  tar^je  for 
the  limite*l  view.  This  resurrection,  which  extends 
to  just  and  unjnst,  is  further  referred  to  the  laat 
day.  In  Christ's  own  wordct  there  is  no  statement 
of  a  sennration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unrighteous 
from  tliat  of  the  righteous  as  if  they  were  even ta 
bdongiug  to  difleriiiit  tiintB, 

In  t-ontmnt  with  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of 
Christ's  dei'Iarii Lions  on  the  Paronsia,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  lilt?  Rcfmrrt'ction,  is  the  reseri'O  of  His 
tcnt'hing  on  tiie  suhjeet  of  the  intcrme-diatt  Utate. 
This  is  the  more  rcmnrkable  in  view  of  the  position 
given  to  that  topic  in  the  theology  and  the 
popular  thought  oi  the  Jews  of  the  time.  The 
OT  idea  of  Bhcol,  originally  that  of  an  under- 
world forming  tlie  fmal  ahode  of  men,  in  courve 
of  time  posera  thronj-h  chances  which  are  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  in  llie  canonical  books 
themselves,  but  whicli  took  larger  effect  at  a 
Inter  period,  and  are  known  to  us  from  the  nou- 
canonical  literature.  Tlicso  clianges  followed 
dilTi^rent  directions,  and  various  ideas  of  Slicol 
continutiil  to  prevail.  In  part  the  old  conce|>tion 
survived,  with  ^omw  niodiliratiuu  (e.^.  Sir  i"*" 
41'-*.  Bar  2",  To  3«-  "  13',  1  Mac  2*  14*) ;  in  part 
the  term  came  to  denote  a  place  of  relative  retnba- 
tion  (Wis  3i-i*e'-"0*»17",  2Mqo7''"-*^'"12«-« 


etc.).  Most  particularly  in  the  Apocalyptic  boolva 
it  i«  found  to  have  aH^umcd  the  seiuui  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  relative  rewards  and  penalties 
(Enoch  10"  22.  I00»  lUSM  cf.  Jubilee*  6«**  7"* 
22^1  24"'  *",  2  En  7™-  **,  Apoc.  Bar  .IS'"*).  Jewwh 
thought  seems  thus  to  have  occupied  itself  largely 
with  the  idea  of  the  period  between  death  and 

iudgiLient,  and  witti  the  Conditions  and  the  |>osKi< 
lilities  of  an  intermcdiiit^!  state.  Of  all  tbis  there 
is  little  or  no  recognitiim  in  Christ's  wordsi.  He 
iiscK,  it  is  tnie,  the  wunl  HadcSt  thu  Greek  equiva- 
lent to  the  Heh.  Bhool,  thrice.  Hut  in  two  of  theae 
cane?  the  application  is  ohviously  metAphortcal 
(Mt  11^  16'");  and  in  the  thirl  (Lk  lO")  the  t«rin 
forms  part  of  the  ima^^ery  of  a  parable  intended  to 
teach  the  broad  moral  len^on  of  the  penalty  of  a 
sellish  life,  the  retribution  that  pursues  it  and 
changes  its  conditions  in  the  other  world.  In  the 
same  parable  He  uses  the  term  Abraham's  bosom 
iLk  Ifi^),  bnt  in  a  connexion  that  does  not  suggest 
a  delinite  doctrinal  intention.  He  also  uses  the 
term  P&r&dlse,  a  term  with  which  various  and 
uncertain  idcad  had  beea  awociate<I  in  Jewtah 
thought.  But  lie  usea  it  only  once  [Lk  23^},  and 
in  a  mrge  and  general  sense,  as  a  word  of  hope  and 
comfort ;  in  whicli  sense  also  Ue  uses  tbe  word 
*/««>,— not  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  aa  a  f  puce  of  uui-ousciouaness,  or  as 
a  place  for  the  deti;ntiun,  the  recompenae,  or  the 
parilication  of  soulfi.  Some  of  His  words  appear 
to  point  rather  to  the  hope  of  an  imuiediiite  entrance 
of  the  just  dea<l  into  the  Father's  house  and  the 
Fatlier's  glory  (Jn  U''**  17").  But  in  general  His 
attitude  to  the  quution  of  the  condition  between 
death  and  judgment  ia  one  of  reserve,  and  His 
wurdfi  ci>nvey  nothing  approochiug  to  a  doctrine 
of  the  inleniii.diate  ulutc. 

It  is  otlierwi^e  with  the  question  of  what  follows 
the  resurrection  and  the  judgment  The  est-lm- 
tolog>-  of  NT  aa  it  ia  given  by  Christ  llimsclf  baa 
a  pronounced  doctrine  of  the  Moral  Issues  of  life. 
It  speaks  largely  and  distinctly  of  final  reward  for 
the  good,  and  tinal  penalty  for  thu  evil.  These 
are  expressed  hy  a  great  variety  of  saggestive 
terms.  The  revomiiense  of  the  righteuua  is 
described  as  an  inheritance,  entrance  into  tlie 
kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  existence  like 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepare4l,  the  Father's  hoD»e. 
the  jov  of  the  Lord,  life,  eternal  life,  and  the  like  ; 
and  Inere  is  no  intimation  that  the  reward  ia 
caiHible  of  change,  that  the  cundiliou  is  a  tenuin- 
ahle  one.  The  ret  ribiition  of  the  wicked  is  described 
as  death,  outer  darkness,  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  nndying  worm,  the  quench- 
less  fire,  cxclusioa  from  the  kmgdom,  eternal 
punishment,  and  the  like.  DifTerent  measures  of 
reward  and  of  penalty  arc  intimated,  according  to 
different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  (Lk  lii"*). 
In  Christ's  own  words  there  is  no  certain  declara- 
tion of  the  terniinubluuess  of  the  penalty  of  tba 
finally  impenitent,  no  indication  either  of  an 
intermediate  purgatorial  prucena  or  of  an  ultimate 
universal  restoration.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  in  the  groundwork  of  their  narrative,  the  term 
Gehenna,  lldl,  is  applied  to  tlio  future  condition 
of  the  lost  (.MtJ-jM-*-*!*)*  IS^aa'^-^.Mk  9*^*»-<'. 
Lk  12*).  This  tenn,  though  in  the  later  Judaism 
it  had  at  times  the  seniw  of  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, wbetlier  as  a  temporary  purgatory  or  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
earlier  Judaism  and  in  our  Lnnl's  tims  a  tenn  for 
tlie  rotribuiivo  state  after  judgment  (cf.  e.if.  Enoch 
27^'  90'**"  etc.,  which  are  prohnMy  its  firnt  occnr- 
rences  in  tliw  sense  ;  cf.  aJso  2  lis  G'"*  7**}.  The 
nuestiun  whettier  Chrint  teaclies  tixQ permanence  of 
tlte  penal  condition  resulting  from  the  judgment 
is  variously  answered.  Certain  of  His  sayiiiga  are 
taken  to  point  to  a  terminable  penalty.     Theae, 
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however,  are  Few  in  number,  and  appear  either  to 

be  irrel«vaiit  {e.g.  Lk  12"*  ",  wliere  tlie  (jiio^lion  is, 
not  tlie  liunition  of  tlie  jntiicial  awards,  but  their 
adjubtment  tv  dtlTerent  de^evs  of  wron^),  or  to 
soffi^t  the  opposite  concluMon  [e.j^.  Mt  5^  *',  Lk 
I2*-'*,  where  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  liability 
that  cannot  Iw  dinchar^'e*!,  and  a  justice  tliat  is  in- 
exorable ;  Mt  12"w  iMk  3**  Lk  12"  where  the 
terms  nr>|]f!ar  to  be  exdusive  terms,  cxpre^sinK  tlie 
irru media blenei<8  of  the  condition,  the  fiict  I  hat  ther«> 
can  l>e  no  forgiveness  at  any  purit>d  for  the  sin  in 
question).  It  ifl  urged,  too,  but  on  grounds  open 
to  challenge,  that  the  distinctive  terms  •eternnl' 
(tti'iinat)  and  'punishment'  (it6Xa<«ii)  nmy  have  in 
this  connexion  other  tlian  their  usual  ami  obvious 
applicationa.  Kat,  on  Che  other  hand,  the  linality 
of  destiny  appmnt  to  be  expressed  utiniiHULkal'lv 
ami  in  many  difTereut  forms — in  tlie  words  with 
wliich  at  tlie  ctu!^e  of  the  great  eschatolugical  dis- 
course the  moral  issues  of  life  are  summed  np 
(Mt  25'*'^),  in  such  contrasts  aa  that  between  tlio 
'  kingdom  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
■wurld'  and  'the  ctcmnl  lire  whifh  i»  pr^qwrcd  fur 
the  devil  and  his  angois'(Mt  25*');  in  thenlnteniciits 
of  the  utsues  of  Gud'n  kirigiloni  and  of  man's  fife 
given  in  the  (larables  {c.q.  Mt  IS""**- ""*^) ;  in  the 
tlgiireH  of  'tlie  unctuennhablp  fire'  (Mk  9^),  the 
'worm'  that  'dielli  not'  (Mk  9**),  the  salting  with 
fire{Mk  9**),  and  the  like;  in  the  many  other  terms 
of  solemn  moment  by  which  the  Bnal  lot  of  the 
nnwurthyisdescrilied — tmniKhincntfroniChriat  (Mt 
""•^),  rejection  (Mt  HV".  Lk  9=*).  the  loss  of  the 
Roul  or  the  life(Mk  K"),  ilying  in  one's  sins  (.In 
8"-"),  perishing  (Jn  3"),  being  judged  already  (Jn 
3'"),  i  t«  being  good  never  to  have  been  bom  ( M 1 20*", 
Mk  U'M,  etc.  Those  flayings  are  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  beliefs  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  on  the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the 
Tctribuiion  of  thu  wicked.  These  are  by  no  meaiia 
eft'ij'  to  determine,  as  they  varii-d  at  dillf^riTit 
periods  and  in  different  school**.  Yet  the  iccncral 
cundiCJon  of  opinion  in  our  Lord's  time  Bn<l  in  the 
iniinedialely  preiviling  twriod  can  he  staled  with 
approximate  certainty.  The  .lewish  hooks  relevant 
to  the  c]acstion  contain  little  to  benr  out  any  large 
belief  in  the  tinal  restoratibn  of  all.  They  often 
use  terms — death,  jDcrcfUion,  d<^ttruetion,  and  the 
like,  whidi  might  lie  taken  to  point  to  annihilation 
aa  the  final  lot  of  the  witked,  if  interpreted  apnrt 
from  the  old  popular  idcAs  of  Sheol  (f.7.  P.i.-Sol  3" 
9*  li^  13"  15^^  of.  2  Es  7*  S""".  Apoc.  Bar  30). 
But  in  majiy  cases  the  language  \h  acfliiitely  ex- 
jirfssive  of  trie  tinnlitv  of  the  retribution  (e.g.  Jth 
10",  4Mac  9»-",  liiioch  r»»-«  10"'"  12»-'  22^"  273-> 
etc.).  The  schools  of  Hillel  and  Sliaimnai,  too,  seem 
brtth  to  Iiave  taught,  though  in  ditTerent  ways,  the 
immediate  sealing  of  iwrtain  clajtse^t  of  sinners  to 
Gehenna,  or  their  punishment  tliere  to  'ages  of 
a^ea.'  It  wootd  ajijienr,  therefore,  that  in  Cjirist's 
time,  with  certain  variations  and  exceptions,  the 
belief  was  genera]  in  an  enduring  penalty  in  the 
other  world  for  the  alisohit^ily  evif— unnghtL-ooi* 
Gentiles,  guilty  and  npustato  Jews.  Christ's 
escKfttology  is  one  of  gmce.  His  doctrine  is  a 
revelation  of  life.  But  It  throws  into  strong  relief 
the  res]>unsihilitie8  of  the  present  existence,  the 
ciTtainty  of  i\\k  retrilmtion  of  sin,  the  jiosfcihility 
of  an  eternal  Hin  (Mk  S*)  with  an  eternal  penalty. 
II.  The  Apostolic  F.whatoloov. — L"nd«r  tluw 
title  we  include  the  e^chatological  ideas  and  truths 
delivered  in  the  various  groups  of  NT  writings 
outside  the  evangelical  records  of  Christ's  own 
worda  Taking  eadi  writer  sep}irat«ly,  we  have  to 
ascertain  what  contrihution  he  makes  tu  theevuliR- 
toloj^icnl  aysteni,  in  wlmt  relation  it  stands  to 
Christ's  doctrine,  in  what  sense  it  is  in  harmony 
with  that,  in  what  degree  it  is  supplementary. 
There  are  questions  of  literary  oritieiam  ootinected 
vot.  I.— 48 


with  not  a  few  of  the  writings,  qnestions  both  of 
geniiinunexM  and  of  integntv.  Into  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cnt^ir  here,  in  inrreasing  measore 
these  writings  are  bein^  lifu'd  above  the  uncertain- 
ties of  criticiMu.  It  IS  enough  for  our  pn-'siint 
purjiose  to  take  tliem  as  reprt-ariitativeH  of  diHerent 
types  of  NT  doctrine,  earlier  and  later.  Their 
idfas  exhibit  certain  characteristic  differences  in 
form  in  the  difTcrcnt  groups.  They  benr  the 
impress  of  tlie  Ix'liefs,  opinions,  and  ways  of 
spevuh  that  were  current  among  the  Jews  of  the 
time.  They  have  obvious  points  of  nitinitv  w  ith  the 
ideas  of  tlie  UT.  They  stand  in  a  special  relation, 
of  dependence  and  agreement,  to  Chribt'f>  doctrine. 
The  Epistlt  of  Jfimes,  a   notable    product   of 

firimitive  Jewi.<ih  ChrisTianity,  says  com jMt rati vely 
title  oil  the  things  of  tliP  und.  1l  sppjiks  THOHt 
detiiiitely  of  the  ParoHsio,  of  that  as  an  event  nigli 
at  liaud,  and  as  having  judgment  as.>ioci.ited  with 
it  [b").  It  speaks  also  of  a  Kiiujdom  that  is  pro- 
mised [2^} ;  of  a.  Judge  who  '  stAiideth  at  the 
door  *  (5') :  of  a  judgment  that  m  ill  be  according  to 
cliaracter  and  resjMjnsibility  (2'^  3');  of  recom- 
penses for  the  tried  and  proved  [V],  and  retri- 
Lutions  fur  the  opiiresHive  riiih  (6'-  *• ') ;  of  a  penalty 
whii-h  ap|iears  to  t>e  eternnl  {5'*'. 

In  the  Epistlr.  of  Jude  Christ*!*  Return  is  the 
great  event  of  the  future  (v.") ;  the  reward  of  the 
gooi)  is  'eternal  life'  (v.**] ;  the  truth  of  the  final 
judgment  (vv.'-  '•)  is  asserted  ;  the  doom  of  the 
evil  is  described  as  the  '  blackness  of  darkness,'  a 
doom  '  reserved  for  ever '  (v.^*).  A  peculiar  feature 
(nppearing  also  iu  2  I'cter),  in  the  cHt'hnioIogy  of 
this  Epistle,  is  the  place  given  to  the  judgment  of 
fallen  angels— a  subject  on  which  the  Jewish 
imagination  ran  riot  (see  especially  the  Book  of 
Enoch  6-lU.  21  ;  cf.  also  Jubilees  5.  AiNW. 
Bar  eU"^").  Here  their  doom  is  described,  free 
from  the  extravagances  which  meet  us  in  tlio  Apo- 
calyptic books,  as  thiit  of  Iming  '  kept  in  everlasting 
botKls  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
greatdoy'(RV  v.«). 

The  writings  bearing  Peter's  name,  together 
with  the  discourses  ascribed  to  that  apostle  in  the 
Hk.  of  Act«,  represent  a  distinct  type  of  eeohato- 
logical  teaching,  as  of  doctrinal  statement  gcneraJly. 
The  Secojid  Epistle,  the  geouineneas  of  \^liich  hjis 
lieen  so  largitly  niiestinnixl,  exhihita  an  attinity  iii 
many  things  with  the  Epistle  uf  Judc.  It  hiut  the 
same  conception  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  the 
conclusive  event  of  the  future  (1"  2').  It  sjicaks  in 
much  the  same  terms  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the 
doom  of  evil  men  [2'-'-'-»-").  It  de«igTiatea  the 
recompense  of  the  good  as  an  'eternal  kingdom' 
(1"),  as  Judc  designates  it  'eternal  life.'  It  has 
the  same  exceptional  doctrine  of  the  punishment 
of  falhm  anL'ets,  applying  tho  nnui<ual  term 
TarUtnu  to  the  intunnediate  place  of  tlieir  deten- 
tion, and  describing  LliPin  as  [zummitted  to  '  pits  of 
darkness  in  reserve  unto  judgment' (^}.  But  it 
als<i  makes  its  own  pt^ciihar  contribution  to  the 
esuhatotogy  of  the  canonical  writings  in  a  remark- 
able parngraph,  tliu  most  detailed  of  its  kind  in 
NT,  on  the  end  of  the  world  (3*'").  It  teaches 
that  Christ's  Pwousia  is  to  lirin^j  the  whole  present 
sj-fllem  of  things  t<i  its  concluKioii,  and  the  world 
itself  to  its  ctmsummation.  With  the  gruat  event 
of  Ills  coming  the  existing  order  »liall  be  dihsolved  ; 
the  ]>rcsent  heavens  and  enrth  are  to  give  place  to 
'  fresh  heavens  and  a  fresh  earth ' ;  and  a  recon- 
structed world  is  to  come  forth  as  the  abode  of 
righteousness  and  the  scene  of  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  Gisi.  In  this  2  P  attaches  it«elf  to 
OT  oouceplluns  of  a  world-conllacrntion  (PsSO^Oj', 
Is  66"-  '•■  ^,  Dn  7"-  "1,  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
preoent  system,  efTected  by  fire,  in  connexion  witli 
J"*  judgiuent  and  tho  d.iv  of  Hi*  recompense  (?• 
lOff^-  =".  Job  U",  Is  34*  mH 
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Firtt  Pfter,  TvSich  ia  an  epistle  of  hope,  looks  at 
all  things  in  the  light  of  the  future.  It  hna  a 
liurge  efichatologjr,  tlio  ceutrol  [luiiit  of  wliich  is 
(-.'hriafa  'Apoc&iypse,'  Hia  ro%'cULiuD  or  appearing 
(1'  o*).  lt»  (luniinant  uot^a  are  the  '  liutt  tiiuu,'  tlie 
'und  of  nil  MiLuKH,'  the  judf^uent  (P  4~- ").  In  the 
jadgment  God  HiaiBelf  is  JufJjre(l");  ChriRl  also 
ftppeani to  W  Jiuljip (l*).  The judginpnt  in iiniverwil, 
oJiKQ  of  quick  and  of  dvad  (4*).  It  W;:iii9  with  tho 
house  of  God  now,  and  it  has  its  fat4j  reaen'(>d  for  the 
•nnffodly  and  the  sinner'  t**'-'").  The  judgment 
of  tlio  unriKhtcoui  is  referred  to  only  inculmiLnlly. 
The  reward  of  the  good  is  dcetared  in  vnriaiis  terms, 
afi  an  '  inlieritAncu,'  *  hunoar,'  '  life,'  a  '  cruwn  of 
glory,'  etc  (!*■'  6*).  The  qncatinn  of  i^reateat 
interest  in  the  e^chatolopy  of  this  Kpistle.  howerer, 
is  its  relatUm  to  tlie  'larger  hope'  This  tnrns 
upon  the  interpretation  jrivcn  to  the  two  famous 
paasogee  touching  the  preaching  to  *  the  Bpirits 
in  prison*  (3'*'"),  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  'the  dead'  (4").  In  connexiun  with  these  tlio 
Application  which  Peter  makes  of  Pm  16  in  his 
rantecoHtal  discourse  (An  '2?U  is  aI»o  hruujrht  into 
view.  Tlie  termn  in  which  Peter  npcaks  here  of 
Clirist,  'neither  was  he  left  in  Hades,  nor  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption,'  have  been  taken  to  point  to  a 
nsit  of  Christ  to  the  under-world,  and  a  conHcqnent 
activity  of  Hi*  grace  there.  It  is  with  Christ's 
Ttsurrxction,  however,  that  Peter  is  specially  oou- 
eemed  in  that  disoour.<<e,  and  the  wonli^  do  not  go 
heyond  the  bnwd  Ktateinent  that  ('!iri!4t  at  Hia 
death  passed  into  the  worUI  of  the  departed  like 
other  men,  bat  passed  thither  only  to  riKe  again. 
The  two  passages  in  the  Epiotle  it«elf  are  of  a 
difTorcnt  nature,  and  rank  among  the  chief  cntcea 
intcrpretjim  in  NT.  The  former  passage  has  been 
expounded  in  ttie  intcrcjit  of  many  diflerent 
theories— those  of  the  liberation  of  saints  of  OT 
times ;  Christ's  penal  nnduranre  nf  Clod's  wrath  ; 
the  purgatorial  detention  and  purifiuatioii  of  souIh  ; 
Chrufa  descent  to  Hades  for  the  purpose  of  a 
judicial  manifeetation  of  Himself,  for  a  fresh  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  ;ihere,  for  the  provision 
of  a  continuous  mmtstry  of  grace  tliere,  for  the 
prolongation  of  oppiortunitiea  of  repcntanco  and 
offers  of  furgivencHs  to  the  departed,  and  the  like. 
The  latter  piiAsaye  \\na  al-*o  been  very  ditferently 
Interpreteii,  On  the  liawiM  of  Iwith,  the  ewhntology 
of  this  E[ju*tle  has  been  understood  by  many  to 
favour  the  'larger  hope,'  and  to  suggest  thnt'this 
life  is  not  In  every  case  the  theatre  ofhnraan  fates, 
if  not  to  teach  tns  doctrine  of  the  exi^t-f  nee  of  a 
mini!*try  of  grace  in  the  world  of  the  departed  with 
untold  ]K>tuii1iilIties  of  afti'r-dcatli  repentance  and 
Bnlvatiun.  Kor  the  detaiU  of  (he  interpretatiiui 
and  for  its  hi-Htory  the  rommentaries  must  be  con- 
sulted. It  nitist  be  enough  here  to  say  that,  white 
the  view  in  f{nestton  has  been  largely  adopted, 
it  has  not  commended  iteelf  to  all  scholars  of 
authority.  The  cxegoais  of  these  pB.tsage.s  has 
still  mnny  uncertain  ties,  and  waito  y«5t  for  it»  ki-y  ; 
while  the  passages  themselves  stan^  entirely  alone 
in  NT.  (See  e»i>eeially  Gijder,  Die  Lehrc  von  tier 
ErtcSeinunff  Chritti  unter  lUn  Toftten  ;  Krtnig.  DU 
Lthrt  von  Christi  Hnllrnfnhrt ;  TMetolmaier,  His- 
tnria  diMfTnniis  de.  Dfscengn  Cfiristi  ad  Inferos 
litteraria:  HvUtiajin,  Sfhriftfjeuxis  j  XJiten,  ifinah- 
pr/ahrcn  sur  UoUe  ;  Schweitxcr,  Hinafi^ffaKrcn  eur 
liolle;  Spitta,  Chriati  Predift  an  iiit  Geister; 
Bruston,  Za  Daicente  ilu  Christ  aux  En/era.) 
The  further  question  has  bcnn  raised  whether 
Peter'i)  eschntologv  does  not  contain  the  doctrine 
of  a  Universal  Jtesloration .  In  his  discourse  to  the 
people  in  Solomon's  jjorch  (.\c  3'*''*)  he  is  reported 
to  have  flpoken  of  a  restoration  or  restitution  of  ait 
tliing».  This  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to 
intimate  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  Itut  the 
words  have  their  key  in  the  possago  of  Malachi 


(4*  •)  to  which  they  refer,  and  in  Christ's  applica- 
tion of  that  paasage  (Mt  IT***^).  So  regarded,  the 
restoration  of  which  Fetcr  speaks  becomes  oitha 
the  moral  renewal  of  Isnuit,  as  some  explain  it,  or 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  others  tliinU.  It  is 
in  nny  ease  a  renturation,  not  of  |ier«oiis.  but  of 
com/itions.  Peter's  ewOiatoIogj'.  therefore-,  is  in 
general  concord  with  that  wliir-h  has  mi  (jit  been 
recognized  in  NT.  The  points  in  which  it  has 
been  aup[)oscd  to  be  ditlcrent  vet  remain  doubtful. 

The  writings  a.*sociated  with  John's  name  haven 
ditttinct  and  pcHmhar  L-huracter  in  their  doctrine  of 
the  end  as  in  all  tilings  else.  There  ia  a  marked 
difference,  too,  between  tlie  Apocalyuso  and  thtf 
Kpistles.  The  funner  is  an  eschatologtcal  writing, 
following  the  order  of  the  Jewish  .Apocalyptic  In 
the  latter  eschatological  tnitlii^  ali«u  aj^ipcar,  but  in 
a  subordinato  place.  The  Eni^il'^t  oj  John,  with 
their  ideal  teoctilng,  fmd  the  future  in  the  present. 
As  in  the  version  of  Christ's  teaching  which  la 
given  in  the  Fourth  Go^j^ei,  their  great  conception 
iH  lifi,  and  that  as  ojipostid  to  diath  and  pertlUion. 
Aft  m  the  onn,  so,  tou,  in  the  other,  ttiis  life  is  in 
tlie  first  instance  a  pre-sciit  tiling  (1  Jn  6"- *•). 
But  it  is  al»o  n  thin;;  of  the  future  (1  Jn  2*"),  and 
it  is  an  eterttat  life,  life  after  the  divine  order,  life 
tvith  the  ethical  quiUitT  of  real,  perfect  life.  But 
it  is  none  the  les-i  a  lite  tliat  looks  to  a  fature— 
to  a  manifestation  vet  to  be  made  of  what  the 
children  of  iUni  shaU\>o  (l  Jn3*).  In  tlicae  Epistles 
the  ujK'hatologii'iil  relations  arc  uot  lost  in  the 
ideal.  They  spe.ik  of  tiie  '  las^t  hour'  (1  Jn  S^") ; 
of  an  'antichriHt'  that  'cometh'  as  well  as  of 
antichrists  that  already  are  { I  Jn  *2"-  •»-  =  4».  2  Jn  ») ; 
of  a  future  *  full  reward'  ('2  Jn');  of  a  vision  of 
Christ  and  a  conformitv  to  Him  which  are  not  of 
the  present  (1  Jn  H'-^];  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  yet  to  ha  made,  of  His  cxpci^ted  Parousi/t 
{I  Jn  2").  The  use  of  the  tonn  Puroajtia,  which 
i^where,  and  eapecioJIy  in  the  Pauline  vrTiiingx, 
has  a  very  definite  sense,  indicates  that,  while  to 
John  Christ'»  Return  was  in  one  acnne  a  spiritual 
advent,  a  iirewnt  aut  of  grace  or  judgment,  it  waa 
in  another  Bcnse  an  objective  event  of  the  future. 
While  ill  John's  writings,  too,  the  itcjfurr«(i<m  and 
the  Jitdgatent  are  for  the  most  part  Bplritoal  pro- 
ceasea  and  present  conditions,  they  are  also  eventa 
of  the  futtire  associntml,  as  they  are  elsowhere, 
with  the  Pareunia.  Tiiat  it  is  bo  with  regard  to  the 
fonacr  is  implied  in  what  is  xaid  of  the  judgment 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  children  otGod. 
Tlmt  it  is  so  with  the  judgment  itself  appeara 
eMpeciaJly  in  1  Jn  2'*  4". 

In  the  Apocaltjpxe  nf  St.  John  wo  hare  a  large 
nud  irnprewive  wwliatologv,  in  which  Christian 
trutli  appears  in  the  garb  of  Jewish  ideas  and 
Jewish  terms.  This  book  is  beyond  all  others  the 
book  of  the  fature.  That  future  w  near,  and  it  i« 
filled  with  the  figure  of  the  returning  Cliriet.  Its 
whole  doctrine  of  the  end  has  its  centre  in  the 
event  of  the  Parousia,  and  that  doctrine  is  con- 
voyed in  a  form  wbidi  bears  the  Htanip  both  of 
tlie  vitiions  of  OT  prophets  (especially  Eukiel, 
j^eehariah,  and  Daniel)  and  the  svmhoIiHm  of  tlia 
Jcwisli  Apocaly]>tic  Iwwks.  The  Panm»ia  appears 
occasionally  as  a  spiritual  advent  taking  eneet  in 
hi-Htory  (2'*3''*),  but  usually  as  the  objective  return 
which  behini:s  to  the  end  of  tilings.  It  is  regarded 
as  near  (2"  3'^  22'-  ») ;  it  i»  to  be  an  event  of  ff^ory, 
and  to  \wve  juditmrnt  for  it*  object  [I' J.  The  Jndge 
is  God  Uimnelf  (20");  but  Christ  also  api«ear»  om 
Judpell^O"  '"22'").  Like  the  non-canonical  books 
of  the  same  class,  it  speaks  much  of  the  fiigns  of 
the  end,  iind  of  the  prelusive  event*,  hut  avoids 
the  trivialities  and  the  gross  imaginings,  the  fanci- 
ful and  long-drawn -out  calculations,  which  are 
cliaracierifltiii  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  Apoo«lypiic 
{t.tj.  Enoch  10"91"-"93,Aa8ump.Mose8lO=*,i>ibylL 
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Or.  -4*^,  2  Es  U"  "  etc.).  At  times  it  ecems  to 
combine  dillerent  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Judui.sm 
of  tlie  thiiiK^  of  tbe  end.  In  one  para^Tapli  ('JO'''"), 
of  dillicult  intern retatioa,  it  apjjeura  to  follow  a 
view  of  the  liniu  eventa  wliiuii  dilTora  from  tlie 
(lerierat  dot^lrine  of  the  NT,  but  in  given  in  certain 
of  thd  Jon-Uh  booku — the  iileaof  a  millentiia)  rui^n 
of  Christ  on  enrtli,  to  be  followed  lirst  by  a  liual 
burst  of  Satanic  power,  anil  then  by  Christ's 
judicial  advent.  "Hie  paragraph,  wlilcn  will  not 
fit  a  purely  tipinitive  interpretation,  roprcsenta 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  as  con.si-sting  of  two  divisions, 
with  a  (loubld  resurrection  aud  a  duublu  judgment 
— a  Grat  reanrrection,  which  is  only  of  the  Baints, 
and  raore  particularly  the  martyred  saints,  and  a 
set^nd,  which  is  for  *  tliu  rest  of  the  dead  ' ;  a  first 
ju<lEtncnt  taking  efTect  in  the  overthrow  of  Sston, 
antla  Kecond,  which  is  in  forenmc  form,  and  for 
all  cloasoB  of  the  dead.  The  book  is  also  under- 
stood to  express  two  t-iews  of  the  lot  of  the  richt- 
eous  dead  :  one  in  which  they  aro  pTcscntca  as 
having  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  (13*),  an- 
other in  which  thtiy  are  presented  ns  in  the  under- 
world, in  conaciousncta  and  rest,  waiting  for  their 
complete  reward  (fi""|.  In  tlio  latter  case,  how- 
tntt  the  martyrs  alone  are  in  view,  and  in  both 
cases  the  lan^nce  is  that  of  the  imagination. 
The  ApocaIyp'4«,  however,  has  a  pronounced  doc- 
trine of  tho  Una]  awards.  The  reword  of  the 
rigliteons  is  convoyed  in  a  varied  imagery  of  tho 
OT  order — 'hidden  manna,'  a  'new  name,'  the 
'  crown  of  life,' '  right  to  the  tree  of  life,'  tho  |)Iaco 
of  a  'pillar'  in  the  temple,  a  tq'i^  with  Chriitt,  a 
poKilion  before  the  throne,  entraur.e  into  the  citj', 
tlio  virion  of  God's  face,  the  heirship  of  nil  thinp^ 
(2T.io,n  311 «  7i»2n  *£.»■'*).  The  penalty  of  the 
unrighteous  is  describe*]  as  '  great  tribulation,' 
beinK  'without,'  lolling  with  death,  burning  with 
lire  (a*  ■  US'-  •  22") ;  but  aliove  all  by  two  terms, 
•  the  second  death '  (2"  20*  "  2 1")  and  '  the  lake  of 
lire  *  (19"  20"  21"),  which  are  jwculiur  to  tluH  book 
among  the  NT  writings,  but  which  occur  in  ono 
form  or  other  in  the  Kabbinical  and  Apocalyptic 
literature  {e.g.  Enoch  18"  21'"  00«).  In  this 
liook  tbey  appear  to  denoto  a  lasting  letribution. 
Further,  tbe  Apoc.  expresses  tbo  doctrine  of  a 
perfected  world  aa  well  as  that  of  a  perfected 
society.  It  has  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  (SP"*)  as  welt  ax  that  of  a  {Ksrfeettid 
city  of  God  (21>-22"J. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hthrcws,  where  we  have  a 
serieit  of  idoas  and  forms  of  exnression  in  general 
alTmity  with  the  Pauline  type  o(  doctrine,  and  not 
less  with  the  older  apofltohc  type,  eschatology  is 
not  the  prominent  subject.  Lven  the  'rest'  and 
'  tho  world  to  conic'  are  not  presented  primarily  as 
of  the  future.  Vet  tho  things  of  the  end  make  a 
^considerable  clement  of  the  thought  of  the  Kpidtle. 
Tbe  doctrines  of  •  resurrection  of  the  ile^i  and 
'eternal  judgment'  aro  dealt  with  as  things  that 
should  bo  well  understooil(B"').  The  day  of  Christ's 
coming  ia  in  the  writi^ir's  eye ;  it  is  a  day  that 
draws  nigh,  and  with  it  the  judgment  is  connootod 
(ff*  10^  s»).  In  tbo  judgment  it  is  God  lliniseif. 
not  tbe  Son,  that  is  Judge,  and  Ho  is  '  Judge  of 
all'  (12»  10»^").  The  F.pistlo  also  bus  a  definite 
doctrine  of  Jinal  awardi.  The  recomponBe  of  the 
righteons  is  the  '^lieaven'  into  which  the  Fore- 
runner and  High  Vrieat  has  n&^sed,  an  '  et«ma] 
inhcritanro,'  an  'enduring  suWance,'  a  'belter 
country,'  a  '  city  prepared,  a  '  kingdom  which  can- 
not be  moved'  [4*  (i"-»  0»M0**-"  11"  li«»).  Tho 
retribntion  of  the  unrighteous  is  'judgment,' 
'  fierceness  of  fire,'  *pordition'  (lO"*"). 

In  tho  Pauline  Epitlta,  together  with  the  dis- 
courses attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Book  of 
Acta,  we  find  a  remarkable  eschstology,  Inrger, 
more  developed,  and  in  some  points,  especially  in 


the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  having  more  of 
the  aspect  of  reasoned  statement.  Even  this 
eschatology,  however,  is  not  given  in  anything 
liko  orderly  or  systtiuatio  form,  but  incidentally  as 
occasion  aroae  froiu  Lime  to  time  in  the  discharge 
of  St.  Paul'ii  mini-ttry.  Nor  is  it  tho  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Pauline  writings.  The  <{uestinnK 
of  its  precise  nature  and  measure,  its  consistencv, 
and  it-s  relations  to  what  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  have  been  made  dependent  on  questions 
regarding  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Epistles  and  the  growth  of  St.  Paul's  iileiLS.  In  its 
main  clement^  however,  it  is  uniifrccti.-d  by  Ihesu 
questions.  Its  essential  [Kiints  would  remain  tho 
some  had  wo  only  the  funr  primary  Epistles 
accepted  by  B&ur.  They  «]M>ear  in  all  the  four 
distinct  groups  into  which  the  Paulino  writings 
fail.  They  do  not  appear  in  tho  same  propor- 
tions and  relations,  or  under  precisely  the  same 
OKpccts.  in  the  several  groups.  But  the  ditl'crences 
which  have  to  be  recognixad  do  not  amount  to 
inconsistency.  They  do  not  imply  any  essential 
change  of  view,  and  do  not  smM^jir  to  go  beyond 
what  finds  its  explanation  in  dinerences  of  circum- 
stanoe,  occasion,  and  circle  of  rejulers. 

As  in  other  sections  of  NT,  the  doctrine  of  the 
thinf^s  of  the  end  is  closely  related  in  tlie  Pauline 
writmga  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  idea 
which  recurs  in  all  the  four  groups  of  Epistles. 
This  *  kingdom,'  though  sometimes  described  as  u 
pnMtit  kingdom  (Ito  U".  cf.  1  Co  4»,  Col  I"),  U 
usually  a  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  the  idea  of 
Ita  consummation  is  tho  centre  of  the  Paulino 
escliatology.  A  foremost  place  is  given  in  this 
esthatology  to  tho  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming, 
winch  event  is  descrii*il  under  *  variety  of  terms 
— His 'day,' His 'revelation,'  His  ' ParonKla,' etc. 
(I  Co  V-  ■  0»,  I  Th  2'*  3»  4"  fl»' »»,  2  Th  1'  2>-  •• '.  Ph 
1>",  I  Ti6",2Ti  1"4' ■^  Tit2'»etc.).  This  Parousia 
is  reganled  as  an  objective  event.  Tho  passages 
in  which  tliis  'coming'  ia  de<:l;ired  are  nut  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  writings  ;  and  when 
compared  with  each  other  they  do  not  suggest  a 
change  in  St.  Paul's  mind  from  a  le«s  spiritual 
idea  in  the  earlier  Epistles  to  a  more  spintual  in 
the  later.  The  doctrines  of  t\\a  Rcsurreetion,  tho 
Judgment,  and  tho  Final  Awards  also  appear  in 
essentially  the  Bunie  fonn  In  tho  Pauline  writings, 
and  in  the  several  groups  of  these  writings,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  rtsurrutum  finds  its 
largest  expositidn  in  the  |irimary  Etmtliw,  Init  it  is 
given  also  in  otliers,  and  it  is  a  real  f/odili/  res^irree- 
tion,  a  return  of  the  complete  man  to  IiJfe  (Ko  4'\ 
8",  I  Co  15.  2Co  PM^a'-'.  Ph  3"  ").  Thcjud^ment 
is  tho  jad«iucnt  of  tftx/  (Ro  2"  W\  cf.  3").  of  Christ 
(2  Co  5'^  -2  Ti  4').  of  Uod  through  Christ  (Ro  2") ;  a 
future,  final  judgment  <Ro  2*,  1  Co  3"} ;  a  riglitcoua 
judgment)  discovering  the  secrets  of  all  hearU, 
giving  to  every  man  according  to  his  wurks  ( Ita  2*, 
2  Th  1>,  2  Ti  4«) ;  a  universal  judgment,  for  both 
quick  and  dead  {.-Vc  17",  ci.  Ho  14".  2Ti  4').  The 
issues  of  that  judgment  are  duclared  with  remark- 
able frequency  nnd  variety  of  sUitemont :  thoy  ore 
dcscribdi  as 'eternal' (aiuixoi),  which  tcnn  in  tho 
Pauline  Epistles  is  essentially,  and  in  most  ap|dica. 
tions,  one  of  duration  {of.  e.g.  Uu  IC=",  2Co  fl'  etc). 
The  lot  of  the  unrighteous  has  n  suliurdinate  place, 
but  is  expressed  as  'wratii,'  'the  wrath  to  come,* 
'death,' '  punishment,'  'dofitnictinn,'  'eternal  de- 
BtTuction  from  the  fnce  ot  the  l^ird'  (ItoG*,  1  Th 
P^  Ito  2*  &\  2  Th  1»,  Ph  3^').  The  lot  of  tho 
right4;uas  is  a  salvation  '  with  eternal  ^lory,' 
a  '  prixe,'  a  '  crown.'  an  '  inheritance,'  a  '  manifssta> 
tion,*  a  •  reign.'  a  '  life '  witii  Christ,  *  eternal  lile,* 
•the  life   Mrliich    is   life   indeed'   ( !to  2^  5»^ «"  6»- ■, 

1  Co  9»*,  Gal  5"  0',  Ph  3",  Cul  I"  S»,  1  Ti  1"  B'*  ", 

2  Ti  2'  '» 4*  Tit  P  aU-.  I. 

The  Pauline  escliatology  baa  eleiiienta  which  are, 
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in  Bonie  sense,  peculiar  to  itself.  Among  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Itauture  of  the  Saint« 
(ITU  4")  and  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Th  2»-").  Of 
these  the  fonnor  has  a  CL-rtuin  allinity  with  one  of 
tiic  (\ii«cfilyi(lic  visions  (K<iv  ]!"■"),  aa  wull  riswith 
Chrii)t.'i4  \\ord  regarding  the  '  gathering  of  the 
elect  '(Mt:!M'^},  anu  the  nurmtivcsof  tlie  n^ci^npiiin, 
eroeciftUy  tlio?e  by  Luke  (Mk  I6'»,  Lk  24",  Ac  l"-'"). 
The  latter  takes  il«  form  from  I>anier8  predic- 
tion* {0*'  ll"-"  12"),  and  is  in  alfinity  with  Christ's 
eschatological  disconrse  (Mt  24^),  and  John's  de- 
claration on  Antichrifit  {1  Jn  2'*). 

Thnru  are  alxu  thiiij^s  in  tlio  l^itilinn  encha- 
tolo;;y  on  the  interpretation  and  rfla(ioii»  of  whieh 
opinion  htu*  \tevn  divided.  It  in  thought  hy  KOine 
to  de]>art  from  the  general  view  of  the  NT,  and  to 
join  the  Apocalvpue  (aO'-'")  in  teaching  the  inter- 
vention ointniilrnniai  period  between  two  distinct 
raiarrcctionn.  But  this  idea,  which  is  othonvise 
alien  t-o  St.  KnuJ'swntings,turas  upon  the  particular 
interpretation  of  a  dingle  pasaage  U  Co  15^^),  in 
which  tho  immediate  question  is  not  one  of  tucctt- 
Won  or  rhronolOKii:al  order,  and  in  which  nothini; 
is  Haid  of  any  other  reMurrt^-thm  than  that  of  those 
who  are  Christ's.  Tlie  Pauline  Epistles  have  also 
l>eeu  tfuppoued  to  contain  a  definite  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state,  with  activities  of  grace  in  it. 
The  doctrine  of  upttrffntort/,  or  s^uino  pruvi.iion  for 
the  purL'ntion  of  aouU  in  the  other  worhl,  has  been 
ascntjea  to  the  great  paragraph  in  I  Co  3"*",  in 
which,  however,  the  'day'  in  question  is  that  of 
the  judgment,  and  tho  action  referred  to  U  that  of 
testing,  not  purifj-ing.  The  doctrine  of  a  mUidte 
state,  with  a  dcwH'nt  of  Christ  implying  the  exten- 
sion of  grace  and  opportunity,  is  supposed  to  bo 
contained,  in  particular,  in  certain  passages  of  the 
sreater  Epistles.  One  of  these  is  the  section  in 
Romans  (10^")  in  which  ose  is  miule  of  Ht  30"". 
But  tho  main  idea  there  is  tliu  aeressifiUittf  of  the 
Divine  pommandmont,  the  neamest  and  attaina- 
bilitif  of  the  rii,'hteon9ne3a  of  God,  and  the  words 
say  nothing  of  a  Iladcs-niini-slrj'  of  Christ,  nothing 
of  the  world  of  thu  dead,  Iniyund  tho  invl  ttiat 
Chriet  entered  It  and  was  ruised  from  it.  Another 
is  tho  paragraph  in  Kphemans  (4'"'°)  in  which  the 
subject  of  gifin  is  dealt  with,  nnd  the  68th  Tsalm 
is  introdueeil  in  that  connexion.  It  f>)icak9  of  a 
descent  of  Christ,  hy  which  some  understand  the 
doBcent  from  heaven  in  the  incarnation,  and  others 
the  descent  from  earth  to  liades.  But  even  on 
the  latter  interpretation  the  paragrapli  says  no- 
thing of  any  worlc  of  Christ,  or  any  poBsihilities  for 
the  dead  in  Hades.  Of  greater  interest  is  the 
queistiun  whuUier  the  Pauline  eschatology  contains 
the  doctrine  of  a  vniversal  reatoratton.  The 
answer  turns  mainly  on  certain  paaaagea  of  Imrga 
SQggestion  in  the  Epistttsof  the  Captivity,  together 
with  one  or  two  in  the  earlier  Ki>ihtl(;!4,  Tim  i:oin- 
parison  between  Adam  and  Christ  in  1  Co  15*  is 
cited  in  this  interest.  The  nnivenutlity  expressed 
there,  however,  does  nob  mean  that  all  shall  in  the 
end  l>w  made  certain  of  blessedness.  The  point  is 
either,  as  some  take  it,  that  all  who  are  Christ's 
shall  bo  rai.Hc<l  {the  'all'  being  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  ca-*e) ;  or,  as  others  think,  that,  as  in 
Adam  all  arc  made  subject  to  phytiical  death,  so  in 
Christ  all  shall  be  raised  out  of  it.  The  state- 
ment in  the  same  chapter  {1  Co  15**^}  on  the 
sn^Hluiug  of  all  things,  and  the  cxinHnnimation  in 
whirh  (.i<k1  shall  be  'uU  in  all,'  is  alfto  supposed 
to  iiiiidy  Paul's  hoiie  of  n  Hnal  restoration  of  nil. 
But  the  snbiects  to  be  subdued  are  not  sinful  men, 
hut  'all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power '—all 
powers  opposed  to  God ;  and  the  end  expressed  by 
tho  'nil  in  all'  is  a  condition  of  things  in  whicTi 
tho  world  in  all  its  parts  will  annwur  to  Coil's 
will,  or  in  which  the  wdl  of  CtMl  w  ill  be  reeogruzfd 
as  the  sole  authority.    The  declaration  of  the  uni- 


versal adoration  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exalted 
Christ  (Ph  2'*- ")  is  also  cited  as  a  distinct  witness 
to  the  same ;  in  which,  however,  there  is  probably 
nothing  beyond  the  broad  statement  of  a  homage 
wide  as  univetsaj  nature,  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  made  by  three  great  closises  of  living 
beings.  The  [uuisage--*  which  are  nio«t  definite  and 
mo«il relevant  are  the  one  in  Ephesianstl'-  '*)  which 
speaks  of  a 'summing  up' of  nil  things  in  Christ, 
and  the  one  in  Colossians  (1^)  which  speaks  of  a 
'reconciliation'  of  all  things.  In  thofw  the  terms 
are  large  enough  to  include  all  created  things,  and 
go  Ijeyoiiil  the  rase  of  univerMil  num.  or  ovi-n  tho 
whole  nniniato  creation.  They  are  passages  whicli 
express  the  cosmic  effects  of'^Chri.Ht's  work,  nnd 
appear  beat  interpreted  as  declarations  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their 
pristine  condition  of  harmony,  through  Christ  as 
the  centre  of  unity  and  bond  of  reconciliation. 

Tho  Pauline  eaehatolocy  has  it«  poiut  of  cul- 
minatLon  in  its  doctrine  oi  Uie  rcsurrtrtion.  That 
dm!trine  is  a  eonHL*)tent  as  well  as  a  luftv  one.  It 
does  not  limit  itself  to  a  resurrection  of*^  the  just, 
hut  has  ita  place  also  for  that  of  the  nnjust. 
Xcithcr  does  it  regard  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  that  of  tho  unjust  u  two  sncocssive  acts, 
separatenl  bv  a  millennial  period,  the  passage  {!  Co 
Ijjo-atj  t-iiiyiiy  relied  on  fur  iJint  lH;iiig  ia^ufticicnt 
to  t^ustain  it.  Nor  dues  it  >>t-i'iu  to  prvdieato  the 
proviMon  of  an  interim  Iwdy,  as  some  have  argncd 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  paragraph  (2  Co  S'"*), 
for  the  existence  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Nor,  again,  does  it  entangle  itself  wtth 
curious  ([uostions  regarding  the  how  of  tho  resnrrcc- 
tiun.  the  natiux'of  tiie  rij^cu  body,  or  the  condition.s 
of  the  future  life,  but  conteut»  itself  with  the 
cimplest  analogies  dra\vn  from  nature  and  from 
Christ's  own  caae.  It  consi^^tently  afhnns  for  man 
a  real  and  complete  continuaiire  of  hieing,  not  an 
incorporeal  immortality  like  tliat  to  which  Greek 
thought  looki-il,  but  a  bodily  immortality,  a  per- 
manence of  life  in  the  int'Cgrity  ot  i(ian*s  entire 
nature.  It  connect-s  its  doctrine  uf  the  n»urr«c- 
tion  Willi  other  c-ardiii«l  Pauline  tioctrines — the  in- 
dwelling of  tho  Spirit,  the  inward  presence  of 
Christ,  the  mystical  union.  It  links  it  further 
with  the  doctrine  of  n  renovated  earth  and  a 
rau^Kimed  creation  (Ko  S'*-**). 

The  eschatology  of  the  NT,  therefore,  is  in  iU 
hroa«i  outlines  a  consistent  though  not  a  system* 
atizecl  doctrine.  In  tiie  different  sections  of  NT, 
and  with  all  differences  In  detail,  the  eschatology 
turns  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Parousia,  thel»oiiily 
resurrection,  the  univerKal.  righleous  ju<lgmcnt,  the 
final  awards  of  recompense  nod  penalty.  U  is  in 
eaaential  harmony  witti  the  faith  and  l^a^^hing  uf 
the  OT,  and  requires,  for  its  explanation  no  theories 
of  derivation  from  ethnic  thought.  The  distinctive 
jwiiiU*  in  tho  Pauline  eschatology  are  in  athnity 
with  Hebrew  faith,  nut,  as  home  argue  (Pfleiderer, 
etc.).  with  Greek  thought.  The  same  is  even  more 
obviously  the  cjise  with  the  eschatology  of  the  NT 
writings  out-'-iilw  the  Pauline  circle.  Easetie  or 
Alexandrian  (Philonic)  ideas  are  not  In  pUee  as 
sourceti  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  things  of  the 
end.  Kven  tho  dnactrine  or  the  re-nirrcrtion  as  it 
is  given  in  the  NT  cannot  l»e  said  to  be  dependent, 
in  the  sense  affirmed  by  .lome  (L.  H.  MillH.  etc.), 
on  the  Zoroaslrinn  theology.  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  its  allirniatiuns  the  NT  ettthatology 
has  been  inlluenccd  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  form 
by  external  modes  nf  thought,  lu  id)  that  is  of 
its  substance  it  is  in  relation  to  Hebrew  faith, 
and  has  ita  point  of  issue  in  the  principles  and 
ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 

LrrauTi'Ka— The  *«.r(onii  booki  on  ST  Th4«l«ffp'  **>• 
Bibliral  ThtoUmv  qf  ^T.  Uiv  TtacMina  ot  CfariA  sad  the 
ApostJca,  by  Bttur,  Ke«ader,  B«uM,  Lvclder,  Schralil,  Oosterre*. 
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lint  CMiivwith  to  lonie,  ticliul    fali<!  in  tu  vaeU. 
}t  this  AV  preserves  thri'c  examiileM  in  OT,  Job 
.'•  •  a*,  ilU  in  the  phniw  '  to  fcnr  ijod  nnd  e.  ovU ' 
Heb.  TIB)  ;  and  ono  in  XT,  I  F  3"  '  I*t  him  pschew 


Mtfeti  WciM,  DevBcbUir,  Wsnilt,  Uoltanum,  etc. ;  the  VArioua 
t»ulM>  Uluiitnu*«  at  ilT  TUum  and  Jewiib  beliefs :  CoUol, 
JitMt-Ctvtiat  ft  Ua  enyaiMM  mawianiqua  de  mm  Umm  :  Kdtn- 
bain,  •/•fwi  CAe  Mt$riah ;  Drununond,  •/mriill  Jttamth  i  Sunlon, 
jtmiik  »i*d  Christian  iltaiuih;  IliWnfelil,  Jxuiveht  AjhJ:.: 
Ofronr,  J<Uirh%nii£Tt  itcj  HeiU ;  S>%ur«r.  UJt ;  tJuuamUi, 
If0V  Tut.  TitAU;  WclMtr,  Jiid.  T/utilvjie ;  VtUtacb,  Ili/iiuM 
^tfdiabiffiii  8.  DBvldwn,  liixtrint  of  Latt  Thiivjt;  ijuluiaml, 
ClwWmit  Doetritu  ef  Immortaiity ;  Pustj',  Whm  it  o/  faith 
O*  to  SwrtOMting  I^miahmtfU  f  Whlt«.  Lif  in  C'Arijt ;  l'vUvel> 
OIHff,  PrMtm  nf  iinmartal^^ ;  Kklnwh,  MtettM^o^  dt4 
f'aittvMi  lUmcll,  Tk4  Fannuui;  Rkmun,  iicArw  v<m  i<r 
Afotata^Mi*,  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND. 

ESCHEW.— Tn  the  older  versiooB  *  eschew '  ia 
common,  and  ia  used  in  two  itenscs.  —  1.  To 
'e«cape/  as  Pr  U"  \Vy»-'.  'Ho  tlmt  t.'«diewcth 
anaria,  schal  be  silcur ' :  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  p.  7U, 
'  If  tliey  will  not  convert  themaclves  from  their 
wicked  errour,  there  aliall  ha«iUy  oome  npon  them 
the  wrath  of  tiod,  which  they  Khali  not  CMihcw.' 
Of  tiiia  meaning  A  V  has  retained  no  uxaniple. 

2.  To  'turn  away  from,'  an  Fr  17'"  Wye.    'He 
that  crtciit'with  to  lonie,  »chal    faliu  in  tu  vaeU.* 
Of 
1' 

(Heb. 

evil,  and  do  good '  {Or  AnXicw).  Cf.  In  7"  Cov. 
'  Bttt  or  ener  that  childe  come  to  knowledge,  to 
fschue  thu  eut;!  and  clioiuj  the  good.'  ItV  nrcfora 
■  turn  away  from'  in  1  F,  .^rner.  KV  in  .loli  al»a 
Eschew  ciimu  into  the  Eiig.  lang.  from  the  Old 
High  Ger.  sci>ihcn  <  through  the  Kr,  etchcver), 
whence  come  also  '  shy,'  adj.  and  verb. 

J.  Hastings. 

ESDRAELON.— Tills  ia  the  Gr.  way  of  «Titing  the 
Heb.  nanift  Jeireel— "jupi'  'God  80Mc-th*—tho royal 
city  nf  Ahiib  and  .luxebel,  wbicli,  tttd.nding  on  the 
E.  c-dgo,  gave  it^  niLin«  to  '  the  t^oaC.  plain '  of  central 
Falefltine.  It  is  varion.4ty  given,  t.g.  .fth  3"  k<* 
A  'KffS^Vtoic  {B  'Rfl'apa?(\uw)  :  7*  A  'K(j-3/>^wM  (B  R 
'E^S/MfXui') ;  4*  B  'K<TpifX(iiv,  A  'Eo-^fHTjiii-i'.  The  name 
by  wtiich  it„ia  now  known  anion};  the  natives  is 
Merj  Ibn-'Amr  'Meadow  of  the  Hon  of  'Amr.' 

At  one  tiuiu  the  niountuin  I'an^^a  must  have 
stretched  iinbroIc«n  from  the  uplands  of  Hnmaria, 
beliind  Jtnin,  to  those  of  Gahlce,  which  nin  N. 
into  the  Lcbanons.  Now  it  is  as  if  a  f^gantio 
mosa  had  been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  range, 
Jeavin^  the  rou;;h  protubcrnncea  of  GUboa,  Little 
Htruiou,  anil  Tfilwr,  alon^  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
Vnllcy,  and  llirusi  violently  towards  the  fica,  in  a 
N.W.difBcliun.  This  nia*a  form*"  the  wooded  hulk 
of  C'armol,  which,  rising  to  a  ht^ight  of  over  ISOO 
feet,  terminated  in  a  bold  promontory,  guanling 
the  S.  end  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Tho  unduluting 
tloor  of  this  great  gap  among  the  hitln  formn  the 
'  valley '  or  plain  of  Esdmclon.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  2  Cli  35'',  Zee  12",  nspi 
'an  opening,*  from  vcj  'to  split'  or  'cleave 
a^andcr,'  a«  dixtingiiished  from  pry  '  a  drpression ' 
or  'deepening,'  applif>d  to  its  oIlMhout,  thi-  vale  of 
Jexreol,  anitft  the  conditions  Rilmiiably.  The  word 
still  jiersists  in  El-BtkA',  the  greJit  hollow  between 
the  Lcbanons ;  and  iri  it«  dim.  form,  Ei-Bakci'a,  a 
Tiling  with  a  tract  of  fertile  land  around  it, 
enclosed  by  ridges,  high  in  the  mountnina  of 
^Japhtalt.  So  the  plain  of  E.  is  shut  in  by  hil]^  on 
every  wde.  It  may  be  dewTilwd  generally  aa 
triangular  in  fonii.  It  is  boundetl  liy  irregular 
lines,  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Carmel,  along  the  N. 
edge  of  the  low  hill<i  wliif-b  join  Carini'-I  to  the 
Samaritan  mountains,  to  J<n(n  :  from  Jenfn  to  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor;  and  thence  under  thu  Nazarctli 
hillii,  back  again  to  Carmel.  The  S.  boundary'  is 
the  longest,  extending  BOinc  20  miles  ;  the  oilier 
two  are  nearly  equal.  Iteing  each  about  16  miles 
in  length.  From  Jenin  a  Utile  Iiay  runs  east  into 
the  bosom  of  <>ili>oa,  but  finils  no  outlet.  Between 
(Ulboa  and  Little  Hernion  a  broad  and  easy 
descent  passes  down  as  far  as  Bei*tin,  and  then, 


with  a  sudden  leap,  jilunges  to  the  level  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  This  ia  properly  the  vale  of 
Jezreel.  Between  Little  Hcnnon  and  Tabor 
another  oUiihoot  of  the  plain  makes  it»  wav  down 
to  the  (I'AiJr,  throwing  oil'  a  spur  to  the  K.E.  of 
Ta)*or.  Westward  the  plain  narrows  to  a  gorge 
between  the  lower  hilU  of  Galilee  and  Carmw, 
through  which  the  KiHtion  forces  a  passage  to  tba 
plain  of  Acre,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  AVe  have 
practically  one  continuous  plain  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  lip  of  the  Jordan  Vailey.  There  is  the  plain 
of  Acre,  running  up  to  tlic  goij>e  at  th«»  E.  end  of 
Caruiul ;  t  he  great  central  plain  spreading  N .  and 
S.,  and  rolling  K,  to  tlte  base  of  GUboa  and  Little 
Hermon.  the  general  elevation  of  wliicli  is  about 
2tXl  ft.  above  sea-level ;  then  the  vale  of  Jezreel, 
which,  in  the  12  miles  from  Ztr'in  to  DciitXn,  sinks 
about  600  ft.,  before  falling  steeply  into  the  Jordan 
Valley. 

For  the  moat  part,  the  plain  consistt  of  deep, 
rich,  loamy  soil.  After  tiie  removal  of  the  crop*, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  the  autumnal  suns  bum  the 
surface  almost  to  brick  ;  and  when  the  rains  come, 
it  sucks  them  in  like  a  liugc  sponge.  In  winter  it 
becomes  a  nearly  unbroken  sliect  of  mud, extremely 
dangerous  to  cross;  disoiitcr  not  Mddom  l>efalting 
those  who  travel  even  by  tlie  most  frt-tjitunted  and 
thoroughly  bRatcn  troirkR.  Its  fertility  has  al wave 
been  remarkable,  over  generuuKly  rewarding  tlie 
toils  of  the  husbandmen.  In  seaj^on  you  inav  pass 
over  many  acres  where  the  man  on  hortteliac^  can 
just  see  over  the  tall  st-alks  of  grain.  Where  left 
to  itself,  the  rank  luxuriance  it  produces  is  proof 
enough  of  what  it  might  do  in  skilful  liands.  Of 
troea,  in  the  plain  there  are  few,  but  on  its  borders, 
esp.  at  Jenin,  there  are  dumps  of  olive»  and  other 
fruit  trees,  the  titately  palm  waving  hi^'h  over  all. 
The  low  hills  (liat  run  down  towards  Cannel  from 
the  N-  are  thickly  i-ovureil  by  onk  trees,  and  are 
known  nmong  the  natives  as  ^the  forest.' 

The  only  stream  of  importance  in  the  plain  is 
the  Kishoa.  visible,  for  the  most  jiart,  only  from 
ill)  own  steep  bankn.  Iti^ing  at  Jenin.  it  pursues 
its  crooked  ouiirsu,  jm^tifyinj;  ittt  name  *  the  tortu- 
onn,'  along  a  deep  muddy  \>m,  gatherinf;  contribu- 
tions from  other  parts  of  the  plain,  and  c^urying 
all,  through  the  gorge  at  Cnrmel,  to  the  sea.  The 
chief  fonntains  are  at  Jenin,  where,  creating  the 
gardens,  they  gavo  rise  to  the  ancient  naim:  Kn- 
Gannfm  ;  at  Jezreel,  where,  in  close  pioxim  it v,  are 
three  springs,  the  principal  being  'Atn  Juliiet,  jimt 
under  the  northern  eliir  uf  Gilbua,  identiliwl  with 
the  well  uf  Harod.  The  streaiu  which  the«e  three 
Kupnly  tIfiwH  MiKtward  tu  Jordan.  At  T.ei)iln,  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  there  arc  also  oopious  spring 
BUilicient  to  form  considerable  raarslies  to  the  N., 
besides  turning  several  mills,  and  serving  taigely  for 
Irrigation. 

Irio  plain  owed  its  importance  chiefly  to  its 
central  position,  and  to  the  great  highways  thnt 
lay  athwart  it.  The  main  (■ntcwnyu  of  entrance 
wore  five  in  numltHr.  (1)  That  commg  do\vn  from 
the  N.  Iwlween  Tabor  and  tlti5  Nnzaroth  hills, 
guarded  by  the  fortress  on  the  mountain.  ("J)  Tlmt 
from  the  t,.  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  commanded  by 
this  city.  (3)  The  approach  from  the  S.  by  Jctiin. 
(4)  That  up  H'ad;/  'Amh  into  the  jilain  bv  the  old 
strongliohl  of  Megiddo,.  now  Lrjjun.  [5]  That 
through  the  pawt  under  Carmel,  from  the  jilaiu  of 
•Acre,  dominat'e<l  by  Harosheth— //TnVAii/rA — on 
the  N.,  and  by  Jokncnm  of  Carmel  on  the  edge  of 
tho  plain.  By  one  or  other  of  these  portAl'*  the 
mcrcluuit  caravam*  nnd  the  armies  of  contending 
powers  had  to  enter,  mid  find  exit,  on  their  passage 
N.,  S.,  K.,  or  W.  ThtuM)  strongholds,  togothet 
with  Bcthshean — Ileis^n,  Shuneiu— A'dVum,  Kain, 
on  the  N.W.  Khouldurof  Little  Mermen,  Uuberath 
—Dfb^riyzh,  on  the  W.  elope  uf  Tabur,  and  Cbesul- 
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loth— Jh^l,  under  the  NarAretli  liillft,  were  the 
ohief  cities  arminil  this  plain.  Al  no  titnu  have 
towns  of  any  iuiportance  beeu  built  ou  Uie  plain 
itself. 

E.  forrattl  the  main  jtart  of  the  '  lot '  of  Issaehar 
(JoR  19""*').  Tliiii  tribe  seems  to  have  reverted 
at  ODOe  to  the  old  uoiii&ilic  life,  '  tlwellinu 
in  tenia'  {Dt  33").  and  tho  fiitnc^  of  the  laud 
becoming  a  snare  to  thci»,  they  were  i^Tioltly 
content  to  sccttro  it«  eniortneiit  by  utiHipin^  lui 
8erranta 'un<Ur  ta«k-worK  ((in  49").  Tlie  'men 
Tho  had  andei'fttancUng  of  tho  LinicH,'  of  th<<  fduhl- 
ren  of  Iseochar,  wlio  came  to  Mavid  at  Hobron 
jl  Ch  12"),  were  probably  astrologers,  and  skiile<l 
in  the  artii  of  divination,  so  popular  from  of  old 
among  the  children  of  tho  wilds.  Tliiii  ^ofis  to 
fdiow  Tiow  irloMely  the  inhabitaata  of  the  plain  were 
identiGeil  with  their  Bednwi  neighbours.  In  the 
same  ch«pt*;r,  v.",  we  have  an  mdioation  of  the 
charact«r  of  its  ancient  produce.  The  men  of 
Itwaoh&r,  Zcbulan.  and  Kaplitoli  '  brought  bread 
CO  aeees,  and  on  canieU,  and  on  mules,  and  on  oxen, 
victual  of  meal,  cakca  of  fip,  and  clustcra  of 
raiflina,  ami  wine,  and  oil,  unu  oxen,  and  ahecp  in 
abundant  It.' 

Four  Itattloft,  famouD  in  Inmel's  history,  were 
fouf^ht  in  ihiH  plain.  On  the  )>ankii  of  Kishon 
Siflcra  was  ovortlirown,  'the  Btnrs  in  their  cour»e«* 
contribntine  to  his  defeat  (Jb  5").  Tn  the  hollow 
between  CiiVlxta  and  Little  Hormon,  tho  Hwarnis  of 
'  thn  rhildron  of  the  East '  perished  in  the  midnight 
alarm,  before  (fideon  and  his  brave  300  (Jg  7). 
Saul  and  •lonathan,  drivm  iHick  by  the  victorious 
PhiliMlincs,  rctire<l  to  tlie  hei^ihts,  and  were  Blain 
on  the  *  hi^'h  plm-os*  of  C.ilboa  (1  S  31).  Joaiah'a 
disastrous  miittakc,  in  attempting  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  I*harnoh  •  necoh  in  tho  valley  of 
Mcgiddo,  was  paid  for  with  his  life.  Wounded  in 
tlic  oattle,  he  was  carried  to  Jorus.  doad  (2  K  23*) 
or  dyine  (2  Cli  3.'»*'").  Imperitthabk  niGmories 
of  Elijali's  enconnter  with  the  prophets  of  Baal 
cling  to  it«  western  bnnler.  Up  from  the  way  of 
the  Jordan  curae  .lehu,  driving  furiously,  to  the 
slaughter  of  Ahab's  house,  and  aoross  the  plain 
fled  Ahnziah,  to  perish  by  Meglddo.  The  nrmy 
of  HoIiif(!rnpfl  spread  out  from  tho  hilLs  above 
Jenin  To  Cyamon — Tet!  ICnimHn  (Jtli  ?*).  During 
the  long  pvriod  of  the  Juwiiih  want,  the  plain  nflen 
resouDtled  with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  noiee 
of  battle.  In  the  vision  of  the  Jewish -Christian 
seer  (Ilev  lO'''-"'),  the  most  fitting  nlace  whither 
*  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  slmll  be  gathered 
together  unto  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  t^od,  the 
Amiighty,'  in  the  icvcl  reaches,  so  often  drenched 
in  blood,  which  take  their  name  from  '  tho  place 
which  is  called  in  the  Uub.  tongue  Har-Magedon.' 

Open  of  old  to  the  eastern  tribesmen,  who  kept 
the  peawint.s  in  conntAnt  fear,  the  Konian»  iuaugn- 
ratvd  a  p4!ritid  of  Meourity,  and    the  pfoplR  mode 

firogress  m  tUo  arts  of  civilization.  But  witl»  the 
ftU  of  the  eaatem  empire,  the  Arab  Imrdes  rushed 
back,  and  restored  the  ancient  omiditioas.  In 
recent  years  the  Turks  have  establjahod  mure 
eflcctual  Control  over  the  nomadit ;  and  the  pea.<<nnt.s, 
delivered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  have 
been  handed  over  to  tho  tender  mercies  of  certain 
(rreek  cnnitali>(tA  in  KeirAt.  We  may  donbt  if 
their  buntens  have  thus  been  lightened. 

UTMATnw.-<l.  A.  Bmlth,  HnUL  381-410;  n**4rlicr,  Pat.' 
SS»;  FiirriT  in  Si-hfnk«l'N  BUfiltx.  iii.  303;  Tliotnnn,  Lntvl 
and  tlook,  iL  IT^lf  ;  Prirl«r,  liiant  Cititt  of  AuAan,  24;>t.  ; 
PSFSt,  i9J%  IHOt.:  lb-3.  Sfl..  44.  90;  187$,  40;  1870,  IK: 
OoRdrr,  Tt»t-Work.  fiSff. ;  Uoorv,  Jv^,  1»7  f. :  Schfirvr,  lUP 
<•  It  w.  W.  EWINO. 

ESDRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OP.-TiTLB.-The  UUes 
of  the  l>ooke  that  deal  with  the  liistory  of  Ezra  are 
t-onfn:«ing.  In  the  Sept.  thin  Ewuk  Is  cntitletl 
Eadroa  A,  Eudraa  B  embraciDg  the  coiLouicol  lioolui 


of  Ezra  and  Nelieminh.  In  the  Vulg.,  however. 
Jeroinu  h.'id  ii^ed  the  wnrdn  Esilriut  1.  and  II.  for  the 
canonical  books ;  Esdras  A  therefitre  becrunu  Esdraa 
III.,  Esdras  IV.  being  tlie  designation  uf  the  other 
and  later  apocryphal  book.  In  the  sixtli  article  of 
tho  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  iu  all  the  early 
Eng.  Biblue,  the  four  buidcs  are  numbered  as  in  tho 
Vulgate.  Tho  Geneva  Uible  (b'jOlJ)  waa  tlio  first  to 
aildpt  our  [)re)«eiit  cljixsilicatiun,  which  keeps  tho 
Hcb.  namet  Ezra  and  Nehemiith  for  tlie  rnnonica.l, 
and  gives  the  Latin  riaiiies  E^drus  I.  and  Ebdroa  )l. 
to  the  ajioerj'iihnl  iMjoks. 

Another  title,  »  I'«t'i,  appears  as  the  heading  of 
Esilraa  A  in  Cod.  A  of  the  LXX,  which  also  has 
ItptOt  at  the  head  of  Esdras  13 ;  the  subscriptions 
in  both  l)ooks  give  tho  aiilinaiy  nameA. 

Vet  another  name  for  our  book  ai>pearB  tii  tfaa 
sultt«;ription  to  the  Old  L-itin,  '  Exjilicit  Esdrae 
liber  uriiniis  de  templi  rcxtiiittiotie,'  wtiicli  aptly 
describes  the  contents  of  the  book.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, 'The  Greek  Esdras'  hoe  been  suggested  na 
a  suitable  title. 

Contents.  —  Except  for  one  original  acction 
(3'-6'),  the  book  is  mode  up  wholly  from  materials 
that  exiHt  iu  canouicjil  Lmiks.  It  is  a  re[>otitinn 
of  the  hi»4tory  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  templo. 
Tht*  limt  chapter  nnrreniionds  to  the  last  two  of 
2  Ch,  the  last  to  a  [lortion  of  Keh  8;  the  inter. 
vening  portion  runa  parallel  to  Ezra,  and  contains 
the  whole  of  that  book,  with  one  transposition  and 
one  interjiolation. 

The  following  scheitio  gives  the  eanouieai  {jarnl- 
Icbf,  ami  rIiowr  the  c-'ijix>nologicjJ  confuHion  of  the 
book.     (The  verses  arc  those  of  the  Cumb.  LXX.) 

El  1  =2  (Jh  35.  36.  Gnat  puKiver  ol  JotiAh ;  hi*  di>fi**t  at 
UrgJiMo,  ruHl  ilcaUi ;   llie  >ucQccdiii|[  JcwUb  ragoM  and  tb« 

■aond 

£t  £»■«>•*  E^zr  4«-H  0[>|x«t)ga  to  tb«  nbiiildloK  of  Uw 
t«mple.  Letter  of  Pertisn  Dfidsli  rcddnit  in  Sunaria  to 
Artuxtrxea.    Tb»  work  •bwidoned  tUt  th*  rHgn  of  Dariut. 

Esii-lfi.  Oritrinri.  Stor?  o(  th«  three  mgM  u  tlie  court  ot 
Dariun,  who  esea  nalptsln  ■  thnla  btlora  iht  king.  Tli*  third, 
K«rubt«b«I.  uanwudfor  hiswM(ica,isp«iit«a  t«*v«  to  lead 
&  bod]-  ot  Jewn  to  J^nmitm.  Drpsrtor*  ot  Uib  wsran  under 
Joanhim,  toil  (tf  ZtrubhtUttl,  tatA  othen. 

Ks  V^ -KjjZ.    Uiu of  thow returning  with  iCcni bbabel. 

%s  5IB-T0aExr  S  4^  AltAr  of  bumt-olTi>rinir  M-t  up  ;  Vrugl  ol 
Ikbcmsdci  celcfantcd ;  foundfiUon  ot  temple  IMil ;  olTi-raf  'Ut* 
enemlM'  W  oo-wktmU  r*]«;t«l.  Ttic  work  liirnlered  Uirou^ib 
tiidr  opporitloD  wiUtt  rnffn  <ir  Darivt. 

EaSi  7*K«r  6,  8.  Work  rrmintMl  tn  eecond  reu  or  Itkriua. 
Latter  of  tba  PerdBn  t^vcmon  lo  bvius,  uuf  hm  (avouifthle 
rcaorlpt..    Oompli^lloii  of  the  c«nipl«. 

Ifii  S-OMb  Ezr  7-ia  H«tum  under  Em  Ui  rcl^  of  drtaxent^ 
The  kbUM  of  mixed  tuurlaffcs  rtdrcMwd.    Neinee  of  the  truia. 


Otiitiritr  briAfl}-  itktitchul. 

K^o  8)  i'<  -  V.u  1.    Cgmjf  nnicliunation.    Dclirny  at  tlie 
v««W)l«  tn  Sana^•«Mtar,  ftiid  Ilia  roturn  to  Jemmlcni. 


gweponL 
Catir-».Neb7n-«". 

The  hittor 


Kcodinj;  ot  the  U«  bjr  Ena. 


ittorr  goes  directly  backwards  :  first  Arta- 
xerxes  (2"^-=*),  then  DariuK  (3-^*).  lastly  Cyrua 
(fi''™),  inMtead  of  (^yrua,  Darius,  Artnxerxes.  After 
expresttly  statini,' 'that  it  was  Dunns  who  f*ave 
pi'miission  to  Zenibbali«l  to  return,  the  writer  in 
S"*'"'"  calmly  refers  this  return  to  the  time  of  Cyrus, 

The  booV  \r  incomplete.  It  breaks  otT  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  xal  «>l•J!r»■^x'''^'<^''  (c'-  ^*^l^  ^''l- 
It  TjiDbably  continued  tho  history  to  the  Fcaat  of 
Tabeniacica  deacribed  in  Neb  8,  but  no  further  : 
this  is  Hu^gcstfid  by  Jon.  Ant.  XI.  v.  6,  who  de- 
wribes  that  feast,  ni*in(jan  Ejulras  word  /xa»'ii^C«ffif, 
and  at  this  point,  having  hitherto  follnwiid  Es  aa 
his  authority,  paMcs  on  to  the  liook  of  Xch.  Tho 
Latin  versions  add  a  clau'ie  completing  tlie  broken 
sentence  of  the  Greek.  There  i«  no  indication  that 
the  book  ever  bej^'an  at  on  earlier  point  in  tltti 
lii^tory  than  it  docs  now. 

Reckption  and  Use  of  thk  Book.— The  first 
witness  to  the  exiMlvm-e  of  Es  A  is  Josephus,  who 
uses  it  in  place  of  the  canonical  book  not  only  tn 
hia  description  of  the  Itetum  (Ant.  XJ.  i.-v.),but 
a]»o  in  his  aceoiiot  ot  Juaiuh  {Ant.  X.  iv.  Qfl'.). 
He  ugreoa  with  Es  in  shifting  the  Itnt  opposition  to 
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the  work,  and  the  letter  to  the  I'ersian  king,  from 
its  place  ill  the  canonical  Ezr,  altering  Artajtorxo* 
to  Cainliyses  lo  corroct  the  chronolopii^aJ  error  ;  he 
introduw!*  the  story  of  the  three  puges;  with  K-* 
he  na«s«9  directly  from  the  end  of  Kzr  t-o  Neb  8; 
and  he  liorrows  n  goml  dtal  of  the  laiicunge  of  oni 
Itootc.  Hid  preference  for  it  was  prohahly  due  lo 
its  more  etepant  Gr.  style,  and  k  deiilru  not  to  ouiit 
the  additional  matter  contained  in  it~  He  occa- 
xlonallv  «upptementa  bis  anthority  bv  infonnation 
derived  npinirently  from  the  Ueb.  C.zr ;  the  indi- 
caitioiis  uf  his  kinnvlciiyo  of  the  Gr.  Es  B  are  too 
olight  to  tviLHunt  the  supposition  that  he  made 
]in}'  uiH)  of  thnt  liook  ( hut  twe  XL  i.  3,  g  15,  ^(nnn^ptt ; 
XI.  V.  2,  g  136).  His  narrative  Is  worthless  as 
history,  since  in  trying  to  rerao\-e  the  inaccuracies 
of  1ii»  originnl  he  hae  only  introduced  grentor  con* 
f  osion  bimaelf . 

Our  book  it  quoted  Urly  often  br  Uw  aur}y  CbrisUan  Fbtb«», 
botb  Or.  Mid  Utttn.  Amotiff  Gr.  Vathcrs,  Clem.  AIm.  Sfmm. 
L  ass,  Poller  (I>Tmwd«  Zvf^a.ItA  r*fi«  iixi^raf  ro-jf  ItTwytnirrit, 
m.r.x.)  ■  Oriifcn,  tJon*.  u,  in  Jnttiam,  (  1l>.  Coinm,  in  Juhann. 
vL  1 ;  Ewooilua,  Oonm.  In  Ps.  76, 1 19 ;  Attuuuiiu,  Orat.  ctmt. 
Ariannr,  U.  80.  TertuUiAD,  D4  Our.  MitU.  9.  pertwiw  refer*  to 
1  E«  6* ;  OnrUD,  Sp.  7i,  0^  quotM  the  pungc,  *  Tarttu  tUDCt 
pt  lavd«icit  in  »t«niiim,  et  vtrit  elobUnet ta  aecute  ■wolonim ' 
(ir.  38) ;  and  Anrunlns,  ds  Civ.  Dei,  xvUl.  36,  nfan  to  Ui«  rniui 
]>ftM*pe,  «u)»«iitn]t  tbttt  U  may  be  propbctlou  ot  Cttrirt,  who  I* 
the  Truth.  No  p«BUf[«  tuu  perhapo  l>eeti  man  (Tea.  quoted,  Of 
iiiisciuut«i),  tbui  (v.  il,  Umu  tai  reritM  et  pntvslet '  GrenC  Is 
trutli,  and  itronif  abore  aJl  thlnn'  (mv''zk*'N  C^b  paliUtlc 
refcreneee  aro  collected  In  tlie  TSHnfftn  tmoL  QwaiwsthrUt. 
\%M,  p.  283K|.>  The  flnt  writer  to  throw  dltcndlt  oo  the  book 
WW  Jerame.  H«  refused  to  tnn<i]jit«  the  *dr«UH '  tl  t  maA  4 
Etdraa.    nil  worda  are  (Pra^f.  in  Etram\  'tertlua  annus  eet 

Juod  temper  ecribiMs  at<iiie  rescriUt^  ut  Eadm  llbnira  ot 
■ther  vobU  de  ll«bneo  tranitenun. . . .  Neo  quenqoam  inoreat 
qiiod  unua  a  tiobU  tilier  edilue  est :  nee  apoerffpltcmM  Urtit  tt 
fUMTti  »omniU  dettcUtvr ;  quia  et  apud  llebraos  Ears  Hcheml- 
Mue  aennones  in  uduiu  volumen  coarctantur ;  et  ooat  pod 
hanentnr  apud  Ulos,  nee  de  riylnt!  quatuor  lei^bus  vunl,  jnocul 
abjicienda.  ConteqaeoUr,  the  UM  Latin  waa  left  untoucfked  by 
him,  and  tJi*  booli  is  abiut  trom  tha  older  USS  of  the  Vulff. 
(*.ff.  Cod.  AminliiiuiJL 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  thi» 
estimate  of  Jerome,  that  the  Tridentiue  FatbetB  in 
ir»4U  excluded  I  Es  from  the  Canon.  1  and  2  Es, 
with  the  Prayer  of  Manaases,  are  the  only  books 
admitted  as  apocryphal  into  the  Romish  lliblcs,  the 
rent  of  our  Apoer.  oeing  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Id  moiiwni  editions  of  the  Vulg. 
they  form  an  A]>i)endij(,  htfiiiy  placed  afl«r  the  NT, 
witr)  a  prpfiitory  note  iitatin^  Ihut  tliey  are  phueil 
*  hoc  in  loco  vxtra  scilict-'l.  eeriem  cftnonicormn 
Ubroram  .  .  .  ne  prorsm  interirent,  quippe  qui  a 
nonnallis  sanetis  ratrihus  cituotux,  ct  in  aliquibus 
Bittiis  tarn  nianuftcriptis  quam  impressia  rcpcri- 
tintnr.'  In  the  £ng.  Bible  our  book  stands  lirst  in 
tbo  A[>ocryphn. 

Relation  to  the  Casosical  Ezra.— On  this 
qnt^Htion,  the  most  intercut  ine  which  ariwji  in 
connexion  with  the  book,  the  most  uppoHite 
opinionn  have  been  held.  The  varioas  tbeories 
re«olvo  tliomnelves  into  three. 

1.  It  is  reparded  as  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
Gr.  of  the  LXX  (2  Ch  and  Es  B).  Those  book?, 
acoordinu  to  thia  theory,  have  Iteon  worked  over 
and  mmlilied  for  the  Mike  of  Greek  rendera,  to 
whom  the  Hfibraic  ntyle  of  the  LXX  VBrsimi 
re7iilere<l  it  unintelligible.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Keil.  Schlirer  lin  Flerzog.  Knevd.  i.  496,  'nnch  der 
Septaa^nta  ubersetzunj;  bearbeitet,'  and  HJP  11. 
iii.  177  tri  Ens.  tr>}>  &nd  BiaeeU  (in  Langc'a  OT 
Comm. ).  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is  urffedji. )that 
our  book  oft-en  agrees  literally  with  the  LXX  in 
the  Gr.  used,  even  in  rare*  and  tuifamiliar  words; 
(ii.)  that  the  LXX  Is  often  followed  in  ita  deviationg 
from  tliB  H«b.  text;  and  (iii.)  that  in  the  case  of 
deviations  frotn  both  Heb.  and  LXX,  the  readings 
of  Eh  a  are  more  easily  referred  to  the  latter  thnn 
to  the  former.  The  best  instances  of  (i.)  are  V.*  A 
8*^6  KOD^at  rdt  itiaorlat  it;iMf  =  ¥jt  B  9^  igoi'^tnat 
ilfMf  rdt  d^o^tiat,  KV   'puniabod  as  less  thnn  our 


iniquities  deserve';  Ea  A  9'"  =  E9  B  18'*  ^-ytrt 
\iitii<rftaTa.  Vor  (ii.)  may  he  nnoted  Es  A  I'*  «al 
oOru  ri  wpuif^  =  '£  Ch  35"^  kbi  «Prw»  (It  ri  vput, 
ncainst  lleb.  'and  so  they  did  with  the  oxen.' 
The  two  Heb.  words  135  ('oxen  *)  and  igi  (•  mum- 
ing')  are  iiidistiiij;uuiiiablo  without  tlie  vowel 
pomtx ;  the  Agreement  need  not  prove  the  nse  of 
one  version  by  the  other.  Mure  striking  is  Es  A 
1"  tuer  tC'wiiat  Kal  dwi!»T>jrai'.  compared  with  2  Ch 
35"  Kat  titbiBiiiSyi  Kal  Idpafior,  This  looka  like  a  cuii- 
fusion  of  tvu.i^at  and  tuoSSta ;  the  Heb.  equivalent  is 
'and  in  pans.'  But  here  Ea  renders  the  Hiphil 
'X'7.1  correctly  by  iv^rtyKnr,  which  (ipafxnv  laiU  to 
do,  thus  showing  independent  knowledge  of  tlie 
Hebrew.  Compare  altto  Es  A  1^  Td\tfui»  ai-rity 
^eX''P<'»  ftnt*  2  Ch  35**  dXV  $  jroX/iwu-  ovrAc  ^«rpo- 
nutlitf^l,  witli  the  Hob.  'dUguised  hivistlf  that  he 
miL'ht  Hght  with  him.' 

A  comparison  of  the  two  books,  however,  renders 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  view  any  hmc'er,  tliiit 
Es  A  is  complied  aoUty  from  the  Gr.  of  the  othur 
books.  Theru  are  nnincnjus  ]iia.'w)it;c-s  where  \'jn 
preserves  the  Heb.  more  ch^sely  than  the  LX.X,  or 
pvints  to  a  difTerent  word  in  the  Heb.  orifiinal. 
An  examination  of  all  the  passages  given  b^  Blssetl 
(p.  69)  in  snpport  of  the  opposiie  opinion  will  show 
tliat  there  is  not  one  where  Es  does  not  preserve 
some  touch  in  the  Heb.  which  is  missed  in  the 
LXX  Ezr,  which  cannot  therefore  have  been  thb 
only  authority  possessed  by  onr  author  in  thoKs 
parts  which  agree  with  the  canonical  hook.  It 
btill  remains  possible  that  Es  A  is  a  mere  rccenmon 
of  the  canonical  books  by  the  htlp  0/  tfw.  Ifeh.  ;  hut 
theGr.  of  the  two  hooks  is  of  such  a  dilForent  char- 
acter as  to  make  it  improbable  that  this  is  the 
true  ricw  of  the  relation  beiwyea  them. 

2.  It  is  rc]^ded  as  a  workini;  over  uf  an  earlier 
Gr.  translation  of  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh,  but  a  tranu- 
latiun  quite  distinct  from  the  LXX.  Thin  view  is 
held  by  Ewald  (lii^t.  of  Isr.  v.  120-128.  Eng.  tr.). 
Jle  first  gives  the  alternative  that  the  wri,t<r  '  waa 
either  a  translator  of  the  books  of  Ch,  or  clw 
found  thcra  already  tran^lat-cd,  and  worked  up  the 
tr,,'  and  then  dcciaes  for  the  latter  view  (p.  128  n. ). 
'  Ue  found  the  work  of  the  chronicler  tolerably 
fretly  translated  from  the  orimnnl.  Thin  tr.  wa.^ 
different  from  that  of  the  LXX,  and  no  doubt 
much  older.' 

This  theory  admits  an  ind<-'pt;nd(»nt  tr.  of  the 
Heb.  as  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  denies  that  the 
compiler  was  himself  the  translator ;  it  presupposes 
a  lost  Gr.  version  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neli.  It  gives  a 
satisfactory  exphiuntion  of  the  eoincidenoes  in  tr. 
and  deviation  irom  the  Hub.  in  Es  A  and  En  B,  if 
we  su|>p*>im  that  l>oth  are  to  some  extent  dep«ndent 
on  n  lout  C>r.  originul.  Wu  should  then  nave  in 
the  two  books  a  parallel  casu  to  the  two  Gr. 
versiona  of  Un,  the  LXX  very  paraphrastic, 
Theod.  fairly  literal,  both  being  dejKindent  on  an 
earlier  vorsion  (Smith,  Diet.  Chrxtt.  Biog.  art. 
'Theodotion'j. 

3.  It  is  held  to  ho  a  direct  and  independent  tr. 
from  the  Heb.,  and  from  a  text  in  wtmu  iustancrea 
superior  to  the  Maiworetic;  Es  11  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  writer.  Thia  view  is  held  by 
Michaelis,  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhorn's  AlI^C' 
imine  UiUiotfiek  der  bibi.  Hit.  1787),  Pohlmann  (in 
Tubingen  Qtuirtnlschrij't,  I85y.  p.  'UTt'),  Hcrzfeld, 
Fritxschv,  and  others.  It  Ik  iiimplcr  thnn  the  last, 
but  fail.H  to  account  for  the  mincidcn^'c-s  in  the 
two  books.  Tlif)  nmwtion  wlivlhrr  (2)  or  (3)  is  Iho 
true  view  depends  also  on  the  date  wliich,  on 
lingui.stio  and  other  gronnds,  wo  are  led  to  nwign 
to  tlie  work.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ^ct 
decided  which  is  right,  but  (2)  nppeam  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  the  pToblura,  while  (3)  does 
not. 

The   two  tranKlntions   are    of    an   oasenttally 
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diffemit  character.  While  the  writer  of  Kx  B 
fhowH  a.  DlnviiUi  ulherence  to  the  HubroM-,  ofleo 
tranHlitt>riitiii||:  Ihk  orij^innl,  nnd  making  no  pre- 
tensionn  to  Btylo,  Es  A  is  nmrketl  hy  a  free  Btyl« 
of  translntion,  an  cle<rnnt  nnd  idiomatic  Gr.,  a 
haiipy  rcuderin^  of  Hebraisms,  and  an  omission  of 
clifflcultios,  wliieh  make  it  a  far  moro  rurulahlu 
book  than  the  other.  It  war  clearly  intended  for 
Gr.  TL'ttdcnt  unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  Tho 
Avriter  watt  a  litterateur  in  poa«e»wion  of  a  wide 
Or.  voaibulary, 

A  fewlncunoMof  litemknnernav  b«it{Tftn.  H«  contlBteDtly 
tnarfatM  U»  phrue  '  befoad  the  nvn-  '^(the  Peraia.Ti  luune  for 
lUMtine,  Km  B  W^»  rm  nr*/t*^  by  Kh1<)  'L^'»  »ml  4w.>;m|  <7 
tioiH  lo  B>  A ;  only  B  timu  «l9cwhere,  rU.  in  tb«  Uooki  of 
Mio).  Ho  «rTit«f  «>■'•  T*  ir*0'«  (iir  CI)  miTr  ri  fa^tr.  A  gOOd 
IfwUiMM  of  kUocnfttk-  Gr.  styW  In  S*-  n  (rantnst  YmB  **■*%  A 
Ikt  of  loine  woni«  peculiAr  to  £■  A  In  th«  Or.  OT  tanf  not  be 
■upufllUKU.     ^MAoif**  C  dAt.  tor  mmr»  <S  tlmM),   AtsytAmw 


tt^i^tit,.  uthcr  wordi  nr«lj-  found  oUewhera  thui  in  thu  boofe 
<whirJi  init.r  tor  Uic  luoR  p*rt  be  mnlleled  fmiii  tvtt.  Dn,  %n(\ 
JIbo)  uv— <<»((Mh>  'conijcato,'  A|Vu«,  ■»>.;»>,  aa>u«T.';ii>, 
lVy<"i  •■uwvf  r,  i«m(Uife«i(,  jww^iKfwy  'fttt&ck,*  irin^riir't  (ol, 

fittt,  #<'»(>*f<«f,  •>.«r:i^(^,  r«rra^i*>. 

Tl)(>|iuu«<M  which  point  toanoreMourmtarenderlBf  of  the 
Hcb..  or  n  dUIcrcnt  Utb.  orlgiMl  from  Ui*t  tr«-  bf  tha  LXX, 
an  c>^1lcot«d  by  Trcnddtnbuiy  (>«e  kIm  BiateQ.  Ki-BD).  The 
full,  fniunoct,  p«.nlj  unnotloctf  before,  inay  baglTeo  i-~ 

In  the  account  ot  th«  death  ol  Joaiah,  Eb  A  l*^  «i  Oh  8S»-». 
FUl3^  i«<  ym^  rt£  (:v(^a«n>  ■  nJL^ut  fiti  irni ;  Ch  UtJC  Omlt; 
H«b.  'but  BgEunat  the  house  ol  my  waT'Op^-lSo  n'3  >(«).  Ea. 
n|>t»rttiUy  read  n-;?  CKuphratfo)  Tor  n*a.  The  Heb.  asi  it  rtanda 
i«  banb  tnr  '  (he  house  »1th  which  I  linre  war' ;  and  Ka  la  a 
dcct'litl  imurovrniFnl. 

Ea  I*  «u  -r^vixM  fttUM^if  'lifiu/Mi  c^tf^rcv;  CI)  LXX  tCm 
^Mwrt  •*»  Xij*.  N<i;«M=IIt!b.  ilia  pcihap*  road  H'J)  for  ^3^ 
'luiiii*!)  it  a  Ial4>r  ititprtloti ;  the  Vulg.  hu  'non  att«iuleos 
vtrboD)  prophclic' 

Ka  \^  M.  »ri,3orat  •/  a/t*""  •••'  MrtXU;  Ch  LXX  »>: 
i>*f »«»  ••'  T*{tT«j  trj  jar.  =  lUti.  K»  read  iTj;]  '  and  they  came 
down ■>  for '1*1  'and  tbey  ahnt'}. 

In  Ea  A  tpn  ««;  ^4,'  B^«f  £■*  vf»9ii  *»l/if  iMctii  ativ^ixwra, 
theUvb.  ia  more  cluanlyrandcTM  ('and  with  hlmiirervrvckontKi 
bjfStiualagy  (t/ (Ac  i>M)&«->thao  In  LXX  (Ea  B  6>)jMi  ^ur' M-nC 
n  n^T/iufMil  a-  n*<  cur. 

In  flM  J  MfTi^i;  ot  1.XX  la  rightly  riven  as  Af^^nw.  A  irrit«r 
woriOBB-  on  tho  hXX  Vfilhoui  Uie  Heb.  couM  hardly  liilvr  iliat 
M«rw«  atood  tor  iwn  (•  the  pcvplc  ot  Miinum '). 

InfiMyMj**^  ifwria  •«;  r:t  ii^,  u^ra,  th«  IjMt  wnirla  of 
tha  Beb.  '7*;!5)  {'and  tny  manlie  are  rightly  gircn :  the  LXX 
tw'loe   mlscionetruea   theio  (d^*),   >•!/#*{•  rA  <!>&«««  ftm/  a^J 

t*«JLX#IMl(. 

Ueb.  phraac  r<TB*?S  ('foi^  a  little  uonxint')  U  rendcftid,  and 
tho^^aadre  conatruodon  kepL  Ea  D  9^  mml  «v>  iirtu<ikrs*<  ^^p 
J  9fi(.  [xiilie  ihc  phrue  and  dianrai  the  oonitnictmti. 

is**  mutmifirutw  *»fti$ittu,  a)id  Ea  B  O'^irifc^^^Huti  duM^^t- 
>c«w,  are  lnde|M<ndcnc  rcniftna  o(  it-^S  2»c^^  ('ihali  we  a^ain 
break  TT. 

tf«  vr Iv-Ow r*t Mmi  itn  »t,6m^x*"*^*  *»5  .Umu  r,E  aw.,,  reniJfXB 
the  iioli,  ('iR>i>nling  u>  the  ixiundl  of  my  Lord  and  of  thow 
that  tivmhin  at  Ihr  mmninnO  ol  our  God ')  whef«  the  LXX  (Ea  B 
10*)  dciKtrta  [nun  il,  m  it  0iiK^  mii*r^4  mmi  f*Stfinf  »i>rAt  ■• 

In  ftstla  A  |>cHnUloa  neat  and  certalnconectlonoflhe  Hebrew. 
ThoL-XX  (10^)ruB«  ■^'  ,w9ti£tx  Ct  }..,*.9ijM«Mt  -Imu^.  .  .  . 
imJ  iTf^i^eq  4*4>,  trlicro  tbu  eeouud  twt^tuin  U  tautulocical 
Ka  A  haa  ifTM'^M":  »■>  *i  »«*r^.^4«  -U.«  .  .  .  mti  mi)>ir^^^t  ImC. 
The  comril' 
there')  for 

ar«  ^-ery  U&blo  . ,„,.„  „ 

ronderinffot  the  verb  p^(' to  dwell')  [n  the  LXX. 

n>iul<.rii>K  or  fa-  Heb.  <Vn)  hSp  nr-j  ■  and  ihey  aai<I  with  a  loud 
voice  ■) ;  LXX  (loWj  i«  .pOu  wrong  with  »^  iR,w  ui>*  *«^  rf 

Tliese  few  instooces  out  of  many  show  beyond  a 
doubt  that  tiia  rompiler,  or  the  author  of  the 
Tersion  he  is  u;-inp,  had  a,  knowlu-Jj*o  of  the  Hirb.  a« 
against  the  other  Or.  version,  and  t-hat  Ks  A  ia  an 


ilcr  clearly  read  cy  jj-.l  Cand  he  paaaed  the  nlifht 
'  B^  "?!1  (•  and  he  *-ent  there  \  The  lettan  J  and  i 
i&Uo  to  wmfuelon:  ani  «i>j:»rf«,  U  the  conctaot 


important  authority  for  a  critical  eiueudatton  of 
thii  Heb.  text. 

The  moHt  rt'cent  supjmrter  nf  the  third  view,  and 
of  tho  clainiAof  thiK  l>i>uk  to  att4>ntion,  18  Sir  IJ.  H. 
Howorth,  in  n,  sieriai  of  bix  artirtcH  in  the  ActuU,m.*/ 
for  !8Q3  oa  '  The-  real  character  (uid  the  iiujiortonce 
of  the  lint  hook  of  Esdnta.'  Uis  attempt  to  estaU* 
tUh  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book  and  its 
rhronologicol  oceurucy,  »»  ugainnt  the  eanoniral 
Ezrai  IB  besot  by  nmneroiia  diihcuUie;^,  nnd  cannot 
be  maintained.  Thus  he  ri;^;ard»  the  Darius  who 
despatched  Zerubbabel  as  Darius  II,  Nolhtu  (4S4), 
who  was  a  coDtary  later  than  Darius  Hystaiipes 
(5*22),  and  is  forced  to  date  the  return  nnder 
Kzra,  and  that  under  Nohcraiah,  more  than  half 
a  centtiry  later  than  the  datea  ordinarily  assigned 
to  those  events ;  he  regards  Sanabassar  or  Sltesh- 
bazzor  OS  a  distinct  person  from  Zenibbabel ;  be 
says  that  the  iui»placeid  eectiou  Es  A  2"**  preserves 
the  original  order  of  the  Ammaic  t'brouicle  from 
which  it  is  derivfd  ;  and  he  rejjnrds  the  story  of 
the  three  pages  as  'equally  vaJimblu  and  worthy  of 
credit  with  the  re«t  of  the  book.'  It  is  lost  labour 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  this  book  with  history ; 
the  compiler  lina  put  to^^cthcr  hii'  mntcrialsr^ard- 
h'fa  (if  the  inconstNpiencrji  involved.  But  Sir  H. 
Howurth'ti  vit-wx  on  Lhe  relations  between  tho  two 
Gr.  lN>ok.H  are  f;ir  more  di>»cr\'in;;  nf  notice  ;  he  haa 
heru  iHMm  [tartly  anlicitMted  bv  Pohlmnnn  {op,  eit. 
273-275).  He  ar(riiip.s  that  '  ^a  A  represent*  tha 
true  LXX  text :  £d  H  represents  another  tr.,  which 
in  all  probability  was  that  of  Thcodotion' ;  and  he 
quotes  the  parallel  of  the  two  verHiona  of  Daniel. 
The  cxtHtuig  uvidenco  makes  it  proliahle  that  this 
view  is  so  tar  correct,  that  Es  A  reprewnts  the 
first  attempt  to  present  the  fttor>*  of  tho  Retnm  in 
o  Gr.  dress,  the  story  of  the  throe  pageti  being 
perhaps  added  by  a  later  compiler.  8u1ii!>eqnently 
a  complete  and  a  more  accurate  rcudcrin^  of  the 
Heb.  wa»  re^iuired,  an<l  this  m'o^  ttupiilied  by  what 
is  now  called  the  LXX  version  of  Gh,  Exr,  Xeh, 
Whether  thiit  took  pluc-c  no  late  oa  the  time  of 
Theodction  nioy  be  questioned. 

In  favour  of  the  priority  of  Es  A,  these  points 
may  be  noted  : — 

1.  The  I'osition  of  the  Hook  and  itt  earlUtt  TitU 
in  tkf.  Msa  ('Ktf^pat  a'). — The  explanation  ii»ualty 
given  18  that  the  events  descril:)oa  iu  it  precede  in 
part  tlie  events  in  tho  LXX  Ezr.  It  is  equally 
urobable  that  it  was  assigned  the  prior  |)usition 
UecaUBe  it  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  Gr.  versions. 

2.  The  Con/e ri/j.— Til ese  jKiint  to  a  time  when 
Ch,  Ezr,  and  Nell  fonncd  one  continuous  work, 
and  the  division  into  oectiuu!*  lind  not  yet  been 
made.  Ea  A  i>aft9c^  without  n  break  nom  one 
book  to  another,  and  doe»  nut  contain  the  nulitpli- 
cation  whereby  the  Inat  two  verses  of  Ch  are 
repealed  as  the  ftmt  two  of  Ezra. 

3.  The  Use  0/  Et  A  bif  Jnsf.phiia. — There  is  no 
pfirtain  evidenrp  nf  his  acquaintance  with  the  other 
Gr.  Iwok,  or  of  its  existence  before  h'w  time.  This 
looks  aa  If  he  were  nsin^  the  only  Gr.  materials 
available  to  him  .-  that  in,  that  m  the  LXX  ua 
kuown  to  him  this  jmrt  of  the  Itible  v,-an  rnpre* 
rented  by  Es  A. 

4.  During  the  first  five  centuries  the  Christian 
rnthers  quote  tlte  1>ook  with  respect  as  canonical. 
It  wn.-^  included  in  Origen's  Hcxnpla. 

5.  As  shown  above,  it  ha^  Ui  manv  places  pre- 
served a  better  Hcb.  text  than  the  LXX  Ezra. 

The  OmuiNAb  Section  (S'-S"}.— The  source  of 
the  fitory  of  the  three  pages  at  tlie  court  uf  Dariux 
is  unknown.  In  wluit  langua>re  it  was  orij^uaJly 
written  is  nlxo  doubtftil ;  but  Ewald  i**  prob.  right 
in  holding  that  M-liile  the  main  body  of  tht>  Ix)ok  is 
a  tr.  from  Hub.,  '  on  the  other  han<{  the  work  from 
which  ho  took  the  Rtory  about  Zcmbbabel  waa 
originally  composed  in  Gr.*    At  any  rate  there  are 
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no  dear  traces  of  HebmiRina  (KritzscUe  aJdocea  4* 

and  tliQ  paronomasia  iMtun>  noi  S.<ptvip  in  4*"  points 
Id  a  <Jr.  ori^nal.  The  compiler  ecema  to  have  Ihkid 
ac-qaaintcd  with  traditions  of  PorftUii  history.  The 
nrcoiint  of  DArioa  &nil  Apame  the  dauglit«r  of 
ItarUiCUS  (4*.  Jos.  jrives  his  nanie  as  'Pa/3f  j'dinji,  bo 
the  Latiu  venions  Bezaceft)  is  iK<rhaps  derived  from 
BiiDie  book  of  Persian  court  stories.*  The  presence 
of  Zerabbalwl  at  the  court  of  Dnritu  is,  of  course, 
an  anachronism  :  it  woa  Cynu  who  deHpatclicd  hiiu 
to  Jcmsalfiii.  It  is  [loticeablu  that  in  5°,  iici-.  to 
the  most  natural  con.-ttrucLiun,  it  id  Joachim  the 
BOa  of  Zerubbabel  who  RpnLu  wise  wronU  before 
Dariofl.  In  4*"  tho  sjiealcer  is  morelv  called  h 
veariaxot  {a  name  hardly  Ruitablc  to  Z.),  nnd  at 
Ilia  tirut  introdnction  in  4"*  tlio  third  speaker  is 
i.Icntilied  in  a  parenthesis  only  A  t/mtm  .  .  .  o&rit 
^TTtp  7.opQlialii\  which  is  certainly  a  later  addition. 
ThiH  has  led  to  the  conJBr-tnre'that  Jcni-liim  waA 
the  hero  of  the  storv,  ajiu  that  there  were  two  ox- 

f>Fdit.ionH— one  in  tlie  time  of  Cyrus  led  by  Zenib- 
>al>el,  one  luidvr  Darius  led  by  Joaohim  (rritzsche 
aod  iieuss).  But  do  Joachim  ie  mentioned  among 
the  90D8  of  Z.  in  I  Ch  3'".  These  iDconiiif«t«ncies 
certainly  show  the  con]po*iitc  nature  of  the  book. 
It  would  appear  lliat  an  earlier  Pera.  tttory  was 
ailopted  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  l>ccanie 
uttacht-Hl  to  Zcrubhatm] ;  the  njK'akers  in  the 
original  storv  were  Feiiiifln  courtiers  (3*  oi  ffuiua.-ro- 
^i\aK€%).  The  second  of  the  theses  maintained  by 
the  third  speaker— the  superiority  of  the  truth— 
may  niso  lie  a  Jewish  nddition  to  the  original, 
thou{;h  the  eulogy  of  truth  would  not  l>o  out  of 
place  in  a  Persian  story,  pinee  the  Perwiann  were 
tJtught  from  boyhood  '  to  ride,  ti>  use  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  the  truth  '  {Hdt.  i.  136). 

Tbe  atonr  li  told  in  wha.t  pcrhuM  ms  tbouKht  ft  more 
plikiudble  wajr  in  JoWpbiu  {A  nl.  zi.  til.  2).  Ilutn)  Uartut,  uiubte 
to  Blt«p,  prapo«e«  ft  revranl  to  Umt  one  ot  hii  threo  ywe»  who 
■tuUI  brat  prors  hlsttiuij :  to  tJiB  9nt  h«  (nvi*  ihc  theMf ,  thkt 
*  winoiitlM)«truNre«t';lotheK(X)iul,  'thokinfc  >•  th«  ■trotigrMt'; 
to  tlve  third,  ■  wRethor  wonwn  *re  the  >tronici'«t  or  truth  la 
MiUD^r  Uiftn  tbev'T  Ttw  ipcechOT  m  held  on,  the  following 
dajr.  In  K«  tb«  knit  makM  no  prrondM  of  rcwmrd* :  tb«  thre^ 
|Kijmt  auRpnt  th«  ick*  to  ooch  other,  lod  whlla  ho  ■Imipa  thoy 
OBrd)  wrtt«  tho  milijMTt  whirii  h#  inctttu  to  nuLlntAin,  uxlput 
It  unijcr  the  kinc'*  Jiillvw  (or  him  to  find  In  tho  tDomiOff.  Ilia 
nieechi>*  iMifom  chr  rrr*.  mnnarrh  •t«  imt  unlike  Die  utnrm 
of  tbt  72  tmwUiora  tX  the  court  ot  Ptolemy  PhlUd«Iphus.  aa 
ducribwl  in  tlio  Ii^tUr  of  Arlat«u.  Th*  iqnriiiUM  whteh 
gmix  ihs  third  vpcrch  (l^i>,  uid  ttw  fcutlar  nr  ttvim  djiyi 
'with  muvir  knd  iclnHnm*  (l^i),  nuy  be  Ulustrktcd  frotn  Ui«t 
•work.  But  ihcro  i«  hxrdly  inflldent  KToand  for  MLyiny,  with 
Kwald,  Lhot  '  the  boolc  of  Arbteu  nivwt  have  beon  Mre«dy 
known  to  the  uithor.'  The  mvury  In  Ee  In  &  compoaillnD  at 
th«  tUDs  oloM.  and  probabi)'  ol  Une  samo  time  at  tbi  Arist«aa 
letter. 

It  should  be  not«d  that  in  the  third  speech  there 
U  au  allusion  to  Gn  2^  (Ea  4^  6.»$fMavot  riv  iannvv 
warifHt  ivKaToXtlwtt  .  ,  ,  xal  rp^i  tV  '^a*"  7vi'o«o 
KoWarcu). 

Object  of  thk  Book.— The  body  of  the  book 
appears,  as  hoe  been  shown,  to  be  the  earliest 
Version  of  the  work  of  the  Chronicler.  It  was 
written  to  render  tir. -speaking  Jews  Acquainted 
with  the  favour  wluch  through  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence wm  oni^  shown  to  their  nation  by  foreign 
monarehs.  The  original  sei^tinn  (3-4)  Is  perhaps 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  roimd  which  the  rest  is 
grouped.  One  object  of  the  compiler  was  to  give 
currency  to  this  story,  from  ^»iiatever  source, 
Persian  or  Jewish,  ho  had  derived  it.  He  may 
alatt  hnve  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view.  The 
txn^'jTcrateil  ncwmntji  of  ttie  mnniJlrenre  of  Cyms 
and  Darius  lend  us  to  snppoffc  that  he  aimed  at 

*  The  name  Apame  is  Oriental,  thmish  not  found  till  the 
Mac«dcinian  pvrioil.  No  vuch  p«r«on  occurs  unoti^  the  wirea 
ot  DKTiua  t.  The  tint  of  Uie  uaiiif  was  the  wife  of  ScleULiu 
Nikacor,  Alexander's  Ki^'^crkU  ■uid  diitiirtiUT  ot  Arlabaxui 
(Strabo).  Dooa  Uii>  laal  iiatue  iflre  ibc  e:t|>laiiatlon  ol  Uie  name 
Baitacua  or  'P«i^*C*«w  t 


securing  to  the  Jews  '  the  favour  of  a  Ptolemaic  or 
other  heathen  power '  (Ewald). 

TiMK  AND  Place  ov  Composition.- The  ex- 
treme limits  between  which  the  book  mnst  be 
phicod  are  given  on  the  one  hand  bv  the  date  of 
the  ctMui>obi(ion  of  the  llcsh.  books  of  Ezr  and  Neh, 
wiiich  is  tixed  aa  late  as  It.C.  300<I[yle.  Cam.  liibiz, 
Inlrod.  xxvi).  on  the  other  by  the  date  of 
Josephos^  A.D.  100.  Within  these  rather  wide 
limits  it  13  difficult  to  define  the  time  more  accur- 
ately with  any  certainty.  As  Fritzocho  remarks, 
the  writer  lia.^  kept  his  own  per&onality  in  the 
background  and  nowhere  left  any  tracea  of  his  own 
time  [KiuUitang,  p.  0).  Still  thura  remain  a  few 
indicationx  to  be  mentioned.  The  uniilarity  to 
Arieiteas,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  uulhing  more 
than  that  the  Zcrubbaltel  story  is  of  tlie  same 
character  and  probably  the  same  time  a^  tJitit  liook 
[circa  B.C.  160). 

1.  Hut  Ewald  notes  further  (Abhand.  iihcr  d. 
Sibyll.  Bitch,  p.  30)  that  this  stori'  was  known  and 
r<fferred  tiO  by  thu  writer  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Now,  this  liook  (UL  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles)  is  definitely  fixeil  Ui  thu  reign  of 
Ptolemy  rbilometor  (ti,C.  18]-14t>),  In  it  t»  an 
ullasion  to  Persian  kings  helpin;^  forwiird  the 
ri^buitding  of  the  temple  in  consequence  of  a 
dream :  lii.  293-4,  AiW-6t  y^p  St6<r<i  <:^c4t  irnxo'  fiv'oc 
Srttpor,  Kal  ritTt  ii\  ya6t  ir6.\iv  taffcrat,  (Iff  waMt  Jfr 
w€f>.  Thl^,  in  Ewald'H  opinion,  is  suggested  oy  £■ 
3-4.  Kut  in  En  4*^*^  there  Ih  nu  mention  of  a  dream, 
but  onlv  a  vow,  which  inlluf^nced  Darius.  Still, 
as  the  d'renm  is  not  iillnd(><]  to  elunwhert-,  it  is  not 
improbable  Uiat  the  Sihylli-it  ha^l  ttoine  older  form 
of  this  itory  before  luin,  from  which  our  Eadraa 
also  borrowed. 

2.  The  Ixiok  has,  further,  Mime  purullclH  with  the 
LXX  version  of  Dn  and  Kst,  The  o|M.'ning  of  Es 
3  seems  to  be  imitated  from  tlie  o|wning  of  Eat 
I''*  :  the  phrases /ro^TTvei'  iox^',  ivbr^i^lnSiA^t  f^XP* 
AWiowlat,  and  '  the  hundred  and  seventy  satrapies,* 
aro  common  to  both.  Cf.  al&o  E?  3*  oi  rptit 
tuyitjTOfti  r^  llfp<ri5ot  with  Ett  I'*  LXX,  L)n  0*. 
(Tlie  Heb.  of  Kst  as  also  Ezr  7' name  seven  Penuan 
cuuncUIors.) 

The  oprecmcntH  between  Kit  and  Dn  LXX  are 
remarkable.  Of  tlicHe  the  nio«t  striking  in  a  clause 
which  they  have  in  common  in  the  nccoimt  of  the 
treasures  which  Nchmdiudnezzar  recovered  from 
Jems.  (Ks  2*=Dn  P  LXX,  Ka.1  irijpti<jaTCi  ai>Td  ir 
T(fi  flSta\Uii  avTov).  In  this  place,  since  drcfMlJrffd<u 
is  on  Esdnui  word,  occurring  three  tiinwi  in  thin 
connexion  in  Ka  and  nowhere  vhto  iu  Dn,  and 
since  «J3uiXi(»>  rendwrs  the  Heb,  of  Ezr  (vnSit  n's) 
but  not  of  Dn  ('•■■i*'ft  nytK  n-j,  Theod.  td  rev  oJko^ 
fiijiavfjot'  Otov  aCrov},  it  would  seem  that  the  obliga- 
tion in  on  the  side  of  the  Du  tran<)lHtor. 

Bnt,  in  view  of  tlio  other  parallels  betwiKn  the 
books,  another  explanation  is  more  prubnblc,  that 
tAe  tranalationx  arc  the  work  uf  one  ami  the  gams 
hand.  In  one  place  the  aarae  Anunaic  plimae} 
'  And  hi.-*  hou!«e  bliall  be  made  n  dunphill,'  i«  iniK- 
traiislated  or  pnrnphrnsed  in  the  Rntii»  wny  (  Ks  6'* 
Kal  ri  irtr&pxovrti  atToC  dcat  finfrO-ikd,  Ihi  2*  koX 
Awa>,i\4'^r!C€Tai  vimjp  rd  yrdp^oiTo  til  ri  ^aiTi\tK&r).  It 
mny  be  noted  that  both  books  are  written  in  an 
idiomatic  Gr.  style  foreign  to  nmst  l>ouk«  of  the 
LXX:  both  are  very  free  trantlation:*;  Itotli  have 
inti-riiolations  of  n  similar  character  (thu  three 
]»nges  in  Ee,  the  thre«  children  in  lln|  ;  the 
original  Heb.  of  both  books  has  Aramaic  sectiona 
interxpLTM-'d  in  it.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the 
l.nrullcl  IrtHween  the  two  Gr.  books  of  Es  and  the 
two  versions  of  Dn  is  very  close.* 

•  The  tlteorjf  baaalrcadj  been  >ufficc«ted  by  Dr.  Cwj-rnj  (DM. 
ChrUt.  BiM.,  :r.  The«l»11on.  p.  077) :  cf.  Dn  S'l  itili^^t (ht »» 
it.iiim,)  ;  in-^i-'T'"  (lln  2".  ti»  3*> ;  I>n  3",  Ea  IP  ^  -^.rj-fj- 
r«ttU4Mi  (Dn  V,  K$  «»  [A)  ont>'>:  nee  of  Sm*  &  Inf.  u»  vf 
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3.  Oraotz  {Geteh.  d«r  Juden,  1863,  p.  443]  points 
to  the  tue  of  Owaroi  in  3'*,  and  sayB  tliat  Mio  Itoman 
consulate  is  known  to  the  writer.  Thlit  would 
indicate  a  time  later  than  the  first  interlerence  of 
the  Koiiiaiirt  in  tlio  East,  i.e.  lat«r  than  B.C.  200. 

4.  On  the  uth(>r  hand,  tlie  tenn  KoiMj  Zvpla 
which  ao  frequenlly  ocunrs  in  used  in  the  senne 
which  it  bore  during  the  Gr.  period,  meanint'  all 
8.  Syria  except  Phoenicia.  Before  the  comiiig  of 
the  Komona  to  Palestine  (c.  U.O.  G3,  the  date  of 
PompeyN  trtking  of  Jenw.)  thiJiname  had  acquired 
a  UMVt  sigiiiliuanue,  bein^  rcatriutcd  to  tho  country 
E.  of  the  Jordan  (G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Qeog.  \>. 
538).  The  way  in  which  this  phra*to  i»  nsu-d 
appears,  therefore,  to  alford  certain  proof  that  tho 
book  iii  nt  least  as  old  as  tlie  tint  boJi  of  the  lost 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Whether  it  goes  b&ck  to  the  2ad  cent.  B.C.  is 
more  uncertain. 

5.  That  i^nch  i»  the  ease  la  the  opinion  of  llerx* 
feW  [Ges.  d.  Volk.  Jar.  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  73),  who 
dates  it  before  tlie  Maccabtean  warn,  on  thegroitnd 
that  Bft«r  that  date,  when  the  books  of  Rzr  niid 
N'eh  had  become  canonical  (Ryle,  Cam.  BibU^  Ezr. 
and  Nth.  Ixv),  a  translator  would  not  have  been 
bold  enough  to  excerpt  and  rearrange  materialB 
from  thoj*e  books, 

6.  Thia  view  is  also  .'snpportoJ  by  Lnpton,  who 
hoK  on  ingtmiuus  theorji'  an  t^  the  oeca^imi  whon  tho 
book  was  M-ritten.  He  regards  it  as  edited  at  the 
time  {B.C.  170)  when  Onion,  having  tlocl  from  the 
persocntion  in  Pol.  under  Antiot'Tnis  Epiphanos, 
petitioned  for  leave  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  to 
baild  a  temple  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews  at 
llcJiopolis  on  tho  site  of  a  ruined  Kpyp.  tcmplo  of 
UuboAtis.  At  that  time 'a  work  which  described 
the  rebuilding  of  the  icinplii,  and  the  bencficencn 
of  foreign  kin<;s  to  the  work,  and  which  alKi 
introduced  tho  nlory  of  Jo^iith,  slain  in  an  invasion 
of  Syria  by  the  KjiryptianB.  would  have  a  special 
iotei'est.'  Tho  oceount  of  tbo  building  of  the 
K^p.  temple  (Sfiotop  r^  if  ^\tpoa6S6tLOtt,  fUKpirtpcv  Si 

xai  Ttny^pirepor]  is  given  in  Jos.  A  nt.  xm.  iii.  1 ;  the 
reader  la  ruforred  to  the  interesting  remarks  uf 
Lupton  (Speaker't  Comm.,  Apoe.  vol.  i,  11-14). 
This  is,  of  cofme,  no  more  than  eonJM^tiiTaJ,  and 
it:  is  nnsaio  to  base  any  argument  upon  it ;  if  the 
tJieory  abtmt  the  relation  to  the  LXX  Un  be 
correct,  the  date  riven  i*  rather  too  early.  The 
limits  within  wliicH  the  bcrak  may  be  placed  may 
be  taken  to  be  B.C.  170-100.  Most  editors,  how- 
ever, assign  it  to  tho  lut  cunt.  B.C.  (I)e  Wette, 
Bwold,  Fritxsche). 

As  to  the  place  where  the  compiler  lived,  the 
character  of  tlie  translation  seetna  to  show  that  it 
was  written  ff>r  Alexandrian  Jews  rather  than  for 
natives  of  I'liKwtino,  for  whom  tho  orisrinnJ  Hebrew 
of  tho  Chronicler  would  suffice.  One  slight  allusion 
in  4**  to  '  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  tlie  rivers ' 
for  the  purpose  of  *  robhing  and  stenlinij '  is 
thought  to  point  to  Egypt.  Certain  small  peeuli- 
oritiea  of  the  language  also  indicate  Atexnndria 
n«  the  place  of  ^vriting :  ol  0(Xm  toO  /^ainX^ut  (H") 
tokos  tliu  plairc  of  K.H  6  o^  i7v,iliov\ot  [ol  wp^M 
flXXot  weio  tlie  third  in  the  wale  of  courtiers  at  the 
Alexandrian  court) :  in  2^  &y  ^afnjrot  aoi  ia  inserted. 
Tbo  phrase  Mi-  ifiaiii}Ttu  ('if  it  seem  good ')  occur* 
in  Aristeas  (in  Merx'  ArcAiv,  i  1S70,  p.  19),  and 
repeatedly  in  Egyptian  papyri. 

Vritzsche,  on  tlio  other  hand,  concludes  that  the 
writer  was  a  Palestinian  from  his  knnwlodgu  of 
sites  in  Jeru&alQra,  referring  to  5"  *ls  rh  tip<-x*^f>ov 
Tov  rpttiTov  TvXw*>pf  TcC  irp6t  r^  dvaroX^  (ssEHitcit 
'UpoiwaXiJ^t).     Cf.  also  9"  ^1  Ti  ri'pvxoJpoi'  rcO  rpitt 

iMmtrm  (Vb  313,  Eg  glR);  mmf*imf'' tO  hum'  (Dn  S»,  Es  4K)  : 
ixff^'  O'n  •"  0*'.  Kji  1M)  :  u*,,^.,^  (Dn  f,  Ei  8»  only) ;  Dn  (Ji, 
Km  3I;  ij»o  of  <:-r*v>TTi4i  (Sim  5t>,  Vs  gl^  The  pajmllda  an 
ohitfly  io  itwOrBliijc  ciaspUael  Un. 


d>>aroX&f  |i-p»C  rii\wi>9t  (  =  Noh  8*  tit  ri  jeXiroi  ri 
i/iwpofftffi'  in'i\r>i  ToO  t'Sarot). 

MSS  AND  Text. — Ka  A  exista  in  two  ont  ol 
tho  three  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX,  viz.  Cod. 
Vatitanus  (U)  and  Cod.  Alexandrinns  (A).  It  is 
not  found  in  either  nf  the  (Hirtiuns  of  the  Sinnitic 
MS  (»)  disoDvered  bv  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Friderico* 
Auguatanus  and  CoH.  Sinoitieos  Petropolitanus) ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  duo  only  to  the  fact  that  that 
MS  is  incomplete,  and,  exocpt  for  some  few  fmg- 
ment4  of  tho  Pent,  and  a  portion  of  1  Ch,  contaiua 
in  il»  preiwnt  form  no  nurt  uf  thrj  OT  earlier  than 
I-ls  B  9,  after  which  it  is  fairl}*  complete. 
There  has  been  a  curious  error  in  wmnexion  with 
the  ISsdraa  books  j  13  chapters  of  1  Ch  hanng 
been  apparently  inserted  in  tho  middle  of  I^ 
B.  Cod.  Sin.:Pet.  contains  one  leaf  with  I  Ch 
D'^-ll^:  Cod.  F.-A.  hail  four  more  leaves  hMwled 
Es  B,  but  in  reality  containing  1  Ch  Il'^-IQ"  [ 
but  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  verso  of  the  fourth 
leaf  we  suddenly  pass  in  the  middle  of  a  line  with 
no  break  from  Ch  {koI  ivohiftyifffv  aiJrA*)  to  Es  B 
ff*  [kk  hSi  fjjUtii"  Kal  fKMPtr  iif>'  ijfidf  f\(cs).  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  that  leaf  in  a  later  hand  calls 
attention  to  the  seven  supeiUaoua  leaves  that  are 
'not  of  Esdras*  (ri  WXoi  T<iv  iirrd  ^t!XXw*  rfi 
ircpt^awf  f  fail  Sprav  toO  laipa).  Of  these  seven 
leaves  wc  now  oosschn  live ;  and  reckoning  hack 
wo  find  that  tfte  divcrgencu  niui>t  have  begun 
about  1  Ch  6-'''  (litit  of  the  »ons  of  Aaron).  Tltis 
error,  whereby  fragments  of  1  Ch  have  been  inter- 
polated into  tho  middle  of  Ks  B,  is  probatdy 
due  to  'a  mistake  in  binding  in  tho  copy  from 
which  the  MS  wos  transcribed'  (Westoolt.  BitUt 
in  the  Church,  p.  ,307,  Append.  11) ;  a  less  probable 
explanation  is  given  by  Lnpton  (Introd.  p.  1). 
The  prcHcnne  oi  the  title  Eh  B  is  not  sumiuent 
by  ttj>«lf  to  prove,  as  Lupton  supposes,  that  Ea 
A  ever  stood  in  Cod.  « ;  since  tJie  same  MS  con- 
tains only  the  first  and  fourth  hooka  of  ^[accabees 
with  the  headings  fianx.  a,  ftaAic.  S',  and  the  two 
intervening  books  certainty  never  found  a  ptacu  in 
the  MS. 

An  inl*ra«ting  problrm  It  prewinUd  hj  th«  rclktionof  Ui« 
taxUufCoikl.  Auul  Bin  Uif*  Dook.  Tb»textaf  A  taalnrviUie 
•mooth«r  sod  aton  rnuUblc  ;  and  wtwrwer  iim  remJiog  ot  B 
nigswts  a  mu|)lcioo  of  »>rrupUon,  A  sliwwt  Invariably  girm  the 
nK|iii«ta  oomction,  Soveral  of  lh«n  eomotions  mar  I" 
attributed  to  an  'AlaxAndrikn'  r?\iBlamof  the  tort,  nmiorlnff 
IfnunmBtiokl  BolMriBnuand  luinh  phnoM  ;  sticli  ara  IM  )||(4,i«, 
(B  if^nirnt),  133  BvijWTlmrii  mirtt  .  .  ,  r»S  ^a  &iriA<Mi>  <B 
Oin.  rm  ftii\  I'l  n  r»r-<i  ibHttTti(it  rmt  luStrrtit) ,  3"  Ir  mfitj  .  -  . 
tvi  i  >.*y*t  ■t'TtC  f»timf*{  (B  i,  it  mf>tx  .  .  .  i^t  i'  i  >>■  mvnC  *9f.i, 
'J^  tSJ,vrty   tri^   rfit   rii  irt^t  (B  ilf  n,  ir^«),  !)1*  JiajWOff  i* 

ixii  •>  *^  *»M¥  i^  iLm»K.  f  ixu  n^X  Out  in  oth(T|>laoai  II  Is 
Mtd  U>  wapjHom  th«(  A  does  not  mvacrrt  lb«  oriyin&l  tc:it. 
Thai  IS  (*fl  «^  UCrr^na  mirit  U  mltHm  V  th«y  t^rieved  bin  to 
thp  b(«rt,'a  plinkM  it)iutrat«d  by  Jtb  IC'^ ;  fi  ■uAiUr^*-** 

B>r»,   i<~r.r),    1«   JOKCllim  at  hl>  MOMBicn  {>    irvi  lias  Wr*  (cf . 

fi  Ch  SfP,  B  7,  irCt  •■T'^),  4"  n*  *•*•  •>  i*i*v/M-«*  m  'I)*i>u«.h  (B 
'I«>}arM),  093  luirk  vi  xfit^KyiiM  (B  Mmi  ri  wfi^r.),  8*1  lei  *•» 
Xlf-ilAM'*!    ^f^'    ■vra^t    (B    om.     tfukw),    6^    asi    BBMnXa    nZ 

Tfi>x^HMrv<  (p  mrt  ritfit  rtS  r«txO-      rritacb*  (EinUUvttg,  I6S1, 

I  8>  rsiiukrki  th>.t  B  ii  on  uw  whole  k  verr  pure  anii  A  an 
innaiidwl  t«xt;  but  It  la  noUoeabl»  t^>t  in  his  nuhmjitvot 
critiokl  «dltion  (Libri  ApoerypU  I'tl.  Tt-ti.  1»71J  In  the  iw*- 
mgn  firon  above  and  In  ntnn»n>a«  othen  he  sdopta  ttM  rMaltiir 
of  A  aiHiahu)don«'th(>  niire  text  of  B.'    StUl  tooro  nottcvabta  !• 

II  that  tha  «irlirtL  author  to  quote  Es  A  tupports  the  A  text 
agalnat  tba  B.  It  >•  not  alwaw  poHlblo  to  teoefwtruot  lh«  t«xt 
wbfcb  Joarphua  uaod  owlnt;  to  hii  habit  of  panpbming  th« 
authority  which  lay  before  him  ;  but  out  of  IS  paaMKra  in  Ihla 
book  wbeni  a  compariMn  ia  po«ihle,  [&  10  he  an^ea  with  A 
n^ikinat  B,  whjln  in  tbrwo  only  doea  ho  aide  with  B  (kt^iURat  A. 
JoaL  Ant.  11^ lit  8  n*rtr*^i  ttivt  'llw^iatiw  ,  ,  .  •^•a-  r^t  abjt*f 
<Es4K  *«•  INK  ai'tW^uiH  kfS^rn  rkt  miitmt,  B  *J  X«>>)«7«.\  XI. 
iv.  1  «vu  ifiU/tmr  te^ttt  <Ea  tr^  i^Hitm,  B  w/iirmt}.  Si.  Iv.  n  asi  lifi*^ 
■>  'EM,^.iiriwt,t  rji  fiAfu   rf  J>     MK>.f    fi'fii.im,  I*  f  *  r  i.   ^K»    ©«• 

a.  tif.  if  'Ekfi-  ri  fiifu  rii  It  M»)i>«  iif»  ritLt  iU  U  £  .  ,  , 
B  rt»M  «•  f .  A  proaorves  tba  Indefliiit^  article ;  ei.  Ea  B  9* 
xifftajf  f»im.;  fi  ia  a  comipUoo  of  the  i<r«ek  of  A^;  xi.  w.  I 
kniiy*^t_}iftt  ri  'Ic^nljn.  ttZ  (Eg  813  mwitryj'i.'  Hfm  rf 
avp>i,  T*u  irX,  B_T«  ib^'ar};  uf.  iui,m rii fiirmi  J'  ir*i  iMtAr^  4 
(ru^'^  X/rt*»rimi  (Ea  fOi  ■«3i«#{l>;r*,rai  tit  n  «a9  As.arv  la*  r« 
mmt  Tiiui/.'a,  f  a^yvf.*^  ''.f^p  i  irmytry^  \  B  fti  in^tiit  \VtS^, 
A  iBiilliliiljlilnillvlitii^O  :  XI.  V,2  rfmymyt,^  ft  ririfnt  rti  i^^fr^ 

(did  Joa.  read  irJ  ri  ttyi/ttm  »if»>  «rr««w  io  Ea  &»  T    A  ch'Ma 
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*wrv;ar,  af^mt  intiattrm.  «  r.JL  with  A  (n  Ea  9<»  <B  onilbi  a  ILm 
thniUKb  contiuloD^mrbKiM,  of  KTrid  and  KPIUTZ)  ;  xi.  v.  B 
i'i/f%(i  ni  i#*^TW  (Em  8<B  infmim.  B  Ifrti*)  ;  XI.  V.  4  'lu>n»  *»y 

Tl>e«  iimUaoea  form  •  itrons  u>suut«nt  for  th»  Mrly  tsut- 
viico  U  ndc  xh»  «iigln&Utjr  of  uhtt  A  toxt.  Hu  chief  puHgo 
«i)era  Jul.  Mp|i«&n  U)   fftvour  D  li  Es  6»  (B  mi  x^f  *^'( 

ImAmiW  ■•'  T>.^.>i{  >*(  wi  «af*)r*it  I  A  mmffm—  '  CATS  ' ;  Joi.  XL  IV.  1 

On  iliu  AISS  geDerallj  sett  Fritzsche,  Einlcitung, 
8  8. 

Of  VSS,  Saliatier  prints  two  Lat.  versions,  one 
of  which  he  calls  tho  Vu1(,^,  and  a  'versio  altera' 
('ex  MS  Colbertino  imnonun  circiter  SOO').  In 
reality  Uiey  apriear  to  be  two  distinct  VSS  of  the 
O.L.  Jerome  left  the  CKL.  nntouched.  uiid  the 
Lat.  now  ^ven  id  the  AnpcDdix  to  the  Vulg.  is 
not  his  work.  A  thinl  Lut.  version  uf  £s  A  3-4 
(nhhreviutcd)  and  of  u  few  verses  el»>ewhcre  in  the 
iwiok  lA  pven  in  Lngardo  {Srptwtgintft  SttiUun,  ii. 
I$d2]  from  a  MS  in  the  catht-drnl  of  Lucca  written 
about  &70.  The  book  did  not  exist  in  the  Penhi^ta 
.Syriac,  but  ia  fonnd  in  the  Syro  Hoxaplar  of 
l^iiJ  of  Telia  (A.D.  616)  i  the  Syriac  is  given  in 
Walton's  Folyp;lot,  1U57.  There  is  a  free  render- 
ing of  the  book  in  the  Armenian  version. 

LmcRATrfiB.— rriuadte,  Ext^jtl,  Handb,  t,  d,  Apokr,  t. 
(Lslpcig.  Itol),  IittruiL  snil  Comni. ;  FriUKhe,  LSbn  Apocr. 
VH.  TttL  ffntftt  (Ui{Mtlg.  ItClX  ^  crlt  ad.  of  th«  text :  Z6ddar, 
IM  JooAnraAm,  U6-un  (in  fitnck  und  ZOeUer's  Kaf.  Komm. 
18W);  flchonr.  BJP.  Kif.  tr.  n.  lil.  177-181 ;  Eirkkl,  Bi»t.  </ 
Itr.,  Bng.  tr.  T.  l»-iaL  Spcdsl  tnstiMt  on  Um  nifttion 
bvtwMtt  Bb  a  and  Es  B;  Trendttonbuiv  (In  Elehht>m'B 
AOgtmttM  BibUoihik  d*r  BibL  lAU.  L  ITS-m  Uipti«C<  l^it?) : 
PahlnAnit, '  Uvber  dM  AnMticn  dea  ftpolcr.  dritt*n  Bucha  K«nu, 
in  TUtnrts/m  T/uoL  (fuariatuJtri/t,  1850.  267'S76).  In  Englisli 
lb«  ItMt  Mtfl.  M«  BIbmII  (la  Ijuq^^  Comm.  on  Or,  IKSO)  and 
Lmntoo  tn  Tlu  SpeaJcti^s  Comm.,  ApoctTphs,  vol  i  lifS&  A 
wiles  ol  pftwn  on  '  The  Cliftncter  aad  laisorUiw*  of  1  Emlna,' 
\iy  Sir  H.  H.  Eluworth  In  tb«  Aeadimu,  1806,  roL  iS  (pp.  13.  00, 
KM,  171.  3i»,  624>.  Jos.  Ant.  iii.J-6  (MImw).  For  fnrthsr 
re(«Tenc«a  Me  SohOrar.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKKRAY. 

E8DRAS,  SECOND  BOOK  OF.-TiTI,E.— The  title 
wliicli  this  iKKik  bear:*  in  the  Eiiclisli  Apocrypha 
i-s  derived  fniiu  thu  m't-iiin^  word »  of  ch.  i.,  *  the 
second  book  of  the  pruphut  Ksilrai*  * ;  but  it  is  moro 
commonly  known  by  the  name  which  ia  civen  it 
in  most  l!j*tin  MSS,  'Tli«/o«rtA  }>ook  of  lisdraa.' 
The  variation  in  tho  titlos  of  the  bocik.i  of  E»dras 
is  dno  to  two  causes— { I)  Tho  adoption  of  .the 
Latin  name  Ksdras  in  tho  Vulg.  for  the  canonical 
Ezr  and  Mch  ;  (2)  the  compo:>>ite  nntnro  of  this 
liook,  ttip  fin<t  two  and  tho  hist  two  cliapters  being 
hiter  aihlitions  to  the  orig.  work,  and  reckoned  by 
the  MSS  as  separate  books.  The  most  frequent 
arrangement  in  the  MSS  i»  1  Es=Ezr-Neh  :  '2  Es  = 
SEsl.  2;  3E8=1E»;  4  E8  =  2  Eb3-14  ;  ft  E«  =  2  Es 
15.  10.  The  central  portion  of  tho  book  bears 
every  number  from  one  to  four.  The  orijiinnl 
Greek  had  probably  no  number  attached  to  it. 
Two  iiUi;j!;e«tions  have  be«n  made  for  the  ori{{innl 
title — (O'EfJwf  i  irpo^i^njr,  adopted  by  Ililgenfeld 
iu  his  restoration  of  the  Greek,  and  based  on  a 
quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  'Bcrdpat  A  rpe^^ 
ns,  and  of  Ambrone  from  *  prunheta  Ezra*  iafess. 
Jud.  IB).  The  title  would  then  be  pirallet  to 
6  Xt^M  attached  to  I  Esin  Cod.  A.  (2)  AiroicdAL^it 
Tfftlpa,  »ugj;eated  by  Dr.  Weetcott,  and  found  in  a 
catalofcue  of  the  GO  books,  canonical  and  apocnr- 
phal,  uiado  in  Asia  (Weatcott,  Cunvu*.  5u9).  The 
title  is  far  the  moHt  suitable  to  the  contents  of  tho 
hook,  but  has  already  hcoome  appropriatod  to  a 
later  and  inferior  Greok  Apocalypso  published  by 
Tischcndorf  (H/j*?™/.  Apocrypha,  ISGo). 

Original  Lancuaob  and  Verkions.  —  The 
original  language  of  2  Ks  was  undonbtodly  Greek  ; 
two  quotations  from  the  Greek  exist,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  16.  lOO  (ss  2  E«  5"),  and  jtpOAt.  Con- 
stitut.  nil.  7  (=2Es  8^).  Otherwise  wo  possess 
the  1>ook  only  in  verxion**.  The  Latin  version 
ahound»  in  (jireciMriiM,  kui'Ii  sm  the  use  of  the  e<>in- 
jiarative  with  the  genit.  ( '  horiun  maiora*' '  omnium 


mainr,'  etc),  the  genit.  abs.  (IC),  tho  prcpo&itioD* 
ad  und  pro  with  the  inf.  (j**  la*),  rfp  and  m? 
followed  ny  the  penit.,  tlio  double  negative  i'  niliil 
nemini,'  'nunquam  nemo'),  redxindant  propo-itions 
after  verbs  {' tinicro  a,'  li";  '  multiplicare  »up«T,' 
9'*).  The  theory  of  a  Hcb.  ori^iuol,  uf  which  the 
Greek  was  a  tr*,  has  now  Wen  given  up ;  one 
liebraism,  which,  however,  hud  become  naturuliiwd 
in  Greek,  is  of  constant  occurrenoe,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  participle  with  a  Snite  tooi^e  of  the  same 
verb  {e.g.  excedens  exces&it,  4";  proUcisceud  pro- 
fectus  auni,  4"). 

The  popularity  which  this  liook  luis  enjoyed  b 
shown  by  the  number  of  versions  that  have  been 
made  of  it.  For  many  years  the  text  of  t/u  Ltttin 
depended  on  a  few  MSS,  Codex  SungenuanenKis 
^,  A.D.  822),  Co4i.  Turicensis  [T,  13th  cent.),  Coil. 
OresdenHis  (I),  15lh  cent.),  wdiich  pro.fented  a  text 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  a  considoraMe  section 
was  missing  between  w.  35  and  :«>  of  tho  7th 
chapt«r.  The  other  vendons  contained  70  addi- 
tional verses  iu  this  place.  In  IKOTi  t'rof.  Gildc* 
mclHter  discovered  that  tliis  *  inissiug  f  rnginent ' 
had  onco  been  cimtntncd  In  CckI.  S,  from  which  a 
leaf  bad  been  pur]>OMvly  cut  out  in  early  times ; 
and  drew  the  certain  and  iniiwrtant  (.•jncluKion 
that  all  MSS  of  4  Ea  which  <lo  not  contain  the 
passages  were  ultimately  derived  from  Cod.  S. 
The  diMjovery  of  thin  mibsing  fragment  was  matte 
by  K.  L.  Beosly,  who  in  1S74  found  a  MS  of  tho 
yth  cent,  in  the  Bthlwlh^vt  CommunaU  of  Aiuicus 
containing  the  entire  Latin  text ;  be  thus  had 
the  unique  di^tini'tioii  of  Adding  a  chapter  to  the 
AiMtcrypIia,  for  hiclierto  the  verw?s  in  tlie  Oriental 
VSS  had  not  been  tinivenHilIy  con^sidered  genuine. 
An  account  of  the  MS  and  its  discovery,  with  a  full 
oommentAryoD  the  new  passage,  was  published  by 
him  iu  the  following  year  [The  Miuin^  Fragment 
of  tha  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  Camb.  1875).  It  sub- 
iMjquently  appeared  that  he  luul  been  antiaipated 
in  the  discovery,  for  li  tranKcript  of  the  lost  pas> 
page,  mado  in  1S26  from  a  Sprmisl)  MS,  was  found 
among  tho  papers  of  Prof.  Vaiuicr:  this  was  not 
publislied  till  !877  [Joum,  nf  pKiinUfiHf  vol.  vii. 
264).  The  excision  nf  736- UK'S  wa.H  j(r«»l*»n.hly  nimle 
tor  dogmatic  reiL^ouB.  The  ver*es  ci.Titjtiii  a 
tlescription  of  tho  intermediate  state  of  stnils,  and 
an  emphatic  denial  of  the  elHcncy  of  intercessions 
for  tho  dead  (v.^'^),  a  pa.vsagu  which  cjLlled  fortli  a 
ttevere  reprtxif  from  Jerome  ('  Tu  .  .  .  tiroimnis  mihi 
libmm  apucrj'phum,  qui  sub  lumiine  EHtme  a  te  et 
similibus  tuis  legitur  :  ubi  )H:riptuiii  est,  quod  post 
mortem  nnllos  pro  aliis  audeiit  deprccari :  quern 
ego  librora  nonquam  Icgi,'  font.  \  iijilunt,  c,  7), 
and  this  estimate  not  improbably  accounts  for  tho 
disapi«arance  of  the  section  from  Cod.  S.  The 
nuiulier  of  known  MSS  wliich  give  a  complete  text 
of  2  ^  has  now  been  increas^.  tttrou^h  the  dis- 
coveriefl  of  M.  Beiger,  to  live.  A  complete  text  of 
the  book,  based  on  four  of  these  MSS  and  Cod.  S, 
has  at  length  been  cdite^l  from  Tten.-'ly's  imi>ers, 
with  an  introd.  by  Dr.  James  {Textx  nmi  Stmiics, 
iii.  2,  Camb.  1S93) ;  whUo  tho  misj-ini;  fragment 
has  been  restored  to  its  place  in  the  English  Ijible 
in  the  Keviitioa  of  the  Apocr^'pha.  The  Latin 
MSS  fall  into  two  groajw:  (1)  those  which  pre* 
sM-Tve  a  French  text.  8  (San(;ennaneusiA)  once  in 
tho  Abbey  of  S.  Oennain  dea  Pre.",  now  iu  tho 
Bibl.  Nat.  Paris,  11504-5,  Fonds  Ijilin,  dated  A.D. 
822,  the  oldc-it  extant  MS,  and  the  parent  of 
numerous  later  MSS,  and  A  (.Vinbianensis), 
jViuiens,  Bibl.  Comm.  10,  ccnt^  ix.,  ccmtainiug  a 
text  very  similar  to  bnt  independent  of  S,  and 
(lyrceing  witli  the  qnotationa  of  (iildati  the  Briton  in 
Ills  Epistle  (Bth  cent.)  ;  (2)  aSpaninh  text,  perhaps 
traceable  in  Priwullian  [Tr.xts  and  Studied,  xxxvi.), 
repre!«ent(.'tl  by  three  MS.S.  C  (Cuniidut^jnsiti), 
now  ai  Madrid,  cent,  ix.,  frojn  which  Prof.  Palmer 
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copied  the  missinK  im^naent  in  1S20.  M  (Mazar- 
iiiaeua),  Paria,  Bthi.  Mazarine,  3»  4,  cent,  ix.-x., 
tliscovercd  by  M.  Iterger.  V  (Abnlenaia),  Mailriil, 
Bin.  Ntu!.  K.  R,  8,  cent.  liii.,  a  copy  of  C,  (li»- 
ooTHTed  by  M.  Berjjer,  oiid  n  funrtli,  not  yet  fully 
fxtUated,  but  probably  beIuD;;mg  to  this  ijroap. 
L  ( Legion ensifl),  at  Leon,  of  Uie  year  1132.  Fur 
one  section  of  tUe  book,  llie  Confessio  EBrlnt*  (8***J, 
wtiicli  wait  uften  copivd  in  txdleutionH  of  Ciuitira, 
an  additionnl  grxiup  of  MSS  exiitt«.  The  two 
proupti  dillur  ino»l  wiUvIy  from  each  other  id  the 
intcnwltited  chapters  (I.  2,  15.  10).  An  ex- 
amination of  their  relative  values  in  thcso  chs. 
has  been  made  by  ]>r.  Jamee  {T.  and  6'.  xliv.- 
bcxviii.),  from  which  ho  concladefl  that  in  \.  2.  the 
Spanish  form  of  text  is  moro  accurate  than  the 
Frcncli.  which  has  corrcrted  the  t«xt  to  agree 
witli  the  canonical  Scriptiirea,  wliereaw  in  16.  16 
the  Spanish  {»  on  the  wliole  an  t-nit-nded  text,  and 
in  lo^-ld'^  A,  which  Iiiik  the  euppurt  of  LiUdus,  14 
to  be  preferred  to  B  C  >L 

The  other  vtrsion^  agree  in  omitting  the  inter- 
[lolated  chapters  at  the  beg.  and  end  y\.  2.  IS.  16). 
Of  these  the  best  is  t)ie  Htfriac,  whii:h  exists  only 
in  a  colt'brattd  MS  of  the  Veshittn  in  the  Ambro- 
giftu  Libmry,  Milan.  H.  21  Inf.  The  Syriac  was 
e(litc<l  by  Ccrinni  in  Muniimentd  S'trra  ct  Pro/ana, 
vol.  V.  toMi.  1  (ISOS),  and  tr*  into  Latin  in  vol.  i. 
faj«c.  2  of  llio  immu  work  (IStiO).  There  are  two 
indi'pendent  Arabic  verwons  :  Ar.'  in  an  Oxford 
MS  (IkHll.  251,  A.D.  13o4),  of  which  an  English  tr" 
wtt*  made  by  W.  Whiston  for  his  Primitiva  Chris- 
tvinity  Hcvic'il.  1711,  and  the  Antbic  text' was 
edited  by  Ewnhl  in  1303  (AhJinndl.  dcr  Ko»igl. 
GcsdUch,  d.  WinscnAcJk.  ru  Gottin^cn]  ;  and  Ar." 
preserved  in  toto  in  a  Vatican  MS  Arab.  462,  and 
m  part  in  Bodl.  260. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  firat  published  In 
1820  by  Dr.  Iliclmrd  Lnnrencc  from  a  Bodltjiaii 
MS  f.'Kth.  7).  Dilliuann  collected  rcadincs  from 
other  MKS,  which  aru  ^ivcn  at  the  end  of  Ewald's 
wi.  of  th'i  Arabic.  The  Syr.  Ar.  Etb.  versions 
were  prokihly  all  made  directly  from  the  Uttek  ; 
the  Armenian,  however,  given  in  Climb's  ed.  of 
the  ArmcTiian  liible  (1806,  Venice)  was  perhaps 
from  the  S,\Tiac.  A  recon^itniction  of  the  Greek 
haA  been  niadc  by  llilyenfeld  in  his  Messias  Judo;- 
ornrn. 

Contents.  —  The  orijjinal  Apocalypse  (3-14) 
couHiitt*)  of  a  «rie8  of  revelations  or  viaioua  given 
to  Ezra  by  an  angeL 

Iff  rWoiv,  si-fjo.    Enm,  In  e^ptlvity  kt  Babvlon  la  the 

thirtieth  yt*r oJter  th*daitructlon  of  Jenu.  IUta»loIi  softrtv 
A  crntiirv  Um  i^urly).  racounto  dad's  fmvoiin  to  Ibt.  In  tfaniV 
Mrllcr  biitorjr,  and  white  admitting  their '  e»U  hvut.*  yet  oura- 
(il&Lnn  of  thrlr  itutitt«tM»  U>  Babylon,  whk-h  U  more  wickcl 
than  they  (rJi.  3).  The  acnl  Uriel  rip]>1ii:it  Uiat  E.  ahuuld  not 
pnqulriMnT<oUilna«N^-nn(rhis  uiKl«nUridlniT.  E.  picada  vHth 
the  an^el  aa  Abrali«iii  dUI  at  Mainre  ('  It  I  have  found  ravour  in 
thy  ki«Ut,'  4**  :  i-r.  lln  WX  and  aahA.  further,  whethfr  tho  tinia 
that  la  post  excrr<i«  tli«  tiine  to  came  ;  and  la  toM  Chat  It  Is  an. 
Tb*  ilKni  of  the  «iid  are  irivtin,  5i-i3 ;  and  b«  la  ordar«d  t«  Faat 
for  Nvcn  day*. 

!»(I  yUion.  621  e**.  £,  recena  bk  oompUntl,  and  U  told 
whr  Ood  '  do«Ui  cot  all  at  once '  ao  as  to  haateo  Uw  Jud^meot ; 
and  ol  tbc  dc|f«acracy  of  the  mirlil.  whidi  cannot  pfoduM 
aoub  Dblldnn  aa  of  old  {IrOV^.  The  ttcit  world  b  to  follow  Utla 
u  clDMly  u  Jacob  roUowKl  Kaiu  frnm  thn  womb  (0)9).  ftlor« 
nignt  ot  tho  end  follow,  and  E.  In  affaUi  biddvn  to  taat  lor  >otgo 

3rd  Virion,  ^^0*.  B.  reoounta  the  works  of  oieatjon,  In- 
cludiDff  Uio  crcaturei  Bebonoth  and  l>eriathan,  wbo  nvre  r«- 
«onr«d  to  Im  naat  (or  tbe  aalnta  (a'<^^>  libit  idea  la  met  w^th 
olM  fai  Baoob  9fl,  ApML  Bar  SH] ;  and  aaki,  wby.  If  th«  world 
wu  made  (or  ui,  wa  do  not  ptmam  our  inbcriUnoo.  Ifo  li 
fold  that  the  narrow  way  tnuit  b«  Iravt-nH  before  tbe  large 
room  of  the  next  ace  be  altoinetl  <7>-i"X  Thm  followa  ajplctuie 
of  the  Ueaatanio  an,  Uw  aimearuica  of  *  Mv  Ron '  tor  '  Mr  Son 
Jeana' :  the  nainelB  otnittMl  in  the  Oric-nta'l  vcnioni]  with  Ilia 
ntteadauta.  their  reb^n  at  4na  yean,  ci)cyrr<<Hl  by  tlie  death  of 
'MySooChrirt'oncfall  liviiii-.  i»rnl  t)ip  rrtum  of  the  world  for 
■rvi-n  days  Into  'the  nld  ail«ni^,'  and  thvn  thi>  reflurrL-ottori 
(7**-*i>,  The  'mbwitiy  fmirncnt"  dncribca  the  jtlt  of  torrat-nt 
■Oil  tho  pvadlac  nf  deli/bt  ovpr.acainiit  It:  foenectual  intvr- 
cewioo  of  E.  f or  t^  wiokcd.  IwMllny  bin  to  axelalm  that  tho 
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beiuti  are  niorp  fortunate  than  man :  the  nreo  ^ 
uicnt  lor  the  wicked,  and  the  '  aevan  ordeia  *  of  Uoalags  1 
tho  rigbteoua:  the  t«ven  days'  ttt^te  after  death,  beiOM  Uw 
coula  are  leathered  to  thtiir  habltatioaj :  oad  the  Meere  dM^vo- 
tion  ol  tbe  lueincaoy  of  interc^aakio  tor  the  departed  (7>-l<*). 
I:^  Hyi  It  were  better  It  Adam  bad  acver  been  bom  (*  O  ni  quid 
fpciiti  Adam/ct.  Apoo.  Bar  48),  butocknowledi^eeCod'eBercr. 
Cb.  8  contal&a  the  same  cbeine,  'Many  are  created,  bat  tew 
■liall  be  aaved,'  and  freah  Intercenton  in  the  OoofMsto  Eadrv. 
In  anawer  to  the  quectloit,  Wben  abaU  the  tmd  be  1  freab  olfiM 
ore  ijiven. 

4tA  Virion,  d)^10M.  E.  aata  of  the  berba  In  the  fleld  of 
Ardat,*  Kod  aeea  a  vision  ot  a  woman  mourning  lor  her  eon, 
wbo  died  on  hie  marrlafe  day.  Tlie  woiTtaA,  he  la  tcid,  la  Siou 
Umentins  the  fall  ot  her  city,  and  her  tliirty  yean'  atenlity  re* 
preaenta  the  SOOO  yean  before  Solomon  butlt  the  city.  Tite 
city  in  buildins.whlohappoanaltcr  the  woman  «aaUhea,  la  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  which  la  to  neplaoe  the  cartblv. 

Ml  Vituni.  lll-isw.  Of  the  Cattle  Otome)  with  IZ  wiogt  and 
SlliUe  winga<oonfrai^lhmiui}and  ShtAilii,  uliliJi  War  ruUa  in 
turn,  antil  Mnlenco  ia  prononaced  on  Iho  eaele  t>y  a  lion  (the 
Mnmiah),  and  it  ia  burnt  up.  A  |iartial  iiiti<rprclaLion  U  gieoa 
of  the  viaion. 

MA  \'uwn,  ISt-M,  A  roan  (the  MceaUh)  arlaca  tnm  tbe  eea, 
and  ffrarea  (or  hltnaclf  a  mountain  <Sion) :  hia  enemiea  ooUecC 
to  fight  againat  hlni,  and  are  burnt  up :  am)  be  g^athera  to  him 
'a  paaovibla  multiUide,'  i-e.  the  ten  toat  tribeat,  wbo  are  to 
retnni  Cratn  AnareUi  (i.«.  'another  land'  n*l^e  tnx^  C.  Pi 
29»>. 

T(A  fMm,  14>-4T.  G.  la  told  he  la  bo  be  taken  from  toeot 
and  to  conaole  the  p«>pW  for  liia  deiiarttm,  he  In  forty  daj* 
writes  niaety-four  books  (the  iwenly-tour  canonical  booka  of 
tliu  OT  that  were  lost,  and  seventy  book*  of  myeteries  lor  the 
wlae  amoni^  the  people). 

The  interpolalion  nt  the  Iwginning  (1.  Q),  written 
in  an  anti-<rowi8l)  (tpirit,  contains  a  rupruof  of  the 
lor.  for  their  desertion  of  God,  and  threatens  the 
transference  of  God'n  favours  from  them  to  the 
Gcatiles.  The  concluding  chs.  (15.  IC)  are  not 
of  an  apocalyptic  character,  but  a  dcnnnciation 
nf  woe  on  the  niLtioiLN  of  Lho  Wfirld  (F!^]it,  Aiua, 
Ra)>ylon^  in  the  style  of  the  OT  prophets.  iJoth 
sections  have  numerous  reniinisccnrts  of  the  NT 
{e.ff.  l»»=Mt23"*  l"=Lk  ll****,  2"  'taber- 
nacularctema'=Lk  IG*.  2"=Mt7'and25".2**»- 
Rev7^^  lti««'-==I  Co7'*»-). 

CnARACTER  AND  Date.  —  The  book  is  written 
in  a  tone  of  deep  dcHjiondency,  nnd  oIlVTHa  marked 
(■ontrast  in  this  respect  to  the  liook  of  Enoch.  The 
proBpect  of  ultimate  triumph  and  hle-^iiedneps  ia 
almost  lost  in  dinmal  forcViodinss  about  the  im- 
mediate future  and  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The 
time  and  place  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  demanded 
that  tbi.>«  should  beoo;  but  the  moaning  of  thia 
despairing  tone  ia  greatly  enhanced  if  we  snppowj 
that  recent  eventJ*  are  referred  to,  that  Jern(uiU-.tn 
was  in  niin»  at  the  time  when  it  woh  written,  ftnd 
that  tlie  whole  work  iK>rtrav8  the  hopeless  outlook 
of  the  Jew  after  the  terriole  events  of  the  year 
A.D.  70.  ilcnce  the  gloomy  picture  of  tbe  few  that 
vhall  be  oavud  (8^},  tlic  dvtag  of  the  Messiah  and 
ivU  that  draw  breiith  (7**i,  tlie  diwu*aion  of  the 
piubli-m  of  the  tirij^in  of  evil  (' qiianj  cor  malig- 
num,'  4*),  tho  oft-repeated  cry  that  it  were  better 
not  to  he  liom,  or  to  be  without  conaeiousneHs  of 
our  doom  like  the  beasts  (7""  4'*  r>»*  6"),  Uie  con- 
solation to  be  found  in  the  permanence  of  the  l»w 
({>")  though  the  city  is  gone. 

Tho  date  of  tho  book  has  boon  tho  Rubjcct  of 
much  controvitrHy.  It  is  obviou-ily  not  a  gennine 
work  of  the  time  nf  Ea:rfi,  ua  is  Khown,  e.t/.,  by  Ihe 
error  in  Ezra's  date  (3'}  and  the  alliifion  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (1*2"-'").  An  iLltim.iic  limit  is 
given  by  the  quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  it 
referred  to  above  (a.u.  200).  Internal  notices 
must  fix  it  luuru  nearly.  HilgenfclJ  addncc^  for 
the  earlier  diite  (R.C.  30)  6"  *  Einis  huius  »eciili 
Eaau,'  which  he  tliinks  proves  tlio  time  of  ^STitiog 
to  be  the  reign  of  the  Iduintean  Herod.  Uut  Edom 
is  found  in  liabbinical  literature  etiiially  as  a  de- 

*  Thie  tuune  (In  the  Arm.  Ardab}  la  explained  by  IUif>d«l 
Ilarrla  oa  a  corruption  of  (KlriaU))  Arha,  tbe  old  twrae  of 
Hi'hroti,  which  ia  the  aoene  ol  the  visifn*  ol  Harucli  In  tbe 
KkHl^r  Apn>.-AlvpiM)  (Rext  of  tJie  Wordi  of  Bararh,  'S^).  Tbe  oak 
(14t>  le  the  te'rehinth  of  Hamre.  Htly.  Ukce  It  to  mean  Arpad 
<-A^r,  2  K  18)M). 
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Bignntioa  of  Roioe ;  and  the  Uerodian  djruaaty,  if 
that  U  referred  to,  lAat«d.  on  through  ttie  lirht 
CHutury  of  our  or&.  Ha  &I0O  ilmwti  an  argument 
from  the  dedRription  of  the  twulve  ngea  of  the 
world,  of  which  ten  nn<]  il  lialf  are  pant  (1-i"], 
taken  in  conuexioa  with  lO'*  (.Solomon  built  thu 
temple  in  tlie  year  of  the  world  3000),  from  which 
he  colculutva  abuut  b.c.  30  as  the  date  {JWcus.  Jud. 
ll>l) :  hut  the  dei«ripttoQ  of  the  world-a^^'CM  is  too 
iin(.%rtuin  (the  Hyr.  ontita  the  vtirses)  to  l>ai«e  any 
inftTvncii  upon  it.  Anothur  argument  for  the 
t'lirlv  date  is  tliiit  a  Jew,  writing  afttr  the  death 
of  Olirisl,  would  not  have  introdnccd  a  prophecy 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  (7*)  whicn  would 
have  Iwen  employed  against  him  by  Christians. 
No  inference  can  t»e  drawn  from  (he  si^^s  of  the 
end  {5"^-  6""''  9M  as  applicable  rather  to  the  por- 
tents that  preceded  the  battle  of  Aetium  than  to 
tlio-te  in  the  time  of  Ve-spa-tian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  alluMiuu  to  tJie  pulling  down  of  the  waltn 
of  Jeroa.  fll"  '  humiliosti  inuros  eonun  «iui  t« 
non  nocuemnt ')  wan  true  of  Titos,  but  not  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Poinpey  in  B.C.  ti3. 

But  the  question  of  the  date  really  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  (;tveu  to  the  Ka;;lti  Vution. 
'Hie  detaila  [,'iven  about  thti  reign  of  the  f^evcral 
wings  tihow  that  hiHloric  faeti*  are  here  aUudeil 
to ;  the  interpretation  which  foUowa  the  viiiion  ih 
perhaps  purpotiely  obscure,  and  does  not  help 
muph  a»  to  the  aoTution  of  it.  The  vision  describes 
the  r«i^  of  12  *  feathered  wings,'  8  subordinate 
winps,  and  3  heiids  —  in  all,  of  23  kings ;  the 
attempt  to  take  the  wings  in  [lairs.  each  pair  re- 
pri'Menting  a  single  king,  their  number  being  so 
re^Iutt'd  to  10  (Votkninr),  is  o|ti>oHMt  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  Kmlrns  (12'*  '  regnabunt  xii 
reges,  unns  \m*it  unuin,'  IS"  *  exsurgvnt  octo 
ref^'|.  The  following  points  are  to  be  home  in 
mind  in  the  interpretation  (SchUrer,  I!JP  Iir.  ti. 
lUt)).  (1)  The  author  writes  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  head,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  to  appear  ; 
the  mtbseqnenb  reign  of  the  two  last  HnWrdinaie 
wings  is  not  history,  but  prophet-y.  (2)  Tlie  second 
wing  reigDB  more  than  twice  as  long  aa  any  of  thia 
re«t  (I  l'").  (3)  Several  wings  do  not  get  so  far  b« 
to  reign,  and  rcprew.'nt  pretendfn*  only.  (4J  The 
winga  and  heads  all  belfjng  to  one  and  the  same 
kingdom.  (S)  The  tint  head  dies  a  natural  death 
(12*);  the  second  is  murdered  hy  the  third,  who 
also  is  to  die  by  the  sword  (11**  12*).  Throe  main 
explanations  am  proposed — (i.)  The  wings  repre- 
sent Home  under  the  Kings  and  the  republic,  and 
the  3  hctads  are  Hitlln,  I'om|>ey,  and  Cfuor ;  thu  daUi 
of  the  work  is  shortly  after  Caesar's  death  (Laur- 
enre,  Van  der  Vlis,  LiickeJ.  This  view  has  no 
proWbilily.  Early  Roman  history  would  have  no 
intcreRt  to  a  Jew,  and  there  is  great  dilliculty  in 
adaiiting  the  S  minor  wings  to  the  period  before 
SulJa.  (it.)  Ililgenfeld's  view,  that  Uie  wings  re- 
present the  Greek  empire  reckoned  from  Alexander, 
either,  ns  he  liist  huJil,  the  line  of  the  Ftntemies 
[Jud,  Apokahmtik,  £17  IT.),  or,  according  to  his 
later  theory,  that  of  the  Seleucidie  (Jfew.  Jud. 
liv  ff.) ;  in  eithur  case  the  three  heads  are  Ciesar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian,  and  the  book  was  written 
directly  after  Antony's  death  id  B.C.  SfJ,  thirty 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jems,  by  Pompey  {cf. 

2  Es  3^  '  in  the  thirtieth  year'),     ft  is  true  that  in 

3  £s  11^  the  ca^'to  is  compared  to  the  fourth 
bea^t  of  Daniel  (7''- the  Greek  empire);  but  the 
fourth  kingdom  waa  often  referred  to  tiie  Komana. 
The  chief  objections  to  this  view  are — (1)  The 
heads  and  the  wings  must  all  refer  to  a  single 
kirigrlom,  not  to  a  oumliinatlou  of  littniao  and 
Greek  rulers;  (2)  the  rule  of  the  second  in  the 
dynasty,  whether  Ptolemy  I.  Lagi  or  SeleucDS  I. 
Nikator,  was  not  more  thau  twice  the  length  of 
any  sncceeding  reign ;  (3)  Ctesar  was  aasosunated. 


and  did  not  die  in  his  bed,  as  the  first  head  is  said 
to  have  done. 

(iii. )  It  is  now  the  generally  accredited  view,  and 
it  has  most  arguments  In  its  favour,  that  the  book 
should  1«  dattsl  in  the  reign  of  Doniiliau  (A.D.  81- 
06).  So  Gfrcirer,  Dillniann,  Volkmar,  Ewnhl. 
SchUrer,  and  others.  The  eagle  represents  Im- 
]*erial  Home,  the  line  of  the  emjNsrors  Iwginning 
with  .1.  C«-J*ar.  The  scwmd  wing  is  certainly  to 
be  identified  with  Augustus,  who,  reckoning  trout 
Ida  Hrvt  consulate,  heul  rule  for  56  years  (b.O.  43- 
A.D.  14J,  t.i!,  more  than  twice  the  time  of  any  of 
his  successors.  The  three  heads  with  equal  pro- 
bability are  referred  to  the  Flavian  emperors : 
Vespasian  died  on  his  bed  in  torment  (Suet.  Vejtp. 
24  :  'i  Es  \1^) :  Titus  was  commonly  beliuveil  to 
have  been  murdered  by  Domitian.  The  ditlitMiity 
lies  in  supplying  the  twenty  rulers  to  precede 
VeHpasiaii.  The  following  profiot^als  arw  nmde — 
(1)  (jfrorer  takes  the  twelve  greiiter  wings  to  be  the 
first  nine  emperors,  Ciesar  to  Vitellius,  with  three 
usurpers,  Vindex.  Mym[|hidinA,  and  Piso  Lieini- 
anus :  the  eight  lesser  wings  are  petty  kings  and 
leaders  in  Pal.  (Herod  the  Great,  Agrippa  I., 
Eloazar,  John  cf  t^ibchala,  Simon  Uor  tliora,  John 
the  Idama-au,  Agripi>a  II.,  und  Ik-rcnico  :  the  last 
two  attached  thenidciv«.H  to  Kome  in  the  war).  (3) 
Kchiirer  agrees  as  to  the  twelve,  but  reganis  six 
of  the  leaser  wings  (the  last  two  being  matter  of 
prophecy)  as  Roman  generals  who  laid  claim  to 
the  empire  in  the  years  of  di^onler,   A.D.  6^70. 

(3)  Wieseler  takes  tlie  eight  flulKtrdinatc  wings  to 
mean  the  Horodiaii  dynasty,  vnjy«.l."i  of  Home 
(Auti]wtcr.  Ilerod  1.  and  his  tlirei;  sons,  Archelaus, 
Antipiui,  Philip,  Agripiia  I.  ami  II.,  ami   Itcrenii^}. 

(4)  hwiud,  wlto  is  followed  by  Drununonil  {Jewish 
Mcftiah,  107),  takes  the  twtdve  wiugs  to  be  the 
twelve  empen>rH  up  to  Ikmiitian  :  the  eight  little 
wings  are  the  eigtit  eni]>eror8  among  these  who 
reigned  less  than  ton  years  (Domitian  included, 
for  whom  a  short  reign  was  anticipated},  and  the 
three  heads  are  the  Klavian  princes,  reckoned  a 
third  time  under  a  ditferent  aspect.  The  double 
and  triple  repetition  of  the  hame  names  is  unsatis- 
fftctory;  Scltilrer's  view  (2)  appears  on  thu  whole 
the  utoBt  free  from  objection. 

The  simplvr  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
GuCdohmid  and  Le  Uir  {Etmii-^Bihiiqw^/x.  184  0.1, 
that  tweuty-three  actual  emperors  are  intended, 
the  three  heads  being  Sept,  Sevenis,  Caracalla, 
and  Geta,  is  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  fauE  that 
the  book  was  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  at  an  earlier 
dato  than  these  cm^xirors.  and  can  be  maintained 
only  by  fiupi>o«ing  an  interiMilation,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  in  thu  Eagle  \  ision. 

In  con.sii]ering  the  date,  refereuee  shonid  lie 
made  to  a  ramnaiiian  volume  to  3  Ksdras,  which 
curiously  reproduces  the  language  nnd  visions  of 
that  book,  namely,  llie  Ajsicalypse  of  Baruch.  first 
pnb.  in  1866  by  Cerioni  from  a  Syr.  3HS  at  Milan 
(Afun.  sacra  tt  pit'/.,  torn.  I.  fasc.  ii.,  and  turn.  v. 
faae.  ii.;  also  in  Fritzsche,  Libri  Apocr.  I'.T.  (}54). 
It  also  is  a  product  of  the  Jewish  literature  ealli^d 
forth  Inr  the  events  of  A.D.  70,  but  written  l>eforo 
the  final  destniclion  of  Jems,  in  133,  which  is  not 
foreseen  ( Apoc.  Bar  32 ;  Jfiras.  is  to  Imj  rebuilt,  and 
then  again  destroyed  [a.T>.  711]  for  a  time,  anil  then 
rebuilt  for  ever).  The  fiimilnrities  in  tone  and 
langiinge  with  '2  Es  are  so  striking  that  Ewald  as- 
crilied  it  to  the  same  author.  Tlio  general  belief 
now  held  is  that  Baruch  is  the  later,  nnd  has  uswi 
Es,  iiccause,  e.ff.,  Uar  corrects  the  cnide  notions  of 
K»  alwnt  ori^nal  sin  (cf.  Es  7"*  '  O  tn  quid  fecisti 
Adam?  si  emm  tu  pcrca.'^ti  non  e»l  factum  »iulius 
tuus  casus  sed  et  nostrum,'  with  Bar  M,  *  Non  est 
ergo  Adaro  causa  niti  anima:  sine  tantum  ;  nos 
voro  unnsqoisqne  fuit  animw  sua)  Adam'):  and 
whereas  Ezra  complains  that  Jems,  should  at  least 


have  booa  punished  by  the  hands  of  God  (5**},  It»r 
nuuordin^ly  rtprUMiuU  it  as  dmitroyed  by  four 
an^i'ls  lietore  the  entry  of  the  ChaldivAii  army 
(ft-^}.  Sumo  of  iho  parallelK  are  the  divtutoii  of 
each  book  into  »cven  ^conctt,  soparat^il  in  most 
owes  by  intervals  of  wven  days  of  fasting:  the 
divinion  of  time  into  tA*-etve  parta  (Bar  27  =  Ea 
14^'} :  the  legend  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
(Bar  29=  Es  Q") :  tfae  prayer  of  Baruch  (4S,  cf.  the 
Confurti'io  Mtdnefl*):  the  ininortanre  of  Aclain'H 
tiun^l^ea»ioa,  prefaced  in  ench  by  '  O  quid  fc^i&ti 
Adam  V  (Bar  48=  Kb  7"*}:  the  vision  of  a  cloud 
Aiicmidin^  from  the  aeu  [Bar  63,  vf.  E^  13} :  the 
I>ennantinc5  of  the  law  Oioni,'h  tbo  teachers  de- 
part (Bar  77,  of.  Ea  9") :  the  interest  in  the  lost 
tribes,  to  whom  Baruch  sends  a  letter  of  ccmsola- 
tion  (78-8G,  cf.  Es  13*),  bealdea  frequent  minute 
lesembtiincea  of  language. 

The  writing  is  a  ctiaractoristically  Jcwiish  work 
in  it«  apocalyptie  form,  it^  knoMludgo  of  Jewish 
traditionM  (Refiemoth,  etc.),  its  interest  in  the  ten 
trihufl,  and  its  deep  concern  in  the  fate  of  Jem. 
sulem.  There  is  no  ground  for  wipposinK  that  the 
author  wii^  a  .Iewi(>h  C')iri-4tinn  ;  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  Christian  interpolations 
(1-3,  Ifi-lS,  and  the  insertion  of  the  name  Jesus  in 
7*1  and  tJie  rcmaindur  of  tliii  buuk.  The  place  of 
writing  im  given  aa  Homo  (Kwald)  or  Alexandria 
(Hilgcnfeld,  Ixii,  and  most  edd.),  from  which  the 
addc^l  r.haptont  certainly  emanate ;  thin  would 
account  for  the  earliest  quotation  bein^  foimd  in 
Clera.  Alox.  On  the  other  band,  the  fall  of  Jems. 
would  be  more  improasive  to  a  Palestinian  Jew 
than  to  an  Alexandrian ;  and  the  geography  (if 
Ardat  is  rightly  explained  by  ICendel  liarriii) 
jHtinLs  the  samo  way. 

The  date  of  (he  concluding  chs.  (15.  16)  is 
placed  about  A.IX  26!*  bv  most  critirji.  I5**-" 
refers  to  the  troubles  of  Alexandria  under  Galli- 
enoa  (26<>-26S),  when  two-thirds  of  the  population 
were  dei^troyed  by  a  pla^te  followinL'  upon  a 
famine  (Eus.  HE  vii.  21.  a-ij.  IS*"  refers  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassanidie  ('  Canuonii  insnni- 
ente.t').  esp-  Sapor  I.  (240-i273),  who  overran  Syria 
hut  waa  rep"l«ed  by  Odenatlius  emd  Zcnobia 
('  dracones  Arabuin '),  the  founders  of  Palmyra ; 
they,  in  torn,  were  defeated  by  Anrclian.  S3 
describes  the  murder  of  Odenathus  at  Emesa  (S06) 
by  his  coufiin  Meeonius.  34  tT.  are  rufcrred  to  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Goths  and  Scytliians 
from  the  N.  of  the  Euxine :  Galliunus  marched 
aijainst  them,  but  was  rei-jilled  by  the  revolt  of 
Aureoluft  (3S  '  portio  alia  ah  ncridente').  4tt  '  Asia 
oonsors  in  specie  Babylonia '  alludes  to  the  awocift- 
tion  of  Odenathua  in  the  empiro,  A.u.  20^  (Uil^n- 
feld,  3fes».  Jud.  208). 

The  chapters  were  written  apparently  as  an 
appendix  to  3-14,  and  were  never  current  in  a 
ttcpumte  fonn. 

Cbs.  1.  2  are  not  fixed  so  definitely,  hut  are 
probably  eiirlier  tbar  the  clo-ie.  They  are  a  com- 
pilation from  varioun  Kourt'cs,  and  perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  work  :  they  show  some  relation 
to  an  Aporalypse  of  Zephaninh  {T.  and  S.  Ixxix). 

ItKCEi'Tiux. — The  earlv  quotfltions  from  the 
book  arc  collected  by  Dr.  James  [T.  avd  S.  xxvii- 
xtiii).  Tlie  Ep.  of  BanialMW  12'  (Sroi.  iv\a*  x^iO^ 
Kol  dt-atrrj  koX  irar  iK  ii>.\oi'  af/ia  ffrdfp)  hi  t:lnnij;ht  to 
refer  to  2  Hs  0*.  and  the  Ke«t  of  the  Words  of 
Baruch  (A.D.  136).  ch.  B,  has  similar  words;  the  lost 
scene  of  that  book,  where  a  stone  takes  the  form 
of  Jei'enuah  and  speaks  to  the  i>cople,  may  be  on 
aniplitit^ation  of  '  lapis  dabit  vot^em  eunm  '  of  S  Es. 
But  tliR  tirst  express  quolation  is  Clem.  Alex. 
Strum,  iii.  16.  100,  who  rcj.'arda  it  as  the  work  of 
Hhe  prophet '  Ezra.  It  is  nuade  u-se  of  in  an 
Hippolytawin  fraptnent  «■*/>!  roC  »<u^6i,  and  quoted 
in  the  Greek  in  the  Apott.  CoiMtit,  viii.  7.    The 


.■supposed  refert'nces  in  Tert.  (rftf  prtescr.  hfertt.  3), 
Cy[iriun,  and  Commodian  {3ra  cent.,  C'jrm,  Apol. 
H3,  on  the  Iwt  tribes)  are  doubtful.  But  it  ia 
quoted  very  frenuently  by  Amliro»o  (fU  bono 
MortU,  1(H2,  and  olsewheroh  who  ret^ards  it  aa 
prophetical  *.  in  his  time  chs.  15.  Id  wure  already 
current  in  the  I^tin  version,  and  probably  attache 
to  a-U.  In  Spain  it  was  known  to  I'riscillian  and 
Vigilantius;  and  in  Britain  to  Gilda.s,  who  quote* 
ir..  16  (B^rislv.  3I>-I0).  The  lepond  of  the  restom- 
tiun  of  the  hooka  of  SL-riptuic  (2  Es  U|  is  wide> 
8prea<l,  and  maybe  derive*!  from  trmiition  apart 
from  2  Es  (Iren.  iii.  21.  2  :  Tcrt.  de  cult. /cm,  i, 
3  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  22.  149).  Jerome  i.i  alono 
unfavourable  to  it  {mlv.  Vigilnniium,  6,  Prmf^  in 
vtrs.  tibr.  Ezra,  (Quoted  in  Inst  art.).  It  waa 
jicrhaps  owing  to  bin  cMimate  that  the  book  was 
exchided  from  the  Canon  by  the  Council  of  Trent : 
it  now  witli  1  Es  fomiii  au  appendix  to  the  Vulg. 
after  the  NT.  The  liturgiual  use  of  the  book 
shows  it*  popularity :  the  words  of  £'*•'*  are  em- 
ployed in  the  •  Missa  pro  defunctis '  of  the  Breviary 
od  L'sum  Sanim,  and  the  word  Requiem  is  derived 
from  this  passage  ;  and  S"- "  were  formerly  useil 
by  tho  Eng.  Church  as  an  Ictroit  for^V'hit 
Tuesday.  Otliemiiio  no  nse  is  made  of  it  in  the 
services  of  tliu  Ctiuruh. 

LnBBATvi.B. — A  nil]  list  or  Uw  widi  liU  on  tlie  subject  It 
fken  In  SchuTvr,  UJP  n.  Hi.  98-lM.  Thr  beil  criUckl  edd.  of 
the  I  jt  leKt  %n  In  Uie  Cunb.  TcxU  aitd  Stwtiat,  voL  lU.  %,  ed. 
Bc'iial}'  •nd  JwnM,  18B&-,  and  Brnalv.  Tkt  Miutine  fngntgnt 
tif  the  FntirtA  Boat  q/  Scrm.  \S7&.  T)ie  rsraloos  sn  eoOeclfld 
In  H!beufcld'«  Uttna*  JitdavtrMtn  {l-'p"-  It**)  Enj.  cam- 
inentiides  And  inUodiiationa  are  LuntoTi  in  Ihc  SpeiUxr't  Cvmm. 
on  the  Ajvi^.;  BiM«ll(ln  Luige'a  Or  Cvitm. );  Ohiirion'a  I^'mmm. 
and  Apoer.  Seriftumi  and  Pnirtmionu'ii  Jemnh  JtfrjttuA, 
lti77.  U.  St.  J.  TlIACKKRAY. 

ESDRIS  {'EffS/Hi].— Mentioned  only  2  Mao  12". 
Tho  text  is  probably  corrupt.  AV  has  Gorffitu, 
and  this  is  likely  enough  to  be  correct. 

£BEK  (pyi:),  'contention,'  On  26*.— A  well  dug 
bv  Isaac,  in  the  re^'ion  near  Rehobolh  and  Gorar. 
inie  iiit.e  is  unkuowu. 

E8EREB1A8  ('£<rcpe^:ai,  AV  Esebriu).  1  E»  8^. 

See  SuiiUHUiAU. 

ESHAN  i\ili-^),  Jos  15^.— A  town  of  Jndnh  in 
the  Hebron  mountains,  noticed  with  Arab  and 
Dumah.    The  site  is  doubtful. 

EBUBAAL.— See  Isukosuetu. 

EBHBAlf  C^ti).— An  Edomite  chief  (Ga  36", 
I  Ch  1*^).    Sec  Genealuqv. 

E3HC0L  (hb^^v).  —  The  brother  of  Mamre  and 
Ancr,  tht:  Amorite  confederates  of  Abralmra,  who 
aiwiwteti  the  patriarcli  in  his  pursuit  and  defeat  of 
Chedorlaomer's  furces  (tin  14'^=*).  IJc  lived  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  llebroa  (Gn  I3")_;  and 
possibly  gave  his  name  to  the  valley  of  Kshcol, 
that  lay  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Hebron  (Nu  13«). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jowphus,  in  rec-onlinf-  the 
event  described  in  Gn  U'"'",  mention*  E*hcwl  first. 
'  Tin;  I'lrwt  of  them  wa.-^  called  EsJicol,  the  second 
EriiHT.  ami  the  Lliird  MamUrcw'  {Atit.  J.  x.  2).  In 
the  Hub.  of  Gn  14"  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  Aner.  EhIrioI,  and  Slaniro.  But  in  the  LXX 
tho  order  is 'EtrxtiVAt't^r,  yiau^p-fii  anil  this  order 
ia  found  also  in  Fhilo  (De  Migrat.  Ahmh.  %  30, 
i.  401).  H.  E.  Kn.E. 


E8HC0L  {S\i^f),  Nu  13=-»*  32",  Dt  1".— A  wady, 
with  \'iiioj*ard8  and  pomegranates,  apparently  near 
Hebron.  E.  isufiunlly  rendered  '  bunch  of  grapes.' 
The  name  has  not  been  recovered,  since  the  .'tin 


ESHEK 

Keshkalth  at  Hebron  luu  no  coonexion  with  the 
Uebrcw. 

LirEEATOBS.— Bobitwm,  BRP  \.  114;  Trinmrn,  Lani  <tf 
J.-fUi,  SSe,  303:  Coiutvr,  Trut-Werk.  es7:  BihU  Pttue*,  B); 
iUMoU  Thifiv  rMm*  V.trk  in  th»  Unty  Z^n.^  70.  S4. 

C  Ttw.  Con  1)1!  R 

ESHEK  (p;>E].— A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Cb  8**). 

See  CiEXEALOOT. 

E8HTA0L(':WBs?(t  Jos  I5»  19",  Jg  13»I6"  18'- ■■  "J. 
— A  town  in  the  ShepKelnli,  fim  asMi^iiHi  tu  •)  iida.ti, 
aft«ru'ardB  to  Dan,  always  nameu  with  Zorali, 
now  i'urti'a,  which  is  besitfe'Ain  Shema,  where  the 
WaJy  ea-Surar  is  joined  by  vulk-vu  from  ttie  N. 
and  S.  and  a  grenl  boairi  formed,  icrtUo  and  well- 
watered,  iuet  beneath  the  hill  oountry  of  Judie-a. 
Eehua\  close  to  Sura'a,renre«ontflEjil»tAol.  Gutrin 
aaj's  he  heard  in  the  neighooiirhood  that  it  formerly 
was  caltfil  Eslm'al  or  Eshthu'al,  which,  if  cou- 
llnuud,  might  be  held  decisive ;  but  the  degenera- 
tion of  E.shtaoi  into  Eehua  is  not  iniposiiible. 
llHtween  Zorab  and  E.  wrs  the  *cnmp  of  Don ' ; 
and  tliere  (Jg  13")  SariiAon's  achievement*  becan, 
nnd  there  hw  woji  buried  (IG")-  (•^(■■e  Smith's  Hist. 
Geoff,  p.  218.)  The  Eahtaolitci  (/if.  '  IC-Hhtaolite') 
were,  aocording  Ut  I  Ch  *2**,  de&cendcd  from  the 
faniUiea  of  Kirialh-jeariui,  etc,  who  ore  there 
deKcribcd  as  Calebites.  The  narraltvuH  of  Jok 
16"  and  19**  sUL-f^eat  how  miuK^ing  of  the  tribes 
of  Jiidah  and  of  Don  uii>;ht  arise,  perhaps  lead- 
ing to  the  Danitc  migration  from  Zorab  and 
Edit  tool. 

hrTKa±mtw.—PBySt,  187*.  17;  Coofler.  i*iii*rttiw.  «; 
Bmicb.  UGUL,  218;  Ouitnn,  JudU,  U.  laff. :  SH'I'  Mwmoin, 
LU.2B.  A.  UfNUERSON. 

E8HTEM0A  (r'Cv*?),  named  in  Jos  IS"  (where 
it  in  tuUisl  EBhlcmoh,  -t:^*!)  among  towns  of 
Judah.  it  was  made  afterwards  a  Lc^-itical  city 
(21",  1  Ch  0").  DurinB  David'ti  wanderings  in  S. 
Judah  its  inhablt'Ont-s  were  on  Uis  tiide  (1  S  3(P). 
It  ia  said  in  I  Ch  4"  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  It>hhah ;  and  EMliti'moa,  its 
fuunder,  is  called  (-C")  a  Maacathite,  which  wonIH 
naturally  sucgent  that  ho  came  from  the  small 
kint;dom  of  Alaacah  (%vh.  aee).  It  may  have  been 
here  *  the  M.iacathite '  among  his  heroes  joined 
I)a**id  (2  S  23").  The  site  wr.h  recovered  by  Robin- 
son some  8  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  It  is  now  Es- 
Semffa,  a  considerable  village  (HR  i\.  p.  204),  and 
full  of  auuieut  reuuuns  iI*£F  yfemoirt,  iii.  403, 
412).  A.  UeNDEBSON. 

E8HTEM0H.— See  E.snTKUOA. 

ESHTOM  (p^ti,  perhaps  'nxorions').— A  Jndah- 
ite  (1  Ch  4»^  ").    See  Gekealooy. 

ESLI  {'B(tX</,  perhaps  =i.i;^»  'J"  hath  reserved '). 
— .Vn  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^).    Sec  GlCNEALOOV. 

ESPOUSAL,  ESPOUSE.— To  eBfH:>use  [fr.  Lat. 
tponauM,  ptcp.  of  apondare^  to  betroth,  through 
Old  Ft.  tstimtstT)  meant  either  U>  betroth  or  to 
marry.  Tims  Camdett,  Bcju.  (IC37)  414,  'Two 
Lovers  who  being  esponsedt  d^'ed  lH>th  before  they 
were  married ' ;  but  ohaks.  R\ch.  III.  iv.  v.  8— 

•  WHtttl.  My.  that  thn  Itiiecne  hath  hr«rtily  ooonalsd, 
He  should  MpouM  Eltzftb«th  hur  djtught«r.* 

Bo  aLsu  'eajwusal'  is  used  In  both  senses,  and 
Murray  {Oxf.  Evg.  Diet,  s.v.)  thinks  marriage  ia 
the  primary  senKe.  In  AV  '  ejipon«e'  occurs  2  S  3" 
'  Deliver  me  ray  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused  to 
me '  (RV,  '  wliom  I  betrothed  to  me,'  Heb.  *V  •wnft. 
which  always  means  'betroth');  Mt  1".  Lk  1"  2», 
all  of  the  Virgin  Marj-  (KV  'betrothed';  Gr. 
jli»':t<»t«iJui,  atwayM  '  to  ask  or  engoge  in  nsarriage  'J  j 
2  Co  11'  *I   have  espoused  you  to  one  husband' 
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{■jjpfioeiMV,  lit-  'joinud  you  unto,'  and  here  the 
rof.  seems  to  be  to  inarringe,  not  lietmthHl,  '  I  liavH 
given  you  in  marria;;e/  though  the  bciroLlial,  which 
was  also  carried  out  by  the  bridegroom's  friend, 
may  be  meant).  Espousal  is  found  C'a  ^"  '  in  the 
day  of  his  expouKtiU  |^r>}ft|  ov^,  'ou  the  day  of  bis 
marriage'  undoubtedly) ;  and  Jer  2'  '  the  "love  of 
thine  espouiials'  (tO*^^?  njn^i,  as  Cheync,  '  tliy 
bridal  state').  Thus  it  is  probable  tliat  AV 
(following  older  VSS.*}  used  these  words  indiw- 
criminately,  or  at  least  with  a  less  clwir  distinc- 
tion than  now  obtains  between  betrot)ial  and 
marriage.  For  the  solemnity  of  betrothal  in 
Italy  (  =  England)  In  Shakespeare's  day,  see 
Tuxlfth  Night,  iv.  iii.  20 :  it  enables  Oli\-ia  to 
speak  of  S«b.<uitian  as  'hiiHtiand'  (v.  146).  It 
was  not  Ibm  solemn  and  biniling  in  Israel.  See 
Mahkiaqk.  J.  li.\STiNas. 

ESPY.— The  verb  to  '  espy '  occurs  only  six  times 
in  AV,  Gn  42*'.  Jos  14',  Jer  48'",  Erk  2U»,  To  !!•, 

1  Macs",  while  the  mod.  form  to  'spy'  is  found 
eighteen  times,  and  UV  turns  '  espy  ^  of  Jos  14' 
into  'soy.'  The  word  is  apparently  of  Tcutonio 
origin  (Old  High  Ger.  rprhoti),  though  it  ie  con- 
nei-tctl  with  Lat.  tipecere,  to  look,  Gr.  aKirrofJuu,  and 
entered  Eng.  through  Uie  Old  Fr.  eapier. 

1.  The  most  common  and  tlio  ohlest  meaning  ia 
to  inspect  (secretly)  a  place,  as  Nu  21"  'Moses 
sent  to  spy  out  Joazcr,'  when  the  Heb.  is  'm, 
except  Nu  13"-"  (Tw),  and  the  Eng.  is  always 
'spy  (Jos  14''  AV  'espy')  out,'  except  Jos  2^  'to 
spy  hecretiv'  (tfyj  o'^fy),  KV  'an  ispies  secretly'), 
and  Elk  30^  *a  land  that  1  had  espieil  for  them' 
(cn^  '(rjpn^l.  Once  the  ref.  is  not  to  land  but  to 
liberty.  Gal  2*  '  false  brethren  .  .  .  who  came  in 
privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty '  (Tindale's  tm. ; 
Wye.  'to  ospie  oure  fredom/  Gr.  Kar&irKOv^ifat). 
2,  llut  we  aldo  find  the  sense  of  ketp  vauh,  as 
Jer  iS.^'*  *0,  inliahitant  of  Aroer,  stand  by  the 
war,  and  espy '  ['cs]).  3.  More  fr«j.  is  the  idea  of 
suiwanli/  pffceivin/j  anyUiing,  aa  Gn  42*^  •  And  as 
one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  pro- 
vender in  the  inn,  he  espied  his  mont^v ' ;  so  Ex  2", 

2  K  9*'  13='  23"  (all  rr^rj  'see').  4.  Finally,  simply 
to  iliHCOveror;>eiY«i«,  as2  K  23"* 'All  the  abomina- 
tions that  were  spieil  in  the  land  of  Judah  .  .  .  did 
Jotniah  put  away'  (nij'!).  Cf.  Uatluwe,  DUdogt 
(Lonn's  ed,  p.  *3),  'Woulde  Gotl  th«y  were  as 
prest  to  remoue  ye  balk  out  of  their  owno  eyes,  a« 
they  be  prompte  to  aspye  a  lytle  mote  in  other 
mens.' 

The  aubftt.  is  always  pin.  '  spies,*  except  Sir  U" 
'dpV.'  The  Heb.  is  genernllv  0*VfT9  (Gn  42^  "•  "• 
«.  »).  11. «  Job  ffa,  1  S  26*.  2  S  IS'") ;  also  c-otf  ( Jg  1» 
RV  •watchers'),  onrtj  (Nu2lS  KV  'Atharim*  aa 
place-name,  wh.  see).  The  Gr.  words  are  KariiaKewof 
(Sir  Il*»,  1  Mac  12*",  He  U").  the  usual  LXX  tr.  of 
miragfffiim  ;  and  iyitd6tTa%  {\M  20**,  lit.  '  sent  down 
into,  and  so,  as  Flummer, '  subomwi  to  lie  in  wait.  * 
The  word  is  not  found  ulsewbcro  iu  NT). 

J.  Hastings. 

ESSENES. — In  regarJ  to  the  oriL-in  and  natuni 
of  tiiifl  sect  vor)"  variouH  views  have  Iieon  held.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  <M>nfine  oneself  to  i^tAting 
succinctly  what  is  known  about  them  from  ancient 
authors. 

Our  earliest  witness  is  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who, 
having  visited  Jerusalem  in  hia  vouth,  may  have 
oome  inUi  perwiual  contact  with  them.  In  his 
treatise  Quvd  Omnis  Prohun  LHjnr,  which  is  one  of 

■TindAle,  In  hli  tr.  publiihcd  In  l&36'2ft.  rendered  th«  Gr. 
M><ktmJi'''w  {Mt  M")  br  'inariiHl,'  and  In  thla  he  ti  foUow«d  bjr 
OoTerdAl*.  In  tho  eil.  of  IbM.  hourwt'r,  \m  allend  it  to 
'bctrouthiH).'  In  2S3l*  Cov.  haji  'nsArfMl,*  xnd  aa  ^aTt  tho 
Oentva  uiil  Bishops  Bibles.  In  the  NT  our  trntmUtora  w«r» 
jirotttbly  intluancM  br  thn  Rhvtnixh  Vunlon,  which  in  U;  !>■ 
ama  '  fnooMd,'  or  by  udall'i  tr.  of  Enuiuui*  PvuphnM  (IMS) 
trhtch  has  *«<pou9e. 
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liU  earlivr  works,  written  probably  before  a.d.  20, 
be  describes  tliem  aa  foLlowa  :— 

Th«j  mn  m  acct  of  Jews,  And  Itrcd  In  SyrlA  Piil»tln<>.  over 
4000  in  Dumfacr,  tmA  aaU«d  Km-*.  bookUM  oi  UkIt  siuntltncB ; 
for  /UvfMsR^ntty,  Is  tb«  now  word  m  ttmatu.  iVurshippcrs 
uf  God,  they  ytl  tllil  ngt  ancrifloo  uiitiMli,  rtfcanllnp  a  tcvcrcni 
mind  k*  tti«  only  true  iwriBce.  At  lint  tlier  llvc«l  In  ill!au'e« 
urnl  i**oid(^<l  dtics,  in  order  to  atOBpe  th«  aonta^on  of  cvUb  n(c 
Utcrrin.  Tht^'V  puisuod  l^nicatt^r«  had  otbor  pe&eclul  ^rts ; 
Iwt  accumulikt«(l  not  gala  or  ailvcr,  nor  ownecl  mincai.  No 
maker  of  wiLrUlto  wopooa,  no  hudurter  or  tndar  by  land  or 
wem,  wu  to  Im  found  amonu  tbem.  L«ut  ot  aU  wer«  uif  Elavea 
Eound  uiionET  Ui«m  :  for  tncr  mw  [n  ttftvery  a  tiolaUoo  of  tbv 
bw  of  naturu,  wtudi  uude  ftU  men  (te«  bretliren.  one  ol  the 
other. 

Abttract  philosophy  &nd  loglt:  they  earhowed,  «x(?Qpt  so  tar  u 
it  could  Kut««rvecthio«l  truth  And  poicUoe.  Natural  ptiUosoph:r 
titer  Dnlr  atudied  ao  Ur  oa  it  teachea  thftt  ther«  la  »  God  wyio 
nkade  and  WAtchea  orrr  a,1l  tMnya.  Monl  philoaophy  or  etliic 
waa  their  chief  preoocupation,  and  their  coiiduot  waa  regnUued 
by  Ihfir  nattonnKJcwiahjUwa.  T>ic«o  tawa  Ihe^  m.  aitudicit 
on  tl)«  aereoLh  day,  which  they  held  holy,  learloc  off  kit  work 
upon  It  and  raMttoR  in  their  ayiu^^otruea.M  tliese  pwoea  of  reaort 
wen  (»U«d.  In  them  they  nt  down  in  ranka,  Uw  older  onci 
oboT*  Uie  younifer.  Then  one  took  ftod  read  tfao  filble,  nhilv 
Ilia  raat  llatwiea  aUaoUrdy ;  and  another,  who  wu  very 
Uonied  in  tiie  Bible,  would  eipound  wbalervr  w-aa  obecure  in 
the  Icwoo  read,  axplalnlnir  taME  thJo^  In  their  tlme-tsooourcd 
fodilon  by  mcnui  of  sjinhol*.  They  were  taiii.-ht  (liL'ty,  liolJiinw, 
justice,  the  art  ot  reTuIatin^  home  and  dtj,  IcnowltKl^-e  of 
wtiat  ia  iviUlv  (.-ood  and  liad  and  ol  wlukt  In  iii'lDTerfnl,  wlutC 
enda  bo  aroid,  what  to  pursue,— In  ahort,  love  of  Uod,  a(  i-lnue, 
and  ol  nutD. 

And  such  teoohin;  bore  fruit.  Their  life-Ion;;  purity,  their 
axndintc  of  oaths  or  falaebixxl,  tbeir  rewviintKin  ot  a  ^bod 
providence  alone,  showed  their  love  of  Ood.  Their  love  ot 
virtue  reveolnt  itaoll  In  their  Indifference  to  roout-y,  wurldlj 
fnoitlon,  and  pleasure.  Thnrtore  of  man  in  their  kindllneaa, 
their  equatlly,  their  fcliuwaldp  paaeing  all  wonla.  For  no  one 
had  bin  private  hoiue,  bnt  ahared  hii  dwelllnc  with  oU  ;  and, 
living  OB  thpy  did  in  coloniea<9iarN>i),  Ihvy  threw  opeu  tlicir 
(toon  to  any  of  their  oect  who  came  their  way.  They  ha^l  a 
atonhouM,  common  expeudilura,  onnnioo  nUmenU,  common 
food  eaten  in  SyHitia  or  common  meala.  This  wu*  mode 
poailble  by  their  pmcttc*  of  putting  whatever  they  each  corned 
day  by  day  Into  n  oomoton  land,  out  of  which  alao  the  ainV 
were  anpported  when  tliey  ooutd  not  work.  The  aeed  amrjn;; 
than  were  objects  of  revennoe  and  honour,  and  treated  by  Uie 
ntt  OB  porenla  by  real  childrcD. 

The  most  r.niel  and  dereitfiil  tvrants,  navH  rinio, 
ttiHt  liml  bBMii  tim  Mcourgu  nf  tliyir  couiitrv,  liwl 
vet  been  moved  to  adruirntiou  of  tUeir  timet  bnt 
inWnuible  freedom,  of  tlietr  coniiDuu  ueals,  of 
their  cunsiinimat«  fellowsliip. 

Perhaiis  in  these  last  words  Philo  refers  to 
Herod  the  Great,  who*e  subsequent  ri."ic  tfl  f^eni- 
nnwa  waii  ffin-tuUi  t-o  him  aa  u  chihl  by  an  K.  naiiH'  I 
Mann^niufl  (Menahem),  and  who  in  const-ttutiiii  >' 
befriended  and  hononred  the  neet  (Josephiut,  Ant. 
XV.  X.  5). 

Euscbin*    in    his    Pnrpnratw    Evan^dira   hn 

Srcnenxvl  a  fragment  of  l^iulo's  'Apolopy  for  Ih  ■ 
ews,'  which  repeats  much  of    the    iniorraatiou 
given  by  Philo,  but  alfw  supplements  it. 

Our  law^ver,  ba  aaya,  traliui  into  fcllowahlp  and  com. 
raunlon  thMuanda  ol  hia  dix!iple>,  who  fnr  their  «iuntlina>« 
(•#,^«^«)  are  called  faaeneo.  They  inhabit  many  citiu  ti\ 
JudtBO,  u  weU  oa  many  Tllliu[ei  otkI  nnpuloua  tnu-rio.  Their 
Lencta  are  cvp^iucd  by  thctn  of  free  choice,  and  not  oa  a  matter 
of  ran;. 

There  an  no  cbildreo  or  routha  amonjr  tbrm,  htit  only  hill- 
ffma-n  inci).  nr  men  alr«uiy  in  the  dcolinc  o(  UU.  Tlivf  huvL-  no 
prii'ate  properly,  but  put  all  they  have  into  a  common  fiintl, 
and  live  aa  meiawn  ol  a  thUsua  or  philowphic  colony,  havinv 
common  meola.  They  ore  very  induatrtoaa,  and  work  hard 
from  early  viiuiM  to  sanwt,  oa  Ullcn  ot  the  ooU,  or  hcrdauiuu, 
or  bee-fanncn,  or  aa  crattnnen.  Vfhatorer  they  ao  aam  thoy 
hand  over  to  the  elo<:'t«<I  awwafd  (rwuM  x^'f^'^^'^''^  who  at 
0QC«  btiya  rirttiola  tor  the  common  rapaoi. 

No  Eaceno.  a<liia  lliilo  in  thla  aooount,  toarriei.  but  all 
ptmctiae  continence,  for  women  am  aolftob  and  Joaloua,  and 
apt  to  pervert  men's  chjuaotcn  by  oeaaclCM  chicanery  and 
wllea.  While,  If  they  have  «hiklren,  they  are  puffed  up  and 
bold  io  tpeech  :  drivlnr  their  huabaiids  to  octioui  whioli  ate  a 
bar  to  any  roal  foUowahTp  with  otbor  men. 

The  next  writer  who  describes  the  Kssenes  U 
Pliny  the  cider  (t  A.D.  7fl),  in  hia  Natural  Ifistory, 
l)k.  V.  ell.  17.  '  The  He»«sne.s,'  he  saya,  '  live  on 
llu!  W.  wide  away  from  the  sliores  (oT  the  Dead 
Sea),  out  of  renvn  of  their  baneful  influences.  A 
wilifary  rare,  and  9tran<,'e  alwve  all  others  in  the 
entire  world.     They  live  without  women,  renottuu- 


inj!  all  sexual  love.  They  esicbew  mouey,  and  Uv« 
among  the  lAliu-treea.  Vet  the  number  of  their 
feUow3  (convenaniDi)  in  kept  up  and  day  by  day 
renewed  ;  for  there  Hock  to  them  from  afar  many 
who,  wearied  of  bottliuR  with  the  rough  sea  of  life, 
drift  into  tlieir  system  *  [ad  mt/rej).  '  Thus  for 
tliouAiindH  uf  ageB  (tttrange  to  tell)  the  race  is  per- 
petuateil,  and  yet  no  one  ia  bom  in  It.  So  tloes 
the  contrition  felt  by  otheni  for  their  past  life 
enrich  this  aet  of  men.  Below  them  lay  Engadi, 
a  town  once  second  only  to  Jems,  in  ilt  ferlilil.y 
and  groves  of  paln:i!«.  Now  'tis  but  one  more 
tomb.  Next  cornea  Maxnda,  a  fort  on  a  rock,  and, 
like  the  former,  not  far  from  the  DcaA  Sea.  And 
here  ends  our  Hei«>unt  fif  .ludica.' 

There  are  two  pR)f«nge»  in  Joscplnm  in  which  tlie 
E.  are  described  at  length,  ami  mntiy  tninur  re- 
ferences. The  following  Le  an  epitome  of  hlii  infor- 
mation : — 

JoKfihus  colla  them  Gaaeni  in  ItJ  ii.  *iti  S,  Ant.  no.  v.9i 
X.  6,  cbc,  and  with  I'hiki,  Ekuui  In  Aitt.  XV.  x.  4.  Tbey  aroat 
olmiE  witli  tlic  tecta  of  PhariMM  {Ant,  xiii.  v.  OJond  Saddu- 
ceea,  about  La  144,  and  formed  (mm  the  flrat  an  miA^<t  or  Mut. 

About  ■.o.  107iAtU.  nil.  xi.  S)  a  oertain  Ea»«ni>,  named  Judaa, 
had  a  uhool,  it  would  aeem.  in  Uw  teiniiV,  in  \t  hidi  he  toucht 
hia  oaaiponiuna  and  paplla  tbe  art  ol  predicting  cveoto.  Aran, 
about  ac.  Zl  wt  read  (Ant.  xv.  x.  4)  that  Herod  eUUMd  Ui«in 
olonifwiUi  the  Pborbee*  froin  taking  the  oath  ol  OdaOtir  to 
htmaeU.  In  the  Jewiah  war  (BJ  ti.  xx.  4)  we  boar  ol  on*  John 
the  t^oacue  Imdini;  Ihv  Joviult  rvU-ls  in  Thauina.  And  at  that 
tinie  (e.  a.d.  70)  there  wtui  a  ^.-ale  at  Uie  !i.E.  corner  of  ttot  city  of 
David  colled  Ibe  Uatc  ot  the  £.  {BJ  ▼.  iv.  t),  wfaidi  it  proof  that 
Uuy  wen  thwn  a  nomcroua  acot. 

Tae  E.  were  ao  i.-Bllci  iH-tmiin.'  of  their  hollnew  (r«»t4«Trtw) 
{BJ  u.  viii-  fi  ;  Aftl.  xviii.  L  5>.  They  beltevcd  tlial  God  controla 
all  tliin)f«,  and  cumuiUtt^l  uU  thiiiKS  tu  Him.  .Sumetirnc*r  liow- 
cver,  JoaephiM  aaya  that  Ihcy  rfciuvloil  I'alnfii^ns^uinjoa  tho 
BUpremc  Jctcrtuinant  of  all  huinon  olfBir?  Ewj  a  Uuaeulmoa 
bclipvMin  Allah  nnd  Kiamct  horh  at  once){.^H/.  xvili.  I.  5X 

There  woa  no  ain^-la  city  of  the  E.,  but  they  were  eujoumer* 
(uin/_>fr»>in  many.  Vwintc  In  number  over  4iXn  {A  nt.  iviii.  1.  b). 
Thvy  cachdwcd  marrloj^c,  nnd.  adopting  otben*  children  oa  their 
own,  tmbiMd  them  with  their  own  tanata  (&/  ii.  nJL  t ;  Ant. 
iviii.  L  6). 

There  waa.  howerer,  another  awrt  («>««)  of  K.,who  mods 
trial  nf  wAinen  for  three  ycain  and  then  married  them  if  tliry 
were  fniitful  (BJ  U.  viil.  ISL  They  owned  no  kUvm  (Jul. 
xvii.  i.  &),  and  were  wholly  devoted  to  aKTicultunJ  tiormilta. 
Tliey  d««)>imxl  wealth  andanared  the!  r  poaoeaalonn.  ao  that  a  ricli 
man  amitnj  them  hod  no  more  enJcsTnentof  hia  own  property 
thou  hod  a  member  who  ownMl  nothini;  (BJ  n.  tiii.  Saitd  Aui, 
inn.  i.  d).  For  io  enlerins  Ui»lr  eect  imif*ft)  a  man  made  over 
Km  i.r'  i<t>rty  to  the  inatiluUon  (»w  »•).>»  ».>!,&./  ii.  vUi.  S).  There 
.  I  titiyiog  andaelllng  between  mvottcra ;  but  the  elected 
-  I-  .vluiinittervd  IheconunOo  runtl,*liniiartl«Uyaati»/ytnir 

I  .11  alikp  (ItJ  II.  viiL  8).     In  every  city  a  apedol  re- 

I  imiiu^')  waa  appotiited  to  lake  core  ot  the  cor- 

II  Miiti.-.i  lit  the  aect  and  entertain  Ita  tiavellliij 

'■■■I  ti^rtlit-r  omonc  tberoselvta  the  Eaacnea 
-■        If  rijiig.  and  plUed  all  mm  and  fed  the  im?i-Ov 

(lij  II.  I  ;.L  li>.  T tiiis  iKi'M  a  prlinar>'  duty  to  lie  fv^lfllled  by  each 
nn  hia  own  ruponaibitlty.  and  without  woltJnif  lor  a  hint  froa 
the  ovt^roeer  (iviut>qrs>'  <^r  inV^M*.-) ;  without  whoae  auiliority, 
liflwever,  they  might  do  nothini;  vIm,  nor  even  gIvQ  to  their  owb 
kiiiauien. 

Thtir  gf>neral  mmle  of  life  [haira)  Joo.  In  one  place  declares 
to  be  the  oame  oa  that  whlrh  P)  thoiroraa  Instituted  amon|[  the 
(Ireeke ;  In  another  rl^-a  he  tuttipam  them  to  Dadana.  prv- 
BumaUy  becOiuae  of  UfU  niniple  oihI  omununol  mode  of  llvinK 
(Ant.  TV.  X.  4,  XVIII.  i.  b).  He  thuadeacriliaadayofaa  EMeae'a 
iifo  inside  hie  broUicrhfrfni  :— 

A.4  tor  their  piety  lowarda  iitxt.  it  la  very  extmonllnary.  T0F 
bcforettiCBunrlsea  they  speak  not  a  wonl  about  orotane  nintten, 
but  addreoa  to  the  aun  certain  iireyeia.  wbiai  they  have  n- 
oeived  from  their  lorefalhcr*,  oa  if  they  rj|>plicatcd  It  to  lioa 
<&/  n.  vtll.  fiX  After  thia  every  onn  of  them  ia  aeiiC  awa.r  by 
their  curators  to  excr<-l«.'  tho«i>  art*  whMvin  tbey  ore  akIUad,  In 
which  they  labour  with  K^vat  diI\|ronrr  till  the  llfth  hour  (II 
*.«,>  After  tlila  they  oatujoible  togcUinr  into  one  plaoe,  and 
when  they  have  dothed  themaelvea  In  whll«'  vrlla,  tlity  hatha 
their  bodita  in  coW  woter.  Arid  alUr  Ihi*  |iiiri(U»alon  la  over, 
thoy  meet  uifether  In  on  apartment  of  ihfir  nwn.  InUi  which  it 
ia  not  permitted  to  any  one  of  another  i^rrsmuiion  to  enter  ;  and 
ihoy  themaeh'ra  ticlnir  pure  enter  tiw  <Jlninj{-r<»ni  aa  if  it  wee* 
aoow  holy  tempi*,  and  tjuleUy  ait  down.  V)<on  which  Iha 
baker  Ujra  them  loavn  In  orrler.  and  thp  onk  alao  brlnga  a 
alugle  plate  of  one  aort  of  food  >nd  Mta  it  before  orerr  one  of 
them.  Bui  the  priest  aava  (race  before  meat,  and  II  la  nnUwful 
(or  any  one  to  taste  of  the  food  before  pramria  offered.  Ami 
when  they  hara  nwla  iheir  breaktnBt.b«aaun  pcnj'  o^r  tbcra. 
And  when  they  he^n  and  when  they  end,  they  praistt  Ood  oa 

•  XM»*e"tV*J  rf  V*  tmrmr  MifuX^ttt. 


Ulmth&LbMtowetli  life.  Afber  whkh  thoy  Uy  a«i<t<-  iluir  ivluto 
gmnaenUMboJjr,  wtd  bctJkkv  UicidkIvc*  ta  thvir  inU>uM  atfain 
till  lb«  cvralng.  Then  tlMyrwtiiTn  liomc  to  >nip[«r  KlUirthe 
■uiM  muiMr;  and  U  then  be  ui>-  vtrxvcn  thi-rc.  ihry  alt 
down  with  them.  Nor  la  thnm  fvrrony  r.Iamour  oc  dlBturtftoOA 
to  pollute  Cbclr  houic  ;  liuL  tbay  rive  every  one  leavt  to  ppMlt  lo 
tbur  turn.  Uliioh  sIIcdw  thiM  KV[>t  In  thtir  hmam  ap^tut  to 
outiddeti  like  KtiDc  Irtaieiidoiu  mj-ttcry  ;  ao<l  the  nune  is  du« 
to  their  minrcrvlni;  aot)ri«ty,  ami  U>  thl*.  that  their  food  and 
drink  li  toutMirad  out  to  Mliafj  Uiom  uwi  do  mora. 

Lilra  Phllo,  JooephuB  1b  roll  ot  prkbo  Tor  thoir  mrml  qtutlUtui. 
■nd  l»ad>  Ibdr  •df-mtralnt  in  aagcr,  their  tniihrulnfiei,  their 
pewwnulrini;.  their  tniUitatDOM,  wbkn  nuule  all  oaihi  to  Umm 
tt  tncn  mpcniuity. 

Th«  DioiL-  rj(  jvinlng  thesect  wu  tUi.  Thoinbinilinrmimiber 
rvnkuncd  outaiii«  the  order  one  ywir,  following,  however,  the 
mmt  dlMi^^lJne,  Mtd  iiiveated  with  )ta  symhola,  oMn^  aepiid 
vborvwith  to  bide  hf«  exeroDcnt  ou%  of  ^hi  ot  Ood,  tbv 
Slrdle  ud  white  rklroeot.  After  the  Upeo  of  s  year,  If  he  had 
idTcn  good  proof  of  hla  continDDce,  he  ne  allowed  to  Join  more 
oIomIt  l»  ttMtr  wnv  ot  Life  and  partake  ol  &  jntr^r  quiuitT  ol  the 
WBtcn  of  puriAcktlon,  titou^b  not  yet  to  live  entirety  uritrithna. 
Two  yMn  of  nonl  proboUun  lutut  yet  be  pnaved  beiore  he  wm 
cboMA  ■  itKniber  of  their  b»nd  (•>»*«#).  And  then  before  he 
tooohed  tk«  oonuDoa  food  be  took  traoeitdoua  oktha  to  tbem  : 
fltvt  to  rtverenca  th«  Udtv,  next  to  obverre  Jiutkie  townnlt 
men,  to  tt«t«  the  Mcked  and  mbIk  the  Ju»t.  To  m  loy>I  ever  to 
ftll  men,  but  Inevpeoial  loihowtii  aQthortty, becaose  nooo  bath 
uithorlty  OKcept  by  Uod**  help.  He  nrore  ittoo.  tf  be  ahoutd 
•vair  be  in  authority,  not  to  Kbuie  the  wme,  nor  outeUn*  thoae 
cubjeot  to  hiio  In  hti  ^anneois  or  In  wiy  other  flnenr ;  to  love 
tniui  ind  repcd  talMhood ;  to  keep  bii  luuide  clc*ii  mm  theft 
■nd  fal*  wul  mull  tuboly  gmla  :  to  oonecAl  ooUtlny  fron  idha- 
baa  of  the  Mct,  aor  nve«I  Might  to  ottaen,  even  ot  peril  of 
hb  life.  Moreorer.  be  iwore  to  ocinuiiuil»l«  lo  Done  ttie 
dogmuu  of  the  eeot,  otherviM  than  u  he  rsoelved  tbem  blinaelf , 
to  ftlntKin  from  liffekadeire.  mmI  lo  ureaerve  with  Uke  ewe  the 
book*  ol  tbelf  seot  end  the  nomea  of  the  engek. 

Jon.  ^vcs  manv  indications  that  tbe  E.  were 
very  Btnct  Jews  {ISJ  il.  viiL  9).  Tlioy  rtvtred  tlio 
name  of  ttio  luugiver  next  after  Goil,  and  piinlBhed 
with  dcjitli  uno  tJial  blasphemed  a^rain'it  AEoscs. 
Above  all  utlicT  Jews  tliey  observed  the  .Snbbiitli, 
not  only  not  rookiii"  on  tliat  day,  and  avoiding  tlie 
lighting  of  a  ftre,  mit  forbearing  also  to  move  a 
vesflel,  or  even  evacnato.  In  th«  Jewish  war  many 
die<l  under  torture  at  the  hands  of  theRomans  rather 
than  b]aa|ftitiiiie  the  lawj^iver  or  eat  unclean  food. 
Many  detiiib  HUj<pUcd  by  duHcphuA  prove  how  niu4:h 
imi>«rttiin.«  they  attache*!  to  cert^nionial  purity. 
We  have  «een  how  they  bathed  before  each  meaJ, 
and  wore  Hnen  ganuenU ;  Hncn,  of  courec,  being 
prestTibed  becnitse  it  was  a  vegetable  sabstanec, 
and  not  made  of  dead  animal  renise,  aa  woitld  be  a 
leathern  or  woollen  tunic.  That  the  waters  of 
purilieation  in  their  purer  i^iiality  were  dented  to 
tiovicc.4,  ])r<n-c!i  that  the  water  of  the  1mi1.Ii  \ta» 
eereinoiiiaUy  cIuanHed,  and  probably  exurcii^ed. 
By  immeniiun  in  it  they  were  themselves  renrlered 
KaOofiol  or  pure  before  they  sat  down  to  meot,  by 
oonti«st  with  the  irtpidQ^oi,  or  persons  of  any 
other  persuasion  (£J'U.  viii.  lO).  They  were  dit<tin- 
<:nti''hcd  aoc.  to  their  purity  and  Honiortty  into  four 
grades ;  and  a  senior  mciuber  was  polluted  by  the 
very  touch  of  a  junior  mentbcr,  and  had  to  waah 
after  being  so  touched,  as  if  he  had  lieen  jtnitlBd  by 
C^nlilcn.  So  an  Indian  Bridiniati  i*  polliileti  by 
the  toueli  and  even  Might  of  a  hiw-rniite  nattvi'. 
They  did  not  anoint  theinselvett  with  oil,  regard- 
ing it  OH  a  defib'inent:  prob.  because  they  could 
not  eoftUy  get  oil  prepnied  by  meml»crs  of  their 
own  ca«te.  Josephus  elsewhere  aaauiea  ns  that  no 
Jcvr  would  anoint  himself  except  with  Jewish  oil. 

The  some  purmut  of  ceremonial  purity  is  to  be 
noticed  in  regard  to  their  uieols.  Their  food  and 
vittndjt  were  (t]ieciaUy  prepared  by  their  priest  ^ 
{Ant.  X^1II.  i.  5) ;  juHt  oh  in  a  Hindoo  prison  the 
i<uok  mtiNt  be  a,  Brahman,  becouee  any  lower-costc 
man  may  eat  what  a  higher-caste  man  has  cooked, 
but  not  vice  vera^.  In  each  city  a  special  officer 
{mtStiui^]  was  appointed  to  supply  travelling  E. 
vrith  their  ceremonially  pure  gannentfl  and  food. 
Lastly,  an  K.  cspcllcd'for  his  ains  by  a  court  of 
100  memlKtrH  from  this  bn>therhood  was  still  so 
held  by  iia  ontliH  aiid  vui^toniH  th.'vt  he  could  nut 
eiLt  of  food  provided  by  others,  and  in  oonsequeuce 
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stuivod  to  death.  To  tlie  same  concern  for  oere- 
munial  purity  ina^t  prob.  be  a«cri1>ed  their  attitude 
of  reiiGrvH  titwardi^  the  temple  wicrificea.  '  They 
send  olFeringi*  (aMfiii^ioTa)  to  tlie  temple  and  per. 
form  KocrititTeH  with  superiority  of  pnrilicBtory 
nt<ia,*  which  they  claim  to  practise  (/I?i^  xvui. 
L  5).  And  bein^  fur  this  rensuu  excluded  from  the 
common  court  of  the  temple,  they  perform  their 
saeriticts  by  tlif^tnsclvCK.' f  Tbe^e  words  are  ob- 
acure,  and  b^n-ly  recunuiluble  with  Phito's  etate- 
mcnt  ihtit  the  K.  did  not  sacrifice  animals  (Philo, 
ii.  4S1  ^Quwi  oin.  prob,  Hb.  §  12).  The  oHbrtngs 
sent,  according  to  Jos.,  need  not  of  course  have 
been  blood  •offerings  t  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifices  (0M-^t)  which  they  performed  by  them- 
selves, Le.  without  the  help  of  the  temple  priests, 
Jos.  tells  UB  nothing ;  but  we  should  certainly 
connect  it  with  a  practice,  which  be  ebtewhere 
attests,  vi/„  that  they  eU-'-Uil  their  o«ti  urieBts  for 
the  making  of  their  owu  food  and  eatables.  This 
much  is  cleox,  that  the  ordinary'  liuttrationsof  the 
t«mple  were  not  good  enough  K)r  on  £.,  and  were 
incompatible  with  hbi  notions  of  ceremonial  purity. 
Presuniobly,  tbey  were  excluded  from  the  tcmule 
couft  for  thuH  llouling  the  usual  bistrati(>nH.  Un- 
able to  enter  it,  Ihcy  sent  uJferingK,  hut  did  not 
go  themnelves.  At  the  name  time  '  they  i>erform0(l 
their  sacrilires  by  theniRclves.'  There  seems  to  be 
some  connexion  Uawci.-n  this  statement  and  Philo's 
that  they  ollered  up  the  soerilice  of  a  devout  and 
reverent  mind.  They  could  not  possibly  have 
ollered  up  animal  socrilices  save  in  tfie  t«mple  and 
in  the  ordinnry  way  ;  and  Josephus'  ovn  statement 
claewliurc,  that  tlieir  mode  of  life  was  Pythn- 
goreuu,  is  in  favour  of  Philu's  declaration  that  they 
<lid  not  «u^rtfice  animals.  It  is  naturiU  to  suppose 
that  they  regarded  their  common  meals  as  of  the 
nature  ot  a  sacrifice,  just  as  Christians  regard  the 
cucharlstic  elements.  Only  thus  can  we~explaiu 
the  fact  that  they  eieetcd  priests  to  prepare  I  liiwe 
meals  :  for  a  pricKt  implits  a  sacriBce  to  l>o  ofrored. 

Tlieir  abstention  from  innrrii);;<„>  mujct  ulno  bo  sot 
down  lo  tbeir  dei^ire  fur  a  leviticul  purity.  For 
ace.  to  the  Mo»aic  law  sexual  relations  involved  a 
defilement  of  the  pcmon,  and  the  uncleonncss 
lasted  until  the  even  (Lv  1.1"). 

Notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the  Mostaic 
law  and  striving  after  loWtical  purity,  there  were 
certainly  many  nun  -  Jewish  elciuiintn  in  their 
religious  practices  and  iMTJiefs.  Thus  tbey  adored 
the  sun.  and  prayed  to  him  to  rise.  In  Appian 
and  other  writers  we  find  the  phrojw,  *  the  yod 
rose,'  or  *  the  god  set,'  used  instead  of  '  the  sttn 
ro«e,'  or  '  the  tnn  set' ;  and  Philo  regarded  the  sun 
and  stars  as  holy  and  divine  natures. 

The  Essene  bcliela  about  the  soul  and  u  future 
life  were  also  nou-Jcwish.  They  believed  that 
they  received  their  souls  hack  after  dHath  {BJ  n. 
viii.  II),  and  so  very  eheerfuJly  died  for  tlje  faith. 
'  The  body  is  corruptible,  tliey  taught ;  and  the 
matter  ot  whidi  it  is  composed  is  not  lasting. 
IJut  souls  are  imtnortAl.  ond  lost  forever,  and,  pro- 
ceeding; ouc  of  the  moat  subtle  uthor,  are  entangle<l 
in  bodies  as  in  prtson-ceils,  being  drawn  down  by 
some  natural  yearning.  But  wlien  tbey  are  set 
free  from  the  bonds  uf  the  flesh,  ru>  Iwing  now 
released  from  n  long  bondage,  tbey  rejoice  and 
mount  upwards.  And  in  agreement  witli  the 
opinions  of  the  Greekif  they  declare  that  there  lies 
away  nereis  the  ocean  a  linbifjition  for  the  good 
souls,  in  a  region  that  is  opproisM'd  neither  with 
storms  of  rain  or  snow,  nor  with  intenoe  heat ;  a 
region  ever  refreshed  by  the  gentle  brcathinfr  of  a 
breeze  blowing  from  the  origan.  But  they  allot  to 
bod  souls  a  dark  and  lempestuons  den  full  of  never- 
ceasing  punish  men  to.' 
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The  KiifieiitiG  bad  heredltAiy  prayers  to  the  son.  as 
vaII  u  llio  usual  Jewish  sacred  bookn;  they  hod 
pniificatury  rituji  of  dilFurcnt  surto  or  du^rcus,  and 
nttenumiM  uf  ttiu  [iroiiliuU.  By  diligent  «cudy  of 
those,  some  of  them  leamed  and  proleswd  to  read 
the  future.  And  their  predictioni*,  i»i^  Jos.,  were 
rarelr  belied ;  indeed  he  civee  several  instnticcs  np 
and  down  his  history  of  the  futtilment  of  their  pro- 
phecies (.^t/^ii.  viii.  12).  They  also  hod  eoniposilions 
uf  Uie  ancients  from  which  they  chose  out  what- 
ever benefited  soul  oud  body:  and  they  inquired 
after  tnich  raot«  aud  peculiar  stones  as  would 
ward  utr  their  di8t«inper8.  The  repilar  bookfl  aud 
doK^OH  of  the  Meet,  att  we  have  Buen,  tliey  took 
oath  to  carefully  keep,  as  aleu  the  nuuies  of  the 
angels.  These  names,  of  course,  were  powerful 
weapons  ugauiBt  evil  demons,  with  a  belief  In 
which  tlii^y  luuttt,  like  other  Jowa  of  the  a^a,  hare 
been  imbued.  The  stones  and  roots  were  tlie 
onlinoTV  magic  remedies  against  diseosea. 

This  IS  the  sum  of  what  Jo^.  has  to  say  alioat 
the  Easenea.  Hippolytnn  in  the  Mth  Hook  of  his 
Ite/utcUion  of  Heratiss,  §  18-2S,  aiibatuntially  copies 
out  Josephus'  account  In  the  ftJ  H.  ch.  8,  here  and 
there  anding  Chrii^tian  toucheH  in  a  way  which 
proved  that  ho  wa-s  not  loth  to  assimilate  them  to 
ChristianH..  Yet  some  of  the  information  which 
he  adds  is  not  of  this  sort,  but  sen'es  to  intensify 
their  Jewish  complexion.  Such  arc  the  statements 
that  on  the  Suhijath  Homo  Ktisenefi  would  not  no 
mucli  as  leave  thvir  becb  (^  25) ;  that  Momu  were  so 
scrupnlons  that  they  would  not  carry  a  coin,  de- 
oloruig  it  MTong  to  carrj-  or  look  at  or  make  an 
imago  (§  '26,  cf.  Mt  22^} ;  that  no  one  of  them 
would  enter  a  city  over  the  gate  of  wliich  stood  a 
statue  (§  2ti) ;  that  others  of  them,  if  they  heard 
any  one  talking  about  God  and  Uis  law,  would 
waylay  him  when  alone,  and  threaten  to  nlny 
hiui  luileas  he  were  circumcised,  and  &lay  him  actu- 
ally If  he  did  not  submit;  for  which  ri>nson,  says 
Hippolytun,  they  got  Ae  name  of  Zealots  and 
Sicarii ;  that  others  would  call  do  one  Lord 
(KtJfMor)  but  only  God,  submitting  to  torment  and 
death  rather  than  do  so.  It  is  dilBcult  to  believe 
that  lllppulvtuii  Imd  no  authority  for  these  state- 
ments ;  which  indeed  might  seem  to  be  taken 
from  Jos.,  fincu  tlii;v  are  eml>cdded  in  his  lonj; 
citation  of  that  nutlior.  If  so,  they  hare  been 
removed  from  all  the  MSS  of  Josephus.  The  same 
account  of  Jos.  was  exconited  by  Porphyry  in  the 
3rd  cent,  in  his  book  on  Abstinence  from  Meats, 
and  Uter  by  Eusebios  in  his  De  Prop.  Evang^ 
The  act'ounc  given  by  Epiphanins  of  the  E.  IB 
late,  confused,  and  of  little  vnliio.  It  is  tdeor 
that,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  K.  were  cultivators 
and  voluntarily  [Mior,  that  did  not  prevent  some  of 
their  number  from  occupying  important  posts  in 
the  court  and  camp ;  for  we  hear  of  one  Simon  * 
the  interpreter  of  Archelaua'  dream  {Ani.  xvii. 
xiii.  3)j  and  of  John  the  stratcgns,  and  of  Menahem 
the  friend  of  Ucrod.  Nor  did  thoir  gospel  of 
peace  and  their  prejudice  against  orina,  as  nijairtcil 
by  Philo,  prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  the 
final  struggle  again:^t  the  UomunK.  Jos.,  more- 
over, iuipltes  that  they  were  ooostontly  moving 
about  frum  city  to  city ;  and  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  object  of  thii«  tra^'etling  was  to  preach 
their  tenets  and  seeurc  recniits.  Wc  should  like 
to  know  if  the  sect  was  not  mainly  recrnited  from 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  but  on  this' point  Jos.  tells 
us  nothing.  In  his  autohioc.  (Vita,  lOt  he  implies 
tliat  OS  a  youth  he  hail  trif^ti  tht;  dincinline  uf  this 
sect,  OS  also  of  the  Fharisees  and  Sailduce^H,  and 
tliin  inner  ac(]uatntance  with  them  entitles  hi& 
account  to  our  entire  credit ;  hut  just  because  he 
anil  his  countrymen  know  the  sect  so  well,  he 
omits  to  inform  ns  abont  ao  essential  a  point  as  in 
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what  lan<^unge  their  bookti  were  written,  and  what 
tongue,  whiither  Greek  or  Aramaic,  they  uHually 
spoke  among  tliemselvus. 

Some  wrilurs,  iiiipreH»eil  with  the  fact  that  JesuH 
constantly  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and 
Saddncees,  but  never  against  the  members  of  the 
third  of  tbo  tliroo  great  Jewish  sects,  who  yet 
must  have  everywhere  confronted  Him,  have  in- 
ferred that  Ue  and  John  the  Baptbt,  His  pro- 
cursor,  were  Essenes.  The  silence  uf  the  (ioMi>els 
about  the  E.  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  there 
are  many  striking'  traits  in  cumuHin  between  the 
E.  and  'the  earliest  Christians.  These  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Tbe  cbiuniucRj-  t>t  i^ckxIm  «nd  rolunlarr  porsrty.  2.  Tiw 
ut  ol  proptiec)'.  In  tb«  cftrliMt  Cliurch,  lu  vra  know  trocR  Acta 
uid  troia  the  JXdaehi,  Uwn  wu  *  re^lftr  onlcr  of  pcmticls. 
S.  Tbo  t— ohtng  ftbout  Cho  future  life,  Aiid  sbciil  a  bvU.  Thest 
tcwte,  htmever,  wvro  MiuUly  found  among  tb«  Pbaiisna ;  nor 
doM  JoiL  nipport  UlppoIfttuLn  th«  UU«r's  ■tatomsnt  U».t  ttw 
Fmwiih  believed  lu  Uie  nmirrectioi)  of  Uia  Beib,  tliotiicb  ih» 
pkbora  of  Uu  l«l»i>d»  ol  the  Slest  tmpUee  mm  much,  util  kntitrAr* 
w«U  enouch  to  the  Betriiteriuui  of  IkW  Chxiitian  belivt.  A*  lu 
the  teschlng  oif  futuro  piioUhmeot,  wt  slso  And  it  in  Philo. 
<•  AbetcaUoa  tn«  nwrrlese.  Tbit  wis  equally  a  doudmI  o( 
porfcatton  In  the  uu\y  Ohuich,  but  w««  there  brid  to  be  rif  ht 
[u  view  o(  the  impeDulnif  Hcoad  edvent  lod  ead  of  the  wurlU 
0  Oo  TW-X  l>  obodleiMM  to  eeulrlishod  auUioritiee.  t.  In- 
l«nml  Kovemmeiit.  ThDofBcenof  theE.  oomnjuniCjrwvrevari- 
niinly  i^rmed  MtUavmi  «m  w—rHmt '  rvceiver*  ol  the  revenue.' 
InjiAtAitvW  'cunlora,'  e^|/i*»«  'reUevfaic  oAovn,'  ««fiJa> 
'fltewenle'  Qn  PhUnV  Theee  oAoer*  were,  like  the  UiAapt  of 
the  eejiy  Ohuruh.  ulecteil  by  show  of  hude  (»i(MrM<|A*niX 
nnc.  toUii^teetJraonrDfhnChPhiloend  Joeefiliiu.  lt.u»igaiXlaun 
thel  Illppolytus  Gslla  them  outri^t  rf*trtSrm  or  pnsidonta 
(lib.  Ix.  ^  26),  the  r«{;»1u-  Snd  oeut.  equlveleot  of 'Ueboiu* 
T.  The  ooiiuiioa  nieal>,  with  which  wo  luiy  coiapere  Um  piviurr 
(if  the  early  Church  of  Jerujtblem  given  in  thn  Acta.  But  whareM 
tbe  Kewncs  dined  togotber  beceuee  of  their  enxirty  to  eat  no 
food  but  vrh&t  wm  oeremonioUy  pun,  the  Chriftlene  were 
chiefly  actuated,  it  would  laam,  hjr  cnsritahlo  and  coaunuubitlc 
rnynns,  Thdr  love-feaet,  hoveTer,  also  hu)  from  ao  eerlv  da4«. 
if  not  from  the  very  flnt,  ■  aacranieatal  character  ood  con- 
Hinlnn,  end  requiretl.  like  the  ISaacne  oommon  mo«l,  tbe 
prcMuico  of  a  priest  both  to  prrpora  it  and  to  rive  theake  balotw 
a»d  After  it  to  flod  ■  the  Oiver  ol  Ufe.*  I.  fht  Emmm  peicata 
Oft7i)wnn  tUtUd  to  preetde  at  the  oonunen  uital,  and  w«*>r 
the  food  eatea  Uiareet  ttinoe  the  Eeaeae  common  reoasu  had 
plAinly  a  aacramantal  cboncter,  tbe  function  of  their  iiricato, 
M  of  OhriaUAu  ones,  waa  eimpQr  to  prepare  and  iwealae  over 
a  vacnuuentaJ  meal,  to  whioh  none  were  adratttea  aave  tboar 
raodered  pure  by  preflooa  bapttnn.    9.  OeoereJ  onraniaatton, 

S>)  Obedlenoe  to  the  Gaaene  ofllcera.  Tlie  brethren  la  tbejf 
epettmetit  and  IwdUy  habit  were  Uk*  children  under  the  «y9  of 
a  trh(»luia«ler  whom  Uiey  fnred  (BJ  ti.  viii.  P).  (/iTiiej  were 
aJl  brct^Mi,  ^ut  the  elder  membeTV  were  revend  by  the  funloia 
oa  U  they  werv  tli«!r  parenta.  (y)  Tbe  eutlr«  body  or  olaae  ol 
Kaacnei  GH'M  aa  Jo*,  calla  it]  is  a  fciartr,  an  u^^k,  an  fuil^f,  a 
rmyftm.  The  two  former  were  gVMrto  name^  (or  any  iiody  uf 
CO- relifio Uinta,  and  Chriatlon  ooajfregatiqaa  aiuonf  the  tienUlea 
were  ao  deaorlbed.  (>)  The  travetUnt  precepla  of  the  E. 
reaerabled  thoae  enjoincii  by  Jemu  on  the  Bevent]"  They  ware 
to  take  Dotiilna  at  iill  with  them,  t>ut  only  to  go  armed  (or  tear 
of  robban.*  (■)  They  were  to  wear  their  doaka  and  ohoci  rf^t 
out.  never  cbaneii^  Iheni  tiU  Ihey  were  quite  wora  out. 
Hippolytoa  parapnraaea  this  by  aayliv  that  no  E.  owned  two 
cloaka  or  two  paira  of  aboee  (Hii>p.  7.e.  {  SO).  (!)  Tlie  four 
grulea  ol  E.  resembled  the  atepa  ol  the  catechumcaate.  Such 
a  divtinotlon,  however,  of  praaes  ol  initiation  woa  oamnMn  to 
nioet  andent  myateriea,  and  waa  IML  ntcclal  to  Chrlitlaolly. 
Thi!  di$eif/liaa  arrani  of  the  E.  waa  atao  reproduced  In  Um 
CbnatianChuTfih,  but  equally  i^  tba  pafsn  myateriea.  lOL  Uk« 
the  Christiana,  tite  Esae&ee  were  not  content  witli  the  onllnaty 
ItutraUona  (AyttiMt)  at  Judalam.  but  hod  euperior  ones  of 
thoir  own.  Whereaa,  howuver,  the  ChriMian  batrtlsm  wee 
oonferrad  once  and  tor  all,  the  ^wne  biqrtlaiB  waa  dally.  The 
Kaaene  ofleotatioti  ol  a  puHtr  of  food  auperior  even  to  the 
ordinary  purity  of  the  Jewa,  alao  reoalla  the  eudiarbtlo  meal  of 
ttie  Chrmuie.  Frum  It  the  nortoe  was  eicoluded,  ]u>t  u  wae 
the  catechumen  from  the  Cnchailat.  And  Jtat  aa  Uie  peleat 
amonz  the  E.  woe  eUet^  lo  mate  the  food  eaten  In  their 
ayaiu^  ao  the  prieat  la  the  Or.  Church,  even  to  thla  day,  htm- 
aclf  pnrparea  and  bakw  the  euthoriaUc  toavea.  Jot.  exprMaly 
Mya  that  the  Eaaenna  etaetad  prleau.  They  were  Ukarafore  not 
content  with  the  bcreditary  Levlte*  of  Judaism. 

More  analogi&s  between  the  Easenea  and  tha 
earliest  ChriitianH  could  no  doubt  be  discGmud. 
But  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  any  real  identifica- 
tion, that  the  Essencs  were  nltra•JeM^flll  in  the  ob« 
Ber%ance  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  if  we  may  crtMlit 
Hippolytns,  in  their  insistence  on  the  circttnioision 
of  converts.    The  mo^t  we  can  say  is  that  the 
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Christianit  copietl  many  featorea  of  their  orynnim- 
tion  and  propaj^'andUt  octiWty  from  the  Essonca. 

The  relation  of  the  diU'eroat  Muroes  on  which 
our  knowledge  of  tho  E.  depends  requires  further 
Rtftlng  than  It  hits  generiUIy  received.  Of  coutw 
there  b&ve  been  attempts  to  prove  the  Pliilonean 
Bources  to  be  not  authentic,  but  they  are  baaed  on 
mere  ignorance.  There  are  occasional  verbal  re- 
BembIaac«B  *  between  the  accounts  of  Philo  and 
Jo«.  which  indicate  that  Joa.,  besides  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  sect,  nB«d  either  Fhiio 
or  else  a  document  previously  nwd  l^  Philo.  The 
accouDta  of  the  two  writora,  however,  do  not 
always  agree.  Thus  Fhilo  says  that  alt  the  M 
were  full-gruwu  men,  or  verging  ou  old  age ;  but 
Jos.  avers  that  they  recruit^^u  their  soot  by  luioyt- 
ing  other  people's  cliildren  while-  they  were  »Lill 
sap{>le  and  plastic  to  receive  their  teacliinga  (BJ 
II.  viil.  2).  Vet  in  tbe  same  context  Jos.  speaki  of 
tliose  who  lUtirtd  to  become  members  of  the  aect.t 
and  alDo  of  their  period  of  probation,  in  words  suit- 
able only  to  the  view  that  these  reomitfl  weroiultilt 
mcu.  Vfti  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  M?ct  was 
recniited  in  Wtn  ways.  Pliny'Hiitat4"ment  tlml  the 
men  irum  kII  (lusrters  Joined  it  whtu  tlioy  repeated 
of  tlxiir  MveH,  and  loft  tho  world,  a^nws  wall 
enough  with  I'hilo's  Bt«t4_'nn.'Dt ;  and,  if  we  trans- 
late/MrniV«n/ia  as  'rcpcnlanuj' rather  than  nieru 
ennui,  ofTers  a  striking  paralh'l  to  John  the 
Bapti-tt'd  preachinK :  Kepeiit  of  vour  xinK  and  bu 
baptizetl,  ueoausu  the  kingdom  of^God  i.s  st  liatid. 
There  is  reason  to  siiKpecL  some  rhwe  alTiiiity  be- 
tween John,  who  came  fastin{j,  and  the  E.  ;  the 
more  mj  as  John's  sphere  of  activity  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  lay  close  to  the  Essene  settlement  ou 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  !*fea. 

The  recluse  Bannus,  with  whom  Jos.  as  a  young 
man  spent  three  \f.avs  as  a  disciple,  resemUed  the 
EsfrEOiw.  For  he  livwl  in  the  desert,  wore  garments 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  Urcd  on  anTthing 
he  found  ^rouing  about,  washing  himself  often 
day  and  night  with  cold  water  by  way  of  purifica- 
tion. However,  Joscphus'  conwxt  rniher  implies 
that  he  was  not  one.  An  almost  certain  reference 
to  th(i  K.  is  L-ontaincd  in  an  eloquent  pasaagQ  of 
Philo' s,  from  the  same  treatise  in  which  nb  longer 
dcRCxiption  of  the  sect  is  preMcrved. 

Even  in  our  own  dbj',  b«  writci,  tbore  u«  itiU  men  wboM 
only  imMc  U  Ood :  men  who  liv«  by  ttie  tnie  ressnn  nf  rutiin>. 
not  oul*  tbdiMelvef  fm,  \nA  lllHnic  their  Delrhboun  wiih  ■ 
Ri4r1t  or  frMdora.  Thay  sr«  oat  nry  nanuroua  indrad.  Bat 
last  i*  not  rtrsiig*.  For  lh«  higbMt  nnbOitj  to  «irar  nn ;  uiil 
tbcn  thMS  iDBi)  have  turoed  ulde  froia  ut  valnr  bun)  Ui 
df  vote  tbemMtTee  to  &  coni«aiplfttioa  at  iwtur*^  reritk*.  They 
prar,  if  it  "tvn  puNlMr,  Uul  Uiej  Buy  rDforui  our  UlXen  Uvea  ; 
but,  1(  th*y  i»iinoL,  owin^  to  the  tide  of  evIU  and  wrantpi  which 
•nrcee  up  lo  dUn,  tbey  flea  ftny,  leet  they  too  be  »w«pi  on 
thdr  fm  by  the  foroe  of  Its  airronL  And  we,  ho  oonttnuei,  It 
a«  bttd  k  tru«  shU  tor  SBlf-imprgvcoicnt,  would  hai«  to  trwJi 
thnn  to  th«tr  placat  of  ratnat.  and,  hAlUng  ka  ^iprpliknts  bplorn 
them,  would  bewMb  tliaaa  to  ooow  to  ue  and  tun*  our  life. 
trrown  too  flnc*  and  wUd ;  BnK:Uiif,iiietawl  of  war  and  Slavery 
and  untold  IIU,  their  goepel  ol  peaoe  and  tnedom,  and  all  the 
(utoen  of  other  bleedsfs. 

The  Therapeiito?  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
has  left  so  striking  a  description  in  his  tract  De 
Vila  Contemjilativtt,  in  many  ways  resembled  the 
Pal.  Essenes ;  but  were,  as  was  natural  in  an 
Egyp.  sect,  more  addicted  to  contemplation.  H(.ire 
ii*  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  comparison  lietween 
them  and  the  E. ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  review  the 
nomeroufl  theories  which  hare  b«wn  framed  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  E.  It,  however,  deserves 
to  be  remarkdl  that  ace  to  the  evidence  of  Jos. 

*  R.^.  Ant.  xnii.  i,  ft '.  f«)*  «Mi#fMin>  kAt%(  trrif  rirfuMtrxihiti 
ra>  kf^tiim  MrK.  Of.  Phllo,  iL  157:  TXqAx  M^  rttp»mtrxiX,t.. 
It  U  Dot  likely  that  their  nunibcn  were  the  aunc  at  the  verj 
)>e0.  ofoureraaain  Lb.  70.  A>ralii  Joe  wrltea^AJii.  liU.  4>:t4<< 
tW^Mfu  8a«wi»  miftTifrmjt  wit'  Bi«nrTsTai  r*  ««#'  attrviir.  Cf- 
Phiio  (B.    4S8}:    aiBviTTaraj  asi'   t^t   l*i/«f>*    A$i»imff*itmt   tit 


tliey  arose  just  at  the  time  when  the  friendship 
between  Lacedicnion  and  JeruM.  was  at  Its  highest. 
ArcuB  the  king  of  .Sparta  had  written  as  early  as 
U.C.  309-300  to  Onins  the  hi;;h  priest  in  chne  terms : 
'  It  is  found  in  writing'  that  the  Spartans  and  the 
Jews  are  brethren,  auii  that  they  uie  of  the  aUx.'k 
of  Abraham'  (1  Mao  12^}.  And  in  n.C.  144  Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  in  renewing  the  relntiuns  of  his 
country  witli  Laceda-mon,  renilnded  the  Spartans 
of  this  long-standing  friendship  based  ou  nneient 
kinship,  la  it  ]>od<iible  that  the  E.  bcct  was  partly 
an  outcome  of  this  contact  ^vith  the  Pclojioun4)Ku — 
an  attt^mpt  to  imitate  on  Jewish  Mil,  and  in  a  rn- 
ligious  and  moral  sense  only,  the  Syfuiitia  and 
organization  of  tJic  Lycurgean  jwlity  ?  That  most 
of  the  Jews  niojitioaed  in  .los.  iu«  belonging  to  llm 
MmNmbo-'an  period  huvi:  tireek  M:conti  namen  is 
good  evidence  of  the  wide  dilt'usion  in  Pal.  at  that 
time  of  the  Gr.  hinguagu.  And  the  vorj'  informa* 
tion  proB'ered  by  Jim.,  tliat  the  E.  were  Jews  by 
race,  almost  iiupliefi  in  it«t  context  that  in  language 
I  hey  weae  Miniething  elnu.  So  Philo  aiuiures  us 
that  the  holy  places  in  which  the  E.  met  on  the 
Sabbath  were  called  ewayuyal,  synagoffU€s.  Un> 
less  they  spoke  Greek,  whj  should  this  t«rm 
rather  tiian  the  usual  one  ea^fiaTetor  *  have  been 
employed;  Frtedliinder  {£ur  Entstfhungtgt- 
srAirhU  d<-Ji  Ckrittenthunut,  Wien,  1804)  has  re- 
marktMl  that  the  ver>*  ciroumstniice  of  Jos.  having 
used,  if  not  Philo's  account,  at  lon.^  a  Gr.  descrip- 
tion of  the  sect  already  nsod  b}*  Philo,  is  some 
indication  that  they  were  a  Gr.  sect  of  Jews. 
Their  Pythagorean  rt^gime,  their  l)elief  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  sonj,  their  vie\v  of  its  nature  and 
incarnation,  all  point  the  same  way.  The  state- 
ment also  of  Philo,  not  repeated  by  Jos.,  that  they 
philosophized  most  things  in  the  Uiblc  allegoric- 
ally  or  ID  a  symbolic  way  with  old-fashioned  zeal.t 
is  an  almost  certain  proof  of  their  Hellenism. 
And  Philo's  own  allegorixation  of  the  passage 
Dt  23  f]'.  is,  OS  Friedlander  has  seen  (p.  118),  an 
allusion  to  the  EsHenu  probation  and  diaciplinu 
(VhUo.  Lems  Alhff.  i.  117). 

Again,  Fhiio,  when  he  states  that  the  E.  were 
taught  tiie  art  of  rfgulating  home  and  statn.  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  tilings  aru  rtmllv  good  and 
ImuI  and  indilTorcnt,  how  to  choose  wfint  is  right 
and  avoid  the  oppmute  conrses,  »eoms  to  imply  a 
familiarity  on  tlieir  part  with  Greek,  especially 
M  itli  ^toic,  momJ  phiIoi<ophy,  inconceivable  among 
Jews  who  siK>ke  Aramait?  only.  But  here  we 
mu«t  be  cautious,  for  Philo  would  naturallv  dc- 
w^ribe  any  sect  in  tenns  of  his  own  Gr.  cnfturc. 
That  ho  twice  over  described  this  Pnl.  sect,  yet 
apparHntly  left  nnnotine<l  the  purely  Jewish 
schools  of  Pal.,  is  in  any  case  sigutltcant,  and 
suggests  that  Uiev  had  a  Gr.  ciilture  which  inter- 
ested liim,  and  le<I  htm  to  couple  them,  as  he  does, 
with  the  Alexandrine  Therapeutaj. 

Jos.  equally  implies  that  tliey  were  more  or  leas 
Hellenized.  WouM  be  have  conspircil  with  Philo 
to  misrepresent  them?  Nothing  is  more  un- 
prolieble. 

The  eonelnsion,  then,  is  probable  that  they  owed 
their  origin  to  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
Greek  culture  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent. 
1J.C.  They  were  in  some  respects  very  stritrt  Jews, 
and  even  fanatical  ob9er%'ers  of  the  Mosaie  Law ; 
but  in  others,  notahly  in  their  eIe«tJt>D  of  their 
own  prie8ts,t  and  in  the  thereby  implied  super- 
Hession  of  the  Levite  hereditary  pnestbood,  and  in 

■  Jca.  uaes  rmfip^vut*  {Ant.  xvt.  vi  If.  It  ii  tound  hi  a  rery 
(wrly  anaao-Jtmdi  papynti.  edited  by  Ur.  11.  P.  Gmnlea,  ot 

Oxford. 

I  Ant.  XtllU  1.  fi  :  kwH^vrnt  fm,  v^icii**  );ti«*nMvir«(  ,  .  . 
ttfvi  a  i«J  rmiru  firm,  n  ui  fifmttJLn^.  If  th«  EMeoes  die 
oanled  nortflocs,  they  bad  no  aocd  tor  \ma\a  ot  the  old  Und. 
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ttieir  repadiAtion  of  anima.!  saori&ces,  they  were  a 
new  dop&rtoro  in  Judaism,  and  very  clv&ely  akin 
to  Jesus  and  Uis  diMijileu. 

The  literature  rf>lating  to  the  Eraptics  in  9t>  rant 
BB  to  dehr  detailed  rffurt-'tiue.  The  Htudt>iit  may 
he  advised  to  study  for  himself  the  very  liiiiitell 
documentary  aonroes  relating  to  them,  and  then  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.*      F.  C.  CoxvoEAKii. 

ESTATE.— In  AV  (1611  and  mod.  odd.) '  catAto  ' 
occura  VJ  tiiu&s,  'stAtt--'  14  t»roc3,  without  ditter- 
cnoo  of  meiuiing ;  llms  Col  4'  '  All  my  state 
(rd  hot'  ifii  Wrro)  nhfUl  Tychiciuf  d&clare  unto  you,' 
bat  v.*  *  tliat  be  might  know  vonr  estate'  (TR 
rd  Ttpl  iifxwp);  Oiid  again.  Pit  fl'*-**  '  yonr  atiile ' 
(r4  Ttftl  ir/iiiir).  Cf.  Riolvill,  Dinry,  2S9,  *  We  fond 
liiiii  in  a  miserable  est  wit' ;  Cttldcnvood,  History, 
144.  '  I,  Mr.  Andrew  Melville .  . .  most  camefitly 
hath  prayed  at  alt  times,  and  specially  in  ibo  fore- 
said ^^urmon,  for  the  preservation  and  prosperous 
estate  of  bis  Majcstiu.'    Thv  uicantng   is  either 

*  condition  '  as  in  thoste  example^,  or  *  iK>i«ition  '  as 
Ps  136"*  '  Who  rcmiMnlwrmi  uh  in  our  luw  estate ' 
(»^CF?),  Ec  I"  '  I  am  come  to  jireiit  e»tAto  '  (tSj"). 
Cf.  T.  Klyot,  J'Aa  Uoaenwur  (Croft's  ed.  i.  20),  'a 
Ttmn  of  the  base  estAtu  of  the  communnltiu ' ; 
CaUicrwood,  Hutortf,  149,  *  They  doclaro  how  wimo 
of  low  estate,  borno  to  no  liohtApe  .  .  .  have 
creoped  in  favour  with  the  KinR.'  Uut  in  Dn  !!'• 
*•"■*•  the  meaning  seems  to  be  'high  rank,' 
'dignity,*  as  IP  *  Out  of  a  brani^h  of  her  rootfl  shall 
one  stand  up  in  bis  estate.'  The  Hub.  Ik  ^ji  k/n, 
which  niean»  '  plnce '  (as  KV  here)  or  '  ofBce '  (as 
RVm),  and  tbo  favourite  transhtion  before  AV 
was  'in  bis  stead  ^  (Gov.  Gen.  Bish.);  once,  how- 
ever, the  word  ii  translated  *8tAt«'  (Pr23',  AV 
and  RV).  Alcin  to  this  meaning  is  Mk  C^  *  HuroiL 
on  hia  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  hij^'h 
cftpt&ins,  and  cliief  estaCea  of  OalUeu '  (roir  r^on, 
Rv  *  the  chief  men'),  where,  however,  the  word  is 
used  of  the  men  to  whom  the  dignity  belongs. 
Cf.  Fnller,  Ch.  flist.  v.  iii.  28,  'Item,  tlmt  God 
never  gave  grace  or  knowlwlgo  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  any  ^rent  estate  or  rich  mun.'  ijeeolso  .'\c  22^ 
'The  high  priott  doth  bear  me  witness,  and  all  the 
estate  of  the  elders,'  ftr.  rd*-  ri  Tpfn^t/ripiop,  lit. 
'  all  the  presbytery,'  i.e.  the  Sanhedrin  (wbicli  uet't- 
Cotiipare  Comni union  Oflire  in  Pr.  I3k.  IMO,  'the 
whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  in 
eartli  '  diimged  in  15.'i2  into  'state.*     In  Ezk  36" 

*  I  will  settle  yon  after  your  old  estates,'  the  pla. 
U  Qi^  Himuly  beoaose  the  rcf.  Is  to  more  than  one 
penon  :  sorrof.  to  AV  1611,  'support  fit  for  their 
estates.*  J.  Hastikos. 

ESTEEM,  ESTIMATION.-' Esteem'  and  'osti- 
mate'  both  come  fruin  I.at.  fKstimare,  the  latter 
direotly,  the  fomier  through  Old  Fr.  fitimer. 
The  meaning  of  irstimat'e  is  to  assi^  a  value, 
appraise,  rate;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  'esti- 
mate* (Ueb.  my:')  in  Lv  '27'**^,  its  only  occur- 
rences in  E  V.  '  Estimation '  occur?!  20  times  in  the 
aame  chapter  j  elsewhere  Lv  5"*  '*  G",  Nu  18",  and 

*  Schurrr  lU-^P  u.  U.  IBS  ff.)  bu  *  full  Kcord  of  th«  Ihon- 
tan.  TtM  important  oudm  m«  I'nuikcl,  'E>ia  Easer,'  hi 
Ztittekr.  /Or  au  rtiiaiOmn  /nteruu-n  <Ua  JudtrOiitttna,  iSiA, 
•Ml-«)1 :  uul  *  DU  EbAw  nsch  th&ltimd.  Quellcn,'  in  JHonatwhr. 
far  0*weh,  H.  Wianueh.  da  kTwImlA.  lH&i,  3tMn,  01-73 :  Jo«t, 
OmA.  de»  JtuUnUtuiM  u.  tiintr  SMUn^  U&7.  I  So;-SI4  ;  Hera- 
Md,  Gucb.  iM  Vvlka Irr.  (Sod  od.  I8S3),  il.  303 S.,  3SS 0.,  SRO  (T.  ; 
Ugtatloal  In  Ca/Mtfarw  anrf  Philtmon,  Sa-OS.  84»-41[l :  tame  in 
DimriAtbmM,  3SS-407;  Ludui,  Dw  &tnUnmt>,  IBSl ;  Illlrcn- 
kid,  JTctvrywA.  Am  UfdtriMtvthmiu,  1884.  B7-Ufi.  8chun.T 
BUT  be  supplsnunted  bv sddlnit :  Qlaabunrtn  limtth  and  Ware, 
DieL  Che.  BUtQ.  1880 ;  Ohle,  •D]«  Ttmeamt?  hi  JPTh  (isstl)  xiv ; 
stio  'Dlv  PsnulopbUanlMbea  Eaaker  nnd  die  Tht!ni|i«at«n,'  In 
BfitrSg*  Tvr  Etrehittffttok.  IS8S;  Thomson,  Btivk$  vhu-A 
iH/lumetd  our  LonL  ISSB,  7&-12S;  Morriiian,  Jmet  viulfT 
/toMutn  RuU,  1690.  B23-S47 ;  Cimyut,  Ori^n  iij  U#  Pnltfr, 
laut,  4ia-««1,  4i(M4f> ;  Cohn  In  JUR,  1803,  3&-43 ;  FHedlkndvr, 
Zw  KnMfhwiQSifmch.  dn  Ckrittmtkwnt,  ld»4.  W-MS;  Cony- 
besR.  PhUQ  oAviul  tKt  ConUmplAtim  Ltft,  UK,  CTBfl.— Kmtok. 


always  in  the  same  sense  as  '  estimate,'  tliat  is, 
valuation,  price  (Heb.  TK)-  Only  onue  is  '  ei^tima- 
tion  *  fonnd  in  the  mod.  sense  of  *  hish  value,* 
'n>pute,'  Wis  8'"  'For  her  sake  1  wiall  have 
esttiiULtian  among  the  multitude,  uud  honunr  with 
the  elders,  though  I  be  young' (^tifo.  HV 'glory'). 

Cnmnier  \Wnrk9,  i.  14)  50%-ft.  'But  to  mine 
estimation,  as  much  n*  I  could  \pcw  the  ground, 
there  was  not  Htaiii  upon  both  jiarties  two  tboa- 
pand  men.'  This  meaning  of  'eiitimation*  is  not 
found  in  AV,  but  it  in  the  almost  invariable  senfcc 
in  Mi'hich  'ctiteein'  is  u.>*od,  that  is,  to  e^teom  Is 
to  have  an  opinion  {goo<l  or  bod),  reckon,  as  In 
He  10^  Rhem.  '  eMtemwl  the  bloud  of  the  testament 
[Ktlluted,"  whwre  AV  and  most  VSS  luive  'counted' ; 
and  as  Knox,  Hijit.  312,  'he  shall  be  esteemed  and 
bulden  a  neditinns  person.'  Thus  Ro  14*  'One 
nmn  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another 
esteometh  every  day  alike'  (both  a^»«i).  Then 
the  kind  of  judgment  is  cxpre&ited  by  on  adverb, 
•highly,* '  lightly.'  or  tlic  like. 

Sometimes  '  esteem  *  miKht  appear  to  be  nsed, 
like  'oHtlinution,'  in  the  mod.  sense  of  '  think  highly 
of.'  Rut  this  impre^ion  y«  probably  due  to  the 
context  or  the  prenRnco  of  some  adverb.  Thiin 
WiH  12^  '  that  land  which  thou  esteemest  alK»e  all 
other '  (:^ .  .  .  Ti^wririj  yij,  KV  '  is  most  precious ') ; 
Sir  40*  'Gold  ond  silver  make  the  foot  stand  sare; 
but  oonneel  is  esteemed  above  thom  both '  {(vA«<ct. 
^u^Ttn)^,  Job  23"  *I  bare  esteemed  tlie  woitls  of 
his  month  more  than  my  nereasarv  food'  ['n^sy, 
RV  '  I  have  treasured  up'),  30"  '  \^ill  he  usttium 
thy  ricbos?'  (iV,:-:;).  And  in  particular.  Is  53"  '  He 
was    dcMpiscd,    and    we    entcemed    him    not.*    is 

generally  taken  in  the  sense  of  'highly  vaiae*; 
ut  the  tieb.  verb  (3pq)  is  very  rare  iii  that  Aenftc, 
and  is  used  in  the  next  verse  in  ito  foiniliar  sense  of 
'  reckon  *— '  we  did  esteem  bira  etricken. '  Cf.  Kid- 
Icy,  A  Brefe  Deelaradon,  Mt'Ao  t'MouIe's  fid.  p.  101), 
* oatctJi  and  drynketh  his  uutie  damnnrion,  by- 
cause  he  oHteineth  not  the  Lonlcs  body  ;  that  is, 
he  renerenceth  not  the  Lordes  bodi  with  the 
lionour  that  is  due  onto  him,'  where  tlie  poia- 
phraxe  iiuntains  more  titan  the  translation. 

J.  Uastinqs. 

ESTHER  (-inc(*,'EjOi}/>.  Pcrs.  atAra, '  star '),  origin- 
ally named  Hada.s!sab  (t;"it  'myrtle')-— A  Jewess 
wluj  lias  given  her  name  to  a  h(wk  of  the  OT,  in 
n-liLch  she  holds  a  prominent  place.  Kprung  from 
a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  she  spent  her  life 
in  tlie  Captivity  in  Persia,  where  slie  was  brought 
up  in  humble  circumstances  as  tbo  orphan  wara  of 
her  consin  Mordecai  (Est  'J""-).  On  the  deposition 
of  the  pQTu.  (lueen  Vnshti  for  refusing  to  come  at 
the  command  of  her  husband  Ahssuorus  ( JTerxet, 
i).c.  485-46.'>),  '  to  allow  the  pe<^lea  and  the  prince* 
her  beauty,'  on  an  occasion  of  high  festivity  at 
the  court  of  Susa  (I"*-),  E.  was  selected  to  fill  the 
vacant  plni'A  of  honour,  as  the  fairest  of  inanT 
beautiful  maidens  brought  before  the  kinu  {2^). 
Shortly  after  lier  elevation  a  great  dLMstcr 
threatened  her  countrymen.  The  tfrantl  %aaier, 
'  Homan  the  Agagite,'  unru;;cd  at  tliu  refu?Al  of 
Mordecai  todo  olteihancctoliim,  uccuimhI  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  to  tlie  king  as  a  disloyal  and 
unproUtnble  i>cople,  and  undertook  to  pay  10,000 
talenta  of  silver  into  the  treaanry  as  the  proceed* 
of  pillaging  thom.  An  edict  was  tliercupon  issaed 
for  the  cstcrminntion  nf  all  Jewish  famili«B 
throughout  tlie  empire,  and  for  the  confiscation  of 
tlicir  projiertv.  on  a  certain  day,  wbicb  Ilamiui 
had  previonsty  determined  bv  lot  (ch.  3).  In  tbia 
rri.sifl,  moved  by  the  war.'*  0?  her  fellow-couniry. 
men,  and  incited  by  Murdecai,  who  urged  her  to 
riwe  to  the  great  opp'jrtuoity  eet  before  her  for  the 
deliverance  of  her  nation,  h.  (after  a  fast  of  three 
days  on  tJie  part  of  the  whole  Jewiith  community) 
resolvol  to  venture  uninvited,  at  the  risk  of  her 
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life,  into  tiic  preRfrtice  of  Alinsuerun,  in  order  to 
LDt«rfX!(ie  with  him  for  Iter  people  (ch.  4).  A 
{*racioTis  reception  wan  BrcordHU  to  ner  by  the  king, 
who  held  oat  the  golden  sceptre,  and  agreed  to 
dine  w-ith  her  in  herapartmentsoD  two  conMcntire 
days  (ch.  5).  On  (he  night  prceetiin;r  the  w»ond 
lionqiiot  (at  which  K.  intended  to  make  known  her 
request)  it  happened  by  a  singular  coincidence  that 
there  wan  read  to  the  kini;,  to  while  away  some 
sleepless  honrt*.  a  portion  oi  the  national  archives, 
which  reconlfd  a  valuable  iwrvlce  rendered  by 
Mordecai  in  the  detci-Lion  of  a  jilut  against  the 
king's  life  on  the  part  of  two  of  hts  ch&mlierlains. 
For  this  service  Uordecai  had  never  been  rewarded  ; 
and  when  UomaD,  elated  with  the  high  honoar 
xhown  liiui  by  the  gneen  (who  had  invited  him  to 
the  bantjuet  provided  for  the  king),  appeared  at 
the  palfl.ru  next  morning  in  ordL-rtoask  permission 
to  put  Mordecni  at  once  to  an  i;;nominions  death, 
he  waiv  met  with  the  quuHtiun  from  the  royal  lips, 
'  What  ahtUl  be  done  unto  Iht^  man  whom  the  kin^ 
dcliglitcth  to  honourT'  linasining,  in  hiji  over- 
weening pride,  that  it  must  be  himHelf  that  was 
meant,  he  suffgestcd  a  triumphal  proce.ision,  in 
which  one  of  tnc  chief  noblcR  should  act  the  part  of 
Attf-inlant.  To  his  finrpriso  and  mortification  he 
found  himself  called  u|>on  to  serve  in  a  menial 
capacity  in  the  Iriumph  of  his  Jewish  advijuarj- 
(ch.  0).  Tliia,  a»  Iiik  wife  divined,  was  only  the 
prelude  to  his  downfall,  which  came  to  pass  next 
day  at  the  second  banqnet,  when  the  king,  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  nationalitv  of  the  qneen, 
and  the  distresainp  ^>o»ition  in  which  the  edict  had 
placed  her,  ordered  that  Uaman  should  be  seizeii, 
and  hanged  forthwith  on  a  lofty  f^^allows  which  (as 
the  king  was  at  that  moment  informed  by  one  of 
hiA  oonrtiem)  had  been  erected  by  Haman  for  the 
exociitiou  of  Mordeeai  (ch.  71-  The  latter  wafl  at 
the  same  time  rnifted  to  the  vacant  post  of  honour, 
and  ttiroQgh  his  inlinenrc,  and  that  of  E.,  a  second 
edict  was  issued  and  circulated,  granting  to  the 
Jews  the  Bome  powen«,  in  the  way  of  »eIf-defonce, 
a-s  had  been  conferred  in  the  previous  edict  on  their 
enemtoa  for  the  puriH»->e  of  attack, — a  direct  re- 
vocation of  the  fonnor  edict  being  imposnihlc 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Persians. 
In  oonsequoncc  of  these  proceedings  a  drea<i  of 
the  Jews  fell  upon  all  i^oplcfl,  manv  prosolylen 
being  gained— convinced,  apparently,  "^ly  the  logic 
of  eveutit  (ch.  8) ;  and  when  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
the  conflict  iaaued  in  a  great  slaughter  of  their 
enenucH  and  a  decisivo  victory  for  the  Jews,  who. 
however,  waived  their  right  of  plunder.  To  com- 
iii«5ii]urxt«  their  great  deliverance,  the  joyful  Feii»t 
of  Purini  (which  see)  waa  instituted  by  E.  and 
Mordecai  as  an  annual  olworvance  for  the  whole 
nation. 

How   far  E.  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  historityil 

Bersonage,  depends  on  the  historicity  of  the 
>ook  of  Est  (see  below),  her  name  not  wing  men- 
tioned in  any  other  book  of  the  OT,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  pre-AIox.  literature.  The  only  qneen  of 
Xerxes  mentioned  by  UcrodotuK  {vii.  iil,  82,  IH: 
ix.  108-112;  cf.  Ctesias,  20)  is  Amestris,  a  cruel 
and  NUj>(fn>titiouji  woman,  xvliom  some  (Soaliger, 
PfeifTer,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Bunscn,  Sliickard, 
etc.)  would  identify  with  K-ither.  Hut  Ame.strih 
was  a  daughter  of  a  IVrn.  gener^  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  anrl  the  chronology  and  rircum- 
stancett  of  her  rei^Ti  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
biblical  account  either  of  E.  or  of  Va^ihti.  Xerxes 
(like  his  prcdeces8or«)  may  have  had  more  wives 
than  one.  but,  aeeording  to  Pcra.  custom,  they 
most  have  been  taken  from  some  of  tlie  great 
familiee  connected  with  the  throne,  or  from  some 
other  royal  lioii»e ;  and  the  muHt  tenable  hypo- 
Uieais  seems  to  be  that  E.  (aw  well  as  Vn>tlitO  wii.^ 
merely  the  chief  favoiirite  of  the  seraglio,  gaining 


a  remarkable  iuflnence  over  the  foolish  and  cap< 
ricious  monarch,  and  using  that  intluenoe  at  a 
critical  moment  for  the  lienefit  of  her  Jewish  com- 
^triutfl.  While  there  are  some  things  recor<led  of 
K.  that  ofTend  our  Christian  feeling, — in  particular 
her  vindictive  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  Ilamou's 
sons  (0'%  (uid  her  request  for  an  oxtonaiou  of  time 
to  the  Jow«  at  Susa  for  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  {9"1, — reg.ard  must  be  Iiad  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  slio  lived,  and  to  the  paminnH  that 
hod  been  excite^l  by  Haman's  inhuman  malignity. 
t)n  the  other  hand,  her  devotion  to  the  c-au»e  of 
her  oppressed  nationality  (' I  will  go  in  nnto  the 
king;  and  if  I  perish,  I  pcriiil] 'J,  and  herdutifol 
be&nng  towards  her  foster-father,  notwithstanding 
the  sadden  rise  in  her  fortunet*,  explain  the  honour 
in  which  her  meniorj'  has  been  Iield  by  her  country- 
men. J.  A.  M'Clymont. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF.— T.  CASOSicm-^- Est  is 
ono  of  the  latej?t  of  the  Ilftjiograplui  or  Ki-thuhtm, 
the  third  and  latest  accretion  of  the  OT  Canon.  It 
may  have  been  among  *  the  other  books  of  the 
Fathers'  which  the  Gr.  trruifilator  of  Sir  (B.C.  132) 
mentions  (in  his  Prologue)  along  with  the  '  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  as  well  known  to  hin  grand- 
father, the  author  of  that  book  {r-.  n.C.  ISO)  ;  hut 
this  RBeiu.'*  unlikely,  in  view  of  I  lie  fact  that  neither 
Ehtlier  nor  Monlf^rai  is  mentiuued  in  the  warfpup 
tfwos  towards  the  close  of  the  book.  The  earliest 
undoubted  reference  to  E.  is  in  Joe.  (c.  Ap.  i.  8), 
who  includes  it  among  the  22  books  long  held 
aacred  ( Jita^wi  6eia  vewitrrtvfUi't^),  as  is  evident  from 
the  terminti3  ad  quern  which  ho  nssiguB  to  the 
history  Ifi^x/tl  T^t  'ApTo^^p^oo  lltpcuv  ^aiTi.Vwf  d^^^), 
Artaxerxest  bein^,  in  Joaephus  as  in  the  bepL, 
erroneously  identified  with  Ahaanerus.  The  aecular 
and  foreign  character  of  the  l)Ook  *  gave  rise  among 
the  Jews  of  the  I-it  and  '2ntl  cent,  of  the  Christian 
era  to  qnestioningB  as  to  ita  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon.  In  the  Jams.  Talm.  {Mrrf.  70.  4)  there  is  a 
statement  that  85  elders,  including  more  than  30 
prophets,  had  scruples  aiiuut  thu  recognition  of  the 
Feast  of  Pnrim  (at  which  the  Dook  of  Bst  was 
publicly  read)  because  th«>re  was  no  onnctiun  for  it 
10  the  law  of  Mows  ;  and  elsewhere  [Bnb.  Mry.  7a) 
wo  find  traces  of  variona  difJicnlties  felt  bj-  llabbis 
ns  to  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Ixwk.  It  nm>ears 
certain,  however,  that  it  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  when  the  latter  was  virtually, 
if  not  formally,  closed  at  the  Councils  of  Jcrus. 
and  Jaiunia  in 'the  Ut  cent.  A.D.,  as  the  same  books 
that  are  in  our  OT  are  implied  (nuinerienlly)  in 
ch.  14  of  2  E«,  which  was  written  in  end  of  Istccnt., 
and  are  embodied  in  the  Mialina,  cominittHd  to 
writing  by  R.  Judah  I.  aWut  A.D.  200.  lireathing 
a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism,  the  hook  soon  bccume 
poptilar  with  the  Jew.i,  and  its  annual  readini;in  the 
synagogue  wait  accorn]>anicd  with  lively  tokens  of 
svinjiatTiy  on  the  port  of  the  cionzregatinn,  while 
the  reader  pronounced  thenamcsot  llaman's  tU^ons 
in  one  breath  to  indicate  that  they  atl  expired  at 
the  same  moment,  the  names  being  writt4.'n  by  the 
scrilx^*  in  large  lottem  in  3  perpendicular  hues 
of  3,  3,  4  to  signify  that  the  10  men  were  hung  on 
3  parnllel  cord<4.  Although  the  last  of  the  5 
Merritlotk  or  Jtolts  which  were  read  at  fi  different 
feai*t«,t  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Roll  (.Vrj7WoA) 
par  ext-dtcace,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  huiumr  in 
which  it  wax  held  from  a  saying  of  Mniiiionidea 
(C«rpw)v,  Intr.  \x.  §  0),  that  in  the  days  of  the 
M-rs-.iah  tlic  only  Bcripturus  left  wonld  be  the  Iaw 
and  the  Roll,    the  excessive  iove  which  the  Jews 

■  Tli«  aaait  of  God  Is  never  ir«itioi»«l  In  It,  but  the  klag  of 
Ppniii  187  times,  and  hia  kingdom  90  lunm;  wblle  tlw  ncuT*t, 
ftpl>roiich  to  uiy  reooifmtJon  of  irligion  t«  to  ba  found  In  tha 
tiutiiitf  at  410, uid  pa«dnl)-  aLwi  in  Ihr  coiiOdetice exproKd  io  |l •■ 

t  Tho  order  U  dlSercnt  in  tlt«  Erii;,  IUMp,  m  kIm  In  tha  S«pt 
and  Vulg.,  whare  Eit  oIobhi  Ui*  hwEahoii  Ixwlu. 
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bare  ever  sbown  for  thU  book  <oi  which  EniUd  has 
Baid  that  In  passing  to  it  frutn  the  otlier  bookit  of 
ihii  OT  '  we  fall,  aa  it  were,  from  bL-avun  to  eartb ') 
illuatraUs  their  cotrplete  siirrt'iidcr  lo  the  spirit  of 
tlteaijeiu  vliit-h  itwasproiluce*!.  Hwa^tan  a^e  that 
had  ^Uen  out  of  eyaiiiuth^'  with  the  teaching  oi  tlie 
prophets,  and  n-aa  unprepared  for  tlio  n^irituo) 
conception  of  tbo  >:05[ier,— when  national  pride  and 
a  certain  f&itb  in  thuir  own  iurtunes  as  a  pcunlui 
with  a dlapa<tttton  to  make  the  inoutt  of  their  heatlien 
masters  by  the  uso  of  i'ui-h  worldly  wi!*dom  as  they 
possessed,  acciri  to  have  formed  t)ie  chief  char- 
acttiriHticB  of  those  who  sUll  claimed  to  ha  God'e 
people. 

In  the  Christian  Chnrch  the  book  has  naturally 
been  lew  esteemed.  It  is  one  of  Uiu  f«w  liookii  of 
the  OT  that  are  not  quoted  in  the  NT  {nor  in 
Philo).  It  has  no  plare  in  the  Canon  of  Melilo  of 
Sardifl,  who  liA«l  inaile  careful  in-iuiry  umony 
the  Jews  of  Syriti  rugArdinj;:  Iht;  books  oi  the  OT  ; 
of  Theuiioro  of  MopBui^tia  (followed  by  the 
Nestorians);  of  Atlianadius,  wlio  put,  it  lu  tlie 
second  rank  amonc  the  dvayinueKOf^tni ;  of  Aniiihi- 
lochios,  who  mentions  that '  i«umc  mid  tho  Ikmk  of 
Esther' ;  of  Gregory  of  Niu.,  and  others.  Juniliu^* 
in  the  6th  cent-  muntion»  tliat  there  were  jrrave 
doubtii  on  the  subjert  in  his  day;  while  Luther, 
aft«r  referrinu  to  2  Mac,  nays  {Tui-hredcnj.  '  1  bavo 
m  little  favour  for  thiH  hook  and  the  Dook  of  Est 
that  I  wish  they  did  not  exist ;  tbey  are  too 
Judaiziii^,  and  contain  many  hoatliemsh  Impro- 
nrieiies.'  In  wmo  of  tlicso  cafiOd,  however,  it  may 
oave  been  the  corrupt  Sept.  tran»l.  that  (miiMjd 
luspicion,  while  in  othum  it  in  j>oH.siltle  that  Est 
may  be  included  under  the  name  of  Ezra  or 
some  other  l>uuk.  Ent  is  reco;;ui/ed  tut  canonical 
by  Origon,  Cyril  of  Jems.,  Jeromo  (who  puta  it 
l&Ht  in  the  list],  Aopistinc,  and  others.  Vie  may 
also  reckon  it  an  indirect  testimooy  to  the  authority 
of  tho  book  in  the  beKinning  of  the  Christian  era, 
that,  according;  to  2Miic  (15**),  *  Morderni's  day' 
\rtti4pa  Mapflox«"'"^).dx>ubtle>ii*  theFutt^t  of  rurim,  wn-i 
observed  in  the  writer's  lifetime.  Tlio  fact  tliat  it 
Ua»  a  place  (in  an  enlarj^ed  form)  in  tho  Sept.,  with 
an  epilti^'uu  Htatlnf;  that  tho  tr.  was  brought  Cto 
Alexandria)  by  one  iNjsithens  in  tbo  4tb  year  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleonotra,  is  re^'arded  by  some  as  a 
proof  that  the  booK  cxistcti  in  its  Gr.  fonn  as  early 
as  B.C.  178,  in  the  reiyu  «f  Ptulemv  VI.  ( Pliilonietort, 
vrbowas  friendly  to  1  he  Jews.  lEut  there  were  two 
later  kinjjsof  Uiat  name,  and  oneearlior(  B.  c.  204-8 1 ), 
wlioae  wiveii  were  called  Cleopatra  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence ia  doubtful,  even  adinitTiii;;  the  authenticity  of 
lliestatvmeut  in  queetiondtiehio,  Ji  Wli;  Fritawche, 
Uandb.  z.  d.  Apocr.  i.).  While  the  Heb.  text  is 
yood,  there  are  large  interpolations  in  the  Sept., 
ol  which  there  arc  two  different  text«,  A  and  B,  the 
latter,  according  to  Lagarde,  Field,  etc.,  being  an 
improved  recension  of  the  3rd  cent.  These  inter- 
polations contrailiet  the  Heh.  in  wveral  particulars, " 
and  betray  their  laft-r  Gr.  origin  by  repreacntiug 
Hainan  as  a  Maixidonian  who  sought  lo  transfer 
tlio  suvereiyntv  from  the  Persians  to  the  Mace- 
donians (16'***),  and  by  other  incon-iistencies  and 
anachronieniB,t  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
successive  llellenistic  wriims  deifirous  to  give  a 
religious  character  to  the  book, J  and  to  supple- 
ment other  apparent  defej.-t«.§  In  tho  Viile.  these 
addiUonu  are  all  put  by  Jerome  nt  the  cna  of  tho 
book,  beginning  with  n  portion  that  takes  up  the 
narrative  where  the  lleb,  ends— witli  notes  to 
show  where  the  other  additions  occur  in  the  Sept. 

*  Of.  SB  uid  Ad.  Est  11W.,<P  ftud  i»,  s>.  Soad  13^.  U'^ond  I5U. 

t  n>r  «xuDpI«,  'DiODth  Ador'  ]OlO,  •ohOMo  people'  IC", 
'Hados'  IS'.  'I  mm  thy  broUier'  ia*.  'Amu**  Uble.*  'drink- 
0ffkrinpi'l4)T, 

t  AdT  Est  10<>-  ">■ "-  >a-  >3 1119  i3».i«  1 43.9  i&js  iM.  li. 

I  For  <uuun]t]«,  by  Kivluif  tlic  tcrmii  ot  th«  roviU  odlotB,  whloh 
an  Dot  M  sll  Oriootd  La  atyie,  I31-1 10. 


In  the  RV  Eng.  Apocr.  (where  they  are  aimtlorly 
coiiibiued  undur  the  name  of  '  The  Rest  of  the 
Cbapter»  nf  the  Bk.  of  Esther'}  these  explanations 
are  given  in  Uie  margin. 

Owlns  to  tlu  li)l]u«nc«  of  tb«  Sept.  wkI  Vul?.  (In  tiu  8fr. 
tbey  have  00  plMW)  tbe  ■ddlUona  vrar*  cft^n  rod  in  nhtirch,  uid 
even  refuded  S8  canonical  (in  conmon  with  oUiim-  Apocr.  houia 
ot  OT),  rMrivinp  the  BancUoo  ot  wvsnl  CIl  Uotincil*,  trota  Uiat 
ol  Corthciffe  in  S»7  lo  tlio  Oou&dl  of  Tw-nt  in  K-iC-  Th«jr  an 
compoaed  of  the  toUowiii^  piaww — Uic  twofold  nfervaccs 
ibowLn^  where  tlii-j-  etaud  la  tbe  wipt.  and  tho  Rot  of  E«t  re- 
fjiMiUvely:— (1)  Mordecal'e  pedlffTM),  dirun,  and  d>l«cUoa  of 
L-onspirftcy,  vdth  bla  immediate  M»nml.  «.-xL-idti|;  Hiuium'e  wrath 
l,tiit.r. ;  l^isi).  (Z)  Temia  of  the  kin^i  writ,  autbnriiinir  Ih* 
dcatnictionof  tb*  Jew»(.ifler3"13l-'>  (:0  I'rayereof  Mordocal 
and  E<l(anerl ;  I3*i-it>>').  (4>  FmIIot  aooountof  CM'eHnit  iot«r> 
cenlon  with  tbo  Unjr  (in  plAcc  of  &)-3  lA).  {'■>)  Tvrtna  of  th« 
kintr**  writ,  authnrinntr  the  Jewe  to  defend  tbnn«alTn  (aft«r 
8U  lay.  (CE)  Uoidecai'M  devout  intcqiretatton  of  liii  dmm  in  ih* 
]i)cht  ot  evenu,  and  Ida  penuanent  inatttution  of  Ui«  rtaat  of 
t'ltrim,  followed  by  epUog^e  r^^ardins  the  Or.  tr.  (End ;  HM-** 
1 11).  In  Joaenbua  we  can  tmce  other  addition!  to  the  ilvry  ikA 
loiind  in  tbo  Sept.,  whkb  ■liow»  thn^  popularity  o(  lb*  subjeiit, 
and  the  t«adcncy  to  embroider  the  fleb.  namtiva  wlUi  Alex. 
ijivenUona.  fliinilar  smbeliishntcnia  are  lo  b«  fount  in  u%» 
'Hist'  ud  'second'  Chaldnan  Tarsnaia  or  oommrnUri''*,  in- 
d«p«ident  of  tbo  tit.  addllions,  whluh  only  touod  thnr  n  n>  into 
Ui«  Mliiraihlm  at  a  tnuob  Uter  time  throojrti  tlie  ni«dtum  uf  tha 
writlnga  aaeribed  to  Jocipon  beo'GDrioo  (Zuoa,  G«»tUMtuv>al^eMg 
Vortntge ;  Frittaciie,  at  aboM\. 

II.  HJsrniuciTy.  —  On  thia  subject  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held.  ^Iany  old  and  a 
few  mo<iem  writers*  maintain  tho  narrative  to  be 
thoroagblv  historical.  Bat  an  Increasing  number  1 
hold  it  to  ne  more  or  less  a  work  of  imaglnaiion  ; 
while  Bomot  regard  it  as  a  poetical  invuutioti, 
having  no  appreciable  basis  of  fact  to  rest  on. 

The  following  are  the  principal  arguments  for 
the  hUtoricnl  clmrnetcr  of  tho  book. — (1)  The 
narrative  claims  to  be  hiHorical.  referring  more 
than  once  to  '  the  uhroincles'  uf  I'ersia  as  contiun- 
iag  a  record  of  tho  events  in  question  {Vfi  '2="  6') ; 
and  its  admission  to  the  I'nl.  Canon,  notwitliHtiuiiI- 
ing  the  abeence  of  any  allutiion  to  tho  Holy  Land 
or  to  Je\%i5h  ordinoxLCcs,  ia  eo  far  &  contirmntion 
of  it»  claim.  (2)  Tho  Fcaat  of  Parim.  with  which 
it  was  »o  elosely  connected  as  to  be  known  among 
Alex,  wrilem  run '  the  Epuflle  of  Purim,'  and  whicb, 
in  the  time  <jf  Jos.  [AnC.  XI.  vi.  la)  was  observed 
by  Jews  in  all  partH  of  the  world,  is  a  standint; 
moniorinl  of  the  remarkable  episode  in  Jewi»li 
liiitory  wluoh  the  book  records.  (3)  Ila  Lifelike 
representation  of  Pent,  manners  and  custoui>}, 
i-^stmetallv  in    connexion  with  the  palace  at  Suaa 

^li,Hh.M   A«.:<I.a   37.la.ll   4«.U   5*   y»j_  {g   Jjgroo   om.   ty 

the  results  of  modern  travel  and  rcetcaroh  (Itnw- 
linwn's  Anc.  AfotuxrchUs,  iv.  pp.  2tiU-'JS7  ;  Murier, 
Ferguason,  Loftns,  Dienlnfoy),  and  (iuds  support 
in  Herodotus  and  other  anuicnt  writers.  (4)  The 
conduct  of  Ahasuorus  is  in  harmony  with  tlio 
vain,  L-apriciDiis,  passionate  character  of  Xerxes 
{tlie  ideulillcation  uf  Ihi!  two  names  was  the  first 
result  oblamed  from  tho  deciphering  of  the  ctinei- 
form  ln*cription»  by  Grotofend  In  1802),  as  depicted 
by  heathen  writers  (Hurod.  viL  ix.;  Jisch.  Pers. 
4B7tr-:  Juv.  X.  t74-IS7f;  and  thin  may  account 
for  some  things  in  tbo  norntlivo  that  would  other- 
uise  seem  almost  incredible.     (0}  It  appeara  from 

*  Kelle,  VinitMa  S*i.;  Uaveralck,  BinlAiww;  Ranniitarteai. 
D4  Fid*  tM.  Bit.;  WclU).  iTiniWlNiur;  Kcll,  SmUiiu,^-,  Urn- 
vey,  SMitA'l  DB;  NidCM,  Dt  Ktt.  tti.;  Cajsml,  Kih.;  IUw- 
linaoo,  SpMittt  Cum.;  Wotdjcworlb.  Com.;  J.  Opuert.  Annattm 
rhU,  Chm..  and  ilevM  rfei  St.  Jn.  ISH  :  J.  W.  llaley.  Aft;  ^ 
IUI-;  aiid,  in  the  nain,  F.yf.BdtuiiU,Lanff«aVotn,i  aoo  OniQl, 
fnb',  art.  'KWJier.' 

t  Eiclihorn,  Hinleitung ;  De  W«tt«,  Kinleitunu  ;  Dlack.  jni»> 
Uiluna:  Viiaer.BiM.  UWBL;tHl\amau  in  Hchcnkefi  OiMlmi, 
an.  •  Pariuk ' ;  Cwald,  dnch.  Iwr. ;  StlUiolla,  HiiiltiJivnff ;  Itywct- 
iteihcau.  Bxeg.  Ha-ndb. ;  Oetdi,  S.  and  Z.  Kg.  JToni.:  DavldWMi. 
hUmiu£tian;lhU\t{,tift£A.  /n-.:lIcnteld,0«KA. /«r.:8taiil«r, 
Jtwuh  CA. ;  Driver.  LOT  MBIT.;  Cbejue,  fiM.  firii.  art. 
■Ecther';  KAnl;,  EiitleUung. 

I  Saniler,  Appar.  VT;  Bertholdt.  BinUHHnji\  Koenoi. 
tUiSa.  /•r.,aA(]  OruUrz.'ii.  E-Sltf.  {Hitt.  Crit.  toI.  L):  NAldellO, 
AtttML  Lit.:  KeiM.  Oetch.  AT;  Zunx,  ZDMG.  xsrs;  Qrktx. 
MOWJ,\«SiSi;  Blacb,  ■HeLBenanflih.lm  Bib.  Schr.-yild.  Lit. 
Bh.  1877  :  ComiU.  HinieH. ;  Bertiiolet.  Ih*  SU&un^  itr  l«r. 
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Uerod.  vii.  8  that  Xcrxea  hold  a  great  cuuncil  of 
nar  in  the  third  year  of  Ms  reign  before  eiutting 
out  for  Greece,  and  that  he  returned  to  Susa  in 
the  apring  of  bin  seveiiih  yo&r, — whioli  aj^reija  with 
the  dates  a^^ij^iied  tc  the  ^eat  feast  nnd  the  choice 
of  aBureeasur  to  Vjishli  (1'  'i'*).  (6)  Altliough  the 
narrative  ik  minute  and  circumstantial,  oontaininf! 
tnany  names  [of  courtiers,  princes,  10  sona  of 
Haman,  etc.,  I'*-"  y-")  as  \pell  as  other  dctoUs, 
it  is  rcraarkalilj  free  from  literary  and  histoiical 
dlscrepanciuh,  such  a»  have  beea  detected  in  the 
Ajiuvr.  buoka  of  Tu  and  Jth  and  Ad.  Eat.  Ac- 
curding  to  Opi>urt,  there  is  not  a  siucle  proi>er 
name  that  inny  not  be  rerpirded  as  boion'^nj*  to 
th«  idiom  of  Cyru«  and  of  Doritis,  and  after  the 
oonqaesta  of  Alexander  aach  writing  was  philo- 
lo^call;  imnofwible.  (7)  The  silence  of  contem- 
porarr  and  later  writinps  regarding  the  everts 
narrated  in  the  Itk.  of  Est  is  partly  due  to  the 
disajiiteorance  of  litcrataro  hearing  on  the  history 
of  I'er^ia,  and  partly  to  the  interest  of  UerodotiiH 
and  Ctewias  being  r-cntrpil  in  the  points  of  contact 
between  Persia  and  (Iieece.  As  for  tlie  Bk.  of 
Bzra,  it  leuves  the  period  from  B.C.  SIO  to  4£9 
(bettveen  chs.  G  and  ~)  a  blank,  except  in  4'-''. 

On  the  Dtlier  hand,  the  folIoM-ing  are  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  taken  to  the  liistor- 
icity  of  the  book.  (I)  The  story  bears  oa  the 
face  of  it  the  appearance  of  a  historical  romanco, 
a  number  of  itH  features  being  in  tltejunelvos  ex- 
treme-ly  impioViable,  e.y.  the  six  month-H*  feast, 
involving  such  prolonged  absence  of  the  governors 
from  their  duties  in  the  provinces:  tbe  summons 
of  V&shti  before  the  a<itcemnlcd  peoples  ami  princes, 
and  the  subsequent  decree,  suggested  by  '  inc  wise 
men,'  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own 
Iiouih:,  which  would  hnvu  been  the  publication  uf 
Ahasucrus'  folly;  the  long  interval  before  tho 
L-hoice  of  Vaahti's  sureessor ;  the  decree  for  the 
wboleeale  massacre  of  the  Jews  (not  excepting 
those  in  Judxa,  and  numbering  prubably  tMo  mil- 
lions) on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  a  sin!:;lQ  Jew  ; 
the  jiublication  of  this  decree  eleven  montbin  before 
the  time  for  its  execution ;  the  issue  of  a  sub-sc- 
(juent  decree  virtually  sanctioning  civil  war;  the 
uunien»e  slati'iUttir  oi  the  IVntianH  no twilh stand- 
ing their  suin-riority  in  numWrs,  and  the  wonder- 
ful preetervatiun  of  Jewish  lives,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Persians;  the 
inatitntion  by  &Ior<lccni  and  K.  of  a  feast  that 
would  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  eyes  ol  his  subicnts,  and  embitter  the  relations 
between  Jew  and  Persian  (but  cf.  the  annual 
(;omnK-mnratton  of  the  mussacre  of  the  Magians, 
Herod,  iii.  "tl — wiih  which  Niebuhr  was  disponed  to 
connect  the  story).  Add  to  this  that  tliu  series  of 
coincidences  and  contrasts  culminating  in  the  over- 
throw of  Uaman  '  the  Affapite '  (i  S  15— but  Oppcrt 
connects  this  name  with  Agaz,  a  tribe  of  Media 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon)  and  the 
exaltation  of  Mordeoai  of  the  tribe  of  Senjamin, 
is  too  j»erfcL't  to  have  been  drawn  from  real  life. 
(2)  The  niftnifeht  aim  of  Ui«  writer  in  to  encourage 
and  glorify  the  Jeu's ;  and  the  whnlo  narrative, 
whicli  i»  timrkod  by  exaggeration  and  innuendo, 
is  artfully  designed  to  serve  that  parpose  (2"-  "•'" 
33.11  4.4  ^iio.n.ii  7»  8s.ia.i7  9»  iq).*  (3)  The  refer- 
ences to  '  the  chronicles'  may  be  merely  a  rhetori- 
cal device  in  imilatiun  of  »unilar  allusions  in  Neb 
and  E/r  (in  thi.**  coiin<'xion  it  is  noteworthy  tiiat 
the  teiniH  uf  the  royal  edicts  aro  not  given);  or 
the  sources  referred  to  inay  bo  like  the  Bab-'PeTa. 
chronicles,  fmin  w-bich  Ctcsias  profcssee  to  have 
derived  information — the  story  being  "an  example 
of  Jewish  flaggada  founded  upon  one  of  those 
semi-bistorical  talcs  of  which  tbe  Pers.  ctironicles 
seem  to  have  been  full'  (ff^yce,  HCtf  p.  475). 
(4)  Aatiictly  historical;  inteqiretatitm  of  the  nar- 


rative Is  beset  with  difficulties.  Neither  Voshti 
nor  Esther  can  be  identified  with  Anie.*tris,  the 
only  queen  (judging  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesios) 
that  Xerxes  ever  had.  Nor  bi  It  easy  to  reconcile 
Aliasuerus'  and  Haman 's  ignorance  of  Other's 
nationality  with  the  frequunL  pri>»k!iice  uf  Afor- 
decai  (who  was  known  to  bo  a  Jew,  3*)  'in  the 
king's  gate.'  and  his  constant  communications  with 
Esther.  Moreover,  Haman's  description  of  the 
Jews  (S^*),  as  'dispersed  among  the  people  tn 
all  the  provinces  of^  thy  kingdom, *  and  of  their 
disubiuliuneo  to  '  the  king's  laws,'  in  nuL  true  of 
the  Pers.  period  (espcciallv  so  early  a^  the  reign 
of  Xerxes),  and  betrays  a  Macod. -Greek  origin,  as 
does  also  tiio  stress  laid  on  financial  conKiduration» 
|cf.  0^"),  and  the  part  tolcen  againat  the  Jews  by 
'their  enemies'  (O*- '•■").  <0)  In  several  respects 
the  writer's  knowledge  of  Pers.  cnstoms  is  allied 
to  be  defective  (Grntz  in  ^WWJ,  Dec.  18a«),  e.g. 
the  '  127  provineen,'  cf.  the  *  20  satranies '  of  Herod. 
iii.  89;  the  command  to  'kneel'  (nr)  before  Haman, 
an  act  of  worship  due  to  God  only  and  the  king, 
while  the  refusal  to  'do  him  reverence'  by  pro- 
stration {mnrsn=.TpoffKvvuv)  betrays  a  Gr.  siiirit  of 
independence  at  variance  with  Gn  23^  d3^  (cf. 
Herod,  vii.  136) ;  the  un-Orieutal  toleration  so  long 
shown  to  Mordecni  by  the  vizier ;  the  queen's 
diihculty  of  gaining  access  to  tlie  royal  preiiunce ; 
the  alleged  Heniitic  character  of  some  of  tlie  pro^r 
names,  suspiciously  profuse,  and  very  few  of  which 
occur  elsewhere ;  and  Mordecai's  oliscurity,  not- 
withstanding hiH  official  ly-recorded  eenrioes  to  tbe 
king  (2**,  el.  Herod,  viii.  85).  Even  admitting 
the  general  consbitency  of  the  narrative,  >»otli 
with  itaolf  antl  with  Pers.  surroundings,  tliis  is  held 
to  be  sufhcicntly  accounted  for  by  coiiRummale 
dramatic  skill  on  tlic  part  of  the  writer,  and  his 
puBsesung  ttucli  a  knowledge  of  Persia  and  its 
ancient  regime  as  was  attainable  by  a  Jew  who 
had  lived  in  that  country  or  even  in  i'alostine  in 
tbe  Maced.-Gr.  peiiod.  (ti)  The  true  explanation 
of  the  silence  of  ancient  Jewish  writers  (Cli,  Ezr, 
Nell,  Bir,  Dn,  Philo)  as  well  as  of  profane 
writers,  is  held  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  no  such 
facts  OS  tbot>e  relate'l  in  the  Bk.  of  ¥^i  ever  took 
place.  (7)  The  Heb.  of  the  liouk,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  He,  belongs  to  a  much  lat«r  time 
than  that  of  Xerxe-s ;  and  the  wav  in  which  the 
writer  explains  Pera.  cn-itoms  {\^  8*)  seums  to 
imply  that  the  Pers.  mlo  was  over,  while  bis 
description  of  Ahasncrus,  and  of  his  wide  domin- 
ions, and  the  magtiilinintM-  of  his  couit,  ja^ves  the 
linpresaOD  that  he  is  recalling  tito  glories  of  a 
bygone  age.  (8)  In  answer  to  the  argument  from 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  it  is  allej;id  that  the  story  of 
Est  was  engrafted  on  a  festival  already  in  vo^tie 
among  the  Jews,  borrowed  from  a  Pers.  or  a  Gr. 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  wnder 
observance  or  importing  to  it  a  more  national 
character ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  traoe  it  to  a  deliiiite  heathen  >iource.  None  of 
Uiese  attempts,  however  (art.  PtJKiM),  can  l»e 
said  to  be  sncce»Hi'ul,  nnd  the  connexion  of  tlio 
book  with  such  an  ancient  Jewish  olservanTO  ntill 
forms  a  considerable  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
Ix'ing  founded  on  facts.  It  may  be  that  fiesh 
cuntirnmtion  of  its  truth  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  mouunicDtal  discoveries  which  still  await 
the  explorer,  nnd  that  the  Buspiciun  attaching  to 
its  contents  will  yet  be  ri'movcd. 

HI.  Date  and  Af  rtioit-siiiT'.— Tlicdale  generally 
assigned  to  the  book  by  those  who  maintain  it  tu 
bo  historical  is  somewhere  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Lougimanus.  the  successor  of  Xentes  (B.c.  464-425), 
or  a  little  later ;  while  most  of  those  who  regard  tbe 
tttury  an  mure  or  lostt  of  a  legend  or  romance  bring 
it«  composition  Jown  to  the  (Jr.  period,  say  in  the 
3rd  cent.   ll.C      HiUig  traces  its  composition  (as 
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well  as  tbe  introduction  of  I'nrim)  to  the  Parthian 
a«c«ndenc7  after  u.c.  238,  and  in  tho  description 
of  the  Jews  in  3*  he  linds  evidence  that  it  wa» 
wTitten  sulhtoquc-nlly  to  the  colonizing  activity  of 
Seloncua  Nikator.  Otlicm  (Kt^uKS,  Ghitz,  Bluch, 
etc. )  give  it  a  still  lat«r  date,  trnclng  it  to  the  tiine 
of  Uie  Maocabii>an  revolt  (n.c.  167).  Blooh  rcf^uds 
it  aa  an  attenijit  to  itu>tify  tliu  Jewish  party  at 
the  Gr.  court,  who  tliought  they  cotild  uefit  pro- 
niote  the  intcrest^i  of  their  country  by  concilintin;: 
the  heathen  power  ;  bat  with  this  it  is  difticult  to 
reconcile  Mordecai'R  attitude  towards  llamiui,  or 
the  slangfatcr  cf  Peru,  women  and  ehililren  and  Uf> 
couunemoration.  Gtiltz  a«Ki-;nH  tbe  book  to  an 
adherent  of  the  Maccabo.'aQ  party,  and,  with  ttiu 
ingenuity  of  a  special  pleader,  presents  a  f^Tent 
array  of  argiimenta  to  prove  tluii  Aliaiuonis  re- 
presents Antiochns  (with  some  iiiteDtiuiml  vB;;ue' 
neee  as  to  tho  identitT  of  Ah.  himself),  and  tbut 
the  book  was  intended  to  appeal  to  thodc  who,  like 
the  deputies  to  Tyre  (2  Mac  ***■"),  were  di.H|KMei] 
to  raaiit  the  king's  iLttt^mpt  to  force  them  into  idol- 
atry, although  tliey  Imd  very  little  religion  of  their 
owu, — hintirif!  at  the  influpnces  which  they  mi^^ht 
bring  to  bear  upon  tho  king,  and  at  a  poHnible 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune, — much  ns  the  Ilk.  of 
Dn  was  meant,  a  year  or  two  later,  to  tcl  1  upon  the 
more  devout  (Ijn>tidim],  who  Ktill  U-liuved  in  the 
pOKHibility  of  dirc<;t  divine  interpOKitionii.  Kuenen 
and  Cornill  find  in  it  an  echo  of  the  Nttne  strogg^Ie 
(cf.  i*-'  and  I  Mac  l**  3**- ")  after  it  wo*  over  (B.C, 
Ltd),  when  religious  heroi.<«ni  had  given  place  to 
nniino!tity  and  f^id^  Situilnrty,  Zunz  believes  it  to 
have  l»een  an  Kastom  rcliex  (c.  B.C.  130)  of  the 
Mnccalwean  enthnRiasm,  and  lays  stress  on  the 
lateness  and  servility'  of  the  languacQ,  as  welt  aa 
on  the  want  of  any  recognition  of  the  Jeniab 
community  aa  a  whole,  Mordecai  nod  Esther 
Ufing  tho  only  Jewg  who  are  credit^  with  any 
influence.  Bat  the  languflK*?i  tltuugh  late,  i-t 
very  far  from  exhibiting'  the  stngc  rcprcsont-cd 
br  tbe  Mi&hna:*  and  as  regards  the  snppoAcd 
Moccahiean  origin  for  the  Atory,  it  must  be 
remembered    that    even    under    tho    Pen.    rule 

iJos.  c.  Av.  L  22)  thRr«  had  l>ei;n  times  when  the 
lews  sufiered  persecution  for  tlieir  attachment  to 
their  faitb.  That  the  l>ook  was  written  by  a 
Persian  Jew  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  its  tone 
and  structure,  nDtwitb«tanding  Gnitz'  denial  that 
tho  use  of  Mob.  for  literaPi'  piirifoses  wns  poaiiible 
outside  of  i'alostine,  except  during  the  Bab. 
Captinty.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to 
det«nuinQ  Uie  authorship  more  particularly.  The 
references  to  Mordocai's  writing  wi  IP* "  have  given 
rise  to  tho  idea  tltat  he  may  havu  lieen  the  author; 
hut  the  pemiliaritieaof  the  passage,  tx)th  in  language 
and  contents,  stamp  it  as  an  U)ten<otation  or  in- 
terixilations  (w.**-** '*^"),  perbajw  borrowed  from 
another  book  of  Pnrim  (v."").  Moreover,  some  of 
the  allusions  to  Mordecai  [f.tf.  9*-*i  preclude  the  idea 
of  his  bein^  the  writ^rr.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidcnci:  ia  that  it  wom  'nTitlen  by  a  Jew  con* 
nected  witii  I'trsia,  and  full  of  the  nationalist 
feeling  of  hi-i  time,  the  absence  of  religious  phrase- 
ology bein'*  duo  partly  to  the  decline  in  the 
epiritnal  lite  of  the  nation,  occasioned  by  centuricb 
01  exposure  to  heathen  inllucnces,  loailing  to  re- 
servo  in  the  expression  of  retigioitx  sentiment. 
partly  to  the  secular  character  of  the  Feast  of 
Pnrim  aanociated  with  it,  which  rested  on  no 
divine  authurity,  and  waa  marked  by  a  cay  con- 
viviality,  varied  with  on  occasional  outuurst  of 
juLssion  that  waa  not  favouruble  to  religious 
Holemnity.    See  further  under  I'triou. 

*  Al  tbe  SUM  tlmv  tt  inon  be  tulmlUMl  U)M,  «ven  &fter  eh« 
Hiihtia  stj-lo  wua  (onnad,  booka  in  imiuMon  at  the  clMvicul 
fCyle  wer«  wiitKn,  oihwwiM  £o  wouki  luiv-i  to  1m  piuvct  lontr 
■rur  Smciti. 


Liri»AT('H».— DriTer,  WT**9a.;  QheyiM,  mx.  'lUthw'  In 
Kneta.  Brit.  {I878X  ymtwUn  of  Ot  CriliHtm.  »59  ft. :  liuenea. 
OwUnotk*,  (i.M  fl. :  ZiinrTvorn  in  XA  W,  IBDI.  p.  lOS:  LagKPle. 
/•urim;  Jkoob  in  ZAW.  ]isti0.i>.  241  S.:  Piculftfo*  In  Am  4.  fit. 
Jtt.  U68:  Sr^tm,  Kcr.  ytA.  and  KtU.  Um  UCM  p.  4M  IT.  : 
Comin,  ifin/ritwTMie.  umU.  SSI  (T.  3(tQ ;  K>k.  Camm  aj  OT,  ISO, 
206 :  WUdcboer,  DUi  LU.  d.  A  T.  444  B. :  SchwkU}-.  Ub^  n.  d. 
To(U,  TKiiB.;  fiortlMau,  Kzr.  .VrA.  u.  frf.  (la  Kgf.  Udb.)  IHR, 
Sad  «L  by  V.  ttvMtl,  1887 ;  OctUi  (in  Slnck  umI  YMkltt*  Kgf. 
Kam.  l»St.  p.  SS?  R.) ;  Bsna,  AT  \u.  VfS  D.  tiee  Also  rcferenoes 
lari»tnM««*hc.vf.  J.  A-  M'CtVMONT. 

ESTHER  (A|>ocryphaI). — See  preceding  article. 

EBYELUa  (•HffI}^I^gt,  B*'*  i^  (nipo8m,  AV  SyalosJ 
1  Lm  l"  =  Jehi«l.— One  of  the  rulers  of  the  tomple 
in  Jodiah'H  time  (2  Cli  35^). 


LM   (cpT,   jHWHibly  'place  of  birds  of  prey,' 
CT  '  bird  o!  prey  }. — It  in  uncertain  whether 


ETAM 

from  CT  '  bird  o!  prey'. 

there  may  not  have  been  two  places  so  called 
in  Judah.  The  town  Etam  (i  Ch  ■**•")  was 
iu  Simtsun,  near  Uioinion.  It,  may  he  the  place 
fortilled  by  Kebol«nm  (2  Ch  II").  tboai;b  there 
noticed  with  Delhlehum  and  Tekoo,  The  Kock 
Ktam  (Jg  15^  ")  was  Samson's  refuge,  and  bad  in 
it  a  peculiar  '  Gasora'  (I'p?)  or '  cavern '  (AV  *  toji '). 
In  the  Talm.  an  Etam  near  Bethlehem  is  nottoei] 
(SCO  Ncubaucr,  Oio^.  Talm,  s.v.).  TheM  may 
represent  three  distinct  ait«s.  1.  Btam  of 
Simeon  Is  very  clearly  tbe  rain  'Aitun  near 
Kiuuuon  of  Simeon,  on  the  hills  N.W.  of  Beor- 
sheba.  SIVP  vul.  iiL  sheet  xxiv.  2.  Ktam 
near  Bethlehem  is  represented  by  the  present  'Ain 
'At^n,  at  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  (Horn. 
reaervoirB  connected  with  Pilate's  aqueduct  to 
Jcrus.),  the  traditional  site  of  the  '  swilwi  fountain  ' 
iCa  4"),  identified  bv  the  Knbbi^with  Ncpbtoah. 
■S'H'i*  vol.  iii.  sheet  \viL  3.  The  P.ock  Etam  is 
a»  undctincd  site,  but  may  hare  been  near  Samson's 
liome  at  Zorah.  There  is  a  remarkable  rocky  hill 
to  the  £.,  on  which  the  village  HtU  'AtAb  nov 
stands,  under  which  Is  a  curious  cavern  in  the  rock. 
Tho  change  of  B  for  M  is  not  oncommon  (cf. 
TlMNAH),  and  this  ia  a  pousiblo  site  (or  Samson's 
refuge.     SIVJ*  vol.  iii.  uieot  xvii. 

LmtiUTvaK.— BmUm  th«  sboTc,  wr  Koblnsos.  BItP*l.  «7T : 
Oiiiiin,  Ju-1M,  tU.  1171.,  MS;  Ita«.lrk*rJkk;Ui.  PoL*  lS4t  ; 
KrMck,  Jr/V/M'L  IKt.j  PK/^.St.  is:.^.  12;  1370.  J<6:  1S7S.  IIS: 
l!iiil,  a,  VIS ;  Cooder,  Tfnl-W<trk,  I.  ST&  0. ;  Uoon,  Jvdftt,  MSff. 

C.  R.  CONDEH. 

ETHAM  |crt«,  LXX  'Offi/i.  Ex  13" :  Boi.ffd».  Nn 
It*-'.  The  Coptic  has  rwt»ws^.  Ex  13"  [Wilkina]. 
and  tfiovSnt  [Wilkins],  tfiovOay  [Sah.  Ciasca].  LXX 
snd  Top.  omit  Klbani  in  Nn  3.V).— The  station  ut 
which  the  IsracliLea  arrived  after  leaving  Sui-coth. 
It  is  described  (Ex  13"*,  Nu  33")  a*  being  'on  the 
«Ii;e  of  the  wihlernesa.'  This  wildcrncfw  "culled 
W.  of  Etlmui,  Nu  33*,  and  W.  of  Shur,  Ex  lo**)  was 
traver»ed  by  tlie  Israelites  after  cTosaing  the  sea. 
It  must  therefore  iw  eiuit  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suet, 
and  Ktliiim  would  be  on  its  W.  edge.  _  If  on  leaving 
Egypt  the  iRrnplites  went  along  Wady  TumiluL 
(see  E.\Oi>U.S(KuL'TROF),  §i.Ji  they  woulil  make  for 
the  brood  tract  of  dry  ground  tu  the  N.  of  Ijike 
Timaah,  and  the  poi^ition  of  Ethnm  would  be  whores 
their  route  crossed  the  Egyp.  frontier,  i.r.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mo<lcm  Umnilia.  NaviUe 
plaoes  Etham  here,  but  explains  the  word  a» 
demgnnting  the  land  of  Atnnia,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  papyrus  Anastasi  vi.  The  land  of  Atoma 
there  mentioned  is  geuer&lly  supposed  to  be  the 
land  of  Kdom.  See  PiHAHiROTH  and  tho  Ulera* 
ture  under  ExoDua  (ROUTE  OF),  §  ii.  [Bmgscb'a 
'Exodus  and  the  Egrptian  Monuments'  may  be 
read  in  English  in  rot.  ii.  of  the  translation  (1970) 
of  his /i'rry/rf  undtr  the  Pharaohs,  or  in  New  Ed. 
(1801,  in  one  rol.)  p.  SlSff.].       A  T.  COAPJIAJT. 

ETHAN  (IP'S).— 1.  'The  Eirahits*  of  I  K  4»« 
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and  I'n  89  (title).  In  the  Rrst  of  these  juinnagea  he 
in  mentionotl  alonf;^  M-ith  other  cont«niporane8(?] 
of  Solomon,  who  wvro  all  snrpRmocI  in  wiwlom  by 
the  Jewish  monarch.  In  I  Ch  2*  he  i»  raid  to  have 
t*ccn  a  Judii^an  of  the  faniilv  of  Zerah,  which  is 
prob.  niiothcr  form  of  Ezra}}  (hence  the  jiatron\'mic 
^imhitr).  InvXvsuA.  of  'the  Kzraliite'  it  ha«  Ik:i:ii 
l"ro|K»JH!i!  t«  render  'n^T|«  of  1  K  4"  *the  native,'  i.e. 
the  Isrnetitr,  in  o|>]H>silion  to  some  of  the  other 
wine  men  namevi,  who  -Kejiiforeufner*  (Chevne,  Job 
and  Solomon,  p.  131).  The  ascribinff  of  Pe  tJ9  to 
£.  occaMoned  one  of  the  curiositicH  of  linbbinical 
exegesis.  •ni¥  was  connected  with  rrji©  (the  cast), 
then  '  the  man  from  the  east*  of  Is  41"  was  iuter- 
|>reted  of  Abraham,  and  Ethan  the  Ezriiliite  was 
idtfiitifk-d  with  the  jiatriarch,  who  thus  bucatne  the 
aatlior  of  the  i>MHlm  (Driver,  LOT  p.  x.\xiii,  n. ). 
2.  An  iint!«'Htor  of  Awiph  [t  Ch  0").  In  v.'-"  he  in 
called  Joah.  3.  The  ej-onymous  ant-eator  of  a  guild 
of  temple- sini^ers  (mentioned  along  with  Ueman 
and  Aaapb  in  1  Cli  6**  15"- "  etc.).  Hia  geneology 
is  traced  tiy  the  Clironicter  back  to  Merari,  one  of 
the  sonn  of  Levi.  He  ia  geuerally  identitied  with 
Jeduthuu.    (See  J£DirT»UN.]  J.  A.  Seliiie. 

ETH ANIM  (z'Jcit^, ' A0a/u^  B, 'A0a»«/>i  A,  £f Aantin, 
1  K  S").     Sec  TiMK. 

ETHAHU8,  one  of  the  '  swift  scribes '  who  wrote 
to  the  dictation  of  Ezra  (2  Es  14>*).  The  name 
occors  in  the  MSS  Tariooaly  OJ  Ecanos,  Echotius, 
Elkfljia,  etc. 

ETHBAAL  (Vi-^nfi  'with  Baal,'  it.  enjoyin-; 
his  favour  and  protection  :  'Ietf«pdaX  B,  'laddoX  A, 
^U&aia\  Liic,).— King  of  the  Sidonians,  onu  father 
of  Jwebel  wife  of  Ahab  kin^:  of  Israel  ( 1  K  Itf"). 

Acowding  to  Jo».,  Ittoltaal  ('lOb^aXot,  E<(7u>- 
^DT,  ».«.  VKiflu  '  Baal  js  with  him,'  a  fonu  of  the 
name  preferred  by  Thi;ni»fi,  Stade,  etc)  waa  kin^ 
of  the  Tyrinns  ami  BitIoniani>  {A  nt.  VIII.  xiii.  I ),  and 
isstateuhy  Mcnimder  the  Epheman  to  have  Ijcvn  a 
prient  of  Axtarte  who  attained  to  the  throne  by  tho 
inunler  of  the  UBorpcr  Phclles  [C.  Ap.  i.  18).  'This 
idRntifirntion  -vniXx  the  Ethbaal  of  K  is  allowwl  by 
modems.  The  Taylor  cylinder,  cot.  ii.  48,  mentions 
a  Inter  king  of  iSi'don  of  thi>  Knme  name :  Aftsyr. 
Tuba'tu  {Schrader,  COT,  on  (in  10'"). 

C.  F.  Bt-ryEY. 

ETHER  (W5;).  Jo»  I5«  19*.— A  town  of  Judah 
noticed  with  Lihnali,  apparently  near  the  plain  of 
Phiiifitia,  given  to  Simeon,  and  near  Ilimmon.  The 
Hite  is  unknown. 

ETHICS.— The  treatment  of  this  sabject  ia  in- 
volved in  a  certain  amnnnt  of  ditlicuity,  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  ethical  character  of  the  whole 
JcMish  dUii!«rfiation  ia  stmngly  and  unmistakably 
marked,  there  is  no  ethioal  system,  strictly  so 
L-alled,  in  the  Bible  at  all.  Tlie  ethical  idea*,  like 
the  metaphynifftl  ideas,  underlie  the  hii-lorie»»,  tho 
propliecies,  the  legislation,  and  tho  writings  of  (Im 
Apostles;  they  are  not  dednceti  or  criLici*cd,  but 
aasumcU  OM  premises.  For  such  a  pur^xiHe  as 
that  of  the  present  article  they  hare  u>  be  ex- 
tracted and  presented  syHteniattcAlly ;  and  there 
IS  always  danger  that  when  this  u  done  some 
greater  precinion  of  definition  may  be  giren  to 
the  ideas  than  they  renlly  poeACflscd. 

There  is  another  dirtleultj',  even  greater  than 
this,  which  arises  from  the  critical  diiM!ii>>«iutis 
recently  raised  over  the  anthoriihtp  and  date  of 
books.  This  presses  mora  hardly  un  the  Kttident 
of  OT  iAeaa  than  of  Christianity.  For  even  if  the 
date  of  indiviUiml  IhioIch  of  the  NT  be  nncertain. 
the  marjrin  of  uncertainty  i«  comparatively  narrow ; 
and  the  jicriod  within  which  they  oil  muf»t  fall 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  abort  one.     Heiice 


critical  questions  mav  be  neglected  without  any 
serions  toss.  But  Mv-ith  the  OT  it  is  dilTerent. 
We  can  nn  longer  take  for  granted  the  traditional 
order  or  date  of  the  books :  and,  what  is  lunch 
more  seriooa,  the  period  within  which  they  must 
all  have  been  written  is  a  very  long  one,  so  that 
it  would  bv  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  ethical 
point  of  view  can  have  Huirereu  no  serious  change. 
It  is  obvioti-xly  impuHKlblu  to  disouBs  the  various 
critical  questions  by  tho  way.  We  can  only  coll 
Attention  to  the  port  they  play  in  the  whole  dis- 
oua«ion  of  our  present  subject,  und  then  leave 
them  aside.  The  plan  of  the  prcxent  article  is, 
then,  to  set  forth  tbe  ethical  ideas  in  the  Hihle, 
as  far  as  i»oswble,  without  reference  to  the  literary 
history  of  tlie  books,  follo»'ing  such  order  as  the 
subject  itself  seems  to  require. 

I.  In  thk  OT  AND  Ai'ocinpuA,— The  first 
luint  requiring  attention  is  one  of  grvat  imjiorl- 
aoce,  woich  vcill  have  decisive  signilicance  in 
re^utl  to  onr  whole  subject-matter.  With  the 
partiid  exception  (conBiden?d  later)  of  the  Sapien- 
tial Books,  tne  whole  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ore 
under  the  noay  of  religion.  The  ruling  idea  of 
life  wa-t  conditioned  by  the  prcvnlent  conception 
of  Cfxl,  and  tho  peciuiar  relation  in  which  tho 
■Itiwish  people  htood  towards  Him.  Hence  the 
larger  portion  of  the  discuMtlons  witJi  which  other 
ethical  writings  have  made  us  familiar,  has  no 
place  whatever  in  Jewish  literature.  Greek  ethi- 
cal speculation  busied  itwif  with  tbe  qnc«tions  of 
tbe  end  of  life,  or  the  ideal  order  of  life,  or  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  the  Minction  of  the  moral 
law.  Bui  to  the  Jewinh  mind  all  these  quet^tions 
were  prejudged  by  the  pvculiiuly  close  rt'lutiun 
of  religion  with  life.  The  God  they  worshipiKid 
was  to  the  Jews  the  source  and  the  sanction  of 
tho  moral  law.  Their  moral  evolution  consisted 
in  their  gradnal  disoovery  of  the  fiill  meaning  of 
their  primary  ethical  conviction.  Their  notion  of 
the  content  of  the  ethical  idea  varied  ns  time 
went  en  :  their  liint<>ry  is,  in  a  »ens*e,  rellecteit  in 
their  ethical  evolution.  Things  whioh  at  one  time 
wore  thoaght  compatible  with  the  due  worship  of 
God.  ccaao  to  be  thought  so;  but  the  general 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  remains  un- 
diHturlK'd :  mcrnlity  is,  to  them,  the  cmlMxiied 
will  of  God. 

It.  follows  necnuairily  from  (his  tliat  there  are, 
roughly  sneftking,  two,  and  only  two,  questions  for 
the  Jewinh  nioraiists.  (1)  What  conduct  does  God 
command!  (2)  What  condnct  doeo  God  forbid! 
Why  Ue  ordains  or  prohibits  one  or  another  lino 
of  conduct  docs  not  matter  to  them.  They  are 
concerned  only  with  the  fact.  The  anttwers  to 
these  remoter  qnchtioas  may,  to  some  extent,  l>o 
revealed  in  the  proceits  of  moral  evolution,  but 
they  are  not  of  primary  interest  or  importance. 
The  centra]  question  is  that  of  the  actual  content 
of  the  divine  law. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  oa  If  this  theory 
of  the  niornj  law  must  exclude  a  people  from 
any  marked  development  in  etliicnl  mntt'^r!'.  The 
niUKt  cursory  glfuiCL;,  however,  at  the  actual  facts 
would  destroy  this  supposition.  Tlio  taw  of  G(k1 
is  adapted  to  various  stages  in  the  progrew  of  the 
T>cople,  and  enforces  tbe  morality  chamctoristic  of 
the  stage  at  which  they  are.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  must  nece-SMiriiy  have  been  the  case.  If,  a.^ 
the  Jews  believed.  Coil  llimwlf  revealed  the  moral 
law  to  them,  it  must  nccc&earily  have  been  in 
terms  which  they  could  understand.  It  would 
have  l>(.H<n  idle,  for  instance,  to  promulgate  to  a 
nation,  us  yet  only  in  the  triWt  otage  of  its  exist- 
ence, u  law  which  iisHumed  the  uxistence  of  settled 
civio  ideas.  Thus  thy  conviction  of  the  spcfial 
union  of  God  with  His  {KM'pIe.  and  interest  in 
their  moral  life,  a£fecta  the  diaracter  of  the  evolu- 
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lion  of  etiiical  tdea»,  but  doea  not  prevent  their 
real  };ri>wth. 

(A)  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Historical  Books. 
—The  note  of  law  is  struck  in  the  occoont 
of  ParadiMc  and  the  Fall.  \i\  thia  story  vvt>  havu 
all  the  elciiiunts  of  the  clliical  iJca  oa  it  prcseutc-tl 
Itself  to  the  Jowb.  God  gave  a  coiiioiand  whu-h 
man  disobeyed.  Id  tike  inaniiur  the  sin  whidi 
led  to  the  Flood  was  disobedience  or  rebellion 
apLtn^t  God.  The  law  of  murder,  enaoted  after 
the  Flood  has  diKapjioared,  is  t^ven  as  a  definite 
act  of  Icgiglntion  on  the  jiart  of  God  (Gn  8*"').  In 
the  sanic  way  the  sJn  of  Sodom  is  reprewnted  aa 
an  ontragc  ui>on  God ;  and  the  destniction  of  the 
citien  as  the  jiidfniicnc  of  God.  When  we  reach 
tho  timf3  of  Abraham  the  winie  phenomena  appear 
in  a  more  complex  form.  Tlie  intercourse  l>el:wecn 
God  an<l  man,  of  wliich  the  i-ovcnunt  itftiir  the 
Hood  was  t.ypiiot,  ia  concentrated  and  intenaiOutl 
in  the  relation  of  God  with  Abraham.  A  demand 
id  raade  for  a  more  comjilot«  and  detailed  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  rite  of  circumciBion  has  a  special 
si^ificnnce  aeeigned  to  it.  The  epecial  covenant 
is  baited  on  the  readiness  of  Abraham  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  God;  cf.  Gn  17*-'.  'The  Loiiu 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  1  am  God 
Alnii{;hty:  walk  before  me.  and  bo  thou  perfect. 
And  1  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and 
tliee,  and  will  multiply  tliee  exeeedinRly.'  Tlie 
eame  idea  of  a  covenant  is  sustained  throuRbout 
the  whole  histoi'y  between  Abraham  and  MoBes ; 
the  people  arc  regarded  as  standing  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  and  bound  by  it  to  certain  linca 
of  conduct.  The  protection  and  interest  of  Gtxl 
in  the  chosen  family  is  repreacnted  aa  a  thiu^ 
uhicti  the^  are  bonna  to  cherish  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  it  is  implied  tbroughont  that  tlie  arrani^e- 
m«nt  is  part  of  a  larger  aclieme.  The  !*in  of  KiMitt 
ooniiiata  in  the  iiej^tect  of  Uiis  coveniiated  ri<;ht  of 
aocesstoGod;  and  the  btessin"  of  Jacob  consists 
in  his  fitness  to  be  the  \-chifle  of  the  covenant- 
relation,  rather  than  in  any  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  his  own  character. 

Whatever  may  be  the  literary  history  of  the 
bookn  in  which  thin  story  ia  preserved,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  it  represents  the  belief  of  the  -Km^  L-^li 
people,  and,  that  beini;  eo,  it  characterized  their 
ethical  ideas.  But  it  \a  important  to  notice  also 
the  area  of  moral  action  covered,  by  the  commands 
of  God.  AVc  have  already  noticea  the  prohibition 
of  murder,  and  the  condemnation  of  Sodom.  Ajtart 
from  tliese,  the  morulity  consistent  with  the  sta^e 
of  civilization  so  far  attained  ia  implicitly  per- 
mitted. There  is  no  curidemnation  of  poly;;iimy  ; 
the  fraud  of  Abraham  upon  Abimelecli  is  not  eon- 
demnedj  though  iU  iiiiele^iinpjijt  is  displayed  by  the 
action  of  God ;  and,  in  like  maimer,  Jacob's  fraud 
upon  Ii<aao  is  shown  to  be  unprolitahle  hy  the 
fact  of  lilA  exile.  At  the  same  time  the  wttuehs 
of  God  is  soii(;ht  in  order  to  prcscrvu  the  validity 
of  treaties  (Gu  26""-),  and  Hii»  worship  is  reganicd 
lui  diMtinct  from  that  of  many  other  deities.  There 
IB  little  sign  at  present  of  any  elaborate  moral 
reform  dopending  on  the  covcnnnt-relation  ;  and 
the  morafity  of  the  people  as  it  b  described  in 
Htrictly  governed  by  principles  which  prevail  in 
the  patriarchal  sta;:e.  What  is  new  and  has  the 
;;erm8  of  mucli  of  the  future  development  in  it,  is 
the  intcniiihcation  of  the  idea  of  the  tribal  God. 
The  rotation  asserteil  between  God  am)  the  family 
of  Abraham  is  itecuUarty  cIoho  mid  far-ryacliiiig 
in  its  character ;  and  the  fnround  is  prepared  for 
the  suVstilutiou  of  a  umral  for  a  physical  or  tribal 
basis  of  the  covenant. 

The  next  sta;;e  in  the  history  as  it  is  preaented 
in  the  OT  books  is  marked  by  the  J.evifieal  Ugia- 
taiion.  It  is  hero,  {irobably,  that  thu  dltliculLics 
caused  by  critical  disctuaona  reach  their  highest 


point.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan  we  shall  de8cril)e, 
rir.it,  the  facts  of  the  legislation  an  they  stand,  and 
reserve  Buob  discussion  as  there  is  ^pace  for,  of 
the  bearing  of  criticism  upon  the  matter.  Under 
the  head  ol  the  Mosiiiu  legislation  we  have  to  eon- 
ifidcr  the  DecalOKue,  the  I'rieatly  Code,  and  the 
Ueuleronomic  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This 
will  involve  a  briuf  conaiderntinn  of  the  meaning 
and  character  of  ijacrilice,  and  the  meaning  of  Sin. 

Of  the  Dtcalogue  it  is  not  nyc«BBary  to  aay 
much.  Wo  need  only  vail  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  conFiiptii  of  two  distinct  parts:  one  con- 
taining prohibitions  concerning  man's  relations  to 
God,  the  other  dealing  more  directly  with  onlinnry 
social  questions.  The  Decalopue  throws  compara- 
tively little  light  on  the  condition  of  society  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation.  It  deals  with  acts 
forbidden  l>efure(  such  as  murder  and  idolatry : 
but  its  last  three  acctions  imply  the  existeaco  of 
a  settled  mode  of  life  dilTerent  from  that  of  the 
patriarchal  family.  Theft,  false  witness,  and 
covetous  desire  belong  to  a  social  state  in  which 
there  existed  within  the  social  whole  variouB 
houses  or  families  holding  property.  The  process  of 
ivrtuKiay-tts  must  h&vo  taken  place  ;  but  beyond  tldii 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  aoid  definitely.  It  is, 
however,  iinjjort.int  to  notice  that  the  command- 
ments come  with  the  imprimatur  of  God  n\iOH 
tliera,  and  that  the  covenant-relation  i»  alluded 
to  Id  the  prefatory  verse  as  it  stands  in  Ex  20* : 
'I  am  the  Lord  tliy  God,  which  brau;;ht  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.' 

The  Priisthj  t'oue  consists  of  a  aumhcr  of  regu- 
lations which  are  largely  ceremonial  in  character. 
The  laws  of  ceremonial  nnideanncss  and  other 
kindred  matters  are  precisely  defined :  the  great 
occa-Hions  of  the  eeclesiasticoi  year  are  ordained, 
and  thu  ritual  duo  to  them  established.  Further, 
the  varions  types  of  sacrifice  are  described,  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  and 
the  method  of  performing  them.  In  regnrd  to 
the  whole  of  this  legislation,  we  need  only  for 
oar  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  two  pointa. 
In  tlie  firnt  place,  it  is  important  to  observe  tliat 
the  whole  order  ia  rested  upon  the  covcnont- 
relutioD  with  God,  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
churucter  of  God  is  placed  in  delinito  connexion 
with  the  rules  laid  down.  The  lioliaeaa  of  God 
rwiuires  this  einlwrute  ceremonial  order  to  pre- 
serro  it  from  the  con  tarn  innlion  of  liasty  and 
unfit  intruders,  and  to  retain  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  a  level  high  enough  to  enable  tltem 
to  u.se  their  covenant  privileges.  This  ia  pro%'ed 
by  the  refrain  which  recnrs  at  inter^-als  m  the 
course  of  Leviticus — '  I  am  the  LoUD ' ;  and  br 
such  marked  phrases  as  the  following :  '  Ye  shall 
not  profane  my  holy  name ;  but  I  will  be  hallowed 
among  the  cliildrcn  of  Israel ;  1  am  tlio  I.riRD 
vrliich  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the 
Iniid  of  Kgypt  to  be  j-our  God  ;  I  am  the  LORU' 
(Lv  2£"-**).  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  no 
les!)  imjKjrtant  to  notice  the  extraordinarily  limited 
mural  range  of  the  laws  enacted.  In  Lv  6  there 
is  a  short  list  of  moral  delinquencies  which  require 
the  atonement  of  a  guilt  otfcring.  These  conaist 
cliielly  of  broken  pledge  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
honest dealing.  Besides  this  there  are  sacrifices 
ordained  for  sins  of  Igimrance :  '  If  any  one  shall 
sin  unwittingly,  in  any  of  the  things  which  the 
Lord  hath  C'Omman<led  not  to  be  dune,  and  sliall 
do  any  one  of  them ;  and  if  the  aiminted  pricjtt 
sliall  sin  eo  as  to  bring  guilt  upon  the  people' 
(Lv  4*-').  If  we  are  iustified  in  referring  thia 
command  to  the  le^'iblatiou  which  apjiears  in 
Exodus,  it  will  inulude  a  certain  number  of  other 
moral  delinquencies.  Thus,  besides  the  Deca- 
logue, tliL-re  arc  regulations  coDceming  aaaaoit 
and  murder,  the  proper  treatment  of  alavea,  the 
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relations  of  parents  and  children,  and  sjHicially 
concerning  idol-worsliip  and  mof^c.  Besides  these 
thure  are  onlinanceH  referring  to  lost  proporty ; 
the  duty  of  activuly  aiding  the  restoration  of 
utrayinn  animals  U  tncalcat«d ;  the  puor  am  re- 
meiubercd,  and  itevers  condemnations  pjuu^ed  uprm 
thosti  who  jud)ju  unjustly.  The  oervice  for  tlie 
Day  of  Atonement  la  placed  in  dIow  conncxioD 
with  the  uDwarranted  ititnision  of  the  sona  of 
Aaron  into  the  preaenc«  of  the  Lord  (Lv  IG').  and 
ia  apparently  intended  to  do  away  with  ceremonial 
brcachea  of  the  covenant  -  relation,  though  thu 
ritual  would  lend  itsulf  vaaily  to  &  deeper  mean- 
ing.   See  Atonsmest  [Day  of). 

The  legislation  in  tbo  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  aa 
it  ntanda  at  pre^nt,  covers  a  good  deal  of  the 
fn^nnd  of  the  preceding  books.  It  rcpuatn  and 
fnrtber  develupa  lawa  elftewliere  laid  down.  There 
ifl  the  Rame  ri;,'oron8  condemnation  of  idolatry,  the 
*anie  care  for  justice  and  equality  between  man 
and  man,  and  tuo  like.  But  there  is  a  more  pro- 
oonnced  in&idlence  on  the  moral  character  of  (Jo<l, 
and  the  close  relation  of  God  to  the  people  in  view 
of  Un  moral  character.  He  is  repre^nted  as 
dewandinn  exclusive  worship,  but  as  being  faithful 
and  lons-aulicrinji  (I)t  7*),  caring  not  only  for  the 
people  of  His  choice,  but  also  in  a  special  dcRrec 
for  the  fatherlcM  and  stranger.  The  charuotyriBtic 
feature  of  Dt  ie  that  which  it  ia  now  the  fa^liiun 
to  call  its  pnrenctic  tone ;  it  goes  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  6nd  a  spiritual  meaning  for  circumcision  as 
onposed  to  that  which  is  purely  ceremonial. 
Moreover,  the  relation  of  Uie  people  to  Go.1  is 
prcKented  in  a  more  spiritnat  manner :  the  '  firdt 
t^Teat  commandment  of^  the  law,'  •  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thv  aoul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,'  ia  in  1»L  O^.* 

It  has  seemed  hardly  coDnist^sut  with  the  siihjeot 
of  the  present  article  to  go  into  any  prcciwne-Ks  of 
detail  as  regards  the  Pent.  U'pi-'lat.ion.  Knongb, 
however,  baa  been  naid  to  establish  tho  truth  of 
the  position  maintainud  at  the  outset,  ttiat  moiulity 
for  tne  Jew  meant  that  which  God  had  commiuided"; 
immoralitr,  that  which  God  forbade.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  nk.  of  lit  takes  a  slightly  dlQerent  view 
of  moral  life  from  that  which  is  exi>ounded  in  Lv. 
The  laws  concerning  the  functioris  of  judges 
(I2"-"),  the  kingly  ottice  (17>*-*),  the  wnele  central 
shrine,  and  t\w.  killing  of  animals  for  food  (12"), 
clearly  contvnijdate,  either  in  fact  or  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  position  of  a  settled  nation.  Similar 
cases  might  be  quoted  from  the  earlier  bookH. 
But  whereas  in  Lv  the  largest  portion  of  the  iKKjk 
concerns  the  ritual  order  in  the  land  of  CnnoAn, 
the  Bk.  of  Dt  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
religious  effect  upon  t  ho  people. 

One  lAct,  bowcvrr,  la  tkoticmbic  about  «U  tbe  books  ftllkc,  «ncl 
Uist  Is  the  hit;)il.v  iirchiUc  ohMseUr  o(  tha  nvnbttona  Uinn- 
■MTCf.  Hie  Uw  uwJ  tlM  riluAl  ol  SMiriflo,  Ui«  iiiitidTtaiiM 
RlvMi  to  oeramonlikl  poUutlon,  th*  practle**  eotmeot«d  with  tb* 
ftrcDgar  of  Uood,  the  um  or  th«  Z«s  talionia,  the  levlrate  Uw  of 
nuuTlBfe,  ths  ust  or  tb«  otdaU,  an  all  ol  them  uduki  In  ch^r- 
setsr,  snd  out  bsve  nirrlvAd  into  Uter  JudaUu  out  of  ma 
KTChala  state  of  society.  Ae  iii  othsr  cues  upon  which  snthro- 
po)os7  hM  throva  tnudi  11«ht,  pneUois  bar*  surviwdtttt^r  thvir 
prbnujr  \atuAn%  hss  been  lotl.  It  is  tfasnfora  mwcmble  w 
iuppass  tbftt  tb«  evolatioD  U  ethics  unong  the  Jewv  followed 
soowtWag  like  tAe  Mtne  coat**  ■■  smoaf  other  pKiffreaiiT* 
oatkma  fiaricB  been  dnrt  axpnsMMl  bi  bemw  anftl(W(K»  to 
thoas  ot  esrljr  liiun&nlty  all  the  world  orar,  the  dlitinctiv«lr 
nonl  dsmeoks  were  duentaivtied  (roia  the  ansa  ot  rudlmcntArr 
tdess,  sad  took  their  pboe  ss  th«  rtilln;  prindptM  or  Ute 
rsllaloua  poller  o'  Judm.  It  hM  eomctimee  been  auiatalm-d 
that  the  diklwnte  ccremoniiU  ii  a  tubacqueBt  develonnient  \o 
Um  mora  aplritual  ftttltwle  of  DoiitvnmoBiy.  Thla  Is  euTClr 
(nomubteiit  wlUt  the  uadiinir  ot  anthrmcuogy.  The  more 
nUCOftl  conoeptlona  rlee  tiUiiraHj  out  ol  the  Icaa  eptrllusl ; 
ths  morsl  truth  bnaks  Iodm  from  tb*  bslf-«Tafrp  pnoUce  tn 
which  It  wu  endtrbMd.  It  it  ahocMt  laoonodvable  that  tfaij 
nrdsr  should  be  revarsod ;  and  that  th*  mind  at  Urn  nation 
>hocM  bar*  passed  tram  a  loflj  eplriCoal  eooevption  ol  lUe  to 

•ThesMond.'Tliouabalt  love  thv  fl«l2bbovrasthnel(,  oociira 


one  tbnt  beionn  "by  nataral  aaMdation  to  minds  Isr^tly  buried 
in  inalt«r.  The  diaractcdetio  note  of  Ibis  Iq^iUuou  U  ttau 
Cod  (Ak*i  oommand  over  life  aa  a  whole,  sod,  wbtl*  th*  aetual 
oofMlitlon  of  the  pmpU  m  l«Tt  unolterffd,  the  way  k  prepared  lor 
further  piOfriMS.  Tne  ttindamRital  idws  as  to  rlgbl  sod  wroaa 
•nd  the  proper  mafc&s  td  ooinmuaicatinx  wilb  the  natloaal  Oou 
■rv  left  uniniodUtvd ;  biit  pncticw  are  condemned  wblcb  degrade 
and  materialise  ttao  lita  of  the  nation  and  Its  ooao^tions  Of 
Qod.' 

It  has  often  lieen  observed  that  the  indications 
of  the  operation  of  the  Levitical  law  are  rare,  if 
not  altogether  non-existent,  in  the  historical  books. 
It  is  certainty  true  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
sanctuary  at  ^hiloli,  and  then  later  at  Jerua.,  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  unique  sanctity  ascribed 
in  the  law  to  the  central  shrine  of  J".  Further, 
there  are  no  records  of  the  celebration  of  the  lu^ 
feasts  till  the  time  of  the  later  kiucs.  It  is  plain 
that  the  wurNhip  of  J"  hod  not  estahlished  it^  hold 
u[>on  the  common  people:  they  are  coiitinualiy 
liable  to  defections  to  the  gods  of  neit^libouriiig 
races.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  the  peoptu  \s  hardly 
attained ;  there  are  obviously  ditteiences  of  opinion 
and  intere«t  between  various  tribes.  Thetic  facts 
and  others  like  them  have  been  ({uotcd,  reasonably 
enough,  as  bearing  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
books  of  the  law.  Thoy  do  not  alFcct  what  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  archaic  character  of 
many  of  tho  legal  enactments.  And  wc  may  say 
oven  more  than  this.  The  records  oont-ained  in 
the  historical  books  are  the  records  of  a  people 
emerging  from  the  tribal  state  into  that  of  national 
life.  The  assumptions  of  such  a  state  of  things 
underlie  tho  action  of  Jael :  tliey  are  displayed  in 
the  wars  of  extermination  which  form  a  somewhat 
repellent  feature  (to  modera  eyes)  in  tho  history 
ot  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  in  Swaners  de- 
nunciation of  the  Amolekitea :  they  appear  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  gods  oi  the 
ceighboarioK  tribes,  still  more  noticeably  in  sneb  a 
story  as  that  of  the  Levitt  unti  his  concubine  (Jg 
19.  20),  or  that  of  .Miaib  the  Kplirainiit«  (*6.  17.  18). 

The  means  by  which  the  clmnge  is  eflected.  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  institution  of  the  Kingthip. 
It  is  this  that  prerents  tho  separate  action  of  the 
bcparato  tribes,  and  develops  the  idea  of  a  juatiee 
which  ia  duo  to  an  individual,  as  opposed  to  the 
tribal  notion  at^cording  to  whicli  the  tribe,  not  the 
individual,  iu  the  umt.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  J"  is  regarded  as  the  protector  of  moral 
rights.  David,  for  Lustauce,  commends  AbigaQ 
for  preserving  him  Irom  the  sin  against  the  Lord 
that  reckless  vengeance  implies  (1  S  '^'"'■),  The 
eating  of  blood  is  a  sin  against  J"  (1  S  14") ;  there 
isi,  to  U5e  a  modem  phrase,  a  taboo  upon  the  shew- 
bread  offered  to  J'';t  and  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  sliowing  that,  though  cvidenoa  ia  lacking 
for  a  complete  eecleniastical  orgnniEation,  such  us 
is  described  in  the  fent.,  much  of  the  legislation 
embodied  therein  (snd  therefore  the  morality 
implied  by  it}  dat<-s  from  a  time  in  wliioh  these* 
social  ideas  prevailed. 

{Ii)  The  rropfittU-nl  Literature. — Wo  must  now 
tarn  to  the  itrophets  and  ondcavonr  to  e»<tinratc 
theimjx>rtiuice  ol  their  work  in  the  ctbicHl  d(;vt.'Iop' 
ment  of  Israel.  They  are  rightly  identilied  with 
the  higher  moral  progr^  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  in  deaJmz  with  them,  more  even  than 
with  any  of  the  other  OT  authors,  to  rememlwt 
that  their  nTittngs  are  occasional  and  not  systcni- 
otic.  They  ilvtd  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
oa  it  appears  to  them,  tlicy  oumment  on  the  Wciis 
which  arrest  their  atteiitiun,  and  they  give  Rpect.ll 
weight  to  the  etl'ect  of  tliese  liniis  of  conduct  ou 
the  held  of  jiolitioa. 

"  Cr.  Lv  13«  201*,  Dl  13"  etc. 

t  It  ia  not  a«.-ounao  to  ray.  with  WeUhlUMn  (Pnlty.  p.  131, 
Rii^.  t  r.1.  that  th<^n^  La  nn  divi  inclion  between  holy  and  lutliol}  in 
the  truitUir  of  Ui«  ahew-brsad. 


The  cycle  of  ideiA  in  which  tlie  prophets  move 
\b  much  the  wiuie  in  outline,  ihou^^h  of  coiinte 
Millie  siicak  more  precisely  an<i  fully  tlimi  othera. 

(a)  The  tnodt  L-unepicuuui*  ft^jitutti  iu  their  in<irnl 
tloctrinc  is  their  seDse  of  the  union  of  the  nntion 
with  God,  &Dd  the  interest  of  God  in  the  moral 
development  of  men.  Condemnations  of  idolatry 
And  ui  all  forms  of  dcicction  froni  the  proper 
AlK'Kituicf!  to  God  ore  fr&quent  in  the  prophetic 
bookB.  The  nation  is  described  under  tue  figure 
of  B  bride,  bound  hy  the  inarriAge-tie  to  J",  And 
continunlly  bretiking  it.  Thin  a.ppean4  in  Is,  Jer, 
Ezk,  Ho*:  it  wit!  not  he  neoe»ary  to  qnote 
nmtsages  in  ithiKtration  nf  no  fainilinr  s  phrauu. 
The  pr&etic^cs  nio-iL  frequently  condemned  axe 
unriRntcouii  judRment,  opprctwlon  of  the  poor,  and 
vttrioua  forms  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  especi- 
ally dninkcauesfe.  These  do  nut  take  uit  much 
beyond  the  ideaji  wliich  appear  in  the  earliest 
k^giHlation.  The  di:velopmL-til.  in  to  Ih;  found  rather 
in  tlic  A]>]ilicatiun  of  the  idcn»'  which  have  already 
prevail(><l,  and  in  tbe  nppv.'irance  of  some  of  the 
problenm  which  necessarily  Iwlong  to  moral  lifo. 
Thus  the  theory  of  evil  loccivcB  twrao  considera- 
tion. Wo  have  seen  tliat  the  ceremonial  legis- 
lation referred  largclv  to  ceremonial  pollutions. 
It  may  pos-iibly  have  1i>een  due  to  this  association 
that  the  nrc«onco  of  evil  waji  treated  an  a  taint 
which  atlect«d  others  beflidea  the  actual  sinner. 
On  the  other  hand,  lioUnesa  or  righteonsneM 
was  alao  re^'ardtil  tm  a  Btat«  which  was  effectual 
OS  a  preHervation  aRainst  ind^mcnt.  Thus  in 
Abraham's  colloquy  with  God  (Gn  18)  the  presence 
of  ri}:ht«oas  persons  is  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
suspending  the  desttuctionof  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  real  moral  diillculty  con- 
tained in  this  doctrine.  It  mus-t  be  remembered 
that  evil  i«  iiiseirtirably  connecteti  by  the  Jwws  with 
acts  of  rebellion,  i.e.  with  individual  ReU-wil]  and 
diaobedieoee.  If,  tlK^rcfore,  others  who  have  not 
taken  part  in  the  sin  arc  involved  in  its  con- 
eequences.  it  is  obvioutt  that  a  eerions  quc^ition 
must  be  raised  as  to  thedotinitlonof  res[»onHil>ilirv, 
and  the  relation  of  re^ponsiLiility  to  ;;uitt.  VVe 
find  in  Is  a  sense  of  lite  t>ollultiis  eilect  of  the 
pve-Mjnce  of  evil.  Thus  in  the  account  of  hw  call 
lo  llie  prophetic  work  ((J*)  he  says :  '  Woe  is  mo, 
for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lip8,  and  I  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  hpn.' 
iBaiali  oxpresaeB  the  general  ellcf^t  of  evil  in  the 
people,  and  acknowledge!)  it»  inlluencc  uunn  him- 
self. It  is,  further,  a  general  doctrine  of  the  OT 
that  the  guilt  uf  sin  extends  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  «inni?r,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
second  eommandiuent.  Tliesu  ideas  give  rise  to 
several  lines  of  moral  sjit'culation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sense  of  individual  rc-sponHibility  is 
KreatJy  utrenjjthened,  so  that  wo  tind  in  Kzk  a 
definite  restneiion  or  correction  of  the  principle 
lud  down  in  the  De«alogiio.  Thus  (cli.  18*),  "I  hit 
soul  tliat  sinneth,  it  tthnll  die:  the  Kun  xlmit  not 
bear  tbe  iniouily  of  the  father,  neither  ehall  the 
father  bear  tlie  iniquity  of  the  scm  ;  the  righteous- 
ne«)  of  the  ri-{ht'CouR  uliall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickcdnesH  of  the  wicked  ehall  be  upon  him.' 
This  [KJsition  is  carried  out  on  the  side  of  virtue 
alM»:  the  presence  even  of  the  three  men,  Noah. 
iJaniel,  and  Job.  fihnll  not  avail  to  su.'.peiid 
judgment  upon  a  sinful  city  (Ezk  U^-*=^),  nor  (Jiall 
rigliteousnesH  at  one  time  prevent  jtidguipjit  if  a 
soul  relai^se  into  wickwi ncss  { E?,k  .^3"^- ).  HeBpunsi. 
bility  belongs  to  the  imlividual  eoitl  for  actu&l 
thin;<8  done,  and  for  nothing  else. 

On  the  uthcr  hand,  tlie  [jrevalenee  of  evil  and 
the  uncertain  incidence  ol  aHliction  alwolut-ely 
prevcut  the  atloption  of  the  view  that  each  man 
U  punished  simply  for  bis  own  sins.  Evil  enters 
far  too  deeply  into  the  constitution  of  things  to  be 


explained  on  thciw  terms.  Kcnco  we  find  in  Is 
and  eliicwliere  the  view  cxpre.-)!)ed  that  Gotl  works 
througli  evil,  and  leiuU  ni<:n  to  higlier  thiugn, 
Thiit  noliuii  in  involved  in  tlie  idea  of  visUation  ; 
it  givc4  nieaiung  to  the  metaphor  of  the  rrjininij 
frei  and  it  cxpreiBtcs  itwlf  in  the  doctrine  of  tJie 
faithful  remnant.  These  are  they  on  whom  snfl'cr- 
ing  and  trouble  have  done  their  proper  work  ;  they 
have  learnt  the  lossoni^  which  Ooa  was  teaching 
them.  This  conception  reaches  a  climax  in  U  jj3. 
The  boldness  in  langua^'e,  which  isao  charB<.'teriKti<.: 
of  the  prophiits.  is  no^\hcro  more  noliL*(.'nble  than 
in  Kome  Isolateil  i^tatementfi  to  be  found  on  the 
Bubii'cL  of  evil.  Not  content  witli  desu-rihiag  the 
probationary  functions  of  it  in  tlie  divine  ordvr, 
both  Amos  and  Deiiteru-Isaiuh  )«pi'uk  of  it  as  the 
direct  cH'cvt  of  GotrK  action.  'Shall  evil  befall  » 
city,  and  tht;  Ix>rd  hath  not  done  it  ? '  Am  It".  '  1 
form  the  ligtit ,  and  create  darkness ;  I  tiuike  peace, 
and  create  evil ;  I  am  tbe  Lord  that  du«:th  all 
these  things/  Is  45^.  These  passagesi,  in  wliicli 
'evil'  has  not  the  moral  sense  bat  ='eahimity,' 
'  miMfortuue,'  are  not  inconaistent  with  the  von- 
dcninntion  of  sin  aseribcd  to  tiod,  and  with  His 
choraeter  as  elsewhere  described.  Their  real  aim 
is  to  express  in  the  shnrx>cst  fonn  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  God  over  the  whole  course  of  thtiiga. 
(o)  A  second  point  in  regard  to  which  the  pro- 

fihctic  attitude  is  fairly  consistent  is  the  contrast 
let  ween  ceremonial  pcrfurmanoe  and  real  morality. 
"Hie  emphasis  hud  by  the  prophets  upon  the  moral 
law,  the  growing  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God,  the 
comparative  lacK  of  moral  reference  in  the  cere- 
monial legislation,  are  factors  in  thi^  dcrelopmeut. 
Sacri6ce  in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  tendei  I 
to  pass  from  an  act  of  communion  into  an  act  of 
commerce.  laatcad  of  being  a  means  of  reopunin;; 
intercourse  that  had  in  Home  way  become  sus- 
pended, it  is  a  process  of  barter  by  which  some- 
thing valuable  is  given  up  or  dci^troyed  iu  order 
to  secure  some  gain.  Further,  the  tendency  to 
polytheism — so  rife  in  Talcstinc  during  the  time 
of  the  kings — rests  upon  an  n.v4uniption  that  it  ii* 
worth  whdc  to  make   friends  with  a  variuty  of 

fodt)  in  liopei!  of  bcitefit^  to  be  received  from  them. 
"liis  theory,  as  well  as  the  other,  ia  iucom<ist«Qt 
alike  with  (be  ceremonial  law  as  we  now  read  it, 
and  witb  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion, thereioro,  as  the  sense  of  moral  condiliona 
to  communion  with  God  prevailed  over  every 
other,  it  became  nocoaaary  to  insist  on  the  in- 
ade<|uacy  of  eaorifiee  in  itself  as  a  mean«  of  re- 
ligious approach.  This  law  is  a  connnim  subject 
uf  the  diH'ramation  of  the  prophets.  We  lind  it  in 
la  (1'-'*),  Jer  («'»•»  etc.),  Hiw  (2"  (J*),  Am  (ch-  6), 
Mio  (ch.  2),  Zee  (7*),  and  many  other  plncen, 
and  in  a  most  elaborate  form  in  ll  l»  (58).  In  all 
these,  the  close  relation  of  J"  to  His  people,  their 
!iinfutnes.s  and  Ili»>  hatred  of  sin,  are  the  ImskI 
asstuiintiuns.  II  in  the  sense  of  the  failure  of 
nuiterial  means  of  intercourse,  and  tUc  dilhrulty 
of  the  more  spiritual  Wew  of  moral  life,  that  givc« 
force  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.  Tha 
moral  character  of  God  was  itself  an  assertion  that 
evil  was  not  final.  If  the  meansat  hand  of  getting 
rid  of  it  were  inadequate,  God  Himself  inu»>t  take 
measures  to  Tcniovo  it.  The  one  thmg  certain  Ia 
that  it  cannot  remain  unmodified ;  the  holincas  of 
God  forbids  tills.  Hfuce  we  lind  God  continually 
reprejwnted  as  longing  to  pardon— rising  up  early 
and  sending'  Hi«  prujdiets — that  men  may  coin« 
back  to  their  allegiance,  and  realize  the  blessing'* 
uf  the  covenant-union.  The  two  ideas  are  here 
held  together — tlie  separation  from  God  cau.sed  by 
Eiin — the  prospect  of  Jorgivcuess  from  the  Mde  of 
God.  It  would  take  us  into  the  region  of  theology, 
pure  and  itimplu,  if  we  discui4!tt.-d  this  matter 
lurther  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  reference  to 
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it,  as  it  is  tbo  chaTactoristio  feature  of  the  othiet 
of  the  prophets,  and  in  perhaps  an  iiieviiahtc 
result  of  the  peculiarly  thei>loj'ical  tone  of  the 
etliiriU  thought  of  iKmeT. 

It  has  alr^dy  be^n  oh>«erveii  that  the  ordinarr 
lUt  of  virtue*  and  vices  to  the  prophet«  falh 
roughlv  under  the  same  beade  as  those  in  the 
law.  They  are  vices  or  virtues  connected  M-Jth 
the  iDt«rcour9e  of  mtvn  \rith  man  ;  in  other  wrordn, 
they  are  political  rather  than  ctliioal,  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  betoug  to  the  political 
activity  uf  the  propheta,  and  express  their  intlucnce 
upun  luti  ordinary'  lif<!  uf  iht*  State. 

There  are,  beiudeis  theM,  certain  other  conditions 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  which  are  innre 
purely  suhjcctive.  Such  is  the  peace  which  comes 
to  those  who  are  in  tnie  union  with  Goil,  wliich 
the  wickc<l  can  never  share.  But  tliesc  ore  not 
the  mofit  frequent  types  of  virtue.  For  these  and 
such  conditions  wc  most  go  to  the  Psalms. 

1C]  7'Ae  Paalnut  realty  rt:nnire  a  trcatiso  to 
chcuisetves  to  set  forth  their  ethical  contents 
a<lennately.  They  have  formed  men's  de%-olionaI 
handbook  for  century  after  century  ;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  aro  full  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  are  unmi^tnkiihly  Jewish.  There  are 
fre'juent  aJlu^oua  in  them  to  tlie  sitnation  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  politics  or  warfare ;  they  must 
have  been  written,  in  many  cases,  like  the  pro- 
phecies, in  clo^  connexion  with  various  inlitical 
t'vents.  Yet  their  si'.'nilicance  is  never  exhauHted. 
They  have  the  twofold  right  to  iHirjMftuity,  that 
they  regard  the  current  history  in  the  li^ht  of  the 
iwrmanent  principles  that  underlie  all  history  and 
all  life,  and  that  tfiey  present  these  in  the  form  of  the 
hL;;hest  poetry.  Tlie  I'salmlsts  see  in  the  events 
of  tlie ir  own  day  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
laws,  and  it  is  uftun  this  aajieet  of  them  alone 
which  they  present.  Hence  the  task  of  dating  the 
I'wUmt  is  no  oa*y  one  j  the  particniar  immediate 
event  is  often  loet  in  tbo  sense  of  the  aniversol 
laws,  tbo  working  of  which  it  displays.  In  this 
connexion,  as  before  In  this  article,  we  must  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  dlscusBing  or  deciding  the 
dateis  of  the  individual  psalms,  and  confine  our- 
Helves  to  a  general  presentation  of  the  moral  indi- 
cations in  the  book  as  a  whole. 

As  before  in  Jewish  VTitings,  wc  have  to  notice 
the  decisive  M-ay  in  whieli  the  character  of  God  in. 
rcprcat-nted  as  the  rule  for  the  cliaractcr  of  man. 
A  very  strikinu  exprc*siau  is  given  to  thi<i  prin- 
ciple in  Pa  18»-*  ( R V ) :  •  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
kIiuw  Uiy«clf  mcrrifiil  ;  with  the  i>crfc<:t  man  thou 
wilt  ^how  thyacif  perfect ;  wJili  tiio  pnru  thou  wilt 
show  Uiy«cli  pure ;  and  with  the  peri'orse  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  froMnrd.'  The  reference  of  all 
this  i»  put  beyond  qnestion  by  the  next  verso :  '  For 
Ihon  wttt  save  the  atHioted  people  ;  butthehan^'hty 
eyes  ihon  wilt  bring  down  *  (cf.  Ps  ao"-'"  97^"' ", 
and  many  other  passages).  Here,  therefore,  in 
the  most  decisive  way,  the  character  of  Goil  is 
repruseubed  as  the  moral  Ideal.  If  we  ask,  further, 
fur  greater  deUul  in  re^rd  to  this  divine  char* 
acter,  we  find  many  pointa  of  contact  with  the 
books  nlreadjy  considered.  It  is  a  commonplace 
throughout  the  Psalms  that  God  has  a  tacry  hatred 
of  evil.  This  is  especially  displayed  in  a  hatred  of 
all  forms  of  oppression.  *  For  the  sifuilinu  of  the 
]K>or.  for  the  mghinj;  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arirte, 
Miith  Ihu  Lord'  (Itf^).  '  Depart  from  evil,  and  do 
Kood  ;  )t«ek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  oyos  of  the 
Lord  are  toward  tlie  ri^litoons,  itod  his  ears  arc 
Dpen  unto  their  cry.  .  .  .  The  righteous  cried,  and 
the  LoitD  heard,  and  delivered  them  out  of  all 
their  troubles.  The  lAtna  is  nigb  nnto  them  that 
are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  bavctti  nuch  as  be  of  a 
contrite  spirit'  (IW*"").  It  is  probably  this  caro 
for  the  poor  tlmt  leads,  both  in  tlie  Ps  and  Dt.  lo 
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the  condemnation  of  usury  (Pa  lo*)  and  of  un- 
rightooua  judgment  (Ps  82  throughout).  But  the 
Psalniista  take  as  much  further  than  this  con- 
deiimation  of  wickednpss.  God  is  represented  as 
a  God  of  loviiig-kinihiBH-i— that  is,  looking  with 
interest  and  love  upon  mankind.  It  is  this  char- 
acter which,  if  the  phrase  may  bo  uaed,  accounts 
for  and  is  expressed  in  the  special  intimacy  lie- 
tween  the  Lord  and  Ilia  pi.-oplo.  ' The  earth  is  full 
of  the  loving- kindness  of  the  Lord'  (I's  33*); 
it  is  'in  the  multitude  of  the  Iovin[;-kindness'  of 
God  that  tlie  Fsalmist  goe-«*  to  the  temple  (Ps  0') : 
'He  showuth  loving-kindneKS  to  his  anointed,  to 
David,  nnd  to  his  seed  for  evermore'  (Ps  18''°). 
Tha  merciful  nature  of  God  shows  itself  in  two 
directions:  in  forgivenew  and  in  judgment.  The 
two  are  wot  fip]>arently  regarded  as  iucom|iatibIe. 
He  ia  full  of  compas-sion  ami  gracious,  kIow  to 
anger  and  plenttous  in  muniy  {Vn  103").  'If  tliou. 
Lord,  shoatdciii  nmrk  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  uhall 
stand  ?  But  there  ia  forinveness  with  thee,  that 
thuumayestbe  feaTod'(P8  ISO"-*).  At  the  same 
lirae,  npon  those  who  work  mckedness,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  falls  severely  and  relentlessly.  '  fhou 
Buttuat  them  in  slippery  places ;  tJiou  caatetli  tbeni 
down  to  destruction  '  (Ps  *'*"  etc.). 

Tht;  character  of  Gotl  as  thus  described  forms 
the  model  of  the  true  follower  of  J".  His  central 
motive  is  that  of  love  and  adoration  to  God  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  far  identities  hiin-<ielf  with 
the  cause  of  God  that  he  too  burns  with  anger 
against  tbo  wicked.  Thin  in  partly  the  explana- 
tiun  uf  the  tone  of  unmodilied  hatred  that 
per^-ades  certain  pmlma  (esp.  OU.  100).  It  is  not 
merely  the  annoyance  of  a  por^on  wliose  will  is 
crossed,  and  who  vents  himself  iu  petulant  cununu 
of  those  who  stand  in  his  way.  It  b  tlie  wrath  of 
the  person  who  feels  that  God's  cause  is  attacked 
through  him,  and  who  is  persecuted  by  the  powers 
of  evil.  Such  a  condition  is  no  doubt  a  perilous 
one;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  those 
psalms  by  no  means  utond  alona.  The  echo  of 
conflict  pervatles  the  whole  book.  The  course  of 
this  world  is  largely  atlected  by  the  presence  of 
sin  and  nnfaithfuuiess.  The  folfowors  of  God  are 
not  by  any  means  in  tlie  majority  ;  nor  do  they 
always  pruvail  aealiut  their  enemies.  They  paas 
thmiit-'li  times  of  oppression,  of  menace,  of  per- 
secution ;  they  are  tiie  victims  of  treachery  In  the 
house  of  friends  ;  tlicy  see  the  ungodly  in  apparent 
proaperity,  and  the  holy  things  of  God  defiled  and 
influltod.  This  condition  of  the  world  produces 
the  fury  against  the  encmicd  of  God,  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  Mmie  other  remarkable  con- 
ditions of  miDd.  It  is  to  this  —  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  enemy — that  wo  miii^t  aKtuign  the 
sense  of  being  fonsiiken  by  (~>od  Himself  which 
appears  in  Ps  '^2 ;  to  tbut  ahto  is  to  bo  traced  the 
perplexity  of  mind  as  regards  the  providence  of 
Goa  whicn  appears  In  i's  73.  The  moods  in  which 
this  pnibleni  is  iipprunclicd  vary  greatly.  At  times 
it  produces  deep  depi'eMitou,  artuust  despair ;  at 
times  it  ia  treated  (aa  in  Ps  37)  with  calm  and 
qniet  triomph.  But  it  is  imi>ortant,  for  it  is  to 
tne  Jewish  mind  the  fundamental  problem  of 
ethics,  to  account  for  the  lack  of  apparent  balance 
between  a  man's  lot  and  the  life  he  leads.  The 
idea  of  the  probationary  value  of  euttering  appoars 
in  xome  pliices ;  but  the  full  discussion  ol  the 
problem  bt-Iongs  rather  to  the  Sapiential  Books 
than  to  the  Psalms. 

It  would  not.  however,  be  true  to  suppose  that 
alt  the  evil  in  the  world  ia  due  to  the  action  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  There  are  in  many  phices  einiB 
that  KinfulneKS  la  regarded  aa  a  trouble  tliat 
touchcH  evf^n  the  good.  U  crcetaabarrier  between 
the  M>ul  and  Gwl  wliieli  aaoritices  and  burnt-oirer* 
iiigs  aro  ]K>wurIusa  to  break  down,    iu  one  place 
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(P8  61*)  it  eeems  to  bo  rcf;arded  aa  alTooting  the 
actual  birth  of  men.  TLti  mau  stands  io  Boutary 
rusponsibility  before  Ood  U9'  SI') ;  and  the  easence 
of  fiin  ooDMsta  in  not  uavin*;  tho  heart  right 
(78").  Together  with  tliis  genwj  of  iDcapacity  and 
weakocM  may  be  cla^Med  the  yBomtng  after  God 
^vhich  niarkfl  Fa  42,  and  the  pcutmouatc  enthtuiiafim 
for  the  Hcrvice  of  God  whidi  appears  in  Pss  110 
anil  84. 

There  would  ^M  no  difliuulty  in  extending  largely 
this  account  of  the  ethical  features  of  the  I'soUos  ; 
bat  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  iL 
We  therefore  can  only  point  out  hero  the  Kuneml 
character  of  the  whole  Dook.  U  la  essentially  a 
book  ot  rc'OocLi/c  devotion.  Tho  whole  of  life  is 
viewed  from  tbo  point  of  view  of  tho  worship  of 
and  intercoume  with  J".  It  never  reochea  the 
point  of  ethical  theory,  cvun  in  rogord  to  ttie 
ttthical  problem  noticed  above.  The  liolution,  so 
far  as  any  in  oO'ered,  is  always  spiritual  and 
relii|:iouK,  and  not  philosophical. 

[D]  The  Sapiential  Books.— \t,  is  in  theae  only 
that  we  find  any  UcGnito  ethical  philosophy  among 
the  Jews  ;  Aud  even  in  Ihe&e,  speculation  moves  over 
a  restricted  area.  As  in  otlii:r  nations,  opoculation 
begins  in  the  proverbial  form ;  the  mst  moral 
philosoiibera  were  men  who  Kjioke  provcrbd.  These 
trace  their  intellectual  lineage  to  the  wise  king 
Solomon,  who  was  wiser  thiui  Ethan  the  lizraliite, 
and  Htonan,  and  Cati-ol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of 
Mahol  .  .  .  and  who  spake  three  llioui^and  pro- 
verbs (1  K  4"'-).  These  prv/rerAjf,  if  we  m;iy  judge 
from  tho  Ilk.  of  Pr  as  wo  have  it,  were  of  a  fiome- 
what  uttlitarion  tone.  They  started  with  the 
assumption  that  virtne  leads  to  worldly  success  and 
hapjiiuess;  and  they  dwelt  on  this  relation  wnth 
vanons  degrees  of  insistence.  They  were  maxims 
of  ordinary  prudence,  rather  than  hpevul.itions  as 
to  ultimate  moral  prublcmti,  and  thcrcligiomt  view 
of  all  tlicac  questions  wtus  somewhat  left  on  one 
eide.  Moral  practice  is  still  L-loi^ly  allied  with 
tho  fear  of  the  Lord,  but  its  natural  outcome  is 
expeoted  to  a]>pcar  in  the  form  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. Thus  3*- "  ■  Honour  the  LoHD  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  tlie  lirst-fniiL*  of  all  thino 
increase  :  so  shall  thy  harmt  h«  tilltnl  with  plenty, 
and  thy  fats  shall  overflow  with  new  wine.  Thu 
K'tlc-ctions  npon  life  which  till  up  tho  larger 
portion  of  the  book  are  also  sootewbut  BaltdactTin 
enthusiasm,  and  »eem  to  lack  in  soma  degree  Iiigb 
moral  inspiration.  But  it  miist  not  be  BupjKiHed 
that  commonplace  utiHtanan  reflections  are  Uie 
num  of  the  contents  of  tlio  Sapiontal  Books.  It  is 
to  these  that  we  must  trace  the  development  of 
two  of  the  most  striking  of  nil  the  ethical  (Iguraa 
of  the  t»T— the  WUe  ftCin  and  tho  Fool.  The  wise 
man  is  he  whose  life  is  orderly  and  well  arranged 
— the  man  who  follows  the  law  of  the  LORti.  The 
fool  is  he  who  is  tielf-willed  and  sinful,  and  who*e 
life  tht;refore  lacks  principle,  and  fails  to  attain 
(Success.  A  large  portion  of  tho  antitheses  in  tlie 
Bks.  of  Pr  and  feir  present  tho  contrasted  pietnres 
of  these  two  characters.  They  are  seen  in  various 
relations  of  life  :  but  the  essence  of  the  two  cliar- 
actcn*  lies  in  tJicir  difVercnt  relation  to  the  law  of 
the  Loui> :  for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge  (Pr  1',  Sir  I"-"*).  'All 
wisdom  i»  the  fear  of  the  LoRD,  and  in  all  wisdom 
is  the  doing  of  the  law'  (Sir  lfP>}.  The  grossest 
forms  of  transgression,  aa  well  as  tho  less  im- 
pressive, arc  regarded  as  acta  of  folly  (sec  cap.  Pr 
7»-^.  and  romp.  Pr  10"- »  n^  U»"  etc.).  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  nature  of  wisdom  and  of  folly 
consiKt**.  not  in  an  accurate  intellectual  knowledge 
of  things,  but  in  a  prudent  or  imprudent  ordering 
of  life.  The  vAtuo  man  shows  his  wisdom  by  his 
right  choice,  his  far-seeing  plans,  his  wmtnil  of 
pjijwion,  and  avoidanoe  of  all  self  •assertion.    The 


fool  is  he  who  does  the  exact  opposite  of  all  theae 
thin^    See  Foul. 

It  IS  tlm  notioQ  of  a  wise  ordering  of  pmetical 
life  which  reappears  in  the  far  more  magniticeni 
conception  whioh  wo  owe  to  these  houku— of  the 
wisdom  of  God.  This  b  conceived  partly  a»  an 
Bttriboto  of  God,  partly  as  a  counsellor  etauding. 
as  it  were,  by  the  throne  of  God.  According;  to 
Uie  latter  ^iew,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
tincst  poAftagOM  in  thti^Nti  iMtuks,  wimlom  was  the 
counsellor  and  helper  of  God  in  the  crBatJun  of  Uie 
world  (Pr  8,  cf.  Wvk  10,  -Job  28"  etc. ).  and  lias  been 
conspicuons'ly  embodied  in  tlie  law  {8ir  24'). 
Wlitdom  is  the  power  that  guides  tho  history  of 
man,  and  has  watclied  over  that  of  the  chosen 
[Mioplc  (cf.  Wis  10'"-).  Hence  the  previous  con- 
noMon  VK'tweon  moralily  ami  wisdom  is  explained. 
.Man's  wisdnni  con^iHts  in  following  out  the  em- 
boiliod  wjmloifi  of  God  in  tho  law. 

Thi.H  particular  character  of  the  divine  wisdom 
brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
which,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  appear  in 
the  P-nalnis.  The  problem  of  Uic  true  relation  of 
mtuons  action  or  rigbtoommeMS  is  set  furlii,  as 
in  a  tragedy,  in  the  Bk.  uf  Job.  Tlie  author 
omphaaizea  the  fact  that  Job  was  free  fnnu  all 
blame  In  tho  truetit  and  strictest  sense.  He  bewails 
liis  mbcry — the  cruel  chan)^e  of  fortune  which 
cornea  upon  him ;  but  in  it  iUI  *  he  8iune<l  nut.' 
He  neither  rejected  the  verdiet  of  his  uomiciBnoe, 
wttich  acquitted  him  of  wrong-doing,  nor  colled  in 
question  the  supreme  juatice  of  God.  In  this  he 
proves  superior  to  the  popniar  opinion  on  such 
tuatters,  as  it  Im  represented  in  the  utterances  of 
the  friends.  And  the  justification  of  his  altitude 
is  found  in  the  answer  of  J"  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
the  point  of  which  consista  in  the  assertion  of  the 
variety  and  inysteriouwneiw  of  the  activity  of  God. 
The  question  in  not  solved  by  any  philosopliica] 
formula,  but  is  referred  simply  to  the  nature  of 
God  Himself. 

In  the  Bk.  of  Ec  we  find  a  much  more  gloomy 
jtoint  of  Wow.  In  this  cose  the  obscurity  of  the 
whole  inatter  presses  vcr}'  hard  npon  tho  anthot's 
raind.  He  is  impressed  ^rith  tho  iipitarcnt  futility 
and  lack  of  coherence  in  the  life  of  man  ;  he  can 
see  uu  purpose  served  and  no  object  attained  by 
thepur^uit  of  wbulom,  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasare* 
or  the  enjuyiuunt  of  high  place.  Everything  lies 
under  the  doom  uf  vanity  ;  there  is  no  prulit  under 
the  sun  —  notliing  that  uudurett,  and  eon  satisfy 
man's  deidre  for  tlie  enduring.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  approaches  the  form  of  ethical 
thought  wliirh,  in  modem  times,  is  called  pessimiNtn. 
Indeed  Im  only  falls  short  uf  it  in  so  far  as  he  findf 
the  good  of  tnaa  in  the  grim  jidherence  to  the  com- 
iuandment«  of  God  (if  Ec  U"  be  genuine). 

In  both  these  works  the  general  riew  of  the  life 
of  man  is  cloaelj'  akin  to  that  wljich  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  (wif'tre.  It  is  noted  (Job  I')  that 
Job  rose  up  earlv  in  tbo  morning  and  ofr«!red  bnmt- 
offfuings  acounling  to  the  nnmbcir  of  tliem  all  {i.e, 
his  family),  '  for  Job  said.  It  may  be  that  ni}'  sons 
have  Kinnnd,  and  renounced  Gnd  in  th^ir  licarts.' 
He  deemed  it  necefyary  to  provide  against  in- 
advertences of  this  sort  oe  retards  (jiod,  and  thifi 
of  couTBo  adds  to  the  impression  of  his  complete 
virtue.  In  later  chapters  we  find  the  usuoj 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  protection  uf  the  poor,  and 
the  wickedness  of  opprewion  (cf.  ch.  2\.  31'*  etc.), 
opon  purity  (cb.  31),  and  justice  (20").  In  like 
manner,  oppression  is  one  of  the  things  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  preacher  (Ec  4'-'),  aji 
well  aa  the  vanity  of  the  efforts  of  tho  righteous, 
when  death  cornea  and  cnts  short  all  tliat  he  is 
planning  to  achieve. 

We  may  now  review  briefly  the  drift  of  this  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  ethical  ideas  oi  tho  OT. 
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U  soctua  tliat.  the  cenLml  featura  of  OT  morality  U 
that  it  is  reli^oas;  it  in  grafted  on  to  Cliu  ualiuual 
faitli  and  wonJiip.  iSut  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  corenionial  order  was  iudissoluWy 
Ixjuud  lip  with  the  moral  idcAs;  the  vaxiuufi  sacn- 
tWcn,  and  Iho  like,  ore,  ou  the  whole,  held  apart 
from  the  delioite  ecbeinc  {»o  far  as  there  ia  one 
Cracenhle)  of  rirtnut  aud  viceM.  It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  the  cerenioiiial  order  and  the  ethical 
code  arc  two  co-ordinate  develop iiieuts  of  the  one 
principle — the  holiness  of  J".  Tho  character  of 
God  vos  the  tinal  nile  of  tho  life  of  man,  and  the 
archaic  details  of  sachlictol  purification  were  filled 
with  this  meaning ;  the  CTcat  holiness  of  God 
demanded  caattoua  approacii.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  ImpresAion  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
history  of  the  people  and  the  rellections  upon  tlicir 
life  IB  one  of  oondderable  Himpliuiiy.  The  acu 
condemned,  the  ideah*  coininendwl,  belong  to  a 
comparatively  simple  condition  of  society.  Act« 
of  violence  and  oppreanion  are  the  chief  burden  of 
dennuciation ;  tho  tendency  is  manifest  to  exact 
usuriovB  interest :  and  there  are  some  few  other 
fonna  of  bid  noticed,  such  afi  dronkcnness  and 
imparity.  JJut  the  real  depth  and  value  of  Jewish 
moral  teaching  in  found,  not  in  the  political  or 
.uncial  sphere,  Imt  in  the  religious  life.  It  is  in  tho 
Psalms  and  in  those  passa^ee  of  Uie  Prophets  which 
come  nearest  in  tone  to  the  Pitalms  tfittt  we  Hud 
the  permanent  and  supreme  value  of  the  Jewish 
notion  of  Life.  Varieties  of  reliKiouii  emotion  and 
a.spiratiun  such  as  we  find  in  thoso  forms  are  pi>s- 
siuJo  only  to  a  people  whose  whole  ettiical  oatfook 
is  retieious. 

11.  IN  TUE  NT.— Wlien  wo  pawi  over  into  the 
NT  we  oome  into  an  atmosphere  whidi  is  in  nmnv 
respecta  strildogly  diHercnt  from  tlint  of  the  O'f. 
In  the  first  place,  the  literature  ooven  a  com- 
paratively Etmall  area  in  point  of  time,  instead  of 
containing  history  and  tradition  from  a  loni;  sorica 
of  a-'CH.  Llence  the  tyf>e  of  life  and  thoui^ht, 
though  thore  are  signs  oil  rapid  development  in  it, 
in  much  the  same  throughout.  Vurther,  the 
history  iu  NT  deMcribea  iu  fragineuUiry  Htylo  a 
single  life,  and  the  result's  whicli  Howea  from  its 
atrtivity.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  history 
of  a  people,  but  of  a  1>udy  that  was  included  in, 
but  claimed  to  be  wider  ttian,  the  Gnnly  cjitab- 
liahed  Roman  Empire.  Our  kno%vlcdge  of  its 
ttxtenul  history  is  comparatively  cdi^ht;  tho 
emphasis  falhi  on  the  development  of  Lte  mind. 
Hence,  wlule  a  large  portion  ot  OT  requirun  to  be 
explained  oat  of  tlie  politicAl  hixtory  of  the  time, 
the  tone  of  NT  is  more  defmitnly  moral,  and  dealt 
more  positively  with  the  qualities  and  errors  of 
imlividual  tniniLnj  ic  h^  ethical  rather  than  political. 
And  onco  more,  the  NT  stands  in  much  closer 
relation  to  our  own  modem  experience  than  any- 
thing in  the  OT.  At  tlie  best,  it  is  olwavs  dllficuit 
to  pet  back  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  OT 
wnlors  spoke  and  wrote ;  tlicre  is  much  which  it 
requires  careful  argumentation  to  explain  at  all. 
Bat  with  Uis  NT  this  is  diflcrent.  In  spite  of  the 
ohvioux  dillerencefl  of  national  character,  and  the 
effects  of  all  the  historj*  that  haa  happened  Kince, 
we  still  feel  that  we  wnderstand  and  arc  in  ay  tupathy 
Mdth  the  ethical  attitude  of  those  who  wrote  the 
NT  books.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  seem  so  little 
strange  is  the  measure  of  their  etTect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  of  very  c1o<ie 
contact  Ijetween  the  OT  and  tJie  NT.  We  ilo  not 
lind  the  same  external  conditions,  but  tho  moral 
attitude  is  tiiuch  the  same.  Tho  morality  of  the 
NT  is  e.'^senrially  a  reli;;ious  morality  ;  it  standi  in 
very  cloti©  relation  to  the  worship  of  God.  That 
which  was  hope  ur  aspiration  underthe  old  covenant 
V*  fulfilled  in  the  new ;  tho  occeiut  to  God,  which 
was  before  on  object  of  longing,  is  attained  throngh 


Christ ;  tho  forgiveness,  the  lock  of  which  so 
serioualy  complicated  Uiu  uncit>i)t  ruligiouH  btTurlti, 
baa  become  possible  through  Christ.  Tlua  U,  iu 
foot)  the  central  point  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
sTstiemB ;  the  note  of  the  old  covenant  is  promite, 
that  of  the  new  is  futjiljrunt.  From  thiA  most  of 
the  other  differences  may  bo  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Alt  in  connexion  with  the  OT,  so  here,  it  wilt  be 
impu-MttblBtueott-r  into  the  viiriuuMcrtliculnueHtiitoH 
raiKt^d  over  tlie  Gosni-U  and  Kpi.stles.  Taking  tho 
NT  as  it  L>(,  we  dhall  endeavour  to  indicate  its  bear- 
ing on  ethical  questions. 

[A)  TK«  Sernwn  on  the  jlf'>iin<.— Different  views 
liave  been  taken  as  to  the  actual  hi^tor)-  of  tlus 
sermon  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospcl»,  and  of  ita 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  Christ.  AU 
aro  agrui^  thut  it  ntaodK  to  the  new  covc^nant  as 
the  promulgation  of  tlie  hiw  on  Siuoi  stood  to  the 
old  J  it  contains  the  law  of  tlie  new  kin^'doni. 
From  this  point  of  view  two  questions  arine  in 
regard  to  it.  (I)  Wliat  is  its  relation  to  tho  old 
lawT  (2)  What  new  features  does  it  add  of  its 
own? 

(1)  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  old  law  is 
revised  and  fuUilled ;  the  precepts)  which  it  con- 
tained are  interpreted,  and  their  apptientioii 
deepened.  Our  I»rd  definitely  alUrm^  that  fie 
had  cuiue,  not  to  de-stroy  («aroAC<rai),  but  to  fulfd 
(rXif/M^ffu).  Hence  He  touches  oD  a  series  of  pointri 
upon  which  the  law  had  defined  its  poaition,  and 
develops  them.  The  law  of  Murder  includes  in  ita 
prohibition  the  eia  of  ant-ei  and  the  harsh  un- 
lorgivinK  temper.*  Tie  law  against  Adulterj*  in- 
cludes lujitful  thouubts,  aud  condemns  tliem.  Tho 
law  of  Divorce  ana  of  Perjury  are  extendc^l  in  like 
manner.  But  tlie  law  of  Keluliatiou  \»  reversed. ; 
and  the  narrow  command  to  love  the  nei^dibour  is 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  enemy.  In  all  this  the 
differenre  lit-s  not  so  much  in  prini'iple  iis  in  inter- 
pretation. Wo  are  still  in  the  region  of  law.  Com- 
mands aro  addressed  to  the  will  from  without, 
which  it  has  to  obey.  But  the  Higniticance  of  the 
law  is  increased  tenfold  by  means  of  tlie  application 
of  the  rules.  They  no  longer  concern  outward 
conduct  only  ;  they  touch  the  lumuHt  springs  of  con- 
duct in  tho  heart.  In  Ciiis  they  are  ukiii  to  the 
deeper  aspirations  of  the  Piopheta  ami  I'nalmwts; 
these  too.  though  with  leas  profound  and  unllinch- 
ing  moral  in»i^l]t,  saw  that  it  won  in  theaie  inward 
regions  that  the  real  issue  of  right  and  wrong  was 
to  lie  tried.  In  the  siune  way,  on  the  positive  lude, 
in  the  matter  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting, 
our  Lord  lays  emphn-sis  on  trie  spiritual  side  of 
these  acts,  without  in  any  way  condemning  the 
exterior  and  formal  aspect  of  them. 

(S)  But  the  indications  given  of  tho  charaeter  of 
the  citizenfl  of  the  now  kingdom  contain  the  most 
Kignilicant  departures  from  ancient  rule.  Thtwe 
appear  chiefly  in  tho  Beatitudes,  and  in  other  parts 
ot  the  NT  in  which  the  ciuwocter  of  the  new 
kingdom  is  described.  The  nature  of  the  deitcrip- 
tion  given  in  the  Beatitudes  is  not,  perhaps,  easy 
to  bring  into  formal  order ;  but  there  la  no  question 
OS  to  the  fundamental  priuciplca  of  tho  character 
therein  set  forth.  Ita  ruJea  and  interests  arc  In  the 
Hpiritool  worLd,  aud  there  alone.  The  rewards  of 
it-s  virtues  are  spiritual.  Thy  pure  in  heart  see 
God  ;  thofle  that  hunger  and  thirst  niter  righteous- 
nes«  gain  their  desire  ;  the  merciful  receive  mercy ; 
the  poor  in  spirit  (or  the  poor,  Lk  6*)  ore  those  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  bclongii  ;  the  peace- 
makers are  called  the  nonn  of  <rod.  The  meek  are 
Kiiil  to  inherit  the  earth  ;  but  this  must  not  bo 
HKMumed  to  contradict  the  blesi^iiig  ugion  those 
whom  the  world  peritecutca.  Tho  guoerol  drift  of 
tho  passage  is  to  oless  those  who  are  characterized 
*  L7.  I'hilQ.  De  Sprc.  Lf<ig.  Tom.  U.  p.  S14,  nL  Uuii;. 
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far  certain  apiritiml  qualities,  and  to  leave  on  one 
eide  their  rvlatton  lo  the  onlioarv  Rtamlards  of  the 
world.  TIr>  opinion  of  the  world  if>»  hh  nuch,  of  no 
ralue;  all  timt  matters  U  th»  epirittml  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  In  like  manner. 
]at«r  OD  in  the  scnnon,  the  motive  to  prayer  an<l 
fiuttin^  IS,  fonnti  in  tho  wimo  region.  The  criticAl 
leni|Htr  is  (.'XL-indud  from  the  true  life  (Mt  T'*,  Lk 
6"  **) ;  and  it  in  dlstinrtly  Rs."pr(*d  thai;  care  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  j'resentalion  of  ttiiit  which  i» 
holy.  The  whole  temper  indicated  is  inward  and 
Kptritual,  thoQt,'h  it  i»  affirmed  that  the  character 
must  be  expressed,  in  act :  tlie  tree  is  to  bo  knoivn 
by  its  fmit- 

(B)  Siniilfli  principles  appear  in  our  Lord'aPara- 
bolic  teachings.  A  lar^c  Dumber  of  the  p&rablci 
refer  to  the  gen4>ral  i;haracteristictt  of  the  new 
SoeielT,  and  thtirefore  do  nut  immediately  concern 
us.*  But  other!)  deal  directly  with  moral  char- 
acter. TliuH  the  I'aralileof  the  ITnmercifnlServ'ant 
dcaln  witli  die  law  of  forj^ivcnes* ;  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  condemns  self -ri^'htcoiis- 
Da«9;  the  Good  Samaritan  dolintis  the  duty  of  the 
love  of  our  ncigbhour;  thai  nf  Lite  Two  Son«( 
di>ttinyuiBh&5  true  and  fah>e  oU*(iicnce.  I>ive«  and 
LnxaruB  illustrates  thu  ]ieiil  of  the  luvu  of  thifl 
world.  Bwides  Uiese,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
UniiMt  Jud^e,  and  the  Kriend  at  niidniKbt 
declare  the  n^tntiuns  between  the  true  betteverfi 
and  God.  In  these,  and  in  the  pcnemHty  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the  aynoptic  Gospels,  onr 
Lord  uses  a  qnoKi-provcrbial  lucihod.  lie  does 
not  promulgate  rules  of  conduct,  bat  describes  in 
indirect  fanhion  the  principles  npon  which  true 
conduct  ia  to  lie  baaed. 

{C)  In  the  more  profound  teaching  recorded  in 
Si.  John's  Gosjtel,  we  are  taken  dtill  further  into 
the  inner  secrets  of  the  moral  life.  While  in  the 
Syuoptistswe  have  the  life  irrenentcd  in  the  simple 
ptctore  of  the  Two  Ways,  ht.  John  reprcscnto  the 
true  and  the  faliie  lifct  a«  two  npimM>d  condilionH  of 
being — Life  and  Judgment.  Ihis,  white  it  con- 
tains ultimately  the  name  idoa&^  the  simpler  Ian- 
(Huge  in  St.  Matthew,  lies  deeper,  and  contains 
Bssuniptions  which  do  not  appear  elsewhere.  In 
thia  t)'pe  of  t-eaching,  as  in  the  other,  the  essential 
princrpla  in  that  human  Ufo  is  truly  seen  only  on 
itA  spiritual  side,  and  that  in  this  view  of  it  tliero 
is  a  single  iKsue  olVered  for  the  determination  of 
eoich  particular  man.  That  courite  which  platreti 
man  on  the  side  of  Goil  is  ilescrihed  as  Life  ;  the 
other  is  in  it»t-lf  Judgment.  Further,  whereas  in 
synoptic  tradition  we  find  ottr  Lord  opening  Hia 
mtsMion  with  the  preaching  of  repentance,  so,  in 
the  firxt  discourse  tocorded  oy  St.  Jolin  (ch.  3),  IIl' 
sots  forth  the  necessity  of  regeneration  for  the 
recognition  of  and  entry  into  the  new  kingdom. 
Here,  again,  the  positions  arc  ultimutfly  tliosanifT, 
bnt  that  in  St.  Jolin  is  the  deeper.  The  new  birth 
spoken  of  is  etueutial  to  th«  rvpriitaiit'f>.  Once 
more,  the  nei?d  of  faith,  which  is  constontly  cm- 
phaxized  in  the  synoptic  Goeiiiels,  is  by  St.  John 
shown  to  involve  moral  Inucs  of  a  seiious  kind. 
It  is  the  self-assertion,  the  self-seeking  of  the 
Jews,  that  prcrent.s  their  understanding  the  claims 
of  Christ^-  And,  la.stty,  it  is  utiion  with  Cliri^^t, 
and  dept'ndence  n^Km  His  life,  which  sustains 
those  w'ho  are  Ilia  n^prescnl.^tives  in  the  world. 
And  thna.  again,  a  moral  Virtue  inculcated  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  is  asserted  in  deeper  form  in  St. 
John.  The  love  which  the  followers  of  Christ  arc 
to  have  to  one  another  rcst«  npon  their  union  with 
ChrLit,  Llm  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  as  its 
ideal  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

In  this  G<>»«pel  tlieru  is  verr  littlu  direct  exhorta- 
tion, even  of  the  proverbial  "kind.    The  most  con- 

*  8uch  %n:  the  Ler.rvn,  ibe  Dmw-net,  Um  Ellddca  Treuiuv, 
tba  Sc«d  ri^wing  MGTtUy,  «co. 


R[iicuaus  parcnetic  piLSMign  in  that  in  whirli  our 
I»rd  {as  also  in  the  other  Gospels)  lays  down  the 
nlisoluto  necessity  of  sacrifice  for  all  {Jn  IS^). 
The  discourees  are  ooncerned  rather  with  the 
exposition  of  the  final  conditions  of  moral  action, 
and  in  this  sense  ther  arc  of  vital  importance  for 
the  Christian  ethic.  It  should  l>e  noticed  that  they 
deal  witli  action,  so  it  sceina  at  first  siglit,  very 
simjily.  Truths  whi^h  are  coniplenipntiiry  are 
Mtated,  sometinifs  in  antithesis.  >'Oinetiinc-s  with- 
out  any  sign  in  the  coQt*.\t  of  the  complementary 
truth,  which  mar  appear  elsewhere  also  without 
qualification.  Thus,  in  oh.  6,  the  my^te^iou)l 
relations  of  the  work  of  the  Father  and  thecoiuiuj' 
of  men  to  Christ  are  as'^orted,  but  not  conneetod 
by  any  theory.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judg- 
ment gii'en  is  said  to  be  the  coming  of  the  light 
into  the  world,  and  the  coneequunt  action  of  men 
{3'*)  i  whereas  in  w."-*  judgment  is  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  Ron  of  Man.  Thin  is  Iarg<<Iy  due  to 
tiie  close  connexion  of  the  dlsconrscs  in  this  Go*i>el 
with  the  oirctuiistances  onder  which  they  wnrc 
delivered,  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  life,  d^ifTerent 
aepocta  of  complex  unities  have  ii  tomiiuiry  to 
emerge  into  exclusive  prominence.  But  the  grcikt 
importance  of  all  these  passages  for  our  prvscnt 
purpose  is  this :  they  rcproscnt  the  Christian 
rievelopment  of  the  prmciples  already  a«aert«d  in 
Judaism — the  connexion  of  the  character  of  God 
with  moral  life,  and  the  historic  operation  of  God 
in  the  lives  of  men.  AVhere  God  tleclares  lliruself 
OS  a  merciful  God — in  answer  to  the  request  of 
Mosea  to  sco  Him — and  declares  His  condemnation 
of  the  guilty  (F,x  34'),  Christ  in  St.  John  seta  out 
the  love  of  God  as  tlie  rule  of  life  for  thu  Chrisliiin 
society  (Jn  IT**).  Wliereas  in  the  OT  the  hand 
of  Gixt  i>t  seen  in  the  guidance  of  uKin  thruujrhoat 
his  lift-  and  history,  Christ  in  St.  Jolin  atliniu 
definit<?ly  the  entry  of  the  Father's  will  into  tiio 
actual  life  and  choice  of  indiridunl  man.  The  ini* 
portancc  of  this,  in  regard  to  life,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  mcsjis  that  the  apimrent  ^^tntjtlih- 
cation  of  moral  ideas  attained  by  referringall  thuiga 
to  a  spiritual  standard  must  not  be  reg.-vrde<I  as 
extinguishing  all  moral  problems.  The  tlospol  of 
St.  John  contains  no  elaborate  discnssinn  ot  socli 
problenifl,  such  as  wc  lind  in  St.  Paul's  Fpistlcs  ;  it 
only  indicates,  in  the  direct  way  which  lies  close 
tn  immodiate  ex[>cricncc,  that  they  are  present. 
Thus  we  derive  from  the  preaching  of  Christ,  not 
only  a  deeper  view  of  positive  duty,  but  also  an 
indication  of  a  large  liuld  of  moral  ttiau|;ht  of 
which  comparotively  little  had  l»een  known  before. 
{D)  In  turning  to  the  Apostolic  Epistlex  w©  find 
the  Churcli  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce 
the  Christian  law  into  the  world.  We  derive, 
therefore,  from  these  writings  some  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  life  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And,  further,  we  find  in  tho  Fpiittles, 
especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  an  endeavour  to 
connect  the  faith  of  the  Church  with  its  praotic«. 
It  will  be  ili^inible  to  conMid^r  these  points  in  the 
reverse  order,  as  the  dogmatic  baxi^  of  Christian 

fractice  in  many  cases  largely  determines  it«  form. 
n  the  tirst  place,  let  tus  olwerve  that  there  ase.  in 
the  NT  writcrM,  certain  moral  premise?  or  a-^'vunip- 
tions  which  are  inherited  from  the  OT,  and  have 
been  acrcntnatrd  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
end  of  man  In  union  nr  interconn«  with  God,  and 
sin  impedes  it.  Men  arc  in  a  position  of  enmity — 
sin  dwell-f  in  them— the  wnitli  of  Co<l  at  present 
abides  upon  them— they  liavo  not  passed  from 
death  to  life.  And  they  hav«  no  power  of  their 
own  to  break  Ioobo  from  this  position;  tho  old 
lamentations  of  the  Putlmi-jt  over  their  moral  in- 
capacitT  ore  taken  np  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  tho  apostolic  writers.  However  great 
and  sincere  man's  desirt*  miiy  lie  to  attain  to  virtne 
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and  to  holinnftfi,  there  in  an  impeclimenc.  The  law 
iliti  tittle  tu  iiiijirovu  the  (toHitiuri ;  U  killtHl  iiiiitcad 
of  reviving ;  it  displayed  the  real  nature  of  fiin,  so 
far  as  man  was  cajmble  of  apiiruuiiitinu  it,  but 
it  ^ave  him  no  power  to  express  his  knowled<;e  in 
his  life.  The  aacrifices  and  other  ceiemonies, 
which  were  part  of  the  le;^  diBpunaation,  conld 
never  take  uwity  (tin.  They  only  K^ToboIizcd  a 
purification  whicii  they  could  never  convey. 

In  all  ttiiti  the  nnostulic  writeni  are  uxinu  [tartly 
idoa«  whiuh  are  inherited,  partly  ideait  v-hich  are 
original  in  them.  The  aeniie  of  failure  and  ruin 
appearB,  as  we  hare  wud,  in  the  OT,  hut  in  the 
JLpistles  it  is  more  preciiu:  in  Itself,  and  its  causes 
and  range  arc  mure  clearly  known.  The  di«- 
fthilitien  iltnn  described  ore  removed  by  the  work 
of  Christ.  And  it  is  in  cons4Xiuencc  of  thiH  lliat 
the  dogniatic;  lut-siH  nf  the  CliriHttan  practice  m  m) 
finnly  ami  carefully  lixed.  Tliu  views  of  man's 
condition,  with  which  tlie  apostles  start,  are  Mich 
that  the  first  tiling  to  be  done  in  order  to  attain 
moroIitT  is  to  remove  the  inip>edimcnt  which  at 
present  oars  the  way.  To  describe  the  oUvoutages 
or  the  beauties  of  moral  life — to  develop  a  system 
of  new  and  attractive  moral  ideas,  is  socondnry  to 
tliis;  to  have  made  it  tJi«  tirht  inl«i(*Mt  would  have 
been  to  leave  mankind  iu  the  [Hfmlion  of  the  law. 
It  was  power  they  want»l.  inore  even  than  know- 
ledge. Christ  in  H'u*  tejichinLi  had  eonRentrat*?d 
attention  increasingly  upon  Himself :  the  control 
feature  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  John  hod 
been  tlie  presentation  of  Himself  as  satisfying  in 
varioujt  «Jtys  the  desires  and  the  needs  uf  miin. 
Thus  the  AjxjHtlea  had  general  gutdiinre  aa  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  deal  with  life,  un  well 
OS  partitnilar  inBlructions  for  certain  occasioiit. 
Chn.tt  had  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Hiw 
recorded  teaching,  entered  into  any  detailed  atul 
precipe  account  of  the  eiroct  of  Hi."*  work  in  the 
moral  wurld.  It  is  this  that  the  apoatolic  writers 
undertake. 

In  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  obeorve  develop- 
ment and  thw  preienAe  of  inditiilual  temleucien  uf 
thought.  At  (irKt,  the  sum  of  Llit^ir  preaching 
&eems  to  be  contained  in  the  phrase,  JesuJt  is  Lord. 
The  resurrection,  of  which  all  are  Mitnesses,  is  the 
proof  of  thin  ;  and  the  effect  is  that  men  hiivn 
refientance  and  remission  of  their  Bins.  The  Holy 
Spirit  hoD  been  pourcl  out  ujfon  them,  and  th).'y 
have  tbuM  gained  various  mural  and  .spiritual 
powers.  Tliey  are  not  left,  as  l»efore,  to  struggle 
vainly  ;  a  new  »4pring  of  new  life  ha«  entered  into 
the  world,  arising  from  the  iH.'n*on  uf  the  risen  nnd 
ascended  Lord.  St.  Punl  develops  lliis  nositiun 
with  great  fulness  in  his  Emstles.  Mf  Christ,  be 
not  naen,*  he  say*  (1  Co  15''),  'ye  are  yet  in  your 
aina.'  And  this  position  is  elHCwhero  described 
OS  the  state  'under  law,'  the  condition  of  inability 
and  partial  knowlettge  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  dispt-asjiliun  ((ial  4'*'|.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  to  St.  Paul's  nund  the  po?sibility  of 
moral  uchicvimi'ent  depends  al>soIutely  on  the 
penwn  and  work  of  the  Kon  of  Go<l.  And  we  con 
go  further  than  this.  The  death  of  Cliriat.  which 
waa  the  means  of  removing  the  barrier  of  separa- 
tion between  us  and  Uod,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
aacriiice— a  Mcrihcc  of  propitiation  UXarHiptov,  cf. 
Ro  3*^)-  Tlmx  the  ancient  tfiForts  ut  reL-onciliation 
were  made  ell'ecTtual.  In  Mimilar  faishjon  St.  .luhn 
represents  Jesn»<  Christ  the  righteous  as  a  propitia- 
tion {IXaiTnit)  for  niir  sins  anil  fur  tlie  Kinx  uf  the 
whole  world  ( 1  Jn  2*^.  The  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  dwelb  at  length  upon  the  nnique  import- 
ance of  the  prit-sthood  of  CliriHt,  and  empbiuiiitejt  the 
effect  of  it  u|ion  man's  r<;latii>u!i  with  Cud.  St. 
John,  tlte  ca:(t  uf  wbo^  mind  is  mure  contempla- 
tive than  argnmentativc,  Bel«  forth  as  thecHscntial 
condition  of  real  Christian  life,  tlie  confession  that 
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Jeiiiu  Christ  la  come  in  the  flush  <2  Jn^  cf-  1  Jn5*). 

His  characteriNtie  intvn^xt  i»  in  thu  truth  uf  the 
intimation  cunsidered  as  a  fact  in  history  ;  his 
treatment  of  all  Llie  other  points  arises  out  of  tliis. 
The  others,  not  less  certain  than  St.  John  as  to  the 
nntiire  of  Chri<tt,  have  given  more  space  to  the 
diacuaeion  of  the  redemptive  acta  of  ClirLHU  But, 
in  spite  of  differences  in  the  nature  and  order  of 
the  prc-.4<.-ntatioii,  one  salient  fact  nfipenrs  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  NT,  namely,  that  mural  life 
dejtends  ufion  the  acts  and  the  nature  uf  Christ ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  true  biu^iB  for  morality  is 
thfolocrical.  The  controversy  o*'er  the  princitdos 
of  fnitlt  and  work»,  which  occupies  so  large  a  place 
in  St.  Paul,  has  no  meaning  apart  from  this  :  it 
ariwii,  and  is  of  practical  importance,  just  bccauso 
it  affects  tlie  n:i:lations  of  tiod  and  man.  In  Like 
manner,  an  has  lieen  already  iiiiplipil  in  our 
remarks  npun  St.  John's  (.!o>*pel,  the  cuntrolling 
will  of  God  in  history  becomes  an  element  in 
man's  moral  life ;  and  m  this  connexion  we  have, 
of  course,  the  Paulino  dootrino  of  predestination. 
Here,  again,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a  mere 
philoBopuicoi  speculation,  but  with  a  series  of 
facts  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  iu 
any  valid  aL-cuunt  uf  actual  practical  life. 

It  wunid  be  beyond  our  purpune  lo  dwtdl  further 
on  these  theological  [>oinLt.  We  have  said  thus 
much  almut  ihem  in  nnler  tn  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  ethic  a^  it  appears  in  the 
NT,  rests  upon  certain  convictions  as  to  the  natui  e 
and  act.s  uf  Chri.tt.  The  wbule  hearing  and  range 
of  morality  dcp«uda  u^kjix  IIil'sc. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  nialtor  remain- 
ing for  diiiciisslon,  viz.  the  uttitudu  uf  the  (.'hurcli 
in  its  enileavour  to  spread  the  Christian  view  of 
life  through  the  world,  tmd  in  this  connexion  w« 
shall  con-iirler  two  points— (1)  the  general  attitude 
of  tho  Chnrch  towards  practical  life ;  (2)  tli  e  sj-stem 
of  virtues  and  vices  which  flowed  from  the  ii!4e  of 
the  Christian  ideal. 

(1)  W«  notice,  iirst  of  all,  that  the  Church  dis- 
plays  an  attitude  of  nntlitirhing  hostility  lo  all 
lliat  is  cliarnct^'rislically  wurldly.  TIih  world,  tu 
the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  presents  a  dpectacle  of  varied 
and  widespread  wickedness.  Tne  heathen  have 
Lust,  the  lij^ht  that  might  once  have  l>elotiged  to 
them,  and,  a.f  they  have  lost  the  kjiowledge  of  God, 
have  fallen  into  idolatry',  and  so  into  gross  sin. 
They  have  conrentratud  their  attention  and  in- 
tcresis  npon  the  material  side  of  life,  and  find 
tlieir  satisfnctinn  in  the  created  world  {Hit  1'""-). 
The  same  point  ap]vear«  in  cunnexion  with  the 
moral  use  of  the  term  '  the  lleHli.'  St.  I'lml  dueh  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  tlufih,  as  such,  is  tlit>  seat 
of  evil :  but  it  is  the  material  and  transient  .side 
of  man's  nature,  which  has  no  richt  to  stand  as 
the  object  of  his  life.  The  worKs  of  the  llesh 
(Gal  ft'')  are  all  iIiomu  acts  and  states  of  which  the 
real  explanation  lies  in  man's  choice  of  the  material 
and  transient,  his  desire  for  Mdlinh  iMti»faciinn. 
Though  there  are  still  higher  ideas  ami  signs  of 
moral  aspiration  among  the  heathen,  yet  tho  pre- 
doniiniuib  note  of  their  life  is  degradation  and 
sensuality.* 

■  It  id  iJwvii  luud  to  rofttt  SL  I'M!!'!  d«tcriptk>n>,  etp.  In  Bo  1, 
without  woDUcrinK  wbctber  he  baa  cxnmfCntMl,  iin<l.  If  k>,  to 
what  •xtaot.  It  must,  bewov«r,  tw  nmvmberet)  tlmi  we  rleriv« 
our  «Idifb  ol  Lho  andvot  world  raibcr  tram  tlw  hl|{hv«t  uiiiwls  of 
Ihc  jiarti-TilM  pcri«i«  w»  conMOer,  than  from  Dicn  on  nitJlnarv 
levclfl.  It  vru  ttintf  lunrr,  iiiori;  onlinarv  vlnta  of  aocli>[y  nritfi 
wltich  St,  Paul  v,-M  cbi«fl;  »-?quftitil«^,  AtmI.  lurthw,  llii-re  can 
be  no  qanUou  that  LheBntrjr  vt  Cluiatianltjr  haaait«i«d  tb*  taoo 
fit  thinipi  in  in&n)-  mora  dlnoUoM  tban  w*  ontiniLrUj'  ihlnk. ;  m> 
Hut.  Id  all  prubcbilily,  tho  tua«  of  ancient  sodatr  la  much 
tttrilMrr  Irorn  ua  than  wp  arr  wnnt  lo  »iipv°*'-  •**■.  Paul  rrpn- 
lenta  thn  coaeof  a  prrv^n  wiili  »-iitiiiitfiii«  v«ry  tlh*  out  own 
■ctiiivand  thinking  nmlrr  ttii^  olil  conilUJotU.  And.  loaUy.  It 
DiuHtalw'a)iIwremciiitinT<l  IliatSt.  raul'atsethodof  prraenUnc 
liiit  iilriiA  i*  to  ii)iii*t  Ntrontflr  no  nno  upset  Of  a  matter  at  ono 
LUii«,  uiodit/ing  it,  QT  iajuibty  on  tbe  aHnpkamtUrjr  Uutii  iu 
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Id  like  mnnncr,  St.  John  spcakfi  of  tho  world  as 
lying  in  tho  evil  one  {kutcu  ^f  ry  iroirT)^,  I  Ja  S'"], 
aud  u»ca  the  word  Khirfios  somewhat  in  the  e&iue 
way  as  St.  Faut  tuea  the  wunl  ffdpi,  for  the  material 
crefl-tioii  L'ciimiilured,  fintt  aa  aiiart  from,  and  then 
as  lio«lile  t<j  God,  The  world  in  guided  by  priu- 
oiples  of  stlf -will  and  Beli-indulgBnce,  and  is  doomed 
to  pa^  iiuuy  with  oJl  tbo  object^)  of  its  desire.  As 
Cbrut  IiikI  anticipated  perftecutiun  and  hatred  for 
thoM  wlio  followed  Ilim,  90  Ht.  Haul  and  St.  John 
rccogni/u  an  oiiiIIcfs  hostility  Ix^tn-ei-'ii  tha  wur!d 
and  thoMi  bom  of  God — between  the  lleah  and  the 
Spirit.  Tliero  is  no  compromise  and  do  cessation 
in  thti  dtrife. 

Hence  the  Brst  thing  which  strike*  us  in  the 
^neral  attitude  of  the  Churuh  towards  the  world 
IS  its  onooDt promising  hostilitv.  iiut  in  large 
measure  these  plirases,  the  Qosh  and  the  wurld, 
Btand  for  tendencies  or  principles  ratlier  than  for 
individuals.  Thtwe  tendenc-ieti  a])pear  in  indi- 
viduals; bnt  there  is  quite  another  aspect  in 
which  the  individuals  arreat  the  altentiun  of  the 
Church.  The  world  from  tliL«  point  of  view  ia 
capable  of  being  saved  ;  and  t)m  fact  doterminca 
the  character  of  the  u-ar/arc.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  Bacrifioea  which  wuKt  be  cxoucUmI  of  the 
Christian  :  he  most,  as  Christ  said,  iiatc  his  father 
and  mother  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  calling-  Bui  he 
will  not  retire  into  hiniKelf,  and  live  an  isolated 
withdrawn  life  in  which  mankind  in  gimernJ  has 
no  part.  He  wilt  livu  quietly  in  the  state  in  which 
Ilia  lot  is  cn«t,  fulfilling  ordinary  duties  of  citizen- 
ship {Ro  13,  cf.  I  P  4^'),  accepting  even  such  an 
institnticQ  as  alavory  (1  &>  7".  Puilem).  without 
strife  or  cry.  At  the  same  time»  he  will  not  con- 
ceal hh  way  of  life,  nor  evade  inquiry  into  ita 
molivo ;  the  [>ower  of  example,  the  more  hreeeiiue 
of  the  new  principles  of  action,  will  tell.  The 
world  will  know  by  this  the  disciples  of  Chriat— 
by  the  fact  that  tlicy  love  one  another.  And  the 
love  to  the  brethrun,  which  ia  the  sign  that  they 
havepaawd  from  death  to  life  (1  Jd3"),  iscxtcndc<l 
to  thi:  neighliour,  and  in  this  is  the  fill  til  ling  of  the 
law  (Ko  13"").  A«  God  love*l  the  world,  even  when 
men  wi*re  in  a  state  of  rebcUion  against  Him,  so 
those  who  are  railed  by  the  oaniu  of  Chriftt  will 
endeavonr,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  fulfil  God'a 
desire  to  save  it.  Thus  tho  Christian's  attitude 
towards  tho  world  ia  partly  luixtilo  and  partly 
frieodly^hostile  so  far  as  the  world  triea  to  eon- 
vort  him,  but  frienilly  in  no  far  as  he  endeavours 
to  convert  the  world.  We  must  now  consider 
wrtnin  special  conditions  of  raiad  which,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  views  of  life  characteristic  of  the 
Church,  are  now  brought  within  tho  ethiuil  spliere. 

(a)  We  propose  to  consider,  first,  three  mural 
condition^  which  are  sutGcientty  similar  to  admit 
of  such  tn-atment,  and  which  all  dcnund  upon  a 
lack  of  zi^al  or  wholediBartedness.  In  Ja  1''"  we 
find  a  Muv«ru  coiidvm nation  paMwd  upon  the  ii^L-x»s 
or  dnitble-auultd  man.  In  Kov  3'*"  the  severest 
judgment  of  all  those  passed  npon  the  Seven 
Churches  is  tlie  denuntiiation  of  the  lukewarm 
il^Ktapoi).  And,  again,  in  Hcv  21*  the  tirflb  of 
tnoM  whose  portion  is  the  i^econd  death  are  tlie 
eowarda  [btCKot).  These  three  worrln,  e»[>erially  in 
view  of  the  context  they  are  in,  w^m  to  convey 
more  than  a  reproach  upon  vacillation  of  purpose. 
The  man  who  is  doublc-gouled  and  unstable  in 
all  his  waja  falls  to  obtain  his  prayers ;  bis  life 
loses  coDsisteocy  and  firmnc^,  and  bccomcH  like 
the  sea,  driven  by  tho  wind  and  tossed.  8o  the 
Jukewann  is  worte  than  the  oiHSn  enemy  {'  I 
would  thou  wort  cold  or  hot'),  and  the  coward 
is  coupled  in  Ins  condemnation  with  the  nnfaithiul 

knoUiN-  <:ont«xt.  If  V.o  1  rcpremnU  Uie  duker  aide  at  hi4 
iniftil,  Ro  2,  uot  10  iiiciiLion  hU  pmctiud  aCtituUfl  towunb  Lha 
CcqUIm,  rvprcMDt*  tbe  upocl  of  cbc  queiUcm  Dcg;l«ct«d  h«r*. 


as  well  as  those  who  are  gniltyof  open  and  obvious 
Hin.  All  three  are  caatrs  of  insincehtv-  They  are 
attempts  to  serve  two  maatArs,  and  tticy  lack  the 
alMolute  singleness  of  aim  which  Christ  demands 
of  Ibone  who  fnllmv  Him.  The  SMverity  of  tlie 
condemnation  upon  them  is  the  meiiHtire  of  tha 
importance  of  the  demand  made  ujwn  ihe  believer, 
lie  \s  to  live  .a  Kpirilual  life  pure  and  aiiuple,  guided 
by  >>piritual  piiticiplL-a  and  spiritual  aims;  cowardice 
or  hikewannnc&s  or  doubh;-M>ulednes5  is  notliing 
leftfl  than  the  tturrcmler  of  all  this  ;  in  other  words, 
tJie  rejection  of  Chriat.  On  the  poaitivc  side,  we 
have  St.  Panl's  exhortations  to  sincerity  of  work 
(Col  3"),  to  tolerance  of  weaker  conAcionce«  in  all 
things  lawful  (1  Co8*",  Ilo  U),  and  the^^e  exhorta- 
tions are  based  upon  the  some  general  print^iple. 
The  Bole  concern  of  men  is  to  be  their  relation  to 
God,  and  tlii^  will  colour  all  that  they  do  in  the 
ordinary  ways  cf  life. 

Under  the  same  condemnation  will  be  placed 
various  sensual  sinii.  Thua  St.  Paul  buMis  his 
exhortation  to  purity-  on  the  true  function  of  the 
body,  and  its  cafiacity  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (1  Co  &■'  etc.).  Covetonsnoss,  menttoned 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  senaual  sins,  is  stigmatixed 
as  idolatry  iCol  3>) ;  the  love  of  money  is  said  to 
have  power  to  pervert  men  from  the  faith,  and  to 
be  a  root  of  all  evil  things  (1  Ti  0'") ;  and  again  the 
love  of  pleasure  is  »et  over-against  the  love  ui  God 
(2  Ti  3*).  In  all  thene  caaca  the  error  lies  iu  mis- 
direction of  aim,  the  tranisient  is  preferred  to  tbe 
eternal.  Thcv  ore  not  merely  breaches  of  law,  or, 
as  a  Greek  pnilosophcr  migfit  hat-e  said,  disturb- 
ances of  tha  due  balance  of  man's  nature.  In  the 
light  of  tha  faith  they  are  errors  in  principle,  a 
choice  of  the  wrong  thing  altxigethcr. 

This  singlmieKs  cf  aim  takes  shape  in  social  life 
in  variouB  noticeable  forms.  The  Imiid  which 
holds  the  Christian  society  together  ia  love — love  to 
God  aud  love  to  the  brethren.  Tlita,  in  iteeUi 
would  prRvcnt  any  violence  of  self-assertion  or 
rivalry.  Bnt  tberu  are  altw  positive  virtues  based 
U|>on  the  conception  uf  the  Chri.<itian  society.  One 
ot  the  most  striking  of  Uiese  is  kumUitv.  This 
appears  in  St.  Paul  primarily  as  a  social  virtue. 
It  consists  in  voluntarily  accepting  *  sn1>dued 
estiniAte  of  oneself.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
diffidence  or  indisposition  to  accept  the  call  of  God 
to  spooiaJ  work  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  fairly  and 
simply  with  reality.  On  the  prnctirul  side  it  con- 
sists largely  in  doing  withuut  litssiLatiun  or  discon- 
tent the  work  assigned.  So  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Romans  (12*1  not  to  think  more  highly  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought;  and  gives  as  his  reason 
their  unity  in  the  body  of  Clirist.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  exhorts  them  to  perform  faithfully 
the  function  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Church.  So  ill  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillppians  (?•) 
tho  spirit  of  humility  is  opi>CRed  to  the  vainglorious 
temper,  and  the  fuotions  ungraciuu:^  ttcrvice  of  a 
hireling.  So  St.  Peter  finds  in  humility  the 
principle  of  church  order  (1  P  5*).  Thus  the 
normal  aspect  of  this  virtue  in  the  aitostoHo 
writings  is  aocial ;  it  answers  to  the  social  reser*-o 
of  the  Greeks— the  disposition  to  give  and  take 
without  BavKge  Kidliji linens  or  iwrsonal  rivalry. 
But  it  diirera  widely  from  thii^.  in  tliat  It  is  not 
based  upon  the  mere  fact  tliat  all  nmn  cannot  have 
the  same  thing,  and  must  give  way  to  one  nnotlier ; 
it  rcstii  upon  a  positive  love  of  men,  one  to  another, 
and  a  profound  conviction  of  tlie  unique  value  of 
spiritual  things.  Moreover,  it  goe*  bnck  u|»on  tbo 
oxam]^>le  and  the  precept  of  Cbnat  Himself  ;  it  is  a 
con«|ncuou)(  emboiliment  of  His  mind  and  temper. 

In  this  connexiim  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of 
another  \-irtue  which  holds  n  high  jOacc  in  St. 
Paul's  teaching.  In  the  lint  of  tlio  triiita  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  5*),  the  virtue  which  appears  at  the 
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end  as  a  kind  of  cliiuax  ie  ^«/»dret«,  sdf-conirol. 
It  will  not  be  juatiliable  to  press  too  far  its  poAition 
iu  this  CblAlogtitt  ;  but  there  coii  bo  no  douut  that 
it  bolds  an  iuitjortunt  poaitiou  in  St.  Faiir;^  tuind. 
It  it)  one  of  tlm  qualitieii  required  of  lb»  Wtlioji 
(Tit  1*) ;  il  iH  inculcattnl  by  the  oxunplu  of  tliH 
xealous  athlete  (I  Co  9"),  and  it  appears  in  2  P  1' 
as  a  Btage  in  the  proj^resa  of  men  in  this  world. 
It  is  in  regard  to  thnt  virtue,  probably,  that  tho 
etiucal  ideas  of  the  apoiitolio  writerti  dilTer  most 
vharactcrisl-iculty  fruni  the  view»  of  conteniporary 
Gr.  writers.  The  Or.  view  of  virtue  was  ehiully 
tliat  of  a  condition  attained  after  utru^'^le ;  it 
did  not  contomphito  the  {Kmiatonce  of  Utmpta- 
tion,  or  of  any  disposition  to  yield  on  the  port  of 
the  virtnotw  man.  The  material  wde  of  man  was 
not.  DO  to  Hpcak,  an  actual  element  in  virtuoun 
action  ;  it  required  auppreasion,  not  control :  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  Cnristian  virtue  does  not 
protend  to  inrroilucc  warfare  or  tioparatioti  into 
the  organization  of  man.  It  recojjuiiiHs  the  need 
of  aelf^ntrol,  but  the  character  of  tlie  man  who 
maaagee  lii»  [ihy»it'aJ  nature  uitd  keeps  it  in  i(H 
proper  relation  to  UU  whole  life  is  selectcMl  for 
commendation.  The  irjup^rua.  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
more  real  tiling  than  the  (rwt^fXNriVq  of  a  Ijr. 
idiilosopher ;  and  it  is  not,  morally  speaking,  a 
lower  conception  of  virtuous  lifu. 

(&]  We  now  come  to  consider  thrco  states  or  con- 
ditions or  virtues  whieli  are  most  of  all  identified 
with  the  ChriHttan  ix>int  of  view.  ThoBo  are  the 
well-known  triad,  Fuith,  Hoite,  and  Love.  Tliey 
are  for  the  mn«t  part  identified  with  St.  Paul,  and 
found  esjierially  in  I  Co  13.  Hut  it  is  not  true 
to  snpito&c  that  they  are  limitod  to  that  passage. 
They  occur  in  close  connexion,  both  in  ht.  Peter 
(li.il.*i)^  and  iu  the  Ep.  to  tho  Hebrews  (10»), 
and  in  other  paHsngcs  of  St.  Paul  (1  Th  1^'  fi*. 
Col  1**'].  Indufxi  their  connexion  in  soremarkablu 
that  it  has  been  recently  arj^ied  that  it  must  have 
been  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  ULmKelf.* 
Without  committing  ourselvea  on  this  point,  it.  is 
at  least  wortli  noticing  that  the  connexion  is 
frequent,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  hod 
some  dehnitely  ethical  significance.  The  question 
then  arises,  What  is  implied  by  tho  oomhinution 
of  these  three  virtnest  There  is  nracticallv  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  i\iri%  t\nn  dWirf).  It  is 
true  that  Airii  means  Bornetinies  a  particular  state 
of  mind,  sometimes  the  object  on  wliich  it  rests, 
but  there  is  no  serious  ambiguity.  Hut  witli  the 
third  mloTii  this  is  not  the  ca»e.  It  Ik  anibiL'uoim  ( 1 ) 
because  it  stands  botlt  for  the  temper  uf  the  faith- 
ful person  and  for  the  object  of  hiH  failh  ;  but  (3) 
more  seriously,  because  Ine  character  of  tlic  moral 
temper  is  not  clear.  The  word  means  not  only 
trustfulness,  but  also  Iruetworthinees.  And  even 
in  those  passages  whore  Xha  context  excludes  tho 
passive  sensQ.tiiere  are  further  dilferences  in  the 
associations  given  by  various  writers  to  the  words. 
-St.  .James  {*2")  nectns  to  mean  by  it  little  mora 
than  an  intellectual  a^isent  to  a  ptitnosition  ;  it  is 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  devils  tan  he  said 
to  ho.  The  wvrd  in  St.  Paul  lia«(  a  mural  rather 
than  a  purely  intellectual  meaning.  It  dcst-ribes 
the  temper  of  one  who,  in  full  view  of  all  that 
makes  the  other  wav.  trusts  in  the  vhaiader  mid 
power  of  God  (cf.  Jto  4"  RV).  And  so  St.  Paul 
speaks  naturally  of  faith  being  made  active  by 
love  {ivtjrfot^trri  5»'  6.fA-rtit,  Gal  a*).  Il  is  inspired 
by  the  love  of  the  penion  un  whom  it  rests,  and 
therefore  doe^  not  fail.  In  the  £p.  to  the  HebrewB 
wo  again  notice  a  slight  vnrintion  in  nse.  The 
auUior  describes  faith  in  somew-hat  prccissc  fashion 
as  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  tho  evidence 

*  Kcfcb.  ^irrapAa.  pL  lai ;  cf.  Ropes,  iMa£i>KldUJMK,p.  24. 
Itoth  thcM  vorka  mm  in  Kikniack'i  Mrtea  ol  TisU  und  UnUr- 
rueMwmtn,  Bd.  v.  4  uid  Ud.  xlr.  2. 


of  things  not  seen'  (H'j.  By  thia  ho  Bccms  to 
mean  a  certainty  in  the  mind  uf  the  faithful  person 
thiit  the  hopes  he  has  will  be  realized.  The  oon- 
lidence  is  m>  great  that  lie  seems  almost  to  tuive 
in  his  poneasion  the  ihin^i^it  whi<-U  are  not  yet 
in  btiing.  Such  a  man,  like  Moki^s,  'endures  as 
seeing  the  invisible.' 

It  is  somewhat  dilOcult  to  describe  succinctly  the 
oliajocter  in  which  tlieso  tliree  virtues  converce. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  Ihu  aiKiiitlcs,  tlm 
death  and  re^iurrection  of  Ohri.st  were  Ore  prlmacr 
and  Kulient  faetii  with  whieh  alt  life  hud  tu  deal. 
Hence  these  determine  the  nrimary  reference  of 
the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  belie%'er.  His 
fnith  rests  u[Kin  Christ  as  risen  and  ascended  :  his 
hopt  is  in  the  consnmmation  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  world  J  his  ^m'S  is  directed  to  the  father  who 
guided,  and  the  Son  who  cfTected,  his  redemption. 
The  whole  atmosnhere  of  the  Epistles  is  full  of 
tiicJK  faets,  and  all  pra^ticAl  reiinlu  which  flow  out 
from  the  presence  uf  these  virtues  are  deiwndent 
on  the  truth  of  thene  facta.  Thus,  because  ttie 
believer  holds  to  the  truth  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  he  has  certainty,  where 
otiiers  doubt,  in  his  view  of  llio  history  of  the 
world  and  of  himself.  His  faith  is  not  a  blind 
acceptance  of  anything  that  bappeuB.  He  knows 
as  well  as  any  one  the  diirieulties  in  life,  and  the 
darkness  M'hiob  hangs  over  human  things.  Ue 
sce.i  things  occur  which  he  did  not  foresee  and 
cannot  ex|jlain.  Hut  he  is  nut  in  pre^ern'o  of  a 
mere  chaos  of  irrational  forces,  nith  a  blind  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  iiurno'ie  behind  them  ;  he  hns 
a  sure  confidence  in  tiie  uealh  and  resurrection  of 
Christ;  that  is,  ho  is  able  to  take  thcni  as  a  typo 
of  the  action  of  God,  and  to  tind  in  tlicni  a  ground 
of  anticipation  for  the  fnturu.  il<;c-au>te  (^hriMt  has 
risen  from  the  dead,  iuNtead  of  heirjg  of  all  men 
the  must  misurahli:  he  is  tho  [K^rsun  of  all  others 
who  has  a  sure  hold  ui«m  Hfe.     See  Faith. 

In  like  manner,  the  natural  object  of  tho  virtue 
of  hope  is  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
eonsnmmation  of  all  things  which  that  event  will 
bring.  It  is  this  hope  that  enables  men  tu  endure 
the  sorrows  and  pain  of  the  wutid  ;  it  is  hidden  in 
some  sort  in  tlie  groaning  and  travailing  of  ereatiou 
(Ro  S"*"").  It  results  from  the  steady  endurance 
of  peniBcution  (Ro  ffi),  anil  it  doex  not  make 
ashamed.  It  is  not  dittieult  t-o  seu  how  this  con- 
fidence in  tho  future  will  alleet  life  on  its  practical 
side.  It  involves  no  nnreality,  and  no  optimistic 
veiling  of  the  real  evil  in  things.  With  a  full 
sense  of  the  presence  of  pain  and  other  troubles  in 
the  world,  it  looks  u]K>n  the  course  of  liiHtory  with 
certainty  and  fcarlesan^tw.  There  is  no  hatintinc 
dread  lest  the  world  may  be,  after  all,  a  chaos  ol 
irrational  forces  without  jmrpoae  or  true  guidance  ; 
because  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  truth  of  His 
person,  and  the  certainty  of  His  promises,  prevent 
all  such  hazy  and  depressing  conditions  of  mind. 
The  virtue  of  hope  is  closely  allied  with  the  virtue 
of  faith.  The>|  both  rest  Ulion  the  chararter  ami 
sulf-manifestation  of  God  ;  they  lioth  iifrnet  life 
by  liriu^ng  within  its  sx'bere  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual  order. 

And.  lastly,  tho  virtue  of  /ore  depends  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  feeling  of  hostility  and  estrange- 
ment which  had  ho  long  been  ubroiid  in  the  norld. 
The  cfTorts  of  Cod  fur  the  sulvaliuu  uf  man,  Hi» 
care  for  the  souls  of  indivi<lual  men— that  Is,  tliu 
prominent  events  in  tho  inconiate  Ufu  uf  His  Hon — 
coinmend  the  love  of  God  to  us.  From  of  old,  men 
had  sought  by  various  means  for  intennurse  with 
God.  and  yet  hnd  fallen  short.  The  life  of  Christ 
opened  the  way  to  a  fuller  communion  than  they 
had  ventured  to  anticiiMite.  The  law  of  God,  st^eu 
in  tlm  light  of  I  he  deal  II  and  resurrection  of  (Jlirist, 
could  be  n  regular  princi[ile  of  action  ;  nut  imposed 
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arbitrarily  from  without,  but  accepted  and  ander- 
BtocxI  OS  the  tnio  form  of  IntercotirBe  with  tJod  in 
life.  Aptin,  in  rt'^ard  to  man.  the  old  InLrrkTs 
which  KujMii'Ati^il  tlioiii  u'oultl  t«nd  to  be  broken 
down,  beraiisQ  all  aliku  c;jiint>  uniiur  thu  cun- 
deinnation  of  ^in  nnd  wit  tiin  the  rati{^  of  salvation. 
The  brotherhood  of  men  amongst  themselves  i-j 
the  ©xpTeBsion  of  the  knowledtTi  of  the  lovo  of 
God  towards  all.  To  profetw  love  to  God  and  to 
fall  in  love  to  man  is,  morally  e<pcaking,  a  coutra- 
diotion.  The  one,  by  the  logic  of  moral  life, 
involves  the  other. 

We  liave  now  concluded  what  it  aeems  necessary 
to  fiav  aa  to  the  ethicR  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
poHaible  to  develop  the  siniilaritieK  and  the  uon- 
tra8tM  between  the  ethics  of  the  Greeks  or  of 
moileni  philoMtpby  and  the  moral  doctrinen  of 
Christianity,  Or  wo  might  endeavour  to  trnco 
the  etlect  of  the  principles  here  indicated  in  the 
hiKtory  of  tlio  Christian  Church.  Both  of  thuiie 
topics  would  be  neoeisanr  to  a  complete  dincuiotion 
of  Chrintian  ethica.  Being  restricted  here  to  the 
cthtcH  of  tho  Bible,  we  niuiit  leave  them  »iide  aa 
irrelevant.  It  remains,  tlierefore,  merely  to 
emphasize  the  fjeneral  principh's  which  follow  from 
our  consideration  of  the  eiibjvct.  It  seems  to 
emerge  clear ly  as  a  rouuit  of  the  whole,  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
are  rdigious.  In  the  early  days  an  ethical  mean* 
ing  was  given  to  religious  ceremonies  which  dia* 
tintraishra  tbem  sharply  from  the  generality  of 
suort  rites.  In  the  hands  uf  the  prophets  the 
etiiica!  principles  of  li/e  were  nswerted  with  ex- 
ceptional vigour  and  clearness  ;  but  always,  with 
however  severe  a  side-glance  at  ceremonial,  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  wor^lup  of  J".  In  the 
Psalmists  the  various  shades  of  moral  feeling  are 
described  with  intinlte  knowledge  and  fulness,  but 
the  further  reft^reiico  is  always  to  the  di'stre  for 
interrouTso  with  Uod.  Kven  in  the  Sapionlial 
Books,  where  the  tone  in  leant  lofty  and  spiritual, 
the  wi!»iom  of  man  is  found  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  obedience  to  Lli<4  taw. 

The  change  which  results  from  Christianity 
is  partly  due  to  the  deeper  Insight  and  more 
alluring  attraclivent^s.^!  of  the  example  anil  nrearih- 
ing  of  Chriitl :  but  it  owes  more  htill  to  lliu  va»t 
increase  in  knowledfje  of  actual  B|»iritoal  truth 
which  Christ  brought  to  man,  and  the  infinite 
siguillcance  of  the  acts  of  Chriitt  upon  the  life  of 
men.  The  truth  is  summed  n|>,  finally,  in  the  words 
of  St.  John,  'Tlie  law  was  given  by  SIoscs,  grace 
and  trutli  came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (1").  It  was  not 
merely  that  He  channed  the  world  with  the 
example  of  a  ninlesa  Man  nulfering  WcauKo  other 
men  were  sinful ;  nor,  again,  does  the  elfect  of  His 
life  rest  merely  npon  the  grnrioti^ness  or  the 
austerity  of  His  words ;  bnt  it  Hows  from  the  fact 
that  He  brought  truth  as  well  as  grace ;  power  to 
achieve  what  the  world  had  so  long  failed  to  att-nin ; 
and  knowU><lg4-  of  the  Rpiriliml  ordiTr  wh^-ri  all  had 
been  guesswork  and  Uiizurdoua  conjecture  hefuro. 

Stnny  things  follow  from  this.  The  various 
ethical  doctrines  which  are  from  time  to  time 
represented  as  the  only  contribution  of  Christianity 
to  the  world's  history  are  really  corollaries  of  the 
facts  u])on  which  Christianity  restn.  The  infinite 
value  of  each  human  sonl,  with  all  that  has  conio 
of  it  in  the  changed  poi^ition  of  individuoln,  pre- 
supposes, speaking  biutorically,  the  ht>liBf  in  the 
(icheme  of  salvation.  The  idea  of  universal  \ov« 
is  not  the  result  of  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  the  practical  exposition  (as  we 
haTc  indieated  above)  of  the  true  relation  of  God 
to  nian.  And,  again,  the  princi])Ie  of  self-sacrifice 
is  not  Hn  arbitrary  !aw  iinjHiMod  ou  men.  challenging 
an  exjjlaiialion  which  it  never  receives,  but  is  the 
practu^  expresBiou  of  the  law  of  li>vo,  together 


with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

Wo  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  and  the 
diflioulty  of  ninny  of  the  critical  questions  M-hich 
surround  the  bnoky  of  the  Bible.  In  the  present 
article,  as  baa  l<et'n  already  observed,  they  have 
been  deliberately  left  aside.  It  would  have  been 
im]fOs»iblc,  in  the  Ai'st  place,  to  treat  them 
adecjuattly  in  passing,  and  inadequate  discu-wion 
is  u.'jel<i»s.  But  tlu-re  ia  a  further  reason,  which, 
now  that  the  exposition  of  the  ethics  is  contr>let«d, 
it  seems  well  to  mention  again  and  cmpnosizo. 
These  critical  queHtiuns  are  not  only  irrelevant  to 
the  present  du(cuit«ion,  they  are  largely  irrelevant 
to  any  discnfwion.  Speaking  genoruliy,  we  may 
say  that  the  Bible  has  Imd  ilJ*  efTect  very  largelv 
as  it  stands.  It  comes  liefore  us  a  whole,  and, 
though  criticism  may  diy>lay  for  ua  the  proce*f  by 
which  some  of  the  (JT  books  have  L-ome  into 
existence,  it  will  not  seriously  alter  this  fact. 
AntI  in  the  ease  of  the  NT  Ihe  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon  and  the  publication  of  Uio 
various  hooka  is  now  nut  hark  so  far  that  Ihiiro  ta 
not  room  for  a  complicated  evolution  of  ideas  of 
which  the  traces  arc  largely  loi^t.  Those  who  are 
concerned  to  trace  the  fonnative  idc/i«  in  the  Bible 
must  tuke  it  as  a  whole.  Vot  it  is  in  view  of  the 
unity  of  thought  wliich  runs  through  it  that  the 
separate  books  have  been  gathered  into  one  ;  this 
woa  the  chief  guiding  prinupio  in  the  formation  of 
the  Canon. 

LirsRATViut  [ftdded  bv  tbc  Eorroa  ;  tti«  mon  uu^rul  Ti&mei  ora 
inmuall  upiuIaV— 'i.  TUK  OLD  TKHTAillOr :  lliLUuxM, 
Vebiv  iIm  I/njmtng  lUr  AttUti.  JtWufiou,  l^MU'.  lUimuut, 
Stvdien  lur  amiK.  Jtttimontoaeh.  tlS'ti}.  if.  1~I4^:  iVatiimnn, 
Gftek.  der  MrM.  SUullSSO),  L;  Ktixiu  {Kd.},  llauptprtM^m* 
dtir  ailiir.  Itdiffim$if$aeh.  U84;  Dclilw^  in  fKE<  *.  ITS; 
ItkhiD.  U  WB  tl  1274 ;  Kumen,  JUtiffion  ^  Itnut,  1.  n^SOJ 
(Rnx.  tr  1^70;  Mailer,  KtMiaJdtoM  in  Sarif  AgU.  ISH; 
huthiirdt,  Ilitt.  of  CArittitn  JTlAlcf  (Ens.  tr.  tSSB),  SB-AA; 
Ebmnl,  ApoUgeOat  (Oifl.  Ir.  1888),  i  S38-$sa  :  HOMT,  JTofiti 
Dime^tit4  inOt  BiUt,  S  voU.  ISTS,  187S :  Uoo*R  in  £«■  «wwf  i  >^ 
IWI,  ht^b ;  Ladd,  Ikieuiau  uf  Sarntd  Strifiun  (ISM).  I.  4M- 
4aB.T3S-7iS;  KoberUon,  £arfy.AWM>n«//«niW<BMlrcl  Uoture, 
IbSO),  80e-«!a;  C&llUrfl,  Prmrtftihe  ICtrriati'm  l^ioM),  SU-.17 ; 
8CBVVn,0r  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  1893),  1.  I47ff.,  aiSff..  H.  62ff.; 
Btaxm,  AAfc«  n/  tA«  iUdTtit.  1AS&;  8tnmi,  CkriiOian  Hihta 
(18K),  eS-W,  4e»-4c«  \  RtMton  In  CqoA.  On»>.  (ISM),  sii-sni : 
dntove,  Chri^iaa  EtKu-m  (IIL,  IHSKX  H-Vi,  U-w- 

0.  TUB  APOCUrrilA  :  Kcerl,  Apokryphen  dta  AT,  ISW, 
/Am  Wort  GotUt  u.  die  Ap'>kr.  l&SS,  Dm  ApekmpSt^fngt^ 
IS-'S;  I-utl.*rJt,  flu*.  ^  Vhr.  BtAiet  (Kiw.  tr.  IBtfX  W-fl; 
Si-iiurer,  HJf  II.  li.  WS.;  MoirrtrKMUi,  Orioim  and  (irmtift  qf 
iiiliyx,.n<mh.  r>rot.  laKi  484-406. 

CV7Uk  NEW  TSSTAMSyT  AVD  CBRIXTIASITY : 
Behmer,  SyAem  it*  t/tr.  UA*nt,  18M ;  Wendt,  EinUitwtff  in  di* 
KaiJt,  UMH :  Schmid,  ChriM.  Sittmtthn,  ed.  Hrllir,  1807 ; 
Maurice,  £i»»Un  tif  St,  Joka,  ChriMan  BtAica.  ISO? :  lj»)<l- 
foot, '  St.  i-atii  uid  SuMft.'  to  OwP*.  on  PhUipp.  <i«6^).  sr-v-m. 
nlw  in  IHttertatifftu,  £47-«S;  HsrieM,  ftw*«>»  o/  CAr  H(Ai>* 
(»Uie.  tr),  ISSR;  WetnUikor,  'A&flUwe  etirirtlkher  .siiif,-  in 
Jm'f^.  IBTB,  1-36;  TilOH*.  <if»<h,  der  ehrvl.  Sitl^iUfkr*  t.i  d/^ 
Zrit  (W  .V7'.  1S7»:  WuHkc.  Handi.  der  cAr.  SOtntrhrt  nAU), 
IT  I'l-i  <Rn)r.  tr.  ChrMian  lit/,<^-*,  lUTS).  new  «L  bj'  .S._'hijlw, 
IHfl.'.;  Cliiliwinn,  Chr.  Klhik.  HJ;4 ;  Wmc.  C/iriMtuinity  mimI 
Slor,tlit>/.  li>Ti3  ;  Smith  (I.  fl.),  ChaFactfruticf  ../  Chr.  HonUitjf 
1111..  IWB):  »on  Hotmwin.  ThtolojUtAe  Kthi*.  ISTs;  Lanfrr. 
Orunrf.  der  lAritt.  EtAik,  ISTS;  MMttnfen,  <'Ari*twn  ethu-t, 
Eny.  tr.,  i  »oU  ISTft-lSSJ ;  BnTiijiJiK,  GtKft.  drr  ehritU  SUtr, 
vol  i.  1880 (H.  JSW):  Ewnwn.  KUtik dt$  A pottrU  Pottlttt.  !*«>: 
H1fictei»r,  (tnoid.  drr  GUXMhrvM-  ttnd  Sittrnlrhr'',  Ibssl);  Lccicy, 
Iliii.  «/  JSumpean  ttoraU,  1SS2;  Fnnk,  Si/M*M  der  eAridl. 
SilllitAltit.  18S4~l»a7 ;  Mortlncw.rypMo/  SUiieal  Tht»rv,  laSJ  ; 
DomnRM.  Chri4t.  SiUftMm,  1S86  (EOff.  Ir.  IS-tTj ;  Cuikcil, 
Ditripliw  o/  lA«  CAr.  CAdnMln*.  18SS;  Ov».  (^tfJ>.  der  cAru>L 
Hthik,  11*31-139(1;  BiwwTcit,  OuWmms  «/_^w*-  o/  EMi.-j.  I8s4l; 
Uegler,  ff«#rik.  dtrtArirt.  Hlhii.  XSas ;  Wertoolt,  Sw-ii/  Affftt 
ofCkriatianitv,  li9J :  F1iig«l.  DU  Sitt0rdthrt  Jtnt.  is^ .  Ilaidi. 
Ofie*  IdmM  and  tht  Chr.  CAuraA  (Bib.  LccL  tt)S»).  ir>»'i:(>: 
Ukthcaon,  Landmtulct  nS  ^^  Moraiily,  1S88 ;  Luthnnn,  i/u(. 
of  Chr.  glAiVf  (Kng.  tr.  1889J.  77-104:  SUntrtn.  P'Ot.nrt-  >tf 
Chr.  Bthia.  IBM;  OniST,  'CbrlsUu  Ethiot,'  iii  Lux  MunJi 
(l^tb  «d.  1891},  S40-aaS;  ScbsrLinK.  Chrwt.  ^JrnMtv,  IS02 ; 
brlcht,  Moraluu  in  Dwarfnt,  IMtt:  Suttu,  ChfiMUn  Bthift, 
isiti :  Ctlrd.  ntxivtion  o/  Ritlgian  (OUTonl  \jtxL  1803).  I.  Mtff., 
II.  Mtf..  Itri!. ;  K.1IOI1T,  n«  ChriMian  Kthie.  IMW ;  Diii'iiiloXB, 
Via  K^KfOf  Vita  (Hili.  \^-X.  1»M),  SOtt-!* ;  J-^bolat.  Chrintian 
I>iKlriw  and  Morali  (Kemky  Lect).  1R»I;  »tron.i.  r  ,.™f,.,-, 
Klhict  fItL.  IWA),  Wp.  iO-21.  47-73.  and  »ccts.  iii  ■■■■  ' 
Christ,  t'fftit.  8th  «l.  1896 ;  Kinn.  UnralUH  and  H,  i 
LwU  HSK,).  WMOI :   Ku«bel.  GtriU.  Blhik,  IflOO  ,■■■■■■■'■. 
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to  tlic  KUilufi  ut  Lbe  Pl>Mri««c*  nnci  UT.'  fn  BMieal  WortdHSOTX 
X.  I0b-2DS;  Ikmw.  UonUt  Chntunne,  laOT-tSPS. 

T.  U.  Stbono. 

ETHIOPIA  (AtdiDTCa),  tim  nainu  whereby  the 
LXX  trtuitiliLLurH  n-tulerL-d  the  Ueb.  e^  ;KUtf»»i, 
auJ  ill  Pb  72"  mid  74"  the  Ileb.  crx. 

1.  DERIVATION,  etc. — Tho  wonl  occurs  ui  the 
earliest'  Gr.  Iiteratur«  as  the  iia.ino  uf  b  race  to  bo 
found  in  the  extreme  E.  and  the  oxtnuuo  W.;  in 
later  writers'  the  nation  isinorodclinitely  localLzed 
as  dwcllLtii,'  S.  of  Eyypt.  The  niune  wouhi  eeem 
to  be  iireek,  and  to  ci^vfy  'Ited-facws'  Icf,  the 
Himilur  word  al0cip  np[ilit>d  (ly  Homer  to  wine),  a 
duuignutioii  derived  ircm  thd  colour  of  the  people, 
just  as  man}-  naiuett  givitn  by  the  Ur.  geogmpUera 
to  African  triliOB  are  durived  from  their  charoc* 
tvrislicH.  habits,  or  mode  of  life;  and  inileed  the 
present  inhablUuits  of  Abytisiuia  are  Huid  tu  call 
tlicmsclven  Kay  ('red'  in  Amliaric),  aa  opposed 
t^i  the  Nubiatis,  whom  they;  t«nn  black  [tefcour  in 
Atiiharic,  anlitn  in  I^tliioiiic ;  Lejeau,  Voyage  en 
Abystinit,  1872,  p.  77).  As,  however,  the  colour 
thai  is  associated  with  the  'Klhiopians'  is  out 
red,  bat  A/ocit:  (dnv.  Sai.  ii.  23j,  it  hn»  been  su(;- 
gented  that  the  Gr,  name  rejiruscnts  the  Grccizi^ 
fonn  of  some  foreign  appellation,  snch  aa  A{ydb, 
plural  of  the  Arab,  ^ib,  '  scents,'  nsod  to  doHi^tiate 
the  tnlmbitonta  of  the  country  whence  tlie  inc«n!te 
ciime  (Glaser,  I>U  A(/ijfsinicr  in  ArabUn,  p.  10], 
The  word  in  a  loan-wurd  in  the  luD^^a^c  called 
Kthiiipio,  im]iort«'d  fruiu  the  Greek,  and  only  em- 

Slovt'd  l>y  the  AbyttHinian}*  in  ChriHtian  times  to 
enote  thems«lves.  In  the  inst.-ription  uf  Aduliis 
the  Abvssinian  king  claims  to  have  defeated  the 
ElhiupuuLs  auioni;  other  foreign  rac«« ;  meaning 
bv  this  name,  accordinj,^  to  I^jeoa'a  suggestion, 
the  Sbaucallas,  a  trilic  placed  in  the  ma^s  of 
Harris  and  Lefevre  to  ihu  W.  of  the  Abys-sinian 
nrovinco  81iir^,  hetM-cvn  the  Hvith  March  and 
Taccaze.  The  name  ll'tb'tsh,  whereby  tho  Abys- 
sinian  country  and  jwoplc  are  de«i;,'noLt,Hl  in  Arauio 
(whence  the  European  Abyasinia),  would  appojirto 
reprehent  an  ancient  i^^>'p-  name  for  some  African 
race  (Glas«r,  I.e.,  after  W.  Max  MUller) ;  the 
native  name  ix  Geez. 

3.  Geoobaphy.— Althoiipb  llie  Gr.  ^granhera 
after  th<^  time  of  the  Pcoleuiie)^  disdm^^tisft  tlic 
kingdom  of  Mero£  from  the  neiffhbuurinu  tribe», 
they  make  the  term  Etliiopia  include  botJi.  Tho 
extent  of  territory  covered  liy  this  name  is  there- 
fore very  iireat :  to  the  ancients  it  reprKwnted  all 
the  land  txHindud  by  the  l.'p|H:r  Nile  on  the  W., 
and  the  Ked  Sea  and  Ambian  Gulf  on  tJie  K.  ;  the 
aoathem  extremity  they  <lid  not  profeiu  txi  lie  able 
to  fix.  Only  niudeni  —  the  most  mmlem  —  r«- 
aearches  have  been  able  to  map  out  accurately 
tlie  land  known  to  the  old  geographers  by  vague 
reports. 

The  kutl  whcncv  ihr  N11«  derive*  lu  w&len  Is  dacribed  by 
Ijicati  u  Mttrr*  artntt,  but  thia  deaeriuUnn  b  not  triM  of  mt 
w  liulF  of  hlliiopliv.  While  lh«  imUUcal  uh  tfUau  hava  cooiUuitly 
IjLTti.  and  ftr>^  iiUI,  fluctuiOint;,  th«  DAtunU  divUon*  u«  tlii««. 
Thr^  lil^'liloiidaor  AtiyHlnis  Mpanie  the  S^ddn  (tunultj  spelt 
6c>iiiliiiiJ,  or  *  hiju-k  rAiintrv,'  on  the  N.  vid  W.  tmiii  Iho  DanA' 
tu  cuuucry,  vrtili:li  Usm  l>ctw««a  Un  Etbioplsu  nuiga  uid  the 
•eo. 

(a\  ThK  Soudan,  havInK  befn  nreir  tniTQned  by  Curapeuia 
telura  Sir  Samuel  lUknjXii*  Tributari**  nf  Ahgi^nu%.  1067), 
hu.  KiiK^  tht!  ciit«rpriM  of  Uobonuned  Abinad,  b»en  Hvquently 
111*  crtilH'  ol  Kuruiwan  Interatt,  umI  the  campalffna  thai  Imvf 
Ii#«ti  Iniiicht  Ihcro  Itftv*  led  to  the  eliifldatlon  of  Its  (eiMmphy ; 
ftri'l  ih*  wurksof  Witiif»t«  (WaAif  I'inn  in  M«  Sfftmtim*  Soudan. 
IHOI],  Hlxlin  fuiiA  (rtrv  tnd  ^'irfrd  in  Hit  Snaan,Va»e),  UM 
uthvrm,  Kire  UMiir»t«  detiiili>  U>lli  o(  the  nature  of  the  counlty 
(:.r«io,OiW»c).  iBlleA  In  exUiii}  and  ot  the  tribe*  tlut  InbaUt  iL 
South  of  Ih*  thirtevntli  [lanllvl  of  bl4lud«  Is  lerUle  country 
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*  Still  the  eoatadoii  of  Ethiopia  with  India  continuea  long 
Intu  the  Obrution  era  (l<clrottne,  Uatfn«vx  pour  fAUttnre  du 


with  >  atz  cpwithx'  rainfall ;  K.  of  it  are  %-aat  etcppea  witli 
tn-gu^nt  thonro  And  tJiiii!yi«»(l«red  welU  fH'ijimtc,  p.  8).  A 
iiarn<tv  iitrii)  ot  riih  vi.-i[i.-tiiti<)a  b>  to  bo  founa  OD  eltber  aide  Of 
tUv  N'ilr,  whiiili  flow*  iiituii){h  it,  imtUnz  a  sicantlc  curve  bv' 
lurvn  tile  UiiH  and  Utih  <:aturacta.  and  r*cdnD|;  at  Al-Dauer 
<ahout>3'45'  K  Ionic.,  17' 31/  N.  laL)  t^ic  Atharu,  ladvii  lu  the 
rattiy  MNUton  with  tbt  wat?r»  of  Abj-Bstm>,  but  m  the  dri.'  Haaon 
a  trad  of  white  aand  ;  aMl  aomo  ti»  o  dc|[re«s  farther  S.  k|)littiiiii 
at  the  modern  town  of  Khartoum  into  toe  Bloe  and  White  Nile. 
The  •oenci;  ia  divernfled  by  EDOuflUin  tsngca  of  uo  i^rvafc 
littitfht. 

(b)  Vvry  ttilTcrent  from  tbiK  Sat  rolling  plaJnb  the  Switicriand 
of  Africk,  Ab>-«rima,  a  plateau  with  a  mean  alrraUoa  ol  WOO  tL, 
(■xi«ii[iin«  from  9'  to  1^*  StT  N.  laU,  and  at  lU  greateat  width 
troiii  37*  to  i>.^  1-1  Ionic.  Never  completely  wrend  from  oom- 
nitiiDk'mti'iri  witli  Ktirvipc.  thU  couDtrj-  waa  Aral  aoooralely 
dvacribwl  In  Uie  tiittoria  ^KtAi/miiB  of  the  Ethlopio  nfaolar 
Job  tiudolf  f  1001),  while  tiw  w-Jciitilli:  nba«rAaliona  and  nieaaure- 
nisnte  ol  uic  ex[>toren  Ru|tpell  {HeiM  in  AthfMKinien,  183tl), 
Ix'f6vre  (Keyoj^  m  Ahyftinir.  liiS^-lbA^).  aud  Ferret  and 
Ualinjartoantffinporaiy  with  the  la^l),  have  in  recent  times  vaally 
incrKaaod  our  knovrledro  of  it,  which  hu  been  su|)|>teiuenl43d 
yet  more  rt<uept]v  hy  ua  rmaarchea  of  U"*  d'AbLodie  (Ci&i- 
nrai>hi«  d«  r£<AwfW,  )800)  and  Otbcro  (•'.j.  Tlii»di>r«  fluul* 
TluSacnid  CiliforUtt  XUuopiant,  IStU;  Schoclltr,  NtltAfUun- 
fftn  aber  mnm  Amm  <n  dtr  Ctibmia  Eritrta,  clc.>  Heparaled 
on  tli«  E.  fron  tb«  Red  Sea  by  tbs  £thk)|dao  ranir<>  (u  It  waa 
flrvt  BatD«d  by  H.  Ihe«]^  Lofftviv),  bounded  on  the  a.  Ur  the 
rivenHawMfaandAbaytaftenntnla  the  Blue  NIleX  on  the  N.by 
lh«  riven  AaMfaa,  Bartca,  and  Caab,  and  on  the  W,  by  the  AllHUBt 
the  Ahyndnlan  plateau  indlAea  tovmirb  the  N.W.,but  reaohea 
itefrreateatelcvatkain  the  mie.  of  8amcn  orSeni\-vn,  of  which 
the  loltioat.  Baa  Dedlen.  Is  U.WO  ft.  hl^h.  The  (cnr  rlvera 
■Udsut  (the  Nile  of  Ethiopia),  Manb,  Abay,  and  lUwaah,  with 
iheir  num^roua  trIbniarlfM,  divide  the  country  Into  a  great 
iiumlMU  ol  natural  provintwa;  andaa  Uie*«  riven  flow  Ui  d(«p 
nL\inea,  inlercommunkallao  during  the  niny  ■eaaoo  il  fro- 
<ju«ntly  auspended;  while  the  Mareb  aad  Ihu  Unwuh  loae 
themaelvea  In  the  aand  after  dividing  into  many  clunaela,  ihe 
Taooazi  (called  durinif  part  of  Ita  courte  the  SetUt«J  Hows  into 
Ihe  ALhara  at  Tonut  (in  the  province  of  Katarir)^  while  the 
Aliar  (u'likh  near  Ita  riae  curviia  ihrougb  Lake  Taana,  the 
iCTVtt^ltMZ  or  the  Abmlnlan  lakes)  later  on  Id  iU  oourae  is  called 
the  Ulue  Nile.  Tlic  poUUml  and  linruiflUo  division  «f  the 
oQuntry  into  TiiTc.  Amhafm,  Sboa.  and  Oalla  dbtricti  la  recent; 
a  more  natural  dirbjon  Is  that  acoordln|[  to  which  the  native 
mwriphendi;-lde  their  land  Into  ton^a— the  Kola  ot  IowUimIj 
(below  fi£00  fL.^  the  Woina-licla  <Ua>-7SW  IL),  and  the  l*eja 
(orer  T6CU  ft.),  dlstiniruLshed  by  Ihoir  Itora  and  fauna.  (Sc-c  on 
thcae  eap.  J.  Dove,  EryttinHtygltt/t  S7  to  I'ctcrmann'a  ifitUtei- 
iuiiotn  *  die  Kiiltunoom  Nord-AbcniDifDi.'  and  for  anotber 
dlv^ion  A.  Railny,  tiulMin  d»  la  nviJU  dt  (Uoffraphie,  1382.) 

aTblnUy.  nn  the  E.  lidc  ot  Uie  Ethiopian  nui];r,  and  ex* 
ng  to  the  Bed  liaa  and  ttw  Oulf  of  Aden,  ts  a  vast  tract 
InhabiKd  now  by  three  Uamlliu  raeea  called  Omm^  nr  OaIIm. 
Afir  or  DanUtila.  and  Kumilia,  not  yat  Ihorou.i  i  -1. 

aiiwtig  thu  dcscTi|itHjn)«  ol  which  aiay  be  nii:ni  i» 

Bthi^i*  MfridioMjU  (Vwrin,  ISBO),  and  l^ulltwJ.       ^  -j>4 

Ott-J^rikn'ifyMcit,  ICfKJ^  The  gMldosy.  botany,  ami  1.0010^7  <** 
'Ethiopia'  are  olaborataly  treated  liiltaokwi'i  Jtti$at  in  utf- 
A/iiJca  C1S79},  ap.  UL  3. 

3.  Sketch  of  IIistoh v.— Portions  of  this  vast 
region  were  under  aome  sort  of  povemraent  during 
the  exi8t«n?c  of  the  anoicnt  kinirdom  of  Napata, 
thu  earlier  histfiry  uf  whiuh  han  lieen  aketehvd  in 
thu  article  (.'USil.  In  tliu  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
d«l pints  wo  Hnd  an  .Amoninn  king  Krt^anienua 
rcicning  at  Mvn>t=  (Ditnl.  iii.  6|,  wbow  name 
[Mrkamon,  'oath  of  AnM>u')  w.-l-*  fnurii]  in  <'7ir touches 
oti  Nubian  Dionument^Fihurtly  after  tboccntmenc«- 
ment  of  hicru;'1y]ihic  studies  (tee  Champollion* 
l''ut/apt  en  J\'nhie,  IIB;  Itoeellini,  Monuntfrnti 
SturuM,  ii.  321).  To  the  time  of  the  aaine 
I'tolcmy,  Brughch  (Zsehr.  f.  Xif»jpt.  SpracJie,  etc 
1890,  p.  213)  ajwijjns  the  rei^'U  of  "a  king  Horsiatef 
or  Arsiotea  (whotie  ntcle  with  a  U>n;rthy  in«Rription 
is  reproduced  by  Mnriotte,  Mmi  ununtx  fiiifrg^ 
nlate  11);  and  two  kiufpi  of  the  Bnine  family  as 
Erfiamenea,  Oncliniachis  and  Horiiia(-lii<!,  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopntor  seized  the  Thebaid, 
where  they  rei^-ned  twenty  years  (Brugscb,  l.e.i 
Rivillont,  Hcv.  Eyjptvl.  v.'SDiT.I.  At*  EucrRetcRl. 
\ft  said  to  have  xetit  nil  expolition  into  I.>r>wer 
NuLja  {Mon.  AduL),  the  two  juiwcrs  miuft  have 
been  lonj:  at  variance.  The  invailer*  of  the  The- 
baid were  ejected  by  Plolemy  Hpiplianua — if  llio 
cOMibinations  of  itcvillout  Iw  lorrccU— by  tlio  aid  of 
the  IJleiniiiyans,  an  ICthiopinn  tribe,  w!io.ie  prince* 
ln-'uceforth  become  Ruprenie  at  Mcrol*.  Ihou^'h 
Hrkiiowleii^^iiij,'  the  suwrainly  of  tho  K^ptian* 
and  iheir  hairs  the  Uoniana,  w'lienoa  it  cornea  tLat 


inBcriptions  in  honoar  of  Tiberius  and  Xero  bare 
been  fonnd  nt  D&kke  (the  ancient  Poelcla). 

An  fttt»inpt  wu  mulB  durios  the  relpn  of  Aujnittoi  by  ft 
qoeeii  OAiuea  Camlooe  to  lirive  the  Kohmiu  out  ot  the  TbebaM, 
rnmltlnff  in  the  taking  of  Xapata  atu\  H^ra^  hy  C.  Petnmiaa  In 
R.C.  24 ;  but  Ml  p4»oe  waa  nude  with  the  EUilot>lui  queen  by 
AnffUJtua  M  S&mot  In  t.c.  31,  Uie  defeat  of  Ihc  former  mky  not 
have  been  to  ootn{>l«le  b4  Btnbo  repfe«otitd  ll  (Book  xviL  ; 
UArltlout,  I.«.X  The  same  qiircn  bu  Men  identlfled  irilh  a  mvo 
ff*r!Xi*tm,  wbo  b  mciiLlonci]  in  ut  Inscription  ot  Lbe  jemr  B.u.  13 
as  wndini:  an  eIn1D*9K^-  Into  Kom.  territory  (^'ilckcn  In  flfrm^ 
for  IMKI.  p.  U&  on  C7i?  iil.  6060) ;  and  thl>  name  Kandake  (In 
I^Tp.  KniaJti-t  vith  fonilly  name  Amit-^rU;  I^petui,  i>rnJt- 
nw^,  r.  47  a  and  fr ;  as.  Urunoh,  Bnttif.  der  Mermt.  Dmtm. 
P.  T)  ll  nid  to  bare  been  tne  official  name  of  the  qaeen  of 
Ethiopia  [Blon  of  Soil.  Frag.  BiM.  Gtmx,  Iv.  S£l,  &X  Beyond  a 
•ollcary  aUualon  to  the  qiieen  ot  Mero«  In  Ac!  t>^  the  hlnory  of 
thisitata  la  blank  till  a  much  later  period,  u-henthtUleuunyan* 
OHM  into  coUMon  with  the  Koman  empire  (Ravillout,  a*ny 
inr  Iw  Bttmmftnt  In  'Him.  prt:  par  divers  nvanta  i. 
I'AfiScUnnle.'  rill,  t.  9711 ;  and  Pliny  acscrte  that  a  tribnne  with 
■oms  pmtoriani  Mnt  to  reeoonoitre  by  Nero,  who  waa  con* 
tvmpIUfnii  an  Bthloplan  war,  reporwd  that  the  rcsknu  about 
M«ro0  wera  deMrt«a  (Sat.  Bist.  vl.  -^y  It  haa  be«n  con- 
lecliirrd  l^y  r>ilt(uun(i  ('Utrar  die  AntAnici!  dn  Akaitmititchvn 
Ifailchea'  In  AbhatutU.  Afr  Akad.  n  Berlin.  ISTd,  p.  i^H)  that 
the  dv^nfall  ol  McroS  wu  the  result  ut  tlie  (.uxuiMJ^n  ol 
l*«troniua,  TbouKh  this  may  Be«m  doubtttil,  he  la  proMbly 
richt  in  t-'itini!'tiii(;  i^ith  tha  f^l  ot  Uenji  the  rw  ol  another 
■Lat«  In  Abyiwliiln ;  for  whervaa  the  clawlca]  geofntptwra  prior 
to  a.D.  50  <A|f«tliarchidir«  of  Ciiidua,  of  Iho  2nd  oenL  it.c,, 
excerpted  In  PbotU  BiUiotheea ;  Art«mldoruf  ot  Ephefua.  of 
the  let  oent.  s.c.;  Dfodoni*  Siculuv.  who  relief  In  hie  elaborate 
aooountof  Cthloiiia,  Bit.  iil.  10-S7,  ctUeSy  on  Acalhan-hldM, 
butparUjr  on  lrir>tTiii>UoM  whlob  he  bad  nltnsdt  collected  in 

Srypt;  Stnibo,  and  I'Unvji  know  of  no  otiur  j(«f«  but  that  ot 
fiii^,  the  author  of  tK«  Ptripltu  MarU  BmtArat  (of  the 
•cconu  half  of  Uie  ]>t  cent,  i.tt.)  knows  ot  a  mutropoUa  of  Uie 
AuxnniitiB  (i^lJuutw)  aituated  at  a  dlatanoe  of  eight  days  Iram 
Adulla, '  wUiLlier  all  the  ivory  troiii  beyond  the  Nile  Is  brougbl 
throiiub  C^t'tiiiiio  to  Aditha  for  ^Kportatloo,  It  was  fovemed 
by  a  kinit  named  ZMkiUea ;  and  iu  one  ol  the  uiacriptJana  at 
Adul  recorded  by  Ooaniaa  Indlcopleuatcs,  thatdnc,  Inferred 
hwa  the  phniaM  hi  Kiiployf  to  htrt  been  Une  ol  Aiiun,  a 
worshipper  ol  th«  Oreslc  (Ods  Arcs,  Zeos,  and  PoandoD.  enuni«r- 
■tas  conqowts  eztswUiif  ov*r  ft  grss*  portioa  of  modem 
Abyssinia,  luid  Into  nelgbboorlnff  tribas  sod  ooiiotrlesi,  la  s  Ust 
wherein  niaoy  extant  DSuwa  Oiors  for  tb«  Bnt  tins.  Sines 
this  kins  claims  to  hav*  been  Uio  Drat  of  hU  tine  to  con()n<-r 
trilwi  wliicli  in  Uie  Ums  ot  the  Perii^tu.  were  lubJeKl  to 
Zotkslcs,  Dlllinann  [I.e.  300)  arpuea  plau&il>)y  lliat  the  moiiu- 
msnt  of  Adulia  la  earlier  than  Uie  Periptiu ;'  whrnoe  It  woiilrl 
appear  that  Uie  empire  ot  Asum  oamo  Into  Itr irijf  aotDewhrrc 
III  Ihn  middle  ot  the  Int  cenL  A.s.  Tbu  dat«  cannot  he  much 
ewlkr,  aiacc  otherwise  ita  exlatcnce  ooiild  nol  have  Moapcd  the 
(Ircoks,  who  had  many  fartorica  on  the  Ued  Sea  ooaat,  dallnn 
Irom  the  tiniv  of  I'toleiny  Pbiladelphua,  who  la  aaid  to  havo 
orsaaitcl  ^)l■phant-huntln|^expecliU;OIU.  Althourb  there  rollnn-n 
a  f^p  of  ODinr  rcntiiri<ra  in  the  nlstory  of  Axum,  it  is  clt-ar  tJi.it 
the  (treat  (LRiiquily  claimed  for  their  empire  by  the  native 
AbyMinan  dironiden  ia  hibuloua  (aee  DUltnann,  SClfMO  vil.) 
u  well  as  Its  snmioaed  Jewlah  haala.  Bosiilea  UbtoI  and  Axtnn, 
the  alaaalt-al  writers  know  only  of  tribe«  exlstlnr  in  Ethiopia  In 
various  atsfrea  of  aaraitaiy,  boom  of  wboee  chaiacteriaLli-a  luay 
well  be  prvMTved  in  eatant  racea,  while  sone  may  be  releipitcd 
to  thfl  n^lon  of  fabla.    (See  f  nrtlier  OitiB.) 

4,.  I.AXcifAGTC,  etc. — Tbe  chief  mnnnments  of 
Nubian  nionarclis  are  in  the  Kgyp.  character  and 
lan];uKt;e ;  nlthiiii^h,  in  the  ojiiniuit  uf  uxpertM,  many 
of  them  display  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  both.  Ergatnenea,  hnwever,  in  the  Sril  cent, 
B.C.,  after  overt  brow  inj,'  the  power  of  the  priests 
(it  is  thon);bt),  introduced  the  native  laD^uaf^e  of 
Nubia  into  ihu  nmnujucnts,  uhiq^  for  it  iiioditicA- 
tiona  of  the  bieroglypliic  and  dt-motic  writinj,', 
in  wbicli  the  phcinetii:  value  of  the  Kjjyp.  nynilitiU 
ftoeua  to  have  boen  Khifte<l.  In  hia  Nubian 
j^rommaT  (188(1)  Kepsius  speak*  of  these  inwrip- 
tions  u  u  alill  uhmdIvikI  tnyHtery ;  ami  the  import- 
ftnt  «tndy  of  tlit-ni  liy  Brufrrtch  {Kntziff'.  dtr  Meroif. 
Detihii.,  I*inri;r,  IW)  is  not  regarded  as  hnvinfj 
finally  solvea  it.  ultboajrb  thediscovery  by  Scbiifcr 
[ZtcM'./ur  Agijpt'jlogii,  ISSGjof  clctncnl-s  of  modem 
Nubian  in  tlic  Nubian  words  reconlcd  l»y  classical 
writ'em  makes  In  favour  of  BrugHch'n  »y»t«ni. 
WUilu  the  basis  of  the  language  is,  accoririui;  to 
these  authorilles,  to  be  MnKbi,  not  in  the  Beja 
dioleet  (a^t  I^ep^'iiis  liad  imaged),  but  in  modem 
Nubian,  Hrupwih  ltn.s  made  it  probnhle  that  the 
InuKua^e  of  the  in»H!riptions  was  tar;^9ly  intermixed 
wild  Kgyp.  words,   and  indeed   ho  Yoiicios  thai 


many  such  nrc  to  be  detected  in  the  existin}*^  lan- 
guaj^^e.  \VIiilu  the  Klhiopinu  I'anthiiou  was  largely 
peopled  with  Hj^'vp.  ^ikIh,  a  fun-  niLtivo  naniee  are 
r«cordod  by  the  nni^ients,  n»  may  bo  maile  out 
from  bhu  in.scrtptions ;  and  liktiwittii  Klliinpian 
civilization,  tboiif-h  lar^^ly  borrowed  from  Kjjypt, 
retained  not  a  few  native  peculiaritien. 

D.  S.  MARGOLiocrn. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH.~According  to  Ac  S»  on 
Ethiopinn  eunuch,  minister  of  Candoce,  queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  was  over  all  her  treaanre, 
shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  met 
by  the  dtnron  Philip  when  returning  from  a 
relii^ioua  ^uuruBV  tu  Jerusatt-m,  and  ttrnverted  to 
Chnetiamty.  I'rom  the  luithoritie*  cited  in  the 
article  Ethiopia  we  know  that  Or.  literature  had 
spread  to  the  kioj;dom  of  MeroC  as  early  as  the 
3rd  cent.  D.C. :  there  ia  therefore  uothin;;  iinprub- 
able  in  the  LXX  tran^1ation,  which  thia  Kthiupian 
was  found  reading,  having  iH:nctrated  thither  by 
the  same  cluinndH;  bub  whetlier  he  also  belonged 
tu  the  Jewish  comtnunity  cannot  lie  made  out  with 
certainly.  Wliilo  hi.-^  journey  to  JeruMilum  *  lo 
womhip  (cf,  the  inauription  quntml  in  ETIirOPIA) 
inijjbt  imply  it,  hut  apparent  unffiuiilinriiy  with 
OT  (v.")  and  Ins  physical  condition  render  it 
improbable.  The  word  'eunuch'  might  indeed  bo 
regarded  as  a  mist ranslnt ion  for  'minister*  if 
there  were  any  likelihood  that  i\\\&  narrative  wiu 
originally  in  Aramaic,  since  in  sonio  ilialuctn  of 
thitt  iangua^  the  same  word  miKnifien  both  ;  tnit 
tha  fact  that  tlie  pnsan^e  of  Imiiah  quoted  ( Is  S3'- ') 
i»  givvn  according  to  the  LXX,  takes  away  the 
ground  from  any  such  supposition. 

The  notices  of  the  Eth.  kingdom  for  this  period 
failing  lis  altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
this  personage  from  external  sources ;  but  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  aeems  to  be 
acknowledged  in  most  c^uaiters. 

The  confession  of  faith  put  into  hi^  mouth  in 
v.^  AV  is  now  universally  admitteii  to  be  nn  early 
interpolation.  Ascuming  the  Lucon  authorship 
of  the  Acts,  the  source  of  the  above  narrative 
may  have  been  i>ersonnl  information  received  from 
I'hUip  (cf.  Ac  21").  Like  the  buptlsm  of  Oorneltiia 
by  St,  Peter,  the  ca.se  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
marked  nn  inip(>rl.ant  Ktagu  in  the  fiucfttion  nf  tlie 
adtni;t»ion  of  the  (icntile.'i  to  the  Chnatiau  Church. 
Its  l»earing  from  this  point  of  view  will  bo  dis* 
cuiMiod  in  art.  FhII.IP  (the  ovanuclist).  Soo  nI»o 
CORNEUUS.  O.  S.  MAROOUOtn'H. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (n-c>>3).— According  to  Nu 
12*  (tIE),  when  the  cliil-keuDf  Urau!  were  at  Moxe- 
roth,  Miriam  and  Aaron  '  H]iake  againflt*  SIomw 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian 
(RV 'Cushite')  woman.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
Moses'  conduct  in  this  matter  is  neither  imnngneu 
nordefende<l ;  for  the  complaint  brought  by  Miriam 
and  AaroD  turns  into  a  cluiiu  of  equal  inspiration 
with  Mo9C9  (V.*)— a  claim  which  ia  refuted  by  J" 
in  a  theojikany,  while  Miriam  is  punished  with 
leprosy,  from  which  fihe  is  immediately  relievetl 
through  Moses'  intercession  made  at  Aarou'a 
rei)ue«t,  but  has  ncvertheleM  to  be  confmed  for 
seven  days  (v.*^-).  Ait  the  '  Ethiopian  woman'  ia 
mentioned  nowhero  cNo,  and  the  death  of  Moses* 
wife  Zi]iporah  is  not  reconh'd,  some  of  tbe  early 
interpreters  thought  the  two  must  be  identical ; 
and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  Jewi*h  expositors, 
who  assign  rea.<)on»  for  /ipiioralt's  being  railed  Etti. 
that  are  either  frivolnus  (as  Koshi]  or  meretv  un- 
critical [as  Ihu  Ezra) ;  Kastii's  interpretation  IhiIii^ 
a«oldasT&rg.  Onk.  Ontheother  hand,  LXX  has 
Al$i^ice%,  and  Jos.  {Ant.  II.  x.  2}  makes  her  an 
Eth.  j)rince»s.  If  the  woman  mentioned  in  Nu  bo 
identicol  «-ith  Zipporah,  the  word  Kushith  must  \mi 
used  in  the  sciibc  of  non-laraelito—a  uvage  which 
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is  found  in  late  Rabbin,  writings  (Levy,  yfffVB), 
and  cannot  Iw  duww:iated  from  the  similar  employ- 
ment of  A'dMf(pro|icrlT  Samaritan).  But  besides 
the  iRi])rohabiltly  of  thm  usa^^  being  found  in  the 
Bible.  tli«  text  iinpHeMUhou){h  itdocsnotexpreiiFly 
as«©rt)  that,  the  mftrri«''e  was  of  recent  occnrrence. 
It  ia  therefore  more  likely  that  a  blaf^k  ulni-e-ffirl 
is  meant,  and  that  the  fault  found  by  Miriam  and 
Aaron  waa  with  the  indi^iiy  of  sucn  a  onion ;  and 
this  accords  with  the  Btateinent  (v.*)  that  Moees 
waa  tiie  'meokeat'  of  mankind.  The  emjdoj'meni 
of  Nubians  aa  slavea  dates  back  to  tlie  early 
dynasties  of  Egypt  (cf.  Bnigsch,  Gexch.  ^gyp. 
[).  260).  Although  no  etvm.  of  the  name  Hawruth 
18  given  in  the  text,  this  word  (from  the  Arab. 
fyt^ra,  'confine')  would  seem  to  stand  in  some 
etymological  connexion  with  the  confinement  of 
Miriam.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  accidental  that  the 
word  fvi^r  in  Arab,  is  employed  in  an  idiom  mean- 
ing to  'calumniate'  (Mayilani,  v.  3);  albeit  this 
double  etyni.  wonld  contain  iiu illicitly  a  large 
portion  of  the  narrative.     D.  S.  MARGOUOtTTH. 

ETHIOPIO    VERSION ThU   subject   will    bo 

treated  under  the  following  heads  i — 

1.  The  KUiIopk  Canonical  Booka 

i).  Ttic  UftniifioHpbk 
Ul.  PrinUMl  RdlUotuL 
iv.  Souroe  of  Um  ttiX, 

r.  CMtic&l  Vftlua 

rt.  D«t«. 

L  Thb  Ethiopic  Canokical  Books.HA)  Old 
Te»tfttrvi»t.—'V\ia  Eth.  OT  embraces  aU  the  books 
included  in  the  LXX  (except  the  Uooks  of  the  Mac- 
cabt'e>>),  together  with  eevural  others,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Knoch,  Jubilec.4,  4  ICzra,  Kestof  the  Words 
of  Barucli,  etc.  The  Maccabees  were  either  never 
tranHlat^ed  or  elne  were  early  lost.  Since,  however, 
the  Eth.  scholars  found  the  titleii  of  these  book-i  in 
their  Uttuid^  and  Fct/ta  Nagaat,  they  proceeded  to 
■apply  thorn  from  their  oviii  ima^nation.  Id  this 
way  the^e  h()ok»  cnnie  into  cinnilation  (Dillmann). 
In  later  timcn,  indeed,  the  Latin  vvreion  of  these 
books  was  translated  into  Ethiopic  (Sf«  Wright, 
Cat.  Eth.  MSS  Brit.  Sfus.  p.  14.)  No  distinction 
whaterer  nppeani  to  have  been  made  Iwtween  the 
canonical  and  the  uncanonical  books  of  OT.  The 
uunil>er  of  liooka  in  OT  ia  set  down  unanimously  at 
4<>,  but  hardly  two  lista  of  thcae  books  asree.  .■\f 
a  rulw,  the  apocryphal  and  psoudepi^aphal  books 
which  ap[>ear  In  one  list  are  replaced  in  another  by 
quilt-  dillWrunt  workttof  the  same  class  of  literature. 
(See  Walton's  Polyglot  i.,  Prolee.  p.  100;  Dillniann 
in  Ewald's  JnhrhucKrr  li,  bibi.  WigsetixcJtuff.,  v. 
1833,  pp.  144-151 ;  Fell,  Canonet  Apostolomm 
Mthwrnu,  p.  46.) 

fB)  New  TtstaTficnt.—^  books  are  reckoned  in 
NT.  This  numbur  b  urrived  at  by  including  a 
book  of  Canon  Law  with  the  nsnal  27  books  of 
NT.  Aa  thb  work,  called  the  HinCdAt,  is  counted 
aa  8  books,  we  thus  get  36  in  all.  {See  Zoteuberg, 
CaL  tUs  MSS  EthionietiM  lie  la  JiifUiotJtd^ut 
/falionale,  p.  Ml  (I'.;  Ludolf,  /{htortn  jEthioptca, 
m.  iv.  27 ;  Vanjdeb,  UiMtoirt  dc  VEgliMt  ^AUx- 
aTtflrui.-23yfr.) 

The  We-'*tem  diri«ion  of  the  Bible  into  ehnpterB 
made  its  way  into  Abyaiinia  throngh  the  contact 
in  later  times  of  the  latter  with  Western  Christen- 
dom. The  older  MSS  exhibit  quite  a  dilfereat 
division  of  the  biokK. 

ii.  Thk  MSS  OF  TiiF  Erniopic  Version.— The 
chief  MSS  of  OT.  the  Apocrj-plm  and  Ptseuduj'i. 
grapha,  and  of  NT  will  ho  fonnd  in  the  following 
catalogues : — Wright,  Ethiopic  MSS  of  the  Britiih 
Museum,  OT  and  Apoor.  pp.  1-22,  NXpp-  *J3  23, 
187S  ;  Zotcnberg,  Vataioffm  dfsi  ilSS  KtMopiervt  tie 
la  Bihlioihique  Ji'atwnule,  OT  and  Aixkt.  No*. 
1-31.  49-51,  NT  Nos.  32-13:  D'Abbadie,  Caialoffue 


BaisonrU  t/o  AtSS  £lhiopkns,  Paris,  1859,  O T  and 
Apocr.  No?.  16.  21.  22.  30,  3.'i,  Ct.\  99,  105,  117,  137, 
141,  149,  in.i.  197.  20.1.  2(W,  206.  Some  of  these 
M.SS  contain  only  Kingic  books.  MSS  of  Enoch 
are  found  in  ll5,  3n,  99,  197 ;  Gospels,  Nos.  2,  9,  4", 
S2,  05,  112,  173;  Paulino  Kpp,  »,  119,  164;  Cath. 
Epp.,  Apoo.  and  Acte,  9,  119,  164.  iJillmann, 
Caialoptt  MSS  j£thiop.  in  Bibliothtca  Bodteiana, 
1848.  OT  and  Apocr.  1-9,  NT  10-15.  There  are 
small  colloctions  of  MSS  al«^o  in  Berlin.  See  Dill- 
mann,  AhesnnVKhf.  Ilandtr/iri/tf.n  der  KuHigiiehen 
BiblUttftt-k  c\i  Berlin :  OT  antl  Apocr.  No*.  1-6,  of 
the  Psalms  7-1&:  NT  20,  21.  Of  these.  No.  1  is 
a  MS  of  Enoch.  Ear  the  MSS  in  Vienna,  see 
ZDMG  xvi.  p.  554 :  in  St^  Petershiirg,  see 
Bulletin  Mientijiquc  pnhlii  par  FAcad/mte  irn- 
piriaU  dts  Sciences,  ii.  902,  iii.  ]4dfl'. ;  in  Tubingen, 
8ee  ZDMG  v.  164  tf.  There  are  also  a  few  MSS  in 
Frankfort  of  some  value,  and  in  private  libraries  in 
Enjjlanil.' 

ill.  Printed  Editions.— W.>  hhall  mention  only 
a  few  of  thepp.  For  further  infonnation  the  reader 
may  oonxnlt  Le  Long,  Bi/tliothtcft  Sncm,  1S78,  iL 
140-157 ;  Fell,  rMerarische  JtundJichan  fur  das 
Kathol.  Dfutschianti,  Feb.  1,  1896. 

(A)  Old  Testament.  —  Of  OT  Dillmnnn  haa 
edited  vol.  i.  Gn-Ituth,  1853  f.soine  of  the  best 
MSS  were  inaoccKsiblu  whmi  tht.-«  volutnu  was 
edited):  vol.  ii.  Sanmcl  Hn<l  Kings.  lt^U187I  ; 
Joel  (in  Merx,  />ic  Brojihi-Oe  dca  JmIji),  The 
Fealms  were  e<lited  by  Lndolf  in  1701,  and  in  the 
varioos  Polyglots  and  by  the  Bible  Society.  Bach- 
mann  publielicd  texts  of  Isaiah,  LamcntationSf  and 
MalacuL  The  text  of  the  Inst  two  books  neither 
adequately  nor  accurately  represents  the  best 
Ethiopic  SiSS  in  Europe, 

(B)  Apoert/pfut.—Tho  honour  of  publi>*hing  the 
first  Apocr%-phal  t«xts  lielongs  to  Oxford.  Thus 
Laurence  eiVteil  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  1S19, 
the  Apoca)y]i«e  of  Ezra  in  1820,  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch  in  IB33.  These  arc  valuable  now  only 
from  an  hi^to^ia^l  point  of  view.  Dillmniin  has 
given  UH  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Apocrj-phal 
Cooks.  Burnch,  KpiHtola  Jureniia',  Tobit,  Judith, 
F'rclcfiiasticus,  Supicntia,  EMlrtu  Apociilypnis, 
Esdraa  Grrecus  (1894).  He  edited  text-s  also  of 
Enoch  (1851),  Jubilees  (IS.591,  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  (1877}.  In  ISOdCharlcm  publi<<litHl  an  edition 
of  E»o<;h,  in  which  there  is  a  euntinuous  correv- 
tion  of  Dillmann'stcxt  from  10  hitherto  uncollated 
MSS,  and  in  ISM  the  Ethiopic  text  of  Jubilees  from 
4  .MSS, 

(C)  A'rMJ  Tc»tamf.nt.—Thi!  NT  was  fimb  printed 
at  Rome  in  I.'>4S-49  by  the  AbyRsinitin  TaaiA-Sion, 
with  the  omission,  Iiowever.  of  the  13  Pniitine 
Epbtles,  An  the  translator  ptis>eM«(ed  only  a 
fragmentary  MS  of  the  Acts,  he  (supplied  an  £th. 
version  of  the  mibsing  chapters  from  the  Greek 
and  Ijatin.  This  edition,  which  is  disfigured  by 
connLlens  errors,  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot. Another  edition,  A"oy.  lettamentiim  .  .  , 
Mthutjncf..  ad  codicutn  manuseriptorum  fidem,  was 
issaed  by  T.  P.  Piatt  for  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible 
Society,  IS26-l83l).  A  reprint  of  this  edition 
appeared  nt  Btwiu  in  1874.  These  editiuns  are  ol 
no  critical  valae. 

iv.  SoURCEOFTllETutT.— (A)OW  TfJitanient.— 
The  Ethiopic  or  Oecz  version,  which  fnun  tlie 
Earlimt  tiiiie»  was  universally  used  in  all  brnnchoi 
of  the  Abywsinian  Church  as  well  &»  among«t.  the 
Jewish  Falashaii,  was.  an^H^niing  to  some  of  the 
poeta  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  its 
authors  being  variouHly  said  to  be  the  Abba 
Salami  (  =  Frumcntins,  the  AjHistlo  of  the  Abys* 
Hinians,  according  to  Ludolf,  see  Zotenberg,  Got. 
des  MSS  Eth.  pp.  3,  4,  or  a  later  Abba  SalAuiA, 

■  B»e  »1<M  MuKolUnith'*  art.  on  the  Kth.  VS  in  Millrr'a  i-diUoo 
oSScrivtMr'nlfiirvdueturm  to  On  Crit{eiim^Ui4  ill'. 
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nee  Zotonberg,  IIU ;  Dillm.  2ifr  Gcseh,  des  axMjn. 
Seiths,  p.  20)  or  the  lioly  Nino  (Gtiidl,  Le  iradusioni 
tUgli  evangeiii  in  arnbo  e  in  etiopico,  p.  33,  oole). 
Bat  Ludolf  uw  reasun  for  iloubting  tins  view  later 
{ffuttoria  aihii^nca,  pp.  290,  296)  wbiui  \m  came  tu 
recognize  tliat  the  bthiopio  version  was  closely 
dependent  on  tito  text  of  the  LXX.  Suhsoiuent 
inveotwation  liaa  tended  to  substantiate  the  later 
view  oi  Ludolf.  Uence  the  view  of  Henandot,  that 
the  veniun  was  made  from  the  E'''yptian,  must  be 
summiirily  rejected ;  likewise  tiie  preposteroua 
theory-  of  l>Bg«rde,  that  it  was  derived,  either  from 
the  K^yp-  or  Arab,  in  tbu  14tU  oent. 

It  IB  un<|ue!<;tionable  that  oar  vemlon  w&8  made 
in  the  mam  fmin  tbe  Greek, —  in  tlie  main,  for 
there  are  certain  plienoniena  in  the  MSS  which 
cannot  be  cxnlainwi  from  tbis  hynothe»iK  alone. 
These  we  will  touch  upon  prcsontly,  atid  in  the 
meantime  sivo  Dillmnnn's  account  of  the  various 
textj<<  ftltested  by  the  M.SS.  In  hiii  V.T.  ACthvtpici, 
Tom.  i.  aj^iMLTat.  crit.  p.  S  (1853),  he  drawn  atten- 
tion to  a  iHrye  number  of  rcadin;^  which  a^ce 
with  tJio  Hebrew  Hgain.<<t  the  LXX,  and  unpt'ests 
that  the»e  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  llexapla  of 
Orij^cn.  Later  he  revises  this  theory  and  reulnces 
it  by  anotlier;  thus  in  Herzo^j'u  HE,  1877,  i.  2115, 
ho  writes  tliat  there  are  three  distinct  types  of 
text.  i.  The  orifhnal  translation  more  *or  loss 
corrupted  but  seldom  TepreM>nted  Ui  the  MSS. 
(See  ttI»M>  Zotenberg,  op.  ctt.  3,  fi,  7,  8.)  U.  A  text 
revised  and  oomidetwl  from  the  Greek,  and  found 
most  frwiuontly  in  tlie  MSS.  Thiit  w  the  Eth. 
Kot»i>  or  TcxJ-ius  recrfttus.  iii,  A  text  corroctcd 
from  the  Hebrew,  younger  in  age.  Sec  aJso  V.T. 
yEthiopki,  Tom.  iL  l''aac.  i.  npparat.  crit.  pp.  3-6. 
This  theory  has  l>een  accepted  by  ZotenberK,  aad 
lately  hy  FrieUpriuH,  Herzog's  RE*  iii.  p.  87  U'. 

It  iH  poHHible,  however,  to  intorprct  the  evi- 
dent otherwi»e.  Thn.t  I>illriin.nn  may  be  wrong 
(a)  in  htB  later  rejection  of  hi.i  Jirst  theory  that  the 
Ilexapla  of  Origen  wok  used  by  the  Eth.  trans- 
lators, and  {h)  in  nttribnting  nil  iith.  translit^ra- 
tiona  of  Heh.  words  and  many  Eth.  readinps  which 
H^e  with  the  llcb.  ai^ainst  *ihe  LXX  tu  the  work 
of  later  acholnra  correcting  from  the  Hob.  text. 

Some  evidence  will  now  Iw  ciled  which  points  in 
this  direction,  'riii>*  evidence  will  lut  dniwn  (r<.>m 
Lamentations  and  Malachi.  First  as  re;.'ard8  Kn), 
we  hnd  tliat  in  La  2"  the  Eth.  ^iMtnUUhtki  agrees 
exactiv  with  the  version  of  Symnmchus  ^ii<rii<7w 
9t  agnuiat  the  Ileb.,  LXX,  and  all  other  tir.  VSS. 
Likewise  in  3**  and  5"  our  text  again  iigrc<'.''  with 
Symm.  iigiiiust  the  LXX,  hut  thih  time  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  H«brew.  Aa  some  other  divor- 
g«nce«  Jrciin  Mm  L.\X  i*an  be  (•xplained  by  thin 
voreiun  and  thiit  of  .^(inila,  it  Msemt^  reaisonable  to 
(^oclmle  that  thi;  ITevnpbt  was  u.«e<1  by  the  F.th. 
tran^latorit.  The^e  diverprneea,  however,  may 
have  boeu  derived  directly  from  the  Ileb.  text.  In 
inanj  pastuigcs  in  all  the  bibliral  hooks  the  Eth. 
vertuon  in  imlupcmbMit  uf  and  attcKta  a  purrr  form 
of  text  Ihiui  the  L.\X.  Next  as  regards  {h),  it  i.-* 
just  a.-*  likely  that  many  of  the  trnnsIiti-raUonH 
of  Ileb.  words  which  an;  found  in  certain  Eth. 
MSS,*  but  not  in  the  LX.X,  may  he  imrvivaU  of 
the  e&rlieat  form  of  the  text  made  directly  in 
many  cases  from  the  Hebrew.  If  they  are  all  to  bo 
oaerUicd  to  the  corroetitins  of  later  scholar?,  \\ovc 
are  we  to  account  for  their  appearance  in  all  MSS 
of  Ia3"  and  Job  16"T  What  we  usually  lind  in 
the  history  of  a  version  is  that  the  unintelligible 
or  foreign  words  are  by  degrees  displaced  either 
by  their  native  equivalents  or  by  emendatiouB,  or 

•  Such  u  th«  MS  E  for  the  bookR  of  the  Kin«.  See  Dill- 
Rinnii,  1^.  tit.  ii.  n|i)HiniL  criL  p.  6;  tee  ftlso  Zotenltcrif,  Cat. 
I>t>.  tl.  \n,  11  on  Vfrsiitn  eorrifftt  d'nprta  it  lexte  tt^bmu  Darn 
cnllr'!  nlU-ntUti)  *."  rnrlv  u  1S£S  CO  tM  UM  ot  the  Uah.  text  In 
his  IiilraducU^iii  tu  Lwloira  fldlcJtn  Of  Ibe  tmiMt. 


else  they  are  mmply  omitted.  The  theory  lliat 
the  primitive  Ecu.  version  contained  a  large 
number  of  words  transliterated  from  the  Heb. 
receives  Kotne  ecmtirination  fn>m  the  fa^^t  that  tha 
Abytrtiniims  first  ruceivod  ('hriMtianity  through 
Aramiean  mi^onnries,  and  that  very  many  Aram, 
words  were  actually  naturalize^l  in  order  to  ex* 
press  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Levitical  character  of  Ethiopic  Christianity 
points  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.  it^  acceptance  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  Levitical  laws 
regarding  the  purihcation  of  women. 

Until,  iiowevur,  we  have  a  (.-uiiiiilete  and  critical 
edition  of  the  Eth.  version,  it  will  not  be  iKwciibls 
to  settle  finally  the  alnive  (jne.xtifms.  Even  Dill- 
inann'B  edition  (vol».  L  ii.  v. )  U  inadequaie  for 
this  purpose,  a."*  vols.  i.  and  ii.  were  completed 
before  the  bett  MSS  were  accessible." 

(»}  jVcw  Testament.— '/.otcnhcTg  [Cat.  des  MSS 
Eth.  dt  la  biUiot,  Nat.  pp.  24,  23,  30.  1877)  showed 
tliat  there  were  two  fnrniH  nf  text  pie^nt  in  the 
MSS, — the  Brsti  that  which  was  made  from  the 
Greek  original ;  the  second,  a  correcteil  texL  In 
the  same  year  Pillmann  (Herzog«  HE  i.  |ip.  203- 
200)  BUggcatod  that  the  numerous  variatlone  in  the 
more  widely  road  book*:  of  tlie  NT,  fiuch  as  the 
Gospels,  were  due  to  the  inttueiice  of  the  Copt, 
and  iVrab.  versions.  That  such  versionn  were 
known  in  .\bvtiainia  he  infers  on  the  following 
grounds :  Frufogomena  tmnfilnted  from  the  Aralh 
were  prefixed  to  the  NT  writings ;  nameii  of  NT 
btKikn  derived  from  the  Arab,  tlisjuacod  ocf-asionally 
in  later  times  the  native  uomendature  of  tlie  NT 
books ;  e.<7.  the  Acts  were  called  Abraxist  =  Up4itit)y 
Revelation  ^&MJt'a/•lmu('Aa'c«d^L1/'(t).  The  Arabic- 
C'Ontic  Hiitvdus  became  early  nataraJiied  lu  the 
Eth.  Church. 

The»e  hiutM  of  Dillmann'ti  are  further  developed 
by  Gnidi,  who  pointeil  out  that  fiucli  correetious 
are  derived  from  an  Arab.  tr.  eirculatin^*  in  Egypt 
(Guidi,  L«  I'mduzioni  deyli  Evnngelii  in  AraSo  « 
in  Kthiopifo,  Acead.  Lincei,  18*S;  p.  33 ft'.).  The 
MSS  are  affected  in  various  degree.«  hy  these  cor- 
rections. In  Home  they  appear  aide  by  side  with 
the  original  text. 

V.  CiUTiCAi,  VAi.U'K.--The  Eth.  verftion  of  tha 
OT  in  generally  a  very  faithful  luni  verbal  tr.  of 
tlie  Greek,  tt  frequently  reproiluces  tlie  very 
onler  of  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
po«ail)lo  to  explain  many  of  it«  readings  by  au^ 
extant  Gr.  text,  and  over-ngainst  the  LXX  it 
frc-qucntly  alte»te  a  purer  text.  But  its  critical 
value  eaimot  bo  determined  until  the  questions 
di.icii»<.'^ed  in  the  preceding  section  have  been 
treated  exlmumtivelv. 

As  regiinln  the  NY,  this  version  is  related  to  the 
ohier  type  nf  t.ext  attt'-ttm)  by  the  great  Greek 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  It  has  iQm}  \Toiitem 
and  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  elementa.  But  no 
critical  text  has  yet  been  jmhlLshed. 

vi.  Date.— Dniuiaim  (Ht-rzug's  P.E  i.  20.1,  204) 
confidently  OMorilies  the  Eth.  vort-iun  to  the  4tU 
nni]  oth  centuries  of  our  era,  ami  regards  it  as 
oonslituting  not  onlv  the  ohicst  memorial  but 
also  the  foundation  of  Eth.  liU'-mturu.  Thin  con- 
clusion he  draws  from  the  following  facts:  i. 
Christianity  was  already  firmly  entabli.Hlied  in  the 
5th  cent.  it.  The  poet  and  niM^^ician  Jared  had 
already  proilucod  a  church  hynmal  in  the  Uth 
cent,     iiu  ChryMistomt  {Horn,  in  Johan.,  Opera 

■  Vot  miuiy  iiiUTiuitiBir  detail*  te«  Reckendorf,  '  t>h«r  dMi 
M't<nli  diT  KltiitiiloplibAen  [^ntatcuch-tibcnoiz>jn;c  lur  dU 
KwunnUiiclion  4]?r  SO|>tuA0ntm*  In  XATW  (l^^^l)  pp.  at<Mi 
Anion);  othiT  poii)U  ho  contrororta  Oomill'fl  vvi-f  in  hia  Oom- 
Miviitv}:-  (III  twkkl  <ii.  WIT.).  UM,  the  Klhlopic  renioo  b 
di-rivtn)  from  thi:  [lcHyi-Vi>.n  rMwrn^on  ot  the  \.W. 

t  «AA«  s«i  ^»i  ■>.'  A>Vi>T<«  lui  'Iitu  mmi  lli^m  ami  AMUnt 
...«•(  rii  mirii  f*tr»,itL^'T*i  yHSrvrtu  *k  Va^  ««|>«V  itymmrm 
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[  Montfancon],  viij.  p,  10)  apt>^ars  to  have  known  of 
an  Eth,  version  of  tbe  Bible,  iv.  The  version  in 
made  directly  ironi  tbe  Greek.  Now,  it  was  only 
ill  thu  lirst  porio<l  of  £tli.  litoraturo  that  transla- 
tions verc  niatle  from  the  Greek ;  for  after  tlie 
Rpptiunuice  ot  the  Aral).  Iimguage  iu  ICgypt,  Eth. 
Ut«ratard  came  under  ihu  itway  of  the  Arabic. 

The  above  view.H  of  Pillmmin  har«  recently 
heen  confirmed  by  the  [lenuliar  title  used  fur  (iud 
in  Sir  3l»  37*',  i.e.  Axtdr.  This  shown  that 
heathenLnm  KtiU  iire>iii]ed  when  thJs  buok  was 
traiialatcil  (Dillinaim,  V.T.  jEthiopki,  Tom.  v.  p. 
117).  Guidi  aaaij^ns  the  veraion  to  the  end  of 
the  oth  and  the  beginning  of  the  tith  cent. 
Lagardo'ii  view  {AnkunJifrviuf  dner  netu.n  Auaytbe 
iiir  griech.  V tbersctsutuj  dct  AT.tt,  188!^,  p.  28), 
that  the  vcnuon  wuh  ntade  in  the  14th  cent.,  not 
from  a  Gr,  but  from  an  Arab,  or  an  E^p.  trans' 
lutinn  of  the  ori^'inat,  '\»  wholly  oontnuncted  by 
the  evidence.  We  may  nafely  njt«ume  tliat  the 
vention  wan  completed  before  t)ic  7th  cent. 

U.  li.  Charles. 

ETH-KAZIN  (rr?  -iPV.  where  AV,  misunderstand- 
ing the  rt  Ifcaie,  writes  Ittah-kazin,  as  in  .same 
vi:n>e  Gittuh-liepher  for  (iHt.Li>hnphi>r]. — A  town 
on  the  E.  frontier  of  Zebiilun,  whuiM  xit«  has  not 
been  identilied.  Jos  19".  J.  A.  8£l.[ilK. 

ETHNAN  (Ijr^).— A  Jadabite  (1  Ch  4'}.  See 
Genealogy. 

ETHNARCH  (^fl/i^x'?').— In  2  Co  U"  it  is  stated 
that  '  in  DaiJiJi«ru>*  the  etlinorch  under  Aretai> 
tlie  kinc  (guarded  the  city  of  tlie  Daniu^ceneH,'  the 
Mortl  etlinarch  beiii^i  tr.  in  Iwth  AV  and  RV  hy 
(lOVEKNOit.  ItJi  exact  meaning  neeniit  ilnublfiil  : 
it  is  u^ed  of  Simon  the  high  priest  (I  Mac  14''^ 
].V-'|,  of  Uyrvanus  {Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  x.  2),  and  of 
ArchetauH  (Ant.  xvii.  xi.  4 ;  liJ  n.  vi.  3|.  It  was 
alw  usvd  for  the  governor  of  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (ytniljo.  itp.  Jo*.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2),  and  thii 
hcail  of  the  .lewinh  community  in  Pal.  in  the  time 
of  Gri;:t:n  (Origenea,  Ep.  aoL  A/ricanum,  $  H}. 
The  lu-Ht  two  inst&ncefl  suggest  that  the  normal 
u^^o  of  the  word  was  for  the  ruler  of  a  nation  or 
ffoot  living  with  separate  laws  and  customs 
amongst  those  of  a  difl'erent  race.  But  the  aeuae 
of  the  term  w;eiu.4  to  have  widened,  and  it  W- 
camc  a  lilt]*?  su]H.Tior  to  that  of  l*'_tnirrh,  hut 
inferior  to  that  of  king  (Schiirer,  IT.fP  it.  U.  244, 
etc.).  A.  C.  Heaclah. 

ETHHI  (iTK).— An  ancestor  of  A  soph  (1  Ch  6", 
calleil  in  v.'-"  Jeatheralj.    Sec  Gesealogy. 

ETHNOLOGy.-See  Races. 

EDBULU8  (Eii^oiXoil.— A  leading  meml*r  of 
the  CltrL-sLian  fummunily  at  Itonie,  who  sends 
greeting  to  Timothy  through  St.  Paul  at  the  time 
of  the  secoml  impnctoninent  {'£  Ti  4").  Ilia  name 
b  Greek,  but  nuthlug  further  is  known  of  him. 

W.  I.,OCK. 

EDEROETES  (I'roL  to  Sirock).— See  Hksk- 
FACTOR. 

EDHENES  (F^/uri^T,  '  well-disposed  '}  u.,  king  of 
rerguiiiii.s,  itiL>.'ceedeil  his  father  Attalun  in  ii.C. 
107.  Thnitigh  the  friendship  of  Itonio  he  wcured 
a  large  extention  of  his  territories,  so  that  his 
kingdom  became  for  a  time  one  of  ttie  greatest  in 
tlie  Eottt.  In  H.C.  IGU  lie  naa  siupevtcd  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  cneniiiai  of  Home,  but 
died  (probal)ly  in  n.C.  159  ;  aee  Clinton,  /'.  //.  iii. 
403,  4U0)  before  an  open  nijitiire  took  idm-e.  The 
principal  autlioritie«  for  his  life  are  Iaw  {Ann., 
cap.  hJc.  xxxvii.  and  Eiiit.  xlvi.),  Polvhius.  ami 
Api»iAa,  with  Slralw  xiii.  p.  2&t,  and  Justin  xxxi. 


6,  x.xjtii.  4.  In  1  Mac  8*  the  Romans  are  aaid  to 
have  taken  *  the  conntrj*  of  India  and  Media  and 
L^'dia '  from  Antiouliu»  thu  Grwit,  and  to  luiv«i 
given  these  dominions  to  K.  The  M.SS  agree  in 
this  reading,  wljie)i  is,  however,  impof*iblu,  since 
India  was  never  oodor  the  rule  of  Antiochus. 
Medio,  too,  on  account  of  ita  eastward  position,  la 
not  likely  to  have  ever  been  ceiled  to  il.  The  beet 
curT(M.-tion  is  to  substitute,  with  Micbault*^  My^a 
for  Media,  and,  with  Grotiun.  Ionia  for  Inilia.  In 
agreement  with  this  are  Livy'sBtntements  (xxxvii. 
4-il  that  the  Koman  Senate  required  from  Antiochus 
the  ce».sion  of  all  Asia  north  of  the  Taunii,  and  of 
the&e  districts  granted  (xxxvli.  5>u)  tlie  part  north 
of  the  Maainder  to  Eumenes.  li.  W .  SIoss. 

EUNICE  (B£»io|,  so  Tisch.,  WH,  with  aU  the 
uncial  MS8 ;  not  E^'ivtUr},  as  TH  with  many  cur- 
sires). — The  mother  of  Tiiiiutliy,  and  pnibamy  the 
daughter  of  l^uis  {'2  Ti  1").  The  name  is  Greek,  so 
that  conrf>i%'nhly  she  may  have  been  a  prasetyte ; 
but  this  is  not  a  nccetuary  inference,  and  more 
probably  she  woa  by  birtli  a  Jewew  {'foi/Soiat, 
.\c  16').  She  WAS  married  to  a  (Entile  hnaband, 
and,  jtrobiibly  out  of  deference  to  his  prejndi(T«H, 
her  i*on  waa  not  circumcised ;  but  f-hv  gave  him  a 
God-fearing  name {TiyMi-<9r«i),  and  trained  him  care- 
fully in  the  OT  Scripturee  (2  Ti  3'*).  She  was 
probably  converted  to  Christianity  on  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Lystra,  as  she  is  described  as  already 
a  believer  on  the  aceond  lisit  (Ae  16'].  Bhe  is  not 
mentioned  afterwards,  but  the  curiouit  addition  of 
X^P*f  (Ac  Iti')  in  cursive  2r),  and  the  substitution 
uf  it  for  'loL'Salat  in  Gig.  fu.,  may  einliody  a  tra- 
ditiun  of  her  widowhuoil  ;  thitt  would  gi%-e  a  fresh 
|Hiinl  to  the  injtincti<m  In  I  Ti  5*.  AV.  I.OCK. 

EUNUCH  (on;,  irvd2«iii',c6'o{ocof ). — onpUrenderod 
in  AV  eonurh,  otlicer,  chamberlain.  The  emnloy> 
munt  of  eunuctiH  in  Oriental  courts  was  one  oi  the 
Ijose  aceomiNuiiments  of  pulygtiray  and  despotism. 
The  hareina  of  the  raonarchs  were  committ«<.l  to 
their  charge,  and  they  frequently  superintended 
the  education  of  young  princes.  Much  intluenca 
was  thus  at  times  aAf^uired  bv  them  in  ullaira  of 
state  (eee  Itawlinson,  Ane.  yfon.  iv.  175).  Tiiey 
wore  often  clunelv  connected  with  thu  palace 
intrigues,  which  jilayed  so  im[K)rtant  a  jmrt  in 
Oriunlal  history.  It  weems  tliat  the  lleb.  word 
was  aUo  uwd  in  a  wide  seitim  of  persons  not 
emasculated,  who  held  ofHees  xvhich  were  nsnally 
entrusted  to  eunuchs.  Such  is  probably  its  use  in 
the  case  of  I'otiphor  (Gn  39' :  \vhi»ton*s  Jos.  Ant. 
X.  X.  'In.).  Where  the  word  occurs  in  I  ami  2  K, 
it  is  Bometimes  difllcult  to  determine  whether  it 
bears  its  proper  or  its  derived  signiliuatiun.  Hero- 
dotiM  (viii.  106)  says  that  *among  the  barbarian.'* 
eunuchs  are  mure  vnlacd  than  others  on  account  of 
their  perfect  tidelity,'  and  instances  the  case  of 
tlermotiniu^,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Xerxes. 
Xenophon  ICyrnp.  vii.  5.  tiu  11'. ),  in  giving  tfie  rcnj^ns 
why  Cynu  empfoyetl  them,  alludes  t<*  tliH  alleged 
fact  that  their  having  no  domestic  tit-!'  rendered 
thorn  capable  of  peculiar  devotion  to  tlm  int^rentji 
of  tlieir  nia.Hter.'',  and  of  gratitude  (u  those  who 
conferred  honour  and  eon«idi>ri\tion  iipnn  them. 
They  alto  naturally  adhered  to  one  able  to  protect 
them,  as  tliey  found  t  hemsclres  objects  of  contempt 
to  other  men.  He  denies  the  allfgation  that  they 
are  lacking  in  vigour  iititl  excirlk-nt  f|uutities,  and 
illuMtruteM  tlieir  tendencie>  hy  the  ctt.He  of  '  dogf , 
which,  when  ciuitnitcd,  reaw  to  dcaurt  their 
mnt<leni,  \mt  are  not  at  nil  let<«  litted  fur  watching 
an<l  the  chase.' 

Thu  Law  of  Dt  23'  (cf.  Lv  33^)  attaches  a  relifpous 
stigina  to  the  condition.  (Sec,  for  the  prob.  ground 
of  this  I>river  on  Dt  1K(' ).  The  prediction  in  1  S  S" 
was  designed  to  intimate  the  deterioration  of  tlie 


national  life  consequent  upon  the  establiahment  of 
the  kingdom,  tlirough  tlie  iitluption  uf  uiiMnnctiunt-d 
Geutilu  ctixtviiiK.  Ace  to  lltjroiiottiN  (vi.  32).  the 
Perttians  made   eunuchs  of  tho  guudlieat  uf  the 

Smth  of  cnptiired  countries ;  but  aa  to  whether 
aniel  and  Im  companions  were  thns  treated  by 
the  Bnb.  conquerors,  no  absolutely  certain  oonclu> 
sions  can  be  reached  {cf.  2  K  20"-  '*).  Euiiucba 
wore  in  the  courta  of  the  Herods  iii  our  I^trd's 
time  (Joa.  Artt.  XV.  vii.  4;  XVl.  viii.  1);  hcUL-e 
Hii  alhiBton  to  tliem  (Mt  19'^J  a»  familiar  to  Uis 
be&ren.    See  Ethiopiak  Eukcch. 

G.  Walker. 
EUODIA,  AY  Euodias  (Kro^fa,  fern,  form  of 
E^^iof.  Both  names  are  found  in  Gr.  literature 
and  on  the  inscriptions.  The  Euodias  of  AVsecma 
to  liave  arist^n  from  a  mi;*take  of  the  translators, 
wlw  took  Ei'o6lav  for  the  ariMisjttive  of  the  mas- 
culine form  Ei'vff/ar,  and  reganled  it  tut  the  name 
of  azaan}.~-A  Christian  woman  of  Pbilippi,  whom 
the  Apo5tle  Paul  beseeches  '  to  be  of  tne  same 
mind  m  the  Lord '  with  another  Clirititian  woman 
named  Syntyche  {Ph  4^),  They  mav  have  been 
dea<:ono:ises,  or  women  of  some  position  in  whose 
houten  the  breUireu  were  aceu^omed  to  meet. 
The  langoage  of  St.  Paul  suggeeta  a  reli^'ioun 
difTerftnce  rattier  than  &  private  quarrel  (Ph  2^). 
They  may  have  repre*ftnteti<liflerwnt  types  of  piety, 
or  may  have  dilTeretl  nn  .lome  question  of  cbnrcn  life. 
St.  Paul  beirs  a  certain  Syzygns,  or,  as  some  critics 
think,  an  unnamed  'true  yoke-fellow,'  to  lielp 
fun^ard  the  work  of  reconciliation,  Wing  mindful 
of  the  funnur  scrvit-ca  of  tliiritu  wouit-n  to  the  cause 
of  the  j,'0!.ih:1  (Pb  4»),  The  Xhrnry  of  llaur. 
Schweglcr,  and  Volkmar,  that  Euodiaand  Syntyche 
are  s^^mboHcal  numetf  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  A 
mode  of  speaking  so  mysterious  is  oat  of  harmony 
with  tho  ;;;encral  tenor  of  the  Epistle.      J.  GiBU. 

EDPATOR  (K('x4tu^,  1  Mti.v  0^^  etc.,  2  Mae 
2*  etc.),  the  Burnamo  of  AntiorlniH  V.,  son  and 
suocessor  of  Antiocbua  IV.  Epiphaiics.  S«e  AJtTI- 
OCHVS  V. 

EUPHRATES  {m^.  XiVp<irijs).— The  Euphrates 
was  called  I'ura-nuu,  'th*:  ^n^it  water,'  or  nininlv 
Pura,  'the  wntcr,'  in  Siiiriierian.  the  pre-Seinitrc 
lanpiage  of  CIialda*a  <cf.  (in  15'*).  I*'rom  this  the 
Semitic  Hahylonians  derived  their  Purator  Purattu 
with  the  feminine  sufhx.  Purat  is  the  Ileb. 
P*rath,  the  Old  Persian  UfrAtu,  where  the  pros- 
thetic u  wae  explained  as  the  word  w,  'good,  and 
M>  gavo  rise  to  the  Greek  Ku>pbratea  In  the 
OT  it  is  generally  known  as  'the  river'  [t.^.  I)t 
11**,  Ex  23"'^),  it  bciufj  the  large-it  and  ma'tt  notable 
river  of  Wcsteni  Asia,  and  accordingly  in  Gn  a'* 
alone  of  the  rivers  of  Paradif*e  no  Kcograpbicat 
description  is  \^\m\  of  it.*  In  Babylonia  it  was  also 
called  '  the  river  of  Sippara '  as  well  as  the  Umttu, 
a  dialeuiical  form  of  nirattu. 

The  Euphrates  (Arab,  t'rat)  has  two  sources, 
one  of  whicii  wa.'?  called  the  Eiipbrutc»  iu  auliqiiity  : 
in  Armenian,  Yophrat ;  while  the  other,  which  risua 
to  the  south  -  cast,  the  modern  Muri^d  -  8u,  was 
tenued  the  jVraaniaa,  Arm.  Aradznni.  Arzania  in 
the  Aasyr.  inscriptiomi.  They  rise  in  two  valleys 
of  Armenia,  from  tKKW  to  6.'><K>'fect  bijih,  tbo  one  in 
the  Anii-Tnurufl,  the  other  in  Mount  Ararat,  and 
unite  nwir  Nrnlaliyeh  (Melitf-nft,  Assyr.  Mclid)iaa 
valley  atiout  ■20W*feet  high,  wlicncc  they  How  east- 
ward throujfh  a  narrow  por^je  towards  Syria. 
From  this  point  to  the  allunal  plain  of  Babylonia 
tho  fall  of  the  river  is  at>u>ut  1000  feet  in  700  miles, 
so  that  it  is  navij;,'ab1o  only  down  stream.  The 
hijih   road  from   east   to    west    passed  it  in   OT 

•  UlsdlnptitMwhffOierJer  lS*-'rettIlj-rBf«»toLlieEuphiatf« 
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times  at  Birtu  {Birejik)  and  Carchemiab  {Jerabis). 
There  was  another  paasape  at  Tfaapsakoa,  tlje 
Tiplmah  of  1  K  4^.  A  little  to  ilio  sooth  of 
Carcheniish  was  Pethor  (Assyr.  Pitni),  on  the 
western  bank  at  thojunctionof  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Sajar(AsRyr.  Sagura).  Still  farther  rauth,  but 
on  the  eastern  bank,  it  was  joined  by  the  Belikh 
(Assyr.  Bali kh)  and  Kbabilr  ( Assyr.  Khahnr),  which 
came  from  the  land  of  (>o2an  {AnifyT.  Guzano,  3  K 
17').  At  the  mouth  of  the  KhabOr  was  Circesium 
(now  Karkisia,  At^syr.  Sirki).  After  this  tlie 
Euphrates  receives  no  more  afHumits;  hut  nortll- 
ward  of  Sippara  or  SL»pIiamiim  it  apjiroaches  tlie 
Tigris  very  nearly,  and  by  again  widening  out  ffirina 
the  plain  of  Babylonia.  'The  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
now  unite  before  falling  into  the  sea,  owing  to  tho 
accumulation  of  silt  at  the  bead  of  the  Pcr«iail 
Gulf,  but  in  OT  times  tbey  still  cnti^retl  the  Be« 
by  separate  niouthi^.  The  water  of  the  Euphrates 
wa«  oissipatcd  over  Babylonia  by  means  of  canoL) 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  at  its  mouth 
were  great  salt  marshes,  called  Marratu  bv  tha 
Babrlonians  (see  Jer  50^).  Here  lived  tho  Kaldt 
or  Chuldtcans,  with  their  capital  Bit-Vakin,  of 
which  Murodach-baJadan  was  king. 

LintSAnniit  —  PM.  Delitinrh,  I'ttnuiia,  ICBf. :  Schrader, 
KaT^  ML;  Chc«nof,  EvjArata  fizpfH,  vol.  i. :  I.ofttt», 
Chaldtra  and  Stuiano ;  LATaid  Nin.  and  itab.  c-iu.  xrL-xxil. ; 
UawIiiuoq,  Htratiavt,  t.  Eawy  ix.  A.  H.  SaVCK. 

EUFOLEKDS  (?.U6\t^i),  tho  son  of  John,  the 
eon  of  Accos,  one  of  the  anibassadors  sent  to  Buma 
by  Judas  Morcabcens,  alter  his  victory  over 
Kicanor,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  in  n.C.  161  (1  Mac  S>', 
2  Mac  4",  comp.  Jos.  A»t.  xil.  x.  C).  Knpo- 
lemud  has  often  been  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Jews,  written  in  Greek,  wliicli 
is  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  \Stro7n.  i.  23),  and  KuHehiufi  tPt^p. 
Ev.  ix.  30-It4).  Since  the  historian  Eujndcmns 
aeems  to  bnvG  written  about  B.C.  157.  and  was 
altnoAt  certainly  a  Jew,  this  idcntiHcation  may  be 
correct  (comp.  Schiirer,  liJP  U.  iii.  2tJ3ff.l. 

H.  A.  Whitk. 

EURAQOILO.— Enraquilofr^pajtvXwi')  is  the  read- 
ing adopted  at  Ac  '27'* hv  WH  and  the  ItV,  iu.ttcad 
of  Euroolydon  in  the  TU  and  AV,  as  the  name 
of  tho  wind,  which,  sttddonly  descending  from  the 
hoights  of  Cret«  on  St.  PauTs  ship  as  it  m-us  sail- 
ing closely  along  the  slioro,  scizod  it  and  drove  it 
iHJttire  the  dturm,  which  ended  in  tho  shipwreck 
on  Melita.  St.  Luke  descriU-s  the  wind  as,  in 
character,  'typbouic'  (RV  '  tcmpe*^trtous ').  that 
is,  marke<l  liy  whirlwinds  or  '  sudden  e-ddying 
sqtialls,'  as  Kamsny  r^Us  them,  adding  that 
'  every  one  who  baa  any  experience  of  sailing  on 
lakes  or  hays  overhang  by  mountains  will  ap- 
preciate the  epithet  "  typhouic  "  which  I-nke  nses  ' 
{SI.  Faul  the  Traveller,  p.  32fi).  and  by  way  of 
creator  exactness  adds  itn  nnutii-ul  name,  '  which 
IS  called'  (6  KaXoi-/itv6i).  t'ntia)>pity,  the  state  of 
the  text  leaves  the  precise  name  ili>ubtful.  A 
summary  of  the  varioos  readiugs  will  be  found  iu 
Sanday,  Appendices  ad  JV7',  p.  140.  The  great 
mass  of  later  testimony  yields  '  Euroclydon  ' ;  tho 
oldest  uncial!)  AM  have  ti-iMntXt^,  and  this  \ms 
probably  the  reading  of  B*.  To  B'  apiwar  to  be 
tine  tho  supcriinpoficd.  T  and  A  whieb  .-ipiKwr  in 
this  MS(EiTTAKAT.\!iN).  B'  then  cither  tunn--l 
A  into  A,  or.  if  it  was  done  by  B',  patched  up  the 
letter  afresh.  Vercellone-C^iza  in  the  appendix 
to  their  facaimile  say  '  tt>MtKv\it)r  iV,  tvpvtXoSw  B".' 
Tho  Vnlg.  Cauaiod.  give  Eunf-riqui/o.  Ajiart  from 
ampler  attestation,  Euroclydon  may  cJaim  a  pre- 
fLTcncc  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  by  poHiting 
whit'h  we  tuny  e.\|]lflin  the  others  a*  emendation^, 
but  hardly  the  ccuvcnje.     The  word  in  this  form 
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ia  not  found  anvwhere  olso.  The  meaning  of  tlie 
componnd  ia  oWnirc.  Etymologically,  it  wouJd 
mmn  *a  rarge  raised  by  Eurus,'  the  K.  or  S.E. 
wind,  but  Huoh  a,  deiwription  of  tlio  effect  could 
hnrdly  be  njipliod  to  the  wind  ittttdf  wliiflh  caused 
it.  l1  wo  should  talfo  the  fonu  ti(\vKXi-6uy  (which 
occurs  in  B^  one  or  two  oorsives,  and  a  gto<ta  of 
the  EUjm.  M.  ».v.  Tf^r,  and  is  approved  by 
Griesb.)  and  derive  it  from  o^ptW,  '  brood,'  it  would 
nip&n  'a  wind  misinK  a  broad  BUtge  or  surf; 
but  bpmides  iu  lack  of  attestation.  It  is  for  the 
%'erv  n-ji^un  of  its  greater  ituitabli;n(»w  tliKiiii.ssi.Hi 
by  ^loyer  as  an  obvions  correction  ;  and  it  would 
yield  a  character  more  or  lew  applicable  to  any 
wind  blowing  strongly  rather  than  ftuch  a  note 
{e,ff.  of  direction)  aa  wc  might  expect  to  bo  tho 
basis  of  a  diatinctive  nantical  name.  Earaquilo, 
on  the  other  hand,  commends  itaeli  not  only  by 
its  early  atte»ftation,  bat  by  its  special  precision, 
aa  niaile  up  of  Eurus  the  S.K.  or  rather  (oa  Smith 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  holding)  the  E.,  and 
Afjiiilo  the  NJE.,  wind,  lilly  exprc^j^ing  the  direc- 
tion E.N.E.  whenco  thia  wind  blew,  tt  w«ll  accords 
{a)  nith  the  narrative  of  tho  incidence  and  eirecta 
of  tlio  6tonu,  and  {b)  with  the  experience  of  navi- 
gatOFK  in  the  Levant,  f^uotcd  by  ^inith  and  othera, 
m  which  '  «outhorly  winds  almost  invariably  shift 
to  a  violent  nortlierlv  wind.'  The  exception  taken 
to  Iho  form  aa  '  inaJmissiblo'  (Reuas  and  othen), 
'  bccanse  it  is  composed  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
element,'  vaninhea  in  preiience  of  analogoua  com- 
pounds Kn<'h  aa  Euronutns  an<l  Euruauster,  and  of 
the  probably  mixed  nationality  of  the  aailora  and 
Iraden  to  whom  such  coinages  were  primarily 
doo ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  survival,  to  which 
Renan  calla  attention,  of  the  word  Evraquiio 
itM'lf  in  the  name  (rregalut  uivvn  to  the  aaiiie 
wind  by  tho  l^vantJne«  'as  Euriptts  has  become 
Etjriptm.'  Following  strict  analogy,  we  mijjlit 
expect  the  word  to  be,  as  in  the  Vul^.f^uroa^uiJn, 
and  the  presence  of  a  Icsa  regular  rurm  may  have 
Icil  to  conjectnral  emendation  [Overbeck} ;  but  we 
can  hardly  see  how  thi.4  nhuuld  have  deviated  into 
so  enigmatic  a  word  oa  Earoclydon.  Meyer  says, 
*  Far  more  natnrally  would  the  conver»e  take 
place,  and  the  ^ifioKKi'Sav,  not  being  umleretood, 
would  Im>  disiilaceu  by  the  similar  E,vpaKv\tiiv  .  .  . 
HO  that  the  latter  form  remaina  a  produirt  of  old 
emendatory  conjecture' — a  curious  antiui|mtion, 
in  this  particular  case,  of  the  theory  more  recently 
formulated  by  Burgon  and  Miller  as  to  the  older 
witncBH»  whom  they  dosignoto  'tho  licentious 
■cribea  of  the  West.'  For  them  {Caust*  of  tkc 
Corruption  of  the  Traditionai  Text,  j>.  46  f.)  thiM 
poMa^  sopplies  a  signal  con5rmation  of  (heir 
view,  leading  tlip.m  to  denounce  in  Htnmg  langnago 
Euraquito  aa  'an  imaginary  name/  'an  impos- 
sible Latin  name,'  'utterly  misring  the  pomt, 
which  is  the  violence  of  the  vind  as  expremed  in 
the  term  Fnmclydon  *  (a  remarkable  begging  of 
the  question,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind  nod 
already  been  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  epithet 
'  typhonic'  I].  W  hy  should  these  early  copyisla  be 
thua  aererely  blamed  fur  suHpetiting  Mime  normp- 
tton  to  underlie  the  anomalous  Kuroclvdon,  and 
preferring  the  more  intelli^hle  Eurnquilo  ou  ancb 
grounds  of  internal  probability  aa  have  since  com- 
mended it  to  the  majority  of  critics  and  coru- 
mcTitatuTa  ?  But  when  we  con^iider  tho  mass  of 
testimony  an  the  side  of  Euroclj'don,  and  the 
ditlicult)'  of  accounting  for  the  emergence  of  thi'* 
form,  if'^it  had  not  been  oriffinal,  may  we  not  find 
a  feaaible  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  view  put  forward  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(ii.  p.  402  n.):  *Thc  addition  of  tho  words  * 
raXoy^irot  Mems  to  UR  to  ahow  that  it  wa.f  a 
name  popularly  given  by  the  sfulors  to  the  wind  : 
and  nothing  ia  more  natural  than  that  St.  Luke 


fihonld  use  tlie  word  which  ho  heard  the  aailora 
employ  ou  the  occaaion'! 

I.iTMATT-Ka— Tho  tubjKt  !■  ilitruucd  bi  the  'Utm  of  St. 
Paul'  by  Coaj'tKuro  ana  Uowwo.  LowUi,  and  othen;  at  oon- 
■irlanblft  loRtfth,  but  w)tb  untqual  nJaranCT,  taf  raicoa*t, 
OiM.  on  SL  Fauta  Vvyagt,  Snd  cd.  pp.  IS-Ui  »-Sfi;  mart 
fully  and  ntMulArllj  by  (imjth,  Vovag*  and  SKvptvnA,  la  Ui 
'  Duaao  the  wind  £urw;l.v(lon,'p.  ll0a.,wiUi  A|^icudlcM  (Ntn 
I)«atl«y  BJid  Gnkn^-lila  Prnn.  pp.  ?-17-fCt2 ;  or.  IHam.  ad  toe. 

William  V.  Dick.son. 

EUTYCHU8  (ElViccot).— When  St.  Paul  waa  at 
Troaa  on  bis  hual  journey  to  >)eru!4.,  on  the  lir^t  day 
of  tliu  week  ho  and  hi.^  party,  with  tlie  Chri.stiiuia 
of  the  place,  assembled  in  an  upper  room  t^i  break 
bread.  Aa  St.  Panl  waa  leaving  the  next  morning, 
hia  speech  was  lengthy,  and  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Eutychna,  who  was  sitting  at  the  n-indow 
{irl  T^f  Oi'/)i<Joi),  fell  asleep  (perhaps  owing  to  the 
heat  of  tho  many  lamps  that  were  lighted),  and, 
falling  down  from  the  third  storey,  waa  taken  up 
dead  [iip&^  wtKpbx].  St.  Paul  went  down  and  em> 
braced  hiui,  and  bade  thcni  not  troublu  theni- 
selvefl^  BA  his  life  wa.*  yet  in  him.  Then  he  went 
u[<Htair»,  broke  bread,  and  contiuueil  talking  until 
the  morning.  As  they  d«i>arted  the  young  man 
was  brought  to  them  alive  (  Ac  20"'"). 

The  incident  occurit  in  the  *  we '  section  of  the  Ao 
and  is  clearly  authentic,  but  two  opintouA  arc  held. 
It  has  been  ixiintcd  out  tliat  it  may  be  cajtahle  of  a 
perfectly  natural  e.xplanatiun,  and  it  ia  tinggeiilixl 
that  it  illustrates  the  growth  of  mythical  tdories 
on  a  luuda  of  fact,  ami  haa  bfion  introduced  li(>re  as 
a  parallel  incident  to  that  rvlaled  concerning  Pwter 
(0**«").  Rut  Ram-say  points  out  that  .St.  Luke's 
language  i«  very  precise ;  that  lie  docs  not,  as  in 
U*",  merely  state  that  E.  was  thought  to  bo  dead, 
and  that  weight  mufib  be  attached  to  his  medlcut 
knowluiIgi\  Even  if  thia  be  (aa  m  pnrlia]iH  the 
case)  imtting  an  unnatural  strain  on  tlie  worIk,  it 
is  periectly  clear  that  the  story  was  related  aa  an 
instance  ol  the  exhibition  of  power  by  the  apostle, 
and  that  the  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witnoaa,  be* 
lievcd  it  to  be  such. 

LnxEArrui.— Ranuay,  St.  Paul  lAs  Trav.  p.  830 :  Holta- 
auuin,  Band-Cmn»tfntar.  p. 402;  tKUer.Aet»,i\.  \i.  01.  En^.  Lr. 

A.  C.  liKADLAM. 

BVANOELIST  {iivyytXurr^t,  —  '  a  preacher  of 
good  news.'  the  substantive  of  n'-oyvtVifw — or  tt'iaf' 
y<\ifo/^t,  the  cornniunt^r  bibl.  form).  The  verbis 
utwd  in  bibl.  Gr.  pctmsionally  in  the  general  sense 
of  cloas.  Gr.  (I  S  31".  Lk  1'"),  and,  when  specialized. 
Ktandit  for  the  work  of  Gospel  prcachcm  of  all 
kinds :  the  subst.,  however — which  is  rare,  and 
entirely  sacred  and  eccla**.,  occurring  in  biW.  Gr. 
only  in  Ac  21*,  Eph  4",2  Ti4'— Li  confin»<l  strictly 
to  the  ChrUtinu  good  tiding)*,  and,  apparontlv,  to 
a  particular  oltine  or  fiini-li<m  (i?eo  Hort,  ICn-fiixt/i, 
158).  Tho  clearest  cndouce  for  the  diutinctncas 
of  office  or  function  lies  in  Eph  4*^  '[Christ] 
gave  soni«  to  bo  BjMWtlos;  and  wmo,  proiibeta; 
and  some,  ifvnn^eittts ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teacheni.'  It  is  tme  that,  in  the  list  at  1  Co  12^, 
evangelists  arcomittcrl  (aUo  iwiatoTM  and  blaxoKn) ; 
but  there  the  point  is,  perha|)8,  to  ilhistrate 
spiritual  aptitude  rather  than  to  give  an  exliaust- 
ive  list  of  occles.  ofBces.  When  a  aimilar  omisuion 
occurs,  Ro  12",  St.  Paul  seems  bent  chiclly  on 
distinguishing  certain  chnriKniata,  being  content 
to  leave  the  catalogue  incomplete.  Possibly,  in 
each  ooac  local  conaidcrations  partly  account  for 
the  omissiona  But  in  £ph  tho  (context  suggests 
that  the  writer  dcsirea  to  mention  all  the  principal 
oflices,  whereby  ChriHt  had  provided  for  the 
Rpiriluat  odilication  ol  the  Church  universal,  and 
<vay-jf\ia-Hi%  appears  to  come  third  in  order  of 
institution  and  of  apiritual  aiguilicance.  At  the 
Rome  time  it  is  noticcikble  that  wo  do  not  And  the 
word  (even  in  places  where  it  might  naturally  Iw 
looked  for)  In  any  of  the  Pauline  Ki'istlos  whose 
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cmnainenegH  meets  with  miwtt  (general  acceptance. 
Sul>Heriiii>nt  refMr(^iit;K  wilt  Iw  made  lu  the  |iiuuiAge 
in  thu  ra^ttoral  Kpistlet),  2  Ti  4* ;  it  will  bo  suflicieut 
here  to  say  that  the  plirase  IfFyw  rotpffor  tvayyt- 
Xurrav,  'do  tlie  work  of  aa  evangelUt,'  is  too 
iiijtrkud  aud  peculiar  to  he  uitisfactorily  iiiter- 
preted  tm  merely  equivalent  to  '  preach  the  GorihsI.' 
Tlio  third  and  laat  instAiice — that  in  Ac  21^  ^b 
vevM  in  one  of  the  '  we '  ^>a*»upe«),  '  we  f«nie  luito 
Coisaroa ;  and  ent^rin^;  into  the  houRe  of  Philij) 
the  wanatiMt,  who  waa  one  of  the  noveti,  we 
abode  with  him  '—moat  bo  oom[>iirefl  with  Ac  8*^, 
where  it  ia  aaid  that  among  thotte  who  were 
scattered  from  Jorus.  after  the  martyrdom  of 
8l«|iliun,  and  went  hitlier  and  thither  prtaching 
the  tmni,  Philijt  prtwrhed  tlie  Clirist  at  Sanmria, 
withmit  f/finy  ffualiftcd  (v.'"*)  tu  impart  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  was  stnt  by  the  Spirit  to  tc»eh  the 
£thiu|)ian  eunuch  in  the  dexert  between  Jenu. 
and  (iozii ;  was  af  terwanis  carried  off  by  the  Spirit 
and  found  at  Axottu ;  and,  tinally,  having  cvan- 
gvlizod  'all  the  cttici'  in  hU  route,  took  up  hit 
abode  at  (.'»!Hari:u.  Ho  may  therL-furc  have  bticn 
called  riayyf^rHit,  not  lietmne^e  he  had  been  detiu- 
itely  net  apart  for  the  oflicti,  but  bei^auRO  of  the 
mi««ionary  work  li«  hati  done  and  wan  nt-rhajm 
atill  doing  witli  Ca'-snrea  as  centre.  He  bad,  in 
fact,  been  set  apart  for  something  elae,  'to  sen'e 
tables'  (Ae  8'"",  21*},  but  had  superadded,  and 
jiofwihly,  in  the  end,  6ubf4titutOfl,  tlie  work  of  a 
iniHsiunary,  la't-aUM.*  he  was,  tike  Stejihmi,  'full  of 
the  HutyGhtmt'  (AeO"),  and  [KMsuaaeutlm charisma 
/or  the  work  of  nrwicliint,'  to  thoee  who  had  not 
heard  the  Gosjiel  ocfore. 

The  three  passages,  aa  above  discuased  and  illu»- 
traled,  snKKcatthe  following  conclusions:  (I)  The 
evn}i/)elist»  lecre  infti^ior  to  the  aposf/is.  They  are 
jilaueil  third  in  order  in  Eph  ;  Pbiliii  was  unahle 
to  ituiiart  the  Holy  Spirit  to  tUo  Haiiiaritnns ; 
Tiniotiiy  wan  the  a.-wiHtfuit  and  deleynte  of  St.  I'luil. 
Consislpnt  with  thin  (H)nclusi(jn  if*  tlie  epigram  of 
I'sfudo -Jerome  (i«  JCph  4")  '  oinnii^  apostolus  evan- 
gelista,  non  omnis  eviingelista  apostolus.'  (2)  They 
were  traitUing  mitsionanca,  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  thoHO  nnacijuainted  with  it,  yet  sometimes  witli 
a  i^ettled  place  of  aliotle,  a»  t'hiliji  at  CntRarea,  and 
Timothy  at  KphymiM.  Tlm»  lliey  were  officers  act- 
in;:  fur  the  whole  ChriHtiim  community,  not  for  a 
single  church  only.  T^leir  function  could  be 
general,  covL-ring  wide  district*,  or  it  could  be,  in 
practice,  local  and  circom  fieri  bed.  Thus  Theo- 
tioret'."*  apparently  contra^Uctory  Btatomonts  can 
be  reconciled  :  Ttpiiitvrti  in^pvrT^y,  yet  /tii  WfoititTei 
wasTo-xou.  '  lioing  alwut  tliey  ii*«l  to  preach,'  yet 
'not  gi>ini>  about  everi/itjAere'  (as  apiMtleM  might 
do).  (3)  Ihf^were  charitnvttii-afl;/ ernlotecd.  Corii- 
iwre  the  influence  of  the  Holy  S[iirit  nnon  Philip, 
and  the  Yi^rff/«i  of  Timothy  (1  Ti  4".  2  Ti  l^J.  Yet 
the  rpvpintions  to  the  pronhet  and  apofitte  M-ero  of 
a  higher  and  more  striking  order.  The  apOHtlcR 
were  KttotI  to  be  the  direct  autluiriLiiIive  n-pre- 
wnlativiytof  Chrii-t  (Mt  10^,  Giil  4",  I  Co  11="); 
i\w  iiri)|ilict»,  to  sway  (he  lieartand  conscience  by 
the  dciiioniitral.ioti  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  <I  Co 
14'*'');  the  evangelistjs  were  more  'matter  of-fact 
men,'  preaching  tlio  word,  coramnnicating  the  facta 
of  the  Gospel,  paving  the  way  for  the  more  aystem- 
atio  work  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  (see  order  in 
Eph  4")  who  w.atchcii  over  and  trained  the 
chnrcliea  when  foiinddl  (ti  Ti  4--*).  Kut  w  hile  thin 
may  autllce  for  a  distinction  in  vn-l;  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  exdnxive,  so  that  aposlleif  could  not 
lie  prophets,  or  that  apostltu  and  nrophet-x  could 
not  be  evangel iftt-H,  or  that  evangelistji  could  not 
be  pastors  or  teachers,  or  both.  In  the  floating 
constitution  of  the  half-organized  early  Cliurcli, 
dilferent  kiiulit  of  work  were  aiualgiiMiati;d  inn 
luust  alwayK  happen)  accoidiufj  to  ()uiililiui.tions 


and  circumatances  (cf.  I  Co  1",  Ac  8",  an«l  Ibe 
mixed  inRtructionH  to  Timothy  and  Titus).  (4)  Thry 
were,  Muvutimcji  at  any  rate,  ntlemnly  set  apart /nr 
the  special  fitncttou.  Thus  Timoihr  (1  Ti  4'*, 
2  Ti  1**) ;  and  probably  Paul  and  Oaniabae  (Ac  13'-*) 
were  (so  far  as  the  Church  was  concaimud)  set 
a|>art,  in  the  first  instance,  not  as  a]H>stIes,  but 
as  cvangcliHtH  from  among  the  '  proj>hetH  nxkA 
teachers   at  Antioch. 

Bat  we  are  Ktill  left  in  mnch  unccrtaintv  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  ti-flVrf^Mrnii,  and  tliis  un- 
certainty IB  inereaacd  rather  than  diiniui&hod  by 
the  contributions  of  later  literature  to  the  subject. 
Why,  for  instance,  \h  there  no  mention  of  evan- 
peliats  in  the  AiKnntoHc  Fathers*  Because,  anys 
Ilarnaok,  there  was  no  dehnite  primitive  distinc- 
tion bbtwuHn  ajKiHtlu  and  evangeli»t,  an<l  in  the 
iJiihuhf  the  'aiHMtles'  are  just  evangelists.  But 
why  should  not  evangelist  have  snrnved,  and 
apostle  have  been  reserved  (as  in  later  days)  for 
the  first  direct  representiLtivca  of  Christ!  And, 
further,  when  in  tlic  Ditim-hi  the  'atfostles'  are 
forbidden  to  stay  more  than  two  days  m  the  same 
idace^  can  we  regard  thorn  as  parallel!^  to  Paul,  or 
Vhilip,  or  Timothy,  ci*itecially  as  in  a  letter  t«  the 
la^st  named  such  con-^tant  itinerancy  is  condemned 
(I  Ti  6")!  Of  course  the  strict  injunction  in  the 
hidneht  may  be  due  to  the  growing  onportnnitiea 
for  Imposing  upon  the  hospitality  of  well-to-do 
Christians,  adu  the  missionaries  referred  to  in 
1  Ti  may  have  Wen  caricature.s  of  the  evangeli.it 
type  J  but  the  ditrnnmce  is  nlriking.  A  itartial 
reply  to  the  former  imestion  luay  he  that  tlie  «x- 
teuMon  of  the  a]>osto]ate  beyonif  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul  (an  exteuaiun  oht^iiiing  apparently  in  the 
apostolic  age  itMdf)  soou  submerged  tlio  loss 
familiar  and  lou  digniticil  name  of  evangelUt. 
This,  however,  scarcely  lu-counts  for  the  speedy 
and  growing  exclusiveness  of  the  a|K>stolic  title; 
or  for  the  fact  that  Euscbius  recognires  in  l*an- 
tiLTUK  the  evangelist  a  type  of  an  old  order  still 
largely  surviving  in  the  days  of  the  vVlcxandriou, 
hut  not  common  in  his  own  days  (Eus.  HE  v.  lU). 

The  material  Emiebius  atrorJs  us  on  this  subject, 
though  to  some  extent  unhistorical,  throws  back 
light  on  the  primitive  nse  of  the  tenn  evangelist. 
He  tellw  how  Pantieuus  found  that  hin  arrivtil  in 
India  had  been  anticipated  by  the  written  Gospel 
of  Matthew;  he  telU  how  I'liaddn'UK.  one  of  the 
Seventy,  had  been  sent  by  the  A^MMtlc  Thoniaa, 
under  divine  impulse,  to  Ediaisa,  as  u  preacher  und 
evangelist  of  tlie  teaching  of  Chri>it  {HK  i.  13), 
and  thix  'teaching'  (also  called  'the  seed  uf  the 
word  of  God']  is  the  story  of  Jesus  (§  19).  AVc 
may  comliine  these  hinfjt  with  the  fact  that  Ruse- 
hiux  (leaving  the  rest  unmentioncd)  avawe<lly  re- 
cords 'the  names  of  thow;  I|iost-ftpostolic  evan- 
gelists] only  who  have  transmitted  the  n]>o5toUc 
iioctrine  to  us  in  writings  still  extant' ;  tbatTboo- 
<toret  detinitelv  restricted  the  vame  to  this  class; 
that,  Itmilly,  (Kcutiienins  and  Chrysostom  confinnl 
the  name  to  the  wrttei'sof  the  Four  tjo^'pels;  and 
that  t<'ti.yyf\iirri}%  became  (in  the  A/mrlolir  Oi'ditf 
niH-t^,  llamack,  Tacte,  ii.  0)  an  appellation  of  the 
draynarrift,  the  TcadoT  of  the  Gosoel  for  the  day, 
who  had  also  to  be  Sitrr'ITiK&t,  enpahle  of  explain  iittj 
it.  We  may  further  recall  that  Phili|.  intorprert^t 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  eunuch  ;  that  Apolloa 
(prolmhly  an  evangelist)  wiu»  uiiL;lily  in  the  Scrip- 
turuH;  tlint  he  liinl  Iit*cn  taught  tli«  'way  of  the 
Lord'  more  perfectly  by  Aqnila  and  Priscina  (prob- 
ably evangelista  al-io,' as  Theophylact  believes!; 
tliat  Timothy  the  evangelist  was  strong  in  the 
Scriplnrcs.  ono  of  the  rca>*ns  donbtless  for  bbi 
clioice  [  that  Faul  passes  on  to  Timothy  the  'de- 
jj|>sit'of  I.lm  GrwiM)!  he  hail  njceiveil  from  Chrijit, 
exhort«  him  to  keep  the  origimil  nioilel  of  sound 
words,  and  reminds  Imn  of  the  word  tlmt  is  trust* 


worthy,  and  of  the  (open]  nivstery  of  gtwlUnetw 
whieliin  thR9t«ryof  .Iemi«(2Ti  I",  I  Ti  ff**-!'*,  2Ti 
2""- :  cf.  Tit  3*,  1  Ti  3'").  We  shall,  tlien.  favour 
the  coDclustoD  that  the  NT  evanKcliHtH.  as  Buch, 
wero  deiioaitariee  of  tho  facta  of  th«  Go9[>eI  as  it 
gradually  crystallhed ;  dealing  with  these  facts 
orally  and  Id  writing,  now  as  miiifuonajies,  now  lui 
iDtori>rctcni,  without  thu  K{KM-ial  aotpta  of  tliu 
apoi4tic»,  or  th^jir  [tecuhar  weight  atid  authority  ; 
deiiii  apostolic  men,  with  a  ohariKmn,  hut  oni>  not 
8o  voiiiiii:in(liti^'  as  that  of  thu  apoxtlc,  or  no  Ktrik- 
ing  OH  that  of  the  propiict.  In  ii  word,  they  might 
he  cnilod  speciftlly  inspired  ttaehtra  •.  the  tin-rye- 
XiffT^i  heing  distinctively  and  criginnlly  a  teachfr 
abroad,  aggressive,  awakening ;  the  dt^dirxaXot  a 
teacher  af  honif,  quiot  and  edifying.  If  thiit  waa 
the  practicji]  dillt-reuce  l>etweun  ci-^in(fc/Ut  and 
teache-T,  wb  can  better  tmderstanil  Kph  -1"  '  some 
(general  and  aiiaaionary)  evanguliKt»<,  hikI  M>nm 
pastors  and  teaohers'  {loco]  officers  with  the  douUe 
capacity  for  moral  supervision  and  for  instruction 
in  doctrine).  Wo  can  better  understand  1  Co  12*. 
where  di^affKdXot'i  (in  the  third  place)  would  include 
erangolisls.  Wu  con  btittcr  utnlerbtand  how.  tu 
the  letters  to  Timothy  tha  'evan^elUt,'  so  groat 
a  streas  iu  laid  on  fr'trliintf.  Kuriheriuore,  we  can 
better  undL>rntamL  the  meaning  of  tf.acher  in  the 
Didaehl,  when  the  pliraittt,  '«-lioovor  eotneth  and 
twuhnth,  you,'  in  followeil  ininiedintely  hy  '  Init  in 
regard  to  the  aposties  and  prophetM '  (ch.  II);  here 
the  teacher  secma  to  be  a  wandering  teocher,  that 
is,  an  evangeliHt;  and  tlt«  order  'apostles  and 
prophets'  ia  so  far  against  thu  supposition  that 
the  apoftiles  are  evangelists.  Tliitt  contention  is 
eonfirincd  by  tho  onlur  in  otiier  jtasMaguti,  €.g. 
(ch.  15) '  Bitiiioiw  and  deacons  .  .  .  they  too  render 
yoo  tliuHervice  of  pittp/wtii and iejtrhers'  [when,  i.e. 
you  hnvo  none  such  sojourning  among  you] ;  for 
'prophetHand  teachers  may  'Kettle  among'  them 
(oh.  13),  though  npostlea  nmy  not. 

If  tbia  pTDcressive  convergence  of  cvanfftliit  and 
ttathtr  be  a  fact,  it  U  easy  to  see  how  the  title  of 
a|)o«UA  became  increasingly  exclunive,  arui  how  thn 
Litte  of  evaiigelbt  gradually  coutiiiLiI  it<telf  to  the 
wttt«r«  of  the  Four  Gospels.    See  CuuicCH,  p.  433. 

I^mtRAnma— ZiSrkltr,  Diaktmm  nnd  RranfftJiHru ;  lUrTIte, 
Ltt  oryuw  fi*  rfpttcfpat ;  9ohm,  KinSfitrteht ;  Wdartckcr, 
ApottoUe  Am  (Knv.  tr  ) ;  II*mack,  TexU  II.  />Am  d*r  AfotuI ; 
Zaim,  >li*it»njniuUtotUn  im  XtitatUr  dtr  ApatM ;  Smith.  DB, 
■  rt.*E»ang«ll«t.'  J,  MaSSIB. 

STB  (np  AdtnuA),*  ia  the  name  given  in  J  to 
the  Qrst  woman,  the  wife  of  Adam,  the  mother  of 
Cain,  Aliel,  and  Seth.  In  On  3*  (which  is  Bome- 
times  regarded  as  a  gloss)  it  is  said  that  she  was 
so  named  becanna  '^^y  cft  n^'ij  '  she  was  the  motlier 
of  all  living,'  i.e.  of  courae,  'all  living  men.'  'vp 
is  a  form  of  the  wiilesprcad  Sem.  root  .tin,  .Tn,  or 
"n.  tint\-tife,a»  LXX,  ('</".  Itcb.  Lex.  :  rather  than 
fi'mij;  (UVci  Lirinti  ur  Ia/c\,  or  lift-^ivinq  (Synim.  1, 
as  if  a  whortene*!  l^i.  ptcp.  W.  "R.  Sniit.1i  ( kinxhip 
and  Mftrri>ii7t  in  Arabia,  p.  177)  makes  J/ftvtvih  a 
phonetic  variation  of  fyt^y,  and  thus  a  penwnitioa- 
tion  of  the  tiond  of  kinnhip,  conceived  a^  exclusively 
mother-kinetiiji  [Anyy),  Wcllh.  \frttlcg.  308  n.  Eng. 
tr.)  followH  Nbldelce  in  suggesting  that  havvih 
=  serpent,  as  explained  in  Vhilo  (rfc  ngrie.  Sue, 
§  21)  and  .Midroi^h  Itahba  on  Gn  3',  and  tinds  here 
a  trace  of  the  primitive  belief  that  all  earthly  life 
origiiiale*!  in  a  prinmva]  B«r|»ent  (cf,  the  function 
of  TiHiiwt  Lu  the  Bah.  cosiuulogy,  and  Arab. 
hayt/fUnn,  serpent). 

•  LXX  On  3»  Zk«,  4l-  »»  &-«  (the  V£mt  of  v.«»  hu  no  equU 
Talent  in  th«  tlrl>.).  w  aiso  In  M  t  Vt,  U\  1 11  2'».     In  Un  J« 
A<).   hi»  .Mm  or  A^,  ukI  Synm.  Zm}«k.     TiMh.  n-rlt'-ii  t:i« 
bolhln(rTanrlNT.t.inWHOl.Sl»)pi>int  oiitthal        ' 
r-t  M8  cviduit'-c  u  to  hresthlncit  the  onlv  ut-. 
lidtW  nollhilleb.    C,"(.«}toth«VulK.  i/rto,boll.  II  ■    .        i     I. 


Kor  Eve's  relation  to  Adam,  and  the  account  of 
her  in  the  narrative  of  thu  Creation  *  and  tlie  Fait, 
see  Al>AM.  Her  utterance  on  tho  birth  of  Cain, 
Gn  4',  is  very  oljwcure. — .tin'-ntt  vtt  -n-ja  *  I   haw 

g}tten  a  man.'  AV  'from  the  Lord,'  with  Tare, 
nk. ;  RV  •  icilh  tht  help  of  the  Lonl,'  with  LXX, 
Uia  ToO  0<w ;  V'ulg.  ptr  deum  ;  Symm.  ai'ti  Kvplifi. 
/Vnother  Or.  tr.  quoted  iu  Fiwlii'!*  ffe^tplrt,  iKTifad- 
ffT}¥  dfOpwwop  Ki'ptop,  '  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  the 
Ixird,'  tiHH  henn  adopti'd  by  Luther  and  olhem,  and 
undcrKtood  as  uxpreixting  Kve's  conviction  that  the 
prnmit<ed  Mcutah  of  3"  had  Ix^en  bom.     UmhrRit 

Iiniposed  'I  have  gotten  J"  for  a  hnsband.'    Tho 
Cv    is  tlio  only  probable  traniilation.     The   text 
is  possibly  corropt.    (See  Cain). 

W.  H.  IlflLSXKTT. 

EYEHma.— See  Time. 

EYENT  occurs  thrice  in  Ec  (2"  9*-')  as  the  tr. 
of  mH^rch  in  the  obflol.  sense  of  *  that  which  befalln,' 
'fate':  a»  S'  ' There  is  one  event  to  the  righteims 
and  to  tho  wicked.'  Cf.  iiliaks.  2  Iharj/  IV, 
IV.  ii.  83- 

>  Agslnit  IU  chaaoos  men  &rs  ever  merry, 
But  hravln^M  toivmns  th*  good  ev«>ni.' 

Elsewhere  event  in  found  only  in  tho  sense  of 
'iflsae,'  'reonlt,'  Wis  8"  '[Wi»»aoru]  foresee th  .  .  . 
the  eventa  of  Reasons  and  time<< '  {iK^idatix) ;  2  Mac 
0**  'expect  whatBhall  be  the  event'  [rb  d-wo^ryibtu- 
vw).  This,  which  is  the  common  meaning  of  Lat. 
tvcntnt,  is  most  freiiiient  in  writers*  of  Uie  time  of 
AV.  as  Shaka.  T.  oj  Hhrcta,  III.  ii.  12tt— 

'  m  sftar  him,  ud  mm  the  «««iit  uf  lUs^' 

The  mod.  sense  of  an  occurrence  'u*  I'ery  mre  in 
writers  of  the  period.  Cnrlyle  qnoteo  Cromwell 
[Lettert,  12  Sept.  1650)  '[We  do  not  think]  of  the 
hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange 
appearance  of  Uts ;  bat  can  (ili*.'htlv  call  it  an 
"event."'  J.  iI^vs-ns<JS. 

EVERLASTINGNESB.~KoreTerIastingsee 
EscHATOI.tHJY.  '  EvurhisLiiigiHias,'  oucB  common 
for  *  eternity,'  is  now  used  only  where  its  8j»ectal 
signihcation  is  empha!*ize<l,  an  Cheyne,  Istmth,  i. 
342,  '  The  idea  of  the  divine  overIaetinj;nes»  Is  one 
of  the  primary  notes  of  the  tiropliecy.  It  occurs 
only  '2  Ea  B"  '0  Lord,  thou  that  dwoUcst  in  over- 
lastingncss'  (qui  inhahitns  s.'cculuin,  ItV  'ahidest 
for  ever,'  R  Vm  '  inhubit«at  eternity ').  Wye. 
(1388}  translates  Is  57"  'For  the  Lord  high,  and 
enhaunsid,  seith  the»e  things,  tliat  dweliith  in 
eoerlastyngnesse."  J.  HASTixns. 

EVERY  is  occasionally  found  in  XW  where  mod. 
usage  dt^mantis  '  each,'  as  2  S  '.21**  '  a  man  of  great 
Htature,  that  hod  oti  ever^  liand  six  tingers,  and  on 
every  foot  six  toes';  2  La  3'"  '  tt  came  to  pn^s  in 
every  of  tliem'  (KVomil»|:f  Kev21'"  'every  wiveral 
gate  was  of  oui*  jwart '  (KV  '  etich  one  of  the  sMjvenit 
gates').  Cf.  Crantucr,  Worka,  i.  HI, '  In  my  right 
hearty  wise  I  commcud  me  unto  yon,  and  likewise 

*  T1i«  line  of  sn  hwtjr.  Bsb.  mafficft]  text  b  ottvn  read  h, 

'  Ttie  woman  Imm  the  loina  of  the  nun  Cbej  hri&K  forth,' 

and  (iuot«d«.«S|MraIlel  to  Iho  romiatlnn  of  Kvf>  fmm  Ihn  rlhM 
nf  Ailaiii.  Dui  when  Uii>  line  ia  comctly  Cr.  aivl  nraA  In  lu 
oonUjxt,  Ihv  parallel  entirely  rtiMppcar*;  'thfv*  nro  ricmoiu. 
an<1  the  puutfe  nomto  their  ublmiH;  ftml  mi«'.-liirt ;  titer 
«i)tur  hvuH*  throuifh  locked  doors.  Iik«  a  make  or  tha  wlnil, 
Einil 

'  A  yroni.in  [who  U]  »l  th*  lcl(i»  O  *>'  •  "*"  "'*'.''■  '•''''''  ^wsy. 
A  cliiM  Iwliu  u)  lit  till-  knee  ol  a  man  Uipj'  ilr»w  furtti. 
A  nnbiD  [who  In}  at  tiiv  houw  >il  hit)  kiiMln«l  Uivy  (lrt«a 
COL* 

J.  D,  DavU,  Ofn*»i»  and  Sfm.  Tnnt.  49. 

S«;  IhroinfTiout,  0«^.  Ifefc.  L*x.  Tn.  omm.  on  On  3»  V. 
t  CI.  T.   Klyot,  T/tt  fforvTiwwr,  IL  4,   'he    iiiode  as  wel   tlifl 
great  aa  the  amol,  and  carcth  [or  ouviy  ol  tUeUi  e<|UaU)r.' 


to  everich  *  of  yoo.'    Cf.  also  Ex  35'*  'every  wise 
bearted  among  you.' 

Tntnrh  (Ot*  Ihe  AtUh.  Ver.  of  NT,  |i.  R3)  iiolnti  aiit  Tint 
both  'niu:ti'  ui<l  'every*  take  wxaMoiioUy  plu.  conoitnLi,  kj> 
Pli  ^  '  Ijft  rai^fa  i*tct^7n  other  t)ctt«r  Lli&n  thcrairjvia' ; 
JImv  afii  'Thcr  WL-ro  Ju(l|:e<l  cvtrf  qulu  kuxinliii^f  li>  Lhrir 
woriu.'  Heu£lx,'*'e«i-h*'uid  "e^^^>■,"th()u)fi)  «llko  iui|tlylti); 
iDMijr,  alik«  rcfolve  that  ouny  into  Ma  untu,  and  r«(cr  to  It  In 
tlwK  iU  conMitucDt  (MfU,  with  only  tlif  (Ilffrri-iii;*  i.tj«t  "c*<'h" 
Wttre^ratM*  uiil  "«ru7'*ftjn(rcg»l«a.  the  unlu  which  compri«o 

U.^  J.  Uastinos. 

BYl  C'lK  '  desire '(•  J)- — One  of  the  five  kingB  o/ 
Midiiin  bluin.  Hu  31".  Jo»  13^'  tCM)  V. 

EVIDENCE,  EVIDEHTLY.-KoIIowinp  Cover- 
dftlc,  A  V  Im^i  translftled  ^a:,  n^phtr  (lit.  *  book  ')  liy 
•  eviaeace '  in  Jcr  3-2"-  "■  ^  i***-  »■  **.  The  meaning 
is  '  title-deeds.'  Coke  (lU'.^)  say?,  *  WritiDgt^ under 
Beale,  as  Cliarters  and  l>ecds,  and  other  writingit 
withoat  eoaJe,  as  Court  ItolIc&,  Accounts,  aud  the 
like.  . .  are  called  Kvidence«.'  ItV  give»  'deed' 
thrtmghout.  Cf.  T.  Aihiiiw,  //  Peter,  p.  23  (on  I»). 
'Therefore  a  luan  ahould  be  often  pemsuiK  And 
lookinj;  over  his  own  evidence,  ae  we  review  oar 
afisuranoes  of  worldly  posse&sions,  that  ho  may  be 
sure  of  the  whole  aod  every  part  of  it :  for  it  i* 
dangerous  to  have  any  daw  or  defect  ia  oar  con- 
veyance of  Mllvutiotl.' 

•  Kvidcnce '  Ih  also  the  tr.  of  Ary^ot  in  its  sin^rle 
occurrence  in  NT,  He  11'  (KV  'proving,'  RVni 
'text')  *Kow  faith  \s  the  «ub«tance  of  thint^ 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thincM  not  iteen.'  TIuh 
i»  the  Bishciw'  tr",  Wyclif  having  '  an  argument 
of  thingi.s  not  aperj'iige/  Tind.  'a  eertayntie  of 
thingcs  which  are  not  »ene,'  Gen.  '  shewetb  evi- 
dcntly  the  thinj;s  Mhieh  arc  not  Bcnc.' 

'  j;viiSently '  is  the  tr»  of  ^m>tput,  Ac  IC  '  Ho 
HnM'  in  a  viiiiou  evidently  ahutit  ttie  nintli  hour  nf 
thu  day  nn  anLxl  of  Gwl  coming  in  to  him'  (HV 
'  openly  ') ;  and  of  the  prep,  rpo'  in  raofypA'fn).  Gal  3' 
'  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  liath  been  evi- 
dently 8ot  forth  crucilied'  (HV  'opuuly').  In 
botb  places  *  evidentlv'  has  the  obaol.  meauing  of 
•dearly,'  'dt^tincCty,  aa  in  Knox,  JJist.  *J01,  'And 
lest  that  your  Honors  ahoald  doubt  in  any  of 
tlie»e  premiseii,  we  uQer  ourbelven  evidently  to 
prove.  That/ etc.  J.  Hastings. 

EVIL.— TluH  word  is  likely  to  become  obsolete 
except  in  tlie  theolot^ical  Kcnse  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
ovil  (for  which  see  Sin  1. 1  In  AV  it  iafrcclrused 
u  trabat..  adj.,  and  adverb.  1.  As  sut>st,  often  in 
imnied.  anlitbcais  to  '  good,*  aa  Gn  2** '  the  tree  of 
knowledge  (ItV  'the  knowledge') of  good  and  evil' 
{vy.  3't:) ;  2  Hh  2"  '  I  liuve  broken  the  evil  in  pieces, 
and  created  the  good'  (malum  et  .  ,  .  bonuni) : 
sometimes  in  tin;  phi.,  as  I'r  14"  'The  e^Hl  tow 
before  tlio  good '  (S'i«  •;!;'?  nt^  ifflF).  2.  As  adj. 
'ei-il'  is  apitlicd,  not  ooly  to  things,  but  even 
to  persons,  a  n<uige  now  nuite  obsolete  ;  tbos  Jer 
12'*  '  all  mine  e\il  ncighbourfl.'    Cf.  Knox,  Jlist. 

'•Everv*  ifl  '•ver  eicti':  llie  ftbove  «x&mpl«  ihovi  it  In 
urocms  o)  (omiftUoii ;  muJ  tn«  turo  words  ue  otbca  pnoUcally 
iDtcrcbaogMU*.  u  Uilton,  Cotnut,  311— 

*1  know  Mch  Una  kod  •vbtj'  alley  gnnu' 

i  Tbe  loM  of '  evil '  M«mi  to  bo  the  reiult  oi  s  dherlmUtaUon 
in  N-onIa  with  oi»nat«  meaniiur.  Th«  AV  used  'evil,*  ■biid,'^ 
'naughty,' quit«  Indiscrlaiiiialcljr.  Tbualn  Jor  21*-*  'Uieutlivr 
iMSkat  bw  v«ry  unughly  Ogf,  whlcb  oouM  m>t  b«  «at«n,  Ltiey 
were  eo  bad  .  .  .  thii  i^oad  tiga^  very  Kuor] ;  nnd  the  evil,  very 
erlL  that  canaol  bt  eaten,  they  are  so  evU.'  Hill  mea  fArtlier 
ill  die  wav  of  variety  tban  Ui«  aarllsr  vcnivna  br  uitroduciiti; 
■bad'  TbeHeb.iaUumii«  throotfUout,  Btul  ttV  glvca 'bad' 
ibrouehoiit. 

In  Vlt  SI«1  the  AT  haa  toUowed  the  Blahopaf,  ■  he  wUI  nilacnbty 
d«at««y  those  wicked  men,'  and  haa  Ibua  tu«t  t^iK  fon^e  uf  Uie 
Creak  (a«a*ltf  — -'r  i»Alm  MtmUX  Tlndala  la  no  iMttler,  '  Hr 
will  ovettye  deetroye  thoK  evyll  peraoiie.'  But  WyollI,  'lli: 
mibMi  Icaa  (sdistroy)  yii«l  Uie  yuela  mpn';  Itl^ulina,  "The 
nauthtie  iitvn  hi;  will  briny  to  iiBti|;lil ' ;  and  RV  'He  vrUl 
tiiLHeralily  d^Lroy  ihoee  ulaenhle  tiwn,'  all  gtra  the  repi^Uon 
It*  itdvanU^e. 


233,  '  He  had  a  verv  evil  woman  to  bis  wife.'  For 
'  evil  fti-irit '  ( Lk  T-"^  8>,  Ac  10"-  "■  '*•  ")  see  UFaiow . 
InMt  5"6"UVi)refcrH  '  thi;  evil  one' to  AV  'the 
evil,'  and  in  1  Jn  5"  for  AV  *  wickedm-wi ' :  see 
Okmok,  and  consult  Ligbtfuot,  On  a  Fresh  lie- 
vision*,  pp.  260-323 ;  CIiuho,  LonTt  Pmytr  m 
E'lri^j  Church  ('Texts  and  Studies,'  I.  iii.),  pp. 
7l-li>7.  Tlio  *ovil  eye*  is  a  Hcb.  expression  for 
En\'Y  (which  SCO).  3.  As  ndv.  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
•evil  entreat'  (Ex  S**,  Dt  •2&'.  Job  24-',  To  li}^. 
Sir  1^  33",  Ac  7") :  the  other  phrases  ore  '  went 
evil  with  '  (1  Ch  7^) ;  'evil  atTectcl '  (Ad.  Est  13», 
Ac  1-1');  'evil  spoken  of  (Sir  '^A",  Ko  14',  1  Co 
10**) ;  '  fare  uvir  (Sic  S*).  Cf.  Grindiil,  Ufta-  to 
Q.  EtU.  (Parker  Soc.  e»l.  p.  381)  '  Much  like  to  the 
Topish  Bi(iln>|XH  i[i  yuur  father's  time,  who  would 
have  bod  the  Enj-di'-b  translation  of  the  Bible 
called  in,  as  evil  translated ;  and  the  new  trans- 
lating thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  them- 
Belv«3  :  which  they  never  intended  to  perform.' 
EvliraTourcdneu.— See  Favour. 

J.  HA3T1N08. 

EVIL-HERODACH  (r.^^?  S"|«]  was  the  sun  and 
HUrc'i'iwor  of  tJie  great  Nidiuchmirp-ZZJir  on  the 
thrune  of  Babylon.  Afconling  to  2  K  '25"'**,  be 
promoted  the  captive  king  of  Jerus.,  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  37th  year  of  hi.n  captivity,  set  his  throne 
above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  who  were  with  him 
in  prison,  changed  his  pruton  ganneots,  and  made 
him  a  guest  at  the  n>yal  table  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  l^ie  Sept.  reads  '&i'ta\tmpu}i4K,  and  BeriAus 
' KfuKfiapoCi^KOi.  The  cnneifomi  ennivnient  of  his 
name  is  Avu'li Avt^l)- Marmluk  [ci.  Ilaupt  in  Zrittch, 
/.  Assyr.  ii.  2CG  and  284  f . ), '  man  Iserviint)  of  Mcro- 
d&ch.'  According  to  Bcrosus,  he  Administered  the 
Idnf^dom  during  his  two  years'  reign  (562-560)  with 
indiscretion  and  wanton  unreatrsint.  Tielo(/ia6.- 
Atst/r.  Ges.  pp.  457,  40-1)  conchiiiei*,  on  the  ba.<ufl 
of  this  character  of  K.-M.,  that  the  iHinevolent  aut 
towai'ds  Jehoiachin  Miould  be  uttrihnied  to  bis 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  We  possen  as 
yet  none  of  his  annals,  though  several  contract 
tablets  date  from  lii.4  rclgn.  In  the  vcar  5(H)  his 
hrotber  -in  -  law,  Neriglitwar  (iVer»/n«  -htr'  tcftir, 
*  Nergnl  prescn'e  the  king'),  in  u  conspiracy, 
slew  hiiu  and  seized  the  throne. 

LmnAn'KJL — Meyer,  G't**.  d.  Altrrtfmmt,  voL  L  p.  907 ; 
Oelltaaid),  lUtt.  Lang.  p.  IS ;  Boarawm,  TranM-  Soe.  Bib.  ArtK. 
voL  vl.  p.  1  ff. ;  and  aulboriUoa  above  aled. 

Ira  M.  Prick. 
EVIL     fiPEAKING.  —  See     SlaNUER.      EVIL 
SPIRIT.— Sec  Demon. 

EXACT.— 1.  The  adj.,  only  Sir  6I'»  •  In  my  doings 
1  was  exact '  {i*  xonic"  M*"  fitVit/ujSWM'?''  A.  bnt  B 
has  ip  irtKiJuci  Xi;ipj)  hir)tfH^aAtiiiV ,  *  in  the  doing  of 
hunger  (M  I  woe  exact  :  Frit/Jjohe  suggests,  and 
moMt  cfld.  adopt,  p&ttav,  *  in  the  doing  of  the  law '). 
Here  'exact  meana  'strict,'  'particular,'  u 
Shaks.  Trail,  and  Cru.  IV.  v.  232— 

'  Snw.  Hector,  [  hare  fed  tntne  tyea  an  (hM> ; 
I  liave  witli  eiaul  view  poruatnl  ilie«.  Hector,' 

and  Herliert,  The  TemjAe  :  •  Fttitli,'  1.  43— 

■"  What  thnaifh  my  Ixidie  ninn«  lo  drtatT 

Faith  ctcavc*  onto  it,  conntlnc  every  i{ral» 
With  &n  exact  and  moat  partii?uW  treat, 
Kcscn'iof  all  (or  Scab  ai^au)-' 

2.  As  verb  frequently.  Notice  P«  89"  '  The  enemy 
shall  not  exact  uiwn'him  '  (i3  KTrrfV,  RVm  *do  him 
violence'] :  the  mu<.l.  pliruse  is  'impose  exactions 
upon.'  Cf.  Burnet  (HJS7).  J'rav.  ii.  i«j,  '  Imikeei>ers 
think  they  have  a  right  to  exact  uiwu  Strangers.' 

Id  Lk  3^1  RV  hoa  chsiqrcd  '  Exact  no  more  tliaii  ttial  vdiigb  la 
nppnintMl  yon,"  lnU>  '  Kxtort  no  more,'  etc  Hot  'exart'  waa 
■urrh'  ■Irorm  cnouffb ;  were  they  permitted  to  extort  auythingt 
Tind.  liu  'rwjujrp,'  FolIowinE  U>«  Viilg.  /ociafi*,  Wyclit  has 
■  do  ye  DO  inon:,*  and  Rbcluii '  Ihio  Dothins  ninrr,'  w  liir  h  aettua 
a  natural  reply  to  'WInat  aholl  we  doT'  But  the  Urr«k  verbs 
arc  not  the  une,  T'  •?>  w*irrmfdtt  (TB  rN«r«^u>)  and  MniU  .  ,  . 


r^raii ;  Bad  v^mn  hu  the  WOM  of  fJMeiiag  both  lu  cIajm. 
ntv«k  And  in  Lk  19^  (EV*  *  rciuir*  *).  Agwn  ti  fimJIftrlj-  umiI  in 
LaL,  and  oiifbt  luTC  Mao  cboMin  oy  JaonM  bort. 

Exactly  is  foand  2  Gs  16**  *  the  Lord  will  exactly 

search  out '  (siiTutiiiaiido  bcmtinabit),  uitl  Sir  10*'' 

*  declare  hin  ktiuwlctlgt*  uxuctly  '  {ir  dupipfi^).  Tlie 
seoHe  is  the  sAitto  a»  'L>\act'  above.  i.t.  ' preciBely ' ; 
of.  Slwka.  Temp.  i.  ii.  490— 

•But  tSnn  uKacttfAa 
An  potniB  ol  U))-  comTDAnd.' 

J.  IlASTINOS. 
EXCEED.— The  transitive  use  is  now  rare  and 
almost  coittiiicd  to  tlie  sense  of  '  prepondertit^,'  hh 
Jowett,  Platii^,  V.  "0,  *  Men  always  ciioose  the  life 
which  exceeds  in  pleasure.'  Ilut  in  AV  we  find 
ihe  sense  of  '  go  too  far.'  without  introducing  a 
oomnariMon,  I  S  2W*'  '  They  .  .  .  wept  one  witli 
nnotlier,  until  David  exceeded '  (Vl?.i) ;  Job  36^ 
'  Then  he  ahoweth  iheni  their  work,  and  llieir 
tran^greaaiouB  that  they  have  exceeded'  0*^1^', 
RV  'Tmve  behaved  themselves  proudly  ');  2  Eb  4" 
'Do  not  thou  hasten  above  the  mu^t  Ui^'hcst: 
for  thy  hsate  in  in  voiu  to  be  above  him,  fur  thou 
lia.«t  I'lnich  excee<lcd '  {exccatua  tutut  multtu,  UV 

*  for  he  that  ia  aifove  [hanteueth]  on  behalf  of 
many,'  reading  Exceisut  auttnx  projitcr  utultos, 
after  Syr.)  :  no  Coverdob''s  tr.  of  Ih  31'  '  Thnrfore 
(O  ye  children  of  lanutl}  turne  agaync,  like  an 
ye  have  exceeded  in  yoar  goinge  wick  '  (AV  and 
ItV  *  have  deeply  revolted ').  and  Bacon,  Ad- 
tnnrenunt  of  Learning,  II.  ix.  3  {Solhy'e  ed.  p.  53] 
'  the  heru]il<.*.«  and  MUpcrittitioQs  of  diet  ...  in  Che 
Iftw  nf  Miilioiiit'L,  do  exceed,' 

Exceeding  \'*  rare  as  an  adj.,  only  eicht  times,* 
while  aA  axlv.  it  w  nffcd  60  time-it  at  Ye»Ht,  when 
it  nlwayn  qunlitieti  au  acfj.  'Tlmn  Mt  8*  'There 
ntot  him  two  possewed  with  dcvila,  coming  out  of 
the  tombfi,  cxoeedioff  fierce '  (xa\evDl  \ia.it ;  so 
Ithciuis ;  bat  Tind.  Cov.  Cron.  and  Geo.  1557, 
'  out  of  inea«fure  fearce';  Gon.  15(iO  and  Bishops', 
'  very  fierce ' ;  Wye.  '  fill  wood  '). 

Two  flOMa  of '  esnwdinjf '  u  odr.  d«rauMl  UUtttlon :  Jon  3> 

*  Xinerch  wu  u)  «xoc«din]f  jmml  dt.V,'  aw)  Ac  7^*  'VMaa  .  .  . 
WW  oxoevdirig  (air.'  The  Heb.  ol  Jon  3>  le  O'itSk?  .iT^irTp, 
liL  *  a  dlv  smt  unto  UotI.*iu  KViti:  and  Um  Gr.  ot  Ac  7^  in 
imTat  tB  Hiv.  IlL  '  fair  unto  God,'  m  ItVin  Kg&iii.  AV  and  RV 
i««e  In  Ukini;  Lotb  |»iwg<M  u  a  furm  of  thm  auparlaUvo  ;  and 
tnU  [a  *ii|'|>orU'd  by  I  Cta  12*3  • «  |p>4>i^  host,  ];|„,  the  hMt  of 
GctL'  Out  in  Hit  only  otbcr  place  wlicrs  Um  idaalicnl  axprus- 
doo  oocun.  fla  l»  (nw'  •;??  ":j~iS)).  AV  and  BV  girt  'a 
mlghtT  liuntrr  before  the  Lobi>'  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  tlie 
threa  paMafca  th«  Intentton  li  to  ejcpmi,  not  menlj  the  ini|)cr- 
latjve,  Init  the  ideai  ot  ■dIk'^  enstness,  b«aut;,  trucit  ••  <»u}d 
h^  admiltKl  Into  the  preaenoa  of  the  A]l*perfMiL  Than  are 
similar  cxiimdone  In  tne  PMlt«r,  Pa  39*  AV  ■  the  mat  nioon- 
t«lna,'  RV  aa  llcU  ' tha  nountalna  of  Ood ' ;  U*  'the  river  of 
Ucm].'  AV  and  ftV;  &0'<i  AV   -  Die  tooAly  oedan,'  BV  aa  Bek 

*  oedan  of  God ' ;  10t>«AViuid  KV^Ui«  IneaolUie  Loxn';  but 
Penwne  (Jonah,  t.c.)  b  riKbl  In  polntiiis  out  tliat  in  IhcMc 
punftei  the  thought  la  dilTrrrnt,  beiiiir  that  of  Ood'i  proprietor- 
iiliip,  aa  indeed  Uie  liut  |iiui!>a)|^  ludiaUca,  '  nrhicn  no  Intb 
I>tant«d.' 

Exceedingly  alM>  occurs  some  fiO  times,  beinu 
the  form  uMid  with  verLx  (except  Ac  26'^  ^*J  1  . 
passages  irt  which  AV  hrst  of  Kng.  vursions  uitett 
thiit  wurcl).  *  Mure  exceedingly  '  iH  found  Mk  J5'* 
{TK  wepufaaripws,  edd.  Trptaauii,  RV  'exceedingly'), 

*  The  eight  oocurrancof  of  'exceeding'  aa  ao  adj.  are  t  Uacff 
'yielding  e.  ptmn  and  thanka  to  the  Lotd*  (n^rrMt  UA*>4Cmr 
»«J  Uff^^n^if"*-  1-*  Kty^v,  RV  'bli^nff  aikd  thanking  the 
Lorl  «XGndlDgb-');'U*  'io  e.  prida  sin  baugbtliMaB'  lft*wk 
rirm  ikmim.mi  v^«»fn£;,  HV  *  bearing  hboaeltlHUighUtj'  in  all 
valngtorioiUDeH,'  RVm  'csarryliiK  U»  iMok  high*);  eOo  Hf  'a 
(ar  more  t.  and  eborruU  weight  of  glorr '  {mmf  un^iJtt  Ci  irt^- 
ftJU>  M>n«(  0»ff  itt^i.  nV  'man  and  mon  eioowfiegly  as 
c1«rnal  wclitht');  0"  'tor  the  a.  graoeof  Ood'(>is  tV  vvvSaa- 
am^«>  t''^') '  ^V^  )'*  '  ^^  "•  grflatMM  of  bta  powar'  («•  iwtf- 
^AA*>  iu>-rf*f)',  21  'the  c.  riulioa  ot  hit  moe^  <««  ivi^>Aw 
w),»iT*f) ;  1  P  4"  *  that  .v<>  may  tH  glad  swo  «1th  a.  Joy '  (Tm 
mt!  .  .  .  X'f^  ix>)LXf*M<>«):  JudeM  'with  Sl  Joy'  (}•  mymk- 
ikMru,  Bv  '  In  a.  Joy '),  thus  In  uvary  Iflatwvoe  the  UMaltv  bi 
'  eurpaMiiigly  grvat ' :  the  word  nerer  haa  tli«  eenae  ot  eKoeerfve 
or  immodcmtc,  which  we  find,  lo..  In  Sandyi.  (U8S)  Smwmt, 
SIK,  'Why  wa«  Anna  i«  exceeding  [n  craving  chUdrvn  at  the 
bands  ct  Ood! 


Gal  1**  {Ttpivcorimat) ;  and  '  excecdini^ly  the  more,' 
2  Co  1^  'o.  tlie  more  joyed  we  '{vtpieaoTioax 
u£.\\w  Vx<ip'7"*')-  Notice  tUso  •  very  exoeedingiy,' 
Gn  27"  'And  IsJtae  trembled  very  e."  (pgv'  ■'T3 
ik^-ty  .iSif  ."'■jiq,  lit.,  a-i  AVm,  'trembled  with  a 
great  trembling  grvatly  ' ;  LXX,  iiiffru  li  'laa^K 
/Ao-roffir  ntyd\r)»  ff^^i&pa  ;  Geneva,  '  Then  I/.h&k  was 
stricken  with  a  meruelons  great  feare ' ;  BikIioiin', 

*  And  leabac  was  greatly  oatonied  out  of  mfUMura'; 
Dillmann, '  Da erschrak  isoitk  growien  Krschreckena 
iibcr  die  Moasen ' ;  other  translations  are  lew 
forcible).  J.  Hastixcs. 

EXCELLENCY.— The  verb  to  'excel'  occnrs  13 
tinii-A  in  AV.  translating  just  as  innny  dillorent 
Heb.  and  Gr.  wordi-,  but  always  distinftly  with  tlw 
seiiHe  of  'be  pre-eminent  ovur  others*,'  'nurjiass.' 
The  idea  of  pre-eniinence  is  seen  even  in  P.t  103" 

*  ve  his  angeln  tliat  excel  in  strengtli,'  though  the 
Ileh.  in  c2  "!-}  gibb6ri  kAaJly,  lit. '  heroes  of  atreogth '  \ 
for,  as  DetttEsch  says,  it  is  because  to  the  angel 
hoMts  belong  strength  unequalled  that  they  are 
Humninned  now  to  praise  God  in  company  with  the 
Church  on  eartli,  whose  dignity  Hurpo-sscii  every 
othor  created  thing. 

I're-emiuenBe  ia  also  the  lending  thought  in  the 
word  *  oxcellencj'.'  1.  Somttinm^  the  quality  in 
which  the  pre-eminence  appi-ars  is  stAted  ;  thns 
Gn  40"  '  the  excellency  of  oignity,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  power '  (ly  Tn  ^^P  ">?.■).  *''■  s^y*  Delitzaeh, 
iircccdcnco,  lioth  in  reBiicct  and  in  power,  is  due  to 
iuubeti  above  his  brethren,  becnu»e  he  xs  the  lirKt- 
born  ;  Exk  24"  *  I  will  i>rufaiic  my  sunctuury,  the 
excellency  of  your  strength.'  i.e.  the  place  of  jpre- 
eminent  strength  {lleb.  azrs  [itu,  KV  'the  pride 
of  your  power')  ;  I  Co  2'  '  (  .  .  .  came  not  with 
cxcoUency  of  G]>eecb  or  of  wiMlom  '  {ta9'  i/wtpcxh" 
X6yov  If  ffo^ioi.  *  The  word  iittpojr^  denotes  strictly 
the  act  of  overhanging,  or  the  tbing  which  over- 
hangs ;  hence  su^wnority,  jire  ■  eminence :  by 
Byzantine  writers  it  is  used  m  the  semie  "your 
Excellency  "  '— GodetJ;  Ph  3*  '  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus '(r4  tr*/>^w) ;  2  Co  4' 
'  that  the  exeelien<!y  of  the  [mwer  may  be  of  God  ' 
{ii  iirrpfio\^,  UV  •  exceeding  irroatness,'  but  *  superi- 
ority, '  pro-eminence,'  is  alwayH  the  meaning  of 
the  word}.  2.  More  ofton  the  'excellency'  is  of 
no  sjiecial  quality ;  but  even  then  tlie  Kng.  wonl, 
as  understood  in  1011,  though  lets  precitM*  is  not 
less  forcible  than  its  Hcb.  or  Gr.  enuivalcnts,  for 
it  has  always  in  it  the  seniio  ut  Mir*eriority, 
uniqueness.  Cf.  Prrf.  to  AV  lOU,  'fur  the  worth 
and  excellency  thereof  above  the  re*t'i  Pr.  lik. 
1552  (Keeling,  p.  382),  'Forasmuch  then  as  your 
(Jflico  i»  of  MJ  great  exciillencv,  and  of  so  f^Tcat 
dirticulty':  Ilttoon,  Adv.  of  Learn.  11.  xxiil.  27 
(Solby,  p  149),  '  Julius  Caesar  ...  at  first  was  an 
orator  or  pleader  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  exeellency 
of  Cieero,  Hortensins,  Catullus,  and  others  .  .  . 
bo  .  .  .  tninitferred  his  designa  to  a  martial  great- 
ness.' The  two  words  obiray  translated  '  excel- 
lencv'  in  AV  are  ;  (It  t*^}ffd^on  (Ex  15".  Job 37*, of 
J'  ;  Pa  47*,  Am  0*  S^  Nah  2«,  of  *  Jacob  ' ;  Is  &J'"  of 
Zion  ;  Kzk  24"  uf  the  temple  ;  U  13>^  of  the  Chal- 
dwans),  a  word  which  primarily  means  'exalta- 
tion.' hence  nmjesty  wliich  is  pre-eminent;  (2) 
iri^t  ffa'dwaJt  (Dt  M*-  ",  Ps  G8**.  all  of  J"),  a  word  of 
leaa  nononr  than  the  preceding,  being  used  indeed 
most  frequently  of  '  pride'  in  a  Uitl  )'«nsu  ;  i^till  it 
is  not  inaptly  translated  '  excellency '  in  those 
paasagCR,  tiic  reference  being  always  to  the  unique 
'dignity  '  of  J*.  (See  also  Driver,  Joel  and  Amor, 
1807.  p.  23Sf.). 

Id  old  writon '  excetlenca '  and  '  exccUencr '  arc  both  In  ate 
without  dlSereiioe  oT  nicajiing.  Slinka  uaci  'cxc«lknoe'  tB 
ttnca,  '  MoeUcDcy  *  only  tlirloo ;  AV  hui '  excellency  '  eu  tlmee, 
* exoeHeam '  not  once:.    '&xc«Uoncy'  liaa  now  given  piaoo  to 

*  sxcaUeooe,' and  tha  word  baa  greatly  detarionted:  the  only 
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UM  of '  cxcclLenoy '  li  u  » terni  of  eourUsj,  '  joiir  ExMllmcy,' 
wfakb  QULy  bo  applied  to  May  p«Uy  goramor ;  and  '  nMlkno* ' 
lU^t  hu  «t-<vpled  Um  voffiM  miua  oI  grnentl  wnrth.  Tho 
dttcrtontioD  t&ay  be  jmiVy  due  to  tho  itilT  fjvmXrT  Iom  that  hu 
bttellen  thn  wlj.  exutlcnt.  In  AV  'cxcrllviit*  ia  prabaUy 
ncvtr  lUed  wiUiout  ft  dWtinct  expr«wioa  ot  coinpAriaon, 
'niperlnr,'  •])r»-«(niiiciiL'  l^r.  T.  A(Um«,  II  Ptttr {IIISX),  p.  td. 
*  Jaoob  fnvo  B«uben  ■  blcMine^,  but  ftdded.  Thou  ahklt  not  bt 
excoUont' ;  anil  p.  83.  *  Obin's  uuUAwed  ctook  mrc  yet  exoeUoot 
fn  worldly  thlii|f«.'  Hat  oampanwna  an  odiooa ;  Sliftka.  has  ■ 
Toodocia  Tor  uiTiiy  It  IroiilcfJly,  aiid  lo  Gourae  of  tiino  it  bM 
droppod  down  to  mcrclj-  ■  vtry  i{ood.'  J,  HASTlNaS. 


EXCELLENT,  or  mtlicr  HOST  EXOELLENT,  U 

the  rc;nilrtr  Ir.  in  UV  fur  tlie  woni  *odrifTTiit,  used 
u  a  title  of  respect  fotir  tiniM,  and  always  by  St. 
Luke  (Lk  l»,  Ac  23"  24*  28").  In  AV  'moet 
noble*  in  substituted  in  tbe  last  two  inetanoi^B. 
In  Ihres  of  those  pusagea  wo  clenrly  linve  the 
foniial  addrciu  of  a  ponton  of  high  rank  :  '  Claudius 
Lyiiina  untu  th»  mo«t  e.  govLTiior  Felix';  '  moHl 
e.  Felix  ' ;  '  But  Paul  Miith,  1  am  not  mad,  most  e. 
Feetufl':  in  the  fourth  (Lk  I')  it  ia  a»ed  in  the 
address  to  Tht-opliilu^,  to  whom  St.  Luku  de^liciLt^--*! 
bolL  Lis  works,  and  a  question  of  soiuu  iuteru^t 
luriMiU  to  whether  we  can  aaaert  frum  tliu  uw 
o(  tho  term  elsewhere  tliat  Thvuphilua  muMt 
have  hecn  also  of  high  rank  and  |K>«ilion.  So 
Theophyluct,  Ary.  in  Jlv.  »ec.  Lve:  'Ha  writcH 
to  Titouphituit,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
also  n  nmBiHtrate  [ei^K\ijTtK6if  fiiT-a  xai  ipxofTit 
Iat>n},  for  tlie  word  Kfidrurros  waa  tue<t  of  niagin- 
trato«  and  f^^'emon  (d^x^*^*^  '*^  ^iy*fi*"^)i  as 
also  Paul  ifays,  addressing  the  governor  Fcatua : 
**  MoDt  e.  Festnit." '  Tho  authority  of  a  Byzantine 
commentator  would,  however,  be  dehiMve  on  such 
a  nueHtitm,  as  the  meaning  uf  language  changw, 
and  the  qutrulion  roust  to  settled  by  contemporary 
usage. 

1.  There  c-an  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  Intcent. 
onwards  tho  word  was  on  oHiciai  title,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  waa  always  so  uned.  For  instance 
in  .too.,  although  in  Ant.  xviii.  vtJi.  4,  XX.  i.  S  we 
find  the  technical  aeneie,  in  Ant.  IV.  vi.  8  (l^  updrterM 
inaftiif)  it  is  certainly  not  so  usoil,  whilo  in  the 
dedication  of  the  treatiwe  againi^t  Apion  to  F.paph- 
rodUus,  wlio  w-as  a  froedman  and  proc-urator,  the 
variation  nffinart  AvSpdv  seems  to  sugcost  a  different 
tone  tr.  Ap.  i.  1  ;  Vita,  76).     Cf.  2  Mac  4". 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usage  of  St.  Luke 
seems  more  fixv*i.  In  those  cases  M-here  tho  word 
occurs,  it  is  rcrtaiiily  userl  aa  an  olTieial  address, 
and  is  prohably  {we  >cannot  Miy  certainly)  tm  used 
in  tho  fonrtli  instance.  In  any  casu  there  la  cer- 
tainly a  difference  in  usa^'e  between  St.  Luke  and 
Jot>ephiift,  which  makes  it  improbable  that  tliure 
is  in  this  case  any  literary  connexion  between  the 
two. 

T.mBAmia.— otto.  G»  Kpitla/m  ad  Diof/iutvm,  IM\  p.  TV. 
mL  It  p.  Rl  ;  KRiikci,  Jotrpkus  und  Liua»,n.  BS ;  Ranimy,  SL 
Paui  iXe  Trap.  p.  Ssa 


J*-      . 

A.  C.  Hradlah. 


EXCEPT,— The  verb  occurs  only  I  Co  1ft"  'But 
when  he  miith  all  thingw  are  put  imder  hijn,  it  is 
ninnifeat  that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all 
things  under  him.'  that  is,  an  exception  is  made 
in  his  favour,  he  is  left  out  of  account.  This  Is 
Coverdalc'a  tr",  and  illustrates  the  oldt-'st  meaning 
of  the  verb.     Cf.  Sbaka.  Jui.  Cws.  II.  i.  281  — 

'  within  Uie  bond  of  manla^,  t«Q  nt,  Itnitua, 
la  it  ciccplH,  I  BhouM  know  DOKCrett 
Th*t  nppertala  to  you  T ' 

In  Uwlr  PrafM*  tho  truiabton  of  AV  om  '«iEC«p(  acalnst' 
br  lAko  UMplion  to :  '  inun  no:  to  be  cxeepled  simlMl  l^  tbem 
of  A«MW ' ;  '  non«  of  ihcni  fun  to  diwent  mm  Win,  nor  y«l  lt> 
«scept  Bgaioat  him ' :  '  Truly  (good  OhrixUan  HcadoO  woe  nnitr 
tlMiucht  (roni  th«  beg)nTibv<  wat  wo  ahould  iieetlv  to  make  * 
IL9W  TnuulKtlon,  nor  ytt.  to  luke  of  *  bid  on*  ■  sood  ono,  flor 
thvii  ikiv  inipulfttlun  oi  Sisthu  had  bmn  true  lo  whdc  lori,  tnut 
otir  pvnple  luwl  b<aie  fed  wltfa  mil  ot  Drajtona  in  Htud  of  wine. 
wlUi  w)ie]rl»ft««dotmilko);  bui  to  mako*  s"^  "un  better,  or 
out  of  nuuij  good  ones,  one  jirincliiaU  irood  oiu,  not  inatlj  to 


Im  iixo«pt*<d  aMinit-.  Hint  hntb  beaa  our  IndCMinar,  Out  oiir 
tnarko.'  Of.  Knox,  llitt.  447,  '  liie  Mnoercr  aort  of  tba  Minivtrio 
la  fioflMKl  had  not  jel  uaoulted  Un  Juhvdktloo  aiol  Ctiur-h 
gOQcraccnont  (which  tber  did  not  till  U»e  /mt  U>n,  %t  wbj--  h 
tino  U»y  pabHabfd  Uwlr  lint  u»d  aecona  ndaoooitioai  to  Um 
hu-HamcntJ,  but  oncljr  hkil  Morjitod  ac^lnat  auperftltloua 
apporell,  and  tooio  other  UuIU  in  Lbo  oert-lue  Uooke.' 

As  past  plcp.  of  the  verb  to  except,  we  find 
excepted^  aa  Kmceamyll,  Mnn's  Eat.  v.  (l.*»S(i)  21, 
*They  eate  of  tie  excepted  trco'i  and  Milton, 
PL  XI.  428- 

'3c>ine  to  spring  from  tboc,  who  nether  toucb'd 
Th'  axDOptiHl  tree.' 

But  more  frequently  except  {wlm  Tindale,  IFwi*,  i. 
213,  '  Here  is  no  man  except,  but  all  souls  muat 
obey'),  and  then  very  often  /oHoteiruj  its  aubat., 
aa  Ac  S(f*  Cov.  'these  bondes  exceple'i  Iia«on, 
Adv.  Ltarn.  i.  (Selby's  ed.  p.  62,  I.  8),  '  the  divine- 
nesa  of  souls  except.'  When  this  ptcp.  preeeHrii 
its  fltibst.  it  came  to  be  regarded  aa  a  prep.,  thoagh 
it  i»  obviously  hard  to  «ay  when  the  vbange  took 
place.  The  earliest  examples  in  Ox/.  Enq.  Diet. 
quoted  as  a  prep,  are  Langland,  Picrt  Plvwmnn 
(B),  ix.  140,  '  Alle  shal  dove  . . .  Except  oncHchs 
of  eche  kjTidc  a  couple  ' :  ifenry,  Wallai-t,  v.  Il>26, 
'Thai  entryt  in,  befor  thaiin  fand  no  man,  Excep 
wunien.*  A  little  later  Uegau  its  use  as  a  conj., 
introducing  not  a  subst.  but  a  clau»<e,  and  being 
ecpiivnlent  to  '  unlewi.'  In  AV  and  KV  it  is  oaed 
both  a«  prep,  and  as  conj.,  most  frequently  as  conj. 
Once  the  conj.  is  strentrthcned  by  'that,  Mk  IS* 
'except  tlmt  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  tbiya' 
(KV  omits  'tliat').  Cf.  Jn  3\  Tind.  'except  tlint 
a  man  be  borcn  of  water  and  of  the  sprete.* 

Tbe  onlj  oae  of  'except'  that  la  now  commrndad  Is  u  a 
prepniithin.  Hodisoo  (Brnim  in  the  f/w  vf  Ert(iliA^,  lITf.) 
c|uMes  Cwo  nuuDplet  from  gmvj  nuHlcm  writen  ot  Ita  oae  ms  a 
conj..  bat  mys that  'vAlravwool'l  tn- Kcocnlly  hcM  prefenhk': 
Krbld.  Jf#ini)ir^,  i.  9\.  '  FK)  net  trouble  younMit  about  arrtttn^  to 
mc,  oxcopt  you  arc  niiite  ni  the  tiuiiioiir  for  It';  Uba  Ultfoc^ 
LttUn aiuf  lui/*,  I.  i'i(>,  * U  has  no  lltetmr;  pnttetuttooa,  rxoopC 
tho  total  sboenca  ol  kU  pntcnsUm  vaj  pais  tor  one  hi  IhcMO 
ilayi  of  ftbuodant  ctmodt/  The  Revtoen  liav«  been  KmewfaaC 
altarpir  taken  to  vuk  for  ualngr  'except'  aa  a  oobJ.  [«•«  e*p. 
Mooo,  Tkt  nufiterr  BngliA  l\S8t).  M  »;.  and  Kaiktiatttmt 
Enf/IM  <1886>,  S0&-a07).  In  thW,  bowever,  tbcy  are  at  one  with 
prevloua  venilona  ami  with  tbe  history  ot  Uie  word.  In  tl)a 
Canonical ScrlpturcR  of  AV  oxotpt oocun  73 tinea, and  07  tltnaa 
it  ia  a  coDlaoctiou.  Tl;e  Revbcn  hare  nude  few  cbaogt*.  to 
Qn  47»  thoy  prater  'only.' and  In  Su  lC"'bot*:  Iwjeo  (SB a*, 
1  Co  1(^  ther  turn' ekccjM' into 'U  .  . .  not,' twke  (lOoli*  *) 
into  'unlcM,*  and  once  nCo  IS*)  into  'unlwa  Indeed.'  It  ta 
onlr  in  conaexion  wlUi  Jo  S>*  where  tAey  chAnc*  'It . . .  not.* 
ana  1  Co  Ifi*  whtre  they  cluutse  *  onlcaa,'  into  *  except.'  that  tliey 
on  open  to  critii^inn :  i>ut  no  doubt  tralb  oame  uiwler  tbe  ruio 
of 'uniformity  In  r«ndcrintf.'  J.  HASTINOS. 

EXCHANOER.-See  Monky. 

EXCOHHUNICATIOM  'a  tbe  name  appliod  to 
the  temporary  or  pemianent  exclusion,  for  errors 
of  doctrine  or  morals,  of  a  member  of  a  Church 
from  the  privileges  of  its  communion.  The  word 
ia  not  used  either  in  .-VV  or  UV,  but  the  practice 
which  itdfflcriboa  nittetfl  us  in  NT,  both  in  the  luue 
of  tlte  Jewish  synagogue  and  in  lliat  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  practice  in  the  Jewish  aynap^gno  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  0"  (Blessed  are  ye  when  men  'shall 
separate  you  from  their  com|>any,'  i^pi^w),  Jn  9" 
(the  ca^e  of  the  blind  man  cast  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, iwojuy4.y(^<n).  Jn  12**  (the  rulers  who 
feared  to  confess  ChriEtt),  Jn  16^  (Christ's  prophecy 
concerning  the  diM'ipli^).  It  t'esta  on  the  older 
practice,  descrilfetl  in  Ezr  tO'*(th«  caseof  those  Ur. 
who  at  the  Restoration  refiUHMl  to  giva  up  their 
idolatrouH  wiwsl,  which  iu  turn  is  a  tnoilitirittion 
of  the  Btill  older  hfrcm  (371)  or  '  l»an,'  refprrpil  to 
in  Lv  27^"  and  elsewhere.  Tho  word  hircm 
inean.<<  literally  devoted,  and  is  used  in  OT  in 
the  twofold  «?n»;  of  devoted  to  de-itruclion  (hence 
accursed)  and  devoteil  to  God's  surrico  (hence  con- 
secrated}.    See  CritSE. 


KXCOMMUNICATION 


EXECUTIONER 
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The  priLctice  of  excomiuunicatioa  as  we  fiad  it 
iirnonK  Che  .lews  in  the  timo  of  Christ  ia  Ibe  out* 
'TowtJi  of  the  htrem  in  the  first  of  these  Beiuee. 
In  the  enrly  hUtory  of  Iftrael  the  nnnlsh merit  of 
idolatry  or  other  grotts  Hina  vitm  piiyiucal  ilt^uth. 
Thus  we  find  the  prophets  referring  to  the  future 
triumph  of  Israel  over  their  enemies  as  the  whole- 
sale aei'otioa  of  them  to  destruction  by  J"  (so 
Is  34>- »,  Mic  4",  Jer  50='),  and  Zech.  looks  for- 
ward to  the  happv  time  in  tlie  future  when  there 
shall  be  nu  tuorc  '  uan '  (14").  Temporary  exclusion 
from  the  Hurvicea  of  the  sanctuary  meets  us  only, 
in  the  case  of  ceremonial  ofi>>nc«tM,  as  part  of  the 
ceneral  re<tniremetit  of  the  ceremonial  law.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  we  tind  a  moditiraticn 
of  the  older  nraetice  in  the  intercKt  of  preater 
humanity.  Tlioae  lar.  who  had  married  forci;,'n 
wives,  and  who  rcfu5«d  at  the  command  of  Ezra  to 
piva  them  up,  in.^twui  of  boing  put  to  death  hod 
their  subataueo  conliscated,  and  were  separated 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Kzr  10").  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  excluuou  from  the  synagogue  was 
the  regular  punishment  for  serious  moral  and 
religious  otTences,  and  is  distinguished  b3r'  the 
Rabbis  OS  h^rem  proper,  the  formal  *  ban/  which 
ooold  be  inflicted  bv  not  fewer  than  t-cn  persons, 
and  which  deprived  Uira  on  whom  it  fell  of  all 
religious  privileges,  from  the  mildur  nidd&i  (mi), 
which  could  be  inflicted  by  a  single  person,  ami 
which  niurety  cut  otT  htni  who  Hulfered  it  from 
conversation  anil  contact  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days.  For  a  KupjioHi^d  third  grade,  the  so-ralletl 
fhammathd  (Kp;r),  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
authority. 

The  origin  of  Christian  excommunication  is  often 
found  in  Christ's  words  to  Peter  (Mt  IS'"),  '  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heavun ; 
and  whatsoever  tliou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  he 
bound  LQ  heaven ;  and  M'batsoevor  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  sbsil  be  loosed  in  heaven,'  (Cf. 
Mt  18"  Jn  2(P.)  But,  whatever  the  particular 
view  taken  of  this  much  disputed  passage,  the 
reference  seems  to  be  rather  to  the  spuitoal  power 
which  the  Church  is  to  exercise  tlirough  her 
preaching  and  witness- bearing  than  to  any  formal 
eccleaaslical  procedure.  The  passage  Mt  18"'" 
comes  nearer  to  the  mark,  and  with  its  threefold 
admonition,  first  privately,  then  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  (of.  Tit  3''),  and  finally 
before  the  Church,  reminds  as  somewhat  of  the 
graded  procedure  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Hence 
many  oitio  believe  that  it  repiesents  less  a 
direct  uttunvnce  of  Jesus  Himself  than  the  prnctice 
in  the  Jitwish -Christian  circles  for  whiuh  the 
tiospel  of  Matthew  wa.^  i^Titten. 

In  the  letters  of  St.  I'aul,  besides  general  direc- 
tions tn  'E4linonish  the  disorderly'  (1  Th  5**;  cf. 
I  Ti  ft*"),  and  to  hold  aloof  from  brothers  who  are 
fornicators,  or  covetous,  or  idolaters,  or  revUera,  or 
drunkards,  or  extortioners  (1  Co  a"),  or  who 
rofusa  to  obey  tlio  word  of  St.  Paul  by  his  letters 
(2  Th  3";  cf.  Ko  16^'),  we  have  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth  at  leoMt  one  case,  and  possibly  two  cases, 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
incestuous  person,  referred  to  in  I  Co  5,  whom  St. 
Paul  delivers  nnto  Satan  '  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (1  Co  P).  The  reference  in  v.* 
to  the  Coriiithians  as  being  gathered  together, 
showa  that  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the 
punishment  de-icrihed  as  committing  unto  Satan, 
It  had  ecclesiaMtical  significance.  In  v.^  the 
Corinthians  are  expressly  charged  to  put  away  the 
wicked  maa  from  among  themselves.  If  2  Co  2*" 
refer,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed,  to  this  some 
matter,  it  would  follow  that  the  exclusion  from 
church  ftfllow.'^hip  wa.i  not  ftermanent.  *  Sufficient 
to  such  a  one  is  this  puniifhmeDt,  which  was 
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inflicted  by  the  manv  ;  so  that  contrariwise  ye 
should  rather  forgive  fiim  and  comfort  him,  lest  by 
any  means  such  a  one  ohould  be  swallowed  np  by 
his  overmuch  sorrow '  (w.*-  ^).  If,  however,  as 
Bfwma  nut  unlikely,  this  puoage  refers  to  an  entirely 
distinct  case  from  that  mentioned  tn  1  Co,  we  have 
a  case  of  discipline  administered  by  the  Corinth- 
ians themeelves  without  special  instigation  by  Ht, 
Paul.  Interesting  and  perplexing  is  the  mention 
of  SatAn  in  1  Co  5»  (cf.  2  Co  2'>  '  that  no  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  over  ua  by  Siitan';  1  Ti  I" 
'Hymenu-us  and  Alexnnd-.T,  whom  I  delivered 
unto  Satan  that  thf>y  ini;7ht  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme '}.  That  St,  Patu  does  not  mean  by  the 
expreaiion  *  delivery  unto  Sntan '  a  final  cutting  oH* 
from  salvation,  sucli  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
anathema  of  1  Co  IC*",  Gal  !*• ",  Ko  9».  is  clear  from 
the  reference  in  v.*  to  the  salvation  of  the  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  some  f<iilft>ring  t»f.-<ide8 
the  formal  exclusion  from  church  felluwttliip  la 
intendetl,  seisms  equally  clear  from  the  reference  to 
the  dostructioa  of^the  flesh.  Hence  the  conjecture 
of  some  phyedcal  punishment  miraculously  in- 
flicted upon  the  ofleiider,  possiblv,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ananiasand  Sapphiro,  death  it^f .  But  the  matter 
is  Coo  obscure  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusiun. 

The  Corinthian  letters  picture  a  Utoae  organiza- 
tion, without  formal  odicurs,  in  which  disciplinu  ia 
administered,  now  by  the  CoriiithiauH,  now  by  St. 
Paul  himself.  There  is  no  definite  rule  of  procedure. 
The  general  principle  is  laid  down  in  1  Co  5*''*, 
and  special  appHcAtmn  is  made  aca.  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  In  the  Pastorals  va  have 
already  a  definite  mode  of  procedore,  with  its 
public  reproof,  and  its  accusation  before  wilnemes 
(1  Ti  5**-'*').  Not  moral  oHeticcs  only,  but  a  schis- 
matic spirit  may  be  the  occasion  for  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship  ('Ht  3"  *A  man  that  is  hereti- 
cal [foctiouit]  after  a  first  and  second  admonition, 
refnao.'  Cf.  I  Ti  6',  and  e«p.  2  Jo  v.",  where 
false  doctrine  ia  made  the  ground  for  absolute 
breach  of  intercourse).  That  excommonication 
might  be  indicted  by  a  faction,  as  well  as  by  the 
Church  at  large,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Diotrephes 
(3  Jn  *■  >°).  These  later  instances  show  that  exoom- 
munication  was  not  merely  disciplinary,  having  as 
its  eud  the  penitenoe  ana  suU<f.'iiuf.'Mt  restoration 
of  the  offenuor,  but  also  protective,  being  designed 
to  guard  the  infant  Church  from  corruption.  In 
no  ease,  however,  is  it  regarded  as  consigning  the 
person  cut  ofT  to  eternal  punishment,  as  later 
theories  have  iwmetimes  held.  That  was  the  work 
of  God  alone,  with  which  man  hatl  nothing  to  do. 
In  general,  this  brief  survey  of  the  NT  pai<«ages 
shows  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  fimt 
beginnings,  from  whiiih  the  later  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  with  its  elaborate  process,  vinn  de- 
veloped. In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others  of 
interest,  the  development  was  a  gradual  one,  a 
part  of  that  slow  process  by  which  the  flexibility 
of  early  ChriHtuin  mHtitutiuns  was  gruduaJly  truus- 
furmed  into  the  fixed  niles  of  a  jtowerful  ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

UTWunnta— Tlie  urt.  tn  Smith,  DIP,  hy  F.  Mcyrick,  tin- 
chaiiKeil  ;  »nJ  Heraotf.  fHK^  '  Banu  bci  dcn  ll«trt«ril.'  by 
Riii-lsciii.  wlirrv  Utc  •iTiter  lilfntitrv  U  i^lteru  For  the  pncUoo 
Mmau]£  Om  Jews,  we  Nowack,  a»b.  ArcAaot.  •  sad  Bensh)C«T. 
Utb.  ArcfuicL  On  tb«  ams  of  Ube  CorinthUn  offftnder,  ol. 
Wokacker,  Dot  ApoitMitAa  XtHnUe/i.  A  lull  dlscuHloa  of 
NT  p(U(ut;»  In  iiuilx  vxtnatxioa  la  atlll  &  docile nlum. 

W.  Adams  Brown. 
EXECUTIONER.— Mk  6"  AV.  of  the  officer  sent 
by  Hero<l  to  liehead  John  the  Dnptist,  KV  '  a 
soldier  of  his  ijuard.'  The  Or.  word  avtKOvXirwp  in 
a  traupliteration  of  Lat.  gjiecuiiUor^  and  the  sjiti^u- 
iatorea  were  originally  scouts  or  spies  {sptirtdur,  to 
watehl,  and  then  the  police  or  Ixxlygnard  of  tba 
Roman  emperors  and  military  governors.  (The 
word  is  fully  diMiussed  in  Benson,  Cj^prian,  GOfi  f.) 
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EXERCISE 


EXODUS  TO  CANAAN 


Beltt;]u]iii(:  wBHaBoumn,  noiu  Jcwisli  pnnislinicnt. 
See  Cki>L£3  a.\u  Punishments.     J.  flASTiNOs. 

EXERCISE.— Ana ("cri:  1.  The i>riinary  meaning 
is  to  occupy  one-tvlf  with,  engage  in,  Pa  131' 
•Keitlicr  do  I  exerciso  my*elf  in  creiil  matt^jrs' 
CM^TitVi,  HU  'neither  do  I  wnlk,'  as  RVm) ;  Sir5«>" 
*  Blemea  in  he  that  eholl  be  exercised  in  tliesc 
ihinpi'  {ii»'a<rT^^ijtfrra()  j  2  Es  I3»  *  tliose  tilings  in 
which  they  wickedly  oxercisool  theniaclves'  (qnoe 
inifinc     cxcrcont,    KV    'which     they    wickedly 

Eractise').  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  'in  Latiue  we 
aao  hcen  exerciMul  almost  from  our  verie  cradle.' 
2.  To  put  into  pra«ticw,  bring  into  uKe,  na  Knux 
llVorl-g,  ml.  Laing,  iv.  135).  ' Evea  Buch,  deare 
tretJiien,  Jsllielilewted  Evaujrt'lieof  ourLordJeaoa; 
for  the  more  that  it  be  entret«d.  the  more  comfort- 
able and  (miuant  is  it  to  such  aa  do  liL-nrc.  rcodc, 
or  exercise  the  same ' ;  or  aa  Ouiibar  {T/te  Thrisaill 
and  the  Roia^  ]Q)  uses  tfxerw,  Uie  obsolete  ionii 
of  the  verb,  dirocc  from  exerccre — 

'  Ekcrco  JuAioQ  wilh  uerc)'  wid  ocmsdence.' 

So  Rev  ia>'  '  he  exercinetb  all  the  power  of  the  firH 
beast'  (iro(*i) ;  Jer  9»*  'I  am  the  LoRi>,  M-bich 
exercine  loviiigkindne«M'  (nj^jj  *  doing');  To  Itl* 
'Those  that  excriHsc  alms  and  rijj|jtcoa»ne!ts  shall 
be  Qlled  with  life'  (rwoCcrcf);  Ezk  22*  'The 
people  of  the  land  have  u«ed  oppreHj-lon,  and 
exercised  robbery*  (^ij  I'^iji) ;  Wi»  16*  'U  was 
rei)oiaite  that  u|K>n  them  exercising  tvraany  »huii1d 
come  penury'  [iKtivoi%  ri/ptwiroOci,  kV  'in  their 
tyrannous  dealing');  and  the  pnsBages  in  theSynop- 
ticM,  Sit  2ii»  Mk  10",  Lk  H",  where  maraxi-puvw 
{I.k  KVfutvu)  and  KaTtiovtii^u  {Lk  ^^ovtridj'w)  are 
tnuislat«d  in  AV  'exerciBo  dominion'  ami  'exer- 
cise authority '  in  Mt,  '  e.  lordsjjip  *  nnd  '  e. 
anthority '  in  Mk  and  Lk  ;  ItV  gives  *  lord  it '  for 
KOTO*.,  and  *  e.  authority '  for  «iT*f.  in  Mt  and  Mk, 
'have  lordxhtp'  and  'have  authority'  in  Lk.  3. 
To  itractim  for  training  or  diMeiplinH,  An  24"  '  And 
herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
Bcienco  void  of  ofTeoce  toward  God  and  toward 
man  '  (dff«tw) ;  1  Ti  4'  'exercJAe  thyself  unto  podli- 
neti»' iy^Mfd^u ;  so  lie  5"  l'^",  'i  I'  2"} ;  1  Mac  0" 
'  elephant-*  exercised  in  battle'  {tiSinti  TdXt/ioi, 
RV  'trained  for  Mor')  ;  2  ilac  15"  'exercised 
from  a  tliild  in  all  points  of  virtue'  (/«-^t^#X«r- 
irxtfTa).  4.  Alt  those  meaningA  belonc  to  the  Lnt. 
exemrc,  and  the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  is  eon- 
inicnons  tlirou^hout.  There  are  even  two  examples 
of  *exerri5t6'  in  tlie  sense  of  'aftlict,'  'torment,' 
which  also  Ijelongtt  to  exerrrre.;  Ec  1'*  'this  aore 
travail  liath  Hod  given  to  the  Mnx  of  man  to  lie 
exerditiHl  therewith,'  and  3".  The  Hob.  i«  .ijv,  •  to 
be  bowed  doM-n.'  Cf.  Fuller,  J/ofi/  tVarre  {ed. 
1640.  p.  156),  'they  had  to  do  with  Muladine  King 
of  Eoft,  who  lay  be«idefl  them,  .  ,  .  exercisin-i 
the  Chnstians  with  continual  Dkirminhes.'  Miltoo 
has  the  same  sense  in  Par.  Lost,  ii.  89 — 

'  Whfrnj  ]iiijn  o(  lines tiii]p:i9hittle  flro 
Uiut  ex«rciae  ub  without  hope  at  end ' ; 

and  Par.  li^.  i  15&— 

'Bat  tint  IiBMii 
To  exerclM  hfni  In  Oiu  wUdcrnen.' 

As  a  stthet.  :  1.  Wis  8"  'in  the  oxcrcisft  of 
conference  with  her,  prudence'  (^t-  evyyi-^L^aaii} 
lfu\[at,  RV  'a*«iduou« communing,' RVni  'practice 
of  communion') ;  I  Ti  4"  bodily  exercise  prwfiteth 
little'  {<r«>ta.T(iHi  yu^oWb).  2.  la  1  Mac  1'*  and 
2  Mac  4"  the  complaint  is  made  (hat  a  Greek 
'j'laeeof  exeriisis'  hitd  been  erected  in  Jemsaleni. 
'I  ho  Gr.  ia  yvtiv&ixtov.  S>co  Gamks,  In  2  Mac  4'"* 
Jv  jro>o/<TTp9  w  ximilarly  tranalated  '  in  the  place  of 
exurciw,'  KV  ■  in  tlic  jmlttstra.'    See  I'AL.lC!*TnA. 

»«,«     „     ,  ^-  Uastinos. 

EXILE.— See  LiEASL. 


EXODUB  AND  JOURHET  TO  CANAUI.— 

L  Route  of  the  Esodui. 
It.  Fran  Eirrpt  Ui  SinnU 

Iv.  From  KadtMli  to  tlit*  JordU). 

i.  RouTK  OF  THE  ExoDtTS.— The  question  of 
the  route  of  the  Kxudua  ban  had  a  good  deal  of 
light  thrown  u[>on  it  in  recent  times,  from  tlie 
standpoint  both  of  arclin'ology  and  of  literature. 
On  tiie  one  band,  the  work  of  cxeavntion  of  Io«t 
cities  and  monunienta  has  gone  far  to  negative 
certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  Exoilus,  if  not  to 
render  thcin  impossible  ;  and,  on  tbf^  oilier  hnnfl. 
the  dccijibcrrnent  of  inscriptions  and  |Htpyri  be* 
lunging  to  Die  time  of  the  KxuduK  ha^  fuinisbod 
US  witb  gL-ogniphical  and  hifturieiil  ajiiiotutiuns  oi 
the  higlie-Kt  falne.  It  must  not  be  »nj>iK>sed  tliat 
the  refluU  is  on  unmixed  cnnfiniiation  of  tbe 
biblirul  account.  A  recently-deciphered  Egrptiao 
iuHcription,  for  example,  shows  that  the  lUnft- 
Israol  were  already  in  I'alcbtiuu  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Kxu<luB,  so  that  the  migration  mui»t  have  been 
]>artial  and  nut  national.  But  with  thbi  point  we 
are  not  concerned  in  tbe  preauut  ai'ticle.  whose 
business  is  to  indicate  what  was  the  routtt  of  the 
?!xodus  on  tbe  hyjietheHis  that  it  actually  took 
place. 

Even  though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
completely  vindicate  the  hintoricai  character  of 
the  Exodus,  we  may  do  much  to  extract  a  correct 
gnDgriiphy  from  the  arrounts,  and  so  to  prepare 
Ihe  way  for  accurate  hiHtory.  Tbe  researcbcs,  for 
instance,  of  Naville  have  praclicaliy  settled  the 
first  stages  in  the  line  of  march  ;  and  in  tbe  same 
way  a  (Sorter  knowledge  of  tbeSinuitic  peninsula 
encourages  tlic  belief  that  there  w  more  to  be  urged 
in  favouroftbo  traditional  Sinai  than  can  be  brought 
forward  against  it.  (^ee  ^'^-**  ]  ^^*e  ac^oire  in 
this  way  what  are  almost  lixetl  points  in  the  route, 
without  Iteing  tronblwl  by  it /iriort  Ponsidftrarinna 
an  tu  vvbwtln-T  [-liB  whole  of  tiie  story  is  historical 
or  whether  any  of  it  ia  miraculous.  Indeed  tUia 
laatcoustderation  might  altogether  be  omitted  ;  for 
as  regards  such  a  quc!<[ion  as  the  actual  piusoce  of 
the  sea.  the  conliguraLlon  of  tbe  Innd  at  tbe  uead 
of  tbo  Gulf  of  Sues  and  across  the  Isthmus  is  inoh 
that  the  shallow  waters  of  tbe  seu  and  doUtehod 
lakes  fumlih  exactly  the  aituation  for  auch  » 
trannit  as  is  tjoetically  called  a  passage  '  in  the 
heart  of  the  Red  Sea.'  Moreover,  the  action  of 
wind  upon  Ahalluw  water  biut  been  ronatantly  the 
cause  of  phenomenal  ctfects  which  are  not  far 
removed  from  themlmcnlousstntenipntAin  Exodns. 
For  examnlc,  tlie  Russians  in  173S  entered  the 
Crimea,  wliich  was  strongly  fortified  against  tlicra 
by  the  Turks,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tei-ekop,  by  a 
jtassage  made  for  them  by  the  wind  through  the 
sluJIow  waters  of  tlic  Putrid  Sea  at  the  NAV. 
comer  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  And  Major-General 
TuUocb  has  recorded  an  instance  even  more  to 
tbe  point,  when,  as  he  hini»elf  ol>norved.  under  a 
vtronff  tail  mnd  the  waters  of  Lake  Menzaleb  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal  receded  for  a 
dlitance  of  7  miles  (seo  Journal  of  Victoria 
Jitstitute,  vol.  jcxviii.  p.  S67).  Other  instances  of 
the  same  cHoct,  which  would  be  counted  muraeuloiui 
if  tlmy  had  been  biblical,  may  be  found  in  a  l>aper 
by  NavillH  (Juiir.  Vici.  Instit.  xxvi.  p.  12).  We 
may  therefore  lay  on  one  edde  any  question  of 
direct  miraculous  agency:  where  the  phenomena 
are  so  nearly  uaturot  to  the  country,  we  may  be 
content  to  say  that  they  nw.  not  uecciearily  unhia- 
toricaJ,  nnd  timt  the  question  of  miracle  in.  nierely 
one  of  interpretation.  Nur  need  wo  be  delayed  in 
our  inquiry  bv  considerations  as  to  whether  the 
story  has  snllered  from  over  colooring ;  both  the 
nnmbers  of  the  persons  involved  and  tne  leni^h  oH 
tbcir  anpposed  stay  in  the  desert  may  be  dofened. 
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if  tliouf>l)t  fit,  for  future  examiiintion.  Tbeaccotut 
is  not  to  he  jutigeil  from  itM  weakest  puinLs. 

Tho  iHMt  way  to  fonn  nn  idea  s«  to  what  such  & 
migrfttinn  wonld  be  like,  is  to  cumpnro  it  with  an 
llDniial  phenomenon  of  a  ^imiiar  chnructer,  viz. 
tho  Mecca  pilgrimage  from  Cniro.  The  analogy 
is  »  good  one,  insksmuch  as  the  nccountinthe  Bk 
of  Exodus  exprc&aly  bulil'Csm  that  tho  Israelites 
wislicil  toco  into  the  wLIaornesB  for  the  purpo.'>e  of 
a  haj  (the  Heh.  wunl  in  Kxudiui  10"  hntf  m,  m  fact, 
the  sunio  ttiat  i»  ajnili^xl  to  tlie  modern  feKtival, 
and  to  thia  route  taken  hy  the  iiil^Tiini^).  What 
|}oint  Wfut  aimed  at  id  the  proponed  three  Aaytf 
journey  into  the  M-ilderneaa  must  remain  uncertain ; 
It  has  hecn  suggested  that  it  waa  Sarbut  el- 
Khadccm,  on  the  northern  road  to  Mt.  Sinai, 
where  tho  remains  of  famous  Egyptian  temples 
are  BtUI  to  be  seen.  But,  wherever  it  was,  the 
Israelites  coidd  do  what  the  Mecca  pilgrims  aio  in 
thehabit  of  doing  :  nor  18  there  any  apriuri.  reasou 
why  V.V  KJiould  regard  the  aix-ountuf  the  migration 
as  antecedently  iniprolxible. 

We  maj-  go  lurtlicr,  and  say  that  wliatever  may 
bo  objected  against  tho  genoriu  fnets  of  the  £xodu.i. 
the  lut  of  »)tAttoi)s  (or  iwituiancs)  in  the  wilder- 
neas  wliicb  io  ^;iveij  in  Nu  has  every  appearance  of 
being  part  of  a  eonventlonjil  itiuuran-  or  pilgrim 
book,  and  i»  tlierefore  sui^ccptiblc  of  identiiication 
and  verification,  altogether  aiiart  from  Ciie  hiHior}* 
in  which  it  i»  embeilJod.  All  that  >ve  have  to  do 
with  fiiic'h  data  in  to  muke  tnich  literary  and  tono- 
graphical  inveiftigntionfi  as  will  dotermme  whether 
the  runtc-i  indicated  are  possible,  and  the  stages  of 
the  journey  fea-iiUle. 

One  of  the  liret  things  that  will  strike  the 
careful  reader  of  the  account  of  tho  first  atagea 
of  the  Kxudus  is  that  tliero  is  a  certain  veri- 
KimUitude  about  the  nomenclature.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  Egj'ptlan  and  Hebrew.  Pithoni 
and  Pihaliiroth  are  certainly  Egyptian ;  bligdol 
and  Baat-^-jihon  as  certainlv  Ucbrcw;  Buci^otli 
will  be  shown  to  be  a  more  tteb.  pervernion  of  an 
£gyp.  name ;  and  there  \n  even  a  su-tjiicion  that 
alternative  uaniCM  iu  the  two  languagus  are  found 
in  llie  narrative,  a.twhen  the  desert  into  which  the 
Israelites  go  out  w  called  in  one  place  the  desert  of 
Ethani,  and  in  another  the  desert  of  Shur.  This 
is  ox  it  sliould  l>tf,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
on  the  frontier  of  Egyjit,  that  the  country  next 
the  frontier  on  both  t<ide5  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Semitic  people,  and  tJmt  the  fortifleations  and 
great  cities  are  in  the  caie  uf  the  Kg^'ption  tiovcrn- 
ment. 

The  locality  from  which  the  Israelites  emigrated 
ia  defined  by  the  two  nto re-cities*,  Ramesei  and 
Plthom,  which  they  built  for  Pharaoh.  From 
Kameses  tliey  started,  anrl  their  first  encampment 
is  Buccothf  which  Kavillo  has  sho^vn  to  bo  the 
equivalent  of  Pllhom.  The  identification  of  the 
two  eitiee  is  of  the  first  importance.  Acrording  to 
Bmgsch  {USxod*  et  les  monumentM  E'ft/pticns, 
Leipzig,  1875),  we  are  to  identify  Hame'^es  with 
ZtHin  (TaniH),  and  to  place  Pithom  and  tlie  district 
of  Succotli  in  the  N.E.  cumer  of  the  Delta,  Itetween 
Tanis  and  PeluKiiim.  He  then  adopts  a  surprising 
suggestion  (jireviouply  ventured  by  Sclileidon),  that 
the  l.traclite-'t  pu)OK><)  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  n  neck  of  land  between  that  sea  and 
the  ancient  Scrltonian  lake;  that  the  Kf:;y[>tians 
followed  them  along  the  eame  courne,  but  were 
overtaken  by  a  rmsh  of  water  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  defttri>yed.  On  this  hy|totheRis  he 
identifies  Etham  with  the  furtiftLation  on  the 
frontier  of  ICgypt,  MIgdol  with  a  Magdolon  men- 
tioned in  the  Aiitunine  Itinerary  na  being  12 
milcH  from  PeliiNium,  and  Baal-zepHoD  with  .Mt. 
Callus ;  tho  fiuppMsed  Picd  Sea  {'/am  ?upA)  tnma 
out  to  ho  the  Serbonion  lake,  an  is  suggested  by 


the  name  (yam  fuph=iiea  of  wee<l.s).  I'nfortn- 
natclVf  tliiii  theory,  which  is  stated  witli  great 
confidence  and  simplicity  by  Bnigsch,  appeant  to  be 
almost  fatally  vitiated  by  Ilie  fact  tliut  I'ithnm  has 
been  found  Mimewhero  uImj  than  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  where  Itrngsch  hud  lo*.'ftte<l  it. 
It  is  to  Naville  that  we  owe  thi<t  iinnortant  dis- 
covery. His  excavation  of  the  mounds  knou'n  aa 
TelJ  el-Mnshknta,  in  the  Wady  Tumilat,  on  the 
line  of  railway  from  Xagoxig  tu  Sunz,  aitd  in  clotie 
proximity  to  tlie  modern  iswcet^-water  Canal  and 
to  tUo  tine  of  tho  ancient  Sweet-water  Cmnal,  has 
nrovod  coneluuvdy  that  this  place  is  Pithom 
['abode of  Turn'],  and  that  ita  secular  nan»e,  or  at 
all  cventa  the  name  of  the  adjacent  district,  is 
Thnket,  which  may  be  oqnat*d  with  the  Heb. 
Sn(M:oth.  It  is  curious  that  the  French  engineers 
had  suspected  this  mound  to  be  the  site  of  Kameses, 
and  bad  named  the  adjacent  railway  station 
atTfordingly.  It  seems  probable  that  liomeaes 
u  ill  \m  found  in  the  excavation  of  the  mound  Tell 
el-Keijir;  Tania  is  clearly  exclutled  by  Naville's 
dlwoveries.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  in  favour 
of  on  exodus  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal, 
and  tlie  fugitives  following  thii!  course  would  soon 
reach  the  trontier  of  Egypt  and  be  Btop)x.*d  by  the 
furtili cations  which  ran  along  the  I->thmuM  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  the  station  Kiham,  which 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  Egyptian  \£tem  or 
fortification,  and  to  be  the  aame  tiling  a^  ix  meant 
hv  the  Heb.  thur  or  wall.  [The  only  diflicnlty  in 
tfiis  identification  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  wo  should 
have  exnected  a  atronsfr  pittnrnl  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Heb.  word].  The  route  is  evidently  one  oi 
the  main  roads  out  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may<.'onipara 
it  with  a  papyms  translated  by  Uoodwin,  which 
describes  the  pursuit  of  runaway  slaves  who  follow 
thU  very  road,  and  whose  journey  is  dettcribcd  in 
very  siniibir  ti'ini-i. 

Several  dithcalties  now  present  themselves.  One 
of  them  rolfttes  to  tho  question  as  to  whether  tho 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  not  at  the  time  of  tho 
Exodus  much  farther  north  than  at  |.resent,  and 
whother  the  sea  was  not  actually  connected  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  that  case  tlie  Lrau.Hit  may 
very  well  have  been  mode  at  the  head  of  the  Killer 
Lakes.  There  Is  maeh  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
h3*fH>thpRiH, 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  part  of  the  Exodus  have  been 
identified.  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Bonl-xephon 
huv<*  oU  to  be  lot:atcd.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
ltRat-n;phon  [Typhon]  is  the  mountam  Ataka  to 
thf.  H.  of  Sunz,  and  that  it  is  dedicated  to  tlie  goil 
of  the  north  wind  becnu.<w  Phmnician  sailors  tued 
to  pray  for  fair  wind  on  their  voyages  down  the 
Hed  Sea.  Our  own  ini]>reMaion  is  that  the  caae 
has  not  yet  been  made  out  for  moving  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  so  far  north  as  the  Hitter  Lakes, 
and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  tho  crossing  took 
place  not  far  north  of  the  present  Suez.  [Its 
aneicnt  (jrock  name  Ciysma  appears  to  carry  a 
tradition  of  the  disaster].  The  test  for  a  true 
liolution  Muuli]  appear  to  lie  in  a  search  for  iJoal* 
zephun,  eK]>eciallyDy  examination  of  Mt.  Ciufiusun 
the  shore  of  the  Meaitermneaii,  and  uf  Jebel  Ataka 
at  the  head  of  the  Keil  Sea. 

ii.  FitoM  EoYi'T  TO  SiNAL — After  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  the  Israelites  go  three  days  in 
the  wilderness  and  find  no  water.  It  lioa  been 
suggested  that  they  went  by  the  hnj  route  right 
scroK.4  the  plateau  uf  the  Tib  to  Akabali,  and  tuat 
this  Akabali  (or  Elath,  om  it  is  called  iu  OT)  is  the 
Elim  of  tho  itinerary,  where  they  found  wells  of 
water  and  palm  tree«,  ami  from  wliich  they  pro- 
ceeded t-o  a  Mt.  Sinai  in  Vidian.  We  are  not 
able  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  Midianite  Sinai.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  route  described   is 
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thAt  taken  by  travellers  t<i  the  tnuliiioniil  Slntii, 
whtrh  is  tlie  siune  oh  waa  titken  t>v  St.  Silvia  of 
Aquitaiue  in  the  4th  DQDtur>'.  The  route  goes 
aloD;;  the  wilderness  between  the  plut^'ati  of  the 
Tib  anil  the  K  iihure  of  ih^  Ked  Sea.  Haraii  (see 
sep.  art.)  is  not  iduntilied  with  aiiy  leaaooalilo 
probabilitv  :  but  Elim,  which  foHowa  it,  may  very 
well  be  the  Wady  UliuruuiU-l,  where  there  are 
even  at  tliu  present  time  welU  mid  palms  (see 
E1.IM).  Frum  this  point  the  rond  to  Smni  bifur- 
cates ;  the  northern  rood  f!:ues  hy  the  Egyptian 
mines  acd  temples  of  Snrbiit  cl-KhAdeem,  the 
southern  winds  l^  the  WaHy  Tayibeh  nntil  it 
fltrikcti  the  se&uhore :  this  is,  then,  tlic  encampment 
hy  the  sea  {see  sep.  art.)  of  Nn  33'" ;  (ollowinc  the 
shore,  the  ancient  Egyptian  port  and  road  are 
re&chetl,  and  the  route  luruK  inlaml,  |tasMiug  tlm 
entrance  to  tho  Wady  Maghara,  where  are  tlie 
oldet't  E;,'yplian  mbios.  This  is  probably  the 
station  Dophkab  (see  sop.  art.)  of  Numbers, 
DopUkah  beiiij;  a  misreading  of  Mafkah,  the 
E^'P-  name  (or  the  blue  stone  wliich  they  ob- 
toinud  from  the  mines  in  this  region.  The  next 
station,  Aluih.  is  not  known  ;  it  waa  probably  not 
far  bBVond  the  Wady  Mukattab  or  '  written 
valley  tlirough  wliioh  tlie  rond  now  i>a.'*i*e.*.  The 
next  stafie  is  Rephidlnii  which  irt  iM>inni(mtT  iden- 
tified with  Feiran,  the  oasis  of  the  peninsula,  the 
ancient  Faran  and  Paran,  and  from  this  point  the 
road  wind.«i  through  the  long  Wwly  ea-Sheykh, 
until  by  a  long  detour  (or,  if  preferred,  by  a  short 
cut  thron/^'h  a  pass  called  NukLi  el-llawa,  or  '  Pass 
of  the  Wind  ')  tliu  ]>Iain  in  n;ached  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  aKwmbled  for  the  piving  of  the  Law.  The 
most  striking  identili<:ation  on  this  rente  is  the 
encampment  on  the  seashore  five  days  after  having 
left  it.  But  it  is  clear  that,  striking  as  this  is, 
the  same  thing  ia  true  of  the  route  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims:  so  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  condasivo 
identification.  It  is  a  very  weighty  consideration 
that  tlie  name  Sinai  imjilies  a  place  of  aancttty 
[8in  =  the  Babylonian  moon-god]  from  very  early 
times  ;  but  no  Babylonian  signs  or  inKcriptions 
have  been  found  which  would  settle  conclusively 
that  the  traditional  Sinai  is  the  same  as  the 
biblical  one.  The  route  described  is  an  ancient 
trade  route  of  Nabatsc&n  traders  Ijefure  the 
Christian  era  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not  a  road  workwl  out  by 
biblical  explorers,  as  has  aoraetimes  been  sug- 
gosted.    See  further  art.  Sinai. 

LiTSRATinu. — ^Ib*  studeDt  ihonM  ocmmtU,  int^r  tlia,  lUibtn- 
•on,  BOUeal RMtarA4t  (3841,  Srded.  imr> :  EUm.  Inirxh  G^>ftn 
sum  Sirtai  <2tid  ed.  I<elpdir>  >8S1) :  L«pf<ii!'.  Tout /Tom  Thtbtt 
to  tA«  Ptniittuta  <t/  Sinai  in  lUS  (EtiK.  l>r  Cuttretl,  LoadoD. 
IMm!  Narille.  Store  City  f)f  PitAam  <Pub!i<a>tioB«  of  Egypt 
I^qMonUon  rund);  BnitTMb,  L'Bjtidt  »t  itt  UtnmMnta 
J^W|rffnu(L«lpiJff,  t87fi,  £dk.  tr.l8T«};  Gumininl,  Pengrinatio 
Syivia  (Ronw.  lKb7}. 

Ill  From  Sinai  to  Kadesii.  — Abont  this 
portion  of  thu  route  little  need  hn  Kaid.  The; 
account  in  Nu  10"  htnttis  that  tlie  first  marfh 
from  Sinai  waa  int«  the  wildemesa  of  Panui. 
This  is  described  in  v.*"  aa  a  three  dnys'  journey  ; 
and  the  rlacen  mentioned  as  on  the  route  are 
T«berah(Nn  II'j.Kibrotb-hattaarah.and  Elazeroth 
(ll***"!,  whence  they  removed  into  the  wildemcs* 
of  Paran  (12"),  and  from  this  place  (13'lthe  apiea 
were  sent  oat.  Taherab  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  of  Nu  33.  In  Dt  1'  the  wbule  route  from 
Uoreb  to  Kadesb-bamea  in  described  as  eleven 
days'  journey  by  the  way  of  ML  Seir.  This 
inflicate.i  a  route  from  Sinai  by  way  of  'Alfaljah  to 
Ka*le»li,  auil  accordingly  travellers  have  sought  to 
identify  Kibroth-hattaavah  and  Hazeroth  with 
pinnt'4  in  the  route  between  Sinai  and  'A^abuh. 
Further  particutars  are  given  in  the  articles  on 
those  names ;  and  for   the  uamea   which  follow 


llazc.roth   in    Nu  33,  see  iv.   and   the  article  od 
Kadksii. 

iv.  From  Kadesu  to  the  Joiidan.  —  The 
accounts  of  this  part  of  the  route  are  found  in 
Nu  20.  21.  Dt  1.  2,  and  in  tho  itinerary  of  Nu  33. 
Nu  20.  21  are  comuuaite  in  character,  as  will  be 
scon  from  the  lollowing  analysis  (taken  from 
Driver's  LOT^  p.  66)  :— 

P    ffl)^        " 
JE         »■     »■ 

F  JS' 

The  first  vera©  of  Na  20  deservas  special  notace. 
It«  first  clauae  (oa  far  an  tfie  word  '  month ')  is  due 
to  P.  According  to  that  authurity,  the  sjiies  wera 
sent  out  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  in  thai 
witderness  [Nu  14-')  the  children  of  Israel  re> 
malned  until  the  rebellious  generation  had  been 
consumed.  They  then  moved  in  tlio  first  month 
(apparently  of  the  fortieth  year,  and  for  tho  first 
time)  into  the  wilderness  uf  2in.  The  next  clause, 
'  and  the  [wople  abode  in  Kadesh,'  etc.,  is  due  to 
another  source,  ivhtch  rcpruHvnts  the  stay  in 
Kadciih  a«  a  prolonged  ono,  and  aAsociatos  with 
that  stav  many  eventa,  but  without  assigning 
dates.  Two  of  these  events  are  recorded  in  Nu 
20"""  :  tho  first,  the  judgment  passed  on  Moses 
and  Aaron  at  Mcribah  (vv.^"),  presents  dlthcul  ties 
wliich  cannot  hero  bo  fully  discassed,  but  tho 
folluwio^  cousideratiuiis  make  it  probable  that 
thia  incident  occurred  tit  an  early  pcritxl  of  the 
5o|oarn  at  Kadctth  :  fa)  tho  account  \i  in  many 
points  similar  to  that  in  Ex  IT'"'' ;  {b)  lack  of  w^ter 
would  have  been  felt  soon  after  the  arrival  at 
Kadesh,  rather  than  at  the  clo^o  of  their  sojourn 
there;  and  the  complaint,  Nu  20*-',  seems  more 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  rcmem- 
Iwred  the  tle>thpotB  of  Egvpt,  than  of  those  who» 
having  left  Egypt  in  youtfi,  had  since  itaased  forty 
years  in  the  desert ;  (r)  according  to  Dt  1"  the 
exclusion  of  Moses  from  the  promiited  laud  waa 
decreed  about  the  same  time  as  the  gencnil  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  the  generation  which 
came  np  out  of  Egrpt.  Ilcnoc  two  alternatives  ; 
cither  tlie  account  SuSO'*"  which  gives  the  reason 
fnr  tho  exclusion  must  de»cril>u  the  same  event  sa 
that  referred  to  Dt  1"  <>.  e.  an  event  which  hapimned 
soon  afti^  the  return  of  the  »pic8,  and  therefore  at 
an  early  period  of  the  joumevings),  or  there  are 
two  varying  traditions  as  to  when  and  why  Moaea 
was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan. 

The  second  passage  (Nu  20'*-'^)  records  Edom'a 
refusal  to  allow  a  paayage  through  his  territory  to 
the  children  of  I.srael,  in  consequence  of  which 
(.hey  joitrneyed  '  by  the  way  to  tbo  Ked  Sea  to 
compass  tiieland  of  Edoni '  (N»  21*).  Comparing 
this  with  Dt  2',  very  tiimilar  language  is  tliere 
used  to  describe  a  com|)assing  of  Edom.  which  is 
assigned  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  jonmcyinga.  It 
is  rea-senable  to  :Juppose  that  this  circuitous  ronto 
was  adopted  because  a  more  direct  course  towards 
the  K.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  wa.i  nut  open  ;  Edom's 
conduat,  as  described  in  Nu  20,  though  not  re- 
corded  in  Dt,  was  the  cause  of,  and  therefore  prior 
to,  the  compnswing  mentioned  in  Dt.  Hence  DOth 
the  events  in  Nu  20***,  thoufih  in  tbeir  present 
connexion  they  appear  as  incidents  of  the  fortieth 
year,  mny  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  tba 
journeyiagfl.  Two  distinct  gcogrephioal  pictures 
of  the  period  arc  presented, — the  one,  that  of  JE, 
ligures  Kadesh  as  the  scene  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  journey,  and  1b  to  be  traced  in  Dt  1.  2  (with 
which  the  brief  summary  in  Jg  11"*"  Hliould  be 
compared) :  the  other,  that  of  P,  locates  thefw 
events  partly  111  Paran  and  partly  in  Zin.  Tho 
combination  of  the  two,  with  the  tntrodaction 
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of  exact  dates,  baa  prodaecd  difficnlties  which  are 
to  be  explained,  not  hy  the  osHumplion  of  two 
placfw  b^risg  ibu  naiue  of  Kadesh,  nor  b^  ibe 
a»«iimption  ot  a  second  vikH  to  K&desb  (which  is 
nowhere  indicated,  and  seeniB  excluded  liy  Dt  2'*), 
but  by  the  resoIutioD  of  the  narrative  into  its 
originul  components. 

In  the  list  uf  sLatiunn  (Nu  33)  Kadeih  doea  not 
occur  until  v.",  where  it  is  identified  with  Zin,  im- 
mediately precedes  Mt.  Hot,  and  is  only  eiglit 
BtaltODS  removed  from  the  linaj  settlement  in  the 
nlaioB  of  Jordan.  Tliin  itinerary  maket*  the  identi- 
fication of  Zin  with  Kndei^h,  n'hiuh  \»  implied  in 
Nu  20,  and  refers  to  Kade*h  for  the  first  and  only 
time  toward*  the  close  of  the  joumeyings.  It 
might  be  expected  that  Paran  would  be  found  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  but  it  ia  not;  the 
stations  from  F.^-ypt,  aa  far  aa  Ilaxeroth,  coire- 
sjMind  i-IoHely  wiUt  those  mentioned  in  the  narrar 
tive  portions  of  Ex  and  Nu,  but  after  Hazeroth 
[iiuitead  of  either  Paran  or  Kadesh]  twelve  HtaUonn 
are  given  [Kithmah  .  .  .  Haiihnionali,  vv.""),  the 
names  of  which  occur  only  in  these  verses,  and  DO 
event  happening;  in  connexion  with  these  plaeea  la 
anywhere  recorded.  It  baa  been  Boggcsted  that 
Kithuiab,  or  some  other  of  these  names,  is  a  deaig- 
Dation  of  Kadeih,  hitt  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
argument  ban  been  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a 
hypotbesifl. 

The  wildemofia  of  Taran  (Nu  13^)  ia  a  vamie  in- 
dication of  locality  for  the  events  dcserilwd  in 
Nu  13.  14.  and  it  may  be  that  more  tlian  one  of 
thefie  twelve  ntations  were  within  that  area,  bnt 
there  ia  no  indication  that  anch  ta  the  caae.  The 
lint  of  Nn  33  hiia  lieen  incorporated  with  the  narra- 
tive without  a|iecifying  the  place  where  the  iiu- 
port-ant  events  recorded  in  S'u  13.  14  and  Dt  1 
Happened.  In  this  reepect  the  list  is  independent 
of  the  narratire,  and  any  attempt  to  etitahlidh  a 
connexion  between  the  two  niu:it  oe  conjectural. 

The  eight  Ktntionff  following  Ha^limonah  4Mo««- 
roth-Mt.  Hor)  must  next  lie  connidcrod.  With  the 
firsft  four  may  Ikj  compared  the  fragment  of  an 
itinerarj"  preserved  in  Dt  10*'.  They  arc  aa 
follows ; — 


Mowroih. 

HDrbagvklgwL 
Jottttttuh. 


Bocntii  BaM-Jaskan 

Moaenh. 

Oudifodsh. 

Jotbnthfth. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  same  (our 
places  are  referred  to  in  both  passages,  and  it  seems 
also  reasonable  to  supiwse  tliat  the  same  part  of 
the  jonme\*ings  ia  descrilied  in  both.  The  inversion 
of  order,  Mo»<;rotli  preceding  Beiie-jaakan  in  the 
one,  and  following  in  the  other,  may  be  attributed 
to  an  error  of  transcription,  or  exjuained  by  sup- 
pofiin^  that  seniB  of  the  wclh  of  tlie  Benc-jnakan 
were  visited  liotli  before  and  after  the  encamp- 
ment at  Moaerutb.  Hoserah  is  noted  (Dt  10)  as 
the  place  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  ajid 
most  therefore  be  close  to  Mt.  Hur,  prolably 
the  place  of  encampment  at  its  bsse.  Further,  as 
Abrouab  and  Ezion-^cbcr  follow  Hkjjwj  four  places 
in  Nu,  and  tlu:  ixj^itum  of  Kzion-gclwr  at  the  head 
of  the  Uulf  of  Akftl>ali  is  known,  it  follows  that 
these  stations  de.scrilw  the  journey  from  Mt.  Hor 
down  the  AraWh  (o  the  Ked  Sea.  Pursuing  tlie 
journey  from  this  point,  as  described  Dt  2*,  the 
children  of  Israel  passed  '  from  the  way  of  the 
Arabah  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-gebur.'  This 
is  generally  cxpluine<l  by  sui>{)u^ng  that  they 
completed  the  circuit  of  Edam  by  compawiing  it  on 
its  K.  nide.  From  the  .S.  end  of  the  Aratiah  a 
valley  called  Wady  Itlieni  leads  upwards  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  h*i(,'h  table-land  which  lie.i  to  the 
£.  of  Edom  and  Moab,  across  which  runs  the  IlaJ 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.    Along  or  near 


this  route  the  children  of  Israel,  after  leaving  the 
Arat«h  by  Wody  ll.hem,  passed  in  a  N.  direction 
nntil  they  reaciied  lye-abarim  in  the  wildemeaa 
which  is  before  Moab  towards  the  sunrising{Nu  SI), 
the  next  definite  geographicAl  indication  aflbrded 
in  the  narrative. 

But  against  accepting  this  view  of  the  journey, 
it  niav  be  argued  as  follows :  The  two  statioua  la 
Nu,  itlS"^"  which  follow  Ezion-geber  are  tbc  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  (Kadesh)  and  Mt.  Uor.  Theitc  verses 
imply  that,  after  reaching  tlie  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
instf^  of  bearing  cost  warn  as  above  described  the 
children  of  larael  retraced  their  stejis  along  the 
Arabab  to  vbtit  Mt.  Hur,  oa  the  occasion  of  Aaron's 
death  and  burial.  Moseroth  ia  separated  by  six 
BtAtinns  from  Mt.  Hor,  and,  if  the  identity  of 
Dt  10*'  with  Nu  33'"»*  be  maintained,  there  are 
two  statements  conccminp  the  time  and  place  of 
Aaron's  death  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  In 
order  to  banuouize  the  acconntK,  inanr  com- 
mentAtors  consider  that  the  stations  in  Dt  10**' 
have  nothing  to  do  M-itli  tlie  same  names  in 
Nu  33**'**,  but  must  Ve  tmt'plicd  n»  part  of  the 
joujney  from  Mt.  Hor  to  Zalmonah  (Nu33").  The 
omiasion  of  these  stations  in  Nu  33  is  explained  by 
supposing  that  names  which  bavo  been  previously 
mentioned  are  not  repented  in  this  list.  Besides 
the  doable  visit  to  Kadesh,  two  visits  to  Mt.  Hor 
(far  Motterab  or  Moseroth  must  bo  considered  aa 
equivalent  to  Mt.  Hor)  and  two  journeys  down 
the  Ambah  to  Ezion-gelier  niuMtbe  a»Humed,  Iwfore 
the  narrative  of  Dt  ^if^-  can  be  combined  with 
Nu  33  from  Zalmonah  onwards,  as  representing 
the  hnal  departure  from  the  Arabah  on  the  M'ay 
to  tlie  E.  of  Jloab.  This  reiterated  duplication  o( 
eventri.  inferred  from  comliining  the  accounts,  but 
niiwhere  indicated  in  the  narrative,  raises  more 
than  a  sus[iicion  timt  this  harmoniatic  tnterpreta.- 
tion,  though  possible,  does  aot  represent  the  actual 

frogreas  of  the  journey.  The  mam  difficulty  arises 
rom  the  position  of  Zin  and  Mt.  Hor  follo^s'ing 
Ezion-geijer  in  Nu  33"^.  Ewald  pro\MiscsiHut. 
of  Isr.  ii.  201,  Eng.  tr.)  to  remove  w.""^"*  from 
where  thuy  new  staud,  and  insert  tlicm  after  Hafili- 
monah  in  ver.*'.  The  order  of  tlie  stations  would 
then  tie  Hashmonah,  Zin,  Mt.  Hor,  Mtueroth, 
Bene-jaakan,  Hor-hnggidgad,  Jotlmthah,  Ebronah, 
Ezion-^ber,  Zalmonah.  etc.  The  necessity  for 
assuming  the  unproved  duplication  of  events  is 
removed,  and  the  direction  of  the  joumojir  would 
I>e  as  traced  alvove.  The  obvious  criticism  of 
Ew&ld's  byjKitiiuKis  ia,  that  if  the  arroiicemcnt  ho 
[iroposes  were  the  original  one,  it  is  atfficnlt  to 
unoerntand  why  a  change  which  introduces  such 
dijitcnitios  should  have  Men  made.  May  a  slight 
variation  of  his  hypothesis  be  su^eeted  T  The 
verses  which  be  would  transpose  diller  in  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  chapter ;  instead  of  giving 
only  names,  they  relate  events  and  furnish  details. 
May  they  !«  regarded  as  a  later  aildition ".  If  so, 
thoy  may  be  either  omitteil  or  trtinafHrred,  and 
tiie  same  result  atlAined.  One  other  alternative 
remuiris:  tlie  insertion  of  Zui  and  Mt.  Hor  after 
Eziou-geber  indicates  a  niuveinont  up  the  ^tVrabah 
northwards.  This  northern  direction  may  have 
been  continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  a  turn 
eastwards  would  tiring  the  childrou  of  I'^rael  to  the 
K.  aide  of  Moab.  The  compa-^sing  of  L^om  M-ould 
then  be  on  ita  W.  and  N.  border.  In  favourof  this 
it  may  be  anggogted  that  an  I.'iraelite  might 
understand  tlie  Ixtrdorof  Kdom  to  mean  the  Imrder 
towarda  Ids  own  land.  So  long  aa  tlie  ftites  of 
Zalmonah  and  the  stations  following  remain  un- 
certain, t\\\n  interpretation  of  the  exiNting  text  of 
Nu  33""-  cannot  be  rejected  as  impossible,  though 
it  would  represent  a  tradition  ditlerent  from  tliat 
fullowc^l  in  Nu  21*  and  (prulubly)  Dt  2". 
The  concluding  section  from  Uie  £.  of  Moab 
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onwardii  in  romjmrativdy  frc«  from  ambiguity, 
though  dchnite  idcntilication  of  places  is  wADtiiii;; 
here  as  in  the  piocctling  stagea.  The  ijiildren  of 
Israel  cross  the  brooks  Zcred  and  Araon  (Nii  2P'-  '"i. 
The  latter  i«  bv  general  conseut  iiicutified  with 
the  \Va<ly  Mojib.  n  stream  wliich  w  fed  by  luany 
tributaries,  and  faUs  iulo  the  Dead  Sea  alwut  the 
middle  of  ite  E.  edde.  The  deep  valley,  about  three 
miles  broad,  ihrou^'h  which  it  poasen,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  district,  aati  forma  a  aatural  liouod- 
ary  line.  It  vaa  the  southern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory asMgncd  to  Israel  on  the  K.  of  Jurdim.  The 
posilioii  of  the  brook  Zered  ix  uiict^rtnin.  The 
Wjuly  ct-Ali»ui,  whii'h  nms  into  the  l>entl  Sea  at  ita 
S.  extremity,  in  tou  far  south  to  be  identified  with 
it,  for  lyealiarim  to  the  E.  of  Moab  is  reai^lied 
before  tTotwn;:  it  (Nu  21").  The  Wody  I'cranjy, 
the  upper  iwriion  of  the  »trcani  pasaing  by  Kerak 
and  reaching  the  Dead  Sea  ut  tho  proinootory 
called  ICl-Lii'itn,  nr  Hkt  niAin  niTlnent  uf  Wiuly  Mujih 
(that  coiiiiii;j:  from  th«S.  K. ),  iiiiiy  with  jfruattr  nro- 
hability  be  conaidered  as  the  ancient  Zere<l.  I'hc 
nomenclature  of  the  tributaries  of  Wady  Mojib  is 
iomewbat  unsettled,  but  Blias,  when  exploring  the 
country  of  Moab  in  March  1S95  (see  bis  memoir  in 
PEFSt,  1BD5)  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the 
names  a'Khii^'Ded  to  theni.  Uc  follows  Tristram  in 
giving  the  luune  of  Wiuly  Saideh  to  the  K.  aflhient 
of  the  Wady  Moiib  aod  not  to  the  S.K.  Lrauc-h, 
which  is  generally  no  cidled  in  maps  and  oiiii- 
luentariea.  Thedewjiption  in  iitih\i(trM^.ti.  Altcn 
PaUistina.  p.  51)  is  n;.'ain  dilferent.  Uaiil  arriving 
at  the  Amon,  the  Isni.elite>3  probably  crossed  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  and  kept  away  from 
Moab  towards  the  E.  They  would  thus  obey  the 
injuiivtioii  not  to  meddle  with  Moab.  and  lind  the 
riven*  shidiovrcr,  and  tiiore  easy  of  jjaHKauu.  The 
deep  and  ru^<;cd  sides  of  tliese  streams  for  some 
distancQ  from  tiicir  outlets  into  the  Dead  ijeacatvie 
considerable  dilTiculty  to  the  modem  traveller, 
and  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the  hosts  of 
Israel.  Bat  after  croissing  the  Amon  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  W.  ami  uftei-wards  in  a  N.W. 
direction  in  order  to  resell  Dlbon-Gad  and  the 
mouutaics  of  Ab&rlm— the  hi>;h  ridge  to  the  K.  of 
the  N.  oxtiemily  of  Uio  Dead  -Hea  from  whieh  llu-y 
de^^eniled  into  the  plains  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho.  The  names  given  in  Nu  21'*'*  are  dilVer- 
cnt  from  those  in  the  itinenur  of  Nu  33,  hut  the 
last-named  place,  '  the  top  of  Pi»c>>h  that  looketh 
toward  Jeshimon'  ('the  ucsert'  KV],  imlifatus  a 
spot  on  the  Abarim  range  wheuuo  \V.  raleaiine 
and  the  Jordan  valley  were  visilile.  The  last 
stage,  Xu  22',  is  given  with  additional  detail  in 
No  33*>-  •. 

LfniiATuaa— Cotnmontjulei  on  tlie  Books  o(  No  uid  Dt, 
Mpedallj  thoto  of  Dillmunn  In  tbu  K'trfjtf.  Fxej.  Bandb. 
s.  AtUn  Ttatanumt  »iit  Driver  tin  in  1»  tliu  ItUivnat.  Crit. 
Ctomm,,  mftjr  be  oonxitu^l  firr  turtlitr  inti^niintiam.  TriirabuH's 
^AinA-AoriMa  dliciuwft  the  whole  r>mi«  lronilCi;ypttoC«iuuui, 
UidconUtlniB  full  liatat«nc!«iit  knilinrxUTn  wurkidtnliiui^'ttti 
ths  lubjcct.  See  slw>  Palmer,  luttH  uf  the  KjMiiu,  uid  K^hWr, 
BiUisthe  GwhiehU  A.T.M. 

J.  REyoEL  Hakru  and  a.  T.  Chapmak. 

EXODDS  (n'oy  .li-Mi,  or  simply  rio;' ;  'Efrfot :  see 
Hexatkuoh)  is  the  '^d  Book  in  the  Ueb.  Canon. 
It  is  also  the  2nd  division  of  the  great  composite 
work  which  contnins  in  one  compU-x  whole  all 
that  has  been  preeers'cd  of  old  Ueb.  writings  about 
the  origins  of  the  lar.  people.  Ku  much  is  hcra 
assumed,  and,  farther,  that  it  Is  genernlly  possible, 
\l  not  to  diKtriliute  the  material  among  four  ilis- 
tinet  doeumento,  at  least  to  asHtgn  it  to  one  or 
other  of  fonrditiering  JM-hoolsof  writing,  Jahwialio, 
Elohlstic,  Deuteronomir,  and  I'riestly  (referred  to 
as  J,  K,  D,  I*),*  whose  relative  ago  is  shown  by 

*  J*  (— J-auppItitnenU),  Er  etc..  denote  htor  elcnuvnU,  while 
Pi  1aon«D  utwd  for  lh«  oriflriasi  ffrouadwork  «r  the  Prietitly 
Docuneat  before  enUrfed  by  ths  iiuucroaa  bddltJobs  loarkM 


the  order  of  the  names,  the  periods  of  the  first  two 
ovorlspping.  For  the  proof  of  this,  and  for  general 
matters  of  introduction,  see  Hexatkuch. 

Our  aim  here  is  to  exhibit  the  results  uf  such  an 
analvsifl  in  detail,  with  a  t^^ndenseil  account  of  the 
chief  groundo  ou  which  it  rests.  For  infornintiun 
about  jiorsons,  places,  thini.'s.  events,  institutioiif*. 
lawf>,  the  stDuent  is  referred  to  the  sepaxato 
articles. 

The  book  covers  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Jost^ph  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabeniacle,  and  is 
mainly  luHtorical,  but  contains  im|Kirtant  legi;^a- 
tive  sections.  It  foils  readily  into  three  part^t — I. 
Israel  in  Egj-pt ;  II.  From  Kgypt.  to  Sinai ;  III.  At 
Sinai.  The  method  of  treatment  here  aihititeil  nee<lB 
little  explanation.  In  the.Siimmarj-  smftll  refcrcnu« 
letters  snow  what  docnmentH  contain  the  material 
next  following :  the  sign  h  preceding  means  tiial 
the  parallel  is  to  he  fuund  m  another  chapter  or 
sei'lion.     Tlii!  nnmliers  refer  to  the  chnpters. 

Thus,  by  following  J.  K,  and  F  through  in  turn, 
the  main  contents  oi  the  documents  can  be  sever* 
nlJy  traced,  and  the  amount  of  coincidence  noted. 

I.   ISRAEt^  IN   EqyiT:   1-13". 
A.  Summary. 

1  ^'^Increase.  and  ^('"oripression  of  Israel. 
2  "BirtJi  and  adoption  of  Mose* ;  'his  riolence, 
tlii;bt,  and  ■''^^iiuirriage.  3-i  ■"^Thcophany  and. 
■'tii'CominiMdon  of  .Mos.  and  Anr.  '"Mo?*,  retama, 
and  •'convinces  the  people  by  sigmi.  •)  ■'^Free- 
dom  claimetl,  bondage  increasetl.  (V-7*  •'•■'"Com- 
miwjion  of  Mob.  and  Aeir.  T'-IS  FJeven  ''^''wonders 
__iri»  fRo,]  becomes  serpent,  magicians  copy: 
7"'"  '^NUe  smitten,  *rnacieians  copy ;  S'"** 
•""frogs,  '"magicians  copy;  a''"'"  ''lice,  magicians 
fail;  S*^'*  ■"flies;  9'"^  ■'murrain;  9»-"  ''blains, 
magiciauH  sufTer ;  9'*-»  -"^hail  ;  lO'**  ■"loirnHU ; 
j02i-»  Ejarkness ;  ■'lianishment  of  Moses,  who 
II  ^prophe.iies  death  of  lirsthom  and  release  of 
Isr.  12-13"  '"'Rules  for  I'asaovcr  aod  Fea-^t  of 
Unleav.  Bread  :  -"death  of  firstborn,  and  ■"''csodua 
of  Isr.;  •"'law  of  lirstlings. 

B.  Analytia. 

r  invrk*  cilitoHnl  rwinlon;  *  ehowt  ■«irptenmts  tmn  dsei^ 
m«iiU  nf  the Monio  echoal ;  '  editorlBllnMrtJontftnilexpunkina; 
"  Iiiu-monLting  uid  ulher  relatively  lat«r  addlllotts  liy  KH.  R', 
und,  Rv ;  [  ]  eoolose  n.  fonnlnf[  a  dJigilaced  nftMnye  ;  ...  tbow 
thil  womothinji  hM  •lrti)>tM>d  out;  urid  it  with  [...)  IhAt  Uks 
trLi,triiiU  ia  round  eluewhiirc  ;  &,  h,  etc.,  nurtt  re.  iiubillvJileiL 


J  ,     0  k-n        sob     ^  ...n-isa,        „  la-u  6  7-m 
El             ...ib-tx»  t}t  ^t-ia..             *<\'    4b  •- 
p    f^n     ^iar;  t3b-«s " 


J  -.         Ifl-19 lOT."    .  1-12 1S-1«*}» le-aOi  Si-a9"[...J»-»lr 

K  XOb-IS         ...Sir.4         ntb  17f.        Wbtl-»-       ITt. 

i'-^  ■■ 


„     II  -.\0-l7Alo*tniU)... 
7  I&'       ...iTb 

8^6^&-i'i  ij-w    i-is'  " *"" 


J  -,13        ...2U  2*1.  ^l-i  ...&-1B        aO-«  «l-7  IS 

b7      ...am        23     X  M 

V         iB-20»  2lb-22  B-V        10-10 B^vi"" 


J  ^i*r-w m.  itt-'Ji*       23b  2*b  ttb-a*  ^  ^i»  lb-**' 

K  y)  22-230  2*4    25»  S5ab"  Y\) 


.1  ,  ,,;ilv-ll  ISb  Ub-Ifia...  l&c-IO     M-SO  5&f.  ,  _     *-aOf. 

E  \\j  ^S-I3ft    Ifai 15b        90-23      87       \\^-3 

P 


Pt;  pb  aunds  for  tito  Holln««  Ire^lktloa  nt  Lr  17-30  yvitb 
kindred  pjdu«:««.  R  ct&ndi  for  oce  of  the  redactors,  wbofl) 
edited  J  nnd  K  into  a  linglv  wliole  Jli;  In  thl«  COM  clt«d  aJ  HH  J 
or  (2]  cocnhlned  JE  ivlth  D,  clMd  u  B4 ;  or  (S)  •uppIeniraUa 
Pt  uid  combined  I'  wlUi  J  KV,  *iid  SO  si«  exiled  R».  In  ISzodu^ 
of  coarSft,  D  la  not  tound,  mad  only  bert  sad  Uwrs  ttscM  of  HA, 
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3(.-  &■  ei."  B-itf'  u-jy  u-ir 


Not«  Ihftt  no  iMwiLgA  liiM  been  uul.nml  un1«H  th«ra  ta 
reanoablfl  probKldlitx.  uni^ljr  lodieed  nncUcal  ccrt&ltitr,  ttuit 
ft  li  oompotito :  but  obvloiMly  Maw  of  tm  cbtotti  a(  divuioni  of 
r«nM  must  ba  tmlbn  iMsodble  Uuio  ahrui  deOoltct?  prolubla. 
Tb«  Miklrsla  hM*.  howevrr,  lir«D  cftrrka  u  tw  u  po«ribl«,  u 
belnr  nuira  ttelptul  ttatu  to  the stiideat  IfAoyoiw  wUltake  the 
trouble  u>  nuk,  {ujf)  i*itJ>  l>ltJ«.  blAok,  uid  red  laki,  th« 
uuljidi  ooftoopjot  the  RVor  the  Ileb.  text,  wid  tonndtrllne 
tba  phiMCi^  tie.,  ntemd  to  uiuler  iiL  uid  iv..  Mid  then  rMd 
thiooffa  aU  tlM  jpmage*  Ultgned  to  each  dociinwnt  oobmcu- 
Uvelf ,  lit  «rUI  Mtn  the  Mtt  potrible  DoUon  of  tha  re«Ut7  of  the 
ftDklvila,  uid  ttM  diatliiot  ohukctar  of  lb*  doeamant*. 

Dttptattd  fNunm.— ne  J  mrtloiu  ol  S  Mid  4i-i>  pf«b.  ttcod 
oririaklly  before  i».  TMhweh  hu  ftlraiid/  told  UoMi  in  MUtan 
(4w)  to  go  bMok  to  Bfypt,  mid  tbe  UteoobMif  ftooocdinglf  mchm 
to  btloiv  to  Ooabu,  or  (tiett«r)  to  tha  jouroej  tblthv. 

C.  Paraiieis  and  Contrtuts. 

Each  K«t  1.1  innrked  with  the  same  letter  nnder 
J,  K,  and  I*,  respcctit-cly  to  fnriUtato  comparison, 
t  after  rcffl.  me/Lns  that  all  the  insttinccs  in  tho 
OT  are  given  ;  *  that  all  in  the  IJexatench  are 
mentioned  ;  italicsdcnoto  biblical  quotattoas;  and 
capitals  are  nsed  sometimes  for  emphatic  'wonl.s. 

J— (a)  The  people  live  in  (Jos/un  8=°  0*  Gn  45" 
eta.  [only  in  J) ;  (b)  a  separate  district,  »a  that  thej 
and  their  cattle  couM  hv  diHerealiated  from  the 
Ejfyptiana  8*- •• "  8"*  »*•  *  9" ;  oiil v  brouyht  in  ganuB 
into  Efjjrpb  for  forced  labour  S^"- ;  away  from  the 
Nile,  BO  that  ita  pollalion  seems  to  caoae  no  incon- 
venience 7"-**;  (0)  ao  numcroas  as  to  alarm  the 
king  !»•",  000,000  12"  Nn  ll"  cf.  Nn  10=*;  (d) 
catUo  owner*  Gn  4SP''**  41'-*  having  fiocka  and 
herds  lCf-«  12f^"  34"  Nu  11^  Gn  la''  13> 'J4»  3:i» 
33»  4510  4(vii  471  so* ;  (e)  Mos.  demands  3  dayi^ 
jourwu  3"  ^  8^  cf.  Gn  30"  Nn  I0«",  Na  33"  K't) 
that  they  might  »acrijie€  to  Yahtreh  or  {our)  God 
31B  51.  a.  ifgi. ».  «ff.^  or  terve  Him  "'*  8'- »  9»- '»  10^  '**• 
12" ;  it)  tha  %pon(Urs  or  places  before  Pharaoh 
are  7,  and  are  natural  c&lamitieci,  aa  diaeaw  of  fi»h 
in  Nile  7'**-,  when  Yethvxh  tmt/u  the  river  V"*^^; 
natural  catises  bcinK  aoiuetimes  sucollitul,  aH  the 
wind  in  the  caao  of  the  locusta  10""  cf.  U"'"; 
Monei)  Hpcaks  freely  on  each  occasion  to  Pharaoh, 
and  the  wnndera  follow  tho  mere  onnoancemcnt ; 
tho  hail  is  on  every  herb  of  the  lield  9^"  cf.  0"  and 
10^,  and  locupts  cat  the  remaining  crop^i  and  the 
fnib ;  <g]  tho  tUght  is  hnrriod,  at  instigation  of  tho 
Egypt.  IS'"'-  ""j  {n)  iitMosffat her 'in-law  is  the  priest 
o/Midian  2»  4«(S>  W  RJ')cf.  Gn  41«  unnamed 
hero  (for  Renel  2"  is  prob.  K^*),  called  Hvhab  Nn 
10»  Jg_4"  l»:  and  Mosca  has  one  son  2°  4**:  (I) 
ftprinkling  of  hluiMl  is  the  main  thing  in  the  Piuut- 
over,  entini:  not  mentioned  12"""  J* ;  (J)  the  name 
of  God  ia  Yuhv:fh  (=Jcht/vah),  or  tftc  GvU  of  ,  .  .1 
tkHl)  («e  below). 

E-^{a)  Tho  people  live  in  tht  land  of  Egypt,  ynih 
no  hint  of  separate  district  being  assigned  them  ; 
(b)  rather  they  seem  to  be  herded  in  the  ruyal  city 
amon^  the  houacs  l"** ;  no  immunity  from  plagues 
mentioned  {t.g.  hail  V*)  except  for  the  darluiesa; 
caa  beg  of  neighbours  jewel.-i,  etc.  y*  11';  near 
the  Nile  1"*  S'"'*  j  (c)  only  numprous  enongh  to 
annoy  the  king,  their  women  needing  only  2  mid* 
wivcH  !'*"*,  reqniring  only  600  chariots  for  pursnit 
14",';  (d)  royal  pensioners  Gn  46"-*.  never  men- 
tioned aB  owning  cattle :  (e)  Moa.  demands  merely 
that  l!>r.  l>e  let  so  s'^-^f-  51-  (51'-  ]{)•  to  harmonize 
with  J)  0"  10",  ulterior  cod  being  to  get  to  Can. 
l3"-i"  cf.  Gn  48^',  and  incidentally  to  acrrc  God 
on  VuM  mnuntnin,  i.e.  Horeb,  more  than  3  dayn' 
ioumey  3" ;  (f )  the  wonders  or  plagnea  are  fi,  and 
have  the  miracnloiis  element  hcigbteaed,  n.g,  mosa 
tmitu  all  tht  watart  in  the  r»iw.  Mid  they  h$m  to 


Woorf""*^**;  Mo»«»  only  once  speaka  to  Pharaoh 
S'*,  and  the  wonders  follow  his  mere  jreBlure  :  the 
hail  in  on  man  and  ixast  t^  *^,  wliile  locuists 
dtivciur  eixry  herb  vf  the  Innd  lO'*  '*'' ;  (g)  departure 
doliburate,  the  people  gathering  mipplics  t>cfore- 
liand  II"*;  time  to  take  up  Juscph'tt  buitcM  13'"; 
(h)  'S\<:>*&i'  father-in-law  \»  Jethto  y  4'*  18,  and 
he  has  tieo  *om  18**',  his  wife  being  a  Cushite  Nu 
12^:  (j)  the  name  of  God  ie  Cforf  (hloliim)  alwaj-s 
np  to 3">  and  often  afterwards,  eepectally  in  phrases, 
e.g.  mottnt  of  God  3'  4"  18^  24"*,  rorf  of  God  4*» 
17't:  anaet  of  God  U"*  Gn  21'^  28'"  3p'  32'*  cf. 
Ex  23»  32»*  Nil  20^»  ;  aUttutca  of  God  18^'. 

P— <a)  The  |>eoiile  live  in  F.yypt  1'-';  (b)  not  In 
iie]>arate  diittnnL,  fur  thA  land  uyi3  Jtllid  tcilK  t/tem 
I' ;  no  immunity  mentioned  ;  ({}  the  direct  Divine 
agency  in  the  wonders  ia  eniphaeiieil :  Aaron  in 
always  with  Moses,  and  speaks,  etc.  7''  etc.  (while 
in  J  tlie  insertion  of  Aaron  4"''*  seems  due  to  J', 
for  where  Aaron  or  a  plur.  is  found,  a*  8*- ^^•••'' 9'' 
10"'-,  the  sing,  is  found  cluse  by  8»-  "^  »  D»  10»^  ", 
Moses  being  sole  t.peakor  7'**  8*  9»-»  lO^)!  (I' 
in  the  PaM^over  the  eating  is  tlie  miun  ttung. 
the  sprinkling  is  not  or(lere<l  to  be  repeateu 
I21-IA.0-M.  (j)  the  name  of  the  Di*ity  is  always 
God  Qp  to  Q',  and  always  Yahuxh  {—Jehuvtm] 
afterwards. 

(k)  MoRca'  rod  a  the  object  of  Divine  power  in  J, 
being  turned  into  a  serjwnt  [nahaah)  before  the 
peo^a  4*'' ;  Moses'  rod,  given  him  by  Gml  4'^  and 
called  tht  rod  of  God  4"  17*,  is  rcguhuly  thu 
instmmerit  of  Divine  power  in  K  Yia-iTb-fch  9a 
10"  14"  17*^";  Aaron's  rod  ia  in  P  tho  object  of 
Divine  power,  I>eing  turned  into  a  seqH'nt  {t<tnn\n\ 
before  Pharaoh  7"'',  and  alw  \l»  instnmient  7'' 
y».iM.  cf.  Na  17.  For  deBcribing  Pharaoh's  obsti- 
nacy, wo  have  (1)  some  form  of  A-f-ai^F/  in  7"  S**-" 
U'-  »*  J ;  (2)  some  form  of  ttronij  T-*  9"  ]0»- "  E,  and 
71s.  a  gu  913  p_  yii^Q  moulds  his  almost  unvarying 
phrase  im  8'^  J,  but  borrows  strong  from  K. 

D.  Other  Clmt  to  tha  AnaJjfit. 

J~Thai  fftneriUtwt  1*  (In  I*  dwava  plur.):  ntiffhtp  17.ai>k 
On28l<Nut2**tc. ;  comJi,  or  ffo  fa  v"  (Jn  US'"-"  iAi«' ; /aOeth 
<mt  lii>Un  «S*->S4Bi;  aMmu-*  0>at«ni>  l>c  OnSlW;  Uukmiul*r0 
|i>t  t4.  St  tfi.M.at.i-  aglia  I"  ct.  3?  41^;  v*o  nuuU  lArw  a 
prinrti  211  cf.  No  l«l';  mmht  to  itey  2»  <w  2i»i».  ct.  On  Z7»; 
Atiiftt  0/  Jthomh  3*  Nu  £z»  etc  cU  tx  ll>i  etc.  K  (Me 
(71.  aborc):  CTV  S^-'  Ob  4IO;  /  am  com«  dotra  3*  I011.1SM 
On  U'■^  1S»  ot.  Ex  811  E,  ct.  Nn  Il"-«  12*  E**:  tamd 
flawing  utiA  mUk  and  hoiuf  l^n  ijs  S33  Nu  ll»  14*  IflUc 
Jos  »,  nevcf  tn  E ;  Jehmah  ths  G«d  ^  Oka  Sebrmm  SW 
S*  7J<  St.  u  IcD  I  ■  S  tifpu  to  convince  (A«  iNwplf  «uaM ; 
titdfjin^  t«  Gn  IS*  U*f  Jos  *«■»•;  totrtat  ifiCwOn  9*  lOHt 
On  U^*;  to-momw,  Bl*-9i.»  dKU  njt;  ntdk  a$  AofA  not 
beta.  «u-«  10>*  U«*  cf.  10>;  thtn  nmatiud  not  ...  8*7 
lOiass  14*  Oa  4719  Joe  slT*;  vtimtd  mv/MwIa  ]«»  Na  11*; 
tht  taatcmr  llfl^^  Si^x  wibatenml  bnad  and  firrtiijto> 
19>-i',  ftppuenlly  quoted  In  SSlM-^^  J*  before  deuterofvomlc  cs- 
panrion  t«ok  plw. 

E-/»a»-  (towanU  Cod)  1"-W  ISO  flJ«l  On  20"  fflU  481*  Dt 
S6UK  Jo,  241^ (never  ill  J):  bj-  tlie  river's  brink  £■  7>':  h*nd- 
maid  V  (=  6orurifoman  ICVm  'iV  etc),  never  In  J ;  Si*  cf.  Gn 
ai8;  florefr  »» 17*  W,  never  Id  J ;  .  .  .  hrrt  om  /  3*  On  K'-'- 
11.  271.11  nil  a7"4^;  An-fr  </  the  land  1013.U*-  tht  man 
Mam  11>  Nu  13>:  fty  a  airmta  Hand,  of  Phftr«oh  6>*^.  of  Eilnin 
Nu  2090,  et.  SU  I3»  It'',  and  Dt,  of  God :  ont  (to)  attother,  UL 
a  man  ((9)  hU  broiftfr  Id*  IV*  On  37^  4Zn.ii  Su  14I4  ^f. 
Os  WU  cL  Ob  11*  UcK  J.  Bx  CB»  ST*  Lev  •»»  P*. 

P— See  lilt  ol  i<«.-iil»r  exprcMiaoa  lo  I>ri«i'r'«  fntrod.,  Bol- 
■iTvwn'a  Einl.  in  a.  Bex.,  or  more  fullr  atlU  in  the  forthoombiff 
Ouord  Auolj'tical  ed.  of  the  HezateucK 

11.  FitOH  EcypT  TO  SiSAI !  13"-I8. 

A.  Summary. 

13"-"  •'^^choice  of  route,  'gnldcil  by  tho 
Pillar.  14  ^''crossing  of  Kcd  Sea  and  fate  of  pur- 
snera.  15 '■Song  of  Moses;  'Marah,  B(!  Maasah 
=  proving),  and^Elim.  16  ^■-'Gift  of  manna  and 
i^qoails,  ^  provision  fur  Sabbath  and  memorial 
pot  of  manna.  17  •"^water  given  in  drought,  •'at 
Massah,  ''-at  Mcribah  ;  "S-ictory  over  Anuilek.  18 
**•>  visit  of  Moses'  father-in-law,  "appointment  of 
judges. 
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B.  Anal^tis. 
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DUflaetd  fM»<u}t$.—lt  U  out  of  place  hero,  on'l  fit*  ft  Utvr 

JIftoa  In  tbir  OKmtivc,  u  ia  Kbown  li.v  puiitlon  ojuirricd  to 
cMliuft ftt fipu.   eUftl«onjb«M|u<!nttoth«legiilAt|onftLHoral), 
ftndprcjwnUor;  to  deparlun!  fur  Cftn..  cl.  *.    d  pcrh&ps  led  up 

C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

J — (a)  MoKs  lends  I^r.  liS",  a  vast  host  (see  I  Co), 
but  onarmed  and  helpless  14"",  with  Ihi  PUlar 
o/fre  and  chud  for  jniide  13*'  H"*-**  N'ti  14"; 
(d)  straight  for  the  Kea  Sea,  nerlinps  becau<»  tlio 
letbmtLS  was  fortibcd :  rharaoli  pursues  for  reasons 
t^iven  14' :  (c]  Mosca  uses  no  gesture,  but  brave 
wijfdii  14"  cf.  I  6'f;  Jehmyih  raiMu  the  sea  to  go 
back  bij  a  strong  east  %cind  "*,  and  then  to  return 
to  its  wonted Jloiv"^,  and  the  crotuim^  is  by  nij^ht 
»iis«.  m  the  pillHrinoving  to  the  rear  and  giving 
light  to  lar.  ^^■*''  (read,  and  it  gnve  light  6y 
nitiht),  while  obecnrinff  the  E^'ptions'  path  ** ; 
.lebovab  fijrhts  for  lat.  "■'■'';  (d)  Moses  and  lar&et 
wiiiL'  15';  |e)  Isr.  tempts  ot  prtjves  J*  l""-''"  Nu 
14»  cf.  Dt  0"  ff" ;  (f)  ace  under  P  below ;  H)  the 
people  7>rot»«  J",  hence  tlu  namt  Massah  or  pronint/ 
[fee  a  aliove),  ojid  murmur  against  Mtht.  15"  17' 
Nu  14'  cf,  Nu  20",  for  water  HS-ai"'-  which 
elsewhere  in  J  is  provided  by  natural  eauaca,  as 
15«^-". 

K— [a)  God  leads  the  people  13'^  {fi.  Jos  24' E) 
few  but  armed  " ;  jbj  not  by  the  I.<il limits  for  fear 
of  the  Philistines  ",  but  pruHtitnahEy  by  the  next 
Dearest  route  to  Can.  (cf.  Jos  24',  and  see  1  Ce) ; 
the  EffTpt.  pursue  I«r.  (Jos  24*),  who  cry  out  14'"* 
(Jo924');(c)tlieryrf(ICk]iBA//t(/M;>M'«'cf.l8l[>«'; 
the  sea  iscro-wed  by  day,  lor  the  angel  of  God  {I  C'j) 
eoea  behind  and  intcrpojws  a  Imrrier  of  darknetss 
1^**  {Jos  24'j,  and  then  oWtruct*  advance  **•  and 
ovcrwhtlins  them  (Joa  24^) ;  (d)  Miriam  and  the 
tponten  aiug  rea|K>nsiveIy  IS"*-  cf.  1  S  18"-,  which 
sufrgesta  that  we  have  here  an  indcpt^ndcnt  oceonnt 
not  following  on  1.^',  wluob  i>i  thus  left  for  J  ;  (c) 
God  proves  Ur.  l.r-»^  16'  20=  (In  22'  ef.  Jg  2^ 
{Budde  E)  Dt  8"-"  13*  Jg  3'*  (?R'>)*;  (f)  the 
proving  is  by  the  t«jt  of  their  reception  of  each 
dat^s  portion  (dabar)  of  bread  from  heaven  10*,  the 
thing  (dabar)  tchich  Jehovah  commanded  being  to 
uather  only  for  doily  use  etxrjf  tnan  aceordijta  to 
his  eating,  i.e.  a  variable  amount  (»^u-»)  cfT  I)t 
8*- " ;  ih£y  knew  not  what  it  teas,  and  benco  the 
name  "*  cf.  DtS*-",  nud  it  Ia«te*l  tUl  thj-.tj  eavu! 
ti>  a  land  inhfibitcd  **• ;  (tf)  Ifie  people  strive  with 
Mos.  about  lack  of  water,  hence  the  nome  Aferibfih 
\yT  ttrif<^  17*'^'':  M-ater  comes  \>x  sntHing  the  rock 
with  Slopes'  rod  "•  cf.  T*"  and  see  I  V  k. 

P — (a)  Moses  and  Aaron  lead  the  whole  congrtga' 
^kml6'''  vnth  a  high  hand  14" ;  (b)  not  by  Istlimns 
because  deliberately  turned  back  14=''  to  give  oi:i»- 
sion  for  a  wnniler,  and  Phamob  piin4uo>i  because 
hardi'Ticil  *-»-^'  cf.  ICl;  (c)  Mmwh'  hand  was 
stretched    forth    »»^  n^ »,    aod    the    waters    were 


divided  miraculously,  not  by  a  wind,  for  thoy  wcro 
as  a  wall  on  their  riglti  hind  and  on  their  left  *"*• 
*2,  and  80  the  catastrophe  followed  «•"»•»»;  (f) 
thr.  wluJr.  rongreqatiun  munnurs  for  the  fleshp<4s  of 
VIgj'pt  16"-  (cf.  Nu  II*''  J) ;  manna,  a  miraculooa 
gift,  is  described  >*-»-"  (cf.  and  et.  manna,  a 
natural  product,  described  No  II"'-*  J) ;  the  mutHa 
arc  mentioned  almost  casually  ",  manna  oeinR 
the  main  point  {ct.  Nu  nu- i«-a-»i-»«  Jj  ;  a  fixed 
ainouut  of  tniuina  waa  to  be  gathered  ''^;  maima 
is  eat«n  tUl  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Can.  "*;  the  two  commands  about  Sabbath 
observance  ™''  and  the  memorial  pot  of  manna 
*■■"■  are  not  needed  by  the  context  of  P,  and  may 
liave  been  added  after  the  nnion  of  J  E  P  in  order 
to  supply  clearer  oiicplanations  of  Hieproving  of  *. 

Z).  Othsr  Clues. 

J— DWnc  help  by  natJiral  me&u  U«  iP^^ol.  I  C» ;  thrm 
days  1E3S  cf.  1  C  a ;  and  (A«^  eamt  t» . . .  l6S>t7  Heb. ;  miaos 
0\i.fli^}<^unleTlb^  On  lefl*^  M  (7  Uiu«)  ♦»»  Dt  ff^  S3"  Nu 
S3"  HP*. 

E-^ottfh't  bonts  I3i>  On  SO"  Jo*  2I** :  rtatuU^  ami  ordin- 
ance lS»b  Jos  Z«« :  thty  cried  mU  vnto  Jekoi^ah  U^^t  jo*  W ; 
ons  to  arutther  161*  tn  I  D;  paes  on  lif/afS  tfit  ptapU  17*  Jo* 
9S-  jtomm  and  /7u<-  l7Vt.l3  ifU;  Uo«hi'  IftUwr-is-Uw  JvUiro, 
wife,  ftftd  two  •ODM  18,  we  I  C  h. 

1'—/  trilt  gH  mt  htnmtr  U*-  nt  Lv  id ;  and  Ou  £nV«l><u 
jrarfWAf  U^  • ;  1C>)>  Rp  ct.  H»t  ^^i  date  ajt»r  . , .  rfifwrfifv 
manfUutanai^£gifpl  !»>  Na  ll  Ol  »3M  IKGlt- 

III.  At  Sinai  :  10-40. 

A.  Summarj/. 

19  J^The  cncanipmont  at  -""Hinai  ^he  moant 
of  Go«l ;  J%wfnl  »i^hU  and  sounda  introdttoe  a 
thwophany;  20-23  God  pivpft,  i.  ^lOthe  Deca- 
lo^^ue,  ii.  ^l-^ttie  Book  of  tbo  Covenant,  iii.  "^tho 
U«K>k  of  Judgments  :  24  ^-covenant  Hacrifice  and 
''feast  liofore  God,  *^''Moses  ascends  the  mount, 
and  Remains  40  days ;  2rj-31  ''J'  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  the  tabernacle,  its  omamcnta  and 
furniture,  its  priests,  their  drees  and  consecra- 
tion: '^''•■'Moacs  receives  the  two  tables;  33-34 
•^idolatrous  and  ■^mutinous  conduct  of  the  people  ; 
'^Mosea  breaks  the  tables  and  destroys  the  golden 
calf :  'massacre  by  Levites  ;  '^intercessioo  of  Moses ; 
^i^uaage  of  tent  of  meeting ;  •"•"the  ten  T\"ordB  of 
the  Covenant  -"written  by  Moses  ■'*^'*on  two  taUea; 
35-40  ''erection  and  fumtahing  of  the  tabernacle. 

B.  Analysis. 


J  -  „        tb 

EIM                     fatoCwf  [3liSc-6ii"flb^>  l^-llft 
^-^"^tol 

E  1  9  li-17       10 

F  " 

E^O*'*^'   at-..]  22-23'"'^ ^"•'*'**^^  24       *^ 

i24i.^i6a    18b  25  -  31 '■^^■32^-*"'-^-^ 

P  15b-18*  1—  ISa 

J   ..  -.       U...  ZV'IS  77TT      3     F  ...lS-2r 


I 


J  „  .  l-fir  6-rr  10-Mr  f,  .^  .  „ 

l^^  »^.  35.^.  40 


as" 


Thix  section  i»4  the  most  cum plit'ut^^d  and  difficult 
in  tlie  Hex.  It  i>*  genenilly  agreed  that  the  pouroes 
are  utnch  difilncated,  and  that  tlie  material  has 
been  repeatedly  rensed  by  successive  editors  and 
compilers.  Most  critics  abandon  the  attempt  to 
carry  throngh  a  systematic  analyisia  or  rccon- 
ntniction.     'v\w  sclu;mu  adupt«l  liere  for  the  JE 

tiortiuriK  1.4  that  of  Jlmron,  nitd  its  resort  to   the 
lyimtbesia  of  wholesale  tranepositions  can  only  be 
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juBlilivU  by  MiQ  honeU-sHniiHH  of  luta  dra-itic  methods 
and  the  coin m rati ve  harmony  and  order  which  it 
introdaoea.  There  i«,  however,  a  prowinc  con- 
sensnaof  opinion  in  favonrof  the  main  conclusions 
on  which  tlie  wheiue  rests.  The  eources  are  for 
cleamesB  given  aj^ain  separately,  in  Che  order  con- 
jcctnrally  siiggostod  hero.  The  pro&cnco  of  J*  and 
£'  U  often  (elt,  especially  in  32-34,  but  cannot  be 
clearly  delimitated. 

J  =  l<}^  *'-3^  >^  iib-ia.  n  .  .  ,  2i*t.w-ii  341-ar.  lo-BAr. 
^yj.itr.  «r-«  331. 1  (Nn  I  P<^  '"■  >'"•)  Ex  33'»-"  W»-» .  . , 

£—igB>.»r-llk.  11-17.  iD^ni-si  |9't^24"'***  ^**'  32*~*  31""' 
3.2i«->i.  »■»*  33*.  < .  . .  2tf"»  acv*-*^  (with  22*^")  24'-" 
IB'-"'  33'-"  and  (after  the  E  paasacea  in  Nu)  17»-" 
the  war  with  AinaleV,  and  Ul'-iiS*  the  Uook  of 
Judgments,  whose  oriimial  position  is  supposed 
to  he  DOW  occupied  by  Dt. 

P''  =  29*'-*^31''^'''. 

pf  — jQi-^  20"  24"'"''*  2.'i-27"  28'"*"- **•  20''**  ■*•* 
31'*. 

P'-27»"-  28*>  20»^  30-31"  32"'-"  35-^0. 

M.  »b.  11  23K*  lib.  IZb-U.  UlT  IT.  ISk  U-Mk,  37.  Ub-ft  ^^  IS. 
Mb  333.  •  34lt»  4«>  TIN  lOb-lS.  it.  m.^ 

C.  ParaU^U  and  Contrast*. 
J— (*)  J*  l»"«^  u.  wb.  tub.«fcb.  M  etc,  (b)  came  dotcn 
(sec  I  D\  [c)  ift  /E«  1ft"  (cf.  Gn  10**  Ex  3",  and  llio 

« Wor o/7irt  II  (?a,c)(d)  o;rtm.>/oKn(Amni  1&»*-  '*-*•• 
'  34*'*(e)  in  tfteSiamQ/allt/tepfnpte,  l»"^(f)<A« 
Priests onl vhcing  bidden  to *n ncfi/y  themKivMl^, 
ig)  the  pr.opir.  being  kept  at  a  distance  tbrougboat, 
19«.»*.\3t.  24«-34»,  (h)  while  (A««  (so  Hob.)  !!)'«', 
•.«.  Mob.  and  the  priests  which  come  near,  woro  to 
com*  «/»,"■'*  (read  in  **  and  thepriestsi  buttetnot 
the  peopie  cf.  j)  24',  (1)  at  the  dlast  of  the  hams- 
HORN  IQ'*'  Heb.  (J)  ,^an)n,i^''(idaA,  «ndvJ6tA»  with 
70  ciders  accordingly  are  railed  and  go  up,  and  |k] 
celebrate  a  covenant  feast  before  the  God  of  Isr. 
24"-  H.  (this  incident  luav  have  been  incorporated 
by  the  author  from  nnotuer  source,  a&  it  presents 
several  peculiar  fealurts);  (I)  Mosa  is  then  aimi- 
luoaed  ALOKC  to  tfte  top  uf  the  mount  34^  (m) 
-with  ttco  tables  of  stones  (so  Ueb.)  which  he 
is  to  ficto  34'-'*'';  (a)  upon  the  tables  ho  is 
to  icriie  ZA^'-  [cf.  '  where  the  change  of  one 
Heb.  letter  turns  /  ivi/t  into  thoa  snalt  write.) 
(o)  the  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant  as  soon  as 
lie  receives  them  3I-''-,  (p)  remaining  with  J*  40 
dayM  and  40  nujbts  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  cngruWng  them,  (q)  The  rebellion  of  the 
people  (32^)  being  announced  to  him  by  J"  ('•»), 
Moiws  procnres  by  intercession  the  repentance  of 
Jehorafi  ("'"),  (r)  and  on  descending  quells  revolt 
by  means  of  the  sons  ^  Levi  {ZS^'^j.  (b)  On  lemm- 
ing he  is  to  lt»ul  alone,  Moties  interceden  Hfresh, 
and  procures  a  theopliany,  a  revclotioB  of  mercy, 
and  a  promise  of  J''b  prtstncc  33'-  •  (Nu  1 1'*-  "'■  "'■ 
which  interrupt  tlietr  pn^sent  context,  fit  well 
here,  and,  after  the  great  Muck  of  P  is  removed, 
arc  seen  to  lie  near  at  Iiand) '•-"34*-*.  (t)  Mo»c3 
HAD  A,L\\¥.x\>\  made  an  ark vf  acacia tifood,  andputs 
the  tables  in  the  ark  (J's  accoant,  which  Nu  10"'" 
and  the  many  rt-'ferences  to  the  ark  in  Jos  prove 
to  have  existed,  but  which  ih  now  displaced  in  fa  vo  or 
of  P'a,  ia  reooverwl  from  Dt  lO***),  (n)  but  no  trace 
remains  of  his  allusions  to  the  tent  of  meeting. 

E— <»)  Ood  i»^iM»20*»-'''"21»-»»  22^fck.uiii 
txx  »  24"  31'"''  (cf.  D]  (b)  conus  \9  eo*"  (c)  in 
a  thick  cloud  19»-  "  20"»- "  cf.  N*-  33"  Nu  II" 
12"  Dt  3i»«  (d)  Ut  the  mount  of  Gwl  24"  (cf. 
I  C  J),  fe)  tfut(  the  people  matj  hear  19"- "  20'- ". 
(f)  So  Mowis  bos  to  wanctify  the  l-EOPLB  lO""-'"*, 


(tf)  and  tliHy  only  xinnd 


\ct*fy  t 
afar  Oj 


•>ff  thronch  fear  20" 


(h)  after  Mo«cs  has  brought  them  oB  near  10", 
(1)  when  there  is  the  voice  of  a  TBDMrET  going  on 
and  increasing  much  19'«-'»  20".  (J)  [see  below  ¥» 
X).  Without  any  individuals  drawing  nearer,  God 


si>eaks  the  Dctailogue  to  the  jjcople  20'-",  (k)  (see 
Uilow  w,  y),  and  the  covenant  is  assented  to  by  the 
people  19*'"*"  cf.  24'-"  Dt  27"'- >=  Jos  24'*-"  1  8 
11'*- 12'*".  (I)  Moses  is  then  summoned,  and  goes 
up  into  the  mount  with  Joshua  hit  mtniitcr  iS4"*- 
cf.  33"  Nu  1 1",  (m)  that  God  may  give  him  the  tables 
of  STONE  which  He  has  torittcn,  and  the  law  and  the 
commandment  that  he  may  teaeA  Ihem  24"  (with 
a  alight  transposition  rendered  necessary  by  an 
alteration  presumably  made  when  the  Book  of 
Judgments  was  thrust  into  tJie  centre  of  tlie  Hook 
afthe  Covenant  to  make  way  for  the  Dcutoronomic 
law  given  in  the  jplaina  of  Moab).  (n)  On  the 
tables  God  has  already  written  24"  31""  (o) 
iipparcntly  the  Decalogue,  see  Dt  5'-'^.  (p)  Moses 
pL-uiains  in  the  mount  40  days  and  40  nights  for  the 
purjwse,  it  would  seem,  of  receiving  the  late  and  the 
commandment,  Iikfc  Huii|iosed  to  refer  to  the 
moterial  of  the  Book  of  Judgments  21-23».  (q) 
Un  descending  he  discovery  witJi  surprise  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  (r)  and  breaks  the  tables, 
and  destroys  the  golden  calf  32»'-  "'^.  (t)  Mosbm 
then  intercedes  for  the  j«oplc,  is  bidden  to  lead 
tbcm  himself,  but  has  promise  of  God's  angel  to  go 
before  him :  there  is  a  marked  tone  of  severity 
in  the  words  of  J"  Si?""  (t)  That  E  spoke 
of  the  ark  hure  may  Imi  impUc<{  from  his  nlluiiions 
in  Jospassim,  (u)  and  that  hede-'H;rilM^d  tJii;  luuking 
of  a  ainipler  form  of  the  fcfit  vf  tntrting,  jdaced 
without  the  camp,  and  possibly  adorned  ny  aid  of 
the  abandoned  ornaments,  seems  to  follow  from 
33'"  Nu  u'«-'*'-»  12"-  Dt  SI'"-  with  Ex  33«  3« 
11*^  (V)  J"  gives  Ute  Book  of  the  Covenant  *J(F* 
22*'-  23"'*^  ;  (w)  the  covenant  ia  assented  to  by 
the  people,  see  k  above ;  (x)  certain  young  man 
24»  cf.  sa*  and  Joshua  33",  ct.  J  under  k,  (y) 
offer  a  covenant  sacrifioe  24'  cf.  20^  32*  Dt  27*K 

P— (a)  J'  (so  throughout)  (b)  makes  His  glory 
(Igi.ifl  29tt  4(jw.  j^'„    i.|i»  I61V.4J  2,irJ  ct.    the    less 

local  and  physical  use  of  the  term  33'****  No  U*" 
J,  Dt  5^"')  to  appear  (e)  like  dettiuring  firk  (40^ 
Lv  9«  10»  Nu  9»"-  ieP») .  .  .  oi({  of'thr  midst  of  the 
CLOUD  (16"  a4'*-*«^"-"  40^»»'""'  Lv  16"  Nu 
9"^-  II  limes  10*"- »*  16*")  (d)  upon  Mount  Sinai  (e) 
Ml  the  eves  of  the  children  of  Israel  24"*"^,  (f)  no 
priests  having  yet  been  consecrated  29  Lv  8-10, 
ig]  all  except  Moses  being  kept  at  a  distance  :  (1) 
Moses  is  allied,  and  goes  up  into  tlie  nwunt  24'***, 
(m)  that  he  may  receive  the  ttoo  tables  of  the 
TE-STIMOKV  31**  32^^',  (B)  which  had,  tcritten  on 
both  their  sides  32"*,  (o)  no  doubt  the  Decalogue, 
a  brief  account  of  the  giving  of  wliich  may  have 
beendistilttccdbv  ItPin  favour  of  the  imnreHitive  nar- 
rative ol  JE,  20^*  being  i»erhaps  the  only  fnigment 
preserved,  (p)  Moses  remains  in  the  mount  (prob. 
lor  40  days  and  nights)  to  receive  the  pattern  of 
the  saricmar}'  (25-30),  (8)  with  a  promise  of  J" 
to  meet  mth'the  rhildrrn  if  Inrxtcl  (hence  tent  of 
meeting)  and  to  dwell  urnong  Che  children  of  Israel 
(hence  Tabertiacle  or  Dwelling)  29*-"**.  (t)  Mosca 
SUBSEQUENTLY  ORDEUS  to  be  m/ide  an  ark  of 
acacia  icood,  overlaid  and  omnmuntetl  «'i'A  gold 
25U-K  37i-»^  and  puts  the  testimony  into  the  ark 
25"  40*' ;  (u)  he  also  prepares,  erects,  and  furnishes 
a  gorgeous  fMoelHng  for  J",  largo  and  costly  and 
needing  a  numerous  body  of  priests  and  Invites 
to  attend  to  it  (35-10). 

J— Cod,  when  ftrcM  is  oa  Ills  wtun,  tMXj  »u  Gn  32^ 
3310;  rti/ ,Mci«(*;»»3»-*M»,  quoted  Dt  O*-";  CMWunw  !«'*■» 
333.»  On  (l^cf.  Nu  Kf-WPcWJ.;  and  IviUmaka  <tf  IAm  a 
great  nation  S2"  On  121  Nu  I*W  ci.  Htl..  Gn  2118  «(|>  R  uMl 
tin  172"  V;/ae4af  Ut6  ground  Kt"  SI"  Gn  gfl  *•-  U  flL  7  7*.» 
6vU  ol.  Nu  lit  &  ud  Dt  0"7«  14«":  «  rtptnUd  J"  «fiaM 
Gil  e"'^  ct.  Sx  li"  Na  C3U;  land  Annn;, etc  I  D;ftndaroee 
tin  tU  euM  Dfi  S3IM>.  IBL  340  Qa  »•  1(9-  \Vi^  VfiB-  S2<  SSCU-U 
M"  BtH  17«-M  fiO*  Ma  tl>)-"  SSA  Dt  S4i*;  pao  by  (of  J" 
or  Bk  Klorr)  38)*-»k  34^;  proclaim  . .  .  VS>»i^  (fA|f)  glory 
SaiLn  St  t  h  amkr  Pj  sUcm  on  msft^  »»  M«-  Nu  li»; 
/  mmkt »  eovmatU  M»-». 
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E— P/triw,  S0»,  fee  n  C?€:  tor(I(ir{u«>.  etc),  Heb.  6a' a/,  RV 
■urW«d,  mni«r,  etc  «ls.>>.aLaMkg4^tt  2uB.iif.i«L  xti«UnE03 
»7»  Ho  «l«  Jofl  3*4,  In  J  only  ooc»,  In  th«  pooii  (In  *»" ; 
fandiKman  2^  SlT.  v.  w.  n  (H«b.  word  nev«r  iwed  br  J> ; 
rtrcsft  on  mvctily  of  Ood  2891  jjn  |lu  23111  Jgg  2411  •  ^sron 
a,id  Ovr'MU  I7l(>.lfl;  n"n(M(t.fc  lor  Mn)  SaaC- On  SM  Jj  B>«- 
(itrh.  E|^;  win  ssW-JOt  QaSOS";  i7onifr  d3»,  we  I  I);3rillin-  «r 

rV.  Thk  Laws  ik  Exodus. 

Tlie  foiirearlie-stUeb.  codea  occur  in  tliiswwtion, 
all  in  an  exnanded  form.  Tlie  principal  ailditioas 
Imvo  been  Hflown  above  (end  of  til  H) ;  they  either 
interrupt  tlie  context,  or  contrast  with  it  in  phrase- 
ologyor  material,  or  !t(H.!in  to  be  qnotationa  inserted 
from  oL*cMvhor«.  Limit*-  of  ttpace  forbid  any  further 
attcfuipt  Co  justify  their  uxcijiion  from  tbo  orig. 
souro-'H. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  E  contained 
three  out  of  the  foiu  cwlcs.  This  c«ntjrms  the 
view  that  tills  docomcnt,  [ike  uth^r^,  rcproAcntfi 
the  end  of  a  long  procena,  during  whirh  variouit 
elements  were  Bucceasivuly  assimilated.  Moreover, 
iheoa  who  combined  E  with  J  (referred  to  as  R^*), 
who  add<.*d  n  (il"'},  who  finally  incorporated  the 
whole  in  P  (Rf),  naturally  in  the  cuse  of  »uch  im- 

SDTtant  material  abow&d  at  it«  HtrouKctit  the 
ofliio  to  preserve  all  tltey  cunld.  Is  it  unrmsoa- 
able  to  conjecture  tliat  each  fresh  combination  re- 
qaired  eome  dii^Iocntion  of  tiio  existing  mntcrinl  to 
Buit  thu  new  ndjuKtnu'nt?  In  the  test  as  wo  now 
have  it,  E's  thrcu  co<lc'«  form  together  the  baeiii  of 
the  Covenant.  Tt  has  been  suggested  above  that 
in  £,  in  its  Hnat  form  tm  a  separate  document,  the 
Decalognn  wan  the  basis  of  the  Covenant,  the  Bofk 
o/"  the  Covenant  led  up  to  the  Rynnwal  of  the 
Covenant,  while  the  Book  of  Jiul^ments  belongfMi 
to  Mu4c«'  parting  words  in  the  plainti  of  Moab. 
If  R'*  uswl  J'b  vt.-i>tion  of  the  Covenant  to  serve  for 
the  at'count  of  the  Renewal  of  the  Gov.  (34'*"), 
and.  to  preson'e  £'s  Book  of  tha  Cov.,  put  it  back 
to  form  with  the  Decalogue  the  basis  of  the  first 
Cor. ;  and  if  R-".  in^Ksrting  D  in  the  section  about 
the  plains  of  Moab,  kept  the  Book  of  Judgments 
hv  inrorporating  it  with  the  Book  of  the  Cov.,  then 
the  very  order  which  wo  now  have  would  have 
been  produced.  That  this  actually  took  place  is 
only  conjecture ;  but  it  was  worth  while  idio%v-ing 
how  the  present  state  of  the  text  might  have 
arisen :  and  this  eolation  has  at  least  the  merit 
that  it  only  presappoaaa  the  action  of  cau.tes  which 
have  been  clearly  traced  at  work  elsewhere. 

Tiu  Code*  eompartd. 

3— The  Ten  Woi-J»  t>f  tJU  CotmatU  (UI  C  ■•p  abiyre).— <T1i* 
list  rii'tn  ia  only  Lhe  one  Uiouf  hi  best  ot  aetcni  poMibIa  on««. 
i'uwlcU  in  K  oro  nutrko)  or  the  oonvtponding  nomber. 
[aws  fn  S  cwdM  an*  in  T.ARGE  OAPITAlJi :  luw-i  fivcn  tiy 
botli  J  uid  E  in  Svm.l  Oahtala):  (1)  MO.VOLATRY  OaU- 
MANDED;  (^>  I3IAGKS  FORBIDDEN  ;  (S)  Tin  nusT  or  ox. 
tuVBicKP  liRSAp,  (i)  TH£  8ADUAT1I.  (£.)  till  nun  or  wteJct 
or  FtssTFBt'm,  Ana  (6)  tub  feast  op  ixaATTiiinnta,  caiulAXDiu>: 

{7)  UEKUI  W1TU  aAURVKSS  TO  BB  U3II.BAr»»  ;  (S)  THB  fOMOtWr 

McrjjiM    TO   Bs   AU  oosfBTuxtt;    (D)   nRsintum   rsuoibbi); 
GO)  nanmso  or  a  bid  u  m  oak'i  Hibx  roMiir&n. 

B-TtM  Dettttnifuo.  (I)  HONOLATRT  COMMANDED; 
K)  IMAGES  l^iRblhhEN  :  fabe  ivcarisg  (orbiiMen  ;  (4)  THE 
SABBATH cnjulncil ;  Kvureace  topAnntscoaimikiHloit ;  murder, 
fedulteo',  thfti,  raise  wluic«a,  uid  covBtousuau  torbkldiui. 

E— TTi«  AcoJ;  of  Uti  Co!>mara  (III  C  v  abore).  (1>  JCONO' 
LATKY  (T)  OOMUANVED:  (2)  IMAGES  POEBIDDCS;  ftlUn 
to  be  biiilt  M  onlered.  (»)  rx^amvm  duuidkd  :  aluo  fxutrutitm 
fo(.  ISiir  J>;  lhe  sAlfttical  ywir,  ud  (4)  TIIB  SABBATH 
OOMMAXI'KU:  aim  <Z)  Till  nxn  0?  vsAMxruHrs*  mwLKi\ 
(5)  TUB  run  or  hartttt  or  riiutmiTn,  and  (^  tub  rxur  or 
inaiTiifHiKa:  (T)  BiuuD  wirii  saciLincx*  to  bb  ixat-khcd; 
($>TiiB/if  Df  QftA't/tatt  to  br  all  coicsrMiai:  (10)  vtrruuio  x 
KID  nt  Vn  DAM^  UILK  PonstDDrt. 

[rt  -kW)  he  obKn-rd  that,  wbtl*  tha  DsealoriiW  (Hiicfa  kv) 
cuiiUuni>)>tjili  nliziouB  aad  nioraJ  lan^,  Um  Other  bra  concern 
oolj-  rellt^iou  and  U)«  culcua,  and  arc  verx  oloady  panlld  to  one 
aaoilicrl. 

B— Ihc  Book  ol  Jttdifnm^  (Si-Ian  ThU  coila  onntaliM  a 
ODtapnli«iislv«  MifM  otf  lain,  eIrQ  wn  orfaninal,  all  pcactraCed 


by  a  hl{;h  eUiV-al  and  rcllftoiui  aiiirlt.  Th«r  atetD  dtmora  up, 
perliaiw  ori|ilcaUy  In  HtH  of  5  or  I  ll,  Inr  u««  by  Ji>d);ca  aod  !»>£)*' 
tratM,  but  ilieplay  00  very  doanit«  on]*r  of  arruwctooDt.  Tbs 
appoal  Mn  b^on  Ood,  t.v.  (prwiimaWy)  at  tha  mncroary.  et. 
iha-m.  With  Uik  oode  etiould  br  carafully  cotniMUwl  Ut  12-30, 
which  ii  ItuMl  on  It,  and  Uv  17-^.  Itw  HaLn«M  l^rytalarfaiw. 
wbkh  iiivsenta  many  iMu^Uelt. 

The  chapters  in  P  relating  to  Uie  Tabernacle 
(which  see)  remain  to  bo  considered.  They  are 
not  without  dillicultv,  for  a  close  inspection  dis- 
covers reasons  lor  believing  that  they  are  not  all 
from  the  some  hand.  Tlio  full  proof  of  Uie 
analysis  given  above  lend  of  III  B)  cannot  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  the  nature  of  the  principal  line  of 
argument  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
table,  which  gives  the  neetions  in  the  order  of 
35-10  (Heb.  text)  =  H*,  while  on  either  side  are 
given  rofercnws  to  25-31  (Heb.  text)=H',  and 
a5-40  (Gr,  t«xt)  =G.  The  letter.i  indicate  by  their 
alphabetical  order  the  order  of  soi^iions  in  the 
tuxt  rcft:rn:d  to;  and  tbusu  sectioiut  in  U'  which 
are  judged  later  than  V'  are  marked  by  an  Untif 
capital,  A  moment's  compa^i^ou  uf  IP  and  U^ 
shows  large  vnriations  of  order.  But  wliile  the 
chancca  of  order  in  A  to  K  and  M  to  U  can  be 
readuy  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  that  H' 
records  the  fullllment  and  II'  the  ordering,  the 
pajudigee  L,  IK,  A',  Z,  A',  B'  seem  so  out  of 
place  where  they  are  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  to  be  later  ttian  the  context  tliat  wonld 
otherwise  have  contained  them.  The  golden  altar 
of  incense  (IK— m)  in  the  most  imjKirtant  caiie. 
(1)  It  is  out  of  its  natural  place  in  H^ :  (2)  the 
term  the  altar  in  27'-",  and  IW)  limes  elifcwhere  in 
V*  and  (early)  V*,  would  be  arabiguou?(  if  the  altar 
were  one  of  two,  and  i*  replaciHl  in  3H'  etc.  by  a 
distinctive  tcnit,  the  altar  vf  bumt-offertHfj,  onu  m> 
constantly  in  the  Inter  strata  of  F" ;  (3)  ihc  incen*o 
altar  is  not  mentioned  in  G  ;  (4)  in  Lv  10  and 
Na  16  we  only  read  of  censers  for  inoenae,  and  tht 
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ailar  is  tdil]  the  only  one  Nu  lO".  It  may  be 
noU>d  lliat  28*'  iH>*'  are  late  I*  because  Aaron's 
sons  rcfcivo  oDointing,  contrary  to  the  clear 
intention  of  r«  in  '.Ht^-  =*'■,  anj  so  hv  8'=*  ete.  A 
furthur  coiuparisoD  of  II-  xiitli  G  bliuvrti  a  Beconil 
Bet  of  varialiuns.  It  is  held  tiy  uioDV  tliat  the 
facta  reqtiirt;  us  to  suppoife  that  the  t'rreek  tr.  of 
35-40  woft  ninile  before  the  Heb.  text  had  remihed 
ita  present  t<yiiunetncal  and  coniiilete  form.  ]iy 
means  of  the  nbore  tabic  the  6tuaent  can  readily 
teat  for  himBelf  the  value  of  this  sugj-e&tioii. 

V.  CONCLDDINO  Survey. 

i.  The  History. — If  we  accept  the  rewlta  of  this 
nrticle  ati  in  the  main  correct,  ve  have  pawtcd  far 
beyond  the  bonndory  of  a  merely  nef^tivc 
cntioinn.  It  might  be  cnJIc<l  destrnctive  work  to 
show  by  detailed  proof  that  we  have  no  contem- 
porary account  of  the  Exodus  and  Hobseqiieiit 
events.  Itut  when  it  ia  shown  that  the  jirn-iirnt 
narrative  i^  made  np  of  throe,  so  far  contra«tin<' 
with  one  aiioUuir  ilh  to  prove  thftnntfl ves  much 
later  in  date  than  the  iieriiHl  of  wliich  they  treat, 
and  the  work,  not  merely  of  dillerent  individuals, 
bot  of  different  schools  of  hiwtoricai  ■wTiting  ;  and 
when  the  further  step  is  taken  of  dideiitau^Ung, 
with  infinite  poins  of  many  labourers  tn  many 
lands,  the  Kovural  threads  of  narrative,  and  re- 
combiniiijj  tliuin  in  Bomething  like  their  orieinal 
connoxioufi,  the  work  of  constructive  cntici»m 
must  be  held  to  have  been  well  1»egtin.  The 
AUmniaries   wilt   have  hIiowu   on    how    many   im- 

iiorlAnt  pninUi  the  tl)rc>H  wit.ne»tC!i  are  at  one. 
'or  fuller  particnlars  see  Mosk*!,  Israki.. 

Bat,  while  it  is  well  to  remember  that  contra<(tf^ 
are  not  always,  or  even  iwually,  contradictions,  it 
would  be  idle  to  try  to  iH-llttlu  lht>  exUuit  of  the 
change  of  view  brought  about.  We  may  rather 
think  uf  it  om  the  drawing  back  of  a  veil  of  illusion 
which  (lod  widely  allowed  to  bang  over  the  past, 
until  the  growth  of  truer  ideas  about  history  both 
took  away  the  veil,  and  made  men  ready  to  make 
uao  of  the  facta,  whose  real  relations  were  at  last 
adequately  di.scovercd. 

If,  therefore,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Priestly  history  (P)  hoa  no  inde[it>nilent  value  as  a 
witness  fot lie  Moiiaic  period,  and  that  the  materials 
in  E,  and  to  n  Ii'hk  extent  in  .1,  require  careful 
siftinj;  before  beiuH  rojiarded  nacorrwily  reprc^ont- 
in;{  an  o^e  which  to  them  was  already  a  diittant 
a^e.  we  may  net  ogainitt  that  two  things.  First, 
an  exact  vicvr  of  that  eiiuch  might  have  dt»- 
appointed  us,  even  as  a  field  sown  \4ith  com  has 
little  iMiauty  till  the  seeds  have  shot  up  into  bhule 
and  stem.  Secondly^  we  have  instead  three  views 
of  it,  BO  inHuenoed  by  the  ideas  of  the  writers' 
own  litiies  and  oircamstanoes  aa  to  reveal  to  us 
Tarioua  staces  in  the  after-prowth,  wliich  wa« 
it«elf  entirely  dependent  on  Oiat  germinal  time. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  book  tells  of  the  Kxodns  of 
Isr.  from  the  bondnge  of  Eitypt ;  in  Uie  soul  of  it, 
it  sficaka,  to  thoMj  wtio  have  ears  to  hear,  of 
Hucces-iive  stngea  in  the  great  outcoing,  at  onw 
more  (;loriouii  and  more  ^riloua,  of  the  family  of 
man  from  the  bonda^  of  uuperstition,  ignorance, 
and  Kin.  The  events  are  not  merely  tvpical  of 
si>iritual  realities ;  but  the  very  fact  that  ihcy 
were  thus  and  then  recorded,  shows  the  faith  of 
the  men  of  other  days  iu  the  flod  whoso  hand  they 
lo7©d  to  trace  at  work  iu  the  worlrl. 

U.  The  Leading  Ideas. — The  Heb.  writers  are  not 
mere  annaliats,  but  interpreters  of  history.  Ilence 
their  [lermanent  value.  They  may  be  criticised  aa 
chroniclers  of  outward  events,  but  they  sought  and 
fonnd  God  everywhere,  and  they  abide  to  hand  on 
their  set-rot.  In  all  throe  documuutu  we  lind  the 
wune  fundamental  verities  enijilm^ized,  which  irix'e 
to  Ex  its  real  unity.     J'  in  tiie  nnpremo  God, 


ruling  in  Egypt,  and  maiiter  over  nature-  He  is 
the  faithful  Ciod  who  miulu  His  choice  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Ucb.  race,  and  will  not  draw  back.  He  is 
the  God  of  grace,  and  so  loves  to  give  guidance, 
cuuuMil,  liL'lp,  food,  drink,  every  needed  sapply. 
He  is  the  Uoly  One,  and  renuircs  obedience  to  llis 
will,  and  taken  ste]m  to  make  known  that  will. 
He  is  the  Jealous  God,  and  denumds  that  duo 
worship  B^iall  be  paid  to  Him.  and  to  none  elw. 
lie  is  the  Covenant  God,  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
Covenant  are :  J"  Ismers  Go<I,  Israel  .I'"a  people. 

But  each  document  has  its  individual  standpoint, 
even  as  each  of  the  s^-noptic  (JuM|>dy  prcsenta  \t& 
own  picture  of  the  Tife  of  Christ.  The  oldest, 
J,  perhatts  coming  from  the  priestly  uLrcle  con* 
ncctcd  with  Solomon's  temple,  u»  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  higlnnindmt  patriot,  keenly 
interested  in  every  detail  nf  national  histor}*,  ho 
quick  to  see  God's  nand  in  providunce  a«  to  be  able 
Ui  make  his  story  religions  with  but  little  use  of 
the  miraculous,  alive  to  all  the  shades  of  character 
in  men,  a-t  wmH  ils  to  tliu  rinlmuui  of  tlie  iJivino 
nature,  in  which  mercy  rejt/ic^th  a/iairut  Jtultfmr.nt, 
valuing  highly  the  common  onlinanccs  of  religion, 
and  recogninng  the  great  opporttinities  of  the 
priestly  office.  The  document  K,  probably  rather 
later,  and  originally  coming  from  Epbraimite 
circles,  rellccta  tlio  views  of  tlic  prophets.  This 
work  (extending  from  Gn  to  Kings)  is  a  series  of 
biographical  atndies  of  great  pronhetic  heroea, 
with  Moses  as  the  central  figure.  Much  atresB  ia 
laid  on  morality.  The  people  sin,  and  neetl  to 
lie  called  to  rtfpentanoe.  God  iu  right^uiu,  and 
llis  reqniremonta  must  not  be  despised.  The 
miiacoloQB  element  ia  heightened,  ui  course  un- 
consciously. The  moral  of  each  incident  must  be 
madeclEMir,  tho  reality  of  the  Divine  govemmcnt 
set  unmistakably  forth.  Sad  experience  of  the 
fanlta  of  the  priesthooil  leads  to  tliu  priests  tieiug 
either  pauea  over,  or  intrmluced  for  blame. 
Worship  is  strictly  secondary  to  morality. 

The  prichtly  nntcr  (P)  has  lost  all  hold  upon  the 
simplicities  and  rouglmcssea  of  the  childhood  of 
the  nation.  So  pos!t«rssc<i  is  he  iivitb  reverence  for 
tlie  religious  institutions  of  the  now  ruined  temple, 
that  he  not  only  has  already  in  the  vi)*ion-chauil>or 
of  his  imagination  elalioratetl  tlidii  to  sn  ideAl 
perfection  which  they  never  hail,  but  this  ideal 
picture  muct  he,  ho  has  become  persuaded,  the 
rctlection  of  what  actually  existe<l  iu  the  primitive, 
the  perfect  days.  Each  new  improvement  is  un- 
hcMtatingly  ailded  with  the  same  formula  of 
Divine  inspiration,  the  argument  Iwing:  •  We  see 
this  to  be  oest  now,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
ordered  and  done  then.'  Granted,  then,  that  this 
stately  centralized  worship  was  the  Divine  purjMjsw 
for  the  Second  Temple,  we  may  surely  accept  the 
unhifltorical  form  oi  the  priestly  legislation  as 
being  probably  the  only  means  by  whtch  it  could 
have  been  suoeessfully  uitroduoeo.  After  all,  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear  is  present  in  the  seed,  if  not  in 
miniature,  at  least  in  promise  and  poUmcy. 

The  Bk.  of  F.x  is  lite  a  grujul  nymiihony,  which 
was  once  thought  to  give  harmony  witliuut  di»- 
cord,  but  is  now  being  lound,  in  virtue  of  elements 
which  by  themselves  are  shaqily  discordant,  to 
Bound  forth  a  yet  richer  Iiormony. 

LrTHHATirRK— .Si-e  R»at«uch.  B.  W.  Bacon**  Th*  7W*b 
IVaJilitm  0/  (A*  Kxwlut,  awi  hi*  arU,  In  the  Journal  qf  BlU. 
Lit.  <lb<KKKt)  hAVi-  be«n  of  i^not  Mrvlc»  u>  the  writer;  and 
Urt»ton'>  iw>kT,  L*i  ^latre  *fii>ivj  <lft  tnU  d'ExodM,  Is  pl&tulbla 
uid  flu^«8tlv«.    We  •till  wiUt  for  n  iiool  Cnf.  oom.  on  Exodus. 

G.  llARFORD-BArrKitsiiy. 
EXORCISM,  EX0BCI8T.— The  word  ^op«ifw  is  a 
later  hinii  of  the  cinssical  ^fi>p(ticii.  The  latter  is 
«ni[>Ioyed  in  Dcmostliene*  in  the  sense  of  'admin- 
ister an  osth  to  a  person. *  Tho  verb  ^fopicffw  is 
u«ed  by  the  iiigh  priest  to  Jcsuh  '  I  adjure  thee  by 
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the  living  God  .  .  .*  (Mt  26"),  and  correBponds  to 
the  Heb.  HJnri.  Cf.  Un  24'  LXX.  The  Bubsl. 
exoTcUt  is  only  onou  em^luyeil  in  the  NT,  vix.  in 
Ac  Ift".  The  -paeaaev  is  tnstmctii'e,  ninoe  it  shows 
thAt  exorcism  in  tnoae  days  vna  praotieed  as  a 
profoasion  by  Btrolline  Jews.  The  method  which 
they  pvtrauca  we  might  infer  from  the  examplo  of 
ElitazAr,  to  which  Joeephnn  Bpoeially  refoni  in  the 
paiHiage  cited  from  Ant.  viii.  ii.  fi.  in  the  article 
DrmON,  j>.  693*.  The  conHtaiit  and  e.SAenlin] 
element  m  all  these  exoroisms  wau  the  powur 
wielded  by  the  ncitatiim  of  mcint  names.  In 
the  instance  recorded  in  Ac  19  tne  Jewish  exorcists 
liad  obsen'ed  the  expulsions  which  Pan!  hod  effec- 
tuated throujrh  the  prononcifttion  of  tlie  name  of 
Jesus,  andentWvoared.uith  ludicrously  disastrous 
ruHulta,  to  work  the  same  cures  by  saying,  '  \Vu 
&<ljiU'e  you  (the  evil  Hpirit)  by  Jesuit  whom  Paul 
preaoheU).' 

An  example  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  incanta- 
tions  haaalrpaily  Immjii  ^'iveii  altove,  p.  591.  Illns- 
trntiona  of  Jewinh  Bpell«  may  be  found  in  the 
Talmud.  (Respecting  these,  see  Brochcr,  Das 
Tranifitndentale,  Mcufie  u.  magixhc  Heiiartcn 
im  Talmud,  Vienna.  1950,  pp.  19.V203.)  That 
these  were  ultlmftl«Iy  derlveu  from  Itabylanian 
magic  can  admit  uf  no  dnubt.  Some  Aramaic 
initcrlptions,  pnblij*hed  in  the  Zeitsfh,  fur  Assyri- 
(iiugie  {Dec.  1K93  and  April  18IM)  hy  Wohlstein, 
contain  instmctivo  examples  of  thei<^e  exoroLsing 
formnlie.  They  are  inscribed  on  the  interior 
sarfaeee  of  some  ancient  bowls  that  M-ere  brought 
from  Baghdad  in  ISSO  and  placed  in  the  Koyal 
Museum  in  Berlin.  The  mode  of  expresstoD  in  all 
of  them  jxaaeaaen  broad  fcnturefi  of  reaemhlanoe, 
but  apecial  details  vary  in  each  case.  For  tlie 
names  of  the  angels  which  are  recited  in  ea-ch  liowl 
diiTer  widely  owing  to  the  prevailing  bulief,  which 
finds  expre.'uion  in  the  Jewish  Kahbala,  that  the 
ruling  angela  are  constantly  changing,  and  those 
must  bo  addressed  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  at 
that  time  and  place. 

The  first  of  the  series  (No.  2422),  from  which  we 
shall  i{Uoto,  was  ovidoiiUy  employed  to  exorcise 
the  demon  of  a  man  who  was  sull'ering  from 
leproey. 

*  la  titv  nune  I  form  »  hMvanljr  cure  for  Acbdcln^  tb«  son 
of  Actkatntbu  of  IMUio*,  by  Uia  ootnpMilon  ol  Ilcaren.  Amen, 
AiB«a.  Sriah.  Bound,  bound,  bouoti  tliall  b«  sU  Uii  nule 
■plfUi  aad  fenul«  AiUrte**  evtl  >plriu,  pawrn  of  oppotition 
...  all  SkUus  from  Wmt  And  Rut,  N«r[Ji  uvd  South.  Ooond, 
boniul  ilikD  ba  all  cril  lorccrcr*  aod  kII  who  pnctiM  Tfolcno« ; 
tKMind  and  seated  sh&ll  tw  *ll  .  .  .  uid  curwn  uid  cooJurRticnui. 
Bouod  b«  ths  sorcli  of  wrath,  Vaa  uigeli  of  (be  house  of 
Mwmbly  .  .  .  Uiem[Khtjpriiices,tJaehanlprinon.UictluiuaiH 
without  nombcr,  tb«  mflcnniri,  the  slMoesa,  tne  «»ti,  the  Enangs, 
t^o  ildn-erupdon,  malienant  cl«cl:ar&«.sut]]iuntjn[r  wounds,  ihe 
nlrit  of  the  bunol-pUcc,  i:h«?  ipirit  of  tfia  ilMd,  th«  spint  of 
ttiieasw;  bound  sad  <C£Llcd  up  si:!!!  yoslllwfromAchdebu},  ion 
oCAdiatbsbu.  aou>dwithdmw70une1v«ttoth«iaotmtain«BiKl 
Ch«  b^bu  snd  the  unclean  cattle  {Ml  sn,  Hk  fiu,  Lk  V*\ 
It  re  oome  on  the  lint  ot  Nbon  (nosraed  u  i^Molkll;  bvounble 
for  overoORiinB  demonil,  go  away  from  AdulobuJ,  son  ol  Acha- 
thebu.  In  theosmiotOftbHel,  wboUcAUedElpMiae,  end  in  \ht; 
noino  ot  MlchMl,  who  !■  colled  Qiemu)thK  vd  in  tHt  nune  ai 
SIb«aines,  uid  In  Uu>  nune  of  Elb^'but .  .  .'  [Ttio  liMcriptiOQ 
ronOlodss  with  thn  foniiiila  Amea,  Aiocn.  Svl^.  which  oocurs 
in  otlier  bmaUtJoiu,  eometiniia  witli  the  addition  of  BsUo- 
luj&h]. 

ThecxorcismNo.S416,  transoribed  by  Wohlstein, 
is  much  toiiLnir,  and  other  names  of  angels  oom- 
(Hjundf^l  with  the  name  of  deitv  El  (as  Kuriol, 
Cliatliitil,  Siwagbiel,  etc,}  are  quoted,  with  M^'ta^ 

•  Kn:i;:\i  Knin^'Ki  "i;n  "n^-na    Not«  that  In  -s^-.tb  *iplriu' 

we  have  pmctlceny  Um  eame  word  ai  bht  Byiiao  \^L<^ 
'idol.'  The  word  MnirtrK  Is  the  IKardH  'goddeaae'  ot  the 
Anjrriaa.  Slmll&rly,  the  Tahmidlo  fiame^lMioa  ReMl  Is  the 
Pho^oUa  fluocKMrp  Btitph  or  JU»pv  (tee  fiacthnn,  i3rilnip« 
fur  StmU.  JMtfi.-ffesch.  p.  BQ ;  Wiedemann,  iUlig.  d£r  atten 
jBffntm;  p.  88).  CI.  BeereebiiH  of  the  NT.  Thcae  %n  in- 
itmrava  exainples  of  Uie  whuleHftli;  convention  of  be«thiiii 
deitie*  Into  demons. 


troQ  at  their  head,  making  seven  in  all.  The 
fummitt  -rna  tc-k  .T^a  (from  Ex  3"),  StrtV  and  nil 
variations  on  the  names  uf  deity,  as  n*  and  V)\  and 
the  AthbtLidi  etititvalent  ft)  [-o,  are  pressed  into  the 
service. 

These  spells  are  a'crihod  to  tlie  7th  cent.  A.D., 
though  WTitten  in  nn,]>ointed  Hebrew.  The  cliar- 
actors  are  of  the  more  rcci'nt  square  ty^K!!,  and  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  above  is  liardl}'  jirobable. 
Why  they  were  imwrilied  in  bowls  cannot  l»e  ex- 
plained. The  bowls  were  not  intended  to  hold 
water,  otherwif^e  the  distinctness  of  the  lettering 
would  have  been  obscured. 

Demonology  and  exorcism  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  literature  and  piactiuu  of  the  Cliristian 
Churck  tliroughont  the  earlier  period  aiid  daring 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  cxorciam 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messiahaliip 
(Mt  1^).  It  was  the  nniversal  belief  of  the  early 
church  Fathers  that  a  disciple  of  Jeans  was  aW«  to 
ext-n^im  i>ower  over  demons  by  uttering  His  name 
(Tertullian,  Apotoget.  23 ;  Origen,  cfrnt.  Ccls.  vii. 
334).  Naturally,  biahopa  and  other  ordained 
clergy  were  considered  to  posi^ess  this  charisma. 
But  there  M-as  a  special  ctaaa  of  individuids  who 
were  bo  endoweil  without  any  ecclesiastical  coofer- 
inent  (ApoH.  Constii.  viii.  26,  /fopuritfrJjf  ov  x"P*>' 
roMirai),  They  received  formal  episcopal  recognition, 
ljutnotordination,asezorri«^r/wr9ra^((im<  Never- 
thcloxK,  wo  also  lind  another  dass  who  did  receive 
Kpiocopal  ordination,  and  were  colled  exorciata  vcr 
ordintm.  In  the  ceremony  of  bapti3m  the  catccim- 
mcn  of  adult  age  was  oLliged  Bolcuinly  and  pnhlidy 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  worUs,  bnt  in  the 
cane  of  cliildren  the  aasiatance  of  the  exorci^^t  was 
neceasary.  By  tlie  priest  and  attenclnot  exorcist 
the  ceremony  of  txjtu^atio  and  insiifiatio  waa  per- 
formed on  the  child,  who  wasrcgardeoaa  a  child  ofthe 
devil,  as  being  snhject  to  inherited  ^ilt.  Saeerrios 
exsufftut  ter  in  faciem  cnicchununi  semcl  dictnx: 
Exi  ab  to  {ea)  rpirUus  immuntle  et  da  iocum 
tpirUui  ganeto  Parndrio.  Uic  in  modum  crueu 
kahet  in  /acicm  ipsius  et  dicctt :  Accipe  spiritrnvt 
Itonumper  istam  inwJlationcmetDti  betudkiionem, 
Pnx  ti&i.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  the  present  day,  the  separate  exiatence 
of  the  exorcist  is  not  recognised,  but  every  prieMt, 
on  ordination,  receives  previous  consecration  to  tlie 
lower  orders,  including  that  of  exorcist.  lu  Can.  9 
of  the  Fourth  Tonncit  of  Carthage  we  read  :  Exor- 
cista  qnum  ordinatur  accipiat  de  manu  episcopi 
lihelhiin  in  t^no  script!  sunt  exorcism!.  At  tne 
present  time  the  ordaining  bishop  places  a  misBal 
in  the  priest's  hands  with  the  wordit :  Accipe  et 
commendn  memoris  et  habeto  potcstatcm  mipo> 
neadi  raanus  super  eneignmcniim  [i.c.  inpyoinaroi't 
SC.  i'lri  wvevftdTwir  dicafidpTwr].* 

Among  the  Reformers  opinion  and  practice  were 
divided  respectingrexorciKm.  hntherand  Melanch- 
thon  favonred  it,  hut  it  was  docisively  rejected  by 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  {Instit.  iv.  c.  15.  ID).  For 
further  details  respecting  ecclosiasticaJ  practice  tlia 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  'EicOTvismiu'  in  the 
2nd  ed.  of  Henwg-Plitt's  JUaiencj^kiopiidii,  from 
which  the  facts  in  Christian  eccleeiactical  tratlition 

*  Tlic  Ritu&l  for  exorclsiD  w»y  here  be  appended.  The  prlrfit, 
havloEemfrd  himscir  In  the  odidal  robes,  flnt eprinhles  Uw  de- 
niooiac  with  holy  water  and  then  redlee  tlie proyerof  lb«  Iibuij  at 
all  BiJnts.  Che  pat«niOil«r,  and  [*a  63 :  after  Qiu  the  two  ontiotttt. 
In  which  he  niakce  the  algn  of  tbeoroMorpr  tliedentooiaciaiiil 
commands  the  ovli  spirit  to  dejiart  by  the  jx  iwer  of  the  mfst^rles 
of  the  incarnation,  poHlon,  death,  reeurm  tion,  and  aaceoakin  ot 
Christ,  tho  gift  of  the  Holy  Cbort,  and  Christ's  return  to  Jodre 
tlie  worid.  After  this  tollow*  the  readln((  cl  Jn  1,  Uk  10i*-», 
Lie  lolTU.  Th«n  the  prlatt  la^e  both  hands  on  the  bsad  of 
the  demoniac  and  u}i,  E«e»  mietm  DotiuKt.  I'liffitt,  pnHtt 
odiMTM :  vieit  Ito  dt  rrifru  JuU.  Aft«r  thia  oomes  the  On^ 
with  the  apcdo!  formula  ot  ftXOfrlsm,  KxtrftiMC  U,  immunde 
tpiritut.  while  the  priest  cro«es  the  brow  vul  IwvAet  of  the 
Oemonlao  throe  tlntee  In  the  naiueot  the  Trinitj-.  If  the  erO 
epirit  doee  sot  then  depart,  the  serrioo  is  bosua  answ. 


I 


» 


have  l>een  derived.  The  article  '  Kahbalah,'  in  tlit; 
saino  dicliaiia.ry,  maj  aim  bo  corunilt«d  with  sA- 
vanUg«.  Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 

EXPECT,     EXPECTATION.  — Following     Lat. 

erpectftre,  'expect'  uioant  in  older  Enj*.  not  only 
•lookfonvardto.'butalsosimply '  wait,  or'nwait.' 
Thufl  in  Dduay  Bible  the  comment  on  Sir  IP  is 
'  Expect  the  end  of  another  mans  speach,  before 
yoa  begin  to  amtwer.  Kxpect  also  if  aniii  tlmt  i» 
elder,  or  l>«lter  able  wil  answer  tirst.'  £xiiect  is 
u^ed  in  thia  way  to  Job  3'2*ib.,  2  Mac  IP,  and 
Ue  10"  'From  henceforth  expectinji  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool.'  The  Or.  of  last 
passoce  is  iKSiyouat,  elsewhere  in  NT  ti^  'wait 
for'  (Jn  C,  RV  omits,  Ac  17'*,  Ja  S').  'tanr  for' 
(I  Co  11",  KV  'wait  for'),  Mook  for'  (1  Co  16" 
RV  'isxpect.'  He  11").  Cf.  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn- 
ing, L  (Selby'a  ed.  p.  14,  L  35),  '  The  most  active  or 
busy  man  that  hatlt  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no 
qaestioD.  many  vacant  tinieH  of  leinure,  while  he 
expecc«tn  tlio  tides  and  returria  of  business.* 

Expectation  is  used  throughout  in  the  Hense  of 
looking  forward  to  with  hope.  Thus  even  in 
Pa  6"J'  '  My  aoul,  wait  '  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for 
Riy  expectation  is  from  him,'  the  lleb.  in  tikwah 
('"nffft),  similarly  tr*  in  Ps  9"  and  in  Pr,  but  moat 
often  tr^  '  hope,'  and  the  meaning  ia  '  that  which 
I  hope  for,  my  deliverance.'  In  Ro  8'",  Ph  l" 
'earnest  ex pect-ation'  ii  an  effort  to  bring  out  the 
full  force  or  the  tir.  word  ii-oirapaJiMfa,  which  is 
found  nowhere  else.  It  is  formed  from  toniut 
iu  the  sense  of  '  watch,'  Kipo.,  the  *  head,'  and 
drA,  '  from,*  bo  that  it  means  (Sanday-Ucadlam) 
'  awaitini;  with  outatretched  hcml,'  the  pre[i. 
denoting  'diversion  from  other  things  and  con- 
centration on  a  Hingle  object.'  The  Vulg.  has 
simply  expectatia,  whence  Khemish  'exijectatian,' 
Wye.  has  'abiding.'  But  in  Ro  8>»  Tind.  pives 
•fervent  desire,'  and  is  generally  foltow&d  (Cuv. 
'ferrenl  longing'].  '  Earnest  expcct^tioo'  is  the 
Biahopa'  translation  lu  buth  places. 

J.  Hastings. 

EXPEDIENT  is  never  found  in  AV  in  the  oenso 
of  'oxpf'iitioiiB,' a«  Bo  often  in  Sliakexpearo.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  it  never  means  merely  '  convenient ' 
(oppo-sed  to  what  in  rigidly  right),  as  in  modern 
English,  ThoGreek  isa!ways<ry/i:0.^ri,  or(2Co  1'2') 
ir»'^^>o»' (  =  •  it  in  proii table,  as  AV  and  ItV  elae- 
where  tr.  the  word,  except  in  Mt  18"  AV  '  it  were 
better,'  and  19'*  A  V  *  it  ia  not  good,'  RV  '  it  is  not 
expedient').  So  even  CaiapTuu  (Jn  11**  'it  is 
expedient  for  }'ou  that  one  man  shouhl  die  for  the 
people')  does  not  oj}enIy  prefer,  as  a  modem 
politician,  the  convenient  to  the  juat.  His  worda 
are  like  those  of  Jeremiah  (26"  Gov.),  '  Now  as  for 
me :  1  am  in  your  handes,  do  with  me  as  ye  thinke 
expedient  and  good,'  though  his  spirit  is  the 
opposite.  J.  Uastinob. 

EXPERIENCE,  which  u  the  result  of  '  experi- 
ment,' watt  HjiiietiniBH  u>«ed  for  the  experiment 
itaulf,  aJt  Baker,  Jeuy^ll  of  Henltk,  WS'  'The 
Aucthour  .  .  .  hath  Iwith  seen  and  done  many 
exjwriences  worttiy  memorie.'  Thia  is  no  doaht 
the  meaning  in  Gn  30",  where  Laban  says  to 
Jacob,  *  I  have  learned  by  experience  tlmt  the 
Lord  hath  hlesaed  me  for  thy  sake.'  It  is  the 
Douay  troiiMtation.  The  Geneva  has  '  i>eroeived,' 
bat  in  inarg.  '  tried  by  experience* 

Tha  Heb.  <py,)  mnuii  to  obaerra  ocDerw,  irbciuM  RV  '  |  hv« 
dlftned.'    K  i«  iubmI  of  JoMph'i  dWtnlDK  by  ncaai  of  *  cup 
(On  4P-  »,  with  nnt«4  by  IJcl.  DUtm.  Wade)  mmI  «lMwh«rc. 
ip.  u  louod  PC  l^^" '  A  dlTlocr,'  vbcr«  m«  Drivtr"!  not*. 


Ibeptop.! 


J.  Hastinos. 


iw^;Utlon,'  m  Uio  iTeb.  tor  'Mivit'  Is  'bt*  litcnl  onto  tied,'  u 
UVm  {Gbieja*,  'ba  uinpljr  ranirited  to  God*). 


EXPERIMENT  is  narrower  and  mure  concrete 
now  than  formerly.  Occurring  in  AV  in  2  Co  0" 
only,  '  Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministra- 
tion they  glorify  God,'  ita  meaning  is  *  test,' 
•proof/  oa  Wither  (IBIS),  Motto,  iXcc  Careo,  533— 

'  I  w&nt  not  laucb  «xpcrimcnt  to  show 
Tlwl  ftll  \a  ti'ood  Owl  plcaMth  bo  bevtow.* 

The  Gr.  u  iwiiii  (tr*  •  experience'  in  Ro  5*  AV. 
but  R  V  '  probation ').  '  Experiment  *  is  the  Geneva 
word ;  RV  '  fteeing  that  tiirougli  the  proving  of 
you  by  this  ininiHration  thev  glorify  God,'  which 
u  a  return  to  WycUf,  '  bi  the  preuvngo  of  thia 
mynyaturic'  J.  Uastixcs. 

EXPIATION.— See  Atonewbnt,  PnopiTiATios. 

EXPOS UBB.— See  ClUUES  AKD  PUNtSlIMENTS. 

EXPRESS.— Only  He  !•  'the  exprc-o  image  of 
his  person  '  (xapa«r^/>,  RV  '  the  very  image/  RVm 
'  tlie  impreaa  ' ) ;  and  Wis  14"  '  they  .  .  .  made  on 
express  image  of  a  king'  Un/puvit  rltifa,  RV  'a 
vbiUu  imace ').  On  x^paK-Hip  see  Wostcott,  iti  ln'.. 
The  tr.  of  RV  IB  after  rind.;  the  Geneva  (' ingraved 
forme ')  tries  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  Gr. 
word,  which  is  properly  what  stands  engraven  on 
any  object,  aa  n  ncol  (Davidson),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  AV  '  exiireiu  image ' ;  cf.  Shak». 
Hamlet^  U.  ii.  29£>,  *  What  a  piec^  of  work  ia  a 
man  I  ...  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable/  which  Aldis  Wright  explains  thus: 
'  Exact,  fittwl  to  its  jmriroso,  as  the  seal  lita  thu 
atarhp.'  Erprimere  (ptcp.  expresitus)  ho.'*  the  mean- 
in^  amon^  others  of  'copy,'  'pourtray/  and  from 
tlus  the  hng.  word  was  ntted  before  101  in  the 
aenw;  of  'exactly  pourtrayod,'  Thua  SirT.  More, 
(15]3)fi«:A. ///.  'This  is  ye  fathers  own  ligure  .  .  . 
yo  playne  oxprcase  lykeoes  of  ye  nuble  Duke.' 

J.  HAvriNos. 

EXQUISITE.— From  Lat.  ex^wtus.  ptcp.  of 
exquirtre,  to  search  out,  '  exnutiute '  is  properly, 
and  was  origiually,  that  which  ia  elaborately 
devised,  'ingenious,' aiul  ita  application  might  be 
good  or  had.  In  the  Arr.opatjitKa{\la.\e&'  ed.  p.  16) 
Alilton  Bays  Mr.  iselden's  volume  '  provee  ...  by 
exquixite  reaxons  and  theuroms  almost  matlie- 
inatit^llv  demonstrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea, 
errorH,  known,  read,  and  collated,  ore  of  main 
service  and  o^istance  toward  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  what  is  truest.'  Milton  even  osee  the 
word  actitcly  of  persons  in  Comuji,  STtd, 

'  Peoeo,  hmthvr.  b«  not  over-«)iquUit« 
To  vmai  the  iMJiioQ  of  unccrtkla  cvili,' 

afl  other  writers  had  done  before  him.  Exquisite 
occurs  Sir  18*  'They  .  .  ,  poured  forth  e.  parables  * 
{raoatfilaf  dKfu^tif,  RV  'apt  proverha '),  and  ItJ* 
'  Tnorc  is  an  e.  subtilty,  and  the  same  is  uiijuKt* 

(so  RV,  Gr.  rarovpr^ia  dupt^t).  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXTINCT.— Extinct  (I<at.  txtinrtus,  ptcp,  of 
extingacre,  to  extin^iah)  now  only  expresses  a 
state,  *  active  and  extinct  volcanoes ' :  *  the  volcnno 
is  extinct.'  But  fonnfsrly  it  expr&^sed  the  action 
which  prodnre-s  the  state,  anu  bo  .Inh  I"'  'my 
days  are  extuict'  {'SJTJ  't;),  and  Is  43"  *  they  are 
extinct,  they  arc  quenched  as  tow'  {«ffi).  Cf. 
Shaks.  liicA.  11.  i.  iii.  222— 

'  My  oU-tlriBd  lunp  and  tlme-bcmited  Itifht 
SIiAll  Iw  uUtKiC  wiUi  a^  uid  et»UeM  tiiffht.' 

*  Extinguished '  oecnrs,  however,  in  Wis  2". 

In  the  lOUt  otat.  %  verb  '  to  «xt!tK:t '  wu  coisvd,  of  which  th« 

n|vtcp.  WM  •onuttiDwa  '  «xtli)ct«d '  and  moicUiuh  '  extinct.' 
I  thu  vncortain  whatber  'eiUtict*  M  pbcp.  bdoaipi  to 
'cxtinfulih'  or  to  LhU  verb.  Shika  oms  'wtcbtd'  twior, 
'txtinctcd'  oncfl  (OU-  n.  I.  81,  *0i*«  reneWd  lln  to  our 
extinctcd  ■piriul'),  but  never  ' oxtmsxiiahad.*  Ha  nana  tha 
»erb  '  MtinguUb'  only  onoo.  J.  ILvsTlNaS. 

EXTREKE  is  used  as  an  adv.  in  Sir  4?  '  ths 
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oxtrerue  aged'  {irxarirfifpin).  So  Bacon,  Essaua 
(Gold.  Treaji.  cd.  y.  15»i), '  Acting  in  Sonfr,  cfpeoially 
m  Di&lo^ptes,  Imt-h  an  extreme  Good  Grace' ;  and 
p.  178,  'all  Deformed  ron»«jiif»  are  extreme  bold'  ; 
and  Rgain  in  Advance,  of  Learning,  u.  xxiiL  38, 
'  it  [UJ  extreme  h&rd  io  (ilajr  an  after  gnine  of 
reputation.'  J.  Hastings. 

EYE.— The  verb  occnn*  twice :  1.  Gn  20"  '  Leah 

woH  tender  eyed '  (t\\v\  •njS  VK.  UV  '  L.'b  eyea  were 
tender').  Wbetlier  'tender'  is  appreci.itory  or 
depreciatory  is  disputed.  Modem  commentatom 
UiiaaUy  aay  depreciatory,  aft^r  LXX  {&a9tviU)  and 
Peshi^ta.  But  otliers,  the  tender  brightness  of  a 
child,  after  Onk.  and  ^'adva,  and  quoting  Gn  .13^ 

*  My  lord  knowelh  that  tte  childj'en  are  t«ndtr' 
(Mime  Heb.).  See  Simrrell,  in  lac.  ;  also  Ottfl,  Tht 
Fifth  GogptJ,  p.  41  I.  •  ami  F.xjiun.  Timfs,  v.  97. 
Tlie  Vulg.  lippis  oeulis,  'blear-eyed,'  la  certainly 
^rong.  2.  ISIS'  'And  Saul  eyed  David  from 
that  day  and  forward'  (pff  'rn.,  ^iri  ]-\7,  a  denom. 
from  pjf  to  eye).  Kor  the  ooDstructiou  and  Heh. 
*>nnLllel!i,  neo  Driver,  in  loc.    The  meaning  is  to 

ook  on  witli  envy  (cf.  inviJia  ;  and  neo  the  '  Evil 
Eye'  under  art.  Envy,  and  Trench,  NTS^nonf/mx, 
p.  106 f.),  hut  there  ii*  no  other  example  in  Knj^lish 
of  the  verb  *  eye '  in  the  sense  of  *  envy.' 

J.  Hastings. 

EYE  (";•).— The  eyes  of  Orientals  are  usually 
well  foriuMl,  large,  aud  lustrous,  bat  deficient  in 
that  play  of  cxpreBsion  which  acoompanies  ihoughtj 
humour,  and  fancy. 

Aa  the  fluuf  of  the  0T"fina  of  senfe,  the  eya  had 
a  leailint;  jiloce  in  the  7<:j!  tntionis,  'eye  for  eye' 
(Ex  21'*'}.  To  put  out  the  eyes  of  an  unumy  or 
prisoner  was  like  breakinjj  the  teeth  of  a  captured 
wild  animal,  the  removal  of  the  chief  power  to 
injure.  It  was  also  a  great  degradation  (Jg  16'\ 
IS  IP,  2  K  '25'').  Aniong  the  begging  classes  of 
Palt^tine,  blindne'is,  next  to  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  leprosy,  inaktis  the  strongeMt  claim  upon  tlie 
charity  of  the  1>cnev'ul«ut.  Blind  men  are  some- 
timc-'f  known  to  dwline  the  olfer  of  the  medical 
niis«ionary,  aw  n.'-torf<l  Might  would  mean  a  loss  of 
priviJegc  (ace  BUndnois  under  Mr.OlCiN'K). 

The  fig. •references  to  the  eye  are  mnny  and 
varied.  As  the  chief  means  of  contact  with  the 
oator  world,  t!ie  eye  is  the  source  of  pleasurable 
heiiHalimi.s  and  the  pi'im;i]Ni1  avenue  of  tempta- 
tion [On  3*,  t'r  27".  lizk  Z^-K  I  Jn  2">).  Know- 
leilye  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (Gn  3^,  Ps  llfl", 
Eph  1"). 

The  prophet  was  first  cnlled  the  *»eer'  {ni^) 
IS  0*,  and  his  message  a  'viHion'  (p'lj)  Is  I', 
Ezk  7**  ote.  In  connexion  with  the  feelings, 
sorrow  is  asHOclatcd  with  a  consumed  or  woBted 
eye  (I'sC),  and  satisfaction  in  worldly  nroanenty 
with  an  eye  standing  oat  with  fatness  (Fs  73^]. 

Tear-bottlei  are  often  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  as  nlFecting  tokens  of  regrut  and  grief. 
This  memorlHl  net  may  lie  referred  to  in  Ps  56" 

*  Put  tb'tu  mr  tears  into  thy  bottle.'  (See 
lioTTLK.)  To  nave  the  eyes  deliveie<i  from  tcara 
taken  rank  with  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
death  aud  the  feet  from  falling  (Ps  116*) ;  to  have 
all  tears  wiped  from  the  eyes  [Itev  21^),  is  part  of 
the  ricbea  in  glory. 

As  a  judge  of  what  is  pleasant  or  offensive,  the 
eve  indicates  an  intention  of  fa%-our  or  hostility. 
'l*biiM  in  an  Arabic  aalutiition,  in  answer  to  the 
opening  iutiuiiy  n-i  to  liKiiIth,  the  usual  reply  is, 
'Well,  l>y  your  looking  niicm  me'  (favour  ot  your 
eye),  and  tiie  convontiuniu  jiarry  of  politeness  is  t<> 
say,  '  By  God's  looking  upon  you.'  A  fiimilar 
thought  of  the  eye's  protective  fovonr  lies  in  the 
wuTiii  providence,  episeopos,  overseer.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  i.-*  the  widespread  and  deeply- rout wi 
hiL]iurhtition  about  the  powur  of  the  ovU-oye,  and 
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one  of  the  ohief  uses  of  the  ntiiuiet  (wh.  see)  is  to 
obtain  protection  ngainut  it. 

The  Eyelids  (csvciM  arc  mentioned  ns  a  means  o( 
seduction  eni ployed  by  the  'evil  woman  '  (Prtf"), 
and  not  infrequently  appear  in  poetical  Uingnoge 
as  a  synonym  for,  or  parallel  Mith,  the  eyes 
[Job  ltP«,  Jer  £)«,  Ps  11*  132*.  Pr  fl*  30a).  By  a 
beautiful  mf-tJiidmr  in  Job  3*  41"*  tho  fir^t  rays  of 
dawn  lire  called  the  'evelidn  of  the  morning.' 

Eye-paint  [V9,  Arab,  ku^ ;  cf.  W;  Ezk  23") 
wan  a  paste  made  of  antimony  powder,  givine 
a  broivn-black  bnmished  atain  to  the 
cycloshea.  The  practice  whicli  is  de. 
picted  on  the  monumenta  still  con- 
tinues in  Egypt  (tiee  I^uie,  Mod. 
Egfjpt.^  i.  45  f).  The  paint  is  kept 
in  a  small  bom  or  ornamental  metal 
va^  with  a  thin  rod  for  applying  it. 
It  makes  the  eyes  look  lar^'er  ami 
more  lustrous  (2  K  »",  Jer  4*,  Ezk 
23*").  One  of  Job's  daughters  was 
called  Kercn-kappukh,  'horn  of  eye- 
paint '  {'Job  42'*}. 

The  Eye-aaJTC  {Ko\Koipi9v,  eot- 
/ynom)  of  liev  3'"  was  a  preparation 
used  for  healing  or  strungtlicning  tlie  cvc  (cf.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  6.  30;  Epict.  IJuit.  ii.  21.  20,  lii.  21.  21; 
Cela.  vL  0.  7)-    (See  Mkdicinf..) 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

E  YE  SERVICE.— Till  R  is  a  literal  tr.  in  Epli  e", 
Cul  .'i*-  uf  the  Greek  i^rfa\A>o5ou\<ia,  and  seems  to 
linve  bi'en  coined  by  Tindalc,  although  be  use«  it 
only  in  Col,  in  Eph  giving  '  service  in  t  he  ej*c  sight.* 
Thu  word  was  at  onuu  adopted  into  the  language, 
Crowley  (tS50),  Last  Trumps  103.  having  •  Se  UiOQ 
suruu  iuui  .  .  ,  Dotwytheye>iM<rntee  fainudly.*  The 
AV  of  1611  is,  however,  the  first  Version  that  has 
eyu  SKr%'ice  in  Eph  (it  writes  two  separate  words  as 
all  the  VersionH  do  in  Col).  The  Gr«ek  word  is 
found  nowhere  oUo  :  '  Tliis  happy  expression/  says 
Lightfoot,  *  would  seem  to  be  the  apostle's  own 
coinage.'  J.  Hastings. 

EZBAI  ('ry).  —  The  father  of  Naarni,  one  of 
David'M  mi|;hty  men  (1  i"h  11").  Tin;  parallel 
[)aHsage  2  J>  '2^  reads  '  Piiarai  the  Arbilo'  {"119 
■Sicn)  for  'Nonrai  the  son  of  Ezbai'  CJin?  "Tiy)- 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  contidencc 
between  the  rival  readings.  (See  Kiltcl's  nat«  on 
1  Ch  11"  in  Ilaupt'a  Sacnd  Bis.  of  OT]. 

J.  A.  Sin-niK. 

EZBON  diivK,  r^ntib— !•  Eponvm  of  a  Gadite 
fmiiily  (Gn  46"),  called  in  Kn  '26"  Oxnl  (which 
sou).  3,  A  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Cb  7^).  i»eo 
Gkkealogy. 

EZEKIA8,  —  1.  (A  *Ef*War,  B  •Efetc.t,  AV 
Ezechiu)  I  Es  0'*  =  Jahzkiau,  Ext  IU"".  2. 
CKifKlat,  AV  Ezccifu)  1  Ell  t»*».— Called  Hii.ktui, 

Neh  S*. 

EZEKIEL  (VtJg.  Ezechicl,  LXX  'IfimiSX.  Heh. 
^x'!?'  'God  is  strong,'  or  *  God  dtrengthens '), 
the  son  of  Buzi,  was  one  of  the  temple  priests 
who  sliored  the  exile  of  Jelioiachin  iu  B.C.  697 
(Ezk  1^',  cf.  2  K  24'*-").  His  work  as  a  prophet 
commenced  in  the  fifth  year  of  hisbani!diment(P), 
and  extendeil  over  a  pvriod  of  not  leiut  than  22 
years  (592-570) ;  the  latest  date  tn  the  book  being 
tho  'seven  and  twentieth  year'  of  hi"  sojonm  in 
Babylonia  (2(1").  This  port  of  his  life  was  f^pent  {so 
far  OS  appears)  in  a  Jewish  settlement  at  Tcl-Abib 
(P  3"),  an  unknown  place  nenr  the  "river  Chebor' 
(I?:),  which  was  probably  a  canal  or  a  tributary 
of  the  Enphratos  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon, — 
rertainly  not  the  j^nlwras  i-nzrj'^  K  17')*  in  N. 
Me:*of>o lamia.  The  life  of  this  colony  of  expatri- 
ated Jews  is  but  dimly  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
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Ezk  i  the  picture  U  parLly  gupplemctitcd  by  ilio 
29tli  di.  oi  Jer.  Those  csarried  captive  wore  Lho 
^/(7j:  a{  the  n&tinn  ;  ami  they  seem  to  have  lived 
in  toloralilv  ea»y  circumstances,  enjoying  a  large 
mea-sore  «?  fTi'e<iom  ami  (teU-govemnient,  fonning 
a  little  world  oi  thi-ir  own,  and  cheriBliing  a  imssion- 
ate  interest  in  the  concenus  of  their  native  land. 
They  kept  up  by  some  means  an  active  intercourse 
with  JeniH. ;  and,  in  spite  uf  intense  mutual 
unttpathy  between  them  and  ttic  ruling  olaases  at 
home,  they  never  oeoaod  to  rvgnrd  themRpIvea  an 
port  nnd  parcel  oi  Uio  Heb.  nation,  conlidontly 
expecting  that  some  f^reat  political  upheaval  would 
speedily  restore  t)iem  to  their  old  place  at  the  head 
01  the  stAt«.  Tliis  dcloiion  was  fost«reH  by  the 
riM  of  prophets  of  the  imnie  type  a*  Jercminh'tt 
opponents  In  Jltub., — an  event  which  was  htulcd 
with  inimenbC  eat  if  faction,  not  unmixed  with  sur- 

!irise.  l>y  the  exilw!  roninuinity  (Jer  21)").  The 
ultie  imtriotl»m  thua  enj^trndurod  threatened  to 
bring  uown  the  heavy  ann  of  Nelniclmdn^-zzar  on 
the  captives,  and  Jer.,  though  his  dynipathien  were 
with  the  jiatrici&n  exiles  rntiior  tlion  with  the 
people  left  in  tlie  land  (.Jer  24*"*),  endeavoored  to 
allay  the  dangorous  political  excitement  which 
btiuiled  them  to  their  true  position.  Altogether,  it 
Would  seem  that  the  ninln  currunta  of  feeling  onrl 
opinion  pr*iviilcnt  in  i'sd.  were  reproduced  with 
reuiorkatle  lidelity  in  the  commuuity  where  £. 
vroii  destined  to  tafiour. 

Althongli  little  t»  Icnown  of  G.'s  nrevioDs  life.  It 
rnnnot  1>e  dnii1iti>d  tlint  lu*  found  himiiclf  from  the 
iLT^t  in  an  uncongenial  Mx-iul  atmoaphere.  In  spite 
of  the  statement  of  Jos.  {Ant.  X.  vi.  3,  wait  iSr),  he 
wad  probably  no  longer  a  young  man  when  de- 
IHjrtuu  to  Uabvton.  The  meaning  of  '  the  SOtli 
year '  in  ch.  1'  la  too  o1»tcuro  to  throw  light  on  tlie 
matter,  but  liiit  familiarity  with  the  tcchnicnl 
details  of  the  temple  and  it«  ritual  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  o(Brmt«d  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  national  sanctuary.  The  nnmerons  point"*  of 
oontoet  between  him  and  Jer.  would  indicate  that 
he  had  come  carlr  under  the  intliience  of  that 
great  prophet,  and  from  the  whole  trend  of  his 
thinking  it  seems  probable  that  he  ha^i  belonged 
T.0  tlie  reforming  |>art.v  in  the  Atate,  which  nought 
to  purify  thti  nHtiouaf  rctigion  in  accordance  with 
the  re([uiremeiit-8  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation. 
That  party  had  been  powerless  since  the  death  of 
Jo^iuh,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  E.'s 
atem  and  even  embittered  attitade  towards  the 
peoido  woa  in  part  tho  fruit  of  the  years  of  reaction 
ana  disappointment  spent  under  tho  reign  of 
jQluriakim.  An  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  stato  of  mind  of  hii«  follow -<?.xile«  to  draw 
him  into  sympathy  with  them,  although  he  cer- 
tainly agro«Ml  with  Jer.  in  n>garding  them  an 
BU[K^rior  to  those  left  Iwhind  (H'*'").  Accordingly, 
at  tiie  time  of  hia  conMirratiun  lut  a  propbnt,  he 
Appears  with  his  convictions  matured  a^  to  the 
oharacterof  hia  conntrymen  and  the  reception  he 
may  expect  at  their  hands  (2.  Spa4».}.  They  ore, 
to  use  one  of  hin  etereotyp^  phrases,  a  '  ruhultious 
houso/  brazen-faced  and  stiu-hearted  children,  a 
people  that  refuse  to  hear  J',  separated  from  Him 
bv  a  moral  and  spirituaJ  barrier  more  formidnble 
than  that  caused  by  a  Btrange  lanpoage  (2*'  *  3*''). 
Although  tlieHe  fm-t-i  nre  cxpresseu  in  the  Form  of 
divine  eommiiiiic.itiona  tu  the  prophet,  they  nre 
not  to  be  regarded  a«  a  new  revelation  of  the  dis- 
poidtion  of  nifl  (•nm[»ntriota ;  they  are  rather  the 
settled  convietlons  of  his  life  aaraming  definite 
shape  in  tho  light  of  his  commission  to  speak  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  They  .show,  at  >J1  eventa,  how 
fully  he  rc<roguixix]  the  depth  of  the  antagnntion 
that  provailt;il  iM^twpfn  the  prophetic  conception  of 
religion  and  thir  inipuUi^s  tlial  i^waycd  the  national 
mind  both  in  Juihi-iiiuid  in  Babylonia. 


Tho  actual  circumstances  of  E-'s  ]>rophetio 
curccr  are  greatJy  obMured  for  us  by  the  ditnoult^ 
wu  have  in  ae(iaratlng  what  is  real  from  what  u 
mcrelv  imagined,  In  the  repreitenlation  (^ven  by 
the  book.  That  evurvthmg  did  not  hanjien 
literally  as  it  is  recorde<l,  is  evident  enougl*  from 
several  indications.  The  evmbolic  actions  described 
as  pcriorme<l  bv  the  prophet  are  in  some  instances 
incapable  of  a  literal  acceptation  {see,  t.g.  4**'  B'*- 
I'i*  etc.);  yet  there  is  no  ext-ernal  criterion  bv 
which  thct^;  can  be  dislingut^ihcd  from  others  which 
are  pati»ihle.  A  similar  uncertainty  liangs  over 
the  evcnlH  that  are  mentioned.  These  are  never 
intrmluced  for  tlieir  own  Rake,  but  only  an  the 
Ketting  of  some  idea  which  tite  writer  wiKhen  to 
enforce,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  allusions  correspond  with  actuul 
experiences.  In  such  incidents  a*  the  death  of  tljo 
prophet's  wife  (•24'*''-)  or  the  opening  of  his  raoutli 
m  the  presence  of  '  the  fugitive '  (21-'^  'A'A-'j,  fact 
and  symboliHrn  seem  to  lie  so  intiniately  blended 
that  WB  cannot  t<;ll  where  tlic  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  Tlie  book,  in  wbort,  is  not  an  auto- 
biograpby,  but  a  systematic  exiK>«ition  of  prophetic 
ideas,  and  any  attempt  to  extract  hiistoriral 
information  from  it  has  to  1>e  made  with  a  certain 
muasuro  of  caution.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  quite 
iucrciible  that  the  whole  representation  should  be 
nothing  but  an  ehiboratu  fiction,  without  any  baslfl 
in  fact.  There  eon  be  no  reuMinable  doubt  that 
E.  really  exercised  an  oral  public  mini3lr^•  amongst 
his  fulluw-i'jiplives,  or  thai  its  main  outliim-*  m.iy 
be  gathered  Irom  the  tliin  thread  of  niirrntivo  that 
nms  throogh  the  Itook.  His  work  was  divided 
into  two  sharply  contrasted  periods  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  state  In  the  year'ssti  :  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  tlie  first  period  ends  with 
the  commuucument  of'^thc  siege  of  Jems.  (Jan.  S87, 
cf.  24'),  and  the  second  oi>*:n!*  with  the  receidion  in 
ilnbylon  of  the  tidings  of  its  fall  (.Ian.  5S.'>,  of.  33")." 
During  the  interval  of  two  yeant,  lii-j  public 
activity  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  Through- 
out the  tirst  period  the  almost  exclusive  theme  of 
his  preaching  was  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jems.,  and  the  lessons  of  that  event  for  t)io  nation. 
His  reiterated  predictions  of  thai  iui^i>nr<iivable 
oihimity  matle  no  impreKsion  on  tlie  mind  of  the 
exiles,  and  the  prophet  felt  his  energie."*  cramped 
and  paralyzed  by  the  stolid  incredulity  which  uis 
meesace  encountered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  from  the  outset  his  character  commanded 
ruHpect  ;  we  rood  of  i-isits  i>aid  to  him  in  lus  own 
house  by  the  *  ciders '  to  Inquire  the  word  of  the 
Lord  (S*  U'  20'),  and  there  is  no  reoiion  to  dlBmiaa 
these  as  dramatic  inventions.  Still  less  can  we 
doubt  the  [lopularity  of  hia  iiublic  orations  ;  for  the 
picture  of  the  jiiHiplH  biiguiling  the  tedium  of  their 
exile  by  listonmg  to  his  fen'id  eloquence  (SS*"*') 
is  one  of  tho  notices  which  convoy  an  irresist- 
ihle  impression  of  historical  reality.  In  thesecond 
itart  of  his  career  the  tension  botwceu  him  and  his 
liearers  is  greatly  relaxed.  The  pemilc  were 
cni»hed  hy  tho  tiirrihlu  dixoKtcr  that  hii'I  befallen 
thrir  nation,  and  the  immediat'C  eHrct  was  a 
feeling  of  despair  oxprowcd  in  such  woefwl  utter- 
ances OS  those  of  33"  37".  The  prophet  on  his 
part  adopts  a  more  conciliatory  attitutle  towards 
tlicm,  as  he  ftddreaaea  himself  to  the  ttv^k  of  netting 
forth  the  hopes  and  ideals  on  which  the  formation 
of  a  new  Israel  dejionded.  Tho  circle  of  his 
immetliate  auditors  was  probably  widened  at  this 
time  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  new  bands  of  captives 
from  Judaea,  amongtit  whom  there  must  have  been 

•  Tlie  KT  glTcs  u  the  date  '  Oic  12lh  >-car*  of  JchotuAln*! 
i7Aii(ivtl,v.  i.f  &ftl.  B)it  it  i*  h«nl1y  i-TrttiMe  thst  Ibe  troiu- 
mi.-aionor  tba  atyn  aboulii  bAvc  l>crn  dclavMl  m  Umg  u  18 
iii(iah«.  mill  hentv?  the  rr-ftillrir  '  llth  .vMtr'foQnd  la  UieS/r. 
and  HSUfl  Ucb.  liSS  ii  kcixm^I)'  n-jpinicd  sa  cotticfc. 
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at  least  u  few  adherenta  of  Jer.,  who  would  nator- 
ally  rally  round  E.  as  the  representative  of  their 
master's  teauhiui,'.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  it  was  throii{;h  this  channel  that  E.  tirst 
became  acqxuiiiited  with  tho  writings  of  Jer., 
which  have  loft  m  deep  a  mark  on  his  tliinking. 
This  is  unlikely,  betuuse  it  18  hardly  credible  that 
he  ftiiould  have  recast  the  substacce  of  his  oral 
prophi'irits  under  the  literary  influence  of  another 
prophet :  and,  moreover,  he  must  have  had  abund- 
ant opportunity  of  knowing  Jeremiah's  toachinp 
before  nie  own  captivity.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  with  reRard  to  all  that  took  place  after  the 
fall  of  the  city  wo  are  left  almoat  entirely  in  the 
dark.  There  is  but  one  alluHion  in  the  book  to 
the  relations  between  the  earlier  exiles  and  the 
later  (14*"') ;  and  if  it  is  nt  all  coloured  by  the 
propbet't)  actual  iniprexaions  aft«r  the  event,  it 
certainly  docs  not  enconrafje  the  notion  that  lie 
found  the  new-comers  hopeful  material  to  work 
upon.  It  woH  probably  not  very  1oq>c  after  the 
oommenceuionb  of  the  second  )iha.He  of  hiu  work 
that  E.  prepared  the  lint  written  edition  of  bis 
prophecieft  (we  below).  Tlicre  is  an  interval  of 
about  i;j  years  (5S4-572)  from  which  no  prophecy  in 
dated,  wbat  his  occupations  wore  during  this 
Iiertod  la  of  course  unknown,  but  there  are  some 
signs  that  chs.  1-31)  bad  been  edited  practicnlly  in 
their  present  form  before  the  composition  of  40-4y. 
Thia  last  auction  may  reveal  the  tfirection  in  which 
the  prophet'H  timuchts  had  been  moving  in  those 
yearH  :  juul  a  stiti  later  oracle  t29"''-)  shows  that 
he  did  not  oea«e  to  be  a  close  observoT  of  public 
events. 

While  the  character  of  E.'s  ministry  does  not 
dilTcr  essentially  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  it 
presents  some  exceptional  features  of  a  very  in- 
structive kind.  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  an 
exile  accounts  for  much  that  is  peculiar  in  his 
metbod  of  working  and  his  coneeptton  of  hla  oflicc. 
To  say  that  he  wa«  no  prophet  at  all,  but  merely  a 
pastor  exercising  the  cure  of  viouIh  Amongst  those 
who  came  under  bis  iKsrsona)  influence,  i»  an 
oxag^cratioa,  but  it  is  tne  exaRceration  of  a  truth. 
His  insistence  on  the  independence  of  the  indi. 
viduol  soul  before  God  (18.  Sa'-**-),  and  his  com- 
parison of  himself  to  a  watchman  responsible  for 
each  pen<ou  who  perishes  through  uut  being 
warned  of  bis  danger  (3""-  SS'"-),  8u;j:ge*t  that  the 
care  of  the  individual  must  have  occupieil  a  lur^r 
place  in  his  work  than  was  tlie  case  with  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets.  At  n  time  when  the  unity  of  the 
nation  was  broken  up,  aud  the  now  kingdom  of 
Ciod  hod  to  bo  born  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
embraced  the  hope  set  before  them  by  the  prophets, 
it  waa  inevitable  that  a  religious  teacher  aliould 
devote  much  of  his  attention  to  the  conversion 
and  spiritoal  direction  of  individuals.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  side  nf  K.'s  activity  which  does  not 
directly  cume  to  liglit  in  the  book  ;  there  are  more 
subtle  indications  of  the  effect  wliich  his  position 
as  an  exile  had  on  his  prophetic  roissiou.  It  wa^ 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  that  prophecy  could  be  tranK- 
plontcd  to  a  foreign  soil,  ajid  la  reality  it  could 
not  tluurinh  there  without  losing  sonte  of  its  most 
(di&nictvristic  functtonit.  The  older  prophets  bad 
all  more  or  less  been  reltgioas  politicians,  in  touch 
with  the  pulsations  of  a  vigorouit  popular  life,  and 
bringing  the  word  of  God  to  bear  directiv  on 
those  national  problems  which  arose  out  of  the 
relation  between  J"  and  the  community  of  Israel. 
E-'s  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  was 'but  a  dis- 
membered limb  of  the  body  pohtic ;  his  political 
ittterustA  were  remute  and  Kcoondary,  luid  the 
wliole  cast  of  his  thinking  betravs  a  sense  of 
iHolntion  from  the  main  current  of  national  life. 
This  appears  most  clearly  in  his  habit  of  treating 


the  exiles  as  reprr-^eutativeit  uf  the  larger  Israel, 
with  whose  destinies  he  uever  cea.scd  to  concern 
himself.  From  the  first  he  recognized  that  his 
mission  had  a  double  aspect :  on  tno  one  hand  he 
was  sent  to  'them  of  the  Captivity'  ;  and  on  the 
other  band  he  was  a  prophet  to  the'wliole  house  of 
Israel  (cf.  8"  with  2^  3')-  Thus  he  1ia<I  two 
audiences,  one  real  and  present  and  the  other 
ideal ;  and  for  the  most  jiart  they  are  identified 
to  such  a  decree  that  in  addressing  the  exiles  or 
their  elders  he  fancies  himself  speaking  to  the 
idealized  nation,  whoso  members  were  then 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  world.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  same  tendency  when  he  delivers 
imaginary  discourses  to  thuiw  li-it  in  the  land,  or 
apostrophizes  the  mountains  of  It^rael  (6.  3ti),  or 
exhibits  the  whole  religintiA  history  uf  the  people 
in  elaliorate  allegoriet*  ( UV  23),  or  oven  calls  up  from 
the  past  the  vani.iheil  citie-i  of  .Samnria  and  fiodom, 
and  treats  them  as  if  they  hnd  a  present  existence, 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  uiifnlduig  uf  the  divine 
purpose  (Iti"^- *23*«).  It  is  obvious  that  oratory 
of  this  description  comes  vury  near  being  indu* 
pendent  of  an  audience  altogether ;  and  some 
perception  of  lliis  fact  is  perhajiH  revealed  by  tiie 
too  facile  appreciation  which  it  received  from 
the  immediate  hearers.  And  although  E.  never 
abandoned  the  practice  of  public  speaking,  it  is 
nndoubtedly  the  caso  that  m  his  hands  prophecy 
l>ecnme  far  more  of  a  litcrar\'  occupation  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.  A  perusal  of  the  book  shows 
that  it  has  been  carefully  piaunod  with  an  eye  to 
literary  eflieet ;  and  if  the  prophet  had  simply 
worked  out  his  conceptions  In  tlie  solitude  of  his 
chaiiiber,  the  result  woiJd  hardly  have  diflered 
much  from  what  we  actually  find.  More  than  any 
of  hia  predecessors  he  lives  in  a  world  of  abotract 
ideas,  wiiich  are  more  vividly  real  to  liis  ioiAgina* 
tion  than  the  t-ircumstancca  of  his  everyday  life  ; 
though  now  and  then  an  echo  from  the  outer 
world  breaks  ia  to  remind  us  that  after  all  he  was 
no  mere  recluse,  bnt  a  man  of  lar^^e  experience, 
keenly  obser^'ont  of  the  life  of  his  time.  Several 
things,  indeed,  go  to  show  that  his  intellectual 
interests  reached  far  beyond  the  Jewish  world  in 
which  ho  lived.  His  long  end  accurate  enumera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  industrial  products  of 
dilferent  cuunlrics  (37),  exhibLta  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  commerce  which  in  surprising  in  a 
Hub.  prophet.  It  is  probable  also  tiiat  ho  h«d 
gained  some  new  impressions  from  his  sojoom 
amidst  the  monuments  oi  a  strange  civilization 
in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  conception  of  the 
cherubim  in  chs.  1.  10  appears  to  borrow  some  of 
its  features  from  the  compoisite  animal  figures  of 
Babylonian  art ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  book 
some  striking  phraseological  coincidences  have 
been  tliou}*ht  to  ?uggi^>.Kt  a  direct  influence  of  tlto 
cuneiform  uiscriplioiiH  (Miilkr,  p.  .VlIT,). 

There  is,  however,  onoth»?r  feature  of  E.'s  work 
which  cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  tho  novelty 
of  his  position,  and  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  the  result  of  abnormal  pbysio^tl  states  to  which 
the  prophet  was  subject.  Amongst  the  most  per- 
plcxujg  references  in  the  liouk  am  Ihusn  Lu  a  spell 
of  '  dutiibncs?,'  which  lay  ujron  him  from  near  the 
commenci>mQnt  of  his  miniKtrr  till  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Jonis.  (cf.  3*'-  24"  33»).  Closely 
akin  to  this  is  the  representation  of  hts  being 
bound  with  ropes  (3^),  and  lying  immovable  for 
months  together  on  one  side  or  the  other  for  a  sign 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  although  at  the  same  time 
performing  aciiuna  whiuh  formed  a  necewary  part 
of  the  sign  (4**-)  There  seems  no  strong  reason 
why  all  tliese  de-'4cription»4  shoidd  not  be  treated 
us  uf  a  pieco  with  the  general  vymbulinm  which 
runs  through  the  book,  ^ut  to  some  recent  inter* 
pretcrs    they    have   suggested    the   theory    that 
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tbroaghout  the  liarlier  part  of  hiys  ministry  E. 
lalH>ure«l  under  nervons  (lL8etu4es  of  tbe  ukibI  iIis- 
Lnumiti^  kind,  tuid  ulill»»l  his  HyiiiptuinH  an  a 
[ueuuK  of  iniprefwing  certain  trutlm  on  tim  niiuds 
of  his  fellow  -  exile*  This  view  was  hrst  ex- 
[loundtd,  «itb  ureal  Icaminjf  and  iiij;cnaitv,  by 
Klu-'ivriiiiiiiu,  who  foimd  in  E.'h  conUiiion  atl  thu 
marks  uf  c'^tu]epi<y,  heiiiiple^fiA,  aJaiia,  halliicina- 
Lian,  and  fio  fortli.  It  U  ditBcult  to  beliwc  tliat 
he  has  advanced  the  eaii^u  of  mthvr  am)  acicntilic 
Interprelauon  of  Scriiimre.  The  tnith  would 
MMm  to  tie  rathvr  with  thote  writers  who  re[;ard 
these  representations  as  imajjinativo  syniboU, 
InteresUnc  as  LHustrations  of  the  prophet's  mode  of 
bhoaght,  bat  not  answering  to  ouything  external 
in  his  lite.  The  *  dambDees'  is  but  a  strong  figure 
for  the  (teime  of  restraint  and  deJatit  caiifleuhy  the 
incredulity  of  the  people,  lasting  Lilt  the  propliet'it 
authority  wsut  eiitaliliKlied  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
main  prediction '(cf.  29").     bo  the  actions  of  ch.  4 

t'iiib*iliy;e  partly  tlie  BieRe  of  Jerus.,  and  partly 
tlie  captivity  of  the  two  broDohes  of  the  bouse  of 
Israel :  and  thoir  meaning  as  signs  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fluripositiori  that  they  were  exliibitiona  of 
a  bodily  malady,  unleu  we  ate  to  assume  a  miracle, 
to  which  tlid  huitonr  of  OT  prophecy  fumishes  no 
pazallel.  U  is,  of  courtw,  ei|ual]y  inconueivable 
that  tlte  sigUH  Hliould  have  lM>en  enai'tefl  in  jmihU)- 
mtme,  either  in  preMince  of  the  people  or  iu 
wilitude  ;  ami  Llie  Manie  remark  npplie!!  to  many 
others  of  the  Bjnibolie  actions  wliich  are  described. 
Except  in  tH)  far  as  the  saKKCAtions  may  have 
ori;;iunted  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind,  tncy  do 
not  appear  to  diifor  from  the  ordinary'  operations 
of  the  fancy  in  bodying  fortli  mental  processes  by 
roenns  of  sensible  imagery. 

The  Book  of  Exekiel  |>wLve  fur  a  MimeM-hat  cor- 
rupt tuxt)  exirtl.M  in  tlie  form  in  whirli  it  left  the 
liand«  of  iUi  author,  ililluring  in  this  respect  from 
the  two  other  great  prophetical  collectiont),  which 
took  iihapo  throuKb  the  laboura  of  HuccuHMivu 
editors,  ^'either  tJie  unity  nor  tlie  authenticity  of 
Ezckiel  has  been  questioned  by  uinru  than  a  vt^ry 
small  minority  of  Mcbolant.*  Not  only  doei*  it  bear 
the  ntamp  of  a  aiugle  mtuil  in  itn  phraHHolo^',  ita 
iniauery,  and  its  mode  of  tfaougtit,  but  it  is 
armnged  on  a  plan  so  perBpicnons  and  so  couipre- 
hensive  that  the  evidence  of  literary'  desit;n  In 
the  oom]]oeition  becomes  altogether  irrcaisliblc. 
Critics  are  divided  as  to  the  bext  principle  of 
clasT*ificalion,  some  preferring  a  twofold,  ntlivrM  a 
threefold  or  even  a  fourfold  div-ision ;  hut  alt  are 
agreed  tliat  the  work  falls  into  certain  large 
sections  intende^l  to  reiireiwnt  suceossivo  phases  of 
Ettrkiul'*!  ministry.  Within  the  general  scheme 
the  order  is  on  tlie  whole  chronological,  althoilgli 
it  may  \m  doiihted  how  far  the  chronology  is  to  bo 
lakvn  liLenilly,  or  how  fur  it  is  meant  to  separate 
dilVerenC  gruu[»  of  oracles. 

Ct»Tnxn.—\.  Tht  Brat  (UvUon  (oba.  1-Z4>  nabnccs  about 
&  hitlf  of  tb«  hook,  and  OMtanpondfl  to  tli*  lint  pMiod  of  K.'s 
work,  corumticK  Mlmoet  axctuMveljr  ol  oiophocUi  o(  Judrriumt, 
iiii<-}i  ulie  iittortvl  Won  the  dutnctwD  of  Jtronlam.  These 
bkrr  no  doubt  b««n  oonddcreliljr  altertd  aad  unpl)5cd  In  iho 
courM  (if  writlnif,  uid  tC  Is  powlble  tliat  hen  and  thera  tnioM 
dI  ft  UUr  point  of  vIbw  max  tio  >n(»mit  Uioor  ibcUmis  ut 
Mitlv  mimattd  bjr  U»  dftUs  pndmd  to  oertMii  ctutptMS  (wet, 
S>  i9);  bt  other  «sms  Utej  can  b«  KcuHiilacd  by  lauanai 
Indimtiorw.  1.  Chi.  1-3  dewrlba  the  etstatio  exporUrticM  b> 
whit'h  tb«  profittn  wu  pmpared  for  bb  work.  inatutiag,Jlrrl, 
Ml  vUborMt  iMMcripMon  ol  th«  dlvliM  chnrtot  wfatoh  oooupiw  an 
ranmineot  m  pUix  in  Uw  book  (of.  >>■  i*  43S).  and  th*  glon  of 
Bun  who  nt  ob  It  (cb.  1) ;  teeond,  bU  oomnuMlon  to  diKOan- 


*  Tlie  Qhl«f  exctpllOM  an  Ziuu,  who  flnl  (GottiditfuUtehu 
Vortragt  d<rr  JvHm,  1882)  isriffned  the  book  to  the  earij  P«n. 
psriMl.  and  aft«rwvda  {ZDMG  uvH.  0780.)  broucbt  lb  dom 
U)  Uw  yeut  4i(M00  (the  eaiUer  view,  however.  Is  allowed  to 
tOMd  in  th«  pMbunnus  ed.  of  the  Vmtr&fft,  IStH!) ;  Gcigtr 
a/rtcttrifi,  p.  tax  wboh«k1  a  dmllAr  Wtw :  iad  8«iaeckc(tfucJL 
i.  V.  ttnul,  i.  p.  m,  1870),  who  plac«d  tba  Mithor  St  tats  aa 
a.a  Loi-ie& 
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th«  wurtl  of  Owl  to  I«ra«],  hli  iruii>iratJon  being  set  forth  and«r 
th«  symbol  of  tuting  Lhe  rati  of  «  book  <obe.  V  -3") :  thinl  (ftftrr 
an  tnterral  of  7  lU)  a>,  a  more  |ireclM  deflnltion  ol  bin  olTloo  u 
that  <il  a  WAbchmna  to  wnni  ir/ttj  individual  of  bla  dan|;i:r 
C^o-'ii);  toMtty,  aMKiocd  acUaay,  In  which  ba  i«ceh'ea  theoom* 
lUAnd  to  abut  hiouwir  up  wltom  hit  houw,  and  to  api>c«r  ta 
puhllc  only  when  dianrM  with  a  apcdal  meawtf*  lo  Iho  ptofils 
(!(33-lT),  II  haa  bc*a  mpyottd  that  thin  InM.  |iiuu«i;r«'  rvlvn  to  a 
littic oonddantbljr  later  than  the  liuiUifiirBj  vikioti,  wtd  mnrka  iha 
close  of  a  buntaliv*  pliase  of  the  pr<>t>}i<.-t>  A^rk,  in  wliidi  he 
vouKht  to  sutrclse  tbo  funcUcin  of  a  fiubUc  oMMor,  until  com. 

ttetlt'd  lodsabt  bjthe  olwliuatv  rc*i>t«i)G*  of  tbs  oouimnnil/. 
t  \»  inoro  probable,  however,  that  live  renaa  nwrelf  exjirwa  on 
Its  negative  title  the  aama  ooncvrplion  «<  his  ofHoo  aa  Is  nvno  tn 
vv.l*-2l :  Uw  prophet  Is  a  walchniaa.  because  the  fimouon  of  a 
'  reprover*  b  denied  to  him  troiD  the  ouleH  by  bis  peculiar 
Bituivdon.  fi.  In  ohjt.  4-T  the  tat*  of  the  «ltjr  and  nkiion  is  Mt 
forUt.  lint,  dramatically  in  a  ootnplicBted  eeriei  ot  f\  in)>ol«  (4^- 
li'>,  then  In  three  inipaesiaaed  ontloii*  addrewnl  to  tb«  citj' 
(&Hr.).  the  land  (6),  and  tbo  people  <7X.  In  the  airns  of  cb.  i 
the  pKnihet  appntra  to  repre»«jit  aimuiianeouely  two  (ante— thv 
siege  of  Jerus,  and  the  captivity  of  the  two  brancbesot  the  Heb. 
naUon.  Ttie  tJme  of  Jodah's  exile  b  fht«d  a*  40  yc*r», — a  round 
number  for  tbe  period  of  ChaktBon  euprpniM-v,— t}kat  of  N. 
lemel  at  SSnymia  Id  the  MX,  tnit  190  acnnrdiiifr  to  the  UlX. 
Sinoe  the  deetruoUon  of  Sanuuia  preceded  tut  of  Jcru*. 
roughly  spcaklnfr  by  a  c«nL  and  a  half,  and  since  lioth  caiittri- 
tlea  lonnibAto  simutlan^ously,  the  Utter  Il4rur«  mutt  he  accepted 
aa  the  od(.  readlnc.  8.  The  aeit  (roup  of  prophMiea  (ohs.  ti- 
ll) is  an  aoooont  ol  a  vblon  of  the  destruction  of  Jeras.,  which 
b  Imponant  tor  the  glimpeea  it  fIvM  Into  Uie  state  of  ibinge  In 
the  d^at  that  time.  After  rectting  the  almmiiiations  practbed 
in  Uia  temple  (S>,  it  describee,  uiider  sj-niboU,  the  oliuighter  of 
the  people  (U).  and  the  buminv  of  Uie  city  (lU),  and  end*  with 
the  departure  of  the  Lwd  from  the aanrti^an ,  ut  t-ikr-n  tlutt  city 
and  u-mpie  were  abandoned  to  tlicir  rati:  Ml].  Tliu  viHiunaiy 
(ono  in  wtUch  these  Initha  are  clothed  ih  rrnijrkitblv ;  tlte  pro- 
phet falls  Into  a  Iranoe  in  preeence  of  Ukc  tiden  at  Judah,  U» 
eccDes  tnentioned  pan  before  hb  inward  eye.  anil  ho  awalna 
with  «  AMClal  tocMire  ot  coneolation  to  the  axlks.  who  fcH 
keenly  toe  reproach  of  being  coal  out  from  J'"s  hnHLwB.  4-  A 
new  section  beff^is  with  ch.  IS.  and  extends  ap{*r«nuy  to  tl»e 
end  of  Dh.  10.  The  tutKLunental  theme  b  sttil  the  ■■&»«,  but 
the  treatment  ol  It  b  move  dlacunive  and  Iheolofitnl-  llu 
author  Hipeaxs  to  have  In  view  various  fabc  tdeab  to  which 
the  Mopb  ciuni;.  &i>d  whii^h  he  aeelut  todtniulbb  as  obstads* 
to  the  reception  ^f  hU  mtiiaajre.  Thus  in  IS)-%  17.  10  he 
aunounces  the  late  of  tlie  kinu  (Zi-dckioh).  on  whom  the  people 
naturally  looked  u  thv  uioiiited  of  J"  (cf.  1a  V"),  but 
who,  ky  hb  perfidy  to  the  kluy  ot  Babylon  (17).  Imd  brousht 
ruin  on  himeelf  and  hb  kingdom.  A  eeiwn  *>-nipaU)y  wiDi  the 
misfurtunee  of  Lb*  royal  houae  b  manifested  by  the  beautiful 
dlf^  or  uh.  19.  Another  section  OS"'liii;  deab  with  the 
wronif  USD  of  profriiwy,  and  the  asiatence  of  Uaa  pn)i>heie,  aa 
causes  of  the  popular  unbelier.  Ch.  1&  (I*™*l  *  diamd  and 
wurthleae  viae  braudi)  strikes  a  blow  at  the  fkbe  patrlottem 
whidi  sustained  tha  peoplele  pride  under  their  accumulated 
oaUonal  oalamitlce.  and  di.  14  sxhiblU  In  an  allcmry  the  trua 
chaiaeter  ot  Jenia  aa  the  ungrateful  und  unfoithliil  miouee  ol 
J".  Cb.  IS  aasvrts  the  abauluto  rlithtvuunnrm  of  Cwl  in  Ills 
deal  lays  witli  Individual  men,  and  tJuu  Imlin-ntly  iuM*.ili  the 
prevalent  tkwtrUie  of  the  tolkiaxltv  of  ibc  natlim,  which  had 
betfOtten  a  cynical  temper  of  mind  rx(im*r(l  bv  Uir  ptovei-b: 
'  the  tathi;nt  liavv  cateu  auur  grapva,  and  the  cliildniti>  teeth  an 
blunted  *  (v.>)l  But  It  must  lie  oduittefl  that  tliia  group  of 
dbooureea  hardly  diStn*  la  r«ii«fiJ  chorautor  fimn  that  wnldi 
(oUowe.  I.  The  hut  division  (i^ta.  20-£4^  lymtaioa  Uir«e  onwles 
(20.  S£.  33)  of  t)iL'  nature  uf  funuol  umilimmrtila  of  the  pet^e 
of  Israel,  in  wbWi  iht-  inonU  UM-Routy  of  Its  destruction  la 
shonii  fr>;m  it«  past  lii»tur}-  and  lie  nresCDt  oondltton.  The 
Icpynole  of  eta.  20  Is  found  in  the  lemorKable  purpose  attributed 
lo  tiic  puuplv,  that  they  would  aaaimlble  ibeinselves  to  tte 
heathen,  wnroliipplnR  wood  and  stone(T.H)L  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  rdwra  to  a  particular  current  ql  opjalon  be- 
irlnning  lo  prevail  amonic  the  exiles,  or  whether  it  la  an  evpre» 
nIou  o(  the  aplril  toanifested  by  the  nation  at  oil  tinrn  at  ita 
history.  In  dther  okae  the  oiviimpni  nf  thn  rhiipter  u  diMcted 
to  show  that  the  desUniea  of  unci  hail  br^n  determined  by  a 
povwr  higher  than  Its  own  natural  |im<>liviU<«, — namely,  /"e 
regard  tor  the  gtonr  of  lti»  name,— and  tliat  that  power  would 

fet  break  ib£  Idoutrous  teodetirics  al  lhe  uaiinn,  ui>l  tneke 
■raol  to  be  La  fact,  as  it  woe  in  nomu,  th«  pcopis  of  J".  Ch. 
SS  is  an  eniimeraUon  Of  tlw  rf^li|^OlU  ami  sorruil  <'>irTUpUona 
prevalent  In  Jcrus.,  now  aa  the  eve  of  it*  destruction  ;  cA.  S 
!a  an  ulii-Kftrj,  in  the  numner  ot  di.  ID,  sshiliiting  thn  iinmorall- 
tirs  of  the  two  protUiratc  sljlen,  Obola  (Samaria)  and  Oholl- 
bah  (Ji-nts-X  The  tivo  remolnlnj:  dbcourwe  were  eompoeed 
uiuler  the  irnmedinte  inlluence  of  oontemponty  evcnta.  Ch> 
•>l  (nintoinlng  the  wild  ■  sonj  of  the  sword,'  tt.1*«1  (EV  mj) 
rrfcra  to  the  march  of  Ncbuchadoeaor^  army  Bgainst  Jens. 
t:t).  S4  rN><inb  the  drainatio  close  at  the  flrit  period  o(  R.'s 
activity.  Ou  the  very  day  when  the  Chaldmtns  Invmtnl  Jvruo. 
ho  ijitrrn!  »  final  ofiwA*^  «iiiiiiiinelii)c  iru  Isl4x  Tlie  death  of  tbe 
prnphi't's  wife  on  tbe  evening  ol  tiic  same  day  becooiM  the 
occanlon  of  a  ■yubcl  of  tbe  despair  and  bowildcnneot  that  will 
atlzo  on  the  ludlca  when  they  receive  tJdtnci  of  the  toll  of  the 
CitT. 

li.  Tbe  Daxl  eight  chapt<m  (26-SS)  oon^t  of  prophedee 
against  the  forcini  nations  (seven  in  number)  lying  Iminedbtely 
ronnd  the  land  of  Oanoan  ;  rlx.  Ammon.  Moan,  Edomi  and  the 
Philbiiaca  (U).  Tyre  (W-SSU),  Sldoa  (X8IM>),  and  Egypt  (W-JILI. 
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the  rvittirated  aasertiou  of  it  ahows  that  It  b  a 
tnitl]  to  which  he  himself  attaches  the  ntmwt 
ttn]>ortance.  2.  Another  in»tAnc«  of  thu  Miinu 
tendency  to  rigorous  and  oven  extreino  «tatei»eiit 
of  a  prophetic  princi|_)le  is  found  in  his  conciipf-ifjn 
of  Inrael.  In  opposition  to  Uosea,  Iiiaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  ho  denies  that  there  waa  any  good  time 
in  the  nation's  past,  tracing  the  idolatrons  pro* 
cUvities  of  the  Mople  bavk  to  the  sojourn  in  the 
v-Uderaeaa  and  tJie  oppression  ia  Egypt  (20^  •*  SS^). 
Thiut,  while  all  the  prophet*  teach  or  arnume  that 
the  relatiun  li«twe«n  J~  and  Israel  reata  on  a  free 
elective  act  of  God,  E.  takes  the  further  gtei>  of 
aatdgniug  atf  the  ptxtitive  cround  of  tluH  relalion- 
ahip  J'"b  regard  lor  the  glory  of  Hia  name  in  the 
eyea  of  the  nations  {20  pass.).  &.  From  this 
position  an  important  ^  ocmaequenoe  follows. 
Since  the  honour  of  J"  is  hiatoricoJIr  identiticd 
-with  the  destinies  of  Israel,  the  final  dLicloflare  of 
Uia  divinity  can  be  acoomplinhed  only  by  the  ru- 
Btoration  of  this  people  Co  its  own  land,  uu<leT 
cooditions  which  reflect  the  holy  nature  of  J". 
E.  i»  olive  to  tfao  false  intpre<uuon  of  the  God  of 
Israel  nntumlly  produced  on  the  heathen  mind  hy 
the  great  national  calamity  of  the  Kxlle  (36**). 
This  offect  miuit  bo  wiped  out  when  the  lesson  of 
die  history  is  complete  {30°).  The  same  principle 
of  the  dirine  lu^tiiin  which  mu-sed  the  Letii[H)rHry 
rejection  of  [Hrael  becumeu  thu  guaiuuteo  of  it-a 
tiltimate  redemption.  The  prophet  ia  thus  led  to 
a  conception  of  salvation  in  which  eTerything 
depends  on  the  sovereign  irresistible  grace  of  God, 
which  breaks  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  people,  and 
produces  in  them  an  abiding  senua  of  ahamo  and 
a«ll*contempt,  and  bestows  on  them  a  new  spirit, 
CMinug  them  to  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  liia 
jodffmenU  to  do  tliom  {&  U"  16«  20*»36=»*-  37'* 
3V^).  4.  The  doctrine  which  in  Uitually  considered 
E.'8  moHt  distinctive  contrilmtion  to  thf^dugy  ia 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  rcnponsihility  of  the 
indiridual  soul  before  God.  lint  even  hero  ho 
liuild-H  on  the  foundation  laid  b^'  his  predeccsMirs. 
Tlie  L-ouuiiption  of  religion  as  poraonol  f<-lluwHhip 
between  ttie  individual  and  Uod  is  iitiplit^iily 
contained  in  the  conaoionsneaa  which  all  the  pro- 
phets have  of  their  own  relation  to  J"  ;  and  in  Jer 
the  truth  ia  enonotatcd  that  what  had  hitherto 
Won  the  poasonsion  of  the  propheta  is  the  form 
which  the  perfect  religion  must  assume  univcra- 
ally.  It  wasrcaerred  tor  E.,  however,  to  formu- 
iat«  the  principle  logically,  uhowing  that  neither 
the  burden  of  nereditary  guilt  nor  the  eiua  of  a 
m&n'a  past  can  hinder  the  action  of  God'a  forgiving 
mercy  towards  t)i(<  penitent  Miuner  (18). 

But  the  part  of  Ezekiel'tt  work  that  was  destined 
to  have  Miu  nioet  direct  and  powerful  hbtoricol 
inflaence  was  the  ideal  emUHliutl  in  the  vijiiou  uf 
cha.  40-48.  The  unique  signilicance  of  that  re- 
markable creation  Uoa  in  ttie  fact  that  under  the 
form  of  a  Messianic  prophecy  it  presenta  the 
scheme  of  a  politico -religious  constitution  in  which 
the  fundamental  idea  of  holiupwi  in  npplied  to  the 
regulation  of  everj*  i^art  of  the  national  life.  It  is 
a  picture  uf  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  hnol  and 
perfect  8tnt«  aa  this  [irophyt  was  IM  to  conceive 
It.  The  nding  conception  is  that  of  J"  dwelling  in 
visible  glory  in  Ilia  sanctiiary  in  the  ndd^t  of  Ht^i 
people,  and  the  practical  pui'ikOKO  of  the  virion  is 
to  set  forth  the  conditions  on  taraers  part  which 
such  a  relation  involves.  That  the  inslitutionrt 
prescribed  aro  mainly  uf  a  prieatly  character  is 
poxtlv  due  to  the  fact  that  E.  was  himself  a 
priest,  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  hid 
office ;  but  still  more  to  his  perception  of  the 
inherent  fitness  of  the  prieatly  idea  of  holinL-wi 
to  bo  the  fonoai  principle  of  a  theocratic  polity 
giving  expruttsion  to  the  eaM-ntinl  character  of 
Israer  aa  the  people  of  J".     How  fully  the  ideal 


met  the  needa  of  the  time  ia  shown  by  its  operation 
in  all  Che  best  tendencies  of  the  Bcjttoration  ])eriod. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  diacuu  the  bearing  of  E.'a 
ideal  legislation  on  the  development  of  tbepenta- 
tfiu  dial  lawn  (Me  H  luCATRUcn).  The  viewof  moat  re- 
cent critics  is  that  he  occupies  a  pD«ition  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Rook  of  Dcut,  ami  the  corn  pus  ition 
of  the  ao-called  Priestly  Code  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  peculiar  features  of  E.  's  system  are 
more  fully  explained  on  this  theory  than  on  any 
other  (see  eap.  the  rcjTuIationtt  ax  co  tha  Htatus  of 
tho  Levites,  co.  44).  liut,  setting  a>tide  the  purely 
critical  (question,  the  fact  ia  deur  that  the  whole 
movement  by  which  the  new  Israel  wa»  consoli- 
dated proceeded  on  the  lines  foreshadowed  in  E.'a 
vision.     Ilis  ponition  in  this  respect  may  be  com- 

ELrcd  with  that  of  Augufitine  in  the  history  of  the 
atin  Church.  What  the  civiCa^  Dei  woa  to 
mediieval  (.'hri-steodom,  that  the  vision  of  E.  waa 
to  (Ktst'exilic  Judaism;  each  fumiahud  th»  ideal 
that  moulded  the  polity  of  the  age  that  followed. 
To  what  extent  this  section  of  the  Bouk  of  E.  woa 
adopted  aa  a  legislative  programme  by  the  lenders 
of  the  Return  ciuinot  be  precisely  determined  from 
the  aomewhat  meagre  reoords  at  otir  diaposiU  (aee 
Smith,  OTJC  p.  442  f.)  But  it  is  important  to 
oi^KScr^-e  that  the  Measianic  hope  as  set  forth  by  E. 
formed  unu  of  thii  uiunt  powerful  irupulncA  that 
mode  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
We  learn  from  Hag  and  Zee  that  the  erection 
of  the  second  temnle  waa  carried  through  under  the 
conviction  that  that  onpretentioQs  edifice  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  renovateil  world,  and  the  ear- 
ncBt  of  the  latter-day  glory  j^ust  about  to  dawn  : 
while  the  expectation  ui&t  tn«  Lord  wonld  sud- 
denly couie  to  Uit)  temple  meets  ns  nearly  a  cent, 
later  in  the  book  of  MatachL  These  are  confcpiiona 
which  it  would  lie  difticult  to  understand  otherwise 
than  as  con.>^uences  of  the  work  of  Ezekiel. 

Att  compared  with  his  master  Jereiiiiali, or  Is  40 {T., 
Eiwkicr»i  teaching  as  a  whole  appears  locking  in 
brL'sdth  of  sympathy  and  evangelical  freedom,  and 
to  hu  a  pn<]>aTuli<Hi  for  an  age  of  luguh^iii  ntther 
than  for  thu  fulness  of  the  (-Christian  dinpuuKation. 
He  is  not  <iuotcd  cxpresHlj*  hy  any  NT  writer,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  Ito  has  directly  infinenoed  any 
except  the  author  of  the  Anoc.,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  book  and  hoa  arawn  largely  on  ita 
imagery.  But  while  all  this  is  true,  there  are 
tmuiy  things  in  E.  which  give  him  a  high  place 
aiooncat  the  heralds  of  Chriflt  in  OT.  fits  clear 
asMrtion  of  the  value  of  the  individual  soul  and  of 
the  ellicacy  of  repentance,  his  profonnd  sense  of 
ttin  at  ingratitude,  and  of  thu  need  uf  a  new  heart 
in  order  to  fulfil  tlie  law  of  God,  his  impassioned 
vindication  of  the  character  of  God  aa  merelfu)  and 
eager  to  forgive,  are  amonsat  the  brightest  gems 
of  Hpiritual  truth  to  be  found  in  tile  pages  of 
prophecy. 

LtTERARY  History.— Of  tlio  lit«rary  history  of 
the  book  little  needs  lo  be  said.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  son  of  Sirach  (49")  in  a  cniim-xion  which 
ahowsthatit  formiHl  part  of  the  pruplivtioal  Canon 
in  his  time  [c.  B.C.  200).  In  the  order  given  by  the 
Talnmdic  treatise  £Ma  bathra  (14'']  it  stands 
»e4X>nd  amongst  the  greater  prophotj*,  being  pre- 
ceded by  Jer  and  followed  by  Isaiah.  A  further 
statement  in  the  name  muree  that  the  book  waa 
written  (like  I>n.  Est,  and  tha  Twelve  Frophets)  hy 
'  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.'  has  no  signi- 
ficance, unless  it  be  an  inference  from  the  theory 
that  no  pTophi;tic  book  could  be  written  outside  of 
the  Holy  Laud  (so  Itoshi,  quoted  by  Kyle,  Canon 
«/  OT,  p.  263  f.).  According  to  Jerome  Ipmtfath 
nd  Eecch.),  certain  jiortM  of  it  were,  on  account  of 
their  obacnrity,  forbidden  to  be  read  hy  any  Jew 
nndcr  the  ago  of  30  years  ;  and  ita  deviations  from 
the  Mosaio  Law  caused  doubts  to  be  expressed  as 


to  ita  canotii<.-Al  authority  im  late  a^  llic  Ht  cent. 
A.D.  According  to  ontj  iriuiiLion,  it.  narrowly 
oaeaped  Wing  '  htddon '  {i.e.  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
an  upocryplial  work)  for  tins  reaBon,  but  was  wivisd 
from  thailate  by  one  llananiah  b«n-Uux«kuih,  who 
rocon<:iled  the  discrepancies.  Unfortunatvly,  the 
vorkn  of  thw  self-McrificUig  Mibolar  have  jii-rishtMl 
u  conii>let«ly  &a  the  30O  measures  of  oil  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  ooiisaraed  in  their  preparation. 

LmUTOaB.— KvnUd.  Prttph.  d.  A.B.  vol.  U.  (1S41,  18BS) : 
IU>cnikk,  Coaun-  u'vr  den  Pr.  S.  (lSt31 ;  FCUig,  rf*r  Pr  E. 
ttfkUrl  aui);  FiUrWrn.  KxixmSimof  tha Book  u/ K.  (IKil); 
II«nd«raoo,  Th*  Book  of  fJU  /V.  £.  (ranJL  Ho.  (I(U(>)  :  Hrn^- 
•t«iil»t«.  JMr  /v.  E.  (IM7) ;  KeU.  ftr  Pr.  B.  (IStts)  j  Cwrrpy. 
.^pMub-ra  CMrtm.  vol.  rl.  (,187S}:  Kloat«rRUUiD  in  SK  (l^^'r. 
SnMod,  />««■  />r  S.  (ISgli);  Comill,  fW  i*r.  B.  (1^2).  luid  Om 
BucA  </m  Pc.  if.  (1888)  ;  v.  OreUi,  Kurtye/,  Cam>i\fntaT  (iwns) ; 
QnuUcr,  La  T>u««iMi  clu  Pr.  E.  (1931)  ;  UaridMti.  Camb.  HU-Oi 
/«r  ScAMrfi  (1802):  Sklaner,  Expotitiot't  SMf  (I^IU);  Mulkr. 
AwAi«l-JKuilfm(l8Ut);  Benholvu  A«p  rn/a«Mifv««ntirur/d«> 
J7n.  am) :  ud  jiJM  AtcA  Am.  (fumr  Sandfemt.  iftrT}.  8«e 
■iKt  Kdwms.  OnitnoA,  GoAtiUfUt  ma  /ivW.  and  Profttm  an 
Prtftttt :  Dahm,  Tktotogia  der  Proplut*it ;  Uont,  Levit,  l7-;!i] 
•Mrf  Huekui ;  atUcim  by  8ctind«r,  DiesUl.  and  Orelli  in  the 
BnovdopvdLiMi  ol  Scbutkel,  Bicbn,  oad  Uenof :  uvl  1)jr  BlAck 
ta  iftMrc  Brit*  J.  SiUNNKB. 

EZEL  (V^t^  n?^]  't»t«ne  oH  departure*).— The 
spot  where  Jonathan  arran^t-'d  to  nitiit  David 
beiorc  the  latt^r'^  Hnal  departure  from  tlie  court  of 
Saol  (I  S  20").  The  pUce  is  not  mentionwl  eLne- 
whcre,  and  it  it  now  generally  a»hnitted  that  the 
Heb.  text  of  this  pasiiago  is  corrupt.  The  true 
reading  MOins  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  IJf  X. 
which  renders  v."  xal  Kot*»Snf  'opA  ▼*  "Epya^ 
(A,  Ipyof)  ixeac,  and  again,  at  ¥.*>  enfi^  (where  the 
same  place  is  meiitioiied),  renders  Kal  AaiwiS  dv/a-T-^ 
drA  ToD  d^A^  {A,  toC  (.TTfoC).  The  translators  evi- 
dently had  the  same  word  before  them  in  Ixjth 
verB£»,  and  did  not  imdersland  it ;  they  therefore 
Htnply  tran-sl iterated  the  Hebrew,  li,  then,  wa 
restore  from  the  I<XX  in  v."  (ikWi)  i^t  arjtta^ 
'  yonder  cairn.'  for  Vtri  pK.i ;  and  in  v.*'  apNn  ^f^-^ 
—  'from  beside  the  cairn,'  for  sun  h-aa,  the  un- 
kno^^'n  'Eael'  of  v."*  disappears,  and  the  in- 
defiQilo  terms  of  v."  arc  replaced  by  a  snitnble 
reference  to  v.^"  (bo  Theninn,  Weflh.,  Driver, 
Budde:  cf.  W.  K.  Smith.  UTJV^mi.). 

J.  F.  STKNNINO. 

EZEH  (otj;),  1  Ch  4*.— See  Azmon. 

EZER.— 1.  (v?>  A  Horite  '  duke '  (Gn  36",  1  Ch 
1*^}.  In  the  Utter  pajwago  AV  has  Eiar.  2.  (-i]k) 
A  son  of  Ivphraim  who,  ace.  to  1  Ch  7",  was  slain 
l>y  the  men  of  (JaUi.  3.  A  Jiidoltite  (1  Ch  4*).  4. 
A  (jadite  chief  who  joined  Uavid  (I  Ch  12").  5.  .A. 
son  of  Jeshua  who  liulpcd  to  repair  the  wall  (Nuh 
8").  0>  A  priest  who  otfii^iulod  at  the  dc<]icat)on 
of  tlie  walls  (Neh  12*=).  J.  A.  SELntF- 

EZION-OEBER,  *9i  P^i  ^  mentioned  amon;;Bt 

tliu  ^L^uunM  of  the  Israelites  (Nu  33*  and  Dt 
3").  In  the  latter  jMuu^a^e  and  elsewhere  in  tbo 
OT  it  in  coupled  with  Klath  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  that  the  one  wa»  in  the  immwliato  neiehbour- 
ljoo<f  of  the  Dtht^r.  Thi.-i  circunibtanoe  enaliles  ua 
to  lix  the  situulion  of  Ezion-<;eber  with  tolemlilo 
conhdenoc.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  &onth  of  the 
territory  of  Edom,  at  the  head  of  the  jEUiniiia 
SiHua  or  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Edom  having  been  snb- 
ju^alotl  by  DaWd  (2  S  8'*),  Solomon  naturally 
utilized  K.*for  Hhip-buildiu;;  purpo-ivts,  uud  made  it 
theportfor  hi?»  navy,  wliich  wntt  ciif:a^ed  in  tltc^old 
trade  ■with  (.)phir  (1  K  9*).  Hi.s  sutcitss  rncroura;;ed 
Jelionhaphftt  to  undertake  a  nimilar  enU-rprine,  but 
with  dbuistrous  results.  '  Jeho*ihaplint  iniule  i^hips 
of  Tarshish  to  go  to  OpKir  for  j^'oM  ;  but  they  went 
not,  for  the  snips  were  broken  at  Knon.gcbcr* 
(I  K  '_>■_>"  and  2  Ch  eo"-").  15zion-ijel>cr  i»  men- 
tionml  also  by  Josophua  [Ant.  Vlll.  vi.  4),  who  tcllfi 
oa  that  it  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 


Berenice.     E.  Is  prob.  the  modem  'Aia  el-Ghtuitfan 
(Itobinson,  i.  X6»f.J.    See  further,  Driver  on  lit  S*. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 
EZNITE.-See  Adi.vo. 

EZOSA  {'V.tt^(^,  AV  OzorB).~The  aona  of  Ezora, 
in  1  Es  U",  tEKe  I  lie  place  of  the  Htranfre  name 
Mnchnudubai  (or  Mabna<li'lM»l,  AVm)  in  E/j  10*, 
where  there  is  no  indication  of  a  fresh  family. 
The  first  part  of  the  phnuie  in  Es  {/k  tCiw  UwrU 
rtpreNcuiin^  an  original  '330,  seems  to  show  that 
the  immu  in  the  cauonteal  book  ifl  due  to  the 
running  to^^'ether  of  two  or  more  words ;  it  ia,  lu 
any  cose,  a  prtwf  that  1  E»  i»  iudependeut  uf  tbo 
Greek  Exra,  which  has  MaxaJfa/jov. 

li.  St.  J.  Thackerat. 

EZRA  (ipft;). — !•  The  famous  lender  connected 
with  Israers  Iteturn.  Our  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  are  Ezr  7-lU,  Neh  8-lU,  and  the 
BiMK!ryi)hi3  books.*  Some  writers  have  preferred 
the  atiocr.  1  Ksdras  to  the  canonical  Ezra,  bat  on 
quite  iuKufErient  yrounds.t  The  a|K»t:r.  liooks  are 
useful  in  Hhowiiig  the  vjewt)  held  alxiut  Ezra  nt  a 
later  time,  but  wu  most  in  the  main  rely  upon  the 
canoniLal  books. 

\L  is  called  the  priest,  the  prieat-scribe,  and  in 
2  Ea  the  pro|i!iet.  Ho  was  of  a  priestly  family, 
but,  as  lii:4  work  wa3  chietly  that  of  the  scribe,  tliat 
de^i^ntion  graduailv  HuporBCdes  the  othent.  E. 
ropreeents  in  a  way  the  tran^dl  ion  from  the  prophet 
to  the  scribe,  but  his  rroplivUu  functions  are  not 
oonspicuoun  except  in  tiie  a|KKT.  literature.; 

The  Exile  hod  tieen  a  periwl  of  considerable 
literary  activitv.  One  of  the  jnrentest  propheta 
heralded  thodofiveranccof  (^jTusiDcutcro-Isamh); 
Ezukiul  had  producwi  his  book  in  Uabylunia,  draw- 
ing up  an  elnlKiratts  t-rluMUH  for  the  new  state. 
which  he  declared  would  arii»a  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old ;  and  many  noble  psalms  come  from  tliift 
time.  But  the  period  was  char  net  eri/ed  not  so 
much  by  tlie  c-rention  of  a  new  UteraluTe  as  by  the 
Htudy  of  what  already  existed.  E.  the  'reatly 
seriltu  in  tlie  law  of  Moseii '  was  not  a  mere  copyist, 
nor  the  author  of  the  law,  but  n  diligeoL  student 
of  the  law. 

E.  longed  to  go  to  Jema.  and  put  the  law  into 
effect  th^re.  to  establish  a  real  hagiocraoy,  'th« 
law'  being  the  supreme  authority  in  civil  and 
religious  atlairs  alike.  Artaxerxes  was  not  tc 
tolerant  of  fnrei^i  religions  an  C^yrnn  had  been, 
nei'ertheless  E.  \von  his  goodwill,  and  secured  a. 
royal  edict,  ciothinp  him  with  ample  anthority  to 
carry  out  hiis  purjiose.  This  edict  has  been  pre- 
served in  Aramaic  (Ezr  7''"*);  and  while  many 
t-ct;nrd  this  OA  a  Jcnish  version,  it  is  in  the  maia 
trust wortliy.§  AU  Jew.H  who  felt  so  inelined  were 
free  to  depart  from  Babylon  ;  E.  was  authorized  to 
carry  the  oHcrings  for  the  temple  made  by  tho  king 
andoy  the  Jews ;  to  purchase  sacrificial  animals, 
and  to  nse  the  rest  of  the  money  as  he  and  his 
brotliren  saw  lit  (  to  draw  upon  the  rnyul  treiwury 
in  the  province  of  Syria  lor  further  neceBsaz7 
supplies;  tocxempt  thetcmyileotficRrsandiierTante 
from  thePersian  tjuc :  to  apnointofhcers  toexeente 
the  law  of  (^1,  teacliingmicti  as  were  nnacooainted 
with  it ;  and  to  cnforec  the  law  of  God  and  of  the 
Pension  kini;  by  penalty  oveu  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, banishuient,  or  ileuth. 

In  the  year  U.C.  43S  E.  gathered  a  caravan  of 
Kome  1800  males,  including  38  Levitee  who  bad 
been  pemuadtsl  to  join  the  company.  £.  had  said 
so  much  to  tlic  king  about  God  a  ample  protection 
to  Uts  servants  that  he  was  aahamed  to  axk  for  the 

*  On  th*  Apoer.  wet  Bmilr,  Fourih  Book  qfBtm,  p.  US. 

t  Kuinsn,  UtUg.  <^  Jtratt,  IL  ;  met  discuaiioo  In  docufffny. 

J  On  Exn  the  •crihe  •«  OTJC*  p.  *S  f. ;  PRE*  i».  38&. 
I  8t8  tttxierarU  EzaA-NumniAB,  Boossor 
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TiBual  Wicort.  After  fasting  and  praying  for  a  safe 
joumer.  the  compiuiy  set  oat,  and  in  four  uiontliti 
reached  tlie  holy  city. 

E.  did  not  lind  &  communitT  ready  and  ea^er  for 
the  nevr  govenunent  wliioh  he  was  authorized  to 
tr*tiihli»h.  Many  of  the  people  were  prosperous 
(Hnf;  I*),  but  tliere  was  not  that  spirit  of  simplu 
ilevotion  to  the  (tod  aF  liroel  wIiil-Ii  tlie  zealouti  K. 
r^puded  OS  ewentiol.  E.  was  infonned  that  many 
Jews,  inclnding  even  prieKtu  and  piincea,  had  taken 
foreiprt  wivw.  He  knew  the  rtoir  of  Solomon's 
decline  [1  K  II):  he  perceived  the  ffanger  now  of  a 
rclnp»e  into  idolntry :  atmve  all,  he  feared  the  con- 
ooquenccs  of  fnitht-T  dLvobedicncc  of  the  law  of 
(Jod  iDt  T').  Shecanirth,  as  the  ri;pre«entative  of 
the  fieople  who  hod  hecn  niach  moved  by  tho 
prayer  which  E.  ijoured  forth  in  tlieir  proaence 
|0^"|,  proposed  that  tlie  people  »hoald  put  awav  tho 
foreign  wives  and  their  chiMrcn.  E.  acccpLcd  the 
proposition,  and  exacted  an  oath  on  the  Bpot  that 
the  ofTcndera  would  comply  with  tliits  ufrreemont. 
A  decree  was  issued  by  the  princes  and  elders  that 
nil  the  people  shou  Id  assemble  at  Jema  within  three 
days,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  good*  and 
excommunication.  But  the  assembly  found  the 
lask  too  ('feat  to  he  aeconiplJHliecl  in  an  open-air 
meeting  during  a  8«vore  winter  storm,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  ilivou-e  court,  «-ilh  E.  at 
itti  head.*  After  three  riiotillm'  labour,  and  not 
without  op[K>sition  apparently  (Ezr  10"  RV).t  the 
work  of  the  court  wofl  UniBhe<l,  and  nmny  innocent 
women  and  ctiildrcn  were  cast  ont,  ob  Hogar  and 
Ulimnel  had  been. 

The  account  of  E.'s  formal  institution  of  the 
law  in  found  in  Neh  S~10.  Neh.  hiui  come  to  Jcru». 
in  B.C.  444.  BiM  limt  work  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wilIIh,  Acconliug  to  the  compiler  of  Kzr-ls'eh 
(fleefnrihoron  lliuBonKROP  EzR  Axn  Nkr),  itvk-aa 
after  this  event  tttnt  E.  read  the  law  to  the  tHKiple 
assembled  at  Jems.,  and  obtained  their  pledge  to 
obHcrre  it^  It  is  ain^ilar  thnt  K.>  who  had  brought 
the  law  to  JeruH.  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
coilo  of  the  C4?mmunity,  iihould  not  haw  pru- 
ninlgated  it  Kooner.  It  may  be  that  8tade  la  right 
In  supposing  that  E.  hail  aroni«ed  tho  hotitility  of 
the  people  by  the  compnltiory  divorce,  and  that  the 
times  were  not  ripe  before  (OVjcA.  ti.  173  f.);  or  it 
may  be  that  the  chronology  is  not  exact,  as  the 
compilation  was  uiado  long  after  the  event*  dc- 
»cri  bed.  and  the  description  of  the  rending  of  the  lav 
interrui>ts  Neliemiali'*  narrative  (cf.  7*-',  IP-'j.J 

On  the  second  day's  reading  the  people  heanl 
the  direotiona  for  observing  the  feaat  oT  liootbi^. 
KleiM  were  taken  at  oric«  lo  celebrate  thia  feiuit, 
and  the  reading  of  tho  law  wos  continued  on  each 
day  of  ltd  obeervauce.  Two  days  later  a  great 
faat  was  held,  the  people  separating  theiusclves 
from  strangera,  and  oontcasing  their  rin.  E.  gave 
utterance  to  a  renuirkable  prayer.S  praiaing  (iod  for 
Uiii  great  goodness  to  Israel,  dcplonng  the  apoataay 
and  diHibedieuco  of  the  people,  and  tracing  tho 
p&dt  mi^ortunes  of  tlie  nation,  ati  well  an  their 
)ireHent  condition  of  vawtalage,  to  their  L'roat  f^inK.!' 

The  relation  of  R.  and  Nen.  in  one  of  the  |>erplex- 
ing  problems  of  thin  jieri'Ml.  Xi>h.  in  hii  memoirs 
mentions  K.  but  once  {VJ?*).^  In  the  E.  portions 
of  Neh,  Nebomiah  is  mentioned  bnt  onoe  (8").** 

•  Bcwlinj,  after  EvraVI  {Oigt.  r.  »3  n.  4),  **?  'rZ%  Ea  10l«. 

4  8cc  BcrlbckuRjiKl.  J£ct>..  ^M.,  £ft..  In  '  Uuriv.  Kx.  tUni- 
bud),'  in  lot. 

]  On  tbla  Kftdinff  ol  tbo  Uw  icc  TrunbuU't  Tab  Lfttura  tm 
tki  Amrfav  SeAoA/,  isSli.  r>.  7. 

I  PoUowhir  LXX,  wbicn  pntlxt*  the  wonh  '  uid  Ezra  ntd ' 
to  lis.    On  WM  poanife  k«  Exiu-NRtiCMua.  Bno&s  «r. 

I  E.  MUbtlttied  tbe  caaonloltr  ol  tbc  Pent,  by  IbOM  nadiaei ; 

•H  fyrjc  IK.  171. 

■I  Tbt  Ecra  of  Neh  IS'- "  »  b  anoUier  per«on. 

"*  The  be<it  ar.  «cmona  Uck  Uie  UUe  llnlAUik fS>) :  lEsbiS 
thv  liUvj  but  lActoi  th«  name  (»S} :  LAj;u<do'«  mL  agnt*  with 
tl«b.    Tnc  Keb.  of  10  U  tbe  auuo  ts  that  o(  Czr  !!■. 


There  is  scant  justification  for  Ewald's  statement 
that  *  the  chronicler  unites  thcfio  two  men  y^ry 
clonel^'  in  hiR  representations'  {Hist.  v.  161).  E. 
and  NclieiiLiali  were  granted  high  authority  in  the 
tlnd.Tnn  colony,  and  that  in  the  sarive  sphere.  Yet 
Neiiemifth  entirely  ignores  E.*  Their  purjwses  were 
different,  it  ia  true,  one  deairing  to  promoi-o  ospeci- 
ally  the  religions  welfare  of  the  colony,  tho  other 
the  poUticaT;  but  among  tho  Jews  theeo  spherei* 
overlapped  or  rather  interlaced  at  all  points.  It  ta 
probable  that  E.'s  chief  work  in  Jems,  wua  aocom* 
pliflhef]  liefore  Nehemiah's  arrival,  t 

E.  made  a  la*ttLns  impression  upon  the  Jewish 
people.  The  devt'lLnmicnt  of  tho  later  Jewish  life 
followed  the  linct  laid  down  by  him.  This  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  his  keen  fore^tight  in  forecasting  the 
future,  aa  to  the  fact  tliat  liis  influence  shaped 
Jevritih  life  and  thought  in  a  ^^ay  from  which  it 
never  wholly  departed.  He  gave  the  law  as 
authority  wriich  it  had  never  hod  before  in  Jewish 
hixtury.  Thix  zeal  was  oontagiona,  and  accounts 
for  thnt  cnthnsinsm  for  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
cbnraeterixes  later  ages. 

LiTEHiTTRa— B«dil«a  worki  ntemd  to  sbovs.  SM  F/tK^ 
nrt.  'f-Un  und  Ne^ieml*':  OTJC  |k  168:  WelUjatwen,  Hitt. 
(if  Str.  ORdJtuL  ueO. :  mc  alio  UtenUira  si  end  of  Ml.  art. 

2.  Tho  etwnrm  of  a  priestly  family  which  re- 
Zcrubbabol,  ^eh  12''=^»=A2ARIAH 


turned  with 
of  Neh  10=<. 


L,  W.  Batten. 


EZRA    AND  NEHEHIAH,  THE   BOOKS  OF.— 

There  is  much  gain  in  Iroatiii;*  tliOHC  two  books  to- 
gether. They  present  similar  pioblenis ;  they 
deal  with  the  same  iieriml ;  they  were  originally 
one  in  the  Jewish  canon ;  and  they  were  put  into 
their  present  form  by  the  same  hiind. 

Ttutt.  Eftr-Neh  oonsUtulcd  but  oue  Iwok  in  tht  cnrly  Jcwlib 
c&non  It  ItKllspntftble.  Ttio  Miuwav«tea  ba^v  ttpjKndtd  noc«ii  to 
Uio  cniJ  d(  tauii  book  of  UT,  ■ljiliii(  Ute  iiuiDti<:r  ol  venw,  etc 
Thcro  V9  no  moh  not««  At  tlt«  end  ol  K17.  but  tho**  uX  Um  end 
ol  Nvh  include  both booki:  'the  book  of  ISzr contain* 685 vuMi^ 
uil  Ok  mlit<]1«  verae  bi  nien  r'SlT  I*3)'(Neb  >>■).  The  Miiwi 
rottn  »ii?ticin«  ihow  that  nur  two  books  irerc  Ngwdcri  U  onv. 
one  •cctUin  bvlntr  Eet  8»-Nefa  A\  Tlw  twra^-tflro  mcna 
ItAfik*  do  not  ttilov  Neh  to  be  nukooed  u  a  wittrata  book.  Tba 
TkIui.,  In  kIi  itix  the  viigia  of  Uie  rarloiu  (mvu,  saj-a  that '  £na 
wrrolnhin  tw«|[,' wir)  fliwi  not  menilfin  N<'h.  m&nffcaUy  inelud- 
Imr  it  witli  VUt.  In  LXX  the  torn  Are  indiiiled  under  Sadrae  B 
In  Svfttf'a  Oil. :  andtr  Ktdna  A  Id  th«  M.  at  t^at^rricl 

Kzr-Nch  pr«ccda  Ch  in  tltu  Uvli.  Iliblc'-,  but  liMowfi  It  In 
tho  LXX.  Tlift  111avr><^I  finier  of  Itie  Ilt-ti.  Ii.u  ht-rti  aiUf-itnited  to 
the  earlier  ecocptanoe  of  Lxr-Ncb  LnU>  Uic  canon.  It  i«  bj'  no 
iiicatwi  rcitaln  that  tho  preterit  tttt<.  ftrder  li  ftrijfi/ial,  Tiie  OfT 
waj  diritled  Into  thnre  portions.  AL  the  end  ol  «a,ch  portion  tha 
Miuunreiee  pla/vd  iintf^  siiniLirta  0\fMt  liiund  after  llie separata 
bocka.  The  notes  on  the  Hetbubim  or  Uastofrapha  are  toUDd 
at  the  end  of  Exr-Nr-h,  not  at  the  end  of  On.  Moreover,  as 
HxT'tieh  is  a  eaaUnuation  ol  Uh,  and  in  Ita  present  fgnn  hita 
»Mn«  frani  the  aomc  hand.  It  ts  alUwelher  unlikely  that  tlio 
orl^nal  arraaKcmant  waa  ao  untDlndfuT  of  chroo.  order. 

A.  CoxTENTs. — A  review  of  tho  following  out- 
line revealn  the  striking  fact  thnt  Ezr>Neh  is  far 
from  ft  complete  history  of  the  restoration.  We 
find  rather  a  short  sketch  of  a  few  important 
events  in  that  history.  Then;  are  long  periods,^ 
one  of  more  than  &  half-century  (515  to  468|, — 
alMut  which  our  book  is  absolutely  silent.  The 
whole  time  covered  by  this  book,  from  the  return 
of  the  liret  oxiioa  in  537  to  tho  second  visit  of  Neh. 
in  432  is  more  than  a  cent.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  actual  time  r>avered  by  the  narrative  ia  scarcely 
more  than  one-tenth  of  this  time. 

*  See  Wellhausen,  Jtr.  v.  Jid.  Geaek.  p.  lOSn. ;  KnaDea, 
CritUnu  de  L'And*n  Tal.  p.  510. 

1  Then  Is  an  article  in  TSBA  It.  pt.  I.  In  whkh  Uie  writer 
ar,[ues  tt«n  the  dtronolon-  tlmt  E.  and  Nvh.  came  to  iena  to- 
Mtlier.    Tha  atvuniftiti  is  in«r«  in(;v»ioiis  than  ooDvinclnor. 

1  Sec  Baer,  OM  Dimittu  Eznt  tt  Ath.  pp.  Idt,  133 ;  Job. 
t.Ap.\.6. 

Ifii-e  lurther  OetUi.  'Die  Gc*ch.  Uati:kvr.  uad  d.  Burh 
Panlel,'  l&a,  In  fltnuk  and  Zi>i:UIer'«  Kttflif^.  Ken, ;  OcRiill, 
Sudhtm;  J'JtSiiv.  sasn.;  &)i9.  Onion  ^ or,  t;»f. 
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EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH 


t—O)  Eir  I-4».— The  return  ot  llw  Htm  eotnpwiv  ol  sxtlea ; 
tha  EvyitMr  ol  thg  bcftdb  of  houMf ;  Uie  colUng  up  ul  tliu  alUr ; 
Uu  HUldishmeat  ot  tli«  nicrtfloci ;  Uw  itllorU  tn  nbuilit  th« 
tMnpla,  uMl  U>«  opposltloa  of  Uia  aunoritMiB,  luc.  687.  (2)  En- 
ft,  Q.— Sliinulat«d  br  Uie  nrapbeu  Bm.  mmI  Kea.  lb*  twopta 
iMVln  Uit  rvbuildjnr  of  tin  tompl*  ondtr  Um  ImkI  of  Z«nib- 
teUl  uid  Joiliu*;  tbelr  eumlM  try  to  itop  Uia  J«tn,  but 
TlsriiM  rranccU  the  d«oK«  ol  Oyrm.  umI  Uie  temide  U  oom- 

Jilvtod  in  Ms  sixth  /car.  ikc.  Otft.  (3)  Ea-  7-10.— Tha  rMam  of 
tcrft  mmI  h'ti  cocipaajr  wiUi  m  flniun  from  ArUxcirxw ;  tlig 
dJvordM  or  ths  tonign  wive*.  «.o.  «5&  <4)  <«^b.— SiKv*«nftit 
cflort*  or  th«  caemlM  o(  Judtth  to  prevcBt  the  nbuJMinir  of  th« 
fit*  mJIs,  tnkinly  iii  tlie  reigu  of  Art»xmw  LoRirttaaniM,  1.0. 

a— <1)  N<Ai  1-TT>*.  -  Neb.,  leunbv  ol  tb«  but  oondltloa  o( 
wnir*  in  Jonu.,  obUln*  pvrmimtoa  from  Artaxenccs  to  n>  to 
Jodftb  u  lit  fovenior,  uad  to  rabuUa  Ita  walU.  no  renohM 
Jcros.,  liiipKCa  the  w«lh  by  night,  or^ftniM*  Ui«  peopte  ftv  (he 
work,  and,  In  eniu  of  the  vi][«ro\»  opposition  of  fn»  vnemlM  ol 
Judih,  aii«c««ae  In  fortirying  the  city  by  the  oomploto  noon- 
•tnction  of    lie  nrkll*.  b,u.  444.     (£)   7^<>-ia~Bcn  promol- 

MCW  tfa«  luWj  B-Od  tJl»  poopi*  •  M*l  unto  It."  B.O.   144.      (g)  iiu 

IC".— UbIm  of  UioM  wtK)  dwelt  In  Jenu.,  uiil  ot  Um Levtus  who 
bad  ooDM  to  Jerug.  «rttb  ZerublnbeL  (4)  lStr-lS>.— The  dedj- 
caUon  of  the  walle ;  re^uUtios  of  tbo  tempi*  wrvloM,  Lc  44.1, 
(A)  13*0.  XehemUi'a  Moond  visit  to  Jerua.,  and  the  nfontu 
aooaupUihad  at  thai  time,  ilo.  iSSL 

B.  Sources. — Modem  criticism  has  nliown  Uiat 
Heb.  literatoro,  like  other  Sem.  lit«rature,*  i« 
tisunllr  tho  result  of  coinpilntion.  No  trained 
OTitiool  eye  is  reqtiireU  to  see  tliat  the  book  under 
discosdion  has  niaohed  itii  present  form  by  coiupila- 
tioa  from  several  dilfurent  amtrces,  ana  it  is  not 
difBcnlt  to  analyze  the  book  into  its  constituent 
olomenta,  tbouKli  it  is  not  nlways  poseible  to  trace 
these  elementA  back  to  their  origin.  In  itomo  casea 
we  tniut  be  oontcnt  «-ith  probabilities,  and  in 
others  must  confes^i  ipnoranco.  In  tUw  aniiJvni»  of 
the  book  lliu  results  will  bo  doArt-r  if  we  folfow  iin 
order  ^vhicb  diarc^arda  the  present  arrangement  of 
cbaptera. 

The  casaal  reader  will  not  fail  to  notlcG  that 
considerable  portiono,  especiaUy  of  Neb,  are 
written  in  tbo  first  person.  The  'I '  refers  to  Ezra 
overj-whero  in  Ezr,  and  to  Nebemi&fa  everywhere 
in  Noh.  Tho  first  person  is  oaed  in  Esr  T'^-d'*, 
Neh  l'-7^  V£-''-^  lg*-«.  Thefle  ore  portions  of 
momoira  written  by  Ezra  and  Neh.  respectively. 
Thoy  are  for  tha  most  part  preserved  in  their 
ori}<ina]  form.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  jwirU 
of  tho  memoirs  have  been  lost.  Ezra's  narrative 
has  no  proper  boginninR  ;  ho  came  to  Jerus.  to 
etst«blifili  the  law,  but  hi»  own  narrative  tells  ua 
nothing  nbout  the  ncconiidishiiitrit  of  this  desicn. 
Neh. 'a  narratix'u  breaks  oir  abruptly  ;  the  sequel  to 
7'  is  not  found  iu  Iiik  uciotmt;  IS^boKUia  inv\cdiaa 
Tta;  IS*  raust  orii^ally  have  had  another  con- 
nexion.  But,  imperfect  as  they  are,  Ihuoa  |)er»nnal 
records  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state  ore  of  tho  ^catest  Talne.  Vot 
conTCBicnco  those  memoirs  will  hereafter  be  de- 
sijmated  by  the  symbols  E  and  N  rcftpe-ctivoly.t 

Tho  otliur  iKirtions  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Cxra  and  Neb.  are  not  orif^al  parts  of  their 
meiDoirs,  tboiijjh  in  part  based  on  them.  Ezr  7'" 
ia  an  intro<Iuotion  to  the  story  of  Ezra  written  by 
the  compiler.  For  Ezra  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person  :  the  penealojry  of  Ezra  omiU  his  iinmediato 
ancestors,  •Seraiah,  who  is  namtvl  an  bin  f.atber, 
having  been  put  to  tlcJith  by  Nebiiclmdnezzar  in 
C86 ;  Ezra  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  himself  as 
'an  expert  scribe';  this  introduction  anticipates 
matter  found  in  E.  (See  further  iu  Driver,  LO'i* 
P.M9). 

Ezr  7"""  is  the  firman  which  Artaxerxea  gave 
Ezra  as  his  authority  for  Rovcming  the  Jewish 
colony.  V.*^  is  an  introduction  due  to  the  com- 
piler. The  letter  itself  is  in  Aramaic,  and  held  by 
mauT  to  be  in  its  original  form.  Such  a  document 
would  naturally  be  written  in  Aram.,  and  the 
Jewitth  colouring,  M-hich  is  so  apparent  in  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  [Ezr  1*'),  is  not  conspicuous  in  this 
•  Sayrte,  HCM  c.  ft. 


paasafre.  Comill's  statement  that '  in  details  it  is 
of  sacli  specihc  Jewish  colouring  that  it  at  least 
must  hare  been  strongly  retouched,"  isnot  justifie<l 
by  facta;  and  Drivers,  tliat  'it  may  hare  been 
cost  into  its  present  form  by  one  faniiTiar  with  the 
terminology  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,'  t  is  (inite 
consiHtflut  with  tliB  view  that  we  have  the  orig. 
edict  BigncM  by  tho  king,  in  the  prepatatiuu  of 
which  it  is  not  mconceivable  that  Ezra  himaeli  ntay 
have  had  a  hand.  At  all  event«,  it«  preeerration 
was  probably  due  to  its  incorporation  by  Ezra  in 
his  memoirs,  for  the  thanksgiving  vrith  which  £. 
benna  is  natnrally  eonnecteu  with  the  royal  edict. 

Ezr  10  is  the  proper  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  E,  hat  Ezra  Ls  sj^oken  of  in  the 
third  per(K>n.  All  eflbrtA  to  explain  tliis  cliauge  of 
person  as  due  to  Ezra  liuve  been  hopttle«6  failures.; 
The  force  uf  the  fiu<t  1ie.><  in  the  change  taking 
place  right  in  tlie  middle  of  the  narrative  without 
any  explicable  cause.  Moreover,  we  find  one 
conspicuous  anachronism :  a  room  in  the  t«mple  is 
calle*!  nftur  Ji^liuhannii,  the  tton  of  Eliaidiib  (Iu*); 
but  Eliatihih  was  a  prominent  priest  in  432  (Neh 
13^  13*],  and  a  room  could  not  have  been  called 
bis  son's  in  468.f  Yet  there  are  point4  of  rcem* 
blance  with  E.  The  passage  is  probably  a  rcvinion 
and  abbreviation  of  E,  the  work  of  the  compiler. 

Nob  T"*-!©.  Of  this  portion  9«-10»  is  regarded 
bv  Stadell  as  an  original  |K)rtioD  of  E.  The  prayer 
ff^is  suited  to  Ezra,  and  tho  wurdu  prefixed  in  the 
LXX  '  and  Ezra  said'  ma^'  bo  an  original  note  of 
the  compiler'8  to  explain  lus  extract  from  E.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  soction,  1"^"-^.  is  usually  ac- 
counted for  in  the  anme  wa)*  as  Ezr  10,  to  which 
it  beam  stiiklnL;  reiu-inhlance.  There  is  room  for 
grave  doubt  about  the  chronology. H  There  la 
practically  no  guide  except  the  position  of  the 
passage.  A  comparison  of  V*  ami  Ezr  3'  shows 
that  the  compiler  has  made  a  fabw  connexion  of 
this  passage  with  N,  and  ho  does  not  apiwar  to 
have  oeen  an  expert  in  chronulofQ'.  Tho  section 
look  its  present  form  long  after  tho  evenu  de- 
scribed, so  that  confusion  of  order  was  easily 
possible.  Sayce  has  pointed  out  that  the  names  in 
S'eh  10  are  for  the  most  part  fotud  also  in  Ezr  £.  ** 
He  regards  this  section  as  the  work  of  *  a  layman/ 
and  not  a  priest  like  Ezra,  since  he  classes  himself 
with  ■thepeonle'(19*^"*")-'H" 

Neh  II'-IS-"  is  made  up  of  lists  extraoisd  from 
llie  C«mple  registers,  with  explanatory  notes  br 
tlie  compiler.  Ch.  11  is  closely  connected  with  7% 
and  may  be  based  on  N.  Ktiiiig  saya  that  cli.  1 1 
'  mi^ht  indeed  have  been  incorporatod  by  Neh. 
into  hilt  writings,'  but  that  I2>'^  *  on  account  of 
Jaddua  (12>^)  ftilla  into  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.' U 

Neh  13*^13*  cannot  b«  from  N,  for  it  nsos  the 
esprossion  '  in  the  day.-*  of  Neh.'  (12*^),  as  of  a  time 
long  past.  Kifnig  affmitn  that  Itf***"  comes  from  a 
later  hand,  but  holds  that  N  begins  with  13* 
instQad  of  13*,  as  most  critics  maintain.  W.  R. 
Smith,  OT.T(P  p.  427  n..  BuggesU  that  IS^-*  origin- 
aJlv  stood  between  Ezr  lO*-"^''. 

'riiere  remains  for  ronsideration  Ezr  1-fl.  Ch.  I 
is  very  likely  due  to  the  compiler,  though  he  may 
have  used  written  sources.  .  .  Vr,'-"»  are  found 
also  in  2  Ch  3G^-    The  ditTerences  are  very  alight, 

*  KinL  p.  SB4.    Bae  alao  Kuonta,  CrUiqrtt  d«  L'J.  T.  pt  SO?, 
for  detalb  of  tho  allcsvd  oolounof. 
»  J^OT*  p.  ML 

t  See.  t.9.,  RbH.  Strn,  JTeA.,  KttK  UTS,  p.  13t 
I  Se*  ComUl.  EinL  p.  SCO. 

iottth.d.  V.  jtr.iLuaa. 

^  Sm  art  Ezai. 

*■  Intnd.  t9  Bira,  Ifth.,  and  BiL  1885,  p.  <Ki 

ft /6.  n.Sa 

tl£inlinAuAT.180i,v.VK.  On  the  rdatloe ot  Xeh  11  to 
1  Ch  ifl-a  ace  Bavoa,  Intnd.  p.  BZ ;  UelUi.  vp.  rit.  y.  ISO : 
Ikrtlieaa-Bj-aBel, ' Kff.  Bsk.  Bandb.  c  AT,'  1S87.  Btr.,  JVaft  ,  u 
£tLp.li. 
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anil  are  due  to  acciilent  in  copying*  Vv.'*  con- 
tain the  edict  of  Cyrns,  From  a  oompariBon  with 
the  iuacriptiona  of  Cyras,*  it  appears  to  be  Btronuly 
coloured  Dv  Jewish  ideas.  Cyrus  attribates  ha 
auccess  to  M erodttch,  not  to  J". 

a'-S"  id  found  also  in  Neli  T""".  In  the  latter 
placu  it  LB  appended  to  Neliemiah's  memoirs  witli 
this  preface  :  '  And  1  found  the  book  of  the  genea- 
l^Ky  **'  those  who  firdt  v.tuae  up :  and  I  found 
written  in  if  (7').  There  uro  more  than  a  hundred 
variationd  in  the  two  versions.  The  nurabert  esp. 
diirer  oftcner  than  they  ngroo.t  Such  %-arintion  i» 
(UwayH  found  in  duplicates.  Cf.  Fss  U  and  !>3,  Ps 
18  and  2  S  22.  This  does  not  destroy  identity  of 
urigiit.  It  apjtearti  from  the  large  numWr  of  Huch 
lists  that  tlie  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  km-piny 
registers  of  important  names.  From  Huch  a  regis- 
ter the  Chronicler  has  incorporated  thu  list  into 
ite  present  place.  These  lists  have  been  but  poorly 
preaerrod  in  the  transmission  of  the  original  docu- 
ments, as  we  find  maay  errors  wherever  we  hare 
data  to  test  them.  Tnis  lint  was  already  a  part 
of  a  narrative  when  copied  by  Neh.,  since  both 
rerKJonti  end  with  narrative.  This  ending  in  Ezr 
introrjuo^s  tho  aissemblin;;  at  Jerns.  for  the  setting 
np  of  the  altar,  in  XelL  the  assembling  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  law. 

3'-4*  IB  veiy  generally  assigned  to  the  Chronicler 
(so  Comill,  Sciirader.  Ilyj-^el,  Driver,  etc.  For 
the  Kroundw  of  thi»  sou  JJJ'J*  547  f.). 

4*^  ThcMi  are  two  fragments  from  unknown 
Honroes.  They  ciinnot  l>e  trom  the  Chronicler,  for 
they  are  out  of  joint  with  the  context.  V.*  con- 
tainaa  statement  about  an  accusation  mode  against 
the  Jews  in  the  beg,  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  There 
is  no  hint  of  this  elsewhere.  4^  ma^'  have  been 
placed  here  on  the  snppoaition  that  it  was  intro- 
ductory u>  the  pas!>aue  folluwing,  but  we  shall  see 
that  tliLB  is  not  so.  There  in  no  reason,  however, 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  or  aathenticity  of  these 

VCTBeS, 

4M".  This  jMABage  is  written  in  the  Aram. 
langmif^c,  and  u  n  portion  of  a  n^orc  or  Icas  com- 
plete history  of  these  times  written  originally  in 
Aramaict  The  compiler,  finding  his  best  Miurces 
for  this  [>eriod  in  Araniaic,  incor[>orated  eonnider- 
able  portions  without  translation.  In  its  present 
arrangeiacDt,  however,  the  course  of  the  history  is 
very  much  obeeured,  as  will  be  more  fnlly  pointed 
out  below.  The  section  falls  into  two  porta,  both 
of  which  present  criUcal  problems  of  considerable 
intricacy.  For  convenience  these  problems  will 
be  diacussed  in  this  connexion. 

4^M.  AccaMtnK  bo  tlis  pwssat  amnnneiit  of  oar  book,  Uiii 
put  dsacribe*  Uw  wcurlnsofadecrMilroia  ArUxenea  to  ilop 
Itat  rabuUdlnf  of  tha  iMspJe.  But,  m  a  inAtcer  of  bet,  the 
pumg9  hu  nothlnx  to  do  with  th«  tccuplc.  and  Is  evEdcnUv 
mlmtMtd.  Aooorainc  to  4'  DUliUin,  UlthrwUlh,  Tabeel, 
BOO  the  rat  or  Ml  compuilonf  'wn>t«  ■  loiter  to  hint;  ArtJi- 
xennin  AmiAlc'  Tbla  latter  U  oot  the  one  loond  la  the 
verwe  following,  for  tluit  «M  written  by  R«hujn  the  cliArieuUur 
uid  Shinuhal  ibe  icribe:  moreover,  the  letter  which  btfrini 
with  v.li  U  orerlottded  with  tiitnsduotioni  iii  the  Anun.  poMMKe 
vT.^>6.  Slnoe  Arlaxenea  rdened  frooi  4Sa  to  e^,  thii  MMwe 
oan  hkva  nothing  t«  do  wtCb  ttie  limes  of  Zerubbebvl.  Tne 
correction  ot  Xerxof  t.>  to  Ounbyiee  (rel^in;  &S9-A&:X  end 
ArtAxnres  to  Oonalee  (peeudo-Smerdtt),!  !•  out  ol  the  que*. 
tlon,  ittice  cba  ooateou  scree  with  tlie  date  ueigned  to  the 
t«x:^  The  tetter  aaiye  thet  the  Jewa  er«  rebuUifinff  the  r»- 
bclllooa  end  bad  dtj,  and  have  (biiihed  the  wmllR,  and  reiwlred 
Uie  lomidatloua.  It  furtlier  declares  that  If  thU  citv  le  nitniilt 
and  the  vaIIh  flnlahed,  the  Jew*  will  rebel  and  refuxe  to  f»y 
tribute,  'ajidlD  tlieendltwlli  eodanucv  the  kiuu.'  The  buikl> 
log  of  the  temple  cannot  be  the  point  of  atlaick,  lor  that  would 
uot  BifoUj  rebelUoD.  If  the  teotple  were  the  matter  at  Iwuc, 
t>ie  Jews  would  hare  api>ealed  to  the  decree  of  Ofnis  as  they 
did  later.    The  kUig%  answer  airect  with  this  view.    U«  orders 


*  See  IIP,  new  aar.  v.  Uitt. 

f  The  nun-total  In  aacb  cace  b  the  aamo,  but  nritm  hy  IS.(iuo 
froRi  Um  suoi  of  the  detailed  nuiiitien.  (See  further  Kuenen, 
BeL  I§r.  U.  179). 

tOn  Renan'a  view  that  the  Arani.  eection  la  fron  the  Taryxuns, 
MO  Kxpcm.  TimtM,  Iv.  b46. 

•  £wald  ad*oa>led  Uib  [KwltJon,  nUt.,  Biif,  tr  iv.  lOfl. 


tttat  tbia  city  be  not  built,  until  a  dncree  ikliall  Im  miul«  t>jr  iiitu, 
but  makes  oo  alluiriua  to  the  temple.  II  a  rv>al  decree  bad 
been  iasued  fort^ddinc  the  rabulldlnr  of  Vm  temple,  the  people 
would  have  luuJ  ample  exeoae  lor  tbidr  neglecl  when  Haggal 
reproadie*  them  eo  sharp];.  ,  .  Zcrubbabel  and  Joshua  woutd 
soaroeijr  liivc  vciitunxl  to  renew  the  work  on  the  temple  with 
>uoh  a  decrcn  in  torcie.  I^lnallf,  TatteiuLi  would  not  have  failed 
to  nuke  uso  of  luizh  a  food  weapon  il  It  had  boan  at  hand. 

The  pepsstf  refen  to  an  attempt  to  rebuild  ibo  walls  o(  the 
cltjr,  which  luusl  hnve  oocnireil  in  the  Srat  put  of  the  rctgn 
of  Arta>erx<rs  before  the  oomin^  of  NehMniab.  '  The  J^u-g  whloh 
have  come  up  rram  thee' pS)nfers  either  to  Eirn  and  his  cotn- 
juiny,  or  to  mtatf  other  blind  ooiHwrniuK  which  Ui«  hifitory  ts 
silent.  V.M  does  refer  to  thu  bnikUng  of  the  tcmpli<u  and 
i«  the  effort  of  the  oompiler  to  hanaoaise  the  paeiace  with  the 
history  with  which  he  naa  erraneooaly  ooanected  It* 

i,  S.  This  aectloo  kivos  a  consistent  aooount  ot  the  rcbuUdloff 
of  the  temple,  but  (tifflcultira  arlsa  In  Its  reUtlon  to  ch.  .1,  ana 
to  Bay  ana  i*o.  lu  a' '  wc  ar«  told  that  Juebua  and  Zcntb^ 
setup  the  altar  soon  alter  the  arritoJ  of  the  flm  plljfrima.  The 
required  sacriAces  were  at  once  etarted.  Then  the  at:tual  work 
of  rebulldlue  the  temnle  was  begun  (3*^-).  The  text  Is  soms- 
what  oootused,  but  ii  Is  olear  that  the  writer  says  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  at  this  Utne ;  see  csp.  v" 
'  and  Uio  buildere  laid  the  tonndatiun  of  the  winple  of  J".'  The 
work  thus  begun  ma  stopped  by  the  advenarles,  who  *  weak- 
ened the  bands  ol  the  people  <4  Judab,  and  troubled  them  la 
buiUtng,  and  hired  ooaudjon  acalnsc  them,  to  fnutrate  their 
purpoae,  all  the  daye  of  Oyms  king  of  I'crela,  even  until  the 
reiip  o(  Daiiiu  king  of  Persia'  (I«-b). 

Uag.  and  Zech.,  contemporary  pn»phet«  under  whose  Intpira* 
tion  UH  work  ol  rebuilding  was  ulien  up  sod  carried  to  coib- 

eletioa,  give  no  hint  anywhere  that  the  temple  buil'Iing  was 
at  the  rcMimpiion  ol  a  Cask  alresdy  begun  axra  laid  aside  with 
goodrsason.  [lag.  speaks  of 'the liooae  that  llctli waste '(l*'*) ! 
lie  Bttribuiea  the  uuirosperotM  oondltloa  to  the  neglect  o(  too 
temple ;  he  denies  the  ralidlty  of  the  excuse  that  the  time  wsa 
not  suilabto.  The  unsulIabfencM  of  the  tim«  pleaded  bytlio 
peopledoesnotreler  to  thehostiltt;  ot  thvlrnciifht>ouni,  but  to 
thcur  poverty.  But  some  o(  thu  pnijihei'i  uttcrauoee  go 
furtlier.  Ha  says :  '  Ls^  to  heart  fmrn  tliin  day  bock  to  thi!  limi 
bcturv  one  Inid  atone  upon  a  itou«  la  the  icmple  of  J " '  (^>^)— a 
time  evidently  wittiln  his  recent  exfwriciice.  Hs  givui  the 
date  upuu  which  tbo  foundation  was  laid  in  a  prophecy  de- 
llvsrod  that  very  day ;  '  from  this  day  (orwud,  from  the 
twenty -fuurth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  from  Lbe  dky  that  liw 
toundutloo  uf  J"'s  tem|de  ia  laid '  (i^ 

Zeoh.  Mye :  *  The  buds  of  Zcrub.  have  l&id  tbo  faundation  of 
this  honM :  his  haiwls  shall  aUo  flnlafa  It'  {V^  referring  to  the 
laying  of  the  fouodatioa  Just  accomplished.  Two  years  later  he 
•am ;  '  Let  your  luuida  be  strooK,  ye  thai  hear  In  thsas  davs 
these  words  from  the  mouths  ot  the  prophet«,  which  were  In 
tlie  day  that  Iho  fouudatioa  of  th«  temple  of  J"  of  boeto  was 
laltl '  {»»).    The  prophele  must  have  been  Hag.  and  hlmselt 

A  Urye  iMtt «  the  l«tt«r  eeut  to  Darius  Is  tJikeu  up  with  the 
<lcfen«e  ot  the  Jews.  They  urge  that  they  wero  oalj'  doing 
what  Uyrua  had  aulhorisn].  t^heehbassar  had  been  appointed 
govemar,  and  he  cmme  to  Jerus., '  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  bouse  of  God  whidi  is  io  Jimis.;  and  slnoe  Oiat  time  even 
until  now  tutth  it  been  In  building,  and  yet  It  is  not  oom- 
plstcd'  <Esr  &10).  Hog  s>  shows  the  eontempt  lor  the  new 
temple  lelt  hy  those  old  men,  who  itUl  mDetSDerad  the  glory 
of  tbe  temrle  ot  Holomoo.  Wo  (btd  tlte  same  feelings  enpreisd 
in  Eir  x'!'- ".  It  seems  hnpoMiUe  that  than  two  poHagea  do 
not  refer  to  the  same  evenL 

lo  Ear  &■  we  rwd  that  *  Zorub.  and  Joah.  etood  tip  and  began 
to  build  the  house  ot  Uod.'  Notliing  b  salcl  about  eomploUng  a 
work  begun  before ;  the  Inlerenoe  is  plainly  that  a  new  laA 
was  takso  tip.  The  (|ue*lton  ol  Tatti.-n»i  Id  v.I,  '  Who  gave  you 
a  decree  to  build  t^iehoueef't  and  his  subeeqnent  action  inipiv 
not «  rsMunptiaa  ol  a  work  which  had  been  forcibly  stoppeo. 
but  tbe  ooming  up  of  a  now  issue.  The  paaaage  In  &»  already 
quoted,  whldi  may  appear  to  barmonlee  with  the  rceuiiiptlon 
theory,  do««  not  do  so.  for  it  pravea  too  much ;  Its  Mlntcsvsnt 
that  the  temple  hod  been  in  rroooea  ol  building  ever  diuv  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  uaued,  Is  oontiary  to  all  that  we 
know  from  other  kdutcos.  It  insy  tw  a  suflldeat  explanation  o( 
Uiis  iiiaocurocy  to  iiot«  ttx^t  U  i*  t-uniMlned  la  the  letti^r,  and 
Tatteiial  luo^'  have  inisim'U-ntood  tlw  Jew*,  who  lutsM  hato 
said  that  truui  Lbe  time  of  Cyrus  they  had  purposed  to  bui;>l  tho 
ten^,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  eo.  KOiiig  holds  that  £xr 
Si-fl  contains  tragmQiile  which,  by  tradition,  lure  been  re- 
ceived into  tbe  ongiBal  picture  of  tho  temple-bulMing  story, 
tt  la  quite  poMsiUeUutt  wt  hu^e  here,  in  fact,  poorly  preserved 
fragments  of  an  orlg.  Uvb.  account  of  tl>e  robuildlug  o<  tbe 
teuiulOL  The  peswaiji;  would  then  be  porBUet  with  the  Anun. 
aK!t[nn  oa  5,  6 ;  anil  in  that  case  the  trvuMesome  pasaage  «*-» 
would  not  be  seriously  out  of  place ;  that  Is,  It  ortginaOy  would 

'  Savoa's  view  that  V.M  properly  loUowv  v.i,  '  ae  imliceted  1^ 
the  gniamsUcal  OOflstmcUon  of  tbe  oriirinal  ChaJdce,'  and  that 
lh«  Tilifilfi  rnsssffn  la  Introduced  here  c|aautli<»Uy,  b  quito  un- 
tenable.   See  bis  Intnd.  p.  22. 

f  Tbe  words  rollowiag^andto  fbiUb  this  wall'  do  not  sup- 
port the  view  of  an  eariler  work  on  the  tcmiile.  ajie'H  rendered 
'  wall'  ie  a  word  of  doubtrul  meaning.  Knutncli,  Qran.  del 
JHb.  Ar.  |UZ,  suggMta  the  MitendaUon  M'PK  '  foundations  *  as 
\)S.  Sleek  held  Uiat  the  word  refers  to  the  waits  of  the  olty, 
Bint.*  p.  an.  Borthesu-Ryasal  intarprvta  after  LXX  the  woodso 
framework  for  the  building. 
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tevwatoori  Jimt  bvlom  Ihr  tui-irinirig  oriha  liUtOl?  ol  En^  lis 
pnwnt  tXMilinii  wouJil  ainiplr  b«  lurthvr  «mrl«noe  ot  the  limited 
orttiMl  Itiiirht  of  Ui«  «i)tnuikr.  For  (iirthRF  dlfotuiton  ot  thU 
qBMtloa,  M*  KflniK,  ifin^  p.  X91  ff.;  Driver,  X.07*  p.  H7  (irh«n 
oUwr  nArtncM  will  bv  luiind);  Beniinnr,  Htb,  Arcktu/i.  p. 
40a 

To  this  Axunaic  portion  a  frngmont  is  udded  in 
Hcbtevr,  G'*'*=.  U  l*  poctUiar  in  that  it  Q[)pliea  the 
term  'kinjtol  Assyria'  to  Uanu.i.  it  may  bt'  due 
to  th«  Chruiiirltir,  who  full  tliu  iiiiputtuiieu  of  the 
celehratiuii  of  the  Pax^vcr  lui^livul  after  Iho 
lic'lirjition  of  the  new  temple. 

We  have  seen  above  tliat.  tho  iKiok*  nnder  con- 
sideration were  originally  one  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  editor  who  put  tho  matorial  into  its  preM?nt 
shape  undouhttidlv  left  the  book  aa  a  anit.  This 
editor,  however,  found  the  proi-ess  of  compilation 
already  begun.  He  did  not  liiid  nil  the  vimuuit 
Bouroe/i  K-atleriKl  ami  indei»end(;nt,  bat  they  were 
alieniiy  Leathered  In  two  main  dacunmnu,  the 
material  having  citi.stered  a^iout  the  HtorivM  of  tliH 
two  chief  tlyure*  in  the  conununity.  The  laat 
editor  may  have  roarranKed  his  sourcea  ncc.  to  his 
own  idea-s :  he  proliably  made  additions  from  oUier 
ftuuri'us,  and  wu  fL-ar  omitted  (jortiuna  whieh  we 
Hliuuld  uppieriato  more  than  he  did  ;  certainly,  ht; 
made  additions  from  his  uwn  T>en.  The  convincing 
evidence  of  the  existence  of^two  KOfiarate  bookti 
before  the  last  rc«*iRion,  in  fonnd  in  the  presence 
of  the  dnptirat«  ti»tA  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7.  The  HsU 
were  already  a  fixed  part  of  tlic  narrative  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  so  that  the  Chronicler  could 
not  omit  either  one  without  difijointin*,'  bis  narra* 
live.  The  list  may  have  been  attached  to  N  by 
Nell,  himself,  though  it  in  more  likely  that  a  later 
hand,  who  f«tt  tlie  pmpri«ty  of  the  mmnexiun,  ia 
r«i4[KjnHilde  for  the  addition.  Wlien  tho  material 
was  iTollected  for  the  life  of  Ezra  and  the  time 
precedui};,  the  liiit  was  naturally  plaeod  wheru  it 
properly  belon^ja. 

Tlic  tirKL  part  of  thef<u  l>ookA  was  undoubtedly 
tho  genuine  mcmoirR  K  and  N.  To  tlie.'w,  other 
ma(<erial  wna  added  from  time  to  time,  to  complete 
as  far  as  possible  the  his<t«ry  of  the  restoration.  It 
i«  highly  probjihle  that  Neh  8-10,  which  we  have 
Been  reason  to  believe  a  revised  edition  of  poriionw 
of  E,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  lik.  of  Kzra, 
and  was  lator  transferred,  from  ohron.  considera- 
tions. In  tho  apocr.  Kadraa,  which  is  preferrad  by 
Romii  wTit«r«  t<i  the  cnnonic-al  Kxr.*  a  brief  account 
of  the  prom ul(;iit ion  of  tlie  law  fcillowH  immediately 
tliB  story  of  the  CTeat  divorce  (see  I  E«  11'^). 

Tlierc  ran  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  linal  editor  of 
Ezr-Xeli  wa-i  the  author  of  the  IJk.  of  C'hronicles.t 
lie  gathered  material,  and  prepared  a  history, 
written  ace.  to  his  own  point  ol  view  from  Adam  to 
Nehcmiah.  HiM  work  wom  out!  Iiuij;  pitice,  Ker-Nch 
twiner  a  (wrt  of  Chronicles,  liut  tlie  latter  ha^l  a 
coaMiderahlH  iitni^'^'lo  to  get  into  tho  canon,  The 
Chronicler's  non-l  trwitmt'nt  of  tho  hititory,  already 
covered  by  other  IkmiUb,  did  not  win  favoiu  at 
once.  But  Kzr-Neh  WM  the  only  Bource  of 
information  for  the  important  period  of  the  re- 
■itoration.  Moreover,  the  Chronicler's  peculiar 
methods  were  not  conftptcuouit  in  the  lat^tr  history. 
In  fact,  hiH  Ilk.  of  Chroniclci^  itt  an  attempt  to  read 
the  Minditiiinsof  the  iat^er  time*  into  the  earlier. 
The  hiliT  i>ortion  was  therefore  separated  from 
Iheparlier,  and  found  its  place  in  the  canon.  In 
the  Jteparatton,  a  few  verses  were  retained  in  each 
part  (Kzr  1'-^,  2  Ch  afT*). 

Tho  hist,  value  of  these  books  is  very  preat ;  for 
they  stand  alone  for  an  important  ejHKdi,  and  thev 
contain  docaraent«  of  arcat  hnportimce.  hut  idl 
parts  ore  not  equally  reliable.  The  Chronicler  was 
not  a  dtscruuinatintr  crittu.     He  nHu«  liis  sources 

■  8m  6«rc«.  aCV  i>.  037. 

t  8m  tbo  Able  diKUMdon  by  Bean,  Xta«  AUt  Tut.  p.  8  ff. 


as  if  all  were  alike  trustworthy.  Natnrally,  E  and 
!N  ore  the  most  reliable.  The  personal  narrative 
of  eye-witnesses  and  principal  participants  is  of 
the  uigheitt  value.  Next  in  imjM>rtHuce  an  htst. 
sources  are  tho  memoirs  which  have  been  worked 
over  by  the  compiler,  deiii;,'nat«d  by  Kautr^'h  « 
undn:  e  Ezr  It),  Neh  &-1U;  »  Neh  11*"*  {ace.  to 
Kautzsch).  Of  fp-eat  value  aleio  ure  the  Aram. 
documents  in  Ezr  i'-H^*  7'^'=*.  Tlio  other  sourcea 
ore  too  far  corrupted  from  their  original  fonu  to 
bo  of  prinnir]'  value. 

NotwitliHtandin*,'  the  inferior  trustworthinea* 
of  some  portions,  and  the  inrompletenejw  of  iho 
whole,  it  IB  ptwtsiido  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic 
and  iMjctic  litersturo  of  tho  period  to  fonii  a  toler- 
ably clear  and  connected  idea  of  the  times.*  If 
much  is  lacking  wliicli  we  uhould  like  to  know, 
that  is  but  common  to  all  periodic  uf  history,  and 
there  is  compensation  in  the  presen'ation  of  precious 
original  docnmenlH.  Tim  ctuu:  would  he  dilVerent  if 
the  Chronicler  had  worki_'d  over  the  whole  of  E  and 
N,  ao  that  we  could  only  infer  their  eii»tence,  and 
if  ho  hnd  translated  and  revised  the  Aram,  doca- 
ments. 

[Since  tho  altove  was  in  t'yne,  the  qnestion  of  the 
criHlimcudue  to  the  ChrouirlerH  narrative  and  of 
the  historicity  of  the  Jews'  Kctum  under  Cyras 
has  been  discussed  afresh  by  Kosters  in  the  ThT 
(1897).  618  a;  See  also  tho  Erpos.  TinM,  viii, 
(1897),  71,  200,  268,  3-20,  351  (the  lost  by  Vu 
Iloonacker),  ix.  GU. — Edituk.] 

LimLiTtiis.— <jl)[NTlu>i3Vono*.— Driver./.OT^  L40ir.:S»v<M, 
Inlnd.  to  Bxr.  KA.  mnd  Ktt.;  Ku«»«n,  ISut.-Urit.  KuUt<Li 
H  V>.  iA-961  CamQI,  Sinint.^  WHft.:  V/i\-U\-o--r.  Afiu»t. 
I.iltMratur,4fHB.;  Rilnlir.  A'in/ittf.;  Wellhausra-BlMk.  Arti/WI.*; 
EwtXA,  Hut.  L  (B>  Ht8TOKT.~«tado,  G'<u.  d.  I'aU.  Itr.  H; 
RcOMi,  i/urf.  qf  i'topU  of  Imtft,  ilk.  vil. ;  WaUh»uwMi,  Itr. 
w,  Jiul  <;«>.;  £wskl,  ni»t.  v.;  Meyer,  <?«.  <t  AllrrtK  I.  (C) 
CuHsxxTASiES. — Bfle,  *fisr.  siidNui.,'InC'amA.  Biblt:  ll«wlin- 
•on.  In /Mini  Ctm,,  Spmitr'e  Gnn,,  wkI  in  Kmaid  ,\tiuimiah 
ai«n  or  tbs  KUa  Mrtee);  Kell,  Err.  Xih.  and  KM. :  F.  W. 
fichultx  In  iMng^t  Commmtaru;  B«rtlimu-RyMel  In  Kg/. 
£ni7.  Hdbeli.;  OcuU  In  Btnrk  &nd  7x^k\tt's  Kg/.  iTom.;  Ksnn- 
hAiMcn,  Ucifriw.  d.  All.  Buml.  (i))  .MisoiLLAyHOfis.— Snend, 
tiat.  d.  UB  Kir.  u.  Sfh.\  Hunter.  Afttv  tSt  KzOr;  Sohmkr. 
CXH-i;  S«7cc  //C'Jf>;  Bacr,  liatu  Err.  tt  Nth.  (valusbk  tor 
the  text  ftiid  Arun.  nsradl^nu ;  at.  Mjutl,  OniniM.  PnGue,  siul 
KAutimrti.  p^  M  n.) ;  Kortcn,  U«t  UenUi  v.  Itr. ;  V^n  Uoooftckcr, 
Nauv.  KituL  t.  I.  Hatawr.  Juiea  (mainly  s  reply  to  Kosteti) ; 
UorcT,  UntsttAunff  dta  Judtnlbvnu ;  cl.  WellhauMa's  rerlGW 
Of  this  book  hi  GO  A  (ISffl),  il.  8t>fr..  and  the  npij  oT  Meyer. 
JuiiuM  treUkatiten  u.  rttntuf  &Ar<M,  etc  Kor  w  Anattlc 
lancuigvMstilKiiunnraor  WirM-r(tli«2).  Ksutisch  OIMM)*  Sttsok 
(IdK),  ud  Marti  (ISOT).  Fon-riMc&l  transIsttMiSMC  &r<|itwr«i 
ifefr.  and  Chrinian.  by  J.  t'.  Putcn;  KsutSKh.  Ueii.  Stttr. 
tt.  AT  (In  whUJi  tho  smircM  sra  indicated  by  lvlt«n  tn  th» 
niSTffln):  R«uts,  jt/e.  T»L  Iv.  L.  W.  BATTEN. 

EZRAH  ln->:x,  A V  Ewa).— A  Judahite  <l  Cb  4^. 

SeeOENKAIXKJY. 

EZRAUITE  ('n-iT|4,  LXX  'Up<in\fir^).—\  name 
t^iveu  to  Ucman  in  the  title  of  Fs  88,  and  to  Ethan 
in  Ps  S9.  It  is  used  also  of  Ethan  in  I  K  4", 
where  LXX  (B)  reads  Zapti-nit.  It  ia  beat  under- 
stood as=Zerachite,  cf.  1  Ch  2*,  in  which  Ethan 
and  Human  are  1<?rmed  Minn  of  Zerah.  A  double 
tradition  concerning  Ps  88  appears  to  be  emlKKlied 
in  the  title ;  it  is  called  a  '  Psolm-tKin;;  of  the 
Koruhit4!s/  and  'a  meditation  hy  Ueman  the 
Eziithitc'  There  were  also  a  Uemiui  and  on 
Ethan,  Merarites,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according 
to  1  t'h  16'^:  the  Ezraliitos  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Ju.lah.  W.  T.  Davison. 

EZRI  ("^r;).— David's  anperintendent  of  Bgti^ 
culture  (1  Ch  27»). 

EZRIL  [B  'E)>iX.  A  4-,  AV  Eiril),  1  Ea  QM; 
AZAHEL  in  Ezr  10*. 

*  On  tlio  vslue  of  these  booln,  sm  Byte,  Etra  end  N*i>. 
latrod.  1 11. 
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FABLE  ia  tutuAlly  defincal  (with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
[lis  hie  of  Oay)  to  ije  'a  narrfttive  in  which  beinca, 
irratioual  ami  BOiiietiiuea  inaniiiiAte,  are,  for  Ine 
purpuM^v  uf  iiiorul  ui^tructiou,  feigned  to  net  and 
s[itak  with  Iiunian  intert^Hts  aiiti  (m.^xiuiis ' ;  and 
lient-'i!,  tiM  Huch  bviti}^  du  nut  ureiii'iil  unaJo^tes  to 
man  in  the  Kpiritunl  region,  it  dillvrd  from  other 
troptw  (see  ALLEGORY)  in  that  it«  Ii'skoiih  are  con- 
tined  to  the  ephero  of  practical  vrorldly  prudence. 
Acceptin;;  thiH  prevailinc  URiige,  we  lind  (and  the 
rarity  Is  not  smrpriHing)  nit  two  imttanccs  of  fahlo 
in  sacred  litoraturc:  (1)  Jotham's  fable  of  the 
trees  choot^in;:  their  king  (Jg  B"'") ;  and  (2)  the 
fahlo  of  the  thistle  and  the  <%dar  of  Ix:lunon,  in 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  Anuuiali  (2  K  U*).  In 
neither  of  theee  cases,  however,  is  the  stoiy  de- 
Mcribed  hy  any  appellation.  Indeed  the  word 
/nhit  does  not  occur  in  the  cononieol  OT,  nor  i^ 
.ufOoi  (ita  Apoer.  and  NT  equivalent)  certainly 
found  in  tiio  UCX,  except  in  Sir  20^  ('a  man 
without  gmee  is  08  a  tale  out  of  Bcason '),  whore  in 
the  next  verue  wapafioX-^  appears  aa  the  parallel,  'a 
wise  «iw.'  The  compound  nv0&k<rfQi,  author  vf 
faUea,  tfl  titii>ed  in  Bar  7^ ;  and  here  tlie  parallel, 
searcher  out  uf  understanding,  augguatn  a  similar 
interpretation.  Accordingly,  we  nmy  conclude 
that  the  nearest  approach  m  the  OT  to  the  idea  of 
i»S6o\  la  found  in  mda/tdl,  the  dark  sayuvj,  parable, 
proverb,  adage,  in  which  Orientals  clotlietl  their 
de«per  tliouKlita  (Fs  4I>*  78',  Kzk  17^).  and  which 
sonietinieH  appeam  lo  stand  for  a  \oanwifi  exampte 
(Jur  24' [Judah]  'a  reproach  and  a  jtr(/rr:rfj'  ropa- 
PoXiJ,  L3uC).  Thia  docs  not  diirer  materially  from 
the  Homeric  and  almoet  purely  jKwticol  use  of 
mC^oi, — found  once  or  tnico  aUo  in  Plato, — from 
which  the  connotation  of  truth  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  baniiihed. 

lint 'in  Creek  prose,  a«  a  rule,  and  even  occa- 
Bionally  in  jioetry  as  early  a«  that  of  Pindar 
(0,  I.  -17,  A".  7.  34),  fi09n  wa»  the  Latin/»»A«/»,  oou- 
notin^yiV^iun,  wmietimes  (in  opposition  to  wXiatia) 
!^|Mjiitaneou»ly  ^aoning,  as,  in  religious  tradition, 
the  myth  of  god  or  hero  (Plato,  Zisgn.  6.  803  D) ; 
MmutiuicH  deliberately  ooinixtaed,  lilce  il^p's 
Fabler  (Plato,  Phad.  WC),  and  then  oppofwd  to 
\irfOt,  the  historic  Htory,  or  to  oK-^ikia,  actuiU  fact 
(Plato,  PKad.  61  B ;  Xristot.  Hut.  An.  0.  12).  It 
IH  to  this  uMage  that  the  NT  f^i-ffot  allien  itnelf 
(1  Ti  I*  4',  2  Ti  4*,  Tit  1'*,  2  P  l'«). 

In  2  P  I"  the  word  apparently  hears  the  general 
MOse  of  Jirtion,  '  what  we  tell  you  aa  to  the  power 
and  coming  of  tlie  Lord  is  not  cunningly  dev-iaed 
liction,  hut  sober  truth.'  Bat  the  /nbfe-i  referred 
to  in  the  Pastoral  Kpp.  as  aln-ndy  end  an  glaring 
the  soundness  of  the  faith  and  the  hcAltli  of  the 
(-hurulicA  in  l^phumis  and  Crete,  are  of  a  special 
kind.  They  are  '  Jewish  *  (Tit  1") ;  they  are  '  pro- 
fane and  anile'  1  Ti  4^  (rf.  Pint.  Hep.  1.  SAO); 
they  are  connected  with  gcnealogict,  1  Ti  1*  (cf 
Pinto,  Tim.  22  A,  as  to  the  olfspring  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha),  with  fghting*  about  tim  law  (Tit  If) 
and  with  eommananu!»ts  of  men  (Tit  I").  The 
two  last  exprestions  and  the  epithet  Jewith  lind 
some  explanation  in  the  rigid  aMceticiiuii  of 
abstaining  from  meats  and  forbidding  to  marrr 
(1  Ti  4'),  which  was  doubtless  founded  upon  Jewi«Ii 
law,  and  was  a  uliaracteristiu  of  that  side  of 
OnoBticlsni  which  was  afraid  of  matter,  even  as 
licence  (Tit  l^  '")  was  the  cbnracteriatie  of  that 
other  side  which  nfl'ected  to  despise  itif  {Kiwer  ;  the 
'genealogies'  remind  mj  of  tho  worship  of  angels 


At  ColoMue  (Col  2").  and  the  OnoflticiRm  which 
bridged  tho  gulf  Iwtnei^u  <Tod  and  the  world  by 
means  of  angelic  intermediaries  generatetl  from 
the  n/vrvma  and  from  one  another;  and  when  we 
rend  alw  elsewhere  in  these  eptetles  of  the  '  gnoria 
falaelv  ao-called '  ( 1  Ti  6""),  of  the  *  roaurrcetion  past 
already '  (^2Ti  2").  of  the  *  enchanters'  (2 Ti3»),  and 
of  tho  'aoctrinca  of  demons'  [1  Ti  4*),  we  are 
irresiitibly  drawn  towarda  the  belief  Uiat  the 
fablta  <ii  tb«se  epistlea  are  closely  akin  to  the 
teaching  of  Ophite  (Jnosticihrn  —  that  earliest 
(inosticisni  of  AKia  Minor,  which  was  u  strikingly 
fiimilar  mixture  ufJewiuh  and  heathen  ifpeculation, 
ritnal,  and  practice.    See  GNOirricigM. 

LtmiTtma— Crenwr,  iKft.-T'AMl  hex,  %.  ft:ii>^  vnA  >t>M>4>«« ; 
Trcncb,  /*araMM.  p.  2 ;  Ckwbel,  PonMcr  tjjJtm*,  Sit.;  Moon, 
JtulfWi,  iMfl.;  Amwl  Brill*  woA  6uJtb.  Ofia  «.•.;  aart  k9 
AkLMOUT ;  oa  tb«  'tibles'  ol  Put.  Epp.  im  UchtlooL  BOtlical 
Eiwaffs.jK  illtl. ;  (on  tliei>t»icr«i<le-th«t  theherrt^ia  tiaiply 
Jadmmio—UoTt,  Judaittit  t'Sriilianily,  Lect.  7). 

.1.  Massig. 

PACK  is  AV  tr.  of  1.  '\v,  for  which  ItV  in  several 
instances  flub<(titutes  more  exact  renderings,  such 
as  'nose'  (On  24*'),  'nostrils'  (Ezk  38").  2.  ]'S, 
lit.  'cyo'  (e.ff.  Kk  10^  »,  Nu  22»  'tho  face  of  the 
enrtli ').  Kv  rightly  gives  '  eyes  *  instead  of  '  face' 
in  1  K  20»»-«,  2  K  9».  Jer  4^.  3.  b-;?  very  fre- 
quent both  in  a  lit.  and  a  metaphorical  sense  {c.ff. 
'19  S;'  'upon  the  face  of).  The  shewbread  (see 
Bread,  p.  318")  waa  called  crjf  on'j,  Ht.  'bread  of 
the  face,  i.e.  preeencc'  (see  next  paragraph). 
With  a  peraonal  pronoun  '  my  (thy,  bis,  etc)  face* 
may  be  simplv  a  circumlocution  for  'me  (thee, 
him,'  etc.).  /ienoe  the  pul»(titutitm  by  KV  of 
'them'  for  'their  face'  in  Kx  U**,  and  of  •  thee' 
for  *  thy  face '  in  Gn  30»,  l»t  9»  28'.  Conversely,  in 
Jer  17"  AV  has  '  thee  '  and  RV  *  thy  face.' 

The  face  or  countenFuice  as  tho  noblest  part  of 
the  person  was  used  to  moan  presence,  and  is  often 
BO  tran&lated.  From  the  implieil  invitation  or  |ier- 
mission  to  ajtproach  {K»t  4'"),  it  came  t<>  mtaa 
favour,  aceej>tanc9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  with- 
held or  averted  face  was  equit^alent  to  disapproval 
or  rejection  (Ps  13i  27'  88'*  US'  etc.).  Such  tavour 
was  called  the  light  of  the  eouutenancc,  giving  life 
and  rcfrvibnient  like  that  of  the  sun  (Ph  u9'^  etc.). 
Among  tbu  Arabs,  a  fit  of  anger  or  the  sudden 
etrect  of  bearing  bad  news  is  called  the  darkening 
of  tlie  sky  on  the  face.  To  '  respect  jranonn '  ia 
generally  c'j;  «?;,  hut  in  Dt  1"  i6'»,  Pr  2-1"  28>'  it  is 
C-J5  "I'^i,  lit.  to  recognise  the  presence  of  one  («c. 
uniuNtly). 

To  Biiit  in  the  face  was  the  strongest  possible 
expre-ision  of  Fcom  and  aversion  (Nu  12",  Dt  25*, 
,]»]3  mV",  Ih  .W,  Mt  26"  27",  Mk  lO"  14".  IS"", 
Lk  IS'').  In  heated  altercation,  an  Oriental  often 
UHoa  an  ejaculation  which  meBn.i  '  I  npit  in  your 
face,'  at  the  same  time  spitiing  on  tho  ground  at 
the  feet  of  the  person  ho  is  quarrelling  with. 
Modesty,  hnmiltty,  worship,  Belfabasemcnt,  are 
expressed  by  the  veils  of  women  (Gn  24**},  the 
reverential  shrouding  of  the  face  with  the  mantle 
(1  K  10"),  the  wings  with  which  the  eerophim 
loveretl  the  face  (Is  6"),  and  the  face  bowed  to  tho 
ground  (Gn  42"  etc.).  To  have  the  face  covered  by 
another,  oa  in  the  caae  of  Uaman  (Est  7*),  was  a 
KigTi  of  doom  ;  the  napkin  drawn  over  the  face  and 
wound  round  the  head  waa  i>&rt  uf  the  covering  of 
the  dead  (Jn  11**  20^).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

FACT.— A  'fact'  (Lnt.  facttim)  is  any  act  or 
deetl,  good  or  bad  ;  and  this  was  the  commonest 


sieaning  of  the  word  till  about  the  beginning  uf 
the  present  century.    Thus  Spenser,  PQ  i.  iv.  34— 
'  Iiitt,  wben  llie  furtoud  flt  wm  orvrput, 
His  cruel  hot*  h«  otlvEi  wDukl  repent.* 

Sunilftrly  Bun yau,  PP  (Clar.  Pr.  iil.  p.  42),  •  falling 
tlown  a|Kin  his  knees,  he  [Christian]  IMkt^(l  Uoa 
forgivBiituu  for  that  httt  foaliiih  fact.'  Bo  T. 
A(lamf>,  //  Peter  (Pur.  Divinos),  p.  3,  'Thcodooins 
exeoAci)  a  foul  fart,  beuau.te  David  had  done  tho 
like'  Thin  in  the  meaning  in  2  K  10  (heading) 
•  John  by  his  letters  causeth  seventy  of  Ahab's 
children  to  l>e  beheaded  :  he  cxcuseth  the  fact  by 
the  prophccv  of  Elijah*;  and  2  Mac  i"  'Certain 
of  the  GrecKs  that  abhorred  the  fact  also '  (Gr. 
fff/i^iroTor^/Mii^yrbnr icalTuj' 'RXXiJviiif,  KV  'the  Greeks 
aUo  joining  with  tlinui  iu  hatred  uf  the  wi(iked> 
new.  This  is  the  only  exarople  of  tvh*.,  tboauh 
pMowoftjpitj)  is  found  2  Mac  4*  [A  -tita]  H*).  The 
present  ose  of  'fact'  for  something  tliat  liaa 
ootuaJly  ooenrred,  an  nndeniable  truth,  though 
qait«  closeleai  toT/actum,  and  belonging  to  all  the 
RomBnic  equivnlunti>  {VT./ait,  It. /atto,  Sp.  hecho), 
ti  not  found  in  Eiigliiih  before  1032. 

J.  HASTPfaR. 

FAIN  is  proi^rly  'glad,'  oa  Dyke,  Worthy 
Ootnvtttn.  50,  'Then  full  faine  wift  thon  1*0  to 
have  Christ  Jesus  receive  thy  soule ' ;  or  '  gimtly,' 
as  Jn  H?*  Tind.  *Syr,  we  wolde  fayne  »e  Jesus,' 
But  the  commonest  meaning  has  always  been 
'glad  undur  the  circoiustnuues,'  and  that  ia  its 
meaning  in  AV  :  Job  27^  '  he  would  fain  floe  out 
of  hiH  hand  '  (t;^*  C^^i;,  AVm  '  in  llt^eing  he  would 
floo  ') :  1  Mac  6** '  they  were  fain  to  diupcrse  them- 
•elve.1 '  {ijKopirlaOTjaiii',  UV  '  ther  were  ernttcrcd  ') ; 
Lk  15"  '  he  would  fain  have  titled  his  belly  with 
tho  huskfl  that  tho  swino  did  cat'  [^TtSOfut).  Cf. 
Shaka.  Lear,  iv.  vii.  3«— 

'  uid  wmM,  thoti  tain,  f«cr  father. 
To  bore]  thee  with  Kwtiut,  utd  rog^M  forloni. 
In  khort  and  aiustj  atrawt* 

From  this  the  word  easily  slipped  into  the  sense  of 
'  obliged,'  '  compelled,'  as  in  Prr/,  to  AV  *  he  was 
falu  to  make  tUm  answer,  I  cuitaot  [reiul  the  book] 
for  it  is  sealed';  Is  1'  Cov.  'Youre  londe  licth 
waist  .  .  .  and  ye  mnet  be  fayne  to  sloude  and 
loke  upon  it' ;  and  Defoe,  Cnuoe  :  'When  the  tiile 
was  out,  I  cot  most  of  the  pieces  of  cubic-  nHhonr. 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with  inhnite  labour  ; 
for  I  wait  fain  to  go  for  it  mto  the  water,  a  work 
which  fatigued  me  very  much.' 

To  tlie  three  oxamulBfi  in  AV,  KV  adds  two : 
Lk  13"  'Herod  would  fain  kill  tUee'  (WAfi  at 
AMOtcTt'ivai  ;  AV  'will  kill  thee,'  the  tr*  of  all 
previous  Eng.  VSS  [Wye.  'will  slay  thee']);  and 
Ac  '^^  •  With  but  little  persuasion  *thou  wonldtutt 
fain  make  me  a  Christmn '  ['Ee  ^M-yv  fit  irtiQen 
TipKtmatrhv  FO(^<rai ;  AV  'Almost  thou  persnadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,'  following  TU  TcWvtfai  for 

Th«  readlnr,  wt^r^  or  ftrithu,  i»  dlacuMcd  in  WH  'Salart 
Bcadlngv,'  <M  toe  Tlw  bc«t  iirtninieDt  fur  w-i^rm,  la  iia  iliffl. 
oultjr :  to  ibnpllff  the  ODoetnictiaa,  ytttrttu  mar  have  bttn 
taken  tn  from  the  nbuct  vetiw. 

Tike  tranalalion  U,  on  either  rcadlns,  nearly  ImposHible. 
The  AVIaacomblaaUtmoftheGcnova  >'T(]:>.'<7>,  'Almoet  Uivu 
(icrvuadeat  me  to  beoonie  a  Obrittitui,*  and  tho  Iliabops*, '  Sam> 
wliat  Umu  pennnulaRt  matn  be  aChrintlan.'  But  it  gtvc«  an 
uoknAwn  seniM  to  )•  tA^tv  besides  tDlIowlng  the  IfSi  prohabln 
>)>■«««.  The  RV  b  new,  and  to  got  (1)  Ibj  nentally  iiimaj-iint 
rir*  (T)  'Ulitur'  after  jr  iiJyit;  (8)  by  tmulatlnc  wtiBui 
'  wooldeat  (aln,'  ao  aa  to  brina  out  thi;  aonw,  which  It  oGitalnlj 
ha^  of '  attempt  to  jmeuule^ ;  ami  (3)  bj-  repplyinii  ±m  bafore 
rit«nu.  Itbodreraelv  criticised  bv  Fli'lil.  r/ri'uM  >'<nT.  lit  (id 
toe.  Bat  Raodall,  Ads  a/  Ap(m.  in  Grt^and  EngSiA  tiSSfT), 
aooepla  It,  renderins, '  At  litUe  ooiit  than  wouldcat  Iain  penuade 
nut  to  make  me  a  OhriKltao  I '  IjTIie  cxclamatloa  mark  ti 
lutasdod  to  migrtat  the  irony  ia  Atfnppa'i  roicO- 

J.  HASTISas. 

FAINT.— From /«n«  the  ptcp.  of  Old  Yr.feinffre. 
to  feiffn,  faint  signified  first '  feigned,'  •  preleudwl,' 
ad  Earl  Kivers,  Dictes,  144,  '  Ha  that  loueth  the 


with  feynt  tone.'  But  it  passed  earlv  into  the 
sense  of  weak  !  whether  (1)  as  a  purely  phifsxfol 
state,  as  Gn  25^  *  Esau  came  from  the  held,  and 
he  was  faint'  (VV.  «>  25*'.  Dt  25",  Jg  v>*-\ 
Is  29";  TV  1  8  I4*-*',  2S  21";  tio  1  S  *>»»>  ; 
1:11;  2  S  W,  Is  40=* ;  iK\6oftM.  1  Mao  3'^) :  or  (2)  as 
chielly  moral,  almost  =  '  cowardly,'  *  which  occurs 
only  ID  the  phrase  iaiat-hearted,  Dt  20^  {z^'k-  T)t 
lit.  *  soft  heflrted  '} ;  Is  7*  (TIT***  ^%  R^'  '  neither 
let  thine  heart  be  faint'),  Jer  48"  (md^,  RV  '  they 
arc  melted  away '},  Sir  4»  [f*^  i\ii<r<f>vx-^9-^,  so  V)  ; 
or  (3)  OS  gpirituol,  through  eorrow,  Jer  8",  La  !*■ 
(both  'n)  1"  ft"  (both  Tr\-\),  or  calamitT.  Is  1»  Cn). 
The  verb  ia  derived  from  the  adj.  tt  is  used  in 
the  foregoing  senses,  and  aleo  in  the  modern 
phvhi'-al  wnse  of  'swoon'  (Du  8",  Ad.  Est  15'). 
Faintness  is  used  physically  in  Ad.  Est  15'"  and 
spiritually  in  Lv  2(P*.  J.  UAaTi»08. 

PAIR.— 1.  Beauti/ui,  aa  Sob  v.'  'a  very  fair 
woman'  (miX^  <rip6Spa) ;  Sir  24"  *  I  am  the  mother 
of  fair  love"  (r^  dyon^trewt  r^t  coXiJtV  So  fre- 
quently in  OT  ;  but  in  NT  only  Ac  7"  [Mo«e«] 
*  was  exceeding  fair '  {iarelot  ru  6e<^,  lit.  '  fair  to 
God,'  see  under  EXCEEDIXO.  'The  adj.  occurs  also 
He  II"  and  again  of  Mosa^ ;  AV  'proper';  ItV 
'  goodly,'  the  word  in  Ex  2*  where  tho  neb.  in  ^m 
'good').  3.  Unspotted,  Zee  3'"*  '  a  fair  mitre' 
(ilnp).  Of.  Pr.  Bk.  (1552) 'a  fayre  white  lynnen 
clothe  ' ;  Exk  I'  Cov.  '  fayre  scoured  mctall '  ; 
Wesley  (1737),  Works,  i.  46, '  a  paper  liook  ;  all  tho 
leaves  thereof  were  fair,  except  one.'  WycUrR  tr. 
of  Zeoyia(1382)*aclt'enernpite'  (I3SS,  'a  cleene 
mytre'J;    Donay,   'a    cleano   mitre,'      Covcrdala 

g'ves  *  fair,'  and  the  other  VSS  follow  him.  Amer. 
V  rcfltoroe  'clean.'  8.  PtamibU,  Gal  tt"  'to 
make  a  fair  show'  {tvKpofijvriaan) ;  elsew*here  only 
of  speech.  In  Sir  6' '  fair  speaking '  is  used  in  a 
good  sense,  '  a  fair-speaking  tongue  will  inereaae 
kind  i^reetings'  (eflXaXot)-  The  modem  form  'fair* 
Dpnkcn '  had  nlso  a  good  meaning  onoe,  as  Capgrara 
{U60),  CKnm.  SI,  *  Uewos  .  .  .  (ayre-spolqrn,  bat 
ho  spak  bat  seldam.' 

In  Ezk  27"-'*-  '»•  "■■  »•»  '  fair*.'  i.e.  markets,  ts 
used  in  AV  {after  Wye.  in  v.'^  and  Geneva  llimugli- 
out)  an  tr.  of  Heb.  0V^-3|P,  which  is  evidently 
'wares'  as  AV  baa  it  in  v.",  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word.  RV  gives  'wares'  (wU. 
see)  throughout.  J.  HAfiTDtos. 

FAIR  HAYEH8  (EaXol  Atti4»t%),  one  of  the  placea 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  St.  Faol's  voyara  to 
Komo  {Ac  27*''^),  ia  a  small  bay,  two  leagues  E.  of 
(_'(ipe  Matala,  on  the  S.  ccirut  of  Crete.  There  does 
nut  Heem  to  have  lieen  a  town  at  the  ]^ilare,  but 
there  was  one  near  it,  uLllfsd  Latiea.  Neither  Fair 
HavensnorLaseais  mentioned  in  classical  writings, 
but  the  former  name  survives  in  the  moderD  Gr. 
dialect  as  At^Mwrat  KaKwt,  and  arohieologicaj  re- 
search has  confirmed  the  identity  of  both  places. 
It  has  been  suggf^^tcd  t  hat  the  name  i.^  eupheuilstio, 
and  tho  fact  that  an  attempt  vi-aa  made  to  reach 
Phuunix,  the  modem  Lutro,  a  cont^iderable  dis- 
tuiicB  \V.  along  the  coattt,  in  the  cinminstajieas 
montioDod  in  Ac,  adds  enipltaxis  to  the  Ktalement 
that  the  havt>n  wan  not  commodious  to  winter  in. 
On  the  other  hrind,  it  pnnx-d  a  welcome  shelter  to 
St,  Paul  and  those  who  were  with  iiim,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  at  a  most  critical  part  of  their 
voyage.  The  diircrcncc  ttetween  Fair  Havens  and 
Phifnix  was,  thst  while  the  former  was  sheltered 
only  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds,  the  latter  waj 
'the  only  secure  harbour  in  all  winds  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Crete.'  W.  MuiR. 

FAIRS.— Sec  Fajb,  Wares. 

*  01.  M.  Smilli.  Workt,  ii.  819,  *Th«  taint  tplst  Out  went  lo 
the  UnO  ot  CancAn.' 
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FAITH.— I.  The  Philological  Exprbssion  ot 
Faith. —Thw  verl.  'to  believe'  in  AV  of  OT 
uniformly  rejire*unts  the  Heb.  )'i?(<'7,  Hiph.  of 
I51J,  exce|it,  of  conrso,  in  Dn  6*"  wliero  it  repre- 
senU  tlio  corresponding  Aramaic  form.  TLe  root, 
which  is  widely  spread  among  die  Semitic  tougnea. 
aDd  which  tn  the  word  *  Amen '  had  heeu  adupted 
into  every  langiuige  spoken  bv  Chriutinii.  Jew,  or 
Mohammednn,  seems  everywliere  to  convoy  tlie 
fiiiulumcntaj  idea:*  of  'fixedne««.  stability,  stead- 
fa^tIles*s  rvliabiiity  .*  Wiat  the  ultimate  conception 
i»  which  underlies  these  ideas  remains  Bomcwbat 
doubcfnl,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  that 
of  'faoldiDg'  than  thnt  ui  'supportinf''  (fdthouuh 
this  last  is  the  aenso  adopted  in  Or/.  Mel.  Lex.).  In 
tho  simple  ftpeciea  tlie  verb  receives  Ijoth  transitive 
and  intransitive  vocalization.  With  intranNitivc 
vocalization  it  means  '  to  Iw  firni,'  '  to  he  secure,' 
*  to  be  faithful,' and  ocuum  in  biliHcnl  Hebrew  only 
in  the  |>ast  participle,  de^i^natinf;  tliose  who  are 
■faithful'  (2S20'».  P«  12'  3t»).  With  tranBitive 
vocalization  it  occur*  in  biblical  Hebrew  only  in  a 
very  specialized  epDlication.  conveying  tho  idea, 
whether  at  participle  or  verbal  nonn,  of  'caretak- 
inp '  or  •  nursing  '  (2  K  10'-  *,  Kst  2',  Ku  4>*.  2  S  4*. 
Na  Uf,  lit  4y<  U  4";  cf.  2K  18"  'pillare'and 
[tho  Niphal]  1b  dt^*),  the  implication  in  which  »ef!m» 
to  be  that  of  'holding,'  'bearing,'  'carrying.'  The 
Niph.  occura  once  as  the  passive  of  transitive  Qa.1 
(Is  60*1 :  elsewhere  it  i*  formed  from  intransitive  Qal. 
and  in  nsed  very  moch  in  tho  eamc  sense.  What- 
ever holds,  is  Htendy,  or  can  be  depended  upon, 
whether  a  wall  which  securely  holds  a  nail  (Is 
22*9. 5»),  or  a  brrjok  which  does  not  fail  (Jcr  15"),  or 
a  kingdom  whirih  is  timily  estaUiBbed  (2  8  7'^).  or 
an  atscrtion  which  has  been  reriAed  (On  42^},  or  a 
eovenaut  which  endures  for  ever  (Ps  8ft"),  or  a 
heart  found  faithful  (Neli  V),  or  a  man  who  can  be 
tniAted  (Neh  13%  or  God  Himself  who  keeps 
covenant  {Dt  7'),  is  JWJ-  The  Hiphil  occurs  in  one 
possn^TQ  in  the  primary  nhyftical  Rcnse  of  the  root 
(Job  39^).  Elsewhere  it  bears  contttantly  tlie  Kenne 
of  'to  truflt,'  weakening  down  to  the  "simple  'to 
believe' (Ex  4",  PHI  l6^  la  7"  28",  Hah  l»j.  Obvi- 
tmsly  it  is  a  subjwtivis  causative,  and  expresses  the 
aoi|ui8ition  or  exhibitien  of  tho  firmnesB,  socurity, 
reliability,  faithfulncw  which  lies  in  the  root- 
raeanioji  of  Uie  verb,  in  or  with  respect  to  its  object. 
The  r-C{c3  is  therefore  one  whose  iitato  of  mind  is 
free  from  faintheartednnsti  (Is  7')  and  anxioun  haate 
(Is  28%  and  who  stays  himself  npon  the  object  of 
hia  contcmptaiion  with  conlidence  and  tniNt.  The 
implication  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  that  of  a 
passive  dependence  as  of  a  vigorous  active  commit- 
luenU  He  who,  in  the  Hebrew  oenee,  exercises 
faith,  isBccore,  assured,  confident  {Dt  28",  Job  24", 
Pa  27").  and  lays  hold  of  the  object  of  his  confi- 
dence with  firm  tnut. 

The  most  oommon  oonstntction  ol  y^^n  is  with 
the  preposition  ;,  and  in  tliia  conRtniction  its 
fandiimental  meaning  seems  to  be  moat  fully  ex- 
pressed. It  is  prolmhly  never  wife  to  rcprL'seiit 
this  phra.'ie  by  tho  sinijile 'bplitn'f' ;  the  prt* p<initinn 
rather  intrixluc«ii  the  portion  or  thing  in  which  one 
believes,  or  on  which  one  believingly  rests  aa  on 
lirm  ground.  This  is  true  even  when  the  object  of 
tlie  aifection  is  a  thing,  whether  divine  word», 
com  man  dm  en  t«,  or  works  (Ps  106"  119"  78"*),  or 
tome  earthly  force  or  good  (Job  80"  16"  24",  Dt 
28").  It  is  no  less  true  when  the  object  is  a  person, 
human  f  I  S  if?'*,  Pr  26",  Jer  12*,  Mio  7")  or  snper- 
Imman  (Job  4"  15"),  or  the  representative  of  God, 
in  whom  therefore  men  should  place  their  conhdcnce 
(Rx  19»,  2  Ch  20**).  It  is  above  all  true,  however, 
when  the  objert  of  the  affection  ia  God  Himself, 
and  thnt  indifferently  whether  or  not  the  special 
exercijie  of  faith  adverted  to  is  rooted  in  a  specilie 
occaaion  {tin  1S«.  Ex  11",  Nu  14»  20",  Dt  1*  2  K 


17",  2  Ch  20«,  Ps  78«,  Jon  3").  The  weaker  con- 
ception of  '  believing'  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lie  in  the  con6tmction  with  the  preposition  S, 
which  appoors  to  introduce  tho  person  or  thing,  not 
on  whicn  one  contidingiy  rests,  but  to  the  testimony 
of  which  one  aseratingly  turns.  This  credence 
may  be  given  by  the  simple  to  every  untested  word 
(Pr  U") ;  it  mnjr  Iw  withheld  until  seeing  takes 
the  place  of  believing  {1  K  10",  2  Ch  0") ;  it  ia  due 
to  words  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  messengers,  as 
well  as  to  the  signs  wrought  by  them  {Pm  lt)6**,  Is 
53*,  Ex  4"- ').  It  may  also  be  withheld  from  any 
human  speaker  (On  45«',  Ex  4'  •  Jer  40",  2  Ch 
33}'),  but  is  tlie  right  of  God  whon  Ho  bears  witness 
to  His  majestv  or  makes  promiscft  to  HJa  people 
(Is  43'*,  Dt  0=*).  In  this  weakeneil  sense  of  the 
word  tho  proposition  believed  is  nunietimea  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  conjunction  *j  (lix  4\  Job  0", 
La  4"),  In  it»  cuiiHtniction  with  the  intinitive, 
however,  its  deejter  meaning  comes  out  more 
strongly  (Jg  11"  Job  I5",  P«  27"),  and  the  same 
is  true  when  the  verb  is  iise<i  absolntely  (Ex  4*',  Is 
7»28".  Ps  116>",  Job29>*,  Hab  1*).  In  these  con- 
structions faith  Is  evidently  the  oamnuice  of  things 
hoiii^'d  fur,  the  conviction  of  things  not  mwq. 

Nu  hiphilatc  noun  from  this  root  oocura  in  OT. 
Thifl  circumatanc*!  need  not  in  itsell  posscsis  signi- 
licance ;  thu  notion.-i  nf  'faith'  and  faithfulness* 
lie  close  to  one  another,  and  are  not  iincoiumonlr 
expreaaed  by  a  single  term  (so  wumt,  JxtUt,  faith}. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  liowcver,  '  faitli,'  in  itn  active 
sense,  can  barely  be  accounted  an  OT  term.  It 
occurs  in  AV  of  OT  only  twice:  Dt  32*  where  it 
represents  the  Heb.  pew,  and  Ilab  2*  where  it  stands 
for  the  Heb.  •tjO|t;  and  it  would  seem  to  bo  really 
demanded  in  no  pas«agu  bnt  Hnb  2*.  The  very 
point  of  this  passage,  however,  in  the  sharp  con- 
trast which  is  drawn  between  arrogant  self-sufli- 
ciency  and  faithful  dependence  on  God.  The 
purpose  of  the  veiso  is  to  give  a  reply  to  the 
prophet's  inquiry  as  to  God's  rightefma  dealings 
with  tho  Chalda-ans.  Since  it  ia  by  faith  that  the 
righteous  man  lives,  the  arrogant  Chaldfcan, 
whoKQ  son]  is  pufl'ed  up  and  not  straight  within 
him,  cannut  but  bo  destined  to  destruction.  The 
whole  drift  of  tlie  broader  context  huan  uut  this 
meaning;  for  throughout  this  projiheoy  the  CIml- 
d£can  is  ever  exhihited  as  the  type  of  inHol^nt  self- 
assertion  (l'-"-"},  in  contrast  with  which  tho 
righteons  appear,  certainly  not  as  men  of  in- 
tegritv  and  »icndfn.st.  faitlifulness,  but  as  men  who 
ItHili;  in  faith  Ui  God  and  trustingly  dci>eiid  upon 
His  arm.  The  obvious  remini.sccnco  of  Gii  15* 
throws  ita  weight  into  the  aame  MUilc,  to  which 
may  be  iwlded  the  consent  of  the  Jcwi-ih  exjjositors 
of  "the  passage.  Here  we  have,  thercfon-,  thrown 
into  a  clear  light  the  contrasting  charactrristicB  of 
tiie  wicked,  ^pificd  by  tho  Chaldrrnn,  and  of  tho 
righteous:  oi  the  ono  the  fundamcntnL  trait  is 
Helf-Hufliciency ;  of  tho  other,  faith.  This  faith, 
which  forms  tne  distinctive  feature  of  tho  rightyou-* 
man,  and  by  which  he  ubUtin.t  life,  is  obviously  uo 
mere  assent.  It  is  a  prufuund  and  abiding  disposi- 
tion, an  ingrained  attitude  of  mind  and  heart 
towards  God  which  aJlecta  and  give*  uhunicter  to  all 
the  activities.  Here  only  the  term  occurs  in  OT; 
but  on  this  its  sole  occunence  it  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  its  most  pregnant  meaning. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  noun  'faith'  in  OT 
may  prepare  u.o  to  note  that  even  tho  verb  'to 
believe'  la  for  from  oommon  in  it.  In  a  religion.^ 
application  it  occurs  in  only  some  thirteen  OT 
books,  and  lenn  than  a  score  and  a  half  times.  The 
thing  believed  is  sometimes  &  specific  word  or 
work  of  God  (I-a  4",  Hah  !•),  tlie  fact  of  a  divine 
revelation  (Ex  4*,  Job  9"|.  or  the  worils  or  ctjni- 
iiianilmonts  of  God  in  general  (witli  a  Ps  100'* 
HO**).     In  Ex    I'J"  and  2  Ch  20*  God's  prophets 


are  the  object  of  Hia  peonlc's  confideiicB.  God 
Himself  ia  the  object  to  wliivh  tliey  tielieviiigly 
turn,  or  OQ  whom  tlicy  rexL  in  iiMsurixI  trit^t,  iu 
Bowe  eltivut)  vaset.  In  two  of  Lliew  it  is  Ut  Htni 
&s  a  faithful  witnww  that  faith  Iwlievingly  tnm?i 
(Dt  &=*,  U  43'").  In  the  remainder  of  them  it 
is  iipiMi  HiH  very  pcrwin  that  faith  rcat«  in 
iLtmurwl  contidenco  {Gu  W,  Ex  H",  Nu  H"  20", 
Dt  1«.  -2  K  17",  2  Ch  20»  Pa  78»,  Jon  3»).  It  is  in 
these  infttunces,  in  which  the  constmction  is  wnth 
3,  together  with  tboM  in  which  the  word  ia  nsed 
absolutely  [Ex  4«,  Is  7»  2S'",  Pb  ll«»).  to  which 
nmy  he  (ijUieil  Pn  27"  where  it  is  consimed  with 
tUt!  infiuitive,  Lhat  the  cuucepliun  of  ridigiuiiK  be- 
lieving comes  to  it«  rights.  The  tyjiical  instance  is, 
uf  fourw),  the  great  word  of  On  15*,  '  And  Abnitn 
believed  in  the  LoBU.  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
ritrhteoiLTOCw' ;  in  which  all  subaequeiit  believers, 
Jewish  and  Christian  alike,  have  found  the  prinmry 
exuuiiilc  of  faith.  The  object  of  Abraiu'if  mith,  tis 
here  aet  forth,  was  not  the  promifte  n-hich  appennt 
as  the  oooasioQ  of  its  exorc;^  ;  what  it  rested  on 
wma  God  Himself,  and  that  not  merely  a^  the  giver 
of  tlie  iirotni«e  liero  recorded,  but  iw  ?Iin  nervanL'H 
fthield  and  exceeding  grejit  rewanl  (16M'  It  i« 
therefore  not  the  assenftive  hut  the  fiducial  element 
uf  faith  wliich  is  here  emphafiized  ;  tn  a  word,  the 
faith  which  Ahram  gave  J"  when  he  '  put  his  trust 
in  Ood  ■  [iwlartvatr  ry  OtQ,  h\X),  was  the  Hime 
faith  which  hiicr  He  sought  in  vain  at  the  handu 
of  Kis  iieopk-  (Nu  14",  cf.  Dt  I"-,  2K  17"),  and  the 
notion  of  wliicli  tlic  P.'utlniiKt  explains  in  the 
pamllt'l,  'Th«?y  believed  not  in  God,  and  tnifited 
not  in  hiR  Ralvatiun  '  (Pb  78*).  To  believe  in  God, 
in  the  OT  Honse,  is  thus  not  morelv  to  ament  to 
Hia  word,  but  with  firm  and  unwarcring  conlidoocc 
to  rest  in  leonrity  and  trustfulness  upon  Him. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  LX_X  xurrti'tiy  taken  its  place 
as  tlio  rc^lar  rendering  of  ['?{<n,  and  is  very  rarely 
mt  AJiide  in  favour  of  another  word  expressing  tru&t 
(Pr26*  wei8ea0<u).  Iu  a  few  cohgh,  nowever,  it  ia 
strengthened  by  comi»sition  with  a  preposition 
(Dt  1".  Jg  1 1".  2  Ch  20^".  cf.  Sir  1»  2"  etc.,  1  Mac 
[K  7i«t,tc,,  tiiTttrTtivif,  Mic  7*,  saroirnrTtlVi*') ;  and 
in  a  few  others  it  is  construed  with  prepot^itions 
{t¥  Tw,  Jer  12*.  Pa  78*",  Dn  B^,  1  S  27'*,  2  Ch  20~, 
Mic  7*.  Sir  35"  ;  M  nra.  U  2S"  (?),  3  Mac  2' ;  iirl 
wt.  Wis  12^  cr»  wa,  Sir  38" ;  xard  wa,  Job  4" 
I6«  S4»). 

It  wftfl  by  being  thus  made  th«  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing thH  high  religion*!  faith  of  OT  that  the 
wonl  wni«  prepared  for  it*«  NT  use.  For  it  had  tlie 
slightast  potisible  connevion  ^vith  religions  faith  in 
claadcfll  speech.  Itc-tting  ultimately  on  a  root 
vrith  the  fundamental  sense  of  '  binding,'  ami 
standing  in  classical  Greek  a^  the  aimuion  temi 
for  'trusting,'  'putting  faith  in,'  'relying  upon,' 
shading  donii  into  '  iK-lientig,"  it  was  rather  too 
strongatenn  forordinary  UHeof  that  nngenial  rela- 
tion to  the  gofis  which  waa  characteristic  of  Greek 
thouglit,  and  which  was  substantively  expressed 
by  irioTtj— the  proper  acknowledgment  in  tliougbt 
and  act  of  their  existence  and  rights,  ^or  tliia 
fanli'ti¥  was  the  usnal  torm,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed  in 
their  u^^  in  the  o]>ening  sections  of  Xenophon's 
Memorahilia{I.i.  I  and  5),  where  Socrate-'«J»cliHrin«l 
with  not  believing  in  thu  gmlit  wliuui  the  city 
owned  (wofU^tty  roiit  (ffo<'%),  but  is  affinned  to  have 
»Uyoi\  \n  a  mnch  more  intimate  relation  to  them. 
U>  have  trusted  in  them  (rt^rrnVti'  roit  O^oU).  Some- 
thing of  the  same  depth  of  meaning  may  lurk  in 
the  exhortation  of  the  Kpinomia  (t^SO  C],  lUirrtCtiai 
ToiT  Oioit  eUjffk'.  But  ordinarily  irirrn-eir  roit  Seaii 
apiMJars  aa  the  synunvni  of  co^ifei*  roi-t  0tt>vt,  and 
ini|xtrt#  merely  thu  dt^nial  of  atlmisni  (Pint,  il't 
i^u/H-rst.  ii.;  Ariat,  lihi-t.  ii,  17).  It  was  only  l>y 
ita  adoption  by  tlie  writers  of  the  LXX  to  exprme 


the  faith  of  OT  tliat  it  waa  fitted  to  take  it^  place 
in  NT  as  the  standing  designation  uf  the  attitude 
of  the  man  of  faith  towards  God. 

Thb*  service  the  LXXcuuId  not  perform  for  Tt^ms 
also,  owing  to  the  almost  oomplete  absence  of  the 
noun  'faith' in  theactivesense  rrom  OT;  but  it  was 
due  to  a  Hellenistic  development  on  the  basis  of  (>T 
religion,  and  certainly  not  witliont  intlueacii  frutn 
Gn  15''  and  Uab  2*  that  this  term,  too,  was  prepared 
for  XT  use.  In  claasical  Greek  rlarit  i»  npphed  to 
belief  in  the  goila  chiefly  aa  implying  that  nnch 
belief  rcstx  rather  on  trust  tlian  on  sight  (Plut. 
Afor.  756  B).  Though  there  is  no  t*ugge«tion  in 
thin  of  weaknBHft  of  c<mvipti«n  [for  vlarij  expresses 
a  strong  conviction,  and  is  tliercforu  used  m  con- 
traat  with  *irapreH!>ions'),  yet  the  word,  when 
referring  to  tlie  pods,  very  rarely  rises  above 
iatelleotual  conviction  into  its  naluniUy  more  con- 
genial region  of  moral  trust  (Soph.  Oca.  Ilex.  14C, 
i47K  Tlmt  tliiii,  ita  fuller  and  more  cluuuct-t^ridtic 
meaning,  should  come  to  ita  rights  in  tlie  religious 
Mphere,  it  waa  necettRary  tlmt  it  tdiould  be  trana- 
ferred  into  a  new  religious  atmoi^phere.  The 
umgH  of  Philo  benra  witnmw  that  it  thus  canic  to 
its  riglit«  on  the  lips  of  the  Greek -speaking  .Fcws. 
It  is  going  too  far,  to  he  sure,  to  ■ciy  that  Philo's 
usage  of  'faith'  i»  scarcely  dislinguiHhable  from 
that  of  NT  writer?.  The  guU  that  separates^  the 
two  is  ver}'  wide,  and  has  not  been  inaptly  described 
by  saying  that  with  Philo,  faith,  as  the  queen  uf 
the  vVtuea,  is  the  riglitcou«nei<s  of  the  righteous 
man,  while  witli  St.  Paul,  as  the  abncg:iti<in  of 
all  claim  to  virtue,  it  \»  the  righteousness  of  the  on- 
rightoons.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  signilioance  that, 
in  the  pages  of  Philo,  the  conception  is  Ullcd  with 
a  content  which  far  transcends  any  tutnge  of  the 
word  in  heathen  Greek,  and  which  is  a  refraction 
of  the  religious  conceptions  of  OT,  Fundaiucntal 
to  his  idea  of  it  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  godly 
man,  to  be  attained  only  with  tlie  anpremen 
dillicultj^,  especially  by  crBatures  akin  to  mortal 
things,  is  his  conception  of  it  as  ewentiAlly  s 
changeleHij,  unwavering  *  standing  by  God '  ( Dt  5"), 
— binding  na  to  God.  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  object  of  desire,  and  making  ns  one  witli 
Uiio.  It  haa  lost  that  wteriological  content  which 
ia  the  very  lieart  of  faith  in  OT  ;  though  there  does 
not  absolulMly  fail  an  oooisionul  reference  to  God 
a«  Saviour,  itU,  with  Philo,  rather  the  Divinity.  tA 
if,  upon  which  faith  rests,  than  the  God.  of  grace 
and  Holvation  ;  and  it  therefore  stands  with  bira, 
not  at  tlie  beginning  but  at  tlie  end  of  tlie 
rfliginiis  life,  lint  we  can  perceive  in  the  usage 
uf  Philo  a  development  on  Jewii*h  ground  of  n  use 
of  the  word  rtom  to  describe  that  complete  detach* 
nient  from  earthly  thingft,  and  that  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  and  supreme  significance  of  the 
thinjiiH  not  seen,  whii;h  underlies  its  whole  NT  ujse. 

TliR  disparity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  'faith' 
and  '  believe '  in  the  two  Testaments  is  certainly  in 
a  fonnal  aspect  very  great.  In  conlraMt  w  ith  their 
extreme  rarity  in  OT,  tUcy  are  both,  though  nome- 
what  unevenly  distribxitoa  and  varj-ing  in  relative 
frequency,  distinctly  characteristic  of  tlie  whole 
NT  language,  and  oddly  enough  orrur  about 
equally  often  (about  240  times  each).  The  verb  is 
lacking  only  in  ('ol,  Philcm.  2  P.  2  and  3  Jn.  and 
the  A  i>ocatyj>i^e ;  the  noun  only  in  theGo!>}>cluf  Jolm 
and  2  and  3  Jn  :  both  fail  only  in  2  and  3  Jn. 
The  noun  pre«Ioini nates  not  only  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  where  the  proportion  is  aliont  three  to 
one.  and  in  St.  Jamee  (altout  five  to  one),  but 
»'ery  niark&Uy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(about  flixtcen  to  one}.  In  St.  John,  on  the  other 
band,  the  verb  ia  very  freqnent,  while  the  noun 
o<rtarM  only  once  iu  1  Jn  and  four  time«  in  the 
Api>t;alypM!.  In  the  other  books  tbo  proportion 
between  the  two  is  loss   noteworthy,   and   may 
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fairly  be  accounted  acridentAJ.  In  OT,  a^min, 
'faiui'  occunt  iu  die  active  sense  in  bat  a  eingle 
passage ;  in  NT  it  is  tlie  passive  mcso  which  ta 
rare.  In  OT  in  only  about  half  the  instanoea  of 
iUs  occarrunce  Ik  thu  vvrb  'to  bt:lit'vo'  used  in  a 
relij^ouB  itense  j  in  XT  it  ba^;  )m>coum)  m  cleaily 
a  techniral  religiouH  term,  that  it  ocoun  ver^- 
ranilv  in  any  other  sense.  The  transitive  naage,  in 
whionitexprcssGsentntstinjfflometliin;;  tonomennf!, 
occurs  a  few  times  Wth  in  the  active  ( Lk  10*',  J  n  2^] 
and  the  pa&aive  (Rev  3^  1  Co  0",  Gal  2',  1  Tb  2*, 

1  Ti  1'',  Tit  P) ;  bat  besides  this  special  ca.se  tliere 
are  very  few  instanoeii  in  whiHi  the  -word  iUivk  nut 
expresH  religious  believin>:,  iRiHinihlv  only  thu  fol- 
lowing: JnS"",  Aofi".  1  Co  11",  Mt24^»  Mk  13''. 

2  Th  2",  of.  Ac  13**  15".  Jn  4",  1  Jn  4K  The 
classical  conatmction  with  the  simple  dative  which 
prevniU  in  the  LXX  retires  in  NT  in  favour  of 
confttructionB  with  prepositions  and  the  absolute 
use  of  the  verb ;  the  construction  with  the  dative 
oeeura  about  forty-five  LLine»,  while  that  with 
prepositions  cMscurs  wtnie  sixty-throe  time*,  and  the 
verb  is  n^  abHohitely  some  ninety-three  tiinefl. 

Wimn  contftrueil  with  the  dative,  Turreieip  in  NT 
prevjiilinj»ly  expresses  believing  assent,  though 
ordinarily  in  a  somewhat  iiTe},'nant  sense.  When 
itd  object  itf  a  thing,  it  is  u»uaUy  the  apokcu 
(Lk  I*  Jn  4"  5"  I'J**,  Ro  lu«  cf.  2  Th  2")  or 
written  (Jn  2»  fi",  Ac  24'*  2&")  word  of  God  ; 
once  it  is  divine  works  which  idiouid  convince  the 
onlooker  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  worker 
(Jn  10").  When  its  object  ia  a  permn  it  is  rarely 
another  than  God  or  Jeeus  (Mt  21'**',  Mk  11", 
I.k  20»,  Jn  5*  Ac  S"*,  1  Jn  4'),  and  more  rarely 
tiod  (Jn  5=»,  Ac  lli"  27»,  Ro  4'i"'.  Gal  3«  Tit  3*, 
Ja  2*,  1  J  n  6'")  tlian  Jesus  ( Jn  4"  5M-  «  B"  8»-  ■"■  « 
lOn.M  1411,  Ac  l~;  2  Ti  l").  Among  these  pan- 
aa^es  there  are  not  locking  mnie.  both  when  the 
object  is  a  i>eraon  and  whi^n  it  is  a  thin^,  in  whii^h 
the  hij^her  sense  of  devoted,  belie^nn^'  Lriu<t  is  con- 
veyed. In  1  Jn  3*.  for  esamide,  we  are  obvioualy 
to  tronsiatc,  not  '  believe  the  name,'  but  '  believe 
in  the  iiuinu  of  his  Sun,  Jusus  Christ,'  for  in  this 
is  »uinmei.l  itp  the  whole  Godward  Mde  of  Christian 
duty.  So  there  in  no  reaAOU  to  question  i\ii\i  tlie 
words  of  (in  1.5*^  are  adduced  in  Ro  4*,  Gal  3", 
Ja  2^  in  the  deep  Bcnse  which  tboy  bear  in  OT 
tex  t :  and  thin  deeper  religiourt  faith  can  scarcely  be 
excluded  from  the  belief  in  God  ndvortod  to  in 
Ac  Iti-**.  Tit  3*  (cf.  Jn  ff^),  or  from  the  belief  in 
Jesos  adverted  to  in  2  Ti  I"  (cf.  Jn  S"  6*),  and  is 
obviously  the  prominent  conception  in  the  faith  of 
CrUpiiK  declared  in  Ac  18'.  The  paiwive  form  of 
this  construrtion  ofUTurs  only  twice — onue  of  Iwliev- 
ing  a-sBent  (2  Th  1'"),  and  out-u  with  the  hijjhcBt 
implications  of  confiding  trust  ( I  Ti  3").  The  few 
paa<«ngeB  in  which  Uie  ctmatmction  is  with  the 
accUiMitive  (Jn  11«  Ac  IS",  1  Co  W>  laf,  1  Jn  4") 
take  their  natural  place  along  with  the  conmjoner 
nsa^'O  with  the  dative,  and  need  not  cxpron  inure 
than  crediting;,  although  over  one  or  two  of  them 
there  floats  a  shallow  of  a  deeper  implir-ntion. 
The  flune  may  be  Miid  of  the  cosea  of  atlmctinn 
in  Bo  4"  and  10".  And  with  these  weaker 
constructions  must  be  ranged  also  the  pas«i;rcs, 
twenty  in  all  (fourteen  of  which  oecur  in  the 
writinga  of  St.  Jolin),  in  which  wluit  is  believud  is 
joined  to  the  verb  by  the  c<:injunclion  An.  In  a 
ooQple  of  these  the  matter  beht'Ted  scarcely  rises 
into  the  relitrious  sphere  (Jn  1>".  Ao  9"):  in  a 
conple  more  uiere  is  (n>ecillc  reference  to  pmyer 
IMk  ll^**):  in  yet  a  couple  more  it  is  (jencml 
faith  in  God  which  is  in  mind  (He  11*.  Ja  2'^). 
In  the  rest,  what  la  believed  U  of  immediKtrly 
•oteriolo^iuol  imiwrt — ^now  the  possession  by  Jeau-* 
of  a  special  (lowiT  (Mt9*),now  the  central  fact  of 
His  aaviou  work  (Ro  10",  I  Th  4'*),  now  the  very 
hinge  of  tbe  Christian  hope  (Ru  G>),  bnt  prevail- 


ingly the  di*-ine  miuion  and  i>craonaIity  of  Jcaoii 
Himrtcl£(Jn6»SwlH-*»  IS'"  i-*'"  ltt-«-»  17*"  30", 
1  JnO''*).  By  tlicir  side  wc  inoy  recall  also  tliu 
rare  oonstniclioo  with  tbe  intinltive  (Ac  15", 
Kol4'). 

When  we  fclvance  to  the  oonstmctions  with 
preiiOAitionH,  we  enter  a  rcf,'iuo  in  which  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  word — that  of  tirm,  tni^ful  reliance 
—comes  to  its  fuU  rights.  The  construction  with 
if,  which  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  constructions 
with  pre[)oniuons  in  the  LXX,  retires  almoi^t  out 
of  ujw  in  NT  ;  it  Occurs  with  certainty  only  in 
Mk  1",  where  the  nhiect  of  faith  is  'tlie  gospel,' 
tbuu;:h  .In  3^,  Eph  P'  miiy  a1»o  be  inatanoee  of  it, 
where  the  object  would  be  Christ.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  coni^tmction  would  seem  to  be  Brm 
fixedness  of  confidence  in  \ta  objects  Scarcely 
more  common  is  tbe  parallel  construction  of  iri 
with  the  dative,  cxpre»(iive  of  stendy,  resting 
repose,  reliance  ujiou  the  object.  tiMide^  the 
quotation  from  la  23",  which  appears  alike  in 
Ro  9"  10",  I  P  fl*,  this  ODustruotion  occunt  only 
twice:  Lk  24",  where  Jesus  rebukes  Hi*  followern 
for  not  '  believing  on,"  relying  implicitly  upon,  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ;  and  1  Ti  1'*,  whore 
we  are  declared  to  '  believe  on '  Jcsua  Christ  unto 
Milvution,  i.e.  to  obtain  salvation  by  reiving  njion 
lliin  for  it.  The  cionHlritiaiuiiH  wi!.h  pre^Hisitiuns 
governing  the  accufsative,  which  involve  an  impli- 
cation of '  moral  motion,  mental  direction  towards,' 
are  more  frequently  used.  That  with  itrl,  indeed, 
occurs  only  seven  times  (four  of  which  are  in 
Ac).  In  two  in!)tances  in  Ro  4,  where  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  faitli  of  Abraham  ^tvea  colour  to  the 
language,  the  object  on  whi(.-h  faith  is  thus  uiid 
relyinjjly  to  luy  hold  is  G«mI,  described,  however, 
as  savingly  working  througit  Christ — aa  He  that 
jiiHtifies  the  ungodly,  He  that  raise<l  Jesus  onr 
Lortl  from  the  dead.  Elsewhere  ita  object  is  Christ 
Himself.  In  Mt  27**  the  Jewish  leailers  dei-.lare 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  become  '  btdiitvers 
on  '  JeMis;  in  Ac  10"  tliiH  is  the  form  that  is  given 
to  the  prwhnnatiun  of  sjilvatiuu  liy  faith  in  (Christ 
— 'turn  witJi  cHjnIident  trust  to  Jesus  Christ'; 
and  appropriately,  therefore,  it  is  in  thiif  form  of 
expression  that  those  are  dcf^ignated  who  have 
savingly  believed  on  Christ  (Ac  0"  11"  22").  The 
Bpecial  NT  construction,  however,  is  ttat  with  tit, 
which  occors  some  forty-nine  times,  about  fuur- 
fifths  of  which  are  Jolmnnine  and  the  remainder 
more  or  less  Pauline.  The  object  towardm  M'hidi 
faith  is  thus  said  to  be  ndiantly  dir«K:tetI  is  in  one 
unique  instance  '  the  witneKS  which  God  huth 
witnetned  c4mtTerning  his  Son'  (1  Jn  5'"),  where 
we  may  well  believe  that  '  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  witnesH  is  carried  on  to  perHonal  belief  in  the 
object  of  the  witne>u,  that  is,  tbe  Incarnate  Son 
Himself.'  Eiscwhtre  the  object  believed  on,  in 
this  cunstruction,  ti*  always  a  pcnxm,  and  that 
very  rarely  God  (Jn  14',  cf.  1  Jn  .')"',  ami  also 
1  P  1",  where,  however,  the  true  rea^ling  is  prob- 
ably riffroit  tit  ffeitif],  and  most  commonly  Christ 
(Mtl8«,  .In2»  3'*-""  4iie*M«  7»- «  "f^ ». «  «*• 
qm.  m  1^  ]i«.  ».  4i.  «a  igii.  tT.  11.  44. 44.  «e  [41.  u  ](j9  ^-aii 

Ac  10"  14»  la*.  Ro  10"  ",  Gal  2'«.  Ph  I*  1  P  l\ 
I  Jn  5'",  cf.  Jn  12"  1^^2=  3'>,  1  Jn  5^).  A  glance 
over  these  passages  will  bring  clearly  out  the 
pregnancy  of  the  meaning  conveyed.  It  may  be 
mitre  of  a  question  wherein  the  pregnaney  rtwides. 
It  is  probabtv  sulftcient  to  finil  it  in  the  sense 
convej'ed  by  t*lie  verb  itnelf.  while  the  prejiosition 
adjoins  only  the  ricrson  towai-d'i  whom  the  i>trong 
fueling  cxprc«94jil  oy  the  verb  is  directed.  In  any 
cvcjit,  what  these  passages  express  is  *an  abHolute 
truitffcrcueo  of  trust  from  ourselves  to  another,' 
a  complete  Hi*If.sun-ender  to  Cbrist. 

Home  uuntinimtiuri  of  this  ex]dnnntion  of  the 
strong  meaning  of  the  phrase  s-iirr«t;«ii>  th  may  b« 
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derived  from  the  very  rich  use  of  the  verh  ahiu)- 
lutul^,  in  a  senw  in  no  way  inferior.  Its  absolute 
une  M  pretty  evenly  ilistributed  throafb  the  N'T, 
occurring  29  times  in  John,  23  times  in  Paul,  22 
timcH  in  Acts,  15  times  in  the  S^TiopticA.  and  once 
Dach  in  Hebrews,  Jauieu,  L  I'ettir,  and  Jutle;  It  U 
placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  some  18  timed.  In 
surprinin^ly  few  of  tittle  inntani«»i  iit  it  used  of  a 
nou-rcli^ioDs  act  of  cruditintf, — apparently  only  in 
our  Iioni' B  wnrning  to  His  followem  not  to  believe 
when  men  way  • "  Lo.  hero  u  the  Christ,"  or 
"here"*(Mt:i4»-«  Mk  13"->).  Li  equally  surpris- 
in^ly  few  inBtances  is  it  used  of  apcoihc  acts  of 
iAiw  in  the  religioos  sphere.  Once  it  Is  used  of 
assent  civoo  to  a  specific  drH-trine— tliat  of  the 
unity  of  God  (Ja  2**).  Once  it  is  uimd  of  believing 
prayer  (Mt  21^}.  Four  times  in  a  uingle  chapter 
of  John  it  is  osed  of  belief  in  a  specific  fact — the 
grout  fact  cenlrul  to  Cliristi&iiity  of  the  rcKurrco- 
tion  of  ChriBt  (Jn  2'-1*-*-*'*).  It  is  used  occnsioTi- 
ally  of  belief  in  God's  announced  word  (Lk  1**,  Ae 
26^),  and  o(x»uiioiinUy  ulna  of  the  credit  given  to 
Hpecifio  testimonies  of  Jesus,  whether  wiui  refer- 
ence to  earthly  or  heavenly  tltings  (Jn  3**-  *- 1**, 
LU  22"),  paiutini^  thence  ti>  gcineral  faith  in  the 
word  of  t!taIviLtion  (Lk  8'~"),  Twicp  it  is  used  of 
y<;::neral  wit^riologiral  faith  in  G<«1  (Jude',  Ro  4"), 
and  (I  few  timeit,  with  tlie  »Amo  pregnancy  of  im- 
plication, where  the  reference,  wnetoer  to  God  or 
CbriKt,  is  more  or  less  uncertain  (Jn  1',  Ro4",  S  Co 
41a.  wj_  Ordinarily,  however,  it  expresses  soterlo- 
Ii^obI  faith  directed  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In 
a  few  instances,  to  be  cure,  the  immediate  tm^t 
expressed  is  in  the  extroordiuarv  power  of  Jetnut 
for  the  Mrformanoe  of  earthly  efleots  (Uie  so>caUed 
*  mtrade  faith '),  as  in  Mt  8",  Mk  5»»  ff*  «  Lk  8» 
Jn  ■l"  1 1** ;  hut  the  essential  relation  in  which  thi^i 
faitli  stjinds  to  *  suvinj;  faith '  is  clearly  exliibltcd 
in  Jn  4*  compared  with  v.»  and  !>»,  luid  Jn  11*" 
com|iarcd  with  v."*  and  12*;  and,  in  any  ease, 
these  jia-HMifies  are  iuNi^ilicunt  in  number  when 
L-uiii|mrcd  with  the  great  array  in  which  the  refer- 
ence is  distinctly  to  saviuj;  faitli  in  Chri«t  (Mk  9*- 
15«  [Jn  3"].  Jn  3"  4*i- «.^  fi«  6"^ «.•*.«  9M  jyis.  m 
11"  ia»  H'"  16"  19»  20",  Ao  2"4*'«  5'*  8"  11=' 
IS'*-"  «U"  I.V-7  17"''*I8»-"  I9»-"2l»»,  Rol"3^ 
10*. »  1311  i5W^  1  Co  ]■>  3'  14*»  10*- ",  Gal  3^,  Eph 
l"-»  1  Th  V  2"-",  2Th  1",  He  4*,  1  F  2^].  A 
survey  of  these  passages  will  show  very  clearly  that 
in  the  NT  'to  believe*  is  a  tfichuical  term  to  ex- 
press reliance  on  Christ foraalvation.  In  a  numl»er 
of  them,  to  be  mire,  the  object  of  the  believinjj 
M{iokeii  of  is  sutliciently  deuned  by  Llie  context, 
bat,  withoat  contextual  indication  of  the  object, 
enough  remain  to  bear  out  this  sux^t^stion. 
Accord  iniily,  a  tendency  is  betrayed  to  use  the 
simple  participle  very  much  as  a  verbal  nonn, 
witli  the  meaning  of 'Christian  ':  in  Mk9",  Acll*", 
1  Co  1",  Kph  !»•",  1  Th  V  2^^"  the  imrticipial 
construction  is  evident;  it  may  be  doubted,  how- 
aver,  whether  al  iruTti'aavm  Ib  not  used  as  n  noun 
in  such  na>wji;;e8  as  Ac  2**  4*-,  2  Th  I",  He  4'  ;  and 
in  Ao  5'*  Tttrrti'oyTtt  is  [>erhnm;;encrally  rcoognized 
OS  used  s»h(*tantivelv.  Hciore  the  disciples  were 
cal!e<l  'Christians'  fAo  11".  of.  26*  I  P  4^'>)  it 
wuuM  seein,  then,  that  they  were  called  '  be- 
lievers, * — ihuse  who  had  turned  to  CliriHb  in  trust- 
ing r^iance  (ol  TriaTtvaayTit),  or  those  who  were 
resting  on  Clirist  ia  trusting  reliance  (ol  irtart^- 
orm) ;  and  that  the  nndetined  'to  believe'  had 
oome  to  mean  to  beoonia  or  to  bo  a  Chriatian,  tJbat 
is,  to  turn  to  or  rest  on  ChriH  in  reliant  trust. 
The  occasional  tiso  of  ol  wtarol  in  an  equivalent 
sense  (Ac  10«,  Eph  I',  1  Ti  4'- ",  1  P  1=",  Rev  17'*), 
for  which  the  way  was  prei«ared  by  tJie  comi«ira- 
Civcly  frequent  use  of  this  adjective  in  the  claiuic- 
olly  rare  active  "wnwe  ;.In  I".  Ac  Ifl',  1  Co  7'*.  2  Co 
6'>,  Gal  3»,  1  Ti  4'^  5"  6^  Tit  1«),  wlds  wei^-ht  to 


tills  conclusion  ;  as  do  also  the  use  of  irtoTM  uf  *  lut  - 
believers.'  whether  in  the  simple  (I  Co  (!•  1^'-^  10" 
H~»,  1  Ti  5")  or  deepeneii  sense  (2  Co  4*  ti'**-.  Tit 
1»,  cf.  Jn  201',  Mt  i^n  Mk  ft'",  Lk9*').  and  the 
related  usage  of  the  word»  dwiffria  (Mk  9"  (16'*),  Mt 
13".  ilk  tt".  ito  4*  1 1=»  ■^.  I  Ti  l'»,  Ue  »'=■ '"),  4ir.tfT^6» 
(Mk  10"P«',  Lk24"".  Ao28«  I  P  2'),  and  6Xiy4. 
»<ffTot  (Mt  6»  «»  14"  10»,  Lk  12*),  4Xi>orurTfa 
(Mt  I7»). 

The  impression  which  is  thus  derived  fmm  the 
osoKC  of  irurreffir  is  only  deepened  by  attending 
to  that  of  wiffTit.  As  olreAfly  intimated,  Wrnr 
oucurs  iu  NT  very  rarely  in  ita  passive  sense  of 


S'",  Philem').  And  uowliere  in  the  multitude  of 
ita  occurrvaces  in  its  acti>'e  Hemm  is  It  applied  to 
man's  faith  in  man,  but  alwayi*  to  the  reli^ooa 
trust  tliat  reposes  on  God,  or  Christ,  or  dnine 
things.  The  specific  object  on  wliich  the  trust 
rests  is  but  seldom  explicitly  expressed.  In  some 
six  of  these  instances  it  is  a  thin k.  but  always 
something  of  the  fullest  sotoriolot^ical  si^^iui- 
cance — the  uosiiel  of  Christ  (Pb  l"),  the  saving 
truth  of  God  {2Th2"),  the  working  of  God  who 
raised  Jesus  from  the  deail  (Col  2'=,  cf.  Ae  W  3'*), 
the  name  of  Jesus  (Ac  3'*),  tiie  blood  of  Jesus 
iRo  3"),  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  (2  P  !')-  In  aa 
many  more  the  object  is  God,  and  the  conception 
is  prevailingly  thatofgoncml  trust  in  God  (Mk  ll", 
lUt  14»  I  Th  1",  Ho  6'.  1  P  1",  cf.  Col  2'»).  In  mort 
instances,  however,  th«  object  is  tupocihed  as  Christ, 
and  the  faith  is  very  pointettly  sotcrinlogiciu 
(Ac  eo»'  24«  2ti",  Gal  2«  '*  »,  Hu  3«-  «.  Gal  3=-  » 
Eph  1"  .1"  4»  Ph  y,  Col  1*  a*.  1  Ti  l»  3»- «,  2  Ti  1" 
a'»,  PliilemS  Jb2\  Rev2"  14'").  Its  object  winoat 
frequently  joined  to  wltrnt  as  an  objective  genitive, 
a  construction  occurring  some  seventeen  times, 
twel%-e  of  which  fall  in  tlie  writings  oj  Paul.  Iu 
four  of  them  tlie  genitive  i.-*  that  of  the  thing,  viz. 
in  Ph  1"  the  gospel,  i"  ~  '^^*  2"  the  wivint;  truth,  iu 
Col  2"  the  almiglity  working  of  God,  and  in  Ac  3" 
the  name  of  Jesus.  In  one  of  them  it  is  God  (Mk 
11").  The  certainty  that  the  genitive  is  that  of 
object  in  these  coses  u  decisive  with  reference  to  its 
nature  in  the  remaining  cases,  in  which  .Iesu»  Christ 
is  set  forth  AS  the  object  on  which  faith  rests  ([{o 
3^  »  Gul  2'*-  >*•  =»  3-=,  Eph  3"  4",  Ph  3»,  Ja  2',  Itev 
2"  14").  Next  most  frequently  its  object  is  joined 
to  faith  by  means  of  tlie  preposition  A  (9  tunes), 
by  which  it  is  set  forth  as  the  bH»is  on  whicli 
faith  rests,  or  the  sphere  of  its  oi>eratioa.  In  two 
of  these  iustoncee  ttie  object  is  a  thing — the  blood 
cr  rightoousnuss  of  Jeeus  (Ro  3''',  2  P  1');  in  thm 
re»t  it  is  Chri.<t  Ilim^tdf  who  is  presented  as  the 
KToniid  of  faith  (Gal  3«,  Eph  I",  Col  I*  1  Ti  1'*  3» 
2Ti  1"  3").  Somewhat  less  frequently  (5  times) 
its  object  is  jciinedi  to  wlimt  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position fU,  designating,  aiitMUvntlv,  merely  the 
objoct  with  reference  to  whu-h  faitli  is  exercised 
(cf.  especially  Ac  20") :  the  object  tlins  siwcilied 
for  faith  is  in  one  instance  Goil  1 1  P  I"),  and  in 
the  others  Christ  (Ac  20='  24"  26«  Col  2»).  By  the 
side  of  this  ooDstruction  should  doubtless  bo  placed 
the  two  instanoBs  in  which  the  preposition  rp6t  ia 
used,  by  which  faith  is  said  to  look  and  adhere  to 
God  (1  Th  1")  or  to  Christ  (Philem*).  And  it  is 
practically  in  the  same  sense  that  in  a  tungle  in* 
stance  God  is  joined  to  irftf-rif  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position ixi  as  the  object  to  which  it  rentingly 
turns.  It  would  seem  that  the  pregnant  ^winne  of 
ritmt  as  self-abandunliig  trust  was  so  fixed  in 
Christian  siieech  that  little  was  left  to  be  expressed 
by  tho  mode  of  its  aJjnnction  to  its  objecL 

Acc<m!ingly,  the  use  of  the  word  without  speci- 
fied object  IS  vastly  prei>ouderant.  In  a  few 
of  such  instances  we  may  see  a  specifia  reference 


to  the  genertLi  confidence  which  iniorms  believing 
prayer  fLk  18*,  Ja  1'  5").  In  a  somewhnt  greater 
number  there  is  spcci&l  referouce  to  fnith  in  Josns 
DB  a  worker  of  wonders — ths  ao-cuUed  'miracle 
faith'  (MtS"9'^"-»  J5"ri7*i  [21").  Mk  ™ -I"  5^ 
10".  hk  5»  7»  S**  17"  IS*",  Ac  3'«  14»H-althou^Ii 
how  little  thisfnith  can  be  regarded  ofl  non-iwiteno- 
logical  the  language  of  Mt  9",  Hk  2*,  Lk  5"  ahuws. 
as  weU  OH  the  pamUeliam  between  Lk  "**  (cf.  8* 
17")  and  Mt  9=^,  Mk  &".  The  mimenee  mass  of 
the  pofiftofccs  in  which  the  andetined  riarit  occurs, 
however,  aio  distiiictty  Mjtwriuloyifa],  and  that  in- 
differentW  whetlier  its  imidied  ubject  be  Cod  or 
Christ.  Itx  iitiplied  referouco  i»  indeed  often  ex- 
tremely dilhtiult.  tu  lix  ;  thou;;h  the  mwaffea  in 
which  it  may,  with  mime  confidence,  he  referred 
to  Chrut  are  in  number  abnnt  double  thotie  in 
which  itmav,  with  like  confidence,  be  referrcti  to 
God.  The  (legroe  of  clearness  with  which  an  im- 
plied object  is  pointed  to  in  the  context  varies, 
imtaraUy,  very  greatly ;  but  in  a  number  of  caaes 
tbero  is  no  diroct  hint  of  object  in  the  rontpxt,  but 
this  h  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  reader.  And  thin  in  an  much  as  to  say  that 
■wLrru  is  ho  used  as  to  imply  tliiit  it  had  already 
liecomeaChristiao  technical  term,  which  needed  no 
further  detinition  that  it  mi(;ht  convey  its  foil  eenBe 
of  saving  faith  in  Je«U8  Christ  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  This  tendency  to  uao  it  as  praotiooUy  a 
synonym  for  '  Christianity '  comes  out  ahurplv  in 
sa«h  a  phrase  as  ol  /k  wlmtvi  (Gal  y-'),  whiwi  is 
obviously  a  parnphroae  for  'believers.'  A  tmnji- 
tiotml  form  of  tlit-  pliniFQ  mpet»  u«  in  Ko  3^,  riv  4k 
rhTtuit'lifffoOi  that  the 'IiKoi^  could  fall  away  and 
leave  the  simple  ol  4k  wlartvt  standing  for  the 
whole  idea,  is  fall  of  implications  as  to  the  seniie 
which  the  simple  undefined  w/m-ii  had  acquired  in 
the  circles  which  looked  to  Jesus  for  tialvatioo. 
The  same  implications  underlie  the  so-caUud  objec- 
tive tue  of  vim-tt  in  the  NT.  That  in  such  pas- 
Migcs  as  Ac  6%  Gal  I"  3»  6^",  Ph  1",  Jnde»-*  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  *  the  Christian  religion '  oppears 
plain  on  the  face  of  tho  posMigos ;  and  bv  their 
idda  can  be  placed  such  others  as  the  followuic;, 
which  seem  trunflitional  to  them,  vi2. :  Ac  16^,  1  Cu 
le".  Col  X»  1  Ti  1"*  41- •  5",  Tit  1",  and.  at  a 
slightly  further  remove,  R^ich  others  as  Ao  18*,  Ro 
1'  1G»,  Fh  1»  1  Ti  3"  fii"-  'a,  2  Ti  S»  4',  Tit  I*  3". 
1  Pfi*.  It  is  not  nKCHwrnry  to  supjKJse  that  iel4mt  is 
used  in  any  uf  these  paaxages  as  livctrinn  f'dei ;  it 
seems  possible  to  carry  throngh  them  aU  the  con- 
ception of  'subjective  faith  conceived  of  ohjtctitxbt 
as  a  power,'— even  through  tho&o  in  Jude  and 
1  Timothy,  wliich  are  more  commonly  tlian  any 
others  uiterprctod  aa  meaning  i/ocfrina  fldti.  Hut 
this  generally  admitt-ed  ubjcctivi;£iiig  ofsubjectivo 
faith  makes  wlmi,  as  truly  as  if  it  were  understood  ox 
doctriwt  _fidt%,  on  the  verge  of  M-hich  it  in  any  case 
trembles,  a  synonym  for  'tlie  Christian  religion.' 
It  is  only  a  question  whether  '  the  Christian  re- 
ligion '  tH  duuenat^d  in  it  from  the  side  of  doctrine 
or  life  ;  thoucli  it  be  from  the  point  of  \icw  of  life, 
still '  tlie  faitti '  has  become  a  synonj-m  for '  Chrbti- 
anitv,' '  beliercrs'  for '  Christiaus,' '  to  believe '  fur 
*  to  Decome  a  Christian,'  and  we  may  trace  a  du- 
relopment  by  means  of  which  Tlmt  has  come  to 
mean  tho  religion  which  is  marked  by  and  consists 
euentiatly  in  '  believing.'  That  this  development 
so  rapidly  took  place  is  sigiiiiicant  of  muco,  and 
snpplii^  a  readv  explanation  of  such  pas^gt:^  as 
Gal  3^",  in  which  the  phrases  'before  the  loith 
f-ame '  and  '  now  that  faitii  is  come '  probably  mean 
little  more  than  before  and  after  the  a^tvent  of 
'Ctiristiaiiity'  into  tho  world.  On  the  ground  of 
such  a  u-vige.  we  may  at  least  re-affirm  with  in- 
creased coniidpTinn  that  the  idea  of  '  faith'  is  con- 
ceived of  in  the  NT  as  the  characteristic  idea  of 
Christianity,  and   that  it  does  not  import  mere 


'  belief  in  an  intellectual  Bcnee,  but  all  that  enters 
itiU^i  an  entire  self -commitment  of  the  soul  to 
JuMus  as  the  Son  of  God,  tho  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

11,  TuE  Historical  Pkksbxtation  of  Faitil 
— It  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  NT  that  its 
writers  were  not  conscious  of  a  choum  between  the 
fundanieutal  principle  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
saints  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  faith  by  which 
they  themselves  lived.  To  them,  too,  Ahialuuu  is 
the  typical  example  of  a  true  believer  (Ho  4,  Gal  3, 
He  I],  Ja'Jl ;  anuin  their  apprehension  '  tho»e  n-bo 
arc  01  faith,'  that  in,  '  Christians,*  are  by  that  very 
fact  confttitutod  Abraham's  sous  (Gal  3*,  Ko  4'»), 
and  receive  their  UesBing  only  along  ii*ith  that 
*  believer '  [Gal  3")  in  the  stuns  of  wriose  faith  it 
is  that  they  are  walking  (Ro  4'^)  M-hen  Uu^y  believe 
on  II  im  who  raised  JeKUs  our  Ix>rd  from  the  dead 
(Ro  4^).  And  not  only  Abraham,  but  the  whole 
series  of  OT  heroes  are  conceived  by  them  to  bo 
examples  of  the  same  faiih  which  was  required  of 
them  '  uuto  thu  gaining  uf  the  soul'  (Me  11). 
\V'rou|!ht  in  them  by  the  Mtnte  Spirit  (2  Co  4"), 
it  produced  in  them  tlio  saino  fruits,  and  const!- 
tutc<l  them  a  'cloud  of  witno**es'  hy  whose 
t«etimony  we  shonld  be  stimulated  to  run  our  own 
race  with  like  patience  in  de;>endenee  on  Jesus, 
'the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith'  (IIo  12'}. 
Nowhere  is  the  demand  of  faith  treated  as  a 
novelty  of  tho  new  covenant,  or  is  there  a  di^tinc- 
tiou  dra^vn  between  the  faith  of  the  two  covenants ; 
everywhere  the  senso  of  continuity  is  prominent 
(Jn  5»*- «  12*  »•  **,  I  P  2"),  and  I  ho  '  prui^Iamation 
of  faith '  (Gal  a*-',  Ko  l(fi*)  is  ronceived  as  essen- 
tially one  in  both  dispenttationsj,  under  both  of 
which  the  law  reigns  that  '  the  just  shall  live  by 
his  faith '  (Uab  2*,  Ro  I",  Gal  3'f.  He  10*).  Nor 
do  wo  need  to  penetrate  beneath  the  »uriface  of 
the  OT  to  perceive  the  jostico  of  this  NT  view. 
Despite  the  infrequeiicv  of  the  occurrence  on  its 
pngca  of  tbo  Ivrms  '  faith,' '  to  WHeve,'  the  religion 
of  the  OT  is  obviously  as  fundiimcn tally  a  religion 
of  faith  as  is  thnt  of  the  NT.  There  U  a  scn^^c,  to 
be  sure,  in  which  all  religion  presupposes  faith 
(Ue  II*},  and  in  this  broad  scnso  the  religion  of 
Israel,  too,  noccMtarily  rested  on  faith.  Uut  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  a  religion  of  faith  in  a  far 
more  specific  sense  than  this ;  and  that  not  merely 
because  faith  was  more  oonacionsly  it-n  foundation, 
bat  because  its  very  essence  oonsixtwl  in  faith,  and 
this  faith  was  the  same  radical  self-commitment  to 
God,  not  merely  as  the  highest  good  of  the  holy 
soul,  but  as  the  gracious  Saviour  of  the  sinner, 
which  meets  ua  aa  the  characteristic  fvAturu  of 
the  religion  of  tho  NT.  Ik'lwcen  the  faith  of 
the  two  Testamentfl  there  exi*.t*,  indeed,  no  fur- 
ther diiference  than  ttiat  which  the  progress  of 
the  historical  working  out  of  redemption  brought 
u-ith  it. 

The  hinge  of  OT  religion  from  the  very  beginning 
tarns  on  the  facts  of  man's  sin  (Gn  3)  and  conse- 
quent unworthiness  (Gn  3*""*),  and  of  God'K  grace 
(Gn  3'*)  and  consequent  saving  activity  (Gn  3*  4" 
Q».  UL)^  Tliia  Kuviug  activity  preticnts  itself  from 
the  very  beginning  iiImi  under  the  form  uf  promise 
or  covenant,  the  radical  idea  of  which  is  naturally 
faithfulness  on  tliopart  of  the  promising  God  with 
the  answering  attitude  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  receptive  people.  Kaco  to  face  with  a  holy 
God,  tho  sinner  has  no  hope  except  in  tho  free 
mercy  of  God,  and  can  be  authorized  to  trust  in 
tliat  mercy  only  by  express  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly, the  only  cause  of  salvation  is  from  the  tirnt 
the  pitying  love  of  God  (Gn  S'"  8=^),  which  freely 
graiitH  IwneSts  to  man  ;  while  on  man's  psrt  there 
IS  never  question  of  merit  or  of  a  strength  by  which 
ho  may  prevail  (I  S  2"),  but  rather  a  constant  sense 
of  unworthiness  (Gn  32"*),   by  virtue  of    which 
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piety,  find  J'  Itecame  before  ail '  tlie  Uope  of  Israel ' 
(Jcr  14*  17"  50',  of.  Pa  71^).  On  Ibe  other  hfind, 
while  thua  waiting  for  th«  ealvatioa  of  Israel,  the 
Baiiit  must  ueuUs  stay  bintse]!  on  Ood  (I«  2tP  51)*"), 
fixing  hia  heart  ou  J'  as  tho  Rock  of  the  heart 
(Pa  73^),  His  people's  strenKth  (Ps  46')  and  tni.st 
(Pa  40*  65"  7l»,  Jer  17').  Freed  from  all  illusion  of 
earthly  help,  and  most  of  ail  from  all  svlf-conli- 
dence,  he  ia  meanwhile  to  live  by  faith  (Hah  2*)> 
TfiuH,  along  with  an  over  more  ricliiy  exprcBsed 
cnrporHt«  hope,  there  is  fnnnd  also  an  ever  more 
rithly  expressed  individual  inut,  which  finds 
natural  utterance  through  an  ampio  body  of 
syrionyma  bringing  out  severally  the  varioua  mdefl 
of  tliat  perfect  rutumitnienl  to  God  that  conHti- 
tutes  the  essence  of  faith.  Thus  we  read  much  of 
trusting  in,  on,  to  God.  or  in  His  word.  His 
name.  His  mercy,  His  salvation  (ns;),  of  seeking 
and  finding  refuge  in  God  or  in  the  shadow  of  His 
wingB  (njfj),  of  committing  ourselvca  to  God  (V^j), 
setting  twnJidence  C'T})  in  Him,  looking  to  Uim 
(o*3n},  relying  upon  Him  dr?}),  Htayin^  upon  Him 
(TO9)}.  ntling  or  tUing  the  heart  upon  HLm{3^  r:o), 
binding  our  lovu  on  Him  {pt'j),  cleaving  to  Him 
(P37).  So,  on  the  hopeful  flide  of  faith,  we  read 
much  of  hoping  in  Ctwl  (T;?),  waiting  on  God 
(^CT),  of  louguig  for  Him  ('iji),  patiently  waiting 
for  Him  (''V<'T'7'"^)i  and  tho  like. 

By  the  aid  of  such  cxpreaaions,  it  becomes 
posaiblo  to  form  a  souivwliat  clear  notion  of  the 
attitude  towards  Him  which  waa  requirwi  by  .)"  of 
His  bulicvin;;  puuplu,  and  which  i»  miramcd  up  in 
the  term  faith.  It  is  a  reverential  (Kx  H^',  Nu 
ml  20'*)  and  loving  faith,  which  rvstn  on  the 
strong  baHiH  of  linit  and  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  might  and  grace  of  the  covenant  God  and  of 
the  trust  worth  incKH  of  all  Wi»  wordii,  and  cxUibittt 
itself  in  conlident  trust  in  J'  and  unwawring 
expectation  of  the  fultilmcot  of,  no  doubt,  all  His 
promises,  Imt  more  especially  of  Hin  proniise  of 
salvatiiMi,  a.itd  iricouaefjutfnt  faithful  and  exclusive 
adherence  to  Him.  In  one  word,  it  conaista  in  elu 
utter  commitment  of  oneself  to  J',  with  confident 
trust  in  Him  as  guido  and  savionr,  and  assured 
expectation  of  Qis  promised  salvation.  It  there- 
fore fltands  in  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
trust  in  uclf  or  other  huumn  help,  and  on  Uiu  other 
with  doubt  and  unhutief,  dcsimndency  and  un> 
faithfulness.  From  J"  alone  la  Ralvation  to  be 
lookeil  for,  and  it  come»  from  His  free  grace 
alone  (Dt  7'  8"  9*,  Am  3*,  Hos  I3»,  Ezk  30".  Jer  39i9, 
Mai  1'),  and  to  those  only  who  look  solely  to  liim 
for  it  {U  31'  57"  as'"  3<K  Jcr  17'  30'^  Ps  118«  140' 
i;0»,  1  S  17*»,  Pa  28»  U",  Job  22=^**  3I"  Pb  fi«). 
Tho  roference  of  faith  is  accordingly  in  the  UT 
always  distinctly  sot^triologieal ;  its  end  the 
Messianic  salvation  ;  and  its  ensence  a  tnisting,  or 
lather  an  entrusting  of  oneself  lu  theGodof  italva- 
tion,  with  full  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  His 
Lrracious  purposes  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
His  promise  of  salvation  for  tho  people  and  the 
individual.  Such  an  attitude  towards  the  God  of 
salvation  is  identical  with  tlie  faith  of  the  NT,  and 
ia  not  essentially  changed  hv  the  fuller  revulation 
of  God  the  Kedeemer  in  the  i>erMio  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  That  it  is  eomparativelv  eeldum 
de«itjtiiat«d  in  the  OT  by  the  names  of  'faith,' 
'  Itelieving,'  neeinii  to  be  due,  as  haa  been  often 
iioiuted  out,  to  the  special  place  of  the  OT  In  the 
history  of  revelation,  and  the  adoptation  of  it.s 
whole  contents  and  lauj^uage  to  the  particular 
task  in  the  establishment  of  tho  kingdom  of  Gotl 
which  fell  to  ita  writer:*.  This  task  turned  on  the 
special  temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  OT  »ta(:e 
of  development,  and  required,  empliaais  to  W  laid 
on  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  J"  and  on  the 
duties  of  reverence,  Pincerity,  and  patience. 
Meanwhile,  tho  faith  in  Uim  which  undetUos  these 
vou  I.— S3 
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duties  ia  continually  implied  in  their  enforcement, 
and  cornea  to  open  expr«S!>iun  in  frequent  p>araphrasa 
and  tsyuonyia,  aud  as  often  in  itti  own  pryptT  tf'rms 
(hs  is  natural  in  the  circumstanceit.  Kupuciully  in 
tho  great  mses  of  the  history  of  redemption  (Gn 
15,  Ex  4*  19",  Is  7)  is  the  fundamental  reqairemeot 
uf  faitli  rendered  explicit  and  nrominent. 

On  tho  coming  ot  God  to  llis  people  in  the  |>er- 
son  of  His  Son,  tho  promise*!  Me^aianic  Kwg, 
bringing  the  salvation,  the  hope  of  which  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  their  support  aud  stay,  it 
naturally  became  tho  primary  task  of  the  vebiclas 
of  revelation  to  attrnx^t  and  attach  God's  |)eople  to 
the  pert(on  of  their  li&dvvmt-r.  And  tliin  Ijuik  wan 
the  more  pressing  in  proportion  as  the  form  of 
the  fulfilment  ditl  not  obviouslv  curruj<poud  with 
the  promise,  and  especially  wit"h  tho  expoctatious 
whicli  had  grown  up  on  the  faith  of  the  prumisc. 
This  fundamental  function  dominates  the  whole 
NT,  and  account*;  at  once  for  the  great  prumincnco 
in  its  pages  of  the  demand  for  faith,  bv  which  a 
gulf  seems  to  be  opened  between  it  and  the  OT, 
The  demand  for  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Kedeemer  so 
long  hoped  for,  did  indeed  create  so  wide  a  cleft  tn 
the  nonsciou)^[ies8  of  the  times  that  tho  t«rm  faith 
came  rapidly  to  be  ajiproi^riated  to  Christianity 
and  'to  believe 'to  mean  to  become  a  Christian  ; 
so  that  the  old  covenant  and  the  new  were  dis- 
criminated from  each  other  as  the  ages  before  and 
after  the  '  coming  of  faith  '  (Gal  3"- »).  But  all  this 
docs  not  imply  tliat  faith  now  for  the  lirsb  time 
became  tho  fuundiitiou  of  the  religion  of  J",  but 
only  suggests  how  fully,  iu  tlie  new  circumstances 
induoeaby  the  coming  of  the  pruniiMed  Itedeemer, 
tlie  demand  for  faith  absorbed  the  whole  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel.  In  this  jtrimary  concern  for 
faith  the  NT  booV»  all  neoes"arily  share ;  bat,  for 
the  rest,  they  ditVer  among  themselves  in  the  pro- 
minenoe  given  to  it  and  in  the  a^pcctjt  in  wliicn  it 
is  preiient«d,  in  nccordance  with  tne  place  of  each 
In  the  historical  devulupiuuut  of  the  new  life  ;  and 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  occasion  out  uf  which  each  arose  aud  the 
special  object  to  subserve  which  each  was  WTittcn. 

ludeed,  the  word  *to  believe'  first  appears  on 
the  pages  of  the  NT  in  quite  OT  conditions.  \Ve 
are  conscious  of  no  distinction  even  in  utinoaphcro 
between  tho  commendation  of  faith  and  rebuke  of 
unbelief  iu  Exodus  or  the  Psolmi  and  the  same 
commendation  and  rebuke  in  the  davs  just  before 
tlie  'coming  of  faitli'  (Lk  1^**);  t}i»se  are  but 
specific  applications  of  the  thesis  of  prophet  ism, 
RXpressed  positively  in  2  Ch  2ti*  and  negatively  in 
Is  7*.  Already,  however,  the  dawn  of  the  new  tluy 
haa  coloured  the  proclamalioo  of  the  Baptist,  the 
essence  of  which  Paul  sums  up  for  us  as  a  demand 
fur  faith  In  the  Coming  One  (Ac  19*),  and  which 
John  reports  to  us  (Jn  3^].  In  the  synoptic  report 
of  the  toaching  of  Jesus,  tho  same  purpose  is  the 
dominant  note-.  All  that  Jesus  did  and  taught 
waa  directed  to  drawing  faith  to  Him.'H'-lf.  Up  to 
the  end,  indeed.  Ho  repelled  the  unbelieving 
demand  that  He  should  'declare  plainly'  the 
authority  by  which  He  acted  and  who  He  really 
was  {Mt  21*,  Lk  22") ;  but  this  waa  only  that  He 
might,  in  His  own  way,  the  more  decidedly  con- 
found unbelief  and  a«sert  His  divine  majesty. 
Kven  when  He  s|Kike  of  general  faitli  in  God 
(Mk  U"),  and  that  confident  trust  which  Incomes 
men  approaching  the  Almighty  in  prayer  (Mt  Sr-^*!! 
Mk  iP,  Lk  18"),  Ho  did  it  iu  a  way  which  inevit* 
tibly  directed  attetitioii  Co  Hui  own  person  as  the 
rt^'preientative  of  God  on  earth.  And  this  accounte 
for  the  prevolcnce,  in  the  synoptic  report  of  Hia 
allusions  to  faith,  of  a  reference  to  that  exercise 
of  faith  which  hart  iwmeLinuM  been  somewhat 
sharply  divided  from  saving  faith  under  the  name 
uf  •  miracle  faith '  (Mt  S'"-  '>  II  Lk  7^  Mt  O^j  Mt 


9="  n  Mk  5",  Lk  8« ;  Mt  9«>-»  •  Mt  l.-i^J  •  Mt  IT*  i; 
Mk  0*;  Mt21"=>,cf.  Lk  17";  Mk  4« ;  Mk  B"  « 
Lk  8"  ;  Mk  10"  |1  Lk  18«  ;  Lk  V").  Tlint  in  Iheiie 
instances  we  have  uot  a  genorically  difttiniit  order 
of  fiiilli,  direcUici  to  its  n«-n  pccnliar  end,  but 
only  a  Hpecifiu  movotnont  of  that  entire  trust  in 
Htui-^eU  which  Jijffiis  would  aroiuo  in  all,  seems 
ol«ir  from  the  manner  in  which  He  dealtwith  it.— 
now  praising  its  exercise  as  &  specially  great  ex- 
hibition of  initli  quite  generally  spoken  of  (Lk  7"), 
Eow  pointing  to  it  as  a  manifestation  of  that 
bcUevmg to  which  '  ail  things  aru  ]!ot«*ibIe '  (Mk  y"), 
now  connecting  with  it  not  merely  tlie  healing  of 
the  body  but  tlie  forgiveiitisj)  of  HinK  (Mtf ),  and 
everywhere  uain^  it  as  a  meaus  of  attaching  the 
cunlidence  of  men  to  His  person  as  tlic  Bour<.-Q  of 
all  good.  HavingcometoHisown,  in  other  words. 
JeisuB  took  men  upon  the  plane  on  wliidi  Uu  found 
Uiem,  and  »ought  to  lead  them  through  the  needs 
wliteh  tboy  felt,  and  tho  relief  of  which  they  songht 
in  Him,  np  to  a  recognition  of  their  greater  needs 
and  of  HiH  ability  to  give  relief  to  tbwn  also. 
That  word  of  power,  *Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,' 
spoken  indilTenTitly  of  Viodily  wants  and  of  the 
deeper  needs  of  t)ii?  kouI  (Lk  7**),  not  only  reiulted, 
Imt  wan  intended  to  rcsi-Ot,  in  focuainc  all  eyes  on 
Himself  an  the  one  {physician  of  botn  body  and 
ftoni  (Mt  S'').  Explicit  references  to  thene  fiigher 
results  of  fattli  are,  to  bo  sure,  not  very  fre4iut<ii1. 
in  the  syiiuptic  diacoursee,  but  there  are  quite 
enough  of  tliem  to  exhibit  Jbsds*  epeciGr  claim  tu 
be  the  proper  object  of  faith  for  these  effects  also 
(Lk  S'*-"  a-i",  Mt  18M1  Mk  »«,  Lk  T"),  and  to 
prepare  tho  way  for  His  rebuke,  after  His  resurrec- 
tton,  of  the  lagging  minds  of  His  followers,  that 
they  did  not  understand  oil  Uiese  thingei  (Lk  24^ 
••),  and  for  His  great  commission  lo  I'aul  to  go  and 
open  men's  eyes  that  they  might  receive  'reniii*- 
sion  of  sins  and  an  inhcri  Uiuce  among  llie  iianotitied 
by  faith  in  Him  '  (Ai-  'lii^"). 

It  in  very  natural  that  a  much  fuller  account  of 
Jesus'  teaching  as  to  faith  should  be  given  in 
the  moTO  intimate  discourfles  which  are  t"'^Brv^(t 
by  John.  But  in  those  discourses,  too.  Hit  prijnary 
task  ifl  to  bind  men  to  Him  by  faith.  Tue  chief 
difference  is  that  bere>  oonsunantly  with  the  nature 
of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  provoUing 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  higher  aspeote  of  laltb.  and 
wo  see  Jmus  striving  specially  to  attract  to  Him- 
self a  faith  consciously  set  upon  eternal  good.  In  a 
nambcr  of  instances  we  lind  ourselvca  in  much  the 
same  atmosphere  as  ill  the  Synoptics  (4"  •*•  •■'•  B**); 
and  the  method  of  J4'!4it.t  i»  the  t>ame  throughout. 
Everywhere  H«  otton  Hims^-lf  &s  theobjertotfaith, 
and  elaims  faith  in  Himsf^lf  for  the  higii'cst  voi>cem<i 
of  tliniifouJ.  But  Bverywhere  He  begins  ftt  the  level  at 
which  He  finds  His  bearers,  and  leads  them  upward 
to  these  higher  things.  It  is  bo  that  He  deals  with 
Natbanael  (1*^)  and  Nicodemus  (3^);  and  it  Is  so 
that  He  deals  constantly  wiUi  tho  Jews,  evpry- 
whuru  requiring  faith  in  HiniMclt  for  eternal  life 
(5«.a.M   y».*..«  7te   gM  iQjs.w  124*.  «,^    declaring 

that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith 
in  their  own  Scri|itares  (fl*  "},  is  demanded  by  the 
witrieiw  borne  Him  by  God  in  His  mighty  works 
(10»*'-s^j,  ia  involved  in  ond  is  indeed  identical  with 
faiUi  iu  God  (5*»w  6*"-  •  B*^  V^),  and  is  the  one 
thing  which  God  requires  of  them  (G*),  and  the 
failure  of  which  will  bring  them  eternal  ruin  (S" 
fi"0"8»*).  When  dealing  with  His  followers.  His 
primary  care  was  to  build  up  their  faith  in  Him. 
Witness  cajxiciallv  His  solicitude  for  their  faith  in 
the  last  hours  of  Hia  intercourse  with  them.  For 
the  faith  they  hod  reposed  in  Him  He  returns 
thanks  to  God  {IT"},  but  He  ia  stillnurBing  tlieir 
faith  (16"),  preparing  for  its  increase  through  tlie 
events  to  come  (13'*  10=^),  and  with  almost  pnxsion- 
ate  eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  (U'-"*  "• "). 


Kvon  ofter  His  resurrection  we  find  Him  r»?-tonng 
the  faitli  of  the  waverer  (20^)  with  words  which 

{iroDounce  a  t^puciol  blessing  ou  tlio&e  who  should 
lereafter  believe  on  lens  compelling  evidenc«^ 
words  whose  point  is  not  fully  caught  until  we 
realize  that  they  ooutikin  nn  iutiumtion  of  the  work 
of  the  apostles  ns,  like  HIh  ovm,  sommed  up  in 
bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (IT**  **). 

Tho  record  in  Ac  of  the  ajiostolic  proclamation 
testitiei  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  tlii?*  oflice 
wflji  prosecuted  by  Jesus'  delegates  (Ac  3"*  "*).  The 
task  undertaken  hy  them  was,  by  persuading  men 
(Ao  17*  28^),  to  brmg  them  onto  obedience  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  Jesua  {Ac  6',  Ito  V  1G«,  cf.  2  Tli  I", 
2  Co  lO").  And  by  such  'testifying  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  20-*,  cf.  lO*)  there 
was  quickly  gathered  together  a  comniunitj*  of 
'believers'  (Ao  2**  <*•'*),  that  is,  of  believers  in 
the  lx»rd  Jesus  Christ  (Ac  5"  9«  11"  U«).  and 
thot  not  only  in  Jems,  but  beyond  (8"  9"  lU**  11" 
i3«  W),  and!  not  only  of  Jews  (10"  15'  ai")  but  ol 
Gentiles  ni"  13"  U'  L-i'  17'"- ••  18"  19"  21"). 
The  enucleation  of  this  community  of  believera 
brought  to  the  apostolic  tcacliMiH  the  new  toak  of 
preser\-ing  the  idea  of  faith,  which  was  the  forma- 
tive principle  of  the  new  coninmnily,  and  to  pn>pa« 
gate  which  in  the  world,  pure  and  living  and  sound, 
was  its  cliief  otlice.  1 1  was  inevitable  that  those  who 
were  callud  iuto  the  faith  of  Chri&t  slionld  bring 
into  the  infant  Church  with  them  many  old  ten- 
dencies of  thinking,  and  that  within  the  new 
community  the  fermentation  of  ideas  should  be 
very  preat.  The  task  of  instructing  and  di»- 
cipfinmg  the  new  commnnitj'  soon  lieconie  un* 
avoidably  one  of  the  heaviest  of  apostolic  duties  i 
and  ita  progress  is  naturally  rollected  in  their 
letters.  Thus  certain  ditterenoea  in  their  modes 
of  dealing  with  ^th  emerge  among  NT  writexa, 
according  aa  one  lays  stress  on  the  deodoee* 
and  proUtlcKsness  of  n  faith  which  produces  no 
fruit  in  the  life,  and  another  on  the  valneless* 
ness  of  a  faith  which  does  not  emancipate  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on 
the  perfection  of  the  object  of  faith  and  the 
necesrity  of  keeping  the  heart  set  ujun  it,  and 
another  on  the  necei»<ity  of  prc^rving  in  it« 
purity  that  subjective  attitude  towards  the  unseen 
and  future  which  constitutes  the  very  csmjoo©  of 
faith  ;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on  the  reaching  ont  of 
faith  to  the  future  in  confident  hope,  and  another 
on  the  present  enjoyment  by  faith  of  &U  the  bleaa- 
ings  of  salvation. 

It  was  to  James  that  it  fell  to  rebuke  tlie 
Jewish  tendency  to  conceive  uf  the  faitli  which 
was  pleasing  to  J*  as  a  mere  intellectual  aoquiaa* 
rence  in  His  being  and  claims,  when  imported 
into  the  Church  and  made  to  do  duty  as  *  the 
faith  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gloiy  *  (2'). 
He  has  sometimes  been  misread  as  if  be  were 
depreciating  faith,  or  at  least  the  place  of  faith 
in  si\]vation.  But  it  is  pcrfectlv  clear  that  with 
James,  sj*  truly  as  with  any  ollior  NT  writer,  u 
oound  faith  in  the  lA)rd  Je^ua  Christ  as  the  mani- 
fested God  (2')  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
Christian  life  (l'}>  and  is  the  condition  of  all 
acceptable  approach  to  God  (1*  5^*|.  It  is  not 
faith  S.8  he  conceives  it  which  be  depreciaton, 
hut  that  professed  faith  {\iyj!,  2**)  which  cannot  be 
(ilmwn  lo  be  real  by  appropriate  works  (2'*),  and 
Hiy  differs  by  a  whole  diameter  alike  from  the 
faith  of  Abraham  that  was  reckoned  unto  hiiu 
for  righteousness  (2**),  and  from  the  faith  of  Chria* 
tians  as  James  understood  it  (2'  1\  cf,  l"),  The 
iuiitrc-ision  which  is  easily  taken  from  the  loot 
huff  of  the  st^cuud  chapter  of  Joiues,  that  his  teach* 
ing  and  that  of  Paul  «tand  in  i^me  poleiuie 
relation,  in  nei'ertheless  a  delusion,  and  arise* 
from  an  insulficient  realization  of  the  place  oe- 
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capied  by  faith  in  tJie  iHitcuKsiona  of  the  JewUh 
schools,  reflcctioiiH  of  which  have  natutKlty  found 
their  vay  into  tho  laiii^n^c-  of  butli  Paul  and 
JoniM.  And  M  far  are  wq  from  ime^Jin^  to  sup- 
pose aome  referenoe,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Paulino 
teaoliing  to  account  for  James'  entrance  upon  the 
question  which  he  discusses,  that  this  was  a 
matter  npon  which  an  earnest  teacher  could  not 
fail  to  touch  in  tho  prei*ence  of  a  tendency  common 
among  the  JeWK  nt  Mm  advent  of  Cluistiauity 
(cf.  Alt  3'  7"  23'.  Ro2"),  and  certain  to  pass  over 
into  Jewi(th-Chrij«tinn  circles  i  and  James*  treat- 
ment of  it  tinda.  indeed,  itd  entire  preAiuppoaition 
In  the  Stat©  of  things  underlyinR  the  exhortation 
of  1H  When  read  from  his  own  historicjii  stand* 
{•oint,  James'  teachings  arc  free  from  any  dis- 
accord with  those  of  Paul,  who  as  strongly  as 
James  denies  all  value  to  a  faith  wliich  doiai  not 
work  bv  love  (Gal  5*.  1  Co  13'.  1  Th  I').  In  short, 
James  i»  not  depreciating  faith  :  with  liim,  too,  it 
is  faith  that  is  reckone^l  unto  n;:hteoaffaens  (i^)» 
though  only  such  a  faith  as  shows  itself  in  works 
can  oe  so  reckoned,  becauiio  a  fnitli  which  does 
not  come  to  frniUige  in  works  is  dead,  non-exist- 
ent. He  ia  nithcr  deepening  the  idea  of  faith, 
and  iniii«tiap  that  it  includes  in  ita  very  contj*-'p- 
tion  MimelhiDg  more  tlmn  an  uLitisc  iutclloctual 
assent. 

U  was  a  far  more  serions  task  which  was  laid 
upon  Paul.  As  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  good  in  fdl  it«  depth  of 
meaning  the  fundamentjil  principle  of  the  religion 
of  grace,  that  the  righteous  Hhall  li\'e  by  faith,  as 
over-ngainNt  wlint  had  come  to  be  the  ingraint^d 
legalism  of  Jcwit«h  tlmught  now  intruded  into  Uic 
Christian  Chnrch.  It  was  not,  indeed,  doubted  that 
faith  was  requisite  for  obUiining  wUvation.  But 
he  that  hod  oeen  burn  a  Jew  and  was  conscious 
of  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  the  promise, 
found  it  hard  to  think  that  faith  was  all  that  wa« 
requisite.  What,  then,  was  the  advantage  of  the 
Jew!  In  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles, 
Paul  was  forced  in  the  most  uncoraproni tiding  way 
tu  validate  the  great  propottilion  that,  in  tlie 
matter  of  salvation,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile, — that  the  Jew  ha-H  no  other 
righteousness  than  that  which  comes  thi-ough 
faith  in  Je»ua  Christ  (Gal  2"*^-).  and  that  the 
Gentile  fully  poasesMa  this  TighteouaneeB  from 
faith  attinu  (Gal  If  "^j ;  in  a  word,  that  the  one 
God,  who  is  God  of  the  GentiTe^  nlw,  '  shall  ju.stify 
the  circumcision  hy  faith,  and  the  uiicircumci^ion 
through  faith'  (RoS*").  Tims  was  It  made  clear 
not  only  that  'no  man  is  jiistilied  by  the  law' 
(Gal  2"'  :j",  Ru  a*),  hnt  also  that  a  man  is  jiistihed 
by  faith  apart  from  law-works  (Tto  3*").  The 
splendid  vigour  and  thoroughness  of  Paul's  dialec- 
tic development  of  the  absolute  contrast  between 
the  ideas  of  faith  and  wurks,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  pcrumpturily  excludes  theotuer,  lefttio  hiding- 

Slacc  for  a  work-righteousness  of  any  kind  or 
egree,  but  cast  all  men  solely  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  Go4l,  which  is  a|>art  fn>m  the  law  and 
comes  thrmigh  faith  unto  all  that  believe  (Ho 
3"- ").  Thus,  in  vindicating  the  place  of  faith  a» 
the  only  inittmment  of  salvation,  Paul  necessarily 
dwelt  much  npon  the  object  of  faith,  not  as  if  he 
were  formally  teaching  what  tho  object  is  un 
which  faith  savingly  lays  hold,  but  as  a  natural 
Tf-i^ult  of  h\n  etTurt  to  show  from  ita  object  the 
idl-sulticiency  uf  fKilh.  It  is  beeause  faith  laya 
hold  of  Jesii^  Christ,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our 
trespasses  and  was  raised  for  our  jusilTicatiou 
(Ro  ^*t,  and  makes  us  possessors  of  the  righteous- 
ness pronded  by  God  through  Him,  that  tJicre  is 
no  room  for  any  righteousness  of  our  own  in  the 
ground  of  our  salvation  (Ro  lO*.  Eph  2').  This  is 
the  rcaitoo  of  that  full  development  of  the  object 
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of  faith  in  Paul's  writings,  and  ejipetually  of  the 
specitic  connexion  hettveen  faith  and  the  right- 
eoiisnesB  of  (jod  iTocluimed  in  Chriat,  by  M'hidi 
the  doctrine  of  rnul  is  sometimes  said  to  bo 
distinguished  from  tho  more  general  conception  of 
faith  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  more  general  conception  of  faith 
is  not,  however,  the  peculiar  property  of  that 
epistle,  but  ia  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
whole  body  of  biblical  writem  in  O'l  and  in  N'T 
(cf.  Mt6^'lG--=>,  JnL>0»-",  I  PI*),  including  Paul 
himself  (2  Co  4"  f.',  Ro  4'*'"  8»*) :  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  les« 
than  Paul,  tearhi.<fl  that  there  is  no  righteousness 
except  through  faith  (lu»  11^,  cf.  11*}. 

That  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  i«  the 
general  idea  of  laith,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
subjective  nature  of  faith,  tliat  ia  dwelt  upon, 
rather  than  it«  specitic  obiei^t,  is  not  due  to  a 
peculiar  conception  of  what  faith  lays  hold 
upon,  bat  to  the  luirticular  task  which  fell  to  its 
writer  in  the^  work  of  planting  Christianity  in 
the  world.  With  him,  too,  the  person  and  work  of 
Chiist  are  tho  siiecilic  object  of  faith  (ly-  ■  3"  10°). 
Rut  the  danger  against  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  was  called  upon  to  guiiid  the  infant 
Ituck,  was  not  that  it  shoulil  falf  away  fnim  faitli 
to  works,  but  that  it  should  fall  away  from  faitli 
into  denpfiir.  His  Teadera  were  threatened  not 
with  legalism  but  with  'shrinking  back'  (10"). 
and  he  needed,  therefore,  to  emphasize  not  so 
much  the  object  of  faith  a^-t  the  duty  of  faitli. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  rigbtt-ous- 
net^s  of  faitn  as  on  its  perfecting  that  he  insists; 
it  is  not  no  much  its  contract  with  works  as  its 
contrast  witti  impatience  that  he  inipru»«eson  his 
readers'  cunscienceit :  it  is  not  so  much  to  faith 
siieeilically  in  Christ  and  in  Him  atone  tliat  ho 
exhorts  tncm  an  to  on  attitude  of  faith— an 
attitude  which  could  rii^e  alxive  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  the  pre^nt  to  the  future,  the  temporal  to 
the  eternal,  and  which  in  the  midst  of  suHerings 
could  retain  patience,  in  tlie  niidi^t  of  dL8ap|K>int- 
niuntH  cuuld  pre»nrvB  hoiie.  Tliis  in  the  key  lo  the 
whole  treatment  of  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — its  delinition  as  the  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  tho  conviction  of  things  not  seen  (11')  ; 
ita  illustratiou  and  enforcement  by  the  example  of 
the  heroes  of  faiUi  in  the  ^>ast,  a  list  chosen  and 
treated  with  tlio  utmost  skill  for  the  end  in  view 
(II);  its  constant  attachment  to  the  promi-scs 
(4I.J  flU  ioie.«  Hi  13W).  iu  connexion  with  tho 
faithfulneas  (ll^',  cf.  10"},  almightinesa  (11"),  and 
the  rewards  of  God  (11^^);  and  ita  association 
with  such  virtues  as  boldness  (3*  4'*  lO"***),  con- 
fidence (3"  U'],  patience  {Hf^  12>),  Lope  (3»  6"-» 
10"). 

With  much  that  is  similar  to  the  situation 
implied  in  Hebrews,  that  which  underlies  the 
KpiKlles  of  Peter  ditTers  fimn  it  in  Uie  essential 
particular  that  their  prevailingly  Gentile  rea^leni 
were  not  in  ininiincnt  danger  of  falling  back  into 
Jadoisnt,  There  is,  accordinglvi  much  in  the 
aspect  in  which  faith  is  prescnte<l  in  these  epistles 
which  reminds  tis  of  what  we  find  in  Hebrews,  os, 
for  example,  the  close  connexion  into  which  it  is 
brought  with  obedience  (I  P  1'-  '^  2'  3^  4"),  iU  pre- 
vailing reference  to  what  is  unseen  and  future  (1  P 
js.  I'li.  jij^  and  itj  consequent  demand  for  steadfaat- 
neas  (5*,  cf.  1'),  and  eHpti-ially  for  hope  (I",  cf. 
)i.  tj  gs.  U)_  Yg^  there  is  a  noteworthy  difference 
in  tlie  whole  tone  of  the  commendation  of  faith, 
wlijch  was  rooted,  no  doubt,  iu  the  character  of 
Peter,  as  the  tone  of  his  speeches  recorded  in  Acta 
shows,  but  which  also  grew  oat  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  set  before  htm  in  these  letters.  There  is  no 
hint  of  despair  lying  in  the  near  background,  but 
the  buoyancy  of  assured   hope  rings  throughout 
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these  cpistlca.  Having  hearkened  to  the  prophet 
like  anto  Moses  (Dt  18"- 1»,  Ac  S^^j,  Christians 
are  the  chihircu  of  obodionco  (I'P  V*),  and  throagh 
their  precious  faith  (1  1*  I',  2  P  I')  poafiessora  of 
the  prvcitiuHnead  of  the  promise!)  (I  P  27).  Aa  they 
have  otwyud  the  voice  of  iUni  and  kept  Hia  coven- 
ant, they  have  become  His  peculiar  treasare,  a 
kingduiu  of  ]>riKfiitjt  am]  a  holy  uatiun  (Ex  19^, 
1  P  2f).  Naturally,  the  duty  resta  upon  them  of 
living,  while  here  below,  in  aooordance  with  their 
high  hopes  (1  Pi",  2  P  1*).  But  in  any  event  they 
are  but  ftojuuniors  and  pilnriius  here  (i  P  U"  I'- "), 
and  have  a  sure  inhcritjuice  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven  (1*),  unto  which  they  are  guarded  through 
faith  by  the  power  of  God  (I*).  The  reference 
of  faith  in  Peter  ia  therefore  r.haractRTi»ti(Ally 
to  th©  completion  rather  than  to  the  incc[ition 
of  salvation  (!'•*  2»,  cf.  Ao  15").  Uf  course  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  doea  not  share  the 
common  hiblJciu  conception  of  faith :  he  i»  eon- 
BciouB  of  no  ditTerence  of  view  from  that  of  OT 
(IP  2^);  and,  no  leas  than  with  Jaiuca,  with 
him  faith  ia  the  fountain  of  all  good  worka 
(1  P  I'"  S»,  2  P  P) :  and,  no  Iww  than  with  Paul, 
with  him  fotlh  lays  hold  of  the  rtghtuouanesa  of 
Christ  (2  P  IM.  It  only  meaaa  that  in  the  cir- 
cuniBtaDoes  of  hu  writing  he  la  led  to  lay  special 
empbaaia  on  the  reference  of  faith  to  the  consuju- 
matod  solvation,  in  order  to  quicken  in  his  readers 
that  hope  which  would  eastain  them  in  their 
pcrsccutious,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  set,  not  un 
their  present  trials,  but,  in  accordance  with  faith's 
very  nature,  on  the  unseen  and  btemal  glory. 

In  the  entirely  dilTerent  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote,  John  wi-slied  to  lay  atre^H  on  the  very 
opposite  aspect  of  faith.  For  w}iat  is  charaeterlatio 
or  John's  treatment  of  faith  is  insistence  not  so 
much  on  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the  future  in- 
heritance which  it  secures,  us  on  the  fulncK*!  of  tliu 
5ro8eDt  enjojincnt  of  salvation  which  it  bring*, 
'here  was  pressing  into  the  Church  a  faUe  emphasis 
on  knowlwfge,  which  affected  to  despiKsimpIe  faith. 
This  John  met,  on  the  one  hand,  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  insisting  upon  the  iiumediute 
entrance  of  every  believer  into  the  possession  of 
salvation.  It  is  not  to  be  fiupp08e<l,  of  course,  that 
he  was  n-ady  to  neglect  or  deny  that  oul-ruacliinu 
of  faith  to  the  future  on  which  Pett^r  tavs  such 
streRs ;  he  ia  zealous  that  Christians  shall  know 
that  t1iey  are  children  of  God  from  the  moment  of 
believing,  and  from  that  instant  possessors  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit ;  but  he  does  not  forget  the 
greater  jilory  of  the  future,  and  he  knows  how  to 
uae  thus  Christian  hope  also  as  oa  incitement  (*> 
holy  living  (1  Ju  3^}.  Nor  are  we  to  ^upjiose 
that,  in  his  anti-Gnostic  insistence  on  the  eteincnt 
of  coQvictiuD  in  faith,  he  wouhl  Icioe  sight  of  that 
central  element  of  (surrendering  trust  which  is  the 
heart  of  faith  in  other  jntrtionB  of  the  Scriptures: 
he  would  indeed  have  boUevcrH  know  whnt  tliey 
believe,  and  who  He  is  in  whom  thcv  put  their 
tmat,  and  what  lie  has  done  for  them,  and  is 
doing,  and  will  do,  in  and  through  them  ;  but 
this  is  not  that  they  may  know  these  things 
simply  as  intellcctuut  pru|H)sitic;ns,  but  that  they 
may  re^-t  on  them  in  faith  and  know  them  ia 
perMjnal  experience.  Lea.<!t  of  all  the  NT  wTiters 
oould  tlolm  conllne  faith  to  a  merely  intellectual 
act:  his  whole  doctrine  of  faith  is  rather  a 
protest  ai.'ainst  the  intellectnalism  of  Gno»- 
ttcipm.  His  fundamental  conception  of  faith 
diflers  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  NT 
writers  ■  with  him,  too,  it  is  a  trustful  appropria- 
tion of  Christ  and  surrender  of  avU  to  Hix  Halvn- 
tion.  Eternal  life  has  beeu  nmnifi;.-<t«l  by  Christ 
(Jd  1*,  1  Ju  l*-'3"),  and  he,  and  he  only,  who  lias 
the  Hun  has  tlie  life  (1  Jn  5''').     But  in  tlie  conllict 


in  which  he  was  engaged  he  require*!  to  throw  the 
strongest  emphasis  possiWu  U(x»n  the  immcfliale 
entrance  of  helioTora  into  this  life.  This  infiatencc 
had  manifold  applications  to  the  circunist4inces  of 
hia  readers.  It  had,  for  examnlo,  a  negative 
application  to  the  antinomian  tcnoency  of  Gnostic 
teaching,  which  John  ditea  not  fail  to  prefts  (1  Jn 
18  2*.  u  3«) :  •  whu*>iMjver  bcliBvath  that  Jesus  ia 
the  Clirist  is  begotten  of  God*  (1  Jn  0'),  and 
'  whosoever  is  beyotten  uf  Gy«l  doeth  no  sin  * 
(IJnS^J.  It  hod  altio  a  positive  ap{>licatiou  to 
tJieir  own  encouragement:  the  simnle  believer 
was  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  to  which  no  know* 
lodge  could  attain ;  ttiu  new  life  received  by  faith 
gave  the  victory  over  the  world ;  and  John  boldly 
challengea  experience  to  point  to  any  who  have 
overcome  the  world  but  ha  that  believe^  that  Jeooa 
ia  the  Son  of  God  (1  Jn  5*- ').  Accordingly,  it  is 
characteristic  of  John  to  announce  tliat  'be  that 
belicveth  hath  eternal  life'  (Jn  a**  5»*  6"-»»,  IJn 
314.  IS  gu,  la.  ay  ^^  even  declarctf  the  purjiose  of 
hia  writing  to  be,  in  tlie  Gospel,  that  hb  readers 
'may  believe  that  .Icsns  is  the  Christ,  the  ^on  of 
Go«],  niid  th»t,  iK^licvitig,  they  may  have  life  lu 
his  nnnie'  (20"):  aud  in  the  Pirst  Epistle,  that 
Uiey  that  believe  in  the  nume  of  the  i>oii  of  God 
'may  know  that  they  haw  eternal  life'  (1  Jn  5"). 

III.  Thk  Biblical  Conception  of  Faith. — 
By  means  of  the  providentially  mediated  divensity 
01  emphaais  of  the  NT  writers  on  tho  several 
aspecUj  of  faith,  tho  outlines  of  the  biblical  oou- 
ception  of  fnitli  are  thrown  into  very  high  relief. 

Of  its  fuf'frrlive  naiure  wo  have  what  i»  almost 
a  fonna]  defintlio!!  in  the  ile-Hcription  of  it  as  an 
'assuraooe  of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction  of 
things  not  seen'  (Ue  IP).  It  obviously  contains 
In  it,  therefore,  an  element  of  knowledge  (He  It'), 
and  it  aa  obviously  issues  in  conduct  (He  11", 
cf.  5",  1  P  l'^').  But  it  cousista  neither  in  assent 
nor  in  obedience,  but  in  a  reliant  trust  in  tho 
inviaible  Author  of  all  goo<l  (Ho  11^),  in  which  the 
mind  ia  set  niion  the  things  tliat  are  above  and 
not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth  (Col  'S', 
cf.  2  Co  **»-".  Mt  ti"  16-").  The  examples  cited  in 
He  11  are  uieuibelveid  enough  to  show  that  the 
faith  there  commended  is  not  a  mere  belief  in 
(jod'a  existence  and  j  ui>tice  and  goodness,  or  credit- 
iug  of  His  word  and  nromi^eii,  but  a  practical 
counting  of  Him  faitliml  (11"),  with  a  tmst  so 
profonnd  that  no  trial  can  idmke  it  [11"'),  and  eo 
absolute  that  it  survives  the  loss  of  even  ibt  own 
pledge  (U").  So  UttJe  is  faith  in  Ha  biblical  con- 
ception merely  a  conviction  of  the  understand* 
log,  that,  when  that  ia  called  faith,  the  true  idea 
of  faith  needs  to  be  built  up  above  this  word 
(Ja  2'^).  It  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  inner 
man  (Ho  ID"-'"),  and  is  set  in  contrast  nith  an 
unbelief  that  is  akin,  not  to  ignorance  but  to 
disobedience  (He  3'>- »  Jn  3*.  Ko  11*-"  15", 
1  Th  1«,  He  4»-  a,  1  P  V' '  S'- »  4",  Ac  14»- »  IS"), 
nnd  that  grows  out  of,  not  lock  of  information, 
but  that  aversion  of  the  heart  from  God  (He  3") 
which  takes  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  (2  Th  2"), 
and  is  m>  unsparingly  exposed  by  our  Lord  (Jn  3^ 
5**  8"  I0»).  In  the  breadth  of  ita  idea,  it  b  thus 
the  going  out  of  the  heart  frum  it»clf  and  its 
resting  un  God  in  confident  trust  for  all  good. 
But  the  scriptural  revelation  has  to  dn  with,  and 
ia  directed  to  the  needs  of,  not  man  in  tho 
abstract,  but  sinful  man  i  and  for  sinful  man  thia 
hearty  reliance  on  God  neeeeearily  becomes  humble 
trust  in  Him  for  the  fundamental  need  of  the 
sinner — forgiveness  of  sins  and  reception  into 
favour.  In  response  to  tlie  revelatioos  of  His 
grace  nnd  the  pruviHions  uf  His  mercy,  it  commits 
itself  without  reser^'e  and  with  abnegation  of  all 
self-dependence,-  to  Him  as  its  aote  liod  aalBoient 
Saviour,  and  thus,  in  one  aot^  empties  itself  of  all 
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cluiiu  im  C^od  and  cases  itself  upon  His  grace  aJune 
for  iiitivatioit. 

It  in,  acoordmgly.  frolely  from  its  object  that  faith 
derived  it«  viUub.  Tina  uhject  in  imifonnly  the  tiod 
of  grace,  whether  conctiived  of  broadly  as  the  hource 
of  oil  life,  li};ht,  ami  hle^iing,  on  whom  mnti  in 
his  oreaturely  wenkncaa  is  entirelr  dependent,  or, 
vhenever  sin  and  the  etenial  welfare  of  the  soul 
are  in  view,  aa  tho  Author  of  salvation  in  whom 
alone  tlie  huji«  of  unworttiy  maa  can  be  placed. 
Tliiis  on«  object  of  »avin)i;  faith  never  varii^  from 
the  heginnine  to  tho  end  of  Uic  acripLuial  revela- 
tion ;  thougri,  naturally,  there  bt  an  iiiinienHo 
difTerence  between  its  earlier  and  later  Btagen  in 
fulnces  of  knowleilge  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
redempti%'e  work  by  which  the  salvation  intruKted 
to  tioa  shall  be  accomplislied  ;  and  as  noturally 
tliere  occurs  a  very  great  variety  of  forms  of  state- 
ment in  which  trust  in  the  God  of  salvation  re> 
ceives  expression.  Alrwuiy,  however,  at  the  gat« 
of  Eden,  tlie  God  in  whom  tho  trust  of  our  lirat 
parents  is  rejKwted  v*  the  Gml  of  tJie  gnu'iouH 
promise  of  the  relrieval  of  the  injury  Lnllicted  by 
the  fterpcDt ;  and  from  that  bc<;iiuimg  of  know- 
ledxe  the  pioi^ress  is  steady,  untii,  what  is  implied 
in  tlie  primal  promiM^  liavLiig  become  oxprestt  in 
the  accumplUhcd  work  uf  redemption,  the  trust  of 
ainnera  is  explicitly  phiced  in  the  (.!o<l  wlio  waa  in 
Cliriflt  reconciling  tJie  world  unto  Uimttelf  (2  Co 
5").  Sach  a  faitn,  again,  could  not  faU  to  em- 
brace with  humble  confidence  all  the  gracious 
promisefl  of  the  God  of  salvation,  from  wliicli 
indeed  it  draws  its  life  and  xtrenjrtb  ;  nor  €onld  it 
fail  to  lay  hold  with  strong  conviction  on  all  thofe 
revealed  tmtlifi  concf-rniug  Him  which  confttitute, 
indeed,  in  tho  varied  circtimntances  iti  which  it 
haR  benn  called  upim  tu  perxiNt  tiiroughout  the 
KgUH,  tlie  very  groutuU  in  view  of  which  it  has 
been  able  to  rest  upon  Uim  with  »t«adfiu<t  trust. 
Theae  tmtW,  in  which  the  '  Goopel '  or  glad-tidings 
to  God'fi  people  ba3  been  from  time  to  time 
embodied,  run  all  the  wav  from  auch  simple  facts 
BB  tliat  it  WHH  the  very  Ood  of  their  fatlu-re  that 
Imd  appeared  unto  Moxca  for  their  deliverance 
(Ex  4^),  to  Kuch  8tuj>endous  facte,  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  very  work  of  salvation  it«elf,  as  that  Jettua  is 
the  Chri-Kt.  the  Son  of  God  sent  of  God  to  save  the 
world  (dn  6*  8"*  11"-  "  13"  16"-  »  17'-  "  20",  I  Jn 
6'*),  that  God  has  rained  Him  from  the  dead  (Ko 
10*,  1  Th  4"),  and  that  aa  Uia  children  we  shall  live 
with  Him  (llo  G').  But  in  believing  this  variouMy 
presented  Gospel,  faith  haji  ever  tiirminuted  with 
tnuitfal  reliance,  not  on  the  jirrmiiife  bat  on  the 
Promiiier, — not  on  the  proposition!*  which  declare 
God's  grace  and  willingnew  to  aave,  or  Christ's 
divine  natare  and  jKiwer,  or  the  reality  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  saving  work,  but  on  the  SaWour  upon 
whom,  because  of  those  groat  fncts,  it  coold  ftecuroly 
rest  aa  on  One  able  to  save  bo  the  uttermost.  Jesua 
Chriat,  God  the  Kedeemer,  ia  accordingly  tlie  one 
object  of  saving  faith,  preaeuted  to  it^  embrace 
at  first  implicitly  and  in  pwimi-ie,  and  ever  more 
and  more  openly  until  at  laat  it  in  entirely;  explicit 
and  we  read  ttiat  '  a  man  ia  not  ju<ttilied  aavo 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Chriat'  (Gal  2'*).  If,  with 
even  greater  explicitnesa  still,  faitb  is  sometimes 
said  to  rest  upon  come  element  in  thesaWngworkof 
Cluiat,  as,  for  example,  upon  Hi^  blood  or  His  nzht- 
eonsnesa  (Ro  3",  2  P  I'l.  obviously  such  u  ainjiThig 
outof  the  ver)' thing  ill  His  work  on  wliidi  faith  Uikea 
hold,  in  no  way  derogates  from  its  repose  upon  Him, 
ajid  Him  only,  as  the  »de  and  aiiHicient  Saviour. 

The  Miivin'j  potixr  of  fnitli  r«Kidea  Uiuji  not  in 
tteelf,  but  in  the  Almighty  Saviour  on  whom  it 
r88ta.  It  in  never  on  account  of  it»  fominl  nature 
as  apeychiti  act  tlmt  faith  isconceivtvl  in  Scripture 
l«  bo  saving.— as  if  thU  frame  of  mind  or  attitude 
of  heart  were  itKlf  a  virtue  with  claims  on  God 


for  reward,  or  at  least  especially  pleading  to  Him 
(either  in  its  nature  or  aa  an  act  ot  obediencu)  and 
tliusprediiipoiiiug  Hira  to  favour,  or  aft  if  it  brought 
the  soul  into  an  attitude  of  receptivity  or  of  eym- 
piithy  with  L!od,  or  opened  a  clmnitel  of  communi- 
catiun  from  Him.  It  is  not  fnith  thut  Faves,  but 
faith  in  Jeans  Christ :  faith  in  any  other  saviour,  or 
in  tbifl  or  that  philosophy  or  human  conceit  (Col 
2ie.  M^  J  xi  4M,  or  in  any  other  gospel  titan  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  aa  cruL-iliud  (Gal  l^'), 
brin£:a  not  salvattun  but  a  ciirbe.  It  in  not,  strictly 
apeakiug,  cwu  faith  in  (.Uiri^t  tlmt  isaves,  but 
Chridt  tliat  Nives  through  fuitli.  The  saving 
powtu-  resides  cxcludivelv,  not  in  the  act  of  f&itli 
or  tlie  attitude  of  faitfi  or  the  nature  of  faith, 
but  in  the  object  of  faith  ;  and  tn  this  the  wholo 
biblical  repreitentation  centres,  so  that  we  could 
not  more  radically  misconceive  it  than  by  trans- 
ferring to  faith  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  that 
saving  energy  which  ia  attributed  hi  the  SiTip- 
tnres  solely  to  Cbriht  Himself.  This  purely 
meiliaUiry  function  of  faith  if«  very  clearly  indi* 
cat«d  in  the  regimens  in  which  it  standi,  uhioti 
ordinarily  express  simple  inntnuneutality.  It  is 
most  frequently  joined  to  its  verb  aa  tlie  dative  of 
means  or  iustrumeat  (Ae  15^  26"  Ro  3»>  4»»  S»  H» 
'2Co  1**  Ue  11^  *-'-'•'-*-"■  "■'^"•^ ^  {I ''■'^  "• '°- 
");  and  tiio  relationnhip  intended  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  use  to  express  it  of  the  prcpoMitiotm 
iK  {llo  l'^  u  3».  »  4W.  IB  fli  o».  a  loa  140.  J  q^]  oia 
37. 8.  t.  II.  u.  n.  »  5»^  1  Xi  1»,  He  10",  Ja  2"J  and  3*4 
(with  tlie  genitive,  never  with  the  accusative,  Ru  3^^ 
»■  ■•,  2Co  5^  Gal  2"  a"-  »  if,  2Ti  3"  He  ti'»  ll*-**. 
1  P  I*), — tlio  fnndamental  idea  of  tlie  former  con- 
struction being  that  of  source  or  origin,  and  of  tho 
latter  that  of  mediation  or  instramentality,  though 
tlicy  ore  used  together  In  tho  wime  context,  appar- 
ent Jy  with  no  distinction  of  meaning  (Ro  S**"-*, 
Gal  2'*).  It  ia  not  iieccHHiry  to  du«cover  an  essen- 
tially different  implication  in  the  exrcptiona]  usage 
of  tho  prepositions  iwt  (Ac  3'",  Ph  3")  and  «ard  (He 
11'- ",  cf.  ^It  IP)  in  thb  connexion  :  /xi  is  apj«ir- 
ciitly  to  be  taken  in  a  quasi-tcm]ior&l  sense,  '  un 
faith,'  giving  tho  occasion  of  the  divine  act,  and 
Kari  veiy  similarly  in  the  sense  of  conformabiUty, 
'in  conformity  with  faith.'  Not  infre<)uently  wa 
meet  also  with  a  construction  with  the  p^*•[>u^llion 
i¥  whtoh  prqiierly  detugnates  the  sphere,  but  which 
in  poBsages  Uke  Gal  2*.  Col  2',  2  Tb  -2^  apjjeare  to 
poas  over  into  the  oonceution  of  iualrumentality. 

So  little  indeed  is  faith  couccIvmI  aKoontoiutng 
ta  it«otf  the  energy  or  ground  of  salvation,  that  it 
ij>  cousin tetitly  repre^icnted  as,  in  itn  origin,  itself 
a  gratuity  from  GcmI  In  the  prosecution  of  His 
saving  work.  It  comes,  not  of  one's  own  strength 
or  virtue,  bnt  only  to  tboHe  who  are  clif«sen  of  God 
for  itB  reception  (2  Th  2"j,  and  hence  i»  His  gift 
(Epb  0»  cf.  2*»,  Ph  I*),  through  Christ  (Ao  3". 
Ph  1",  I  P  1",  of.  He  12!*),  by  the  Spirit  (2  Co  -i". 
Gal  5*),  by  means  of  the  preuchcd  word  (Ko  10", 
Gal  3^  *) ;  and  as  it  is  thus  obtained  from  God 
(2P  V,  Jude',  1  P  V^).  thflJikf  nrn  t^j  Imj  retume^I 
to  Goil  for  it  (Cu!  1*,  2Th  I'K  ThuH,  even  here  all 
boasting  i!^  e\olnde<l,  and  salvation  i.H  conceived  in 
all  it«i  elemeiittf  us  the  jmre  |;riMliict  uf  unalloyed 
grace,  iiwuing  not  from,  bat  in,  goud  works  (Eph 
a**").  The  place  of  faith  in  the  process  of  salva- 
tion, OS  biblically  conceived,  could  scarcely,  there- 
fore, be  butter  described  than  by  the  n.se  of  tlie 
Kchola-stic  term  '  iiihlruuicntal  cauM).'  Not  in  one 
portion  of  the  Bcripturus  alone,  bat  throughout 
their  M-bule  extent,  it  is  conceived  as  a  boon  from 
above  which  come«  to  men,  no  doubt  through  the 
channels  uf  their  own  activities,  but  not  as  if  it 
were  an  effect  of  tlieir  energie-*,  hut  rather,  on  it 
has  been  finciv  phrased,  oh  a  gift  which  God  lays 
in  the  lap  of  tlie  soul.  'With  the  heart,'  indeed. 
*  man  beiieveth  unto  righteousness' ;  but  this  be- 
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lieinng  does  not  arwe  of  itaeli  out  of  any  beart 
intliMurentty  (Mt  13'},  nor  U  it  L-roiinile*!  in  llie 
heart's  own  [lulonuius;  it  is  gruunuud  nttliur  in  lliii 
fiffclr-givin;;  i;;uu<liieati  of  God,  and  cumes  la  umo 
aji  n  Vicni'.fnrtiiin  out  oF  henven. 

Tlic  fffcctf  of  faith,  not  being  the  immediate  pro- 
duct of  faith  itwif  but  of  thut  onofRy  of  God 
which  vrnx  oxhlhitcd  in  raipin^  Jmus  from  the 
doAd  and  on  which  dei>ondonco  w  now  placcti  for 
raifting  ui  vrith  liim  into  newness  oi  life  [Col 
2^),  would  scc-m  to  depend  directly  only  on  the 
fact  of  faith,  Icfl^-ing  questions  of  its  strength, 
nuftlity,  a.nd  the  like  tnnre  or  le»)  to  onft  hide. 
We  find  a  i>ruuortioii,  indeed,  guggestwl  butweun 
faitli  iiml  iU  eflects  (Mt  9*  8".  cf.  S"  13"  17^ 
I.k  1"  IT'].  Cenainly  there  in  a  fatAl  doubt, 
which  ntiateJt  with  lis  double- inuidednew  CTery 
apprrtoch  to  God  (Ja  l'»,  cf.  4«,  Mt  2l».  Mk  U", 
I(o  4*"  11^,  Jude  ").  But  Jesus  doala  with  notable 
(endemcsa  with  those  of  'little  faith,'  and  His 
apostles  imitated  Him  in  this  (Mt  C^  "  It"  UV 
17^,  Lk  VS<,  Mk  V,  Lk  IT*,  cf.  Ko  W- '.  I  Co  H', 
and  see  Docbt).  The  ellecUt  of  faith  rimy  jionsibly 
vary  alHo  with  the  cud  fur  which  thu  trii^t  in  exef- 
Cbtftd  (cf.  Mk  10"  tpo.  A>'afi\^yi'u)  with  Gul  a'"  ^urrtf- 
tmtup  lya  iiKati^tf^firr}.  Hut  he  M-ho  hunihly  hut 
oonltdently  casta  himself  on  the  God  of  Mvlvation 
has  the  astfursincc  that  ho  sliiUl  not  be  put  to 
shame  (Ro  11"  &"),  but  shall  receive  the  end  of 
hifl  fnith,  even  the  wilvntion  of  hia  »unl  (1  P  1"). 
This  iwilvfttion  ift  no  doubt,  in  iU  idea,  received  all 
ftt  once  ( Jn  3**,  1  Jn  o'") :  hut  it  ia  in  itJi  very 
nature  a  iiroceas,  nnd  its  Htn^t^j*  cuine,  each  in  ii^ 
order.  First  of  all,  the  believer,  renounvin);  by 
tlie  very  act  of  faith  Iiih  own  ri^hteoutsiieiui  wlut-li 
is  out  of  the  hLW,  ruceiven  that  'righteounno-^fi 
which  is  through  faith  in  Chrint.  the  righteousness 
which  ia  from  tJod  on  faith'  (i'h  3»,  cf.  Ko  3=*  4'» 
fl»IO*»  2Cun",  Gftio*.  He  IV,  2  V  V].  On  the 
ground  of  this  righti!ousne»w,  which  in  itji  origin  i"! 
the  'righteous  act'  of  Ctiri»t,  convtituLed  by  His 
*  obeiliirncR '  ( Ku  S'*- "),  and  comes  to  the  belieVer  aa 
a  '  gift '  (Ro  5"),  being  reckoned  to  him  a|«irt  from 
work«  {Kn4^),  he  thatbcHeves  in  Christ  is  juBtiiied 
ill  God'"  Mght,  received  into  His  favour,  and  mode 
the  recipient  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  "*,  cf.  Ac  &*'), 
by  who*e  indwelling  men  are  conptituteil  the  sons 
of  God  (Ito  8").  And  if  children,  then  are  they  heint 
(ito  y"),  asiFured  of  an  incorruptible,  uiiJeliled, 
and  unfading  inheritance,  rcBerved  in  heaven  for 
them  ;  nnd  meanwhile  they  are  guarded  by  tlie 
iwwer  of  God  through  faith  unto  this  gloriously 
i'oni[il(-'io  salvtttioa  (I  1*  I*-").  Thu.i,  tlioiigb  the 
immediate  effect  of  faith  is  only  to  make  the 
believer  fioitaeitaor  before  the  judgiaentseat  of  God 
of  the  alien  righteousncsd  wrought  out  by  Christ, 
through  this  oneelfect  it  draws  iu  its  train  the  wliule 
series  of  saving  acts  of  God,  and  of  !<Aving  ctl'ectA 
on  the  sold.  Being  justified  by  faitli,  the  enmity 
whieli  has  existed  Iwitween  the  sinner  and  G<k1  has 
been  abolished,  and  lie  haji  Ijewi  introdnccd  into 
the  very  family  of  God,  and  nia<lo  sharer  in  all  the 
ble.>sing3  of  His  hoii»e  (Eph  S'"*).  Being  justified 
by  faitli,  he  has  peace  with  God,  and  rejoices  in 
the  hone  of  the  ginry  of  Cwid.  and  is  enabled  to 
eet  the  trial-*  of  tile,  not  merely  with  patience 
lit  with  joy  (Uo  5"-).     Being  juatllied  by  faith,  he 
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has  already  working?  within  hini  the  life  which  the 
Son  has  brought  into  the  world,  and  by  which, 
through  tlie  oiierations  of  the  Spirit  which  those 
who  believe  in  Him  receive  (Jn  T**),  he  i»  enabled 
to  overcome  the  world  lying  in  the  evil  one,  and, 
kept  by  God  from  the  evil  one,  to  ain  not  {1  Jn  5'*K 
In  ft  Word,  becAu^to  we  are  justified  by  fiiith,  we 
ajft,,  through  faith,  endowed  with  oil  tlio  privileges 
and  supplied  with  nil  the  graces  of  the  children  of 
Goil.  (hee  further  the  orticieB  on  the  several  istagea 
of  the  saving  proceiw. ) 


LmHArtRs.— tichtatler.  DerGlaubeim  XX  QteiuAmma^cUoo 
on  '  tttrt  (llctiiba  var  Jcmu  ')  la  tfa«  ntn«t  (mmpn-htncivc  work  on 
Uie  bitill^sJ  iilea  ot  r«ilk.  Tlie  Kotiral  viibjMa  it  *lm>  tiTKUKl  bjr 
Lutz,  /libiitfhe  Doffmatti  31'2;  II.  S.-hiilta,  '  norc^hu'vlunt  wii 
ilna  OIuuLcii  Im  A.  U.  NT'  (ia  JLTh,  li^iZ,  p.  .MO);  llfrfnunii. 
^ifhrifthmrti*,  1.  Sill:  RIeoin,  Ltiirbr.  d,  H^tritrbr.  TUii; 
Creiiier.  Bib.  Thfvl,  La.  *.  wif^n,  mtmCti ;  Rotcb.  Srmtift  in 
Biblical  Gntk,  f!3.  Par  CfT,  ctt.  the  r«1«vuit  wctiMU  in  the 
trcaUacaonOr  rh(>9f«<r|r, upodftllf  Uiom  ot U«hlcr,  R.  SchtilU, 
Ridim,  Uillnmnn ;  wii  the  coranicrtarirs  on  tbfi  |ia«^[««, 
csitccudly  DdiUKh  on  Gcneidfl  and  llatwhlcuk.  For  NT,  li. 
Utither.  'C""  ii'"l  r^rnittt  Im  NT*  (tn  JBRTh,  18TS.  p.  1ft!), 
and  tb«  Rlci-ant  ntL-tlons  In  the  general  trMtiacs  on  AX 
Thtt^aajf,  tspr<^al]y  thixe  of  NcAnilfT  (PjlanntM,  etc.), 
Sobmid,  UcLiM,  WeU«,  Dcvvchlkd,  lloltmMiiii,  aod  In  Uh» 
treatlHS  on  tbe  Lhi!attii^v  at  Var  •u^vinU  NT  nrriUn,  ffirh  aa 
WcBdt,  Th4  Teaehing  n/Jftvs ;  Uitcri.  I^iUini*cfur  Lthrbtar.; 
r>lteblerer,  PatUinim ;  &uv«ns,  Tht  t'ltuiiiu  Theoiaij^ ;  [>p»ju«, 
f'attHnisM  Jte«ht/ertiffur\g*U/tre ;  SchliKlannAnn,  Dt  fldH 
ratione tthiea  Paulina  ;  lUuilAlti^r,  *Wu  t-»nt«ht  I'anliuiinbpr 
chriiftllcticni Ulttubcn  T'  (Ui  Ore^fncia!dirStudi*n,  p.  1CD);  [li«)ini, 
Lthrti^ffr.  (t.  Uftuvwrbr.  ■  Rpxum,  '  Di«  Johftn.  Thoalngu '  (in  Bei- 
ir'tgt  ntr  d.  Thtvl.  Vutmucha/t,  i.  H);  Kinttln,  LArtinr. 
JoJumn. :  Weha,  Dn'  Johann.  IjArtlftfr.  •  9uv«iia,  //« 
Johannia4  Thcoic^v  ;  WeUa,  Drr  Pttrin.  /wrMyr. ;  aUo  mich 
eonnifntarlM  u  liucken  on  Rvoumt ;  Saadoy  -  Heodlun  on 
llotnan$;  LJ7hlfoot  Do  Oalatiant;  Iloupt  oa  lJokit\  U»yor 
on  JafM-f;  Spltu  on  J^^n^i.  TTie  wbo)«  bod;  o(  oaclnBAl 
ilbotiMlon  nuiy  be  reriewod  in  U«  Moor,  CommtniariuM  in  J, 
NarttU  Comptndium.  It.  287 1. ;  ct.  klio  John  Ball,  ^  TrvoTtM 
0/  VaWk  <3rd  ed.  t/mdon,  1407),  Julius  KdrtUn,  D*r  Glaubt, 
Min  Wtsfn,  Gfwtd  und  G*gfntlai%d  (ItsSa).  uid  J}»r  Otaubt  und 
«rin«  Btdttitvitg ,fir  ErketUnUt,  Lchen  und KircKt  {\tA\y,  Kor 
mm*  hitcmtSnir  tilttortcaJ  nca«t,  sh  Huij&ok, '  Die  L«bre  von 
d*r  Scllttketl  illab)  dttreb  d«n  Olauben  in  dor  alUn  Kin-b«  *  (In 
XtitttXrIft.  /.  Theot,  «.  Kintit,  Ittlb,  p.  d8) ;  B.  KOniff.  Iter 
Otttubnuaot  dn  Chritten  <U01};  kdA  for  a  g«nml  turvay, 
Cunntnstuun.  ilittmcuU  Th«otog)i,  U.  pp.  MO. 

B.  B.  Warfield. 

FAITHLESS  oceure  only  Sit  IT".  Mk  0«  Lk  9«, 
Jn  21)'-'^,  and  always  in  the  seooe  of  '  unbcliuWng ' 
(An-toToi).  So  Shaka,  describes  Sliyloek  (,Ver.  of 
Yen.  U.  iv.  3T)  as  'a  faithleiu  Jew,'  i.e.  not 
'  untru»tM'orthf,'  but  *  iutidcl.'  on  unbeliever  ia 
Christianity.  J.  UastISOS. 

FALCOH.-nV  tr.  of  ^.v'at,t;Ah.  I.v  11",  Dt  U" 
(AV  'kite'),  Job  28'  (AV  'inilture").  See  Glkdk, 
Hawk,  Kite,  Vulture.  G.  E.  Post. 

FA  LL.— In  the  sense  of  hnppen,  *  fall '  is  both  a 
Heh.  and  an  Kng.  idiom.  It  occurs  IIu  3"  'Sit 
Ktill,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the 
matter  will  fall';  and  2  Ii»  IZ'*  'such  things  aa 
fall  in  their  «cii*ons.'  Cf.  Mt  18",  Wye.  '  if  it  fall 
that  hu  tind  it,'  and  Sliaks.  Jut.  Ctrs.  ill.  1.  243 — 

*  1  know  not  wbot  oujr  bH ;  I  Uli«  it  not.' 

Fntl  atPftt/  is  u-ted  in  two  senses.  1.  To  low  ft 
position  of  goodness  or  of  grace.  The  Greek  ia 
either  d^ljrrjfu.  Sir  16'  'the  old  ginnt*)  who  fell 
away  in  tlic  atrenulh  of  their  fouli-Hhnesa'  {KV 
'revolted'),  Lk  8^* in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away';  or  rafmrimtii  wliicli  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
E»t  6>»,  WU  (i"  I2»,  Eik  14»  lfl»  I8«  20"i«*,  and 
2  Mac  10*  [A],  and  once  in  NT,  He  6'  'it  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  %rerc  once  enlightened  .  .  . 
if  thoy  shall  fall  oway,  to  renew  them  again  nnto 
repentance,'  where  t)ie  meaning  is  more  than  is 
found  in  the  LXX,  not  merely  falling  into  grievous 
sin,  but  renouncing  the  faith  of  Chnst  wholly  (sea 
DaviilHon,  in  toe.).  'A  falling  away'  (UV  'the 
falling  away')  is  theEng.  tr.  of  ^airoorofffa,  2Th  2*, 
on  whirli  H«B  Man  op  Sin.  2.  To  'fall  away 
to,'  varied  with  ^  fall  to,'  or  'fall  unto'  (2  K  7* 
'  lot  us  fall  unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians '),  is  to 
desert  to  an  enemy.  It  is  again  both  a  Ileb.  and 
an  Eng.  idiom.  See  2  K  25"= Jer  52'»,  1  Cb  12»***. 
Jer  21»37"-"38"'  30»,  ae  well  a3  1  S  -Jf^.  where  the 
Heb.  (if  '^H  or  '^v  i<  odded  after  LXX  ir^r  ftx)  ia 
tJie  same,  always  some  part  of  '?5j  to  fall.  For 
Um  Kng.  cf.  Shaks.  Hei\nj  VUI.  II,  i.  129— 
'  M'bera  you  are  tll>cnl  of  yoar  torei  snd  oounscSa, 

IM  sure  you  be  nol  loose  ;  lor  UioM  you  make  Ir1pndi« 

And  irive  your  hexrU  to,  when  Uicy  onoe  peiGcivi 

The  Icivit  ruh  in  vour  fDrtums,  hlJ  iwsy 

Like  wttter  [noi  y«.' 


J 


AfiBJn,  Htnry  VIII.  lu.  iii.  200— 

*  And  u  for  Clorvoce,  u  m^  IctUn  icil  me, 
Ue't  v«r7  Ukely  now  to  IkU  Iroui  liitii.' 

J.  Hasttnos. 

PALL  {vxxpiwTWfia,  a  word  usee!  of  Ailam's  tnuns* 
gression  in  Wis  10*,  though  not  rcatricttfU  to  this 
anywlieru  lu  OT  or  NT}. — Pew  obaptcra  of  tlie 
Uililo  have  affected  religions  speculation  more 
continuously  ainl  moro  dwsply  tnau  llie  thapter 
which  ri^cords  tho  tcmpt«tion  and  ttie  >vu&kn«Hs 
of  primeval  man.  It  would  be  out  of  pluce  hi:ru 
to  disoura  all  the  topics  which  urir^c  out  of  Cn  3,  as 
to  do  so  would  be  to  write  a  treati.so  on  Christian 
Theology.  We  can  only  consider— (ij  tho  character 
of  the  record,  and  its  relation  to  other  accounts  of 
man's  primitive  state,  which  have  come  down  to 
U8  from  early  times  ;  (il.)  the  inllucnce  of  tho  story 
of  Paraiii-se 'and  the  Fall  upon  Hebrew  belief  aa  to 
man's  dt»«tiny  and  his  condition  in  ttie  slgtit  of 
God  :  (iii.)  tlieinferenceo drawn  by  the  NT  writers, 
and  notably  bv  St.  Paul,  from  the  story  of  Adam's 
sin,  read  in  tlie  light  of  Christ's  redMnption.  It 
will  bo  impassible  to  jjivo  more  than  tho  briefest 
Rummary  Uv.)  of  tin;  iiiCerprctAtioua  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  tho  Fall  which  Iiave  mont  widtly 
affected  Christian  thought  ;  but  somiithing  nm>t 
bo  said,  Incondui'ion,  (v.)  of  the  b<iarin|;of  modoni 
thcoricB  of  tho  origin  and  develonmpnt  of  man 
upon  the  general  dootrine  of  the  Vail  explained 
in  Soriptttre  and  received  by  tho  Church. 

L  We  briefly  recapitulate  the  lendinp  points  of 
the  narrative  in  (in  2*-3,  which  forms  the  first 
HFCtinn  in  On  incorporated  from  the  source  de- 
scribed bv  critini  as  tho  Prophetical  Codo  (J). 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  [tarents  of  Ui«  human  {aniil^, 
are  represente<l  as  Itvinc  in  innocence  and  peace  m 
a  fair  uRJ^den  where  sin  had  not  entered ,  and  where 
death  uad  no  power,  for  in  ita  midst  stood  the  Tree 
pf  Life,  of  which  thoy  were  permitted  freely  to 
eat  The  fmit  of  one  tree  alone,  the  Tree  of  the 
knowledjre  of  cood  and  e»-il,  wan  forblddL-n  to 
them  ;  and  death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty 
of  disoWdienco.  Bnt  their  happy  condition  of 
parity  and  of  fellowship  with  Goa  did  not  remain 
undisturbed.  The  serpent  seduced  the  woman 
to  diBobev  the  divine  command  :  she,  in  tnm, 
tempted  her  husband  to  his  fall.  And  then 
came  upon  the  guilty  pair  the  conscionimesfl  of 
sin  and  the  fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  which  they 
vainly  tried  to  evade  by  excuses  for  their  faiJt. 
The  voice  of  God  is  heard,  pronouncing  a  carse 
npon  the  serpent,  and  declaring  a  perpetual  strife 
between  it  and  mankind;  the  man  and  the  woman, 
for  their  Hin,  aro  for  ever  subjected  to  pain  In  the 
fullilnient  of  their  di-Min^,  the  woman  in  her 
childhearing,  the  man  in  his  ilaily  labour  for  daily 
bread.  They  are  l)oth  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
Iho  Chenibim  guard  its  gate*  against  thorn,  lent:, 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  they  should  live  for  evur. 
Tho  picture,  however,  is  lightened  hv  one  my  of 
hope  ;  for  the  seed  of  the  serpent  shall  nut  hnnlly 
prevail  over  tho  seed  of  the  woman.  *  It  shall 
bruise  thy  head.'  though  '  thou  shalt  bruise  liia 
heel.' 

Traditions  of  a  state  of  primeval  innocence,  of 
man's  fall  from  his  pristine  purity,  ami  of  the 
consequent  entrance  of  death  into  the  world,  have. 
It  is  said,  been  gathered  by  travellers  from  races 
far  removed  from  Hebrew  Uterntnre  or  its  sourcet.* 
Ktriking  i^aralloU  to  Cn  3  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
ZoroaMtrirni  Icgt-nda  as  to  the  beginning  of  man's 
career.  Yirna,  the  Brnt  man,  is  said  to  have  paased 
his  days  in  a  nrinieval  poradiae.  But  after  a  time 
he  committed  sin,  wa^  cast  out  of  Paradise,  anil 
delivered  up  to  the  serpent  (identifiwl  with  an  evil 
spirit),  who  finally  brongfat  about  his  death.    A 

*  Bm  Bftrlns  Ooald'a  Cvriuto  ^  OT  CharatterM,  L  SS-00,  »nd 
Ui»  rvTcrwioM  lli«n  giv«n. 


later  version  of  the  story  is  told  in  connexion 
with  the  first  pair  Ma«ha  and  Mn-'^hyllna.  The 
lying  spirit  grew  bold,  and,  presenting  himself  a 
second  time,  brought  them  iniilfi,  which  they  ate. 
As  a  poni»hment,  of  tho  handred  privileges  thev 
fonnerly  enjoyed  only  one  was  left  to  them." 
Few  of  the  parallel  stories  that  are  adduced  are, 
however,  so  exactly  recorded  as  thcMO ;  and  we  are 
ini-lined  to  believe  that  the  similarities  to  the 
Hiblo  narrative  are  often  overstated.  The  fact 
that  many  people  in  many  lands  have  sought  lo 
explain  the  existing  diBonfers  in  the  world  ns  tho 
consequence  of  man's  lapse  from  a  highct*  condition 
is  deeply  significant,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
again.  Itut  tbo  details  of  the  legends  in  which 
such  belief  is  embodied  are  not,  as  a  rule,  intcre-st- 
ing  save  to  the  curious  student  of  folk-lore,  and 
they  throw  little  light  ujHm  Scripture,  Tt  is  lo 
A><syria  and  the  East  that  we  niiturally  look  for 
illumination.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  mytliology  of  IJabylonia  and  Assyria  presents 
some  curious  parallels 'to  the  story  of  the  serjienl. 
in  the  garden  of  which  we  read  in  Gn  3.  Ou 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  found  the  names  Diglat  = 
Hiddckel,  and  ^ii(ra= Euphrates,  in  connexion  with 
the  word  Idinu  or  '  6eld,  which  is  idcntihed  with 
Eden.  Coniferous  sacred  trees  appear  freq^uently 
on  Aasyr.  bos  reliefs  and  Bab.  roDresentations  ni 
a  mythological  character.  On  a  Bab.  stone  cylin- 
der, now  in  the  British  Museum,  two  human  figures 
are  depicted  w*ith  a  serpent  behind  litem,  having 
Ihcir  hands  stretchod  out  toward*  the  fruit  that 
hangs  from  a  neighlKiuring  tree.t  And  the  serpent 
figure  is  couHplcuoas  in  the  legend  of  the  Chaldsan 
tublets  in  which  the  evil  serpent,  Tiomat,  ia  over- 
tlirown  by  Merodoch.  (See  CoauoaoNY,  p.  605.) 
If  the  tliird  Creation  Tablet  were  not  so  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  decipher  as  it  is  reportetl 
to  be  (portly  in  conscriucnce  of  il^  fragmentary 
condition),  it  is  probable  that  we  should  be  abfe 
to  trace  in  the  story  which  it  records  even  more 
striking  simihirities  to  the  Scripture  narrative. 
But  Oriental  scholars  are  not  as  yet  entirely  in 
agreement  aa  to  the  translation  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  portioiu  of  it ;  and  the  inferences 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  [>a:^!iage  now  to  he 
cited  must  therefore  l»e  rej^imed  ns  Koniowhat 
uncertain.  The  following  1.1  the  rendering  of 
Boecawen  J : — 

'tnaiti  one  with  th«  ether  In  onni|nct  Jnltui, 
Ttie  DomniMirl  wm  estAblMietl  in  Ibc  tnordcn  ol  tlic  Ood, 
Thft  Aioiftn  Ctruit)  Ihaf  Ate,  ttie;  liroka  In  two ; 
ltd  et&Ik  tbey  deetroj'ed ; 
The  BWaet  Jute*  whloli  iiiJnrM  the  \taAf. 
Gnat  Is  tMrsin.    Theimwlrn  tbey  exalted : 
To  Hcrodach  their  Redeemer  he  a[)|M>inUd  tlirlr  tut*.' 

If  this  traiiHlntion  lie  tntHtworthy,  we  have 
here  somcthinj*  verv  like  the  hiblionl  stoirof.  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  but  the  rendering  mvon  by 
Pinches  diffeiB  in  some  significant  particulars.  W'e 
recall,  for  our  warning,  that  au  inscription  inter- 
preted by  Geo.  Smith  ad  a  Bab.  v4>rHion  of  the 
Htory  of  the  Fall  turned  out,  when  cl<»sely  examined 
by  t'ppert,  to  be  a  hymn  to  tlie  Crpnfor.ji  Making 
alt  (lue  allowances,  however,  for  uncertainty  of 
translation,  it  seems  probable,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  affinity  of  the  earlier  Creation  Tablets  to 
Go  1,  as  well  as  the  other  points  of  contact  with 

>  Ccmimre  Lmomisnt.  Histoirt  Aneitntu  dt  FOrifttt,  I.  30 IT. 

t  Them  la  &  photrOfntpti  of  thU  In  Dow^AW^n'it  JiM*  anl  (A« 
UonvmfnU.  p.  (S>.  It  !■  io  be  Iwme  ia  mind  thai  tbcro  is 
nothing  to  aunuC  tbAt  the  t1|rurea  «ro  not  boUi  rnalp*.  Aii>d, 
ns  Scltnuler  (KAT*f.SJ)  poUits  out.  k  binmuRc  rnliire  of  Die 
HiMo  narratJv^  via  mak  the  worosn  ipire  the  fruit  to  ttis  uiAn, 
ia  not  ipdlcateo. 

I  Bai]fUmtitn  and  Oriantat  itMvrd,  Iv.  ssi.  Another  tnna- 
Iktion  bj  Pinches  Is  givvn  M  p.  3:1  See  alao  Baves.  AneUnt 
UoniimMta,  66,  IM  ;  uid  Davie,  C«ne«if  and  Amine  Tradttian. 
p.  6&.  who  (juntJone  tho  ftCfurncy  ol  Uoeoawm'a  rendering,  ana 
uTz«s  that  w»  h&vD  here  tm  true  parallel  to  thcOcnMda  nuntiv*. 

{See,  lor  oris1iul,lJclitaK£[.  AutyriteAe  Ltfantiirfw",  p>.  9L 


tho  Btory  of  Eden  to  which  we  havo  ndvcrtejl, 
that  a  ktirend  of  the  fall  of  man,  rp»embling  iu 
exluniol  features  the  account  of  Gn  3,  was  widely 
ii)iread  in  MesopotAuiio.  IndetMl,  in  another  [*fu^- 
sage  cited  bj-  Kuncawen  wc  arc  incv  lIaIiIt  reminded 
of  Uie  victory  over  tlie  seriieat  of  On  3"— 

*Tbn»t,  nliARi  be  lud  bouiKl,  tli«o  CDmed  backward : 
Bo  Bnl  Unmpled  on  tlie  bell;  ul  Tlaaut : 
With  hiM  eluD  uiuluQs  lie  smote  her  bnLs, 
Hb  broke  ll,  aud  <-au«L-a  ber  bk)od  (o  Bow ; 
Tbo  north  wind  bore  It  kw&jr  to  ■eeret  pkoea.'  * 

There  is  nothing  to  niiniriao  reason  or  to  ombarrass 
faith  in  Ihu  fact — if  it  he  a  foct—thnt  traditional 
beliefs  about  the  ori<nQH  of  Immnn  hiHlory  slimilJ 
have  been  utilized  in  a  purtfietl  form  by  the  com* 
pilor  of  tho  Pent,  or  taken  wp  into  the  ProphoticAl 
Code.  It  must  be  rememb<?re<i  that  the  iwriod 
with  which  we  arc  dealiuy  ia  Btrictly  prehiatorio, 
nnd  alwi  that  let^ondary  history  ia  not  necessarily 
faUo  or  niialeadini,'.  X'he  lm!y  remarkable  cir- 
cnntstanne  is,  that  the  early  norrativea  in  Gn  are 
free  from  the  extrai-aganl  and  crotewpie  mytho- 
logical acrn'jtionii  whirh  fji'nerally  pathi?r  round 
ancient  bo1ii.-f<<  nmon^  iirimitive  peoples;  and  that 
every  touch  in  these  narratives  aa  we  have  them 
conveys  a  deep  relij^ioua  tnitU.  The  '  inftpiration 
of  »elpi:ti«n'  i»  a  plittuumcnoQ  which  every  candid 
Btndent  of  Hcripture  tnu!:)t  rocognize  ;  and  nowhere 
ia  its  prci^ence  nmre  inittructive  tlian  in  tho  first 
pagea  of  OT,  which  pruacnt  the  early  history  of 
man  in  a  form  that  can  bo  understood  by  ^e 
aimpleat,  and  yet  may  bo  studied  with  spiritual 
benefit  bv  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

We  boiievo,  then,  that  we  have  in  the  biblical 
record  of  the  Fall  a  jmrllicd  form  of  legendary 
narrative  concerning  man's  early  history  which  bad 
wide  currency  among  Semitic  pfofiles.  In  an  un- 
critical agci  it  was  iriterpretwd  literally,  and  it  has 
been  counted  historical  for  many  generations  by 
the  majority  of  those,  whether  Jtjw»  or  Chrhstiana, 
who  accept  the  authority  of  the  OT.  But  another 
method  nf  int4;rprctation,  viz.  the  allegoricul.  \ma 
had  many  adhen>nt,s.  Thus,  of  the  accoimt  of  the 
Fall,  Philo  aawrtji :  tint  Si  raih-a.  ai  vXia-fiara  fiC&uF, 
oh  r6iri)ii}TiA6y  Kill  ao<pnTTiici>f  x^P*^  Y^*'"**  (iXXd  Stiyfiara 
riirui*  iit  dX\i;Ya/)lat>  irapiiKtt.\t>i:mj}¥  xar^  r^T  3(  tntarai^v 
iiroJiffcti  06  mundi  opijii-io,  g  SB),  i.e.  '  Theee  things 
arc  not  more  fabulous  njyths,  but  rather  type« 
bliadowinc  forth  some  allegorical  truth.'  And, 
aecoiilhigTy,  he  explains  that  Adam  rcprcftents  tho 
rational  and  Eve  the  senauous  part  of  man.  the 
serpent  being  the  (^ymlHil  itf  phviKure.  Tho  ChriH- 
tijm  teachera  of  Alexandria,  ('lt?ment  and  Oriyen, 
favoured  this  alle^jorical  mode  of  interpretation  ; 
but  Tertulliaii  and  Irena.'u»  def'.-nded  the  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative,  aa  also  did  Angustine,  who 
did  not,  however,  reject  the  typical  aignilLcaoce 
of  OT  history;  and  tlirough  the  scliola.stic  philo- 
)topby  it  passed  into  tho  dogniatic  theology  of  the 
Heformation.  Bnt  the  opinion  that,  however  the 
»lory  waa  intetidcd  to  he  taken  by  tha  compiler 
of  tlie  Bk.  of  Genesis,  it  might  Ikj  interjjreted  ns 
a  parable  of  spiritual  truth,  htts  been  deiended  by 
great  namea  in  every  age  of  the  Church. f 
There  ore,  then,  tlicso  several  methods  of  inter- 

firetatioD — (1)  that  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  ia 
iieral  history;  (2)  that  it  is  a  legend,  whirh  con- 
veyK  truth  under  mythological  iliifgnise  ;  (3)  that 
it  "is,  and  was  only  intenile<l  to  be.  an  allegory. 
The  first  and  thirif  can  hardly  be  adojtted  in  the 
present  condition  of  exegesis,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  second  view  of  the  narrative  ia  that  which 
is  now  most  generally  accepted  bv  tliose  who  have 
studied  the  Buhjcct.  That  the  biblical  form  of  tho 
legend  ahould  represent  the  facta  as  they  actually 

'  Biht^  and  Ikf  UonutnimU,  p.  Oil, 

t  Beatn  [nt«rfaUn2  not«  hi  ColerlAin'i  A ii4  to  RfAteiion,  V- 
m  (id.  Bohn). 


took  place  more  closely  than  the  parallel  storicsi 
wliicli  have  been  collected  from  Ibu  liierature  of 
tho  anciiTit  world,  is  not  surprising  to  any  believer 
in  the  nniqiie  character  of  ticripture  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  bo  forgotten  that  it  is  the  great  religious  tmths 
which  underlie  the  narnitive  that  are  of  real  im- 
portance, and  thL-«c  lire  brouj^bt  out  in  the  Bk.  of 
Genesis  in  a  quite  uni<]im  fn^hmn. 

ii  Tho  allusions  in  OT  to  the  story  of  Gn  3  are 
few  and  uncertain.  If  the  rendering  of  the  RV 
may  Ira  pressed,  there  are  indeed  two  undoubted 
references  to  the  Kali,  viz.,  'li  /ute^t^m  I  covered 
my  transgressiuns '  (Job  31"),  and,  '  But  they  liJcs 
Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant'  <Uo6  6'). 
But  it  seerns  that,  at  least  in  tho  former  paasage. 
Dn((?  should  be  rendered  '  after  the  manner  of  men,' 
and  this  rendering  would  also  be  admiasihio  in  Hoa 
6'  ;  so  Ihat  wc  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  allu-iions 
to  the  Paradise  narrative  ou  which  stress  maybe 
laid.  Tho  '  garden  of  Eden '  ia  mentioned  several 
times  by  the  pnipht^ta  of  the  Captivity  (K/k  2S" 
31",  U  6I»,  cf.  Jl  2") :  and  the  Bk.  oi  Troverbs 
occa«ionnlly  mentions  a  'tree  of  life'  (see  esp. 
I'r  S"*  11*').  Ps  9«>*  and  Ec  Vi'  have  l)©en  Buppoaed 
to  take  up  the  language  of  Gn  3".  It  In  jMssible 
alio  tliat  H'G  have  a  rcinini-icence  of  the  cnrse  upon 
the  serpent  (Gn  3")  in  Mic  7"  'They  shall  lick  tbo 
dust  like  a  serpent,'  and  in  la  05*  '  Dost  shall  be 
the  serpent's  meat,*  though  the  latter  i>a^ge  may 
be  derived  from  Micah.  Tho  oonceptiou  of  a 
personal  tempter  of  mankind  appears  in  the  storv 
of  Job  and  also  in  1  Ch  21'  (wee  a]w>  Zee  3') ;  but  it 
is  not  until  a  later  period  that  we  come  upon  any 
explicit  identilii-ation  of  'Satan 'or  the  'Adversary' 
with  tbo  'seriwnt,'  the  first  trnce  of  such  being 
Wis  2».  Cf.  also  Rev  12*  and  Ro  HP* '  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruif*e  Satan  nniler  your  feet  ahartJy/ 
which  manife-Htly  has  nsfBrunco  lo  Gn  3^," 

So  far,  then,  oa  the  language  of  OT  ia  con- 
i^emed,  we  havp  not  convincing  evideooe  that  the 
«U>ry  of  the  Fall  a»  giv^n  in  Gn  3  was  mucli  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  were  we  to 
coadude,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall 
formed  no  part  of  their  relipioua  beliefs,  we  should 
be  seriously  mistaken.  If  there  is  one  idea  which  is 
tliroui;houi  conspicuous  in  OT,  it  ia  tlic  idea  of  tin. 
Nu  other  nation  of  antiquity  was  poaseased  with  m> 
intense  a  con.ucioufineKs  of  tho  wickodnesa  of  man- 
kind, and  of  tho  sin  of  man  as  an  otTence  against 
God.  '  Behold,  1  was  shaiien  in  iniqoiry ;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  mo'  (Ps  51*).  'There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one*  (Pb  U*).  These 
and  ninny  similar  paA^agea  express  the  abiding 
^enseof  the  Hebrew  race.  Ihat  man,  as  hu  ia,  ia  not 
in  tho  condition  which  his  Creator  purposed  for 
him.  The  contrast  l>olwoen  such  a  conception  of 
man  and  that,  c.^.,  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
who  viewed  man  as  in  his  normal,  hvalthv  state,  is 
only  to  be  acrounte<l  for  by  a  belief  such  as  that 
winch  is  presupposed  and  taught  iu  the  atory  of 
the  Fall. 

That  this  belief  was,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  defi- 
nitely, if  not  consistently,  connected  with  the 
Paradise  narrative  in  the  later  ages  of  Hebrew 
national  life,  ia  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
books  called  Apocrypha  and  the  literature  of  the 
Roman  period.  Thts  testimony  is  so  important 
that  it  will  lie  well  to  present  it  in  some  detail. 

(a)  It  is  unnecesisary  to  multiply  iNuutfigtst  which 
speak  of  the  dtpravii*/  uf  human  nature ;  but 
2  ICs  4"  '  How  can  he  that  is  abeady  worn  oat 
with  the  corrupted  world  understand  incorruption!  * 
ia  sigiiiticanL     Cf.  also  2  Ea  7'*. 

(6)  This  depravity  was  traced  to  Adam's  fall. 
The  classical  possa^  ia  S  £s  3="=°.    The  seer  has 

•  II  tr»y  be  observed  th»t  the  Uinptation  flf  the  Second  Adun 
bv  tbe  drvll  (Mt  4.  Lk  4>  cxpLdiifl  hnyood  doubl  wlio  wm  under- 
stood  hy  tbc  twrpcnt  which  t<:miJU(l  the  BrM  Adun. 
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been  8p(>Akinj;  of  ttio  creation  of  Adam,  lils  dwell' 
ing  in  Par&disc,  tlio  one  comraandmont  wlitch  lio 
transgroBsed,  nnd  the  cooscquent  enlratice  of 
dcRth  into  the  world.  He  goes  on :  *  l''or  the 
lirftt  Adam,  l>fftrmg  a  vlcked  heart,  tranagrcsscU, 
and  was  overcome ;  and  not  he  only,  but  all  tlmy 
aim  that  are  horn  of  liitn.  Thus  diwane  wan  mule 
liemtaaent ;  and  thu  tnw  was  in  tlie  henrt  of  th« 
people  alonp  witb  the  wickednese  of  the  root:  so 
the  cood  departed  away,  and  that  which  waa 
wicked  abode  mHU.'  A]<nin :  *A  t^aSxi  of  evil 
seed  waa  aown  In  the  heatt  of  A<]am  from  the 
Iteginntng,  aud  liow  much  wtckeUnesa  hath  it 
brought  forth  uiilo  this  timet'  (2  Ka  4*>).  And 
once  more:  *0  thou  Adam,  wliat  hast  thou  done? 
for  thou};h  it  v.-ba  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  In  not 
fallen  on  thee  alone,  but  upon  all  of  U8  that  como 
of  thee'  (2  Kh  ?'").  In  thin  late  book  are  recojj- 
nizod  the  moral  consc<|Utince!i  of  Adnra'M  ein ;  in 
the  much  earlier  work  of  Uen-Sira  there  ia  an 
allusion  to  the  curse  of  Gn  3"  '  Great  travail  is 
ercated  for  evt;ry  man,  and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon 
the  aons  of  Adam '  (Sir  40^). 

(c)  That  Bin  came  through  the  trotnan  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  Sir  25**  *  From  a  woman  was 
the  beginning  of  sin,  and  because  of  her  we  all 
die.' 

(rf)  That  man's  sodaction  was  due  to  the  serpent, 
now  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  lit«rnture  identi- 
liod  with  Satan,  is  alluded  to  in  Wis  2»  '  By  the 
em-y  of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the  worhl.' 

(c)  The  connexion  between  rff«f/i  and  tin  Li  not 
so  clearly  coucvivi^J,  and  tli^re  «'im,  appaientiv, 
no  con»(iat«nt  doctrine  on  the  subject;*  but  the 
generally  prevnilini^  view  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  2  Ea  3^  '  Unto  him  thou  gavest  thy  one  com- 
mandment :  which  be  transgressed,  and  imme- 
diately thon  appointedst  deatli  for  him  and  in 
bia  generationa.'  Cf.  also  Wis  2**,  Sir  25«  The 
same  view  is  found  in  the  Apocali/pse  cf  Hftruck 
(xriL  3,  xxiii.  4)  nnd  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(xcviii.  4). 

(/)  Side  by  side  with  passages  snch  as  these  we 
have  others  not  less  signilicant,  which  assert  the 
personal  respc-nsihility  of  the  sinner.  E.g.  '  They 
that  inhabited  the  city  did  evil,  in  all  things  doing 
DA  Adam  and  all  his  generations  had  done :  for 
they  alM  bare  a  wicked  heart '  (2  Ea  3^*).  Cf.  also 
2  FIs  8"  nnd  It",  and,  al>ove  nil,  Apnc.  liartir-K 
liv.  19 :  *  Noo  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  atiiinie 
susB  tantom ;  nos  uero  unosqnisque  fuit  aaimie 
BUfB  Adam.' 

It  might  be  urged  tliat  2  E«  is  a  very  late  book, 
perhaps  belonging  to  Christian  times;  but,  at  all 
events,  that  the  nuthor  of  the  chapters  from  whith 
onr  (luotutions  are  drawn  was  a  non-('liri»tian  Jew 
is  tolerably  eerlain.  And  thus  wc  mny  use  the 
book  in  support  of  onr  conclusion  that  the  Jews, 
at  least  from  the  Captivity  onward,  conceived  of 
the  ain  of  Adam  as  having  left  a  permanent  trnce 
from  the  efTerta  of  which  all  mankmd  were  sutler- 
ing  and  to  suffer. 

lii.  AVheu  wo  come  to  the  NT,  and  especinlty  to 
the  Pauline  Epiiitlcs,  wu  find  tliat  this  doctrine  of 
the  eti'ects  of  Adam's  fall  receives  at  once  exjiluna- 
tion  and  relief  ia  the  facta  of  tlie  Incarnation  ami 
the  Atonement.  If  we  take  the  point«  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  last  section,  we  see  (n)  that 
the  univor«al  depravity  of  mankind  is  everywhere 
presupposed,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the 
Kp.  to  the  Bomans.  To  {A)  we  shall  rctnm  again, 
and  only  cite  here  I  Co  15^  'As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  *aJ60  in  Christ  idiaU  all  be  made  alive.' 
[c)  finds  illustration  in  two  passages :  '  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  in  IiIh  craftiness  (2  Co  II*),  ami 
'Adam  was  fir&t  formed,  tlien  E%'e;  and  Adam 

*  8m  Edetshdm,  Lift  and  Timt*  tif  Jttui  th«  Mtttiah,  I. 
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was  not  beguiled,  but  the  woman  1>eing  beguiled 
hath  fallen  into  transgression'  (iTi  2").  {d)  St. 
I'niil  refers  to  tbe  '  bniising  of  Sntan  *  in  Ro  16* ; 
nnd  the  devil  is  snoken  of  a*  'a  murderer  from 
the  beginning"  in  Jn  S".  Cf.  also  1  Jn  3"^  ".  Wa 
then  come  to  {€),  as  to  which  the  closaical  passage 
in  NT  is  Hi>  6"".  A  commentary  on  these  dim- 
cult  verses  cannot  be  MTlttcn  here:  but  certain 
broad  principles  Isid  down  by  St.  Paul,  who  is 
undoiibto'lly  following  and  interi)retins  the  narra- 
tive iji  Gn  3,  can  hardly  bo  mistaken.*  That 
through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  is 
hi.i  Htarting-point.  Death  came  through  sin  (cf. 
Ko  6*  aud  Ja  1'*) ;  and  hL*nee  death  is  the  common 
lot  of  man,  first,  liecaiise  of  his  own  pergonal  sin ; 
and,  secondly,  l)ecautM]  it  in  part  of  tlic  inheritance 
which  Adam  has  trnnifmitted  to  his  deseendant«. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Paul  is  cnreful  to  insist 
(/)  that  man's  iK-rwmal  responsibility  for  his  own 
nets,  and  for  his  own  act*  alone,  remains  unim- 
paired. He  doe.1  not  supply  any  theory  by  which 
the  two  comphuiit'iiUkry  truttis  uf  niiiii  s  inherited 
tendency  to  evil  and  man's  free  will  may  Ij«  recon- 
ciled; but  he  Ieav<^  them  side  by  i^iile  as  equally 
parte  of  the  doctrine  which  it  ban  been  givt^-n  him 
to  teach.  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  tiie  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  go^ppl  is  that  *if  by  the 
trespass  of  the  one  the  many  died,  much  more 
did  tbe  grace  of  God,  aud  the  gift  by  the  grace  of 
the  one  man.  Jesus  Christ,  abound  uiico  the  many.' 
Thus  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  The 
whole  point  of  thii  comjMiri.'nm  and  contrast  of 
the  fiTit  and  second  Adam  is  lo^t,  if  thedeMinies 
of  the  human  race  were  not  deeply  a(TeA:t«d  by 
a  backward  step  at  the  beginnings  of  human 
history,  if  it  be  not  true  that  man's  growth  in 
holinf)id  may  be  described  as  a  recovery  cfTectod 
through  grace. 

iv.  The  interpretations  of  St,  Paul's  language 
which  hftve  from  time  to  time  been  accepted  by 
Christians  are  varioua ;  and  they  depend  in  f>an 
on  the  vit5W  that  ia  taken  as  to  the  state  of  un- 
fallou  man,  and  the  divine  intention  for  him.  It 
would  be  agreeil  by  most  theologians  that,  to  nsc 
Iha  langnage  of  the  Church,  the  'original  right- 
eousness' of  which  Adam  was  deprivtid,  was,  al- 
though in  part  natural,  yet  in  part  supernatural. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  represented  an  divinely  en- 
dowed with  a  virtuouB  character,  without  any 
sneh  bias  towards  evil  as  wo  ejtperieoce  in  our- 
selves. This  ia  what  constituted  the  unique  per- 
versity and  heinousness  o£  the  first  sin,  and  it 
\»  becAuxe  of  this  that  his  f^in  is  counted  a  '  fall ' 
from  a  hi;;h(-r  t^piritual  condition.  HU  sin  hod  a 
disturbing  intlncni:o  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  bnt  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance has  been  dilFerently  estimated  in  diirerent 
sehools  of  thought.  Speaking  broadly,  the  Greek 
view  waa  fdinply  that  the  'original  righteonanesa'- 
of  tbe  race  was  lost ;  the  effcet  of  Adam's  rin  was 
a  privatio,  an  impoverifthment  of  human  nature 
which  yet  left  the  iKiwer  of  the  will  nnim]HUred. 
Rut  the  Latin  writers  who  followed  Augustine 
took  u  darker  view  of  the  conseijuenccs  of  the 
Fall.  It  is,  for  them,  a  depraratw  nalurrr ;  the  ' 
human  will  Is  disabled;  there  is  left  a  bias  to- 
wanls  evil  which  can  bo  conquered  only  by  gnice. 
And  this  is,  undoubtedly,  nearer  to  the  language 
of  Scripture  than  the  former  mode  of  rcpreseatioK 
the  fnetd;  bnt  it  was  not  always  remembered, 
e  contra,  in  Augu»tinian  theology  that  the  'image 
of  God'  remaine<I  in  man  even  after  the  Fall 
(Gn  'i*).  It  is  therefore  conti-ary  to  Scripture  to 
represent  man  as  vhclly  corrupt.     And  a  deep 
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and  mnoui  qticMion  Riiitcs  hero  a-i  to  tlic  relation 
Iwtwecn  the  FaU  and  tho  Incamntion.  It  rnov 
\rell  be,  eb  Uie  Sootista  tAnght,  that  it  is  uojuF^tili- 
ahlo  to  renrescnt  tho  hiiih  ni'-itiiiy  wfiii-li  man  iimy 
Hiiil  in  Oiirif^t  as  uu  uit^^r-Lliuti^lit  in  tho  illvinti 
cunniH-lR.  Tim  Incamatiun  mil}-  liave  boon,  for 
.'mything  wo  can  tell,  the  jiredestined  climax  of 
humanity,  In  depend  en  tly  of  human  sin.  Bearing 
theire  considerations  in  mind  we  return  to  Itofl""'-^, 
and  tho  various  thcoritiii  which  bax'c  Wen  ttroposed 
in  explanation.     They  iu»v  Ikj  daaaified  thua—' 

(a)  It  is  urpoJ  that  St.  Paul's  language  re<|uirc:^ 
OS  to  cout!«irti  of  thi!  human  racti  aa  in  Atiam 
potentially,  in  the  aame  iWDse  as  the  oak  ia  in 
the  a«)m.  Hence,  for  what,  he  did,  we  ninv  be 
eonnted  responsible.  The  race,  not  the  indiviilual, 
is  the  tmo  unit ;  it  is  with  this  unit  that  God 
deals.  Thus.  e.fT..  David  sinned  in  numbering 
Israel,  but  hia  [jcoplc  were  the  sutVcrers  from  the 
divine  punishment.  Tho  worda  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  13''^  autiscKt  to  nn  that  there  ia  such  a  thin^ 
aa  notioiuu  reajionaibiHty.  apart  from  the  guilt 
of  indindnals.  Most  apposite  of  all,  Levi  ia  »aid 
to  have  pai<l  tithes  'throui;li  Abraham'  {He  7*^ '"). 
And  in  this  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
there  13,  lieyond  question,  a  prolonnd  truth  which 
is  bccomin;^  uoio  intcUi;;ently  and  siuocrcly  ac- 
cepted an  tho  social  teacliing  of  the  Inuomation 
ia  boinff  opened  out.  ' '  As  m  Adam  all  die,  tto 
also  in  Chn«t  Rhall  all  lie  made  alive'  (1  Co  10"), 
are  words  which  point  to  the  unity  of  the  lininan 
rare  ha  the  root  of  the  univp-rttality  both  of  nin 
and  of  redemption.  Hut  wo  m\uft  00  careful  not 
to  5tate  this  so  as  to  do  violence  to  our  l5od-given 
Moae  of  justice.  This  is  the  fault,  e.^.,  of  teaching 
like  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  spoke  of  » 
peycholofif^il  no  less  than  a  physical  unity  be- 
tween Adam  and  hia  pcisterity.  Ultimately  based, 
as  in  .'^u^'us^ino,  on  a  raiatranslntioa  of  Iu>  5"  (in 
^0  as  the  rendering  of  4^'  v)  An<l  on  the  adoption 
la  the  Volf;.  of  tho  word  iwputnre,  familiar  from 
its  use  in  the  courts  of  Itoman  law,  tiu»  teachinj^ 
may  readily  become  either  ultra-mysticol  or  ultra- 
rntionaliBtrc.  It  becomes  ultra-mystical,  if  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  be  so  sjioken  uf  as  to 
conceal  the  nl]-iTii|«rtant  fact  that  it  is  only  For 
a  person  that  muralitr  has  any  iiit^Iligifale  mean- 
ing. It  becomes  uftra  •  rationaliatic,  when  the 
phrases  'imputation  of  sin'  and  the  correlative 
'imputation  of  n;;htcousncsa'  are  used  as  if  sin 
and  righteousness  were  transferable  from  one  per- 
son to  anotlter.  Sin  is  pre<licablc  only  of  a  perton, 
not  of  human  naturr. ;  and  the  warning  of  K%ekiel, 
'The  soul  tliat  »<innetl),  it  shall  die,'  needs  to  be 
over  kept  in  viftw.  St.  Paul  does  not  teach  that 
we  are  aci^mplices  in  Adam's  sin  or  partnkors 
of  hia  guilt  without  a  co-operation  of  onr  own 
will,  althongh  it  lie  at  the  same  time  awfully 
true  tlmt  we  inherit  from  him  a  degraded  nature. 
The  abiding  truth  in  the  interpretation  jfiven  by 
Augustine  uf  St.  Faul'a  teaching  as  to  tne  Fall, 
is  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  In  t1iis 
Adam  in  ri'irot  roO  M^Woirot. 

(6)  Again,  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall  upon  hie 
posterity  baa  been  explained  by  speaking  of  Adam 
ax  rtprcjirntativt  of  the  race.  'The  covenant  was 
made  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  with 
himself  only,  but  for  hia  posterity.'  Bat  the  ones- 
tion  arises,  Ilow  could  Adam,  in  ju.itiee,  biad  bis 
posterity  to  a  co'vuant  of  which  they  were  nut 
coffniiant?  A  fedwral  compat-t  of  this  sort  could 
only  bind  ns,  if  we  hail  emitowered  Adam  to  act 
on  onr  liehalf.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  in  Adain's 
c-ase  we  shuuld  have  done  the  same  as  he,  and 
therefore  may  juiily  bo  pnniahed  for  what  he  did, 
it  may  bo  replied  that  this  ia  a  gratuitous  assump- 
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tion,  which  goes  perilously  near  to  depriving  tho 
original  transgression  of  moral  blame  by  rcpre- 
.'tenting  it  as  inentable.  Here  ia  an  important 
coii>i<Ii>Tacion  whioh  must  not  l>e  ovcrlooknl.  All 
Itrolituhle  (tjMiculatiou  on  tho  subject  of  tho  Kail 
muHt  recognize  frankly  its  volantar^'  character, 
Adam  waa  not  neces&itated  to  act  as  be  did  ; 
otherwise  his  action  would  not  involro  moral 
responsibility. 

{c)  We  come,  then,  to  the  view  which  la  at 
once  moat  widely  accepted  and  most  consonant 
to  all  tho  facts.  It  is,  i*ul.wtantiaHy,  the  vjcw 
ex|Kmndud  by  Juiin  of  DainaHCiii.  We  inh«rit 
from  our  first  parents  a  degrade<l  nature,  so  de- 
grudeil  that  it  is  for  ns  much  harder  to  overcome 
sin  than  it  was  for  Adam.  For  this  inheTit«d 
depravity  of  nature  we  are  not  responsible;  we 
have  inherited  it  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Hence 
the  world  is  in  n  '  state  of  niin,'  and  can  bo  reme- 
died only  through  gra(».  Itut  »-e  are  not.  there- 
fore,  ffuiity ;  giiut  is  incnrnxl  only  when  the  evil 
is  voluntarily  embraced,  when  m'c  take  up  Adam's 
sin  by  repeating  ib,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  ])erw>n8. 
The  role  of  Au^metine,  Pcccniwn  pcsna  pttxati^ 
continually  receives  verificntion.     Coleridge  baa 

f tressed  this  view  somewhat  farther.  *  It  beuongs,* 
ic  sayit,  '  to  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  tboit 
in  respect  of  original  sin  every  man  is  the  odequatfl 
repre-wntative  of  ait  men'  [Aids  to  Rtjt^titm,  p. 
104).  And  he  huhls  that  Adam's  foil  is  a  typicial 
experience  repeated  afresh  in  every  son  of  Adam. 
Mutata  t%omine,  ds  te  J'abula  namttur.  The  cor- 
ruption, he  urges,  *  must  be  self -originated.'  There 
ia  ao  imfiortant  sense  in  which  this  ia  true ;  but 
it  ia  not  the  M'hole  truth.  It  is  dotlcient  in  recog- 
nition of  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  first 
sin.  We  are  not  at  all  in  the  same  spiritual 
condition  aa  that  of  the  lirst  man  ;  wo  do  not 
enter  on  tho  (x>nHict  with  evil  on  the  same  ternia. 
Our  whole  attitude  to  God  is  difTercnt  from  that 
of  Adam,  although  we  be  still  'sons  of  God.'  Ae 
the  schoolmen  put  it,  in  the  cose  of  Adam  the 
jKrson  corrupted  the  nature ;  with  ns  it  is  the 
nature  which  corrupts  the  perton.  Man  is  still 
free,  but  man  is  sich  with  a  sickness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  the  All-pure;  anil  for  liealin^  of  this 
uicknefBi  only  a  su{)4.'nintiiral  reinctly  will  sutlire. 
As  OUT  Lorff  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt 
(cf.  also  Mt  12"*},  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  within, 
the  heart  ia  the  seat  of  the  moral  life  (cf.  Pe  78", 
Pr  4^"),  altliough  the  translation  of  thought  into 
act  involves  a  fretth  and  distinct  stop  in  responsi- 
bility.* The  advo<;ntea  of  the  more  rigorous 
Au^iistinian  doctrine  have  been  accustomed,  to 
dexignnte  this  view  aa  Hemi-Pulagiouism;  but  it 
is  free  from  the  essential  fault  of  the  teaching 
of  Polagius,  on  which  we  My  a  final  word. 

(ft)  Pelagius  is  represented  as  having  held  that 
the  infant  enters  on  life  crippled  in  no  appreciable 
degree  by  any  inherited  inhnnity  or  waywardness 
of  the  will.  He  begins  the  wuild  witli  powers 
suflicient  to  cope  with  the  nmchinntions  of  the 
evil  one.  And  thuA,  in  ao  far  iu«  he  does  wronu, 
it  in  hia  own  fault ;  in  so  far  as  he  does  right,  he 
ia  deserving  of  approbation.  It  would  aeom  that 
Pelajziun  and  his  disciplea  seriously  tmderoatimated 
the  mflucnce  of  Adam's  fall  on  huraan  oatore  nt 
largo.  That  thia  nature  as  corrupt  and  the  seat 
of  sin  must  l>e  of  itself  and  when  unrcgcnerate 
diMplwwing  to  the  All-huly,  they  did  not  percave 
with  clearness.  And  though  men,  happily,  do  not 
always  push  their  oninioiis  to  Ihmr  logical  con- 
clusions, the  result  of  such  teaching  as  this  would 
be  the  denial  of  any  need  of  grace  or  of  redemp* 
tion.t 
'r.  We  paifs  on  to  tho  question.  Bow  far  ia  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Fall  atTect«<l  hy  modem  theories 
a»  to  tUe  evolution  of  the  hiimnn  upeciea  from 
lower  and  less  ilevelopwi  tyiKw!  It  has  been  too 
often  hastily  luaumcd  thnt  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  animal  forms  is  inuon^tibtunt  with  Ixiliuf 
in  any  i^pecial  prerugalivu  of  man,  and  ia  still  moro 
incompatiblu  with  a  doctrine  which  represents  hbi 
htstorj'  nn  having  been  retn>f;reiBivc  ut  onu  iKiint. 
But  neithi^r  of  the«(!  XKwitions  rna  be  untablisritiil. 
, '  The  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  Rpttcieii  U  not 
Jyet  to  be  counted  on  more  than  an  extremely 
J  probable  bypotlicAis,  by  which  the  phenomena 
W  life  and  growth  become  intelligible.  Many 
detaiU  ore,  a«  yet,  very  obscuro,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritiince  have  not  by  any  means  been  clearly 
and  fnlty  extionnded.  See  HKiticniTV.  And  th'o 
appli<:jLlimi  o)  this  doctrine  to  the  doAc-ent  of  man 
is  bef^et  with  pecntiar  dillirulties,  whit^h  rannot 
be  iiaid,  ns  yet,  to  have  been  ixitvvd.  Hut  we  are, 
neverihtiless,  content  in  thia  article  to  treat  of 
the  enibject  of  man's  early  history  in  the  Ii;;ht  of 
thia  wonderful  law.  Evolution  may  not  bo  the 
final  word  of  science  as  to  the  laws  of  ^owth ; 
but  it  expresses  vrell  the  results  to  which  invusti- 
gatlon  bus  h)  far  attained.  We  conceive,  then,  of 
pruneval  man  as  a  ercature  deaoended  from  brute 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  he  closely  resembled  iti 
instinct  and  habit  tM  well  as  in  sirneture.  Bni 
there  wan  one  marhnl  dilTerence.  In  him  there 
was  pre^nt  tlic  faculty  of  scli-consoiou^neas ;  he 
was  consciuus  of  a  reason  which  can  make  pro- 
vLuon  for  a  foreseen  future,  and  of  a  will  which 
is  not  necessarily  detcruiLntd  by  the  strongest 
physical  desire.  Man  Ls  rnmle  m  the  image  of 
God,  although  his  bodily  Uuca^'e  be  tliat  of  the 
ape-like  creatures  whom  he  scoh  round  him.  If 
we  muy  iliuxtr^Lte  tlie  facta  of  bin  gruwtb  by  a 
mathematical  illustration,  we  Ahall  say  that  the 
cim'u  of  his  prD;^eH.>i  is  a  continuous  curve,  upon 
wliioh  he  lias  corne  to  a  critical  point.  At  this 
critical  point  the  currnturc  seems  to  chanpo  its 
character;  in  other  words,  the  man  finds  himself 
pos.4Cf»cd  of  faculties  which  are  not,  so  far  as  he 
can  jud^e,  the  direct  product  of  bin  former  history. 
Tbey  arc,  to  n.so  at  once  the  Bimnlest  and  the 
truest  wor<U.  the  gift  of  (!od.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  nVtsoIute  and  visible  continuity  between 
the  liodily  fonn  of  the  man  and  of  the  bi;;her  apes; 
btit  contm\iity  cannot  be  so  exactly  traced  in  his 
mental  development.  There  has  been  a  ^t^d^mrit 
tU  i\.\o  yifost  iiowcvcr  it  has  come  about.  Hence- 
forth Ire  is  not  only  an  animal,  bat  a  man.  If  it 
be  said  ttmt  it  is  not  scientilic  to  postulate  a 
snitus  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  not? 
The  law  of  r<mtinuity  is  not  a  fetish  before' which 
we  are  called  to  pniMtrate  ourselves;  it  is  nothing 
mure  thnn  a  ronvenient  working  hyiwtbeMs,  which 
we  find  ib  neressiry  to  desert  m  thia  instance,  aa 
in  olher-s  where  it  will  not  serre  our  purpose. 
And,  indeed,  It  is'  by  no  means  certain  that  to 
the  Supreme  Mind  there  is  here  apparent  any 
breach  of  continuity  whatever.  The  law  may  lie 
obeyed,  in  fact,  though  the  soqucnce  may  not  be 
within  our  observation. 

A  creature  thua  emerging  from  a  lower  animal 
condition,  even  though  endowed  with  the  divine 
gifts  of  ficlf-cnnflcious  reason  and  free  will,  wunld 
not,  indecti,  be  perfect.  He  woubl  lie,  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  new  period  of  growth,  already 
raised  u1x>vc  the  ape,  but  still  far  removed  from 
the  civilized  European  of  modem  life.  Hut  then 
we  remark  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  nowliere 
describes  the  tiriit  man  as  perfect.  When  South 
said  tluLt  '  Aristotle  was  but  the  nibbiith  of  an 
Adam,  and  Athen-*  but  the  rudiments  of  Pam- 
dise,'  *  lie  was  not  drawing  his  picture  from  Scrip- 
tture.     >'either  OT   nur  NT  fpeak  of  Adam  as 
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perfect,  thoUfjh  they  speak  of  him  an  Innocent  and 
pure  (ef,  Ko  "*).  And  thiji  wa.-*  iw^rcciveil  by  early 
Christian  commentators.  Theophilus  of  Antioeh 
says  that  God  placed  Adam  in  Paradise  StitAt  aim^ 
d^o/i^i^v  rpoKOiriji  flrMf  ai^tmtr  nai  rJSttoi  ytpiffuvoi, 
K.T.X.  (Aa  Autol.  ii.  24) ;  and  Clement  of  jUcx- 
andria  states  fStrom,  vi.  12.  96)  that  Adam  '  was 
not  made  penoct  in  rcapeut  of  his  cun»titution, 
but  in  a  Itt  condition  to  receive  virtue.'*  This 
relatiun  to  (>ud  bus  been  well  descrilwd  as  not 
a  ^tato  of  perfection  or  a  mere  dt^pwition,  but 
'a  living  commencement  which  contiiiupd  within 
itself  the  potssibility  of  a  progroasive  development 
and  a  fulfilment  of  the  vocation  of  man.'t 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  so  far  removed  from 
anything  of  which  we  Jtave  experience  that  we 
lind  ourselves  continually  at  fault  in  the  efibit 
to  imagine  or  to  desciilH)  it.  Hut  we  must,  at 
len.st,  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  condition  in  which 
man  obeyed  freely  the  law  of  that  nature  to  which 
ho  had  attained  ;  the  ideas  *rii:ht'  and  'wrong' 
hardly  presented  themselves  to  Fus  mind  with  fiHl 
meanmg,  for  '  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ' 
was  not  yet  his.  It  nmy  well  have  been  that  the 
image  of  God  was  a  gift  only  germinally  bestowed 
and  gradually  realized.  Man  did  not  vome  all  at 
once  into  bis  splendid  inUeritance.  In  the  Fara- 
dise  narrative  he  is  deidoied  aa  still  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  hifttory.  lie  is  represenleil  as  living 
a  life  of  communion  with  God,  conseiunn,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  ho  'ought'  t-o  ol>vy  the  laws  of 
God,  which,  as  yet,  were  jtresented  in  tlie  simplest 
and  most  elementary  form  ;  but  the  consctousner^!* 
of  momi  obligation  could  only  be  half  realized 
where  the  knowledge  of  evil  was  not  present.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  in  the  utory  which  would 
conOict  with  tlio  teachinj^  of  science,  whether 
[ihymical  or  mental.  Id  his  primitive  condition, 
man  would  have  been  able  to  reeognixt*  only  the 
simplest  moral  commands.  He  wan  forbiiUlen  to 
taste  of  the  fruit  of  'the  tree  of  the  knowledfie 
of  good  and  evil' :  for  so  ]^>eriIons  an  experience  lie 
was  not  prepared.  And,  in  the  Bb*(:noc  of  tempta- 
tion from  without,  it  was  perbajKi  po^ible  that 
this  state  of  purity  should  have  rotitinucd.  The 
man's  nature,  though  not  develojtcd  to  perfection, 
though  not  Ptrong  with  the  diwniilinc  wliicli  time 
and  experience  bring,  was  perfectly  balanced  ;  and 
in  obeying  it«  dictates  be  would  obey  the  dictates 
of  bis  Creator. 

How  into  suck  a  world  could  evil  enter?  Tliat 
is  tho  question  which  has  vexed  philosophy  from 
geaenition  to  generation.  It  is  a  ouestion  to 
which  no  tinal  or  complcie  answer  has  been  given. 
Hut  tliB  record  of  revt-lation  at  least  puts  the 
difTiculty  one  Hlcp  further  back;  it  points  to  the 
region  where  the  solution  is  to  ba  sought.  In  the 
Bible  the  fall  of  the  angels  prececUs  the  fall  of 
man  (Jude*).  Temptation  came  into  bnmnn  life 
tbrongh  the  machination  of  a  spirit  of  evi\  distinct 
from  man.  The  invitation  to  sin  came  irotu  the 
serpent  in  tho  {garden,  and  it  took  the  fonu  of  a 
suggested  violation  of  the  command  known  to  be 
divme.  Sin  Ib  not  an  indigenous  product,  but  is 
brought  in  ab  txint,  somewhat  as  it  has  been 
suggested  that  life  was  first  brought  to  the  earth 
in  a  meteoric  stone.  Acconling  to  the  Bible,  llie 
origin  of  evil  is  to  be  sun'^ht  outiude  human 
nature. 

We  are  not  now  in  a  region  where  science  liaa 
onytliing  to  tell  us.  We  have  only  the  brief 
phruses  of  Scripture  as  our  guide.  And  it  will  be 
ob»ei-ved  that  we  cannot  say  positively  that  the 
temptation  would  not  have  been  self- suggested,  aa 
the  man  ^rcw  m  faculty  and  in  strength,  had 
there  been  no  malign  iutluenoe  external  to  himauU. 

•  See  OibMn.  TaWihA'to*  A  TtieU$,  p.  Mtt, 
t  StarlcoMn,  Chrigtian  Ikiffnatict,  1 7s. 
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Wo  do  not  know,   and  cannot  Kn.nv.       Wli  l1     i- 
tolii  it  this.     The  ninn  was  in  r  BUitf 
and  purity,  anil  tlic  su;.';,'estioa  to  ~i 

matter  of  iact,  in  the  tirat  instnnce  fruii. ..  i-^.  

agency  of  e%-U  auUid«  ihe  douiaJn  oi  his  own  will. 

Uere,  LhL-ii,  U  ignurauc^;  v(  uvU  dupelled,  which- 
ever course  the  man  adopted.  For  the  vonscioos 
refiual  of  evil,  no  lens  than  ita  acceptAneu,  would 
in  a  tneoeure  involve  a  knowlclge  of  evil.  An 
apostolic  writer  snoalcH  of  the  riXtios,  or  perfect 
man,  as  one  'who  liy  renaan  of  ubo  hiw  hw 
6cnsc8  oxcrciiied  to  di-R-em  good  and  evil '  (He  5'*)- 
Tme,  there  would  be  no  personal  realization  of 
evil  wera  U  not  conscioaaly  enibraced.  Uot  its 
exiatencd  muH  henceforward  be  definitely  con- 
ceived.  And  we  may  notice  that  whether  man 
yinldwl  Ui  tha  temptation  or  overcamo  it,  in  any 
case  he  would  have  advanced  a  step  in  knowledge. 
To  yield  was  a  Bpirituol  fall ;  tu  reauft  would  have 
been  a  Bpiritual  rise.  But  in  any  caae  the  new 
experience  would  bo  an  intellectual  rise.  Tliis  is 
a  principle  which  has  formed  the  stortink'-poiut  of 
fiomc  rcmarkahto  speculations  aa  tu  the  Fall  both 
in  meditcval  and  nioilcrn  timett.  The  pliilo.sophcr 
Krigona  Beams  to  have  tiiid  a  ronfused  puru(!]>f.!on  of 
this  tenth  when  Jio  taught  tliat  fiin  \v:u»  rislatively 
necenary  for  the  development  of  human  nature. 
SchiJter,again,  interi>rctea  the  Fall  a«  thenecesxary 
transition  of  reason  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
that  of  culture.  The  necessity  of  evil  ia  a  pro- 
miuent  feature  iu  the  Helvetian  philoiwphy,  accord- 
ing to  whiL-h  till!  lifu  of  the  world  is  conceived  aa 
incvitahly  developinjj;  il«;lf  through  Bntagoniam 
ond  conflict.  Thi»  i»  the  Divinn  ComnKdia  of 
human  history,  the  iierjietual  trncody^  of  life. 
And  theolociaiin  have  pomtod  oat  that  in  Scrip- 
ture it«cli  the  ori;;iu  of  tho  arts  of  civilization  nxt-i 
of  peace  is  traced  to  fallen  and  not  to  unfallcn 
man.  Tubal-coiu,  '  the  forj,'or  of  every  cutUny  in- 
Btrnment  in  hrasjii  and  iron,' and  Jultal  the  father 
of  muKiciiinK,  are  the  deaocndaiita  of  Cain  (Gu  4"'  "J, 
The  tnith  which  neems  to  underlie  Bpeculntions 
snrh  a»  t\\n»V!  \n  that  mnn  would  not  bc;;in  to 
pro^jress  rapidly,  in  nn  intellectual  point  of  view, 
until  he  becjime  conscious  of  the  resistance  to  bis 
energiea  which  evil  nrcMrnts.  Itut  this  conscioui)- 
nesa  would  not  have  l>een  le.^8  intent  had  he  over- 
come the  tetiiptaltun  whir.h  axiuiiled  litm  in^teail 
of  yieldinc  to  it..  It  \»  only  the  man  who  has 
Buccessfiilly  battled  with  evil  that  is  conscious  of 
ita  full  strength,  for  upon  him  alone  bae  it  spent 
all  its  powers.  And  thus  to  aMert  that  tin  was 
relatively  necessary  for  the  development  of  human 
nature,  is  to  confuse  the  yielding  to  temptation 
>ritb  the  cxporioDce  of  it.  Hn^I  ]irinieval  man 
been  strony  «lien  evil  presented  ituKlf,  we  know 
not  to  what  hei^htaof  iiitt^lleotual,  as  of  spiritxial 
excellence,  the  race  might  not  have  now  attained. 
In  this  view  only  ik  it  true  that  the  lint  t^impta- 
tion  marks  the  *bef;innin(j  and  the  foumlation  of 
the  development  of  mind,  the  birth  of  man's 
intoUectual  nature.'  * 

We  find,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
when  subjcctcil  to  cjcaminatiun,  is  in  no  way 
incoQsbttent  wiUi  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
man  from  lower  tyjies,  and  his  {powth  *  from 
strenifth  to  KtrBn^tu '  as  tlie  ccntitries  have  gone 
by.  There  has  i»een  a  contiruKMis  intellectual 
development.  "\Mien  the  preAdnmite  anoe."}lor  of 
the  human  family  was  fitted  to  receive  the  divine 
gift  of  reason,  it  was  granted  to  him.  Like  Christ, 
Adam  came  in  tht  fulness  of  time,  when  all  thin^ 
were  ready.  r]>  to  this  point  tlic  evolution  had 
been  unconst-ioiis ;  henceforward  it  wa«  to  be  ron- 
Bcious,   and    partly   a.s»ist«d    by  voluntary  elFort. 

■  Sm  yMtbmin,  Can  the  Otd  FoUh  Urn  w<fA  tht  Xeir.  p. 
?19  ff.,  wtaem  thi  vgument  of  UUs  pftrsfrsph  to  derelopcd  at 


And  the  first  experience  of  evil,  explicitly  re- 
L'o;j^ii7^d  nn  evil,  would  atlurd  a  fresii  storting- 
i>outt  fur  liirt  growth.  Fur  nucii  experience  of  evil, 
a»  has  been  said,  would  in  any  event — whether  it 
woa  conquered  or  the  conqueror — involve  a  rise  in 
the  inteuectual  scale.  Uad  it  been  overcx^me,  05 
it  might  have  lieen  overcome  (for  Uie  act  of  Adam 
is  represented  an  one  of  free  choice*,  there  would 
have  been  a  rise  in  the  Kpiritual  scale  as  well. 
Bat  in  the  event  there  was  intellectual  growth, 
accompiinicd  hy  a  descent  to  a  lower  spiritaal 
level,  from  which  it  would  bo  impossible  for  man 
to  rise  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  And  so 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  mark  in  the 
history  of  mankind  a  crisis  as  real,  and  introduce 
a  force  as  potent,  as  when  God  creitted  man  in  Bis 
own  image. 

Such  a  view  of  man's  progress  is  iu  the  strictest 
harmony  alike  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  tOBch- 
iiig  of  modern  science.  For  it  is  to  be  remeuilKSfed 
thai  what  science  teaches  us  is  that  tho  hi:ftorT  of 
man  lias  l>een  a  libitorA-  of  development,  butitaoee 
not  and  could  nut  teach  that  this  duvnlopment  baa 
proceeded  along  the  ticst  coneeivahle  lines.*  It  is 
no  postulate  of  modem  philosophy  that  this  is  tho 
iR'tit  of  all  pos»iliIo  worhla.  And  the  Christian 
doctrine,  thnt  mnn  as  he  presents  himself  to  as  in 
hiHtorj'  and  in  life,  thongh  his  education  tbroagh 
the  centuries  has  been  divinclv  ordered,  is  notln. 
the  condition  whii'h  was  the  tfivine  intention  for 
him,  Ir  a  doctrine  which  reccivt^s  verification  from 
daily  olw-ervation.  Tho  divine  will  has  been 
tliwarLed,  so  to  sjwak,  by  the  jierversity  of  the 
human  will.  And  this  has  been  recognired  as  the 
key  to  tlie  problem  of  evil  by  men  of  all  rooea  and 
creeds.  For  whut  is  the  spectacle  which  the  world 
of  men  prcaontsl  NenTiian  has  described  it  well 
in  a  splendid  passa^  of  his  ^/Wof/i'f  (ch.  v.):  •'To 
consider  the  world  m  Its  length  and  its  breadth, 
its  various  history,  the  many  racei  of  man,  their 
starts,  their  fortune*,  their  mutual  alienation, 
their  cimllicts ;  and  then  their  wnys,  habits, 
governments,  forms  of  worship  ;  their  enterprise*, 
their  aimless  courses,  their  random  achicvemcnta 
and  arqaircments,  the  im[iotent  conclusion  of  long- 
standing facts,  the  tokens  m  faint  and  broken  of 
a  supermtending  desi^,  the  blind  evolution  of 
what  turn  nub  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  the 
progTCJk<of  things,  as  if  f rom  anreosoning  elemen  to, 
not  towards  final  cansefi,  the  greatness  and  little* 
□ess  of  man,  bis  far-reaching  aimr*,  his  short  dura- 
tion, the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity,  the 
disappoint  men  te  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
succetiu  of  evil,  physical  pain,  lucntal  tingui^li, 
tho  prevalence  and  intcDsity  of  sin,  the  i>C'rvadiug 
idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dnjarv,  hopeless 
irruligion,  that  condition  of  the  whnle  race,  ao 
fearfully  yet  exootlr  described  in  the  apostle's 
words,  "having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world."— all  thia  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  anpal ; 
aad  iulliuts  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  pruiound 
mystcrv,  which  is  alwolutely  beyond  huimin  solu- 
tion. What  Khali  be  said  to  tliis  lii;att-|iicri:ia^', 
reason -bewildering  fact?  1  can  only  niiAwer,  that 
either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  nociuty  of 
men  is  in  a  true  sense  diseanted  from  Ilts  presence.' 
The  'outcast  man'  is,  in  short,  the  Great  Excep- 
tion. While  every  other  living  thing  is  striWng 
for  its  good,  man  alone  is  found  choosing  what 
he  knows  to  be  for  his  hurt.  And  so  to  tlia 
believer  iu  God  his  own  exjierience  confirms  the 
eternal  truth  of  tlie  doctnne  of  tho  Fall.  As 
Pascal  ftftyw.  '  De  sorle  que  rhomnie  est  plus  incoo- 
•  S(-r  r.<\Tv.  L»x  Miuutav,  n>.  a&  CM.  snd  the  immms  Ihitrs 
deed  troiD  Aubrey  Uotnv's  BtoltUum  ami  CMrittianifgi  'Clw 
rhm^e  whith  took  pboe  at  th«  FbD  wasaolun^  In  thamonl 
rct^oo ;  but  It  oould  not  bo  wltlioul  Its  effect  dtcwticrc.  Btmi 
tlie  knovlinlge  of  nature  beoomo*  conhuwd  wiUioiit  tfao  foverD- 
ing  truth  o(  the  retaUan  of  nun  to  Ood' 


^ 


oevnble  oAns  ce  mystiro,  A"**  '"^  invst^re  n'e»t 
im"onrcvabl(!  a  riuinime.'  Tlial  liootriiie  is  inilt^etl 
a  datum  o(  rtivcliiLioti ;  but  it  liarmonizea  well  witb 
what  wo  know  ol  oursolves  and  of  otbers.  Tliere 
bas  been  luiinewbtiru  a.  baokvard  stop  in  the  history 
of  man,  m  bu  \mn  at  the  first  created  '  ver)'  gfiod.' 
And  tbu  tcaehin;;  of  .St.  Paul  about  Bin,  stated  in 
terms  of  tlio  ntory  of  Gn  3,  but  btuul  ou  tbu  broud 
crcund  of  ob«crvutiun  nnd  experionce,  gives,  aa  we 
navo  Bc«n,  tbo  mtumnte  of  tbin  fact,  and  brlnpt 
it  into  line  with  the  revelation  of  the  guHpel. 
There  arc  two  pointa  on  which  it  is  neotssnary  to 
add  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

(1)  St.  Paul,  following  On  2"  and  3'»,  states 
that  dr«th  came  through  sin  (Ro  5'*-'*).  It  is 
tolerably  plain  that  by  'deMh'  be  nn»ana  physical 
death,  lOlnuugb  it  has  V'en  intcriirctt.'dot  the  death 
of  tlie  soul  (see  Sauday,  in  toe. ).  A  nd  hu  here  nepinti 
to  oome  into  ooUiiiiou  with  natural  H^icncf,  which 
twobes  that  death  must  have  b«en  knon-n  upon 
the  earth  long  before  the  human  species  appeared. 
For  agcii  before  the  creation  or  evolution  of  man, 
death  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  must  have 
lieon  a  neoessary  concomitant  and  uuudition  of  life. 
It  in  iiot  apparent,  however,  tlrnt  tbia  toiichoa  St. 
Paul'H  argtinieiit ;  for  bo  it*  8j>eaking  of  the  deiilh 
of  man.  And  in  the  case  oi  man  it  may  mhII  lie 
that  bad  he  remained  faithful  to  the  law  of  bis 
being,  as  communicated  to  him  by  hU  Creator, 
death  would  have  had  no  dominion  over  him.  As 
Iiaa  bocn  fuiid  aln?ady,  of  the  condition  of  primeval 
man  we  have  little  inforiuatiun  ;  it  was  so  utterly 
unlike  luiylhing  uf  which  wn  bavu  cxpcrivucu  that 
conlident  i4tati:mvnttt  would  bo  out  of  place.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  death  of  a  l>cing  made  in  thr. 
image  of  God  is  a  phenomenon  of  an  order  entirely 
different  from  tho  death  of  a  beast.  Pcnth  is  the 
|>ortion  of  the  latter ;  it  is  part  of  the  dinno 
intention  for  him.  Not  so,  for  man.  for  him 
there  in  a  further  destiny  in  store.  And  his  sin, 
aa  it  involveii  alienation  from  God,  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  that  higher  life  which  has  lieen  the 
usaurance  of  imraortaUty.  We  do  not  oaaert  of 
Adam  tho  tiob/xwm  mvri,  but  the  jo(MW  non  mori, 
as  long  OS  his  fellow^thip  with  God,  the  source  of 
life,  was  unbroken.  Uut  sin  reduced  him  to  the 
8tat«  of  a  lower  animal,  and  thus  man  became  tiic 
prey  of  death-  It  may  well  Ihj  that,  as  has  been 
surmised  by  many  of  the  [trufoundoi^t  of  Christian 
philosophers^  there  is  some  intimate  connexion  be* 
tween  moral  evil  and  physical  decay  for  a  composite 
being  such  as  Scriptore  represents  man  to  be. 
And  in  the  Foil  of  Adam  his  whole  race  were  thns 
involved ;  death  passed  upon  them,  not  indeed  as 
a  punishment  for  something  which  a  remote  an- 
cestor bad  done,  but  ha  the  inevitable  conwemtencs 
of  the  din  ol  the  bend  of  the  race.  Thcv  ianerit  a 
degraded  nature,  which  is  subject  to  tfie  laws  of 

iibyKioil  diMHolution  as  Ih  the  nature  uf  a  beast. 
Jut  'man's  normal  condition,  according  to  the  OT, 
ia  not  mortality,  with  the  posailUity  of  attaining 
immortality  by  a  lat^er  gift ;  but  life  in  God'a  lelluw- 
ship,  with  the  po^aibility  ol  losinjj  it  and  falling 
into  a  condition  of  an  existence  which  is  not  life.'  * 
It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  it  is  within  the 
jwwer  of  naturaJ  science  to  negative  this  view. 

(2)  \Vbat  mny  prove  a  more  neriouR  dilbeulty 
arixctf  in  cuimexion  with  the  origin  of  tho  human 
raco  from  a  i«inglo  pair,  which  seems  to  be  prc<^up- 
posed  in  St.  Tuul's  exposition  of  the  parullclifm 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  Tnie,  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  not  disproved  by  science ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  on  purely  flcientiAc  gronnds  to  bo  moro 

Srobabtu  than  the  byputhc«l8  that  mankind  are 
escended  from  several  pairs.  Uut  if  the  latti^r 
doctrine  sboald  command  at  any  time  the  assent 
of  the  scienti&o  world,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
*  fifthDonil,  CAHWian  HvctruM  i^  Immartaiitf,  p.  220. 


modify  in  some  degree  what  lias  been  said.  This 
article  has  l>e«n  written  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nothing  contradiutory  to  science  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Lnmiin  race  as 
descended  from  common  parents.  This  in  cer- 
tainly the  doctrine  e.tpoundud  by  St.  Taul.  But 
it  is  a  matter  which  comes  within  the  province  of 
scienoo ;  and  should  it  over  l>e  disproved,  it  wonid 
be  necessary  to  admit  timt  tho  apostle  was  aaing 
an  UluatratHui  not  scientifically  apt  in  all  respeets. 
It  must  be  obaoned,  however,  that  in  eaaentials 
nothing  would  have  to  be  changed.  'I'be  great 
truths,  that  sin  began  with  the  beginning  o7  oar 
rare,  that  its  baneful  intluence  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  that  it  is  as 
widespread  as  mankind  it^tetf,  tliat  it  cannot  be 
eradicated  without  a  gift  of  grace,  are  unatlected 
whether  '  Adam '  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  single 
individual,  or  aa  a  term  descriptive  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  human  species.  The  universality  of 
sin  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  human  nature 
has  been  corrupted  at  its  base,  vrbethiT  by  the 
fall  of  one  or  ot  several ;  and  it  woidd  still  remain 
truo  that  *as  in  Adam  aJi  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.'  So  much  it  has  been  deemed 
ueccssary  to  aay,  although  at  present  the  balance 
of  Qvidcru-o  seems  dlstinutly  to  favour  the  doctrine 
that  mankind  are  descenilod  from  one  common 
stock,  and  so  to  ctmfirm  the  analogy*  dranii  out  by 
St.  Paul.  See  also  Adam,  Atonemk.vt,  Jcstipi- 
CATiON,  Heredity,  Pailvuise,  Sacrikick,  Sin. 

LTTVKATrRB.'-In  a<1ditioB  to  tlM  book*  already  mcnlioncd, 
tho  foltowuir  niAj  U)  coiuultetl  wlUi  pniJIt ;  Kfli-,  Kartjf 
SarmtiofM  o?  den^iit ;  Orr  ChrMian  K»>w  o/  Gwi  and  th4 
WorUi  ;  Ijkidlitw,  The  BOita  Voefrint  <ij  Mnn  -  Mftllrr,  Chrittian 
Doclrit\«  nf  Sin.  Tha  BObJect  U  dUciuv-O  in  nil  IrMtuea  on 
KjrsUmmUc  Iheoloey.  J.   H.  IlKKNARD. 

FALLOW-DEER.— This  word  occurs  in  the  AV 
among  the  clean  animals  (Ut  14''),  and  in  tho 
list  of  game  furnished  for  SulomonV  daily  table 
(1  K  •!").  In  each  list  'ajfj/dt,  zfbi,  and  yahmilr 
occur  in  the  same  onler.  The  Itrst  is  correctly 
translated,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  hart  (see  Hart). 
The  second  is  inwimsctly  tr.  in  AV  roebupk,  and 
correctly  in  RV  gazelle  (see  Gazelle].  The  thinl 
is  incorrectly  tr.  in  AV Jaiimc-tieer,  and,  wo  think, 
correctly  InllV  roebuck  (aoe  ItOEOtrcK). 

<i.  E.  Post. 

FALSE  WITNE88.-8ee  Lvrao,  Oath. 

FAME.— The  Gr.  word  ^));i)j  (from  ^ijfd,  to  de- 
clare, iMiy)  was  used  for  a  divine  voice,  oracle,  and 
then  for  a  rejKirt  or  common  sayinp.  Tlie  Lat. 
wordyiimrt,  beginning,  where  ^^yii  left  off,  with 
rumour  or  report,  added  to  that  tlie  meaning  of 
reputation  or  ^cnow^^.  The  Eng.  wonl  'fame,' 
though  it  once  bad  all  the  meaning  uf  hat.  /ajna, 
now  retains  only  tho  sense  of  renown  or  celebrity. 
Thus  in  modem  Bug.  'fame' is  never  a  fair  ecjui- 
valent  for  0iJmti- 

That  in  1611  *fame'  had  the  meaning  (1)  of 
report,  and  (2)  aliw  of  renown,  is  certain.  Thus : 
(1)  Sir  T.  Klyot.  r/«  Govemour,  1531  (Croft's  ed. 
iL  291),  says,  'all  Urcoce  was  in  great  fear  for  tha 
fame  that  was  sprad  of  the  commyugc  of  the 
Persians  with  an  inlinite  amiye.'  So  l'in<lale's  tr. 
of  .Mt  24^(ed.  of  1531)  Is, '  Vu  shall  heure  uf  warres, 
and  of  the  fame  of  wurres'  (Gr.  d««ii  j  Wye. 
'  openyoona';  Tind.  1520  '  noyne  ';  Crnn.  'lidinges' ; 
Rbem.  'bruite«':  Gen..Bit<li.,  AV,  RV' rumours'). 
And  Bacon  {Ade.  nf  l.tarnimj,  n.  xxiii.  19)  says, 
'General  fame  is  light,  and  the  opinions  conceived 
by  superiors  or  equals  oro  de4.-eitful ;  for  to  such 
men  are  more  mauccd ;  tvrior  fama  e  dortttsticU 
rm'inat.'  Again  (2)  In  Shaka.  {Ttoilus  and  Cres- 
sida.  III.  iii.  ffiS),  Achilles  says — 

*  I  M>e  tnj  irpiiUition  Ui  at  Bl«1ie ; 
Ujr  tiuu«  is  ■brfiwdlf  gond* ; 
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and  in  Iltnry  V.  ill.  ii.  13,  FUtol  siiigs, '  And  swonl 
and  Bliielil.  In  bloody  tk'td,  Dotli  win  itiitiiottAl 
fame ' ;  to  wliidi  tbe  Ikiy  i-e|ili(^s, '  Would  I  were  in 
An  ale-houfo  in  London  \  I  Muuld  j^ive  ail  my  fame 
for  a  pot  of  ale  and  riftfety.' 

In  AV  both  meanin^tt  appear,  but  the  former 
nio&t  frequently.  Tito  only  manifest  examples  of 
tbe  meaning  'renown'  are  1  K  *t",  1  Ch  H"  22*, 
Zepb  Z^t  wliere  tbe  Ileb.  is  shim  'a  name.'  Wben 
Uie  Hob.  is  shhna  (Nu  U»  1  K  10',  2  Ch  9',  Job 
S8°,  Uea").  shCma  (Jos  G^O",  Kst  9*.  Jer  fl«),  or 
thimA'ixh  ( 1  K  tO',  ^  Cli  9*),  the  meaning  is  not  very 
dutinctly  marked,  but  tbe  HoU  words  are  properly 
report,  tidings  {lit.  'bearing');  and  in  Job  Sjj'-^ 
(RV  •  rumour  ■)  aa  well  oa  in  Jer  ff**  that  ts  mani- 
lestJjr  tbe  scnKe.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  the 
only  remaining  OT  passage,  Gn  45'"  twliere  the 
Ueb.  ia  k6l,  lit.  'voiix:'),  the  sense  i-i  report.  In 
MT  that  HCDae  18  prolHtbly  tbe  only  onn  that 
occurs.  Tbe  (Jr.  words  are  (1)  ^^^ijj,  Mt  0*,  Lk  4", 
tbe  only  cxnnipIeH  of  the  word,  which  is  nearly  a« 
rare  in  LXX  (Pr  W  [for  tUmtVahl  2  Mac  4«', 
3  Mac  y,  4  Mac  4»],  with  the  verb  «<a^.j/tffw,  Mt  9" 
Uitip^fnaav  ixirrdv,  '  thcv  .  .  .  spread  abroad  his 
fame';  AVyc.  13»0  'thei.  .  .  defamwlen  hym.*1388 
'thei  .  .  ,  dilTameden  hym,'  from  VuJc.  diffumn- 
wmnt  mm).  (2)  d«»jj,  lit.  'hearing,'  ^It  I**  14', 
Mk  }»  )RV  Always  'report').  (3)  ^<n,  *echo.' 
Lk  4"  tbe  onlv  occurrence  of  this  meaning  (RV 
'rumour').  {4)  Xi^or, '  word.'Lkfi'*  {RV  '  report '1. 
which  hai9  this  meaning  also  in  Mt  2t!i",  Jn  Sf 
(EV  'saying').  In  Apocr.,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  only  1  Mac  3-**',  both  with  the  mod.  sen»e 
of  renown  (Ur.  fi^o^a,  'name'). 

RV  adds  Jer  fiO»»  {Heb.  thSma')  for  AV  '  report.' 
■Fame 'is  the  Wyditite  tr"  of  1388  here,  'rci>ort' 
having  come  from  tbe  Cuneva  Bible  of  1560. 

J.  HASTIKGB. 

FAMILIAR.—'  Familiar  spirit "  is  the  tr.  in  KV  of 
Heb.  'Cbh  wherever  it  occurs  (except  Job  Si"*  where 
in  plu.  it  means  '  akin- bottles,'  EV  '  bottles,'  I£Vm 
'wine  skins'),  on  which  see  Driver  on  Dt  IS"  and 
art.  Ukhon  j  alao  Van  Hoonacker,  '  Divination  by 
'Ob,'  in  Expat.  Tinux,  Jan.  1808.  '  Familiar '  liaa  in 
this  phrase  the  Bense  of  the  Lat. /imi/wri*,  belong- 
ing to  one's  fiimily,  and  so  to  oneaeli,  ready  to  serve 
one  as  a  famulujt  or  ser\-ant.  The  oldest  example 
in  Ox/.  "Eng.  Diet,  is  Stow,  Chron.  (1505)  107,  '  A 
familiar  spirit  which  hee  had  ...  in  tikenes^e  of  a 
Caitc.'  Rut  it  is  found  in  Geneva  Bible  of  iriOO, 
1S28"*-' etc.,  whence  it  itfuwed  into  AV.  Similar 
phraMBS  seem  to  be  older,  act  i^rose  Let]ei\d*  m 
An/fli/i.  viii.  140  (14 — ),  '  Hir  famylier  auiigel  tliwt 
liadilu  liir  in  kepvnj:;e';  and  Cnpgrave,  CArwi,  iiH 
(1460),  'ThaLKam'e  familiar  derel.*^ 

In  Jer  20'"  we  find  the  subst.  'familiars'  (Lat, 
familiarea), '  All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halt- 
ing,'for  which  KV  gives 'familiar  friends 'as  the 
same  Heb.  is  tr.  in  ft  4l»  AV  and  RV. 

Tlw  Heb.  ti  lit.  *  mad  (or  men)  ol  m;  peuc.'  It  occun  tXaa 
Jrt  86B,  Ob^.  The  most  iruCniutlve  oociUT«no«  U  no  (lotibt  Fi 
4I>,  sod  Um  m«saiii7  !■  then  mt  leact  not  lUnply  '  toquaiotaaciis, 
tbOM  to  whom  I  •boold  flra  th*  ordinu?  wIoUtloQ,  Pmc«  W 
niU)  j-OH'  (SnMin):  Imt  mhor.  ■•  Obeyiw.  tboM  wbo  ir« 
Bpttdaity  stt4u^nl  U>  me  bj  a  comuat. 

Illnstration't of  the  subst.  'familiars'  are  Knox, 
Hist.  3S,  'tbej*  wonld  chop  their  familiarfi  on  the 
chcoke  with  it  [the  New  Testament}';  and  Hos 
10"  Gov.  'All  thy  stronge  uities  shalbe  Inyed 
waist,  cncn  as  Salmana  was  destroyed  witJi  bin 
faniiliers.'  J.  Hastings. 

FAMILY.— i.  Scope,  Terms,  and  Data.— The 
term  /(imilj/  is  used  in  many  ditferent  senses: 
(«)  For  larger  or  Binallcr  groups  of  persons  con- 
nected i.>y  blood  or  marriage,  from  tbe  family  iu 
the  narrowest  sense — a  man  with  bin  wives  and 
children,  and  sometimes  Ids  mother — to  the  widc»t 


agj^gato  of  kinsfolk  liotwecn  whom  relationship 
i»  traced — the  clan,  tribu,  nation,  or  even  Ibu 
human  race,  (b)  In  a  IiKim-r  RvubC  forcommunitie.1 
living  in  close  and  ptTmanent  intercuur^-.  from  (he 
liQURchold — includmg  d^tK-ndanta  as  well  ns  kins- 
folk—to  the  clan,  etc.,  including  persona  not  of  the 
main  stock,  (c)  In  various  fig.  senses  with  which 
vre  are  not  concerned  here.  OT  recognizes  and 
connects  tbo  groups  dcnot<:d  hy/amUt/  in  (ii)  and 
[b],  bnt  has  no  single  term  for  tbem ;  still  less  has 
it  any  term  corresitouding  to  tbe  Eng.  /amt'/y. 
r:;  hotue,  api^^roaches  moiit  closely  to  tliu  range  of 
meaning  of  family  in  (u)  and  (6) ;  in  Gn  7*  Noah 
with  liiH  wife  ami  itons  and  duu^hterB-in-law  are 
called  his  hou4t  •  we  liave  also  the  houst  of  David 
a  S  3',  of  Irfvi  [i.e.  tribe)  Nn  17",  of  Isnitl  (I'.e.  tbe 
nation)  Ex  l(i^'.  In  I*  and  Ch  z^  ni,  UV  fathtrtf 
hvuse,  in  a  U:chni[:al  term  for  a  subdivision  of  a 
tribe.  Tbe  origin  of  these  terms  in  the  concrete 
dwelling  connects  them  with  (b),  cf.  similar  use 
of  Vn«  UrU,  in  I's  T8^  83'.  So  alao  ntjf:;^,  EV 
famUy,  is  explained  (Ges.»  Fuenit)  as  ct^inolofiiio* 
ally  a  union,  obsolete  V  ntd  to  join,  but  Ifuhl 
connects  with  Arab,  sapaha,  topour  oui,  and  with 
^rrc;?.  'c  is  strictly  a  clan,  and  is  nsed  in  1'  and  late 
writings  (N'u  2,  et^'.)  for  the  largest  division  of  a 
tribH ;  but  its  meanings  also  range  from  the  clan 
to  the  tribe  (Jg  13')  and  the  nation  (Jer  33"). 
Otlier  terms  are  derived  from  the  physical  tie 
between  kinsfolk,  and  connect  with  (a),  inj  Med 
(Gn  V£-),  on  bore  (Gn  2«J'*).  ■*•?  flesh  (Gn  2»"), 
■Wi?  lleah  (Lv  18"),  with  ita  derivative  rryv  (Lv 
18"),    in    tho  sen&e    of    blood-relation  ;    th«    com- 

IKiunds  of  iS-  bear,  buget,  r-Sti  otlM)ring  (Gn  48*), 
:inafolk  (Gn  31'),  mi^B  clans  (Nu  i:*-).  Also, 
yonng  children  collectively  are  f;,  %/  lEo  t'ikt-  quick 
short  Hep*.  n^}t^  (Ezk  11'*}  is  a  mtsrvading 
(Comill,  etc.  \A.). 

This  brief  statement  as  to  terms  showst  how  the 
family  was  bound  np  \vith  all  the  social  and  political 
arrangements  of  Urael.  Hence  it  is  difliculc  to 
draw  any  nutursl  line  of  division  between  the  family 
and  other  social  and  |>oUtical  groups,  wlione  insti- 
tutions are  expre-iswl  in  terms  of  the  frtmily,  and 
derived  in  fact  or  theory  from  it.  Moreover,  it  ia 
often  maintained  that  the  idea  of  tbe  family 
originated  in  a  suciai  group  larger  than  and 
diUereot  from  that  comiiaLiiiK  of  a  buiglc  man  with 
his  dependent  women  and  ohiUlrcn.  If  this  Ls  in 
any  meaisare  tme,  the  relation:)  between  tho  family 
(in  the  narroM-er  modem  sonoej  and  the  hirger  social 
groups  will  be  still  more  complicated.  Tliis  article 
will  be  confined,  a.?  far  as  possible,  to  the  family 
firoper,  Olid  the  larger  social  groups  will  be  dealt 
>vitn  in  the  art,  Tbiuh:  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  relations  of  the  family 
to  the  clau,  etc. 

The  data  for  oiir  subject  are  the  narrativea  of 
the  family  life.  esp.  of  the  patriarchs,  uf  Huth,  of 
David,  and  of  Tobil ;  the  laws  denting  with  tlie 
family  ;  and  tbe  various  allusions  to  the  subject. 
OT  narratives  are,  of  course,  valid  anth- -  i'i---  '^r 
tbemaunt-rs  of  the  limes  iu  which  the\  i, 

whatever  view  may  lie  held  a."?  to  their  -i  i  i  v. 
Unfortunately,  however,  boUi  narrativea  and — in 
a  less  degree — laws  mostly  treat  of  royal,  noble, 
or  wealthy  families  and  their  slavi's,  and  M'e  have 
little  direct  information  as  to  the  ]M>orer  free 
Israelites.  Doubtless,  tbe  same  general  principles 
governed  family  life  amoDcat  all  classes,  and  the 
wealthy  familieVand  their  dependants  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  popalation  ;  but  we  have 
always  to  bear  in  niiml  that  tbe  familiar  UT 
pictures  are  conuemed  chieOy  with  certain  classes, 
and  thut  for  other  cases  we  must  allow  for  the 
etruci  of  inff:rior  rank  and  smaller  means. 

ii.  MEJintiis.— Tbe  membersof  a  llob.  familv  or 
household  included  &omc  or  all  of  the  following: 
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the  muii,  ad  dujitcnic  head  of  the  household  ;  his 
mother,  ii  rcaiding  wiLli  him  aft«r  the  death  of  his 
father ;  his  wive^ ;  hia  concubines ;  the  wiveH' 
children ;  the  coucubines'  children ;  childreu  of 
other  women,  e.^.  ilephtluLh  (Jg  II');  (lau;{hteni> 
in-law;  BonH.in-ltLw,  for  example,  Jacoli  with 
Laban ;  other  free  lar.  relatives,  friends,  or 
dependanta ;  gerim  or  resident  foreignem,  £V' 
'  the  stranger  that  is  within  thj  j/atea '  (»c«  (lEB) ; 
male  and  female  ^lavet^,  [»r.  anil  foreign,  home- 
born  and  pun:hii,9ed.  Thus  the  anc.ii>nt  Heb.  wiim 
larger  than  the  modem  family ;  polrpamy  in- 
OTcaaed  the  number  of  M-omen  and  ctiildren  de- 
pendent on  a  single  man  :  niarriod  eohr  and  tUcir 
families  often  remained  in  their  father's  hour?oIiold  ; 
the  insecurity  of  primitive  life  led  indiWdual  reaid- 
eutalienB,ot«., to  attach  themscU'es  to  houaeholdB. 
[a)  Hiuban<fs  M other. —ri'Cr}  hamith,  AV  and  RV 
nwihtr-indaic.  In  Mic  7*  {quoted  Mt  10».  Lk  12») 
the  hamCth  is  perha^is  the  wife  of  the  living  head 
of  the  hoaseholi] :  in  Rn,  Naomi,  licr^f  a  widow, 
is  theAdTTUJM  of  niduws.  But  ttie^^imtiMattnined 
special  importance  and  diguity  M'hen,  after  the 
duatli  of  her  husband,  her  son  became  the  head 
of  the  family.  Slio  waa  ihnii  the  moat  imiwrt- 
ant  and  itdluentiol  woman  iu  Uic  household :  a 
man  had  many  wivcn,  only  one  mother ;  he  had 
been  Lraini-d  in  dufcrvnre  and  obedience  to  bis 
mother  i  hixwivce  were  hiit  property,  and  absolutely 
subject  to  his  aatliority.  lliey  had  often  been 
selected  by  hU  motlier,  t.g,  Iftlmiftfl's  wife  by 
Uagar  (Gn  SI*",  cf.  2  Es  B*').  In  the  history  of  the 
families  best  known  tons — the  royal  houses  of  Isr. 
and  Jndah — there  are  numeroufl  indications  of  the 
exalted  position  of  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
king.  ^Iie  Iwant  the  title  ny^  misCnsg.  Her 
name  ia  regularly  given  iu  the  paragraph  describ- 
ing an  accfisaion,  wliUe  nothing  is  eaid  about  the 
wives.  Maacali,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  Nehuahta 
{2K  a*-  "■  ",cf.  Jer  2^)  appear  u  exercising  great 
indueuco  in  the  reigns  of  their  sona  The  analogy 
of  modem  Eastern  life  fully  warrants  us  in  taking 
the  pottition  of  the  queen-mother  a-H  representing 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  head  of  any  ordinary 
family.  Sometimes  a  widow  herself  appear?  as 
head  of  a  household,  e.^.  Micah's  mother  (Jg  I?"'-}, 
Naomi  in  Ku,  the  Shunammite  (2  K  8'-"),  I'obit'a 
grandmother  (To  1") ;  cf.  also  the  position  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  during  liifi  miniHtry. 

(6)  Hutband.  Wivu  and  CunntljiAU.  —  The 
generic  terms  e^is  e^iih  man,  n^^  woman,  are  com- 
monly used  for  hiuband  and  wife,  as  in  moKt 
languages.  This  usage  recognizes  the  funda- 
mentai  nature  of  sexual  characteristics.  In  spite 
of  the  fciniilarity  of  the  two  worda,  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex. 
Bpeaks  of  'the  impossibility  of  deriving  s'^m  and 
nyn  from  the  same  root ' ;  consequently,  all  deduc- 
tions based  on  the  reference  uf  the  two  words  to 
the  same  root  are  without  any  true  foundation. 
The  hiubaud  is  Vv3  master,  as  supreme  over  bis 
wives,  who  are  slaves  acquired  by  capture  in  war 
(Til  21'»-"),  or  by  purchase  (Gn  J*'',  Ex  2-^'<.  Dt 
22*,  Kn  4").  It  would  be  mUleading  to  apply 
the  term  'freewoman'  to  any  laraclitess,  except 
perhaps  to  a  widow.  Even  in  the  Mishna, 
^  women,  slaves,  and  children  *  are  connlantly 
grouped  tosether,  e.<f.  Ikracftnth,  iii,  3,  and  '  a 
woman  i-i  always  nndor  the  authority  of  her  father 
until  she  is  plftciU  under  the  authority  of  her 
husbaad,'  Keiuboth,  iv.  3.  The  wife  as  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  ba'al  is  bc'^lAh  (Is  MM*  The  rights  of 
a  husband  over  his  wives  were  limited  by  aRcctiuu 
and  custom,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant or  contract  (Gn  31"-*',  To  7"),  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wife's  family,  also  by  certain  spiK-ific 
lawn.  The  marital  supremacy  involved  the  right 
of  divorce  at  tlie  hunband'H  discretion.  This  is 
laid  down    in   Dt  24*,   which,   however,   imposes 
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certain  vague  and  ul- -ni  i-  rnnditious,  probably 
intruded  to  diru;our:i.^u  iM^'iiriijUH  divorce  (Ji«n- 
zingur.  Jleb.  Arch.  346).  Ik  50',  Jer  3"  show  that 
it  was  usual  to  give  the  divorced  woman  *^ 
r»Tf]j  '  a  bill  of  divorce,'  doubtless  that  she  migtit 
be  able  to  resist  any  attempt  on  hts  part  to  reclaim 
Itis  rights  over  her,  a  divorced  woman  being  in  a 
aens^  an  einuncipatM  iilave.  Dt  forbids  a  man  to 
divorce  his  wLfu,  if  he  has  falsclv  chargiM)  her 
witli  unehiuitity  before  ninrriiij^o  (ai'***"),  or  if  ha 
himself  seduced  hm*  and  had  been  comj>elIetl  to 
marry  her  in  consequenc«  (22**  •).  Theue  enact- 
ments and  the  protest  in  Mai  2"  point  to  a  fre- 
quency of  divorce.  A  wife  oould  not  divorce  her 
husband  (Bonzingor,  341).  Other  limitations  of 
the  husband's  rights  were  that  he  might  not  marry 
a  aitfter  of  one  of  his  living  wives  (Lv  is"f ;  if  a 
man  hoars  his  w^fe  make  a  vow  and  does  not 
disallow  it  at  once,  he  may  not  do  so  afterwnrtU 
{Nu30").  Even  if  a  woman  has  been  purchased 
from  her  parents  as  a  concubine  (^797)  nud  he  does 
Dot  wish  to  retain  her,  he  may  uut  sell  her  to 
strangers  ;  ho  must  either  let  her  kinsfolk  buy  her 
back,  or  betroth  her  to  one  of  bis  suns.  If  he  takes 
anotlier  wife  or  concubine,  he  mu^tt  oUhcr  inAln- 
tain  Uie  first  iu  her  ftill  rights,  or  let  her  go  free 
without  payment  (Kx  21'*'^).  Even  a  captive  who 
has  been  taken  to  wife  may  not  be  sold  as  a  tilave, 
but  if  sent  away  must  b«  dismissed  free  of  pa;^' 
nient  fDt  21"'**).  Similarly,  in  miidem  Arabia  it 
iR  hem  disgraceful  to  sell  a  conruhine.  The  rights 
of  a  wife  would  necessarily  include  those  of  a 
concubine. 

No  very  clear  information  is  elTen  as  to  the  rela- 
tive status  of  wives  and  concubines,  ri^tt'  woman, 
i»  somelinieH  ustctl  aa  a  general  t«rm  for  a  wife  or 
concubine  (On  30*) ;  sometimes  for  w  ife  as  distin- 
guished from  concubine  (1  K  II').  The  words  ncij 
(in  Ilex.,  chiefly  ED|,  nri:c  (in  Ilex.,  diietiy  JP). 
and  ^iYs,  flocm  to  be  practically  synonymous  when 
used  of  cuncubinus.  In  households  where  the 
[icrson  of  every  female  slave  was— with  few  ex- 
ceptions— at  the  disposal  of  the  master  (Honzingcr, 
1Q2),  and  where  the  relutivu  status  of  the  wom(<n 
depended  chifsfly  on  lii.t  favour,  delinito  and  nicely 
graduated  distinctions  wore  imjK)s.-:ibK*.  Aiiion;:^t 
modern  Mohammedans,  a  man  may  cohabit  with 
any  of  bit  female  slaves  who  is  a  Mohammedan, 
a  'christian,  or  a  Jewess ;  and,  convursttly,  lie 
cannot  have  as  a  slave  a  woman  whom  be  acknow- 
ledges to  be  witliin  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
Diarrioge  (Lane,  Arabian  htghts,  x.  fifi,  50).  The 
only  definite  advantage  claimed  by  wives  over 
concubine.-!  is  that  their  children  should  inherit  a 
larger  share,  or  even  the  whole,  of  their  father's 
property,  e.g.  Sarah's  claim  for  Isaac  (Gn  21^^]. 
Nevertheless  the  wife,  becanse  her  ptisition  was 
the  resuit  of  her  husband's  favour,  and  waj*  often 
guaranteed  by  powerful  relatives,  would  oftfu 
enjoy  superior  conKideration,  and  exurciw}  u  greater 
influence.  Sarah,  Hachel,  and  I^ah  had  slave- 
girls,  n^n^  {ahiphiih^'-th),  who  were  their  own  pro- 
perty; and  when  these  became  concubines,  tney 
were  still  under  the  outhoritv  of  their  miatresaes. 
I'olvganiy  is  both  recognizetf  by  the  law  and  de- 
flcri^H^d  in  the  hi»tory ;  nmrly  all  the  kini^s  and 
iudyesof  whom  we  have  jiutliculnrs  have  u  large 
riarcm.  Aoc.  to  Justin  {Trujihn,  l!U),  uvun  in  his 
lime  Jewish  teacliers  pcrmiitci  each  man  to  have 
four  or  five  wives  (cf.  Jos.  Ani.  xvii.  i.  2j  Mtulina, 
Kedushin,  iL  7,  etc.).  But  considerations  of  ex- 
pense and  the  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
tlie  two  sexes  place  narrow  limits  on  iKjlyganiy. 
Nowack  [Hib.  Arch.  i.  159)  [loiiits  out  that  Ad- 
ruhnm  and  Elkanali  have  two  wives,  that  rrr$ 
'adversarv'  is  a  technical  term  for  one  of  two 
wives,  and  that  Dt  21^*"*  KiM>aksof  two  wives,  ona 
beloved,  the  other  hated.      He  thinks  that  such 
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bigamy  would  bo  very  coiumon.  In  the  nature  of 
tlie  ca»e,  a  large  proportion  oE  tlie  population  mns.t 
have  been  inonogamouB ;  cf.  Che  cases  o£  Aduni  (Gu 
2"-»),  Noali  and  hia  sons  {6»*  7"  8"),  Lot  (IS"), 
Isaac,  and  Joseph.  Probably,  che  monoKumy  of 
thaae  patriarchA  is  naxraU-d  na  an  cxam]»Iu.  Thu 
fomilr  (^unrreU  arii<)tig  out  of  potv^'aniy  are  sulli- 
ciently  illustratiHl  from  Uie  familiar  exumpteti  of 
Saroh  and  Haear,  Racliel  and  Lenlt,  llnnnub  anil 
Pentnnoh.  anathe  family  liiRtory  of  David  (rf.  Sir 
37"  2e'  where  4fr»f>)Xo»  =  TTK).  On  tlie  other  hand, 
Heb.  family  life  must  be  jud;,'cd  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  anricnt  East,  and  not  from  tliat  of  the 
mudurn  Wtwt.  Krum  the  former,  thurcwoa  notliin;; 
immoral  in  polygaiii)',  anil  the  status  of  wives  and 
OoncubinoH  wan  nmthvr  n>^urdi<d  by  uthcm  nor  felt 
"by  themaelres  to  bo  huiniliatinK*  The  acrostic 
<m  the  Capable  Woman,  'cshcth  hnyil  f  Pr  31**-"). 
testilies  to  the  honourable  position  of  tne  faithful 
wife. 

We  have  little  information  a*)  to  the  marriages 
of  sl&vea ;  apparently,  the  tie  bctHoeu  tliem  wilm 
not  very  binding.  A  conple  who  bad  come  into  a 
masters  [KxwesAton  aji  a  married  coupld  were  to  \m 
released  together  at  the  end  of  six  yuant ;  but  if, 
after  a  man  berniue  a  f<lave.  liis  mni^ler  married 
bim  to  another  »(lav«,  and  vliildren  %vere  bom,  the 
man  either  went  away  alone,  or  remained  a 
slave  for  the  bake  of  liis  famili*  (cf.  Marblaoe, 

WUUAS). 

{c)  Parents  and  Cftilttnn.— The  etymologies  of 
3|f  father,  c^  inol^tr,  are  quite  uncertain ;  tliey 
are  common  tu  iiuiitt  Scm.  languaees,  are  appar* 
ent.ly  connected  M'ith  the  terms  for  father  and 
wwlher  in  the  Aryan  and  other  families  of  lan- 
guages, and  arc  probably  older  than  the  trtlitcrai 
rooto.  15  *£>»  and  its  fcm.  tq  have  been  somewhat 
improbably  connected  with  n;;  to  buitdi  they  too, 
alao,  are  probably  older  than  the  trilitoral  Toot«. 
The  father  was  Wpreme  over  the  children ;  he 
could  dittposo  of  the  daughter  In  marriage  (Gn  2*J{, 
[hut  (Lv  1I»^)  he  mi^dit  not  make  her  a  proatitutc), 
and  nrrrm^^c  his  pon'is  uioiTiiLge  (Gn  24),  or  m.-!] 
hia  children  as  slaves  (Ex  21') — «licte,  however, 
the  father  is  forbidden  to  sell  hU  daughter  to  a 
Htnuiger  (Nt-h  5^).  The  ]Hiwor  of  life  and  deaUi 
is  attested  by  the  proposed  sacritice  of  Isaac,  the 
case  of  Jopnthah'a  cian^zhter,  and  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch  (I.v  18^  20^-^ 
2  K  23'^  Jcr  32*).  The  utmost  re^ipect  and  obedi- 
ence to  both  father  and  mother  are  insisted  on  in 
Ex  M^a,  Lv  I9=,  Dt  5'^  IV  1«  6*  19«  20^  23P  28** 
80"*",  cf.  Ezk  22^,  Mic  7'.  SimUarly.  Ex  21"-  ", 
Lv  20*  direct  chat  any  one  smiting  or  cundng  father 
or  mother  shall  be  put  to  death  ;  Dt  27"  invokes  a 
cnriie  nnon  any  one  who  in  disrespectful  to  father 
or  niotlier,  l*r  13'*  etc.  imsiHt  on  the  duty  of 
strict  domestic  discipline,  though  doubtless  the 
'rwt*  may  be  understood  as  including;  other  chas- 
tisement "besides  corporal  punisliment  (cf.  Pr  17'"). 
Dt  ai'*"**  directs  that  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
Bon,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  is  to  be  atoned  Ut 
death  by  hia  fuIIow-oitizenH,  on  the  testimony  of 
hiH  father  and  mother  given  befoTO  tlie  elders. 
Suoh  laws  really  impimed  limits  on  the  authority 
of  thy  father;  he  must  not  himself  put  his  son  to 
death,  but  must  procure  his  punishment  by  a 
public  legal  process.  The  constant  co-ordination 
of  father  and  mother  in  such  passages  practically 
places  the  mother  on  the  »ame  level  lA'ith  the  father 
with  regard  to  the  children.  Indeed,  polygamy 
makes  uaoli  muthor  niui-h  more  iniiwrtont  to  her 
own  children  than  their  father  is.  In  a  jmlygara- 
ous  familv,  each  mother  and  her  children  form  a 
sub  -  famfly, — Jacob's  wives  and  concubines  have 
separate  tents  (Gn  31''), — the  management  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  Hence  the 
early   education    aud    training  of   children    was 


mostly  given  by  the  mother.  Cliildren  were  named 
by  the  mother,  e.g.  Jacob's  sons  (Gn  29,  30); 
sometimes  also  by  the  father,  e.y.  Ishmael  (Gn 
16"),  Isaac  (Gn  21').  The  lonu  iMiriod  of  nnckling 
— infanta  were  not  wexuied  till  the  ftecon<l  or  third 
year — musb  havu  constituted  nn  added  bond  be* 
tween  mother  and  children.  The  ndigious  instruc- 
tion appointed  in  Ex  12""  i3»»,  Irt  4*  6'  »^»  U" 
would  probably  be  given  by  the  mother.  The 
wiyings  of  king  Lemuel  (E'r  31'"(  were  taught  him 
by  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  Pr  constantly 
refers  to  the  mHadr  (liV  '  in^trnotion ')  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  to  the  tdrdh  (KVm  'teaching') 
of  the  mother  (!•).  Ace.  to  the  rank  ami  wealth 
of  the  family,  the  care  of  tlie  children  would  rlevulve 
in  whole  nr  in  part  on  female  slaves.  Keliekah  (Gn 
24**)  and  Joash  ben-Ahaziah  (2  K  11'}  had  each  a 
foster .  mother  nt^ncbfth  (RV  '  nurse '),  thoagh 
Hebekoh,  at  any  rate,  had  a  mother  living. 
Mcphibosbeth  bcn-Jonathan  had  an  '6>neneth  (Kv 
*  nurse,'  2  S  4*).  The  grandmother,  on  either 
side,  would,  by  all  analogy.  Iiuve  much  to  nay 
about  the  training  of  the  childr*«n  ;  Nauml  became 
the  'dmeneth  of  Kuth's  baby  (Uu  4'").  We  also 
liave  the  ma»tiullne  'dmen  [RV  'nursing  father, 
Nu  11",  U  49=').  From  tlie  aniiIoi:y  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  tMins  of  Ahub  (2  K  10'*  *),  and  of  Nathan 
(2  8  12^},  this  would  appear  to  liave  been  a  kind 
of  tutor  or  TaiSa-Yfjryoi.  Schools  for  children  are 
lirst  mentioned  in  Jo.<Kphu.s  (Ant.  xr.  x.  5}  and 
Mishnu  {Shah.  i.  3).  Ace.  to  Talm.  Jems.  (Kethub, 
viii.  11)  the  first  school  for  children  was  e-'^tahlitdied 
]yy  Himcon  ben-Shetach,  a  century  iwfore  Christ 
(SUpfer,  141)  J  ace.  to  Talm.  Hab.  Baba  BittAm 
(Nowack,  L  172),  a  system  of  schools  in  every 
town  was  established  by  Jesia  ben-Gamla,  who 
became  high  priest  in  A.D.  tU.  In  such  schools 
reading  ana  writing  would  be  taught ;  any  other 
instruction  would  nuiinly  oonaist  of  committing; 
Scripture,  etc.,  to  memory,  by  repeating  posao^a 
aftor  the  teacher. 

((/)  Brothertand  Sisters.— The  circumstances  of 
tsraelltelife— the  need  of  labour  totiil  tiie  ^oil,  nml 
of  warriors  to  defend  tlie  homestead  from  the  raida 
of  neigbbouriug  tribe-s,  remlered  a  large  family  a 
great  blessing  (Pa  12i*').  The  natural  ehoclci* — 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence — prevented  all  danf^er 
of  over -population.  The  labour  of  girls  in  the  house- 
hold, the  price  that  might  be  o})tained  for  them  as 
wives  or  ooncublnes,  and  the  alliances  with  power- 
ful neighbours  tliat  might  result  from  their  mar- 
riages, gave  a  certain  value  to  danghters ;  but  the 
Isr.  father's  chief  desire  was  for  sons;  it  was  the 
first-bom  annfl  who  were  Racred;to  J"(Ex22^).  The 
physical  token  —  circumcision  -^  of  the  national 
covenant  with  J"  is  such  as  can  be  l)orne  only  by 
males;  a  mother  is  unt^leun  for  14  days  after 
bearing  a  daughter,  but  only  for  7  after  the  birth 
of  a  sou.  Daughters  are  very  rarely  mentioned  by 
name. 

Each  sub' family  of  full  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
diildren  of  one  muthor,  had  intere^ta  of  ita  own, 
which  cliudicd  wiLh  those  of  the  other  eub-famili«%K. 
Domestic  friction  was  imperially  strong  in  tho 
numerous  smaller  hoiiiiehulds  where  there  wero 
two  wivf«,  e.a.  Hannah  and  Peninnah  [cf.  the  torm 
■Tj)i  (l^H  21'**''),  and  for  two  wives  in  a  large  houne- 
huld,  Sarah  and  UagarT.  The  relative  status  of 
the  sub-families  depended  on  the  fanuly  rclation- 
i>hips  of  the  mother,  the  favour  shown  lier  by  her 
husband,  anil  in  Home  nieuHure  on  her  hciiiu  wife 
or  coucubine.  Wo  have  already  mm-u  that  elainw 
were  sometimes  made  that  the  chiblrcn  of  a  wife 
ehould  outit  those  of  a  concubine  fmm  all  or  yaxt 
of  thoir  share  of  the  family  inhoritanco.  But  th«ae 
claims  are  not  sustained  by  any  legal  ordinance  or 
even  by  any  general  custom.  The  sona  of  Jacwb's 
concubines  rank  a«  ancestors  of  triboa     It  la  true 
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tiiBt  thi^y  atu  rcfkonM  in  a  nenw  ob  diUdren  of 
llii^ir  iiiutliLTi*'  iiitHtrBtuM^s,  but  Lite  ftniuu  \t-iut  tmu  uf 
labmael,  who  was  excluded  from  llif^  iiki«-<1  ui  ihe 
promise.  ThcrB  whjj  no  diirertnce  of  luyitiiniicy  in 
our  flense  between  tbe  sons  of  wires  luiJcnnciihlnea: 
even  Jepbthah,  the  son  of  a  s6n/i/t  or  t>ro!ititut«,  is 
brought  up  in  bis  father's  bouse,  and  liis  expuUion 
ia  Gvidcntlv  regarded  as  an  act  of  unjast  violence 
(Jg  IV-'')  (IteuziuKtr.  148,  \li^).  A|jparently,  all 
a  nuiii'8  ackuowledjjcd  cliildrea  were  leyiUmiiU', 
williout  re(^td  to  the  wfatu.'*  of  tlieir  mutbur.  Tbe 
bastard,  mnmzrr  (Dt  23HEV  M,  Zee  a*),  is  gHneiully 
refcanled  n»  the  ofTinprint;  oi  incest  or  ai]u1tery 
(DiUtn.  and  Driver  on  Dt  23^).  PuKxilily,  however, 
tnatiizcr  may  include  cliildreQ  of  proslitututf,  wboi^e 
fathers   were  unknown  or  did  nut  auknovrleUge 

ttlL-UI. 

In  earliLT  Limes  polygamous  Bub-familiea  were 
so  distinct  titat  brottiers  niarrieil  bnlf-Hi-item,  e.g. 
Alii-ahaui  and  Karah  |iit)  :2(>'').  In  2  H  13"  Tamar 
thinks  that  David  would  cerUtinly  &ani:tion  her 
iiiarria;^u  nith  her  half-brothiir.  Such  nnJonit  are, 
however,  forbidden  by  Lv  18*. 

The  wvuie  cauties  which  rendered  the  mother 
more  important  to  her  children  tbnn  the  father, 
often  rendered  the  brothers  the  dpecial  guardians 
of  tbetr  full  8i»ter8,  e.g.  Labon  of  Kclickali,  Sliueon 
and  I>cvi  of  Dinah  {On  34),  Abaaloni  of  Tninar. 
So,  ebt]d|-en  often  maintained  a  close  cunnexion 
with  their  mother's  fiimilv.  Jju:ob(tJn  27"),  Abimc- 
lech  bcn-Oideon  (Ji;  9'),  Abwilom  (2  y  3»,  13"). 

The  eons  were  the  heirs,  but  in  the  nlwt'nce  of 
aona  the  Ufinahters  mif^bt  inherit,  and  after  the 
daughters  oilier  male  relatives  in  order  of  kinshijk 
(No  27''"1-  A  special  birtbrifrlit  and  a  larger  share 
of  the  inheritance  were  given'to  the  llr»t-l»orn,  both 
in  the  history  (Gn  4lH)  and  the  law  (Ex  'iPJ;  but  the 
biUiOriUi,  or  right  of  the  lirtit>born,  waft  not  purely  a 
matter  of  priority  of  birth,  it  might  he  t*old,  <.j/.oy 
Esau  to  .Iju-ob,  or  be^towt'd  on  h  younger  bod  by  & 
partial  father,  Dt  'IV — which  forbids  such  a  prac- 
tice. Side  by  side,  however,  •Aith  the  first-born, 
tlie  yoangeat  sod  constantly  app«^ara  as  the  object 
cif  speeinl  favour,  both  from  God  and  bin  parenti4, 
e^.  Abraliaiu,  Iiuuu-,  Bcthuel,  davob,  Jo»eph, 
^ihraini,  Moscji,  David,  Sulumon  |cf.  HRtR). 

(r)  Married  Chililnm,  lintvffUiwa'in-lnw,  Hurut-in- 
law. — A  married  son  would  remain  part  of  the 
father's  family,  though  not  necej<«arily  of  his  houso- 
hoM,  while  tno  father  lived.  He  would  still  be 
in  some  measure  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
patriarcbn  were  married  men  viith  familien  when 
Ibt.  went  dovvn  into  Kgypt,  but  Jacob  wan  Mtill  the 
head  of  the  family  [vi.  .lob  Ij.  So  the  daughter- 
in-law  joined  her  huHliand'H  family  and  came  under 
tbeantiiuritvof  her  father-iu-Iaw[To  10"),  tii  whom 
(die  wan  Hubjert  even  after  her  husband's  death, 
e.p,  Judab  and  Taniar  {Gn  SH).  If  her  father-in- 
law  waa  dead,  i-he  Wlonged  to  bcr  brother-in-law 
or  husband!*  next-of-kin  (Dt  20*,  Uu  a"),  or  might 
remain  with  her  mothcriu-la^v  (Ku  I*].  Some- 
times, liowfver,  a  man  joined  bi!*  wife's  family,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  and  fell  uiuler  the  authority 
of  his  father-in-btw,  €.g.  Jacob  {Gu  2&-31),  Mcmm 
(Ex  2»-=  4'",  cf.  Gn  24«  ;  see  g  v.). 

(/)  Other  frte  Dependants.  —  Doabtlesa,  more 
dittlant  relatives,  coiiains,  etc.,  friends  luid  free 
Mtirviuils,  would  nuuietimeH  form  part  of  the  family 
iu  tbo  narrower  sentw ;  but  we  have  hardly  any 
infoniialion  on  ttie  subject.  Little  is  said  iu«  to  hired 
Bcr^-auta:  probably  tliey  were  hired  only  for  ^hort 
periods,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  einpIoyer'H 
family.  Micah's  Invite,  indeed,  wa-i  hiretl  to  lie 
a  prieiit  permanently  at  a  refguiar  xti^Nind,  'and 
the  younu  man  was  unto  him  as  one  of  hi^  Hons '  [  Jg 
17"f.  The  retiident  alien,  ger  (IIV  'utranger'), 
t6skdfjh  (RV  'ulranger'  or  'ttojonmer'),  is  con- 
stantly referred  to,  and  is  commended  to  the  good 
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ofticcs  of  the  Israelites.  Thogeris  mentioned  in 
cIuHu  connexion  with  the  other  dependent  memlters 
of  tlie  houitebuld  (Kx  20'\  I.v  ^j").  He  fioenu  to 
have  placed  hiniMilf  under  the  prott^cuou  of  the 
family  ratlier  than  the  clan  ;  be  probably  rendered 
some  iwrvtces  in  return  for  protection  and  snsten- 
anco,  and  may  often  bave  been  a  hired  servant ;  bo 
was  evidenUy  a  familiar  t>g\iro  in  Isr.  Micioty.  The 
qir  wan  united  to  his  hosta  by  close  tics.  Uis 
legal  status  and  pergonal  safety  depended  upon 
their  protection,  and  tbey  were  bound  by  the 
wicred  obligations  of  Kafitem  hospitality  to  care 
for  hini  aa  for  one  of  thvir  own  kin.  He  wan 
eniitleil  Iu  the  SublKitb  re»«t  (Ex  ^'"l,  and  to  i^t  tlie 
poasover  if  he  became  circumeitted  (Ex  1!^").  See 
GKit,  Hired  8kkvant,  Stranoi^u. 

ig)  Sfaccs. — The  idave  was  suUitantially  one  of 
the  family.  The  master'n  authority  over  him  did 
not  differ  esseutially  from  that  over  wives  and 
ohitdreu,  and  the  wiie  was  purehiucd  like  the  iilave. 
Conversely,  a  female  ulave  might  beuunie  a  con- 
cubtnu,  and  a  male  might  marry  hiti  majiter'a 
daughter  (I  Ch  :?*'■],  or  become  his  heir  (Gn  IS''). 
SlavtiH  were  circumcised  and  ate  the  pamciver.  The 
yiiidh  biiyitk,  or  home-Uirn  slave,  would  have  the 
clo.'iest,  and  the  purcliased  Isr.  sIavc,  wlio  had  t« 
be  released  at  the  end  of  xix  years,  the  loosest  ties 
to  his  master's  family.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Jur  34'*  that  tlie  custom  of  releasing  Isr.  slaves  was 
uutBtrictiy  ulMvrved.     Keu  St.AVii. 

iii.  Ml'tuai.  IltapoNSdui.iTY.  —  In  primitive 
times  the  family,  in  a  narrower  or  wider  senile, 
was  tbo  cllicient  social  organix:ition;  and  nnoh 
functions  of  moilern  f^overnment  as  were  diseliarged 
at  all  were  represented  by  the  mutnal  claims  and 
dntics  of  kinsfolk.  Many  law^  and  customs  of  Isr. 
are  a  legacy  from  this  primitive  system.  In 
ancient  timcai  the  only  protection  for 'life  or  pro- 
perty lay  in  men's  willingnv«H  to  defend  and 
av«nge  tneir  kiiiiiuien.  This  right  and  duty  w 
still  recugiiized  in  ttT  ;  the  next-of-kin,  r/dV/,  must 
punisb  bis  kinaaian's  murderer,  marry  Mia  widow 
if  the  deceased  ^koh  childless,  and  may  inherit  his 
nroperty.  See  G<jel,  and  section  on  Levirate 
Nlturiai^c  under  Makiiiaui^.  One  would  xiippuKo 
that  this  strong  aenu  of  family  duty  would  have 
led  kia^fulk  to  provide  fordt-.^Litutu  rt-lativeN.  Bub 
men  were  oft«n  obliged  to  mdl  themselves  or 
tbeir  children  for  slaveH,  and  widows  and  orphanii 
are  ounstaiitly  spoken  of  n^  i>oor,  helpless,  and 
opprosHed.  Doubtless,  the  ordinary  calamitiw 
— drought,  dearth,  famine,  pestilence,  invasion — 
would  often  ruin  whole  clans  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  family  feeling  waa  no 
aderiuatc  subatitntti   for  legal  proviHioa   fur  the 

\HMX. 

iv.  Family  Keligioh.— As  the  nation  bod  its 
religious  symbol  uf  cin>umci»ion,  its  ranctuarica, 
sacniice«,  priests,  and  festivals,  so  tlio  family  hod 
its  special  sncru.    According  to  Benzinu'cr.  137,  and 

Kowauk,  li>4,  following  Stadc,  etc.,  the  Kraelite 
family  was  essentially  a  society  boimd  to;j:etlior  by 
commou  religious  obser^'ance**,  iJultifcnmticti-fcJmft, 
Thus,  ill  the  patriarchal  narraliveit,  tin-  patriarcUs, 
as  hea^l  of  the  family,  erect  altars  and  ofFer  sacri- 
liees ;  similarly,  the  pii^sover  was  a  family  rite, 
olwcrvwl  in  the  ]ii>me,  oft^jn,  of  course,  temuorarv. 
[n  I  S  '.fl)'*'  we  ri-ml  ot  c'lan-inrriiii.-c,  zdmh  jniiik- 
ptVtfih,  at  Bethlehem.  The  fanuly  buryiug-place 
is  saered  iGn  23).  IJenzinger  and  Nowaok  sue  in 
the  cutting  oil' of  the  hnir  and  the  twU-mutila- 
tion  forbidden  in  Dt  14'"-,  Lv  l!)^- *,  remoiua  of 
ancient  ancestor  worship ;  cf.  the  practice  of 
necromancy  U  S  28).  'IVrnphim  am  tuually  ander- 
utood  to  have  been  images  or  symlwls  of  ances- 
tors. In  later  tiniest  the  in!<traction  directed  to 
be  given  in  Dt  C  would  be  matter  for  the  family ; 
and  the  regulations  as  to  ceremonial  cleonaen 
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tended  to  makfl  llie  w)ioU>  {wrAonnl  aiid  family  life 
a  coulumouB  Buriiia  of  mlmums  obsi^rvuncpa.  The 
later  By^ltm.  liowtsver.  dill'ered  from  the  fonner 
in  itiat  in  priroiiive  tiiutiti  i;uub  family  had  rit«ti 
pecniiar  to  itai^lf,  in  lat«:r  times  all  families 
practiseil  the  same  rites. 

V.  Eakly  HiSToitv  OP  TiiR  Pamily.— Under 
the  riiDiinrcliy,  the  fuiiiily  wiL>t  cciiuttituted  undtir  the 
iieulsliip  uf  the  fatiier,  who  wa^  Diipruiiie  uver 
wives  utiU  cUihlrHii,  and  prim<w«niture  wan  re«»u- 
niied  ill  th«  tranMiuinaion  of  aulhonty  (royiU, 
priewtly.  etc.)  and  property.  The  Hex.  traces 
th«Bu  institutions  baek  to  the  ori^ftn  of  the  hnnian 
race  in  Athini  and  Kve  ;  at  the  same  tJmc  it  pre- 
Kirei  many  incidenti^  which  have  been  held  to 
point  to  an  altogether  different  ntjite  of  niTaifH  in 
early  times.  It  Is  niaiiita.ined  by  W.  U.  Smith 
anil  otlieni  that  thi-  liesd  of  tlie  family  •nan  orifc'iii- 
ally  ttie  mother  |in<ith»*r-ri-^ht,  malriarchatv),  aud 
that  descent  was  traeed  only  throuj-h  the  mother. 
Marriage  was  then  polj'&udrouA  lof  whieh  the 
leriratc  marriage  is  8U|>|K)»cd  to  Uc  a,  relic),  and 
fitfVna  marrin^'e,  in  which  the  umn  bt-comes  one 
of  the  wife's  fauiily,  and  goes  into  her  tent  (cf. 
§  7  and  Un  2**),  lu  o[>po«L'd  to  Ut'al  marrtaiie, 
where  the  wife  enterH  her  huHlmiid'!i  faiaijy.  Tlii^ 
view  i«  based  fiortly  on  jmralleU  amon>,^t  other 
primitive  i^eople*,  and  e«p.  amongMt  the  Aralw ; 
and  jMirtly  on  variuua  trace«  in  OT,  i»ome  of 
whicli  liave  been  already  montion«>fl.  In  con- 
nexion  with  this  tbcor)*,  ib  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  exo^aiiioUK  toteia  -  clanK  existed  in 
ancient  iMtiel.  Snch  ciiuiH  are  nuitvil  by  the  u»p 
of  aeoniuion  Iwid-^;,  eonnecled  with  *onio  animal 
or  plant  after  M-liieh  the  clan  waA  named  ;  inter- 
marriage between  membcrB  of  the  clan  is  regardeiL 
as  incent,  and  the  totem  may  not  bo  catcu.  One 
example  cited  is  the  clan  Coleb  (dog),  the  dog 
being  nnclenn  iDt  14*- *|,  and  ita  tiesb  forblddim 
food.  Even  if  it  should  ultimately  he  proved  that 
such  llieuries  are  partly  true,  it  i«t  clear  that  frc'cnn 
marriagHM  and  totemi.>un  were  obHolete  and  for- 
gotten in  historic  Inrael,  and  that  they  can  be 
traced  only  in  euHtomn  nhoHc  original  aigniiicance 
was  no  longer  understood. 

vi.  The  Family  in  Apouk.  akd  NT. — 
Througbotit  the  Uible,  but  e»\t.  in  the  latur  lioi)k«  of 
OT,  in  Apuer.,  and  in  NT,  the  saerwl  history  refers 
ineiJcntfiUy  to  the  family  inatitutionn  of  numerous 
Gcntiiu  nations;  but  any  general  treatment  of 
the.sc  would  bo  beyond  the  (kojw  of  biblical  arcbx- 
ology.  Various  oubjccts  raise  special  (|uestion6  of 
thitt  nature,  and  these  are  dealt  with  in  the 
artifU^  on  those  »ubjoot«. 

Our  data  ilo  not  point  to  any  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  later  htbtorv  of  the  Jewinh  family. 
Its  character  and  prinripfiis  were  a^  pertnanpnt  as 
social  inslituLioufl  luoHtty  are  in  the  East.  Features 
of  OT  family  lift;  n^nj^prair  in  ApcK-r,  NT,  and 
Talm.,  and  still  persist  amongst  modem  Arabs 
and  Syrians.  The  family  history  of  the  Heruda  ia 
rein'  similar  to  that  of  David. 

The  IVnt. — Borae  of  wliosa  laws  i-inWdy  the 
moat  primitive  eustoma  of  Israel  — rtmaine.1  to  the 
last  the  authoritative  cideof  Jurlnisni.  Pniltably, 
however,  much  of  the  I'ent.  legislation  wa»  always 
a  mere  counsel  of  perfccLion,  and  other  [lortions 
were  obiwdete  in  NT  timei*.  Often  dincuf^ions  in 
the  Taltn.  are  purely  ax'ailemic  arguments  on 
regulations  which  had  no  benring  on  actual  life. 
But  if  llmre  was  no  f.'on  linn  cms  development  of 
Jewish  life,  it  would  still  vary  with  varj'ing 
eireumBtances.  For  instance,  under  a  strong,',  well- 
organized  government,  like  that  of  Mime  of  the 
Jewi-ih  kihi,-*.  of  tlm  Herods  and  the  Kouians,  the 

i'uri»diction  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  private 
iloodrevtiigc  would  be  controlled  and  limit fd.  The 
setblcnient  of  a  large  Gentile  population  in  Pal., 


and  the  dispersion  of  Uie  Jews  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  would  Mometimes  modifj',  iiometiniea 
aUo  accentuate,  the  oUtorvance  of  Jewish  ruhtoms. 
Frobftbly.  Western  intlaences  reinforced  the  tend- 
ency  to  monogamy,  which  we  have  already  noticol 
in  OT.  It  ia  doubtful  whuUier  1  Tt  3--",  Tit  1* 
inculcate  monogamy,  ef.  1  Ti  S".  Our  Lord'« 
limitation  of  ilivorcti  (Mt  S**-  **)  followed  the  teach- 
ing of  Shaiuniai. 

LTTEniTTiti.  — For  Uieearlvhl«U)r>-  or  the  rnmiljr.W.  K.  Smith. 
Kinrhip  ajid.  Marriagt  itk  Jiartjf  AnMa,  kiid  *  Anim&l  Wonhip 
and  Animal  Tribe*  •monc  tJie  Arab*  and  in  UT'itt  ./enm.  itf 
Phiiulojf,  vol.  be.;  J.  r.  M'Lenaui,  fntnidiv  ilnrrta^e,  umI 
the  L-wayoQ  *TM«ni.ClBni  ta  UT'  In  ,faiti|tli  Joooln'  Htudi^ 
in  Bibt.  Arefutfa^fff ;  Itcntaolet,  IHc  Sl/tluM  d.  l»r.  m.  Jvd.  t. 
d.  fremdtK.  tap.  pp.  l-vo.  For  the  Uitik-  libtory.  tlie  KoUoaa 
on  lb«  Fuiilty,  and  tlie  \skvnt  ot  Ms.rr)a{{C,  IHvorco,  I'lumu  knd 
Chilitrea.  etc.,  In  EtwUtl,  Alttrthuuter»  (Enif.  Ir.  Tlie  Ant.  nf 
Jtr.  (roin  Ut  ed.  IfM*);  Kril,  //rw.dfc.  dtrliUA.  AreK.'tim.; 
Uenxiiiifur.  HHi.  Arch.  IbtN  ;  Nuwock.  L^rb.  tier  HrO.  Arch. 
llfiH ;  J.  F.  UcOnrdy,  //ur.  J'lvfJi.  and  fAc  UonumfnU,  ii. 
SO-77  :  UlllntaBn  ui«l  Driver  on  Uir  {MMi^to  from  PeuL,  tur  OT  : 
Sehdrer.  UJP,  for  NT ;  tSto  lu-t.  tn  f IrrzotT'i  RK ;  £cbciik«r« 
BiMlex. :  Itielmi'ii  i/ ira.  W.  li.  UkS-VKTT. 

FAH IKE  (3ii,  \t,ni>%)  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  past 
times  may  l>e  attributed  to  four  causes — 

L  Wuit  of  u-mter,  i.t.  nlntkU  or  loundAtlona.  In  due  MtMi. 

II.  DwlruoUon  of  ooni  mil  fmlt  by  hall  luid  t*ln  oat  of  mmoo. 
111.  „  o(  all  ftrowlns  cni[*b)-  loctiau  uid  catcr|illlus. 

iv.  „  of  lijoil  (upplin  l>y  the  band  al  omn. 

i.  Owing  to  (he  want  of  water  iu  due  aeaaon 
the  famine  might  be  widespread  in  extent,  but  in 
otiter  ciisea  it  wuuld  be  only  partial  and  local.  In 
the  train  of  famine  always  comes  sickness.  whlcU 
develops  into  pe»tilence  and  other  (H^ourges  accorJ- 
iug  to  the  intensity  of  the  want  and  privation  Co 
vi'bich  tbc  people  and  lloeka  and  bcrus  are  sub- 
iected.  In  jirehistoric  ttme»  faiuioeA  may  have 
beeu  due  to  a  failure  of  rain  at  any  time  of  tJie 
year,  aa  Die  people  were  dependent  u[H>n  the  fi|»on- 
taneouH  vegetation  for  the  suslenauoe  of  Uivm- 
selves,  their  herds,  and  their  QoekK:  but,  after 
agriculture  wai  introduced,  the  severity  of  famines 
could  be  mach  mitigated  by  storing  up  reserve*  of 
com,  thtiH  enabling  the  bu'lk  of  Die  people  to  live 
induiit^ndttntlyvf  their  burdii and (1o[:kH;  and  famiuivi 
would  result  more  from  the  failure  of  rain  in  due 
tueitwjn,  thai  itt  to  tavy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  re- 
quired for  the  early  growth  of  the  i.'orn.  For  the 
plenteous  rears  cf.  Lv  2G^'- "  Then  I  will  giverour 
rains  in  their  tieaMU,  and  the  land  tijiall  yield  her 
increa^te,  and  the  tree*  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruiit.  And  your  threshing  shall  rtiaeb  unt«  the 
vintagK,  and' till*  vintaije  xhall  reach  unto  the 
mowing  time;  and  ye  nliall  e-iit  vour  bread  to  the 
full,  and  dwell  in  your  land  s.afefy.'  Tli«  iiii|HiHite 
condition  of  thinus  is  deKcribed  in  Lv  20'"-  '  .\ud 
I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth  as 
braaa  ;  and  your  atrength  yhall  be  h]H:nt  In  vain  : 
for  your  land  shall  not  yiold  her  increase,  neither 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their  fruit.'  In 
countries  which  depend  ui>un  the  natural  rainfall 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  an<l  not  uiion  irrigation 
and  inundations,  recurrence  of  rain  in  due  seofon 
U  a  matter  of  the  utmost  Lmport&noe ;  and  scarcity 
of  wheal  and  barley  may  bo  due,  not  to  any  want  of 
rain,  buttoitefalLat  a  ^vTXlng  season— for  example, 
in  summer  time,  iuatcad  of  during  the  winter  and 
spring. 

The  H'Uddraen  of  the  WAoderin^  or  Desert  ot  Afmbia  ^etn«t 
in  conunon  wlLh  thoic  east  of  Fnl.,  dlflcn  emUy  mat  ^rla 
("xl  BkTP^  '"  't'  '<x^  nippUM ;  bat  tt  !•  onlf  m  uominriaon  with 
Cb« extmorduury  tertUlwof  ByrtaaodBpnpllluit  ltcuibtcnn> 
sidcTMl  M  «  dcKcrt.  It  uu.  trom  Va»  carluat  tunc,  confuted 
or  nrid  tablcLinds.  raounUlnoiu  dJitvicta.  «nd  ^indy  rlijtir*. 
Intorvcctcd  by  tortile  vftjjeyi  and  pUla*  Uid  oiltlvaUr  Ubl*- 
kndi,  and  lU  prvsuut  [MJub«M]  mkI  burca  oouditiun  U  due  In  • 
irrMt  measure  ta  the  ectlon  of  the  TuiUib  Corcntmaot  in 
Omwine  «  revenue  troia  Lbe  dmractloo  of  tnea.  There  u«  tn 
all  directions  ruini  of  t-liicyuda  and  lerrtccs  on  the  elopM  ai 
lulls.  IndicatiiiK  fonner  cuitivnUoa;  and  Utere  *n  yd  \m\A^ 
lands  where  oorn  Is  cultivated,  uid  plaltw  where  there  a«« 
UioubumLi  of  dat«  tree*.    The  Domaaio  tribes  do  not  exu( 
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floklj'  oa  Ok  Pfodnce  ot  Ihvir  henls  Mid  (locks,  liut  (rotn  UiQ 
vwUen  lii«tona  UmM  hAv«  u»ed  oora  for  food,  uvd  hkv* 
tuJUvvlcd  com  lor  lbvia««li-v«,  either  in  ci]iijiiii^:liriii  with 
nt^hbourlar  vUlofea  or  bj  aumas  of  sUve  labour.  Tlinro  b  a 
auuitr  hDTWfiv  M  *U  Umm  over  a  yml  )>ortiua  ut  this  wlMcr- 
iMn,  uid  in  Jftnuarf  and  Febnurr  water  uxl  fTwaea  uc  found 
etvfywbcre,  mkI  tlic  flocki  con  roun  about  at  irilt.  Durinjr 
Nttvetnlwr,  Ueneraber,  and  March  than)  aiv  d«nw  mlits  and 
fOE9BniJhc»rT(kv>,  whiclisatuntothvahrubaand  Drm  dvpMlt 
moiature  on  the  rocks,  •o  that  flodta  do  not  ra|Ulr«  to  so  tn 
water.  TbvK  iiii*U>  dL-jimil  u|>oii  vhv  dircclivn  uf  the  widJ,  aud 
alt«raatawith  tnti-nar  drnnL-hta.  Aa  Lh«  mimitur  ulv-annx  tJw 
faaturoisoonninii  pririviiMUl}*  tQUieltmod  walcr-coiirM.-*.  which 
rir«  good  hrrbaico  'or  tnaoy  ireeka :  «a  the  drotiKht  IncnoMs 
ihr  InhablUiila  are  r^uonl  to  xreat  ■traita,  havin^c  Ui  live  witli 
thalr  flucka  on  paaturm  ntany  inil««  <*>Mnotlnwa  tw«nty  ntibs) 
frotnwal«T.  Thetti.>cluarcdri«cnoverto  the  waUronoDor  twin 
&  ireck.  and  a  nnall  quantity  la  brought  back  tor  tho  tua  of  thn 
vneainpnwnlt  TbcM  nomada  and  their  llocka  are  of  Ibe  moat 
hnrdr  nature,  and  can  an  ulthout water  for  many  hoiirv  nr  oveo 
f»r  uaya;  but  they  live  for  a  portion  of  e^ch  year  on  the  border- 
land  a(  famine,  and  a  very  bttle  extra  anaroity  brinE*  on  aach 
vmnt  and  privation!  that  tbcy,  n-^th  their  llocka,  Bithcr  move 
on  to  more  farotireri  loolitlra  or  dl4». 

Egypt  hsA  always  been  remarkuhle  for  iM  ex- 
treme fertility,  and  ie  well  watered  everj'wliere 
(Gn  13").  It  is  not  (Jlrectly  dependent  oq 
r&iDf&U,  the  atiDtial  lloodint^  of  tht?  rivur  Nitu 
iQundating  nearly  xUv  uKok  I.-uid  nnd  making;  tlie 
oultivatioD  of  tliu  Bail,  ua  a  i^enural  rule,  a  yuarlv 
certainty :  a  land  wliurv  '  tliou  suwednt  thy  stseif, 
and  watoredst  it  with  thy  fuot,  a»  a  garden  of 
herbs'  (Dt  IP").  Tliose  mundalionn  aro  caiiiwd 
Ity  tlie  rainfall  over  the  difftnct«i  where  the  Nilo 
n»e8,  and  thuy  fail  nl  rare  intervals.  Tliif  expose* 
the  land  to  drought,  iind  fiiTnine  ca»ncs  from  want 
uF  com,  and  in  a  minor  degree  the  piLstnnige  aUo 
foils. 

Theextraordinaiy  fertility  of  the  Promtapd  Land 
is  eunstuntty  ulluditd  tj>  in  the  Bible:  'a  land  of 
hilU  and  valtvya,  and  drinki^tli  water  of  the  rain 
of  bcaren '  (Dt'U").  *  I  will  f-ive  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  its  MMon,  the  former  rain,  and  the  latter 
rHtn,  that  thou  mayent  gather  in  thy  com,  and 
thy  wine,  and  thine  oil '  (v.  '•).  Its  soil  i«  of  a  very 
rich  description,  and  formerly  clothed  the  hilli^idiHt 
in  terraees,  though  now,  for  thu  moHt  part,  it  lies 
at  thu  bottom  of  the  valleys  Althou^di  I'al.  ha» 
been  dependent  mainly  on  it«  rainfall,  it«  streams 
Imve  been  utilized  Inr^ly  for  irricRtion  pnrpo»e6 
in  the  plalnn  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the 
lianka  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  rich  soil  is  subject 
to  inundationa  in  the  spring  (.Io«  3'>). 

The  tirnt  famines  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
those  vhich  OL-uurrc<I  in  tho  tinieH  of  Abraham 
U)U  Isaae  (On  li'**  20').  In  the  fimt  cawe,  Abra- 
ham went  tiuwn  into  Egypt  to  Hojoom  there ;  in 
the  fwcond  cawe,  I«ino  wa«  about  to  do  the  same, 
but,  being  warned  by  God,  went  to  Gorar  to  reside 
with  Abimclech,  king  of  the  PhLlistines.  It  may 
be  aattumetl  that  these  famines  were  only  partial  in 
their  extent. 

The  famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  was  one  of  great  extent,  an  it  included 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  sonn-ea  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
one  of  great  aevority  and  long  duration  :  it  is 
recorded  tbab  'tliere  wa^  famine  in  nil  lands' 
(Gn  41**|.  It  latttetl  Keven  years-,  and  was  rcniark- 
ablK  an  ImWng  been  preceded  liy  Rcven  ycara  of 
plenty,  M-hich  beinj:  foretold  by  .iiMepli,  the  Et-nrp- 
*.io%'emment  wa*  enabled  to  gather  up  sutVicimit 
eom,  not  only  to  buy  up  nil  the  lantl.t  and  cnttle  of 
the  Egyptians  and  to  »up]j!y  the  jMiople,  but  also 
to  sell  com  to  foreigner*.  '  And  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  com  ;  because  the 
faniino  vfAA  sore  in  all  the  earth'  (Gn  41").  it 
is  to  be  noted,  Iiowever,  that  this  is  a  famine 
rofltrioted  to  want  of  com,  and  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  was  great  want  of  tHU4t,urage. 
The  Bonn  of  Jacob  were  able  to  tiike  tlieir  asses 
to  and  from  Egj-pt  without  diflicalty.  Waggon!! 
were  sent  tu  brniK  up  Jacob  and  his  hoosenolda. 
*  And  their  fatber  Israel  said  anto  them,  If  It  he  mi 


now,  do  this  ;  take  of  the  choice  fruitn  of  the  land 
in  yotir  vcjtHels,  and  tarry  down  the  man  a  prewnt, 
a  litlle  UOm,  and  a  little  honey,  spicery,  and 
iii>Trh,  nut**  aud  almonds'  (Gn  43"^}.  'And  they 
took  tbelr  cattle,  and  their  goodd,  which  they  had 
';otten  in  the  laud  of  Canaaa,  and  c&oie  into 
Egypt' (Gn  lO"). 

famines  are  mcntitmofi  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Ru  1').  aud  in  the  time  of  king  David  [2S21'),  but 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Etijiili  that  any  account 
ii  given  of  the  failure  of  the  pasturage  and 
Mjiringa.  *  There  ehnll  not  be  dew  nur  ruin  tlicau 
years,  but  according  to  my  word'  (I  K  17'). 
'  And  Ahab  said  nutu  Obadiah,  Go  through  the 
laud,  unto  all  the  foiuitalus  oi  water,  and  unto  all 
tho  brooks:  peradventure  we  may  liml  gnuw  and 
save  the  hones  and  mules  alive,  that  we  to^e  not 
all  the  lKaJit«'  {18*).  Amongnt  the  oigns  of  the  end 
in  JesuV  esohatological  discanrse  are  '  famines  in 
divers  places'  (Mt2-*^  Mk  13*,  Lk21").  Kor  the 
fnmine  referred  to  in  Ac  ll**,  see  Claitjius. 

ii.  A  >;raphic  description  of  destruction  of  crops 
by  hail  is  given  Ex  U^-  "■  *=•  '  The  Lord  sent 
thuiuler  and  hail,  and  lire  ran  down  unto  the 
earth  ;  and  the  LORn  rained  bail  ui>on  the  htnd 
of  Egypt.'  '  And  tho  flax  and  the  UirJey  were 
smitten,  for  the  biirlcy  wae  in  the  ear,  and  the 
llax  wax  boiled.  But  tbowheat  and  the  »pelt  were 
not  smitten;  for  they  were  not  prowu  up.'  The 
unu«ual  occurrence  ol  thunder  aniTrain  in  the  time 
of  wheat  harvext  is  accentuated  in  I  S  12'*. 

iii.  The  effeet  of  the  detitruction  of  crops  by 
plagues  of  locusts  i»  depicted  Ex  10"  '  Eor  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  eortU,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened  :  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  tree»  which  the 
litiil  had  left;  and  there  remained  nut.  any  i^retru 
thing,  either  tree  or  herb  of  the  held,  through  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.'  Again,  Jl  1*  'That  which 
tho  [talmer-wortit  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten  ; 
and  tliat  which  the  locust  bath  left  hath  tiiu 
canker-M'orm  cateu  j  and  that  which  the  oaaker- 
worm  bath  left  bath  the  caterpillar  eaten.'  (See 
Driver,  arf  toe. ) 

iv.  The  moat  terrible  results  of  famine  related 
in  tho  Bible  are  due  tu  the  hand  of  luaii ;  and  thin 
wa'?  well  recojaiijepd  by  king  David,  *  And  David 
Haid  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  creat  strait ;  let  us  ^11 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Luicu :  for  his  mercies 
are  jrreat:  and  let  me  not  fall  Luto  the  hand  of 
man'  (2  S  24").  *  And  he  fdiull  eat  the  Imit  of 
thy  cattle,  and  the  fiuit  of  thy  ground,  uutil 
thou  bo  dexlroyed :  which  also  shall  not  leave 
thee  cum,  wine,  or  oil,  the  increai«e  of  thy  kine,  or 
the  young  of  thy  flock,  until  lie  huve  cauwd  thee  to 
perish  '  (Dt  2.S").  '  And  thou  .shalt  eat  the  fmit  of 
thine  own  body,  the  tle-^h  of  thy  wons,  and  of  thy 
daughters,  which  the  Ixjhij  thy  God  hath  given 
tliee,  in  the  nege,  and  in  the  strnitn«s»,  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  fitraiten  tlt^e'  [v.**}.  'And 
there  wa«  a  great  famine  in  Samaria:  and,  be- 
hold, they  besie;;ed  it,  until  an  aw*'*  head  whs  sold 
for  foun«;ore  pi«ce»  of  silver,  and  the  foiirlh  [uirt 
of  a  cub  of  dove's  dung  for  live  pieces  of  silver' 
(2  K  (i^).  '  And  she  ancsvrercd,  Tliis  woman  said 
unto  me.  Give  tby  t»on,  that  we  may  eat  htm 
to-duy,  and  we  will  eat  my  .-win  to-monow '  (v."). 

Josephua,  in  his  Anti<fui('it.i  and  W'^tn  of  tha 
Jc-w/i,  givejt  several  aitH»unt>i  of  the  horrible  atroc- 
ities wliich  took  place  during  the  famines  in 
be-iieged  ciripn,  but  in  no  account  di>i*ii  he  give 
such  dintresning  details  a«  in  the  «tors-  of  the  lawt 
siege  of  Jems,  by  Titii*,  in  whirh  he  aunit*  up 
that  •  neither  did  any  ottier  city  ever  Huder  such 
miserie»"  Hi'ars,  v.  x.  n).  This  account  of  ,lose- 
phna  is  considered  to  be  a  description  of  the  ful- 
lilmcnt  of  the  prophecy  by  our  l-*prd  (Mt  24"), 
'  For  thea  sltull  oe  gruat  tribulation,  such  as  hath 
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not  been  Mnce  the  beninnioi,'  of  the  world  until 
now,  no.  nar  ever  shall  Ik;,'  and  is  tlio  history  of 
tlio  laitt  faMiiriti  connected  with  the  Bihie. 

In  the  Iltlile  ihnre  i^  no  alhitiiun  to  horrors 
and  privntioHj*  dne  to  fjiiniiie  siioh  m  occur  ijerioJi- 
cally  in  the  world  nt  the  present  time  in  tfio  over- 
crowded  portions  of  Chlnn.  and  Indiii. 

C.  Warren. 

FAMISH.  ~~  Occurring  bat  four  titn&<4  in  nil, 
'famisli'  is  IhricH  used  transitive-ly.  Zpph  2'^  '  liu 
will  fuuiish  all  thu  '^wU  of  the  earth'  (^n>  'i^*  ^'^ 
AVni  'will  inako  lean'):  Gn  41"  'And  when  all 
the  land  nf  KxM>t  was  famished,  the  people  cried 
to  Pharaoh  for  bread'  (31^1) ;  Is  5'"  'their  hononr- 
able  mon  are  famished  '  {:vi  'H?  ''''^3?.  Ht-*  as  AVni 
and  KVm,  '  their  glory  are  men  of  faniinc,'  but  the 
reading  ia  doubtful,  see  esp.  Driver  on  Dt  32^). 
Tbif  transitive  use  of  *  famish '  may  be  illuotrattjd 
by  Coverdalu'a  tr.  of  Jll*"  thealiepeare  fanieszjihed 
awaye,'  and  Shakit.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Vf.  iii.  3 — 

*  What,  did  ha  marr;  me  to  funWi  raat* 
Tit.  Andrtm.  V.  tii.  17»— 

'  act  hliD  bnut^mp  la  «uth,  wid  UniMi  hlni  * ; 
and  Milton,  PL  xu.  78 — 

'•XMboIt 
Above  the  olaodH  w!ll  ptru  hbi  ontnlla  gnm. 
And  (unlsb  fajio  ol  breath,  U  not  of  briM.' 

Tb«  intran*.  occurrvoiM  ia  Pr  1(P  "Ths  I/wd  wfll  not  mlTcr 
UiB  MHit  o(  th«  riyht«ous  U>  famwh.'  The  Hob.,  trantlatoti 
'■ulTcr  to  lamttli,'  bt  Lb«  Mune  (thaiiKh  in  Uiphll)  as  In  On  il^, 
and  uarcoly  meara  more  than  '  i-ftUM  lo  hiiiigrr ' ;  *o  thai  ihv 
rtalttnitfnl  loaca  aoniB  ut  it«  comfort  under  the  En;,  tnktiHlation. 
if  it  tU^<-m  not  «rcn  in««  all  il»  imiiit.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAN,  FANNER.~Fan  U  nted  licth  as  verb  and 
an  RiUwUititive.  1.  As  verb  (Heb.  fr;i  in  Qn/)  Is  41'' 
'Thou  shatt  fan  them  [the  raonntains  and  hills j, 
md  the  wind  sliall  carry  them  away' ;  Jer  4"  for 
purifinng ;  15'  for  chastisement ;  and  (same  Heb. 
m  i*iW)  Jer  51*.  Amer.  RV  ha«  '  winnow* 
throuuUout.  2.  As  subvt.  'a  winnowin;;-n)nrhine,' 
Is  30«  Jer  16'  (^]^);  Mt  3",  Lk  3"  {wu'Of). 
FantUT  occurs  only  in  Jer  51'  '  I  will  send  unto 
Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and  shall 
emji'ty  her  land,*  The  Heb.  of  the  Uassoretic 
tmintin;;  (E"i;)  means  'stTnnsers.' and  go  RV  after 
Kwald  and  others.  But  Uie  VSS  (lAX.  Pesh. 
Targ.  Vulg.)  point  the  Heb.  difForeutly  (o'^l),  and 
;;ain  the  word-play.  Cheyne  thinks  the  propliet 
|K>a»ib]y  intcnde«l  to  suggest  both  uieaninKS.  The 
Kng.  tr.  may  be  trat^erl  from  the  Vultf.  ventilatores. 
through  Cov.  *  fanners,'  whom  Geneva.  Bishops', 
Donay,  and  AV"  alt  follow.  So  also  Lutner 
{Wor/ier),  and  Bothstein  in  Kautzaeh ;  and  the 
French  translators  Ostorvald  and  Scf^ond  {van- 
neura).    See  Agwcultuke.  J.  Hastings. 

FANCY  is  used  as  a  vurb  absolutely  in  Sir  34^ 
'  And  the  heart  fancieth,  as  a  wornaiVs  heart  in 
travail '  (^jn-dfrrat :  a  verb  which  occnrs  elscwhcru 
in  I.XXonly  Wisfl!",  'showeth  hersolf/and  in  NT 
only  Ho  12^^  tA  ttavrni^iitvcw,  AV  'the  right,'  RV 
'the  anjMjarance').  The  jirevious  Kng.  Vemona 
from  >rVyo.  have  'faiitasie'  as  a  subst.  (Douay 
'phantasie '],  AV  is  the  lirst  to  use  tbo  verb,  and 
to  spell  'fancy.'*  The  Oxf.  Kng.  Diet,  cives  only 
one  example  of  'fancy'  used  alwoIat«Ty,  lA>cke 
{1008) '  we  rather  fancie  limn  know.' 

J.  ITastiscs. 

FAR. — 1.  'Far'  is  often  used  in  AV  as  an  adj. 
qualifying  'country,'  as  la  8*  'all  ye  of  far 
pountfie-i^  ifyf*V7V  ''^):  Zee  10»  'they  shall  ro- 
mumber  mo  in  far  countries'  (o'pTppS}.     Twice  it 

•On  thr  si-clllnif  Trtoch  (Slwrfy  ^f  Wordu,  snil  may  be 
quoted  :  'When  "  lunry  "  wu  spelt  "phant'ay,"**  |j>  Sylv<Mt«r. 
io  hf4  tnnslatioD  of  Ihi  liartaa,  and  olhor  acholarly  writcn 
ot  Iho  17lh  cent..  fM  nne  coala  donht  nf  IM  IdKiitity  with 
"  phanUwv,"  u  no  tireck  acholar  could  mlH  it«  rclatiiia  wiLli 


quoliiiea  other  sabRtontivcs,  Dt  20"'  *a  far  laud* 
(.15VP]  xi^) ;  Mk  13^  *  a  man  taking  a  far  journey  ' 
lifBfxairoi  dTiioijMot,  RV  'nojourniut;  in  another 
country').  Alodurn  uiiage  wnuld  prubaldy  require 
'diatant,'  as  Aldis  Wriglit  suj^gests.  CeflJiiiily  as 
an  adj.  *  far'  was  onre  usetl  more  fre<>ly  llian  it  is 
now:  thus,  Bp.  Barlowe,  THuU-if  (l.'i31i,  ed,  of 
1897,  p.  35,  '  Now  to  comimro  these  fruitea  unto 
the  actcs  of  those  Lutheran  fai-tyons,  ye  shall 
fyndiiafarrc  diirerence.'  In  Mt  21»  25",  Mk  12*, 
I^k  30",  where  Die  Greek  Ls  a.'wo&iifuu  and  AV  has 
'  gu  into  a  far  i.'ountry,'  RV  muru  accurately  trans- 
lates '^o  into  another  country-'  But  the  same 
Greek  is  rendered  by  AV  'took  his  journey'  in 
Mt  25",  by  RV  'went  on  his  journey";  and  in 
Lk  15",  whore  the  Greek  is  more  fully  i»(J)^^»j<rfff 
Of  x**"^'  i«n</>''*'i  AV  renders  'took  his  journey  unto 
a  far  country,'  and  IIV  retains. 

2.  Noticothe  phrases:  {a)  thug  far,  Jer  48*^ 
'Thus  f.ar  is  the  judLmtcnt  of  Moab,'  fil**  'Thni* 
for  are  the  wonU  of  Jeremiah '  (both  "jn-ij),  and 
Lk  22"  '  SufTer  ye  thus  fur '  {tw  rajWo,,).  (h)  So/or 
forth-*  in  such  au  ext«ut,'  1  E«  1"  [(wj  oi>\.  {r.\  be 
Ufxrfrom  or/ir  bi  iifrom.  This  phr«»«,  which 
comes  from  Wyolif  (esp.  ed.  1388)  oft«r  Vulg.  aimt 
hoc,  occurs  ciuht  times  in  AV  of  OT  BB  tha 
translation  of  hAHlAh,  a  subt^tanlive  formed  from 
k&lai,  to  profane,  with  locative  suilix,  therefore 
lit.  ad  proftimcm  I  to  the  unholy  !  The  paasafCd 
are  Gn  IS^'^^  1  S  2"  30"  Sa".  2  S  20"»"  23",  Job 
3-1'".  rKlsBwhere  the  same  Heb.  expression  (Krcurs 
Gn  44''",  Jos  22»24",  1  S  12"  M*  2(F.  Job  27*. 
where  it  is  tr.  'God  forbid  '  (AV  and  RV) ;  also 
(combin^^d  with  mn-)  1  .S  24«  2(ii',  1  K  2P  ■  the  Loitli 
forbid  ■ ;  aud  (combined  with  c-nSii)  I  Ch  11"  '  My 
God  forbid.']  In  Apocr.  the  same  I£ng.  phrase  is 
found,  1  Mac  13^  '  bt*  it  far  from  luo  {/t^  m« 
yUoiTo)  ;  nnd  in  NT  Mt  16"  *  Be  it  far  from  thoc. 
Lord'  ('I^(UI•Ja(,  whirrt-  Otit  firoiTo  is  undorstood* 
as  liVm  '  God  have  merry  on  thee  '). 

The  Lord  is  '  far  from  the  wicked  MPr  IS"),  but 
He  is  '  nigh  nnto  all  them  that  call  upon  him '  ( I's 
145") ;  so  the  P^mists  froquentlv  cry, '  Be  not  fur 
from  mo'  (a-J'-"-"  '/T"  3ii=f  38«  *71'''),  lor  in  His 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy  (Ps  10'^).  St.  Paul 
laoglit  tlie  Athenians  that  He  ia  *  not  fsr  from 
every  one  of  us'  (.\i:;  17^),  yet  it  is  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  thai  wh  are  'nisde'nigb'  (Kph  2'*),  so  that 
w<!  are  enw_)urttged  and  enablod  to  'draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith '  (He  10^^ 

J.  Hastixos, 

PARE,  FAREWELL.^ To  'fare,'  from   Anglo- 
&ixon  faran  (Ger.  fakfcn,   Gr.    -KOp-tvofMi),  is  to 
'  travel,'  to  '  go,'  as  Spenser,  FQ  I.  x.  03— 
*  Rut  Irt  me  here  tor  xya  In  ptace  renuina, 
Ot  «trci(cht  way  on  that  lart  lonr  voyai^e  fafe.* 

Then  comes  the  meaning  'get  on'  well  or  ill.  oa 
1  S  17'*  'look  how  thy  bretbrcn  fare'  (D'i'v?  ip?f, 
lit.  '  vinit  thy  brethren  [and  in<{uirc]  a«  to  tbdr 
wein>einff'[cf.  On  37",  2S  11^;  Cov.  Moke  how 
thy  bretliren  do,' Wye. 'thi  bntheren  thou  fthalt 
visite,  if  thei  right  doon');  Sir  3*  *A  stubborn 
heart  fiboll  faro  evil  st  the  lost'  {KaKue^trat,  RV 
'  faro  ill ') ;  32^  '  he  that  trusteth  in  him  shall  fare 
nevnr  tlie  worse'  (oi«  AorrMffiJffcrai,  RV  '  shaJl 
suftbr  no  Iors')  ;  2  Mac  ff*  '  If  yo  and  your  children 
fare  well':  H"  'If  ye  faro  well '  (iKitU  IpptM&w). 
Th«  |wrf.  pass,  of  tlie  Greek  verb  found  in  the  two 
la'it-quoted  pnssajiee  (^ft-M)  was  used  in  the  itn- 

fierattve  sing,  [tpfiovo)  or  plu.  {tppn*Gt)  as  a  fonnnlA 
or  eluaing  a  letter,  lit.  '  be  strong,  pro,^i>er.'  This 
formula  it*  accordingly  expressed  by  the  word  fare- 
well in  Kurdish.  In  Ao  15",  where  the  verb  ia 
plu.,  the  oldL<r  form  is  retained  in  AV  and  KV 
'  faro  ye  well '  ;  but  in  23**,  where  the  verb  ia  sing., 
AV  has  '  Farewell'  (RV  with  most  ©dd.  omits). 
Once  *  farewell'  is  the  tr.  of  xalptiPf-iCn  13" 
' Finally, brethren,  farewell '(RVro  'rejoice'  or  'bo 
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pcrfectct]').  '  Kare  ve  well'  iA  the  tr,  of  nioAt 
prevtoUB  VSS  from  T*im!.,  but  Wye.  '  ioie  ye,'  Cov. 
'roioyBOj'  Kheims  'reioyce'  (after  'Vulj(.  gaudtte), 
and  It  u  probable  that  tbe  Gr.  xaiptf  in  in- 
otlequatoiy  rcprcscoted  by  tbe  Eng.  'farewell,* 
f,'uxce  it  uever  lost  the  eonse  of '  rejoice,'  bv  slipping 
into  a  mere  formality  uf  h]m}im-Ji,  as  the  ang.  worn 
baa  done.    Bee  Ligb'tfuot  on  Ph  4\ 

la  Ut  IS"  ('(and  ranipluoTuIy  vvvrf  •IftyO  the  Kntr-  word 
'  hnd '  U  probkblv  lo  be  taken  in  •  wcn—i  U>kt  ia  atill  ixfuiuoM, 
'loed,*  'bo  catorUiocd  vrlUi  tood.'  Wyclir*  tr.  U  'tttm  KHury 
dil  nhynyRKli'  (»(Ut  Vula.  trpu^a^iur  {ptatHJir  gplemlidei, 
(^>v«nlu*^  '  tnjcd  civile iuui'ly  vucry  daj-e.'  Oor.  wu  rep«ttt«<l 
br  CrMuuer  ukI  UivOviktb'uI  16^*;  but  the  Ova.  o(  IMO  ^vw 
*  land  ««l  (tnd  dttlicftUlj-.'  th*  Ihthtnic'  ■  tend  ver?  delitlouilj,' 
th«  tUivmiih  'Isrod  nuc'i"*^'!?-'  how  it  la  true  that  DciUier 
'litnd'  nar  'cumptaoualy'  la  raatricl«d  to  Ukiiiir  food.  In 
Man'*  Ulvyiaill  9,  Luptoa'a ed.  p.  M4)wonMl.  'TlilttKrtbvy 
•enda  (urth  mom  oI  thalr  dtouioa  m  UatieUnanntca,  to  Ijrue 
tltcin  auinptuoinbr  l>ln  ucm  oI  bgiioure  Kod  noowne*  i  oad 
Sir  T.  Kljot  (Tlfta  OvMnnmr,  IfiSl,  It.  192.  Crolt'a  nL)  tt.n, 
'  Maay  uw  princaa  uid  noUe  mui  of  the  fUnnaoo  .  .  .  mide 
Botempne  and  aniDptaoua*  plio'M  In  bonour  of  thair  foddML' 
But  U  la  pMsIUe  th&t  It  wna  a  paawga  ia  tba  laat-ouned  work 
Dial  aufMtcd  thf  tr  of  AV.  wiri  in  thftt  raaMc*  U>a  aaiue  of 
fc«d  or  looat  b  uniniatakabia :  (tL  330}  'Tba  noUa  osfierour 
Auyuatu*  .  .  .  bred  auBpbioualy  and  drllcktoiy,  th«  dtto  of 
lUnoa  al  Uiat  tjmm  bdtig*  r«ud  with  Bkardtta  c4  gr^fne:.*  II 
that  la  the  iiKuiln;  ol  AV,  It  ia  Inwleqiute  to  mxprtm  the 
mlg\t»}(»iiffmnintit  ■■■#*  iftij^*  Aaw*«»(>.  wb«re  tbe  vrrb meuia 
to^Dult«tB«rry'a.k  12Liilft3iM-aA-»  »nd  elMwberv),  and  lh« 
adrarbtof  whldi  this  ii  the  only  oocumnce  In  bibltcal  Greek) 
luMJu  'Driniuitty'  (th(<  mIJ.  in  olUn  rtppllcil  to  drriw.  Lk  2&>i, 
AoUPO,  JaZi-i,  i;«v  11>>"),  BO  thAt  the  Lr.  U  tU«rally  'ouUng 
tntrry  evt-ry  day  ttrilUantl/.'  Liilher'a  tr.  It  tM«  aiU  Toot 
litrnuA  u)ta  tn  Frwudfn ;  WciaaMkcr,  fftnon  win  XfOfrm  Mb 
/tV'  ***  Qlmtue  :  0«t«rvBlil,  aa  Iraitmt  bun  tt  magmUlgiiMmml ; 
OlUrunare,  JattaU  briilanl*  cAMi;  Scgund,  tn^nait  ja^rtat  et 
t/riUanU  tU;  RVm  'living  in  mirth  mnd  nilrndour  ^rvnrday.' 
RVbaaRtna  'auniiituoiulun'  fuc  AV  'delicate  tars'  InftlrSJ'o 
(Or.  iliV^um  t«M«^J.  J.   HA-STIXOS. 

FARTHING.— Sco  MoNEY. 

FASHION  (/onFre,  to  make,  faetion-om,  m  mak- 
ing, lu/fKionc,  Old  Yr./arvn,  Old  V^g.jfacioun). 
There  are  some  old  uecs  in  AV,  and  thoj  are  all 
rutaincd  in  RV. 

1.  Tbe  ftmJIce  or  afuipe  of  a  thing :  Ex  26^  '  thou 
shalt  rear  np  the  tabcniade  accordiag  to  the 
faabion  thereof  which  was  ahowed  thee  in  the 
mount*  TliH  H«K  (c^^rj  migApeH)i»  the  ordinary' 
word  for  the  dt'c-iniunuf  a  judi;e.  li<^nc«  due  or  ri{^)it 
ineasore.  evi*n  in  cases  nut  devidfyi  by  judging,  right 
]iroportion  ( 1  K  -l"  [  Mcb.  5"] '  ciiarge ' :  Jer  30'*^  of  a 
city,  '  manner,'  rather  weak  ;  Is  40'*,  lu  creation  — 

g'ving  each  part  it«  due  place  and  function).  In 
X.  20*  it  Mwme  to  be  tuwd  a»  synuiiynioua  with 
n-;^(from  n;;to)miId,»o*bnihlinK."iiiakc'),  which 
ift  emjiloyed  in  tbe  parallel  i>Biu»ages  V.x  So"-  **,  and 
U  llmnstr''  •pattern.'  Tliia  Hob.  word  mi4hfiA(dt- 
vetnped  much  a*  tbe  Eng.  word  '  fanbion '  has  done. 
TnGn-IU''  and  elie«wherc  it  MKnilifs  manner  or  ciis- 
tnm,  and  in  3  K  I'  outward  uppearsnce.  It  is  tr* 
'  fa.'ihion '  also  in  1  Kfi*.  Kxk  4i"  [in  both  of  parta  of 
a  bniiding).  Wvdif*  word  in  Ex  2ii^i4  'saiunptcr.' 

In  2  K  W*  '  ting  Altoz  ttrnt  to  llrijah  the  priest 
the  fnahiun  uf  tbu  altnr,'  Uie  Heb.  in  n-a^  dfmuth 
(from  'i;?  to  W  like),  a  conuiion  word  in  Ezk  for 
the  ext«rnril  n|i|ieuranoe.  Here  it  \*  proliably  a 
drawing  or  model.  Cf.  2  Ch  4"  'thcsiuilitude  (i.e. 
imageB)  of  oxen.' 

The  remaining  TIeb.  word  is  ^,1:9  ttkkiin6h  (from 
I'S,  I'SJ  to  act  up),  Ezk  43'^  '  bIiow  tJiem  the  form 
of  tbe  house  and  tbe  fashion  t-hereof.'  The  Heb. 
ist  pruhnbly  btere  llie  anHn|*ement  or  fittings. 
Wvclif  h.-iK  '  th*i  li;;tire  of  tlie  htiuti,  and  luakyng 
{\iii»  'bildyng't  thereof.*  'Forme  and  faahion' 
oonie  from  C-overdnlc. 

In  Wis  10»  'even  then  waa  it  altered  into  all 
fnshiona,*  the  moaning  iwcms  to  be  (oa  Deoiicb 
ttiat  tlie  manna  changed  itH  toJste  according  to  the 
(iiLlate  of  tilt;  tuLUrr,  and  fire  modillcd  it»  nature 
according  lu  its  Maker's  will  (tir.  ei't  ffdrra,  KV 
'  into  all  funos '). 
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In  NT  we  find  'foahiou'  with  this  meaning  only 
Ao  7**  *  Onr  fathers  bad  the  tabernacle  of  witneu 
in  the  wilderness,  aa  he  hod  appointed,  «pealdng 
unto  Mo9C9,  that  ho  ahotUd  make  it  according  to 
the  fiifahiou  that  bo  had  seea'  (nhror,  ae  LXX  in 
Exaa**,  UV  -Ugure').* 

8.  The  nppeamnee  of  a  thing,  as  Ja  1^  Tlnd. 
'  For  ossone  oa  be  hath  lukcd  on  him  silfc,  ho 
guotli  his  waye,  and  furj^cttelh  immcdintlie  what 
his  fasaion  was.'  So  in  AV,  Lk  9*  *a»  be  prayeil, 
tbe  faidiion  01  hiK  oountenanoe  was  altered'  (Gr. 
t6  ciIdi  tou  wpoaiiiTov  aCrrov).  KHpccially  outward 
visible  ap]>earance  in  L'untra.Ht  with  inner  reality, 
aaiJhakii.  Merch.  uf  Venice,  IV.  i.  18 — 

'Bhylock,  tbe  wdtM  thlnk>.  and  [  think  »  too. 
Tbat  thou  but  laadat  Ihia  tubion  of  thy  nulic* 
To  tbe  but  hour  of  act ;  and  Chen  'tia  tliou;;hC 
Thou'll  ahow  thy  mercy  ood  mmotve  more  KraBf* 
Tfaaxi  la  Uiy  atnuqr*  apparent  cruelty.* 

I  Co  V*  *  the  faxbion  of  Uii«  world  poaseth  away,' 
and  Pli  2*  'being  found  in  faabion  0.1  n  man,  lie 
humbled  himself.  The  Or.  inffxht^,  whose  meaning 
is  fully  discnsitcd  in  the  Commentaries.  Hoe  aliw 
Trench,  yT  Sun,  pp.  252-268  ;  GitTord,  Incama. 
tion,  p.  22  IT.  ;  Ezpot.  Times,  riii.  391  f.  The  Eng- 
lish is  [wrbnpe  more  emphatic  (in  expressing  mert 
oulM-ard  apt)caranoe)  than  the  Greek.  In  1  Co  7" 
Wye.  and  tlic  Uhcuiish  havo  Miguru'  after  Vulg, 
fqum  :  Tind.  intr!>(iu(-ed  '  foAliiun  '  ('  fae<iian  '),  and 
tJie  other  VS.S  foIlowc<l  him.  In  Th  2"  fashion ' 
ia  not  found  before  AV.  Wye.  tranrilatea  Vulc. 
{habitut\  Ittorolly,  'habyt'  (13SG  'abitc')  ;  Tind. 
Cov.  and  Crao.  give  '  apparel ' ;  Gen.  1.157  '  appear- 
ance,' IfifiO  'shape,'  a«  Tomson  and  Bhem.  ^T; 
Bish.  *  figure.' 

3.  In  Ja  1"  AV  haa  retained  from  Tind.  *  tba 
flower  thereof  falletli,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion 
fif  it  p»<ri.ibHth,' wIiuiM  thu  <Jr.  is  VAAruroy,  'face.' 
So  in  Old  Eng.  *  fashion  '  was  used  Iltcrnlly  for  the 
face,  as  Pil(}r.  L\{f  Manhodc  (1430),  lU.  xxxviiL 
XHb,  '  i^lte  dliodwde  hire  visage  and  hire  facioun 
viider  hire  hood."  Cf.  Lk  12*"  Tind.  '  VjKtrrites  ye 
can  sky  11  of  tbufaiwion  of  thevrih.and  uf  tbuskye' 
(»j>4(rttfr<n' ;  Wye.  Khem.,  AV,  UV,  'face'). 

4.  Manner  i  2  E«  4"  *  How  lone  ehall  I  hope  on 
this  fashion  ? '  (fie,  RV  after  tbe  Syriac,  '  How  long 
are  we  bLToV);  &^  'They  tbat  be  bom  in  tbe 
otrenKth  uf  youth  are  of  one  fashion'  {aiii  «uni| ; 
Wis  2'^  '  bis  ways  are  of  another  fanbiou  '  (/{irXXa^- 
fU^ai,  RV  '  of  atran«e  fashion  *) ;  U'" '  he .  .  .  forced 
nil  bis  skill  to  maku  the  resemblonee  of  the  but 
fasbinn'  (^xl  r^  xd.XAior,  RV  'toward  a  greater 
beanty');  Mk  2'^  'Wu  never  kuw  it  on  this 
faablon'  [oCnoif}.  So  in  Fref.  to  .W  '  they  did  nut 
caat  the  streets,  nor  pruijurtiou  the  houses  in  such 
comely  fashion,  as  had  been  niu«t  M^fhtty  and  con- 
venient' ;  and  Sbaks.  ilamltt,  L  iii.  Ill  — 

'  Mjr  laid,  ha  hath  Importiincd  me  with  lbr«. 
In  honourable  (aahioo. 
Ay.  taahloa  you  niav  call  It ;  jto  to,  p>  to.' 

6>  Afanrwrs  and  cugtonia:  2  Mne  4"  'a  place  for 
oxerri»e,  and  for  tlie  tminiug  up  of  yuittb  in  the 
fa^hioUM  uf  tbe  beiithcii '  (the  Gr.  is  simply  i^ri^iav, 
i.i.  youth,  hence  KV  '  and  form  a  buiiy  of  yuulhs 
to  be  traiyud  therein');  4^  'the  height  of  Greek 
fashions'  (ixti,)}roS  'EtWisfta^ioC,  RV  'un  uxtreme  of 
Greek  fashions') ;  tt** '  tlmt  they  xbouKi  ub^rve  the 
aame  fashions'  (dvuv^*,  UV  '  omduct'). 

The  verb  to  fashion  is  of  frc<]uent  occarrence. 
In  OT  anil  Ai>ocr.  it  hiut  always  tbe  sense  of  gire 
shnne  to,  form.  But  tlie  wuid  wa»  formerly  used 
in  tlie  sense  of '  transfonn,'  i.e.  chanmi  the  furni  or 
faahion  into  something  el^^'-  Thus  Tindale,  Obedi- 
ence ofat%riitu-i»  Man,  97A, '  When  a  man  fealeth 
.  .  .  him  selfu  .  .  .  alteretl  and  foscioned  lyke  vuto 

*  In  He  S*  tbe  «uiie  qu'iUtion  U  madr,  an<l  adiirres  atlll  raoR 
cUMely  to  the  LXX  of  Ex  •J!'*),  httt  tbe  Kng.  (AV  aiid  BV}  b 
'  paUtm,*  BS  it  liM  bwD  ibioa  Tlndafat. 
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Christe*  i  H.  Smith,  Sermov-t  (1592),  '  Fashion  thy- 
self to  Paul.'  In  NT  there  (ire  two  examples  of 
tbU  iiioftuiri^ :  Fh  3^  '  Wlio  shall  ehnngo  our  vUu 
body,  that  it  may  be  fo^liiont^  like  unto  hia 
glonoiw  body'  {cinuo/xp9t ;  RV  'Ihiit  it  may  bo 
conformed  to  thu  body  of  Iiis  (flory ') ;  I  P  1"  '  uot 
fashioniiij;  youreelvos  according  to  tho  (onner 
lusttt'  (triNT^Ji/iaTifi/ui'ot)-  J.  IIASTINGS. 

PAST.— 1.  Fast  is  frcqnently  aacii  in  AV  both 
as  luli.  and  iidv.  in  the  sense  ot/inn,  securt,  ui  V» 
38'  '  tJtirii:  arrows  stick  fast,  in  niu ' ;  Fa  6fl*  '  Whii;h 
by  his  Htren^th  setteth  faat  the  mounUiina':  Pr 
4"  'Take  fast  hold  of  inHtmction '  ;  2  Es  2'* 
'  Mother,  embrace  thy  children,  and  bring  them  np 
with  jjladneas,  make  their  feet  aa  fast  aaa  pillar' 
{eonjirma  pctUa  etyrum,  RV  '  etablish  their  teet'); 
Ao  16**  'Who  .  <  .  tlirust  tlicni  down  into  tho 
inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fat>t  in  the  stockii ' 
ift94>a\ie<iro].  Cf.  Chaucer,  Anctidti  and  ArcUt 
(Skeat'a  Student's  cd.  p.  117}— 

'  Aliniiclily  Cml,  of  lroutli«  toytnyn, 
Wa«r  in  the  troutba  of  nuui  1  who  hitb  hit  ileya  t 
Who  ll»t  hem  lovelh  timl  bam  trnda  u  iut 
A>  in  a  tompcn  la  ft  rotCQ  Boat. 

2>  In  reference  to  sleep,  itonnd,  as  Jg  4^  '  ho  was 
fiist  asleep  and  weary '  ( UV  '  in  a  deep  tdeep ' ;  aee 
RVm  and  Moore,  in  loc.).  8.  Close,  iwir,  only  Ru 
2*  "  »,  as  2"  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.'  Cf. 
iMilton,  PL  ii.  7ti5  — 

'  tb«  snuk^  sorecrMs  thftt  s»t 
Fnet  by  HcU-kaU;,  atid  kept  tfa«  UUl  k«y.' 

In  every  case '  fa«t'  is  umed  to  bring  oat  the  force  of 
the  verb  or  adj.  iiaed  in  theori^'innl ;  there  is  never  a 
separate  wor<l  for  it  in  the  Ilobrew  or  the  tireek. 

J.  Hastings. 

FASTING.— Often  described  in  OT  (esp.  in  P, 
whore  it  is  pratlieallv  a  technical  tenn)  by  phrase 
'to afflict  tho  soul,'  "ifcj  ij;-  (Lv  10»-"  23"'",  Nu 
29^  «H»,  Ps  35'',  Is  Sa*-^^),  Ir.  by  LXX  in  the 
passages  in  Nn  by  »r«<rou»  ■Hji'  ^ir^ij;..  in  the  others 
iiy  Tairttvovv  THjif  ^vx't',  for  which  see  also  Jth  4*, 
jind  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  tliis  precise 
reference,  and  not  a  more  general  one  nt  Sir  2"  7". 
The  plirase  docs  not  denote  primarily  flpiritnol 
humiliation,  even  as  the  jtroper  accouipaniment  of 
fasting.  _  It  has  a  physical  meaning.  This  will 
be  perceived  if  the  material  senso  in'whirh  'soul' 
was  in  early  times  naod  be  remembered  (cf.  for 
a  similar  expression  Ps  69").  The  more  literiU 
terms  ois  'to  fast,'  cik  'fa<»tinK,'  are  also  common 
in  OT.     Tn  NT  tlie  words  unj  njartt-ay  and  nj<rr</a. 

{A}  In  THH  or.— 1.  rhevrtcticc  of  footing  (a)  in 
the  ttmcs  be/ore  the  Cffptirii'f. —Tho  one  rfgular 
fast,  tho  institution  of  which  is  oserilwd  to  this 
period,  is  that  of  t  he  Uiv  of  Atonement  (Lv  I6»-  =" 
23"-",  Nn  eiC,  .ler  3«»»:-  Bnt  there  are  mnny 
GxanipTtiH  of  faat-i  on  sptwial  occaRions,  dictated  by 
the  sense  of  linving  transvessel^,  or  of  calamity, 
present  or  impending;.  Snch  a  faat  in  inspired  by 
Samuel  (1  S  7*):  enjoine«l  by  Jehoiakim  and  the 
princes  {Jer  30* > ;  liyiMjcriticallv  by  Jezebel  (I  K 
21'-").  In  like  manner  individuals  are  moved  to 
fast— I>n.vid  when  his  child  is  »niitt*n  with  aickne.ts 
(2S  l^"-  "-^),  Ahab  on  hearing  hia  doom  ( 1  K  21-''). 

The  abstinence  from  food  or  drink  for  forty 
days  by  Mosea  on  the  Mount  {Ex  M^).  and  by 
Elijah  (1  K  l[fi),  seem  to  be  recorded  rather  aj 
extraordinary  or  miraculoas  occnrrenees  than  as 
fasts  pnrposcly  undertaken. 

(il  After  th£  tWiVi/i/.— Additional  rc^lnr 
fasts  now  apiwar.  the  memorials  of  the  times  of 
bitter  tthaiue  and  ciilamity  tlirouyh  which  the 
nation  had  passed.  Fonr  are  enuiufiratfd  in  Zee 
8",  cf.  ",*■".  (a)  'The  fast  iif  the  fourth  month' 
(Tammuz).     On  the  9th  of  tliis  month,  tho  Chal- 

•  For  tlieqiiMtton  whether  the  ohMiTMoe  or  tho  Pay  of  Atone- 
ownt  WM  knoHTi  la  iiro-erUlo  limes,  sw  pi  IflOh  of  thU  vol. 
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diL'SJiH  broke  into  the  city  (Jer  39*  and  52'*'^). 
Aoconiin?,  however,  to  Tnlm.  tradition  the  fast  in 
this  month  was  ol>sorved  on  the  I7lh,  on  whirU 
day  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  by 
Moses  is  said  to  have  oct-urrtxl,  aiul  bImi  tlie 
cessation  of  tho  daily  olTering  in  consequvnin  of 
the  famine  iltirin};  the  MOge  by  the  Ctialdueans. 
It  waa  held  alM)  that  later  the  day  was  farther 
de-serraled  thrwi^h  tho  burning  ot  tho  law  by 
Antio<*hud  Ei)iphane-s  (in  Tatm.  called  Apostcmus), 
and  bis  introduction  of  nn  idol  into  the  Holy 
Place.  (^)  'The  fast  of  the  fifth  montli'  (Ab). 
The  destruction  of  the  temple  t^wk  place  accord- 
ing  to  2  IC  35*  on  the  7th,  according  to  .ler  62"  on 
the  )Oth  of  this  month.  The  9lii  wtus  however, 
tho  day  which  was  observixi,  .it  nil  events  ac<X)rd' 
lug  to  the  Tnliiiud.  The  dcntnieiinn  of  the  eecood 
temple  is  said  to  have  taken  plat-e  on  the  »amo 
day  J  and  tho  nnnonncemcnt  was  believed  to  have 
been  maile  on  this  dav  also  to  the  geuetation 
of  Isr.  who  came  oat  of  Egypt  that  they  should 
not  enter  Onaan.  (y)  'The  fast  of  the  seventh 
month  *  (Tisri),  i)os?>ibly  held  in  cummemoralion  of 
Atonement;  the  extinction  of  the  government 
left  in  Jeruftalem  under  Gedaliah  look  place  in 
this  month  tlirou^h  his  aisassination  (2  K  25^). 
This,  ace.  to  tradition,  happened  on  theSrJ  of  Tiari. 
(3)  'The  fast  of  the  tenth  month*  (Tclwt).  On 
the  lOtb  of  this  month  the  sieyu  by  Nebuch.  ticgan 
(2  K  25',  Jcr  52*).  The  reference  in  Ezk  24'-  ^  shows 
how  the  habit  of  maiklog  it  by  n  fant  might  ariac 

FYom  the  Talm.  wo  [cAm  tliat,  In  the  Utnea  for  whlcfa  Itawi 
Iw  ukvn  M  vvidence  ot  the  pncUca  to  which  Itoe  prapheft 
refere,  the  0th  et  Ab  mu  regtudtxl  u  by  hr  the  neet  iin- 
portuit.  uid  Uutt  Its  Dbecmvnce  wu  Uien  tinfreraally  Mn/Rar. 
Wfl  Shnnld  intn  from  Zm  7  uid  H  tbst  it  •Jwav*  bcld  this  p<M- 
tion  ol  pn-eminenc*.  Tba  peepte  esk  onlj  fj^  wlmtb«r  ihvy 
nmd  contlnae  to  obeerve  tlib  tut.  In  Lhe  Armwr  of  (knl 
ttiTOOith  tho  prophrt,  lint  one  oilier  tut  ixiKmpli'rl  nith  it<7>), 
then  ell  four  of  th«  feeU  that  had  tx^n  innitnt>-0  in  coBet> 
quonoc  of  their  oUunJUca  ere  mcntkiDed  (8i^  It  li  nrobabl* 
tmt  the  three  not  rer«rrc<l  to  In  the  people's  queettoa  irrre 
not  TCKuded  as  of  euuh  Hlrirt  ohli^ntion.  and  therefore  not  felt 
to  be  oneroDL  Tlio  prophet,  on  Lhe  other  tttiid,  dudm  tticm 
sU,  becaiiM  the  nrindplK  on  which  he  inniOMl  sppl'wd  to  all 
cquslljr.  Aoconlina  to  llici  TUmtid  those  three  were,  attar  thejr 
tied  oewed  to  bo  kcpr^  n'iiiU<«luMtl  eubwqurotJr  Co  the  de- 
■tnictloo  ol  tlie  Mfoiul  t<-mi>1<;;  end  it  waa  leiicht  that  tb«y 
need  be  observed  only  at  lJn><.-»  wticn  Uw  Jews  nrere  onnmvcd 
or  were  eulTeriiix  calamities  (cf.  Uriiok,  PharUvitAa  roOanlfeft 
und  RUtLoHen.  p.  iBtt.).  Jewiab  Interpretet*  eeeni  to  have 
undenLood  Zw.'it  wonls  {bl>]  ae  Ki^infF  a  diipvnaatioo  rma  tli« 
observance  of  the  faaU  ia  the  bitenral  bctwrrn  the  nalondlon 
and  tho  deetrucliofl  of  the  second  temple  (llruck,  ib.y. 

Wn  may  perhaps  find  a  trnco  of  the  institution 
of  one  other  regular  fast  in  OT  -  in  the  Bk.  of 
Esther.  That  Iwok  explains  tlie  origin  of  the 
Feast  of  Piirim,  and  in  Ilahbiuic  times  tlic  celebra- 
tion of  that  feast  was  accompanieii  by  a  fast  in 
commemomtion  of  the  fasting  of  Esther,  Mordecai, 
and  the  jieonle  (*'"*■  '*■").  There  may  Ite  an 
allnsion  to  this  part  of  the  commcm  oration  in 
IF  end. 

Naturally,  there  ia  no  lack  in  the  period  from 
the  Captivity  onwards  of  instances  of  fa«t«  on 
npeeial  occjuimns.  Of  xncli  as  the  whole  people 
joined  in  we  hn^'e,  in  addition  to  tho  one  in  Kst 
just  referred  to,  Ezr  8*J-»  Neh  ^i  and  m 
examples  of  fn.<ts  by  indivldnaU,  Neli  1*.  Dn  y. 
The  refcreaocs  to  fantitig  in  the  A|>ocr.  are  not  fio 
nunirrouB  as  miyht  have  iHieii  expectetl,  and  do 
not  throw  mttrh  additional  light  u[>ou  the  history 
of  the  prnctire  (To  12*,  1  Mac  3*^,  2  Mao  13"). 

2.  7/«  ntanner  of  obitrvinfj  fasts. — There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that,  tn  accordance  with  usual  Orienuit 
practice,  fasting  involved  complete  abatincnce  irotn 
food.  The  period  for  tho  l>ay  of  Atonement  wna 
'  from  even  till  even  *  (Lv  23**).  No  work  was  to  bo 
done  (Lv  16»-«  23«',  Nu  2t»'|.  There  arc  allnsiona 
also  to  tho  use  of  sackcloth  and  o-hIicm  (Dn  9*. 
Jon  3*  etc.).  Almtinenco  of  another  kind  was 
also  ref^uired,  referred  to  in  1  Co  7*  (TK) :  vaiiotu 
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pasNiKQtl  of  OT  mii^lit  bv  quoted  in  confinuatiun, 
thoufin  none  rery  distinctly  connertwl  with  fasts. 
It  is  spoken  of  plainly  in  the  Talmiifl. 

3.  'i /i£  purpose  ofjattittg. — W.  K.  Smith  observes 
{Riy',  p.  434),  *  The  usage  of  religious  fasting  is 
commonly  taken  au  a  hi^n.  of  sorrow,  the  wonJiip- 
pers  being  so  diatretuted  at  the  alienation  of  their 
god  that  they  cannot  eat ;  but  there  are  very 
ftronj;  readDnii  for  bvl  ieviitg  that  in  the  striut 
Oriental  fomi,  in  wliich  totnt  abstinence  from 
mcftt  and  drink  is  presrrilied,  fimtin"  is  primarily 
nothinff  more  thnn  a  preparation  for  tuo  -tocra- 
mcntnl  eatins  of  holy  flesh.'  It  is  diflicult, 
however,  to  discover  traces  of  tliia  view  in  OT. 
There  we  find  fiutt'mg  employed  simply  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  (1  S  Z\^],  or  with  the  evident  object  of 
deprecating  divine  Mxath,  or  winning  divini!  com- 
passion. Its  sititahility  cannot  wult  l>e  explained 
in  either  of  these  ooonexions,  except  on  the 
fj^round  that  it  is  often  a  natural  elTeut  of  grief, 
and  may  ihoroforc  bo  purposely  employed  a«  a 
sign  of  it.  In  its  roliinous  use  »aeh  a  mute  exprcs- 
•ion  of  sorrow  would  bo  an  act  of  contrition  for  sin, 
or  appeal  for  heavenly  aid  in  distreas.  A  super* 
stitious  ideA  of  its  etViuacy  was,  no  donbt,  often 
entprtainKd :  but  the  particular  form  of  error 
which  the  prophets  found  it  neceaeary  to  condemn 
waa  the  ordinary  one  of  the  fonnulist,  who  falls  to 
perceive  that  hi!>  external  observances  can  have  no 
value  when  disvevercd  from  purity  and  righteous- 
ness of  liiu  (Is  .>S»-%  Jcr  U'^-^S  Zee  7,  8). 

{B)  In  the  NT.— 1.  Tht  JetrUh  araetice.—TheTO 
is  an  iiltuKion  in  Ac  27"  to  '  the  FAst.'  which  was 
so  par  excellrncg,  i.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  the  chief  [K>int  whieli  we  learn  from  NT  is 
that  by  this  time  frpa^tipnt  additional  laaiji  haxl 
become  ca-stonmry  with  thow  in  Judaism  who 
desired  to  lea<l  asT>ecinny  reli'^nons  life,  e.ff.  Anna 
{Lk  ^].  Again,  tlie  I'hariseo  in  the  parafcle  •mys, 
'  I  fast  twice  in  the  week'  (I'k  18").  The  allusion 
is  to  the  Ivfo  weekly  fast-days,  Thnntduy  and  Mon- 
day, on  tlie  former  of  wirK-h  days  Moses  was  said 
to  hare  gone  up  into  the  ^[uunt,  and  on  llie  latter 
to  have  come  down  from  it.  Mention  is  made  of 
them  fre<|uently  in  the  Talmud.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  reference  to  them  in  the  Didaehe  8', 
where  Christians  are  hidden  not  to  fast  with  the 
hypocrites  on  the  sccontt  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week,  but  on  the  fourth  and  on  Friday.  Further, 
the  question  asked  of  Jesus  by  the  disciples  of 
John  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt«",  Mka"  Lk5»), 
reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  teachers  who  hatl 
gathered  about  them  bands  of  scholars,  nspd  to 
give  to  their  disciples  special  rules  on  thu  subject. 

2.  Tlu  ttaihina  of  Jcjcna. — There  ore  two  pas- 
sages only,  but  those  signilicant  ones,  (n)  That  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6"'").  Our  Lord's 
whole  aim  here  appears  to   be  to  secure  iierfect 

Eurity  ami  simplicity  of  intention,  a  'fasting  unto 
od '  (cf.  Zee  7')  in  the  fullest  and  deei>est  sense. 
This  would  be  the  most  cfteotiml  cure  for  every 
error,  practical  or  even  intellectual  (comp.  IIis 
teaching  on  almsgi\-ing  and  prayer,  Mt  6'''*,  and 
ace  art.  on  former). 

(6)  His  answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  »>*■",  Mk 
2'*-",  Lk  it"-*").  This  answer  Uirows  li-rlit  on 
His  whole  metluMl  and  aim.  To  undi-rMtand  it  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  question  which  called  it 
forth.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
our  lA>Td  or  IIis  disciples  failed  to  keep  any  day  of 
fasting  which  was  generally  observed  by  religiuus 
memln-Ts  of  the  class  of  artisans  and  small  trades- 
men in  Galilee,  such  an  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  He  had  imjiisnd  njxm  them  no  freqnent 
additional  fa^ts.  Ho  defends  them  from  the 
stricture  passed  on  them,  and  in  m>  doinj;  replies 
to  the  cnlioLsm  of  Uia  on-u  teaching,  which  was 


implied,  by  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which 
He  acted.  He  refrained  from  preacribin;;  fonm*. 
not  that  He  condemnetl  them  oa  miM:Lievuus  or 
useless,  but  because  it  would  have  been  tlie  wrong 
end  at  which  to  begin.  The  course  which  Ho 
adopted  was  alone  litting,  in  view  of  the  far-roach- 
ing  change  of  character  and  thought  which  Ue 
dEuigned  Co  effect. 

Ibe  precise  force  of  tlie  dlstlnotiM]  which  Jwus  drsw  bctwetn 
the  dafs  while  Uie  bridegroom  was  prcMot  snd  Ibou  wtiai  he 
ahatUd  be  rtmored,  dcMrvM  to  bo  marked.    The  thm  of  His 

SrtMnce  oo  esrlli  wsss  Ucsrioaic tinw,  a  taretute  o!  the  raatitu- 
on  oi  kU  thing*.  The  thouirht  that  f»tlng  nould  he  dis- 
continued in  Ueaista^  days  was  already  roniiliu-  lo  tiie  Jewish 
mind.  The  language  ol  Kcc  tujnnted  It  (8'^  and  thus,  oa  Ic 
ia  ttitercMirig  to  note,  Jesus  added  emnhjuU  M  Cbv  cloUu  to  lie 
the  Mi-MUb,  which  He  rlrtaoll/  mode  ui  referring  to  Hhiueif  as 
the  bridugTOom,  by  vXnA  tie  loicl  as  to  the  unauiUbtU^  ol 
rrqtiiriag  lasts  troiD  Hi*  dwciplue  then.  We  moj  hdlere  also 
DtiLt  Us  wished  then  afterwords  to  look  back  to  the  Ume  thae 
Uiff  oompanied  with  Him  as  one  of  Joy.  But  Mis  cltar  pr«- 
vision  tliBl  Ihv  perfect  lullllsitflt  of  the  i^romiM;  wue  not  y«t  at 
hoiKl,  and  that  a  iwriod  of  sadneae  and  trial  would  int«r\-<7n« 
hclon  it,  is  not  len  nnnarkafalc.  and  Bis  words  unqucaUunatil; 
ini]vlj  that  there  would  be  a  piece  tor  hating  Id  the  oomlni^ 
di^jcniHtiao.  Purtbcr,  the  InfvrcDou  whkli  bos  frvqucutly 
been  dniwn  (rom  them  bj*  Protestant  ooaiRientatera.  thxt  In  the 
Uhriftiiui  Chunih  toeting  wea  to  Iw  pnudiwid  only  when  dictated 
bjr  tpeciol  reeling  of  eorrow,  and  heaoe  that  It  woi  to  l>e  a 
matter  at  individual  oboloa.  aDufliKd  to  occMioos  o(  wMe- 
spread  oad  exDoptlonal  oolotnlt;,  hardly  seens  to  be  JnatUlsd ; 
for  He  characloniai  broaiSj  the  difference  between  two  wbols 
periods. 

On  tbe  other  hand.  In  the  perolilo  which  follow,  and  in  His 
line  of  conduct,  to  which  ettcntloa  bad  been  directed,  lie 
plainly  sbowiibat  lie  intcijdnl<(iii.-«tJ';>naoroiJtwardolj«vneAce 
to  be  Judged  with  rcfcn-nce  to  new  pnnci|i)?«  whiob  be  incal* 
cated,  oao  Uut  He  IctL  tltciu  Iv  bn  dn^idnl  by  Ilia  Uiur4:h 
uador  the  guidance  ol  the  Hplrit  Who  iihoutd  come  in  Ilia 
name  (but  we  Hortt  Jwl.  dtr.  p.  24). 

This  Intention  woe  ehown  alike  try  what  \W  did  and  did  nnt 
conform  to  In  the  religious  usiuee  oruund  Him.  Wr  bevc 
noUced  that  the  krcplnfl'  of  the  uw  ni  Mtwa  wu  not  in  <|iu<a- 
tlon  on  the  oooonoD  under  oonafderotion.  But  Id  \i*i\n\  at  fact 
His  attitude  to  that  Uw.  the  mtpMit  tor  it  whiih  11^  cn- 
couragnl  by  word  and  example,  Hii  eilvnoe  as  tu  iti  nppr*.>a<.-ii- 
ing  abrogBtinn,  were  Iwocd  nn  the  eomo  prinispje  as  tht-  n(>n> 
impoaitJon  of  aew  forma.  Ho  intcndeil  thv  riu^  ot  llir  Uoaikic 
law  to  be  eet  aside  or  changed  onXy  u  th<?  result  ol  a  new 
Bplritual  growth. 

3.  The  practu^  of  the-  atrhj  Church. — The  chief 
inslanccs  are  bcfnro  solvmu  apiH>intments  (Ae 
131.  J  i4S>).  gt  Paul  alludes  to  liis  Inais  (2  Co 
6'  II"].  It  is  somewhat  dillicult,  however,  to 
decide  whether  ho  is  sjMmkin^  of  voluntary  or 
involtintary  ones.  IVrhaps  Wth  are  include<l. 
The  connexion  of  words  sttBrna  rather  t,o  suggest 
voluntary  fasts  in  the  former  poaiuige,  and  involun- 
tary ones  in  the  latter,  fn  plnres  TR  has  an 
allusion  to  fasting  where  it  ih  wanting  according 
to  the  beet  evidi-nco  (Mt  17",  -Mk  U^*,  Ac  10», 
1  Co  7').  This  corruption  of  the  text  raay  have 
been  due  to  the  increasing  value  whit-li  was  sot 
on  fasting  in  the  C1irii*tiau  Church  with  the  laptw 
of  time.    See  further.  Feasts  and  Fasts. 

In  the  Oxyrhynohoa  fmirnirnt  rtisoorvred  by  Grenf^JI  and 
Hunt,  the  ftod  Logion  oontwna  the  words  iA>  fi.\  nrrnVim  ••• 
ni^lMt,  sw  we  nV^n  *^i  tmeiKum*  nZ  tu£.  Ttie  ain«irurtiiin  aixl 
the  reeofung  ot  tbe  aaylng  are  boll)  d!ffloult :  HnmACk  (f>M 
fittiffH  enAfamtttit  Sprvdu  Jr*u,  6  IT.)  CMiU-mts  (or  a  ntelo- 
phoTtosl  senie  of  tb«  word  'fact.'  Aitionmit  nUx-r  discuiiakina 
of  the  aense  of  tUs  JLogion  we  may  TVl(^^  to  Grcnft-ll  and  Hunl'a 
afltiapritwrpaoftheAOl'lAIHloraotr.),  I{v(J|«tb(JfjiI>>«i''>r. 
tfeiit.  1B97.  p.  'SSir),  ll'-inrlci  in  thL  (Slst  Aotf.  1807),  Swete 
(KxnCM.  TtriuM,  Kept.  lav:.  p.  M«t). 

V.  H.  STANTOK. 

FAT.— See  Food  and  SACRiriCK. 

FAT.— As  a  verb  'fat'  is  now  nearly  dunplaced 
by  '  fatU^n.'  It  occurs  in  Sir  211"  'The  grace  of  a 
wife  delightetb  her  husband,  and  her  discretion 
will  fat  hU  Wnes'  («■(«*■«.  RV  'fatten');  and  the 
pLcp.  '  fatted'  in  1  Iv  4"  ('  latled  fowl,'  Heb.  D-iat;, 
see  Fowls),  Jer  4tt"  ('  fatted  bullotks,'  RV  •  calves 
of  the  stall').  Lk  IS^"":  to  which  UV  adds 
I  8  28>*'afatted  calf  (AV 'a  fat  calf '». 

.1.  HASTrxas. 

FAT.— Fat,  meaning  a  largo  ve^el  for  iiolding 
lii|uids,  has  been  displaced   oy  'vat'  in   literary 
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English.  The  dilft.>r(!nre  livtw'ecn  the  tnelllngs, 
rays  Skent  {Etymol.  Diet,  a.v.)  \%  one  ot  dialeat 
onijr.  'flit'  UiinK  northern  and  *vat'  southern. 
Fat  occurs  in  AV,  Jl  2'''^  'the  fat«  shall  ovitHow 
with  wine  ami  oil,'  and  3""  (both  rp;) ;  in  the  coin- 
|Kiniul  'wiiK^fat'  in  la  t>3-  (nj),  Mk  12^  (i-ToX^iw, 
AV  101 1  '  wine  fat'  ae  two  words) ;  and  '  preasfat* 
(101 1  '  pr«««  fat ')  Has  2'*  (3"). 

RV  j^ivoft  •  vatd'  iu  Jl  (see  iiriver's  not4>,  ad  loc.), 
thoo^li  in  Pr  3'"  it  chan}:oH  'presses'  of  AV  into 
•  /aU '  {1^;).     '  Winefat '  of  Mk  12'  in  mode  *  wine- 

Iiress,'  and  '^ircasfat'  of  Hag  2'"  '  wlnolat'  (not 
ly  Anier.  RV).  Amcr.  RV  prefers  'winovpt-'  i^ 
wmi^fat  in  Is  ^P.    See  Wixe.         J.  Hastis 
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FATE.— See  Will. 

FATHER.— See  Family  and  GoD. 

FATHOM.— See  Weights  Ain>  MEASUitKS. 

FATLING. — A  fatlinK  is  nn  animal,  eapet-ially  a 
yann^  animal,  fattened  for  slaughter.  It  is  the 
tr"  oi  three  Ucb.  and  one  Greek  word.  (1)  MSrV, 
l-lu.  viiri'un,  2S  C",  la  U<,  Eik  39":  which  ia 
tlsewhere  tr*  'fat  cattle'  (RV  'fatlings'),  I  K 
l».u..».  .f^  beasU'i*"  RV),  lal":  'fat  beaata' 
(90  RV),  Am  5".  (2)  .7A7*/m.  Vu  fl6'* :  which  elae- 
where  owihfh  only  In  S^''  tr^  'fat  onen,'  AV  and 
RV.  (3)  MUhtiim,  IS  15',  which  means  '  WTOnda,' 
of  a  (tecaml.  iniVrior  sort  (a-s  AVm).  Kut  tliat 
iH  plainly  not  the  meanin;^  here,  llcncc  the  text 
ia  generally  amended  into  mashmannim  (:'j-7?^), 
which  is  found  in  Nch  S'**,  and  means  'fab  things,' 
*  delitrnuit^K '  (KV  *  the  fat ').  Tliin  is  the  read- 
ing followed  hy  EV,  and  it  haa  the  support  of 
Tarj;.  Sjt.  ancf  Arab.  VSS.  But  Driver  (Sotfs 
on  H'tm.  p.  94)  prefers  to  road  ha49himinim,  which 
oocurd  (in  the  RinR.)  in  Eik  34"  (and  elRcwhero), 
and  is  tr'  '  the  fat.^  He  then  renders  *  the  be^t  of 
ihc  flocka  and  the  herdi>,  even  the  fat  onen  and  tlie 
lambH'  (Q-ifiT)  D'ffr?).  (4)  aimrri  (lit.  'fed  with 
^Tain '),  Mt  22*  '  my  oxen  and  my  falling  are 
Jiillwr{Tini!iile'8tr»!  Wye.  'my  bolis  tbnJIsj  and 
my  vulatilis  [fowhO,'  after  Vulg.  tattri  mei  et 
aliitm).  To  those  RV  adds  (5)  Mrf dA,  Ezk  34" 
'the  fatiinjrs'  for  AV  'them  that  are  fed':  the 
woni  is  an  itdj.,  and  is  Ir**  '  fat'  in  v.*'  ('fat  cattle' 
AV  and  RV),  it  is  the  'fat'  kinc  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  (Gn  41).  J.  Ha-STinos. 

FAOCHIOM.— Jtli  13*  'she  .  .  .  took  down  his 
fauchion  from  thence,*  and  IG'  '  the  fanchiou 
iMueed  through  his  neck'  (AV  1011  'fauchin,'  RV 
'fioimitar').  The  Greek  is  dmriiinii  (in  16"  A  hoa 
dxtnixit,  to  whieh  Hutch  and  Red]>ath  give  a  sep. 
entrj'  in  their  Vonrurd  to  the  Hept.,  hut  with  a 
query),  found  only  here.  The  Ak.  ,  a  word  of  Persian 
orij;in,  is  often  nsnil  in  HertMlotiis  to  dewiribe  a 
aliort  sword.  See  Sword.  The  Eii^.  woni  was 
oripnally  the  name  of  '  a  brood  sword  more  or 
less  curved  on  the  convex  fide':  hut  in  later  use 
and  in  poetry  signiticd  a  sword  of  any  kind. 

J.  Hastinos. 

FAULT. — A  fanit  is  pni]i«rly  a  iltjfHrt  or  short- 
coming,'(/fii/»>K.f,  late  I-at.  ptcp,  (if  ffitUre,  t<)  fail, 
cnme  siiort.  Old  Fr.  /nntf.*)  either  of  material 
thing's,  ati  U.  nemers,  Froisuftri,  1.  clix.  193, 
*  Tbey  hatl  pret  faut  in  their  boost  of  vitnyle ' ;  or 
from  a  ref(»;.Tiized  standard  of  physical  'beauty, 
workmanship,  or  moral  roctitudo.  The  defect 
cxprcRtcd  by  'fault'  is  in  AV  almost  always  momJ, 
but  the  lai:gcr  meaning,  fihortcoming  in  any  aoue,  is 

*  FatiU  ll  Um  mora  auourate  HnellinB,  the  I  \x\nt  Inserted 
rrmn  Ui«  l&)lu«nocor  M./alia  and  l^t-foUert,  nlltioueh  the  u 
•t»ntb,nfooum<,  fortheA  In  the  Pvoltcr  ot  I&WUid  nvDliid '■ 
»\vn.\t /anie,  lli'fut.'Ii  iiiol^ra  cdiUoMoI  tbo  IV.  Wt.tycW  fault. 
iB  AV  ol  1011  it  "Mjavit  alwft^-a. 


ncen  in  Rev  14*  *  they  arc  withnnt  faolt  before  tho 
throne  of  God'  (d^wMot.  KV  '  without  blemiah ') ;  cf. 
Jade''*  'fauLtlets'  (d^^tovf,  KV  'without  hleniish'). 
In  1  Co  G*  tho  lea^t  deuruc  of  moral  blame  is  ex* 
pressed  (Gr.  f!m][ui.y  RV 'defect,' KVm  *  Ions'). 

Cnilk  (Kng.  of  ShaU.  p.  124)«»ji.  'tXvc  word/iiMrt  tormerij-, 
UimiiTh  atiitn  mEnitjln;  do  nmiv  than  IL  now  iloea,  c»mni 
•uractiuie*  ■  tuuvli  lircatcr  uviiclit  uf  iiici">li>i;  Uiui  we  now 
k^tACh  to  it.'    AiuI  h«  upvvt  u  on  eiuiipin  Jui.  Vna.  i.  UL  V— 

'  Who  t\n  knew  the  bekveiu  uieiiMM  M>T 
Tbode  th&t  h\ve  known  the  earth  tc  full  ol  balta* 

To  which  may  be  added  Tit.  Atuinni.  v.  ii.  17»— 

'  Yau  killed  lier  hiiR^and,  a,nd  for  thai  vll«  tttuU 
Two  ut  her  hrothi'TS  wHn  ooJideiMied  to  dCkth.' 

Sm  aIm  Rom.  ai*d  Jul  lu.  UL  S&— 

*  O  deadly  sin  I  O  nidc  anthnnMutaoa! 
Thy  fault  our  law  coIIj  death.' 

And  UUton,  PL  x]\.  537— 

•  WftOK  toul  idolatriw.  and  other  fsulM 
H<«pl  to  tliv  popular  autn,  uUl  io  inoeuM 
Ood,  u  to  Ivnvc  Uimi.' 

TMi  BTMtAr  tr^edotn  in  the  um  ol  'fault*  enabled  AV  to 
retAin  CovenUle'a  im  of  Uii  41*  *  Tbl>  d4Ti!  do  I  remraibn  in> 
fawte,'  thoujfli  Wvc  luud  '  I  knowlcche  ray  synne,'  and  the  Uwb- 
(N^[t>  U  sonie  liurty  tituca  lntri»lal«d  '•hi.'  OUier  worde 
usiuUly  tr^  'oin*  are  oocosloiully   raidored   fault,'  w  napQ 

(vb.)  Ex  &>* :  *  I^V  2  S  3B,  Pi  M»«.  A^eln.  in  Dt  ti^  .i;yi.  which 
U  everj'where  ein  tr*  *  wicknliin*,'  U  ti** '  toulU*  nllijuugh  all 
previous  VS.S  liod  eithor  'wn'  (Wyn.  Dou«y)  or  'iRepMe' 
(Cov.  Oen.  Illili.):  RV  gives  *  wi>:kcdneH*.'  And  rmfAwtmum 
tr>  -treiniMa'  Mt  ^*-^,  Mk  11«  «.  SCo&n,  Kpk  8l,Col9'«; 
■anfi>»-Uo4»&lLl«^".>>^a:  *  fair  Hoi  111.  U;  wKl'iin'Eph 
1'  S*.  Coi  2".  i»  tr"  ■  lauJt  ■  £  Go  h'"',  Ja  !M :  nv  yivea  '  trc^ws ' 
alMmyd,  except  Bo  lI"  '  toll/  tnor;.  '  Uc»|UW.' 

*  Make  no  faall,'  a  very  rare  expression,  U 
found  Sir  9^  (M^J  fXukwXjSotij,  RV  '  commit  no 
fauJt '). 

In  the  trial  before  Pilate,  St.  John  thrice  uiie«  ofrla 
(18»  19*  '),  and  St.  Luke  thrice  afrw  (-23^  >»•  "). 
Kxcept  in  Lk  23"  ('cause')  .AV  rendi-ra  in  encb 
ea«e  by  *  fault  * ;  but  tho  moaninj;  of  Uitb  words  is 
'ipTjund  for  committal,'  'legal  cause  for  profieeo- 
tion.*  RV  gives  'crime'  lu  Jn,  leaving  Lk  a»  in 
AV. 

Faulty  is  now  nearly  cmnfined  to  the  expfuaaion 
of  physical  defects.  In  2  S  14"  (tq^  adj.).  Hos  1U> 
(cp^  vh.  -bo  held  fnii]ty)iti8naeaaathee]cpreBaion 
of  moral  wrong,  ItV  'guilty.'  J.  IlABTLVas. 

FAVOUR. — Favour  is  of  frenuent  occurrence  in 
Shakespeare  and  el«)whore  in  tlio  sense  of  ptrsuntii 
apiieaniHce.  and  then  as  tiimply  meaning  the /«c« 

(cf.  Cou.N'riiN,v>'CE  and  Cheeii).  TIiuh  Siicnaar. 
FQ  V.  viL  39— 

•8h«  knew  not  bla  tavoui's  likHyncwe, 
For  many  K-Arm  and  many  titmry  braroa, 
Uut  Ntoud  loutT  atarlDg  on  bim  inonevt  unccruln  feeis.' 

More,  Utopia  (RobinMm's  tr*.  Luniby's  ed.  p.  10), 
'whom  by  his  favoure  and  apjparell  furthwith  I 
judged  to  be  a  mariner.'  Shuks.  As  You  Like  It, 
IV.  lii.  87— 

"Diebo^'  la  fair, 
Of  tcnuUo  tixvour' 

Rficon,  F.vHti/t,  '  Of  Beauty '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
170,  I.  17),  'In  lieautij,  that  of  Favour,  is  more 
then  that  of  (Colour.' 
It  is  wmiQtimea  «aid  that  I's  4o'»  11»«,  Pr  10*  29* 


nru  examples  of  tluA  meaning.     Itut,  though  the 
Hob.   [z'ip)  there  tr*  'favour'  is  literally  'face.* 
fnvour  or  goodwill  is  clearly  the  muaning.     In 
uiljcctiven  '  well-favoured  '  and  '  ill-favoured,'  li 
ever,  wtt  find  this  meaning,  as  Gn  'Jt>'^ '  Kuchel 
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•  TlM  comet  tr.  at  TC^Jl  fiM^^  U  dviibtf ul.  II  thevk  twtkkco 
oa  ard  wing-  fem.  (Oj^T.  Ufli.  Lex.)  the  meMiiiie  will  be  <tliy 
pooptn  1h  at  fault'  (hut  OIT  ia  nowhere  else  fcin..  not  oven  in 
JC  l^,  et-e  Moore,  ad  loc.);  If  u  ini  dltf.  bum:.,  '  tliou  wilt 
wmiitf  tliy  puople  (eo  Ptvh.  LXX,  aj.nrur  ««r  A*m  m).  TbU 
is  accepU-d  hy  Sfeefried'Stitdc,  wbo  panatiute  pMP9>  Sooin 
{iij  UkuUuch'e  AT)  pronounces  tiM  UT  anlitteUicihle. 
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beautiful  and  well  favoiir«I  *  (rufi?  hB%  lit.  •  fair  to 
be  Bveo.'  So  evIlfavourednesB,  Dt  17*  (rj  i97>  lit. 
'evil  tiling'). 

Id  Jot  ll»  /awur  in«uu  fctkrceljr  moro  tiun  nwrvy,  'lor  It 
wu  ol  Uh  Lord  to  hordon  their  bcaxU,  llut  titty  thoald  come 
kpkUHt  [inwl  lo  faoUlc.  uul  that  bo  piiicht  dcttrojr  tiivm 
utterly,  umI  th«y  iniffht  bare  no  tavour '  (njnn  :  In  £zr  0*  tlw 
tncKUiliig  i*  t^c  unw,  but  EV  ifiva  '  znco ' ;  overrwbers  cIm  tlw 
Uvb.  Murd  luciani  'iittrcaly  ).  CC.  KiyuJ^  TH«  GortnuHtr,  U. 
2US,  'And  tbcr,  which  by  titkl  Uw«  wtn  condetniied,  wera 
put  to  dctfac  williout  nur  teuour.'  J,  H AHl'INOS. 

FAVOUR.— The  interest  of  the  biblical  uae  of 
this  word  resitiea  chiedy  iti  it«  relation  lo  the 
t«rm  rfrace.  It  lias  not,  tike  tliat  term,  obtoinoil 
anr  floctrinal  li^ilicAnce.  While  \ip*f  in  the 
LXX  (Vclg.  ffratia)  is  its  prevoiling  e<iuivalent,  it 
is  OBoa  only  six  times  io  NT  to  tr.  that  word  (bcc 
also  Lk  1^  Kflxa/KTw^nj,  '  higlily  favoured  * ;  niarg. 
'  gracioualy  accejited '  or  *  rauf  fi  grAce<l ').  ( Jrace, 
iu  fact,  while  including  favuiir,  linplieii  much 
wore.  And  it  comes  aa  a  free  gift  ['Gratia,  nisi 
gratis  aitf  non  est  cratia'),  while  favotir  may  be 
won  or  deserved.  To  obtain  favour  lb  to  ploaee,  to 
ahow  favour  is  to  be  pleased- 

In  OT  the  dtstiuuliou  id,  however,  hardly  ftcr- 
ceptible.  The  iii^tintt  of  thu  triLnslatora  led  ilicm, 
it  U  true,  to  avi.>id  the  adjective  'favourable'  att  a 
rendering  of  vuj  ('  graeiouM  ')  uned  only  of  Ood  {with 
the  one  possible  exception  of  Pg  I  Vi*,  See  Cheyne, 
TAe  Book  oj'  Psatmr,  in  loc),  but  the  verb  [j?  and 
it«   other   derivatives   are   often    represented   by 

*  favoor.'  Thus  \r-,  3S_  tinios  rendered  '  grace,'  is  26 
times  tr*  '  favour.'  Nor  in  the  Rense  of  strengthen- 
ing help,  HO  prutiiiiieut  in  tJie  former  word,  alto- 
pother  alwt-nl  from  tlic  latter.  (See  Pa  6" 'with 
J'arour  wilt  thou  oom|>afi!j  liitu  aji  M-itli  a  ehield.'} 

Eight  other  Ueb.  root*,  implying  kindiiMs;,  good- 
icill,  pity,  are  represented  in  the  AV  by  *  favour.* 
The  raont  frequent  of  these  is  [^rj^acceT'tance, 
rendered  16  tiinty*  'favour.'  For  ^pi  lovin</-kind' 
ncas,  '  favour '  in  omployt^d  only  'A  timex. 

The  LXX  vary  much  more  tlian  the  Eng.  tr., 
the  idea  of  pity  pronnnncing  itjielf  in  fXcot,  while 
that  of  gooawill  comes  out  in  ti-SoKia,  Qi\i)tut,  rp6- 
aunrov  {□'ff).  So  in  tho  VuJg.  we  lind  »«t«r»«'orrfi«, 
voluntas,  vuittu.  A.  S.  AOLBN. 

FEAR. — For  tho  theology  of  Fear  see  next  article. 
Borne  olisolete  or  arcliaie  uAea  deseri'e  notice. 

1.  Following  the  Heb.  idiom,  'ray  fear,' '  thy  fear,' 
eto.,  stands  for  the  'fear of  mo,'  'of  tbe«,'ete, :  Ex 
23"  'I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee'  (rri*,  RV 

•  ray  terror ') ;  dob  IK* '  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me ' 
(inyti,  RV  •  his  terror ') ;  Jor  2"  '  my  fear  is  not  in 
thee '  {'ri^nt).  Similarly  Pa  00"  '  even  accordiiiLi  to 
thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath'  ('H'lfT?,  KV  'a<;coniing 
to  the  fear  that  is  due  unto  tliee,'  so  Perownu  ; 
Del.*  Chevne,  'the  fear  of  thee,'  with  the  same 
meaning ;  I>e  Witt,  '  But  who  has  yet  teamed  the 
wjwer  of  Thine  anger,  And  Thy  wrath  as  measured 
by  the  reverence  due  Thee!');  Is  63"  'O  LoRD. 
why  hast  tbou  made  ns  to  err  from  thy  wayn,  and 
hardened  onr  heart  from  thy  fearr'  (firsifT?,  ho  KV  ; 
Del.  '  so  that  wf  fear  time  not,'  evidently  the  geni- 
tive of  tho  object;  Orelli,  'that  it  fears  nut  thee*) ; 
Alnl  !■  '  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  T '  (■»**]'o)- 
Earlier  VSS  contJiined  this  idiom  yet  oftener,  fts 
Gn9^  Wye.  (13**"^)  'yonre  feerand  yonre  tremblyng 
\>6  ui>on  nlle  the  Weetia  of  crtlie'  (1388  '  yuure 
drede  and  tromblvng,'  AV  *  the  fear  of  tou  and 
tho  dread  of  yon  ].    2.  After  another  Hub.  idiom 

*  The  tufflx,  M>-a  Dvtitnch,  b  •Itlior  Um  geaiUvg  t»r  the  tab. 
J«ct,  i.ff.  moandiag  tu  Tliy  (cftrfuliivM  C'l^l'i  <ui  in  Exk  1») ;  or 
of  the  ob]«ct,  '  koc.  to  Uic  ff*r  that  b  du«  unto  thM.'  Th« 
Iftttfr  way  at  ukiiis  ll  ii  moni  nicunl  In  il«eU  (cl.  v>,  £t  XU*', 
DlS^),  RDd  b*re<:n>T«ctcriEu  theknawledct  IJiat  Ism  nurcty 
fOuiKl  M  a  kuowl«dg«  ttut  to  dotcnuiutd  by  tfao  tear  gt  God  vui 
tmly  reUglaiia 


'fear'  is  used  for  the  object  of  fear,  that  which 
is  feared  :  (in  31"  'the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
fear  of  Jaaac'  (to5,  ItV  '  Fear,'  as  n  jiropcr  name  : 
hat  to  personify  is  to  miAS  tho  idiom,  of  which 
Spurrell  {Mates  on  the  Text  of  Gen.)  gives  examples 
from  Fesh.  Targ.  etc.),  so  v.",  Ps  3i"  'I  was  a 
reproach  among  all  mine  enemies,  but  especially 
among  my  neignboiirs,  and  a  fear  to  mine  ocqoaint- 
ance'  h-TS) ;  I»*24'*  *  he  who  Heeth  from  tho  noise 
of  tho  tear  shall  fall  into  the  pit"  (1T9):  P8  53'' 'There 
were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear'  m-os'  (oi;* 
i-f  n.'irii^  iw^qp) ;  Pr  1*  '  1  will  mock  when  your 
fear  oometh  '  (Cfinj) ;  Is  8'-  "  '  neither  fear  ye  their 
fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the  I^onl  of  Hosts 
himself ;  and  Ut  him  be  your  fear,  and  Ut  him  be 
your  dread '  (o;*|Tio  .  .  .  W-j-a) ;  Ps»**  'I  sought  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  me,  and  delivereil  me  from  all 
my  fears '  ('oiiiic) ;  Pr  If>»*  'The  fear  of  the  wicked, 
it  fihall  come  njion  him'  (vvT'T^);  Islitf*  '1  also 
will  eliooKe  their  delusions,  and  brin^  their  fears 
upon  them'  (cr"ni9).  Cf-  Pr  lO"  Chjv.  'Tlio  wayc 
oi  tlie  LoitUK  geueth  a  corage  >*nto  ye  g^Nlly,  hut  it 
is  a  fearo  for  wicked  doers ' ;  Herbert,  'lite  TcmpU, 
I'M,  1.  29— 

*  Coll  In  th;  dnib't-ttttd  there,  tie  up  thy  feon.' 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fear,  n  '  slavish  feare, 
end  a  sonlike  feare'  (Hieron,  WorLi,  i.  13U).  The 
latter  is  now  used  onlv  of  our  relation  Co  God. 
But  it  was  formerly  apttricil  to  the  reverence  due  to 
any  superior,  as  Ko  13'  '  Kender  to  all  their  dues  : 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  out>toin  to  whom 
custom  :  fear  to  whom  fear.'  Cf.  Knox,  fTist.  194, 
'  we  deny  neither  Toll,  Tribute,  nor  fear,  to  her 
[the  Queen  Itcgent]  nor  her  offieen.'  Asebam 
{Toxopkiiiif,  B.  fol.  3S.  ed.  1545)  says  that  a  priest 
should  have  'a  liadyo  ful  of  innnlyu  authoritio  to 
fear  ill  men.*  4.  The  article  l>clng  former!}'  used 
freely  with  abstract  nounf*.  we  find  '  a  fear,'  Ezk 
30"  *'l  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egj-pt'  (mc|% 
KV  retain ») ;  .-Vd.  Est  13*  'in  a  fear'  (iyui'tdaat, 
KV  •  in  an  agony  '). 

In  tlie  quotation  from  Aseham  above,  the  verb 
to  fear  is  n.ved  in  the  active  sense  of  put  fear  into, 
terrify.  Thin  niMining,  thougli  it  occurs  but  onee 
in  AV,  is  common  in  the  earlier  VSH  and  in  £ng. 
writers  of  the  time. 

Thui  Lv UP*  Wye '  Uit  town  of  » fleyiiM  teef  ilutl  fcro  bum*; 
Dn  4»  Odv.  *  O  BolthaMr,  l«l  tMtlur  tha  onune  ner  ctii>  liiLrr. 

CtAclon  tbcTMlI  fears  Uw ' ;  S  Oo  1C»  Oen.  ISeo,  *  Thit  I  my 
t  1  [Qftr  not  sctne  M  it  tMra  to  lf«r«  yoo  with  Irtten'  (ao 
Wyr.).  Ci.  E3yot,  Th*  Gormvmr,  i.  £47,  'Ibu  kxmxI  busbanao, 
vrhiLn  he  hath  Knren  his  (p-oundc,  Mtt«-Ui«  up  clonghtcs  op 
thT«dea,  which  sobw  cbU  enallo,  sonw  liliTidiur*.  ur  oth«r  lika 
•hoiras,  to  fous  sway  birdes.  which  h«  fonii^-l )■  rMy  to  <!«• 
DOOrs  sad  burte  fato  ooms.*  Bo  Foxo,  Aetr*  amt  Man.  i.  496  (n1. 
t&sn  *  A  «rond«rful1  snd  lerribU  Mrtlu|ii&kc  f<;ll  tlimu^h  out  aJ 
Kncuad:  vherupon  diocra  of  Ihs  mitinsruies  brine  titwl  by 
(h«  >tr«lK«  and  «rond«rfulI  d«ii)on«trfttmn,  ib>iilitlny  wlutt  it 
■hotikl  in«ftne,  thnus^ht  It  k<xkI  to  Icauo  of  from  Ihcir  dsUnuia- 
aU  purpoto';  !l)ieii*er,  FQ  ii.  vU.  SS — 

'  For  all  tbftt  here  on  owrth  we  dmdf  ull  hold. 
Be  but  OS  bOKs  to  tKvna  babos  withftll, 
Oompftred  U>  tbe  onstorM  In  tho  mw  entJirsIL' 
Mors,  UU>fta(Roh.  tr«>.  Lnmby's ml.  p.  UK,  I.  STi),  t-xprnoNMi  his 
ide«l  of  toUntlora  la  tlio  wgnb,  '  Tbcy  sImi  wlitch  do  nofc  wrre 
to  ObrletCA  rvliuion,  fe*re  no  man  from  it,  Dor  «p<<*lM  ■cainiit 
anv  msn  tbst  bsth  recvlvod  It.'     Tindalc.   Wvrlu,  u  ',  kiji 
Scriplure  b  's  ccnifort  In  sdvtnritj-  tluit  wc  dMiwir  not.  and 
(i-nn-th  ui  In  pra^wHty.  that  we  sin  not*;   ftwl  KxjnitUiunM, 
Hh.  'Iciirinr  you  with  the  bug  oi  eccommaiilaatKiu.'     From 
Slmks.  t^u- row.  c/Sfcmc,  1. 11.  ai!>— 

'  IIkvc  I  not  in  » irilvlicd  battlfl  h«&rd 
X>oud  liu-tiras,  Dclchlnir  ttccd*,  nrd  tnimtwti  cluig  t 
And  lio  you  tell  me  o(  %  woman'*  tonmic. 
That  (rives  not  half  so  (tval  a  blow  to  buar 
A*  vrill  n  cbwtnut  in  s  tamMr'i  ftrs  T 
Tuib  I  Utah  I  teir  boyt  with  hugs.' 

*  Barls  iPt(UUr  of  1539,  p.  201)  says  Umt  In  this  eauunpis 
'fcsr'ia  used  In  t)ie  anckut  aonM  of  f.'Kll,  suddeo  alsm, 
ahock  ol  dsrijer.  Rut  that  wsm  iceins  to  bav«  bvea  dropped 
rery  «arlr,  Iotib-  before  the  day*  of  Corordalc,  who  Onrt  qms 
'fear*  licW  (Wv<>IU  u  usual  haviar  '  dread *),  sad tt)s  Heb.  ts 
tba  nunc  aa  io  the  other  paMa^TM  quoted  above. 
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DftTk*  qoAtM  (romBp.  Ar>dpew«  (».  8),  ■  Knowing  ibut  w*  fear 
bcHMKir  Bnrl  pow«T,  LboughHlBattnilfarftKiiallliiur,  llf!fF3rcth 
u8withOnewhoMlioeourB4>d  power  taaWlh  fur  evi.-r,'whor«Uio 
neuLcr  mid  uttw  wnasi  ot  the  word  ue  foand  toK«tb«r. 

The  example  in  AV  is  Wia  17"  •  For  though  no 
terrible  thing  did  fear  them  :  yet  beiog  scared  \nt]i 
beftste  that  passed  t>y,  nnd  hiivin";  of  neriiftntA,  they 
(lied  for  lew'  (^0^a*i.  RV  'iiirrit.'ht»?d').  A  Heb. 
ifliam  is  expressed  in  the  plira)*e  *  fear  before.' 
which  occurs  1  Ch  10».  Ps  WJ».  Eo  8'*  "*,  Hhk  1". 
Thus  Pb  06»  'O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness:  fear  before  liim,  all  the  earth'  ()Vn 
VJ99,  RV  '  tremble  before  him  ').  The  \-erb  b  used 
in  a  gTamnititina.1  mi»ronatruction  in  Is  57"  'And 
of  whom  li.'ixt  tlum  l>ceii  afraid  or  feared,'  which 
is  rectified  in  RV  '  And  of  whom  hast  thon  heen 
afrnid  and  in  fear?' 

Foarfal  in  older  Enp.  meant  'greatly  fearing* 
as  well  as  'greatly  to  be  feared.'  Both  senses  are 
nsed  in  AV  and  retained  in  KV.  1.  IH  20"  '  What 
man  u  there  that  u  fearful  and  fainthearted?' 
(••XP);  Jg  7*  'fearful  and  afraid'  (k^-J;  la  35* 
'  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be 
stronc,  fear  not'  (a'rnrjn)'',  lit.  'hasty  of  heart.' 
as  ItVm) ;  Mt  «*•  '  Why  are  ve  feiirful,  O  yo  of 
littlo  faith?'  (3«X6f;  eo  Mk  4*',  Rev  21"  [all]); 
Sir  2"  22*  1  Mao  3=*.  2  Mac  8".  Cf.  Adams. 
//  Peter,  65,  'If  thou  lowest  God,  thou  wilt  be 
fearful  to  uflund  him,  careful  to  please  him  * ; 
•ad  Chapman,  Homers  Kiads,  xxiii.  "40 — 

*(>n  Ihv  Bhnr*.  for-nff,  ho  rAun'it  to  taIbo 
A  ibip-mast :  U>  whoM  top  the;  tied  a  (earful  dove  by  th*  toot. 
At  whirl)  a.llKhtiL' 

3.  Ex  16"  '  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holinesB, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?'  (nSi^?  »n''3, 
lit.  "feared  [in]  prawes';  nsnally  understood  'to 
be  feared  even  when  praised  ' ;  kaliarh,  '  awful  in 
praises, — the  qnalitiea  which  are  meniiuntjd  in 
praising  Him  hll  tlie  mind  with  awe  and  revur- 
eooe' :  in  Kautzsoli,  Du  fitrchtbarer  in  RuHmcs- 
tAaten.  '  fearful  in  dccdn  of  praise  * ;  ^o  last,  or 
Ozf.  Iteb.  Lex.  '  terrible  in  attributes  that  call  for 
praise,'  Iteing  best);  Dt  28"  'that  thou  mayest 
tear  this  glorious  and  ftArfut  name,  ttte  LOim 
THy  OOD'  (K^iJ):  Lk  21"  'fearful  jtightu'  (Tit 
i^1Tf>»>  edd.  i>63rtQpa,,  RV  'terrors');  He  KF 
'ft  certain  fearfnl  looking  for  of  jndgmeut' 
(^^ifSepii :  80  V  n,  but  in  12="  'terrible,'  iSV  'fear- 
ful': tp.  is  always  used  of  that  which  inspirtt 
fear) ;  2  Ka  8»  &  15»,  2  Mac  I«  Cf.  Melvill. 
Diary  (Wod.  p.  271),  'The  miuisterie  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  was  verie  steadable  and  mightie 
that  yeir,  and  diviirs  yein  following,  maist  L-om- 
fortable  to  the  guid  and  godly,  and  maist  fcirfull 
to  the  enemies.'  'Awful'  and  'dreadful'  have 
both  meanings  also. 

Fearfully  is  found  only  in  Ps  139**  '  I  am  fear- 
fuJIv  and  wonderfully  mode'  (*n'^^;  n\tr;\3,*  Del. 
'  "  f  am  M-ondcrfully  cumo  into  being  under  fearful 
circuTiistantei*,"  i,e,  cirfimi.-ttanceM  that  e,NCttu  a 
shuddiT,  Kc.  of  astonidhuienl' i  Chej*ne,  'graced 
so  fearfully  and  gloriously  ').t 

Fcarfulnoss  has  in  the  earlier  VSS  both  the 
meanincs  of  fearful,  as  Ezk  30^'  Cov.  '  a  tearful- 
ness will  I  sendc  into  the  Egipcians  londe ' ;  2  Mac 
IG^  Cov. '  sende  now  also  thy  good  angell  before  as 
(o  T-OKDR  of  heavens)  in  tlie  fearfulnestie  and  dre<Ie 
of  thy  mightie  arnm.'  But  in  AV  '  fwirfuhnw;* ' 
means  always  the  feeling  of  fear.  appreheuHiun, 
timidity:  Ps  50»,  Is  33'*  21*,  2  Es  6"  ll*»  15". 

'  See  Dartdioo,  Syntax,  f  71,  Bnu.  2. 

t  Be«  Cheync't  vrTiotA  Dot«  (Uook  qf  J'talma,  p.  SSS) ;  It  Is  par- 
tlmtwlj  icCNxL  He  aiya,  '  Hlulic  ooiutdvn  Huch  ft  t>unt  ot 
BdmJrstJon  initpproprI&t«  lo  the  cm«  tj  hunuui  birth.  Biit 
whyT  Ikko  the  production  of  m  botnftti  huid.  Whf  dbniild 
not  a  sensitive  poet  thrill,  like  Browning*!  heralne  [Jama  X>m'i 

"  Thff  beuity  In  this— Imw  free,  bow  flns 

Tore*rainMt''T* 


ItV  adds  Wis  17'  'These  were  t?tgmseJva  sick  with 
a  ludicrous  fearfulness'  (waraTAao-rov  tiXA^taf, 
AV  'fear  worthy  to  be  laughed  at'). 

J.  Ha.stisgs. 

FEAR.— A«  in  Eng.,  so  in  Heb.  and  in  Gr,  the 
saniu  ivords  are  used  to  express  emotions  of  fear 
wliiirh  diller  widelv  in  their  ethical  character.  At 
on«  tml  of  tli«  wale  we  have  Hie  f(iar  of  the  LORD, 
whifh  is  the  Wginning  of  wi^wlom  (I'a  ill")  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man  (Ec  12") :  at  tlie  other  end 
that  fear  of  pain,  shtinie,  or  death,  which  is  craven, 
servitt;,  and  .•telfuih,  and  which  is  often  rehukml  in 
Scripture.  But  it  is  iiupoasihle  to  draw  any  .Hliarp 
lino  lietwuen  the  two  kinds  of  fear,  for  in  the  im- 
perfection of  human  character  one  motive  shades 
off  into  another.  Once  even,  by  a  bold  anthropo* 
morphium,  God  HimBelf  is  f>aid  to  fear  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word  (Dt  32=",  see  Driver's  uot«). 

The  fear  which  is  merely  self -regarding  onght 
not  to  exist  in  a  rational  being  who  knows  that 
God  is  his  Father  and  underHtands  enough  to  trust 
Him.  Perfect  love  uu^teth  out  fear  (iJn  4"). 
But  man.  an  he  is,  fejirs  the  fore&s  of  nature, 
wliirh  he  does  not  understand  or  cannot  control, 
beuauso  he  does  nut  trust  God's  providence.  And 
he  fenrs  his  fellow-man,  because  he  is  aware  that 
brotherly  instincts  have  grown  weak  with  tho 
sense  of  the  loaa  of  God's  Fatherhood.  'Thus 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  na  all.*  When 
Adam  felt,  ho  was  afraid  because  he  was  naked 
(Gn  3"*),  and  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  face  God  : 
thus  fear  of  4<o(l  took  its  rise  in  the  violation  of 
peaoeful  fellowshii)  with  Uim.  Similarly,  Cain 
violates  human  fellowship,  and  fears  man  because 
he  is  an  antlaw  and  God's  curu  is  upon  lum 
(Gn  4'^''*).  Fear  is  thus  the  natural  conscqaence 
of  misdoing  (Pr  2S'),  ami,  act-ordingly,  is  fwuie- 
limes  expri^^nly  xaid  to  tie  iuftiL-ted  a»  a  puniKli- 
mcnt  {Lv  2ii",  Dt  iS"-*").  Tlie  (street  of  sflfiftlj 
fear  is  to  imiiian  the  coward,  he  lu»es  spirit  (Jos 
2'^ ;  for  the  same  phrase  used  in  a  higher  »cusc, 
see  1  K  10'*) :  such  men  are  to  he  rejuctcit  from 
active  service  in  the  army,  lest  the  infection  of 
their  timidity  Hpniad  (Dt  20",  Jg  7').  Courage  ia 
especially  mx-dwl  in  a  prophet  (Jer  I*,  Exk  3*(. 
Fear  i»  to  be  overcome  by  faitli  in  God  (Ps  U2'-"). 
In  liev  21'  the  fearful  are  numbered  with  tbe 
unbelieving  among  tho  most  giicvou-*  tinners. 

Thu  nobler  fear  has  no  tliought  of  dangor  to 
self,  BO  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  very  op|>o»ite 
to  the  fear  of  man  (Is  8**-  •»,  Mt  10*) :  but  it  ariscA 
fntm  tim  venae  of  the  nearness  of  some  higher  and 
holiiir  being.  Thus  the  beaiflta  fenr  man  (tin  B"), 
ami  man  fears  angels  and  spirits,  and,  a^xive  all. 
God.  To  fear  the  Lord  (the  phrase  occurs  far 
more  often  with  J*  tlian  with  Eluhim)  nieaiis 
rather  to  feel  awe  of  what  He  is,  than  fear  of 
what  He  might  do.  It  is  fear  of  a  Perw>n  (J"  ia 
God'it  )>cr»onal  name],  of  Hin  vliaraetcr,  dignity, 
aad  liolinci*.'*,  rather  tlian  of  His  ciowcr  or  worka. 
The  fcnr  of  the  LORD  is  to  hate  ovil  ( I'r  8").  Fear 
in  tho  Wtter  sense  of  the  word  is  the  mainspring 
of  religion,  and  'to  fear'  is  constantly  used  nm 
signifymg  'to  worship,'  whether  the  object  be 
the  true  God  or  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (c.7. 
2  K  17**'").  Thus,  too,  Jacob,  when  dealing  with 
Lahan,  calls  J'  the  1-Var  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gn 
31*^"^),  that  is.  theohiectof  his  \«ur»hii>  and  ivligi- 
ous  awe.  Tliis  kind  of  fear  is  so  lar  removed 
from  the  lower  sort,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing  (juolities  given  by  God's  Spirit  to  the 
Mesoianic  King  (Is  11^',  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord),  and  the  praj-ers  of  the  Incarnate  Soa 
were  heard  because  01  His  go«lly  fear  (He  5^). 

But  men  are  only  gradually  trained  to  the  level 
of  this  buty  and  cTiiunterested  fear.  They  often 
have  to  be  taught  to  fear  God  at  all,  even  in  the 
lower  sense  ;  and  this  leswn  is  eoforMd  by  divine 
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I.imL*»liineot8  (I  S  12"),  just  as  civil  punit^linienta 
tcAcb  uitin  the  authority  of  the  law-  throiigli  ianr 
(Dt  ].1"|-  It  is  poMible  to  tracti  |iro;i;;ress  in  the 
conception  of  fear  taught  in  tho  uible.  Thus  at 
Sinai  tlio  ]it^]t\«  fear  the  lire  (Ex20"-»);  hut  at 
Horcb  till.'  {iruphet,  in  tAu^ht  to  look  for  lltMl  in  the 
still  BTunll  voicti  rather  than  in  the  firtj  anil  temprnt 
(1  K  19") ;  and  E/x>ki«l  is  told  not  to  crouch  U»ore 
God,  but  to  stand  ujron  his  feet  when  God  speiika 
to  him  {Kzk'2')-  So  in  tho  NT  boldness  towards 
God  U  ini:ukrat«d  as  nmch  as  fear,  Chri«t  having 
openf,il  up  the  way  of  accnn  for  all  who  are  unit«a 
to  Him  :  Mw  Kph:J'«,  He  4"  10'».  1  Jn  2»  3«  i"  (cf. 
Ro  S"  contrast  bet.  spirit  of  bondajfti  and  of  ado[j- 
tion).  But  Christ  does  not  encourage  thu  idea  tliat 
it  ia  aayet  poaeible  to  8«pcrse<le  the  motive  even  of 
selfiah  fear;  Ue  eivca  grave  wamin<;i!i  of  tho  i-on- 
sequenceij  that  wUI  follow  sin  hereafter,  and,  while 
Ho  tc'llii  His  'friends'  not  to  fear  men.  He  hid* 
them  emphatically  to  foar  Him  who  hath  power 
U)  east  into  hoU  {Lk  12*-  •). 

In  Ac  'one  that  feamtli  Gal'  ia  often  uBod 
technically  to  mean  a  prot*etyte,  even  thoiiyh  on- 
circumcised  (Ac  10^).  This  is  hIbo  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ot,3(5(K'«.  one  that  worship|ieth  Go<t,  alw 
transUtcd  'devout.'    See  CoLtKAUK,  Rkvkresce. 

W.  O.  BuRitows. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS.— It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  thU  ortirlu  '  ititu  four  parts— 

1.  P«a«U  connMtMl  with  thr  )n«titntlo«i  of  Um  Sabbath. 
IL  Tba  gTvftt  UlstoriuJ  FaUvals,  Pwao/vr,  Pontn-oiti  and 
Tohemodoa. 

III.  TIM  Ulnor  FrcUrotk. 

IV.  The  fut  or  tfa«  Itaj  ol  AtoneraeDt  and  the  Minor  nuts. 

T.  Feasts  (xisnkcted  with  the  IM8tit(Jtion 

OF  TlIK  SSABIIATH. 

(I)  The  Sahhath.  (2)  Tho  New  Moon.  (3)  The 
Fea.'st  of  Tnimpets  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  Sab- 
batical month.  (4)  Thu  Sahhatical  year,  (o)  The 
Jubilee  year. 

Tho  sacred  number  7  dominates  the  cycle  of 
reliffions  obser\ancefl.  Every  7th  day  was  a 
Sabbath.  Every  7th  month  wns  •  sacred  month. 
Every  7th  year  was  a  Sabbatical  year.  After 
7  timen  7  was  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Tho  Feast 
of  the  PoMtover,  with  tho  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Brearl,  began  14  rUv«  (2x7)  after  tlw  bepinnin^ 
of  the  month,  and  laiited  7  days.  The  Kuaj^t  of 
Pmtwost  wa«  7  linie-s  7  day»  nft*r  the  Ff^ist  of 
thePosHover  Tlie  Ft.«HHl  of  Tuberuadex  begun  14 
days  (2x7)  after  the  be<:iuning  of  the  month  and 
loftted  7  days.  The  7tQ  month  was  marked  by 
(1)  Fea»t  of  Trumpets  on  tho  Ist  day.  (2)  Fast  of 
Atonement  on  the  10th  day.  (3)  Feast  of  Tabcr- 
nacle.*)  from  the  15th  day  tu  tho  21st.  The  dayn  of 
'  Huly  C-on vocation '  were  7  in  number — 2  at  the 
Pa-stovor,  1  at  Hente(H>}<t,  1  at  the  Pen8t  of 
TrumpctM,  1  at  the  Uay  of  Atonement,  1  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabemaclej",  and  1  on  the  day  following, 
tho  Kth  day.  (Willis,  Worship  of  the  OidCovenani, 
pp.  Kkl,  l»l}. 

(I)  The  Sabbath,  ny^,  yn^t,  adfJparov.^ln  Am  8», 
2K  4^-^,  Is  I'*,  HoH  2"  it  is  conneetod  with  the 
f/ew  jnuon.  Wohahly,  the  Sabbath  wrm  uri^xinally 
regulate^i  by  the  pha.«es  of  the  ukmju,  and  thti-^ 
occnrre4l  on  Hie  7lli,  14th,  2Ul,  and  28th  days  of 
the  month,  the  new  moon  being  reckoned  as  the 
first  Sabbath.  'Among  the  Assyrians  tho  firr^t 
twenty-eight  days  of  every  montn  were  divided 
into  four  weeks  of  seven  days  eat-li.  the  seventh, 
foartecnth,  twenty-Srst.  and  twenty  eighth  days 
rMpeetively  Iwing  Sabbatha,  and  there  vas  a 
general  pruhihition  of  work  on  these  daya* 
(George  Smith,  Assyrinn.  Eponi/m  Cinrwi,  19 f., 
(]uuted    by  WellhauHen,    Prolct/omejut,    112,    antl 

*  Tbf  ortlde  b  fen<>ra1.  Fuller  (]i>tAlli  will  b«  tn\irul  iinrier 
th«  ortlcln  on  Uw  Kporoto  Fu«ta  and  t'oaU.    See  oho  tho 


Schultz,  OT  Tkcol.  \.  204,  who  also  mentions  tho 
primitive  Delphic  cunlwm  of  giving  orncles  on  the 
7th  day  as  the  day  dedicated  to  Apollo).  Schtiltx 
also  poiotH  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  derivo  tho 
name  Sabbath  from  the  planet  Saturn,  which  the 
Itabhis  call  'Shahbti,'  and  thuf  to  bring  the 
Sahliath  hotiilay  into  ccmnexion  with  the  Clmldee 
worship  of  the  tilancts.  *  The  naming  uf  the  days 
after  certain  planH-gcKls  can  hardly  be  so  old  as 
the  Sabbath  holiday.^ 

For  tho  Sabbath  law  sec  Ex  16»^  (P  and  J), 
3(y  (E).  23"  (J),  Sl'^"-*"  ID,  34"  (JE>,  3.1'  fF).  Lv 
19»  (H),  '23*  (P).  2fi3  (H).  Nu  13»-»«  (P),  28*  »  (P), 
Ut  B'*-"*.  In  Ex  20*  (E)  it  is  to  coumiomomto 
GimI's  seventh  day  uf  rei^t  at  the  creation.  In  Dt 
5i3-i»  i^_  cuminemoratea  the  redempticm  of  iBmel 
from  Egypt.  On  the  Sabbath  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  Barrifii:e  — the  'continunl  Hiicrilico'— 
of  a  lamb  lu  a  bunit-olfering  wiitt  douhleil.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  Sabbath  observance  in  tho  dayn 
of  the  I'atriarcha.  There  is  little  cvidcnco  of 
Sabbath  ohsorvoncc  before  t)ie  time  of  tbo  Hxih; 
(Jrr  17»^=^,  Kzk20'»- '»•"•«  Is  &ff'-»6S'0.  Greater 
strictness  marks  the  post-exilic  period  {N«h  8***' 
1(^1  13»»-w>.  For  the  39  kind«  of  work  pruhihitcil 
by  the  Itahhis  on  the  Sabbath,  and  fnr  ninny  other 
ocltons  and  empluvments  which  cannot  Ihj  KUmmod 
np  under  any  of  tnem  which  were  aloo  forbidden, 
see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  W-105.  cf.  1  Mao  2»*-*- 
»-«,  2  Mac  5=  8*»  12»  IS"-,  Mt  I2»-".  Mk  3'->, 
Lk  0'-'«  13""''  14'-«,  Jn  5'-"  »>•-«  Sabbath -breaking 
was  punishable  with  death  (Nu  I5«»-  (P),  Ex  31""- 
(•I]),  cf.  Ex  10*  (>I),  where  the  Manna  eeosos  on  the 
Sflbhath,  and  Ex  3.V  (P),  where  no  fire  is  to  be 
lighten).  Aa'ordin^  to  thy  tcMtimony  of  Ju>iej)hti8, 
the  high  priest,  altJiough  legally  tmund  to  ofncinto 
only  on  toe  Day  of  Atonement,  yet  actoally  offici- 
atou,  as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on  the 
occasiuQ  tif  tlic  New  Moons  or  other  festivals  iu 
tlie  course  of  the  \Hwi.r  (.!<>«.  BJ  V.  v.  7), 

(2)  The  Xnv  iVoon  (1)  et^n,  (2)  ^r>j  ir^,  (3)  ^iH 
&y\,  (4)  ^y-lv  VK7,  »>ivtii)vla,  »*0M'?''£a.— Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sabbath  (rcc  almvc).  '  When  under 
the  inftneoce  of  the  Chaldee  method  of  dividing 
time,  the  course  of  tlio  moon  with  its  four  phases 
wajt  aduptud  as  the  unit  of  time  mca:«ui'i>uieiit,  the 
new  moon  and  the  7th  day  wore  nitturally  regarded 
Hs  the  4'liief  diviKiiim*  \A  time,  nnd  tliHruforH  an  hidv 
days'  (Stliultz.  OT  Th-ni.  \.  a.t4).  From  2  K  4"  i't 
would  apjwur  that  (he  prophets  were  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  the  people  around  them,  and  perhaps 
of  granting  inrinirers  and  sappUanld  an  audience 
at  new  moons  and  on  Snbbutlw.  At  every  new 
moon  tho  number  of  Imrnt-offt-'rings  wo-h  largely 
increased  ;  and  in  n<lditi(>n  a  kid  of  the  goato  was 
to  Ite  oll'ere*!  for  a  sin-oirering  (Kx  40'-''  (P),  Nu 
lO'o  (P)  28'»»  (P)  2!»»  (P),  I  S  aiV"-"  I  Ch  23", 
2Ch2*.  2Ch29",  P«  81'*,  Is  I"»  Hos  2",  1  Es 
£>*«.  M.  ST.  g<  yi«.  n.  t3^  I  Mac  10",  Col  2"). 

(3)  TAe  Feast  of  2'rnmpe/jt  on  tho  Ut  day  of  the 
Sabbatical  month,  n:^"t?  jVi;i,  fixTifioiTVfw  ffa\riyywi; 
— The  7th  niontli — TLsri — wa.i  the  sacred  month. 
(In  the  new  moon  of  tlie  7th  month — the  Feast  of 
Trumpet.'i — uild  ilional  hnmt  -  olhM  ings  wuru  sao* 
rificed  {Nu  29'«  )  P).  Lv  23"- » (P)). 

(4)  Tiu  Sabhntiral  Veur.  ritf^  i^;^  r;tf,  <rd$^Ta 
d..diroMr.j  tH  yp  (Ex  23'"- »  |J).  Lv  25i-''»»-"  (H). 
Lv  2G»^  (H),  Dt  lo»"  31»-").— The  Sabbatical 
year  represented  a  still  further  consecration  of 
lime  to  Cud.  The  land  wa»  to  kcou  a  Sabbath. 
The  fields  were  neither  to  be  tillwt  nor  reaped. 
*  Nature  is  to  be  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  the  service 
whicti  mankind  exacts  from  her,  and  to  lie  left 
entirely  to  herself.  Only  what  she  vulnntarilT 
oflers  IB  to  be  taken,  and  that  not  for  anv  .■Tlfifh 
purpose*  (Schnltz,  OT  Thcol.  i.  363).  'llelwew 
slaves  were  to  l)e  set  free  nnlera  they  wished  to 
remain  in  service  (Ex  21^'  (J)).    A  b&rvcsi  was  to 
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bo  given  qraiis  to  tlie  poor  of  the  people  (Ex  23'°- " 
(J)}.  Release  from  dobt  is  prescribed  (Dt  10^''). 
In  Ex  '23  (J)  tbo  arrangemont  U  made  for  man  ;  it 
is  a  limitation  for  the  oouiaion  ^ood  of  private 
rights  of  property  in  land, — in  fact,  for  the  uenelit 
oftht!  laudluita,  who  in  tlie  7th  voiir  are  to  have  the 
usufruct  of  the  soil ;  in  Lv25  (H)  tlie  arrangement 
in  for  the  suke  of  the  land, — that  it  may  rwt,  if 
not  on  th(j  7th  day,  at  least  on  the  7th  j'ear;  and 
for  the  sake  of  tht;  Sabbath,— that  it  niav  extend 
it«  supremacy  over  nature  also  (WcHhauson, 
J'rxilcijotnena,  118).  At  the  F.  of  Tabeniacica 
at  the  cummenccment  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  t)ic 
whole  taw  waa  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people 
(Neb  &'*•'•).  The  70  years'  captivity  and  the 
land's  linsolation  were  regarded  a*  maKing  op  for 
the  unobsen'ed  Sabbathenf  tlnj  land  (Camo.  Comp. 
to  the  JiibU,  p.  412)  (2Ch  30",  Jer  3-1""}.  After  the 
return  from  exile  Xehemiah  bound  the  Jews  by  a 
covenant  to  keep  them  (Neh  10*'). 

(fl)  TK«  Ycnr  of  Juhiiee  •  i^t,  Ainvvt,  SjV,  ^navrftf 
d^^ircut  en^aala  (I.v  2:."-»»  27"->*).— Peraliar  to  P. 
Aa  the  Sabbatical  year  eorrespiinded  with  the  7th 
day,  f*o  the  year  of  Jubilee  cMjrresponded  with 
the  GOtli,  i.e.  Pentecost.  'As  the  liftietb  day 
after  the  Fieven  Sabbath  days  is  celebrated  aa  a 
closing  festival  of  the  forty*nine  days*  period, 
BO  ia  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  seven  Sabbatic 
yeara,  aa  rounding  off  the  larger  interval ;  tbo 
seven  Salibatlia  falliiig  an  harvest  time,  which 
are  usually  reckoued  »i»;<;ially  (Lk  6'),  have,  in 
the  eircuiiiHtance  of  their  interntptiiig  harvc^st 
work,    a  particular   resemblance  to  the  Sabbatic 

J  ears  which  interrupt  a^Icultnre  altogetJier. 
ubiloe  ta  thnii  an  artificial  institution  BUpor- 
imposed  upon  the  years  of  fallow,  regarded  as  bar. 
vest  Sabbaths  after  the  analogy  of  Pf  ut«emt '  (Woll- 
hnusen,  Jfrolf(jomfna,  liy).  There  were  two  main 
elei)ii:nta  in  the  Juhilce — the  emancipHtion  of  the 
Hebrew  slave,  ami  the  rulurii  of  luortKaged  pro- 
[lerty  to  its  hereditary  owner.  Cf.  2Ch  30^',  Jer 
34*-  ^*-  '■■  ",  Ezk  40'^  Is  til'- "  m*,  Lk  4'»-".  But  in 
Jerthe  term  i^i"iused  in  Lv  *25"  is  applied  only  to 
the  7tb  year.  The  year  of  Jubilee  waa  proclaimed 
by  the  Bound  of  a  trumpet  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  25"). 

II.  Thk  Great  Historicai.  FESTrVALS.+— As 
the  nuw  motjn  and  tlie  Sabbath  were  lunar  fea«t«j 
the  Passover  (with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Dread),  Pentecost,  ami  Tabernacles  were  solar 
festivals,  i.e.  festivals  which  followed  the  Reasons 
of  the  year.  'Three  tinica  in  the  year  aliatt 
thou  buld  pilgriniagc  unto  mo,  th'ree  times 
iu  the  year  Bliail  all  Ihy  men  appear  before 
J-,  the  tiod  of  I^mel*  (Ex  £3'*-"  (J),  34»  (JE), 
Dt  lO'"!. 

(1)  2'A«  Pataovtr  ncy,  iriitrKa.  The  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  n'wjn  :n.  ioar^  rSsr  diV^u^.— The 
PaSBover.  though  followed  by  the  Feast  of  IJn- 
leavened  Bread  (Ma^oth),  was  distinct  frona  it  Wth 
in  its  origin  and  iu  iU  ob»sr>'aace.  In  Kx  12  ami 
13  two  narratives  are  c'mibined.  Ex  12'-"  |P) 
refer  to  the  Passover,  ifi'*"  (P)  refer  to  tlie  seven 
days'  K  of  Maf^OtK,  12«"  (JE)  refer  to  the  Pans- 
over,  la"-"*  (P)  refer  U)  the  Po-ssover,  13''"  (JK) 
refer  to  Mnzpttik  (Driver,  LOT,  25).  Josephui* 
distiiigulBbes  the  Pa.«Bover  from  the  F.  of  MaizAth 
(Ant,  m.  X.  6),  '  The  V.  of  fiileavened  lin-ad 
Buoceeda  that  of  thu  Pa^^over.  and  falls  on  the 
fifteenth  dav  of  the  month,  and  cuntitniea  seven 
doyit'  (cf.  L*v  23*- •  (P),   Nu  28'"- '■   (Pi).     Uub  in 

•  -A^  in  Lv  Siifl  refera  to  thft  'Uberv'  o(  S&bbatical  y«j,  iu 
Jer  S*"-  '»■  11  to  the  llWrty  of  Slsven  ia  »th  year  (rf  Mrrtcc,  in 
etk  401?  prob.  to  Jublluv.    In  Is  fliu  iu  use  b  flffuntlve. 

t  Tli«  di*Unctiy«  fcatiire  of  Iticw  O'l?  b  Uut  tbo;  an  niA 
marvly  ivlljrioiw  rwllval*  liko  thoM  ol'th*  'wusnA  sewiona' 
(3'i^toX  but  imi<[y,  lik«  th»  Arab,  ^ajiaaat  woni), apt^n'tniv 
(OS  tanetuary  {»ea  Driver,  Detxt.  UUff.^ 


Mk  H'",  Lk  22'  they  are  practically  identified. 
'  The  Pafisover  and  the  Feast  of  Unicavcne^l  Bread 
form  a  double  festival,  just  as  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  do.  It'is  undoubtedly 
aa  a  direct  preparation  for  the  F.  of  LideaveneU 
Bread  that  the  Passover  is  celebrated  on  the 
evening  Iwfore  the  latter  feast  be^pns'  (Sehultz, 
OT  Thenl.  vol.  i.  p.  'MM)  [Lv  23^'  (Pi  »*-"  (H), 
Nu  9"*  (P)  '>S'"-»  (P)  sa*  (P),  Dt  16'-*-'*].  The 
parallelitim  between  tlie  feast  of  the  first  month 
and  the  fca^t  of  the  seventh  month  ahould  bo 
noticed.  The  teutb  day  of  the  first  month,  for 
chuosing  the  Lamb,  is  parallel  to  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Vhu 
Paasover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  ftrvt  month 
and  the  seven  days'  V.  of  Mtt-ffdth  are  parallel  to 
the  eight  d&yn  of  the  K.  of  Tabemach-M.  The 
Passover,  which  was  a  sacrificial  feast  (Ex  12''), 
waa  obser^-ed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  lirst 
month,  Abib  (the  month  of  cars,  bc<»use  in  it  the 
ears  of  wheat  tirst  appear),  later  Nisan  (Est  3', 
Neh  2').  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Itread  wa.4  the 
opening  as  Pentecost  was  the  closing  festivity  of 
tlm  Ri*-vt;n  weeks'  'joy  of  harvest'  (I»t  IU",  Lv  23'* 
(H)).  Pa!«sover  and  ^o^fA  ?uu<)t  1»e  distinguished. 
Wellhausen  {ProUopmena,  87  fF.)  has  shuun  how 
the  Passover  npj  pointe  back  to  the  sacrifice  of  tht 
frttlinga  (Ex  34'«  (JE)  13'-''  (JE).  Dt  15'»*-  !«"•]. 
It  ie  because  J'  smote  the  firstborn  of  Eg>'pt  and 
spared  those  of  Israel  that  the  latter  theiwrtt upward 
are  held  eacrcJ  to  Ilim.  Because  Plianioh  refuses 
to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  otTer  to  thvir  Gtnl  the 
tirstlitigs  of  cattle  that  are  His  due,  J"  seixes  from 
hitn  tlie  firftborn  of  men.  On  the  origin  of  the 
Paschal  rituiil  and  itn  ronnexion  with  Arabian  and 
otlier  custxmis,  ^a  W.  11.  Smith,  US,  227,  2*0,  344, 
■M5,  406,  43L  464. 465 ;  Schultz,  OT  Thcol.  L  p.  364  t 
Cobb,  Onginu  Judaica^  138.  '  In  the  three  great 
festivals  we  can  plainly  discom  rulics  uf  the  cus- 
toms which  preceded  their  legal  institution.  In 
the  first  (the  I'assover)  we  can  di?>tinguish  the 
earlier  belief,  out  of  which  the  ollcritig  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  sprang,  from  the  enactnieuts 
which  are  proper  to  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over.' Cf.  also  for  the  feasts  gt-nerallv  W.  R. 
Smitli,  T/m  Fropheta  of  Israel,  new  ed.  up,  SO,  StM  It, 
where  he  clearly,  after  Wellhausen,*  proves  tliaJt 
the  chief  occasiuns  uf  worship  in  Israel  {Mnzzftthf 
PenteooAt,  and  Tabernacles)  M-ere  the  ngricuitural 
feaata,  just  as  among  the  Caiiaanites  and  other 
ancient  nations.  The  real  starting -ituint  for  a 
study  of  Jewish  sacred  feaata  is  Go  4=''-  (J),  *  Abel 
was  a  shepherd,  and  Cain  was  a  hu>lmndinan. 
And  in  process  of  time  it  l-auic  to  pa>«3  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  tht  ground  an  ullerin}^  unto 
the  LuRU ;  anil  AlicI  alxu  brought  an  olfV-ring  uf 
i\u:  fr^tlin^s  of  hia shff:p.^  '  It  is," says  Welllitiusen 
{Prolcg.  p.  85*),  'out  of  the  simplfad,  most  natural, 
and  most  widespread  oJlerings,  tiiose  of  the  firet- 
fntits  of  the  flock,  h(*rd.  and  HoM,  the  oo<'.nmons 
for  which  recur  regxilarlv  with  the  R«Lwn«  of  the 
year,  that  the  annual  lestivula  took  their  rise. 
The  Pii-wover  corresponds  with  the  firstlings  of 
Abe]  the  f>henherd,  the  other  three  i.l/ru;<UA, 
Pentecost,  ana  Tabicmncles)  with  the  fniibi  pre- 
M:iitod  by  t^iitn  the  Inishnndman;  apart  from  thia 
ditferenco,  iti  e^t^ence  and  fniiiidation  they  are  all 
precisely  alike.'  Thus  the  Passover  in  its  origin 
nmst  be  distingniffhed  from  tlie  three  agricultural 
feaata.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  h.nd  nothing 
to  do  with  agriculture  or  hnr\'est.  The  nomo 
'sacrifice' (nji)  ia  distinctly  applied  to  it(Ex  12" 
(JE)  34»  (JE),  ef.  1  Co  5').  In  Nu  9--»  (P\  it  is  m 
Korban  or  olTering  (It7ij).  Like  tlie  [leare-oirerings, 
the  chief  part  of  it  was  eaten  by  the  wurKhippers ; 

*  '  Not  ontr  in  th«  Jaibwistic  but  sbo  in  th*  Dvutcroaomle 
lf>i:  In  lotion  Uir  frttlvals  mt  upon  ■eiioullnrv,  tbs  baais  at  oao« 
lit  liro  Slid  ol  rvIi([JuD '  f/>olf|r.  p.  Bl). 
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like  the  Hn-ofr«nng9,  thoro  was  an  clement  of 
ntoDcmcnt  in  it  (2  Lh  30"  35"  refer  to  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  Pauorer) :  like  the  burnt- 
offerings,  it  waa  wliulo — no  bono  of  it,  woe  broknn  ; 
it  wail  roost  with  Kre — anything  left  was  burnt 
with  tire.  In  tho  two  acruunls  of  tho  PaMOver  in 
Kx  12,  several  pointH  of  importance  mn  omittiMl  in 
the  Hnft,  e.^.  tne  character  of  the  Iamb,  and  tlie 
nmnner  in  which  it  wan  to  he  «At«n  ;  freeh  points 
are  added  in  the  Mcond,  e.g.  tho  h^'ssup,  the  boBin. 
and  that  none  were  to  leave  their  houses  till  Ihe 
morning. 

On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  I',  of  yfa^p^K, 
which  follovvtid  the  TasMvor,  2  young  bullocka 
and  1  rani  and  7  Umba  of  the  ^r«t  .^enf  were 
DfTRriul  as  biimt-ofVeringft,  with  tlmir  meal  and 
drink-<jnKriiit;:s,  tiigBtlier  with  a  jilmii  fur  a  ain- 
oHierinfr  and  the  continual,  i.e.  dnilv  burnt-olTerinj; 
(Nn  SS'I^"  (P)).  On  the  WHvnd  day  of  Ma^th— 
Abib  (KL*au)  16th — a  sheaf  of  the  new  corn  was 
offered  aa  a  wave-offering,  together  'n'ith  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  bunitK>iroring  (Lv  23"^"  (H)). 
The  first  and  lobt  daya  of  the  feast— the  15th  and 
21sl  days  of  tlio  month— wore  days  of  'holy  oon- 
vocution/  in  which  no  iwrvtle  work  might  bo  done 
(LvJSMP)). 

There  are  few  ToferanoBB  to  thu  PassuvHr  in  OT 
(Nn  9  (Pi.  don  5'»-"  |P).  2  Ch  30.  35.  Eur  6". 
I  Va  ii«.«.>.i«-".ii'.».ii.ai  7K..U).  In  NT  ««  Mt 
2^n.  1S.I0     {tf]f    ]4i.is.  i4.i«    ]^][  ^  ffli.  7.8.  u.  u.  i» 

.In  2'»-»  6*  11"  12'  13'  lS»-»  I9'».  Ac  12*.  1  CoS'i 
He  11^.  Later  JcwLth  ordinonoea  diMinguish 
between  the  so-colled  '  Egyfitiatt  Paaaovor,'  that  \», 
aa  it  was  enjoined  fur  the  lirst  night  of  ita  celebra- 
tion, and  the  '  permanent  Passover/  aa  it  was  to 
be  obsert'ed  by  Israel  after  their  posnession  of  the 
land  of  i>romi*«e  (lultTMheiui,  BihU  Hixtury,  vol.  it). 
On  the  Inter  additionM  to  the  I'aMrlial  ceremonial, 
e.g.  the  rectlalioii  of  lh(>  luKtury  of  rvdemntion,  the 
four  cniw,  the  Hallel  (Ps  113-118).  the  Ch>iijigU, 
ete.,  BOO  E<icr»hcini,  Thi  Tempfc  :  its  Ministry  and 
Services  at  the  Tiuie  of  Jtsue  Christ,  ctut.  xi.  xii. ; 
and  for  the  Keoiit  of  Unleavened  Bread,  nee  ch. 
xiii.  of  the  same. 

(2)  The  FenJit  af  PtntecoMt.—{\.)  rtyiiif>  ac.  ^cynHj 
iffSottdSiM,  the  Feam  of  Weeks  (Ex  34"  (JE).  Dt 
IB'") ;  lii.)  Tjt^n  vj,  Jttfn^  fl»^»uT^,  tlie  Feast  of  Har- 
vest (t-X  23'*  (J))  i   (ill.)  OTSW  0^-,  it   fifUpa  Ti5r  Wwr, 

the  Pay  of  Firstfruits  (N«  28*  (P) ;  cf.  Ex  22*  {J) 
23"  (J)  34:"  (JE)).  Fifty  days  after  tlie  offering  of 
tho  PoMhol  wave-sheaf,  tho  Ke&st  of  Pentecost,  or 
Weeks,  or  Harvest,  was  kept  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  Sivan,  the  third  month.  It  lasted  a  single  day 
(Dt  IC^'^).  The  day  wa^  a  day  of  '  holy  convoca* 
tion'  (Lv  23"  (P)).    The  feont  marked  the  com- 

fdetion  of  tUo  corn  hnxvest,  and  according  to  the 
ntcr  Jews  it  commemorated  tlie  giving  ottlie  law 
[ICiterMlieim,  The  Temple,  oto..  ch.  xiii.  p.  225),  It 
closed  the  New  Year  holiday  seasim.  The  r<acri- 
lioes  were  similar  to  thoM offered  on  the  seven  days 
of  the  V.  of  Moff/dh  (Nu  28»-«»  (P)).  Tho  char- 
orterifftiu  ritual  of  this  feast  was  tho  offering  and 
waring  of  two  leavened  loaves  of  wlieaton  floor. 
together  with  a  Hin-<)ffering,  bnmt-offerings,  and 
peaee-otfcrings  (Lv  23"'"  ( H )).  Ai  a  wave-sheaf  was 
offered  nt  Ma^zoth,  which  marked  the  commence- 
mc-nc  of  Imr^'cst,  as  tho  oonM^(!rntinn  of  the  first- 
f rnitfl,  !o  twn  wnve-loaves  were  ti)Tt;red  at  Pentecost, 
whicli  niniked  the  completion  of  the  com  harvest. 
Tlie  fea>t  if  not  referred  to  in  OT.  but  see  2  "Sinn 
12".  Ac  2'  90",  1  Co  16'  (cf.  Edershiiim.  The  TrmvU. 
pp.  225-231). 

(3)  The  Fefut  of  TahemaeieM.—rfam  K,  iofiri) 
oKr\*Q>t>,  V.  of  Tabernacles  or  Booths  (Lv  23"»  Dt 
18");  v;¥-:  s*?.  ^'V'J  «»*T'X<fM  (Ex  23"),  /opHj 
ewaytayyji  (Ex  34**),  tho  F.  of  Ingathering.  This 
foost  was  observed  from  the  loth  to  tho  22nd  of 
Tiari  (the  seventh  month),  following  cloiiely  upon 


tho  Fa«t  on  the  iMth  day  of  tho  month— tho  Day  of 
Atonement  It  marked  the  oom|ileli<in  of  the 
han*est  of  fruit,  oil,  and  wine.  an<l  historically  it 
oomnicmurattid  the  wanderJnuH  in  the  uihlHrrie«s. 
It  y!a»  tho  lian'e»t-hume  itt  Uiu  cloHe  of  lh»  year, 
when  people  cume  '  fmm  the  villByeB  and  towns  to 
the  frnit  gardens  to  live  in  booths,  and  enjoy  a 
happy  aatumn  holiday'  (Ex  23"  (J)  :«•''  (JfE), 
Lv  *.1««;  "--(PHI.  Nu  2{>"  *  (P),  Dt  lli'^-'»  31'»-"). 
The  sacrifioes  ut  this  fonst  were  for  uioro  numerous 
than  at  anv  other.  On  each  of  the  Keren  days 
I  kid  of  tne  goats  was  offered  as  a  sin  ottering, 
and  2  romn  and  U  lambs  aa  a  burnt-offering. 
Also  70  bollocks  were  offered  on  the  seven  days, 
beginning  with  1 3  on  the  tirst  day  and  diminishing 
by  one  each  dav  until  un  The  7t.h  day  7  were 
uir^retl  \  Nu  20*^").  After  ttiH  Nuvun  dayx  a  wdemn 
day  of 'holy  ciinvocation  '  was  oWrved  (' the  la«t 
day.  that  great  day  of  tlie  feiwt,'  Jn  T^i,  which 
marked  the  concluwon,  not  only  of  tho  FooMt  of 
Tabernacles,  but  of  the  whole  cycle  of  the  festal 
year.  On  this  day  1  bullock,  1  raro,  and  7  lomln 
were  offered  as  a  bumtotTering,  and  I  gmU 
for  a  sin-offering  (No  29»-**).  The  foa»t  is  tlIlud^■.^ 
to  in  1  K  8'  12",  2Ch  5*  1*^-.  Ezr  3*.  Neh  8'*". 
Zee  U'*-",  Jn  7'-10".  On  the  later  ceremonies 
ponneeted  with  the  feast,  0.7.  the  procession  to 
Siloam  to  fetch  water  and  i^ts  solemn  libation  at 
the  altar  (Jn  7*^),  the  xinging  of  the  Hnltel  (Pits 
113-118),  the  daily  proce»>4ions  round  the  altar, 
and  the  sevenfold  repetition  on  the  ^ovell!^l  day 
(P*  118").  the  lighting  of  the  four  great  gulden 
candelabra  in  the  court  of  the  women  tJn  8'^),  the 
singing  of  Pss  105.  20.  50.  04.  81.  82.  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  law  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  HCe  EderNheim.  TAc 
Temple,  etc. ,  ch.  xiv^p.  232-249  ;  W«!.l  cult  on  St. 
Jfihn,  notes  on  eh.  T*  8".  (Ou  the  liniltf  itervirt^, 
which  formed  the  tubttratHtn  uf  Uu  entire  wwship 
of  (h^i  Templf,  the  morning  mnl  evening  sacrifices 
which  were  nllcred  on  every  .Sal.liath  nnd  cver^' 
festival  day,  w;e  SchUrer,  II^P  ii.  273- 2m>.] 

III.  Thk  Minor  l-BSTiVALa.  — d)  The  Feast 
of  Purim  (C"os.  ippot-pai}.  —  In  2  &lac  l.T"  it  is 
colled  4  Mo/iSoxoiJri}  ijttipa,  '  Mordccai's  Day.'  U 
is  said  to  Imve  been  instituted  bv  Mordecni 
tn  commomonite  the  oviirthruw  uf  lliumui  and 
the  failure  uf  his  plot^  againi>t  the  .fcwa  1  Ext  .1* 
0'*-").  It  was  held  on  the  Hth  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (the  twelfth  month).  The  13th 
of  Adar — 'the  day  of  XicAnor ' — originally  a 
feOMt  to  comniuinorate  his  death  (I  Mae  7*",  2  Mac 
15"),  at  a  later  time  l>ecnme  n  fa.st — 'the  Fast  of 
Esther*— In  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
which  was  of  a  very  joyous  character.  13c  Lagartle 
(followed  by  Sehulu.  OT  T/uul.  p.  431,  and  Kturyl. 
Brit.  Qtlied.  vol.  xx.  p.  115)  thinkb  that  tlin  feaiit 
which  dateM  from  the  Persian  periiil  is  itself  of 
Persian  origin,  Purim  bciiiK  uerivcd  from  tho 
Persian  l''urdigun(P(>rdiKflii,  PArdiyitn)  the  ^i'^>fuita 
and  ifioi'pilaoi  one  uf  tl»e(Jre«k  rectinHionH  of  Esther 
pointing  to  a  fonn  4">*-f>Saia  in^leJid  of  Purim. 

Ederslieim  identities  the  P.  of  Purim  with  the 
unnamed  fenut  in  Jn  5',  'for  no  other  feaj*t  could 
Iiavc  intervene*!  Wtween  December  (Jn  *■•)  and 
the  Passover  (Jn  6*).  except  that  of  the  "  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,"  and  that  b  specially  det<ig- 
nated  a.-*  Mich  (Jn  10^)  and  not  Bim|dy  as  a  Feast 
of  tlie  Jcw«'(i'A<  TempU,  etc.,  p.  2ai).  On  the 
evening  uf  the  13th  of  Adar  [he  whole  Book 
{Mfffiilnh  or  U0II)  of  Entlicr  was  read  at  the  syna- 

Sotriie  service,  to  keep  the  memorv  of  the  great 
euveranee  by  Esther  alive,  '  the  children  ruining 
their  londest  and  angrie-tt  cries  at  every  mcntiun 
of  tho  name  of  Hnnmn,  the  congregation  stumping 
on  the  floor,  witli  EsBlvm  demonstraiivenesft,  ami 
imprecating  from  every  voice  the  curse,  *'  Let  hi« 
unmo  be  blotted  out,  the  name  of  the  wicked  sliall 
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rot."  Year  by  year  in  the  Nazaretli  syiiAco^ae 
tlusuii  luiiittliavti  iM>t;ii  and  lieurd  all  lliin,  ana  liow 
tlie  reacJer  triud  to  read  iii  oiiu  lirualli  the  vurnos  la 
wliu-li  HHiiiiiH  nntl  liU  M>tui  arc  juiiitly  iiieiitioned, 
to  hliow  tlmt  tliey  were  hanged  t«g«tn«r'  (tieikic, 
TA£  Life  antl  Words  of  Christ .  l  2^).  Edernlioiiii 
{The  ti/e  and  Tiuics  of  Je*u»  tkti  Messiah,  i. 
220)  t(|H>aks  of  the  *  good  cheer  and  boiBteruus 
enjoyDt«uti4'  uf  tliu  VxiOsX,  of  Purun,  sonic  of  itR 
euHtomx  'ulmoBt  reminding  as  of  our  fifth  of 
Nuvuiiibei'.' 

(2)  The  Feast  o/tht  Dedication  of  the  Temple  C^JC}, 
n-;?  n;:o,  ^sod-io.  I  Mac  4**'*  2  ftfac  10^- ;  <^a. 
Jos.  Ant.  Xn.  vii.  7(. — It  was  iiisLJLulwl  by  Judaa 
Mftccalttjus  in  B-C.  16-1,  when  the  tcmnlo  which 
liftd  lioRn  desecrated  l>y  Antiochus  tpiiihanea 
wBA  once  mure  ptirificu  And  re  -  dedicated  to 
thtj  Ren'ii!«  of  J".  iL  voiiiuienc-ed  on  the  lUth 
uf  Chixlev  (the  ninth  month),  and  lustod  for 
ei;;bt  duvfl.  '  All  through  the  land  the.  pcutilc 
oaaeuibletl  in  their  iiynago};ueii,  carrying;  hranciies 
of  palm  and  other  treen  in  tlieir  hauilH,  and 
hold  jnbilaut  serrices.  No  foMt  or  mourninu 
could  coumioncu  during  the  fea.«t,  and  a  filar*  of 
hinipH,  lanterns,  and  torches  illuminated  every 
house,  wiihin  and  without,  each  evening.  In 
Jerutui1»m  the  tenitile  itself  was  thus  lighted  up. 
Tlie  yonuf^  of  every  hoaMhold  heard  tho  Atirriiig 
d{>edA  <]f  the  Maeeabees,  1o  rouse  them  to  iiuble 
emulation,  and  nith  these  were  linko)  the  Ktory 
of  the  heroie  Judith  and  tlie  Assynan  Holofernes ' 
(tieikiL-,  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
p.  225).  It  nill  W  noticed  that  in  four  n&rticularft 
the  Kiiost  of  the  Dedication  roBemblcd  the  Feast  of 
Tabernttclcs.  (I)  in  its  duration  of  eight  days  ;  (2) 
in  the  ubanlinj;  of  the  Hallet  (Pas  lld-liti) ;  (3)  in 
the  praetiee  uf  carrying  {mUui  branch m ;  (4}  in  tho 
illumination  uf  the  temple.  Ktleri'heim,  in  Tht 
Liff.  and  Times  of  Jesus  Che  Messiah,  ii.  227  f., 
thinks  that  the  first  thr«  particulars  were  deriv(><l 
from  the  Feast  of  tho  TnDemaclcs,  and  that  the 
last  (the  tcniptc  illumination)  passed  from  the 
KeoMt  of  the  T)e<li<-ation  into  theonservonees  of  the 
Feaat  of  TaliKniacleji.  The  date  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication^  the  2!M)i  of  Chit^Iev,  Mome  hohl  to 
have  been  atioptwl  bv  the  ancient  Church  nx  that 
oi  the  birth  of  oar  Blessed  Lord — Christmas — the 
dedication  of  the  true  temple,  which  was  the  liody 
of  Jeantt  (Jn  2>'*)  (EdcrsUeim,   The   Tempte,  etc., 

SS93,  and   '  Christnin)<^   a    Festival    of   Jewish 
rigin'in  The  Leisure  Hour  for  Dec.  1873).     The 
¥.  of  the  dedication  is  mentioned  in  Jn  10'^. 

(3)  The  Frost  of  Wood  Offering  or  of  the  Wood- 
earriers.  ^I'Xaipopiuv  (.Tus,  liJ,  ll,  xvii,  fl),  on  the  IStli 
of  Abib — Iwing  the  lant  of  the  nine  occasions  on 
which  otfering)*  of  n'nocl  were  brought  for  the  use 
of  the  temple  (cf.  Noh  10**  13"). 

The  Ftftst  of  the  lieadinff  of  the  /,oip  (1  Es  9*», 
Neh  8") ;  The  Feast  of  Nicinor  on  the  13tli  of  Adar 
(1  Mac  7**) ;  The  Feast  uf  the  Vnptnred  Fortress  nil 
the 23rd  of  lyyar ( t he  second  mtmth:i(l  Mac  IS"-*"); 
and  'J7ie  Feast  of  ISaA-cts,  evidently  '  never  attained 
to  any  real  religiou'*  wgnifii-ance '  (see  Schultz, 
OT  Theol.  i.  431.  and  Kdershcim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
206  f.,  on  the  Keast  of  Wood  Ottering). 

IV.  FAS-Hi.  —  (1)  The  I>ni/  of  Atonement.  —  aS* 
C"*5;n,  -hfUfta  i^iXatrnoC;  lit.  Day  of  the  Coverings  or 
Atonements  (Lv  16  {P(  and23^-«(H).  F.x  30"  (P). 
Nu  29'""  (P)).  It  wo-s  the  only  fast  diiy  |irfiHiTilM?d 
by  the  law  (Lv  23"  (H)|.  In  the  ThImukI  it  is 
calleil  "The  Vav'  [it^Y] ;  in  the  NT  it  ia  r-alleil  •  the 
fast.'  17  v^iTTtla  (Ac  27"(.  The  sacrilitea  were  three- 
fold :  (1)  the  ordinary  doily  sacrilices;  (2i  the 
s)KM.>ial  expiatory  eoonfices  of  the  day;  (3)  the 
festive  sacrifices  (Nu  2JP'"}.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  day  was  tlie  oflfcring  of  the  .sin-offer- 
ing  of  utonemcat  by  the  hiiih  priest  alone  (Lv  lft"J 
~uol  in  his  gorj^us  othciiu  dre»it,  hut  in   tho 


simple  whita  linen  robes  of  purity  oud  conaccration 
(Lv  Iti*  ^- "  23"-  *-,  Nu  29-'). 

The  order  of  proceedings  is  given  in  Lv  16-  In 
\-\-.*-"'  we  ha%'e  the  geucriil  outline,  in  vv.""**  the 
d>L-tail»,  wliic-h  were  an  fallows:  (1)  The  kilting  of 
the  bullock  by  the  higli  priest  as  a  Hin-oUeriiig  fur 
himself  and  hin  honne ;  i.2)  lite  burning  of  incensa 
in  the  Holy  of  llulieis  by  tho  high  pne^t ;  (3)  th« 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (l.\a;rr^/«of  /iri(»</«i)  with 
the  blood  of  the  priest  s  -iin-ollcring  :  (4)  the  casting 
lots  nnon  tUc  goatti  of  tiie  people's  sin-olfcring,  one 
goat  for  J",  one  for  Aznzel  (.^i»is^  PhUo,  'The one 
goat  ia  given  to"thefiigitivecre«ture,"andthc  tot 
which  it  received  \a  namL-d  in  the  projihecv  '*  sent 
away  "  (referring  to  droro/xraro*  by  which  tlie  l^X 
tr.VtKtj],  because  it  i»i>er»ecuted,expvlled.aud  driven 
far  away  by  wisdoiii.  Willis,*  Azuzcl,  the  name  of 
a  [icrwtnal  Ijeing,  in  opposition  to  J ',  the  per&onal 
name  of  God.'  Scftuttz,  'Some  powerful  tjeing  to 
whom  the  animal  is  a-wigned,  and  to  whom  it  is 
sent  with  the  now  forgiven  guilt  of  the  reconciled 
people.  .  .  .  Thin  bemg  nmnt  be  conceived  uf  aa 
strange  and  nnholy.  .  .  .  An  Anunaic  name  for 
an  nnctcan  and  ungodlike  ix>wcr,  wliich  has  ita 
abode  in  the  M'ildemcB!-,  in  tlie  aecnrse<l  land  out- 
aide  the  sacred  t>ounde  of  the  camp.'  Watson  in 
Camb.  Comp.  to  the  Bible,  '  Azazel,  tho  completely 
fieparate  one,  tho  evil  spirit  regarded  as  dwelling 
in  tim  dejiert').  Sea  AzazEL.  (fi)  The  killing  of 
the  goat  of  the  people's  ^in-ofTering  by  the  liik'h 
priest ;  (0)  the  fprinkling  of  the  niercy-!«eat  with 
the  bluod  of  tho  i>cople'8  sin-offering;  (71  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  each  >iji-oirering  on  the 
golden  altar  of  incenw  and  before  it  nevcn  tiroes ; 
(S)  atonement  for  the  court  and  altar  of  burat- 
otlering ;  (9)  confewion  of  sin  over  the  live  goat, 
and  his  dixniiKKal  into  the  wilderneMH  to  Azazel ; 
(10)  resumption  by  the  higli  priei^l  of  the  gorgeous 
ndwH  of  hi»  olhw ;  (U)  the  otlcring  of  bumt- 
olfmngs  and  burning  the  fat  of  the  sin-oireriiigs; 
(12)  the  burning  of  the  sin-ofterings  without  the 
camp  [He  IS'"-").  The  chief  parjiose  of  tho  Day  of 
At^inement  waa  t<o  t>rp-<«rve  the  holine-'M  of  the 
Haniituary  as  a  fit  pfacc  of  nitwling  IjeLMceii  God 
and  man.  Tttere  were  flve  subjectj*  of  atonement: 
(1)  The  Holy  Sanctuary  (i.e.  the  Holv  of  Hulie**) ; 
(2Hhe  Tent  of  Meeting  (».«.  the  Holy  Placet ;  (3)  the 
altar  (i.e.  of  burnt-ottering) ;  {i]  tfie  priest ;  {o)  all 
tlic  congregation. 

It  is  signiticant  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  until  Sir  5t)"'.  Zee  3*  is  doubt- 
ful. In  Neh  8  it  might  have  been  expocte<l.  Neh 
T'"'-©"*  records  (I)  the  observance  of  the  Fcjwt  of 
TrnmpelH  on  thu  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of 
thej'car  H.C.  444  ;  (2)  the  celebration  of  the  Kcast 
of  iVbernacles,  including  the  reading  of  the  bc>oks 
of  the  law  day  by  day,  from  the  lAth  to  the  22nd 
of  Uii^  atime  month  ;  (3)  the  ohservonce  of  a  day  of 
general  fastiug  and  prayer  on  tlie  24th  day  of  the 
same  niontli.  Kitlier  the  24th  day  was  ()hwrve<l  in 
place  of  tho  Day  of  At^mement  00  the  lUth  clav.  or 
the  latter  had  not  yet  been  appointed.  It  ia 
difficult  to  avoid  the  latter  alternative.  'This 
testimonium  e  siUntio  is  enou'-h  ;  down  to  that 
date  (u.C.  4-)4)  the  great  day  of  the  Priestly  code 
(now  introduced  fur  the  lirst'time)  bail  notexiated' 
(Wellhausen,  Proteffomcn^t.  p.  111).  For  the  reftT- 
encen  in  the  NT  see  Ro  :i^  {iXatrr^ov,  n-«9;).  Ho  S"* 
4i*-iii  f,i-]ii  f\}t.»  ^a-M  ((1-0  yii-i*    |,v»-is^    I  Jn    2»  *!• 

(IXaafios)  (Willis,  Worship  of  the  Old  Oivenant,  pp. 
201-214;  Fdentheim,  The  Temple,  etc.,  ch.  x^-i 
pp.  203-2SS).  See  further.  Atoxkmk.nt  (Dav  or), 
(2)  Other  Fasts. — The  Day  of  AUinemcnl  waa  the 
only  fa.'(t  day  prescriljwl  by  the  law.  lint  we  read 
of  indiviiiniil  and  national  fn.sl.fi  in  Jg  QiY*,  I  S  7* 
3I",2S  l2'^  I  K2I»-"-«  Jcm3''"-*,.ferU"3t5'-», 
La  2",  J I  I"  2"-  ",  la  58*-',  Neh  9",  Kst  4-".  Dn  10», 
1  Mac  3*^.    Two  itaasages  in  Zee  call  for  comment. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 


Grotip. 


I 

-a 
-I 


FewtorF^m, 


I.  Sabb&th  . 


2.  NnrUwHi 


FeutotTiuaipctJ 


i.  Sabbfttlcal  Fb 


D.  JubiM  Tnr  . 


Eiodua, 


53183113.  IB 


101 » 


231ft  11 


ticvitloas. 


i8ai2i>a« 


£33i» 


J3l.7.»« 


Numlien. 


ItfB»ZSlP.M 


nstd 


gsn-a 


2Eft4427lt.ai 


filKd 


IBlU 


la    sei^B   Eai3,    J«r 
yiM  Sli,  Am  ^ 


I S  200,  Pi  sii  *  la 
IU.U,  Ain6»,  lk«j 
10»i 


Nehal-u 


SCh  SffaJ,  Neh  JO", 
J«r  34".  1  Uuc  en 


U  Kll'9  K14,  Jer  S4^ 
U3»  ]!(?),  Etk  IB" 


N«w  Tiirik 


lUi^ii 


ColfiiBL 


Lkiiaai,  Ker^ll-fl. 


L  F&BBOTer 


and    iS-iaUM 

£31+17 


33W4 


1014  la 


4  Ob  ao.  SS,  Est  fl", 


Ut   SSI'S,    Idk    111.19L 

n-it,  r,i(  p*i  jgi.7.a. 

ii-iiis,  Jn  ^i»  fli 
11"  IS"  I3i  1S»» 
IB^-l,  ActJi  LS^  lOo 
6". 


.  r«ntecolt 


82W  53^t  IB 


BBIO-H 


Sgaui 


IB*" 


suuisn 


Ab  «  2UM.  1  Co  joa. 


3.  TiibeTnaclM 


ESIB94D 


E3H4a.»U 


^ua 


^u-ii 


lKSili3«,*Ch6sn 

Esq-     3«    61*1?,    Zp^ 


Ja  T^-lOii. 


L.  I*uruii 


t.  DfldJatiDaocLiKlit* 


1  Mu   llAM,    e  UckC 


JnWp). 


Jnxoai. 


^1 


Da;  fll  AbanuoeQt  ■ 


SOU 


itas"-" 


sst-u 


Zcc3»R,SirM™ 


Ac  2J»,   He  2l»  <l*-l« 


7""'  and  8".  In  7*""  Zechariah,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry  put  to  him  by  the  men  of  liethel  about  fast- 
ing,  declareti  that  J"  demands  no  fasts,  but  only 
ol^rvance  of  His  moral  commands.  Two  fasts 
had  been  In  observance  in  the  5th  and  7th  months 
for  seventy  years, — the  fast  of  the  5th  month 
(9th  Abib),  in  memoir  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  fare  (2  K  25") ;  and  the  fast 
of  the  7th  month  (2nd  Tisri),  in  memory  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  annihilation  01  all  that 
remained  of  the  Jewiah  state  (Jer  41).  In  ch.  8  he 
pictures  the  Messianic  future,  when  the  fast  days 
-will  become  seasons  of  gladness  and  cheerful  feasts. 
He  adds  to  7''''  two  other  fasts :  the  fast  of  the  4th 
month  (17th  Tammnz),  in  memory  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer  Z^),  and  the  fast  of  the  10th 
month  (10th  Tebeth),  in  memory  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerustileni  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2  K  25')-  Zechariah  knows  nothing  of 
'  ihe  Fast  '—the  Day  of  Atonement.  Later  fasts 
'  came  into  a  position  co-ordinate  with  the  feasts, 
and  became  a  stated  and  very  important  element 
of  the  ordinary  worship'  (NVellhausen,  Prolego- 


mena, 112).  Fasting  degenerated  into  formalism 
and  self- righteousness.  In  the  NT  of.  Mt  6^'"-  9", 
Mk  2"'-,  Lk  B^-  18",  Ac  27',  2  Co  6"  11". 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the 
system  of  fasts  received  such  on  impulse  that  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  days  on 
which  fasting  was  forbidden.  The  present  Jewish 
calendar  contains  twenty-two  fast-days,  besides  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  Fast  of  Esther,  and  the 
four  fasts  of  Zee  8^'  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
pp.  297-301). 

Literature.  —  Ederaheim,  The  Temple :  its  Ministry  and 
Sercieee,  144-SOO,  The  Lije  and  Timet  <tf  Jtmt  the  Meaiah ; 
Oeikie,  The  Life  and  Wordt  of  Chritt ;  WellhauBen,  ProUgo- 
mma,  83-120 ;  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  i.  189,  196,  202,  360-360, 
372,  IDS.  On  p.  359  will  be  found  on  exti&ustlve  list  of  Oerm&n 
literature  on  the  'Sacred  Seasons.'  Vol.  U.  87-100 ;  Willii,  The 
M'orahip  </  the  Old  Covenant,  190-214;  W.  R.  Smitii,  Ths 
PropheU  of  Itraet,  new  ed.  with  introd.  and  notes  by  Prof. 
Ctieyne,  38,  M,  884,  OTJC^,  240.  269,  «5».  221,  227,  245,  280, 
3441.,  390,  403f.,  416,  434,  452.  464  ;  Cobb,  Oriainee  JudaiecB, 
137-139 ;  EobertHon,  Sarlv  Iteligion  qf  Itrael,  m,  372,  378,  385, 
397,  *01,  criticism  of  Wellhaiwon ;  Bchurer,  BJP  (pautm) ; 
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The  following  important  articles,  among  others,  may  be  expected  in  the 

Second  Volume : — 


First-fruits 

.     Professor  A.  S.  Peake. 

Holy  Spirit     . 

Flood  .    .    . 

.    Mr,  F.  H.  Woods. 

HOSEA  .... 

Food    .    .    . 

.    Professor  A.  MacoUster. 

House  .... 

Fool    .    .    . 

,     Professor  Geerliardus  Vos. 

Hymn  .... 

Foreigner   . 

.    Mr.  John  A.  Selbie. 

Idolatry .    .    . 

Forgiveness 

.     Mr.  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 

Incarnation    . 

Fringes   .    . 

.     Professor  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Isaiah  .... 

Gabdatiia    . 

.     Professor  Eb.  Nestle. 

Israel.    .    .    . 

Gad.    .    .    . 

.     Professor  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Iturjea    .    .    . 

Gadara    .    . 

.     Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Jacob  .... 

Galatia  .    . 

.     Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

Jahes  .... 

Galatians  (£ 

p.)    Professor  Marcus  Dods. 

Jehu    .... 

Galilee  .    . 

.    Dr.  SeUh  Merrill. 

Jeremiah     .    . 

Games  .    .    . 

.    Dr.  Thomas  Nicol. 

Jericho    .    .    . 

Gate    .    .    . 

.    Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Jerusalem  .    . 

Genealoov  . 

.    Professor    £d.    L.   Cortis   and 

Jesus  Christ    . 

Professor  B.  W.  Bacon. 

Jew     .... 

Genesis    .    . 

.     Professor  H.  E.  Kyle. 

Job 

Geology  .    . 

.     Professor  Edward  Hull. 

Joel    .... 

Gethsemane 

.    Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 

John  (Baptist) 

Giant  .    . 

.     ProfcMor  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

John    .... 

GiLEAD       .     . 

.     Professor  Driver,  Dr.   Merrill, 

John  (Epp.)  .    . 

and  Professor  Bennett. 

Jonah  .... 

Giloal 

.    Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

Jordan    .    .    . 

Glory  .    . 

.    Mr.   G.    Buchanan   Gray   and 

Joshua     .    .    . 

Professor  Massie. 

Jubilee    .    .    . 

God,    .    . 

.     Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  and 

Jubilees  (Bk.)  . 

Professor  W.  Sanday. 

Jud«a.    .    .    . 

GOLOOTIIA 

.    Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Judas  Iscariot 

Gospels    . 

.     Professor  V.  H.  Stanton. 

Judges     .    .    . 

Grace  .    . 

Principal  A.  Stewart. 

Justification  . 

Habakkuk 

.    Professor  S.  R.  Driver. 

Kingdom  OF  God 

Hades  .    . 

.     Professor  S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 

Kings  .... 

Hagoai    . 

.     Mr.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

Lamentations  . 

Hahath  . 

.     Professor  W.  Max  Miiller. 

Language     of 

Hebrews  (Ei 

*. )  .     Professor  A.  B.  Bruce. 

the  Old  Test. 

Herod .    . 

.     Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam. 

Language     of 

Hexateucii 

.     .     Mr.  F.  H.  Woods. 

the  New  Test. 

HiNNOM     . 

.     .    Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Latin  Versions 

IIittites  . 

.     .    Professor  A.  H.  Sayce. 

Law     .... 

Holiness  . 

.     .    Professor   John    Skinner    and 

Professor  G.  B.  Stevens. 

Leprosy   .    ,    . 

Professor  H.  B.  Swete. 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson. 
Sir  Charles  Warren. 
Professor  Walter  Lock. 
Professor  W.  P.  Paterson. 
Principal  R.  L.  Ottley. 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 
Professor  H.  E.  Ryle. 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 
Professor  H.  E.  Ryle. 
Professor  J.  B.  Mayor. 
Principal  Owen  C.  Whitehouse 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss.  , 
Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 
Professor  W.  Sanday. 
Mr.  A.  Lukyn  Williams. 
Professor  W.  T.  Davison. 
Professor  G.  -G.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Bebb. 

The  late  Principal  Reynolds. 
Professor  Salmond. 
Professor  Ed.  Konig. 
Sir  Charles  Warren. 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 
Mr  G.  Harford-Battersby. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam. 
Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Dr.  A.  Plummer. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Cooke. 
Principal  D.  W.  Simon. 
Professor  J.  Orr. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Bumey. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Selbic. 

ProfesHor  D.  S.  Margolionth. 

Professor  J.  H.  Thayer. 
Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 
Professor  Driver  and  l*rofeasor 

Denney. 
Professor  Mocalister. 
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